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nt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Pipeline  Invasion 

. ■- . — ■  By  William  F.  Berghold - 


T  is  about  time  that  proper  and 
adequate  attention  be  given 
to  the  frauds  and  abuses, 
perpetrated  by  natural  gas 
pipeline  companies,  that  are 
continuing  unabated  through- 
the  Northeast.  First,  the  most 
careful  attention  should  be  observed  by 
property  owners  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  important  parties  involved  and  their 


out  most  of 


No.  1  —  This  was  once  a  valuable  woodlot.  Now 
a  50-foot  pipeline  right-of-way  runs  through 
the  entire  length. 


interests  are  therefore  paramount.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  enforcing 
the  existing  laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  the  power  to  change  or  add 
to  these  laws  and  regulations,  thus  guaran¬ 
teeing  more  equity,  also  have  a  sworn  duty 
to  give  proper  attention  to  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  this  respect  and  carry  them  out  fairly 
and  without  discrimination  or  favor. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  attention,  to  a  certain  extent  under¬ 
standable,  among  the  first  group  —  the 
property  owners  themselves.  It  is  much  more 
unfortunate  that  there  is  an  even  greater 
avoidance  of  responsibility  among  the  second 
group,  and  in  their  case  there  is  no  excuse 
whatsoever. 

The  Gas  Pipeline  Companies  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission 

The  natural  gas  pipeline  is  a  relatively  new 
development  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
Northeast.  It  was  not  until  1938  that  Congress 
approved  the  Natural  Gas  Act  which  author¬ 
ized  the  creation  of  gas  pipeline  companies 
and  vested  in  them  certain  powers  and  duties. 
Chief  among  the  powers  was  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  which  gives  to  the  company 
the  right  to  take  private  property  at  its  fair 
value  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its 
lines  to  transport  natural  gas.  In  order  to  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  exercise  this  right  of  eminent 
domain,  the  company  must  first  obtain  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  named  to  administer  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  is  issued  to  the  Commission  after  a  hear¬ 
ing,  reasonable  notice  of  which  must  be  given 
to  “all  interested  persons  as  in  its  judgment 
may  be  necessary.”  A  notice  of  hearing  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  notice 
is  given*  to  the  utility  commissions  and 
governors  of  the  various  States  concerned. 
The  Commission  also  issues  press  releases  on 
applications  and  on  hearings  *t o  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  to  news  bureaus,  and  to  others  on 
the  Commission’s  mailing  list.  *  If  it  is  found 
that  the  utility  “is  able  and  willing  properly 
to  do  the  acts  and  to  perform  the  service  pro¬ 
posed  .  .  .  and  that  the  proposed  service, 
sale,  operation,  construction,  extension  or  ac¬ 


quisition  .  .  .  is  or  will  be  required  by  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity,”  the  application  will  be  granted  and 
the  utility  may  thereupon  acquire  rights-of- 
way  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  last  quoted  language  was  not  contained  in 
the  original  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938.  In  that 
statute  it  was  provided  that,  in  connection 
with  any  application  by  a  gas  pipeline 
company  for  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity,  “.  .  .  the  Commission  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  applicant’s  ability  to 
render  and  maintain  adequate  service  at  rates 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  territory 
to  be  served,  it  being  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  natural  gas  shall  be  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  for  resale  for  ultimate  public  con¬ 
sumption  for  domestic,  commercial,  industri¬ 
al,  or  any  other  use  at  the  lowest  possible  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  service  in  the  public  interest.” 

Simply  and  plainly,  this  means  that  from 
1938  until  1942  when  the  law  was  amended, 
a  gas  pipeline  company  had  to  establish  that 
its  rates  were  lower  than  the  prevailing  rates 
in  the  area,  the  inference  being  that  if  such 
lower  rates  were  not  maintained  after  the 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
had  been  issued,  it  could  be  cancelled  by  the 
Commission.  Since  1942,  however,  no  pipeline 
company  need  promise  lower  rates,  but  merely 
that  the  proposed  service  is  required  “by  the 
present  public  convenience  and  necessity.” 
This  seems  like  a  pretty  vague  premise  on 
which  to  delegate  such  a  broad  and  permanent 


No.  2  —  This  is  the  way  the  roots  and  stumps 
were  piled  along  both  sides  of  the  right-of-way 
shown  in  picture  No.  1. 


authority  to  take  private  property  against  the 
wishes  and  best  interests  of  the  owner.  It 
would  also  indicate  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  empowered  to  act  more  as  an 
instrumentality  of  the  pipeline  companies,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  people,  and  that  the  pipeline 
companies  take  full  advantage  of  this  favor¬ 
ing  situation. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  the  question  might 
very  properly  be  raised  as  to  what  special 
service  a  pipeline  company  could  render  to  a 
community  that  outweighs  the  very  obvious 
disadvantages  sustained  by  the  entire  country¬ 
side  through  which  a  pipeline  passes.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that,  in  most  areas  where  natural  gas 


*  This  procedure  does  not  give  individual 
property  owners  the  notice  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled.  A  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Christopher  McGrath  last  year,  provided,  in  the 
case  of  petroleum  pipelines,  that  notice  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisson 
shall  be  published  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each 
county  through  which  the  pipeline  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  This  bill  affords  much  greater  protection 
to  property  owners.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  this  type  of  notice. 
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is  now  being  used  by  private  consumers,  there 
is  no  price  reduction  at  all,  even  with  due 
allowance  for  its  alleged  higher  BTU  content. 

Pipeline  Company  vs.  Property  Owner 

Obviously,  then,  the  pipeline  promoters 
anticipated  this  situation  when  they  sought 
and  obtained  the  1942  amendment  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  Equally  obvious  is  the  fact 
that  these  promoters  are  the  sole  beneficiaries 
of  the  amendment,  and  no  one  has  yet  raised 
his  voice  on  behalf  of  the  individual  property 
owner  who,  as  it  shall  be  seen,  is  being  un¬ 
fairly  harassed  and  deprived  permanently  of 
the  fair  value  and  full  use  of  his  land,  al¬ 
though  forced  to  continue  taxes  thereon,  and 
with  no  possible  counterbalancing  advantage. 

The  injury  to  property  owners  is  substantial 
and  grievous  and,  as  the  laws  presently  exist 
and  as  they  are  being  presently  administered, 
their  land  is  actually  being  taken  from  them 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  accompanying 
pictures  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  being  done  to  farmland. 
On  the  farm  where  picture  No.  4  (p.  16)  was 
taken,  the  company  laid  its  line  through 
2,000  feet  of  two  new  alfalfa  meadows  and 
two  pieces  of  permanent  pasture.  Rocks  and 
boulders  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  tree  stumps 
and  dirt  were  left  for  more  than  two  months 
along  the  entire  2,000  feet  of  the  right  of  way. 
In  many  instances  the  width  of  this  destroyed 
land  is  75  feet,  not  50  feet  as  originally  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  smooth  hardpan,  now  on  top, 
is  being  gullied  out  by  rains  and  melting 
snows.  It  will  be  several  years  before  this 
land  can  be  brought  back  to  its  former  state 
of  fertility,  if  ever.  When  the  company  was 
digging  its  trench  on  this  farm,  it  broke  the 
water  line  to  the  dairy  and  the  owner  was 
compelled  to  replace  it  himself;  the  company 
made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  even  though  an 
emergency  was  involved. 

Pictures  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  taken  on  a 
farm  that  has,  or  did  have,  a  valuable  wood- 
lot.  On  that  farm  a  50-foot  right-of-way  has 
been  cut  through  valuable  white  pine,  and 
stumps  and  roots  are  piled  all  along  both  sides. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  pipeline  company  broke 
a  water  line  supplying  the  farm  home.  This 
line  was  finally  replaced,  running  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  two  foot  pipeline.  However, 
the  company  has  made  no  attempt  as  yet  to 
fill  in  the  large  hole  where  both  the  water 
line  and  pipeline  are  exposed;  nor  has  the 
company  made  any  attempt  to  support  the 
water  line  in  the  event  of  sagging. 

So  that  these  two  cases,  both  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  might  not  be  judged  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  we  list  here  six  other  cases  typical  of  the 
generally  prevailing  situation. 

Reports  From  Property  Owners 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  recent  pipe¬ 
line  articles  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  be¬ 
cause  the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
went  right  through  practically  the  full 
length  of  my  farm  and  cut  it  in  half. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


No.  3  —  This  farm  water  line  was  replaced  by 
a  pipeline  company  and  left  exposed  and  un¬ 
supported  in  an  open  hole. 
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The  Future  for  Farming 


By  Carl  C.  Malone 


HE  realities  of  the  future  are  hidden 
from  all  of  us.  But  there  are 
several  important  changes  taking 
place  that  lead  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  optimism  for  American 
agriculture.  American  farmers  in 
general  have  been  enjoying  extra  good  in¬ 
comes  for  more  than  10  years.  Are  we  justi¬ 
fied  in  hoping  that  farmers  -will  be  able  to 
enjoy  good  incomes  in  the  future? 

Many  folk  think  not,  remembering  the  long 
period  of  the  20’s  and  30’s  when  there  was 
not  a  single  year  in  which  farmers  prospered. 
This  pessimism  has  a  long  background.  Often 
during  the  past  50  years,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  agricultural  production  to  ex¬ 
ceed  demand'  at  prices  that  would  enable 
farm  families  to  get  in  on  the  rising  level  of 
living  common  to  the  United  States. 

Are  we  justified  in  adopting  either  a  hope¬ 
ful  or  dark  viewpoint  of  the  future  of  farm¬ 
ing?  Opinions  honestly  differ  on  this  matter. 

Optimism  on  this  important  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  include  the  possibility  of  a  third 
world  war.  If  that  should  come 
to  pass,  survival  will  be  our  cen¬ 
tral  interest,  not  the  relative  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity  or  depression 
through  which  farmers  might  be 
going.  But,  barring  such  an  un¬ 
happy  event  as  World  War  III,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  just  how  the 
farming  situation  stacks  up.  And 
here  we  shall  take  the  long  view 
—  not  a  one-year  or  even  a  five- 
year  period. 

Cropland  Situation 

First  let  us  look  at  the  situation 
in  terms  of  cropland.  Just  30  years 
ago,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Henry  C.  Wallace  wrote:  “We 
have  now  under  the  plow  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  land  that  is  easily 
available  for  cultural  purposes.” 

His  forecast  was  a  shrewd  one. 

Since  that  time,  the  acreage  of 
harvested  crops  has  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  1919  level  of  364 
million  acres  by  as  much  as  two 
per  cent. 

But  what  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  foresee  was 
that  the  acreage  of  harvested  cropland,  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  food  production  in  direct 
or  indirect  form,  would  increase  by  65  million 
acres  from  1920  to  1950,  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  one-fifth.  This  increase  came  about  with 
no  increase  in  the  total  acreage  of  harvested 
cropland.  Instead,  we  have  used  the  resources 
of  the  iron  mines,  the  oil  wells  and  urban 
capital  and  labor  to  replace  what  used  to  be 
an  important  farm  produce,  horse  and  mule 
power.  When  Mr.  Wallace  made  his  state¬ 
ment,  we  had  a  large  cropland  reserve  pro¬ 
ducing  feed  for  horses  and  mules. 

This  type  of  shift  is  a  one-way  street.  We 
are  rapidly  approaching  its  practical  end.  By 
1960,  this  shift  should  be  virtually  complete. 

True,  we  still  have  much  additional  land 
that  might  be  put  to  crop  use.  Mr.  Wallace 
knew  this  too,  for  he  set  up  a  committee  to 
study  this  question  30  years  ago.  More  com¬ 
plete  studies  have  been  made  since,  but  they 
all  point  out  essentially  what  Mr.  Wallace 
said  then:  “We  can  add  to  our  productive 
farming  areas  by  reclaiming  wet  land,  by 
clearing  cut-over  land  and  by  irrigating  dry 
land.  These  additions  must  be  made  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense.” 

Farmers  will  look  at  this  question  with  a 
shrewd  eye  to  the  future.  If  farmers  add  to 
our  cropland  supply  by  clearing,  draining  and 
irrigating,  they  will  go  ahead  with  the  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  if  they  see  big  enough 
profit  possibilities  to  justify  the  capital  and 
the  risk.  And  mistakes  might  easily  be  made 
in  such  matters.  We  shall  also  need  to  exer¬ 
cise  care  in  public  projects  designed  to  add  to 
our  cropland.  Sometimes  such  public  pro¬ 
jects  are  made  without  sufficiently  informed 
and  careful  appraisal  of  cropland  needs  of  the 
immediate  years  ahead. 


Quite  a  lot  has  already  been  done  to  add 
to  the  acreage  of  cropland  by  these  methods, 
and  there  is  much  more  to  do.  Still,  we  have 
not  added  to  the  total  acreage  of  harvested 
crops  thus  far.  Rather,  there  has  been  a  shift 
to  the  more  productive  and  useful  land,  away 
from  land  less  well  suited  to  crop  use,  or  land 
needed  for  more  important  purposes. 

Regional  Land  Shifts 

This  land  use  shift  shows  a  regionl  pattern. 
In  densely  populated  areas,  land  is  being 
turned  into  rural  residence  use,  or  into  room 
for  general  expansion  of  towns  and  cities.  In 
the  Southeast,  a  good  deal  of  low  productivity 
land  has  been  shifted  back  to  timber.  Most 
of  the  expansion  of  actual  cropland  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  West,  especially  in  irrigated 
areas.  This  kind  of  change  neglects  improve¬ 
ment  in  land  productivity  that  often  takes 
place  on  an  individual  farm  by  improved 
drainage,  using  better  tillage  methods  and  the 
like.  In  total,  tHese  improvements  expand  the 
land  supply  not  so  much  in  acreage  as  in 


American  farmers  in  general  have  been  enjoying  good  incomes  for  the  past 
decade.  What  about  the  future  of  farming?  Opinions  will  differ  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  problem  is  being  pretty  well  solved  on  the  Davenport  farm¬ 
stead  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  where  all  the  produce  is  sold  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  through  the  Davenport  restaurants  in  Harrisburg,  This  is  one  way 

to  lick  the  middleman  bugaboo. 

productivity. 

Another  big  factor  related  to  farm  income 
has  to  do  with  the  demand  for  food  and  other 
farm  products.  Approximately  30  years  ago  it 
required  about  1.9  acres  of  harvested  food  and 
feed  crops  to  furnish  the  food  for  one  person 
in  the  United  States  per  year.  This  has 
changed  very  little  during  the  30  years  since. 

We  still  use  about  1.8  acres  of  such  crops  per 
year  per  person. 

We  have  shifted  a  lot  of  cropland  away 
from  producing  horse  and  mule  feed,  and 
other  export  products.  This  shift  in  crop  acre¬ 
age  has  very  nearly  paralleled  our  population 
growth  to  date.  Thus  the  small  variation  in 
food  acreage  per  person  over  30  years  may 
sound  surprising  in  view  of  the  increasing 
crop  productivity  per  acre.  We  produce  nearly 
a  third  more  per  acre  of  the  major  crops  than 
we  did  30  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  however, 
we  have  changed  our  diet,  too. 


market  for  our  farm  products.  While  export 
is  still  an  important  market,  it  is  not  nearly 
as  important  as  it  once  was.  From  1910  to 
1930,  the  products  from  an  average  of  close  to 
50  million  acres  of  harvested  cropland  went 
for  export.  By  the  end  of  the  30’s,  this  was 
down  to  about  15  million  acres,  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  harvested  crop  acreage. 
But  during  the  recent  postwar  period,  it 
reached  well  over  the  40 -million  acre  level 
again. 

What  About  Prices? 

Up  to  now  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
demand  for  food  and  other  farm  products  in 
terms  of  physical  needs  and  acreages.  We 
ought  to  think  about  prices  too.  And  it  is 
where  prices  are  concerned  that  we  find  the 
most  difference  of  opinion  on  what  the  future 
may  hold. 

The  period  right  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  has  often  been  called  the  “Golden  Age 
of  American  Agriculture.”  As  a  trend,  the 
relation  of  farm  to  non-farm  prices  was 
steadily  rising;  the  actual  price  level  was 
rising  as  well.  Land  prices  were  rising,  too, 
which  added  to  the  capital  asset  position  of 
landowners. 

This  trend  reversed  itself  right  after  World 
War  I.  Both  actual  prices  and  the  relationship 
of  farm  to  non-farm  prices  fell. 
There  were  plenty  of  causes  we 
shall  not  go  into  here.  But  the 
continued  expansion  in  cropland 
acreage  for  food  was  an  im¬ 
portant  and  easily  overlooked  fac¬ 
tor.  The  reason  it  was  easy  to 
overlook  was  the  fact  that  total 
land  in  harvested  crops  was  not 
expanding.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  expansion  in  food  acre¬ 
age  was  as  important  in  lowering 
farm  prices  as  the  generally  de¬ 
pressed  condition  of  the  whole 
economy  after  1929.  Nor  was  it  as 
important  as  the  shrinkage  in  ex¬ 
port  markets  accompanying  the 
worldwide  .movement  toward  self- 
sufficiency  by  most  t  r  a  ding 
countries  in  the  20’s  and  30’s. 
Nevertheless,  the  expansion  in 
food  acreage  was  a  factor  we 
should  not  overlook. 

When  talking  about  prices,  we 
need  to  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  relation  of  farm  to  non-farm 
prices  and  that  of  the  price  of  individual  farm 
products.  Individual  prices  need  to  be  kept 
free  to  change  since  they  are  an  important 
guide  to  production  requirements. 

For  example,  because  of  relatively  unfavor¬ 
able  potato  prices,  potato  farmers  of  the 
nation  learned  to  change  from  three  and  one- 
half  million  acres,  devoted  to  potatoes  30 
years  ago,  to  about  two  million  acres  used 
now.  Meanwhile,  relatively  favorable  prices 
encouraged  fresh  market  vegetable  producers 
to  raise  their  acreage  from  some  500,000  acres 
30  years  ago  to  nearly  1,750,000  acres  today. 

Right  now,  a  lot  of  people  are  concerned 
about  rising  farm  costs.  This  is  a  legitimate 
concern,  but  we  need  to  separate  rising  costs 
due  to  rising  prices  from  the  money  cost  of 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Change  in  Diet 

We  now  eat  more  from  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  less  of  crops  directly.  We  eat  more  crops 
after  they  have  been  processed  through  ani¬ 
mals  into  dairy  products,  eggs  or  meat.  And, 
in  the  conversion  from  crops  to  livestock  pro¬ 
ducts,  there  is  considerable  shrinkage.  So  the 
cropland  needed  per  person  has  stayed  nearly 
constant,  while  we  have  adjusted  to  a  more 
tasty  and  nutritious  diet.  Such  a  diet  is  more 
expensive  in  terms  of  its  raw  materials  — 
crops. 

We  eat  25  per  cent  more  dairy  products  and 
eggs  per  person  than  we  did  30  years  ago, 
and  more  grain-fed  beef  too.  So  here  are  a 
lot  of  crop  acres  going  into  more  palatable, 
nutritious  food.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
eating  about  25  per  cent  per  person  less  of 
such  things  as  bread,  cornmeal  and  potatoes. 

Besides  ourselves,  export  is  the  other  big 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  New  Methods  in  Corn  Production. 

By  D.  F.  Jones. 

•  The  Forest  Soil. 

By  John  F.  Preston. 

•  January  Chicks  for  Extra  Income. 
By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  A  Look  at  Brooding  and  Rearing 

Methods. 

By  G.  T.  Klein. 

•  Problems  of  an  Apple  Grower. 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh. 

•  Control  of  Blackberry  Sterility. 

By  F.  M.  Mundinger  and  G.  L.  Slate. 

•  Hay,  Pasture  and  Grain  for  the 

Dairy  Cow. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Origin  of  Pineapple  Cheese. 

By  Nellie  K.  Wadhams. 
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VCLICI0US!Sf2Bal 


SEPTEMBER 


£yerbeqr>n9 


This  wonderful  new 
everbearing  red  raspberry  promises  to 
become  the  leading  everbearing  vari¬ 
ety.  The  big,  firm,  bright  red  berries 
are  free  from  seediness  and  have  a  de¬ 
licious  tangy  flavor.  First  crop  ripens 
in  July;  second,  from  early  September 
until  frost.  Is  a  very  heavy  bearer. 
Plants  are  vigorous  and  hardy.  Ideal 
for  the  home  garden  or  commercial 
planting. 

12  s»rong  plants  53.95 /  25-$7.75;  50-514.95/ 
100-536.75;  250-557.50  postpaid 

WrTte  «or  BIG,  YJlttVw**  (Dwarf 
in  f„«  color  on  f  »«  wMRRrtS;«  ASP- 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

30  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Enjoy  lasting  beauty  from  Moses' 
easy-to-grow,  colorful  Glads.  You’ra 
sure  of  satisfaction  with  these  large 
Top-Quality  bulbs. 


NEW  COLOR 
CATALOG 


Illustrated,  52  pages  of  the  best 
world-renowned  new  and  recent 
varieties,  long  -  time  favorites, 
giants,  baby  glads.  Also  Be¬ 
gonias,  Dahlias,  Gloxinias,  gar¬ 
den  fruits,  berries.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  for  just  10c  (credited 
1st  order).  Send  for  yours  to¬ 
day  I 

“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions” 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA.  N.  Y. 


BRECK’S  BIG 
1952  SEED  CATALOG 
W  GARDEN  GUIDE 


Only  BRECK'S  Guarantees  Its 
Dated  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES 
to  GROW  and  PLEASE  YOU  I 

The  only  illustrated  garden 
guide  that  offers  DATED 
fresh  seeds,  and  top-size  bulbs, 
guaranteed  to  GROW  and  pro¬ 
duce  PERFECT  PLANTS,  or 
your  money  back!  Hundreds  of 
popular  and  rare  varieties, 
many  exclusive  with  Breck’s. 
Big  pictures  in  true  full  colors. 
Widest  selection  of  garden  gad¬ 
gets.  Send  postal  now  for  “How 
to  Have  Better  Gardens"  — 
FREE  while  they  last! 

SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1818 


BRECK’S 


See  catalog 
on  how  to 
obtain  ad¬ 
vance  test 
pkts.  for 
your  own 
garden. 


451  BRECK  BLDG.,  BOSTON  lO,  MASS. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or 
3rd  year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut 

trees,  berries,  small  fruits. 

Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547 W. Lake  Rd.,Citfiandaigua, N.Y. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  ALFALFA 

.60,  Medium  Clover,  $19.80,  Certified  Hybrid  Seed 
n.  Flats,  $6.50,  all  per  bushel.  Other  Grass  Seed 
bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  samples. 

LL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE,  IOWA 


Plan  Now  for  the  New 
Garden 

January,  in  the  gardener’s  calen¬ 
dar,  is  the  month  of  looking  ahead 
and  planning  for  next  year’s  garden. 
Now  there  is  time  to  sit  down  with 
pencil  and  paper  and  note  changes 
we  mean  to  make  next  year;  such  as 
listing  plants  and  shrubs  that  are  to 
be  replaced  with  newer  and  more 
satisfactory  kinds,  also  desirable 
changes  in  landscaping.  A  mid¬ 
winter  survey,  while  garden  and 
grounds  are  quite  bare,  often  reveals 
defects  of  contour  that  are  not  ap¬ 
parent  at  any  other  time.  Perhaps 
a  shrub  needs  to  be  removed  here 
or  one  planted  there.  What  we  do 
this  month  will  determine  to  a  large 
degree  the  success  of  next  year’s 
garden.  Do  not  be  content  with  the 
same  as  last  Summer;  plan  to  go  a 
bit  further. 

This  is  the  month  when  those  gay 
harbingers  of  Spring,  the  seed  and 
nursery  catalogues  arrive.  Now,  in 
the  cozy  comfort  of  our  living  room, 
we  can  leisurely  make  our  selection 
of  plants,  seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc., 
for  the  new  year’s  planting.  And 
right  here,  let  me  say  if  you  have 
not  grown  herbs  before,  do  start 
this  year  by  including  a  few  seeds  in 
your  order.  They -will  open  up  a 
whole  new  and  fascinating  field  of 
gardening  for  you.  Basil,  parsley,  dill 
and  marjoram,  for  instance,  are  all 
very  easy  to  grow;  next  year  you  will 
want  to  add  other  kinds. 

This  is  the  month,  too,  to  catch 
up  on  our  reading — there  are  so 
many  excellent  garden  books  and 
magazines  awaiting  our  attention — 
as  there  is  little  leisure  for  this  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  diversion  once  the 
activities  of  the  garden  year  are 
upon  us. 

As  a  service  both  to  the  seedsmen 
and  ourselves,  it  is  wise  to  send  in 
orders  for  seeds,  also  nursery  stock, 
as  early  as  possible.  The  latter  will 
be  shipped  at  the  proper  planting 
time  for  your  location.  And  if  you 
have  decided  to  add  an  arbor,  a 
trellis,  a  pool  or  a  garden  seat,  be 
!  sure  to  order  your  material  early, 
so  as  to  have  it  at  hand  when  you 
want  it;  otherwise  you  may  have  to 
wait  for  it. 

When  planning  the  new  garden, 
strive  for  effective  color  combi¬ 
nations.  Many  catalogues  discuss  this 
matter  in  detail.  Do  you  realize  that 
on  a  plot  of  20  ft.  by  30  ft.  as  many 
as  50  varieties  of  annuals  may  be 
grown?  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  such 
a  garden,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  it  consisted  of  annuals  only.  And 
the  last  week  of  January  is  not  too 
'early  to  start  the  seeds  of  some  of 
the  slow-growing  varieties  in  the 
house.  Among  others,  petunia,  salvia, 
lobelia  and  centaurea  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  early  planting,  as  they 
germinate  slowly. 

Now  for  a  few  matters  at  the 
moment.  If  you  received  a  potted 
azalea  for  Christmas,  be  sure  to  keep 
it  always  thoroughly  watered  to  keep 
it  blooming;  it  is  also  an  excellent 
plan  to  spray  the  leaves  occasionally 
with  tepid  water.  The  potted  “heath¬ 
ers,”  socalled,  should  stand  in  a 
saucer  of  water  continually.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  these  plants  are  really 
ericas  or  heaths,  not  heathers. 

If  you  are  forcing  bulbs,  bear  in 
mind  that  they  require  plenty  of 
water  during  the  period  of  root  for¬ 
mation.  If  allowed  to  dry  out  thor¬ 
oughly  just  once,  the  chances  are 
that  there  will  be  no  blossoms.  Keep 
forced  crocuses  very  moist  after  they 
start  to  bloom;  this  applies  also  to 
lilies-of-the-valley.  If  blooming 
bulbs  are  kept  out  of  direct  sunlight, 
the  flowers  will  keep  fresh  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

A  weekly  walk  through  the  garden 
on  winter  days  may  save  many  of 
your  plants,  especially  if  the  Winter 
is  mild  with  little  or  no  snow.  Carry 
a  bucket  of  sand  or  soil — if  you  were 
forehanded  enough  to  put  some  by  in 
the  Fall — and  fill  in  cracks,  press¬ 
ing  down  firmly  all  roots  that  have 
been  heaved  by  thawing. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  go  over 
the  cold  frame  and  hot  bed  sashes 
and  get  them  into  shape  unless  they 
are  comparatively  new.  Few  things 
will  deteriorate  so  quickly  if  neg¬ 
lected,  so  that  water  can  soak 
through  to  the  wood.  Kept  in  good 
condition,  they  will  last  for  many 
years.  Use  only  the  best  grades  of 
paint  and  putty  for  all  repair  work. 
Putty  should  be  applied  under  the 
glass  as  well  as  over  it.  After  the 
repairs  are  made,  give  the  sash  a 
coat  of  “outside  white”  or  special 


greenhouse  paint,  applied  thick  over 
all  joints  and  mortises. 

Do  not  forget  to  feed  the  birds 
during  these  cold,  snowy  midwinter 
days  and  remember  that  they  need 
plenty  of  fat  to  keep  them  warm. 
Suet,  pork  rinds,  peanut  butter  and 
doughnuts  —  a  most  welcome  treat — 
will  all  meet  this  need.  Birds  need 
grit  during  the  Winter,  so  keep  a 
dish  of  sand  or  coal  ashes  handy. 
The  special  bird  foods  contain  the 
proper  amount  of  coarse  material. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Commercial  Sale  of 
Dogwood 

I  am  told  that  in  New  York  State 
dogwood  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  State  Conservation  Department, 
because  it  is  dying  out  and  becoming 
scarce;  and  that  there  are  regulations 
about  buying  or  selling  it,  even  to 
selling  young  trees  from  one’s  own 
property  to  be  used  for  landscaping. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 

New  York  r.  m. 

E.  W.  Littlefield,  Superintendent, 
Forest  Management,  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Department,  advises  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ' 

“This  question  of  restrictions  on 
the  commercial  sale  of  dogwood 
comes  up*  from  time  to  time,  due 
apparently  to  the  general  impression 
that  dogwood  and  some  other  plants 
are  specially  protected  by  law.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  Wildflower  Law,  which  is 
intended  principally  to  protect  the 
plants  of  any  kind  on  public  lands, 
does  mention  dogwood,  arbutus  and 
some  other  species  by  name.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  have  been  some  com¬ 
plaints  received  by  us  from  the 
counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State,  where  dogwood  was  being 
cut  commercially,  because  it  was 
feared  that  this  might  lead  to  the 
depletion  or  extinction  of  the  dog¬ 
wood  in  these  locailties.  Actually,  the 
amount  of  dogwood  taken  to  the 
mill,  plus  the  fact  that  only  the 
largest,  and  therefore  the  oldest, 
trees  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  dogwood  bolts,  automatically  ex¬ 
empt  the  younger  trees  from  exploi¬ 
tation. 

There  are  no  restrictions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  commercial  cutting  or  sale 
of  dogwood  within  New  York  State.” 


Superior  Hybrid  Petunias 

Petunia  fanciers  may  soon  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  bright  colored  blooms  of 
their  favorite  flower  for  a  longer 
time,  due  to  a  new  genetic  type  of 
plant,  recently  discovered  by  Dr. 
Herbert  L.  Everett  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station  in  New 
Haven.  These  new  plants  set  no 
pollen  nor  seed.  Free  from  seed  set¬ 
ting,  they  can  use  all  their  energies 
for  floration  and  the  blooms  remain 
on  the  plants  long  after  ordinary 
petunia  flowers  have  dropped. 

Hybrid  petunias  themselves  are 
something  new  in  the  flower  world. 
The  first  hybrid  petunias  (plants 
produced  by  crossing  two  different 
varieties)  were  offered  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  last  year;  they  are  usually  larger 
and  more  vigorous  than  ordinary  in- 
bred  plants.  By  using  hybrids,  many 
more  color  combinations  are  possi¬ 
ble.  When  longer  flowering  is  added 
to  these  advantages  by  the  sterility 
factor,  a  highly  superior  type  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Since  that  initial  experiment, 
Dr.  Everett  has,  by  various  breed¬ 
ing  techniques,  been  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  sterile  characteristics  in  al¬ 
most  any  petunia  plant.  Several 
standard  type  petunias  have  already 
been  successfully  transformed  into 
sterile  plants. 


Be  like  the  sun  and  the  meadow, 
which  are  not  in  the  least  concerned 
about  the  coming  of  Winter.  - — 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s  An  Unsocial 


Z/es,  sort,  il's  an  wvc*>Ttffo7i  on  com. mi Ctec  to  set  if  pifjs 
toi/s  curl  clocKu//ie  or  counter  cZccAiui>c 


January  5,  1952 

MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows 
Northern  grown  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES, 
BERRIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  and 
ROSES.  Grown  on  our  600  acres  in  Dans¬ 
ville.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Our  68th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 


30  CIRCLE  ROAD, 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


20  MILLION 

TREES  A  YEA.R 


Our  experience  growing  millions  in  past 
14  years  insures  top-quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Look  at  these  valued: 

blue: 


25  TREES  $5 

5  each:  Colo.  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  and 
Scotch  Pine,  Cana¬ 
dian  Hemlock.  3-5 
yr.  selected  trees  6"- 
14"  tall.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 


5  spruce  $3.50 

Very  superior, 
well  -branched  6 
yr.  transplants,  8 
to  14  in.  tall. 
Blue  -  green  t  o 
marvelous  blue 
color.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time. 


CATALOG  on  Evergreens,  Fruit  Shade,  & 
Nut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berries.  Write  today. 

q  MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  20-A,  Indiana,  Pa. 


AM J 


Orchard  Ic  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


Saves  Labor  —  two  men  can 
prune  faster  and  easier  than 
4  or  5  men  with  hand  pruners. 

Pays  for  itself  in  labor  savings 
1st  season.  Carefully  made  of 
best  materials  for  long,  trouble- 
free  service.  Look  at  these  fea¬ 
tures:  •  Very  Fast  Action  •  Re¬ 
quires  little  air  •  Improved  cutting 
head  •  Postive  grip  handle  •  Cuts 
limbs  up  to  114"  diam.  •  Cuts  easier 
•  Light  weight.  Write  for  circular, 
advise  us  nearest  dealer’s  name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  GASPORT,  N.Y. 

Gr0«°“&Bwn  GERAN 1 15  M p,ants 

Sore  *529/  X 

WTmxs: 

It’s  So  Easy — start  seeds 
■'  'soon in  a  sunny  window.The 
plants  you  will  grow  for  10c 
would  cost  $5  to  $6  to  buy!  Immense 
flowerheads,  gorgeous  mixed  colors. 
For  house  plants  or  garden.  SPECIAL, 
20  Seeds  only  10c .  Send  Dime  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
428  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FREE  GARDEN  BOOK 

See  LIVING  FENCES  so  dense  no  person  or  animal 
can  get  through!  See  fabulous  roses,  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  bulbs.  Items  available  no¬ 
where  else!  Garden  hints.  Color  pictures.  Money¬ 
saving  offers.  Money-back  guarantee.  All  in  my  big 
NEW  FREE  Catalog.  Supply  limited.  Rush  postcard 
NOW  to:  ED  SCOFIELD’S  GENEVA  GARDENS, 
Dept.  633,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
AVE.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


5' Pfitzer  TT  Japanese 

JUHIPER.U  YEW 


EVERGREEN 


Blue  -  green,  fast¬ 
growing  spreader, 
for  sunny  spots. 
Branched  twice- 
transplants  8  to 
15  in.  tall. 

All  10  P.P.  at 
log.  Box  20-A, 


Upright,  compact 
cone  shape,  deep 
green  color.  Hardy 
sun  or  shade. 

Twice  -  transplants 
12  to  18  in.  tall, 
planting  time.  Complete  evergreen  cata- 
MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  — stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kemtels, 
haras.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Burns  only  6Vo 
kerosene,  94 o/o  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

,  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


HAUCK  MFG.  CO.,  29 Tenth  St., Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
.complete  nursery  line.  Write 
’today  /or  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bxll2,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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Today’s  Apple  Business 


In  the  1890’s,  the  writer  developed 
quite  a  business  shipping  carlots  of 
apples  in  barrels  to  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  merchants  from  Michigan  and 
New  York  State  orchards.  At  that 
time  every  farm  family  and  most 
townspeople  bought  from  one  to 
three  barrels  for  use  all  during  the 
Winter  and  a  not  too  high  grade  or¬ 
chard  run  of  apples  was  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  three  to  five  dollars 
a  unit.  Now,  with  many  wholesale 
houses  and  frequent  truck  deliveries, 
no  such  trade  exists  and  small  unit 
sales  are  the  rule. 

Must  Meet  the  Competition 

In  the  last  few  years  a  lot  of  kinks 
have  developed  in  the  apple  game, 
now  demanding  the  earnest  attention 
of  all  growers  of  that  fruit.  Long  ago 
apples  were  about  the  only  fresh 
fruit  in  continuous  supply  through¬ 
out  the  Winter.  Small  and  green 
fruit  could  be  made  into  pies  and 
apple  sauce.  Years  later  came  home¬ 
grown  cabbage  *  and  celery;  then 
citrus  fruits  from  the  South  and 
West  and  bananas  from  the  tropics 
were  pushed  on  the  market  by 
shrewd  merchandisers.  Later  still, 
commercial  cold  storage  developed 
rapidly  and  finally  the  home  freez¬ 
ing  units  that  keep  any  greenstuffs 
fresh  and  right  in  the  house. 

Today  the  juice  and  concentrate 
processors  dominate  the  orange, 
grapefruit  and  grape  juice  industry 
and  turn  out  a  product  much  easier 
to  prepare  for  serving  than  the  apple. 
Because  of  improved  storage,  green¬ 
houses  and  fast  transportation,  we 
now  have  a  varied  fresh  foodstuffs 
diet  every  month  of  the  year.  There 
are  many  products  to  displace  the 
once  inevitable  apple. 

For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  now 
become  more  choice  in  our  selec¬ 
tions.  Not  every  grade  is  greedily 
accepted.  Unless  carefully  grown  and 
handled,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
product.  No  gnarly,  brushy  tree  can 
produce  the  better  grades  demanded. 
Color  and  Flavor  Must  be  “Tops” 

Last  Spring  we  attended  a  prun¬ 
ing  demonstration  in  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  25  or  30  years  old.  The  grower 
was  a  man  of  considerable  experi¬ 
ence;  his  trees  had  been  handled 
under  the  best  knowledge  of  that 
time  —  great  lowheaded  branches 
reached  out  from  a  central  leader 
and  tops  were  kept  fairly  well  cut 
back.  Even  so,  these  trees  had  grown 
too  high  for  thorough  spraying. 

The  expert  pruner  at  the  demon¬ 
stration  asked  the  grower  to  select 
a  tree  —  any  specimen  in  order  to 
prove  what  necessary  work  must  be 
done  to  grow  best  grade  fruit.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  a  lower  limb,  the  pruner 
proceeded  to  saw  out  almost  half  the 
large  side  branches  so  that  thorough 
spraying  and  thinning  might  be  done 
and  to  let  sunlight  penetrate  to  the 
center  of  the  tree.  The  owner  was 
almost  in  tears  to  see  the  great  pile 


of  brush  beneath  his  cherished  tree. 
“You  can  stop  right  now,”  he 
growled,  angrily.  “I  have  been  near¬ 
ly  30  years  growing  these  trees,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  have  them  ruined 
now  in  a  few  hours.” 

“But  you  must  do  this  to  have 
color  and  size  to  your  fruit,”  remon¬ 
strated  the  operator.  “It  is  the  only 
thing  to  do  now  because  you  should 
have  begun  many  years  ago  to  train 
a  thinner  tree.  Now,  although  this 
is  the  accepted  practice,  you  will 
have  to  trim  out  a  good  many  water 
sprouts  from  these  large  cuts  for  a 
year  or  two.  Soon,  however,  you  will 
have  just  as  many  bushels  of  apples, 
but  they  will  be  larger  and  better 
colored  apples  that  will  sell  at  top 
price.  Also,  they  will  be  much  better 
flavored  and  can  easily  be  sprayed, 
thinned  and  picked.” 

He  continued,  “should  you  and 
your  son  be  l'eady  to  set  a  new  or¬ 
chard,  go  to  your  local  nurseryman 
and  tell  him  you  want  only  straight 
long  whips  of  desirable  dessert  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  Macintosh,  Golden 
Delicious  and  Spy.  These  need  be  set 
only  25  or  30  feet  apart  since  the 
side  branches  must  be  kept  closely 
headed  and  droop  down  from  the 
central  leader.  These  whips  must  be 
staked  when  set  and  carefully 
pruned.  Ladders  canot  be  used  to 
advantage  when  thinning  and  pick¬ 
ing  this  exposed  fruit  but  the  newer 
tractor  platforms  serve  the  purpose 
with  two  or  three  men  working  the 
various  levels  at  the  same  time.  The 
fruit  will  be  almost  entirely  on  the 
outside  where  it  can  get  full  sunlight 
and  where  thinned  and  defective 
specimens  have  been  removed  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  growing  season.” 

Care  in  Packaging 

Always  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  although  appearance  must  be 
considered,  the  final  measure  of 
satisfaction  is  flavor.  No  one  wants 
to  bite  into  an  extremely  solid 
apple  just  taken  out  of  storage.  If 
you  have  your  own  sales  stand  or 
sell  through  local  stores,  withdraw 
the  necessary  supply  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  selling,  in  order  that 
the  fruit  may  ripen  and  soften  be¬ 
fore  the  consumer  gets  it.  Many 
people  have  not  the  space  nor  in¬ 
clination  to  lay  away  apples  to  ripen. 
You  do  not  see  the  banana,  the 
orange  or  the  tomato  people  putting 
grass-green  stuff  on  the  counter. 

The  best  retail  apple  package  is 
the.  three  to  five  pound  paper  carton 
selling  at  30  to  50  cents  of  which  the 
housekeeper  will  use  two  or  three 
a  week.  In  such  a  package  we  have 
often  noticed  a  good  deal  of  bruis¬ 
ing  if  packed  at  the  storage  or 
caused  by  delivery.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  best  to  include  the  exact  number 
of  flat  cartons  in  each  bushel  crate, 
and  let  the  filling  be  done  by  the 
store  help  as  needed. 

Maine  Walter  A.  Withrow 


Photo:  D.  M.  Babbitt,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
Philip  Berger  of  Pittstovon,  Custodian  for  the  Hunterdon  Mechanical  Tree 
Planter,  tows  the  machine  from  farm  to  farm  and  operates  it  while  the 
farmer  furnishes  tractor  and  driver.  The  machine  is  made  available  to 
Hunterdon  County  landowners  by  the  Hunterdon  County  National  Bank 
free  of  charge  with  the  farmer  paying  only  the  time  of  the  custodian.  In  the 
Spring  of  1951  the  machine  planted  125,000  trees,  as  a  part  of  the  county’s 
tree  planting  and  conservation  program  developed  by  the  county  agent  to 
stimulate  the  planting  of  Hunterdon’s  20,000  acres  of  idle  land  to  Christmas 
«•  trees  and  trees  for  posts  and  timber. 


ST72YEAR 

Subscription 

to  Better  Berries 
rplus  48  page  BERRY 
BOOK  &  1952  CATALOG 


Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these  two  Important  publications! 
Send  now  (a  post  card  will  do)  tor  our  48  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  a  FREE  2  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
BETTER  BERRIES.  Better  Berries  is  devoted  to  Better 
Berry  culture,  containing  timely  hints,  and  tips  for 
raising  all  kinds  of  berries. 


You  can  buy  with  confidence  from  Rayner 
Brothers  .  .  .  for  over  25  years  our  plants  have 
been  noted  for  their  sturdy  growth  and  production! 
Get  our  prices  and  plant  early  for  best  results. 


All  the  leading  varieties  for  producing 
large  luscious  berries  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Strong  healthy  plants  .  .  .  the 
best  quality  available. 


Fruit  Trees 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  in  all 
the  popular  varieties  that 
produce  luscious  fruit  and 
enhance  your  property.  Also, 
dwarf  Apple  and  Pear. 


A  wide  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  suitable  for 
decoration  or  group  plant¬ 
ings.  All  listed  in  New 
'52  Catalog. 


Every  lawn  should  have 
a  nut  tree,  excellent  for 
beauty  and  shade.  Enjoy 
large  luscious  health¬ 
ful  nuts. 


Apple 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


Burpee 

UlGBoy 


HY8*& 


SEED 
CATALOG 

I  All  the  famous  Burpee 
J  Hybrid  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  128  pages  gar¬ 
den  information:  hundreds  of  pictures 
many  in  color.  Money-saving  specials. 
The  leading  American  seed  catalog! 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


TOMATO 

Enjoy  the  biggest,  perfectly  smooth,  round, 
scarlet-red  tomatoes  you  ever  saw !  Tremen¬ 
dous,  thick-meated  fruits,  so  heavy  they  often 
weigh  over  1  lb.  each.  Superb  quality  and  extra 
delicious.  Wonderful  for  salads. 

Because  they  are  Hybrids,  plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier,  bear  heavier,  and  for  a  longer  season. 
Unequalled  for  the  home  garden.  Wins  prizes 
at  the  fairs,  always  gets  top  market  prices. 
SPECIAL  —  For  a  limited  time  only,  we’ll  mail  you 
lO  Seeds  FREE— send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to 
have  more  plants,  TO  Seeds  postpaid  for  only  $1. 
EXTRA  SPECIAL— Hybrid  Tomato  Garden:  Giant  Big  Boy  Hybrids, 
famous  BurpeeHybrids  and  also  the  extra-early  Burpeeana  Hybrids. 
All  3  Pkts.,  value  $1.30,  for  $1.  Send  dollar  bills  at  our  risk. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

623  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


BALLERINA  PETUNIA 

All  America  Award  Winner  1952 


-HARRIS  SUDS- 

We  Didn’t  Think  It  Was  Possible 

But  the  impossible  is  just  what  the  plant  breeders  have  ac¬ 
complished  in  producing  Ballerina. 

Giant  3*/2  inch  Flowers  Beautifully  Ruffled  and  Fringed. 
Soft  Glowing  Salmon  Color  With  No  Trace  of  Magenta.  Early 
and  Continuous  Bloom  on  Dwarf  Compact  Plants. 

Of  course  it  received  an  All  America  Award  and  will  be  in 
great  demand  for  gardens  large  and  small. 

We  Have  Both  the  Seeds  and  Potted  Plants. 
Illustrated  in  color  and  described  in  detail  in  our  1952  catalog. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

—1952  CATALOG  now  teach]  — 


ED  •  FAST  GROWING 

FRUIT  TREES 


Peach.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Acom- 
plete  line  of  the  best  money¬ 
making  varieties.  Scientifically 
prepared  to  grow  fast.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Also  high- 
grade  vegetable,  flower  and 
field  seeds.  Descriptions  in 
iour  FREE  catalog. 


Also  ROSES  •  SHRUBS  •  TREES  •  VINES 

Evergreens,  gladiolus,  phlox.  Everything  you 
need  to  beautify  your  yard.  Described  in  our 
free  bargain  catalog.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
BOX  24.  GENEVA.  OHIO 


New  hardy  English  Walnut.  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful 
shade  tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  berries,  new  grapes. 

Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

547  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  DOORWAY  PLANTING 
2  Pyramidal  Arbor  Vitae  j  $ 3.50 
2  Pfitzer  Juniper  j  postpaid 

Ideal  size  for  immediate  planting.  All  trans¬ 
plants.  Complete  planting  instructions.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement  and  ask  for  FREE 
price  list  other  items. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.  DEPT.  NORWAY,  MICH. 


has 


NEW  YORK 
WISCONSIN 
&  CANADIAN 

GROWN  IN  CANADA 

o  BARLEY,  GRASSES 

Write  Dept.  R-2 


HYBRID  CORNS 


If*  ,/ 


For  Prices 


Also  Outstanding  Open 
Pollinated  Varieties 

AND  CLOVERS 

Representatives  Wanted  in 
Unassigned  Territories 


6 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DIBBLE’S  Catalog 


FARM  SEEDS -AND  FARM  SEEDS  ONLY 

for  Sixty-one  Years 


OATS,  BARLEY, 
CORN,  ALFALFA, 
GRASS  SEEDS, 
CLOVER  AND 
SEED  POTATOES 


Get  this  beautiful  catalog,  in 
color,  before  you  select  your 
seeds.  A  penny  postal  card 
will  do.  Send  today. 

Write  to 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  *  Seedgrower 


BOX  B, 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


V 


HARRIS’  Crosby  Green  Top  Beet 


-•HARRIS  SECDS-i 

GREEN  TOP  BEETS  Have  "Eye  Appeal" 

AVAILABLE  FROM  HARRIS’  ONLY 

In  eoo!  spring  and  fall  weather  their  glossy,  bright  green  tops 
attract  buyers  when  those  with  normal  red  tops  are  not  moving. 
Excellent  bunching  type  with  good  deep  red  color,  handsome 
smooth  appearance  and  top  quality. 

Here’s  concrete  proof  that  Harris'  program  of  breeding  and 
selecting  is  paying  off  in  vegetables  and  flowers  that  bring  the 
highest  prices  even  in  highly  competitive  markets. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardener a’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

-1952  CATALOC  vow  Amdij — * 


BETTER  BRED  SEEDS 


Of  Experiment  Station  Tested  and  Recommended  Strains 
Oats — Barley — Silage  Corn — Pot  .toes — Cabbage — Husking  Corn- 
Soybeans— Sweet  Corn— Wheat — Rye 

CERTIFIED  SEEDS  FROM  OVER  lOOO  ACRES 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Vetch,  Brome 
Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixtures.  All  of  high  quality  and  from  sources  proven  best. 

Mail  post  card  todau  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


‘HifiilYIW 


jrm 


Evergreen 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  660-900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

-  W.  t.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-l,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  —  Erie,  Great  Bay,  Empire,  Sioux  and  21  other 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

Strawberry  Plants 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  in 
All  Popular  Varieties.  A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of 
Facts.  No  Fakes.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  1952  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant 
Offer  and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TREES  •  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  for  ornament,  wind¬ 
break,  snowfence,  erosion  control,  Christmas 
trees.  Spruce,  Firs,  Pines,  Birch,  others. 
Free  Planting  Guide  —  Price  List. 
WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY 
NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


Grow 

XMAS 


Turn 
Waste  Land 
into 
Profits 


hOur  experience 
y  growing  over  20 
j  million  trees 
yearly  is  avail¬ 
able  to  you  in  our  _ 

Christmas  Tree 

Grower's  Guide.  A  small  investment  on  poor 
land  now  should  pay  annual  Christmas  Tree 
dividends,  starting  in  4  or  5  years.  Plant  a 
few  acres  now — finance  children  through  college 
or  other  things  you  want  in  coming  years. 
Write  today. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  me 


LJ  Box  20-A,  Indiana,  Fa. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mall  to  You  Our 

Free  1952  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  48  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. 


NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

HOOSIER  GOLD,  All-American  selection 
from  the  Purdue  Station.  Also  Improved 
Spancross,  Improved  Marcross,  Washington, 
Carmelcross,  Grant,  T_incoln,  Lee,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


NEW  GRAPE 

New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  Also 
new  Seedless.  No  spraying,  delicious 
quality,  every  home  owner  can  grow  them 
easily.  Nut  trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
berries,  small  fruits.  Stock  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

547  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


LATHAM  &,  TAYLOR  Red  Raspberry  Plants,  $5.50- 
100.  PREMIER  Strawberries  $2.25-100.  Fresh  dug 
and  postpaid.'  Order  now  for  Spring.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  NEW  KENNEBEC  &  ESSEX  CERTIFIED 
Seed  Potatoes.  Blight  Resistant,  Big  Yielders.  Low 
disease  readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  8UNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY, Johnstown, Pa. 
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Send  postcard  or  fetter 
e  tfurpee  Seed  Catalog  rnfE 

BURPEE  CO.  iKtS 

426  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


•  BLUEBERRIES  • 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  HOME  USES 
All  leading  varieties  for  commercial 
planting  pr  the  home  garden.  Easy 
to  grow.  Write  for  Free  Catalog, 
price  list  and  planting  instructions. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

BOX  50,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


January  5,  1952 

Orchard  Safeguards  Against 


Winter  s 

Because  Winter  is  a  period  of 
natural  food  scarcity,  certain  wild 
creatures  invariably  look  to  farm¬ 
lands  for  subsistence.  Attracted  by 
an  easily  available  food  supply  of 
discarded  fruit,  tender  twigs,  buds, 
bark  and  rootstock,  such  creatures  as 
field  mice,  rabbits  and  deer  make 
the  orchard  a  popular  place  for  their 
activities.  Moreover,  since  the  or¬ 
chard  is  especially  vulnerable  in 
Winter,  these  animals  often  inflict 
serious  and  lasting  damage.  In  many 
cases  the  results  of  their  visits  can 
be  measured  directly  as  a  decrease 
in  next  year’s  fruit  production,  and 
a  costly  loss  of  continuous  fruit  pro¬ 
ducers.  Only  through  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  and  continual  use  of  control 
measures  can  orchard  damage  be 
checked  and  prevented. 

Ordinarily  few  farmers  pay  much 
heed  to  the  presence  of  wildlife  in 
the  orchard  from  year  to  year,  al¬ 
though  usually  some  noticeable  dam¬ 
age  is  inflicted  regularly.  However, 
during  certain  periods  of  adverse 
winter  weather  a  virtual  wildlife 
plague  may  result  and  cause  over¬ 
whelming  injury  to  the  entire  or¬ 
chard.  This  is  particularly  true  if  a 
harsh  Winter  follows  a  prolonged 
period  of  mild  ones.  It  is  important 
to  give  this  pomt  special  consider¬ 
ation,  since  farmers  in  the  Northeast 
have  been  exceptionally  favored  by 
relatively  open  Winters  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Wildlife  Numbers  Have  Increased 

Mild  Winters  have  given  orchard 
pests,  such  as  field  mice,  rabbits  and 
deer,  a  good  chance  to  build  up  their 
populations.  In  some  areas,  game 
technicians  point  out,  these  crea¬ 
tures  are  more  abundant  than  they 
have  been  in  the  last  decade.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  since  wild  animals  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  their  numbers  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  are  far  beyond  the  natural 
carrying  limits  of  the  land.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  such  a  buildup  leads  to  over¬ 
crowding  and  puts  a  terrific  bite  on 
all  available  food.  Thus  should  a 
hard  Winter  be  superimposed  over 
these  conditions,  severe  damage  is 
certain  to  result. 

The  consequences  of  these  out¬ 
breaks  are  extremely  realistic  as  past 
records  indicate.  During  the  Winter 
of  1931-32  an  orchardist  at  Wappin- 
gers  Falls,  N.  Y.,  had  28  per  cent  of 
his  trees  girdled  by  field  mice;  for¬ 
tunately  nearly  all  the  trees  were 
saved  by  bridge  grafting.  At  near¬ 
by  Poughkeepsie,  another  farmer 
estimated  his  damage  in  excess  of 
$2,000  as  the  result  of  severe  mouse 
injury  when  many  of  his  15-year  old 
trees  were  hopelessly  girdled.  Among 
other  trees  girdled  were  a  number  of 
50-year  old  ones,  indicating  that 
even  trees  of  that  age  are  not  im¬ 
mune  to  damage.  Rabbits  are  equally 
as  destructive.  Where  they  have  been 
allowed  to  increase  unchecked,  their 
damage  has  been  equal  to  that  of 
mouse  injury.  Deer,  too,  can  often 
inflict  losses  on  an  orchard,  and  it 
does  not  require  many  deer  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  damage.  One 
orchardist  reported  87  two-year  old 
trees  destroyed  in  three  nights  by 
deer.  In  another  orchard  175  trees 
were  destroyed  in  one  night;  still 
another  farmer  lost  his  entire  or¬ 
chard  of  1,000  young  trees  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deer  damage. 

Observe  Type  of  Injury 

The  first  consideration  in  prevent¬ 
ing  or  controlling  any  type  of  wild¬ 
life  damage  is  to  acquaint  oneself  with 
knowledge  of  the  type  of  injury  each 
animal  inflicts.  In  other  words,  it  is 
important  to  identify  the  creature  to 
be  restricted  or  controlled. 

In  New  York  State,  two  kinds  of 
field  mice  are  recognized  as  potential 
threats  to  the  orchard.  These  are  the 
meadow  mouse  (Microtus)  and  the 
pine  mouse  (Pitymys).  The  pine 
mouse  is  largely  restricted  to ,  Long 
Island  and  the  New  York  City  re¬ 
gion,  while  the  meadow  mouse  is 
found  throughout  the  entire  State.  A 
number  of  investigators  who  have 
studied  these  mice  with  respect  to 
fruit  tree  damage  contend  that  it  is 
possible  to  differentiate  between 
meadow  house  and  pine  mouse  in¬ 
jury.  These  investigators  maintain 
that  the  pine  mouse  girdles  beneath 
the  ground  level  and  the  meadow 
mouse  above  the  ground.  However, 
close  study  of  the  habits  of  field  mice 


Wildlife 

over  a  period  of  years  convinces  the 
eminent  Cornell  University  mammal- 
ogist,  Professor  William  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  that  this  may  be  true  in  the 
South,  but  it  does  not  hold  for  New 
York.  Moreover,  practically  100  per 
cent  of  the  mouse  injury  in  New 
York  witnessed  by  Prftfessor  Hamil¬ 
ton  over  a  three-year  period  could 
be  attributed  to  meadow  mice.  Only 
in  an  Orange  County  orchard  did  it 
appear  that  damage  resulted  from 
pine  mice. 

Usually  meadow  mouse  damage 
does  not  occur  in  bare  openings,  but 
takes  place  under  cover  of  snow  or 
matted  vegetation.  Injury  is  in¬ 
flicted  when  the  tree  bark  is  gnawed 
near  the  root  collar  and  up  the  trunk 
as  high  as  the  protective  snow  cover 
extends.  These  mice  may  even  fell 
small  trees  or  shoots  up  to  one- 
quarter  inch  in  diameter.  They  some¬ 
times  leave  small  piles  of  twigs  three 
to  four  inches  long,  stripped  of  their 
bark,  around  the  tree  base  as  indi¬ 
cators  of  their  work.  And  occasion¬ 
ally  they  will  denude  large  root  sec¬ 
tions  of  bark.  Mere  presence  of 
meadow  mice  is  often  detected  by 
numerous  burrows  which  can  be 
traced  along  the  ground  surface.  In 
general  mice  gnawings  lack  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  direction,  since  tooth 
marks  run  at  all  angles. 

Pine  mouse  damage  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  meadow  mouse,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  it  can  be  differentiated  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the 
bark  is  gnawed.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  pine  mouse  to  damage  roots 
by  leaving  uneven  patches  of  bark 
around  the  root  collar  and  on  the 
under  side  of  large  roots. 

Rabbit  injury  is  inflicted  princi¬ 
pally  upon  young  trees,  yet  older 
ones  do  not  always  escape  damage. 
The  usual  type  of  injury  consists  of 
trunk  girdling,  but  in  times  of  high 
snows  twigs  may  be  severed  and 
crotch  branches  girdled.  At  times 
the  trunk  bark  of  a  young  tree  may 
be  gnawed  in  areas  of  large 
patches,  thus  distinguishing  rabbit 
damage.  But  more  often  the  smaller 
branches  seem  to  be  preferred. 
Rabbits  tend  to  clip  the  ends  of  twigs 
in  a  clean  slanting-out  fashion  that 
resembles  that  made  with  a  knife. 

On  the  other  hand,  deer  leave  the 
ends  of  branches  clipped  in  a 
broken,  rough  condition.  Moreover, 
the  mere  height  from  the  ground  of 
the  injury  is  the  best  clue  to  deer 
damage.  Furthermore,  deer  seem  to 
have  trouble  cutting  branches  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  so 
usually  their  work  is  confined  to 
slender  twigs.  Deer  actually  dam¬ 
age  fruit  trees  in  two  different  ways 
during  Winter.  In  one  instance  they 
eat  the  ends  of  lateral  branches,  pre¬ 
ferring  new  growth.  This  happens 
usually  on  trees  newly  planted  to 
the  six-year  age  class.  In  another 
instance  the  fruit  and  leaf  spurs  are 
removed  by  the  deer,  mostly  from 
the  lower  branches  of  older  trees. 

Control  and  Prevention 

Once  the  type  of  damage  has  been 
determined,  the  next  phase  of  oper¬ 
ations  is  control  and  future  preven¬ 
tion  of  injury.  While  many  kind  of 
control  measures  are  available 
against  the  different  species  of  wild¬ 
life,  it  is  best  to  acquaint  yourself 
thoroughly  with  the  ones  that  should 
work  best  on  your  farm  or  in  your 
locality.  Probably  the  best  stand  is 
continual  warfare  against  all  orchard 
pests  by  utilizing  the  combined 
methods  of  control. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  and  most 
effective  method  of  guarding  against 
mice  and  rabbits  is  the  use  of  wire 
barriers  around  tree  trunks.  Galvan¬ 
ized  half-inch  hardware  cloth  is  your 
best  bet.  In  some  orchards  window 
screening  has  been  tried,  even  a 
high-grade  copper  screening,  but 
these  materials  offered  little  pro¬ 
tection  against  mice. 

A  piece  of  hardware  cloth  is  sim¬ 
ply  fashioned  into  a  cylinder  with  a 
diameter  large  enough  to  permit  tree 
growth  for  several  years.  Sharp  ends 
of  the  cloth  may  then  be  used  to 
secure  the  cylinder  in  place  at  the 
top,  middle  and  bottom.  To  prevent 
mice  from  girdling  below  the  ground, 
the  cylinder  may  be  set  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  or  more.  Remember  too 
that  the  wire  guard  should  be  high 
enough  to  allow  for  the  expected 
maximum  snowfall,  since  rabbits 


7hs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


3  MODELS 
S  ft.  cut 
6*8"  cut 
9*6"  cut 


Cutting  height  up  to  14“ 
Mulches  as  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 

Mows  pastures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

Ideal  for  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadwey  mow¬ 
ing 

Protected  heavy-d  u  t  y 
parts  for  all-  weather 
operation 


See  it  at  your 
dealers  now  — — 
or  write: 


BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 
OREGON,  ILLINOIS 


PROTFCT  THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  UDDER  .  , 

Bwith  the  daily  help  of  Corona's 
—the  Woolfet-rich  salve  with 
odorless  antiseptic.  Stays  on. 

— — Rhba  in.  8  oz.  can  91.00  at 

908_  dtaUrtor^pottpatd. 
Corona  HOI  17A11,  KtStOl,  0. 


UDDER-TEAT 

OINTMENT 

FOR  ALL  MINOR 
WOUNDS,  CHAPS, 
CRACKED  SKIN 


TRIAL  SAMPLE  10< 


★  New  Stars  in  Ihe  Fruit  World  ^ 

New  high  producing  Lindallcious,  Canall,  Utah 
Shipper  and  Aremore  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  70 
other  new  and  standard  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Grape  plant  varieties  to  choose  from.  Experimental 
plants  without  extra  charge  with  every  order. 
FRUIT  TREES  —  EVERGREENS  —  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  —  All  Plants  Proven  by  Actual  Tests. 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES, 

Sunny  Hill  Nurseries  and  Experimental  Farms 
NORTH  COLLINS.  NEW  YORK 


GREENHOUSE 

THIS  MODEL  *395 


A  practical  addition  to  your  farm  or  home. 
Costs  less  than  buildings  of  usual  construc¬ 
tions.  Made  in  sections  for  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  Size  10  by  II  ready  to  go 
on  your  foundation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-to  green¬ 
houses  from  $175.  State  If  wanted  for  home 
or  farm.  Automatic  heat  and  ventilation 
available.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  9 1  - J. 
Hand  Book— Greenhouse  Gardening 
For  Everyone  —  22  Illustrated 

<  hapters.  Post  Paid  S4.00 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  lU. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 

-  .  „  ...  4  yr-  transplanted,  3  to 

4  ,.n’.JaU —  on,T  **  postpaid-  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid  all 
transplanted,  -i  to  10  In.  tall  Fire 
each  4  yr.  old  American  Arbor- 
TJtae>  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce:  5  yr. 
old  Mugho  Pine,  Black  H1U  Spruce, 
all  25  for  $3.  (VVost  of  Miss  River 
add  25c.)  Free  Illustrated  price  list 
sJP2.a,JL  evergreen  trees  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. ' 
Dept.  RN-112  Fryeburg,  Main* 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  1 25  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  CDCr 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  FALL 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  751,  Rockford,  ILL. 


MUtTIFLORA  ROSE 

Ths  Permanent  Living  Fence.  For  your  lawn,  fields  or  game 
cover — beautiful,  attractive.  Once  grown  needs  no  repairs. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Never  needs  trimming  .  .  .  grows  from  6 
to  8  feet  tall,  at  average  of  12  to  18  inches  per  year. 
Special  introductory  offer  (about  fifty  feet  of  living  fence) 
25  plants  for  $1.50  post  paid.  Order  today  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Complete  list  other  items  FREE. 

WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY  DEPT.  NORWAY,  MICH. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 

Plants.  GBm  Everbearing  Strawberry  $2.25-100. 
Many  Others.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY  NURSERY 
ROUTE  7.  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


feed  on  top  of  snow.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  have  the  guard  about  18 
inches  above  the  probable  snow  line. 
This  is  beyond  a  rabbit’s  reach. 

Poison  baits  are  also  usually  effec¬ 
tive  against  mice  and  rabbits,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  there  is  a  heavy  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  creatures  and  natural 
foods  are  scarce.  The  common  poison 
largely  recommended  is  powdered 
strychnine.  One  ounce  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  mixed  with  a  tablespoon  of 
gloss  starch  in  one-fourth  teacup  of 
cold  water  and  stirred  into  three- 
fourths  pint  of  boiling  water  to  make 
a  thin,  clear  paste.  Then  an  ounce  of 
baking  soda,  one-fourth  pint  of 
heavy  corn  syrup,  and  a  tablespoon 
of  glycerine  or  petrolatum  are  added 
to  the  paste  and  the  resultant  mass 
is  applied  to  12  pounds  of  wheat. 

The  final  mixture  should  be  dried 
and  placed  in  a  tight,  properly  la¬ 
beled  metal  container,  and  placed  out 
of  reach  of  children  and  pets.  This 
bait  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is 
dry.  It  should  be  placed  at  intervals 
along  natural  mouse  and  rabbit  run¬ 
ways  or  at  the  openings  to  burrows 
when  these  are  located.  About  a 
tablespoon  of  bait  is  adequate  for 
each  bait  station.  The  orchard  should 
be  adequately  fenced  to  keep  out 
poultry  and  livestock. 

Since  rabbits  are  of  concern  to 
hunters,  many  sportsmen’s  clubs 
have  aided  orchardists  by  trapping 
troublesome  rabbits  and  transplant¬ 
ing  them  in  understocked  sections 
where  they  do  not  interfere  with 
agriculture.  The  rabbits  are  live- 
trapped  in  box  traps,  and  this  type 
of  operation  is  most  effective  during 
Winter.  The  big  advantage  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  this  type  is  that  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  cleaned  of  rabbits,  pro¬ 
viding  enough  traps  are  used. 

Another  control  and  preventive 
is  the  use  of  repellents.  These  are 
composed  of  paints,  smears  and  other 
distasteful  substances.  They  usually 
offer  protection  of  trees  from  rabbit 
damage  as  well  as  being  beneficial 
in  preventing  surface  girdling  by 
mice.  The  ideal  repellent  is  one  that 
not  only  deters  wildlife  but  one  that 
is  equally  effective  after  a  long  du¬ 
ration  as  when  first  applied.  Few 
wildlife  repellents  can  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement.  However,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service’s  96A  formula 
can  be  obtained  on  request  from  that 
department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ap¬ 
pears  to  come  closest  to  the  ideal 
repellent  for  winter  protection  of 
orchards. 

One  type  of  insurance  against  deer 
damage  is  an  electric  fence.  Al¬ 
though  this  device  is  not  always  100 
per  cent  effective,  it  seems  to  out¬ 
rank  a  woven  wire  fence;  it  is  also 
less  expensive.  A  typical  electric 
fence  erected  to  keep  deer  out  con¬ 
tains  three  strands  of  wire  placed 
about  a  foot  apart  with  the  first  a 
foot  from  the  earth.  Of  course,  the 
chief  trouble  with  an  electric  fence 
is  the  maintenance  problem.  The 
fence  is  usually  broken  and  short- 
circuited  when  deer  try  to  go 
through,  and  falling  branches  may 
cause  the  fence  to  fail.  Furthermore, 
where  a  long  fence  is  employed,  it  is 
a  diffcult  and  labor-consuming  task 
to  walk  the  fence  and  service  the 
necessary  repairs. 

Deer  can  often  be  deterred  from 
the  orchard  by  the  use  of  repellents 
during  Winter.  Two  materials  that 
have  given  some  results  are  asa- 
foetida,  an  imported  gum,  and 
naphthalene  flakes,  which  are  widely 
used  in  the  home  to  combat  moths. 
Either  substance  may  be  used.  Place 
a  small  quantity  (about  three  table¬ 
spoons)  of  the  material  in  a  cloth 
bag  and  hang  a  bag  on  each  tree 
three  to  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
Asafoetida  is  most  effective  during 
moist  weather  because  it  remains 
soft  and  the  odor  persists.  The  oppo¬ 
site  is  true  of  the  naphthalene,  since 
its  odor  lasts  longer  during  dry 
weather  conditions. 

Actually,  while  all  methods  of 
wildlife  control  in  the  orchard  have 
their  merits,  each  one  is  by  no 
means  the  final  answer.  It  is  a  good 
policy  to  combine  all  of  them  and 
wage  relentless  war  on  bothersome 
wildlife  if  results  are:  to  be  expected. 
Certainly  here  is  a  case  where  the 
proverbial  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  the  pound  of  cure.  So  whether 
you  resort  to  mechanical  protectors, 
poisons,  traps  or  repellents,  remem¬ 
ber  that  constant  vigilance  is  a 
necessity  during  the  critical  winter 
period  when  the  tree  life  in  your 
orchard  may  be  threatened  by  harm¬ 
ful  wildlife.  James  E.  Lawrence 


TF  V*  Your  farm  may  be  paying  only 

g  half  what  it  should.  Leading  au- 

MfllFa  thorities  say  average  crop  yield 
could  be  doubled  by  putting  the 
m  m  soil  in  balance  and  using  the  right 

lyXOfQ  amounts  of  fertilizer. 

IWIrtno^Doub,eorTriP,eYourYield 

lilvllcy  The  easy  Sudbury  Way  can 

r*ET  nircrn  make  land  produce  two  to  three 
UfcT  dIUucR  times  as  much!  Every  dollar  you 
Aun  RETTED  spend  on  fertilizer  will  bring  back 
Mnu  DC  i  I  CK  $5.00  or  more  in  bigger  yield. 

CROPS  Save  Up  to  $10.00  an  Acre 

The  SUDBURY  Soil  Test  Kit 
shows  how  much  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  to  put  on  every 
|  field.  Also  tells  whether  lime  is 
(needed  (pH)  and  how  much.  Cuts 
fertilizer  costs  up  to  $10  or  more  an 
acre— keeps  from  using 
wrong  kinds  which  may 
harm  instead  of  help. 

No  Knowledge  of 
Chemistry  Needed 

Easy  as  reading 
a  thermometer  l 
Takes  less  than 
10  minutes,  costs 
less  than  10c  per 
test.  Streamline 
welded  steel  chest 
— everything  for 
hundreds  of  tests 
only  $29.95. 

Send  No  Money!  TRIAL  q 

Order  today  only  $29.96  C.O.D.  plus  post-  nC^ti 
age,  or  send  check  and  we  will  pay  postage. 

If  not  delighted  with  its  high  quality,  you 
may  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

Or,  use  our  Easy  Payment  Plan— you  pay 
only  $4.96  plus  postage  on  delivery,  then  4 
easy  monthly  payments  of  $6.76  each. 

BETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEED 
If  kit  hasn’t  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
at  end  of  season,  return  it  for  full  refund. 
OverJ300,000  Sudbury  Kits  Now  in  Use 

^Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  960,  S.  Sudbury,  Mass 

I  |  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  I — |  Send  kit  C.O.D.  * 

I  I — I  send  kit  postpaid.  I I  $29.96  plus  postage.  E 

I  I  I  Send  kit  on  Easy  Payments — I’ll  pay  mail-  | 
■  I — I  man  $4.95  plus  postage  on  delivery,  then  , 

I  mail  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.76  each. 

|  Name . . . | 

»  R.  D.  or  St . 1 

^  —  „  —  .J?one^.  „  .  State . j 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer  “ 


introductory  OFFER 


ROBSON 

Seneca  Chief 

HYBRID  YELLOW 

SWEET  CORN 


best 

freezer 

variety 


Sweet  'n'  tender  .  .  .  it's 
the  best  tasting  sweet 
com  ever!  Best  for  freez¬ 
ing  too!  Deep  kernel 
small  cob.  Holds  in  eat¬ 
ing  condition  on  stalk 
longer  than  any  other 
variety . lb.  *1.10 

;.'v. 


% 


,.  wl'lki,#.  4  . 


Burpee 


Best  and 
Easiest 
to  Grow 

Bears'1 

Double  to 

4Times  As  Much — andfora 
longer  season.  Handsome  green 
fruits  8  in.  or  more  long,  extra 
delicious.  Crisp  white  flesh, 
grand  for  slicing.  Hybrid  Vigor 
makes  the  vines  long-lived  and 
begin  to  bear  early,  continuing 

long  after  others  have  finished.  — - - 

.For  you  to  try,  we’ll  mail  10  seeds  FREE,  if  you 
send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to  have  more  plants, 
100  Seeds  postpaid  $1  ( send  $1  bill  at  our  risk ) . 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  also  FREE— all  famous  Burpea 
Hybrid  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  for  a  better  garden. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

582  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


CUCUMBER 

l  Seeds 

FREE 


AND 

GARDtN 

CM*10* 


3  packages  of  seeds X 
of  unusual  flowers  ^ 
GIVEN  FREE  with  purchase 
SENECA  CHIEF  at 


\  GIVEN  F 
L  of  i  a*. 


SPECIAL  $ 
PRICE  OF 


1 


I  MBI  ^'wsmm  kssmm  sis'  -  -  v  vX-.  X-X-,  \" 

I  ■■  HI  Mi  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ E  ■ 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS  " 

Box  203,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

I~~l  Send  me  special  introductory 
offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 

□  Send  me  FREE  CATALOG. 


Addraw. 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

Direct  from  Factory 

We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks, 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators.  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


BEAN’S  Cottontail  Rabbit  Repellent 

Prevents  Gnawing,  Girdling.  Quart — $1.75,  protects 
40-50  young  fruit  trees  all  winter.  Gallon — $5.75; 

pint  —  $1.00;  half-pint  —  50c.  (Postpaid). 

F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y, 
Farm  Chemical  Formulations  Division. 


COIL  WIRE  for  sale  for  John  Deere  baler  $8.50 
for  two  colls.  Write  for  prices  of  other  coil 
wire,  bale  ties  and  baler  twine. 

OSBORN  HAY  AND  MILLING  COMPANY 
OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


HARRIS’  BUTTERNUT  SQUASH 


■HARRIS  SEEDS' 

When  You  Plant  Butternut 

PLANT  THE  BEST  •  PLANT  HARRIS’ 

Our  years  of  careful  selection  have  produced  a  strain  with 
long,  straight,  thick  necks  of  solid  meat  which  la  unexcelled 
in  quality  and  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Butternut  suc¬ 
ceeds  on  poorer  soils  and  the  vines  are  resistant  to  borers. 
Ripens  early  but  keeps  well  into  the  winter.  Just  the 
right  size  for  family  use. 

HARRIS  SPECIAL  STRAINS  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  superior  to  many  being  offered  today. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  qsk  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

"1952  CATALOG  now  mady — 


How  to  Make  More  Money  in  the  Country 


Authorities  say  there’s  no  magic  to  making  more  money.  The 
only  secret  is  to  recognize  the  opportunities  all  around  us.  Every¬ 
one  has  watched  somebody  make  a  lot  of  money  from  an  idea 
we  should  have  grasped  ourselves.  Only,  the  other  fellow  saw 
the  chance  while  we  didn’t. 

Hardly  anyone  ever  sees  even  10%  of  the  hundreds  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  good  money  in  the  country  —  unless  they're 
pointed  out.  Now,  a  new.  book,  Fred  Tyler's  How  to  Make  a 
Living  in  the  Country  does  point  them  out. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FROM 
YOUR  FARM 

★  WHave  you  heard  of  this  plan  farmers 

are  using  to  make  more  profits  with 
layers,  yet  also  get  2  months’  va¬ 
cation  every  year? 

★  ★The  six  steps  farmers  say  almost 

guarantee  success  on  the  one  man 
chicken  farm?  (Farmers  are  earning 
$9,000  a  year  from  chickens  alone.) 

★  ★How  do  farmers  on  bargain-priced, 

formerly  abandoned  farms  manage  in 
2  years'  time  to  support  a  family  on 
comfortable  1952  standards  of  living? 

★  ★Can  the  practical  farmer  make  money 

from  fads  like  earthworm  culture,  or¬ 
ganic  farming,  trace  elements,  etc.  ? 
Some  time  you've  asked  yourself:  If  I 
should  want  to  pull  up  stakes,  where 
should  I  go  —  California,  Florida,  the 
Southwest,  or  where  else  to  make  the 
most  money  from  the  kind  of  farming  I 
like?  Read  every  word  of  where  you  can 
make  the  most  money  and  have  the  kind 
of  life  you  like. 


WITH  THIS  BOOK,  YOU  LEARN 

— how  to  make  money  from  a  trailer 
camp  or  tourist  cabins. 

— how  to  make  $3000  a  year  from  a 
roadstand  business  even  If  you 
never  raise  a  green  thing. 


— "white  collar"  businesses  for 
women  anxious  for  an  extra  In¬ 
come.  for  girls  wanting  careers 
near  home. 

— the  easiest  way  known  to  learn 
which  business  to  start. 

— the  "raised  on  our  own  farm" 
business,  the  newest,  easiest  op¬ 
portunity  in  country  areas  today 
for  earning  bigger  profits.  . 


Whether  you 
farm  now  or 
want  to  get 
started;  whether 
a  life  in  town 
suits  you  better  I 
whether  you're  a 
woman  anxious  for 
extra  income  or  a 
girl  wanting  a 
career  of  her 
own  near  home, 
you  will  profit 
from  this  book. 

If  you've  saved  some  money,  read  every  word  of  Fred 
Tyler’s  advice  on  the  deals  to  look  for,  the  traps  to  avoid. 
If  you’re  short  of  cash,  read  his  shrewd  advice  on  how  to 
get  started  on  a  shoestring. 

If  you  take  only  one  suggestion  from  How  to  Make  a  Liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Country,  you'll  earn  over  and  over  again  its  low 
cost  of  $1.  But  you  take  no  risk.  Your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

Kemember,  this  book  has  100,000  words,  15  fact-filled 
chapters.  So  order  today.  Send  ad.  name  and  address  and 
$1  biU  to  — 

HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS 

20  Second  Ave.,  Greenlawn,  L.  I.,N.Y. 
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TO  THE  MAN  WHO  FOOTS  THE  TRACTOR  BILLS; 


How  would  you  like  to  save  time  on  every  job  ...  to 
accomplish  more  at  lower  cost  every  hour  you’re  in  the 
field  ...  to  cut  maintenance  and  repair  expenses  to  the 
bone?  You  can  do  all  these  things  and  many  more  when 
you’re  farming  with  a  John  Deere  tivo-cylinder  tractor. 

The  greater  driving  force  developed  by  the  heavier 
rotating  parts  of  the  rugged  two-cylinder  engine  stretches 
fuel  dollars,  gives  extra  lugging  power  for  getting 
through  the  tough  spots.  The  exclusive  combination  of 
multi-speed  transmission  and  hydraulic  Powr-Trol  saves 
you  hours-a-week  . . .  cuts  days  off  the  work  calendar.  The 
six  job-geared  speeds  of  John  Deere  General-Purpose 
Tractors  match  every  requirement,  suit  every  condition, 
and  Powr-Trol  provides  effortless,  from-the-seat  control 
of  both  integral  and  drawn  equipment. 

Roll-O-Matic  “knee-action”  front  wheels  ease  field 
shocks,  provide  a  much  smoother  ride,  far  easier  han¬ 
dling.  Responsive,  shock-proof  steering  and  individual 
foot-operated  differential  bfakes  mean  outstanding  ma¬ 
neuverability,  and  the  deep-cushion  seat,  the  standing- 
room  platform,  the  convenient  “no-stretch”  control 


arrangement  mean  less  operator  fatigue  .  .  .  more  pro¬ 
ductive  labor. 


And  above  all,  there’s  longer  life,  greater  field  de¬ 
pendability,  fewer,  far  lower  repair  bills  with  a  John 
Deere  Tractor,  thanks  to  the  unmatched  simplicity,  the 
greater  strength,  the  more  rugged  construction  of  ex¬ 
clusive  John  Deere  two-cylinder  design. 

Talk  to  your  neighbors  who  own  John  Deere  Tractors. 
Learn  how  they’ve  cut  costs,  increased  work  output.  Then 
call  on  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  get  the  complete  story 
of  two-cylinder  tractor  economy.  Ask  about  the  greater 
adaptability  to  every  crop  and  job  that’s  possible  through 
use  of  a  two-piece  front  pedestal  and  five  interchangeable 
front-end  assemblies.  Arrange  for  a  field  demonstration. 
See  for  yourself  that  a  John  Deere  is  “tops”  not  only  in 
economy  but  on  every  other  count.  For  free  descriptive 
literature,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


t"  • 


Moline, 


free  literature 
Tractors. 


Name 


Town 


I 


L 
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At  the  New  Jersey  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Meeting 

Last  month  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  77th 
Annual  Meeting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
of  America  in  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  Bailey  Pepper  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  spoke  concerning  “Insecticidal 
Residue  Dangers  in  the  Soil.”  He 
stated  that  the  more  highly  refined 
insecticides  such  as  DDT  and  Ben¬ 
zene  hexachloride  are  resulting  in 
less  residues  in  the  soils.  A  few  years 
ago  before  these  materials  were  as 
highly  refined  there  was  a  definite 
soil  residue  problem. 

Trace  Elements  and  Soil  Manage¬ 
ment 

At  the  Truck  Crops  Session,  Dr. 
Firman  E.  Bear,  Department  of  Soils, 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  spoke  on  the  minor  element 
situation  in  vegetable  production.  He 
first  gave  a  report  of  the  minor  ele¬ 
ment  content  of  many  soils  in  New 
Jersey.  The  soils  either  contain 
plenty  of  the  minor  elements  or 
small  amounts  of  certain  of  them. 
Copper  deficiency  has  been  observed 
on  mucklands.  Manganese  deficiency 
has  been  observed  where  lime  has 
been  applied  at  too  heavy  a  rate  and 
the  soil  pH  is  too  high.  Boron  is  the 
most  common  minor  element  defi¬ 
ciency  in  New  Jersey  with  about 
one-third  of  the  soils  showing  a 
deficiency.  Molybdenum  deficiency 
has  been  observed  and  corrected  in 
alfalfa  and  broccoli  fields  in  New 
Jersey.  It  is  possible  that  zinc  is 
also  deficient  in  vegetable  crops  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  definitely  known 
as  yet.  Certain  of  the  weeds  have  the 
ability  of  extracting  minor  elements 
from  the  soil  more  readily  than  the 
vegetable  crops. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hester  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  spoke  concerning  the 
various  soil  types  on  which  vege¬ 
tables  are  grown  and  how  these  soils 
should  be  managed  to  control  ero¬ 
sion;  also,  how  certain  soil  types 
should  be  fertilized  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  fertilizer.  Each  soil  type 
must  be  handled  differently  from  an¬ 
other.  Certain  soil  types  are  high  in 
nutrients  whereas  others  are  quite 
low,  mainly  in  phosphorus  and 
potash.  He  stressed  crop  rotation 
using  a  grain  crop  and  then  a  vege¬ 
table  crop  followed  by  a  legume 
crop.  Such  a  rotation  increases  vege¬ 
table  yields.  At  a  later  talk  Dr. 
Hester  stressed  the  importance  of 
soil  testing  as  a  guide  in  fertilization. 

Apple  Spraying  Recommendations 

At  the  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  Apple  Insect  and 
Disease  Session,  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley 
outlined  briefly  the  apple  spraying 
recommendations  for  1952.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Groves  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  showing  the  effect  of  cer¬ 
tain  spray  combinations  on  pest  con¬ 
trol  and  fruit  finish.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  illustrated  talk  given  by 
Dr.  E.  H.  Glass  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  -Experiment  Station  in 
which  he  showed  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ous  insecticides  on  apple  finish.  It 
was  quite  evident  after  both  of  these 
talks  that  it  is  very  important  that 
the  apple  grower  should  be  certain 
of  his  spray  combinations  before 
applying  them  in  order  to  prevent 
serious  fruit  russeting.  Dr.  Glass 
stated  that  field  experience  has 
shown  that  some  of  the  organic 
phosphorus  insecticides  cause  injury 
to  McIntosh,  Cortland  and  related 
apple  varieties.  Parathion  and  EPN 
are  very  similar  in  that  they  injure 
young  tender  foliage  and  may  cause 
russeting  and  spotting  of  the  fruit. 
TEPP  does  not  injure  these  varieties. 
Attempts  to  correct  Parathion  injury 
show  that  certain  activated  carbons 
may  be  used  to  prevent  both  foliage 
and  fruit  injury.  Dr.  Glass  stated 
that  TDE  is  a  superior  insecticide  for 
the  control  of  the  red-banded  leaf 
roller  in  apples. 

Potato  Seed  and  Diseases 

At  the  Potato  Session  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  G  r  o  w  e  r  s’  Association  of 
America,  Mr.  John  Campbell  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  spoke  on  seed  produc¬ 
tion.  He  stated  that  all  potato  seed 
should  be  certified,  and  that  seed 
production  is  a  job  for  a  specialist 
grower  who  has  the  ability  and 
interest  to  grow  good  seed.  Only  the 
best  seed  should  be  used  and  it 


should  be  grown  where  production  is 
high  and  where  the  fields  can  be 
isolated  from  other  potatoes  so  that 
they  are  free  from  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Walker  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  spoke  concerning  the 
changes  in  the  control  of  late  blight 
and  scab.  The  high  fertility,  irri¬ 
gation  and  new  insecticides  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  plant  vigor  and 
plant  size.  This  increased  vigor  has 
made  it  more  difficult  to  control  the 
late  blight  disease.  Research  is  point¬ 
ing  towards  new  methods  of  scab 
control. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Stevenson,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  mentioned  the  breeding 
program  for  resistance  to  late  blight 
and  scab.  New  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  being  developed  that  will  resist 
these  diseases.  For  example,  Kenne¬ 
bec  is  resistant  to  late  blight  and 
Cherokee  is  resistant  to  both  late 
blight  and  scab. 

Mr.  Ernie  Munter  of  Indiana  gave 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  use 
of  machinery  on  large  scale  oper¬ 
ations.  He  grows  1,300  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  these  are  stored  in  pits 
in  the  field  until  they  are  needed 
for  Fall  and  Winter  removal  as  the 
market  demands.  After  four  years  of 
research,  Gehring  Farms  developed 
a  self-propelled  potato  harvester 
capable  of  digging  directly  from  the 
field  and  loading  into  trucks.  Five 
hundred  bushels  are  so  handled  per 
hour  at  a  cost  of  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  cents  per  bushel. 

Vacuum  Cooling  of  Vegetables 

Dr.  G.  A.  Johannessen  of  Cornell 
spoke  briefly  concerning  the  effect 
of  rapid  cooling  on  the  action  of 
bacteria  and  enzymes  in  vegetable 
crops.  The  important  thing  is  to  get 
the  temperature  down  quickly  so 
that  the  decaying  bacteria  will  be 
inactive  and  enzyme  reactions  are 
retarded  considerably. 

A  new  vacuum  process  of  pre¬ 
cooling  vegetables  was  described  by 
Dr.  B.  Friedman,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  The  fresh  vegetables 
are  placed  in  a  steel  chamber  which 
is  sealed  and  a  vacuum  then  created 
by  removing  air  and  water  vapor. 
The  flash  vaporization  of  water  from 
the  vegetables  caused  by  the 
vacuum  lowers  the  temperature  of 
the  vegetables  rapidly.  A  large 
national  produce  organization  in  the 
East  is  vacuum  cooling  100  to  175 
crates  of  pre-packaged  spinach,  cole¬ 
slaw,  and  mixed  salad  in  17  to  20 
minutes  to  about  38  degrees  F.  He 
said  the  vacuum  system  can  be  used 
with  asparagus,  husked  corn,  mush¬ 
rooms,  cabbage,  brussels  sprouts, 
lettuce  and  possibly  other  vege¬ 
tables. 

Mr.  W.  Lee  Allen  of  Salisbury, 
Md.,  spoke  concerning  some  of  the 
recent  changes  in  his  peach  orchard 
management  practices.  He  dealt 
mainly  with  the  problem  of  frost 
injury  to  blossoms  during  early 
Spring.  The  system  of  no  winter 
cover  crop  and  no  early  cultivation 
has  resulted  in  less  freezing  damage 
in  the  Spring  and  has  given  him 
crops  of  fruit  since  1948.  He  observed 
that  where  heavy  chickweed  cover 
was  present  in  an  orchard  frost 
damage  was  very  severe.  He  also 
said  that  where  the  orchard  was 
cultivated  during  blossom  time  or 
previous  to  blossom  time  the  injury 
was  much  more  severe  than  where 
the  soil  was  not  cultivated. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Society 
were  elected  and  for  1952,  Mr. 
Hilyard  Simpkins,  Burlington,  will 
serve  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society;  and  Mr.  Clin¬ 
ton  Carlough,  New  Brunswick,  will 
serve  as  vice-president. 

Ernest  G.  Christ 


"better  set  the  alarm  for  march  third' 


Controls 


apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches, 
California  blight  of  peaches,  brown  rot  and 
blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach  leaf 
curl,  cherry  leaf  spot  and  other  fungous 
diseases.  Phygon-XL  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  potent  non-mercurial  fungicide  com¬ 
mercially  available. 


Results: 


increased  yields  of  top-quality  apples  and 
stone  fruits. 


Advantages: 


extremely  low  cost  per  acre,  very  easy  to 
apply,  compatible  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to 
pollen  and  bees.  *u.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,349,772 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 

dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 
Write  for  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  #3  to: 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  C0MPANY~'\ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants— Spergon,  Spergon-DDT, 
Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL,  Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phy- 
gon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL- DDT,  Thiram  Naugets  —  fungicides 
—Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL— insecticides— Synklor-48-E. 
Synklor-50-W  — fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus 
Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  —  miticides  —  Aramite. 
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A  Ford  T ractor  is 
always  worth  more! 


GREATER  VALUE  WHEN  NEW... 
LESS  "TO  BOOT"  WHEN  YOU  TRADE 


What  the  Name  "FORD" 
on  a  Tractor  Means  to  You ! 

LOW  FIRST  COST 

You  can  save  up  to  $500  over  other 
two- plow  tractors  with  comparable 
equipment. 

LOW  OPERATING  COST 

■  Thrifty  to  run;  economical  to  maintain 
year  after  year. 

GOOD  SERVICE  EVERYWHERE 

Just  call  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
for  prompt  service. 

PARTS  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 

Genuine  Ford  parts  availability  Keeps  all 
Ford  products  ready  to  go. 

MODERN  DESIGN  AND 
ENGINEERING 

Outstanding  performance;  easy  to  use 
for  more  different  kinds  of  jobs. 

QUALITY  CLEAR  THROUGH 

High  quality  standards,  kept  high  by 
constant  test  and  inspection. 

TOP  VALUE  AT  TRADE-IN  TIME 

Even  after  years  of  use.  Ford  Tractors 
bring  good  prices. 


A  tractor  must  cut  costs  as  well 
as  save  you  labor;  must  stand  up 
in  value  as  well  as  in  perform¬ 
ance.  So  a  first  thing  to  consider 
is  its  investment  value  when 
trade-in  time  comes. 

A  Ford  Tractor  is  always  worth 
more  — a  major  reason  for  its 
popularity.  For  all  its  extra  value 
features,  it  is  priced  as  much  as 
$500  less  than  other  leading  two- 
plow  tractors  with  comparable 
equipment.  It  is  worth  more  over 
tbe  years  because  of  its  power 
and  economy— its  operating  ease 
and  speed— the  great  variety  of 
jobs  it  can  do. 

So,  as  farmers  everywhere 
know,  a  Ford  Tractor  is  easy  to 
trade  or  sell— a  really  good  one 
to  have  at  trade-in  time.  Because, 
it’s  a  Ford.  Remember  this!  And 
to  find  out  all  the  Ford  name 
means  in  a  tractor,  see  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer. 

FORD  TRACTOR  POWER 
and  DEARBORN  IMPLEMENTS 

...  the  ideal  working  combination 

Dearborn  Implements  are  designed  to 
team  with  the  Ford  Tractor  to  give  you 
faster,  easier,  more  economical  opera¬ 
tion  and  better  work  on  a  surprisingly 
wide  variety  of  jobs.  Let  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  prove  what  a  Ford 
Tractor  can  do  for  you  — by  an  actual 
demonstration  on  your  farm. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


COPYRIGHT  1951,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


ACRES 


Here  are  two  things  which  appear 
to  be  connected.  There  was  a  time 
when  there  were  no  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  fireworks,  and  that  meant 
an  awful  lot  of  boom  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  next  day,  it  almost  al¬ 
ways  rained.  I  remember  a  time 
when  there  was  an  awful  drought  in 
the  wheat  belt  with  no  rain  for  many 
weeks.  The  people  finally  hired  men 
to  come  with  cannon  and  shoot  ex¬ 
plosive  shells  high  into  the  air  and, 
sure  enough,  the  next  day  it  rained. 
Any  veteran  will  tell  you  that  a  big 
battle  almost  always  meant  continu¬ 
ous  rain.  It  would  appear  that  any¬ 
thing  which  causes  a  great  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  air  will  result  in  a  storm. 
That  is  the  first  thing.  Now,  here  is 
the  second. 

During  the  last  week  in  October, 
the  Army  set  off  many  high  ex¬ 
plosives  in  Nevada  and  climaxed  by 
dropping  an  atom  bomb  which  shook 
the  earth  for  miles  around  and  sent 
a  column  of  smoke  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air.  The  next  day,  the  worst 
snowstorm  the  southwest  has  ever 
experienced  so  early  in  the  season 
set  in  and  lasted  until  the  entire 
region  was  paralyzed  under  snow 
from  20  inches  to  five  feet  deep.  The 
storm  reached  us  and,  for  three  days, 
we  had  a  howling  blizzard  and  in¬ 
tense  cold  which  broke  all  records 
as  far  back  as  the  weather  bureau 
has  kept  records.  Southern  Missouri 
is  in  the  cotton  belt  and  they  usu¬ 
ally  pick  cotton  until  Christmas.  It 
is  rare  for  that  part  of  the  country 
to  have  any  snow  before  January. 
More  than  200  people  died  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  storm. 

I  shoveled  snow  for  an  entire  week 
to  keep  the  yard  and  driveway  open. 
Air  is  much  like  water.  As  a  boy, 
you  tossed  a  stone  into  a  pond  and 
watched  the  ripples  spread  until  they 
reached  the  shore.  Any  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  air  will  produce  air 
waves  which  travel  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  We  are  just  north  of  the 
tornado  belt,  but  we  did  get  the 
edge  of  one  storm  which  destroyed 
small  buildings  and  twisted  barns 
from  their  foundations. 

Now,  I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  two  things 
are  connected.  We  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  the  terrible  weather  we 
had  almost  during  the  whole  month 
of  November.  As  I  write,  the  Army 
is  shooting  again,  so  hang  onto  your 
hats. 

Here  are  some  gleanings  from  the 
wayside  as  I  rambled  along  the 
trail.  In  your  own  community,  you 
will  find  people  who  think  their 
ways  are  best  and  persist  in  trying 
to  enforce  their  ideas  upon  their 
neighbors.  You  have  met  such  people 
at  town  meetings  and  other  public 
gatherings.  One  of  the  hardest  les¬ 
sons  we  have  to  learn  is  to  live  our 
own  lives  and  let  others  live  theirs 
the  way  they  wish.  Freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  extends  only  as  far  as  the  other 
fellow.  When  your  activities  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  lives  of  others,  you 
are  not  exercising  freedom  but  li¬ 
cense.  You  do  not  need  to  make  any 
New  Year’s  resolutions.  They  were 
made  for  you  centuries  ago  and  you 
will  find  them  scattered  throughout 
the  greatest  story  ever  told  about  the 
greatest  life  ever  lived.  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  blush  a  little  if 
you  have  to  wipe  the  dust  off  the 
Bible  before  you  read  it. 

An  old  lady  remarked  the  other 
day  that  it  was  just  too  bad  that 
people  had  to  grow  old.  I  cannot 
agree  with  her,  for  I  prefer  the 
wisdom  of  Browning  who  said, 
“Grow  old  along  with  me,  the  best 
is  yet  to  be.”  We  have  to  live  a  long 
while  before  we  learn  to  live.  For 
myself,  I  long  ago  realized  that  the 
great  ambitions  of  my  youth  were 
only  dreams  which  could  never 
come  true.  When  you  reach  that 
point,  you  are,  ready  to  live  each 
day  as  it  comes  and  make  the  most 
of  it.  Sometimes,  I  wonder  at  the 
simple  faith  of  little  children,  yet  it 
is  just  such  faith  that  enables  us  to 
carry  on  when  the  going  is  rough. 

I  managed  to  get  the  fodder  into 


the  barn  in  good  condition  in  spite 
of  the  worst  November  weather  I 
have  ever  known.  Many  times,  I 
shook  the  snow  from  the  outside 
bundles  and  stood  them  along  the 
fence  row  to  dry  out.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  standing  and 
shocked  corn  in  this  part  of  the 
country  still  in  the  fields,  and  we 
have  had  an  almost  continuous  round 
of  rain,  mud,  or  snow.  One  thing, 
though,  is  sure,  this  too  Will  pass 
for  it  always  has  and  it  always  will. 

Cal  bought  some  roofing  for  the 
barn  many  weeks  ago  and  finally 
grabbed  the  only  decent  day  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time,  so  now  the  rain 
no  more  comes  through  the  roof.  A 
neighbor  had  to  take  out  a  number 
of  huge,  old  pear  trees  and  brought 
the  limbs  and  trunks  over  to  me.  I 
was  glad  to  get  the  wood  and  even 
more  glad  to  have  something  to  keep 
me  busy.  That  wood  is  all  sawed 
now  and  piled  away  in  the  dry.  It  is 
green  but  will  be  dry  by  the  time 
I  need  it.  You  see,  I  am  in  that  class 
of  people  who  do  Hhe  best  they  can 
with  what  they  have.  No  doubt, 
many  of  you  are  in  that  same  con¬ 
dition.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  it 
is  not  what  we  want  that  makes  us 
fat  but  what  we  have.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Incomplete  Signature  on 
Will 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  beneficiary 
named  in  a  paper  writing  purporting 
to  be  the  will  of  a  person  since  de¬ 
ceased,  you  may  be  out  of  luck  if 
the  signing  of  the  paper  was  not 
sufficient  in  law  to  show  that  the 
testator  (the  one  making  the  will) 
adopted  it  as  his  means  of  signing. 
Informalities  in  the  signing  of  wills 
are  held  by  the  courts  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  wherever  the  intention  of  the 
testator  is  clear  enough  to  identify 
himself  as  the  one  signing.  Since 
people  in  great  numbers  write  their 
own  wills,  and  countless  others  are 
made  beneficiaries,  this  identification 
business  of  signing  is  of  importance. 

The  general  rule  is  to  this  effect: 
Recipients  of  gifts  named  as  such  in 
a  supposed  will  written  by  the  tes¬ 
tator  or  prepared  for  him  by  others, 
will  be  deprived  of  their  benefac¬ 
tions  and  the  will  be  declared  in¬ 
operative,  if  the  signing  was  not 
sufficiently  completed  to  show  that  it 
was  a  finished  signature  as  the  testa¬ 
tor  intended  to  make  it,  i.  e.,  where 
he  had  stopped  before  getting  it  all 
written. 

In  one  court  case  a  man  in  his  last 
throes  started  to  write  his  name  to 
his  will  but,  after  making  one  stroke 
of  the  pen,  laid  it  down,  saying,  “I 
can’t  sign  it  now.”  The  beneficiaries 
offered  the  paper  for  probate,  but 
the  court  rejected  it  as  being  in¬ 
sufficiently  signed,  the  mark  of  the 
pen  not  being  intended  as  a  signa¬ 
ture. 

In  another  case  a  New  York  man, 
whose  given  name  was  Patrick,  about 
to  die,  began  to  sign  his  will  but, 
when  he  got  to  the  letter  “t”,  the  pen 
dropped  from  his  hand  and  he 
whispered  he  could  not  go  on.  An¬ 
other  person  present  picked  up  the 
pen,  crossed  the  “t”  and  finished 
writing  the  name.  A  court  refused  to 
probate  the  instrument  because  the 
signature  had  not  been  completed  by 
the  testator.  R.  D.  Bowers 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 


U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 


Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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It  s  time 
to  buy 

m _ .  / 


Place  Your  Order  NOW 

Supplies  may  be  short  at  planting  time — right  now’s  the  time 
to  plan  for  a  full  supply  of  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer. 

ROYSTER  GUARANTEES  SIX  PLANT  FOODS .  .  .  instead  of  the  usual 
three!  For  example,  if  you  use  5-10-10,  Royster  guarantees  the 
six  plant  foods  which  many  soils  lack  and  all  crops  need: 


5%  Nitrogen 
10%  Phosphoric  Acid 
10%  Potash 


17%  Calcium  Oxide 
PLUS  7%  Sulfur 

2%  Magnesium  Oxide 

Using  Royster’s  under  tobacco,  Mr.  J.  A.  Middleton,  High 
Point,  N.  C.,  made  1,716 pounds  per  acre  on  4.6  acres  .  .  .  Mr,  W. 
C.  Harders,  Wheeler,  Ind.,  made  140  bushels  of  com  per  acre  with 
Royster’s  on  60  acres . . .  and  Mr.  Palmer  A.  Hess,  Northampton, 
Pa.,  made  650  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  on  25  acres. 

For  bigger  yields  of  top-quality  crops,  insist  on  Royster — the 
Free-Flowing  6-Plant-Food  fertilizer  .  .  .  field-tested  since  1885. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  on  6-Plant-Food  Royster,  soil  care  and 
other  up-to-date  farm  information,  write  for  your  copy  of  the 
Royster  Farmers  News  Handbook.  F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 


FREE-FLOWING 


6 -PLANT’ FOOD 

ifoyster 


PAYS  OFF! 


21  FACTORIES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  TO  SERVE  FARMERS  IN  20  STATES 


Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  •  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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CLEAR  THE  FIELD 

of  the  shortest  alfalfa 

or  the  tallest  sorghum  Jhe 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


and  NEW  MOWER  BAR  UNIT 


Yes,  you  can  cut,  chop  and  load  short  or  tall  crops  in  one  op¬ 
eration,  saving  time,  manpower  and  money.  The  Gehl  Mower  Bar 
handles  such  crops  as  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Brome, 
as  well  as  tall-growing  Sudan  Grass,  Sorghum,  Soybeans  and 
Cane,  sowed  broadcast. 


Makes  you  independent  of  the  weather 

You  need  not  worry  over  the  difficulty  of  making  good  hay  in 
poor-drying  weather,  or  loss  of  nutrients  in  rain-damaged  hay. 
With  a  Gehl  Chopper  and  Mower  Bar  unit,  you  can  make  grass 
silage  that  delivers  more  feeding  value  per  acre.  Even  stacked 
or  trench  grass  silage  usually  contains  more  nutrients  than  the 
best  dried  hay. 

Engineered  to  do  a  better  job 

The  Gehl  is  simple.  Any  “kid”  who  can  run  a  tractor  can  set 
and  operate  it  to  cut  clean  and  fine  for  silage  ...  or  long  for  dry 
hay.  IT’S  THE  SHORT,  CLEAN  CUT  THAT  MAKES  THE 
BEST  SILAGE. 


Quick  Change-Over  for  3 -Way  Harvesting.  In  a  few  minutes, 
you  can  change  from  Mower  Bar,  to  Hay  Pickup,  or  Row-crop 
Attachment.  Either  motor  or  power  take-off  drive. 

Gehl  Equipment  Does  a  Complete  Job,  from  Field  to 
Storage  ...  a  better  chopper  ...  a  powerful  tilt-up  blower  .  . . 
free  plans  for  building  your  own  self-unloading  wagon  box  with 
Gehl  Metal  Parts  Kit.  Gehl  has  sold  more  forage  harvesters  than 
any  other  independent  manufacturer.  Get  the  best  .  .  .  get  Gehl. 

FREE  Report  on  Last  Year’s  Grass  Silage  Operations 

We  are  preparing  a  pamphlet  illustrating  and  describing 
last  year’s  operations  in  Grass  Silage  Making  with  Gehl 
Forage  Harvesters.  Send  in  your  name  and  address, 
and  we’ll  mail  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press. 


New  Gehl  Mower  Bor 
Attachment  with  own 
motor ...  for  short  or 
tail  grass  silage  or 
dehydroted  meal 


The  Hay  Pickup 
Attachment  with 
Power  Take-off 


The 

Attachment  with 
Power  Take-off 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MA-200,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP! 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar¬ 
anteed  HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 

havahartT  TiTKVoKIiy; 

Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ _ _ 


SEND 


& 


BOO* 


OADCASTER 

,  .  Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 

Sizes:  3  10  14  K.  money  Spee;j0|  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 

Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee. 
12.000  WORKING  IN  28  SIATES__  I 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  1A,N.  J. 


NEW  /6" 
LIGHTWEIGHT  SAW.  IT'S 
L IMBING  -  TRIMMING  WIZARD! 

Dealer  Opportunity 


LOMBARD,  Ashland,  Mess.,  Dept  C 


$3.20  Footvalve  Included  ffl  1  I 
without  extra  cost  with 
pump  to  keep  workmen 
busy  in  no  profit  season, 
making  our  all  purpose, 
twice  capacity  of  any  of  comparable 
size,  pressure  pump.  Threaded  for 
pipe  and  Garden  hose.  A  Dealer 
writes,  “Your  new  pump  is  a  Dandy. 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON. 

KEN0ZA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation 


What  happens  when  a  farm 
manager  carefully  plans  to  make  the 
most  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  land  in  his  care  was  recently 
demonstrated  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  The  occasion  was  the  meeting 
of  the  Empire  State  Chapter  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  at  Millbrook.  The  meeting  began 
with  a  stimulating  evening  session 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Kent 
Leavitt  in  the  Millbrook  School.  The 
evening  discussion,  featuring  a  panel 
on  Watershed  Management,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  morning  by  a  visit  to 
the  fields  of  Wethersfield  Farm  to 
view  the  unusual  accomplishments 
of  Owen  Boyd,  the  manager. 

It  was  11  years  ago  when  Owen 
Boyd,  a  Kansan,  came  to  Wethers¬ 
field  Farm  and  found  it  located  high 
in  the  rolling  hills  of  Dutchess 
County  near  Amenia.  There  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  farm  of  some  783  acres, 
about  220  acres  of  crop  land  and  the 
rest  in  woodlands,  swamp,  and 
rough  pasture  typical  of  many 
Dutchess  County  farms. 

Looking  over  the  stock  on  the 
farm,  Owen  found  13  Angus  brood 
cows,  two  bulls,  27  yearling  heifers 
and  calves,  three  milk  cows  and  a 
flock  of  45  sheep.  The  farm  was  not 
really  carrying  this  number  of  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  because,  as  Boyd  ex¬ 
plained,  “we  cut  hay  for  the  first 


began  to  talk  about  them,  to  ask 
questions  about  them.  The  fact  that 
the  farm  was  high  troubled  Owen 
Boyd;  it  was  not  only  high,  it  was 
dry.  The  local  streams  were  far  be¬ 
low  Wethersfield  and  only  in  the 
Spring  freshets  did  brooks  show  up 
on  the  farm.  The  well  that  once 
supplied  farm  water  was  inadequate. 
It  went  dry  in  the  Summer.  If 
Wethersfield  Farm  was  to  be  the 
kind  of  a  farm  Owen  Boyd  wanted 
to  see,  he  was  going  to  have  more 
water.  But  how? 

Why  not  trap  some  of  the  water 
that  fell  on  the  783  acres?  The  strip 
cropping  now  well  established  was 
already  helping  to  hold  some  of  the 
water  back.  Land  planted  to  trees 
—  land  not  suited  to  cultivation  or 
pasture  —  was  also  helping  to  slow 
the  run-off  on  the  farm.  Why  not 
impound  water  and  hold  it  on  the 
farm  for  stock  watering  or  possible 
irrigation?  Soon  after  Dutchess 
County  organized  a  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  District,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  wrote  a  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  farm  plan  for  Wethersfield. 

Farm  Ponds 

In  planning  conservation  of  water, 
it  was  found  that  the  farm  had 
several  places  where  water  might  be 
held  by  earthen  dams.  Swampy  bogs, 
supporting  sweet-flag,  fireweed  and 
other  moisture  loving  plants  were 


Photo:  R.  W.  Burghardt,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Explaining  water  conserving  methods  to  visitors,  Harold  Hobbs,  Research 
Engineer,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  stands  on  the  concrete  weir  at  foot  of 
one  of  the  two  ponds  on  Wethersfield  Farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  The 
automatic  recorder  for  measuring  runoff  is  located  in  the  shelter. 


two  years  on  60 'acres  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farm  to  get  enough  hay  to  feed 
these  animals.” 

First  Step  —  Strip  Cropping 

That  was  the  situation  when  Owen 
Boyd  arrived  11  years  ago.  Some 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  it,  but 
let  us  see  what  he  did.  Right  off,  he 
noticed  that  the  220  acres  of  crop 
land  were  a  checkerboard  of  11  fields 
separated  by  hedgerows,  stonewalls, 
and  barbed  wire  fences.  Here  and 
there  some  gullying  was  under  way 
as  well  as  considerable  sheet  ero¬ 
sion.  He  was  familiar  with  terracing 
in  the  Western  States  as  one  means 
of  stopping  erosion,  and  he  felt  that 
some  similar  practice  might  be  help¬ 
ful  at  Wethersfield  Farm. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  Soil 
Conservation  District  in  Dutchess 
County.  For  help,  Boyd  called  upon 
the  Assistant  County  Agent,  Art 
Williams.  Together  they  decided  strip 
cropping  was  the  answer  to  the  sheet 
erosion,  so  they  took  out  the  barbed 
wire  fences  and  combined  some  of 
the  fields.  This  was  a  bit  more  like 
Kansas  where  a  field  was  apt  to 
cover  160  acres.  To  make  longer  runs 
and  get  more  farming  on  the  con¬ 
tour,  they  had  to  gradually  over¬ 
come  the  barriers  of  stonewalls  and 
hedgerows.  These  presented  a  prob¬ 
lem.  First  they  jumped  them  and 
continued  the  strips  but  gradually 
the  fields  were  joined  as  the  stone¬ 
walls  and  hedgerows  gave  way  to 
the  improved  farming  practice.  To¬ 
day,  most  of  the  220  acres  of  crop¬ 
land  is  in  three  fields. 

Because  Wethersfield  Farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  high  ground,  people  could 
see  the  changes  showing  up.  They 


found  to  be  underlaid  with  tight  clay 
soils,  the  kind  of  soil  which,  when 
properly  packed,  makes  for  a  good 
earthen  dam.  With  the  assistance  of 
S.  C.  S.  technicians,  the  first  farm 
pond  was  designed  in  1947  and  so 
began  another  phase  of  conservation 
at  Wethersfield  Farm. 

To  get  the  work  going,  a  second¬ 
hand  bulldozer  was  purchased  and 
George  Metcalf,  one  of  Boyd’s  right 
hand  men,  started  moving  dirt  for  the 
first  pond.  It  proved  highly  success¬ 
ful.  Since  then,  five  more  farm  ponds 
have  been  constructed.  Altogether 
these  ponds  now  cover  28  acres  and 
are  located  so  that  any  crop  or 
pasture  land  can  be  irrigated  if 
necessary.  The  bulldozer  has  proved 
useful  not  only  for  pond  construc¬ 
tion,  but  for  pasture  renovation  and 
land  clearing. 

The  land  use  picture  at  Wethers¬ 
field  Farm  today  remains  the  same 
for  the  220  acres  of  cropland.  There 
are  170  acres  of  pasture  land  and 
200  acres  in  native  second  growth 
hardwoods.  An  additional  140  acres 
have  been  reforested,  with  25  acres 
yet  to  be  planted.  The  remaining 
32  acres  are  now  used  for  ponds  or 
for  wildlife  refuges. 

Pasture  Improvement 

Pasture  improvement  has  been  a 
big  part  of  the  farm  program.  Each 
year  approximately  20  acres  of  na¬ 
tive  pasture  land  is  reclaimed. 
Formerly,  this  part  of  the  farm  was 
little  more  than  exercise  lots  grown 
up  to  wild  apple,  birch  and  haw¬ 
thorn.  This  is  where  the  bulldozer 
came  in  handy,  in  clearing  out 
heavier  growth  and  pulling  a  heavy 
bush  and  bog  harrow  to  break  up  old 
sod  and  weeds. 
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Today’s  most  useful 

• '  : 

farm  tool  now  at 
N£J£  IS£&  Dealers! 


Niw  Iasa-m@03ES 

LOADER 


Handles  ton  or  more  loads 
'easily,  quickly.  Lower  clear¬ 
ance — no  trouble  with  low 
doorways.  Speedier  lift — 
saves  time,  money.  Higher 
reach — lifts  up  to  10  feet  (20 
feet  with  extension  boom). 
Three  types  fit  most  tractors. 
Ten  easy-on  attachments  do 
dozens  of  farm  jobs.  Full  de¬ 
tails  at  your  New  Idea  deal¬ 
ers.  Or  send  coupon  below 
for  free  literature. 


10  EASY- ON 
ATTACHMENTS 


Push-Off  Stacker 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS! 


SUBSIDIARY  • 


Mew  Idea 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  H-214,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  as  checked: 

□  NEW  IDEA-HORN  loaders 
U  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Stalk  Shredders 
U  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Steel  Wagon  Sox 


Name _ 

Address. 


la  his  pasture  program,  Boyd  has 
strayed  a  little  from  the  now  recom¬ 
mended  practices.  When  he  seeds 
down,  he  uses  what  is  ordinarily 
referred  to  as  a  shotgun  mixture. 
The  pasture  mixture,  including  al¬ 
falfa,  smooth  brome,  timothy,  alsike, 
medium  red  clover,  ladino,  redtop 
and  birdsfoot  trefoil,  is  seeded  down 
with  oats  as  a  companion  crop  and 
the  oats  are  grazed  off.  By  seeding 
about  20  acres  of  treated  pasture 
land  each  year,  he  expects  that  by 
the  time  he  has  all  170  acres  seeded 
down,  the  first  pastures  seeded  will 
be  ready  for  renovation  gain. 

The  change  in  farm  management 
practices  through  an  application  of 
conservation  principles  shows  up  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  present  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  farm.  There  are  now 
110  dairy  cattle,  mostly  purebred 
Gueimseys,  40-  head  of  purebred 
Hampshire  hogs,  besides  a  farm  flock 
of  chickens  and  turkeys.  There  is 
also  a  goodly  number  of  mallard 
ducks,  both  wild  and  domestic  on  the 
ponds,  plus  a  flock  of  Canadian 
geese,  and  a  half  dozen  swans. 

This  year  200  tons  of  grass  silage 
and  100  tons  of  corn  silage  were 
put  up  in  addition  to  all  the  hay 
needed,  plus  40  tons  of  hay  for  sale. 
A  decade  ago  60  acres  of  hay  on  an 
adjoining  farm  were  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  a  much  smaller  number  of  live¬ 
stock.  In  fact,  this  year  36  acres 
of  hay  land  were  not  cut  at  all  but 
are  serving  as  supplement  pasture. 
Mr.  Boyd  points  out  that  during  the 
first  few  years  he  was  at  Wethers¬ 
field,  they  had  to  resort  to  a  four 
year  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  two 
years  of  hay,  and  that  the  second 
year  of  hay  was  pretty  slim.  Now 
hay  stays  down  for  three  years  and 
he  is  considering  keeping  it  down 
for  four  years  from  now  on.  Though 
he  does  not  say  so,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  corn  silage  will  soon 
drop  out  of  the  picture  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  long-time  hay 
stands  that  have  been  developed. 

Tree  Planting 

Tree  planting  started  only  a  few 
years  ago  and  has  not  contributed 
to  the  farm  income  as  yet.  Refores¬ 
tation  is  necessarily  a  long  range 
program.  Nevertheless,  as  the  trees 
grow  and  stretch  into  timber  size, 
they  increasingly  benefit  the  land  by 
retarding  run-off,  reducing  erosion 
and  providing  cover  for  upland 
game.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when 
the  plantations  will  need  thinning  to 
keep  them  from  stagnating. 

A  wood  chipper  has  been  purchased 
at  Wethersfield  Farm  and  is  ready 
to  utilize  thinnings.  Meanwhile,  the 
wood  chipper  is  kept  busy  processing 
waste  byproducts  of  the  natural 
woodland  improvement  work  carried 
on  in  the  200  acres  of  hardwoods. 
About  100  cords  of  firewood  are  put 
up  each  year  for  burning  in  the  wood 
furnaces  of  the  main  house.  Wood 
chips  are  used  for  bedding,  poultry 
litter  and  composting. 

Watershed  Research  Project 

During  the  past  year,  Boyd  set  up 
a  watershed  management  study  on 
125  acres  of  the  farm.  This  study  is 
under  the  direction  of  Harold  Hobbs, 
Research  Engineer,  and  Henry  Davis, 
Engineering  Specialist  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Because  of  this 
study  and  the  advanced  conserva¬ 
tion  program  on  the  farm,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Empire  State  Chapter  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Society  of  America  in 
Dutchess  County.  Members  observed 
strip  cropping,  multiflora  rose  hedges, 
shrub  planting  for  wildlife  and  food 
cover,  different-aged  tree  planta¬ 
tions,  diversion  terraces,  and  the 
several  farm  ponds  used  for  water 
supply,  irrigation,  wildlife  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

Mr.  Hobbs  explained  the  •  farm’s 
watershed  research  project,  whereby 
rain  and  run-off  from  125  acres  are 
measured  through  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  concrete  weir,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  automatic  recording  in¬ 
struments  to  measure  precipitation, 
run-off  and  varying  levels  of  the 
water  in  the  farm  pond. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  who  visit 
Wethersfield  that  here  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  cooperative 
effort  between  an  owner  of  private 
property  and  county,  state  and 
federal  agencies,  not  only  in  putting 
conservation  to  work  on  his  farm  but 
also  in  research,  because  research  is 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  facts.  And 
facts — new  facts — show  the  way  for 
advancement  in  conservation  prac¬ 
tices.  John  J.  Porter  and 

Floyd  E.  Carlson 
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LOADS  and 
SPREADIHG 


NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  feature  the 
finest  box  built!  Built  with  prime, 
fully  cured  pine  —  extra-resistant 
to  rot  and  corrosion.  All  boards 
tight-fitted  and  double-riveted  to 
sturdy  steel  frame  —  less  leakage, 
no  loosening  up  under  longest  serv¬ 
ice.  Lasts  a  lifetimel 


Wider  Upper  Cylinder 
and  Tapered  Bed:  No 

choking  or  bunching  — 
manure  feeds  back  freely 
and  smoothly  to  the 
Wide-Spread  Distributor. 


Smooth  Ground-Wheel 
Drive:  Specially  de¬ 
signed  sprocket  teeth 
give  sure  grip  and  easy 
release.  Rugged,  true- 
running,  long-lasting. 


Those  flared  side-boards  on  a  New  Idea 
Spreader  make  a  big,  dollar-saving  differ¬ 
ence!  Make  loading  so  much  quicker  and 
easier,  either  mechanically  or  by  hand.  Make 
room  for  extra  forkfuls  in  the  wider-top 
wooden  box.  Make  it  possible  to  haul  a  lot 
higher  load — with  least  loss  along  the  road. 

And  your  New  Idea  Spreader  makes  every 
load  a  bigger  payload!  Even  partially  frozen 
chunks  are  chewed  up  fast  by  100  sharp 
beater  teeth.  That  famous  Wide-Spread  Dis¬ 
tributor  quickly  cuts  toughest  manure  down 
to  best  soil-building  size.  Handy  levers  per¬ 
mit  positive  control  of  coverage. 

For  sure  shredding  plus  wider,  uniform 
spreading — more  fertility  value  to  boost  your 
yield  per  field — you’ll  find  a  New  Idea  by 
far  the  best  idea.  But  there’s  many  another 
reason  why  it’s  the  'world’s  most- wanted 
spreader.  Ask  your  New  Idea  Dealer! 


N  EW  IDE  A. HORN 

Loader:  Makes  a  short, 
easy  chore  of  manure 
handling  and  other 
heavy  loading  and  lifting 
jobs.  Types  to  fit  wide 
range  of  tractors  —  10 
labor-saving  attachments. 


New  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 

Dept,  455,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
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BIGGER  CROPS 
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SAVINGS 

with 

ARMOUR’S 


HIGH  AHALYSIS 


1.  EXTRA  PLANT  FOOD— Three  bags  of  Armour’s 
High  Analysis  equal  four  or  more  of  the  lower 
grades.  More  for  your  money.  Extra  profits  in 
better-quality  crops. 

2.  EASIER  HANDLING— Handle  three  bags  instead 
of  four.  Less  work,  less  time. 

3.  CUTS  HAULING  COSTS — Saves  money  on  trans¬ 
portation  and  shipping  because  fewer  bags  do 
the  job. 

4.  STORAGE  SPACE — Armour’s  releases  valuable 
storage  space.  Store  High  Analysis  in  25%  less 
space  than  ordinary  fertilizers. 

5.  EASIER  TO  APPLY — Free-drilling  Armour’s  flows 
through  your  drill  with  no  clogging — saves  you 
time  and  labor  in  the  fields. 


BE  WISE!  ORDER  EARLY!  Prompt  delivery  may 
be  difficult  on  later  orders.  Order  your  Armour’s 
now.  Have  it  on  hand  when  you  need  it. 

★  ★  ★ 

Let  your  County  Agent  help  you  with  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  program.  He's  a  good  man  to  depend  on,  and 
he's  interested  in  your  problems. 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  end 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-29 
438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  ^ 


PAGE 

2  to  6HP  walking 
riding  models  with  com¬ 
plete  gear  drive  and  reverse. 
Also  new  1 -wheel  "Bantam." 
Free  Catalog  —  Write! 

PAGE  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

1901  -D  S.  81  st,Milwaukee,Wi 


— —  FERTO  -  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  - 

Plant  eats  pot.  $18  per  M  up.  Booklet  Free. 
ALLEN  COMPANY,  PITTSTOWN  16,  N.  J. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


ANTIQUE  GUNS  WANTED 

Highest  Prices  Paid  for  old  time  Revolvers,  Pistols, 
Muskets,  Swords,  Bayonets,  odd  lots  of  old  cartridges. 
Modern  Deer,  Target  and  Military  Rifles.  Send  full 
description  to:  JAMES  BURGGRAF,  Licensed  Dealer, 
SAMSONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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get  quick, 


complete,  thorough 
coverage  with  a  Hardie 
Sprayer  or  duster  in  less 
time,  with  less  labor. 
Spray  material  goes  fur¬ 
ther.  Your  dollar  buys 
more.  Ask  your  dealer, 
write  for  the  Hardie 
Catalog  showing  the 
greatest  variety  of  sizes 
and  styles  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  sprayers  in  today’s 
market. 


BESSIE  d&Mi  i 

„  .JGH  PRESSURE  SPRAY - 

-Eleven  pomp  sizes-  £ 
mare  than  auvbodv  else  .  . 


- ---j- -  V-  --  .  y  -V. 

miles  per  hour:  '■ 

ORCHARD  &  R 

Sensational,  new  design  •  ^ 
atid  construction.  Un-.i- 
matched  performance. 

JLO-SPRAY 

The  most  advanced  unit  for 
converting  a  high  pressure  - 
:  -  sprayer  to  an  air' blast  ’  ' 

sprayer. 

ONE-MAM 

For  one  and  two  side 
♦  orchard  spraying  and 
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HARDIE 

PEST  GO'NT Rf©’L  EQUIPMENT/. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


In  spite  of  fewer  people  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms  and  a  shrinkage  in 
the  number  of  farms,  the  production 
of  crops,  livestock,  poultry,  eggs  and 
dairy  products  has  been  increasing 
year  by  year.  Farmers  have  com¬ 
bined  education  and  skills  with  sci¬ 
ence,  power  and  machines  to  place 
the  majority  of  Pennsylvania  farms 
on  a  basis  of  high  production. 

This  big  business  of  agriculture  in 
the  Commonwealth  has  an  annual 
cash  income  of  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  One- 
third  of  that  income  is  derived  from 
dairy  products,  and  three-fourths 
comes  from  the-overall  livestock  and 
poultry  industries,  making  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  one  of  the  outstanding  dairy 
and  poultry  areas  of  the  entire 
United  States.  In  fact,  Pennsylvania 
farmers  lead  those  of  all  other 
States  in  the  money  received  (farm 
cash  income)  from  the  sale  of  eggs 
and  from  chickens,  exclusive  of 
broilers,  and  rank  third  in  dairy 
products. 

This  year  alone  Pennsylvania 
farms  will  produce  more  than  62 
million  bushels  of  corn  worth  about 
$100,000,000;  60  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  buck¬ 
wheat;  close  to  60  million  pounds  of 
tobacco;  16  million  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes;  nearly  12  million  bushels  of 
apples,  peaches  and  pears,  17,000 
tons  of  grapes,  13,000  tons  of  cher¬ 
ries  and  thousands  of  tons  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  fresh  market,  for  freezing 
and  canning. 

Keyed  in  tribute  to  “Youth  in 
Agriculture”  and  emphasizing  pro¬ 
duction  for  defense,  the  great  mid¬ 
winter  Pennsylvania  -  Farm  Show 
opens  in  its  13-acre  building  in 
Harrisburg  on  Monday,  January  14, 
and  continues  five  days  and  four 
nights. 

Miles  Horst,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the 
Farm  Show  Commission,  declares 
the  famous  all-Pennsylvania  agrari¬ 
an  classic  will  provide  more  varied 
exhibits  and  programs  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Participation  by  youth  will  cli¬ 
max  in  the  first  Farm  Show  FFA  and 
4-H  tractor  safety  driving  contests 
and  the  annual  4-H  Club  baby  beef 
awards  and  sale  during  the  last  two 
days  of  the  show. 

More  than  500  young  people  and  a 
statewide  FFA  band  of  100  pieces 
will  participate  with  300  adults  in  a 
Rural  Talent  Festival  to  be  staged 
before  a  capacity  audience  of  10,000. 
This  is  but  one  of  four  evening 
spectacles  in  the  Farm  Show  colise¬ 
um.  In  attendance  during  the  week 
will  be  more  than  1,000  members  of 
4-H  Clubs,  1,000  Future  Farmers 
and  600  Future  Homemakers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  will  provide  exhibits, 
participate  in  contests  and  demon¬ 
strations.  ' 

Full  line  farm  machinery  displays 
will  feature  the  1952  Farm  Show 
commercial  exhibits.  All  space  in  the 
four-acre  main  exposition  hall  was 
allocated  to  292  exhibitors  by  Octo¬ 
ber  30.  Premium  offerings  total  a 
record  $55,100  in  24  departments  of 
the  show.  The  event  is  unique  in  that 
there  is  no  charge  for  admission  or 
parking  and  there  is  no  midway. 
More  than  1,700  head  of  livestock 
and  4,500  poultry  will  be  entered  in 
competition  in  addition  to  a  great 
variety  of  crops  and  farm  home  pro¬ 
ducts,  all  competitive  exhibits  total¬ 
ing  close  to  10,000. 


In  its  25th  annual  role  as  sponsor, 
the  Clearfield  Kiwanis  Club  just  re¬ 
cently  gave  recognition  to  a  4-H 
Club  program  that  has  afforded 
added  oppoi'tunity  for  hundreds  of 
rural  youths  and  has  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  an  important 
industry  in  Clearfield  County  during 
the  last  quarter  century. 

In  repayment  for  the  100  pounds 
of  certified  seed  each  of  the  farm 
boys  and  girls  received  last  Spring, 
they  delivered  to  their  sponsors  in 
advance  of  the  roundup,  quantities 
of  potatoes  equal  in  value  to  the 
seed.  This  arrangement,  worked  out 
between  the  service  club  and  the 
first  4-H  Potato  Club  in  1927,  has 
prevailed  each  year  since. 

Individual  awards  went  to  these 
4-H’ers:  Kerrmoor  Club — Jeannette 
Anderson,  Blaine  Barret,  Elaine  and 
Gloria  Fryer,  Jacob,  Sarah,  Wallace, 
Virginia  anad  Melvin  McGee,  and 
Barbara  Ross.  Goshen  Club — Allen 
and  William  Hess,  George  Sankey, 
Dorothy  and  Frank  Smith,  and 


Lawrence  Graffius.  Blue  Ball  Club 
—  Ronald  Bodle,  Paul  Botright, 
Leslie  Dixon,  Leo  and  Norman  Fleck, 
Ashley  Hamer,  Dale  Husler,  Donald 
Straw,  Eleanor  Shaw,  and  David  and 
Richard  Waring.  Berwindale  Club — 
Paul  Hunter,  Edra,  R.  J.,  and  Violet 
Irwin,  Ronald  Johnston,  Ruth 
Kitchen,  James  McGarvey,  Jerry 
McKeehen,  Mark  Richards,  and 
Edwin  and  Robert  Straw. 


Forty-two  steers,  fattened  for 
market  as  4-H  Club  livestock  pro¬ 
jects,  were  shown  by  as  many  Blair 
County  farm  youths  at  their  recent 
annual  roundup  in  Hollidaysburg 
where  the  animals  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  a  total  of  $23,843.52,  for  an 
all-time  high  average  of  56.77  cents 
per  pound.  The  grand  champion, 
1010-pound  Angus  shown  by  James 
Beck,  17,  of  Tyrone,  sold  for  a  new 
high  of  $3.50  per  pound,  a  total  of 
$3,535.  Young  Beck,  a  two-time  win¬ 
ner,  took  top  honors  in  1950  with  a 
1,040-pound  Hereford  which  sold  for 
$2.80  per  pound.  The  1951  reserve 
champion,  another  Angus  (940 
pounds),  entry  of  Ruth  Burket, 
Martinsburg,  sold  for  $1.27  a  pound, 
compared  to  the  1950  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  price  of  69  %  cents. 

For  high  scores  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  daily  gain  in  pounds  by  their 
animals,  and  completed  record  books, 
a  number  of  the  4-H  Club  members 
received  attractive  prizes  from  the 
Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
show  sponsor.  Top  awards,  all- 
expenses-paid  airplane  trips  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  return,  were 
won  by  Ross  Crawford,  15,  and 
Alberta  Schoenberger,  15,  both  of 
Tyrone.  Crawford  also  was  presented 
with  a  gold  watch. 


The  1,600-acre  Fox  estate  woodlot, 
near  Foxburg  in  Clarion  County, 
markets  a  cash  crop  of  sawlogs  every 
few  years  by  following  a  practice  of 
selective  and  rotated  cutting.  At  the 
recent  farm  forestry  field  day  held 
on  the  tract,  the  visitors  saw  modern 
farm  forestry  methods  in  operation 
on  land  held  by  the  Fox  family  from 
the  time  they  bought  it  as  virgin 
timberland  from  the  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  some  200  years  ago. 
A  series  of  reforestation  projects,  an 
arboretum  of  native  and  imported 
species,  and  a  venerable  white  oak, 
believed  to  be  400  years  old,  were 
among  points  of  interest.  One  big 
old  oak  stood  72  feet  to  the  first 
main  bough  and  contained  around 
4,500  board  feet  of  potential  lumber; 
but  Mr.  Fox  let  it  be  known  the 
tree  will  not  be  cut.  It  has  stood  — 
a  majestic  column,  now  5214  inches 
in  diameter  and  with  little  tapering 
toward  the  top,  from  the  time 
Indians  roamed  there,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  spared  from  timber  har¬ 
vesting  operations. 


Safe  tractor  operation  will  be 
demonstrated  by  4-H  Club  and 
Future  Farmer  of  American  youths, 
16  to  21  years  of  age,  on  Thursday 
night,  January  17,  at  the  1952  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  10  from  each 
group  competing  in  separate  events, 
during  this  Harrisburg  annual  fair. 
Cash  prizes  will  go  to  all  contestants. 
FFA  entrants  will  be  selected  by  vo¬ 
cational  schools,  the  4-H’ers  by 
county  agents.  This  attraction  will  be 
staged  in  the  large  arena  following 
the  annual  livestock  parade.  At  the 
same  time  the  annual  log  sawing, 
horseshoe  pitching,  and  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  contests  will  be  taking  place  in 
the  small  arena,  having  been  moved 
there  to  make  way  for  the  tractor 
driving  event.  N.  M.  Eberly 


DEDUCT  THE  LOSSES  FROM  MY  INCOME  TAX, 
/  MAKE  MORE  THAT  D/AY. “ 
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Before  you  buy 
investigate 

THE  MARTIN” 

The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  silo, 
built! 

Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 


|  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCES  CORPORATION  | 
|  I  112  Longview  Ave.,  Ajjlanjfield,  Ohio 


Bldg.  Q  Crib  or  Bin 


Address 


I  City. 
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AMAZINO  COMFORT  —  NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form -fitting  wsthtble  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mall  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Ba 
sure  to  give  both  alia  and  aids  when  ordering.) 
We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 


Over  300,000  Satisfied  Users! 


10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don’t  jet 
blessed  relief. 

0«fay  may  be  serious- ORDER  TOD  AY I 
RIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.RY-152.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


w 


“ I  Have  Earned  an  Average  of 


*I52-°anH0UR 

with  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle, 
the  PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 


Says  William  F.  Wydallis, 
Ohio,  “Many  Others  Clean¬ 
ing  Up”  —  So  can  YOU! 


Science's 
New  Midget 
M iracle  — 


Amazing  new  kind 
of  fire  extinguisher. 

Tiny  “Presto"  (about  _  . 

size  of  a  flashlight!)  W.  F.  Wydallis 

does  job  of  bulky  ex¬ 

tinguishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never  cor¬ 
rodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells  for 
only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  civil  defense  work¬ 
ers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats,  farms, 
etc.  and  to  stores  for  re-sale — make  good 
income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day. 
0.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month.  Write  for 
Free  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation.  MERLITE 
INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Dept.  61,  201  East 
16th  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y.  In  Canada: 
Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal 
1,  P.  Q.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
use  as  a  demonstration,  send  $2.50. 


‘PRESTO”  Money  back  if  you  wish.) 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid-  , 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Typa  P"  Pump  has  1-001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75’ high:  or  1500  GPR 
from  25’  well  Use  any  %  to  $4  HP  motor, 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  «ash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Raymond  Abrams  of  Vincentown 
was  crowned  State  champion  tomato 
grower  at  Atlantic  City  at  the  76th 
annual  convention  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  His  average 
yield  of  25.94  tons  per  acre  on  a 
total  of  17.45  acres  was  the  highest 
yield  ever  achieved  in  the  history 
of  the  New  Jersey  Ten  Ton  Tomato 
Club.  The  1950  winning  yield  was 
20.19  tons.  Favorable  growing  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  past  season  was 
responsible  for  eight  Ten-Ton  Club 
members  to  produce  more  than  20 
tons  per  acre.  A  total  of  767  growers 
qualified  for  the  Club  this,  year  by 
marketing  an  average  of  10  tons  or 
more  from  at  least  five  acres.  This 
was  the  highest  record  ever  made  in 
total  club  membership  and  exceeded 
by  more  than  a  hundred  the  661 
growers  who  qualified  for  the  Club 
in  1947.  The  second  highest  yield 
was  scored  by  Carina  Brothers  of 
Moorestown  who  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  of  24.6  tons  and  in  third  place 
was  John  Johnson  of  Elmer  with 
22.45  tons.  In  the  quality  class, 
Alessandro  Albanesi  of  Burlington 
was  first  with  92  per  cent  of  his 
tomatoes  grading  U.  S.  No.  1,  eight 
per  cent  No.  2’s  and  no  culls.  Elmer 
A.  Tindall  of  Windsor  who  has  been 
consistently  high  in  the  quality  class 
was  second  with  90.38  per  cent  No. 
l’s  and  in  third  place  was  Reuben  H. 
Dobbs  of  Marlton  with  90.32  per 
cent  No.  l’s. 

Arthur  Schiller  of  Bridgeton, 
president  of  the  N.  J.  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  awarded  $100  savings  bonds 
to  Abrams  and  Albanesi  in  behalf  of 
the  Association.  Prizes  were  also 
given  to  the  other  winners.  Richard 
J.  Schrider  of  Mount  Holly  High 
School  was  awarded  a  wrist  watch 
for  having  the  best  tomato  growing 
project  among  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  members  in  the  State.  The 
1951  4-H  tomato  growing  champion, 
Lester  D.  Shoemaker  of  Mullica  Hill, 
repeated  this  year  and  was  awarded 
a  savings  bond  since  he  received  a 
wrist  watch  last  year. 


The  township  area  testing  of 
cattle  for  Brucellosis  (Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease)  is  now  under  way  in  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Burlington  and  Hunterdon 
Counties.  South  Harrison  Township 
in  Gloucester  County  has  already 
been  covered.  Franklin  and  Union 
townships  in  Hunterdon  County 
will  be  tested  this  month.  Plans  have 
also  been  made  to  test  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Shamong,  Tabernacle,  Wood¬ 
land,  Washington,  Bass  River,  Lum- 
berton  and  Mansfield  in  Burlington 
County.  In  Hunterdon  County  herds 
of  more  than  10  head  are  given  the 
milk  ring  test  by  which  a  survey  of 
the  Brucellosis  situation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  quickly  and  economically.  The 
ring  test  consists  of  adding  a  blue- 
stained  reagent  to  a  composite  sample 
of  milk  from  the  herd.  Even  though 
only  one  animal  might  be  infected, 
a  blue  ring  will  appear  at  the  cream 
line.  The  herds  reacting  to  this  test 
will  be  blood  tested  immediately. 
The  group  testing  plan  is  voluntary. 
The  testing  on  a  township  basis  al¬ 
lows  for  a  concentration  of  effort  in 
a  small  area.  Herd  owners  are  thus 
protected  from  infection  in  surround¬ 
ing  herds  as  rapidly  as  the  disease 
is  eradicated  on  adjoining  farms. 
After  the  results  of  the  blood  test 
are  announced  the  herd  owner  may 
decide  on  one  of  four  blood- testing 
plans  for  brucellosis  control  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  sheep  raisers  of  Hunterdon 
County  held  a  meeting  recently  with 
the  County  Agent,  at  which  there 
was  a  panel  led  by  Rutgers  Live¬ 
stock  Extension  Specialist,  D.  M. 
Kniffen,  on  the  subject  of  problems 
affecting  the  beginner.  Experts  on 
the  panel  were  George  Vandernoot, 
head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  of  Rutgers;  Arthur  G. 
Danks  and  son  Edward  of  Allamuchy 
Farms.  There  was  a  lively  discussion 
from  the  floor.  Interest  centered  par¬ 
ticularly  around  the  possibilities  of 
making  a  living  from  sheep  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  size  of  flock  neces¬ 
sary.  Vandernoot  recommended  sheep 
as  a  sideline  to  supplement  farm 
income  and  efficiently  use  surplus 
pasture  and  roughage.  The  panel 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  nation's 
breeding  ewe  stock  is  below  normal 
and  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
New  Jersey  farmers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  strong  demand  for  mutton 
and  wool  which  is  likely  to  hold  for 
a  period  of  years.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 

POWER  TOOLS 

for  Farm  Timber 

■  r  H°T£: 
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'Eludes  I 
BLa°e  and  m 

CHa  /*#  PHH 

CHAIN 

SAWS 


McCulloch  model  3-25  weighs  25  lb. 
complete,  develops  3  hp.  Saws  full 
power  in  any  position  without  adjust¬ 
ment.  Automatic  clutch,  automatic- 
rewind  starter,  manual  chain  oiler. 
Blades  from  18  to  30  inches  long,  or 
15-inch  bow.  Priced  from  $325. 


CHAIN  SAWS 


McCulloch  model  5-49  weighs  49  lb. 
with  20-inch  blade  and  chain  (67  lb. 
with  20-inch  bow  illustrated),  develops 
5  hp.  Saws  full  power  in  any  position 
without  adjustment,  has  full-swivel 
blade.  Automatic  clutch,  automatic- 
rewind  starter,  manual  chain  oiler. 
Blades  up  to  60  inches  long,  or  20-inch 
bow.  Priced  from  $385. 


CHAIN  SAWS 


McCulloch  model  7-55  weighs  55  lb. 
with  20-inch  blade  and  chain,  develops  7  hp. 

Saws  full  power  in  any  position  without  adjustment; 
also  has  full-swivel  blade.  Exclusive  “Cushioned  Power’’  neutralizes  engine 
vibration.  Automatic  clutch,  automatic-rewind  starter,  manual  chain  oiler. 
Blades  up  to  60  inches  long,  or  20-inch  bow.  Priced  from  $435. 


* 


USE  YOUR  SAW  ENGINE 
FOR  POST  HOLE  DIGGING 


All  McCulloch  5-hp  or  7-hp  chain  saws  can  be  converted  (in  II 
less  than  a  minute!)  into  the  Earth  Drill -a  new  portable  jj.  . 
McCulloch  tool  for  high-speed  hole-digging  anywhere.  Weighs  •  -  |f 
only  79  lb.,  digs  a  30-incn-deep  hole  in  15  seconds.  Augers  6,  -r"  . 
9,  12  inches  in  diameter.  Complete  Earth  Drill  with  6-inch  - 
auger  from  $390;  Earth  Drill  attachment  only,  with  auger,  $125. 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  AND 


All  prices  f  o  b.  Los  Angeles 


SERVICE 


■m 


Send  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 

McCUUOCH 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP.  s-.oive** 

Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  <  1  g 

Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  deafer:  ! 

□  3-hp  chain  saw  Q  5-hp  chain  saw  ■ 

□  7-hp  chain  saw  Q  Earth  Orill  • 

Name 

Bai,ders  of  Power  Chain  Sow?  A 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Address,  *  ■ 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

8-inch  light  weight  steel  mainline.  6-inch  aluminum 
laterals.  Giant  sprinkler  heads.  1,000  gallons-per- 
minute  pump.  40%  discout  Used  one  full  season. 

MCCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


FLORIDA 


GAY  TIME 


Dodgertown  Rail  Excursion  April  6  -  14th 
N.  Y.  C.  -  Phila.  -  Wash.  D,  C.  to  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
All  Expenses  and  Taxes  $179.50.  Folder  Free. 
RAILTRIPS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 


Sawmills,  Threshers,  Paanuf 
Pickers,  &  Baler* 


MARKS 

OF 


Forage  Harvester* 


ROSENTHAL 


Corn  Hosker-Shredders 


Feed  Mills 


®SJ\ 

VPRODUCTS>( 


^  Dehydrator* 


Tractors,  Power  Units,  and 
Equipment  for  All  Farm  Needs 

DEPENDABILITY 

Which  represent  the  tops  in  mod¬ 
ern,  durable  and  efficient  farm 
equipment.  Frick  Company  and 
Frick  Dealers  offer  you  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machines  such  as  threshers, 
tractors,  combines,  corn,  huskers, 
husker-shredders,  feed  mills,  for¬ 
age  harvesters,  loaders,  sawmills, 
power  units  and  others. 

Inspect  some  of  this  machinery 
first  hand  in  our  Booth  No.  28-17 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
There  are  Frick  Branches  in  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Easton,  Penna.,  among  other 
principal  cities. 

WATERLOO 


HESTER  mil 


s 


m 


TRACTORS 
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RILED  Rafters 


Up  goes  a 

RILCOBARN.  No  cutting! 
No  fitting!  Rilco  laminated 
wood  rafters  make  the  sturdy 
wind  resistant  framing  for  this 
modern,  attractive  barn.  They 
are  delivered  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  hardware... 
ready  for  rapid,  easy  assembly. 

Engineered  connectors  fur¬ 
nished  assure  extra  strength, 
rigidity.  Interior  mow  space 
is  100%  usable  because  Rilco 
clear-span  construction  re¬ 
quires  no  posts  or  braces. 

Rilco  barn  rafters  are  fac¬ 
tory  fabricated  from  finish 
grade,  kiln  dried  Douglas  Fir 
permanently  bonded  with 
waterproof  resorcinol  glue. 
Rilco  barns  can  be  built  in 
various  widths  and  in  any 
length.  Available  in  several 
standard  shapes  to  provide  the 
exact  hay  storage  capacity  you 
need.  May  be  constructed  with 
or  without  a  mow  driveway. 

Discuss  your  building  plans 
with  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer. 
He’ll  gladly  show  how  Rilco 
Rafters  can  save  you  time  and 
money. 

Mail  Coupon  Now 

Find  oul  how  quick  and  easy  it  is 
to  put  up  your  next  farm  building 
the  Rilco  Rafter  way! 


ARE  THE  ANSWER 

Fast  construction  at  low  cost 


RIUO 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


601c  Brooks  Building  •  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


I  am  interested  in  building.  Please  tell  me  how  Rilco 
Rafters  can  be  used  in: 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Barns  □  Grain  Storage  Buildings 


JR.jF.D.. 


State 


CENT  TO  PAY! 

Choose  your  gift  from  huge  selec¬ 
tion  Nationally  Advertised  silver¬ 
ware,  dinnerware,  electric  irons, 
toasters,  mixers,  cameras,  jewelry 
.  also  lovely  dresses  and  wearing 
apparel  —  $25.00  worth  yours 
without  one  cent  cost  on  thrilling 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan  !  Your 
friends,  neighbors,  glad  to  join  your 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  select  beau¬ 
tiful,  latest- style  dresses  and  cloth¬ 
ing  needs  at  low  money-saving 
prices  —  and  pay  on. budget-plan 
terms.  Valuable  premiums  for  mem¬ 
bers  too.  And  you  receive  $26.00  in 
gorgeous  gifts  as  Club  Secretary. 

EVERYTHING  SUPPLIED 
FREE!.. .MAIL  COUPON! 

We  send  you  at  once,  FREE, 
complete  Wonder-Book  of 
Gifts;  big  colorful  Colony  Hall 
Style  Presentation  and  full  details 
for  getting  costly  gifts  without  pay¬ 
ing  one  single  tent.  Mail  coupon  now  I 
COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 
Dept.  N-25,  CINCINNATI  25,  OHIO 

1 


.  COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

I  Dept.  N-25,  Cincinnati  25.  Ohio 

|  Please  rush  at  once  Gift  Catalog,  Style  Presentation, 
|  and  full  details  of  your  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan. 

|  Name _ 

I 
I 


Address _ 


^City _ State _ 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Oept  R-i  Hagerstown,  MiL 


WES  TRUSS  CO. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 

Emily  Erected 

8taal  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

IIBI 

■uuuu 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

Write  tor  t  older 

801  End  St..  Haekensaek.  N.  J. 

TROUBLE-  FREE 

HEALING 


SOFT 


TENSION 


CANNOT 

SNAG 

WHEN  TEAT 
BENDS  ^ 


INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment .  . .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve¬ 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment.  To 
avoid  loss  of  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  25, 
sterilized  and  packed 
in  medicated  Bag 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


TURN  WOODLAND  INTO  CASH 


Sell  lumber  at  today's  high  prices.  AMEDlf'ANI 
Turn  woodland  into  profit.  Make  MIYICKILMI'I 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMERICAN  pORTA-MILL 
PORTA-MILL  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  every  respect,  yet  is  easily  low-Priced.  Rugged, 
moved  and  set  up  in  t  day.  Safe,  fully  Guaranteed 
accurate,  fast,  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sizes  available. 

American  saw  mill 

MACHINERY  CO  •  Hockemtown.NJ. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


January  5,  1952 

The  Pipeline  Invasion 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


There  was  a  total  of  160  rods  in 
the  right-of-way  that  cut  my  farm  in 
half.  I  was  taken  in  by  the  glib 
tongue  of  one  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  and  signed  a  contract  for  a 
right-of-way  at  $1.00  a  rod,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  pay 
me  damages  after  the  job  was  done. 
Of  course,  I  now  realize  that  this 
approach  was  wrong  and  I  should 
have  signed  nothing  until  I  under¬ 
stood  what  amount  of  damages  they 
would  pay.  1  consider  my  frontage 
valuable  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  the  gas  mains  going  through 
there  have  destroyed  the  value  of  at 
least  four  lots  on  each  side  of  the 
right-of-way. 

Is  there  any  redress  for  me  now 
that  I  have  got  my  name  on  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  right-of-way? 

Up  to  this  point  they  have  re¬ 
built  the  fences  and  have  done  some 
partial  grading,  although  there  is  so 
much  elevation  in  their  grade  that  it 
really  divides  all  my  fields  in  two 
and  when  you  work  them,  you  have 
to  work  all  of  them  as  if  there  were 
two  separate  fields. 

Another  point  on  which  I  don’t 
have  a  clear  understanding  is  that 
my  contract  called  for  a  50-foot 
right-of-way,  yet  in  some  places  it 
is  90  feet  wide,  in  other  places  75 
feet  wide  for  quite  a  distance,  and 
in  other  places  60  feet.  Doesn’t  this 
constitute  trespassing? 

Of  course  you  probably  read  that 
we  had  a  big  explosion  on  this  pipe¬ 
line  up  near  Pompey  and  that  dis¬ 
turbs  my  wife  and  family  very  much. 
They  do  not  feel  very  comfortable 
any  more  in  their  home  because  of 
the  fear  of  this  24-inch  gas  main 
blowing  up. 

I  have  a  case  all  right,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  sting  is  taken  out  of  it 
by  the  fact  that  I  signed  a  contract 
for  a  right-of-way.  f.  j.  f. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

[Ed.  —  Signing  the  right-of-way 
was  definitely  the  wrong  procedure 
because  the  owner  has,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  thereby  forfeited  all  claims 
for  loss  of  land  value,  and  possibly, 
depending  on  wording  of  agreement, 
of  a  claim  for  damage  sustained 
to  fences,  etc.  He  may  have  a 
claim  for  land  value  in  the  areas 
where  thq  50-foot  right-of-way  has 
been  exceeded.] 


From  the  letters  quoted  in  your 
editorial  on  pipelines,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  need  for  someone  to 
lead  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  these  predatory  pipeline  pro¬ 
moters.  In  the  event  you  should  wish 
to  compile  case  histories  of  some  of 
the  victims,  there  are  a  number  of 
farmers  locally  who  have  had  some 
rather  unpleasant  experiences. 

The  Northern  Pipeline  Co.  now  pro¬ 
poses  to  lay  a  line  in  our  area.  The 
company  purports  to  be  a  common 
carrier,  claiming  the  right  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain.  It  offers  $5.00  a  rod  for 
the  farmer’s  signature  on  an  option 
giving  it  a  right-of-way,  and  $1.00 
per  rod  of  pipeline  laid. 

The  right-of-way  agreement  seems 
innocent  enough  on  its  face,  but  errs 
in  what  it  does  not  say  rather  than 
in  what  is  said.  No  specific  route  is 
indicated,  and  nothing  is  said  about 
the  land  owner  losing  the  right  of 
full  dominion  over  his  property;  in 
other  words,  the  right  to  subdivide 
into  building  lots,  erect  buildings, 
etc. 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  other 
lines  in  our  section  commenced  to 
leak  and  thousands  of  gallons  of 
gasoline  escaped  before  the  repair 


was  made.  The  gasoline  killed  all 
vegetation  over  an  area  of  several 
acres,  and  seeped  into  the  basements 
of  two  nearby  homes,  producing  fire 
hazards  which  compelled  the  occu¬ 
pants  to  evacuate  temporarily.  Of 
course,  the  company  settled  the 
property  damages,  but  I  still  much 
prefer  to  have  no  part  of  any  pipe¬ 
line  on  my  property. 

Getting  back  to  fundamentals,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
designed  to  secure  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  homes  and  possessions,  and  in 
my  book  the  invasion  of  a  man’s 
farm  against  the  wishes  of  the 
owner  by  any  pipeline  masquerading 
under  the  pretense  of  eminent  do¬ 
main  is  a  violation  of  these  rights. 
How  can  we  get  together  enough 
public  spirited  citizens  to  stop  them? 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  j.  l.  m. 


The  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Co.  has  invaded  an  area  about  15 
miles  south  of  Buffalo  and  the  tac¬ 
tics  they  have  used  are  deplorable. 
They  have  put  their  line  through  an 
area  which  is  fast  developing  into 
a  subdivision  area.  Their  represen¬ 
tatives  have  even  super-sold  our 
public  officials  and  have  gone 
through  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
county  parks  for  $1.00  per  rod,  16% 
ft.  by  50  ft. 

The  pipeline  bisects  our  property 
175  feet  in  front  of  our  house  right 
on  the  front  lawn  where  our  children 
play.  We  had  225  pine  trees  involved. 
The  lowest  price  we  received  was 
$3.00  per  tree,  which  they  said  was 
fair,  but  that  they  just  couldn’t  pay 
it.  They  offered  $2.50.  We  refused. 
Then,  without  notice  to  us  they  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  trees,  11-12  years  old, 
and  worked  on  70  to  170-foot  width 
instead  of  their  condemned  50  feet. 
We  have  had  our  hearing  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  a  judge. 
The  amount  they  awarded  us  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small  based  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  expert  land  appraisers  and 
other  experts  and  for  the  225  trees 
only  $400,  or  $1.80  per  tree.  In  their 
findings  the  commission  even  in¬ 
cluded  a  clause  that  this  amount 
covers  any  damage  due  to  future  gas 
leaks,  etc.  The  latest  decision  of  the 
commission  in  another  case  is  $350 
for  1,200  feet  and  two  trees,  less 
attorney  fees  and  the  fees  of  tw^o 
real  estate  men.  What  does  the  man 
have  left  for  damages  and  land 
value? 

Why  is  New  York  State  so  slow  in 
protecting  the  people?  I  have  written 
the  Attorney  General  and  received  a 
letter  from  his  office  suggesting  I  ob¬ 
tain  private  counsel  to  advise  me. 
Perhaps  the  blow-up  near  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  will  awaken  our  State  officials 
— yes,  even  our  local  supervisors.  If 
400  lbs.  pressure  did  this,  what  will 
750  lbs.  do?  The  pipes  that  were 
lying  on  our  land  had  a  note  on 
them  —  “Tested  1,035  lbs.” 

The  injustices  of  today  are  the 
laws  of  tomorrow  and  it’s  time  some¬ 
thing  was  done  to  stop  this  injustice! 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  s.  c. 


The  New  York  Transit  Company, 
Inc.,  is  coming  through  our  farm 
with  a  gasoline  line.  They  paid  us 
$5.00  for  giving  them  the  right-of- 
way  and  promised  to  pay  $1.00  a 
rod  for  the  route  selected.  I  said 
this  sum  was  not  even  enough  to 
replace  the  seed,  but  they  confirmed 
that  this  sum  was  the  standard  rate 
and  that,  when  work  was  completed, 
they  agreed  to  pay  damages  that 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 


jy0.  4  —  This  is  the  way  a  new  piece  of  alfalfa  seeding  looked  for  two 
months  after  a  pipeline  was  installed. 
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The  Future  for  Farming 

•  (Continued ‘from  Page  3) 

substituting  machines  for  human 
labor  and  similar  changes.  Studies 
by  USDA’s  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  show  that  the  real  cost 
per  unit  of  output  is  dropping  on 
many  types  of  farms,  though  not 
all.  This  decline  has  been  as  much 
as  10  to  30  per  cent  in  many  cases 
in  the  past  15  years.  In  other  words, 
less  labor,  land  and  capital  in  total 
are  often  needed  per  unit  of  agri¬ 
cultural  output.  So  this  is  a  real  co'st 
reduction  —  even  though  money  out¬ 
lay  is  rising. 

Land  in  Food  Production 

Between  1910  and  1950,  we  have 
added  more  than  100  million  acres 
of  land  to  food  production  while 
population  has  grown  by  60  million 
persons.  In  1910,  we  had  2.2  acres 
of  food  land  per  person.  But  we  have 
been  adding  food  land  at  the  rate  of 
only  1%  acres  for  each  additional 
person  during  the  past  40  years. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now 
taking  a  smaller  share  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  than  they  did  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  and  our  crop 
yields  per  acre  are  much  higher  now 
than  they  were  then. 

For  example,  during  the  period 
from  1919-23  to  1944-48,  the  acreage 
in  cropland  in  the  New  England 
States  dropped  11  per  cent,  while 
crop  production  per  acre  increased 
36  per  cent.  Cropland  acreage  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  declined  19 
per  cent,  with  production  per  acre 
increasing  32  per  cent.  And,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  cropland 
acreage  rose  34  per  cent  accompanied 
by  a  23  per  cent  rise  in  production 
per  acre.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
total  cropland  acreage  increased  only 
one  per  cent,  while  crop  production 
per  acre  jumped  30  per  cent. 

If  we  make  a  projection  of  our 
current  population  (although  such 
projections  are  of  doubtful  accura¬ 
cy)  ,  we  find  that  our  population 
might  easily  reach  174  million  per¬ 
sons  by  1960.  But,  unless  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  pressure,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  the  total  acreage  of 
harvested  crops  will  go  much  above 
that  of  the  postwar  boom  years,  a 
figure  near  360  million  acres. 

This  indicates  an  additional  0.7 
acres  of  food  land  per  additional  per¬ 
son  in  this  decade  of  the  50’s,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.8  acres  per  additional 
person  during  the  decade  of  the  40’s. 
World  trade  is  once  again  expand¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  political  as  well  as 
economic  interests  in  expanding  this 
trade.  It  is  quite  possible  that  ex¬ 
ports  of  farm  products  will  remain 
at  a  rather  high  level,  though  most 


likely  below  the  immediate  postwar 
peak. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  Add¬ 
ing  it  all  up,  it  suggests  that  the 
tendency  in  American  agriculture  for 
the  supply  of  farm  products  to  rise, 
faster  than  the  demand,  may  be 
about  at  an  end;  and  we  no  longer 
seem  to  have  a  lot  of  cropland  that 
can  easily  and  cheaply  be  put  to 
work  producing  food. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  reser¬ 
vations.  We  cannot  be  sure  what  re¬ 
search  may  bring  forth  to  increase 
food  production  easily  and  cheaply. 
Neither  can  we  be  sure  of  good  in¬ 
comes  for  consumers  to  buy  the 
kinds  of  food  they  want  at  good 
prices.  But,  on  balance,  the  pros¬ 
pects  look  favorable. 

If  we  look  at  prices  only,  we  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  total  farm  income 
is  being  divided  among  consider¬ 
ably  fev/er  people  than  was  true 
during  the  so-called  golden  age.  And 
farmers,  now,  also  have  more  in¬ 
come  from,  non-farm  sources.  At  the 
same  time,  total  non-farm  income 
must  be  divided  among  a  rapidly 
growing  non-farm  population.  There 
were  32  million  farm  people  and  60 
million  non-farm  people  in  1910.  By 
1960,  the  estimate  is  for  24  million 
farm  people  and  150  million  non¬ 
farm  people. 

Thus,  actual  realities  of  the  future 
remain  hidden,  but  these  basic 
changes  in  certain  fundamentals  of 
American  agriculture  may  well  leave 
us  in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind 
about  the  future  lot  of  American 
farmers. 

Though,  from  this  analysis,  we  see 
that  farm  prices  generally  should 
run  on  the  favorable  side,  there  are 
some  problems  still  remaining.  In¬ 
comes  of  farm  families  will  be  good 
only  if  good  prices  do  not  encourage 
too  many  people  to  try  and  get  into 
the  farming  business.  In  other  words, 
farm  family  incomes  will  be  good  if 
the  total  number  of  farmers  adjusts 
downwards  so  that  production  per 
farmer  may  continue  to  rice. 

In  areas  such  as  the  Corn  Belt, 
the  Great  Plains,  the  New  York  and 
other  eastern  city  milk  sheds,  and 
others,  good  times  also  mean  good 
incomes  for  most  farm  families.  In 
these  areas,  most  people  farm  only 
if  the  income  from  farming  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  non-farm 
opportunities. 

However,  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  regions,  in  the  Old  Cotton 
South  and  in  some  other  areas,  the 
basic  problem  of  low  output  per 
family  on  a  large-  share  of  the  farms 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  Where  this 
is  true,  family  incomes  still  will  be 
far  too  low  even  with  relatively 
favorable  prices  for  farm  products. 


In  Retrospect 

As  we  tear  off  the  last  sheet  of 
the  1951  calendar,  it  is  quite 
natural  to  look  back  over  the  year’s 
events — the  successes  and  failures — 
so  that  we  may  profit  by  them  in 
our  plans  for  1952. 

In  spite  of  some  complaints  of 
the  weather — either  too  dry  or  too 
wet,  too  hot  or  too  cold  at  some  par¬ 
ticular  time,  yet  taken  as  a  whole 
we  have  had  a  very  good  year.  A  few 
are  never  quite  satisfied,  and  lay 
any  crop  failures  they  may  have 
had  to  the  weather.  Often  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  may  be  due  to  poor 
management  or  mistakes  they  have 
made  in  their  own  program. 

The  crops  are  all  secure  and  the 
books  may  be  closed  for  the  year’s 
efforts.  However,  in  driving  through 
the  country,  we  still  see  a  few  fields 
of  husking  corn  that  have  not  been 
harvested.  As  a  result  of  some  un¬ 
seasonably  heavy  snowstorms  early 
in  November  and  considerable  wind 
at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  stacks 
being  broken  down,  were  difficult  to 
pick  up  with  the  modern  corn  har¬ 
vester  or  picker.  These  fields  were 
left  until  a  late  date,  largely  as  a 
result  of  a  previous  experience.  A 
year  ago  much  ear  corn  was  com¬ 
pletely  lost  due  to  the  excess  mois¬ 
ture  content  at  time  of  cribbing  and 
consequently  was  dumped  where  no 
stock  could  have  access  to  it.  This 
loss  caused  the  grower  to  determine 
never  to  be  caught  that  way  again. 

Anyone  of  us  can,  and  often  does, 
make  a  mistake,  but  it  is  very  fool¬ 
ish  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice! 
And  so  these  fields  of  corn  were  left 
this  year  until  thoroughly  ripe, 
hoping  that  they  would  also  be  dry 
at  harvest  time.  Following  the  un¬ 
precedented  wintry  weather  with 


snow  and  rain  in  early  November, 
we  had  a  season  of  real  Indian 
Summer,  enabling  many  farmers  to 
salvage  the  corn  crop  in  much  better 
shape  than  we  dared  hope  for  a 
month  previous.  For  a  while  it 
looked  like  hand  picking  as  we  did 
before  the  advent  of  the  machine, 
which  would  have  been  tedious  in¬ 
deed.  In  spite  of  the  impatient  delay 
waiting  for  favorable  conditions, 
many  felt  obliged  to  secure  the  crop 
while  still  containing  more  moisture 
than  was  desirable,  and  we  shall 
wait  and  watch  with  considerable 
anxiety  how  this  year’s  crop  keeps 
through  the  Winter.  A  repetition  of 
last  Winter’s  experience?  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  not. 

For  several  weeks,  farmers  were 
quite  concerned  over  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  many  wells  were  either  dry  or 
very  low,  streams  had-  ceased  to 
flow  in  some  cases,  and  water  for 
stock  was  being  hauled  for  quite  a 
distance  in  a  number  of  places.  But 
the  rains  came  and  heavy  snows,  12 
to  18  inches  deep  that  later  on 
melted,  replenished  the  springs  and 
streams,  and  again  our  worries  were 
over.  How  often  it  happens  that  the 
things  we  worry  over  the  most,  are 
the  things  that  never'  happen! 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 


/RON AGE  Band-Way 

for  easier  planting,  greater  yields 


IRON  AGE  Potato  Planters  and 
the  exclusive,  scientific  Iron 
Age  Band-Way  method  of  fertili¬ 
zer  placement  assure  you  greater 
accuracy  and  flexibility — easier 
planting — greater  yields — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  acreage  or  soil  con¬ 
dition.  Check  Iron  Age’s  rigid 


IRON  AGE  Vegetable  Planter 

Iron  Age  Vegetable  Planters  with  Iron 
Age  Band -Way — the  exclusive  scientific 
method  of  culture — make  up  the  bed,  sow 
the  fertilizer,  plant  and  cover  the  seed,  all 
in  one  quick,  accurate  operation.  Band- 
Way  prevents  burning,  leaching,  fixation 
.  .  .  assures  healthier,  sturdier  plants. 


construction . . .  self-aligning  roller 
bearings  that  mean  lighter  draft . . . 
larger,  all-steel  hoppers  for  longer 
life  .  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why  Iron 
Age  is  your  best  buy!  Available 
in  one,  two,  and  four-row  sizes — 
ask  your  Iron  Age  Dealer  to  show 
them  to  you,  today! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
2219  Duke  St., York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEE0ERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


tiam /urn  smrr  mnrnm  war 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensbnrg,  New  York 


A  Complete  Line 
EVAPORATORS 
BUCKETS 
SAP  SPOUTS  Etc. 


Write  For 
Price  List 
A 


Cows  need  a 
Calving-Time 
"Pick-up" 


Present-day  production  de¬ 
mands,  plus  the  extra  strain 
of  calving,  call  for  peak  performance 


of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Add  a 
Kow-Kare  build-up  to  avoid  costly  let¬ 
downs.  Concentrated  Kow-Kare  pro¬ 
motes  vigor  with  its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Three 
— 1  thrifty  sizes,  all  stores. 


New!  50 ft  Teed  Mix  Drum 


Only  LANTZ  makes  double-blade  coulters. 


They  Cut  and  Cover  More  Trash  than  any 
single-blade  coulter  .  .  .  clean  plowing  once  over. 
Save  Man  Hours  and  Time  ...  no  stopping 
to  clear  clogged  plow. 

Fight  Corn  Borers  .  .  .  bury  stubble,  trash  and 
weeds  where  borers  hide  during  winter. 
Exclusive  Cross-Over  Scissor  Action  on  New 
Model  “B.” 

More  for  Your  Money  than  in  any  other 
make  of  coulter.  Lantz  may  be  used  as  a  single- 
blade  coulter  by  removing  disc  blade.  Selection 
of  14  sizes  and  types. 

Specialists  in  coulter  manufacturing. 

IV rite  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. . . 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept  73.,  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


RIDE  or  WALK 


Standard 

Tractors! 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 


PIow^ 

Seed 


.Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
r  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists. 
Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  men. 

4  FOUR  MODELS 
vUltlVate\  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

»»  m  \  Haying  and  Truck 
MOWiiauA  Crop  Tools.  Run 
,  T  V  Pumps,  Saws  and 

and iicEWnS  4  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears  x 

I  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan. 

and  Tree  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. I 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
3261  Como  Avenue 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
601-3  We't  26th  Street  I 


MEET  US  AT  PENN.  FARM  SHOW 
SECTION  C.  SPACE  322  -  323 
HARRISBURG  JANUARY  14-18 
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TOP  PERFORMANCE  * 

GOING! 

•  A  Papec  owner  recently 
wrote  us  that  he  had  been 
able  to  cut  “down”  sargo 
both  ways  with  his  15 ID 
Papec  Forage  Harvester 
which  two  other  makes  of 
harvesters  had  been  unable 
to  cut  one  way.  The  sargo 
ran  20  tons  per  acre  and 
the  Papec  cut  312  tons  in 
2  Vz  days. 

With  all  its  superior  per¬ 
formance  and  exclusive  features,  pound  for  pound  a  Papec  Forage  Harvester 
costs  less  than  any  other  make.  If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  in  a  forage 
harvester,  see  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin  of  this  ad  for  FREE 
booklet  describing  Papec  Harvesters.  ^ 

Papec  Machine  Company,  101  North  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


Also  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  .  .  .  CROP  BLOWERS  .  .  .  HAMMER  MILLS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  .  .  .  FEED  MIXERS 


in  TOUGH 


1 


.MORE  JOBS 


i 


EASIER  -  QUICKER 

You’ll  like  the 
smooth,  power¬ 
ful,  gear-driven, 
easy  operating 
-action  of  the 
►  4%  or  6  H.P. 
Walking  Model;—1 
with  power  turning  clutch  or  the 
7%  H.P.  Riding  Model  with  auto¬ 
motive  type  differential.  Our  2  and 
3  H.P.  Walking  Models  low  as  $169. 
Attachments  for  plowing,  sowing, 
cultivating,  wood  -  sawing,  snow¬ 
plowing,  etc.  Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  New  1952  models  on  Easy  Terms 
• —  special  Factory-To-You  discount. 
RED-E-TRACTOR  CO.,  RICHFIELD 


°* 


r— 

Fully  Guaranteed 

BUY  DIRECT 
from 

Manufacturer 
and  Save 


237,  wis. 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD  ** 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


SAVE  ^ 

it 

NOW 
WITH 
TlEX-0 


DANGER 

At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
Action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  FLEX-O 

lO  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

afflu 

RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  HTT.T.,  CHECK  OB  MONEY  ORDER 


January  5,  1952 

Farm  Income  Taxes 


Part  III 


5.  Leasehold  improvements.  —  A 
farmer  may  write  off  his  leasehold 
improvements  in  two  ways: 

1.  Depreciate  them  over  the  use¬ 
ful  life,  or 

2.  Amortize  them  over  the  life  of 
the  lease. 

He  should  choose  the  shorter  of 
the  two  methods  above. 

Example  1:  White  leased  a  farm 
for  10  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  lease  he  erected  a  barn  costing 
$10,000.  He  estimated  the  useful  life 
of  the  barn  at  20  years.  Result: 

Annual  depreciation,  1/20  of  $10,000  or  $500. 
Annual  amortization,  1/10  of  $10,000  or  $1000. 

Therefore  he  would  amortize  the 
barn  over  the  life  of  the  lease. 

Example  2:  Brown  leased  a  farm 
for  10  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
lease  he  erected  a  permanent  fence 
costing  $1,000.  He  estimated  the  use¬ 
ful  life  of  the  fence  at  eight  years. 
Result: 

Annual  depreciation,  1/8  of  $1,000  or  $125. 
Annual  amortization,  1/10  of  $1,000  or  $100. 

Therefore  he  would  depreciate  the 
fence  over  its  useful  life. 

Note :  Leasehold  improvements  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  lease  are  amortized 
over  the  remaining  life  of  the  lease. 
Farmers  may  depreciate  such  assets 
if  their  useful  life  is  shorter  than 
the  remaining  life  of  lease. 

Example:  Greene  has  a  lease  from 
November  1,  1946,  to  November  1, 
1956.  On  March  10,  1951,  he  erected 
a  barn  costing  $10,000  and  having  a 
useful  life  of  20  years.  Result:  Greene 
would  amortize  the  barn  over  the 
period  from  March  1,  1951  to 

November  1,  1956,  or  68  months,  thus 
giving  him  a  monthly  amortization 
of  $147.06. 

6.  Improvements  —  Be  sure  to  de¬ 
preciate  improvements  on  existing 
assets  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
improved  asset  or  the  remaining  life 
of  the  improvement,  whichever  is 
shorter. 

Example:  White  puts  a  new  roof 
on  his  barn.  The  roofer  guaranteed 
the  roof  for  10  years.  If  the  barn  has 
a  life  longer  than  10  years,  White 
would  depreciate  roof  over  10  years. 
If  the  barn  has  a  life  shorter  than  10 
years,  White  would  depreciate  roof 
over  remaining  life  of  the  barn. 

7.  Abandonment  Losses  —  These 
losses  are  fully  deductible  but  are 
difficult  to  prove.  Whether  or  not  a 
farmer  has  an  abandonment  depends 
on  his  intention  and  his  act  of 
abandonment,  both  of  which  must  be 
determined  from  the  circumstances 
and  the  facts  of  each  case. 

A  farmer  does  not  have  an 
abandonment  just  because  he  does 
not  presently  use  the  property. 

In  order  to  have  an  abandonment, 
the  useful  life  of  the  property  must 
have  terminated,  and  the  farmer 
must  have  clearly  evidenced  his  in¬ 
tent  to  abandon. 

For  example:  Farm  buildings  were 
abandoned  because  the  land  went 
sour  and  the  farmer  left  the  farm. 
But  even  in  this  case  if  the  buildings 
could  be  used  for  another  purpose 
he  may  be  denied  an  abandonment 
loss. 

The  farmer  should  sell  the 
property,  if  he  can,  and  then  he  is 
sure  of  part  of  his  loss  since  it  may 
be  subject  to  capital  loss  limitation. 

8.  Receipts  from  insurance  and 
condemnation — Losses  should  be  re¬ 
ported  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
property  had  not  been  covered  by  in¬ 
surance. 

As  to  gains,  choose  the  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  method: 

Method  I 

Report  a  gain.  Treat  as  if  property 
were  sold.  Be  sure  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  insurance  or  condem¬ 
nation  payment  received  in  deter¬ 
mining  gain  or  loss. 

Example:  White’s  barn  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  He  received  $10,000 
insurance. 

1.  His  cost  less  depreciation  was 
$6,000.  Result,  gain  $4,000. 

2.  His  cost  less  depreciation  was 
$12,000.  Result,  loss  $2,000. 


[Ed.  —  This  is  the  third  and  final 
installment  of  “Seeds  for  Tax  Plant¬ 
ing”  taken  from  “1952  Farmers’  In¬ 
come  Tax,”  written  by  Samuel  M. 
Monatt,  and  published  and  copy¬ 
righted  by  Commerce  Clearing 
House,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.]. 


Note:  If  he  held  the  barn  for  more 
than  six  months: 

1.  Gain  is  long-term  "gain  report- 
able  only  at  50  per  cent. 

2.  Loss  is  deductible  in  full. 


Method  II 


Report  no  gain  under  these  con¬ 
ditions: 

1.  The  entire  insurance  or  con¬ 
demnation  proceeds  are  immediately 
invested  in  similar  property  or  in 
property  related  in  use. 

2.  If  only  part  of  the  proceeds  is 
promptly  expended  on  like  property 
the  gain  recognized  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  unexpended  proceeds. 

Example:  White’s  barn  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  He  received  $10,000 
insurance.  His  cost  less  depreciation 
of  the  destroyed  barn  was  $6,000.  He 
therefore  has  a  gain  of  $4,000.  He 
begins  to  build  a  new  barn  imme¬ 
diately. 


If  cost  of  Gain 

bam  is:  recognized  is: 


$15,000 

12,000 

10,000 

9,000 

8,000 

7,000 

6,000 

5,000 


none 

none 

none 

$1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000* 


“Gain  is  limited  to  amount  reportable  if 
no  replacement  had  been  made. 


He  reports  no  gain  regardless  of 
what  the  fair  market  value  of  barn 
was  at  date  of  destruction,  as  such 
fair  market  value  is  not  material.  • 

The  cost  of  new  barn  would  be: 

1.  The  cost  of  the  old  barn  less 
depreciation,  plus 

2.  Any  funds  invested  in  excess  of 
the  insurance  or  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Thus  White’s  cost  on  the  new  barn 
erected  for  $15,000  would  be  as 
follows: 


Cost  less  depreciation  of  barn 


destroyed  by  fire .  $6,000 

Plus:  Cost  of  barn  replaced. .  .$15,000 
Less:  Insurance  received .  10,000  5,000 


Cost  of  new  barn .  $11,000 


1.  Setting  up  a  replacement  fund. 
—  Make  application  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  on 
Form  1114,  if  the  farmer  cannot 
promptly  replace  the  property  lost  or 
destroyed  by  property  of  the  same 
kind.  This  is  setting  up  what  is 
known  as  a  “Replacement  Fund” 
and  in  the  application  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  Form  1114  it  should 
state  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
transaction  and  declare  that  the 
farmer  will  proceed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  replace  or  restore  the 
property. 

The  farmer  may  be  required  by 
the  Commissioner  to  furnish  a  bond 
of  not  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  income  taxes  which  would  have 
been  payable  if  he  had  elected  to  pay 
tax  on  the  gain. 

Example:  Assume  that  White’s 
farm  was  condemned  by  the  State 
for  the  site  of  a  memorial  park.  The 
State  paid  him  $20,000.  His  cost  of 
the  farm  was  $10,000.  He  explored 
and  found  that  it  would  take  some 
time  to  find  a  similar  farm.  In  such 
a  case  apply  for  “Replacement  Fund” 
on  Form  1114. 


9.  Preparatory  and  development 
expenses  of  farms,  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards  and  ranches. 

How  to  treat  them : 

A.  A  farmer  must  treat  as  Farm 
Capital  Assets  the  following: 

1.  Cost  of  clearing  brush,  trees, 
and  stumps. 

2.  Leveling  and  conditioning  land. 

3.  Cost  of  trees. 

4.  Planting  of  trees. 

5.  Drilling  and  equipping  wells. 

6.  Building  irrigation  canals  and 
ditches. 

7.  Laying  irrigation  pipes. 

8.  Installing  drain  pipe  in  ditches 
to  prevent  erosion. 

9.  Straightening  of  creek  bed  to 
correct  erosion. 

10.  Constructing  earthen,  masonry, 
or  concrete  tanks,  reservoirs,  dams, 
or  ditches. 

11.  Building  roads. 

12.  Cost  of  physical  equipment 
with  life  in  excess  of  one  year. 

B.  A  farmer  may  treat  as  Farm 
Capital  Assets  or  as  expenses,  at  his 
option,  the  following: 

1.  Upkeep  of  a  grove,  orchard  or 
vineyard. 

2.  Taxes. 

3.  Water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

4.  Cultivating  and  spraying  of 
trees. 
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5.  Any  expenditure  incurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  period  which 
represents  ordinary  and  necessary 
expense  items  as  part  of  current 
operations. 

C.  The  Treasury  Department  in¬ 
sists  that  farmers  adopt  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  preparatory  and  de¬ 
velopment  expenses  listed  under  A 
above  as  Farm  Capital  Assets  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  July  1,  1946. 

D.  The  Treasury  Department  will 
not  disturb  treatment  of  preparatory 
or  development  expenditures  as  ex¬ 
penses  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  prior  to  July  1,  1946. 

Note:  It  is  often  good  tax  proced¬ 
ure  to  treat  preparatory  or  develop¬ 
ment  expenses  as  Farm  Capital 
Assets  if,  during  this  time,  income  is 
small  or  nonexistent  and  the  de¬ 
duction  of  such  expenses  are  wasted. 
But  if  these  expenditures  are  treated 
as  Farm  Capital  Assets,  future 
years’  income  can  be  charged  with 
depreciation  thereof  or  a  larger  cost 
basis  is  available  in  case  of  sales. 


10.  Taxes  on  Farm  Capital  Assets 
— State  and  local  sales  and  excise 
taxes  paid  on  acquisition  of  Farm 
Capital  Assets  should  be  charged  to 
expenses  in  the  year  of  purchase, 
and  not  capitalized  and  depreciated 
over  the  life  of  the  asset. 

Example:  Brown  lives  in  Colorado. 
He  buys  a  plow  in  1951  for  $300  plus 
sales  tax  of  two  per  cent  or  $6.00. 
Total  $306. 

Treat  as  follows: 

Farm  Capital  Asset . $300.00 

Expense  1951  (Deduct  under 
taxes  as  Farm  Expense  for 
taxable  year,  Page  3,  Form 
1040F)  .  6.00 


11.  Division  of  income — A  farmer 
may  save  taxes  by  having  a  member 
of  his  family  take  over  an  entire 
operation  of  the  farm  and  report  the 
income  therefrom  on  a  separate  farm 
return  (1040F). 

Example:  White  owns  a  farm.  He 
raises  crops  and  breeds  animals,  but 
he  has  no  chickens  except  for  his 
personal  consumption.  His  daughter 
decides  that  she  wants  to  go  in  for 
chicken  farming  on  a  large  scale,  and 
with  her  own  money  and  her  own 
time  develops  a  real  chicken  farm. 
Resulting  income  would  be  taxable 
to  her  and  reportable  by  her  on 
Form  1040F. 

Division  of  income  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  before  its  adoption, 
since  if  the  operation  thus  separated 
results  in  a  loss  operation,  the 
owner-farmer  may  lose  a  valuable 
deduction. 


12.  Family  partnership 

a.  Recognition  of  a  family  partner. 

The  1951  Revenue  Act  amended 

the  “Definition  of  partnership  and 
partner”  by  adding: 

“A  person  shall  be  recognized  as  a 
partner  for  income  tax  purposes  if 
he  owns  a  capital  interest  in  a  part¬ 
nership  in  which  capital  is  a  material 
income-producing  factor,  whether  or 
not  such  interest  was  derived  by 
purchase  or  gift  from  any  other 
person ” 

b.  Allocation  of  partnership  in¬ 
come. 

In  the  case  of  any  partnership 
interest  created  by  gift,  the  distri¬ 
butive  share  of  the  donee  (receiver) 
under  the  partnership  interest  is  in¬ 
cludible  in  his  gross  income,  except 
to  the  extent  that 

(i)  such  share  is  determined  with¬ 
out  allowance  of  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  for  service  rendered  to  the 
partnership  by  the  donor  (giver) 

(ii)  the  portion  of  such  share  at¬ 
tributable  to  donated  capital  is  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  than  the  share 
of  the  donor  attributable  to  the 
donor’s  capital. 

Note  1:  The  distributive  share  of 
a  partner  in  the  earnings  of  the 
partnership  will  not  be  diminished 
because  of  absence  due  to  military 
service. 

Note  2:  When  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family  is  a  member  of 
a  partnership,  all  interests  pur¬ 
chased  by  one  member  of  the  family 
from  another  will  be  treated  as 
though  the  transfer  were  made  by 
gift.  For  this  purpose  the  family  of 
an  individual  includes 

(a)  his  spouse 

(b)  his  ancestors 

(c)  his  lineal  descendants 

(d)  any  trust  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  such  persons. 


c.  The  above  provisions  do  not 
seem  to  alter  the  family  partnership 
where  each  partner  contributes  to 
the  control  and  management  of  the 
farm  and  each  partner  contributes 
vital  services  to  the  business,  but 
merely  seem  to  make  it  easier  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  bona-fide  family  partner-* 
ship. 

d.  Examples 

Example  1:  Brown  owns  a  farm. 
He  and  his  son  desire  to  enter  in  a 
“Stock  Share  Lease”  to  manage 
Brown’s  farm.  They  enter  into  a 
father  and  son  farm  agreement 
which  provides  that  the  son  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  farm  business  on  the 
basis  of  a  50-50  Co-renter  with  the 
father.  Brown,  the  father,  under  this 
agreement  would  receive  the  custom¬ 
ary  landowner’s  share  of  the  farm 
income  and  would  also  receive  as 
co-renter  50  per  cent  of  the  renter’s 
share  of  the  farm  operating  profits. 
Brown,  the  son,  would  only  receive 
as  co-renter  50  per  cent  of  the 
renter’s  share  of  the  farm  operating 
profits.  Brown,  the  son,  received 
from  his  father  as  a  gift  enough 
money  to  carry  out  his  share  of  the 
investment  in  the  farm  under  the 
“Stock  Share  Lease.”  The  Browns, 
father  and  son,  give  all  their  time  to 
operation  of  the  farm.  Result: 
Family  partnership.  Report  the  in¬ 
come  on  Form  1065  “Partnership 
Return  of  Income.” 

Example  2:  White  and  his  wife 
have  saved  some  money,  each  out  of 
his  own  earnings.  They  decide  to  buy 
a  chicken  farm  for  $5,000.  He  takes 
$2,500  of  his  money  and  his  wife 
takes  $2,500  of  her  own  money  to 
pay  for  the  farm.  White  feeds  the 
chickens,  takes  care  of  them  and 
collects  the  eggs.  His  wife  washes 
the  eggs,  candles,  grades  and  boxes 
them.  Result:  Family  partnership. 
Report  the  income  on  Form  1065, 
“Partnership  Return  of  Income.” 

The  fact  that  a  husband  and  wife 
generally  may  file  a  joint  return  has 
practically  eliminated  the  husband- 
and-wife  family  partnership  as  a 
tax-saver.  The  only  possible  excep¬ 
tions  are  (assuming  that  husband 
and  wife  can  file  a  joint  return): 

a.  if  one  spouse  has  large  medical 
expenses  which  would  be  reduced, 
since  only  the  excess  of  five  per  cent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  income,  Item  4, 
Page  1,  Form  1040  is  deductible 

and 

b.  if  each  spouse  has  capital  losses 
in  excess  of  capital  gains  and  each 
spouse  has  other  income. 

Wherever  husband  and  wife 
partnerships  have  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  it  is  advisable  to  continue 
the  partnership  and  to  file  a  partner¬ 
ship  return  on  Form  1065.  A  joint  re¬ 
turn  on  Form  1040  can  always  be 
filed  if  a  tax  advantage  results. 


13.  Refund  claim  on  draft,  breed¬ 
ing  and  dairy  animals. 

The  1951  Revenue  Act  permits  the 
capital  gain  treatment  on  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  of  draft,  breeding  and  dairy 
animals  held  in  excess  of  six  months 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1941  and  beginning  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1951. 

Any  farmer  who  treated  the  gain 
on  such  animals  as  ordinary  income 
in  such  years  may  file  a  claim  for 
refund.  However,  the  claims  should 
only  be  filed  for  open  years. 

Open  years  are  1948  (to  March  15, 
1952),  1949  and  1950  and  any  other 
year  on  which  the  farmer  within  two 
years  from  date  of  refund  claim  had 
paid  an  additional  tax  or  the  tax 
due  for  such  years.  However  in  the 
latter  case  the  refund  is  limited  to 
the  amount  of  tax  paid. 


14.  Claim  for  refund  on  poultry 
flocks. 

For  taxable  years  beginning  prior 
to  January  1,  1951  poultry  raisers 
may  treat  the  gain  on  abnormal  sales 
of  flocks  as  a  capital  gain. 

For  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1950  the  sale  of  poul¬ 
try  is  ordinary  income. 


FEATURING  - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special.  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

’  More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  — always 
open  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  ON 
ORDERS  WRITTEN  FOR  SHIPMENT  PRIOR 
TO  APRIL  1st,  PRESENT  PRICES  ARE 
GUARANTEED. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C-40  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Only  Unadilla  has . . . 


PREVENT  and  TREAT 


MASTITIS' TREATMENT 


1  Penicillin-Dihydrostreptomycin  Ointment  I 

(•Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactia*)  I 

Sold  Everywhere 

Oil.  IEGE4R  MEDICINE  CO.,  SI.  LOUIS  16.  MO,' 


MASTITIS 

in 

DAIRY 
COWS 
and 
MILK 

GOATS 

With 

DR.  LEGEAR'S 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Proteetlou  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  youra  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  R.ce 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co..  Morris  17.  N.Y. 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal  and  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 


ANTISEPTIC.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 


Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 


EASY  TO  USE —  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  band. 


Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats — Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 
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gained  n  2  ,bs 

n  3  months... 


d  103  lbs-  $ 
nonths..- 


test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth— and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR.  ^ 

Cordially,  /  ^  O 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
25-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  2  5- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5 -lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
18  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 


at  a  savmg. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  13,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  CaW  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  Ihs 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

-  P.  O.  Address— - — - 


My  name. 
I  raise _ 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is. 


My  Feed  Dealer's  Name. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Cattle  Eat  Honey  Locust 
Bark  and  Pods 

Will  you  please  send  me  some 
information  pertaining  to  cattle  eat¬ 
ing  honey  locust  bark  and  pods?  It 
is  now  time  to  cut  locust  for  fence 
posts,  and  the  cattle  seem  to  like 
the  bark  and  pods.  Is  this  harmful 
to  them  or  is  it  a  useful  feed? 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa.  k.  s. 

Honey  loucst  pods  and  bark  are 
palatable  to  cattle.  The  pods  are  high 
in  sugar  and  in  tests  at  the  Alabama 
Station  were  found  to  be  equally  as 
good  as  oats  for  feeding  dairy  cows. 
Trees  in  that  area  yielded  up  to  more 
than  a  ton  of  pods  by  the  time  they 
were  five  years  old.  The  honey  locust 
tree,  however,  does  not  develop  and 
fruit  quite  as  well  in  northern  areas 
as  it  does  in  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bark  of  the  honey  locust  is 
high  in  fibre  and  also  contains  some 
tannic  acid  as  well  as  some  phos¬ 
phorus.  If  the  cattle  seem  to  have 
an  undue  craving  for  this  bark,  it 
might  indicate  a  phosphorus  de¬ 
ficiency. If  you  do  not  keep  steamed 
bone  meal  before  them  at  all  times 
or  provide  it  in  their  feed  or  their 
mineral  mixture,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  allow  them  constant  access 
to  it. 

Danger  of  Contracting 
Ringworm 

Is  there  any  danger  of  contracting 
ringworm  disease  by  treating  and 
handling  cattle  with  this  ailment? 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  A.  l. 

Yes,  there  is  a  decided  danger  of 
contracting  ringworm  disease  from 
handling  cattle  so  affected,  unless 
proper  precautions  are  taken  at  all 
times.  In  order  to  protect  himself, 
the  handler  should  wear  rubber 
gloves  while  treating  this  skin  para¬ 
site.  Rubber  gloves  can  be  bought 
at  any  drug  store  at  small  cost.  They 
should  be  washed  and  sterilized  after 
using.  Dust  them  inside  with  talcum 
powder  and  they  will  slip  on  more 
easily;  also,  have  the  hands  dry.  Do 
not  boil  rubber  gloves  to  disinfect 
them;  instead,  rinse  them  with  a  five 
per  cent  strength  solution  of  any  of 
the  common  disinfectants,  such  as 
lysol.  Painting  the  affected  areas 
about  every  five  days  with  tincture 
of  iodine  is  helpful  in  treating  ring¬ 
worm.  Some  farmers  also  report 
good  results  from  the  daily  use  of 
penicillin  ointment.  Apply  these 
treatments  until  the  ringworm  has 
disappeared. 


Linseed  Oil  Meal  for  Dairy 
Cows 

What  kind  of  linseed  oil  meal  is 
best  for  a  dairy  cow — 36  per  cent 
extracted  meal  or  34  per  cent  ex- 
peller-process  meal?  According  to 
recent  Ohio  Station  tests,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  cow  what  kind 
she  gets.  Her  milk  and  butterfat  out¬ 
put  is  the  same  no  matter  which 


meal  is  used  in  her  ration,  as  long  as 
it  is  properly  fed. 

In  these  experiments,  one  group  of 
Holsteins  was  fed  36  per  cent  ex¬ 
tracted  linseed  oil  meal  (fat  content, 
0.8  per  cent).  A  second  group  of  13 
received  34  per  cent  expeller  meal 
(fat  content,  4.3  per  cent).  At  the 
concluson  of  the  test,  there  were  no 
appreciable  differences  in  the 
amounts  of  four  per  cent  fat- 
corrected  milk  produced,  in  rate  of 
production,  in  health  or  in  condition 
of  hair  coat.  The  test  indicated  that 
the  difference  in  fat  content  of  the 
two  meals  had  no  influence  on  a 
cow’s  ability  to  produce  milk  and 
butterfat. 

The  trials  were  conducted  over  a 
period  of  100  days,  and  the  two 
groups  of  Holsteins  received  identi¬ 
cal  rations,  except  for  the  linseed 
oil  meal. 


Rabies  on  Rampage 

Rabies  is  on  the  rampage  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  we  are 
much  alarmed  by  the  ever  present 
danger  of  mad  dogs  biting  our 
children  or  other  members  of  the 
family.  Some  other  sections  of  New 
Jersey  are  also  having  trouble  with 
this  deadly  disease,  as  well  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  outbreak  recently  reported  in 
Philadelphia.  Would  it  be  practical 
or  feasible  to  set  up  quarantine 
areas?  If  not,  what  should  be  done 
to  combat  and  control,  this  terrible 
disease  hazard?  J.  s.  w. 

New  Jersey 

It  would  npt  be  practical  or  feasi¬ 
ble  to  apply  a  quarantine  for  the 
control  of  rabies  because  roving 
dogs,  as  well  as  wild  life,  naturally 
would  not  observe  any  such  barriers 
and  restrictions.  The  only  effective 
way  to  control  this  disease,  therefore, 
is  to  vaccinate  all  dogs.  If  this  is 
done,  rabies  in  wild  life  would 
eventually  tend  to  diminish  and 
would  not  be  transmitted  to  dogs, 
which  in  turn  transmit  it  to  live¬ 
stock  and  people.  The  most  effective 
means  would  be  for  farmers  and  all 
those  interested  to  petition  their 
State  and  county  Boards  of  Health 
to  enforce  the  vaccination  program 
against  rabies  on  all  dogs. 


A  Cow  for  the  Butcher 

Our  family  cow  has  developed 
mastitis,  and  we  have  treated  her 
udder  with  the  new  methods,  but 
without  favorable  results;  also,  the 
butter  that  we  make  from  her  milk 
is  not  good.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  sell  this  cow  to  the 
butcher?  ___  mrs.  c.  w. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  mas¬ 
titis  condition  of  this  cow  is  causing 
the  trouble  with  your  butter.  The 
fact  that  you  have  used  the  new 
udder  treatments  without  beneficial 
results  strongly  indicates  that  you 
should  get  rid  of  this  cow  by  selling 
her  to  the  butcher. 


Rhody  Jared  Gypsie,  a  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cow  bred  and  owned 
by  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  has  recently  established  a  new  state 
record  in  Advanced  Registry  testing  for  mature  Holstein-Friesian  cows 
milked  twice-a-day  in  a  365-day  lactation.  The  record,  compiled  m  her  last 
lactation,  is  20,090  pounds  of  milk,  an  average  test  of  4.3  per  cent,  and  868.8 
pounds  of  butterfat.  She  was  5%  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  lactation. 
She  wus  properly  grovou  us  a  heifer  and  is  now  paying  for  it  at  the  put  - 
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WHOA,  THERE!  AT  60-70  HOURS  YOU'VE 
REACHED  THE  SAFE  WORKING  LIFE  OF 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS! 


LOOK  OUT!  YOU'RE  ONLY  SAFE  FOR  100  HOURS  WITH  MANY  SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS!  LONGER  USE  IS  DANGEROUS! 


helps  your  dollars  last  longer! 


-■  r- 


GO  AHEAD  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS 
OF  LOW-COST  WORK  WITH  YOUR  GASOLINE 
TRACTOR  PROTECTED  BY  VEEDOL 
.  .  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 
SAVES  FUEL  —  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES  .  .  . 
For  your  passenger  cars  .  .  .  trucks  .  .  .  tractors. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsci 


Son  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Along  the  Milk  and  Dairy  Front 

FEDERAL  MILK  ORDER  IN  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA  ? 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  reports 
from  time  to  time  over  the  last  two  years  about 
the  abuses  of  Federal  milk  control  in  New  York 
State. 

We  producers  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  market 
area  are  confronted  with  a  request  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  to  have  the  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Sales 
Association  put  over  Federal  control  for  the  Tri- 
State  Area  —  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Ohio  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  —  at  the  expense  of  the 
producer  co-ops.  They,  being  another  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  will  do  anything  to  please  the 
dealers  and  are  going  about  it  with  great  gusto. 

Our  association  is  composed  of  about  9,000 
members  who  voluntarily  joined  and  pay  $1.00 
a  month  dues  to  aid  and  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  milk  producer.  We  do  not  market  milk 
ourselves.  At  least  half  of  our  members  are  also 
members  of  D.C.S.A.,  but  we  feel  that  D.C.S.A 
has  not  bargained  properly  for  us  producers.  In 
fact,  we  know  they  have  not,  as  our  organi2ation 
has  been  able  to '  get  raises  from  the  Milk 
Commission  over  their  double-talking  briefs  at 
hearings.  We  now  have  units  organized  in  22 
counties  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  will 
greatly  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  us. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Your  paper  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
fearless  enough  to  expose  this  dirty  work  of  milk 
dealers  and  their  stooges.  c.  b.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

This  situation  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
appears  to  be  very  much  like  the  situation 
that  confronted  dairy  fanners  in  New  York 
back  in  1938  when  milk  prices  were  deliber¬ 
ately  machine-gunned  so  as  to  gain  producer 
support  for  anything  that  might  be  a  life¬ 
saving  alternative;  although  in  this  present 
case  there  has  yet  been  no  price  toboggan 
slide.  In  1938  the  Dairymen’s  League 
was  the  main  force  behind  the  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Order  .because  the  League 
management  felt  that  it  could  derive 
many  benefits  from  such  a  regulation,  mainly 
the  ability  to  remain  in  existence.  Chief  among 
these  benefits  was  the  equalization  of  the 
New  York  Order  which  provides  that  all 
dealers  are  obligated  to  pay  their  producers 
the  pool  price  as  figured  by  the  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  This  means  that  a  dealer,  hand¬ 
ling  only  or  mostly  fluid  milk  which  ordin¬ 
arily  would  return  the  highest  price  to  the 
producer,  must  pay  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  into  the  pool.  It  also  means,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  dealer  who  manufactures 
most  of  his  milk  and  thereby  need  only  ac¬ 
count  at  the  lowest  price,  can  withdraw 
moneys  from  the  market  pool,  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  him  in  good  standing  with  his  producers. 

Without  question,  the  League  was  losing  a 
lot  of  money  on  its  manufacturing  operations 
back  in  the  30’s  and  was  paying  by  far  the 
^lowest  price  of  any  dealer  in  the  entire  milk- 
shed.  Although  this  equalization  feature 
has  helped  the  League  management  —  be¬ 
cause,  as  far  as  is  known,  for  the  past  13  years 
the  League  has  withdrawn  a  lot  more  money 
from  the  pool  than  it  has  put  in  —  the  League 
•still  pays  the  lowest  price. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  Order  provides 
for  a  four  cent  per  c-wt.  payment  to  operating 
co-ops  such  as  the  League.  In  other  words, 
the  League  receives  four  cents  a  cwt.  from 
the  pool  on  all  milk  handled  by  the  League, 
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either  in  its  own  plants  or  in  the  plants  of 
the  Borden  Co.  with  which  the  League  has 
a  contract. 

There  is  also  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
big  dealers  who  operate  behind  the  political 
scenes,  too  often  operate  very  successfully, 
which  has  made  it  most  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  producers  to  get  a  really  fair 
competitive  price  for  their  milk,  particularly 
in  the  past  five  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  New  York  Order  has  been  improved  for 
producers’  benefit  in  the  past  13  years.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  its  administration  has 
been  honest  and  sincere  within  the  limited 
framework  under  which  the  Administrator  is 
obliged  to  work.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that, 
if  the  Federal  Order  were  to  be  eliminated 
immediately,  there  would,  because  no  really 
strong,  bonafide  producer  group  has  been 
allowed  to  develop,  be  a  period  of  serious 
price  trouble. 

But  in  a  case  where  a  milk  market  is  not 
demoralized  and  where  producers  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  organized  to  withstand,  dealer  pressure 
effectively,  we  cannot,  in  fairness  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  recommend  their  support  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  being  developed  apparently  for 
the  benefit  of  one  special  leech  on  the  market. 

TROUBLE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

There  is  milk  trouble  in  New  Jersey,  too. 
Dairymen  feel  they  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
price  but  they  are  completely  blocked  by  a 
bad  competitive  situation.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  Jersey- 
consumed  milk  is  imported  from  the  New 
York  milkshed  for  which  New  York  produc¬ 
ers  receive  the  so-called  I-C  price  —  much 
lower  than  either  the  Class  I- A  price  in  New 
York  or  the  Class  I  price  in  New  Jersey.  As 
a  result,  many  dealers  in  New  Jersey  who 
handle  this  I-C  milk  can  undersell  local  Jersey 
dealers  and  a  further  increase  in  the  New 
Jersey  Class  I  price  would  mean  greater  pur¬ 
chases  of  I-C  milk,  and  therefore  lower  prices 
for  Jersey  dairymen. 

For  the  past  two  years  now,  all  producer 
groups  have  been  demanding  an  upward  re¬ 
vision  in  the  pricing  of  I-C  milk.  The  big 
dealers,  to  a  man,  are  opposed  and  nothing 
has  been  done.  So,  I-C  sales  continue  to  mount 
—  130,000  cwts.  more  in  1949  than  in  1948, 
940,000  cwts.  more  in  1950  than  in  1949,  and 
an  estimated  500,000  cwts.  more  in  1951  than 
in  1950. 

This  is  another  glaring  inequity  in  New 
York’s  Federal  Order  which  must  soon  be 
remedied.  When  will  Washington  act? 


A  Scandal  to  be  Corrected 

CAREFUL  reading  of  the  article,  “The 
Pipeline  Invasion”,  on  page  2  of  this 
issue,  indicates  that  unless  something  is  done 
very  quickly,  the  natural  gas  pipeline  compa¬ 
nies  now  operating  here  in  the  Northeast  will 
despoil  and  render  valueless  many  thousands 
of  good  acres  of  farmland.  Hundreds  of  people 
have  already  been  mulcted,  others  have  tried 
to  wage  a  fight  and  have  failed,  others  are 
still  making  a  brave  stand  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  and  many  others  will  soon  be 
bewildered  by  the  same  problem  and  not 
know  where  to  turn. 

The  rascally  methods  employed  by  pipeline 
company  agents,  the  ruthless  invasion  of 
private  property  by  their  construction  gangs, 
and  the  smooth  machinery  that  appears  to  be 
tailor  made  for  their  type  of  operation,  consti¬ 
tute  a  triumvirate  against  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  property  owner  is  almost  completely  help¬ 
less,  no  matter  how  hard  a  fight  he  makes. 

We  do  not  know  just  who  is  at  fault  in 
this  pipeline  scandal,  but  that  due  diligence 
is  not  being  exercised,  no  one  can  question. 
The  individual  owner  is,  in  many  cases,  re¬ 
miss  in  failing  to  recognize  the  real  value  of 
what  he  is  being  forced  to  give  away.  But  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imaginaton  has  any  diligence 
whatsoever  been  practiced  by  our  lawmakers 
and  our  courts.  Both  of  these  government 
agencies  have,  it  seems,  been  much  too  prone 
to  persuasion  by  the  pipeline  companies’  big 
business  and  big  political  connections. 

Why,  for  example,  should  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  possess  any  authority  at 
all  to  delegate  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to 
gas  pipeline  companies,  or  even  the  authority, 
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as  it  now  has,  without  any  showing  of  specific 
advantages  to  everyone  affected  by  the  in¬ 
stallation?  Why  should  not  this  authority  be 
vested  in  and  delegated  by  each  State  only 
after  a  complete  hearing  on  the  project  to 
determine  its,  necessity  and  advantages  in  the 
local  area,  with  every  property  owner  affected 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
object?  The  more  that  power  becomes  cen¬ 
tralized,  the  further  it  moves  away  from  the 
people.  It  is  time  to  reverse  that  trend  and 
here  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

Why,  also,  is  it  not  within  the  province  of 
the  State  Attorney  General  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  abuse  of  judicial  powers  in  condemn¬ 
ation  proceedings?  Complaints  have  already 
been  filed  with  New  York’s  Attorney  General 
but,  typically,  nothing  is  done.  Yet  investi¬ 
gations  into  corruption  have  been  started  for 
much  less  reason. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  lawmakers  to 
examine  this  pipeline  question  carefully.  The 
confidence  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
held  by  the  people,  is  fast  being  dissipated. 
Why,  not,  for  once,  yield  to  the  pleas  for 
justice  and  fair  play  from  the  little  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  waxing  fat  under  the  suave  bland¬ 
ishments  of  the  big  and  the  powerful? 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

rpHE  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  at 
Harrisburg,  which  is  being  held  January 
14-19,  is  noted  not  only  for  the  excellence  and 
great  numbers  of  its  exhibits,  but  also  for  the 
unique  manner  in  which  it  is  operated. 

The  Harrisburg  Show  is  the  biggest  winter, 
indoor  exposition  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Last  year  the  attendance  totaled  591,000,  a 
new  high  record.  Admission  is  without  charge. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  unusual  system,  the  show 
is  operated  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  Tne  at¬ 
traction  of  enormous  crowds  that  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  commercial  as  well  as  the 
farm  exhibits,  makes  rental  space  in  great 
demand.  The  entire  floor  of  the  show  building 
was  sold  out  many  weeks  in  advance  for  this 
year’s  exhibition. 

The  dignity  and  high  educational  value  of 
presenting  the  best  in  commercial  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  as  well  as  livestock,  fruits,  vegetables 
and  grain  crops  is  of  exceptional  interest 
and  merit.  Winning  an  award  ribbon  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  carries  with  it  a 
significance  and  value  of  the  highest  order. 
As  a  consequence  competition  is  keen,  and  the 
honors  are  intensely  sought  after  by  Keystone 
State  farmers.  To  attend  this  great  exposition 
once  is  to  be  a  continuous  visitor. 


Increased  Livestock  Receipts 

MARKET  receipts  of  hogs  have  been  un¬ 
usually  large  at  livestock  markets  for  the 
past  several  weeks.  At  12  principal  livestock 
markets,  during  this  time,  hog  shipments  have 
averaged  around  10  per  cent  more  than  for 
the  comparable  period  a  year  ago.  Both  cattle 
and  calf  receipts  have  likewise  been  especi¬ 
ally  heavy  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  are 
continuing  so. 

In  spite  of  these  extra  large  marketings, 
prices  for  .  liveweight  animals  have  not 
dropped  as  much  as  had  been  anticipated. 
Liveweight  prices  for  all  classes  of  animals  are 
only  about  three  per  cent  below  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  The  reason  is  that 
the  civilian  and  armed  services  demand  for 
meat  is  so  great  that  it  has  almost  offset  these 
larger  slaughter  offerings. 


Brevities 

“To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice.”  —  Prov.  21:3. 

After  draining  the  water  cooling  system  when 
putting  away  farm  machinery  motors  for  the 
Winter,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  petcocks  open  to 
carry  off  any  moisture  condensation  that  would 
otherwise  accumulate. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting,  the  Junior  Vegetable  Growers, 
with  their  statewide  organizations,  the  Canning 
Crop  Growers,  the  Onion  Growers  Association, 
and  other  groups  of  a  kindred  nature  will  meet 
on  January  2,  3,  and  4  in  the  War  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  to  hold  their  17th  joint 
convention. 
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McCormick  FARMALL  Super  C 


When  plowing  is  tough.  Farm-all 
Super  C  tractor  pull-power  really  saves 
you  time  and  money.  That’s  because  the 
Super  C’s  ideal  power- weight  ratio  gives 
you  sure-pull  traction  to  do  more  work. 
The  lugging  power  of  the  Super  C’s 
thrifty  valve  -  in  -  head  engine  keeps  the 
plow  moving  steadily  ahead. 

In  field  test  after  field  test,  Super  C 
owners  have  proved  that  they  can  do 


their  plowing  and  save  up  to  25%  on 
fuel,  compared  with  other  tractors  of 
similar  size  and  horsepower. 

Find  out  for  yourself,  on  your  farm, 
how  you  can  do  better  plowing  at  low 
cost  this  spring  .  .  .  with  the  Farmall 
Super  C  and  McCormick  2 -furrow,  di¬ 
rect-connected  No.  C-295-A  plow  with 
Plow  Chief  bottoms.  Plow  8  to  10  acres 
a  day  ...  up  to  8  inches  deep. 


Be  ready  for  your  big  crop  year  ahead.  See  your  International  Harvester  dealer 
about  delivering  a  McCormick  Farmall  Super  C  and  the  size  and  type  of 
McCormick  plow  that’s  right  for  you  and  your  acres.  You’ll  start  the  best 
seedbed  you’ve  ever  had  to  help  you  produce  more. 


You  do  quality  plowing.  You  can  plow  rough  land 
evenly  on  contour  or  straightaway,  cover  trash  better,  back 
into  corners  for  a  more  thorough  and  complete  job  of 
plowing  with  the  McCormick  direct-connected  plow.  The 
close-coupled  plow  follows  the  natural  line  of  draft.  You 
can  change  the  plowing  depth  instantly,  by  merely  mov¬ 
ing  the  hydraulic  Touch-Control  lever  forward  or  back. 


Easy  to  level  .  .  .  right  from  the  tractor  seat.  Use  the 
convenient  hand  crank,  either  standing  still  or  on  the  go. 
It’s  easy  to  adjust  the  plow— when  you’re  plowing  on  the 
contour,  opening  up  a  field,  coming  back  on  the  second 
furrow,  or  finishing  dead  furrows. 


End  share  sharpening  forever  . . .  save  money,  too  ... 
with  easy-to-change  Spearhead  points  on  the  Plow  Chief 
bottoms  of  your  McCormick  plow.  Repoint  your  plow  in 
five  minutes  or  less.  Plow  Chief  bottoms,  with  Spearhead 
points,  go  down  fast,  and  stay  down ,  give  good  trash 
coverage  at  ALL  plowing  speeds. 


HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 

Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers.  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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"Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 


Dept.  RN-10,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


EAT  ANYTHING  WITH 
as.  FALSE  TEETH! 

If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 
that  slip,  rock  and  cause  sore 
gums— try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates 
fit  snugly  without  powder  or 
baste,  because  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  hardens  permanently  to 
your  plate.  It  relines  and  refits 
loose  plates  in  a  way  no  pow¬ 
der  or  paste  can  do.  Even  on 
old  rubber  plates  you  get  good  results  six 
months  to  a  year  or  longer.  YOU  can  eat  any¬ 
thing  !  Simply  lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on 
troublesome  upper  or  lower.  Bite  and  it  molds 

f>erfectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless,  odorless,  harm- 
ess  to  you  and  your  plates.  Removable  as 
directed.  Money  back  if  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Order  a  $1.25  package 
to  reline  one  plate.  Pay  your  postman  when 
he  delivers.  Or  send  money  now  and  save  C.  O.  D. 
charges.  Sample  of  plate  cleaner  FREE.  Also 
■  available  at  leading  drug  stores.  PLASTI-LINER 
COMPANY,  Buffalo  11,  N.  Y.,  Depf.  55-U. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  REMNER 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  with 

sensa,'ona,“BarrelofFun 


New 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Get  all  3  exclusive 
new  Assortments 
entirely  on  approval 
.  .  .  Write  today! 


GREETING  CARDS 

Th«  newest  rase  l  Every  home  wants 
:  these  new  mirth-packed  *  *  Barrel-of- 
Fun"  Everyday  Greeting  Cards. 
•.vA  Make  real  money  taking  orders  for 
this  balanced  assortment  of  designs 
for  Birthdays,  Get- Well,  Anniver- 
,  etc.  .  .  only  $1.00  .  .  .  you 
op  to  60c.  Everyone  capti- 

_ l  with  exciting  surprises. 

,  ^o<orc-.v«-  Every  design  has  clever,  laogh- 
provoking  “idea".  More  extra 
cash  for  you  with  many  other 
r  Everyday  Greeting  Card 
assortments.  Qift  Wrapping  En¬ 
semble,  delightful  gifts,  all  top 
money-makers.  It's  easy— it's  fun 
,  .  .  and  so  profitable!  $END  NO 
MONEY— get  samples  on  approval. 
Send  name  for  "Barrel -of- Fun" 
plus  new  4  4  Feature ’ '  All-Occasion 
Assortment,  plus  exciting  4  4  Para¬ 
sols*  Pinafores"  Personal  Notes. 

WALLACE  BROWN,  Inc.,  Dept.  g-i3I 
22S  Fifth  Av.,  NewYorklO.N.Y. 


TOMBSTONES 


14ft 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  $ 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY  BACK.  EASY 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  210  Joliet  lit 


AMAZING  OFFER 

to  subscribers  —  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeous 
assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY, 
ELMSF0RD.  NEW  YORK 


WHEN  WILL  MOON  BE  FULL? 

Your  free  1952  St.  Joseph  Calendar  and 
Weather  Chart  tells  you!  pnEE 
Get  it  at  any  drug  counter —  rK.EE 


Special  Thread  for  Braided  Rugs 

Extra  strong,  black  or  natural.  Beautifully  glazed  for 
easy  sewing.  800  yd.  spool  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  SHAW  M  UT  THREAD  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  73,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Ilusli.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  "Seat  Weaving”  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  TROY.  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Alburn  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  -7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&.  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &.  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10,  PENNA. 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED:  Cash  return  mall. 
Edna  Cunningham.  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Our  Frontier  Winter 


In  other  places  I  have  been 

The  weatherman  can  tag  each  day 
For  sun  or  cloud  or  snow  —  and  mean 
Each  kind  will  really  stay  that  way. 

But  here  the  flakes  come  drifting  by 

To  powder  roads  and  orchards  tops. 

As  though  neat  angels,  up  on  high, 

Were  always  shaking  out  their  mops! 

New  York  —  Josephine  Robertson 


This  winter  scene,  the  kind  of  snowscape  that  lasts  all  through  the  cold 
months  along  our  northern  frontier,  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Robertson, 
Lewiston,  New  York,  to  illustrate  the  accompanying  poem  ...  or  per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  other  way  round. 


Are  You  Likewise  in  the 
Bifocal  Era? 

A  farmer’s  wife  does  a  lot  of 
thinking  while  she  is,  for  instance, 
cleaning  eggs.  As  the  new  year  starts, 
I  find  myself  thinking  about  life  in 
what  I  call  the  bifocal  era,  which 
does  not  exactly  fit  in  with  the 
glib  radio’s  ‘‘life  can  be  beautiful”! 
Actually,  what  does  happen  to  many 
of  us  who  have  passed,  say,  the  50- 
odd  mark? 

Of  course,  the  sterling  qualities  of 
experience,  tolerance,  dignity — and 
a  developed  sense  of  humor — add  an 
attractiveness  as  we  live  on;  but 
physically,  how  does  life  attack  us? 

First,  we  get  gray  and  fat!  Those, 
who  don’t,  delight  in  telling  us  about 
it.  No  longer  can  most  of  us  enjoy 
those  luscious  ice  cream  treats  of 
youth  without  adding  pounds  which 
won’t  drop  off. 

The  next  thing  we  know,  our  eyes 
begin  to  act  up.  Where  once  we  wore 
mere  glasses,  the  years  now  decree 
two  lenses.  I  am  one  who  has  been 
a  life-long  myopic,  not  able  to  see 
either  friend  or  foe  across  the  street 
without  spectacles.  Today  I  am  not 
only  myopic  but  also  bifocaled,  a 
sobering  matter!  My  sympathy  goes 
out  to  anyone  who  is  unsure  of 
where  she  is  going:  I  take  one  step, 
and  the  floor  seems  to  waver  up  to 
me,  or  recedes  to  unknown  depths. 
When  a  friend  stops  to  talk  with 
me,  it  is  most  disconcerting;  if  I 
move  my  head  the  wrong  way,  I  see 
two  friends. 

A  bifocal  wearer  should  be 
equipped  with  a  special  spring  or 
coil  in  the  neck,  so  that  the  head 
may  move  at  the  correct  angles  and 
avoid  that  blurry  look  and  nauseat¬ 
ing  feeling  comparable  to  the  night¬ 
mare  of  standing  on  a  precipice.  In 
my  household  tasks,  such  as  sweep¬ 
ing,  I  look  at  the  floor  as  usual;  but, 
as  unusual,  I  either  cannot  see  the 
dirt  in  its  chosen  spots,  or  I  see  long 
waving  plumes  of  gray,  cloudy  sub¬ 
stance  at  which  I  stab  with  my 


broom  only  to  find  nothing:  I  am 
looking  through  the  great  divide  on 
my  lenses! 

To  read  the  paper,  I  have  nearly 
to  bend  backwards,  causing  a  stiff 
neck,  or  else  fold  the  news  to  column 
size.  One  good  point  can  be  said; 
bifocals  make  one  look  ahead.  Look 
back  or  down,  and  you  are  lost.  At 
meals,  if  I  look  through  the  top  of 
my  glasses,  the  food  looks  clearcut 
and  appetizing  but,  casting  the  eyes 
down,  everything  becomes  a  hazy 
hash. 

Dieting  and  bifocals  are  not  the 
only  things  that  strike  at  us.  Life 
wages  war  on  our  teeth  too!  Before 
we  know  it,  the  modern  dentist  in 
his  best  psychological  manner  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  new  styles  in  teeth — 
the  ones  we  can  watch  ache  on  the 
dresser.  And  so  it  goes.  Life  may 
have  its  moments,  but  it  also  has  its 
torments. 

Everyone  tells  me  that  time  will 
accustom  me  to  the  various  stages 
of  this  bifocal  era.  Ten  years  from 
now  I’ll  form  my  own  conclusion. 
No  doubt,  by  that  time,  my  worry 
will  be  the  hearing  aid. 

‘‘Grow  old  along  with  me,”  says 
the  poet?  I  most  certainly  would 
not,  if  I  could  help  it! 

Agnes  A.  Ward 

“Cheesecake”  Soap! 

The  problem  of  thrifty  soap-scrap 
disposal  in  one  household  was  happi¬ 
ly  solved  by  its  youngest  member. 
While  playing  with  bits  of  soap  in 
warm  water,  they  became  softened 
on  the  outside;  tiny  hands  gently 
squeezed  one  colored  layer  atop  an¬ 
other  into  an  even  block,  carefully 
rubbing  the  edges  round  and 
smooth.  Allowed  to  thoroughly  dry 
and  harden,  it  became  a  new  attrac¬ 
tive  cake  of  soap. 

For  some  vague  reason,  known 
only  to  a  small  girl’s  fancy,  these 
rebuilt  blocks  of  soap  were  dubbed 
“cheesecake”  and  are  used  by  her, 
in  preference  to  any  other. 

Mona  W.  Cole 


Tchello  Kabob  and  Awsh 
—  Recipes  from  Iran 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  Henry  S. 
Kernans,  husband,  wife  and  two 
children,  have  just  spent  their  first 
Christmas  in  Iran,  having  recently 
left  their  New  York  State  farmstead 
to  live  for  a  time  in  Tehran.  Mr. 
Kernan  is  doing  U.  S.  Government 
work,  along  forestry  and  other  lines, 
up  in  the  native  hills.  Mrs.  Kernan 
exchanges  homemaking  methods  and 
ideas  with  Iranian  countrywomen. 
The  following  is  the  first  glimpse  of 
cooking  in  Iran  to  reach  us  here. 
P.  S.] 

Throughout  the  Fall,  and  far  into 
the  Winter,  many  an  American  farm 
homemaker  can  look  out  from  her 
window  and  watch  the  sumac 
brighten  the  landscape  with  delicate 
leaves  and  clusters  of  dark  red  bobs. 
She  may  bring  it  into  the  house  for 
color  and  decoration,  but  probably 
does  not  now  dye  homespun  cloth 
with  sumac  as  did  her  pioneer  fore¬ 
bears.  Nor  does  she  flavor  foods  with 
it. 

In  the  ancient  land  of  Iran,  the 
sumac  also  spreads  color  and  beauty 
across  the  hills.  Native  women 
gather  the  sumac  bobs  in  the  Fall 
when  they  are  ground  to  a  powder. 
Without  further  preparation,  this 
powder  is  sprinkled  on  a  soup  of 
meat,  rice,  and  vegetables  called 
“awsh.” 

To  prepare  the  famous  “tchello 
kabob”,  soak  the  rice  for  a  day.  A 
small  bag  of  salt  is  submerged  in  the 
water  for  the  entire  24  hour  period. 
Now  bring  some  fresh  water  to  a 
boil,  add  the  rice  and  a  small  amount 
of  salt,  if  needed.  Five  minutes  of 
boiling  will  soften  the  rice.  Strain 
and  steam  for  an  hour  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  well  lined  with  butter. 

On  each  serving  of  rice,  a  raw  egg 
is  poured  and  sumac  powder  is  liber¬ 
ally  sprinkled.  Strips  of  broiled  lamb 
fillet,  buttermilk,  very  thin  bread, 
and  Persian  melon  round  out  the 
meal. 

Caution:  If  you  are  tempted  to  try 
this  Iranian  dish,  be  careful  as  to  the 
sumac.  Needless  to  say,  do  not  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  white  or  poison 
sumac  bobs.  H.  S.  Kernan 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


What  Would  You  Do,  If: 

1.  Someone  faints  away?  (a)  prop 
her  up  in  a  sitting  position;  (b) 
stretch  her  out  and  put  something 
beneath  her  head;  (c)  lay  her  flat 
then  raise  her  feet  and  legs? 

Answer:  (c)  is  correct.  For  when 
a  person  faints,  blood  leaves  the 
brain.  So  the  patient’s  head  should 
be  lower  than  the  feet  in  order  to 
help  the  blood  flow  back. 

2.  You  are  bitten  by  a  dog?  (a)  go 
home  and  put  a  dressing  on  the 
wound;  (b)  go  immediately  to  a 
doctor  and  explain  what  has  hap¬ 
pened;  (c)  call  the  police  and  ask 
to  have  the  dog  shot? 

Answer:  (b)  You  need  a  physician, 
to  give  you  the  Pasteur  or  vaccine 
treatment  to  safeguard  you  against 
possibly  developing  rabies. 

3.  Your  friend  has  hysterics? 

(a)  dash  cold  water  in  her  face; 

(b)  give  her  artificial  respiration; 

(c)  try  to  hold  her  up  and  help 
her  walk? 

Answer:  (a)  Cold  water  or  a  whiff 
of  ammonia  inhalant  will  be  best. 

4.  A  firecracker  explodes  in  your 


Mrs.  Donald  J.  Gillian,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.}  top  of  class  in  breads  at  the 
huge  bake-off  held  last  month  if* 
New  York,  won  $1,000  for  her  sweet 
rolls  in  butterfly  form.  Mrs.  Gillia'11 
was  one  of  100  countrywide  con - 
testants  in  this  third  annual  Pills - 
bury  Baking  event,  at  which  she  also 
won  the  General  Electric  range  ana 
kitchen  equipment  furnished  /of 
contest  use. 
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hand?  (a)  take  your  hand  to  a 
doctor  for  medical  care;  (b)  clean 
the  wound  with  a  handkerchief  so 
as  to  see  how  great  the  injury  is; 
(c)  wash  your  hand  with  soap  and 
Avater? 

Answer  (a)  is  essential  treat¬ 
ment.  The  danger  of  infection  is 
great  whenever  the  skin  has  been 
broken,  especially  if  broken  force¬ 
fully.  The  first  one  to  touch  the 
wound  should  be  a  physician. 

5.  Your  friend  sits  in  the  sun  so 
long  that  she  suddenly  complains  of 
dizziness,  pain  in  her  head,  dryness 
in  her  mouth  and  then  becomes 
very  flushed?  (a)  take  her  to  a  cool, 
shady  spot,  loosen  her  clothing  as 
she  lies  on  her  back  with  head  and 
shoulders  raised,  then  call  a  doctor; 
(b)  prop  her  up  and  try  to  make 
her  swallow  stimulants;  (c)  keep 
pouring  quantities  of  cold  water  on 
her  without  stopping  until  she  feels 
perfectly  all  right  again? 

Answer:  (a)  first.  Then  quickly 
get  cold  water  and  gently  apply 
some,  resting  every  few  moments  to 
make  sure  you  do  not  cool  her  body 
too  quickly.  If  you  can,  wrap  her  in 
a  sheet  and  spray  her  with  a  hose, 
at  frequent  intervals.  Rub  her  legs, 
through  the  wet  sheet,  rubbing  to¬ 
ward  her  heart. 

6.  If  your  clothing  catches  on  fire? 

(a)  stand  still  and  shout  for  help; 

(b)  rush  out  into  the  air;  (c)  lie 
down  and  roll  away  from  the  flames 
beating  out,  with  your  hands,  the 
ones  enveloping  you? 

Answer:  (c)  may  save  your  life. 
Standing  up  you  would  inhale  the 
fumes  and  be  poisoned  by  them. 
Running  fans  the  flames.  Lying 
down  and  rolling  helps  extinguish 
them,  especially  if  you  can  wrap 
yourself  in  a  blanket  or  rug  which 
will  help  smother  the  fire. 

7.  You  s  u  d  de  n  1  y  see  someone 
clutching  a  live  electric  wire  in  his 
hand?  (a)  grab  hold  of  him  and 
pull;  (b)  disconnect  the  current  if 
possible;  (c)  stand  on  a  dry  board 
and  use  a  dry  rope,  broom  handle 
or  stick  to  remove  the  wire  from 
his  grip? 

Answer:  (b)  if  possible.  If  not, 

(c) .  If  you  touch  him  while  he 
holds  the  wire  you  too  will  receive 
the  shock.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be 
far  behind?  But  it  is  a  bit  early  yet 
to  get  beyond  the  low  temperatures. 
Our  first  sub-zero  came  in  Novem¬ 
ber  (six  below  one  morning),  but 
December  seemed  in  spells  like 
April.  Before  Christmas,  grass  was 
still  green  beneath  an  inch  of  snow. 

Inside  the  house  the  plants  look 
well  for  the  time  of  year.  Once  more 
we  have  a  shrimp  plant,  a  depend¬ 
able  winter  bloomer;  one  hop-like 
flower  stem  keeps  in  good  condition 
for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  the  bracts 
are  the  colorful  part.  Seven  fat 
hyacinths  are  in  the  cellar.  They 
will  gladden  us  in  the  heart  of  the 
cold  season,  and  then  be  planted  in 
the  garden. 

How  our  thoughts  do  wander 
ahead  to  Spring.  We  are  then  to  have 
some  highbush  blueberry  plants. 
Everyone  tells  us  that  nets  must  be 
put  over  them  to  keep  the  birds  off. 
We  shall  try  the  ruse  of  putting 
pieces  of  fur  in  them  as  some  do  in 
cherry  trees  to  save  the  fruit  from 
the  summer  birds.  So  I  shall  make 
some  of  those  little  fur  “cats”  before 
long. 

Recently,  I  had  something  new  to 
be  thankful  for:  I  did  not  do  the 
dishes,  nor  even  get  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  in  1951!  I  had  used  a 
perfectly  good  cleansing  powder,  in 
stronger  measure  than  the  'directions 
said.  On  two  fingers  of  each  hand 
the  skin,  broken  during  the  scrub¬ 
bing  job,  got  infected.  Though  it  was 
serious  for  a  time,  I  could  not  put 
my  hands  in  dish  water  all  the  while 
they  Avere  bandaged. 

At  the  same  time,  John  had  a 
“crick  in  the  back,”  so  he  couldn’t 
bring  in  the  wood.  The  logical  thing, 
of  course,  was  to  follow  the  old 
custom  of  changing  work.  Thus,  like 
Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife,  each  did 
what  the  other  could  not. 

I  do  regret,  however,  not  making 
the  abundance  of  usual  Christmas 
wreaths,  nor  sending  greetings  to 
friends  far  and  wide.  As  yet  I  can¬ 
not  use  a  thimble,  and  so  hope  R. 
N.-Y.  friends  will  now  take  a  be¬ 
lated  Happy  New  Year  from  The 
Little  Brown  House  occupants. 

Mother  Bee 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  :  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not 
ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  From  now  until 
April,  no  garden  exchanges  published;  handcraft  items  only  —  p.  s.] 


WHEN 
ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO. 

FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM  LARGE  OR 
•  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE  SOME 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Would  like  pen  pals  interested  in 
crocheting,  quilt  patterns  and  sewing.  Will 
exchange  colored  feed  bags  and  some  of 
my  good  recipes.  —  Mrs.  T.  A.  B.,  Penna. 


Would  like  to  exchange  salt  and  pepper 
sets,  also  crocheted  holders.  —  Mrs.  G.  M. 
W.,  Penna.  < 


I  have  old  brass  bridal  buttons  or  crochet 
articles  to  exchange  for  old-fashioned 
vases.  —  Mrs.  J.  M.,  New  York. 


I  will  exchange  new  books  on  weaving 
and  needlework  ■  for  old  books,  clippings 
and  descriptions  of  same  in  grandmother’s 
day.  —  Miss  M.  H.  F.,  Mass. 


I’ve  “Reader’s  Digest”,  “Coronet”,  “Hunt¬ 
ing  and  Fishing”,  “Argosy”  and  “National 
Geographic”  to  exchange  for  buttons  or 
hat  pins.  —  Mrs.  D.  L.  W.,  New  York. 


I  am  interested  in  finding  a  pattern,  or 
bonnet,  of  the  oldtime  three-piece  sun- 
bonnet  with  the  pearl  buttons;  no  one-piece 
bonnets,  please!  —  Miss  M.  G.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  having 
whole,  coarsly  ground  rye  flour  used  in 
making  genuine  German  rye  bread.  Also 
small,  old  odd  dishes.  I  will  send  new 
washable  quilt  pieces  and  patterns,  pot- 
holder,  or  small  party  aprons.  —  Mrs.  A. 
J.  W.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  potholders  and 
hankies.  Please  write  first.  —  Mrs.  E.  R., 
Penna. 


I’ll  send  crocheted  potholders  for  salt 
and  pepper  sets  to  add  to  my  collection 
of  100.  My  tiny  girl  already  likes  to  look 
at  them;  I’ll  turn  the  collection  over  to 
her  when  she  grows  up.  —  Mrs.  G.  E.  S., 
Penna. 


Would  like  to  exchange  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  from  different  States;  also  does 
anyone  have  a  receipt  for  bread  noodles? 
—  Mrs.  O.  B.,  Penna. 


Will  send  new  cotton  quilt  patches  and 
other  new  scraps  for  colored  feed  bags,  or 
what  have  you.  —  Mrs.  H.  S.  D„  New 
Hampshire. 


I’ll  send  salt  and  pepper  shakers  for  your 
fancy  dish  cloths.  Please  write  first.  — 
Mrs.  B.  J.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  envelopes,  postmarked 
prior  to  1920,  for  your  fancy  buttons  or 
recipes.  B.  D.  C.,  New  York. 

V  ————— 

I  collect  handkerchiefs;  what  would  you 
like  in  exchange?  —  I.  B.,  New  York. 


I’d  enjoy  pen  pals  from  all  over.  Have 
been  a  reader  of  the  good  R.  N.-Y.  for 
25  years  and  think  it  a  wonderful  paper. 
I  was  born  in  1914.  —  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Penna. 


Will  send  U.  S.  or  foreign  stamps  in  ex¬ 
change  for  old  buttons,  salt  and  peppers, 
or  what  have  you.  —  Mrs.  G.  J.,  New  York. 


Would  like  one  copy  of  the  History  of 
Eastport,  Maine,  published  about  50  years 
ago.  What  would  you  wish  in  return?  — 
Mrs.  A.  M.  M.,  Mass. 


Signing  Pastry 

Like  all  real  artists,  Mrs.  Violet 
Keene  of  Augusta,  Maine,  “signs” 
her  work.  Maker  of  delicious  pastry 
of  every  kind,  her  double  crust  pies 
always  carry  a  full  blown  rose,  stem 
and  leaf  fashioned  from  tiny  scraps 
of  pie-dough.  It  is  her  well  knoAvn 
“signature.”  m.  w.  c. 


Have  trouble  unmolding  your 
“picture”  salads?  I’ve  found  this 
works:  An  hour  ahead  of  serving 
time  run  a  knife  around  edge  of 
mold,  then  invert  mold  on  plate  you 
intend  to  serve  salad  on.  Return  the 
whole  thing  to  the  refrigerator.  At 
serving  time  the  salad  has  dropped 
down  and  is  as  lovely  as  can  be. 
Hope  it  works  for  you,  too. 


421 — WILD  DUCK  MULTICOLORS.  In  forest  green  and  wood  brown. 
No  need  to  embroider  these  transfers!  Just  iron  off  these  colorful  wild  ducks 
(7  by  9  inches)  onto  runners,  pillows,  curtains,  place  mats,  guest  towels — 
or  use  as  framed  pictures!  20c. 

2405  —  PERFECT  TAILORED  TOPPER.  Toss  it  on  over  skirt  and 
blouse  teams,  dresses  too.  Combines  notched  collar,  deep  pockets,  long  or 
three-quarter  cuffed  sleeves.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  2%  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

2599  —  RARE  FIND  FOR  SCHOOLGIRL.  An  ensemble  requiring  a 
minimum  of  fabric  yet  having  the  grown-up  styling  the  children  want! 
Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  flared  princess  jumper,  buttoned  bolero,  iy8  yds.  54-in. 
Blouse,  iy8  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2612  —  TWO-WAY  TAILORED  SKIRT.  Make  this  flared  “separate” 
skirt  with  large  saddle  pockets  or  mere  flaps.  Either  way  —  a  wardrobe 
stretcher!  Waist  sizes  22-34.  Size  28  pocketed,  2^i  yds.  54-in.  With  flaps, 
2  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

420  —  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  CROCHETING.  Here  is  something 
special!  Over  50  illustrations  of  simple  basic  stitches.  Also  expert  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  begin,  increase,  decrease;  how  to  do  the  star,  knot,  loop, 
rice,  puff,  cluster;  kow  to  crochet  a  crossed  double  crochet,  a  bundle  double 
crochet;  how  to  make  a  triangle,  circle,  diamond,  square.  Invaluable,  grand 
to  own.  20c, 

Fall-Winter  Pattern  Book  —  The  Fashion  World  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c  and 
25c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  "an  ordinary  corset”  and 
a  Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  a 
“built  in”  figure  control.  Many  women 
FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure  problem” 
is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain  proper 
protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this 


fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at 
once  at  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1004- Al,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing 
descriptive  literature,  showing  garments  on 
live  models.  This  literature  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  and 
may  easily  show  you  the  way  to  the 
fashionable  supporting  protection  you  have 
long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special 
front  development  and  corset  back,  trims 
your  figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure 
that  “holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy, 
sagging  abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary 
corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to  control — 
and  for  post  operative  weakness  or  navel 
hernia,  you  will  find  Model  351  has  many 
outstanding  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable  and  dependable  Sup¬ 
porting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  on  this  and  other  Garments 
puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever  — 
so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Womens  Division,  Dept.  1004- Al,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup#  Mixed  at 
Home  for  Economy 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  iL 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated  sugar 
and  one  cup  water.  No  cooking  needed.  Or 
you  can -case  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pin  ex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes 
a  full  pint  of  cough  medicine,  and  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for  quick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  swiftly.  It 
loosens  phlegm,  soothes  irritated  membranes, 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in 
every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


Redecorate  and  re-equip  your  home 
without  paying  a  cent!  Choose 
any  merchandise  from  huge  FREE 
Catalog:  nationally  -  advertised 

sheets,  towels,  mixers,  toasters, 
furniture,  rugs,  lamps,  slip 

covers.  Just  form  a  little  Popu¬ 

lar  Club;  it’s  easy  because  each 
friend  gets  a  Premium  1  As  club 
Secretary  you  receive  $501 

$150!  and  MORE!  in  gifts  for 
your  home!  FREE  full-color 
HUGE  book-catalog,  and  full 
details.  Write  NOW ! 

POPULAR 

MERCHANDISE  CLUB  PLAN 

Dept. R- 1,  LYNBROOK,  N.Y. 
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Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and  having 
writ, 

Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 
—  From  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 


Dear  Readers:  My  parents  have  been  get¬ 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years 
now,  and  every  time  I  go  and  get  it  I  turn 
to  Our  Page  first  of  all.  I  live  on  a  big 
rabbit  farm  and  have  around  200  rabbits. 
My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  bike 
riding,  hiking  through  the  woods  and  col¬ 
lecting  snapshots  of  different  people.  I 
have  written  before  and  gained  lots  of  pen 
friends  and  would  like  more.  I’m  still  a 
Campfire  Girl  and  like  it  very  much.  — 
Naomi  Feidt,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I .  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  some  time.  I  am  a  freshman  in 
high  school  and  live  on  a  small  farm.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  western  and  hill¬ 
billy  songs  and  singing  them.  I  also  like 
to  play  western  and  hillbilly  records.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Jacqueline 
DeNicola,  Richard  Noyes  and  Donya 
Mussells  for  their  splendid  drawings.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
everywhere.  —  Nellie  Allen,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  live  on  a  farm 
of  about  75  acres.  We  have  chickens,  a 
horse,  two  dogs  and  four  cats.  My  father 
has  been  getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  three  years,  but  about  a  year  ago  I 
discovered  Our  Page  and  now  have  one 
pen-pal;  I  would  like  many  more.  —  Bertha 
Warner,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  It’s  been  quite  a  while 
since  I  have  contributed  anything  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  still  read  Our 
Page.  I  have  met,  through  letters,  many 
new  friends  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries.  I  work  as  a  teller  in 
a  bank  in  my  home  town.  My  favorite 
sports  are  bowling,  ping  pong,  baseball, 
hiking  and  dancing.  My  hobbies  are  letters 
writing,  reading,  embroidering  and  crochet¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  fellows 
and  girls  about  my  age.  —  Winifred  Kischel, 
18,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Our  Page  is  one 
of  my  favorites  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  postcards  and 
taking  pictures.  I  have  a  dark  room  set 
and  develop  my  own  pictures.  I  want  very 
much  to  hear  from  a  good  many  boys  as 
well  as  girls  who  read  this  Page.  —  Mae 
Newell,  15,  Maryland. 


If  _ 
SCf  &  .  -  - 

DOE  AND  FAWN 

Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  17,  Rhode  Island 


Dear  Friends:  My  folks  have  taken  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  several  years.  I  en¬ 
joy  reading  it  too.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
have  two  rabbits,  a  dog,  several  cats,  a 
hamster  and  a  riding  horse.  My  hobbies 
are  sewing,  dancing  and  roller  skating, 
listening  to  the  radio  and  horseback  riding. 
I  also  like  to  play  the  piano  and  sing.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
everywhere.  —  Wanda  Stewart,  15,  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  In  the  Winter  I  live 
on  a  dairy  farm  with  my  aunt  and  uncle; 
in  the  Summer  I  live  with  my  father  as 
then  I  don’t  have  to  go  to  school.  I  love 
animals,  especially  horses,  and  I  have  one 
of  my  own.  I  also  like  western  movies 
and  hillbilly  songs,  dancing  and  reading.  I 
will  answer  all  letters  from  boys  and  girls, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  pictures  with 
anyone  who  will  write  to  me.  —  Mary 
Gregory,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  would  like  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  boys  and  girls  for  their  fine  art 
work  on  this  Page.  In  the  Summer  I  like 
to  swim  and  hike;  in  the  Winter  I  like 
to  ski,  skate  and  slide;  in  my  spare  time 
I  collect  pictures  of  movie  stars  .We  live 
on  a  70-acre  farm  and  I  have  two  cats  and 
a  kitten.  We  have  many  farm  animals.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  boys  and 
girls.  — Betty  O’Shaughnessy,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  contributed  to  Our  Page  and 
I  hope  many  of  you  boys  and  girls  write 
to  me.  I  live  with  my  mother  and  father 
and  two  sisters.  My  dog  is  brown  and  his 
name  is  Teddy.  I  have  one  cat,  white, 
which  I  call  Lily.  My  sister  and  I  have 
four  rabbits.  My  interests  are  collecting 
movie  star  pictures  and  singing.  I  like 
Jacqueline  DeNicola’s  pictures  very  much; 
I  think  that  she  is  an  excellent  artist.  — 
Carol  Huber,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page  for 
quite  some  time.  Having  one  pen  pal 
through  it,  I  would  like  to  have  some  more. 
My  hobbies  are  dancing  and  horseback 
riding.  I  also  collect  small  statues  of  horses. 
I  would  especially  like  to  hear  from  some¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  horses  and  dogs. 
Won’t  you  please  write?  —  Dell  Rollins, 
West  Virginia. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  my  first 
letter.  We  live  on  a  farm  but,  even  with 
horses,  cows  and  other  farm  animals,  I  love 
art  and  everything  connected  with  it.  I 
like  to  enter  contests  and  have  won  many 
times.  I  am  interested  in  hearing  from  any¬ 
one  whether  lovers  of  art  or  not.  —  Esther 
Sabo,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  My  sister  has  been 
writing  to  the  boys  and  girls  on  Our  Page 
for  some  time  now.  She’s  been  telling  me 
what  fun  it  is  to  make  friends,  so  I  thought 
I  would  try  my  luck.  We  live  on  a  64  acre 
farm  and  my  hobbies  are  sewing,  caring 
for  children  and  singing.  I  also  like  to  play 
the  guitar.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  vou. 
—  Ruthie  Wolfe,  18,  West  Virginia. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Since  my  sister  has 
gained  many  pen  pals  through  Our  Page, 
I  am  writing  too.  I  would  like  to  have  pen 
pals  from  all  over  the  world.  We  live  on 
a  42-acre  farm.  My  hobbies  are  traveling 
and  writing;  my  favorite  sports  are  riding 
horseback  and  playing  games.  —  Edith 
Falls,  Pennsylvania. 


PRINCE  JOHN’S  DEFEAT 

Bill  Widcott  (or  Prince  John)  was  having 
his  headaches  as  many  a  leader  has.  A 
great  battle  was  take  place  in  three 
days  between  his  army  and  King  Richard’s 
army  in  a  hollow  outside  of  town.  Rumor 
had  it  that  the  king  was  building  up  an 
army  of  lads  13  and  14  years  old. 


SKATING  FIGURE 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  V. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Perkins,  18,  Vermont 


DO  YOU  READ  THE  BIBLE? 

What  does  the  Bible  mean  to  you? 

From  cover  to  cover,  it’s  wholly  true. 

Do  you  read  it  before  you  go  to  bed? 

If  not,  for  shame!  Go  hide  your  head! 
God’s  word  was  written  for  you  and  for 
me. 

Just  study  it  awhile  and  you  will  see. 
Spend  much  time  studying  the  word  of 

God  — 

It  tells  of  the  steps  that  our  Saviour  trod. 
In  it  God  tells  us  to  obey; 

To  follow  Him  upon  His  way. 

—  By  Kenneth  Craig,  19,  New  York 


A  DAY  IN  HOLLAND 

A  day  in  Holland,  the  land  of  dikes, 
Where  the  shoes  are  wood  and  the  clothes 
are  white. 

A  country  sight  so  fair  and  bright, 

A  land  of  freedom  and  fair  light. 

A  land  of  people  brave  and  true 
To  their  country's  flag  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  flag  of  the  Netherlands  flies  above 
Its  loyal  citizens  who  give  it  love. 

—  By  Alfred  Bedell,  13,  New  York 


Poor  Prince  John  had  mainly  11  and  12 
year  olds  who  were  very  difficult  to  train 
to  fight.  In  practice  battles  many  of  his 
men  got  hurt  and  went  home  crying,  much 
to  Prince  John’s  disgust.  Generally  those 
brave  knights  never  returned.  With  each 
practice  battle  the  size  of  his  army  be¬ 
came  smaller  and  smaller.  This  made  him 
desperate.  He  ceased  the  mock  battles  and 
ordered  the  deserters  to  rejoin  or  be 
punished  by  his  only  too  willing  knights! 

The  majority  of  them  returned  but  a 
few  refused  to.  One  unfortunate  fellow 
was  sent  to  the  firing  squad  (or  between 
two  rows  of  excited  knights).  Their 
weapons  were  paddles  which  they  held  in 
a  striking  position.  Then  it  happened.  The 
poor  lad  didn’t  know  what  had  happened 
because  he  had  been  blindfolded  before¬ 
hand,  but  the  noise  that  he  proceeded  to 
make  was  something.  Needless  to  say  he 
readily  agreed  to  rejoin. 

Then  came  the  crucial  day  which  would 
decide  the  victor:  Prince  John  or  King 
Richard.  The  appearance  of  Prince  John’s 
knights  was  a  sight  to  behold.  Each  one 
carried  a  wooden  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
the  top  of  a  garbage  pail  in  the  other, 
held  as  a  shield.  They  soon  reached  the 
appointed  battleground.  Many  of  Prince 
John’s  doughty  men  rapidly  retreated  in 
horror  and  fear  when  they  saw  the  size 
of  the  enemy  army.  The  few  that  re¬ 
mained,  however,  boldly  charged  under  the 
Prince’s  command. 

Broken  sword  points,  dented  shields,  cuts 
and  bruises,  and  retreating  knights  on  both 
sides  was  the  result.  The  Prince’s  out¬ 
numbered  army  soon  fled  with  their  cry¬ 
ing  leader  following.  King  Richard  and  his 
victorious  knights  then  laughed  and  booed. 

No  battles  were  fought  there  ever  again. 

—  By  Jack  Palumbo,  15,  New  York 


MY  POWDER  BOX 

Drawn  by  Conie  Tapley,  16,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  14,  Mass. 
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January  5,  1952 

MY  DIARY 

December  30:  I  had  a  wonderful  Christmas 
but  didn’t  have  much  time  to  write  about 
it  here.  I’m  going  to  try  out  my  new  sled. 
It  is  snowing.  Those  dark  clouds  have 
waited  so  long.  My  black  dog  is  standing 
with  his  nose  pointed  into  the  falling 
flakes.  He  loves  to  scoop  the  snow  on  his 
nose  and  race  around  through  the  drifts. 
Duke  doesn’t  like  it  in  the  house  much, 
for  it  is  too  warm  for  his  long,  black 
coat.  But  he  does  like  to  lie  on  his  back 
on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and 
wriggle  around  until  the  rug  is  like  waves. 
That  is  when  he  is  invited  to  go  outside 
again. 

December  31:  Tomorrow  we  are  going  to 
Grandmothers’  for  New  Year’s.  It  will  be 
a  long  ride  but  she  likes  to  have  us  come 
and  her  face  is  so  bright  when  she  see 
us.  I  feel  awfully  tired  tonight  and  hope 
I  can  wake  up  in  the  morning  early. 

Jaunary  1:  What  a  way  to  start  a  new 
year.  We  didn’t  go  after  all,  for  Mother 
thinks  I  am  coming  down  with  the 
measles.  I  don’t  feel  so  hot  either.  If  I 
have  the  measles,  my  brother  and  sister 
will  have  them  too,  and  then  we  won’t 
have  to  go  to  school!  —  “Button.” 


Letters 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
letter  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Winifred  Kischel,  18;  Bertha 
Warner,  15;  Nellie  Allen,  14;  Naomi  Feidt, 
15;  Mary  Guest,  11. 

Maryland:  Mae  Newell,  15. 

Maine:  Charline  Scott,  13. 

Vermont:  Elaine  Cross,  14. 

Also  all  letter  writers  on  this  Page. 


IDsuJji. 

TO  OUR.  DA C^E. 
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Drawn  by  John  Simonsen,  New  York 

Here  we  are  at  1952;  Another  January 
and  another  new  year.  What  does  it  have 
in  store  for  us?  A  lot  of  good  things  I 
think.  Happy  New  Year  all! 

January  is  a  time  for  studies  and 
hobbies.  The  evenings  are  long,  the  house 
is  warm,  the  time  is  right  to  try  a  lot  of 
things  you  never  have  had  time  to  do  be¬ 
fore.  You  might  make  a  pan  of  fudge  or 
molasses  candy,  try  your  hand  at  paint¬ 
ing,  or  catch  up  on  your  knitting. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  have  made  plaster 
molds  of  flowers,  fruits  or  animals.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  model  out  of  clay  is  absorbing.  Be¬ 
fore  you  start,  it  is  best  to  join  a  class  for 
instructions.  When  the  model  is  finished, 
you  mix  plaster  of  paris  with  water  and 
pour  over  the  finished  clay  model.  When 
this  hardens,  the  job  is  to  get  out  all  of 
the  clay,  wash  out  the  mold  and  make 
another  batch  of  plaster  to  pour  into  the 
mold.  When  this  hardens,  then  you  get 
your  hammer  and  chisel  and  gently  tap 
the  mold  until  it  cracks  away  from  the 
plaster  inside. 

It’s  quite  a  thrill  to  see  your  own  work 
emerge  in  white  plaster.  After  this  has 
dried  for  a  week  or  so,  you  can  paint  it 
or  give  it  a  coat  of  yellow  ochre  and 

turpentine  which  gives  it  an  antique 
finish.  This  is  one  hobby  that  is  fascinating. 

February  rolls  around  again  pretty 
quick  now.  It  brings  us  the  gentleman  with 
the  arrow  for  St.  Valentine’s  Day;  also 

the  birthdays  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  not  to  mention  those 
new  babies  in  the  barn.  See  you  all  again 
soon.  —  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.. 

care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure 

to  give  your  name,  age  and  State. 


WINTER  MOONLIGHT 


Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  16,  Penna. 
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His  Best  Investment 

Walter  J.  Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.,  is 
justly  proud  of  this  farm  and  his 
buildings — and  particularly  proud 
of  his  silos !  "It's  no  secret,"  he  says, 
"that  I  like  Craine  Silos.  When  I 
recently  put  up  the  third  silo  on  my 
farm,  it  was  another  Craine  Korok. 
I  know  I  could  buy  cheaper  silos, 
but  I'm  convinced  a  Korok  tile  stave 
silo  is  the  best  investment." 

In  the  Craine  line  of  time-proven 
silos,  there's  one  that's  your  best 
long-range  investment  in  profit¬ 
able  feeding — no  matter  what  sort 
of  ensilage  you're  planning.  Get 
all  the  facts  —  you'll  buy  a  Craine ! 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania’s  “M  o  d  e  1 
Mile”  Contest 

When  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Garden  Workers  (Garden 
Club),  it  was  realized  that,  through 
;he  “Model  Mile”  roadside  beautifi¬ 
cation  contest  much  could  be  done  to 
improve  and  protect  our  roadsides 
in  scenic  Pennsylvania  if  enough 
clubs,  both  garden  and  civic,  became 
interested. 

The  Garden  Workers  entered  the 
contest,  selecting  Mrs.  John  H. 
Locke,  chairman  and  Mrs.  Paul  C. 
Rebmann,  co-chairman.  These 
women  realized  that,  to  properly 
approach  the  problem,  a  plan  for 
lasting  improvement  should  be 
adopted.  Many  sights  were  visited 
and  finally  a  stretch  on  Route  202 
between  Paoli  and  King  of  Prussia 
at  Howellville  was  decided  upon. 
Route  202  is  a  traffic  feeder  to  and 
from  the  new  Pennsylvania  Turn¬ 
pike.  Howellville  is  a  small  com¬ 
munity  in  the  lovely  Chester  Valley, 
its  buildings  dating  back  to  Revo¬ 
lutionary  days. 

The  following  steps  in  the  plan 
have  now  been  completed: 

1  —  District  foi'ester  contacted  for 
a  map  of  the  area,  listing  property 
owners,  rights  of  way,  and  land¬ 
marks. 

2  —  All  landowners  and  tenants 
were  visited,  told  of  the  project,  and 
encouraged  to  remove  billboards  and 
signs  from  their  property. 

3  —  Pictures  were  taken  show¬ 
ing  condition  of  area  before  the  start, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  plan, 
and  of  each  site  upon  completion. 

4  —  The  entire  area  was  cleared 
of  rubbish  and  debris;  dead  wood  was 
removed  from  trees;  poison  ivy  and 
other  undesirable  vines  and  weeds 
removed. 

5  —  “Slow”  signs  erected  where 
Route  202  passes  the  Howellville 
Road  with  the  cooperation  of 
Tredyffrin  Township  and  State 
Police. 

6  —  Triangular  ground  adjacent 
to  Route  202,  cleared  and  developed 
as  a  recreation  center  and  roadside 
rest;  playground  equipment  and 
picnic  tables  installed  ;  the  area 
planted. 

7  —  A  small  baseball  field  was 
cleared  of  stone,  enlarged,  scraped, 
dragged  to  level;  top  soil  added, 
seeded  and  bounded  by  electric  light 
poles  laid  flat;  a  flag  pole  was  raised. 

8  —  The  luncheonette  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Route  202  and  Howellville 
Road  removed  11  signs  from  the 
building  and  the  neon  hanging  signs, 
and  a  single  sign  of  colonial  type  re¬ 
placed  them.  Window  boxes  were 
made,  erected  and  filled,  lattice 
screen  placed  to  hide  comfort  sta¬ 
tion.  Picket  fence  around  woodpile, 
and  parking  area  enlarged  and 
graded.  A  spring  which  served  many 
families  in  the  community  as  their 
only  water  supply  is  located  at  this 
site.  This  had  no  protection  from 
drainage  pollution.  A  well  was  built 
around  the  spring,  and  concrete 
drain  to  carry  flow  to  nearby  stream 
installed.  ^ 

9  —  A  woodland  dell  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  dredging  a  series  of  pools. 
The  pool  edges  and  the  banks  of  the 
stream  were  cleared  and  planted. 

10  —  A  vista  was  cut  to  provide  a 
beautiful  water  filled  quarry  along 
Route  202  at  this  point.  The  ground 
from  the  roadside  to  the  edge  of  the 
quarry  was  leveled,  topsoil  added 
and  seeded.  There  were  stone  paths 
laid  and  a  boundary  at  the  edge  of 
the  quarry  made  from  telegraph 
poles,  and  the  whole  area  planted. 

11  —  Low  banks  along  the  road¬ 
side  planted  with  day  lilies,  trailing 
roses,  bittersweet  and  forsythia 
(suspensa).  Flora,  native  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  been  planted  through¬ 
out  the  project. 

The  completion  of  the  plan  con¬ 
templates  additional  planting  and 
clearing  along  the  lines  already 
started. 

For  their  work  on  this  project, 
the  Garden  Workers  were  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  $1,000  award  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council  for 
their  annual  “Model  Mile”  Contest. 

If  any  group  or  community  is 
interested  in  making  improvements 
in  their  own  area,  they  can  obtain 
all  particulars  on  the  1952  “Mode 
Mile”  Contest  by  contacting  Mrs. 
William  H.  Biester,  Jr.,  Court  House, 
Media,  Pa. 


Caked  Bag  and  tender  tissues 
really  respond  when  massaged 
with  soothing  lanolin-loaded 
BAG  BALM  .  .  .  just  the  right 
consistency  for  proper  pressure 
and  spreading.  Stays  on  longer. 
Antiseptic-on-contact,  BAG 
BALM  is  the  quick  healer  for 
Cuts,  Chaps,  Snags  of  udder  and 
teats,  Windburn,  Sunburn;  and 
for  Superficial  Injuries  of  all  farm 
animals.  Get  BAG  BALM  now! 


Write  for  FREE  COW  BOOK! 
DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


Don’t  Gamble 
On  Water  for  Crops 


Investigate  The 

JOHNSON  DRIVE 


The  Johnson  Gear  Drive  has  outstand¬ 
ing  engineering  features  that  pay  big 
dividends  . .  .  delivers  unfailing  service, 
24  hours  a  day — day  in  and  day  out — 
assuring  low-cost  water  for  bumper 
crops  and  more  profits. 

Thousands  in  successful  use  on  farms 
all  over  the  United  States.  Readily  avail¬ 
able  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  small  or  large  acreage.  The  Johnson 
Right  Angle  Drive  excels  in  these  fea¬ 
tures  : — 

•  MODERN  DESIGN 

•  COOLER  OPERATING  TEMPERATURE 

•  LUBRICATION  OVER  WIDE  SPEED  RANGE 
•  QUIETNESS  OF  OPERATION 

•  ALL  WEATHER  SERVICE 

•  COMPACTNESS  •  EFFICIENCY 

•  LOW  COST  OPERATION 

Don't  gamble  on  rain  for  thirsty  crops.  Get 
the'  facts  on  the  Johnson  Gear  Drive.  Send  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Folder. 

- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - — 

JOHNSON  GEAR  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

921  Parker  St.,  Berkeley,  California 
Please  send  me  FREE  Illustrated  Folder 

NAME _ 

RFD  &  BOX  NO _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Kuch,  Jr. 
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your  silo 

now 

for 

’52 

.  k  ..  •*'-  ... 

You'll  benefit  4  ways 
if  you  act  RIGHT  NOW! 

ITop  priority  materials 
.  in  the  Grange  Silo  are 
in  heavier  demand  than 
ever  this  year. 

2  Early  spring  erection — 

.  act  now  so  that  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  complete 
for  the  coming  season. 

3  Easy  terms — start  now, 

■  have  longer  to  pay. 

4  No  substitutes  —  be 
.  sure  of  a  Grange — the 
only  silo  with  9 'exclu¬ 
sive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  boost 
your  profits! 

Send  for  New  FREE  Grange  Folder 

Get  the  FACTS  Today! 

NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY 


_  ...  _  Dept. 

Grange  Silo  Co.  f-h 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation, 
please  send  me  the  new 
Free  Grange  Silo  folder. 


Name _ _ _ 


Town 


State _ 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Blse*  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
Trucker*,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  SS  Inn. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canra*  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canva*.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  aamplea  and  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phan*  Mark«t  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  step*  to  taka 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat  &tty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I,  O.  O. 


Rib  chops  from  prime  veal  are  delicious.  When  raised  on  the  farm  and  home 
dressed,  they  represent  a  big  saving  in  the  fresh  meat  budget. 


Veal  for  the  Farm  Table 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


It  is  well  worthwhile  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  using  some  home 
dressed  veal  in  order  to  help  lower 
food  costs  for  the  farm  table.  Though 
the  slaughter  of  hogs  and  lambs  is 
a  common  practice  on  many  farms, 
it  is  not  so  generally  realized  that 
home  killed  veal  is  not  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accomplishment,  and  that  it 
then  can  be  used  along  with  other 
meats  for  both  variety  and  economy. 

Growing  Good  Veal 

Approximately  half  the  butcher 
weight  of  a  well  matured  veal  calf 
is  represented  by  its  birth  weight; 
two  or  three  calves  can  be  carried 
on  one  nurse  cow  at  a  minimum  of 
trouble  and  labor.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  other  source  of  farm 
meat  that  is  easier  to  handle  or 
cheaper  to  raise. 

Good  veal  can  be  produced  with 
any  of  the  dairy,  breeds,  but  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Holsteins,  Ayrshires  and 
Brown  Swiss  are  especially  well 
suited  for  this  purpose,  because  of 
their  large  birth  weights,  rapid  ma¬ 
turity,  and  heavy  fleshing.  A  heavy¬ 
weight  veal  calf,  weighing  around 
200  pounds  liveweight,  that  has  been 
raised  on  a  nurse  cow  and  also  fed 
calf  pellets  (or  meal  and  hay  to  eat 
as  desired)  will  produce  a  superior 
carcass.  The  beef  breeds  including 
Angus,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  will, 
of  course,  yield  an  even  better' grade 
of  veal  carcass  than  dairy  calves; 
and  a  beef  bull  bred  to  dairy  cows 
will  sire  calves  which  are  likewise 
especially  good  for  the  production  of 
home  grown  veal. 

When  veal  calves  are  fattened  in 
this  manner,  they  are  superior  in 
finish.  It  takes  about  10  pounds  of 
whole  milk  for  each  pound  of  live- 
weight  gain.  The  calves  will  begin 
eating  pellets  or  meat  and  some  hay 
about  the  third  week,  or  somewhat 
earlier.  If  they  are  being  raised  on 
a  nurse  cow,  they  will,  of  course, 
consume  only  small  amounts  of  other 
feeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  their 
supply  of  whole  milk  is  limited  by 
being  pail  fed,  it  takes  less  milk  but 
more  labor  and  other  feeds.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  raise  the  calf  to  a 
weight  of  around  400  pounds,  which 
can  be  attained  by  proper  feeding  at 


approximately  six  months  of  age.  It 
is  just  about  as  easy  to  butcher  a 
calf  of  this  weight  and  age  as  a 
younger  animal,  and  the  increased 
amount  of  meat  is  well  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Also,  by  attaining  this  greater 
maturity,  the  objection  of  some 
people  to  less  mature  veal  is  elimin¬ 
ated. 

The  average  of  numerous  tests  at 
various  experiment  stations  shows 
that  a  calf  can  be  developed  to  a 
weight  of  about  400  pounds  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  total  of  350  pounds  of  whole 
milk,  300  pounds  of  calf  starter 
(meal  or  pellets),  350  of  growing 
ration,  and  1,000  of  good  quality  hay. 
When  the  calf  is  about  five  or  six 
weeks  of  age,  it  can  be  gradually 
changed  from  the  calf  starter  to  a 
home  mixed  growing  ration,  allow¬ 
ing  it  from  three  to  four  quarts 
daily.  A  good  growing  ration  can  be 
provided  by  mixing  300  of  ground 
corn,  300  of  ground  oats,  300  of 
wheat  bran,  and  100  of  either  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal.  Allow  the 
calf  free  access  to  hay,  salt,  and 
water  at  all  times. 

Veal  Production  Costs 

A  well  developed  veal  calf  of  good 
grade,  weighing  200  pounds  and  up¬ 
ward,  will  dress  from  55  to  60  per 
cent  of  its  liveweight.  Assuming  it 
is  fed  to  a  weight  of  400  pounds, 
based  on  present  average  feed  prices, 
its  total  feed  cost  will  be  about  $60. 
If  a  400  pound  calf  only  dresses  50 
per  cent  of  its  bodyweight,  this  will 
represent  a  total  feed  cost  of  not 
over  30  cents  per  pound  of  veal. 
Present  prices  for  veal  of  compar¬ 
able  grade  are  more  than  three 
times  this  amount.  This  saving  in 
meat  costs  is  well  worthwhile.  Light¬ 
er  weight  carcasses  of  veal  can  be 
produced  at  even  less  cost  per 
pound,  due  to  the  greater  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  the  animal’s  birth 
weight. 

The  carcass  yield  from  a  400- 
pound  calf  can  be  readily  handled 
and  consumed  on  most  farms,  when 
killed  in  the  Winter.  Better  yet,  if 
it  can  be  boned  and  placed  in  the 
freezer,  it  will  be  available  when¬ 
ever  desired.  Many  farmers  have 
found  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form 
a  local  meat  ring.  Four  families, 


The  leg  (round)  from  the  hind  saddle  of  veal  can  be  used  as  steak  (cutlet), 
or  for  roasting.  This  piece  is  well  suited  for  the  freezer  to  be  used  when 
company  comes  or  for  a  special  Sunday  or  holiday  meal. 


Morton  users  say... 


"Finest  tasting  ham* 
we  ever  cured'* 

"Meat  keeps  better 
—  no  taint  around 
the  bone" 

Jm  9* 

Av/ 

1 

4 

"Easier  to  use  — 

gives  meat  such  a 

"Even  the  fat  taste* 

wonderful  flavor." 

good!" 

you get  better flavor 
a  safer  cure  the  easy 

MORTON  WAY 

Farm  folks  everywhere  agree  .  .  . 
Morton’s  meat  curing  products 
give  you  the  finest  tasting,  best 
eating  meat  you’ve  ever  enjoyed! 
That’s  because  Morton’s  exclusive 
blend  of  choice  flavorful  ingre¬ 
dients  brings  out  the  best  flavor  in 
meat  and  adds  to  its  natural  good¬ 
ness.  You’ll  find  Morton’s  meat 
curing  products  save  you  time  and 
trouble,  too,  for  they’re  all  mixed, 
ready  to  use  —  nothing  to  add, 
weigh  or  mix. 

Whether  you  use  a  dry  cure  or 
brine  cure  —  whether  you  use  a 
meat  pump  or  not,  the  Morton 
way  fits  your  way.  No  wonder 
more  than  9  out  of  10  farm  folks 
who  buy  meat  curing  products  buy 
Morton’s!  Order  from  your  deal¬ 
er  today.  He  can  supply  you. 


THE 

MORTON  WAY 

FITS  YOUR  WAY 


FREE 


Send  for  valuable 
free  folder  on  home 
meat  curing.  Write 
Morton  Salt  Co., 
Box  781 ,  Chicago 
90,  Illinois. 


MEAT  FOR  YOUR  HOME  FREEZER 


The  locker  operator  in  your  town 
can  help  you  get  the  best  results 
from  your  home  freezer.  He  can 
show  you  why  sharp  freezing,  proper 
wrapping  and  packaging  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  maintaining  fresh  flavor 
longer  in  foods  stored  in  home  freez¬ 
ers.  Your  local  locker  operator 
welcomes  you  to  his  plant  and  also 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  explain 
the  various  services  he  has  to  offer 
toward  helping  you  live  better  for 
less.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 
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butchering  in  turn,  can  each  easily 
handle  a  quarter  of  veal  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  by  rotation  all  receive 
comparable  quarters.  It  is  not  good 
farm  husbandry  to  send  all  the  nice 
veal  calves  to  market,  and  then  go 
to  town  and  have  to  pay  a  dollar  or 
more  a  pound  for  veal  cutlets  and 
chops. 

Storage  Temperatures  for  Veal 

Good  quality  veal,  which  has  been 
properly  butchered  and  then  chilled, 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  a  car¬ 
cass  for  about  a  week  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  between  36  to  38  degrees  F. 
before  being  cut  into  smaller  pieces. 
The  cuts  intended  for  storing  in  the 
deep  freezer  should  be  made  into 
suitable  sizes  ready  for  cooking,  such 
as  roasts,  cutlets,  chops  and  stew 
meat,  and  then  wrapped  in  special 
prepared  paper  and  each  package 
labeled. 

Dressing  Veal 

If  the  calf  to  be  slaughtered  is 
not  allowed  any  feed  for  24  hours 
before  being  killed,  it  will  be  easier 
to  dress;  this  also  results  in  a  nicer 
looking  eareass,  due  to  more  com¬ 
plete  bleeding.  Never  strike  the  calf 
or  get  it  excited  as  this  causes 
bruises  and  makes  for  poor  bleeding. 
The  animal  should  be  stunned  with 
a  sharp  blow  from  a  hammer  back 
of  the  poll  and  then  hung  on  a 
gambrel  inserted  through  the  ten¬ 
dons  just  above  the  hocks.  Hoist  and 
stick  the  animal;  do  not  cut  through 
the  windpipe,  but  sever  the  arteries 
on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Catch  the 
blood  in  a  bucket  or  tub,  as  it  can 
be  fed  to  either  hogs  or  poultry.  For 
farm  dressed  veal  the  glands  (sweet¬ 
breads)  on  each  side  of  the  neck  and 
also  the  liver  may  be  removed,  but 
for  a  commercial  dress  they  should 
be  left  in  the  carcass.  Remove  the 
gall  bladder  from  the  liver. 

After  killing  the  calf,  open  the 
skin  from  the  hoof  to  the  hock  on 
the  hind  legs,  and  to  the  knee  on 
the  forelegs.  Cut  off  the  shanks  at 
the  joint;  they  can  be  sawed  in  two 
and  used  for  soup  bones.  Remove 
the  hide  from  the  head,  and  cut 
the  head  off  at  the  neck  joint.  Split 
the  head  and  take  out  the  brains 
and  tongue.  Leave  the  head  and 
shank  skin  on  to  be  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  hide.  Split  down  the  belly, 
but  be  careful  not  to  puncture  the 
intestines;  cut  around  the  bung,  tie 
off,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  abdomen. 
Next  take  out  the  intestines.  Cut 
the  broad  flat  muscle  (diaphragm) 
separating  the  chest  from  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Take  out  the  lungs  and  heart. 
Let  the  carcass  hang,  as  suggested, 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  quartered  and 
cut  into  suitably  sized  pieces. 

Cutting  Veal 

If  the  veal  weighs  much  over  200 
pounds  liveweight,  it  is  best  handled 
by  skinning,  after  being  allowed  to 
cool  out;  then  it  is  split  down  the 
middle  of  the  backbone  and  then 
quartered. 

For  home  use  the  fore  and  hind 
saddles  are  separated  by  sawing 
down  the  middle  of  the  backbone 
with  a  meat  saw.  The  hind  saddle 
may  then  be  divided  into  the  leg 
(round),  flank  and  loin.  Remove  the 
leg  by  cutting  through  the  backbone 
to  the  joint  just  in  front  of  the 
stifle  joint  (flank).  The  leg  may  be 
either  used  entirely  or  partly  for 
cutlets  or  roasts.  The  loin  is  especi¬ 
ally  good  to  use  either  as  a  roast  or 
chops.  For  a  roast  cut  halfway 
through  the  vertebrae,  but  do  not 
cut  into  the  tissue,  as  this  will  cause 
excessive  loss  of  the  meat  juices  and 
thereby  result  in  a  rather  dry  roast. 
The  shank  may  be  sawed  off  to  use 
for  boiling  or  stewing.  The  flank  can 
be  easily  removed,  and  makes  a 
good  piece  for  broiling. 

The  fore  saddle  is  likewise  split 
down  the  middle  and  then  divided 
into  the  shank,  neck,  shoulder 
(chuck),  rib  and  breast.  First  re¬ 
move  the  breast  by  cutting  across 
where  the  thinnest  muscle  covering 
prevails  over  the  ribs,  forward  to  the 
elbow;  next  remove  the  shank.  The 
breast  of  veal  is  well  suited  to  roll¬ 
ing  and  being  stuffed  for  roasting. 
The  rib  cut  is  the  choice  part  of  the 
fore  saddle.  The  rib  and  shoulder 
piece  are  separated,  leaving  one  rib 
on  the  shoulder  piece.  The  ribs  are 
especially  well  suited  for  broiling  as 
chops.  The  shoulder  may  be  cut  into 
chops  or  roasts;  for  storing  it  can  be 
boned  and  rolled  to  save  space.  The 
forward  third  of  the  shoulder  makes 
a  nice  stewing  piece. 


Fire  at  Foremost  Guernsey 
Farms 

Mid-December  witnessed  a 
quarter-million  dollar  fire  at  Fore¬ 
most  Guernsey  Farms  in  Hopewell 
Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
The  project  was  established  back  in 
the  1920’s  bjT  J.  C.  Penny,  well 
known  chain  store  operator.  Mr. 
Penny  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
many  breeding  projects  are  limited 
to  the  life  span  of  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  and  are  dispersed  before  blood 
lines  are  well  established  and  before 
the  seed  stock  of  the  enterprise  has 
had  sufficient  time  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  breed. 

He  therefore  set  up  Foremost 
Guernsey  Farms  on  a  basis  which  is 
not  dependent  on  any  single  in¬ 
dividual  operator,  with  the  intent  of 
developing  the  very  finest  of  the 
breed  and  maintaining  the  herd 
permanently  as  a  source  of  the  finest 
seed  stock  from  which  other  herds 
could  be  established-. 

While  32  head  of  young  cattle 
were  lost  in  the  blaze,  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  herd  was  saved,  along 
with  sufficient  buildings  for  imme¬ 
diate  housing.  f.  l. 

November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  November, 
1951,  are  as  follows: 

Pei 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op... 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .... 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.40 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . . 

Bovina  Center  Co-op...  5.325 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Ii 
Monroe  Prod.  Co-op 
Lisle  Prod.  Co-op . . . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  5.30 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 5.30 

Arkport  Dairies . .  5.30 

Cohocton  Creameries 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.30 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  5.30 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 5.30 

Sheffield  Farms . . 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  5.22 

Dairymen’s  League .  5.19 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $5.80; 
Buffalo  $5.35;  Rochester  $5.44. 

Avoid  Production  jdcM,  jfiom 


SORE • SCAB 
OBSTRUCTED 

TEATS 


100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

,$5.78  $.1229 
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,  5.40 
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.1127 

.  5.30 

.1127 

,  5.30 

.1127 

,  5.30 

.1127 

5.30 

.1127 

.  5.30 

.1127 

.  5.30 

.1127 
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To  resist 
infection 
and  promote 
healing,  use 
FLEX-0  Medicated  DILATORS 

"THE  ONLY  CLOTH-COVERED 
DILATORS  THAT  CONTAIN  NO  WIRES * 

Pliable,  absorbent  Internal  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal.  They  exert 
a  gentle,  dilating  action,  and  work 
THREE  WAYS: 

1.  Carry  antiseptic  and  healing  agents 
INTO  teat  canal. 

2.  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged 
tissues,  absorb  secretions  from  In¬ 
flamed  teat. 

3.  Keep  teat  OPEN  until  heated;  encoui* 
age  a  normal  milk  flow. 


TREAT 

THEM 

SAFELY 

WITH 


jLEXCb 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

REGULAR — For  smo II  or  average  feats., 
LARGE— Uongtr  end  wider)  for  long  or 
largo  leafs  .  .  .  Specify  Size  desired . 


ECONOMY  Pkg. .  48  Dilators  .  $1.00 
Standard  Pkg. . .  24  Dilators  .  65c 
ASK  DEALER  FOR 
FlfX-O  TEAT  DILATORS 
H  not  available,  mailed  postpaid 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO., 

MONTCLAIR  3,  N.  J. 


Split  Big  logs 

ihid  EaAf/Way 

wiih  THUNDERBOLT 


*  Easier  &  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodiot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satiataction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
J  THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dopt.N27  16  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y 


Cows  do 
get  sick 

and  you're 
the  loser 


Sluggish  assimilation,  calv¬ 
ing  strains,  high  produc¬ 
tion  demands  upon  general  vigor ...  no 
wonder  cows  break  down.  Today,  wise 
dairymen  augment  diets  of  grain  and 
roughage  with  concentrated  Kow-Kare, 
containing  needed  Iron,  Iodine,  Tonic 
Drugs,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Three 
thrifty  sizes,  all  stores. 

FREE  CbwEooTr 

Send  for  helpful  24- page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonvilli  »# 
Vermont 


New!  5011).  Teed  Mix  Drum 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

ENROLL  EARLY  I 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER'S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
SOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer,  Milking 
8horthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
Crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00;  S2.00  per 
ywr;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept  p  N  s  313  s.  MBSTME  ML.  SPWHSnOJI  4.  MO. 


ayrshir.es 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  *  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  lor  Booh  lets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  S*.,  Bcendon/Vt. 


FOR  SALE  •  2  yr.  Old  Holstein  Bull 

He  carries  ten  crosses  to  JOHANNA  RAG  APPLE 
PABST,  five  through  his  sire  and  five  through  his 
dam.  Should  make  a  fine  herd  sire, 

CAREY  H.  BROWN,  SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here  I 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Hetfers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords. 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

- RACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH 


BACHF 


OHIO 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED.  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


HEREFORDS  -  44  Purebred  not  registered  Bred 

HEIFERS.  Due  In  Aril  and  May. 
FRANK  WINKLER,  MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  BULL 


2  Years  Old.  Registered.  Write  for  Price  &  Pedigree 
A.  MUYS  &  SONS,  WYCK0FF,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


10  yrl.  HEIFERS,  2  yrl.  Herd  Bull  Prospects,  5 
Bred  HEIFERS,  10  Bred  COWS,  one  Herd  BULL. 
P.  K.  FISHER.  SOUDERTON.  PENNA. 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

Pure  breeds  or  mixed  6  weeks.  We  pay  exoress. 
State  age,  price,  amount  of  mates  and  females  first 
letter.  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.t  BRONX  58,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  C.  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS,  IRISH  SETTERS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
NOXON  RD„  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


- DALMATIAN  A.  K.  C.  PUPS  AVAILABLE - 

CHAMPION  STUD  SERVICE 
TOAD  HARBOR  KENNELS.  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


-  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - - 

PUREBRED  SMOOTH  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER 
HOLLAND  DAIRY, _ CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


tjgUItLiJKb.Ll  lOtIvl...  ft  ± >  ,L.\1>  l>Ot. IS 

JE  Son- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale;  Doberman  Pincher  Puppies,  10  weeks  old, 

docked  and  crop.  Telephone  for  appointment,  Bedford 
Village  4-3646,  N.  Y.  Ensign,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  COON  DOG 


Five  (5)  years  old.  Straight  and  right.  Caught  seventy 
coon  last  season.  RAYMOND  BUCH HOLTZ 
OVID,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  Ovid  55-F-6 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


GREAT  DANES 


Will  place  free,  grown  male  in  suitable  country  home. 

Also  female,  sell  or  lease.  No  shipping. 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  3897 


TISOTO  REG.  SABLE  AND  WHITE  COLLIE, 
PUPPIES  -  DOGS.  THOS.  PROUT, 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  261,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  —  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
J.  R.  CLARK  FARM,  R.  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


More  ho^  growers  are  de-| 


ftWQj  | _ _ 

k^Battar  Mntharc  manding  Hampshires  to  get 
•^Detxer  moiners  that  extra  pig  per  Utter;  more 

IS Cheaper  Gains  pounds  of  quality  red  meat 
*1.  per  head:  and  higher  dollar 

I/'  MORE  Meat  value  of  carcass.  Rapidi 
growth,  economy  of  gainj 
tustUng  ability  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  profits. 
Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable, 

QuaUty  pork  production.  WRITE  for  “  - - - 

0  breed  Uterature;  lo- 
f  cation  of  bred  sow 
•  sales;  addresses  of 
nearby  breeders. 

SPECIAL:  1  yr.  sub¬ 
scription  toHampshire 
Herdsman, breed  mag¬ 
azine  —  Send  $1.00  to' 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1M  MAIN  ST„  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  l 


BRED  SOWS 

By  Mall  Order! 

Save  tires  and 
timel  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
.  .  .  a  free  service 
. . .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 


SELLING  l 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19, 1952 

f  P./If.  at  College  Farm 

Rutgers  University*  New  Brunswick,  N.  i. 

50  YORKSHIRES  50 

The  N.  J.  Yorkshire  Breeders  Assoc,  offers 

35  Bred  Gilts-10  Open  Gilts-5  Boars 

FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE: 

P.  M.  GRINDE,  MEDFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  aUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
7-8  wks.  old  $11  each;  9-10  wks.  old  $12  each. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
crossed.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Large  orders  delivered  by 
truck.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Wednesday. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
„  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &.  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshira-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


PIGS,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  Large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated 
a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
=•  ^TnLLAyN.„f,ARMS’  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Kegistered,  pure  bred.  Breed- 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E  McConnell 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  |,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

TAMWORTH  PIGS,  12  weeks  old,  well  started. 

R^sonably  priced.  N0RTHW00D  FARMS. 
UYolfcK  BAY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oyster  Bay  6-0070 


Registered  Berkshire  Fall  Boars 

,Ltter  of  .  outstanding  blood  lines.  Ideal 
breeding  stock,  vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and 
hemorrhagic  septicaemia.  Registered  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park 
Write  —  E.  |.  HATFIELD 
QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


PiraCE  PREn?h,GREEDc-clt,ESTER  WHITE  FALL 
pii.L  71  £°cth  ,*®x-  Light  to  14  weeks  of  age. 

Chanmiim  hi  ^’ai*20  and~  *25  «®eh  according  to  age. 
Champion  bloodlines.  S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS 

R0UTE  >■  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 

- -  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  _ HI 

30  BRED  GILTS,  50  FALL  GILTS 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  Route  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
CHAS  H  LUTZ  MinniF  TOWN  MARY  L  AND 

ri'LTgTApliirs0KTp!t„i;  v-ean  ^eat  type  swine-  boar, 
GILTS,  PIGS,  Pine  View  Farm.  Georgetown.  De!a. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

77-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  HU. 

fR°r  |pnpn«ny  It  SerVICe-  WOOD  ACRES  FARM, 
560  BEDFORD  ST„ _ N.  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

-  DUROCS  —  BRED  SOWS  —  csi  i  p[Cg 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


$15 


HOG  SELF  -  FEEDERS 
—  F.  O.  B.  Plant  and  Up. 


SPmNGTvXLLPE^CriA®,NG  agency.  INC.. 

SPRING  VALLEY  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 

maoazhm  At?,P.  HEALTH  fram  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 

r?^Ba?*n®.  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  SI  00 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  Mol 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  FRENCH  ALPINE 
YEARLMVfE?  AND  BUCKS,  THREE  YEARS  AND 
nwn?UMcw  vnoJ,AyM0ND  BUCKHOLTZ, 

OVID,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  Ovid  55-F-6 

SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRES  —  For  Quick  Sale  —  20  Bred  Ewei 
C  Pipe's  STB  W  N, ^  N^*Y.  StOC*tphone°CooD(a-stnwAR^?< 
f.EGHARHLAAMNPSFTAENTI,RED  ^YNeYb’Sb^1^ 

 RABBITS 


RABB^TCRA?qiMrBfaGLNN  .T0  SUCCESSFUL 
4MrniriuA  PaBe  lllustrat««l  Booket.  Dime. 

38MAR  *ArniR nmi  n i Ef P IN G  ASSOCIATION, 
38AR&CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA 


DUTCH  RABBITS 

Tortoise  Black 
K.  R.  MCCOMB, 


—  Bantams,  Blues,  Blacks, 
Old  English  Bantams. 

W1 LLSEYVI LLE,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


X?y.NG^„B„RJED|NS  STOCK.  Trios  Five  Dollars. 
CARL  EGGE,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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At  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Hold  Salable  Milk  Production ! 

Treat  Mastitis  and  Udder  Injuries  with . . . 


Veterinary 


Crystalline 


ADREOMYCIN 
OINTMENT 


C/anamid  Company.  Mtvl 


VETERINARY  {] 
UREOMYQj 

Crystalline  1 

OINTMENT  I 

for  Udder  Infusia 
d i  Gm.  contains  60 1 
of  Aureomycin  HD. 

*  package  circotarf 
lications  and  directs 
Animat  Industry  Socfin 


for  Udder  Infusion 


Most  Versatile  of  All  Antibiotics 
Acts  Effectively  on  Many  Bacteria 

Prompt  treatment  with  Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment 
Lederle  of  udder  and  teat  wounds  aids  in  avoiding  mastitis— the  greatest 
threat  to  profitable  milk  production.  Early  infusion  of  infected  quarters 
saves  much  marketable  milk.  A  single  infusion  of  nonirritating  and  non¬ 
toxic  Aureomycin  Ointment  usually  has  been  found  sufficient  to  bring 
infection  under  control.  Certain  forms  of  mastitis  that  are  not  affected  by 
other  treatments  may  be  successfully  controlled  by  aureomycin. 

Active,  effective  concentrations  of  aureomycin  are  maintained  for  more 
than  48  hours  after  a  single  infusion,  even  though  the  udder  is  milked  out 
every  12  hours. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion,  the 
injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  should  be  used.** 
Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with  Sulmet  Oblets*. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  may  be  used  in 
the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia  as  a  highly  effective  agent  against 
most  bacteria. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Ointment  for 
Udder  Infusion,  as  well  as  best  management  practices  and  disease-control 
procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

**By,  or  on  the  advice  of,  a  veterinarian. 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

american_  Cyanamid  compane 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CUP  THIS 
COUPON 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new  Lederle  folder 
i  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

A  Name- _ _ _ _____ 

f  T  own - - - -County _ _ State _ _ 

My  Dealer’s  Name  Is _ _ _ Town _ 


Computing  Cow  Efficiency 

Is  is  possible  to  compute  with  any 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  efficiency 
of  individual  cows  mathematically? 
If  so,  how  is  it  done?  I  have  a  grade 
cow  that  weighs  1,250  pounds;  at 
present  she  is  making  30  pounds  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk  each  day.  She  eats 
a  daily  feeding  of  13  pounds  of  good 
mixed  hay,  40  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
and  eight  pounds  of  grain  having 
about  16  per  cent  protein.  Is  this  cow 
an  efficient  producer?  b.  l.  n. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  efficiency  of  individual  cows 
can  be  computed  mathematically 
with  a  comparatively  good  degree  of 
accuracy  in  terms  of  percentages, 
based  on  the  volume  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  feed  consumed,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  total  digestible 
nutrients.  In  order  to  make  such 
computations  of  any  value  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to 
figure  all  milk  produced  in  terms  of 
fat-corrected-milk,  corrected  to  four 
per  cent  butterfat.  It  is  possible  to 
figure  each  cow’s  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction  either  in  terms  of  daily  pro¬ 
duction  or  for  her  entire  lactation 
on  a  yearly  basis.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  studies  of  this  matter  have 
been  conducted  at  the  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  their  compilations  it  was 
found  that  the  average  gross  effi¬ 
ciency  for  243  cows  for  365  days  was 
30.1  per  cent.  These  were  mostly 
good  producing  cows,  so  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  dairy  cow,  even  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  is  not  as  high 
in  efficiency  of  production  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

In  order  to  figure  this  problem,  it 
is  necessary  also  to  convert  all  feeds 
into  their  respective  terms  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.).  Where 
pasture  is  involved,  it  must  of 
course  be  estimated  on  averages  ob¬ 
tained  by  test.  Work  at  the  Belts- 
ville  Station  shows  this  to  be  an 
average,  for  medium  to  good  pasture, 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  pounds  of  t.d.n. 
per  acre,  per  season  of  grazing  per 
cow.  The  various  values  of  all  other 
feeds  can  only  be  obtained  by  using 
the  experimental  result  tables  in 
Morrison’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  or 
some  similar  compilation  of  same. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the 
cow  in  question.  The  formula  for 
converting  her  milk  to  a  four  per 
cent  fat-corrected  basis  is:  0.4  times 
the  milk  plus  15  times  the  butter- 
fat.  Transposing  gives  her  a  daily 
production  of  27.75  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  fat  corrected  milk. 

The  formula  for  figuring  the  gross 
efficiency  of  production  is:  Pounds  of 
fat-corrected-milk  times  340  (as 
there  are  340  calories  of  energy  in 
each  pound  of  four  per  cent  milk). 
There  are  1,814  calories  in  each 
pound  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 
therefot'e  the  total  amount  of  t.d.n. 
consumed  multiplied  by  1,814  con¬ 
verts  this  also  to  terms  of  calories. 
Next  divide  the  calories  of  fat  cor¬ 
rected  milk  by  the  calories  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  feed,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  gross  efficiency  expressed 
in  terms  of  percentage.  In  the  case 
of  your  cow  the  answer  is  slightly 
over  26  per  cent.  As  you  can  see  by 
comparing  this  with  the  results  at 
the  Missouri  Station  this  cow  is  not 
very  efficient  for  milk  production. 
Your  16  per  cent  grain  ration  has 
been  figured  at  its  average  rate  of 
about  1,500  pounds  of  t.d.n.  per  ton. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this 
problem  is  that  the  average  feed 
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requirements  of  this  cow  in  terms 
of  t.d.n.  is  16.70  pounds  daily,  while 
based  on  the  feeds  eaten  she  is  con¬ 
suming  19.857  pounds  of  t.d.n.  daily. 
In  other  words  she  is  eating  more 
than  she  should  for  the  amount  of 
milk  she  is  giving.  It  is  probable  that 
she  is  being  overfed  for  grain.  If  she 
is  in  high  flesh,  as  she  probably  is, 
then  her  grain  ration  could  be  re¬ 
duced  by  two  or  three  pounds  daily 
without  any  drop  in  her  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  and  she  would  still  stay  in 
good  flesh. 

Compilations  of  this  sort,  when 
compared  with  fleshing  condition 
and  all  practical  factors,  would  be  of 
considerable  value  when  culling. 


Baby  Pig  Nutrition 

Spme  recent  research  dealing  with 
baby  pig  nutrition  was  reported  by 
B.  E.  Sheffy  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry  at  Cornell.  In 
his  discussion  Dr.  Sheffy  pointed  out 
that  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
pigs  farrowed  live  to  reach  market 
weight.  Although  faulty  prenatal  de¬ 
velopment,  genetic  influences,  dis¬ 
eases  and  parasitism  play  a  part  in 
these  losses,  faulty  nutrition  during 
the  prenatal  and  post-natal  develop¬ 
ment  of  pigs  also  is  invloved.  Dr. 
Sheffy  suggested  that  swine  raising 
enterprises  may  be  intensified  by  the 
use  of  what  he  termed  a  pig  hatch¬ 
ery.  The  pig  hatchery  is  a  relatively 
new  concept  in  which  newborn  pigs 
would  be  removed  from  the  sow  at 
or  soon  after  birth  in  order  that  the 
sow  may  come  into  heat  and  be  bred 
soon  after  parturition.  In  this  way 
the  number  of  litters  produced  per 
year  may  be  increased  from  approxi¬ 
mately  two  (which  is  the  usual  num¬ 
ber)  to  approximately  three. 

This  kind  of  swine  husbandry 
focuses  attention  upon  the  feeding 
of  the  baby  pig.  Although  much  re¬ 
search  work  on  the  development  of 
diets  is  in  progress,  several  synthetic 
milk-type  diets  as  well  as  cow’s  milk 
have  been  successful  substitutes  for 
the  sow’s  milk.  These  diets  are  fed 
for  four  to  eight  weeks  at  which 
time  the  pig  is  weaned  on  to  dry 
feeds.  No  difficulty  has  been  en¬ 
countered  in  drying  off  sows  and  the 
amount  of  feed  needed  by  the  sow 
maintained  under  these  conditions 
is  markedly  less  than  that  required 
by  a  lactating  sow.  The  pig  hatchery 
system  of  swine  raising  promises  to 
increase  considerably  the  amount  of 
pork  available  for  human  consump¬ 
tion. 


Easy  Way  to  Keep  Cows 
Clean 

J.  A.  Saunders,  Jr.,  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  finds  that 
an  electric  brush  is  a  fine  tool  to 
keep  his  cows  clean.  The  brush  fits 
onto  the  same  shaft  as  the  head  of 
the  electric  clippers.  The  brush  and 
the  clipper  head  are  interchange¬ 
able.  For  the  most  part,  cows  like 
the  rotating-  electric  brush  cylinder 
which  cleans  dirt  from  the  hair  and 
removes  any  loose  hair. 

It  is  especially  good,  Mr.  Saunders 
thinks,  at  shedding  time  in  the 
Spring,  when  it  gets  rid  of  the  old 
hair  and  keeps  the  new  coat  smooth 
and  clean.  However,  it  is  good  to 
use  as  needed  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  When  cows  are  to  be  clipped, 
the  brush  can  be  removed  in  a 
minute  and  the  clipper  head  at¬ 
tached.  E.  C.  Grant 


It  is  easy  to  keep  cows  clean  if  an  electric  brush  is  used,  as  shown  by  J.  A. 
Saunders,  Jr.,  on  his  Holsteins  at  his  dairy  farm  near  Horseheads ,  Chemung 
v  County,  New  York. 
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L I  N  EJ§  V  I  L  L  E 


POULTS 


U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Fair  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 


BOX  14, 


LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Wh.  Hollands, 
Beltsville  Small  Whites  and  Ne¬ 
braskans  day-old  poults  for  Spring 
delivery.  For  Better  Quality  Poults, 
Good  Livability,  Uniformity,  place 
your  order  with  Highland  Farms, 
Est.  1906.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Free  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARMS, 
SELLERSVILLE,  PA.  BOX  10-R 


rrUR  KEYS? 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva-  1 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  1 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantify  lots.  1 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  , 


THEY  LIVE.  Customer  reports  to  Michigan  Poultry 
Improvement  Ass’n.  show  98%  livability  for  Silver  Ward 
Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
poults — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands, 
USD  A  Beltsville  Whites.  Truck  delivery,  reasonable 
prices,  early  order  discounts.  Free  catalog.  Write  today. 
Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10* 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
We  sell  Special  Goose  Incubators  35*1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  Low.  Free  Folder. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  G- 14,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins,  White  and  Fawn  Run¬ 
ners,  Colored  Rouens.  Toulouse,  White  Brown,  China 
Geese.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting,  Pa. 

WHITE  CHINA  GEESE,  trio  $30;  ROUEN  and 
PEKIN  Ducks;  White,  Color  Homer  Pigeons. 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

SACRIFICE:  PURE  BLOOD  PURITAN  GEESE 
Trios  $30.  DONALD  PENNY,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Selected  Breeders,  Purebred  White  Chinese  Goslings  & 
hatching  eggs  in  season.  H.  Bissell,  Franklinvi!le,N.Y. 

Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

ALSO 


Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 


For 


Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  and 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R* I ,  Rt.  6.  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


Broad-lDreasted. 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed 

Prices  Reasonable 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

INCREASE  MARKET  PROFITS  with  more  meat 
from  broader  breasts  with  BIL-MAR  Poults.  Send 
for  price  list,  literature  from  Michigan’s  only  Record 
of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R- 1 2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


a.  _ 

ONE  MILLION  U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites  —  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


.'Double  Breasted  Bronzel 

l°VELACE  DIRECT  and  LOVELACE 
ioT?Nr,  C«oss-  Won  Grand  Champion  Dressed 
“J™  *851  Pa.  Farm  Show.  Poults  February  to  July. 
All  breeders  blood  tested  under  state  supervision 
WILA  TURKEY  RANCH 
t  H.  Fosse! man.  Prop,  BOX  10,  WILA,  PENNA. 


HELMS  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


200-339  EGG  R.  O.  P.  SIRED.  Famous  trapnest- 
strains.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Three 
world  records,  U.S.  Egg  Contests.  Leading 
“reeds  and  Crossbreds.  Early  Order  Discount. 
ii  i  Catalog-  Write  today. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


hiikomT 

GR0UE 
(HICKS 

dfpAornJ  >  S\edi 
fled  dlocki 

C*s.  WILLIAMS  &  SON. 


Now  Hatching  . .  . 

Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns, 

,  production  -bred 
Reds  and  Red- 
[  Rocks.  37  years 
producing  healthy 
chicks.  Write  to- 
i  day  for  F  R  B  E 
Folder  and  prices. 
RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


The  second  session  of  the  82nd 
Congress  is  about  to  begin,  although 
the  first  session  seems  scarcely  to 
have  ended.  Pre-election  sessions  are 
usually  noted  more  for  oratory  on 
farm  problems  than  for  action  on 
them.  Although  it  is  still  too  early 
to  make  predictions,  it  does  appear 
quite  likely  that  the  present  session 
will  set  a  record  for  farm  inaction. 

It  is  almost  definite,  however,  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
will  take  another  look  at  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Chairman  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Democratic  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
has  promised  hearings  on  the  subject 
with  the  bill  to  be  considered  a  90 
per  cent  of  parity  measure.  There  is 
no  chance  in  the  world  that  the 
Senate  Committee  would  consider 
any  such  bill  seriously.  Almost  all 
of  the  Senators  are  still  committed 
to  the  75-90  per  cent  of  parity  slid¬ 
ing-scale  Anderson  Act,  and  they 
further  contend  that  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  change  anything  which  hasn’t 
even  been  tried. 

Some  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange 
leaders  have  been  coming  around  to 
the  idea  of  no  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  at  all,  except  in  emergency 
periods  and  only  as  an  emergency 
measure,  and  this  point  of  view  will 
have  as  much  or  more  strength  in 
the  Senate  than  any  advocacy  of 
higher  price  supports. 

Congress  will  also  be  under  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  to  review  actions 
of  the  National  Production  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  point-blank  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  as  high  a  level  of 
production  of  farm  machinery  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
quested,  Advocates  of  better  rural 
roads  and  improved  interstate  high¬ 
way  systems  will  also  appeal  to 
Congress  because  of  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  crippling  restrictions  on 
road  construction  imposed .  by  NPA. 

*ic  »}» 

All  in  all,  indications  are  that 
farmers  will  comply  with  USDA  re¬ 
quests  for  greatly  expanded  feed- 
grain  acreages  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  probably  reduce  livestock 
numbers.  This  would  mean  that  the 
increasing  tendency  toward  livestock 
farming  which  has  been  in  full  sway 
since  the  record  ’47  corn  crop  has 
come  at  least  to  a  temporary  pause 
with  the  disappointing  crop  of  ’51. 

Farmers  have  apparently  been 
thinking  more  of  poor  hog-feed  price 
relationships  rather  than  of  unob¬ 
tainable  corn  in  their  plans  to  cut  the 
1952  spring  pig  crop.  With  corn 
prices  due  to  go  higher,  the  cuts  may 
go  deeper  than  now  estimated.  From 
next  Fall,  pork  may  begin  to  become 
scarce  and  prices  may  rally,  but  be¬ 
fore  that  early  1952  should  see  in¬ 
creased  marketings  and  lower  hog 
prices. 

Poultry  production  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  will  feel  the  effects.  More 
poultry  should  be  marketed  as  farm¬ 
ers  find  difficulty  in  paying  for  feed, 
and  laying  flocks  may  dwindle 
somewhat. 

Movement  of  cattle  into  feed  lots 
has  been  unusually  heavy  and  most 
have  gone  in  for  short-term  feeding 
on  the  large  amounts  of  low  quality 
corn  which  must  be  fed  rapidly  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  stored.  This  means 
a  flow  of  fed-cattle  to  market,  swell¬ 
ing  until  early  Spring.  After  that, 
corn  feeding  will  be  cut  drastically, 
again  because  of  corn  prices,  and  the 
marketing  of  high  quality  grain-fed 
cattle  will  drop  badly.  Other  cattle 
marketings  will  probably  hold  up, 
however. 

It  seems  to  be  a  virtual  certainty 
that  in  1952  areas,  like  the  East, 
which  normally  import  from  the 
main  corn  States  a  large  part  of  their 
feed  requirements,  plan  to  plant 
much  larger  acreages  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  at  least  a  bit  more  independent 
of  high-priced  feed  sources.  With  the 
USDA  pleading  for  larger  corn  acre¬ 
ages  next  year  and  with  commercial- 
area  farmers  almost  certain  to  oblige 
because  of  favorable  prices  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  the  larger  acreages  in  the 
less  important  producing  areas  could 
add  the  extra  push  to  result  in  that 
legendary  four-billion  bushel  corn 
crop  in  1952.  The  acreage  will  almost 
surely  be  there,  and  the  weather  is 
the  only  questionable  factor  in  the 
prospect  for  a  1952  corn  crop  at  least 
large  enough  to  reverse  the  presently 
beginning  tendency  to  cut  down  live¬ 
stock  production.  Harry  Lando 
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strata  ht  to 

LAY  op  BUST 

CH/CX  STARTER 


All  the  nutrients  needed  by  baby  chicks 
are  supplied  by  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter 
— a  complete  all-mash  ration.  It’s  designed 
to  be  fed  the  first  eight  weeks  without 
scratch  and  is  richly  fortified  with  extra 
feeding  values  including  antibiotics  and 
Vitamin  B12. 

Protect  your  chick  investment  with  good 
management  and  a  feed  of  proven  value. 
Use  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter  to  get  your 
chicks  off  to  the  right  start. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  INC. 


BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


TURKEY  POULTS  3C 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

22  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  (6) 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Lukas  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Glean  Poults  and  Eggs  I 

Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  (many  of  our  White 
Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh  18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
Poults,  Nebraskan  Eggs  and  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS  —  RIDGEWOOD  TURKEY  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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INVEST  IN  THE  BEST 

Every  chick  you  buy  is  an  investment  —  it  must 
pay  well  in  meat  and  egg  dividends.  When  you 
buy  WARREN  REDS,  you  get  real  "blue  chip" 
stock  perfected  by  long  years  of  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing.  These  healthy  Beds  are  rarin’  to  grow  into 
profit-making  prize  flocks.  Order  WARREN 
HAM  PS,  too  —  more  popular  as  meat  birds  and 
as  breeders  to  produce  hatching  eggs. 

I9S0  SCORES 

Farmlngdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  in  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pan.  6 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pan. 

1948  CONTEST  SCORES 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Sana  award 
also  won  In  1938). 

8TOBBS,  Conn.  —  New  World’s  Record  for  Bread; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Fen  All  Breed  fer 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FAltMINGDAliE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM. 

ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS! 
Warren  Reds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barrad 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  tho  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  1.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  J  .  WARREN 


Kopy  Box  22>  N#rth 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


The  FARM 
that  tells  the 
WHOLE  STORY 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


PROVEN  FAMILY  PEDIGREES  . . . 

USD  A  Progeny  Test  summaries  point 
up  the  excellent  breeding  background 
that  makes  the  difference  in  Mount 
Fair  Rocks  and  Reds. 

The  recent  1950  USDA  report  shows 
Mt.  Fa  r  R.l.  Red  ped  gree  sires  quali¬ 
fied  100%  Roll  of  Honor;  Mt.  Fair  B.P. 
Rock  sires  qualiffed  83.3%.  In  the  same 
report  R.O.P.  R.I.  Red  Dams  qualified 
82%  and  Rock  dams  hit  71%  Roll 
of  Honor. 

Figures  such  as  these  indicate  the 
availability  of  good  families  among 
Mt.  Fair  strains  from  which  breed¬ 
ers  are  selected. 

For  top  quality  production  in  Rocks 
or  Reds  (premium  meat  quality,  too) 
Mount  Fair  strains  are  the  top  choice, 

U.S.  CONN.  CERTIFIED  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

B.  P.  Rocks 
Barred  Crosses 


R.  I.  Reds 
Sex-Links 


MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


HALL’S 


E  I,  I 

BRED  TO  “TAKE  IT” 


Our  belief  is  that  a  big  biJd,  wKltJ“t*n?>  nth® 
rigors  of  production  a  great  deal  better  than  a 
small  one  In  our  selection  program,  we  are  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  all  Reliable  Beds  have  the  body 
size  mcesBary  for  high  producers. 

Our  1950  average  body  weight  was  6.84 
per  bird  Our  faith  In  the  "big  bird"  has  been 
justilled  by  the  high  laying  house  livability 
that  we  showed  for  1950. 

Reliable  Beds  take  over,  they  can 


§H  When 
iS  "taka  it". 

Write 


complete 


WHITE 


LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits' 


'hey  sure  will  —  they’ll  increase  your  profits  by 
lore  efficient  production.  With  Hawley  Leghorns 
oil’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  larger  eggs  —  and  at 

.OWEST  Feed  Cost  per  dozen.  Our  customers 
now  these  facts  to  be  true.  Years  of  trapnest 

nd  progeny-test  breeding  assure  these  profitable 
esults.  Try  some  —  see  for  yourself. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

ilso  available  Red-Bock  Cross,  and  Gray-Leghorn 

White  Egg)  Cross.  Plan  to  order  early.  Write 
oday  for  FREE  descriptive  folder. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


"WU&ie.  2utiiUtf.  Ptedo4tu*uiie4.' 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
=!OX  20.  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  ,8  weeks 
old.  R-  O.  P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop..  Box  53.  RICH FIELO,  PA. 


Winter  Ventilation 


In  the  Winter,  most  poultry- 
breeders  cut  off  some  of  the  poultry 
house  ventilation  to  prevent  cold 
drafts,  so  the  house  is  rarely  as  well 
ventilated  as  in  warmer  months.  We 
have  found  that,  with  less  than  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  bird, 
eggs  stop  coming  and  mortality  in¬ 
creases.  This  means  that  for  a  flock 
of  100  laying  hens  one  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  house  at  least  16x25  feet. 

.The  reason  for  providing  this 
much  floor  space  is  not  to  give  the 
hens  room  to  move  about,  but  to 
assure  adequate  air  space.  The  hens 
must  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air  without  drafts.  Besides  supply¬ 
ing  the 'necessary  fresh  air  for  the 
birds,  proper  ventilation  also  per¬ 
forms  an  important  function  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  poultry  house  dry  and  clean. 
It  is  most  important  that  we  provide 
some  method  of  changing  the  air 
in  the  houses  during  the  Winter.  We 
cannot  shut  the  windows  and  doors 
tight  and  expect  the  hens  to  lay  well. 
The  average  farm  flock  suffers  a  lot 
in  cold  weather  from  drafts  and 
sudden  drops  in  temperature.  This 
tempts  the  poultryman  to  shut  off 
ventilation  entirely,  which  means 
trouble  due  to  impure  air. 

There  are  several  ways  of  con¬ 
trolling  ventilation  without  causing 
drafts  or  having  stuffy,  impure  con¬ 
ditions.  The  way  that  we  have  found 
very  good  is  the  use  of  a  straw-loft. 
It  consists  simply  of  covering  the 
.floor  of  the  loft  of  the  henhouse  with 
loose  straw  to  a  depth  of  some  12 
inches.  Small  windows  above  this 
provide  a  circulation  of  air  through 
the  straw,  because  warm  air  goes 
up.  If  there  is  no  loft,  one  can  be 
constructed  by  the  use  of  suitable 
material  placed  about  three  inches 
apart,  or  by  the  use  of  poles  laid 
across  the  beams. 

Another  way  of  breaking  up  drafts 
in  a  long  poultry  houses  is  by  build¬ 
ing  cross  partitions  about  every  20 
feet  from  front  to  rear,  making  these 
partitions  solid  to  a  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  of  wire  from  there 
to  the  roof.  The  use  of  a  baffle  board 
in  front  of  each  opening,  so  placed 


as  to  turn  the  current  of  air  up¬ 
ward,  is  another  way  of  improving 
drafty  conditions. 

One  of  my  other  safeguards  for  the 
comfort  of  my  flock  is  the  generous 
use  of  a  highly  absorbent  litter,  as 
it  help  to  keep  the  floor  warm  and 
dry.  I  use  some  rye  straw  first,  then 
put  the  commercial  absorbent  litter 
right  over  it.  Good  clean  litter  is 
especially  desirable  where  grain  is 
used  as  a  scratch  feed. 

Having  the  layers  comfortable  is 
not  all  that  is  needed,  if  winter  eggs 
are  to  be  plentiful.  The  way  in  which 
the  birds  are  fed  and  managed  also 
makes  a  big  difference.  Best  results 
can  be  had  by  feeding  a  good  laying 
mash  that  is  kept  in  hoppers  before 
the  birds  all  the  time.  I  have  noticed 
that  best  results  are  obtained  when 
all  the  layers  have  an  equal  chance 
at  the  feed  hoppers.  Hoppers  should 
be  placed  in  the  light,  (near  the 
windows)  and  placed  so .  that  the 
birds  will  not  stand  in  their  own 
light  when  eating.  Overhead  electric 
lights  are  also  a  good  investment  for 
the  Winter. 

Plenty  of  drinking  fountains  are 
important  too.  At  least  one  large 
waterer  or  two  small  ones  should  be 
in  every  20  x  20  foot  space;  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry. 

I  find  that  when  an  all-mash 
ration  is  fed,  and  the  grain  is  not 
eaten  the  way  it  should  be,  a  moist 
fleshing  mash  fed  once  a  day,  about 
two  pounds  per  100  birds,  plus  their 
regular  feed,  helps  to  keep  the  flock 
in  good  condition.  The  best  mash  for 
stimulating  egg  production  in  hens 
of  the  general  purpose  breeds,  such 
as  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Hampshires, 
is  one  that  is  not  too  rich  in  corn. 
For  such  birds  I  have  had  best  re¬ 
sults  with  a  ration  made  up  of  vari¬ 
ous  feeds  in  the  proportion  of  500 
pounds  cornmeal,  350  pounds  wheat 
bran,  150  pounds  meat  scrap,  400 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  450  pounds 
ground  oats,  and  150  pounds  linseed 
oil  meal;  this  makes  one  ton. 

New  Jersey  A.  Shoemaker 


Photo:  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

Adequate  space  and  proper  ventilation  are  provided  in  these  well  built, 
modern  laying  houses  on  the  poultry  farm  of  Mrs.  Flora  Renn,  High  Bridge, 

Hunterdbn  County,  New  Jersey. 


Poultry  at  Penna.  Farm 
Show 

In  line  With  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  its  poultry  industry  to 
Pennsylvania  agriculture.  special 
efforts  have  resulted  in  assurance 
that  the  poultry  meetings  and  com¬ 
petitive  exhibits  at  the  1952  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg 
will  exceed  all  expectations.  The 
show  will  be  held  January  14-18. 
More  than  4,000  birds  have  been 
entered  in  competition  for  over 
$9,000  in  premiums  offered  by  the 
Farm  Show  Commission.  They  in¬ 
clude  nearly  2,000  large  fowl,  more 
than  1,300  bantams,  122  vocational 
and  4-H  entries,  120  birds  in  a 
broiler,  fryer  and  roaster  class,  plus 
463  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Special 
awards  will  be  made  for  dressed 
turkey,  baby  chick  and  egg  exhibits. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Federation  has  scheduled  a  three- 
day  meeting  starting  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  15,  with  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  poultry  disease,  egg 
washing  and  infra-red  brooding  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  disease  discussions  will 
be  handled  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Wiley,  Whit- 
moyer  Laboratories,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
Poultry  housing  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  feature  the  afternoon  session 
and  include  the  story  of  the  poultry 


management  research  house  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  to  be 
given  by  Dr.  Glenn  Bressler.  Prof. 
E.  W.  Callenbach  will  tell  of  poultry 
research  in  progress  at  Penn  State. 

Hatcherymen  will  meet  all  day 
Wednesday  of  Farm  Show  week 
featuring  newest  developments  in 
poultry  nutrition  by  Dr.  Victor  Hei- 
man,  Kasco  Mills,  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
and  a  1952  forecast  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Poultry  and 
Hatchery  Federation.  Changes  in 
broiler  production  methods  will  be 
presented  by  T.  R.  Hash,  University 
of  West  Virginia,  and  “Will  it  be 
Pure  Breeds,  Crossbreeds  or  Inbred 
Hybrids,”  by  Dr.  A.  J.  G.  Maw  of 
Penn  State. 

Turkey  growers  will  be  in  session 
all  day  Thursday,  opening  with 
“Turkey  Broilers  or  Chicken  Broil¬ 
ers”  by  Raymond  Miller,  Lancaster; 
producing  turkey  hatching  eggs,  by 
D.  L.  Rexrode,  Fayetteville,  Pa.,  and 
what  the  poultry  buyer  expects  from 
the  grower,  by  Clarence  Manbeck, 
Fredericksburg,  Pa.  A  panel  on  man¬ 
agement  practices  comes  in  the 
afternoon  session,'  also  discussion  on 
production  of  poults  for  the  broiler 
trade  by  Wayne  Hartranft,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  and  starting  and 
maintaining  a  turkey  range,  by  A.  E. 
Cooper,  Penn  State  extension 
specialist. 
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Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  ovar  50  years 


GET  THIS  KIND  OF  PRODUCTION 
ON  YOUR  FARM! 


“5  lb.  birds  at  13  weeks  and  8  lb.  Ca¬ 
pons  at  20  weeks”.  .  .  “Easy  to  dress 
— no  dark  pin  feathers”.  .  .  “Our  pen 
laying  70%  at  5'/2  months”.  .  .  “At  10 
months  laying  80%. ” 

We  have  many  such  reports  from  our 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  It’ll  pay 
you  to  try  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  too. 


E-”ery  breeder  100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum 
Clean. 

Free  circular  tells  full 
story  of  our  54  years 
breeding — gives  proof 
of  profits  made  by 
others. 


Write  Today! 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks'  proven 
nocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  andleading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Tells  how  we  produce 
these  big  ruggea  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  got  tho _ 

facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu- 
sivo  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can  IfiF  psogc 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  todayl  ALTOONA,  PA. 


CMAMBOUM 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex- Link)  CHICKS 


Bred  to  live  and  produce  meat 
and  eggs  efficiently  on  your  farm. 
25  years  breeding  background. 
Proven  profit  makers  on  hundreds 
of  farms.  Order  yours  soon! 

All  chicks  from  our  Yt.  -  IT.  8. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders. 

Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  yours  soon! 
Write  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiei>o™,6vt. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 


Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 


Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


BROAD  CROSSES! 


More  Meat  —  Less  Time  — 
Bigger  Profits  with  Garri¬ 
son's  amazing  new  Broad 
White  and  Broad  Buff 
Crosses.  Big,  vigorous  birds 
that  feather  quick,  develop 
fast.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
free  catalog. 


ji.ifliLafemi.H 


EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialists  in  Meat  Birds,  Dept.  E-4,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


be,,e->  °* 


Vt#a* 


coR  f*OT  V.*  *e'et 

cro****'  free 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 
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The  Henyard 

--  By  C.  S.  Platt  — 


Grain  Mixture  for  Molting 
Hens 

My  laying  hens  are  molting.  What 
good  scratch  grain  mixture  should  I 
feed  them  to  bring  them  back  into 
production  as  soon  as  possible?  What 
else  should  I  do  to  get  them  back  to 
laying  as  soon  as  possible?  I  have 
plenty  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  on  hand.  s.  a.  g. 

A  mixture  of  500  pounds  of  corn, 
300  pounds  wheat,  100  pounds  oats 
and  100  pounds  buckwheat  would  be 
suitable  for  chickens,  although  you 
need  not  be  too  particular  about  the 
exact  amounts.  If  you  have  a  surplus 
of  any  one  of  the  grains,  a  change  of 
100  pounds  one  way  or  the  other 
would  make  no  difference. 

Your  molting  hens  should  be 
given  all  the  grain  they  will  eat 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening. 
In  addition,  place  a  regular  laying 
mash  for  hens  in  a  hopper,  giving 
the  birds  all  they  want  to  eat.  In 
about  four  weeks  discontinue  the 
morning  grain  feeding  entirely  so 
that  the  hens  will  eat  more  mash. 
This  practice  should  start  the  flock 
producing  again.  If  you  want  to 
speed  up  the  process,  substitute  some 
artificial  light  for  three  hours  of 
darkness,  either  in  the  evening  or 
early  morning.  Any  kind  of  light 
will  be  satisfactory,  even  a  lantern 
hung  in  the  poultry  house. 


Outlook  for  Broilers  and 
Caponettes 

What  is  the  outlook  for  raising 
broilers  and  caponettes?  Is  it  on  the 
increase?  Would  the  Barred  Rock- 
New  Hampshire  cross  be  satisfactory 
for  this  purpose?  How  much  feed 
would  be  needed  to  produce  a  four- 
pound  bird?  j.  m.  s. 

The  raising  of  broilers  and  capon¬ 
ettes  is  definitely  on  the  increase  at 
the  present  time.  Both  are  quite 
profitable  provided,  of  course,  that 
one  has  the  birds  ready  when  the 
market  is  ripe.  Because  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  shortage  of  other  meats  the 
poultry  outlook  for  the  next  year  or 
so  is  considered  favorable  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  profitable  to  men  who 
have  success  in  rearing  their  birds. 

The  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire 
cross  will  be  satisfactory.  The  feed 
requirement  varies  with  breed, 
health  of  the  flock,  season  of  the 
year,  etc.,  but  you  can  reasonably 
count  on  being  able  to  produce  a 
four-pound  bird  on  15  pounds  of 
feed.  Most  of  those  who  raise  broil¬ 
ers  for  the  market  sell  them  on  a 
liveweight  basis,  but  local  conditions 
|  would  be  the  determining  factor  as 
to  whether  you  care  to  dress  out  the 
birds  yourself  or  sell  them  alive. 


ents  in  a  supplemental  form.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  you  are  also  feeding  some 
oyster  shell  or  limestone  grit,  so  that 
your  birds  have  an  ample  supply 
of  calcium  available.  A  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  soft  shelled  or  weak  shelled 
eggs  are  inevitable,  regardless  of 
feed  or  management,  as  the  tendency 
for  their  production  is  an  inherited 
weakness  on  the  part  of  some  birds. 


Hens  Lay  Watery  Eggs 

The  eggs  from  my  hens,  which 
have  been  in  the  laying  flock  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  are  laying 
watery  eggs;  that  is,  the  whites  do 
not  stand  up  well.  Does  feed  cause 
this  condition?  If  not,  what  does? 
My  hens  are  healthy.  Please  discuss 
this  problem  some  for  me.  w.  c.  p. 

Hens  that  have  been  laying  for  a 
year  or  more,  such  as  yours,  are  very 
likely  to  produce  eggs  with  watery 
whites.  This  condition  is  not  caused 
by  the  feed,  insofar  as  anyone  knows, 
but  is  simply  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  hen  to  produce  eggs  of  good 
quality  indefinitely.  This  is  another 
good  reason  in  favor  of  using  pullet 
layers.  After  the  molting  period  has 
been  completed  and  the  birds  have 
had  a  rest  from  egg  production,  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  upon  resumption 
of  production  will  be  good  again,  at 
least  for  awhile.  An  outbreak  of 
bronchitis  or  Newcastle  disease  will 
also  affect  egg  quality  in  this  respect; 
but,  as  your  flock  is  healthy,  this  is 
not  the  cause  with  your  hens.  Age 
of  the  layers  is  therefore  the  factor 
involved  in  your  case. 


Mash  and  Grain  for  Heavy 
Breeds 

How  much  mash  and  grain  would 
be  best  to  feed  for  R.  I.  Reds,  or  any 
of  the  other  heavy  breeds,  daily  per 
100  birds?  F.  e.  w. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  or  any  of  the 
other  heavy  breeds,  should  eat  15 
pounds  of  mash  daily  per  100  birds 
and,  in  addition,  another  15  pounds 
of  grain.  When  winter  weather  pre¬ 
vails  and  temperatures  are  below 
freezing  in  the  poultry  house,  the 
grain  feeding  should  be  increased  to 
16  or  20  pounds.  However,  do  not 
increase  grain  if  the  mash  consump¬ 
tion  suffers.  The  flock  must  eat  15 
pounds  of  mash  or  its  equivalent  in 
the  form  of  pellets.  A  good  idea 
would  be  to  start  feeding  10  pounds 
of  grain  per  100  birds  daily,  and 
then  increase  it  until  the  right  sched¬ 
ule  is  operating.  There  is  no  need 
of  the  birds  consuming  more  than  15 
pounds  of  mash;  use  that  as  a  guide 
and  do  not  worry  about  the  flock 
getting  too  fat. 


Manganese  and  Vitamin  D 
Needs  of  Fowls 

What  about  the  manganese  and 
vitamin  D  needs  of  fowls?  If  neces- 
sary,  I  will  add  some  of  these  in 
:  desirable  forms  for  my  fowl,  but  do 
not  want  to  do  so  in  excess.  I  get 
some  soft  shelled  eggs  and  thought 
that,  by  adding  these  things  to  my 
present  ration,  it  might  help  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  condition.  What  think  you? 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  l.  e.  h. 

Most  commercially  mixed  poultry 
feeds  contain  all  the  manganese  and 
vitamin  D  that  fowls  require.  If  you 
are  using  a  reliable  brand  of  feed, 
I  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  the  shell  texture  of  the  eggs 
in  your  flock  by  adding  these  nutri- 


Concrete  Blocks  for  Feed 
Storage  Building 

Do  you  consider  concrete  blocks 
satisfactory  for  building  a  poultry 
feed  house?  How  about  moisture 
condensation  in  such  a  building? 

Steuben  Co.,  N  .Y.  d.  h.  r. 

There  are  several  large  feed  mills 
in  New  Jersey  that  have  concrete 
block  construction.  Such  a  building 
certainly  is  fireproof,  and  thus  better 
than  a  frame  building  for  storage 
purpose.  A  building  of  concrete  block 
construction  might  have  a  tendency 
to  have  a  higher  moisture  content 
than  would  one  of  wooden  construc¬ 
tion,  but  this  could  be  eliminated  by 
some  ventilating  fans,  which  would 
be  desirable  regardless  of  the  build¬ 
ing  material  used. 


This  convenient  and  inexpensive  homemade  waterer  was  made  very  easily 
from  old  gutters.  Soft  wood  is  fitted  into  each  end  and  the  pieces  of  wood 
ore  held  in  place  by  fitting  a  2x4  over  each  of  them,  which  is  then  securely 
nailed  to  the  gutter  from  the  outside.  The  soft  wood  will  expand  sufficiently 
when  wet  to  hold  water.  This  type  of  homemade  waterer  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  for  poultry  on  the  farm  of  C.  B.  Mobberly,  Graysville,  Ohio. 


Guess  which  one 


SUNNYBROOK 

BASF  CHICK 


You  re  right — they’re  both  SUNNYBROOK.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  pick  out 
one  SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICK  from  another  as  we  are  peculiarly  capable 
of  producing  100%  consistently  healthy-robust-fast  growing  baby  chicks. 

We  explain  it  this  way  —  we  begin  by  selecting  our  breeders  from  the  leading 
{production  strains  in  America.  Then  our  hatching  eggs  must  be  24  ounces  or 
larger  in  weight,  with  uniformity  in  shape  —  strong  egg  shell  and  they  must  show 
crystal  clear  under  our  searching  candling.  Then  —  there  is  something  more  we 
are  famous  for  —  we  have  a  rare,  uncanny  knack  for  producing  exceptionally  high 
quality  baby  chicks.  And  what  astounds  our  cusomers  is  how  we  give  so  much 
quality  and  sell  them  for  so  litttle. 

Why  not  buy  SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICKS  this  year.  We  have  put  everything 
we  have  learned  in  our  32  years  in  the  Poultry  business  into  our  1952  Baby 
Chicks.  Send  us  your  order  for  immediate  delivery  or  for  later  in  the  Spring. 
Do  it  now  to  be  sure  you  receive  the  Chicks  when  you  want  them. 


Smart  Poultrymen  Beat  the  Rush 


STARTED  PULLETS 

If  you  have  no  warm  brooder  house — or  you  do  not 
care  to  bother  with  the  fuss  of  raising  baby  chicks 
in  winter — or  you  haven’t  the  time  .  .  .  but  you 
would  like  to  have  some  eggs  .  .  .  then  SUNNY¬ 
BROOK  STARTED  PULLETS  is  your  answer.  You 
not  only  avoid  the  above  problems  but  you  will 
save  one  to  two  months  by  buying  them 
“STARTED".  We  have  some  beauties  4  -  6  -  8  - 
weeks  old  up  to  ready-to-lay,  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  or  at  a  date  in  the  Spring  you  want  them. 
They  are  priced  lower  than  you  can  raise  them. 
We  urge  you  to  place  your  order  now  so  as  to 
make  certain  you  get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Avoid  the  rush  of  Spring  business. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

We  repeat  again  and  again  —  there’s  money  in 
SUNNYBROOK  CAPONS.  They  always  bring  high¬ 
est  premium  prices  on  the  market.  Ask  your  meat 
man.  He’ll  tell  you.  Why  not  put  in  some  this 
year.  Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them. 
We  have  some  dandies  4-6-8  weeks  of  age  in 
the  heavy,  fast  growing  meat  breeds,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery  or  any  date  you  want  them. 
Take  our  tip  —  order  some  of  these  SUNNYBROOK 
STARTED  CAPONS  with  your  Baby  Chick  and 
Started  Pullet  order.  But  please  do  it  now,  today. 
Avoid  the  rush  of  Spring  business. 


From  U.'S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  Course 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel 
Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get 
them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  1 952  Story  of  Sunnybrook  Just  Off  the  Press — WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 

Complete  Line 
STARTING  BATTERIES 
GROWING  BATTERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PLANTS 

Meet  all  requirements 
of  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Send  for  our  new  1952  catalog 
just  off  the  press  —  it’s  free! 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

RRFFNE  STREET  "r"  vnDl'  '■»  “ 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


CROSSBREEDS 


Cornish-X-Hampshires ;  Comish-X-Rocks ; 
A  u  s  t  r  a-X-Whites;  Wyandottes-X-Rock; 
Hampsbire-X-RockB ;  Minorca -X-Leghorns, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  and  broilers.  Pullorum 
Passed.  U.  8.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  826-A,  Decatur, III. 


/ 


SMITH  MOTHER  NATURE 

per  250.000  satisfied  users.  Takes  place  ^ 
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Jigger,  letter 
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r  $60  brooder  house  and  $10  brooder# 
ach  unit  broods  up  to  150  chicks  6  to 
weeks  on  one  gallon  kerosene  weekly. 
ife.  Easy  to  clean.  Built  at  home  * 

isily,  quickly  from  simple  plans,  old  lumber.  Elec  trio 
iodel  plans,  heater  $6.95#  Information  FREE. 
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CUITU  m  Hat  711  k  9 'Ml  Rrtvnic  St  I  miis  4 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188*. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


SQUABS 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes. 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  GRAY -LEGHORN  CROSS  — - 

California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5- A.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


-  CAPONETTE  WITH  PELLETS  - 

SI  2.50  Per  Thousand.  Quantity  Discounts. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how,  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


1000  PULLETS  —  LAYING  —  NEW  H AMPSH I  RES 
1200  PULLETS.  Ready  to  lay.  RED  ROCK  CROSS. 
All  Laying  Strain. 

JAS.  G.  HILDERBRAND.  INC. 

I  MARIAVILLE  ROAD,  SCHENECTADY  6,  N.  Y. 
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WITH 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul- 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines— Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  BCG  R.O.P.  St  RED 


KIND  of  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  for  a  FLOCK 
of  REAL  LAYERS 

Royal  mating  chicks.  200-335 

egg  ROP  sired  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Improved 

for  years  with  direct  bloodlines  LEADING 
of  famous  high  production  BREEDS, 
strains.  A  I  I  chicks  U.  S.  CROSSBREDS, 
Pullorum  Passed.  HYBRIDS. 

Special  Broiler  Chicks 

Improved  with  bloodlines  of  outstanding  meat 

strains.  Nichols  New  Hampshires.  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks.  Delaware  cross.  COROC  White 

Cornish  crossbreds. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


mon-broody  hamps 


Take  the 
gamble  out  of  your  poultry  Invest¬ 
ment.  Try  chicks  from  our  high- 
producing,  light-colored,  non-broody, 
strain  of  New  Hampshires.  Mass. 
U.S.  R.O.P.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved.  Write  for  circular.  Box  A-7. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y. 


Rugged,  Easy  To  Raise,  Thrifty 


lEGHORIIS 

BRED  FROM  OLD  HENS 

Experience  indicates 
that  hatching  leghorns 
from  old  hen  breeders 
is  the  most  effective 
way  to  combat  leucosis. 
Safeguard  YOUR  in¬ 
vestment — buy  vigorous 
healthy  leghorns  from 
WHITE'S  HATCHERY. 


|Penna.  &  N.  J.,  U.  S 

n..tt _ _  P  A  Kf 


_ a  c 


persistent  and  intensive  year  ’round  layers— 
with  above  average  production  and  hatch- 
ability,  due  to  selective  breeding,  rigid  culling. 
BEAUTIFUL  NEW  CATALOG  is  real  buying 
guide  to  dependable 
Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Crosses,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Sex  Links,  Cornish 
Crosses.  White  Rocks — 
sent  FREE  if  you  write 
at  once.  _ 


PA.-N.J.  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Y$S& k 


SI 8  Crown  Street  -  Morrisville,  Pa. 


SAVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Money-making  strain  famous  15 
years  for  egg  production,  high- 
feed  efficiency,  vigor.  Also  Sav¬ 
age  BROILER  chicks.  Cornish  X, 
Barred  X,  White  X.-New  Hamps. 


WRITE  FOR 


FREE  CATALOG!  Pullorum 


NEW  HAMPS 


DEPT.  R.  DOYLESTOWN,  PA 


FREE 


34th 
IVERSARY 

CATALOG 


Write  for 
YOURS! 


From  250-314  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicks 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  “take  it.” 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

K/xiCe  SavlKji.  Ttoivf 

Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean. 


Top  Profits 

“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  6500  today.  Our 
receiver  pays  top  prices 
for  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high 
egg  quality.” — 

Fred  Manders,  N.J. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  A-46, VINELAND,  N.  J. 


34  Years 

Hatching 

HEN  BREEDERS 


R.O.P., 


SIREDdS^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


HiN 
BREEDS 


“Jersey  Jill”  Eggs 

About  two  years  ago  Oswald 
Rothman,  a  New  York  businessman, 
decided  to  become  a  New  Jersey 
farmer.  He  settled  down  in  Farming- 
dale  as  an  egg  farmer  and  started 
raising  chickens.  He  was  not  alone 
by  any  means  because  this  is  good 
chicken  country  and  a  great  many 
of-  his  neighbors  raised  chickens  too. 
This  New  Jersey  farmer  became  very 
interested  in  the  scientific  methods 
of  raising  chickens  to  produce  the 
best  possible  eggs.  Not  only  were  his 
neighbors  willing  to  pass  along 
everything  they  knew  but  he  also 
found  that  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  very  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  the  quality 
of  eggs.  They  made  available  to 
farmers  all  research  information  and 
even  sent  trained  experts  to  farms 
to  help  straighten  out  any  problems 
the  farmers  had. 

And,  because  Mr.  Rothman  was 
convinced  of  the  need  for  superior 
quality  of  eggs,  he  conceived  a  plan. 
As  a  farmer,  he  knew  of  the  high 
quality  of  his  Jersey  eggs,  but  he 
wondered  whether  the  consumer 
knew  this  when  she  bought  eggs. 
Since  a  good  percentage  of  his  eggs 
were  going  to  New  York  markets,  he 
wondered  particularly  if  the  .New 
York  consumer  knew  about  the  high 
standards  of  Jersey  eggs.  And  so,  his 
plan  began  to  take  form:  Why  not 
let  the  consumer  know  about  these 
scientifically  raised  Jersey  eggs  and 
let  her  taste  them  herself? 

He  approached  his  fellow  farmers 
in  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties 
and  they  believed  that  the  idea  had 
merit,  but  could  not  quite  figure  out 
how  it  could  be  put  across.  Mr. 
Rothman  suggested  stamping  the 
egg  with  suitable  data,  right  on  the 
shell,  and  the  formation  of  a  New 
Jersey  Egg  Institute  to  preserve  the 
high  standards  of  egg  raising.  With 
the  farmers  solidly  in  back  of  this 
plan,  the  next  step  was  to  approach 
the  Central  Jersey  Egg  Dealers  be¬ 
cause  this  group  handled  New  Jersey 
eggs  exclusively  and  also  because 
all  the  eggs  they  handled  were 
candled  within  the  State. 

While  a  contract  was  drawn  up  for 
the  farmers  and  dealers  and  while 
negotiations  were  under  way,  he 
contacted  a  firm  in  New  York  to 
work  out  plans  for  a  promotion  of 
the  eggs.  The  trade  name  “Jersey 
Jill”  was  suggested,  adopted  and 
registered  in  Washington  and  it  was 
also  decided  to  stamp  on  the  shell 
the  number  of  the  farm  from  which 
the  egg  came,  as  well  as  the  name 
“Jersey  Jill.”  The  farm  number 
stamped  on  the  egg  represents  a  real 
testimonial.  It  means  that  because 
the  farmers  believe  in  high  quality 
of  their  eggs,  they  are  willing  to 
stand  back  of  their  product.  In 
effect,  it  is  their  signature  and  by 
this  guarantee  they  hold  themselves 
personally  responsible  for  all  the 
eggs  they  produce. 

The  Central  Jersey  Egg  Dealers 
ship  and  distribute  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  produced  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Ocean  Counties.  These 
dealers,  because  of  rigid  standards 
established  by  the  New  Jersey  Egg 
Institute  for  its  farmer-members, 
agreed  to  act  as  receivers  for  all 
eggs  produced  by  members  of  the 
Institute.  In  return,  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Institute  guarantees  that  its 
farmer-members  would  live  up  to 
the  high  standards  required  by  the 
Institute.  As  a  further  guarantee,  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  maintains  a  constant  check 
on  the  quality  of  all  eggs  bearing  the 
“Jersey  Jill”  seal  as  an  additional 
assurance  that  they  are  all  Grade  A 
quality,  fresh  eggs.  Their  approval 
is  indicated  on  the  label  with  which 
each  carton  is  sealed. 

Jersey  Jill  eggs  are  collected  from 
the  farmers  by  the  dealers.  They  are 
then  graded,  inspected  and  stamped 
“Jersey  Jill”  and  shipped  to  local 
stores.  Thus  the  consumer  can  ask 
for  across  the  counter  and  get 
strictly  fresh  Jersey  eggs  by  merely 
checking  to  see  if  they  are  so 
stamped.  H.  Hatch 


Small  Pond  for  Ducks 

There  was  no  spring  on  the  small 
farm  I  purchased.  Water  to  my  home 
was  furnished  by  a  windmill.  I  had 
always  wanted  to  have  turkeys, 
guinea  fowl  and  chickens,,  as  well  as 
ducks.  The  problem  of  keeping 
ducks  and  having  a  small  pond  for 
them  was  something,  to  think  about 
due  to  the  limited  supply  of  water. 


January  5,  1952 

I  decided  to  pipe  water  from  my 
house  and  to  build  a  duck  pond  of 
stones  and  cement.  I  purchased  100 
feet  of  second  hand  %  inch  pipe  and 
connected  it  to  the  house  supply 
line.  With  plenty  of  stone  available, 
I  purchased  a  half  ton  of  sand  and 
four  bags  of  cement,  graded  the  site 
and  went  to  work  making  a  saucer 
shaped  duck  pool,  eight  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  three  feet  deep  at  the 
center. 

At  the  sloping  side  I  put  in  a 
one  inch  drain  pipe.  For  a  stop  for 
the  drain  I  filed  a  %  inch  pipe  to 
fit  inside  the  one  inch  pipe.  The 
stopper  pipe  I  made  four  feet  long 
which  enabled  me  to  remove  it  with¬ 
out  groping  under  water  when  I 
drained  the  pond. 

Each  morning  I  turn  on  the  water 
at  my  house  and  fill  the  pond.  At 
night  I  remove  the  stopper  pipe  and 
the  pond  drains  by  gravity. 

The  pond  now  serves  30  ducks. 
The  amount  of  water  used  does  not 
exceed  the  supply.  When  freezing 
weather  sets  in,  I  do  not  fill  the  pond 
until  the  temperature  rises  above 
freezing  so  that  the  cement  will  not 
crack.  This  pond,  in  use  for  the  past 
15  years,  fills  in  about  15  minutes 
and  drains  off  in  about  10  minutes. 
Easy  to  clean,  and  it  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  running  stream.  r.  k.  g. 

Pennsylvania 


Research  in  Crazy  Chick 
Disease 

A  $10,000-a-year  grant  for  three 
years  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
University  of  Connecticut  for  re¬ 
search  into  a  chicken  disease  of  a 
baffling  nature.  The  grant  will  be 
used  in  the  study  of  field  encepha- 
lomalacia,  more  commonly  known 
as  crazy  chick  disease. 

The  Storrs  station  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  long  been  identified  with  re¬ 
search  into  this  disease.  In  1936  the 
Station’s  scientists  were  the  first  to 
diagnose  the  disease  in  the  field.  The 
disease  was  also  first  produced  ex¬ 
perimentally  at  the  Station  in  1930 
by  Pappenheimer  and  Goettsche,  of 
the  Columbia  University  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who 
worked  at  the  Station  during  the 
Summer.  The  disease  has  a  high 
mortality  rate  among  chickens,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  brain  hemorrhage.  It  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  a  deficien¬ 
cy  in  vitamin  E,  although  it  occa¬ 
sionally  occurs  even  when  no  such 
deficiency  is  present. 

A  trio  of  scientists  who  will  head 
the  study  include  Dr.  Edwin  P. 
Singsen,  head  of  the  department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry;  Dr.  Erwin  L. 
Jungherr,  head  of  the  department  of 
Animal  Pathology,  and  Dr.  Lloyd 
Matterson,  associate  professor  of  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry.  The  three  men  com¬ 
bine  the  facilities  of  laboratory  study 
and  nutritional  research. 

The  grant  represents  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  38  feed  companies  in  22 
States  across  the  nation. 


Good  Time  to  Kill  Rats 

Rats,  driven  in  by  the  cold,  are 
well  settled  in  their  winter  quarters. 
No  more  ideal  quarters  can  be  found, 
as  far  as  the  rat  is  concerned,  than 
in  a  poultry  house.  There,  feed  and 
water  are  always  available.  If  there 
is  a  protected  place  to  nest,  such  as 
between  double  walls,  in  stone  foun¬ 
dations,  in  dirt  floors  or  full  dropping 
pits,  living  conditions  are  perfect. 
Two  rats  will  eat  or  spoil  about  the 
same  amount  of  feed  that  a  hen  eats; 
frequently  they  kill  chickens.  Also, 
they  damage  bags  and  chew  holes  in 
buildings. 

These  robbers  are  much  easier  to 
eliminate  before  they  have  become 
entrenched  and  before  they  have 
done  their  damage,  but  good  farm 
cats  will  help  greatly  in  this  job. 
The  use  of  poisons  has  also  been 
much  more  successful  recently  since 
the  development  of  Warfarin.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  put  out  baits  of  this 
poison  in  likely  places  and  leave 
them  there:  under  boxes  with  rat 
size  holes  in  them  or  in  other  places 
where  only  rats  can  get  at  the  poison 
bait.  Many  poultrymen  are  finding 
that  by  putting  these  rat  feeding 
stations  out  in  feed  rooms  and  other 
likely  places,  they  have  eliminated 
the  rat  and  mice  problems. 

Richard  Warren 
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•  Because  Capette  Pellets  act 
swiftly  and  surely  — with  “no 
misses” ...  no  tearing  of  skin  — 
they  are  America’s  most  widely 
used  pellet  for  producing  uni¬ 
formly  fine  and  tender  poultry. 

This  overwhelming  preference 
reflects  the  confidence  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  when  you  treat  your  birds 
with  original  Capette  Pellets.  Ask 
for  them  by  name,  with  special 
automatic  implanter,  from  your 
dealer,  today !  Use  only  as  directed. 

FREE  SELLING  KIT 
TO  BOOST  CAPONETTE  SALES 
Includes  samples  of  recipe! 
folders,  window  streamers,  w  , 

newspaper  ads  and  special  *'Kl •'.*>»»*** 
Caponette  cartons  plus  selling 
plan.  Write  dept.  22, 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  1052,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Frv.inc.,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


DURGIN-HAMPS 


DURGIN-WHITES 


DURGIN-CHAMPS 


are  ideal  broilers.  Growth, 
feathering  and  bod/  weight 
are  superior.  Now  get  white 
bird  premiums  for  a  real 
broiler  chicken  ...  a  bird 
that  makes  sense  .  .  .  and 
dollars,  too.  Free  catalog. 


Hank’s  Hennery 

Box  Ns*  111  Newmarket,  N.  H. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


ELIMINATE  GUESSWORK! 

Today's  smartest  investment  .  .  .  chicks  with 
yearly  profit  records  like  thesel 

•California  Random  Sample  Tests  —  1949-50  • 

•  1st  place  winners  with  net  income  per  bird  • 
,  of  $4.44  over  feed  costs. 

New  York  Random  Sample  Tests — 1950-51* 

•  2nd  place  winners  with  net  profit  per  chick  • 

•  of  $2,064  for  10  months  production.  # 

These  tests  tell  a  dollars  and  cents  story  of  how 
Parmenter  Reds  actually  pay  off. 

PRODUCTION  WHITE  ROCKS  that  pay  ex¬ 
cellent  dividends  from  meat  production.  In  Nat. 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest  they  were  2nd  in 
Feod  Efficiency  —  3rd  In  Uniformity  —  4th  in 
Dressed  Score  —  10th  in  Final  Contest.  Write 
today  for  prices. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 


484  KING  ST., 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Are  They  Good  Layers? 

The  question  is  frequently  asked: 
“Are  they  good  layers?”  Reference 
is  made  to  some  of  the  older  and 
well  established  breeds.  Or  some  one 
wants  to  know  whether  crossbreds 
will  lay  a  larger  number  of  eggs 
than  the  regular  breeds. 

One  function  of  egg  laying  tests, 
whether  on  a  random  sample  plan 
or  whether  the  breeder  selects  his 
own  entry,  is  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions.  The  reason  is  that  these  tests 
provide  official  records.  It  seems 
logical  then  to  compare  the  averages 
produced  by  all  of  the  birds  of  a 
particular  breed  in  all  of  the  tests 
m  the  country. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  the 


breeds  lined  up  in  terms  of  average 
egg  production  in  the  1949-50 
American  tests.  The  average  per  cent 
of  livability  is  also  included. 

Breed 

R.  I.  Reds . 

Ave.  No. 
Eggs 

Per  Cent 
Livability 

White  Leghorns . 

In-Bred  Hybrids . 

an  7 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. . 
New  Hampshires . 

85.3 

86.9 

Crossbreds  . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 
Black  Australorps. . . . . . 

Black  Leghorn . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. . . . 
Anconas  . 

...187.7 

86.5 

93.1 

83.5 

86.2 
83.8 
ir  a 

Light  Sussex . 

87.2 

92.3 
92.3 

86.5 
76.9 

84.6 
61.5 

White  Minor  cas . 

Silver-Laced  Wyandottes. . . 

Black  Minorcas . 

Jersey  White  Giants . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Light  Brahmas . 

.  .151.7 

The  average  of  all  the  12,545  pul¬ 
lets  entered  in  the  tests  in  1949-50 
was  211.8  eggs  with  a  livability 
average  of  85.7  per  cent. 

Going  back  25  years  and  using 
the  tabulations  in  the  International 
Blue  Book,  compiled  by  W.  E. 
Robinson  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  the 
averages  produced  then  are  reveal¬ 
ing.  White  Legho'rns  averaged  175.3 
eggs,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  153.3, 
White  Wyandottes  151.7,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  149.3,  White  Rocks  134.0. 
The  average  of  all  22  of  the  tests 
was  164.4  eggs  per  pullet. 

D.  H.  Horton 


Business  Bits 

Featured  in  the  recently  released 
Maritime  Milling  turkey  folder, 
“Successful  Turkey  Production  with 
MA-CO”,  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
pletely-tested  plan  for  feeding  turkey 
broilers.  One  section  contains  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  tips  for  raising 
holiday  birds.  The  other  segment  is 
on  the  popular  “Two  Step”  feeding 
schedule  for  turkey  small  roasters 
or  broilers. 

“Successful  Commercial  Rabbit 
Production”  is  the  title  of  the  new 
1952  guide  for  all  rabbit  growers 
recently  printed  by  the  Maritime 
Milling  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Both  of  these  publications  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing 
Maritime  Milling  Company,  Inc., 
1003  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  are  also 
available  in  the  offices  of  local 
Maritime  dealers. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 
Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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HEALTHY  CHICK  HEWS 


January  1952 

How  to  Raise  Profitable 
Pullets  in  1952 

Buy  Top  Chicks:  Always  get  best  chicks  money 
will  buy.  Even  best  chicks  have  not  gone  up 
as  much  as  feed  and  labor.  Go  to  a  top 
breeder  or  a  hatcheryman  reproducing  top 
strains.  For  best  results,  buy  day-old  chicks. 
Brood  Away  from  Old  Hens:  From  day-old, 
brood  as  far  away  from  old  hens  as  possible. 
They  will  grow  up  cleaner,  healthier,  and  live 
and  lay  a  lot  better.  - 

Your  Brooder  House:  Any  brooder  house  that 
is  thoroughly  clean,  can  be  easily  heated,  and 
if  rat-tight  is  good  enough.  To  clean:  Remove 
oil  old  litter.  Wash  off  walls  and  ceiling. 
Scrub  floor  with  hot  lye  water.  Disinfect  house 
with  coal  tar  disinfectant.  Start  stove  and 
allow  house  to  dry  out  for  a  week  to  drive 
out  all  fumes.  Don't  white-wash.  It  encourages 
picking*  A  12’  by  12'  brooder  house  will 
handle  200  chicks  to  6-8  weeks  of  age.  Chicks 
need  at  least  three-fourths  square  foot  per 
chick.  Pullets  raised  to  laying  age  in  confine¬ 
ment  need  at  least  two  square  feet  per  bird. 
Brooder  House  Lifter:  I  like  peanut  shells  and 
sugar  cane  by-product  besfi  Put  it  in  1 "  deep 
at  first.  Increase  to  2"  or  3”  and  keep  it 
stirred  up  during  growing  period. 

Brooder  Stoves:  I  like  the  Buckeye  coal  stove 
or  any  similar  coal  stove.  Good  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  brooders  if  used  in  warm  houses  are  also 
excellent.  If  you  use  a  furnace  and  hot  water 
pipe,  you  probably  don’t  need  my  advice 
anyway. 

Proper  Temperature:  It’s  okay  to  use  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  adjust  hover  to  95  degrees  on  the 
floor.  After  your  chicks  are  under  or  around 
the  hover,  disregard  the  thermometer.  A  wire 
ring  2'  from  hover  for  two  days  keeps  chicks 
out  of  corners.  Watch  the  chicks.  If  they 
huddle  together,  increase  heat.  If  they  push 
away  from  heat,  it's  too  warm.  Reduce  heat 
gradually  as  chicks  get  older.  Open  windows 
according  to  weather  and  your  judgment. 
Chicks  usually  need  some  heat  at  least  8 
weeks. 

Feeding:  Feed  fine  chick  scratch  first  2  day* 
on  newspapers  or  cup  flats.  Sprinkle  grit  very 
sparingly  on  top  of  grain.  Never  feed  grit  by 
itself  in  a  hopper  to  little  chicks.  Put  starting 
mash  in  low  hoppers  from  third  day  on.  Feed 
what  scratch  grain  they  will  clean  up  in  an 
hour  each  afternoon.  Chicks  3  weeks  old  can 
eat  intermediate  scratch,  8  weeks  old  regular 
scratch.  Start  feeding  heavy  oats  at  6  weeks 
—  what  they  will  eat  in  the  morning  besides 
the  mash. 


Facts  About  Babcock’s 
Healthy  Chicks 

Size  of  Business:  We  have  22,000  layers 
here  at  Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  We 
think  we  have  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  breeding  farms  in  the  U.S. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Our  Leghorns 
hold  the  high  three-year  average  (’48, 
’49  and  ’50)  at  egg  laying  tests  for  all 
pens  entered  over  all  breeders  of  all 
breeds  in  the  U.S.  We  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  trophy  in  1949  with  the  highest 
average  ever  made  by  any  breeder.  In 
1949  we  won  the  California  Egg  Laying 
Test  with  the  highest  production  and 
greatest  profit  ever  made  up  to  1949. 
We  have  had  high  Leghorn  pen  in  the 
U.S.  four  times:  1942,  1945,  1947,  and 
1949.  The  1945  pen  holds  the  all-time 
world  record  for  egg  production — both 
eggs  and  points — over  all  breeds. 


Hoppers:  Three  4’  hoppers  are  enough  to 
start  each  200  chicks.  At  4  weeks  change  to 
“broiler-feeders”  and  keep  raising  them  on 
the  legs  to  prevent  wastage.  Never  fill  over 
half  full.  Increase  number  of  hoppers  so 
chicks  get  o  good  chance  to  eat. 

Water:  At  day-old  use  one  jar-type  fount  for 
each  50  chicks.  Spread  them  out  so  they  are 
easy  to  find.  At  3  days  change  to  large  type 
fountain. 
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FREE 

48-PAGE 

BABCOCK 


j  BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

|  Route  R3,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

|  Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog 
j  at  once. 

I 


CATALOG  • 

1 

|  Post  Office  _ 

State 

• Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  tor  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  ail.  Writ*  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 

SHELLENBERGER  1 5  le'ghorns 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRED  Holland  X  White  Leghorn 
Cross  Breed  Baby  Chicks 

The  White  Egg  Layer  often  called  Speckled  Romans. 
Also  White  Leghorn,  White  Rock  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire*.  PULLETS,  COCKERELS  or  STRAIGHT 
RUN.  Males  3  cts.  up;  Pullets  26  cts.  up.  Ohlo- 
U.  S.  Aproved.  Write  for  Price  List. 

WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


GOLDEN  DELIGHT  MUSKIVIELON 
All  America  Bronze  Medal  1952 


-HARRIS  SUDS- 

For  Tough  Growing  Conditions 

PLANT  GOLDEN  DELIGHT 

Particularly  welcome  in  areas  where  muskmelons  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow,  is  this  new  variety.  Even  under  adverse  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  it  produces  vigorous  vines  which  bear  abun¬ 
dant  early  crops.  Texture  of  the  deep,  bright  orange  flesh  is 
smooth,  firm  and  fine  grained;  flavor  is  deliciously  sweet, 
"musky"  and  "mouth  watering." 

Golden  Delight  is  well  worth  a  trial  by  home  and 
market  gardeners. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

-1952  CKTALOG  jwv  Aeacty  — 


ji 
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CALENDAR  INCLUDED\ 


.  sired  Specialised Sl'uueU 


*7Ae  BUY-WORD 
for  Successful 
Poultrymen  and 
Dairymen 


HARPER  FEED  MILLS,  INC. 


R’S  EGG  UNE  CHICKS 

gh  speed  laying  strains 


ERR  S  BROILER  LINE 

real  meat  type  chicks 


*r»S  dual  purpose  chicks 

m^at-effg  strains 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 
Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm 
19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


INFRA-RED  CHICK  BROODERS 

THE  NEWEST  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

Prices  run  from  $8.50  to  $57.50. 
Circulars  and  descriptive  material 
mailed  upon  request. 

DOTTERER  &  BECKER 

Telephone  2  5453 

722  N.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL 
POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  2 

• 

The  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  (February  2) 
will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
of  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more  than 
310,000  farm  homes  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  willx  find  it 
profitable  to  have  an  advertisement 
in  this  big  outstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Tuesday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  to  catch  the  forthcoming  issue. 

• 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.  Box  R,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


ALMANACS  are  scarce 

You  can  get  famous  TRAIL  BLAZERS'  ALMANAC 
and  Pioneer  Guidebook  full  of  interesting  facts, 
planting  charts,  forecasts,  zodioc  signs,  dreams, 
astronomy,  sun  times,  herb  lore,  readings,  tricks, 
lucky  days,  only  25c,  coins  or  stamps.  GIVEN; 
new  “COMPLETE  HANDBOOK  OF  WEATHER 
KNOWLEDGE”:  fells  how  to  foretell  weather,  read 
signs,  know  clouds  and  wind.  You  get  both  books 
for  25c,  postage  free.  Order  from 
TRAIL  BLAZERS’  Dept.  85,  Kewanee,  III.  Clip  this. 


hnpmait 
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din  d  (food  Ptofiit* 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they'll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 


up  fo  47% 


My  big  full  color  catalog  shows  how  you  can  get  top 
market  prices  .  ,  .  shows  how  Pennsylvania  Farms 
Hatchery’s  chicks  give  you  an  extra  bonus  in  added 
production  and  large  egg  size  .  .  .  how  you’ll  profit 
from  meat,  too.  Pennsylvania  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  flocks  —  the  highest  record  producing  stock 
in  our  24  yr.  history. 

—  B.  C.  RAFFENSBERGER,  Owner-Mgr. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.  •  WASHINGTON,  PA. 


INCREASE 


EGG  INCOME 


N.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED  — 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST„  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


make  the  difference...for  eggs. ..for  meat 

For  11  years  we've  used  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from 
America’s  finest  breeders.  3130  R.  O.  P.  Breeding 
Sires  added  again  this  year  including  Nation's  top 
Leghorns  from  Burr,  and  Durgin  New  Harnps. 
Dams’  records: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  250  to  350  EGGS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  224  to  327  EGGS 

R.  I.  REDS  .  270  to  324  EGGS 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  233  to  301  EGGS 

WHITE  ROCKS  .  226  to  326  EGGS 

HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg 

cross)  .  224  to  323  EGGS 

ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  and 

broiler  cross)  . .  219  to  336  EGGS 

Percentage  of  R.  O.  P.  Breeders  in  each  breed:  Leg¬ 
horns  67.8%,  New  Hamps  45.7%,  R.  X.  Reds  23.6%, 
W.  Rocks  .43.8%,  Barred  Rocks  57.9%,  Sex-Link 
Cross  39.5%,  Rock-Hamp  Cross  34.3%. 


Also  barrel-breasted  NORTHWESTERS,  meat  chicken  sensation 


Write  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  Calendar-Cata¬ 
log  and  LOW  BABY 
CHICK  PRICES. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


Chicks 


every  100  ordered. 
Chicks  that 


Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy 
Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 


eryl^Shfppec?  f.o.b~our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON 


Breeding  Builds  Healthy 

fluffy  chicks  weekly,  100%  live  delivery.  - _  -  .  _ 

DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

PRICES  PER  100 


Special  Egg 
200.000  big, 

—  —  —  —  i<Jf 


Barred  A  White  Reeks,  New  Hampshire*. 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandotte*,  Reek  X 
Hamps,  Hamp  X  Roeks,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 
Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Roeks 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns. . . . 
Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  A 
Buff  Minorca*,  Aneonas,  Austra-Whltes. . 

Light  Brahmas,  White  &.  Blaek  Giants, 
Columbia  Roeks,  Black  Australorps,  S.  L. 
Wyandotte*,  Buff  Roeks,  Buff  Orpingtons 


■} 


Non-Sexed 

$12.95 

12.95 

13.95 

15.95 


Pullets 

$17.95 

28.00 

29.90 

19.95 


Coekeret* 

$13.90 

3.95 

5.95 
17.00 


MT,  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.1  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


QC  Per  100 
’Q*”  Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  Ho 
Leghorns,  Ho  Extra  Chicks. 


$10*95 


Per  100 


The  Pipeline  Invasion 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
were  mutually  agreed  upon.  I 
wondered  if  this  sum  was  as  easy  to 
collect  after  the  work  was  completed 
as  the  agent  said  it  was. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y,  mrs.  a,  h, 

[Ed.  —  It  may  not  be  exactly 
easy  to  collect  damages  after  the 
work  is  done,  but  it  is  still  much 
more  advisable  to  wait  until  the 
completion  of  the  work,  before  mak¬ 
ing  any  damage  claim;  otherwise  the 
property  owner  will  certainly  find 
himself  out  of  pocket]. 


I  own  and  operate  a  manufacturing 
plant  and  am  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  farming  community.  During 
the  Summer,  the  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  laid  a  25-inch 
pipeline  through  this  area.  They  took 
a  strip  50  feet  wide  and  arbitrarily 
put  it  through  wherever  they  wanted 
to.  Their  agents  signed  up  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  with  what  results  you  can 
well  imagine.  They  have  also  crossed 
my  property  and  I  have  a  lawsuit 
pending  against  them  now. 

I  find  that  this  company  has 
crossed  some  1,700  farms  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany.  Many  whose 
land  has  been  crossed  have  con¬ 
tacted  State  representatives,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  the 
Governor  himself.  As  usual,  there  is 
no  disposition  to  do  anything  about 
it  whatsoever.  Once  again  the  old 
story  —  the  “special  privilege”  class, 
backed  with  high  finance,  rides  down 
the  “little  men”  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  All  those  appealed  to  re¬ 
fused  aid.  All  “passed  the  buck,”  if 
you  will  excuse  my  slang. 

Farmers  must  be  warned  as  to 
what  is  going  on  and  what  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for. 

New  York  m.  b. 


Last  Winter  the  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  notified  us  that 
they  were  putting  through  a  25 -inch 
pipeline  from  Texas  to  New  England 
and  that  it  would  run  through  a  part 
of  our  land.  They  would  make  no 
offer  for  going  through  the  land  but 
said  we  were  asking  too  much.  They 
served  us  with  papers  and  con¬ 
demned  the  land.  During  this  time 
we  tried  to  find  out  if  we  could 
stop  them  from  going  through  our 
property  as  we  did  not  want  their 
money  or  their  “Big  Inch.”  Every¬ 
where  we  were  told  we  could  do 
nothing.  We  even  wrote  to  Senator 
Lehman  who  referred  the  letter  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  who, 
in  turn,  advised  me  to  consult  an 
attorney. 

After  the  land  was  condemned, 
we  had  several  hearings  on  the  case 
and  as  a  i*esult  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  (none  of  whom  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  us)  awarded  us  $900  for 
all  the  damage  they  have  done  or 
ever  will  do,  for  lawyers’  fees  and 
others,  for  topsoil  removed,  and  that 
will  cost  us  $600  to  replace;  even 
covers  possible  explosions. 

We  are  still  fighting  about  the 
damage  to  the  crops  and  land  but  we 
are  also  terribly  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  explosions  and  fire. 
There  were  14  blow-ups  last  year 
and  one  that  I  know  of  this  past 
Summer  in  Syracuse  on  this  very 
line.  It  scorched  the  earth  for  200  feet 
and  cracked  plaster  in  a  house  1,000 
feet  away  and  it  was  only  a  test  at 
400  pounds  pressure.  Here  on  our 
farm  the  pressure  is  750  pounds  and 
my  daughter’s  house  is  only  201  feet 
away  from  the  pipe.  We  also  work 
more  in  that  piece  of  field  than  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  land.  It  is  my  best 
piece  of  land  for  growing  straw¬ 
berries  and  vegetables. 

I  can’t  see  why  this  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  happen.  We  didn’t  want 
their  pipeline.  We  asked  them  to 
go  somewhere  else.  We  never  gave 
our  permission,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
matter  what  happens  to  us  and 
others  as  long  as  Tennessee  got  what 
it  wanted.  Do  you  think  $900  is  a 
fair  price  to  risk  our  lives  24  hours 
a  day  as  long  as  that  pipe  remains 
there?  F.  J.  w. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Main  Problems 

After  a  thorough  analysis  of  these 
reports,  there  appear  to  be  four 
main  problems: 

1  —  Lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  property  owners  as  to  their  own 
rights; 

2  —  Misrepresentation  and  threats 
on  the  part  of  the  pipeline  agents 
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who  solicit  rights-of-way  at  the 
cheapest  price  possible; 

3  —  Roughshod  methods  of  pipe¬ 
line  construction  crews; 

4  —  Inadequacy,  or  lack  of  en¬ 
forcement,  of  present  laws  under 
which  compensatory  damages,  both 
as  to  land  and  otherwise,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  too  much  delay  or 
expense. 

Avoid  Right-of-Way  Agreements 

A  right-of-way  agreement  should 
not  be  signed  by  the  property  owner, 
at  least  in  the  form  normally  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  company,  because 
under  such  an  agreement  the  owner 
voluntarily  signs  away  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  would  be  legally  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  in  the  event  of  a  con¬ 
demnation  proceeding. *  * 

In  the  first  place,  the  right-of-way 
agreement  never  specifies  the  exact 
location  where  the  line  is  to  be 
placed.  Second,  there  is  usually  a 
provision  in  the  agreement  that  the 
pipeline  may  be  moved  to  some  other 
place  on  the  property  without 
specifying  the  exact  location.  Third, 
there  is  the  right  of  access  given  to 
the  company  to  enter  on  the  property 
at  any  point  in  order  to  repair,  in¬ 
spect  or  replace  a  pipeline  already 
installed.  Fourth,  the  acceptance  of 
a  money  payment  for  the  right-of- 
way  bars  any  further  claim  for  the 
value  of  the  land  taken  and  for  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  land  not 
taken,  as  well  as  any  claim  for  dam¬ 
age'  sustained  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  pipeline.  The  only 
possible  right  the  owner  may  retain 
is  a  claim  for  future  damage  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  company’s  entry  on  the 
property  to  repair  or  replace  the 
pipeline.  This,  however,  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  wording  of  the  right- 
of-way  agreement.*  *  * 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  right- 
of-way  is  obtained  by  condemnation, 
the  property  owner  kpows  the  exact 
location  of  the  right-of-way,  the 
company  is  given  no  right  to  move 
the  pipeline  to  some  other  place  on 
the  property,  nor  does  it  have  the 
right  of  access  over  the  property  to 
the  right-of-way.  Also,  in  a  con¬ 
demnation  proceeding,  the  owner 
has  the  right  to  prove  and  collect  all 
three  elements  of  damage  —  value  of 
land  taken,  damage  for  depreciated 
value  of  land  not  taken,  and  damages 
to  land  or  property,  incident  to  the 
pipeline  installation. 

If  there  is  any  special  reason  why 
a  property  owner  would  be  obliged 
to  sign  a  right-of-way  agreement  in 
lieu  of  a  condemnation  proceeding, 
then  he  should  consult  a  responsible 
attorney  who  can  prepare  a  properly 
restricted  right-of-way  agreement 
and  preserve  all  the  legal  rights  of 
the  owner.  The  services  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  attorney  are,  of  course,  equally 
important  in  a  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceeding;  not  only  an  ordinarily 
competent  .attorney,  but  one  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  in  this  type 
of  work. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  property 
owner’s  interests  are  better  safe¬ 
guarded  by  going  into  a  condemn¬ 
ation  proceeding.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  condemnation  gives 
him  anywhere  complete  redress.  The 
letters  by  R.  N.-Y.  readers  indicate 
very  clearly  that  the  courts,  and  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
courts,  seem  to  be  wholly  unaware  of 
the  full  extent  of  a  property  owner’s 
permanent  loss  and  damage.  Yet  it 
is  still  the  wiser  course  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  bargain  with  a  right-of- 
way  salesman  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
buy  up  rights-of  way  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  therefore  run  the  gamut 
of  persuasion  all  the  way  from 
cajolery  on  a  “good  fellow”  basis  to 
ominous  threats  of  legal  proceedings. 
Regardless  of  the  approach,  dealings 
with  these  solicitors  should  be 
scrupulously  avoided. 


*  *  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  president 
of  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
stated  that  his  company  was  “ex¬ 
tremely  reluctant  to  employ  condem¬ 
nation  and  would  much  prefer  to 
deal  with  individual  property  owners 
on  a  man-to-man  basis. 


*  *  *  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
right-of-way  agreement  that  releases 
the  company  from  any  damage  which 
the  owner  has  sustained  or  shall  sus¬ 
tain  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
a  pipeline  or  fittings  or  appliances 
appurtenant  to  said  line,  it-  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  interpret  such  release  as  a 
complete  bar  to  any  claim  by  the 
owner  for  future  damage. 
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Where  Property  Damage  Claims 
Arise 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  or  appraise  the  extent  of  the 
damage  that  may  be  inflicted  by  the 
pipeline  company  in  the  installation' 
of  the  line  before  the  actual  work  is 
done,  the  property  owner  must  make 
sure  not  to  waive  or  release  any  of 
his  claims  for  such  possible  damage 
in  advance — either  in  a  private  right- 
of-way  agreement,  or  in  a  condemn¬ 
ation  proceeding. 

There  is  the  further  factor  of 
periodic  inspections  of  rights-of-way 
to  detect  possible  leakages.  In  the  case 
of  petroleum  pipelines,  this  inspec¬ 
tion  is  on  foot  at  very  frequent 
intervals.  The  damage  that  can  thus 
be  done  to  vegetables,  small  fruits 
and  even  hayland  is  very  apparent. 
It  is  stated  that  inspections  of 
natural  gas  pipelines  will  be  by  air¬ 
plane  because  escaping  gas  can  be 
detected  by  the  discoloration  of  ad¬ 
jacent  vegetation.  If  that  is  so,  the 
ability  to  grow  crops  on  a  right-of- 
way  strip,  so  widely  advertised  by 
the  pipeline  companies,  must  be 
seriously  questioned. 

Various  Condemnation  Laws 

All  States  have  condemnation 
laws,  but  they  differ  in  various  re¬ 
spects.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
pipeline  companies  operate  under 
the  Transportation  Corporations 
Law,  which  provides  (Section  82) 
that  before  commencing  any  con¬ 
struction,  a  pipeline  company  must 
give  written  notice  to  every  property 
owner  affected  and  that  the  owner 
can  notify  the  company  that  he  is 
commencing  a  court  proceeding  to 
relocate  the  route  of  the  pipeline  as 
outlined  by  the  company.  The  court 
will  then  appoint  three  commission¬ 
ers  to  determine  the  question.  Upon 
this  issue  being  resolved,  the  con¬ 
demnation  proceeding  is  instituted 
and  there  again  the  court  appoints 
“three  •  disinterested  freeholders,  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  judicial  district  where 
the  property  is  located”  as  com¬ 
missioners  whose  duty  it  is  to  “ascer¬ 
tain  the  compensation  to  be  made  to 
the  owner  for  the  property  to  be 
taken.”  The  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  is  either  confirmed  or  set 
aside.  If  confirmed,  the  court  enters 
a  final  order  directing  payment  to 
the  owner.  The  latter  has  the  right 
to  appeal  from  this  order.  If  set  aside 
for  irregularity  or  because  of  an  ex¬ 
cessive  or  insufficient  award,  a  new 
hearing  is  ordered.  There  can  be  no 
jury  trial. 

In  New  Jersey,  much  the  same 
procedure  prevails  as  in  New  York 
—  three  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  Court,  recommend  an  award.  If 
the  owner  is  not  satisfied,  he  can 
appeal  and  obtain  a  jury  trial. 

Pennsylvania  has  one  statute  for 
gas  pipelines  and  another  for  pe¬ 
troleum  pipelines.  In  respect  of  the 
former,  the  Court  appoints  seven 
freeholders  to  determine  damage.  If 
the  owner  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  ap¬ 
peal  and  have  a  jury  trial.  In  the 
case  of  petroleum  pipelines,  only 
three  freeholders  are  appointed  as 
“viewers”;  otherwise,  the  procedure 
is  the  same  as  with  gas  pipelines. 

Massachusetts  affords  a  little 
greater  protection  to  property  own-? 
ers.  Under  a  recently  enacted  statute 
a  hearing  must  first  be  had  in  the 
town  through  which  the  pipeline  is 
intended  to  pass,  so  as  to  hear  ob¬ 
jections  from  those  opposed.  A 
further  safeguard  is  provided  in  au¬ 
thorizing  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
in  which  the  land  is  located  to  hear 
and  determine  all  owners’  claims  for 
damages. 

Except  for  Massachusetts,  no  State 
in  the  Northeast  will  question  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  a  gas 
pipeline  company  which  holds  a 
certficate  issued  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  In  Connecticut, 
however,  an  attempt  is  now  being 
made  by  a  group  of  determined 
owners  to  challenge  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  State  statutes  permitting 
condemnation  for  pipeline  purposes. 
The  argument  is  that  until  the  State 
Legislature  first  determines  and  de¬ 
clares  that  a  gas  pipeline  is  a  public 
convenience  and  necessity  (which  is 
not  yet  the  case  in  Connecticut),  the 
State  cannot  delegate  the  right  of 
domain  to  a  private  pipeline 
company. 

In  the  Case  of  Petroleum  Pipelines 

Petroleum  pipeline  companies  are 
in  a  different  category  from  gas  pipe¬ 
line  companies.  They  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  To  exercise  the 


right  of  eminent  domain,  a  petroleum 
pipeline  company  must  receive  au¬ 
thority  to  operate  as  a  public  utility 
from  the  State  where  the  line  is  to 
be  located.  Only  where  the  company 
is  a  common  carrier,  that  is,  agrees 
to  transport  the  petroleum  products 
of  all  concerns  without  discrimin¬ 
ation,  can  it  qualify  as  a  public 
utility. 

The  Pipeline  Companies  Involved 

The  natural  gas  pipeline  compa¬ 
nies  operating  in  the  Northeast  are: 

1.  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission 
Co.,  in  New  Jersey  and  Massachu¬ 
setts;  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
New  England  Gas  and  Electric  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Texas  Eastern  Gas  Trans¬ 
mission  Co.,  and  Providence  Gas  Co. 

2.  Northeastern  Gas  Transmission 
Co.,  in  New  England;  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co. 

3.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline 
Corp.,  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
City. 

4.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Co.,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

5.  New  York  State  Natural  Gas 
Corp.,  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.  (Con¬ 
solidated,  in  turn,  was  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  until  1943  when  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  distributed  its  Consolidated 
stock  to  SONJ  stockholders  as  a 
stock  dividend.) 

The  two  most  active  oil  and  gaso¬ 
line  pipeline  companies  operating  in 
the  Northeast,  are: 

1.  Northern  Pipeline  Co.,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Buckeye  Pipeline  Co. 

2.  New  York  Transit  Co.,  in  New 
York,  also  a  wholly  owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Buckeye  which,  in  turn,  was 
formerly  controlled  by  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey. 

Facts  to  Keep  in  Mind 

Property  owners  who  are  faced 
with  an  invasion  of  their  property  by 
pipelines  must  therefore  keep  the 
following  facts  in  mind  (no  one  else 
will  do  this  work  for  them  as  satis¬ 
factorily  and  completely  as  they  can 
do  it  for  themselves) : 

1.  A  pipeline  company  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  profit  and  is  therefore 
doing  no  property  owner  any  special 
favor  by  offering  to  pay  him  money 
for  signing  a  right-of-way  agree¬ 
ment.  The  company  wants  the  use  of 
an  owner’s  land-  much  more  than  an 
owner  wants  the  pipeline.  There¬ 
fore,  if  forced  to  give  the  company 
this  use,  the  owner  should  refuse  any 
settlement  or  offer  until  he  feels  he 
is  being  well  compensated.  In  no 
event  can  an  owner  be  thoroughly 
compensated,  because  the  right-of- 
way  will  be  a  permanent  nuisance 
and  the  aggravation,  now  and  in  the 
future,  cannot  be  fairly  measured  in 
damages.- 

2.  Despite  all  reports  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  pipeline  installation  ma¬ 
terially  and  permanently  lessens 
property  values;  not  only  for  resi¬ 
dential  purposes,  but  especially  for 
farming  and  possible  suburban  de¬ 
velopment.  No  one  wants  to  live  near 
a  pipeline,  no  one  wants  a  good  piece 
of  land  or  woodlot  bisected  by  a 
pipeline  and  in  case  of  suburban  de¬ 
velopment,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
build  on  a  right-of-way. 

3.  Also  despite  reports  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  fire  insurance  rates  on  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements  situated  near 
pipeline  installations  will  be  higher. 
Even  more  important  is  the  constant 
fear  of  explosion — several  explosions 
have  already  occurred  in  Central  and 
Western  New  York,  a  few  in  South¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  and  one  just  six 
weeks  ago  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

4.  It  would  appear  that  damage  to 
good  farmland  may  well  be  perma¬ 
nent;  at  best,  it  will  involve  a  long¬ 
time  rehabilitation  project.  No  one 
can  grow  any  sort  of  crop  on  hard- 
pan  soil,  which  now  is  the  “topsoil” 
on  many  completed  installations. 

5.  There  is  also  the  item  of  sub¬ 
stantial  crop  loss.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  improved  pasture  and  hay- 
land  the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer  and 
labor  involved  in  reseeding,  plus  loss 
of  crop  as  the  result  of  late  reseed¬ 
ing,  may  run  close  to  $400  an  acre. 

6.  Contrary  to  salesmen’s  represen¬ 
tations,  a  gas  pipeline  need  not  be 
run  in  a  straight  line  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  township 
authorities  to  see  to  it  that  the  lines 
follow  property  boundary  lines  and 
thus  avoid  cutting  across  valuable 
land. 


EGGS  or  MEAT  .  .  .  whichever  direction  your 
production  takes.,  .  .  Hall  Brothers  new  and 
proven  Silver  Hallcross  are  a  great  investment! 
Right  now  Hall  Brothers  customers  all  over  the 
country  are  reporting  top  production  and  ex-] 
ceptionally  high  profits  whether  they  are  pro * 
ducing  eggs  or  meat. 

production  Silver  Hallcross  start  laying  early  and 
» v*  stay  at  it.  Large  brown  eggs  with  outstanding  shell  texture 
**v*  and  excellent  appearance.  That’s  because  they  were  de¬ 
veloped  from  well-bred,  high-egg  producing  stock  on  both 
sides  of  the  mating. 

meat  department  .  .  .  watch  ’em 
\  U^CAN’T  hold  \  grow!  They  make  quick  economical 

I  nAttC  1  weight  gains;  they’re  great  for  broilers, 

F-.  .  '  'EM  BACK  ■  fryers  and  roasters  and  well  suited  for 

tJ  FOR  MEAT!"  J. y<  ,  capons  and  caponettes.  You  produce  ex- 

* cellent  meat  birds  with  superior  fleshing 

and  highly  desirable  carcasses  that  stand 
out  in  any 

Start  Silver  Hallcross  now  and  get  away  to  ^^«GREAT  2 -WAY 
a  really  great  start  in  ’52  .  .  .  whether  you  f  PRODUCERS!"  / 

want  egg  production  .  .  .  meat  production  4  FROrli  r  .  i 

r .  .  or  a  combination  of  both.  See  your  kfy 

Hall  dealer  right  away  or  write  us  for  prices  jo 

and  delivery  dates.  .  VT 


« NEVER  SAW 
,  SUCH  EGG 

PRODUCTION! 


We  also  hatch 
chicks  from  6  Pure- 
breeds  and  7  Hall¬ 
cross  ...  all  top 
quality  chicks. 

Send  for  YOUR  copy  of 
our  new  FREE  catalog 
.  .  .  it’s  yours  for  the 
asking. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box;  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Well  Bred  from  Well  Breeders 


What  “Sterling”  is  to  Silver, 
CHRISTIE’S  SPIZZERINKTUM 
New  Hampshires  is  to  the  “All- 
Purpose”  Bird  .... 

•  When  a  woman  buys  silver 
she  need  learn  no  more  about  the 
product  than  that  it  carries  the  name 
"Sterling.”  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  poultry  raiser  who  buys  Christie's 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires.  He  knows  that 
Christie's  is  a  superior  meat-type  bird  that  has 
the  abililty  to  produce  eggs  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  prove  profitable  to  flock  owners,  hatcherymen, 
broiler  growers,  processors,  packers  and  finally,  to 
the  consuming  public.  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.  Box  2,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


THEY  LIVE  •  THEY  LAY  •  THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits  —  ORDER 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks 
that  give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight 
gains  that  mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  ROCKS,  CORNISH,  All  Crosses.  15,000 
Breeders.  For  full  information,  write  — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH.  Box  N,  R.  3,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


LITTER  STIRRER 


Gasoline  or  Electric  Powered 


WRITE 
FOR  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


Your  litter  will  keep  dry  and  refreshed  and  free 
from  dampness  when  you  keep  it  constantly  stirred- 
up.  The  Ward  Litter  Stirrer  does  it  Better,  Easier, 
and  in  Less  Time. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 


BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 


NO.  ACTON,  MASS. 


Greonbrier  Pickers — Herrick  Semi-Scalders — Egomatic  Egg 
Graders — Wright  Egg  Washers 
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SILO  UNLOADER 


Six  years  of  proven  serv¬ 
ice.  Built  with  reserve 
strength  and  power  to 
bring  down  hard-frozen 
silage.  Double  booms  give 
high  unloading  capacity. 
Handles  corn  or  grass  si¬ 
lage.  Rugged  construc¬ 
tion  assures  long  life  and 
dependable  operation. 
Pays  for  itself  in  2  years. 
Mail  coupon. 


BARN  CLEANER 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  barn  cleaner 
fiel  1  and  know  the  importance  of 
building  a  unit  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  dependable  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 


LEACH  CO. 

412  South  Main  -Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  the  following  as 
checked: 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 


MY  NAME  . | 

Route  .  Box  No. 

*  i 

j  Post  Office _ _ _ 

|  State _  Jj 


Saves  — 


all  the  hay 
all  the  time 


Investigate  this 
method  which 
eliminates  weather 
losses  and  saves  the 
protein,  vitamins 
and  milk  producing 
factor  of  fresh, 
young  grass. 


I Write  or 
send  coupon  today! 


I  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  ] 

1  212  Longview  Ave.,  Manefield,  Ohio 

‘  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  . 
j  □  Haymaker  □  Arth  Bldg.  Q  Silo  □  Crib  or  Sin  j 

J  Name _  j 

!  Address _  ! 

I  I 

I  City _ Slate. 


NOW! 


Fast,  Safe,  SURE  Way 
To  Dehorn  Your  Calves 

Automatic  Heat  Control 

STEWART  calf  dehorner 


Automatic  Control 
for  Steady, 

High 
Heat 


Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron  when 
soldering 
tip  is  attached 


Electric  dehorning  with  the  new  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Calf  Dehorner  is  fast,  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Dehorning  can  be  done  any  time  of  year. 
No  loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound — no 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control 
provides  correct  high  heat  for  continuous 
operation.  Handle  remains  cool.  Dehorner  is 
easy  to  manipulate.  Complete  with  heavy 
duty  soldering  tip. 


Write  for  information  about  Sunbeam 
Stewart  animal  clipping  equipment. 


(ffitibeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


Publisher’s  Desk 


So  many  horns  were  blowing  for 
the  New  Year,  that  as  a  little  va¬ 
riety  from  the  usual  items  of 
schemes  and  frauds  and  sad  tales, 
one  is  inspired  to  publish  a  few  of 
the  many  warm  comments  we  have 
received  about  the  help  of  Publisher’s 
Desk,  and  the  value  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Our  aim  in  referring 
to  the  tricks  of  various  trades  and 
charlatans  is  to  make  our  readers 
familiar  with  the  snares  and  pitfalls 
which  come  along  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  are  usually  a  variation  of 
an  old  pattern.  Perhaps  we  will  be 
accused  of  blowing  our  own  horn  in. 
giving  these  compliments  to  our  work 
but  the  New  Year  celebration  in¬ 
spired  us  to  just  pat  our  own  back. 
It  probably  will  not  happen  again, 
at  least  to  this  extent.  We  thank  our 
readers  for  their  kind  expressions, 
and  wish  for  each  and  all  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  complaint-free  New  Year. 

I’ve  been  one  of  your  readers  since 
the  mid-nineties,  and  it  has  become 
a  habit,  hence  my  renewal.  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  knowing 
Herbert  Collingwood,  then  Editor, 
and  when  in  New  York  always 
called  on  him.  Twice  he  took  me  to 
his  Hope  Farm  in  New  Jersey.  My 
farm  was  in  Oregon,  and  I  was 
President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  hence  we  had  many 
interests  in  common.  At  the  time  of 
my  first  visit  to  Hope  Farm,  Mr. 
Collingwood  was  growing  straw¬ 
berries,  and  getting  pickers  was  a 
problem.  His  daughter  did  not  have 
a  consuming  desire  to  get  out  in  the 
hot  sun  and  pick  berries,  so  her 
father  tried  to  make  it  more  attrac¬ 
tive  by  marking  off  a  few  rows  and 
telling  her  that  she  could  have  the 
entire  proceeds  if  she  would  gather 
them  for  market.  The  daughter  ac¬ 
cepted  provided  her  chum  could 
help.  In  the  evening  the  two  girls 
wanted  pay  for  the  crates  of  berries 
they  had  delivered.  Being  asked  if 
they  were  not  glad  to  have  so  much 
money  all  for  themselves,  the  chum 
blurted  out:  “But,  Mr.  Collingwood, 
we  have  to  pay  the  pickers  out  of 
this.”  He  was  shocked  and  gave  them 
a  stern  lecture.  But  in  telling  me 
about  it  he  chuckled  heartily  saying, 
“Those  girls  must  be  good  Yankees; 
the  little  rascals  never  picked  a 
berry  themselves.  They  surely  put 
one  over  on  me.”  w.  k.  n. 

California 

This  will  interest  those  who  re¬ 
call  H.  W.  C.’s  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Like  all  subscribers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  we  enjoy  it  very  much, 
even  though  we  are  commuting 
city  people.  In  a  recent  visit  to  farm 
friends  in  upper  New  York  we  felt 
quite  abreast  with  their  ideas  and 
equipment.  I  had  read  so  much  about 
the  Barn  Cleaner  that  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  a  demonstration.  I 
never  thought  I’d  be  so  well  in¬ 
formed  on  sows,  cows  freshening, 
freezing  pies,  etc.  Many  thanks  for 
the  many  enjoyable  hours  we  spend 
with  you  through  your  publication. 

Conn.  mrs.  j.  t.  h. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  last  32  years,  which  is  an 
eloquent  evidence  of  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  publication,  because  it 
fills  an  important  part  in  our  home. 

New  York  l.  s. 

I  sure  do  enjoy  your  paper.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  not  farming  now  in 
our  “old”  days,  we  enjoy  it  just  the 
same.  mrs.  g.  m. 

Florida 

May  I  extend  to  you  and  your 
associates  the  best  wishes  of  the  sea¬ 
son?  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
been  a  part  of  our  family  a  long 
time,  and  now  since  we  live  in  a 
small  village  and  I  work  in  a 
country  newspaper  office  and  print¬ 
ing  plant,  in  a  way  it  keeps  the 
smell  of  the  earth  with  us.  I  am  sort 
of  sold  on  the  idea  that  “the  nearer 
you  are  to  the  earth,  the  nearer  you 
are  to  God.”  There’s  something  about 
it  that  clears  the  mind  of  muddled 
thoughts  and  leaves  a  better  base  for 
a  start  the  next  day.  l.  b.  g. 

Maine 

I  am  a  subscribed  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  magazine,  and  just 
couldn’t  get  along  without  it. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  m.  g. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  in  our  home,  even  if  we 
find  only  sufficient  time  to  refer  to 
a  mere  limited  few  subjects  and  ads. 
It  is  worth  more  than  many  times 
the  subscription  rates.  While  call¬ 
ing  at  your  office  establishment  upon 
one  of  my  trips  to  your  city,  became 
greatly  impressed  with  your  evident 
economical  system  and  operation  of 
your  doings.  Time  permitting  and 
not  imposing  upon  you,  intend  giving 
you  another  visit  upon  one  of  my 
proposed  future  trips  to  city. 

Pennsylvania  j.  b.  f. 

Our  latchstring  is  always  out  and 
WELCOME  stamped  on  the  door  mat 
—  if  we  had  one.  Come  and  see  us 
any  time.  —  Editor. 

I  picked  up  a  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  my  neighbor’s  house 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  So 
don’t  forget  to  put  me  on  your  list 
and  I  will  send  you  my  $1.00.  I  hope 
you  are  all  well  and  God  keep  you 
all  in  His  care.  Pray,  pray  for  peace 
in  our  dear  country.  A  little  prayer 
when  you  think  of  it  helps  so  much. 
All  our  love  to  you  all,  and  we  hope 
the  years  will  never  end  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  paper. 

MRS.  v.  R.  H. 

New  Hampshire 

Received  check  for  $26.68  as 
settlement.  I  had  been  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  from  them  close  to  two  years, 
with  no  results.  With  your  efforts  it 
is  now  settled.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  work  you  had  to  do  in 
getting  results,  as  they  were  very 
hard  to  get  even  a  reply  from.  If 
there  is  any  charge  send  me  a  bill, 
and  I  will  gladly  pay  it. 

New  York  o.  J.  p. 

I  received  the  complete  bill  of 
sale  for  my  motor.  Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  efforts,  and  if  there 
is  any  cash  due  your  paper  for  this 
job,  please  advise  me. 

Delaware  mrs.  b.  e.  b. 

We  make  no  charge  for  anything 
we  do,  but  the  offer  is  appreciated.  — 
Editor. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the 
trouble.  I  never  expected  the  money 
and  must  say  it  is  good  to  know 
there  are  people  such  as  you  to  help 
others  in  such  things.  I  certainly 
appreciate  all  you  people  did,  and 
will  you  please  accept  the  small  sum 
of  $2.00  enclosed  at  least  to  pay  for 
postage  used,  etc.  mrs.  j.  v. 

New  York 

This  amount  was  applied  to  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  her  friends. —  Editor. 

Much  to  my  surprise  and  gratifi¬ 
cation  the  renting  agent  gave  me  a 
check  for  $36.  I’m  sure  that  your 
help  in  the  matter  did  the  business. 
I  told  the  President  of  the  company 
he  should  be  the  office  boy  and  the 
office  boy  the  President.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  do  business  with  any¬ 
one  who  refuses  to  answer  corre¬ 
spondence.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
bringing  this  annoying  case  to  a 
successful  close.  p.  b. 

New  York 

Many  thanks  for  your  help  in  re¬ 
covering  the  $5.00  refund.  I  received 
the  check  in  today’s  mail,  only  be¬ 
cause  of  your  efforts.  No  letter  of 
explanation  —  just  the  refund.  If  I 
meet  anyone  not  subscribing  for  your 
magazine  I  sure  will  get  them 
interested  .Thank  you  again. 

New  York  k.  o. 

I  have  been  subscribing  to  your 
paper  for  some  time  and  while  not 
a  farmer,  I  find  it  full  of  useful  and 
interesting  articles.  Also  I  am  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  way  you  try  to  make 
your  advertisers  live  up  to  their 
claims.  Few  papers  take  the  interest 
in  their  readers’  welfare  that  you 
do.  I  have  much  interest  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  your  splendid  little 
paper.  R.  e.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

This  request  comes  to  you  because 
of  our  keen  interest  in  your  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,”  and  I  might  add  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
read  in  my  family  for  at  least  40 
years.  M.  c. 

New  York 


MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Reflector  lettering— gla»  beadi  mirror  light  at  night  (like  road  eigne) 
Permanent  embosted  lettere  and  numbere  1 1/2"  high 
lifetime  aluminum— rvetproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  lettere-black  background 
Double  plate  IB'  long— reads  the  same  from  either  side 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 


CO-D.  II  dnind  — 
fees.  pottMge  added. 
Colorado  residents  add 
t%  tales  rex. 


Quontiry  discount*  to 
club*,  church  group*, 
etc.,  for  renal#.  Writ# 
for  dotoil*. 


MAILBOX  MARKER 

fit*  any  mail  box 


$/95 


fQST»AI» 


-£H6fN£EfUH<r-CQMf'A  N  Y -»» 

271-0  Spear  Bidg.,  Colo  Spgs,  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


YOU  CAN  FIND  JOBS 


Every  Day  for 

SM00TH-0N 


FREE 


Stopping  leaks,  sealing  cracks, 
tightening  loose  parts  and  fixtures  are  jobs  made  to 
order  for  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  Al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy  for  speedy,  time-saving  repairs  on 
household  and  farm  equipment,  autos,  tools,  utensils, 
etc.  Hardens  like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Get  Smooth- 
On  in  inexpensive  1%-oz.,  7-oz..  1  lb.  or  larger 
size  at  your  hardware  Btore. 

40-Page  Repair 
Handbook 

Shows  how  to  make  many  use¬ 
ful  farm  and  home  repairs  with 
Smooth-On  No.  1.  170  dia¬ 

grams.  Clear  directions.  Send 
postcard  now. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 
570  Commonipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4.N.J. 


‘Doit  with  SM00TH-0N 

IRON  CIMENT 


in  that  frash 
jppl/  of  water  your- 
slf  with  a  CONSOL 


Brinj 
sue 
sell 

driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as  ’ 
you  need  with  an  in-  i 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1951  model  hos 
extra-temper  drillhead 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy, 
now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


tow  FACTORY  PRICE 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

Entirely  different  In 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

Also  Wood  -  Burning  Furnaces  and 
Boilers,  Write  for  Free  Literature, 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


MY  6-C  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1952  now  ready.  55th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mall,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y.,  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Writ*  for  Pries  List  an*  Samples.  ATWOOD# 

•2  WASHINGTON  #T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 
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Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Priees  on  December  21,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N  .Y„  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  — ■  Demand  good  for  dairy 
type  cows  and  bulls,  market  strong. 
Good  dairy  type  cows  $22-23;  Cut¬ 
ters  $19.50-21.50;  heavy  Cutters  up 
to  $22.50;  fat  yellow  cows  $19-21; 
Canners  $17-19;  top  $20;  Good  dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter  $25-27; 
Common  $22-24;  Good  weighty  sau¬ 
sage  bulls  $28-29.50;  Medium 
$25.50-27.50;  lightweight  Cutters 
$23-24.50;  one  lot  of  Good  to  Choice 
N.  Y.  S.  steers  $33.50;  one  lot  of 
Southern  yearling  steers  and  heifers 
$32. 

Calves  —  Demand  good,  market 
fully  steady.  Choice  calves  $42-43; 
top  $44;  Good  $40-41;  Medium  $37- 
39;  Culls  $34-37;  strongweight  bobs 
$30-34;  light  bobs  $23-30. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active  for  near¬ 
by  handyweight  hogs  and  25  cents 
higher.  Butchers  and  sows  steady. 
Good  to  Choice  170-225  lb.  nearby 
hogs  $19.25-19.75;  230-320  lb.  $17- 
18.50;  Good  sows  under  400  lbs. 
$14.50-15.50;  sows  weighing  400-600 
lbs.  $13-14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Market  steady. 
Demand  good  for  all  grades  of 
slaughter  lambs  and  ewes.  Choice 
to  Prime  lambs  $32;  Choice  $31.50; 
Medium  to  Good  $28-29;  feeder  type 
$26-27;  Medium  and  Culls  $22-26; 
Choice  handyweight  sheep  $14-15; 
Medium  to  Good  $12-13;  Canners 
and  Culls  down  to  $6.00. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  December  22,  1951. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $37-38; 
Choice  $35-36.50;  Good  $33-34.50; 
Medium  $32-34.50;  Common  $28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$32-36;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$28-31. 

Cows  —  Choice  $27.50-28.25;  Good 
$26.75-27.50;  Common  and  Medium 
$21.75-25.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$20.50-24.25;  Canners  $16-20.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $35-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $35- 
36;  Common  and  Medium  800-1050 
lbs  $27-31. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$32.50-33;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs 
I  $28-30;  Common  Lambs  $20-24; 
Ewes  (all  weights)  $6.00-18. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $16- 
18;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$19-19.50;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $20.75-21;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.  $20.75-21;  Good  and  Choice 
220-250  lbs.  $19.50-20;  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.  $18-18.50. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for*  week  ending  December 
21,  1951,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets 

The  cattle  market  was  slightly 
stronger.  Demand  active,  supply 
lower  than  last  week.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaugh¬ 
ter — Good  grade  $27-29.25;  Medium 
$25-26.50;  Common  $22.50-24.50. 
Cows  —  Good  grade  $25.50-27.50; 
Medium  $24-25.50;  Cutters  $22-23.50; 
Heavy  canners  $20-22;  Light  can¬ 
ners  $16-19;  Shellies  $16-17.  Dairy 
type  bulls — Good  grade  $30-31.25; 
Medium  $27.50-30;  Common  $24-26. 

The  calf  market  was  slightly 
weaker  for  vealers;  steady  for  bobs. 
Demand  moderate,  supply  decreased. 
Prices  per  head:  Choice  vealers  $88- 
90;  Good  vealers  $73-85;  Medium 
$65-73;  Common  and  Culls  $49-60; 
Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $25-40,  Bobs, 
60-85  lbs.,  $17-23;  Bobs  under  60 
lbs.  $14-16. 

Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  December  17,  1951: 

Cows  — -  Common  $17.50-20.50; 
Medium  $20.50-22.50;  Good  $22.50- 
24.50.  Market  fully  steady,  supply 
fair,  demand  strong. 

Calves  —  Common  $16.50-22.50; 
Medium  $22.50-28;  Good  $28-38. 
Market  fully  steady,  supply  good, 
demand  strong. 

Hogs  — -  Sows  $14-17;  Barrows  and 
Gilts  $16-19.35.  Market  strong  to  35 
cents  better;  supply  fair,  demand 
active. 


Boston  Wool  Prices 

Domestic  grease  wool  price  quo¬ 
tations  per  pound,  graded,  as  we  go 
to  press,  at  the  Boston  market:  Fine 
clothing  49-60  cents;  blood  cloth¬ 
ing  51-59  ceqfs;  %  blood  clothing 
52-60  cents;  14  blood  combing  65-73 
cents;  low  !4  blood  66-74  cents; 
common  and  braid  65-73  cents. 


Arthur  Capper 

Arthur  Capper,  a  United  States 
Senator  for  30  years  and  a  former 
Governor  of  Kansas,  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19  at  the  age  of  86.  He  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Senate  just  two  years 
ago  and  since  then  had  been  in 
active  management  of  his  publish¬ 
ing  business. 

Mr.  Capper  was  born  and  raised 
in  Kansas.  His  publishing  career 
began  as  a  typesetter  on  The  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  later  advancing  to  the 
position  of  reporter  and  then  city 
editor.  After  a  few  years’  experience 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Kansas  and  eventually 
bought  the  same  paper.  Thereafter 
he  either  acquired  or  started  several 
publications,  chief  among  which 
were  and  still  are,  Capper's  Weekly, 
Capper’s  Farmer,  The  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  The  Ohio  Farmer  .and  The 
Michigan  Farmer. 

Representing  Kansas  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  for  five  full  terms,  Senator 
Capper  was  a  diligent,  careful  and 
honest  lawmaker.  When  he  retired 
in  January  1949,  he  was  the  oldest 
member  pf  the  Senate  and  second 
in  length  of  service. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department-  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreu.  easb  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number.  | 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HEAD  working  gardener  for  estate  in  Westchester. 

Must  be  experienced  in  vegetables,  chickens  and 
flowers  outside  and  under  glass.  Attractive  cottage 
with  heat,  light,  water  and  telephone.  Tear  round 
position  with  two  assistants.  Give  age,  experience 
and  references.  BOX  7124.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  registered  Jerseys  in  Massachusetts. 

House  is  supplied.  State  experience,  size  of  family, 
compensation  wanted,  references.  Write  BOX  7024, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  A  caretaker  and  maintainence  man  for 
camp.  Must  be  over  45,  sober,  and  conscientious. 
Excellent  opportunity.  BOX  7019.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS :  Married  men  preferred;  apartments  avail¬ 
able.  Must  be  able  to  milk  60  cows  three  times 
daily.  $160  per  month;  apartment  supplied.  Can  also 
make  extras.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union 
Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$3,174.  Inquire 

R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School.  Wassaic.  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants. 

$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  Information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  8r.  Director.  Wassaic 
Btate  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J, _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta.  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys),  _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village.  Thiells, 
New  York. _ 

BOOKKEEPER- General  office  experience.  One  familiar 
with  the  grain  and  fertilizer  business  preferred, 
male  or  female.  Position  available  on  Long  Island. 
Write  stating  age,  qualifications  and  salary  ex- 
pccted.  BOX  6931,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  or  woman  with  experience 
in  shorthand,  typing  and  light  bookkeeping  to  live 
on  large  farm  and  work  in  farm  office.  Salary  will 
Include  house  with  modern  improvements,  light  and 
heat.  Reply  BOX  7008,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 
attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. _ ' 

MAN  Wanted:  Dairy  farm.  Modern  house,  fuel, 
milk,  $185  month.  Peter  H.  Sandfort,  No.  17-A, 
Warwick,  N.  Y,  Tel.  Warwick  55-3187.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Boy  or  young  man,  draft  exempt,  in 
greenhouse  establishment.  Knowledge  of,  or  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  office  clerical  and  typing  work.  Must 
be  clean  living,  honest,  serious,  no  girl  interest. 
Good  home.  Permanent.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX 
7115.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

STEADY  job  in  beautiful  Miami,  will  teach  you  to 
be*  nurse,  companion  to  young  partially  paralyzed 
active  woman.  Must  be  under  30  years,  5  ft.  7  in.  tall, 
strong.  $35  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture,  full 
details  first  letter.  Newman,  1925  Meridian  Ave., 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

COUPLE:  Well  paid  permanent  position,  private 
modern  equipped  farm,  own  quarters,  steam  heating, 
electricity  free,  farm  products  privileges.  Man  to 
take  care  of  farm  and  small  dairy.  Wife  to  do 
housework  and  cooking  when  owners  are  on  premises. 
References  required.  State  wages.  BOX  7114,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker:  Cook.  '  Sleep  in.  State  salary 
and  recent  references.  BOX  7112,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  live  in.  Reliable,  capable 
woman  or  older  girl  for  small  family  in  town 
house,  walking  distance  to  churches,  shops,  theatre. 
Two  children,  four  and  six.  Modern  appliances.  We 
offer  the  right  woman  fine  permanent  home  among 

considerate  people  with  own  room  and  bath,  best 
food  and  good  salary.  Social  securi.y  paid.  Time 

off  every  week.  Small  but  active  town  of  Winsted, 

Conn.  Woman  should  be  neat,  good  housekeeper. 
Plain  cooking  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Apply  in 
writing  stating  age,  salary  wanted,  what  you  can 

do.  BOX  7113,  Rural  New-Y  orker. 
HOUSEKEEPER  for  gentleman,  country  home,  middle- 
aged,  refined,  honest.  BOX'  7108,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Mother’s  helper  in  exchange  for  home 
and  food;  Greenwich,  Connecticut  Mother  with 
daughter,  sisters  considered.  BOX  7126,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Married  man  for  large  farm.  Honest, 
reliable,  farm  and  poultry  worker.  Must  be  de¬ 
pendable  and  trustworthy,  and  able  to  assume  re- 
sponsib.lity.  Handy  with  tools,  tractors  and  horses. 
Sta.e  references,  age  and  qualifications  in  first  letter. 
Job  openings  in  January  and  February.  $160  month 

and  quarters.  South  Jersey.  BOX  7105,  Rural  New- 
Y orker. _ 

FARM  paper  subscription  men  can  show  tremendously 
increased  earnings  with  our  most  attractive  maga¬ 

zine  offerings.  Write  immediately.  Eastern  Bus.ness 
Journals,  Inc,,  280  Madison  Ave,,  New  York  16. 
TEST  and  two  time  milkers  wanted.  Married  or 

single.  Must  be  good  hand  milkerB.  Good  salary 

and  living  conditions.  Please  send  references,  full 
derails  in  first  letter  to  John  Lindsay,  Mgr.,  Hominy 
Hill  Farms,  Colts  Neck,  New  Jersey, _ 

FARM  Couple:  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  All 
around  farm  and  beef  cattleman  who  wants  perma¬ 
nent  work;  wife  willing  assist  housework  few  hours 

daily;  own  good  7 -room  house  on  school  bus  line. 

Reply  giving  experience,  personal  references,  age, 

salary _ desired.  BOX  7103,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QUALIFIED  herdsman  wanted  for  small  herd  pure 
bred  Holsteins,  three  time  m  Iking.  Good  pay, 
modern  living  quarters.  If  qualified,  call  Harry 

Rosenthal,  collect  Mamaroneck  9-3350. 

ALL  around  mechanic,  plumber  or  electrician ;  year 
round  work  in  country.  Bmiley,  Manager,  Mohonk 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

TO  middleaged  couple  not  needing  salary:  friendly, 
comfortable  home  exchange  household  duties,  five 
hours  daily.  Pinctops,  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 
EXPERIENCED  farmer  to  work  in  big  modern  dairy. 

'  about  125  head  of  cattle  with  barn  cleaner.  $200 
per  month  to  man  that  is  not  afraid  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  work  hard.  M.  and  H.  Blumen- 
krantz.  Estate  Road  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  middleaged,  housework,  plain  cooking, 
permanent  home,  improvements,  country.  Excellent 
board,  room  and  $10  a  week.  No  drink.ng.  References 
exchanged.  BOX  7102,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SEAMSTRESS,  25-50,  private  institution  near 
Philadelphia.  Salary,  full  maintenance.  E.  T.  S., 
Elwyn,  Pa. _ 

GROUNDSMAN-Caretaker,  estate,  all  around,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance;  sober,  accustomed  to  country 
year  round  living;  steady  work,  good  pay.  Phone 

Teaneck _ 7-6433,  or  Hubbard _ 7-2048. _ 

DAIRY  farm  hand:  Married,  no  children,  age  30  to 
45,  good  machine  milker;  small  modern  apartment 
with  all  convcn.cnces,  heat,  gas,  electricity,  milk, 
eggs,  good  working  conditions;  six  day  week,  week 
vacation  per  .year;  references  desired.  Frank  Bara- 
clough,  R.  D.  1,  Truxton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  274-6 
Truxton. _ 

ABLE  girl  care  for  child.  Light  duties.  Nice  con¬ 
genial  home.  Own  room.  New  York  City.  BOX 
7118, _ Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Refined  experienced  couple  for  general 
dairy  farming  (no  children).  Nice  accommodations 
and  good  wages  to  the  right  man ;  none  others  need 
apply.  Give  full  particulars  and  references  in  first 
letter.  John  Mackay,  Poughquag,  N.  Y, _ 

A  SINGLE  elderly  handyman  for  small  place,  country 
home  in  Westchester.  Driver’s  license  desirable. 
BOX  7120,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Husband  and  wife  without  dependants, 

middleaged,  to  work  as  cottage  parents  in  boys 
industrial  school.  Knowledge  of  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing  desirable.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and 
character  required.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Write 
Clarence  E.  Horton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

DAIRY  farmer,  married.  House,  near  church  and 
school.  Write  age,  experience,  references.  H.  J. 
Kennedy,  Tinsmanson,  Farms,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

NURSES  RN,  over  21.  Permanent.  TB  sanitorium 
35  miles  N.  Y.  C.  $190  month  start  plus  full 
maintenance.  44  hour  week.  Regular  increases.  Ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty.  Four 
weeks  vacation,  four  weeks  sick  leave,  11  holidays. 
Free  Blue  Cross.  Pleasant  living  quarters.  Write: 
Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore  Country  Sanitorium, 
Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y _ 

NURSES,  practical,  over  21,  licensed  N.  Y.  State. 

Permanent.  TB  exp.  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Good  salary  plus  full  maintenance.  44  hour  week. 
Additional  compensation  even  ng  and  night  duty. 
Sick  benefits.  Three  weeks  vacation,  11  holidays. 
Pleasant  living  quarters.  TB  sanitorium  35  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Write:  Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore 
Country  Sanitorium,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

W’ORKING  superintendent,  200  acre,  23  year  old 

apple  orchard.  Knowledge  machinery  essential. 
Daniel  Cook,  229  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany 
3,  New  York. _ 

POULTRY -MAN :  Married  couple  preferred.  Suffolk 

County.  Call  Dr.  Gitlin.RE  9-0988,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  machine  operator  for  relief  milking. 

Single.  Comfortable  room  and  board.  Good  wages 
to  the  right  man.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
Phone  Clinton  114  R-3.  _ 

WANTED:  Fully  qualified  farm  man  for  modern 

dairy  farm;  married.  Registered  Guernseys.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  southeastern  Vermont.  Remodeled  house, 
two  bedrooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  etc.  Write  BOX 
7123,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TEACHER:  Experienced,  dependable,  wants  rural 
position.  BOX  7125,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  Y ork  City . 
MANAGER:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  salary,  percentage.  BOX  7111,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. _ 

MAN,  honest,  dependable,  wants  any  kind  of  work; 

go  anywhere.  BOX  7106,  Rural  New-Y  orker. 

TEN  years  raising  broiler  flocks  to  10,000.  Seek 
supervisory  position  with  financer  or  modern  broiler 
farm.  Married,  age  65,  active.  BOX  7116,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  coellege  education,  well 
experienced,  seeks  connection  as  working  manager, 
incentive  basis.  Best  references.  BOX  7117,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED,  practical  working  farm  manager; 

available  March  1,  1952.  BOX  7107,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  young,  now  in  Germany,  experienced 
worker,  sober,  serious,  excellent  references;  will 
consider  employer  giving  affidavit  of  support.  BOX 
7104,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN:  Aged  50,  widower,  refined,  educated,  unen¬ 
cumbered  with  dirt  farming  and  business  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  an  opportunity  to  develop  or  operate 
small  farm  or  estate.  Position  should  appeal  to  a 
man  with  good  character  and  some  ability.  BOX  7101, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  experienced,  wishes  position  on 

poultry  farm;  or  caretaker.  Immediately.  Alex 
Ladue,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. _ 

BUSINESS  Manager:  Experienced  accountant  and 

competent  stenographer  as  executive  administrator 
for  individual  proprietor.  Salary  $5,200.  BOX  7119, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farm* 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey, _ 

FOR  Sale:  18-room  house,  part  furnished.  Orange 

County;  75  miles  from  New  York.  Telephone 
WA  6-3681.  Call  after  5  P.  M _ 

FOR  Sale:  240  acre  da.ry  farm  nicely  located  on 
graveled  road,  short  drive  from  macadam  highway, 
nearly  new  40x140  dairy  barn,  62  stanchions,  two 
stalls,  metal  roof,  water  buckets,  two  large  silos, 
large  L  —  ground  floor  storage  and  second  floor 
pouRry,  large  4-story  poultry  house,  oil  burner 
steam  heating  plant  first  and  second  floor,  capacity 
about  2,400;  new  milk  house,  granary,  other  build¬ 
ings,  2-story  8-room  house  in  excellent  condition, 
modern  kitchen  furnace  heat,  bath,  large  living 
room  w.th  fireplace,  62  cows,  11  heifers,  two  bulls, 
300  hens,  two  tractors,  complete  tractor  equipment, 
all  type  of  other  equipment  including  1,000  incubator, 
price  complete  with  personal  property  $63,000.  Real 
estate  $27,000.  First  mortgage  $15,000.  4%<%, 

interest,  20  year  payments.  Here  is  an  outstanding 
dairy  farm.  For  more  complete  information  and 

pictures  write  Craine  and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sher¬ 
burne,  New  York. 

WELL  located,  four  apartment  house- Good- income! 

Occupied.  Non-target  area.  Owner  leaving  locality. 
$14  000.  Mortgage  considered.  BOX  7109,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Tourists  attention,  10  acres  virgin  soil’ 

mile  west  town  Ramona,  San  Diego  County,  Calif. 
Good  buildings,  pressure  water.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  C.  A.  Mackay,  R.  1.  Box  139,  Ramona, 
California.  _ 

POULTRY  farm  for  rent.  400  leghorns,  stocked  and 
equipped;  automatic  feeder;  nice  home  on  beauti- 

ful  estate;  new  buildings.  Near  Asbury  Park.  BOX 
7100,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTRACTIVE  3-room  home.  Federal  highway] 
Garage,  acreage.  Reasonably  priced.  Improvements. 
Excellent  condition.  BOX  51,_Lake  Como,  Florida. 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm-  heavily  traveled  road;  -populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free  I  Big  1952  editioiT 
Over  1  000  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine  to 
Florida,  West's,  1-H,  Pittsburgh  17.  Pa. 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  and  prices.  Send 
your  wants;  I’ll  fill  them;  Edwin  Wick,  Green- 
wich,  Isew  York. 

^  o^D.Yi,  100i  acres  on  highway,  good  10-room  homo, 
31-stall  stable,  silo,  new  tool  house  with  part 
crops,  $11,500.  Town,  2-family  house  with  hot  water, 
and  heat,  400  bird  hennery,  $7,000.  Five  lines  in  I- 
feed,  coal,  oil,  lubrication  and  supplies,  adjacent  rail- 
road,  milk  station  30-year  ownership ;  sacrifice 
settle  estate  Country  stores,  farms  Wants? 

Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  Eastern,  New  York. 

FLORIDA  Farms,  daiires,  ranches,  estates,  groves 

acreage  Year  round  grazing.  No  silos  needed.’ 
J.  D.  Aker,  Broker,  Clearmont.  Florida. 
SEVERAL  large  equipped  dairy  farms  from- 25  “to 
65  cows;  cash  or  terms.  There  is  no  better  bar¬ 
gains  anywhere.  Send  for  details  and  pic  ures  stat¬ 

ing  amount  of  money  you  wish  to  pay  down.  United 
Real  Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Farm,  81  acres,  40  cultivated;  8-roora 

nnYSe7i9f1UrnntUre’,  “"dings.  on  main  highway. 

BOX  7121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WHITE  Honey  :  Sixtys,  $8.00  not  prepair.  Five  pounds 
$l.o0  prepaid.  Albert  Campbell,  North  Syracuse. 

New  York. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color 
added.  Direct  from  grove  to.  you  express  prepaid 
Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $4  75  One 
grapefruit  $4.25.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.50. 
Half-bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo 
Florida.  8  1 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb 
Pail  Buckwheat,  five  pounds  $1.25;  10  lbs.' 

$2.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s  clover  $7  50 
express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 


golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pound* 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

fTONEY :  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2 $4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler.  8t.  Cloud! 
Florid*. 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added 

Oranges,  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.00  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel  W  C 
Van  Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park  Fla 


HUDSON  Valley  Apples:  McIntosh,  Cortland  Bald¬ 
win.  Northern  Spy,  Bed  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious. 
Rome,  any  variety  or  a  combination  of  any  two  va¬ 
rieties:  %  bushel  $2.50;  bushel,  crate  or  carton  $4  50 
Postpaid  second  zone.  Sunny  Ridge  Farm,  Highland 
New  York. 


COMB  Honey:  Amber  or  buckwheat  $7.50  white  $8.00 
here,  case  of  24,  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit  $2.00 
bushel;  $3.50  box.  Tangerines  $3  00  %  box- 

$4.50  box.  Tree  ripened  fruit  shipped  F.  O;  B 
J.  D.  Aker,  Grower.  Clermont.  Florida. 


HONEY:  The  North  Country's  sweetest  gift1  A 
delicate  clover  honey,  so  good  you  want  more. 
Three  pounds  $1.30  postpaid  east  of  Mississippi. 
Thousand  Island  Apiaries,  Clayton.  New  York 


Clover  Honey  (fine  granulated)  10  lb.  pail 
$3.00  postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid.  Fall 
flower  honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand. 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 

HICKORY  Nuts:  25  cents  pound,  not- prepaid  ~  Wal“ 
nut  meats  $1.75  pound  preaid.  Clarence  Wolford, 
Port  Byron.  N.  Y. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest.  Five 
ikPOU??o L*i-  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5 
lbs.  $1.25;  6-5  lb.  $6.60.  All  above  postpa’d  third 
zone.  60  lbs.  Clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7  20. 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


WHITE  Honey:  “Sixtys”  eight  dollars,  not  pre- 

paid.  Five  pounds  $1.50  prepaid.  Albert  Camp¬ 
bell,  ITorthSyracuse,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  oranges.  $2.50  bushel  no 
prepaid.  E.  Wendig,  P.  O  Box  631,  De  Land 
Florida. 


BUSHELS  prepaid  delicious  selected  oranges  $5  25- 

small  $4.55.  Temples  $6.55.  James  Kimber.  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


PECAN  Candies:  (lots  of  pecans)  $1.00  per  poum 

f.  o.  b.  five  pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Shelled  pecan 
whole  halves  same  price.  Pecans  in  shell  35  cts.  pe 
pound;  you  pay  postage.  C.  O.  D.  orders  preferred 
Joy  Acres,  Windsor.  Virginia. 


HONEY:  Five  pound  pails  of  clover,  buckwheat 
wildflower  delivered  third  zone  $1.50.  E 
Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mother*  ease* 
keot  confidential _ 

ELDERLY  men  wanted:  Room,  board,  good  food- 

$12,50  weekly.  BOX  268,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

ENJOY  life  on  a  farm.  Modern  home.  Excellent 
location.  Josephine  Dolfinl,  Route  1.  Middletown. 
New  York,  _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Four  rush  botton  Hitchcock  chairs.  Must 
be  in  excellent  condition.  Knapp,  Box  232,  Oxford, 
New  York. 

STRAW  for  sale:  Wire  baled  straw  F.  O.  B.  bam 
or  dleivcred  within  100  miles  W’rite  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Reasoner  and  Sons,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Watertown, 
New  York. 


COOK.  BOX  7122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Elliott  addressing  mach’ne,  used.  Write: 
Tom  McCanna,  148%  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16. 


ANYONE  interested  in  a  farmers  supply  store, 
building,  war-house,  stock.  Vaughn  M.  Hewey, 
Broker,  Wauchula,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  Small-  dairy  equipment.  Reasonable.  Frank 
Graafsma,  Allendale,  New  Jersey. 
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GET  BETTER-PAYING  CROPS! 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS  •  GRAINS  •  PASTURES 

This  year  get  a  bigger  harvest  and  better-paying  crops— plant 
Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds!  Clean,  hardy  and  sound,  Hoffman 
Farm  Seeds  are  dependable  year  after  year  for  higher  crop  produc¬ 
tion  and  bigger  profits. 

Hoffman  has  ail  the  special-feature  seeds  you’ll  be  wanting,  such  as 
Ranger  and  Buffalo  Alfalfas,  Kenland  Clover,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil, 

Ajax  and  Clinton  1 1  Oats,  Lincoln  Brome  and  many  others. 

And  for  extra  corn  profits,  insist  upon  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids. 

You  can  rely  upon  crop-tested  Funk  G  corn  to  give  you  bigger  yields 
of  better  corn  even  under  adverse  growing  conditions. 

The  new  colorful  Funk  G  Catalog  gives  you  the  complete  story  on 
these  amazing  hybrids.  Fill  in  the  handy  coupon  below  for  both  the 
Funk  G  Catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog! 

With  these  catalogs,  Hoffman  will  also  send  you  their  useful  Seed- 
Sowing  Guide  absolutely  free!  From  alfalfa  to  vetch,  a  quick  turn  of 
the  wheel  and  this  new  “gadget’'  gives  you  the  answers  when  seeding 
questions  arise. 


better  corn 


Don’t  delay!  This  year,  plan  to  get  better-paying  crops!  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  your  free  Hoffman  catalogs  and  Seed-Sowing 
Guide  today! 
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A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31,  Landis ville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me 

G  the  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog 
□  the  new  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids  Catalog 
and  be  sure  to  include  my  free  Seed-Sowing  Guide. 


Name. 


Address . . . . . . . . . . . 


Town. 


.State. 
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HOW  DOES  YOUR  CORN  GROW? 


corn  needs  commercial  fertilizers  and 
organic  matter;  advantages  of  hybrid  com 


High  yielding,  hardy,  hybrid  varieties  make  more 
corn  in  the  crib  and  silo.  This  superior  hybrid, 
Connecticut  540,  is  suitable  for  both  grain  and 

silage. 


By  Dr.  D.  F.  JONES 


The  former  open  pollinated,  tall  corn  varieties, 
such  as  this  Virginia  Eureka,  no  longer  wave  in 
the  fields  of  America. 


most  of  the  corn  growing  re¬ 
gions,  the  past  season  was  one 
of  the  coolest  on  record. 
Parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  were 
dry,  while  northern  Iowa,  part 
of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  were  too  wet.  In 
New  England  and  New  York  rainfall  was  be¬ 
low  normal  but  came  during  July  and  August 
when  most  needed.  In  the  wetter  areas  leaf 
blight  and  rust  reduced  yields.  Frosts  held  off 
fairly  well,  but  there  was  some  soft  corn  in 
the  northern  regions.  On  the  whole,  however, 
1951  yields  have  been  good. 

These  excellent  yields  were  the  result  not 
only  of  improved  hybrid  seed  but  also  of 
better  farming  practices,  especially  more  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  increased 
weed  control.  The  beneficial  effects  of  abun¬ 
dant  nitrogen  fertilization  were  more  apparent 
this  year  than  ever  before,  especially  on  the 
heavier,  poorly  drained  soils.  In  our  test  fields 
the  plants  in  one  were  yellow,  spindly,  with 
poor  ear  development  and  late  maturity; 
while  in  the  other  the  plants  were  dark  green, 
sturdy  with  well  filled  ears  that  are  well  ma¬ 
tured.  The  difference  was  due  largely  to  a 
better  nitrogen  supply. 

Fertilizer  Needs 

The  yellowing  and  dying  of  the  lower  leaves 


at  the  tips  and  along  the  midribs  in  a  V  shape, 
formerly  often  attributed  to  a  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture,  is  now  known  to  be  due  mostly  to  nitro¬ 
gen  deficiency.  Wet,  poorly  drained  soils  are 
cold  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season. 
There  is  little  bacterial  action  in  these  soils  and 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  organic  matter  such 
as  green  manure,  stable  manure  and  composts, 
is  not  released  in  an  available  form  for  the 
plants  to  use.  In  light,  sandy  soils  the  soluble 
nitrogen  salts  are  leached  out  during  heavy 
rainfall,  so  that  all  kinds  of  soils  are  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  nitrogen  in  cool,  rainy  seasons. 

The  use  of  a  fertilizer,  with  part  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  a  quickly  available  form  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  gets  the  plants  off  to  a  good  start 
but,  for  best  results,  additional  applications, 
when  the  plants  are  about  two  feet,  high,  are 
usually  well  repaid.  This  was  especially  so  in 
the  past  season.  Though  ammonium  nitrate 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  concentrated 
forms  of  nitrogen  available,  this  fertilizing 
ingredient  is  so  soluble  that  much  of  it  is 
lost  by  leaching  before  the  plants  can  use  it. 
For  this  reason  the  practice  of  later  appli¬ 
cations  during  the  growing  season  is  coming 
into  general  use. 

Here  in  the  Northeast  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  complete  fertilizer  either  in  the  form  of 
manure  supplemented  with  phosphate,  or  a 
mixed  general  (Continued  on  Page  46) 
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What  Chance  for  the  Blackberry? 

Geneva  control  tests  show  promise 


The  blackberry,  once  an  impor¬ 
tant  small  fruit  in  the  Northeast,  is 
now  rarely  grown.  In  1900,  16  of  the 
Northeastern  States  were  growing 
over  30,000  acres  of  blackberries;  in 
1945  less  than  5,000  acres  were  being 
grown;  and  the  decrease  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  during  this 
period  was  over  50  per  cent.  Most 
of  the  decrease  occurred  between 
1930  and  1940. 

A  blackberry  of  a  good  variety 
and  fully  ripe  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit.  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  once 
said  of  the  blackberry  that  “those 
persons  who  do  not  like  the  garden 
blackberry  have  probably  never 
eaten  a  ripe  one.  The  blackbeiry  is 
not  ripe  simply  because  it  is  black; 
it  must  be  soft;  and  it  must  drop  into 
the  hand  when  the  cluster  is  shaken. 
In  this  condition  it  is  full  of  the 
sweetness  and  aroma  of  midsummer. 
It  is  our  most  delicious  bush  fruit.” 

Why  Blackberries  are  Not  Grown 

Why,  then,  are  blackberries  not 
grown  more  for  the  home  and  mar¬ 
ket?  One  important  reason  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  good  varieties 
true  to  name.  One  authority  con¬ 
siders  that  a  sterile  rogue  has  been 
distributed  widely  and,  while  the 
plants  will  bloom,  no  fruit  will  be 
produced.  Nothing  can  be  done  about 
this  except  to  hope  that  these  plants 
will  eventually  be  eliminated  and  re¬ 
placed  by  good  varieties. 

Another  type  of  sterility,  which 
may  be  called  false  sterility,  has  been 
common  in  blackberry  plantings  and 
has  been  observed  at  the  Geneva 
Station  for  many  years.  The  plants 
bloom  normally,  but  .the  berries 
which  develop  from  .  them  show 
varying  degrees  of  imperfectness 
from  those  that  are  completely  in¬ 
perfect,  through  partially  imperfect 
to  nearly  normal  or  normal  berries. 
This  trouble  varies  greatly  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season  and  some  years  a  high 
percentage  of  the  crop  may  be 
affected.  It  also  varies  from  plant  to 
plant  and  even  on  the  same  cluster. 

The  many  letters  received  at  the 
Station  in  recent  years  indicate  that 
these  troubles  are  widespread  and 


responsible  for  the  discarding  of 
many  blackberry  plantings.  One  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  blackberry  breeding 
project  was  the  production  of  new 
varieties  that  might  be  resistant  to 
this  trouble. 

DDT  Spray  Test  at  Geneva 

In  the  Spring  of  1951  it  was 
thought  that  the  tarnished  plant  bug 
might,  possibly  be  responsible  for  the 
injury  to  the  blackberry  fruits.  As 
this  insect  is  very  susceptible  to  DDT 
sprays,  the  blackberry  planting,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  rows,  was 
sprayed  just  before  bloom  with  this 
material.  As  a  consequence,  the 
trouble  was  almost  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  on  the  sprayed  plants,  but  the 
unsprayed  plants  had  their  usual 
number  of  imperfect  berries.  We 
cannot  be  positive  from  one  year’s 
results  that  the  tarnished  plant  bug 
is  the  culprit,  but  it  is  known  to 
injure  the  flowers  of  many  plants  by 
its  feeding;  it  is  a  very  common 
native  insect  and  similar  injury  to 
strawberries  by  this  pest  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  DDT 
sprays  before  bloom.  Certainly  the 
spray  eliminated  this  trouble  the  one 
season  that  it  has  been  tried  and  so 
it  is  worth  reporting. 

Spray  Plants  Before  Bloom 

Growers  of  blackberries  whose 
plants  are  producing  abnormal 
berries  should  therefore  give  the 
DDT  spray  a  trial  before  discarding 
the  planting.  DDT,  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  actual  DDT  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  should  be  sprayed 
on  the  plants  just  before  bloom.  It 
should  not  be  applied  after  the 
flowers  are  open  as  the  pollinating 
bees  would  be  killed.  Moreover  the 
injury  probably  takes  place  very 
soon  after  the  flower  opens. 

Two  new  blackberry  varieties, 
Bailey  and  Hedrick,  introduced  by 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  are 
worthy  of  trial  by  blackberry  grow¬ 
ers,  for  both  disease  resistance  and 
superiority  of  fruit. 

F.  M.  Mundinger  and 
G.  L.  Slate 


Testing  Sulfur  Fungicides 

Results  of  10  years  of  orchard  test¬ 
ing  of  sulfur  fungicides  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  apple  scab  are  summarized  in 
a  bulletin  just  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  Orchards  in  Western  New 
Yoi'k  and  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
were  used  in  experiments  in  which 
the  objective  was  to  establish  wet- 
table  sulfurs  in  the  spray  program 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  use  of 
liquid  lime-sulfur  which  often  causes 
injury  and  reduced  yields.  Detailed 
records  on  rainfall  periods  each  sea¬ 
son,  orchard  conditions,  amount  of 
scab  inoculum  present,  and  other 
factors  affecting  scab  control  em¬ 
phasize  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
problem. 

Observations  on  discharge  of  scab 
spores  over  a  period  of  15  years  indi¬ 
cate  that,  regardless  of  seasonal  de¬ 
velopment,  enough  spores  are  always 
present  to  cause  serious  infection  if 
a  rainy  period  occurs  when  sus¬ 
ceptible  tissue  is  exposed  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  This  means  that  in  years  un¬ 
favorable  for  scab  development  less 
efficient  fungicides  even  at  low  con¬ 
centrations  may  give  adequate  con¬ 
trol  of  scab,  especially  if  they  are 
applied  thoroughly  and  at  the  proper 
time.  In  comparing  fungicides  for 
apple  scab,  therefore,  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
performance  of  the  spray  material 
as  determined  by  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  time  of  spraying,  host  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  infection  period 
or  climatic  factors  over  a  number  of 
seasons. 


New  Small  Fruit  Varieties 

If  you  are  planning  to  set  out  some 
small  fruits  for  home  or  market,  the 
h'uit  specialists  at  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  have  some  suggestions  about 
new  varieties  that  you  may  find 
worth  trying. 

Among  red  raspberries,  Milton  and 
Newburg .  are  rated  as  two  of  the 


best  of  the  one-crop  varieties. 
September,  a  fall-fruiting  sort,  is 
highly  regarded  for  both  home  and 
commercial  plantings.  Dundee  and 
Bristol  are  recommended  among  the 
blackcaps.  A  new  amber-colored  red 
raspberry,  named  Amber,  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Station  fruit 
breeders  as  a  novelty  for  the  home 
garden.  It  is  a  large,  sweet,  high 
quality  berry. 

The  breeding  of  blackberries  has 
been  given  special  attention  lately 
in  an  effort  to  develop  varieties  that 
will  revive  commercial  and  home 
production  of  this  fruit.  The  first  va¬ 
rieties  to  be  introduced  by  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  Hedrick  and  the  Bailey,  are 
believed  worth  a  trial'  for  market 
and  home  use. 

Catskill,  Culver,  Clermont,  Em¬ 
pire,  Erie  and  Essex  are  the  most 
promising  strawberries  introduced 
by  the  Station  in  recent  years.  Of 
the  lot,  Catskill  is  the  most  widely 
grown;  Empire  is  rated  as  the  hand¬ 
somest  variety  in  the  Station  plant¬ 
ings  especially  for  the  fresh  fruit 
market;  Erie  is  a  late  market  variety, 
and  Essex  is  a  high  quality  berry 
strictly  adapted  to  the  home  garden. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Botany^— An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier-  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  5.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 


E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


PIEI1TV  OF  FERTILIZER 


Growing  crops  respond  generously  to  an  ample  and  well-balanced 
diet  of  plant  foods.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it  pays  to  give 
crops  extra  amounts  of  fertilizer,  more  than  the  minimum  required 
for  normal  good  growth. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops  need  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizers  for  best  results.  These  crops  will  give 
you  a  profitable  return  on  your  investment  when  supplied  with 
ample  amounts  of  well-balanced  plant  foods. 

Just  as  important  as  the  tonnage  of  fertilizer  you  use  is  its  quality, 
mechanical  condition  and  the  selection  of  the  correct  grade  for  your 
individual  crop.  You  can  be  sure  of  these  three  important  factors 
when  you  depend  on  the  dealer  who  recommends  International 
Fertilizer.  See  him  soon — he  is  prepared  to  make  prompt 
deliveries  of  plant  foods  for  all  crops. 


GET  THIS  EXPERTLY-MIXED, 
PROPERLY-SEASONED,  SMOOTH¬ 
FLOWING  PLANT  FOOD 

You  can  boy  with  confidence  when  you  see 
the  familiar  red  International  Fertilizer  trade 
mark  —  the  sign  of  satisfaction  at  harvest 
time.  International  Fertilizers,  known  for 
more  than  forty  years  for  their  quality,  are 
produced  by  the  most  efficient  processes  in 
modern  manufacturing  plants  to  assure  you 
fine  quality  for  good  results  and  excellent 
mechanical  condition  for  easy,  time-saving 
applications  in  the  field. 


See  Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer 

for  SATISFACTION  AT  HARVEST  TIME 


New  York  District  Sales  Office:  Buffalo 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  £ 
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f  ~  half  what  it  should.  Leading  au- 

jk&  ™  |_ ^  thorities  say  average  crop  yield 
■VI  vI  K6  could  be  doubled  by  putting  the 
_  _  soil  in  balance  and  using  the  right 

MqH0  amounts  of  fertilizer. 

AA  M  *  Double  orTriple  Your  Yield 

lYlOllcy  The  easy  Sudbury  Way  can 

make  land  produce  two  to  three 
GET  BIGGER  times  as  much!  Every  dollar  you 
AND  BETTER  spenc* on  fertilizer  will  bring  back 


CROPS 


$6.00  or  more  in  bigger  yield. 


Save  Up  to  $10.00  an  Acre 

The  SUDBURY  Soil  Test  Kit 
Bhows  how  much  nitrogen,  phos- 
i  phate  and  potash  to  put  on  every 
(field.  Also  tells  whether  lime  is 
•needed  (pH)  and  how  much.  Cuts 
'  fertilizer  costs  up  to  $10  or  more  an 
acre— keeps  from  using 
wrong  kinds  which  may 
harm  instead  of  help. 

No  Knowledge  of 
Chemistry  Needed 

Easy  as  reading 
a  thermometer ! 
Takes  less  than 
10  minutes,  costs 
/less  than  10c  per 
test.  Streamline 
\  welded  steel  chest 
— everything  for 
hundreds  of  tests 
only  $29.95. 

Send  No  Money!  TRIAL 

Order  today  only  $29.96  C.O.D.  plus  post¬ 
age,  or  send  check  and  we  will  pay  postage. 

If  not  delighted  with  its  high  quality,  you 
may  return  it  and 'get  your  money  back. 

Or ,  use  our  Easy  Payment  Plan— you  pay 
only  $4.96  plus  postage  on  delivery,  then  4 
easy  monthly  payments  of  $6.76  each. 

BETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEED 
If  kit  hasn’t  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
at  end  of  season,  return  it  for  full  refund. 

Over  300,000  Sudbury  Kits  Now  in  Use 

^Sudbury Laboratory, Box  361 .  S. Sudbury,  Mass 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.96;  |  I  Send  kit  C.O.D. 

send  kit  postpaid.  I _ I 


$29.95  plus  postage.  I 


□  Send  kit  on  Easy  Payments— I’ll  pay  mail- 


I 

■  1—1  man  $4.96  plus  "postage  on  delivery,  then  | 

mail  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.76  each. 

|  Name . | 

■  R.  D.  or  St . I 

O . Zone . State . j 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 
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EverbearioQ 


This  wonderful  new 
everbearing  red  raspberry  promises  to 
become  the  leading  everbearing  vari¬ 
ety.  The  big,  firm,  bright  red  berries 
are  free  from  seediness  and  have  a  de¬ 
licious  tangy  flavor.  First  crop  ripens 
in  July;  second,  from  early  September 
until  frost.  Is  a  very  heavy  bearer. 
Plants  are  vigorous  and  hardy.  Ideal 
for  the  home  garden  or  commercial 
planting. 

12  strong  plants  $3.95/  2S-$7.75/  50-$14.95/ 
100-$26.75;  2S0-$57.5O  postpaid 
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Lowering  trees  and 


“action  Guaranteed- 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 


31  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  GRAPES 


New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.1  Also 
new  Seedless.  No  spraying,  delicious 
Quality,  every  home  owner  can  grow  them 
easily.  Nut  trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
berries,  small  fruits.  Stock  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

542  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


UFAWilIUli-IM 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

Vl.  r.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


Am  I  a  " Water  Witch”? 


For  42  years  I  have  been  hoping 
that  a  divining  rod  would  work  for 
me. 

In  the  late  Fall  of  1908  Father  and 
I  went  down  the  road  to  a  neighbor’s 
farm  to  watch  a  dowser  in  action 
and  the  mysterious  spell  Of  dowsing 
has  fascinated  me  ever  since.  I  have 
tried  a  divining  rod  at  least  500  times 
and  probably  many  more. 

That  autumn  day  so  long  ago  was 
a  perfect  setting  for  the  hotly  dis¬ 
puted  phenomenon.  It  was  raw  and 
cold  and  dark.  Nimbus  clouds  were 
thick  and  the  New  Hampshire 
valley  was  pewter-hued.  Spits  of 
sleet  slanted  down  intermittently.  A 
group  of  men  and  boys  bundled  in 
sheepskins  and  mackinaws  stood  in 
the  field  behind  the  barn.  They  were 
joking  and  talking  as  we  joined  them. 
When  a  water  witch  works  his 
“magic,”  a  group  usually  gathers  to 
watch  the  feat. 

As  we  stood  there,  Old  Mose  came 
plodding  up  the  dirt  road.  An  ancient 
tattered  greatcoat  hung  to  his  heels; 
a  broken-visored  cap  was  low  on  his 
long,  unkempt  hair.  He  had  a 
scraggly-gray,  stained  beard.  He  was 
feeble,  in  his  late  seventies,  and  his 
eyes  were  rheumy.  But  he  earned 
two  dollars  for  water  witching  and 
two  dollars  was  food  money  for  a 
week  or  more  in  1908. 

Old  Mose  came  into  the  field  and 
started  to  work  without  saying  a 
word  as  soon  as  the  farmer  indicated 
the  general  area  where  he  would  like 


The  author,  using  a  typical  divining 
rod,  tries  his  hand  at  dowsing. 

to  dig  a  new  well.  The  talking  and 
laughing  died  away.  It  was  like  a 
Biblical  scene  in  its  elemental,  stark 
simplicity  of  late  November  drab¬ 
ness,  frost-killed  grasses  and  omin¬ 
ous  clouds. 

Old  Mose  held  his  two-pronged 
wand  before  him,  point  slightly  up. 
Methodically  he  began  walking  back 
and  forth.  Every  eye  was  on  him. 
You  could  hear  the  loud  breathing 
of  the  group  and  men’s  jaws  were 
clamped  hard  on  pipe  stems. 

Then  it  happened.  The  point  of 
that  stick  started  downward.  Old 
Mose  took  a  few  steps  more.  Beads 
of  sweat  glistened  on  his  face.  He 
stopped;  the  arm  holding  the  wand 
dropped  to  one  side.  With  his  other 
arm  he  wiped  a  sleeve  across  his 
face  and  he  peered  around  as  if 
coming  from  a  trance.  “Dig  here,” 
he  said.  “There’s  a  good  vein.” 

That  was  my  introduction  to  the 
divining  rod.  And  recently  I  '“think” 
it  happened  to  me — after  trying  all 
these  years.  I  shall  have  to  say 
“think”  until  the  phenomenon  re¬ 
peats.  For  it  only  occurred  once. 

I  was  on  a  trip  gathering  nature 
material  and  photographs.  On  a 
beautiful  fall  day  I  was  exploring 
the  area  between  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
and  Littleton,  N.  H.  It  was  about 
11  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  road  southward  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  A  few  miles  below  Waterford 
I  came  to  an  open  field,  .overgrown 
with  weeds  and  shrubs,  part  of  an 
abandoned  farm.  The  cellar  hole  of 
the  house  was  nearby. 

As  I  have  done  many  times  when 
on  trips,  I  said  to  myself,  “This  is 
a  good  place  to  try  a  divining  rod.” 
So  I  stopped.  I  cut  wands  of  elm, 
birch,  witch  hazel  and  alder.  I 
noticed  a  clump  of  poplars  at  one 


side  of  the  field  and  the  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind.  “I  have 
never  tried  poplar.”  Over  the  years 
I  have  heard  dowsers  mention  many 
kinds  of  wood.  It  suddenly  dawned 
on  me  I  had  never  heard  a  success¬ 
ful  dowser  mention  poplar.  So  I  cut 
a  poplar  wand  and  left  the  point  a 
little  longer  than  I  usually  do. 

I  tried  out  the  other  woods  first. 
Then  for  no  particular  reason  I  whit¬ 
tled  the  bark  from  the  point  of  the 
poplar  and  up  the  handles  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ends.  I  started 
across  the  field,  not  expecting  any¬ 
thing  would  happen. 

Then  it  did!  The  point  of  that 
poplar  wand  was  pulled  downward! 

There  was  nothing  indecisive 
about  it.  The  pull  was  strong  and 
sustained,  just  as  if  a  hand  had 
reached  up  and  pulled  the  point 
down  while  I  resisted  the  pull. 

It  was  a  moment  I  shall  always 
remember.  Prickles  chased  them¬ 
selves  up  and  down  my  back.  I  felt 
a  quivering  shiver  run  through  my 
body.  How  many  seconds  I  stood 
there  and  felt  the  pull  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know.  I  will  guess  it  was  four 
or  five.  Then  the  pull  ended;  I  re¬ 
member  my  breath  exploded  in  a 
rush.  I  was  immensely  elated.  “I’m 
a  water  witch,”  I  thought.  “The 
stories  are  true.” 

I  immediately  began  to  cross  and 
recross  the  area.  By  my  watch  it  was 
over  two  hours  before  I  called  it 
quits.  It  did  not  happen  again, 
though  I  tried  all  the  wands  several 
times. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  question  in 
my  mind.  Is  it  possible  that  I  con¬ 
centrated  so  hard  with  the  poplar 
wand  that  a  subconscious  demand 
jerked  my  muscles  and  caused  the 
pull?  Therefore,  to  be  honest,  I  have 
to  say  I  still  do  not  know,  personally, 
whether  the  divining  rod  is  fake  or 
fact. 

We  have  had  three  drought  years 
in  the  Northeast  and  interest  in 
divining  rods  is  keener  than  ever. 
Cities  and  towns  are  worrying 
about  their  water  supplies  as  well 
as  farmers.  Many  a  farmer  has  dug 
a  new  well  where  a  water  witch  and 
his  divining  rod  indicated  there  is 
a  vein  of  water. 

The  history  of  the  divining  rod 
goes  back  to  ancient  times.  It  was 
described  by  writers  in  early  eras; 
in  1546  the  forked  witch  hazel  and 
willow  were  mentioned  by  Agricola. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Munster’s  “Cosmog¬ 
raphy”  published  in  the  early  16th 
century. 

Over  the  years  I  have  asked  many 
dowsers  to  what  they  attributed  their 
power  and  the  most  common  answer 
has  been  “something  like  electricity.” 
More  than  half,  however,  admit  they 
have  no  idea.  One  water  witch  said 
he  thought  the  power  ran  in  families; 
another  said  he  needed  a  rainy  or 
cloudy  day  to  have  the  wand  work 
for  him.  This  man  believed  the 
power  of  the  sun’s  rays  had  to  be 
lessened  before  the  divining  rod 
would  function.  Historians,  geol¬ 
ogists,  psychologists  and  scientists 
have  studied  the  subject.  There  is 
still  no  answer  that  satisfies. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  inquiries  that  they 
recognized  the  subject  by  publishing 
an  official  document  known  as  Water 
Supply  Paper  No.  416.  After  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  and  innumerable  sur¬ 
veys  they  reached  a  definite  conclu¬ 
sion.  They  say:  “It  is  doubtful 
whether  so  much  investigation  and 
discusssion  have  been  bestowed  on 
any  other  subject  with  such  abso¬ 
lute  lack  of  positive  results.  .  .It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  matter  could 
be  more  thoroughly  discredited.  .  . 
Further  tsets  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  of  this  so-called  ‘witching’  for 
water.  .  .would  be  a  misuse  of 
public  funds.” 

But  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Survey  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
persons  who  use  a  wand  for  locat¬ 
ing  water  are  “men  of  good 
character  and  benevolent  intentions.” 
The  Survey  emphasizes  that  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  wrapped  in  mystery  and 
supernatural  aspects  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fakers.  It  says:  “There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  many  of 
the  large  group  of  professional  find¬ 
ers  of  water,  oil,  or  other  minerals 
who  take  pay  for  their  ‘services’  are 
defrauding  the  people.”  Nevertheless, 
for  those  interested  in  the  subject 
Water  Supply  Paper  No.  416  gives  a 
bibliography  of  27  pages  in  small 
print. 
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GLADIOLUS 


Enjoy  lasting  beauty  from  Moses’ 
easy-to-grow,  .colorful  Glads.  You’re 
sure  of  satisfaction  with  these  large 
Tod -Quality  bulbs. 

NEW  COLOR 
CATALOG 

Illustrated,  52  pages  of  the  best 
world-renowned  new  and  recent 
varieties,  long  -  time  favorites, 
giants,  baby  glads.  Also  Be¬ 
gonias,  Dahlias,  Gloxinias,  gar¬ 
den  fruits,  berries.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  for  just  10c  (you 
may  deduct  on  1st  order).  Send 
for  yours  today!  • 

‘Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions" 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE.i  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


I:: 


ALFRED 
L. 

MOSES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows 
Northern  grown  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  CHINESE  CHESNUT  TREES,  BER- 
RIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  &  ROSES, 
Priced  right.  Grown  on  our  600  acres  in 
Dansville.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Our 
68th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

31  CIRCLE  ROAD  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 

,  ,  4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 

6  In,  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid-  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid  all 
transplanted,  4  to  10  In  tall  Five 
each  4  yr.  old  American  Arbor- 
vltae.  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce:  5  yr, 
old  Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 
all  25  for  $3  (West  of  Miss  River 
add  25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list 
of  small  evergreen  trees  ALL 
|  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-132  Fryeburg,  Maine 


20  MILLION 

TREES  A  YEAR 


Our  experience  growing  millions  in  past 
14  years  insures  top-quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Look  at  these  values: 


25  TREES  $5 

5  each:  Colo.  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  and 
Scotch  Pine.  Cana 


BLUE  $3.50 


5  SPRUCE 

Very  superior. 


well  -branched  6 
yr.  transplants.  8 
to  14  in.  tall. 


dian  Hemlock.  3-5  Blue  -  green  t  o 
yLselected  trees  6  -  marvelous  blue 


14”  tall.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 


color.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time. 


CATALOG  on  Evergreens,  Fruit  Shade,  & 
1m ut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berries.  Write  today. 

r<  MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  20-A,  Indiana,  Pa. 


- EVERGREEN - 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Write  for  Spring  1952  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  C0RP. 

Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  ■■ 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 

NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY, 

DEPT.  R.  N.,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA, 


For  Sale:  NEW  KENNEBEC  &  ESSEX  CERTIFIED 
Seed  Potatoes.  Blight  Resistant,  Big  Yielders.  Low 
disease  readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


NORTHERN  GROWN  ALFALFA 

$27.60,  Medium  Clover,  $19.80,  Certified  Hybrid  Seed 
Corn,  Flats,  $6.50,  all  per  bushel.  Other  Grass  Seed 
at  bargain  prices.  Write  us  for  samples. 
HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE,  IOWA 
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I*.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
recognizes  the  subject  and  quotes 
William  F. '  Barrett,  professor  of 
physics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sci¬ 
ence  for  Ireland,  whose  exhaustive 
research  in  water  witching  is  in  two 
volumes.  Barrett  became  convinced 
that  the  divining  rod  moves  with¬ 
out  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  dowser.  He  suggests  that  some 
people  may  have  a  sense  beneath  the 
conscious  perception  level.  Most  of 
us  have  known  individuals  who 
seemed  to  have  some  psychic  or  sixth 
sense  power. 

Now  for  my  own  explanation — an 
explanation  never  suggested  by  any 
other  person  so  far  as  I  know. 

You  have  read  about  trace  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  soil — elements  in  very 
minute  quantities  such  as  mangan¬ 
ese,  sodium,  cobalt,  phosphorus, 
copper,  sulphur,  zinc,  chlorine  and 
molybdenum.  The  increasingly  im¬ 


portant  field  of  antibiotics  —  peni-i 
cillin,  streptomycin,  terramycin,  | 
aureomycin,  Chloromycetin  and 
others,  may  depend  at  least  partially 
on  these  trace  elements  in  living 
soil  with  all  the  essential  fungi, 
molds,  enzymes,  hormones  and 
benevolent  bacteria. 

With  that  as  a  background,  here 
is  my  explanation.  I  believe  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  have  more  of  the 
trace  elements  in  their  living 
tissues  than  others.  Some  of  these 
trace  elements  are  in  the  soil;  some 
are  in  the  divining  rod.  The  three 
areas  combine,  in  a  way  we  do  not 
yet  understand,  to  set  up  a  magnetic 
field.  The  vein  of  water  under¬ 
ground  releases  this  magnetic  ten¬ 
sion  circuit  and  the  tension,  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  person,  pulls  the 
point  of  the  divining  rod  earthward. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 
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Planning  Succession  Fruits 


Just  as  the  vegetable  or  flower 
grower  by  careful  planning  manages 
to  have  a  succession  of  vegetables  or 
flowers,  so  may  the  small  fruit  grow¬ 
er  manage  to  have  fruits  for  the 
home  garden  or  orchard  that  will 
produce  a  continuous  supply  through 
out  most  of  the  year.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  home  grounds  must  consist 
of  something  more  than  the  average 
village  or  suburban  lot,  yet’  it  is  not 
necessary  to  devote  too  much  space 
or  time  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
interests.  Storage  facilities,  either  in 
the  way  of  a  portion  of  the  house 
cellar  or  a  small  outside  storage 
cellar,  should  be  available  if  apples 
and  pears  are  to  be  kept  for  winter 
use.  A  home  freezer  will  take  care 
of  berries  and  other  fruits. 

Taking  up  small  fruits  first,  we 
should  begin  with  strawberries,  as 
they  are  the  earliest  to  bear  in  the 
Spring.  There  are  varieties  now  on 
the  market  that  will  ripen  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  early  June,  the 
exact  time  varying  with  the  location. 
Currants  and  red  raspberries  may  be 
selected  for  the  latter  part  of  June; 
black  raspberries  and  blueberries  for 
early  July.  Planting  some  late  va¬ 
rieties  of  each  of  these  berries  will 
keep  the  table  supplied  constantly 
for  these  two  months. 

Peaches  and  apples  may  be  had  in 
August  and  throughout  September; 
also  apricots,  plums  and  cherries. 
Pears  in  early  September  and  later; 
grapes  from  early  August  to  freez¬ 
ing.  If  desired,  everbearing  varieties 
of  strawberries  and  red  raspberries 
may  be  planted  so  as  to  have  a 
supply  of  these  berries  in  the  Fall. 

The  choice  is  very  wide  indeed  in 
the  larger  fruits  and  grapes.  In  my 
own  experience  here  in  central  New 
Jersey,  I  have  had  the  best  results 
from  the  early  varieties  of  all  fruits. 
While  the  earlier  fruits  are  damaged 
more  easily  by  occasional  late  spring 
frosts,  they  seem  to  be  less  vulner- 
j  able  to  insect  pests  and  subject  to 
less  loss  through  late  summer  dry 
spells  and  storms.  State  experiment 
stations  are  valuable  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  matter  of  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  early  fruits. 

As  apple  trees  take  up  a  good  deal 
of  space,  more  than  usual  care 
should  be  exercised  in  their  selection. 
Other  plantings  may  be  made,  be¬ 
tween  these  trees  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  Standard 
trees  will  require  seven  to  10  years 
of  growth  before  they  will  bear  any 
fruit.  Unless  space  is  extremely 
limited,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Planting  of  dwarf  trees  will  prove 
advantageous.  If  healthy  young  wild 
apple  trees  can  be  found  for  trans¬ 
planting  and  grafting,  fruit  in  good 
quantity  may  be  had  in  four  or  five 
years. 

To  secure  the  desired  succession  in 
apples,  at  least  four  to  six  trees 
should  be  planted.  For  midsummer 
use,  varieties  such  as  Red  Astrachan 
or  Early  Harvest;  for  Fall,  Fall  Pip- 
Pin  or  Macintosh;  for  early  Winter, 
Jonathan  or  Winesap;  and  for  late 
keeping,  Greenings  or  Russets. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  good 
apples  available,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  family  should  largely  determine 
the  kinds  selected.  As  standard  trees 
develop  in  size,  grafts  of  other  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  added  to  them  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  to  suit  any  taste. 
Pruning  the  trees  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  growing  too  tall  will  make  the 


task  of  spraying  and  picking  much 
easier. 

Fruit  throughout  the  year  may  be 
had  without  making  an  extensive 
project  of  it,  provided  foresight  is 
exercised  in  the  economical  use  of 
the  space  available.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  it  can  be  done  on 
an  acre  of  ground  or  even  less  by 
simply  restricting  the  space  devoted 
to  each  kind  of  fruit.  By  the  use  of 
a  small  outside  storage  cellar,  made 
of  cement  blocks  and  banked  up 
with  earth,  we  have  had  fresh  fruit 
the  year  round.  In  fact,  we  have 
kept  winter  apples  in  it  until  new 
apples  had  ripened  the  following 
season. 

The  pest-control  problem  seems  to 
be  the  most  discouraging  feature  of 
growing  fruits  on  a  small  scale. 
However,  this  too  can  be  mastered 
without  too  much  labor  or  expense 
by  careful  study  of  sprays  and 
spraying  schedules.  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  both 
in  spraying  equipment  and  more 
effective  materials. 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6  50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  5.50 

Modem  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson . 4.50 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4,00 

For  sate  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


2  YEAR 

Subscription 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Better  Baby  Chicks 
By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

•  Poultry  Diseases  and  Their 

Control  , 

By  Morley  A.  Jull 

•  New  Factors  in  Chick  Nu¬ 
trition 

By  J.  R.  Couch 

•  Recent  Developments  in 
Turkey  Nutrition 
By  E.  I.  Robertson 

•  Make  Way  for  the  Bantams 
By  Paul  Ives 

•  Coccidiosis  Control 
(A  Pictorial  Presentation) 

Dr.  P.  P.  Levine 

•  Muscovies  Are  Easy  Keepers 
By  Jerome  L.  Fisher 

•  The  Forest  Soil 
By  John  F.  Preston 

•  Profits  in  Market  Gardening 
By  Charles  L.  Stratton 

•  The  Oriental  Fruit  Moth 
By  Roy  W.  Rings 

June  Pastures  in  Winter 
Barns 

By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  The  Family  Milk  Goat 
By  Mrs.  Benjamin  T.  Holmes 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  POULTRY 
ISSUE  of  February  2,  1952. 


|q  Better  Berries 
plus  48  PAGE  1952 
BERRY  BOOK  CATALOG 

Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these  two  important  publications! 
Send  now  (a  post  card  will  do)  for  our  48  page  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  a  FREE  2  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
BETTER  BERRIES.  Better  Berries  is  devoted  to  Better 
Berry  culture,  containing  timely  hints  and  tips  for 
raising  all  kinds  of  berries. 


All  the  leading  varieties  for  producing 
large  luscious  berries  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Strong  healthy  plants  .  .  .  the 
best  quality  available. 


You  can  buy  with  confidence  from  Rayner 
Brothers  ...  for  over  25  years  our  plants  hava 
been  noted  for  their  sturdy  growth  and  production! 
Get  our  prices  and  plant  early  for  best  results. 


Grapes  •  Raspberries  ■  Boysenberries  ♦  Blackberries  «  Asparagus 

Fruit  Trees  Evergreens  Nut  Trees 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  in  all 
the  popular  varieties  that 
produce  luscious  fruit  and 
enhance  your  property.  Also, 
dwarf  Apple  and  Pear. 


A  wide  selection  of  tha 
best  varieties  suitable  for 
decoration  or  group  plant¬ 
ings.  All  listed  in  New 
’52  Catalog. 


Every  lawn  should  hava 
a  nut  tree,  excellent  for 
beauty  and  shade.  Enjoy 
large  luscious  health¬ 
ful  nuts. 


Sweet  Spanish  Onion  Plants 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


■HARRIS  SffDS 

BEAT  THE  WEATHER 

With  FRESH  PLANTS  of  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

Set  them  out  from  mid-April  to  early  May  and  you’ll 
5??®  largest,  mildest,  sweetest  onions  you  have  ever 

.  n  .them  out  for  early  “green”  onions.  Those  al- 
“SJ**  “lat“re  often  weigh  a  pound  and  keep  for  months 
when  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

nf  ?i!ir  .are „  f.resh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over- 

chartered  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the 
aI6  “Pilled-"  Proof  that  service  and  quality 
go  hand-in-  hand  when  you  buy  Harris  Seeds  and  Plants. 

_P°r  Details,  See  Our  New  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
IF  you  grow  for  market,  ash  for  our  Market 
G ardeners  and  Florist s’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

IS  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1952  CATALOG  mw 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  tDCC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  I* EE 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  751,  Rockford,  ILL. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or 
3rd  year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
_ 547 W. Lake  Rd.,Catiandalgua,N.Y. 

NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

HOOSI ER  GOLD,  All-American  selection 
from  the  Purdue  Station.  Also  Improved 
Spancross,  Improved  Marcross,  Washington, 
Carmelcross,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R, _ WINDSOR,  CONN. 

EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2e.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNYJohnstown.Pa. 

Latham  &  Taylor  Red  Raspberry  Plants 

$5.50-100.  Premier  Strawberries  $2.25-100.  Fresh  dug 
100.  PREMIER  Strawberries  $2.25-100.  Fresh  dug 
and  postpaid.  Order  now  for  Spring.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2.  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

■ -  FERTO  -  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  — 

Plant  eats  pot.  $18  per  M  up.  Booklet  Free. 
ALLEN  COMPANY.  PITTSTOWN  16,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrub3.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
!Complete  nursery  line.  Write 

-  _  today  for  your  free  copy. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  122,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tell* 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

__  _  -  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  EVERGREEN  AVE.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  —  Erie,  Great  Bay,  Empire,  Sioux  and  21  other 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries,  Rasp* 
berries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-IA,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 


Strawberry  Plants 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  in 
All  Popular  Varieties.  A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of 
Facts.  No  Fakes,  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  CO., 
WILLARDS, BOX  8.  MARYLAND 


ib^BKfPelw 

fllGBOY 

#YS*& 


TOMATO 


CATALOG 


PREEfAll  the  famous  Burpee 
VIC  El  EL  Hybrid  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  128  pages  gar¬ 
den  information:  hundreds  of  pictures 
many  in  color.  Money-saving  specials. 
The  leading  American  seed  catalog! 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


Enjoy  the  biggest,  perfectly  smooth,  round, 
scarlet-red  tomatoes  you  ever  saw!  Tremen¬ 
dous,  thick-meated  fruits,  so  heavy  they  often 
weigh  over  1  lb.  each.  Superb  quality  and  extra 
delicious.  Wonderful  for  salads. 

Because  they  are  Hybrids,  plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier,  bear  heavier,  and  for  a  longer  season. 
Unequalled  for  the  home  garden.  Wins  prizes 
at  the  fairs,  always  gets  top  market  prices. 
SPECIAL  —  For  a  limited  time  only,  we’ll  mail  you 
10  Seeds  FREE— send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to 
have  more  plants,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  only  $1. 
EXTRA  SPECIAL— Hybrid  Tomato  Garden:  Giant  Big  Boy  Hybrids, 
famous  Burpee  Hybrids  and  also  the  extra-early  Jiurpeeana  Hybrids. 
All  3  Pkts.,  value  $1.30,  for  $1.  Send  dollar  bills  at  our  risk. 

W.  Ailee  Burpee  Co. 

624  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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DIBBLE’S  /Mur/02 U\a\oi 


FARM  SEEDS -AND  FARM  SEEDS  ONLY 

for  Sixty-one  Years 


OATS,  BARLEY, 
CORN,  ALFALFA, 
GRASS  SEEDS, 
CLOVER  AND 
SEED  POTATOES 


Get  this  beautiful  catalog,  in 
color,  before  you  select  your 
seeds.  A  penny  postal  card 
will  do.  Send  today. 

Write  to 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  •  Seedgrower 


BOX  B, 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


V 


HARRIS’  GREEN  THUMB  PICKLES 


HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Available  Only  From  Harris’ 

NEW  GREEN  THUMB  CUCUMBERS 

Tou  don’t  have  to  have  a  "green  thumb”  to  raise  these 
brand  new  pickling  cucumbers  developed  here  at  Morel  on 
Farm.  Check  these  qualities  which  make  them  ideal  for 
pickles  and  early  slicers:  Deep  preen  color  retained  through 
large  dill  and  slicing  size.  Straight  smooth  sides  and  blunt 
ends.  Vigorous  vines  producing  abundant  uniform  yield. 
Maturity  two  weeks  earlier  than  other  regular  slicing  varieties. 
Just,  another  example  of  our  efforts  to  produce  varieties 

which  are  —  BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

13  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

-1952  CATALOG  imv Amdij 


(  A  BETTER  SEED  CATALOG  1 

E  Written  by  a  lifetime  seedsman  who  has  sold  seed  from  Florida  to  — 
=  New  England,  from  New  Jersey  to  California.  You’ll  like  Twilley’s  = 
E  Special  Garden  Catalog.  Write  now  for  Free  Copy.  E 

I  OTIS  S.  TWILLEY,  Allen  Road,  SALISBURY,  MD.  I 


FREE 


48  PAGES  IN  FULL  COLOR 

Brand-new  48-page  Springy 
1952  Catalog  shows  In  ft 
color  hundreds  of  glori¬ 
ous  roses  and  perenni-^ 
als.  Also  contains^ 
garden  hints,  shows^ 
how  to  sav 
money.  All „ 
plants  guar¬ 
anteed  to, 
live 
bloom! 


ROSE 

BOOK 


JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

54  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  NEW  YORK 

World’s  Largest  Rose  Growers 
Please  send  me,  FREE,  a  copy  of  your  new 
Spring  1952  Catalog  of  Roses  Sc  Perennials. 

Name...  „ . ...  — — — 


Address.. » 


City. 


.Zone....  State. 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful 
shade  tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  berries,  new  grapes. 

Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

547  W.  LAKE  RD„ _ CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


Blueberry,  Raspberry  Plants,  Grape¬ 
vines  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Mg. 


Best  and 
Easiest 
to  Grow 

Bears 
Double  to 

4,TimesAslVluch — andfora 
longer  season.  Handsome  green 
fruits  8  in.  or  more  long,  extra 
delicious.  Crisp  white  flesh, 
grand  for  slicing.  Hybrid  Vigor 
makes  the  vines  long-lived  and 
begin  to  bear  early,  continuing 
long  after  others  have  finished. 

For  you  to  try,  we’ll  mail  10  seeds  FREE,  if  you 
send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to  have  more  plants, 
100  Seeds  postpaid  $1  ( send  $1  bill  at  our  risk) . 


Seeds 

FREE 


Burpee  Seed  Catalog  also  FREE— all  famous  Burpee 
Hybrid  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  for  a  better  garden. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

582  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Grow  - 

XMAS 


A 


Turn 
Waste  Land 
into 
Profits 


1 

ur  ” 


Our  experience! 
growing  over  20 
million  trees 
yearly  is  avail¬ 
able  to  you  in  our 
Christmas  Tree 
Grower’s  Guide.  A  small  investment  on  poor 
land  now  should  pay  annual  Christmas  Tree 
dividends,  starting  in  4  or  5  years.  Plant  a 
few  acres  now — finance  children  through  college 
or  other  things  you  want  in  coming  years. 
Write  today. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  ihg. 


Box  20 -A,  Indiana,  Fa. 


OATS  OUR  SPECIALTY! 


•REGISTERED  Beaver,  Ajax 
CERTIFIED  Clinton,  Mohawk 
•SELECTED  Swedish  Star 


&(?■ 


•  Write  Dept.  R-3 
For  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED 
TERRITORIES 


tttaA.  64- 

Rocnesrep  t,  n.Y. 


January  iy,  1952 


How  Does  Your  Corn 
Grow? 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 
formula  whose  composition  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  needs  of  the  soil  as 
shown  by  a  soil  test  and  by  the 
growth  and  appearance  of  the  plants. 
The  plant  itself  is  one  of  the  best 
indicators  of  its  plant  food  require¬ 
ments.  The  right  formula  to  use 
varies  with  the  previous  treatment  of 
the  soil  and  the  crops  grown.  From 
1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  a  1-2-1,  or 
a  1-3-2  ratio  fertilizer,  is  the  usual 
recommendation.  But  in  soils  that 
are  deficient  in  potash,  or  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  excess  phosphorus,  the 
ratio  can  be  changed  to  a  1-1-1  or 
1-2-2. 

How  to  Apply  Fertilizers 

When  manure  and  phosphate  are 
used,  it  is  worthwhile  to  apply  from 
200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  mixed 
fertilizer  at  the  time  of  planting  to 
give  the  seedlings  a  good  start.  Ad¬ 
ditional  nitrogen  at  the  second  or 
third  cultivation  is  usually  beneficial, 
especially  in  cool,  rainy  seasons. 

It  is  poor  practice  to  put  expensive 
fertilizer  ingredients  on  soils  where 
they  will  not  be  used,  and  even 
more  unwise  not  to  apply  them 
where  needed.  The  labor  for  soil 
preparation,  planting  and  cultivating 


Thorough  testing  over  a  period  of 
years  is  needed  to  establish  the  value 
of  any  corn  variety.  When  a  good 
one  is  found,  one  should  be  slow  to 
replace  it  with  an  untried  variety  no 
matter  how  well  it  has  performed 
in  trials  elsewhere. 

Testing  New  Varieties 

With  hybrid  corn  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  seed  be  produced 
by  a  reliable  seedsman  who  knows 
his  business.  Many  things  can  go 
wrong  in  the  complicated  process  of 
producing  hybrid  seed  corn.  A  few 
cents  saved  in  the  cost  of  seed  may 
mean  many  dollars  lost  in  the  final 
crop. 

Your  local  county  agent  and  State 
experiment  station  have  lists  of  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  produced  well  in 
each  general  area;  these  are  the  ones 
to  be  used  in  comparison  with  the 
variety  you  may  be  growing  now  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  When 
testing  a  new  variety,  it  is  better  to 
plant  it  in  several  rows  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  rather  than  on  the  out¬ 
side  rows.  Edges  of  fields  are  apt  to 
differ  considerably  in  soil  condition 
and  fertility  from  other  parts  of  the 
field.  Repeating  the  plantings  in 
different  parts  of  the  field  gives  a 
still  more  reliable  test.  Never  com¬ 
pare  plantings  made  in  different 
fields  and  on  different  days  even  in 


Well  filled  ears,  grown  on  strong  stalks  with  a  high  resistance  to  plant  dis¬ 
eases  and  weather,  are  the  desirable  kinds  to  plant.  These  excellent  ears 
were  produced  last  season  on  an  experimental  hybrid,  as  yet  unnamed,  at 

the  Connecticut  Station. 


is  about  the  same  for  a  poor  crop 
as  for  a  good  one.  The  crop  itself  can 
tell  you  what  it  needs  after  it  is 
grown,  but  only  a  reliable  soil  test 
can  tell  what  to  use  at  planting  time. 
Your  county  agent  can  help  you  with 
this  problem. 

Organic  Matter  Is  Essential 

Organic  matter  is  essential  to 
maintain  a  good  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  and  to  supply  the  minor 
elements.  Rotation  with  pasture  and 
meadow  plants,  and  with  other  culti¬ 
vated  crops,  is  needed  to  maintain 
organic  matter.  Where  the  cornstalks 
are  removed  as  for  ensilage  or 
stover,  it  is  important  to  return  an 
equivalent  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  the  form  of  manure.  A  100-bushel 
corn  crop  has  about  two  and  a  half 
tons  of  dry  matter  in  the  stalks  and 
cobs  and  about  a  half  ton  in  the 
roots.  This  is  equal  to  about  10  tons 
of  manure. 

Advantages  of  Hybrid  Corn 

One  of  the  definite  advantages  of 
hybrid  com  is  its  ability  to  respond 
and  use  high  rates  of  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cations.  This  comes  from  its  sturdier 
growth,  better  root  systems  and 
stalks,  and  leaves  that  are  resistant 
to  the  rot,  blight  and  rust  organisms 
that  have  caused  more  damage  in 
the  past  than  was  realized.  Hybrid 
corn  now  stands  up  until  harvest 
with  less  root  lodging  and  stalk  and 
ear  breakage  due  to  corn  borer  in¬ 
festation.  Even  in  severe  storms 
when  many  varieties  go  down,  the 
better  varieties  hold  together  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sufficiently  well 
anchored  in  the  soil  by  their  strong 
roots.  Such  plants  can  be  picked  up 
and  harvested  by  machine,  either  the 
corn  binder,  field  chopper  or  husk¬ 
ing  machines. 

New  hybrid  varieties  are  being 
produced  each  year,  representing  im¬ 
provements  in  some  respects  and 
these  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  de¬ 
pendable  varieties  for  each  locality. 


the  same  field.  Plantings  made  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  June  1  usually 
yield  best.  Every  day  that  planting 
is  delayed  after  June  1  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  a  decrease  of  several  bushels 
per  acre.  Plantings  made  before  May 
15  may  give  poor  stands  and  yield 
falls  off  rapidly  as  the  number  of 
plants  per  acre  is  decreased. 

Rate  of  Planting 

The  rate  of  planting  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  fertility  and  moisture 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  The 
largest  yields  are-  usually  obtained 
when  the  average  weight  of  ears  is 
a  half  pound.  This  is  a  much  smaller 
ear  than  most  farmers  like  to  see. 
Prize  winning  ears  at  the  corn  shows 
usually  weigh  one  pound  or  more, 
but  their  yields  per  acre  are  seldom 
mentioned. 

The  usual  planting  rate  is  from 
10,000  to  12,000  seeds  per  acre.  The 
actual  number  of  plants  growing  in 
such  a  field  is  from  8,000  to  10,000, 
often  many  less  than  this  due  to 
poor  germination,  bird  and  insect 
damage.  An  increase  in  the  actual 
number  of  plants  per  acre  to  15,000 
to  18,000  may  increase  yields  of  both 
grain  and  fodder  from  25  to  50  per 
cent.  These  increases  are  only  ob¬ 
tained  on  well  drained  soils  with 
abundant  organic  matter  and  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization,  and  only  with 
varieties  that  can  respond  to  thick 
planting.  Many  varieties  cannot  do 
this.  The  stalks  become  weak  from 
stalk  rot  and  many  plants  go  down. 

Weed  Control  in  the  Corn  Lot 

The  use  of  chemicals  to  control 
weeds  in  corn  is  now  becoming 
standard  practice.  The  best  time  to 
apply  2,4-D  is  when  the  seedlings 
are  breaking  ground,  completing  the 
other  application  before  the  seedling 
leaves  have  fully  unrolled.  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  per 
acre  of  2,  4-D  at  this  time  will  hold 
nearly  all  weeds  in  check  until  the 
ground  can  be  cultivated,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be. 
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Weeds  in  Raspberry  Patch 

What  would  you  suggest  I  could 
use  to  kill  grass  and  weeds  in  my 
raspberries  so  as  not  to  harm  the 
berries?  T.  m. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  chemical  that  will  kill 
grass  without  seriously  injuring  the 
raspberry  plants.  Geese  will  eat  the 
grass  and  if  pastured  in  the  planting 
throughout  the  Summer  they  will 
clean  it  up.  The  2,4-D  weed  killer 
may  be  used  along  with  the  geese 
to  kill  the  weeds  the  geese  do  not 
eat.  The  geese  should  be  removed 
from  the  berries  during  the  ripening 
period  as  they  may  eat  the  berries. 
They  do  not  eat  raspberry  leaves. 

Some  of  the  contact  herbicides 
may  be  sprayed  on  the  grass  and 
other  weeds  to  kill  them  to  the 
ground,  but  they  come  up  again  from 
the  roots.  Two  or  three  sprayings 
will  set  the  weeds  back  enough  so 
that  they  will  not  interfere  too  much 
with  the  growth  of  the  raspberry 
cane. 

It  is  much  better  to  clean  up  the 
weeds  before  planting  the  berries 
and  keep  them  cleaned  up  rather 
than  try  to  clean  up  a  planting  over¬ 
grown  with  grass  and  weeds.  Unless 
you  use  the  geese  and  2,4-D,  it  will 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  to 
start  a  new  planting  and  stay  ahead 
of  the  weeds  from  the  start. 

G.  L.  S. 


Pruning  Everbearing 
Raspberry 

I  have  a  few  Indian  Summer  rasp¬ 
berries  (everbearing).  What  is  the 
best  time  to  trim  them?  How  low 
should  the  branches  be  cut,  and  how 
many  shoots  should  be  left  per  plant? 
They  are  planted  three  feet  apart 
in  a  row.  c.  J. 

New  Jersey 

Indian  Summer  and  other  ever- 
bearing  red  raspberries  are  pruned 
like  the  one-crop  varieties.  .After  the 
summer  crop  is  harvested,  the  canes 
which  bore  it  are  cut  out.  The  fall 
crop  comes  on  the  tips  of  the  new 
canes.  In  the  Spring  before  growth 
starts,  the  weaker  and  broken  canes 
are  cut  out.  The  remaining  canes  are 
thinned  out  so  that  the  row  that  is 
left  for  fruiting  is  about  a  foot  wide 
and  the  canes  are  about  six  inches 
apart.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in 
hills,  six  or  seven  canes  per  hill  may 
be  left.  The  canes  left  to  fruit  should 
be  cut  back  about  one-fourth  as  the 
weak  tip  growth  usually  produces 
inferior  fruit.  g.  l.  s. 


Propagating  Blueberries 

I  am  wondering  how  to  start  blue¬ 
berry  plants.  I  have  a  few  plants  now 
bearing  and  a  few  not  bearing.  I 
would  like  to  start  a  few  more  for 
my  own  use.  c.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Blueberries  are  propagated  from 
hardwood  cuttings  made  in  the 
Spring  before  growth  starts,  and 
started  about  April  1.  The  cuttings 
are  made  about  four  inches  long 
from  wood  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth.  The  rooting  medium  is  peat 
moss.  Various  methods  of  holding  the 
moss  are  used,  but  for  only  a  few 
plants,  a  box  about  four  inches  deep 
with  space  six  inches  above  for  leaf 
growth,  and  covered  with  glass  and 
shaded  with  burlap,  may  be  used. 
The  peat  should  be  thoroughly  moist¬ 
ened  after  which  the  cuttings  are  in¬ 
serted,  leaving  the  top  bud  out.  The 
cutting  tray  should  be  examined  daily 
and  watered  when  necessary  to  keep 
the  peat  moist.  After  rooting  takes 
place,  ventilate  the  tray  by  raising 
up  slightly  one  end  of  the  glass. 
Later,  more  ventilation  may  be  given. 

If  only  a  few  plants  are  wanted,  it 
would  be  better  to  purchase  them 
from  nurseries  specializing  in  blue¬ 
berry  propagation  as  rooting  is  not 
easy. 


Grafting  Apricot  on  Wild  Plum 

Two  years  ago  I  grafted  apricot 
grafts  on  three  wild  plum  trees;  none 
grew.  Last  year  I  tried  it  again,  put 
11  heads  on  four  trees;  again  none 
grew.  I  grafted  about  the  middle  of 
March.  They  tell  me  that  it  can  be 
done.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  made 
the  mistake  and  how  to  go  about  it? 

Pennsylvania  p.  s.  k. 

It  should  be  possible  to  graft  apri¬ 
cot  on  to  healthy  wild  plum  trees.  We 
find  it  best  not  to  split  the  hub  when 
grafting  stone  fruits  and  we  would 
therefore  recommend  a  bark  of  an 
inlay  graft  as  being  more  desirable. 
The  buds  on  the  apricot  scion  wood 
should  be  strictly  dormant  and  it  is 
extremely  important  that  all  cut  sur¬ 
faces  be  thoroughly  covered  with 
grafting  wax  to  prevent  drying  out 
before  growth  starts.  h.  a.  r. 


Business  Bits 

Planning  a  Home  ■ —  When  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  house  or  remodeling 
an  old  one,  certain  things  should 
always  be  taken  into  careful 
consideration.  These  conditions  are 
something  which  the  home  owner 
cannot  change;  they  include  such 
items  as  the  prevailing  winds, 
proximity  of  the  highway,  general 
view,  slope  of  the  ground,  and  the 
setup  and  locations  of  other  build¬ 
ings.  These  are  all  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  as  well  as  the  type  and  kind 
of  wood  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
construction. 

The  West  Coast  Lumberman’s 
Assn.,  1410  S.  W.  Morrison  Street, 
Portland  5,  Oregon,  has  prepared  an 
interesting  and  valuable  booklet, 
“Planning  a  Farm  Home,”  which  is 
available  without  charge  by  writing 
and  requesting  same  from  them.  All 
of  the  numerous  factors  entering  into 
a  well  planned  and  properly  con¬ 
structed  farm  home  are  covered  in 
this  publication. 


Spray  Booklet  —  The  all-purpose 
sprayer  is  coming  into  increased  use 
on  many  farms,  because  of  its  great 


Black  Walnut  Culture 

My  black  walnuts  have  failed  to 
develop  properly;  what  do  you  think 
is  the  reason?  s.  b.  j. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Failure  of  black  walnuts  to  de¬ 
velop  properly  is  usually  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  cross  pollination,  poor 
growing  conditions,  or  to  the  lack 
of  adaptation  to  northern  short  sea¬ 
sons.  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  just  about 
at  the  northern  limit  where  it  is 
possible  to  mature  black  walnuts 
satisfactorily.  You  might  try  fertiliz¬ 
ing  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  pounds  per  tree  with  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer.  Spread  it  evenly  over  the 
soil  as  far  as  the  branches  reach,  or 
place  it  in  holes  made  with  a  crow¬ 
bar  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  if  there 
is  a  heavy  sod  under  these  trees. 


diversity  of  application  and  economy 
of  operation.  A  free  booklet  is  now 
available  concerning  this  modern 
power  take-off  tractor  mounted 
sprayer  by  writing  the  Hanson 
Chemical  and  Equipment  Company, 
Beloit,  Wisconsin. , 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Crown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil ; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 

Rod  Crop,  Spark!#  and  Fairland,  \ 
excellent  new  standard  varie. 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever, 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively) 
priced  as  follows: 

1000 

$13.00 
14.50 

14.50 

13.50 
14.00 

15.50 
16.00 
14.00 

14.50 
14.00 
24.00 
25.00 

Our  1952  catalog  illustrates  in  color  and  describes  17 
other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants;  con- 
tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  do- 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals  for 
home  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INO 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


This  FREE  Seed  Catalog  isfor  YOU! 


Price: 

25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

Temple 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

Fairfax 

1. 10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

Fairland 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

Premier 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

Big  Joe 

1.05 

1.75 

■  2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

Catskill 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

Red  Crop 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

Robinson 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

Sparkle 

1.10 

i  .80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

Lupton  Late 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

Superfection 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

Streamliner 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

We  have  a  free  copy  of  our  1952  Seed 
Annual  for  you.  It’s  your  guide  to  better 
field  and  vegetable  crops  .  .  .  full  of 
information  and  instructions.  Write  for 
it  today  to  Box  70. 

INTERESTED  IN  GOOD  CLOVER 

You’ll  like  the  results  you  get  from 
Rohrer’s  Medium  Red  Clover  whether  for 
pasture  or  baling.  It’s  U.  S.  Verified  Seed 
that’s  pure,  clean  and  sure  germinating. 
W'e  pay  freight  on  orders  of  200  lbs.  or 
more! 


Be  Sure  from  the  START  —  Plant  Rohrer’s  “Sure-Pay”  Seeds: 
i  Clovers  •  Alfalfa  •  Certified  Oats  •  Rye  Grass  •  Certified 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  •  Pasture  Grasses  •  Garden  .Seeds. 


VINEDALE  —  New  Early  Pepper 


■HARRIS  SHDS- 

WANT  REALLY  EARLY  PEPPERS? 

Plant  VINEDALE  (1952  AIDAmerleaTronze  Medal  Winner) 

**««*»  to  Dr.  Bobb  of  the  Vineland  Station,  Ontario,  Canada 
for  producing  Vinedale  Pepper.  It's  so  superior  to  any  other 
early  pepper  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  in  place 
H.aJrl8  ,.F;a,rh®8t:  famous  for  over  30  years.  Vinedale  has  larger, 
smoother  thick-fleshed  fruits ;  is  early  enough  to  mature  a  mod 
22®, in.  short-season  areas  and  is  more  productive,  the  dwarf  bushy 
be£*  ut2ally  C0Tered  with  fruits  of  fine  quality  W 
More  Fully  Described  and  Illustrated  in  Our  New  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ark  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

,  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

*“1952  CATALOG  now muty  — 


SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

I  Cortland  Apple  . $1.00 

•  Bartlett  Pear  . $1.25 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  . . . $1.25 

I  Fellemburg  Prune  . $1.25 

I  Hale  Haven  Peach  . . . $1.00 

i  The  above  collection  for  $5.00 
2  yr.  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  None  better  grown.  Catalog 
on  request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1952  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  48  Years,  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. 


Pfitzer  W^Joponese 


5' Pfitzer  Jf 

JUNiPER,U 


YEW 


Blue  -  green,  fast-|Upright,  compact 
growing  spreader,  I  cone  shape,  deep 
for  sunny  spots.  I  green  color.  Hardy 
Branched  twice-  j  sun  or  shade, 
transplants  8  tol  Twice  -  transplants 
15  in.  tali.  1 12  to  18  in.  tall. 

AH  10  P.P.  at  planting  time.  Complete  evergreen  cata¬ 
log.  Box  20-A,  MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


COMPLETE  FACTS  ON 
AMAZING  MULTI-FLORA  ROSE 

LIVING  FENCES 

Sensational  hedge  that's  sweeping  America! 
So  dense  no  person  or  animal  can  get  through. 
Beautify  your  property  at  low-cost.  Keep  out 
intruders,  noise.  How  to  plant,  pictures,  uses, 
in  new  FREE  booklet.  Mail  postcard  TODAY. 

GENEVA  GARDENS,  Dept.  631,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


BEES 


.  .a  good  profitable  sideline.  . 
a  fascinating  interesting  hobby. 
Easy,  requires  little  time,  and 
you  can  produce  all  the  deli¬ 
cious  honey  your  family  can  use. 
IT.  S.D.A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
most  important  pollinating  agent  for  60  farm  crops. 

Mtj  0(1  for  hook  "First  Lessons  in  Bee- 
v  I  *Uu  keeping"  and  6  months  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  leading  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 
American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R-2,  Hamilton,  III. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

The  Permanent  living  Fence.  For  your  lawn,  fields  or  game 
cover — beautiful,  attractive.  Once  grown  needs  no  repairs, 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Never  needs  trimming  .  .  .  grows  from  f 
to  8  feet  tall,  at  average  of  12  to  18  inches  per  year. 
Special  introductory  offer  (about  fifty  feet  of  living  fence) 
25  plants  for  $1.50  post  paid.  Order  today  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Complete  list  other  items  FREE. 

WOODIOT  SEED  COMPANY  DEPT.  NORWAY,  MICH. 


Read  Fine  Print  with 
Greatest  of  EASE! 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

READING 
GLASS 

Covers  more  than  a  full  col¬ 
umn  in  newspaper  or  phone 
book.  New  rectangular-shape 
precision  lens — lightweight,  MAIL 
easy  to  hold.  Choice  of  ebony,  COUPON 
burgundy,  ivory.  At  your  TftnAY 
dealer,  or  direct  postpaid.  1UUAT 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  Optical  Co. 

535-12  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  my  B&l  Reading  Glass  in  color 
checked:  ebony,  burgundy,  ivory,  for  which  I 
enclose  $3.75. 

NAME _ 


I 

I 

|  R.F.D.  or  STREET 

I 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


”1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

,J 


FARM-RITE  CORN  PICKERS.  —  Special  Inventory 
Clearance.  Ford,  Ferguson,  and  Case  VAC.  semi- 
mounted  and  one-row  pull-type  corn  pickers.  Our 
special  price:  semi-mounted,  $475;  one-row  pull-type, 
$495.  Husking  beds  available,  if  wanted,  at  $140. 
Written,  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Write 
for  additional  Information  to:  BROOKFIELD  IM. 
PLEMENT  COMPANY,  BROOKFIELD,  OHIO 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


- STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - - 

Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


TREE  FARMING  HELPS  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 
Grow  your  own  Christmas  trees,  landscape  evergreens, 
horticultural  ornamentals  in  your  own  back  yard. 
Profitable  and  interesting  hobby.  List  of  best  varie¬ 
ties  free.  Booklet  ‘‘How  to  Plant”  furnished  with 
each  order.  We  prepay  delivery.  (42  Year) 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


BEAN  S  Cottontail  Rabbit  Repellent 

Prevents  Gnawing,  Girdilng.  Quart— $1.75,  protects 
40-50  young  fruit  trees  all  winter.  Gallon— $5.75; 

pint  —  $1.00:  half-pint  —  50c.  (Postpaid). 

F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Farm  Chemical  Formulations  Division. 


LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 

Many  people  find  an  advertisement 
in  this  column  an  effective  method 
of  locating  reliable  help  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  is  read  in  300,000  country 
homes.  The  advertising  rate  is  only 
20c  per  word  payable  in  advance. 
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GET  FASTER  CUTTING  LONGER  with  a 


One  Afan 


Chain  Saw 


Less 
Down  Time 
Than  Any 
Other  Saw 


More  Power  Per 
Pound  Than  Any 
Other  Saw 

There  are  two  big  plus  factors  in  favor  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw.  First,  it’s  the 
only  saw  weighing  as  little  as  27  pounds  that  has  a  4  horsepower  engine.  And 
second,  field  tests  under  severe  operating  conditions  have  clearly  shown  that  a 
Homelite  needs  less  down  time  for  maintenance  or  sharpening  than  any  other  saw. 

Put  these  factors  together  and  you  get  everything  you  want  in  a  saw  .  .  .  easier 
handling,  faster  cutting  and  lower  maintenance  cost.  Built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline  engine  driven  units,  this  saw  will 
perform  easily  and  perfectly  on  every  type  of  cut.  Try  it  once  and  you’ll  use  it 
always.  Send  for  complete  information. 


ir '  i  a*  "  T  ■ 

For 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2601  Jtiverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 


jV«OTf_ 


Address _ 
Town _ 


- County _ 


Slate- 


SALAD  BOWL  —  New  Leaf  Lettuce 


■HARRIS  S«DS- 

No  More  Tough,  Bitter  Lettuce 

...  in  hot  summer  weather  if  you  plant  new  Salad  Bowl. 
The  wavy  notched  bright  green  leaves .  have  — 

Appetizing  Flavor  •  Tender  Texture  •  Delicious  Flavor 

An  easy-to-grow  source  of  vitamins  A  and  C,  Salad  Bowl 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  perfect  home  garden  lettuce  and  most 
deserving  of  the  Gold  Medal  Award  which  it  won  in  the 
All-America  Trials  for  1952.  Make  a  trial  planting  this  year. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’tCatalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1952  CATALOG  now  Aeiuiij  — * 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


SELF 

FEEDING 

HAY 


Eliminate  catting  hay 
to  the  cow!  With  the 
Martin  Self-Feeding 
Haymaker  the  cows  go 
to  the  hay  and  help 
themselves  to  the  high¬ 
est  quality  hay — cafe¬ 
teria  style. 


WRITE  FOR 
FACTS  NOW! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

412  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

f  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
I  □  Seif-Feeding  Haymaker  Q  Silo  □  Cribs  Q  Bins 


Name- 


Address,. 
City _ . 


-State- 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  50S 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  ( 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing”  _ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engrine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results .  Send  post- 
|\  card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  tor  Price  List  end  Samples.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT.  |  FREIGHT 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real  PREPAID 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
.To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  $100.  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flow  control 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  tt  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in4S  states.  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


^SWEDESBORO  IB  N.  J. 


January  19,  1952 

New  England  Notes 


Thanks  largely  to  the  expansion 
in  production  of  commercial  broilers, 
poultry  income  in  Maine  has  jumped 
to  the  No.  2  position  in  Maine  agri¬ 
culture,  just  below  potatoes.  Nearly 
1,000  Maine  farm  families  are  en¬ 
gaged  directly  in  growing  the  20,- 
000,000  broilers  which  will  be  turned 
out  in  Maine  in  the  coming  year.  The 
future  of  Maine’s  broiler  industry 
hinges  upon  how  well  producers 
meet  the  challenge  of  reducing  still 
further  the  cost  of  producing  poultry 
meat. 

Roger  S.  Leach,  Blue  Hill,  Han¬ 
cock  County,  recently  received  the 
first  scholarship  of  its  kind  ever 
presented  by  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association.  Leach,  a  senior  major¬ 
ing  in  agronomy  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  was  honored  at  a  banquet 
closing  the  four-day  Fertilizer  Short 
Course  at  the  University  last  month. 

New  England  maple  syrup  pro¬ 
ducers  should  buy  at  least  part  of 
their  anticipated  needs  for  syrup 
cans  now.  Maple  cans  will  be  in 
short  supply  this  season.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  buy  at  least  half  your 
anticipated  needs  for  cans  now,  and 
the  rest  when  you  have  an  idea  what 
your  orders  and  production  will  be 
in  the  Spring. 

Androscoggin  County  farmers  will 
be  the  first  to  benefit  from  a  new 
intensive  approach  by  community 
committeemen  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  to  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  practices.  One 
county  in  each  State  has  been  se¬ 
lected  for  this  new  ACP  approach  to 
conservation  practices  on  each  farm 
in  1952.  Individual  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  immediate  assis¬ 
tance  of  PMA  community  commit¬ 
teemen  and  previous  plans  or 
recommendations  obtained  from 
other  agencies,  will  select  the  prac¬ 
tices  most  needed  on  their  farms  in 
the  order  they  should  be  carried  out. 
This  plan  will  probably  be  standard 
procedure  in  all  Maine  counties  in 
1953. 


Commercial  poultrymen  and  pro¬ 
fessional  agricultural  workers  will 
attend  a  two-day  Poultry  Disease 
Conference  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  on  January  31  and  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  The  meeting  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  cooperative  extension  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  department  of  poultry 
husbandry.  Talks,  panels,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  periods  will  be  held  on  the 
subjects  of  Newcastle  disease,  bron¬ 
chitis  control,  current  poultry  dis¬ 
ease  problems,  worm  control,  and 
coccidiosis  control.  Charles  Price,  a 
poultryman  of  Peterborough,  Hills¬ 
boro  County,  will  be  moderator  at 
an  open  discussion  on  current  dis¬ 
ease  problems  the  first  evening.  Ad¬ 
vance  registration  is  requested  with 
Richard  Warren,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Albert  F.  Warren,  Rehoboth,  Bris¬ 
tol  County,  Mass.,  turkey  grower, 
won  the  sweepstakes  award  at  the 
third  annual  New  Hampshire  Dressed 
Turkey  Show  held  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  Warren,  who 
owns  the  largest  turkey  breeding 
farm  in  New  England,  showed 
mostly  White  Hollands.  He  showed 
two  division  champions  and  one  re¬ 
serve  champion.  Peter  Crafts  Gras¬ 
mere,  Hillsboro  County,  and  Roy  H. 
Blake,  Concord,  Merrimack  County, 
both  New  Hampshire  growers,  were 
close  behind  Warren.  Crafts  posted 
one  division  champion  and  one  re¬ 
serve  champion  while  Blake  showed 
a  reserve  champion. 


Massachusetts  farmers  will  need 
to  make  wise  decisions  concerning 
changes  in  their  1952  farming  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  keep  their  in¬ 
comes  up  to  the  1951  level.  That  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  Rural 
Outlook  Conference  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  recently. 
Rises  in  milk  prices  in  1952  will  not 
lead  to  increased  incomes  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dairymen.  Increases  are  not 
expected  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
costs  for  grain,  labor  and  supplies. 
The  shortage  of  farm  labor  may  be 
serious  enough  to  warrant  bringing 
in  workers  from  Newfoundland  to 
help  on  Bay  State  dairy  farms.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  Massachusetts  poultrymen 
in  the  year  ahead  are  regarded  with 
moderate  pessimism.  Layer  and 
broiler  numbers  are  expected  to  re¬ 
main  stable  while  turkey  production 
increases.  No  increase  in  potato  acre¬ 


age  in  the  State  this  year  was  recom¬ 
mended.  A  smaller  cranberry  crop  I 
was  forecast  for  1952  unless  unusu¬ 
ally  favorable  growing  conditions 
boost  yields  of  berries  in  the  State’s  t 
15,000  bogs.  Numbers  of  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  on  Massachusetts  farms 
are  expected  to  increase  in  1952, 
with  the  swine  population  remaining 
about  constant. 


Vermont  farms  are  getting  larger, 
and  the  number  of  farms  is  growing  | 
smaller.  In  1950,  there  were  19,035  J 
farms  in  the  State  compared  to 
26,490  in  1945  —  a  28  per  cent  de¬ 
cline  in  a  five-year  period.  The  trend 
to  larger  farms  means  that  less  pro¬ 
ductive  farms  are  being  abandoned.  - 

Seven  women  are  now  working  1 
for  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso-  j 
ciations  in  Vermont.  Like  their  I 
fellow  men  testers,  these  women  ! 
travel  about  on  the  farms  doing  the  : 
dairy  testing  work.  They  figure  up 
the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat 
and  compute  feed  costs.  The  winter 
weather  is  rough  on  the  ladies.  It 
takes  a  hardy  individual  who’s  in-  j 
terested  in  dairy  cows  and  record  \ 
keeping. 

Fires  and  accidents  have  taken  a  [I 
serious  toll  of  life  and  property  in  ' 
Vermont  in  a  recent  six-month  j] 
period.  The  Vermont  Farm  Safety  ! 
Council  reports  that  in  the  period  [3 
from  May  1  to  November  1  tractors  j 
and  other  farm  machines  caused  the  j 
deaths  of  10  farmers  and  serious  I 
injuries  to  15  others,  and  that  there  j 
were  37  farm  fires  in  the  State.  The  jj 
15  fires  on  which  estimates  are  \\ 
available  caused  an  average  loss  of  [I 
$11,633.  These  are  the  first  surveys  I 
of  farm  accidents  and  farm  fires  ever  J 
taken  in  Vermont. 


The  leading  farm  products  in 
Connecticut  during  1950 — in  order  of 
cash  incomes  —  were  poultry,  dairy  I 
products,  tobacco,  miscellaneous  | 
crops,  meat  animals,  fruit,  potatoes,  1 
and  truck  crops. 

W.  W.  Sherman,  of  Bloomfield,  1 
Hartford  County,  Conn.,  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a  Holstein  cow  which  has  f 
produced  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  [ 
butterfat  in  one  year’s  time.  She  is  J 
Wyn-D-Lyn  Lettie,  who  reached  \ 
1,042  pounds  of  butterfat  and  29,364 
pounds  of  milk  in  365  days  on  three  ( 
milkings  daily  at  the  age  of  five  i 
years  and  eight  months. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00  I 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.50 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00  I 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . .  5.00  j 


Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 4.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston .  4.00; 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  C.  Atkins .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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HUSTLES  YOUR  FIELD  WORK  •  HELPS  WITH  YOUR  CHORES 


NO  OTHER  LOW-COST  TRACTOR 
GIVES  YOU  SO  MUCH 


New  steering  gear  provides 
pivot-point  turning  on  one 
rear  wheel.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings — steering  |is  fast, 
easy,  shock-free.  — 


Two-way  hydraulic  control 
by  remote  ram  for  all  kinds  of 
trailing  implements  and  ma¬ 
chines  provided  with  ASAE 
standard  fittings. 


gger  wheels  and  tires  Eagle  Hitch  gives  one-minute 
d  to  crop  clearance,  hook-up  to  rear-mounted  im- 
duce  slippage,  provide  plements,  right  from  tractor 
are  positive  traction,  seat.  Shown  here  hooking  up 
pecially  in  soft  soil.  to  Utility  Carrier. 

GET  THE  PROOF  THAT  COUNTS 

You’ll  never  know  how  much  you  can  get  in  a 
low-cost  tractor  until  you  try  the  Case  “VAC”  at 
work  on  your  own  place.  See  your  Case  dealer 
now;  arrange  for  the  kind  of  demonstration  that 
really  counts. 


IMPROVED 
MODEL  “VAC1 
CASE  TRACTOR 


You  get  more  help  with  more  jobs  when 


you  have  the  Case 
"VAC”  than  you  can  get  from  any  other  low-cost  2-plow  tractor.  With 
its  one-minute  Eagle  Hitch  you  drop  a  field  implement  and  pick  up  the 
Utility  Carrier — haul  big  barrels,  rolls  of  fence,  crated  animals,  feed  and 
fertilizer — all  without  heavy  lifting.  You  can  dig  postholes,  load  manure, 
grade  a  road,  build  a  pond.  You  can  latch  onto  the  mounted  hammer  mill 
and  go  grinding  with  no  belting  up  or  staking  down.  You  get  a  great 
choice  of  field  implements — front-mounted  "look  ahead”  cultivators  .  .  • 
rear-mounted  tool-bar  tillers  .  .  .  disk  and  moldboard  mounted  plows, 
including  break-away  model  for  stony,  stumpy  ground  .  .  .  many  kinds 
of  planters  and  harrows.  You  get  a  heavy-duty,  moderate-speed  engine 
with  lugging  power  to  pull  right  through  tough  spots,  endurance  for 
extra  years  of  hard  work. 


SEND  FOR  ADVANCE  FOLDER 

Case  builds  25  tractors,  a  complete  line 
of  farm  machines.  Mark  here  or  write  in 
margin  any  you  need.  Write  Dept.  A-71, 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

fHHU  D  2'pl°w  "V A”  Series  Tractors  □  Grain  Drills 
aRifSj/fi  □  Larger  2-plow  "S”  Series  □  Disk  Harrows 
PwSPtJB  ^  ^"pl°w  "O”  Series  Tractors  □  Tractor  Plows 
□  4-5  plow  "LA”  Tractor  □  Combines 

aAajfll  NAME _ 
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LOCKS 
CLAMPS 
v  TWISTS 
v  TURNS 
v'  PULLS 

V  CUTS 

Y  RATCHETS 
v  HOLDS 


VISE-GRIP’s  powerful  LOCKED 
grip  makes  it  a  “naturaV”  for  farm 
use.  Gives  your  hand  Ton-Grip  — 
can’t  slip!  Turns  rusted  nuts,  bolts,  r.  ,  . 
battered  screws  —  holds  broken  wh*'  Modeit 
parts.  Cuts  heaviest  wire,  etc.  Keep  lOWAS 
a  VISE-GRIP  on  every  car,  truck.  >  |QC 
and  tractor — it’s  the  handiest  single 
"tool  you  can  own. 


Order  From  Your  Dealer. 


mam 

Dept.  U-l 


With  HYCBEST  Greeting  Cards 

Make  $50  easily!  Show  $1  Greeting  Card 
Assortment  for  All  Occasions.  Sells  on 
sight.  100  fast  sales  pay  you  $50!  Up 
to  100%  profit  on  other  fast-sellers.  No 
experience  needed.  Write  today  for  As¬ 
sortments  on  approval.  Imprint  Samples 
FREE.  HYCREST  CARD  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  1007 
78  CHAUNCY  ST„  BOSTON  II,  MASS. 


Send  for 
Samples 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


•The  Little  Marvel"'  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  6  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  % "  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks. 


eto.  Complete  with 
everything  — —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 
directions.  On  O.O.D.  postage  extra. 

S6« 

Cwplelt 

Essay  Mfg. C»., Dipl.  93,  Balacy  69,  Mass. 

BINOCULARS  A 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-30 
438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  ^ 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


"Best  Investment 
On  The  Form" 


William  Edwards,  owner  of  this 
Rockdale,  N.Y.  farm,  is  more  than 
enthusiastic  about  his  Craine  Ko- 
rok  tile  stave  silo.  "It's  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  I  ever  made,''  he  says, 
"because  I  know  that  in  the  long 
run  it's  the  cheapest  silo  I  could 
buy.  It's  always  'on  the  job,'  with 
no  tinkering  or  maintenance  to 
worry  about." 


The  Craine  Korok,  like  all  Craine 
silos,  is  an  ideal  investment  in 
good  feeding.  It  costs  far  less,  over 
the  years,  to  buy  the  best.  See  the 
dependable,  profitable  Craine  line 
of  farm-proven  silos,  before  you 
buy. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details  on 
how  easily  you  can 
invest  in  good  feed¬ 
ing,  with  a  Craine. 


Craine,  Inc.,  122  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


FREE!  COW  BOOK 

“ Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle ”  by  a  leading  dairy 
nutritionist.  Write  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonvilte  49,  Vermont 


in  the 
PAY-OFF 


ZONE 


Keep  all  quarters  in  top  produc¬ 
tion.  Put  tim  e-tested  BAG  BALM 
to  work  as  soon  as  udder  or  teat 
Cuts,  Chaps  or  Snags  occur. 
Quick-healing,  BAG  BALM  is 
antiseptic-on-contact . . .  spreads 
right,  stays  on.  Just  the  thing  for 
Sunburn,  Windburn;  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  At  all 
form  stores,  in  big  10-oz.  tin. 


Grange  News 


In  a  recent  discussion,  National 
Grange  Lecturer,  Edward  F.  Hotter 
of  Maryland  mentioned,  in  part,  that 
New  England  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  “Gibralter  of  the  Grange”;  the 
reference  being  that  this  section  of 
the  country  was  especially  strong  in 
Grange  membership  and  in  concen¬ 
tration  of  Grange  members  per 
square  mile.  Many  reasons  could  be 
given  for  the  strength  of  the  Grange 
in  New  England  as  compared  with 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  splen¬ 
did  leaders  that  New  England  has 
had  during  the  years  since  the  first 
Grange  was  organized  in  Vermont. 
Another  reason  which  has  been 
mentioned  is  the  emphasis  placed  on 
good  ritualism. 

In  each  of  the  six  New  England 
States  the  first  Grange  organized  in 
each  State  is  still  in  existence  and 
active.  How  many  other  States  can 
match  that?  This  fact  alone  indi¬ 
cates  a  high  degree  of  stability  that 
we  all  admire. 


Members  of  Brighton  Juvenile 
Grange,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  were 
hosts  recently  to  honorary  members 
of  the  Subordinate  Grange  in  the 
Brighton  Township  Grange  Hall, 
where  they  presented  the  juvenile 
degree  work.  Master,  Donald  Stahl, 
presided  during  the  business  meet¬ 
ing.  The  degree  work  is  part  of  a 
statewide  project  for  all  juvenile 
Granges.  Brighton  Grange  Juveniles 
are  the  first  in  Beaver  County  in 
many  years  to  organize  and  present 
the  degree  work. 

Pomona  Grange  No.  49  of  Fayette 
County,  recently  met  in  Uniontown, 
for  its*  regular  session.  Pomona 
Master  B.  S.  Newcomer,  was  in 
charge.  During  the  morning  session, 
14  Subordinate  Granges  answered 
the  roll  call  with  170  members  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  Menallen  Grange  No. 
1091,  with  34  members  present,  was 
awarded  the  banner  for  the  largest 
attendance  by  Master  Newcomer. 
Newly-elected  officers  are:  P.  D. 
Sphar,  Morning  Star  Grange,  Master; 


Clayton  Barnes,  Menallen,  Overseer; 
Mrs.  Marian  Blaney,  Woodside,  Lec¬ 
turer;  Grant  Moser,  York  Run, 
Steward:  Charles  Linn,  Ohiopyle, 
Assistant  Steward;  Mrs.  Sarah  Por¬ 
ter,  Hopewell,  Chaplain;  Nelson 
Porter,  Hopewell,  Treasurer;  Gaorge 
Tetterington,  Franklin,  Secretary; 
Norman  ’  Conn,  Gatekeeper;  Ruth 
Gordon,  Dawson,  Ceres;  Ruth  J. 
Newcomer,  German,  office  of  Po¬ 
mona;  Mrs.  Virginia  Christopher, 
Morning  Star,  Flora;  Mrs.  Effie  Linn, 
Ohiopyle,  Lady  Assistant  Steward; 
Darlton  Langley,  Menallen,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee;  Paul  Brown,  Cur¬ 
few,  and  A.  L.  Sharpnack,  Franklin, 
Finance  Committee. 


Harmony  Grange  No.  12  in  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  recently 
honored  one  of  its  members,  Joseph 
Woodward,  in  the  celebration  of  his 
60  years  of  continuous  membership. 
Mr.  Woodward  was  formally  pre¬ 
sented  with  his  60-year  pin  by  Harry 
C.  Johnson,  Master  of  Delaware 
State  Grange.  Mr.  Woodward  joined 
Union  Grange  No.  1  in  New  Castle 
County  in  the  Fall  of  1890,  transfer¬ 
ring  a  few  years  later  to  Harmony 
Grange  where  his  wife,  the  late  Mrs. 
Sarah  Klair  Woodward,  was  already 
a  member. 

Gratia  T.  Huggins  and  Bert  E. 
Huggins  of  the  Madbury,  New 
Hampshire,  Grange  were  recently 
presented  their  Golden  Sheaf  Certi- 
cates,  also  50  year  pins  by  State 
Master  Charles  R.  Eastman,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  members  of  Madbury 
Grange. 

Osceola  Grange  of  Campton  held 
its  Grange  ‘‘Go  To  Church”  services, 
the  first  ever  to  be  held  in  the  little 
mountain  community,  at  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John  of  the  Mountains.  Head¬ 
ing  the  group  was  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Moody  as  Master.  Notable  was  the 
fact  that  William  B.  Avery,  who 
served  as  this  unit’s  first  master  50 
years  ago,  when  the  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized,  was  present.  Rev.  Roger  P. 
Cleveland,  Pastor  of  the  church,  was 
in  charge  of  the  service.  d. 


QUIT  YOUR  S’KIDDING! 

Test  Facts  on  Skids  and  Gradeability 
of  Various  Types  of  Tires  and  Chains  on  Snow  and  Ice 


.on  Hard-packed  Snow«£ 

Synthetic  Rubber  Tires  ]  68  FT 


-/ 


Natural  Rubber  Tires  62  ft 


PER  CENT  OF  CRADEABI IITY 

rTnTTTrrmTTTTTTmHIIIIIIIITffl  4.3% 


Winterized  Tires 


59  ft 


Mud-Snow  Tires 


Winterized 
Mud-Snow  Tires 


SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  TIRES 

_ nTirrmirrnTrrnTTTTTTITrrTTTIM  6.3% 

NATURAL  RUBBER  TIRES 

.  ,  - r" TTTrrnTTTITrfI  1 1 1 1 1  HI  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1TTTI]  5.6% 

WINTERIZED  TIRES 

_ ^rrmTrmTTTTTmTn^^  7.9% 

MUD-SNOW  TIRES 

- ^^TmrTTmTTTTTrTT^^  7.6% 

WINTERIZED 
MUD-SNOW  TIRES 


Reinforced 
Tire  Chains 


38  ft 


on  Glare  Ice 


Synthetic  Rubber  Tires. 


1227 

J  FT 


Natural  Rubber  Tires 


]  209  ft 


Winterized  Tires  . 


Mud-Snow  Tires . 


]I88  FT 

201ft 


Winterized  Mud-Snow  Tires  . 


190  FT 


Reinforced  Tire  Chains. 


]77  FT 


National  Safety  Council  Tests  reveal 

facts  to  help  you  avoid  accidents  and  traffic  tie- 
ups  this  winter.  These  four  charts  show  average 
results.  Skid  distances  of  bare  tires  vary  as  much 
as  130  per  cent,  however,  with  changing  tempera¬ 
tures  or  sunshine.  At  4  degrees  below  zero  tires 
without  chains  can  stop  on  ice  in  about  110  feet 
at  20  m.p.h.,  but  the  same  car,  at  same  speed, 
takes  about  250  feet  to  stop  on  same  ice  at  30 
degrees  above  zero.  This  variable  has  led  many  a 
driver  to  disaster.  Temperatures  of  15  degrees 
above  zero  or  higher  put  a  moist  film  on  ice  or 
hard-packed  snow  which,  without  tire  chains, 
greatly  increases  skidding. 


SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  TIRES 


PER  CENT  OF  GRADEABILITY 

Tnnnimnni  2  J  % 


iiiuumnmniiD 


NATURAL  RUBBER  TIRES 


WINTERIZED  TIRES 


MUD-SNOW  TIRES 


3.1% 

TMininiiurnniinm  3.7% 
n  1 1 11 1 1 1  ill  II II 1 1 1 IU1TI  3.3% 


WINTERIZED 
MUD-SNOW  TIRES 


rrTTTTTTTmilllllllllllITTIl  4.2% 


23.4% 


TIRE  CHAINS 


The  above  statistics  have  been  assembled  by  the  National  Safety  Council , 
based  on  tests  made  last  Winter  by  its  Committee  on  Winter  Driving 
Hazards.  Skidding  occurs  very  frequently  on  icy  roads  like  the  one  pictured 

on  the  cover  page  of  this  issue. 
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another  Allis-Chalmers  contribution  to  better 


farming 


Just  ease  in  the  clutch,  and  engine 
power  slides  the  rear  wheels  in  or 
out  to  any  position  you  select.  A 
quick,  effortless  operation  instead  of 
a  half-the-moming  chore! 

You  power  shift  the  wheels  safely 
from  the  tractor  seat,  to  fit  any  row 
or  implement.  Change  the  wheel 
spacing  anywhere  ...  in  the  yard 
or  in  the  field  . . .  several  times  a  day 
if  you  need  to.  There’s  nothing  to  it. 

Take  a  minute  and  watch  your  A-C 
dealer  demonstrate  POWER  SHIFT 
wheels.  Developed  by  Allis-Chalmers! 


standard 


equipment  on  theCA 


and  WD  Tractors 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  POWER  SHIFT  TRACTOR  WHEELS 


flULIS-CHflUIIERS 

■  tractor  division  •  Milwaukee  i,  u,  s.  a. 
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A  Farmers 9  Paradise  in 
Pennsylvania 


Hidden  away  on  a  side  road  near 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  a  quaint,  neat 
village  of  7,000  founded  by  Quakers, 
is  a  156-acre  farmers’  market  and 
auction  which  is  the  answer  to  a 
busy  farmer’s  dream.  Unique  among 
such  markets,  it  offers  the  rural  resi¬ 
dent  important  advantages.  First  and 
foremost,  an  opportunity  to  cut  dis¬ 
tribution  costs:  Next,  a  double- 
barreled  aid  to  the  farmer  by  help¬ 
ing  him  (1)  sell  his  produce  and 
(2)  buy  all  his  food  items  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  one  stop.  The  farmer  can  also 
have  his  surplus  equipment  or  house¬ 
hold  articles  sold  at  auction  there. 
This  is  helpful  for  families  planning 
to  move  or  those  merely  disposing  of 
space-occupying  used  articles  so  as 
to  make  way  for  new  and  modem 
things. 

The  market’s  success  is  proof  that 
the  American  family  likes  low  prices, 
particularly  during  inflation.  Sales 
total  a  million  dollars  a  month  on 
only  a  24-hour  week. 

Advertised  as  America’s  largest 
farmers’  market  and  auction,  it  is 
formally  known  as  the  Quakertown 
Sales  Company.  It  is  only  an  hour’s 
ride  from  Philadelphia  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  attracts  shoppers  from  a 
50-mile  radius.  Producers  in  a  much 
greater  area  are  served,  as  truckers 


tops  and  animated  balloons  here. 
Generally  the  tradespeople  are  so 
fond  of  the  place  that  they  would 
not  move  for  the  world.  Mrs.  Helen 
Kooker,  for  example,  collects  taxes 
at  nearby  Richland  Township  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  works  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  squeezes  in  her  housework  on 
Thursday.  A  motherly,  warm¬ 
hearted  woman,  Mrs.  Kooker  works 
hard  partly  to  help  her  son  earn  an 
M.  A.  at  Bowling  Green  University 
and  partly  “because  I  love  to  be  with 
so  many  people.”  While  recovering 
from  a  spell  of  illness  many  years 
ago,  she  was  ordered  by  a  physician 
to  “keep  away  from  people”  to  con¬ 
serve  her  nervous  energy.  “But  I 
couldn’t  bear  to  stay  home!”  she 
glowed.  So  she  opened  a  candy  stall 
at  the  market.  It  did  not  pay  off.  But 
when  she  sold  homemade  shoo  fly 
pie,  her  business  grew  so  fast  that 
she  hired  two  bakers. 

Mrs.  Kooker  knew  about  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  beginnings.  “It  was  started  near 
here  in  1932  by  Stanley  Rotenberger, 
in  a  barn  on  his  father’s  dairy  farm,” 
she  said.  “It  had  just  a  few  stalls. 
Farmers  brought  their  vegetables  to 
sell.  Later  Stanley  moved  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  another  location,  but  it  was 
too  muddy  in  bad  weather,  so  he  re¬ 


sizable  waiting  list  of  applicants  for 
space — businesses  anxious  for  a  share 
of  the  market’s  weekly  “take”  of 
$250,000. 

Saturday  night  is  the  popular  time 
for  most  of  the  auctions.  Each 
auctioneer  has  his  specialty,  like 
household  items  which  attract 
women,  or  house  and  farm  tools  for 
men.  Good-natured  Max  Kranzel, 
who  has  spent  17  years  here,  sells 
from  the  tailboard  of  a  merchandise- 
stuffed  truck  which  he  backs  up  to 
the  market  building.  Privately, 
Kranzel  credits  his  low  prices  to  “a 
volume  operation.”  “We  sell  no 
damaged  goods  or  seconds,  and  we’re 
licked  if  we  don’t  get  the  volume 
out.  We  warranty  all  merchandise.” 

Hereby  Wernikove’s  auction,  which 
is  close  to  Kranzel’s,  pushes  the  bar¬ 
gain  theme  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
claiming  that  “we  are  never  know¬ 
ingly  undersold.”  Wernikove  even 
tells  buyers:  “Is  that  cheap  enough? 
If  not,  don’t  buy  it!”  But  nobody 
changes  his  mind  after  buying  a  $40 
electric  mixer  for  $20,  a  52-piece 
silverplate  set  for  $18.50,  a  lady’s  17- 
jewel  white-gold  wrist  watch  for 
$27.50,  a  tandem  electric  toaster  for 
$17.50,  a  Wearever  aluminum  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  for  $12.98. 

Another  veteran  salesman  is  Jess 
Lederer,  a  smart,  hard-working 
farmer.  When  storekeepers  offered 
him  only  75  .cents  a  bushel  for  apples 
in  1936,  he  showed  his  spine  by  ob¬ 
taining  a  stall  and  selling  them  him- 
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self  for  $1.25.  He  has  maintained  two 
fruit  stands  ever  since. 

Not  far  from  a  leather-lunged 
hawker  yelling  “Red  hot  French 
fries!”  is  the  Rev.  Robert'  Fraser, 
blind  Philadelphia  evangelist,  one  of 
the  market’s  impressive  personali¬ 
ties.  He  conducts  a  gift  shop  to  raise 
money  for  his  mission  in  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  tenderloin  and  for  an  old 
ladies’  home.  At  8  p.  m.,  on  Satur¬ 
days,  Mr.  Fraser  holds  a  20 -minute 
hymn  sing  which  packs  the  market 
aisles  so  that  no  one  can  move.  The 
public-address  system  is  turned  off, 
vendors’  cries  fade,  and  religious 
Pennsylvanians  solemnly  join  in  with 
the  rich  tones  of  the  Methodist 
clergyman  as  he  intones  such  songs 
as  “A  Haven  of  Rest”  and  “He  Had 
No  Place  to  Lay  His  Head.”  Running 
his  fingers  expertly  over  music  in 
Braille,  Mr.  Fraser  sings  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  portable  four- 
octave  electric  organ  played  im¬ 
passively  by  a  powerful-armed  or¬ 
ganist  named  Anna.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Fraser,  who  is  as  plump  as  her 
husband,  joins  him  in  a  duet. 

The  service  reaches  a  climax 
when,  with  this  section  of  the  busy 
market  at  a  standstill  and  bundle- 
burdened  shoppers  bowing  their 
heads,  Mr.  Fraser  utters  a  fervent 
prayer.  When  he  has  finished,  the 
din  quickly  returns,  the  jam  of  shop¬ 
pers  loosens,  and  the  horde  of  good- 
humored  bargain  hunters  surges  on 
through  the  market. 

Franklin  Banker 


Customers  young  and  old  attend  the  Quakertown  auction  for  hours.  They 
like  the  humor.  The  auctioneer  warns  them  that  if  prices  aren’t  cheap 

enough,  “ don’t  buy”! 


frequently  drive  even  as  far  as  1,000 
miles  to  Florida  to  buy  a  crop  of 
fruit,  onions,  watermelons,  or  pota¬ 
toes  to  sell  at  the  market. 

The  market  sells  the  whole  year’s 
farm  products,  all  the  way  from 
strawberries  on  through  vegetable 
and  fruit  crops.  Three  buildings 
house  dairy  cattle,  butcher  stock, 
calves,  pigs  and  eggs  for  Wednesday 
auctions.  Store  hours  are  mostly  in 
the  evening,  from  six  to  midnight  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  noon  to 
midnight  on  Saturday.  This  means 
that  the  entire  family  can  go  shop¬ 
ping  —  and  does.  The  market  is  open 
all  year,  with  its  fruit  and  produce 
section  moving  outdoors  for  the 
April-November  season. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  market  is  a  vast 
collection  of  257  stores  and  stands 
which  offer  the  customer,  under  one 
roof,  “Everything  you  eat,  wear  or 
use.” 

One  big  advantage  over  the  urban 
market  is  free  parking  space — by  the 
acre.  Twelve  thousand  cars  are  ac¬ 
commodated  without  denting  a 
fender.  Even  gas  is  handy,  at  three 
cents  a  gallon  less  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  price. 

From  your  parking  space  it  is  only 
15  or  20  steps  to  the  1,200-foot-long 
market  buliding.  In  it,  strung  out  in 
three  rows,  are  the  257  stores,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  two  aisles  through  which 
shoppers  promenade.  Here,  in  an 
atmosphere  delightfully  bewildering 
to  the  40,000  customers  jamming  it 
on  a  Saturday,  is  sold.  everything 
within  a  farm  family’s  imagination. 

Shopkeepers  come  to  the  market 
from  many  haunts.  The  two  Kehoe 
Brothers,  a  vaudeville  tumbling 
team,  spend  their  vacations  selling 


turned  and  built  a  large  building 
right  here.” 

The  venture  clicked  and  expanded. 
Rotenberger  opened  a  similar  mar¬ 
ket  at  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
Finally  he  sold  his  Quakertown 
holdings  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
the  Florida  business. 

The  present  operator  is  Robert 
Woldow,  25,  who,  with  relatives, 
bought  the  market.  Woldow,  a  big, 
calm  fellow,  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  thinks  up  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  that  have  kept  the  busi¬ 
ness  booming.  For  example,  he  pipes 
FM  music  through  the  market. 
“Frankly,  it  decreases  the  sales  re¬ 
sistance  of  customers,”  he  explained. 
He  feels  the  market’s  success  is  due 
to  its  low  prices.  It  was  born  in  a 
depression  when  people  wanted 
cheaper  things,  and  it  has  kept  its 
prices  down  ever  since. 

The  shopkeepers  are  able  to  do 
this  because  their  overhead  is  low. 
They  obtain  their  store  space  for  a 
rent  based  on  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done,  with  Woldow  furnishing 
heat,  light  and  cleaning.  About  a 
third  of  the  merchants  have  stores 
elsewhere.  Their  payroll  is  small — a 
clerk  or  two  is  enough  help.  Costs 
are  kept  down  by  smart  purchasing. 
The  merchants  watch  the  wholesale 
markets  keenly  for  bankruptcy 
stocks  and  inventory-reducing  sales. 
Goods  arrive  by  truck  and  train.  A 
railroad  siding  delivers  merchan¬ 
dise  in  carload  lots.  There  is  a  staff 
of  20.  Woldow’s  manager,  Richard 
Stone,  says  that  although  stall 
rentals  are  on  a  week-to-week  basis, 
six  of  the  merchants  have  remained 
with  the  market  since  its  inconspic¬ 
uous  start  19  years  ago.  He  keeps  a 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  January  7,  1952,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  of  fowls 
and  caponettes  at  the  Long  Island 
City  Terminal  were  liberal;  pullets 
moderate,  other  classes  light.  De¬ 
mand  slow  for  turkeys  and  fryers; 
good  for  pullets,  fowls  and  capon¬ 
ettes.  Market  firm  for  pullets,  and 
caponettes;  steady  for  fowls;  weak 
for  fryers,  turkeys. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl 
— -  Black,  under  6  lbs.  34-36  cents, 
few  37  cents;  6-7  lbs.  32-34  cents, 
poor,  rough  or  heavy  30-31  cents. 
Leghorn,  26-28  cents.  Pullets  — 
Cross,  5  lbs.  and  up  48-50  cents; 
4% -5  lbs.  46  cents;  3V2-4  lbs.  33 
cents.  Rock,  5  lbs.  and  up  50  cents. 
Black,  4% -5  lbs.  42  cents.  Red,  5 
lbs.  and  up  43-45  cents;  4% -5  lbs. 
39-40  cents.  Cap/onettes  —  Rbck, 
4-4 %  lbs.  best  42-44  cents,  aver, 
qual.  40-42  cents.  Cross,  4-4%  lbs. 
40  cents.  Fryers — Cross,  32-33  cents. 
Rock,  35  cents.  Turkeys  —  Young 
Hens,  Bronze  62  cents.  Geese — Farm 
Fattened  45  cents;  Not  Fattened  36- 
38  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  apples  at  Washington  St.  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  moderate;  trading 
fair,  market  steady.  Apples — Hudson 
Valley,  U.  S.  No.  1,  McIntosh,  eastern 
box  3  in.  min.,  $2.25;  2%  in.  up 
$2.00-2.25;  Delicious,  2%  in.  up  $3.50; 
Cortland  2%  in.  min.  $2.00-2.25; 
2i/2  in.  min.  $1.50-1.75;  Northern 
Spy  3  in.  up  $2.50;  2%  in.  min.  $2.25; 
R.  I.  Greenings  2%  in.  min  $2.00, 
ripe  $1.50;  Romes  2%  in.  up  $2.00. 
Lake  Champlain,  McIntosh  eastern 
box  U.  S.  Fancy  2%  in.  min.  $2.50- 
2.75;  2%  in.  min.  $2.25-2.50. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were 
moderate.  Trading  was  slow  to  fair. 
Cabbage  was  higher,  other  commodi¬ 
ties  steady.  Cabbage  —  Western  N. 
Y.,  Danish  50  lb.  sk.  $3.25-4.00;  Red 
$3.00-3.50;  Savoy  $1.50;  Hudson 
Valley,  Domestic  Round  50  lb.  sk. 
$2.75.  Carrots  —  Adirondack  Sec., 
topped  and  washed  bu.  box  $4.00; 
Western  N.  Y.  50  lb.  sk.  $2.75-3.00. 
Onions  —  Oswego-Elba  Sec.,  Yellow 
Globe  50  lb.  sk.  $2.75-3.00;  Orange 
Co.,  Yellow  Globe  50  lb.  sk.  $2.50- 
2.75.  Parsnips  —  Long  Island,  %  bu. 
bskt.,  $1.00-1.25.  Potatoes  —  Katah- 
din  and  Green  Mt.  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size 
“A”,  50  lb.  sk.  $2.15-2.25;  100  lb. 
sk.  $4.40-4.60;  Size  “B”,  100  lb.  sk. 


$2.15;  Maine,  Katahdin  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2  in.  min.  50  lb.  sk.  $2.15-2.35. 
Squash  —  Long  Island,  Butternut 
bu.  bskt.  $2.00-2.25. 

Eggs — Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  fairly  liberal.  De¬ 
mand  active  for  mediums;  slow  for 
others;  market  unsettled.  Large 
Whites  per  doz.:  47-48%  cents, 
browns  47  cents;  Medium  Whites 
44%  cents,  browns  40%  cents;  Pullet 
whites  and  browns  36-37  cents. 

Hay — Two  and  three  strand  wire- 
bound  bales  per  ton:  Timothy  (1951 
crop)  No.  1  $41-43;  No.  2  $31-38; 
No.  3  $25-28. 

Note:  Complete  reports  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farm¬ 
ers  Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  January 
7,  1952. 

Apples  —  Cortland  2%  in.  up,  best 
$1.75-2.00,  3y4  in.  $2.00-2.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh  2%  in.  up,  best  $1.75-2.50; 
Baldwins  2%  in.  up,  best  $2.25-2.50. 
Cabbage  —  18  hds.  best  $3.50-4.00. 
Carrots  —  Calif.  6  doz.,  best  $8.00- 
8.50.  Dry  Beans  —  (Prices  at  farm) 
100  lb.,  Yellow  Eye  $13.50-14.50,  Red 
Kidney  $11-12.  Parsnips  —  best 
mostly  $1.75.  Potatoes  —  Pioneer 
Valley  Mass.,  Katahdins  U.  S.  No.  1 
2  in.  min.  100  lb.  $3.60-3.70;  50  lb. 
$1.80-1.90;  Presque  Isle,  Maine, 
Katahdins  U.  S.  No.  1  2  in.  min.  50 
lb.  $1.70-1.75.  Squash  —  Butternut, 
best  $3.00-3.25;  Boston  Marrow,  per 
lb.  3  cents.  Turnips  —  Purple  Top, 
best  mostly  75  cents. 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  Jaunary  7,  1952,  furn¬ 
ished  by  Federal-State  Market  News 
Service. 

Apples  —  Bushels  and  boxes,  Pa. 
U.  S.  fey.  or  U.  S.  No.  1  2%  in.  Stay- 
mans  $2.75-3.00,  ord.  fair  $1.75-2.50; 
Romes  $2.00;  Delicious  $2.75-3.00. 
Mushrooms  —  Pa.  4-qt.  bskt. 
$1.25-1.40,  few  higher.  Potatoes  — 
Pa.  Katahdins  U.  S.  No.  1,  some  size 
A,  some  fair,  50-lb.  sk.  $2.15-2.25; 
10-lb.  sk.  47-48  cents,  100-lb.  sk. 
$4.00-4.25.  Root  Vegetables  Bus., 
topped  washed:  Beets,  Pa.  $1.25; 
Carrots,  Pa.  $1.75-2.00;  Parsnips,  Pa. 
%  bu.  65-85  cents;  Rutabagas,  Pa. 
$1.50-1.75;  White  Turnips,  Pa.  $1.75- 
2.00.  Spinach  —  Va.  bu.,  mostly  ord. 
fair  $1.00-1.50.  Sweet  Potatoes  — 
N.  J.  bus.  Orange  $3.75-4.50,  low 
$3.50,  yellows  $3.50-4.00,  best  most¬ 
ly  $4.00. 
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Radiant  Heating 

I  am  interested  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  on  radiant  heating  with 
steam  or  hot  water  as  I  am  building 
a  house  and  would  like  this  type  of 
heating  in  it. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  give  me  concerning  this  or 
any  one  you  can  refer  me  to. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  d. 

Radiant  heating  can  produce  a 
most  comfortable  atmosphere  and 
perform  most  efficiently  if  it  is  care¬ 
fully  designed  and  installed  under 
expert  supervision.  In  the  hands  of 
a  steamfitter  unskilled  in  its  require¬ 
ments,  it  may  very  well  be  a  most 
unfortunate  undertaking. 

There  is  a  variety  of  systems  used 
in  radiant  heating.  For  example,  hot 
water  is  circulated  through  coils  of 
pipe  imbedded  in  concrete  floor  slabs 
or  imbedded  in  the  plaster  of  walls 
and  ceilings;  hot  water  is  also  circu¬ 
lated  through  coils  of  pipe  installed 
in  wood  floor  construction;  hot  air 
may  be  circulated  through  pipes 
under  the  floor  or  through  a  series 
of  baffled  chambers  above  the  ceiling 
surfaces. 

Hot  water  is  the  most  commonly 
used  medium  in  radiant  heating.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  a  durable 
material  is  used  * —  K-type  copper 
or  wrought  iron,  for  example— since 
the  piping  is  completely  enclosed  in 
concrete  or  plaster  as  a  rule. 

If  radiapt  heating  coils  are  placed 
in  the  floors  only,  they  must  be 
augmented  with  conventional  radi¬ 
ation  in  severe  climates  to  avoid  'un¬ 
comfortable  floor  temperatures. 

A  well-designed  system  will  have 
zoned  or  separate  circulatory  loops 
for  different  areas  of  the  structure 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  comfort  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

As  to  references,  consult  a  heating 
engineer  and  then  hire  an  experi¬ 
enced  heating  contractor  to  install 
the  system.  This  is  not  a  job  for  “any 
good  plumber.”  Most  especially  so 
in  a  rather  severe  climate  such  as 
yours. 


painted  it  with  a  good  grade  of  silver 
paint.  We  want  to  know  whether  we 
can  put  anything  on  top  of  this  ex¬ 
cept  oil  paint.  We  would  like  to  use 
some  kind  of  a  whitewash  but  have 
been  told  it  wouldn’t  stick. 

Pennsylvania  l.  d.  r. 

To  achieve  the  effect  you  desire, 
that  is  a  whitewashed  brickwork  or 
stucco,  ma y  be  difficult  with  an 
aluminum  base.  The  aluminum  will 
show  through'  in  a  short  time  as  the 
coating  wears  off. 

Sandblasting  would'  remove  the 
aluminum  but  the  masonry  surface 
you  describe  does  not  sound  suitable 
for  sandblasting.  It  is  also  quite 
probable  that  the  joints  in  the  brick¬ 
work  would  require  pointing  after 
the  sandblasting.  * 

If  the  aluminum  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  removed,  clean  the  surface 
as  well  as  possible  with  a  wire  brush 
and  then  apply  at  least  two  coats 
of  white  lead  and  oil  paint.  This 
kind  of  paint  will,  gradually  break 
down  into  a  chalky  coating  that  gives 
a  pleasing  tone  and  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  surface  for  repainting.  This 
chalking  down  is  a  slow  process  — 
many  years  as  a  rule  —  and  on  a 
masonry  surface  improves  with  age. 


New  Roofing  for  Old  Barn 

I  am  planning  to  give  my  barn  a 
new  roof.  The  barn  was  built  about 
40  years  ago  and  still  has  the  origin¬ 
al  roof  of  wood  shingles.  Carpenters 
tell  me  that  wood  shingles  are  hard 
to  get  and  very  inferior  in  quality.  I 
was  thinking  of  having  an  aluminum 
roof  put  on  over  the  old  shingles.  A 
neighbor  told  me  that  if  aluminum  is 
put  over  an  old  roof,  the  nails  in 
the  shingles  are  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  aluminum  and  cause 
it  to  rust.  Do  you  think  this  is  true? 
Maryland  f.  k.  j. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  good 
quailty  wood  shingles  today  that 
will  give  40  years  service  such  as 
your  present  barn  roof.  If  the  roof¬ 
ers  are  in  sound  condition  and  if 
the  wood  shingles  are  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  you  should  receive  as  good 
service  from  them  as  most  any  other 
material  obtainable. 

The  question  of  what  roofing  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  used  on  a  barn  or 
other  structure  is  a  controversial  one; 
and  rightly  so.  The  length  of  service 
of  any  given  material  depends  on 
several  factors  —  the  quality,  the 
expertness  of  application,  exposure, 
(the  direction  in  which  the  building 
sets  with  respect  to  the  sun),  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,  proximity  of  trees 
| hat  may  promote  fungus  growth, 
he  condition  of  the  roofers  over 
which  a  roofing  material  is  placed, 
-tc.  And  what  is  most  important  — 
has  the  correct  nail  for  the  job  been 
used? 

Aluminum  roofing  should  not  be 
exposed  to  contact  with  any  metal 
other  than  aluminum.  If  it  is  applied 
old  roofing>  a  layer  of  as¬ 
phalt  felt,  nailed  with  aluminum 
«ails,  should  be  laid  over  the  old 
tmofmg. 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  costs, 
™etal  roofing  of  the  V-crimp, 
channel-joint  type  is  the  most  eco- 
homical. 


About  Plastic  Pipe 

I  would  like  to  get  any  information 
possible  concerning  the  new  plastic 
pipe  in  comparison  with  galvanized 
pipe  and  also  with  wrought  iron 
pipe.  c.  b.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

A  comparison  of  plastic  piping 
with  galvanized  or  wrought  iron  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  in  terms 
of  durability  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  plastic  piping  has 
been  used. 

Maunfacturers’  warranties  for 
plastic  piping  include  resistance  to 
acids,  alkalies,  metallic  salts,  molds, 
bacteria  and  most  chemicals.  It  is 
said  to  be  free  from  corrosion,  will 
withstand  water  temperature  up  to 
170  degrees  F  and  pressures  to  1,500 
psi.  It  is  manufactured  in  flexible 
and  rigid  forms.  The  flexible  type  is 
available  in  rolls  of  several  hundred 
feet  long  and  in  sizes  from  half  inch 
to  three  inches,  inside  diameter.  The 
rigid  type  is  made  in  lengths  up  to  21 
feet  and  is  threaded.  Fittings  similar 
in  appearance  to  metal  piping  are 
available  and  this  plastic  piping  may 
be  cut  and  threaded  with  standard 
pipe  fitting  tools.  The  flexible  plastic 
is  said  to'  be  unaffected  by  freezing 
and  thawing  of  water.  ’ 


Cellar  Floor  Troubles 

I  solicit  your  advice  in  treating 
the  dirt  floor  of  my  cellar.  Every 
Fall  after  a  heavy  rain,  and  in  the 
Spring  with  the  thaw,  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  oozes  through  the 
floor  and  runs  continually.  There  is 
a  drain  which  carries  it  away.  Would 
a  concrete  floor  remedy  this  and 
what  mixture  would  you  advise? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

A  concrete  floor  should  have  a  six- 
inch  base  of  tamped  cinders  or  well- 
pounded  field  stone.  The*  concrete 
slab  itself  should  be  about  four 
inches  thick  and  made  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  washed 
sand,  and  four  parts  %  inch  to  1V2 
inch  stone,  thoroughly  mixed.  Apply 
about  a  half  inch  topping  composed 
of  one  part  Portland  cement  and 
three  parts  washed  sand  smoothed 
with  a  steel  trowel. 

Since  you  have  a  drain  which 
carries  away  any  accumulation  of 
water,  installation  of  this  type  of 
floor  should  alleviate  your  troubles. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


Whitewash  Over  Aluminum 
Paint 

We  bought  an  11-room  farm  house 
T  \  is  in  need  of  a  good  paint  job. 
AK  ls.  a  soft  brick  plastered  over. 
bout  20  years  ago  the  owner 


NOTICE  THAT  THE  PROPS  ARE  MADE  FRO' 
CAREFULLY-  selected  m I  KNOT-FREE 
WHITE  PIHE 


A  MASSEY-HARRIS  SPREADER  LET’S  YOU 

SfrffcA®  fife 

•biheliMdi 


Haul  heavier  loads 
over  soft  ground! 

With  the  two-position  axle  on  the  Massey- 
Harris  you  can  shift  the  axle  to  the  load.  This 
gives  you  better  balance  .  .  .  greater  ability 
to  haul  heavier  loads  over  soft  ground  .  .  . 
makes  spreading  easier,  safer  on  hilly  land.  At 
the  same  time,  better  weight  distribution  helps 
keep  tractor  wheels  from  spinning  in  slick 
barnyards.  In  short,  you  can  spread  more  loads 
faster  and  easidr  with  a  Massey-Harris  spread¬ 
er,  regardless  of  ground  conditions. 

"Tractor  speed’’  design  lets  you  spread  fast¬ 
er  and  travel  at  a  good  clip  going  to  and  from 
the  field.  Box  is  60-70  bushel  capacity  .  .  .  low 
hip-height  for  easier  loading  .  . .  flared  for  big¬ 
ger  loads.  Entire  spreader  is  heavy  duty 
throughout  to  take  the  jars  and  jolts  of  me¬ 
chanical  loaders  and  for  spreading  over  rough, 
frozen  ground.  Large  implement-type  wheels 
and  tires  roll  on  sealed  roller  bearings.  Throw- 
out  levers  are  easy  to  reach  from  tractor  seat. 
Pressure-gun  lubrication. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  coupon  below  for  complete  folder. 


FAST-SHREDDING  BEATER  TEETH, 

super-strength  to  withstand  frozen 
clods.  Spiral-type  distributor 
spreads  the  manure  in  a  wide  even 
blanket  —  no  bare  spots.  You  get 
more  even  crop  stands,  biggeryields. 


BUILT-IN  HITCH  LIFT  raises  the 
spreader  tongue  to  any  drawbar 
height  for  easy  one-man  hitching 
to  tractor  —  no  lifting  or  skinned 
knuckles.  Broad  base  shoe  keeps 
hitch  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  mud. 


''  THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  C-20 

Please  send  me  your  latest  catalog  on  Massey-Harris  Spreaders. 

Name  . 

Town  . . . R.F.D . 

County  . . . . . State . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Learn  about  the  time  and  labor  savings  through  more  thorough 
disking.  Simply  send  for  new  Bulletin  No.  11.  Wr.ite  today 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  DIV.,  ORKIl,  INC.,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 


CLARKq  33H33'  CUTAWAY 
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How  to  lick 
worries  of 
CALVING 
MONTH 


S3  Freshening  time  brings 
extra  strains  that  call 
for  peak  condition  of  digestive  and  gen¬ 
erative  functions.  Adding  Kow-Kare  to 
the  feed  is  such  a  low-cost  “ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention.”  Its  Iron,  Iodine,  Tonic  Drugs, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorous  and  Vita¬ 
min  D  promote  extra  vigor,  help  prepare 
the  cow  for  another  cycle  of  full  milk  pro¬ 
duction  through  effective  conversion  of 
rich  feeds.  Three  sizes, 
all  stores. 


TREE  CbwBook 


Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  Teed  Mix  Drum 


Judging  Heifers  by  Their  Records 


Draft  the 


HUF 


^RSar  as  your 
man  Friday 


Complete 
Line  of 
Implements 
for  every 
Garden  Tractor 
Job. 


3  Models  —  $147.50  and  up.  2  to  3V2  H.P.  1  or  2 
wheels.  Reverse  and  forward  speeds  or 
forward  only.  Easy  single  grip  safety  control. 
Before  buying  check  the  Chief  and  you'll... 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Send  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


PREPARE  FOR 
POWER  FAILURES 


The  dairy  farmer  who  keeps  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association 
(DHIA)  records,  and  makes  usfe  of 
the  tester’s  figures  as  a  guide  in  cul¬ 
ling  out  the  unprofitable  cows,  is 
often  in  doubt  as  to  how  long  a 
young  animal  should  be  kept  before 
deciding  whether  or  not  she  is  de¬ 
serving  of  a  permanent  place  in  the 
herd.  Of  course,  the  man  who  has  no 
records  at  all  is  even  more  in  doubt. 
Without  any  record  at  all  to  go  by, 
he  can  only  guess  and,  often  as  not, 
he  may  guess  wrong. 

Will  that  two -year-old  heifer  that 
produced  only  150  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  305  days  be  an  unprofitable 
animal  when  mature?  What  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
two-year-old  that  made  250  pounds? 
What  basis  can  we  use  for  judging 
heifers  by  their  production  records? 

Data  collected  over  a  period  of 
years  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  the  production 
record  of  the  two-year-old  is  very 
definitely  related  to  her  production 
at  maturity.  In  a  large  majority  of 
records  studied  and  compiled,  it  has 
been  established  that  the  heifers 
with  the  higher  two-year-old  records 
made  corresponding  high  records 
when  mature. 

According  to  this  study,  heifers 
making  100  to  150  pounds  of  fat 
the  first  year  of  milking  will,  on  the 
average,  produce  a  yield  of  183 
pounds  at  maturity.  Animals  giving 
150  to  200  pounds  at  first  calf  will 
average  around  260  pounds  when 
mature;  those  producing  200  to  250 
pounds  for  their  initial  lactation,  can 
be  expected  to  make  about  290 
pounds  as  mature  cows.  In  the 
higher  production  brackets,  heifers 
giving  250  to  300  pounds  of  fat,  will 
average  close  to  325  pounds,  while 
those  in  the  300  to  350  pound  bracket 
can  be  counted  on  to  produce  an 
average  of  373  pounds  when  at  ma¬ 


turity.  Heifers  giving  around  350 
pounds  will  generally  be  good  for  a 
mature  average  of  450  pounds. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  infor¬ 
mation  that  a  two-year-old  record 
is  a  reasonable  and  safe  basis  upon 
which  to  judge  the  future  worthy  of 
a  dairy  cow.  If  the  animal  has  the 
proper  inheritance  to  be  a  good  cow, 
that  fact  is  noticeable  almost  as  soon 
as  she  freshens  for  the  first  time.  If 
the  heifer  is  of  reasonable  size  for 
her  age  and  breed,  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  at  calving  time,  is  not  ill,  does 
not  meet  with  an  accident  and  has 
the  proper  amount  of  good  feed,  all 
logical  excuses  -for  poor  production 
can  be  put  aside  and  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  and  safe  to  use  the  first 
record  to  judge  her  by.  Nine  times 
out  of  10,  no  mistake  will  be  made 
in  thus  culling  the  unprofitable  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  herd  at  an  early  age. 
When,  however,  a  two-year-old 
heifer  proves  inferior,  a  practical 
procedure  to  follow  is  to  keep  her 
until  she  freshens  again.  Then,  after 
calving,  she  may  be  milked  so  long 
as  her  production  is  profitable  and 
removed  from  the  herd  if  she  does 
not  show  any  further  promise. 

The  offspring  of  some  bulls,  as 
well  as  some  aniraals  in  certain 
lines  of  breeding,  are  sometimes 
slow  in  getting  started  in  production. 
Although  this  is  not  true  with  the 
great  majority  of  females,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  investigated  by  the 
herd  owner  if  a  high  proportion  of  a 
certain  bull’s  daughters  show  up  as 
low  producers  in  their  first  lactations, 
especially  if  they  are  out  of  good 
producing  dams.  By  checking  on  the 
records  of  other  dairymen  with 
similar  bloodlines  in  their  herds,  it 
is  often  possible  to  gain  helpful 
information  in  determining  whether 
or  not  these  heifers  are  of  a  slow- 
developing  strain.  W.  E.  Herwig 

Vermont 


*  BRAND  NEW  4A 


War  Surplus  •  Immediate  Delivery 


2,500-3,000  watt  4  cycle, 
110/120  volts.  Single  phase. 
AC.  60  cycle.  Briggs  &  Strat¬ 
ton  5  75  HI*  air  cooled 
engine.  This  Is  the  Army’s 
famous  PE-75  unit.  Ideal¬ 
ly  adapted  as  stand-by 
power  for  Farms,  Homes, 
Offices,  Deep  Freezers, 

Power  Tools,  Refrigerators,  Oil 
Burners,  Appliances,  etc.  En¬ 
gine  can  be  used  separately  as  a  power  unit. 
Skid  mounted  for  easy  moving.  Tool  box 
WITH  TOOLS!  Cost  govt.  approx. 

$615 . $379.00  F.O.B.  Rockaway, 

N.  J.  10%  deposit  required — balance  C.O.D. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
ON  SMALLER  AND  LARGER  UNITS. 


ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Box  RY -Route  No.  6- Rockaway,  N.  J. 


.  .  ....  .  .  fi  :j  < 


jA. :  v.^.v.x.x.w.y^xv  > 


J23EE Z25 


HEW  /6" 

_  LIGHTWEIGHT  5 AW.  ITS  t 
A  L IMBING  -  HUMMING  MARVEl  / 


Dealer  Opportunity 


LOMBARD,  Ashlahd,M<3SS;  Dept  C 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


\T 


JOICE-TIGHTI  AIR-TIGHT  I 
PRESSURE  TIGHTI 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the  4 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-41,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 


Entirely  different  In 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 
Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 


Also  Wood  -  Burning  Furnaces  and 
Boilers.  Write  for  Free  Literature. 


\  RITEWAY 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

•a*  6-C 

VBfiWM 

DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc 


Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
’round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH:  860  GPH  75’ high;  or  1500  GPR 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  HP  motor. 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  eash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 


LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 


for  1952  now  ready.  65th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


A  first-calf  heifer’s  production  usually  indicates  her  potential  possibilities 
at  maturity.  These  excellent  uddered  Ayrshire  females  produced  well  as 
heifers  and  continued  so  through  their  following  lactations;  they  are  owned 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Jones,  Broad  Place,  North  Amherst,  Hampshire  County, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Jones’s  entries  made  a  good  showing  at  the  last  Eastern 

States  Exposition. 


‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


$3.20  Footvalve  Included  $11.95 


Bovine  Leptospirosis  on  the 
Increase 

A  serious  problem  now  confront¬ 
ing  veterinarians  and  cattle  owners 
is  how  to  stop  a  serious  and  appar¬ 
ently  spreading  disease  that  often 
escapes  detection.  On  the  basis  of 
reports  received  from  many  places 
in  the  United  States,  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  re¬ 
ports  that  bovine  leptospirosis  looms 
as  a  major  new  threat  to  cattle 
health.  The  growing  seriousness  of 
the  disease  is  confirmed  by  diagnos¬ 
tic  reports  from  various  laboratories. 
There  also  is  evidence  that  under 
certain  conditions  cattle  may  spread 
it  to  human  beings. 

Many  cases  are  going  undetected 
and  undiagnosed  because  cows  may 
be  infected  without  arousing  the 
owner’s  suspicion.  Sudden  illness, 
loss  of  appetite,  fever,  depression  and 
abortion  are  seen  in  some  cases;  in 
other  instances  the  only  indication 
is  a  thickening  and  yellowing  of  the 
milk  along  with  a  drop  in  production. 

Bovine  leptospirosis,  first  reported 
in  the  East  in  1944,  has  now  spread 
as  far  as  Texas,  as  far  north  and 
west  as  Montana.  No  area  can  con¬ 
sider  itself  safe  from  this  disease. 


It  is  caused  by  a  spiral-shaped 
germ  that  spreads  fast  and  some¬ 
times  kills  as  many  as  10  per  cent  of 
its  victims.  Cattle  that  recover  may 
remain  carriers  of  the  germ  for 
several  months  and  thereby  spread 
the  disease  to  others.  A  blood  test 
will  show  whether  an  animal  has  the 
disease  and  a  urinalysis  reveals 
whether  it  is  a  carrier.  Antibiotic 
drugs  are  a  promising  treatment  for 
this  infection  in  cattle.  Such  drugs 
already  have  been  used  successfully 
against  leptospirosis  in  dogs. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

]£.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 5.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

Qaloo  Tav  1 


without  extra  cost  with 
pump  to  keep  workmen  P^JP 
busy  In  no  profit  season, 
making  our  all  purpose, 
twice  capacity  of  any  of  comparable 
size,  pressure  pump.  Threaded  for 
pipe  and  Garden  hose.  A  Dealer 
writes,  “Your  new  pump  is  a  Dandy.” 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KENOZA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


i 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Bizet  from  Stock  at  Half  Prlee.  For  Farmer!, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  end  ■amplee.  Direst 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Termer*  for  S3  Year*. 

PORCH  DECK  0ANVA8 
Canvtt  Belting  end  Conveyor  Canvei.  Canvte  bj 
the  Yard.  Write  for  templet  and  Prlee*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PH  I  LA.  0,  PA. 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


1  TIGER  TR/ 

KTjJ!\  East  St 


TRACTOR  CO. 

st  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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“WYETH’S  PENSTIX®-SM 
FOR  MASTITIS  HELPS 
MAKE  DAIRY  FARMING 
MORE  PROFITABLE” 

Guilfobd,  N.  Y.— “Mastitis  is  one  of 
those  diseases  a  dairyman  can  never 
completely  eradicate,”  Charles  L. 
Goodwin,  prominent  dairyman  here 
said  recently.  “Despite  all  precautions, 
cows  will  continue  to  have  udder  trou¬ 
bles.”  Mr.  Goodwin  milks  35  purebred 
Brown  Swiss  cows  on  his  modern  260 
acre  dairy  farm,  and  keeps  mastitis 
to  a  minimum. 

“The  best  thing  to  do,”  he  says,  “is 
to  catch  it  fast.  Then  treat  the  injured 
or  infected  quarter  with  Wyeth’s 
Penstix-SM.  I’ve  used  Penstix-SM 
since  last  year,  and  I’ve  found  this 
product  extremely  effective.  Results 
from  treatment  were  noticeably  faster 
than  anything  else  I’ve  tried.” 

Last  year  Mr.  Goodwin  used 
Penstix-SM  on  Royal  Ruby,  one  of 
his  prize  Brown  Swiss,  who  had  a 
badly  infected  udder.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  she  was  rated  “Excellent”  by  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Association. 

“Penstix-SM  certainly  helps  take 
the  gamble  out  of  dairy  farming,”  Mr, 
Goodwin  says. 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 

YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


WYETH’S  PROVEN  PRODUCTS 
FOR  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

•  PENSTIX  penicillin  bougies  or 
PENSTIX-SM,  penicillin-streptomycin 
bougies  (the  combined  antibiotic  treat¬ 
ment  for  more  severe  infections)  are 
available  at  your  drug,  feed  or  Animal 
Health  Products  store. 

•  For  cows  with  dry  quarters,  many 
dairymen  prefer  WYETH  PENICILLIN 
OINTMENT  or  PENICILLIN-DIHYDRO¬ 
STREPTOMYCIN  OINTMENT,  in  handy 
easy-to-insert  tubes.  Write  Wyeth  for 
FREE  mastitis  booklet. 


WYETH 
Incorporated, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


4//^  "power  failures 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out,  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it's  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

on  of  W1NPOWER  MFC  CO 

Newton,  Iowa 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP! 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar¬ 
anteed  HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 

H A V A HART7  Sol/Wate^C" Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 
Name 


Address. 


Reactions  of  Cows  to  TB 
Test 

Last  week  one  of  my  best  cows,  a 
Holstein  about  six  years  old,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  appearance  and  weighing 
maybe  1,200  pounds  or  more,  was 
classed  as  a  reactor  in  a  TB  test.  I’ve 
owned  the  cow  for  three  years?  have 
used  her  milk  and  raised  three 
heifers  on  her  milk,  yet  none  of 
these  heifers  are  reactors.  On  ex¬ 
amination  three  days  after  the  in¬ 
jection,  the  testing  veterinary  told 
me  and  showed  me  that  she  was  a 
reactor,  but  classed  her  as  a  suspect 
and  that  a  state  veterinarian  would 
come  to  retest  her  in  60  days.  He 
told  me  I  could  use  her  milk  and  also 
could  feed  it  to  a  three  months  old 
heifer  calf  I  am  raising;  that  I 
could  leave  the  cow  suspect  with  the 
other  heifers  I  have  and  that  they 
could  all  drink  from  the  same  tub  I 
water  them  from. 

It  was  quite  a  shock  to  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  trying  to  build  up  a  herd 
and  laid  all  my  hope  on  this  one  cow 
because  of  her  size  and  outward  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  has  been  a  fine  pro¬ 
ducer.  What  I  cannot  understand  is, 
if  she  did  have  TB,  how  could  she 
be  as  fine  appearing  a  cow  as  she 

is,  and  why  is  it  that  he  is  having 
her  retested?  Does  it  mean  that  he 
is  not  certain?  I  never  had  a  case 
like  this,  so  I  am  asking  you.  Do 
you  know  of  cases  of  a  retest  where 
a  cow  does  not  react  again?  I  don’t 
know  how  this  cow  can  have  TB. 
She  gets  the  best  of  mixed  hay 
which  is  clean  smelling,  grain  twice 
a  day,  good  clean  water,  and  is 
housed  in  a  modern  sanitary  barn; 
clean  bedding  and  warm.  They  are 
all  fat  and  even  the  veterinary  on 
his  first  call  remarked  on  the  fine 
condition  of  the  cows.  Then  three 
days  later  he  gives  me  this  news. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  G.  R. 

This  very  interesting  report  pre¬ 
sents  a  great  many  possibilities  con¬ 
cerning  bovine  tuberculosis  and  its 
transmission. 

L.  G.  R.’s  cow  report  is  temporarily 
based  on  her  test,  as  a  suspect.  In 
al  cases  of  non-positive  reactors  for 
bovine  tuberculosis,  a  retest  is  al¬ 
ways  in  order.  It  is  possible  that,  due 
to  conditions  other  than  tubercu¬ 
losis,  such  as  infection  with  other 
pathogenic  organisms,  she  might 
have  given  a  partial  reaction. 

The  feed  being  used  seems  entire¬ 
ly  suitable  and,  as  long  as  feeding  is 
adequate,  it  can  have  no  actual  in¬ 
fluence  on  possible  infection  with 
tuberculosis  germs.  Until  she  reacts 
positively,  the  veterinarian  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  assuming  that  any  slight  in¬ 
fection  she  might  have  would  not  be 
transmitted,  and  she  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  passed  his  examination  for  any  in¬ 
fection  of  the  •  udder  which  would 
make  her  milk  unsuitable  for  use. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  weakness  of  the  tuberculin  test 
is  that  it  does  not  always  indicate 
cattle  which  are  badly  infected  with 
bovine  tuberculosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  never  gives  a  positive  re¬ 
action  with  a  cow  as  having  the  dis¬ 
ease  when  she  actually  does  not  have 

it. 

We  recall  one  case  in  a  herd  owned 
by  the  late  Charles  Hornburg  of  Ira, 
New  York.  He  bought  an  outstand¬ 
ing  milking  female  and  a  beautiful 
cow  in  form  and  condition.  She  had 
passed  several  negative  tuberculin 
tests.  Unfortunately,  within  a  few 
months  several  of  the  females  in  this 
herd  that  formerly  had  been  nega¬ 
tive  showed  positive  reactions.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
only  replacement  that  had  been 
made  in  this  herd  for  more  than  two 
years,  the  attending  veterinarian 
wisely  suggested  that  she  be  iso¬ 
lated.  Although  she  continued  to  be 
negative  to  the  tuberculin  test,  she 
suddenly  began  to  waste  away  in 
condition  and  when  a  postmortem 
was  made,  she  had  what  is  known  as 
a  generalized  case  of  tuberculosis. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  that  when 
cases  are  too  far  advanced,  even 
though  the  females  appear  to  be  in 
excellent  flesh  and  robust  health,  for 
some  unknown  reason  they  can  re¬ 
main  negative  to  a  tuberculin  test. 

Let  us  hope  that  L.  G.  R.’s  cow 
reacts  negative  to  the  next  test.  How¬ 
ever,  even  if  she  does,  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  her  re¬ 
tested  in  another  six  months  or  so. 


No  man  ever  wetted  clay  and  then 
left  it,  as  if  there  would  be  bricks 
by  chance  and  fortune.  —  Plutarch 


I.  YOUR  STANCHION  BARN 

STARUNE  BARN  PLANNER 
has  proved  extremely  profit* 
able  to  thousands  of  farmers. 
Consists  of  attractive  planning 
board  and  51  cut-out  pieces 
of  barn  equipment.  Now,  you 
can  lay  out  your  stanchion 
bam  to  meet  your  own  needs 
—  and  see  it  complete.  Gel 
your  own  Bam  Planner  ' be¬ 
fore  building  or  remodeling. 


2. YOUR  PARLOR  MILKING  SYSTEM 

New!  STARUNE  scores  again  wilh  THE  FIRST  COM- 
PLETE  BOOK  on  Parlor  Milking  Systems.  Shows  and 
tells  you  all  about  parlor  milking  systems.  Complete 
list  of  requirements  —  easy-to-follow  drawings,  explana* 
lions  and  helpful  facts. 


3. YOUR  BARN  CLEANER 

WHY  KEEP  PITCHING  IT?  Send  for  folder 
that  shows  and  tells  you  how  Starline  Auto¬ 
matic  Barn  Cleaner  saves  you  hours  of  back¬ 
breaking  labor.  Takes  your  worst  job  off 
your  hands.  Easy  to  install  in  old  and 
new  barns. 
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STARLINE 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 


STARUNE  INC..  DEPT.  710  Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  FREE: 

O  Barn  Planner  O  Barn  Cleaner  Folder 


Name. 

Town_ 


Q  Parlor  Milking  System  Book 
_ R.  F.  D _ 


County. 


.Phone  No.. 
.State _ 


like  an 
Extra 

Hired  Hand 
at  no  Wages 

Wouldn’t  it  be  swell  to  get 
more  work  done  without 
paying  an  extra  hired  hand?  Well,  when 
it  comes  to  the  milk  works,  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  .  .  .  realize  efficient  feed-to- 
milk  conversion,  build  higher  milk  profits 
with  the  same  herd!  How?  With  time- 
tested,  concentrated  Kow-Kare  condi¬ 
tioning.  Its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorous  and  Vita¬ 
min  D  promote  extra  vigor,  prevent  feed 
waste.  All  stores;  three 
sizes. 

IEEE  CowEocik 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9. 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  Peed  Mix  Drum 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW'  YORK 


PATENTS 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.\ 


LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


Six  years  ol  proven  serv¬ 
ice.  Built  with  reserve 
strength  and  power  to 
bring  down  hard-frozen 
silage.  Double  booms  give 
high  unloading  capacity. 
Handles  corn  or  grass  si¬ 
lage.  Rugged  construc¬ 
tion  assures  long  life  and 
dependable  operation. 
Pays  for  itself  in  2  years. 
Mail  coupon. 


BARN  CLEANER 


)  RAZOR  BLADES  $1.  DOUBLE  EDGE,  Fine 
rgical  Steel.  Money  Refunded.  Why  Pay  More? 
IRK  BLADE  CO.,  2079  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.  29G 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  0. 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  barn  cleaner 
fiell  and  know  the  importance  of 
building  a  unit  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  dependable  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 


Mail  Coupon 


LEACH  CO. 

412  South  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  the  following  as 
Checked: 

o  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 


MY  NAME 


Route. . . . .Box  No.. 


Post  Office. 
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MA  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  mnst  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Farm  Outlook  For  1952 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  Cornell  report, 
the  1952  farm  price  of  milk  is  expected 
to  be  as  high  as,  or  slightly  higher  than  the 
1951  price,  with  cattle  prices  also  correspond¬ 
ingly  high.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  farm  wages  and  the  cost  of 
purchased  feed,  as  compared  to  1951.  Total 
milk  production  in  the  State  will  probably  be 
at  least  as  large  as  the  nine  billion  pounds 
produced  in  each  of  the  past  two  years.  Cow 
numbers  are  being  increased  only  gradually, 
because  culling  continues  at  a  high  rate,  due 
largely  to  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  beef. 
The  report  also  mentions  that  home  grown 
feed  supplies,  including  hay  and  silage,  for 
the  current  barn  feeding  period  are  well  above 
average,  though  dairymen  generally  in  New 
York  have  low  quality  hay  to  feed  this  Winter 
which  began  earlier  than  usual. 

This,  then,  will  be  a  year  for  the  alert  farm 
operator  who  is  well  equipped  with  machin¬ 
ery,  ready  in  advance  for  every  possible 
emergency,  on  his  toes  to  get  his  fields  fitted 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  see  that  his  pastures 
and  ranges  are  as  productive  as  possible,  and 
to  reap  as  early  and  bounteous  a  harvest  as 
possible.  Truly  a  year  of  opportunity  for  the 
early  bird  and  the  wide  awake  farmer. 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  outlook  is  for 
probable  deflation  of  livestock  values,  especial¬ 
ly  of  cattle;  a  lower  level  of  prices  and,  more 
slowly,  costs;  continued  scarcity  of  farm  labor; 
and  comparatively  good  markets  for  fluid  milk. 

Growers  of  market  vegetables  can  expect  a 
strong  consumer  demand  for  most  crops  with 
prices  approximating  those  of  1951  unless 
there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage.  A 
continued  strong  demand  for  vegetables  for 
processing  is  also  anticipated,  with  prices  paid 
by  processors  at  about  last  year’s  levels. 

On  the  National  Front 

HIS  year  may  well  be  a  year  of 
real  decision. 

Having  experienced  12  years  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  charm  and  six  years  of  the  Truman 
homespun,  the  thinking  people  of  the  country 
are  bewildered,  doubtful  and  worried.  These 
sentiments  are  genuine  because,  surface-wise, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  cause  for  con¬ 
cern.  The  great  majority  are  a  lot  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  financially  secure  than  they  were 
20  years  ago.  Business  is  active,  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  at  a  low  point,  and  there  are  more 
dollars  in  people’s  pockets  than  ever  before. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  apparent  benefits, 
we  find  the  rankest  extravagance  and  the 
most  venal  crookedness  in  government,  a 
heavier  tax  load  every  year,  a  weak-kneed, 
amateurish  foreign  policy  which  has  made  us 
the  victims  of  blackmailers  and  left  many 
thousands  of  Americans  dead  on  the  field  of 
war  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  a  feeling  of 
utter  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen  as  to  what  he  can  do  about  it. 

That  a  real  housecleaning  and  soul-search¬ 
ing  are  needed,  there  is  no  doubt  and,  now 


that  the  sprouting  season  for  candidates  is 
upon  us,  it  looks  as  though  there  is  a  chance 
that  there  will  be  a  housecleaning. 

We  need  more,  however,  than  a  house¬ 
cleaning.  We  need  to  return  as  quickly  as 
possible,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  Government  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  further  and  further  away 
from  the  citizen,  and  the  citizen,  in  turn,  must 
realize  that  he  is  a  responsible  member  of  a 
community,  with  as  many  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  as  everyone  else.  The  trend  of  the  past 
18  years  must  be  reversed,  even  if  it  means 
a  jolt. 

The  choice  of  the  right  man  for  President 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all 
of  us,  and  it  is  a  choice  that  should  be  made 
by  everyone  with  the  most  careful  deliber¬ 
ation.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  stampeded  into 
a  decision,  as  we  have  many  times  in  the 
past,  often  to  our  regret.  It  it  too  serious 
and  final  a  decision  for  that. 


The  Same  Old  Tune 

IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  old  tune 
is  being  played  once  again  by  the  same 
old  gang  on  the  same  old  worn  out  instru¬ 
ments.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

As  a  result,  a  two-day  milk  hearing  is 
being  held  to  consider  the  joint  Dairymen’s 
League-Bargaining  Agency  petition  to  add 
44  cents  a  cwt.  to  the  Class  I-A  (fluid  milk) 
price  for  March,  April,  May  and  June  as  it 
will  be  computed  under  the  present  formula. 
The  first  hearing  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York  City  on  Friday, 
January  18,  the  second  at  the  War  Memorial 
Building  in  Syracuse  on  Monday,  January  21. 

This  proposal  is  a  brainchild  of  the  League 
management,  obviously  to  take  some  of  the 
edge  off  the  bad  taste  left  in  producers’ 
mouths  at  the  snide  tactics  of  League  officials 
in  their  attempt  to  kill  the  three-cent  rise 
in  the  Class  III  price.  All  the  ballyhoo  in  the 
world  about  the  hardships  in  handling  surplus 
milk,  and  the  consequent  need  to  revive  di¬ 
version  payments  which  would  be  assessed 
against  all  producers,  has  not  been  able  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  League  management, 
acting  as  a  stooge  for  manufacturing  dealers, 
refused  to  support  producers’  demands  for  a 
higher  price  for  manufacturing  milk.  So,  in 
an  attempt  to  counteract  the  bad  effect  of  that 
policy,  these  officials  are  now  back  at  the 
same  old  stand  waving  the  flag  for  a  higher 
Class  I-A  price. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  dairymen 
are  not  receiving  the  fair  competitive  value 
of  their  milk.  But  is  the  remedy  to  be  found 
in  boosting  the  fluid  price?  Is  it  not  likely 
that,  a  higher  fluid  price  will  mean  less  fluid 
consumption,  thus  forcing  more  milk  into  the 
underpriced  Class  III  bracket?  The  trend  for 
the  past  four  years  would  indicate  as  much. 
In  1948  Class  I-A  utilization  represented  54.6 
per  cent  of  total  production;  in  1949,  47.4  per 
cent;  in  1950,  44.5  per  cent;  and  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1951,  44  per  cent.  Contrariwise, 
Class  III  utilization  has  increased  from  27.9 
per  cent  in  1948,  to  36.8  per  cent  in  1949,  to 
39.2  per  cent  in  1950,  and  to  40.4  per  cent 
for  the  first  11  months  of  1951.  A  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fluid  price  might  accelerate  the 
current  trend  which  is  bad  for  producers. 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  logical,  and 
fairer,  to  use  an  equal  amount  of  effort  in 
obtaining  a  further  rise  in  the  Class  III  price 
which  is  sftill  completely  out  of  line  with 
competitive  midwestern  prices?  Why  not,  in 
addition,  insist  upon  a  higher  producer  price 
for  Class  I-C  milk,  now  going  into  upstate 
and  North  Jersey  markets  as  a  grossly  under- 
priced  product?  Here,  too,  the  increase  of  I-C 
sales  by  dealers  would  indicate  that  there  is 
too  great  a  dealer  margin  —  an  increase  of 
157  million  pounds  in  the  past  three  years. 

If  the  reason  behind  the  present  tactics  of 
the  League  management  is  to  hold  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  line  during  the  withdrawal  period, 
the  management  would  be  much  better  ad¬ 
vised  to  concentrate  on  Classes  III  and  I-C 
where  real  results  might  be  obtained,  instead 
of  singing  the  same  old  Class  I-A  tune  all 
over  again. 


And  Now  Potato  Ceilings 

FARMERS  and  potato  growers  cooperated 
with  the  government  last  year  by  reduc¬ 
ing  their  plantings  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year’s 
plantings.  This  was  done  to  take  care  of  the 
continuous  year-end  surpluses  and  also  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  government  support 
prices. 

As  a  result  of  this  acreage  reduction  and 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  potatoes  have  been  increasing  some 
in  price  during  the  past  few  weeks.  If  there 
had  been  no  further  government  interference, 
this  price  situation  would  have  reacted  with 
favorable  results  next  season  to  consumers’ 
benefit,  because  more  potatoes  would  nor¬ 
mally  have  been  planted  due  to  such  price 
encouragement.  However,  for  no  sound 
economic  reason  but  solely  with  an  eye  to  the 
November  ballot  box,  wholesale  price  ceilings 
were  established  on  January  5,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  for  the  year  1952,  with  price  reduc¬ 
tions  on  white  potatoes  ranging  from  five  to 
10  per  cent. 

Farmers  and  potato  growers  are  justified 
in  their  feeling  that  this  is  a  discriminatory 
measure  and  should  be  opposed.  Potato 
growers  from  various  sections,  including 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  expressed  their  strong 
opposition  to  this  unfair  price  control,  but  to 
no  avail.  A  recent  statement  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Clifford  G.  Mclntire  of  Maine, 
whose  district  includes  the  largest  potato 
section  in  the  United  States,  was  as  follows: 
“The  effect  will  be  very  shortlived,  and  the 
cost  of  administering  these  ceilings,  together 
with  the  turmoil  they  will  create  in  normal 
marketing  channels,  are  factors  which  in  the 
long  run  will  result  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs 
being  more  rather  than  less.” 

We  concur  in  this  opinion  and  believe  that 
these  potato  price  ceilings  will  result  in 
immediate  injury  to  producers  and  future 
hardships  to  consumers. 


Green  Light  for  Pen  Stabling 

PEN  stabling  in  New  York  State  has  re¬ 
cently  been  given  the  green  light  by  the 
Health  Department.  After  five  years  of  obser¬ 
vation  the  public  health  authorities  are  grant¬ 
ing  dairymen  the  right  to  allow  their  dairy 
cows  to  run  loose  in  sheds  except  when  being 
milked. 

A  special  committee,  composed  of  public 
health  officers,  dairy  farmers  and  research 
specialists,  recommends  that  areas  where  the 
cows  are  kept  be  well  drained  and  clean.  It 
seems  advisable  to  them  that  an  area  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  keep  unhealthy  animals  separate 
from  the  herd.  A  separate  feeding  area  is  in¬ 
dicated  as  desirable  but  not  compulsory. 
Farmers  who  are  already  operating  such  a 
unit  will  not  have  to  make  any  radical 
changes,  but  the  committee  recommend  that 
any  new  structures  have  a  minimum  ceiling 
height  of  10  feet.  No  matter  whether  it  is  a 
new  or  an  old  installation,  the  accumulated 
bedding  and  manure  shall  not  reach  a  height 
which  affords  less  than  six  feet  of  clearance. 
The  loafing  area  must  be  cleaned  out  at  least 
once  a  year.  A  separate,  sanitary,  milking 
stable  or  parlor  must  be  provided  where  the 
cows  can  be  milked.  This  must  be  an  area 
that  can  be  cleaned  after  each  milking,  and 
not  one  where  the  cows  are  permanently 
stanchioned. 

Farmers  can  now  therefore  choose  between 
running  their  cows  loose  or  keeping  them  in 
the  conventional  stanchions,  and  in  either 
event  meet  New  York  State  fluid  milk  stand¬ 
ards.  Dairymen  will  be  advised  to  investigate 
carefully  all  the  possibilities  involved  in  any 
such  change-over  before  going  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense. 


“Salt  is  good:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  salt¬ 
ness,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it?  Have  salt  in 
yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another.” — 
Mark  9:50. 

Marketing  apples  will  be  the  principal  theme 
at  the  coming  annual  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society.  They  will  be  held  in. 
Rochester  on  January  16,  17  and  18,  and  in  King¬ 
ston  on  Januray  23,  24  and  25. 
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Farm  Issues  Before  1952  Congress  .  .  .Fight  Over'  Funds  for 
Crop  Insurance  and  Conservation  Program  .  .  . 
Possible  Investigation  of  U.  S.  D.  A. 


The  second  and  last  session  of  the 
82nd  Congress,  just  getting  under 
way,  will  actually  accomplish  only 
one  thing  of  genuine  importance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  most  observers  —  the 
appropriation  of  a  frightening  num¬ 
ber  of  dollars.  The  first  session  re¬ 
sulted  in  very  little  important  legis¬ 
lation,  but  was  marked  by  its  politi¬ 
cal  jockeying  and  investigations. 
The  current  session  may  double  the 
first  in  all  categories,  including  lack 
of  legislation  accomplishments. 

During  1951,  the  farm  picture  was 
about  the  quietest  of  all  on  Capitol 
Hill.  There  will  almost  surely  be 
more  noise  this  year,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  anything  at  all  will  be  done. 

Taking  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  as  an  example  of  lack  of 
farm  action  in  the  first  session,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  an  easier  way  to  tell  the 
story,  only  48  bills  were  assigned 
docket  numbers;  only  five  resolu¬ 
tions;  and  only  nine  House-passed 
bills  were  received  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  Eleven  of  these  bills  actually 
passed  both  House  and  Senate,  none 
of  major  importance.  Indeed,  the 
only  bill  affecting  farmers  in  all 
States  was  one  permitting  interstate 
shipment  for  immediate  slaughter 
only  of  cattle  which  have  reacted  to 
tests  for  brucellosis  and  paratuber- 
culosis.  Two  bills  changed  market¬ 
ing  quota  laws'  for  peanuts  and  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  to 
permit  juggling  quotas  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  production  of  the  types 
most  in  public  demand.  A  fourth  bill 
provided  for  importation  of  Mexican 
“stoop”  labor,  of  interest  chiefly  in 
the  Southwest.  A  fifth  liberalized 
mortgage  loans  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  The  rest  of 
the  bills  were  of  no  interest  to 
farmers. 

This  rather  bare  slate  is  less  im¬ 
pressive  as  an  illustration  of  inaction 
than  is  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  during  last  year’s 
extra  long  session  held  only  19  days 
of  hearings.  Yet  even  this  tiny 
amount  of  work  managed  to  clear 
the  docket  of  all  bills  which  can  be 
described  as  both  important  and  as 
likely  to  pass. 

It  is  clear  that  the  interest  of 
farmers  in  the  coming  session,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  situation  which  will  be 
described  later,  will  center  on  other 
committees.  Bills  relating  to  weather 
control  are  still  pending  in  a  joint 
Agriculture  -  Interior  -  Commerce 
group.  The  Judiciary  Committee  still 
has  before  it  a  bill  amended  to  meet 
objections  which  would  once  again 
put  on  the  books  a  farm  bankruptcy 
law  to  take  the  place  of  the  long- 
dead  Frazier-Lemke  Act.  The  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  will  again  be  asked 
to  tax  farm  co-ops  exactly  as  if  they 
were  for-profit  corporations. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
may  see  the  major  farm  battle  dur¬ 
ing  this  current  year.  A  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  cut  appropria¬ 
tions  for  crop  insurance  and  also  for 
the  PMA  soil  conservation  program. 
That  is  the  program  in  which  the 
Department  ’  of  Agriculture  pays 
checks  to  farmers,  representing  part 
of  the  cost  of  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
jects  carried  out  on  their  farms. 

The  crop  insurance  fight  will 
center  around  appropriations  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses.  Crop  insur¬ 
ance  has  been  in  the  black  to  the 
extent  that  premiums  collected  from 
farmers  have  paid  for  the  benefits 
received  by  farmers.  But  the  law 
provides  that  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
should  pay  the  costs  of  administering 
the  program.  The  law  also  permits 
the  program  to  be  expanded  by  50 
per  cent  each  year.  Crop  insurance 
in  1951  was  offered  in  801  “active” 
counties,  although  810  were  con¬ 
sidered  “in”  the  program.  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  would 
like  to  expand  at  least  to  1,000 
counties  this  year.  This  is  the  back¬ 


ground  for  the  fight  within  both 
Appropriations  Committees,  though 
we  are  speakipg  only  of  the  Senate 
in  order  to  simplify  things. 

Last  year,  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen 
(R.,  Ill.)  tried  to  cut  crop  insurance 
appropriations  by  almost  half,  but 
he  was  snowed  under.  This  year, 
economy  advocates  will  have  strong 
support  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  National  Grange.  It 
will  be  a  fight  to  watch.  There  was  a 
mighty  battle  last  year  over  the  PMA 
soil  conservation  program,  a  fight 
in  which  the  Grange  and  Farm 
Bureau  were  lined  up  with  the 
economy  bloc.  But  the  farm  bloc 
won,  and  the  funds  were  not  cut. 
The  same  fight  will  be  repeated  this 
year  and,  because  the  budget  will  be 
incredibly  high,  the  issue  must  be 
termed  in  doubt. 

•t*  H*  4*  ¥  ¥ 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  seems  determined  to  join  the 
general  investigating  trend  which 
has  characterized  this  Congress.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  go 
under  the  same  microscope  which 
has  badly  burned  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  throughout  the  recess  has 
been  investigating  two  specific 
charges  against  USDA  personnel. 
These  concerned  a  long-time- ago 
alleged  dabbling  in  mineral  rights 
on  USDA-leased  land  by  PMA  St. 
Louis  personnel,  and  extravagant 
storage  prices  paid  in  Kansas  City  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  charges  were  originally  inspired 
by  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.) 
and  resulted  in  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  which  was  actu¬ 
ally  introduced  by  Sen.  James  Kem 
(R.,  Mo.),  but  giving  Williams  full 
cre.dit. 

Williams  has  in  the  past  had  more 
and  even  more  interesting  charges 
to  make,  including  failure  to  account 
for  millions  of  dollars  by  the  old 
War  Food  Administration  and  politi¬ 
cal  activity  by  PMA  people.  On 
this  last,  Williams  has  had  recent 
backing  from  Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper  (R.,  Iowa),  who  has  called 
for  a  probe. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
probably  more  than  any  other  agency 
—  not  even  excepting  the  battle- 
worn  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
.provides  opportunity  for  temptation. 
The  annual  USDA  budget,  alone, 
runs  to  almost  a  billion  dollars. 
USDA  personnel,  a  great  many  of 
them,  frequently  hold  information, 
supposed  to  be  confidential,  which 
could  result  in  “killings”  on  the 
commodity  markets  if  leaked  at  the 
right  time  to  the  right  people.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  there  has  been  little 
in  the  way  of  scandal  and,  even  if 
all  the  allegations  were  true,  it 
would  still  be  remarkable  that  such 
a  giant  job  had  been  done  by  so 
many  people  with  so  little  “care¬ 
lessness.” 

Aside  from  complaints  of  political 
activity,  contrary  to  law,  there  have 
also  been  rather  persistetnt  rumors 
of  other  dishonest,  practices  around 
the  nation.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  this  year  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all 
rumors.  Although  the  Kem  resolution 
has  not  even  been  acted  on,  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  chairman, 
Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D.,  La.)  had 
appointed  a  subcommittee  last  ses¬ 
sion  to  look  into  the  charges.  Straw 
in  the  wind  as  to  how  important 
Ellender  thinks  the  matter  is:  he 
appointed  himself  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  proceeded  to  place 
a  good  half  of  his  committee  on  the 
sub-group. 

It  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  escapes  the  fate 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 
Ellender  and  his  cohorts  are  loaded 
for  bear.  Harry  Lando 


BOX  SPREADER 


Heavy  mechanical  loading  .  .  .  high-speed  operation 
over  rough  fields  .  .  .  manure  and  phosphate  acids — these 
spreader  killers  don’t  stand  a  chance  against  the  rugged 
new  Model  “L”  tractor-drawn  spreader.  The  jar-  and 
jolt-resisting  heavy  steel  frame  and  the  armor-plated  box- 
guards  and  arch  pipe  over  the  beaters  absorb  the  toughest 
punishment.  Specially-treated  wood  box  won’t  rust — lasts 
longer. 

New,  wider-range,  five-speed,  ball-bearing  feed  con¬ 
veyor  drive  .  .  .  new,  stronger,  longer-wearing  steel  roller 
chain  drives  .  .  .  improved  widespread  .  .  .  proper  weight 
distribution  for  best  traction  on  tractor  and  spreader 
wheels,  and  bigger  capacity  box  are  other  top-value  features 
of  this  new  two-wheeled  tractor-drawn  spreader. 

tflW  MOPEL’M" 

4-WHEELED  TRACTOR  -  OR 
HORSE- DRAWN  SPREADER 

The  new  Model  “M”  four- 
wheeled  spreader  can  be 
furnished  with  steel  pole  and 
eveners  or  tractor  hitch.  It 
has  all  of  the  good  work  and 
long  life  features  of  the  new 
Model  “L.”  Roller-bearing, 
rubber-tired  wheels  insure 
light  draft.  Short  turning 

radius  makes  it  handy  to  work  in  sheds  or  feed  lots. 


NEW  HO.  W 

LOADER  FOR  THE 
MODEl"MT”TRACTOR 

Another  new  manure  load¬ 
er  joins  the  great  John  Deere 
Manure  Handling  Equipment 
line.  It’s  the  No.  40  Hydraulic 
Loader  built  especially  for 
the  John  Deere  Model  “MT” 

Tractor.  This  new  loader  has 
the  same  advanced  oper¬ 
ational  features  as  the  No.  30  Loader  which  is  proving  so  popular 
with  Model  “M”  Tractor  owners. 


John  Deere. 


Moline ,  Illinois 


Your  John  Deere 
dealer  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  show 
you  this  new  line  of 
manure  handling 
equipment.  Make  a 
point  of  seeing  him 
soon. 


Dept.  H-37  | 


Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  I  have  checked  below: 


□  Model  “L”  Spreader 

□  Model  “M”  Spreader 

□  No.  40  Loader  □  No.  30  Loader 
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Grange  Member  is  Top  Cook 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder  is  a  busy 
homemaker,  an  active  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
— and  finds  time  to  be  a  prize¬ 
winning  cook  as  well!  Last  yedr 
she  entered  her  very  first  cook¬ 
ing  competition  and  won  15 
prize  ribbons — all  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  She  also  won 
a  loving  cup  for  one  of  the  day’s 
best  entries. 

Mrs.  Scudder  loves  to  cook 
and  prepares  many  special 
dishes  at  her  home  in  Fleisch- 
manns.  New  York.  And  like  so 
many  top  cooks,  she  has  lots  of 


praise  for  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  wonderfully 
easy  to  use,”  she  says.  “The 
way  it  dissolves  so  quickly  and 
rises  so  fast.” 

What  could  be  more  satisfy¬ 
ing,  more  delicious  than  good¬ 
ies  made  with  yeast!  They’re 
so  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
too.  When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  yeast.  And  use  the  best 
— Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It  dissolves  in  a  jiffy  and 
rises  so  fust . . .  gives  you  grand 
results  always.  Get  this  handy 
Dry  Yeast  today. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/t45 

I^__ VS  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Ruboer  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  328,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


BUTTONS  by  the  Pound! 

New,  stylish,  fashionable.  For  sweaters,  shirts,  blouses, 
dresses,  coats,  everything.  Full  I'A  lb.  almost  1,000 
colorful  buttons  including  sets.  With  four  dozen  fine 
assorted  needles  and  10  Magic  Spools  mercerized 
colorfast  thread  1,500  feet  in  10  colors.  Wonderful 
variety  colors,  designs.  Enough  buttons  for  years. 
Sent  for  $1.49  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Better  —  save  by 
sending  $1.49  plus  25c— total  $1.74 — and  we  prepay. 

Order  Today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

THE  BUTTON  KING,  Hawthorne  21-R,  New  Jersey 


PATCHWORK  SILKS  &  VELVETS 


Rainbow  assortments  •  4  interesting  Design 

Patterns.  Lovely  silks  A  rayons  2  lbs.  Only  98c 
(plus  postage).  Transparent  Velvets  2  lbs.  Only 
$1.98  (plus  postage).  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  check,  money  order,  or  pay  postman.  _ 

HARSON  PRODUCTS  C6„  Deptr  12  307  Mott  St.,  N,  V.  12 


for  quilts 
and  niqs 
Write  tor 
FREE 
SAM  PLES 


Now  by 

Urgementt 

MAIL-PIX. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — 

Malt.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant 
in  Album  Form  all  for  25e 
BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


Bn- 

coin. 

PAr 


BRAIDERS  •  HOOKERS 

FREE  1952  RUGMAKERS'  GUIDE, 
INSTRUCTIONS  and  WOOL  PIECE  SAMPLES. 
Also  Automatic  Color  Selector.  Write  Today. 
GIBSON  MILLS,  BOX  181  -E, 

CANAL  ST.  STATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


||||  Beauty 

and 

WP*iotectiaH 

for  your  chairs 

2-Piece 

CHAIR  COVER  SET 


Made  of  quilted  plastic  in  blue, 
red,  yellow  and  green  these  cov¬ 
ers  will  protect  your  chairs  while 
adding  beauty.  Fit  all  standard 
kitchen,  bridge  and  dinette  chairs 
snugly  Colorfast  and  easy-to- 
clean  Choose  the  color  you  like 
—order  sets  for  ail  your  chairs 
today. 

Money  Beck  in  10  days  If  No*  Satisfied 


only  ***  I  a  se 
postpaid 
4  sets 

only  $3.95 


No  C.O.D.  please 

Household 

JtKvJfVlC  Variety  Store  1 

1773  Jerome  A ve.  Bronx  53,  N.  Y, 


-  WOOL  REMNANTS  - 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking  —  '/«  yd.  up  $1.00  lb. 
Pastels  $1.23  lb.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY. 

1191  Massachusetts  Ava„  Arlington,  Mass. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&.  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10,  PENNA. 


Makes  idloG  IGGlII  Fit  Snug 

New  Soft  Plastic  Gives  Months  of  Comfort 

Amazing  cushion-soft  STIX  Liners  quickly  relieve 
sore,  tender  gums.  You  can  eat  anything !  Laugh  and 
talk  without  embarrassment!  Places  stay  firmly  in 
place.  STIX  is  easy  to  apply,  clean,  remove .  Molds 
gently  to  gums;  never  hardens.  No  more  messy 
powders  or  pastes.  Harmless  to  plates  and  mouth. 

THOUSANDS  OF  DELIGHTED  USERS.  Get  relief  from 
loose,  uncomfortable  false  teeth.  Mail  $1  today  for  2 
STIX  Liners  post  paid.  Or  order  C.O.D.  and  pay 
postman  $1.32.  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

DENTAL  PRODUCTS,  Room  1104- RA 
r*H  w  FAX  330  s.  Dearborn  St.  •  Chicago  4,  III. 


For^— 

Uppers 

2  LINERS  $1 

or  Lowers 


January 9 s  Inner  Thaw 


When  I  arose  this  morning,  the  day  loomed  wild  and  gray, 

So  chained  and  dismal  did  I  feel,  I  could  not  even  pray; 
But  then  I  read  the  Bible  —  all  fetters  fell  away, 

And  now,  though  it’s  still  storming,  the  sun  is  out  to  stay! 


Maine 


—  Marjorie  V.  King 


Mary’s  Party 

Unless  there  is  someone  in  your 
household  who  is  watching  his  waist¬ 
line  at  the  moment,  a  delicious  coffee 
bread  is  sure  to  be  enthusiastically 
received  by  every  member  of  your 
family.  Whatever  time  and  trouble 
you  spend  in  making  this  tasty  coffee 
bread  will  be  well  worth  your  efforts 
for  a  special  occasion. 

Use  2Vz  cups  scalded  milk,  cooled; 
%  cup  sugar;  1  tablespoon  salt;  2 
cakes  compressed  yeast  or  2  pack¬ 
ages  dry  yeast;  2  tablespoons  cooled, 
melted  butter;  7-7  cups  sifted  en¬ 
riched  flour. 

Combine  milk,  sugar,  and  salt  in 
a  large  mixing  bowl.  Crumble  yeast 
into  mixture;  stir  until  yeast  is  dis¬ 
solved.  (If  dry  yeast  is  used,  let 
stand  five  minutes.)  Add  butter.  Add 
the  flour  gradually,  using  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  the  dough  easy 
to  handle.  Turn  out  on  floured  board 
or  canvas.  Knead  dough  until  satiny. 
Place  dough  in  a  greased  bowl,  turn¬ 
ing  once  to  bring  greased  side  up. 

Cover  dough  and  let  it  rise  in  a 
warm  place  until  doubled  in  bulk 
(1%  to  2  hours).  Punch  down;  pull 
edges  into  center  and  turn  com¬ 
pletely  over  in  bowl.  Let  rise  again 
until  almost  double  in  bulk  (30-45 
minutes).  Punch  down.  Turn  dough 
out  on  a  floured  surface  and  cut  in 
half.  Round  up  each  portion  of  dough 
into  a  ball.  Grease  the  surface  light¬ 
ly  and  let  rest  10  minutes. 

Roll  out  each  ball  of  dough  into 
a  rectangular  shape  ^4-inch  thick. 
Spread  with  coffee  bread  filling 
(recipe  below.)  Roll  each  rectangle 
jellyroll  fashion,  and  pinch  the  ends 
together.  Place  each  loaf  in  a  well 
greased  9x5x3  inch  pan.  Brush  tops 
with  melted  butter.  Set  aside  for  1 
to  lx/2  hours.  Then  bake  in  a  375  de¬ 
gree  oven  for  about  one  hour.  If 
desired,  frost  with  a  confectioner’s 
sugar  icing.  This  makes  two  coffee 
breads. 

Coffee  Bread  Filling 

Use  1  cup  butter;  1  cup  enriched 
flour;  1  cup  sugar;  2  teaspoons 
cinnamon;  %  cup  white  corn  sirup; 
1  cup  finely  chopped  walnuts;  1  cup 
finely  chopped  white  raisins;  1  cup 
currants. 

Melt  butter  in  a  pan  over  low  heat. 


Coffee  Bread 

Add  flour  and  mix  well.  Remove 
from  heat.  Spread  half  of  the  flour- 
butter  mixture  on  each  rectangle  of 
dough,  bringing  it  out  to  the  corners. 
Mix  sugar  and  cinnamon  together, 
and  sprinkle  over  rectangles.  Over 
this  drizzle  corn  sirup.  Scatter  the 
walnuts,  raisins,  and  currants  over 
the  top.  This  makes  filling  for  two 
loaves. 


What  Would  You  Do,  If . . .? 

Part  II 

8.  Someone  crossing  the  street  is 
knocked  down  by  an  automobile? 
(a)  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  to 
the  sidewalk;  (b)  help  put  him  in 
an  automobile  and  have  him  taken 
to  the  nearest  physician;  (c)  insist 
that  he  be  left  where  he  is  and  not 
moved  until  a  doctor  comes 

Answer:  (c)  will  be  safest!  For 
if  a  bone  is  broken  any  moving  of 
his  body  might  force  the  broken 
bone  through  the  skin  and  cause  a 
compound  fracture. 

9.  You  have  to  sterilizer  a  fever 
thermometer?  (a)  boil  it  to  kill  the 
germs;  (b)  let  cold  water  run  over 
it  while  you  scrub  it  with  a  piece 
of  sterile  gauze  or  sterile  cotton; 
(c)  hold  it  over  the  tea  kettle’s 
steaming  spout? 

Answer:  (b)  is  the  correct  pro¬ 
cedure.  Heat  causes  the  mercury  in 
the  glass  tube  to  expand,  so  hot 
water  or  steam  would  burst  the 
thermometer  at  once. 

10.  A  person  falls  and  strikes  her 
head,  then  is  unconscious  for  a  few 
moments?  Should  you  (a)  get  her  up 
as  soon  as  she  comes  to;  (b)  help 
her  walk  to  the  house;  (c)  have  her 
lie  still  with  her  head  slightly 
raised  while  you  go  for  help? 

Answer:  Avoid  (a).  Always  wait 
and  let  a  person  who  has  had  a  bad 
fall  get  up  by  himself  or  herself 
since  a  bone  may  have  been  broken. 
Avoid  (b)  if  she  has  difficulty  in 
walking.  It  will  be  best  to  follow 
(c)  if  you  are  able  to  get  help 
quickly.  If  it  will  take  you  some 
time  to  get  aid,  make  her  comfort¬ 
able  and  cover  her  up  so  she  will  not 
get  chilled  while  waiting  for  your 
return.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Good  homemade  bread  cannot  be  beat.  But ,  for  afternoon  coffee,  etc.,  a 
treat  can  be  added  to  the  goodness  by  baking  Mary’s  Coffee  Bread  —  recipe 

in  this  article. 
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Duchess  Doll  with  Apple  Head! 


When  the  hard  winter  apples  are 
harvested,  “dollers”  are  happy.  I  am 
a  doller;  in  other  words,  I  make  dolls. 
Many  people  had  asked  me  to  make 
an  apple  head  doll.  It  sounded  in¬ 
credible;  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  apples  left  around  simply  rotted. 
Then  I  began  to  recall  that,  in  the 
old  days,  women  used  to  dry  apples 
for  use. 

I  selected  a  few  firm  apples, 
peeled  them,  cut  in  rough  features 
(eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin)  with  a 
small  sharp  knife,  put  black  beads 
in  the  eye  holes,  ran  a  wire  through 
the  apples,  and  hung  them  up  to  dry 
over  the  stove.  In  the  morning,  the 
beads  were  sticking  out,  so  I  pushed 
them  back  in  the  heads.  Every  day 
for  four  days,  I  pushed  back  the 
eyes.  The  apple  faces  looked  quite 
dried  up,  aged,  and  full  of  wrinkles. 
But  they  needed  a  little  more  color 
to'  make  them  lifelike. 

Using  some  dry  rouge  from  the 
ten  cent  store  on  the  cheeks,  I  also 
reddened  the  lips  with  tempera 
paint,  gave  the  eyes  a  dash  of  white 


(small  ones  shrink  to  nothing),  use 
your  knife  in  a  scraping  position  to 
smooth  off  all  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
knife  marks.  The  apple  should  be 
used  with  the  stem  end  for  the  top 
of ,  the  head.  A  few  whole  cloves 
stuck  in  here  and  there  under  the 
hair  give  the  doll  a  grand  smell. 
Cloves  can  be  used  for  the  hair, 
tight  curly  effect.  I  like  to  give  my 
dolls  a  little  distinction  by  adding 
tiny  white  beads  for  teeth.  The  beads 
can  be  placed  in  the  mouth  after  the 
lips  are  painted. 

I  always  have  an  apple  doll  head 
or  two  lying  around  where  people 
who  come  in  can  see  them.  At  first 
this  was  not  intentional.  Now  that 
I’ve  discovered  that  it  works,  I  do 
it  all  the  time!  Recently  I  had  a  head 
on  the  table  which  I  really  didn’t 
want  to  sell  at  all,  but  when  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mrs.  Ehlers,  brought  a  regular 
doll  to  be  dressed,  she  saw  it.  “I 
want  that  apple  head  made  into  a 
doll;  it  looks  like  someone  I  have 
seen!”  She  rushed  home,  and  tele¬ 
phoned  me  shortly.  “That  head  looks 


Photo:  Arnold  E.  Eastman,  MSddletown,  Conn. 


The  Duchess  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland ”  fame  always  did  look  like  a  dried 
up  old  apple;  so  does  the  larger  Duchess  (a  doll )  above.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  the  latter  is  made  of!  Her  head  is  a  dried  old  wrinkled  Russet  apple, 
fastened  to  a  soft  body  and  dressed  as  a  copy  of  the  original  Tenniel  print 
( lower  left  insert).  The  apple  head  doll  is  the  enthusiastic  work  of  Elizabeth 
Andrews  Fisher,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  collector  and  maker  of  many 

unique  dolls. 


in  the  corners,  and  put  on  some  eye¬ 
brows.  Then  I  used  mohair  for  the 
wigs.  They  were  all  toothless  ancient 
dames:  some  grumpy  looking,  some 
frumps,  and  one  “ole  girl”  had  a 
wicked  grin.  But  they  were  grand 
fun  to  do. 

Mother  Nature  had  helped  me  out 
in  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  each  countenance.  The  color  of  the 
apple  being  just  about  flesh  color, 
how  could  I  preserve  it  a  little,  and 
keep  on  the  rouge?  Well,  there  is 
everything  from  white  shellac  to 
clear  nail  polish  on  my  shelves.  Since 
I  was  anxious  to  get  a  few  dolls  done 
without  waiting  too  long,  I  gave  the 
heads  a  quick  coat  of  clear  nail 
polish.  It  was  a  happy  choice.  The 
nail  polish  firmed  the  heads  up  in 
fine  shape,  and  after  a  day  or  so  the 
shine  disappeared,  which  made  them 
look  very  much  like  real  skin. 
Russet  apples  I  find  make  the  best 
heads.  They  have  a  better  color,  do 
not  shrink  so  much,  are  easier  to 
carve,  and  quite  often  they  are  good 
and  big. 

To  get  a  neat  appearance,  after 
carving  the  face  with  large  features 


like  the  Duchess  in  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land  in  a  book  I  had  when  I  was  a 
girl.  I’ll  bring  you  the  book,  and  do 
dress  her  just  like  that!”  The  picture 
here  shows  you  the  results.  The  doll 
sold  very  profitably. 

As  such  things  often  go,  Mrs. 
Ehlers’  sister  was  giving  a  bridge 
party;  she  used  the  doll  as  a  center- 
piece.  It  caused  so  much  conversa¬ 
tion  that  I  got  several  orders  from 
that  one  doll.  It  seems,  since  then, 
that  each  one  ordering  the  Duchess 
has  likewise  shown  it  about.  Orders 
are  still  coming,  like  an  endless 
chain.  Apple  doll  heads,  carefully 
made  and  treated,  last  for  years. 
Their  only  foe  is  mice.  They  make 
fine  gifts  for  doll  minded  people. 

If  you  are  a  doller,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  join  a  doll  club.  Orders  come 
in  like  mad  when  you  have  a  special 
doll  of  any  kind  to  sell.  The  cos¬ 
tumes,  of  course,  have  to  be  unusua. 
or  historic,  or  must  remind  someone 
of  something  sentimental  or  nos¬ 
talgic. 

When  dolls  are  made  with  love 
showing,  they  sell  themselves. 

Elizabeth  Andrews  Fisher 


Seeing  hi 


IS 


CtfEERIOSU 


-the  OAT  CEREAL  that 
needs  No  Cooking! 

Yes  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  f  GO  power! 


Look  how  that  good  grain— oats— has  been  modernized.  It’s 
Cheerios,  made  from  oats  in  ready  to  eat  form.  So  easy  to 
serve.  Just  pour  out  heaping  bowls  of  Cheerios . .  .it’s  the  only 
cereal  shaped  like  little  doughnuts ...  the  only  famous  oat 
cereal  that  needs  no  cooking.  Extra 
delicious,  too,  with  a  wonderful  fresh 
toasted  oat  flavor.  Get  the  large  family 
size.  Contains  50%  more  Cheerios  than 
the  regular  size  package! 
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j  Retire? 

M9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun T 

X 

j  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

*  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 

■  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 

J  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

■  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
a  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 

*  Fa  rmers  and  Traders  retirement 
»  policy. 

;  You  can  do  it  too — tf  you  start 

■  now.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
2  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 

■  low-cost  policy. 

fpmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details*  m 

t  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  J 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syrocuse  1,  N.  Y. 

J  R-J7  j| 

J  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ■ 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  B 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

1  ■ 

1  Name . Age - | 

*  ■ 

■  St.  or  RD . ■ 

■  ■ 

•  City . State . a 


CENT  TO  PAY... 

Choose  Gifts  from  huge  selection  Na¬ 
tionally-Advertised  silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  toasters,  electric  irons,  mixers, 
cameras,  jewelry _ also  lovely  dresses 

and  wearing  apparel  —  $25.00  worth 
yours  without  one  cent  cost  on  thrilling 

Colony  Hall  Club  Plan!  Your  friends,  glad 
to  join  your  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  sel¬ 
ect  beautiful,  latest-style  dresses  and  cloth¬ 
ing  needs  at  low  money-saving  prices — and 
>udget-plan  terms.  Valuable  pre- 
:or  members  too.  And  you  receive 
gorgeous  gifts  as  Club  Secretary. 

Everything  Supplied  FREE 

WRITE  TODAY!  We  send  you  at  once, 
FREE,  complete  Wonder-Book  of  Gifts; 
big  colorful  Colony  Hall  Presentation  and 
full  details  for  getting  costly  GIFTS 
without  paying  one  cent.  Write  now. 

COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 
Dept.'  Nfl-25  ,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


I’LL  GIVE  YOU 


12  NEW  STAINLESS 
STEEL  POTS  and  PANS  if 
YOU’LL  GIVE  ME  a  FEW 
MINUTES  of  YOUR  TIME  I 

Here  U  exciting  new*  for 
ladies  who  want  to  make  extra 


jauiCT  wuu  want  w  mue  e«rt  a. 

money  ...  op  to  $126.00,  by  just  £,  >_  , 

starting  a  Carlton  Cookware  ^  GIVE  THIS 


C  'b  among  friends  and  neigh- 

. egs  permits 

ret  Hatched 


QUART  STAIN¬ 
LESS  STEEL 
MIXING  BOWL 
TO  MEMBERS 
OF  YOUR  CLUB 


your  friends  to  _ _ 

Sets  of  Stainless  Steel  CARL¬ 
TON  WARE  without  missing 
the  money— on  sensational  new 
Easy  Payment  ‘‘Add-A-Pis os" 

Plan — PLUS  up  to  18.00  worth 
of  gift  bonuses.  And  you  get 
your  own  sparkling  20-use  MATCHED  SET  as  free 
bonus,  plus  as  much  as  $126.00  in  cash.  No  experience 
needed.  We  show  you  everything  — appoint  you  Club 
Secretary— supply  everything  FREE,  including  actual 
sample  of  new  kind  of  stainless  steel.  BE  FIRST. 
Rush  your  name  and  address.  No  charge,  now  or  ever! 

CARLTON'  OF  CARROLLTON 

DEPT.  531  CARROLLTON,  OHIO 


Big  money  career  selling  exclusive  guaranteed,  sanfor¬ 
ized,  fast  color  uniforms  $3.98  up.  Nylons,  cottons. 
Sell  beauticians,  nurses,  waitresses,  etc.  Full,  part 
time  —  constant  demand.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  outfit.  UPLAND  UNIFORMS. 

208  EAST  23rd,  DEPT.  BF-2,  NEW  YORK 


Special  Thread  for  Braided  Rugs 

Extra  strong,  black  or  natural.  Beautifully  glazed  for 
easy  sewing.  800  yd.  spool  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  SHAWMUT  THREAD  COMPANY. 

P.  0.  BOX  73,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Life  in  the  Old  Wool  Yet ! 


Since  we  are  told  that  Uncle  Sam 
needs  more  wool,  we  can  help  both 
him  and  ourselves  by  not  discarding 
a  wool  garment  after  it  has  ap¬ 
parently  served  its  purpose. 


Lots  of  wear  is  still  in  this  ragged, 
old  sweater. 


That  old  sweater,  for  instance. 
Don’t  throw  it  away,  even  though 
the  elbows  are  worn  thin,  and  the 
moths  have  had  a  meal  or  two  from 
it.  There’s  life  in  the  old  wool  yet. 
Smart  little  garments  for  the  young¬ 
sters  can  be  knitted  from  it,  follow¬ 
ing  simple  directions  for  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  the  yarn. 

Just  ravel  the  old  garment  out 
and  into  skeins.  Wash  it  in  lukewarm 
suds,  rinse,  dry  and  wind  it  into 
balls.  Now  you’re  ready  to  begin. 
That  is  the  way  we  recovered  the 
discarded  sweater  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

This  woman’s  sweater  was  of 
peach-colored  sport  yarn.  Following 
the  above  method  of  preparation, 
with  all  weak  spots  in  the  wool  re- 


For  the  washed  and  ravelled  woo 
made  this  cap  and  pair  of  mittens. 


And  a  tam  and  small  sweater  as  well. 

moved,  the  yarn  was  fashioned  into 
this  child’s  slip-on  sweater,"  beret, 
beanie  and  mittens. 

Note:  Directions  for  the  above 
articles  are  available  if  desired. 

Dorothy  D.  Hampton 


1952  Dresses — Prayer  Panel — Fruit  Multicolor 

2975  —  Useful  Cap  Sleeve  Shirtwaist  with  neat  rever  neck  styled  for 
comfort  —  lines  are  uncluttered  except  for  handy  pockets!  Sizes  12-20, 
36-48.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

3036  —  Small  Daughter’s  Ensemble;  paneled  dress  and  coat  enhanced 
by  sweetheart  pocket  detail.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2  dress,  114  yds.  35-in., 
1 14  yds.  ruffling.  Coat,  lVs  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

437  —  Multicolor  Apple  —  Strawberry  Fruit  Design:  Red  and  yellow 
apples,  red  strawberries  with  green  leaves  make  a  beautiful  design  in  3- 
colored,  permanent  dye  transfers  which  require  no  embroidery  —  just  iron 
fruits  onto  gift  aprons, towels,  curtains,  dinette  cloth.  Sixteen  motifs:  four 
4-inch  ones,  eight  114 -inches,  four  3%  -inches.  20c. 

440  —  Lord’s  Prayer  Panel  to  Embroider  on  linen,  silk,  fine  cotton  or 
satin  is  16  by  18  inches  in  size.  Two  versions  —  Catholic  and  Protestant; 
please  specify  with  C.  or  P.  which  you  prefer.  Flowers,  bluebirds,  rosebuds 
and  vines  form  border  for  this  beautiful  “sampler.”  20c. 

2264  —  Basic,  Classic  Three-Piece  Suit:  Deep  collared  bolero,  dart- 
detailed  slim  skirt,  simple  yoked  blouse.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16  suit, 
4!/syds.  39-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  39-in.  25c. 

Our  Pattern  Book,  The  Fashion  World  20c. 


Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  50c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


F  WARNS  : 

or  me/ 1 

Protect  Homes,  -...ijjf 
Farm  Buildings,  Live  Stock! 


FIRE  CHIEF  ALARM  immediately  warns  of 
fire  —  is  constantly  on  duty!  Protect  and 
secure  lives  and  valuable  property  with  this 
new  electronic  fireman  that  is  tamperproof  — 
lasts  indefinitely  and  is  quickly  and  easily 
installed  by  anyone. 

FIRE  CHIEF  ALARM  provides  quick  fire  de¬ 
tection  anywhere!  In  the  home,  office,  factory, 
shop,  garage,  barn,  warehouse  —  in  one  room 
or  throughout  many! 

It  is  a  precision  unit  with  nothing  to  wear 
out,  no  batteries  to  replace.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed!  _ 

Everyone  needs 
fire  security!  Fire 
Chief  offers  constant, 
positive  protection  at 
all  times  — at  an 
extremely  low  cost! 
Order  Today  or 


$1000 

■  is  ppd. 


Complete  unit 
with  100'  of 
wire  and  10 
fire  sensitive 
elements 

Extra  6  ele- 


£■*"**  Vl  Write  for  literature! 
*  $2.00 


Dept.  RN-1 


'ifyeat  Renter  . 

520  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


Save  $2.00  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  syrup  —  a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Mix  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  1  cup  of 
water.  No  cooking!  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
It  makes  a  real  saving  because  it  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
Never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly,  you  feel 
it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  makes  breathing  easy. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  re¬ 
liable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


SOFT  WATER 

CLOTHES  LAST 
LONGER 

Your  clothes  will 
come  clean  with 
much  less  washing. 
A  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  saves 
money,  saves 
work,  saves  i 
J  hme1  Send  for 
frcc  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  M 
&  Softener  Co.  (BMl 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


$  SEW  AND  SAVE  $ 

BROADCLOTH 


BORDER  PRINTS 


Beautiful,  Fast  to  Washing;  suitable 
for  aprons,  skirts,  children’s  dresses 
and  kitchen  curtains,  etc. 
Four  (4)  two-yard  pieces  of  assorted 
colors  and  designs: 


$4.50 


Postage  Prepaid  —  U.  S.  Only 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  check  or  money 

to  ~  MATERIALS  BY  MAIL 

P.  0.  BOX  333 

ROCKVILLE  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 


25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots . $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants . $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  . $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry . ....$2.00 


The  above  collection  for  $5 .  OO  ! 


*  AT  A  i  OH  on  retl“est.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort - 
wn  i  e  luu  ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON  R.’F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Pastoral  Parson 


The  Parson  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Synod  of  the  denomination 
which  met  a  few  months  ago  at 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  The  average 
preacher  plods  along  in  the  work  of 
his  pastorate,  facing  the  everyday 
problems  and  performing  his  com¬ 
mon  tasks  until,  at  times,  the  vision 
of  the  greatness  of  the  calling  tends 
to  grow  dim.  To  spend  a  few  days 
in  an  atmosphere  wherein  the  great 
problems  of  the  church  at  large  are 
being  discussed  and  worked  out,  and 
to  have  a  share  in  that  work,  sends 
him  back  to  his  field  with  new  in¬ 
spiration  and  zest.  The  tasks  of  the 
church  are  tremendous — care  of  the 
aged,  work  among  migrants,  immi¬ 
grants,  foreign  and  domestic  mis¬ 
sions,  social  welfare,  schools  and 
colleges,  new  communities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  church 
seems  slow  in  meeting  the  challenges 
with  which  it  is  faced.  There  is  a 
reason  for  that  seeming  slowness, 
however.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  so  close  to  the  heart  that 
even  what  may  appear  to  be  but 
a  minor  change  to  some,  looms  large 
and  questionable  in  the  minds  of 
others.  Most  valuable  of  all  of  the 
experiences  of  those  days  were  the 
informal  gatherings  between  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  renewal  of  old 
friendships.  Many  of  these  friend¬ 
ships  extend  over  a  period  of  30 
years  and  more  to  the  days  when 
we  lived  in  the  same  dormitory  at 
college.  What  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  in  the  work  for  which 
we  trained  together,  and  which  has 
since  separated  us  so  completely. 

The  common  complaint  seems  to 
be  that  the  people  in  our  churches 
and  communities  do  hot  know  each 
other  well  enough.  They  have  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance,  to  be  sure,  or  may 


even  know  the  history  of  each 
others’  families  fairly  well.  But,  like 
the  preachers  themselves,  they  have 
allowed  circumstances  to  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  real  friendships. 
The  greatest  lack,  according  to  most 
of  the  men  who  express  an  opinion, 
lies  in  the  failure  to  spend  hours  to¬ 
gether  on  the  common  play,  or  work 
level. 

How  do  we  meet  this  problem? 
It  depends  upon  the  type  of  com¬ 
munity.  One  preacher  says  that  his 
men  are  chartering  a  boat  so  that 
they  may  take  some  fishing  trips 
together.  Another  says  that  his 
people  have  set  aside  one  evening  a 
week  for  a  family  play-together 
night.  Another  finds  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  country  bee  just  the  solution 
for  his  city  problems.  One  church 
has  met  the  problem  in  a  very 
orderly  and  complete  manner  by 
having  different  groups  assume  the 
responsibility  for  personal  care  of 
various  parts  of  the  church  property 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  Whatever  the 
plan  followed,  each  is  an  individual 
community’s  effort  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  same  goal — neighbor¬ 
liness.  The  common  thought  seems 
to  be  that  when  radio,  television  and 
easy  travel  widened  our  horizons, 
we  loosened  our  community  ties  too 
completely,  and  we  still  need  our 
neighbors  if  we  would  have  our 
neighborhood  congenial. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  long,  and 
often  arduous  sessions  at  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  convocation.  The  great  amount 
of  subject  material  for  presentation 
and  discussion  makes  it  so.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  informal  walks  and  talks 
between  sessions,  the  men  instinc¬ 
tively  revert  to  problems  of  more 
constantly  present  nature  in  their 
individual  fields;  and  probably  re¬ 
turn  home  enriched  as  greatly  by 
the  sharing  of  personal  experience 
as  by  the  vast  horizons  to  which 
their  eyes  have  once  again  been 
lifted.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Brotherhood  Program  at  Farmingdale 


A  group  of  students  from  the  Farmingdale  (L.  I.)  Institute  are  presently 
taking  part  in  a  “ Students  from  Other  Lands”  program  currently  being 
presented  to  high  schools  and  service  clubs  on  Long  Island.  The  group 
hopes  to  show  something  of  the  ways  of  life  in  the  countries  they  represent, 
and  also  to  bring  a  better  understanding  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  peoples. 
From  left  to  right :  first  row  ( sitting )  Gustavo  Santaella,  Venezuela;  Rene 
Fonton,  France;  Ausma  Matsats,  Latvia;  Billings  Chan,  China;  Yolanda 
Niznansky,  Czechoslovakia;  Alan  Hendersen,  Virgin  Islands;  Jane 
Murakami,  Hawaii;  Vithu  Kichodhan,  Siam;  Ronald  Dougher,  Instructor 
at  the  Institute,  and  Anne  Senyk,  Instructor  at  the  Institute;  second  row 
( standing )  Emo  Cuellar,  Colombia;  Judith  Green,  Czechoslovakia ;  Mudite 
Magone,  Latvia;  Baruch  Ginsburg,  Israel;  Barbara  Fisher,  U.  S.  A.;  and 

Patricia  W angler,  England. 


Effect  of  Acquiescence  bn 
Farm  Boundary  Lines 

When  the  owners  of  adjoining 
farms  have  occupied  their  respective 
tracts  up  to  a  certain  line  which  they 
have  recognized  and  acquiesced  in 
for  a  long  time  as  the  true  boundary 
between  them,  they  and  those  to 
whom  they  may  deed  their  land  will 
not  be  permitted  to  deny  that  the 
boundary  so  recognized  and  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  is  the  true  boundary.  If 
any  question  about  it  is  raised  in 
court,  it  will  be  held  that  evidence 
of  such  recognition  and  acquiescence 
will  amount  to  a  presumption  in  law 
that  the  line  is  the  true  boundary. 

If  originally  run  and  marked  as 
the  boundary,  as  where  a  fence,  or 
hedge,  or  highway  marks  it,  the  ad¬ 
joining  owners  and  their  successors 
in  title  will  be  bound  by  it  as  the 
true  boundary,  even  though  it  may 
vary  from  the  boundary  or  the  true 
course  as  given  in  deeds.  .  •  , 

The  length  of  time  a  certain  recog¬ 
nized  line  must  have  been  so  recog¬ 


nized  and  acquiesced  in  to  give  it 
permanency  is  usually  the  period  of 
years  specified  in  the  State’s  par¬ 
ticular  statute  of  limitations,  or  the 
period  of  prescription,  usually  20 
years. 

In  one  court  case,  a  fence  estab¬ 
lished  a  boundary  line,  and  during 
the  next  20  years  it  became  worn, 
broken  down  and  inadequate.  The 
owner  on  one  side  replaced  it.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  other  owner  claimed 
the  fence  was  not  on  the  true  line, 
but  six  feet  over  on  his  side.  In¬ 
tending,  and  beginning,  to  tear  it 
down  to  rebuild  it  on  what  he 
claimed  was  the  true  line,  an  in¬ 
junction  against  his  doing  so  was 
issued  by  a  court  on  the  application 
of  the  adjoining  owner. 

The  New  York  courts  have  ruled 
that  an  oral  agreement  to  establish 
a  new  boundary  line  where  there  is 
no  dispute  as  to  an  existing  line, 
amounts  to  an  agreement  to  convey 
land,  which  is  void  because  not  in 
writing,  if  either  party  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  agreement. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


. 
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SAVE  up  to  500  LBS.  of  WHOLE  MILK ! 

‘  - — 


Start  Them  Right  with 
MILK-SAVER  CALF  FOOD 
by  the  makers  of 
Near's  MinRaltone 

When  you  feed  Near's  Milk-Saver,  you 
save  up  to  500  lbs.  of  whole  milk  per 
calf!  And  Milk-Saver  does  much  more 
than  save  your  milk  dollars.  Many 
calves  are  border-line  nutrition  cases  at 
birth.  They  need  Milk-Saver's  body  and 
health-building  vitamins  and  nutrients 
to  help  them  through  the  first  dangerous 
weeks. 

It's  the  farm-tested  milk  and  health 
saver  that  calves  thrive  on — palatable 
and  digestible.  It's  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally  adapted  to  your  present  feeding 
program. 

See  Your  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  stocks  Milk-Saver  .  . . 
keeps  it  instantly  available  for  you 
when  you  need  it.  Ask  him  about  it — or 
write  us  for  his  name.  We'U  include  a 
free  feeding  booklet. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Est.  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 
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MONEY 

for  every  farm  need 

Finance  your  farm  the  safe,  low-cost 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  way.  Long-term 
Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages  thru  your 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Association. 
Short-term  operating  loans  thru  your 
local  Production  Credit  Association. 

Write  for  Free  Information 
Dept.  R-3 

310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
CO  Qp  Bit  ATI  V£  FARM  CREDI  T 
By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


EZ O-The  Soft  Dental 
Cushion  To  Help 
False  Teeth  Wearers 


Helps  Keep 
Seeds  Out 


Helps  Ease  Pressure 
On  Gums 


Helps  Plate 
Fit  Snug 
Helps  Prevent 
Clicking 

Now,  pleasant  relief  from  ILL-FITTING 
DENTURES  can  be  yours  with  superior 
EZO  Dental  Cushions.  No  need  to  bother 
with  paste  or  powder.  EZO  is  SOFT  and 
PLIABLE. 

Money  Back  If  You're  No J  Satisfied 

Order  Direct  from  Laboratory 
Send  $1  for  20  EZO  Lowers 
Send  $1  for  16  EZO 'Uppers 
or  Send  $2  for  Both 

EZO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  514B.  Box  9306,  Philadelphia  39,  Po. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,C-122,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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The  De  Laval  Combine  Milker 


AND  REFRIGERATED  FARM  TANK 

CUT  COSTS...INCREASE  PROFITS 


*ker  ties  directly  into  the'  plant  milk 
»id«ng  tank  and  receiving  room, 
and  processor  are  obvious. 


becomes,  in  effect,  the 
mgs  to  both  rmfk  produc 


reatest  number  of  cows  with  the  least  amount  of 


e  mil 


liik  and  getting  paid  for  a»  of  it...cutting  down  the  Joss  and 
fast©  of  rejected  milk— -these  and  many  other  advantages  ore 
eing  enfoyed  right  now  by  dairymen  using  the  De  Laval 
Combine  Milker  with  refrigerated  farm  tank. 

This  De  Laval  Combine  Milking  system  is  truly  straight-line 
tiik  production  with  every  bit  of  n on-profltable  walking#  carry- 
tg,  pouring,  straining  and  can  handling  eliminated.  Write  for 
ie  full  story  today.  P,  S.  Bulk  tank  pickup  . . .  elimination  of  the 
tiik  plant  receiving  room  . .  .  the  end  of  can  handling#  repairs 
nd  washing  and  other  economies  are  facts  for  milk  plant 
iperatbrs  to,  study  and  consider.  Write  for  Bulletin  SA  769. 


a  ..  s  s  Yffigy-  '  '  'V  ' 

JfvThe  De  Laval  Cambine  Milker  and  refrigerated*  farm  tank  comprise 
a  single  milk  producing  unit  which  provides  a  straight  flow  of  milk 
from  cow  to  pickup  tanker— w/thou#  handling! 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
<  POUGHKEEPSIE.  NEW  YORK 

H27  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.- 
(61  Beale  Street., San  Francisco  5,  Califs 


THE  DE  UVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  22 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  NEW  YORK 

Phase  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

The  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milkeg 
with  Refrigerated  Farm  Tank 


Town., 


.JtFD.. 


.State.. 
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NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTIH6S 

— quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  PUMP 

—never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  V  operation. 


'  NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STERLIN6 
4  SPEEDWAY  UNIT 

—for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 


i  milking  TO  cows  or  loss.  Your  pocketbook  can  afford  it— 
»  can't  afford  to  be  without  iff  If  will  save  up  to  68  full 
days  a  year  on  a  16-cow  herd,  save  you  countless  steps, 
miking  in  half  the  time  and  produce  more  and  cleaner 
you.  See  it  today! 


January  19,  1952 


Ilay,  Pasture  and  Grain  for 
the  Dairy  Cow 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


So  much  emphasis  recently  has 
been,  and  is  still  being,  placed  on 
the  maximum  use  of  roughages  and 
pastures  in  dairy  production  pro¬ 
grams  that  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  farmers  and  dairymen  be¬ 
coming  overenthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  high  roughage  utili¬ 
zation  without  realizing  the  prior 
need  for  its  being  top  quality.  There¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  that  very  few  farms  in  the 
Northeast  at  present  are  producing 
an  excellent  or  even  a  good  grade  of 
hay  and  forage.  The  majority  of 
these  dairy  farms  are  raising  just 
a  fair  to  medium  grade  of  roughage 
and  pasture. 

However,  it  is  possible  for  most 
of  these  farmers,  by  increased  and 
proper  fertilization,  using  more  suit¬ 
able  grass  and  hay  crop  varieties, 
and  by  practicing  essential  rotations, 
to  increase  greatly  the  yields  and 
quality  of  these  economical  sources 
of  feed.  On  the  other  hand,  until 
such  improvements  are  accom¬ 
plished,  it  will  only  result  in  disap¬ 
pointment,  as  well  as  a  financial  loss, 
suddenly  to  decrease  grain  allow¬ 
ances  or,  worse  yet,  to  eliminate 
grain  feeding  entirely. 

Top  quality  hay  is  actually  so 
scarce  in  the  Northeast  that  the  New 
Jersey  station  investigators  in  their 


testing  cows,  of  one  pound  of  grain 
to  each  three  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  The  project  was  continued 
for  such  time  as  was  necessary  for 
16  Jersey  cows  to  complete  two  suc¬ 
cessive  normal  lactations  in  each 
group. 

The  soils  on  which  the  pasture, 
hay  and  grain  feeds  used  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  were  produced  consisted  of 
a  permanent  sod  which  had  been 
seeded  to  various  clovers  and  grasses. 
Supplemental  pasture  for  the  period 
from  November  1  to  April  30  con¬ 
sisted  of  either  crimson  clover  alone 
or  a  mixture  of  alfalfa,  lespedeza. 
white,  red  and  hop  clovers,  as  well 
as  combinations  of  orchard,  redtop 
and  Bermuda  grass.  During  the  late 
Summer,  when  needed,  Sudan  grass 
was  used  as  an  emergency  pasture. 
When  pasture  grazing  became  short 
during  midwinter,  the  cows  received 
alfalfa  hay  and  silage  in  addition  to 
their  pasturage.  The  no-grain  cows 
were  allowed  what  additional  rough - 
age  they  would  eat,  while  the  grain- 
fed  cows  received  hay  and  silage  at 
the  usual  rate  of  one  pound  of  hay 
and  three  pounds  of  silage  for  each 
100  pounds  of  bodyweight.  The  grain 
mixture  consisted  of  equal  parts  of 
corn-cob-shuck  meal,  ground  barley 
and  oats,  and  cottonseed  meal,  to 
which  one  per  cent  salt  was  added. 


High  producing  cows  should  receive  proper  amounts  of  grain,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  milk  yield,  in  addition  to  hay,  silage  and  pasture.  This  excellent 
uddered,  deep  bodied  Holstein,  E.  S.  April  Belle,  with  an  outstanding  life¬ 
time  production,  is  owned  by  the  Essex  County  Home,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


recent  tests  on  roughage  feeding 
trials  found  it  necessary  to  buy 
central-western  hay  in  order  to 
supply  the  cows  with  a  desired  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  roughage.  The  im¬ 
proved  pastures  and  roughage  pro¬ 
grams,  now  being  initiated  and 
operated  in  several  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States,  including  New  York, 
are  therefore  needed  and  timely. 

Grain  vs.  No -Grain 

The  use  of  excellent  quality  grass 
silage  offers  the  nearest  approach 
for  the  Northeastern  farmer  to  pro¬ 
vide  high  quality  forage  all  year  for 
his  cows.  In  some  parts  of  the  South 
farmers,  through  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  programs,  are  able  to  supply 
considerable  forage  during  most  of 
the  year  for  their  dairy  herds.  A 
study  of  the  respective  values  of  grain 
fed  at  different  levels  under  such 
favorable  pasture  conditions  to  dairy 
cows  is  of  value  to  Northeastern 
farmers,  particularly  as  it  applies  to 
good  pasturage  during  its  available 
growing  season. 

On  this  subject  the  recent  investi¬ 
gations  of  Hazlewood  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Station  of  all-year  pasturing  both 
with  and  without  grain  for  dairy 
cows,  is  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  In  this  test,  Jersey  cows  from 
the  Station’s  herd  were  divided  into 
two  groups.  One  received  no  grain 
and  was  allowed  all-year  pasturage 
and  roughage  as  needed.  The  other 
group  of  cows  had  access  to  the  same 
kind  of  pasturage  and  roughage  as 
the  no-grain  group  but,  in  addition, 
they  also  received  a  suitable  grain 
mixture,  at  the  usual  rate  for  high 


What  the  Cows  Did 

The  results  obtained  from  this 
feeding  test  show  that  the  production 
of  the  cows  fed  no  grain  was  about 
24  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the 
cows  which  received  grain.  As  is 
customary  with  experimental  prac¬ 
tice,  all  milk  was  corrected  to  a  four 
per  cent  butterfat  basis  in  order  to 
make  the  results  comparable.  The 
average  production  of  four  per  cent 
fat-corrected  milk  for  the  cows  was 
10,579  pounds  for  the  grain-fed 
group,  and  8,043  for  the  no-grain 
group.  The  grain  fed  cows  were  also 
more  persistent  in  their  lactations 
than  the  no-grain  cows. 

The  feed  consumption  needed  in 
order  to  produce  these  amounts  of 
milk  were  2,371  pounds  of  hay, 
2,769  pounds  of  silage,  and  1,933 
pounds  of  grain  for  the  grain-fed 
cows  while  the  no-grain  cows  Con¬ 
sumed  2,826  pounds  of  hay  and  * 
3,630  pounds  of  silage.  The  average 
pasture-days  for  the  cows  in  both 
groups  were  155  days  of  permanent 
pasture,  120  days  of  clover-mixed 
pasture,  and  20  days  of  Sudan  grass 
pasture. 

Protein  Tests  at  Vermont 

Some  recent  tests  at  the  Vermont 
Station,  conducted  by  Ellenberger, 
show  that  on  most  dairy  farms  in 
Vermont  the  pastimes  are  cropped  so 
closely  that  the  herbage  seldom 
reaches  maturity.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  good  pasture  areas  are  not 
plentiful  in  ratio  to  the  numbers  of 
cows  kept.  In  most  respects  this  is 
beneficial  both  to  the  cows  and 

(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  January  7,  1952: 

Fat  Steers  —  Receipts  of  slaughter 
cattle  again  fairly  liberal.  Market 
opening  generally  steady.  Better 
grades  of  weighty  steers  and  year¬ 
lings  moving  scaleward  on  the  early 
rounds.  Not  much  done  on  inbetween 
kinds.  Heifers  —  Market  steady. 
Bull — Good  weighty  bologna  bulls  in 
fair  demand  at  steady  prices.  Fat 
bulls  steady,  selling  largely  from 
$32  to  $34.  Plain  thin  fleshed  grades 
slow  from  $28  to  $30.  Cows — Open¬ 
ing  sales  steady  on  all  kinds.  Stocker 
and'  Feeder  —  In  fair  supply.  Sales 
about  steady  with  last  week’s  prices, 
with  better  grades  continuing  in 
most  demand.  Vealers  —  Receipts 
light,  selling  at  steady  prices.  Hogs — 
Receipts  of  all  weights  biggest  for 
many  months.  Action  fairly  good  at 
steady  prices  early,  but  later  trade 
25  to  50  cents  lower  on  large  lots. 
Lambs  —  Moderate  receipts,  market 
steady. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,143;  Calves  — 
442;  Hogs — 1,518;  Sheep  —  236. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $36.25- 
37.50;  Choice  $34.50-36;  Good  $33- 
34.50;  Medium  $32-34.50;  Common 
$28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$32-36;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$28-31. 

Cows  —  Choice  $27.25-28;  Good 
$26.50-27.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$21.50-26;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$20.50-24.50;  Canners  $16-20.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $35-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $34- 
35;  Common  and  Medium  800-1050 
lbs.  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Prime  $42;  Good  and 
Choice  $39-40;  Medium  $33-38;  Cull 
and  Common  $15-21. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$32.50-33;  Medium  to  Good  L^mbs 
$28-30;  Common  Lambs  $20-24; 
Ewes  (all  weights)  $6.00-18. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $17- 
19;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.’ 
$19-20;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $19.50-20;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.  $19.50-20;  Good  and  Choice 
220-250  lbs.  $18.50-19;  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.  $18-18.50. 

Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  January  7,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Cattle  —  Demand  good  for  top 
grade  steers  and  heifers.  Lower 
grades  slow  and  about  steady. 
Choice  to  Prime  steers  averaging 
1150  lbs.  $35;  one  load  of  yearling 
steers  $34;  Choice  steers  $33.50- 
33.75;  Medium  to  Good  steers  and 
heifers  $31.50-322.50;  Medium  steers 
$30;  Western  Holstein  steers  $30; 
Common  steers  and  heifers  $27-28; 
One  small  lot  of  beef  cows  $25. 

Bulk  of  good  dairy  type  cows  $21- 
22;  Cutters  $19-21;  fat  yellow  cows 
$19-21;  Canners  $17-19;  good  dairy 
type  slaughter  heifers  $24-26;  Com¬ 
mon  $21-23;  good  weighty  slaughter 
bulls  $27-28.50;  Medium  $24.50- 
26.50;  lightweight  cutters  $22-23.50. 

Calves  —  Demand  moderate  for 
all  grades;  market  about  steady. 
Choice  calves  $40-41;  Good  $39-40; 
Medium  $36-38;  Culls  $33-36; 
strongweight  bobs  $27-32;  light  bobs 
$22-27. 

Hogs  —  Late  trading  active;  mar¬ 
ket  mostly  steady.  Rail  hogs  aver¬ 
aging  200-230  lbs.  $19.75-20.  Good 
to  Choice  170-225  lb.  nearby  hogs 
$18.50-19.25;  230-250  lbs.  $17.50-18; 
260-360  lbs.  $16-18;  good  sows 
weighing  350-450  lbs.  $14-15;  450- 
550  lbs.  $13-14;  Stags  $12-15  de¬ 
pending  on  weight  and  quality. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Late  trading 
active;  market  steady.  Choice  to 
Prime  nearby  lambs  $32;  Choice 
$30.50-31.50;  Medium  to  Good  $28- 
29;  feeder  type  $26-27;  Medium  and 
Culls  $22-26;  Choice  handy  weight 
sheep  up  to  $14;  Medium  to  Good 
$12-13;  Canners  and  Culls  down  to 
$6.00. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  January 
4,  1952,  as  reported  to  N  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
strong,  with  heifer  prices  slightly 
higher.  Demand  remains  active. 
Supplies  showed  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease.  Prices  per  cwt:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter,  Good,  grade 
$28-29.50;  Medium  grade  $25.50- 
27.50;  Common  $23-25.  Cows — Good 
grade  $26.50-28;  Medium  $24-26; 
Cutters  $22.50-24;  Heavy  Canners 
$20.50-22;  Light  Canners  $18.50- 
20.50;  Very  thin  $14-18.  Good 
weighty  sausage  Bulls  $29.50-31.50; 
Medium  $28-29;  Common  $24-27.50. 

The  calf  market  was  stronger  for 
veals,  firm  for  bobs.  Demand  gener¬ 
ally  active,  supplies  increased  slight¬ 
ly.  Prices  per  head:  Choice  vealers 
$88-110  with  a  top  of  $131  for  extra 
large;  Good  Vealers  $75-90;  Medi¬ 
um  $60-75;  Common  and  culls  $45- 
60;  Bobs  over  85  lbs.,  $25-43;  Bobs, 
60-85  lbs.,  $18-25;  Bobs,  under  60 
lbs.,  $10-18. 

The  hog  market  was  light  in 
supply  again  this  week.  Prices  paid 
for  available  stock  showed  a  slight 
increase.  Demand  was  generally 
active.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $19-23.25;  Heavyweights  up 
to  $21.25;  Heavy  sows  $15.50-17.50; 
few  small  pigs  brought  from  $5.50- 
15  each. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  January  7,  1952: 

Cows  —  Common  $17-20;  Medium 
$20-22;  Good  $22-24.  Market  fully 
steady,  supply  good,  demand  strong. 
Calves  —  Common  $16.50-22.50; 
Medium  $22.50-28;  Good  $28-38. 
Market  fully  steady,  supply  good, 
demand  strong.  Hogs — Sows  $14.25- 
16.75;  Barrows  and  Gilts  $15.75- 
19.25.  Market  steady  to  25  per  cent 
better,  supply  fair,  demand  good. 

Latest  National  Milk 
Record 

With  an  unprecedented  total  of 
42,805  pounds  of  milk  produced  in 
one  year’s  time,  Green  Meadow  Lily 
Pabst,  registered  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  owned  by  Merle  H.  Green,  Elsie, 
Michigan,  has  become  the  new  all- 
time  milk  production  champion  for 
all  U.  S.  cows.  Lily’s  record  exceeds 
the  former  41,943-pound  champion¬ 
ship  performance  of  Carnation 
Ormsby  Madcap  Fayne  by  an  862- 
pound  margin,  and  represents  the 
highest  record  ever  made  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  Advanced 
Registry  official  testing.  To  Lily’s 
further  credit,  the  new  record  was 
made  on  three-time-a-day  milking, 
as  contrasted  to  the  four-time-a-day 
milking  frequency  of  former  milk 
production  champions.  Her  great 
record,  completed  December  3  and 
authenticated  by  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  soon  afterwards,  in¬ 
cluded  1,246.4  pounds  butterfat,  plac¬ 
ing  her  15th  among  all  top  butterfat 
producers  since  official  testing  began 

Jersey  Makes  1,000  Pounds 
of  Butterfat 

Bright  Design  of  the  Sibley  Farms 
Jersey  herd,  bred  and  owned  by 
John  R.  Sibley,  Spencer,  Mass.,  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  lactation  in  which 
she  produced  19,534  pounds  milk 
containing  1,011  pounds  butterfat  in 
365  days  on  three  times  a  day  milk¬ 
ing  on  official  Register  of  Merit  test. 
Computed  to  a  twice  daily  milking, 
305-day  mature  equivalent  basis,  this 
is  equal  to  14,312  pounds  milk  con¬ 
taining  748  pounds  butterfat. 


DOGS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

W  m  a  C.  CASWELL 

BOX  1013,  ALTOONA.  PA. 

PUPPIES  WANTED 

Pure  breeds  or  mixed  6  weeks.  We  pay  express. 
State  age,  price,  amount  of  males  and  females  first 
letter.  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  BRONX  58,  N.  Y. 


KERRY  BLUE  TERRIER  PUP 


7  mos..  Purebred,  Registered,  for  $30.  Selling  out. 
B.  C.  TODD,  ARKVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


NICE  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  PEDIGREE  AIR- 

DALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

- DALMATIAN  A.  K.  C.  PUPS  AVAILABLE - 

CHAMPION  STUD  SERVICE 

TOAD  HARBOR  KENNELS,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

■DUKEBliED  COCKEIi  I'll’S  AMO  l)OGS 
.X.  Son- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced  V.  5.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Doberman  Pincher  Puppies,  10  weeks  old, 
docked  and  crop.  Telephone  for  appointment,  Bedford 
Village  4-3646,  N.  Y.  Ensign,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. 

rni  I  IF  PITPPIFQ  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 
vULLiL  rurriLo  walton.  new  york 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'tZ'tmTVJu™ 

REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
Reasonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 

-  MINIATURE  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES  - 

(Born  Nov.  25),  8-10  lb.  at  maturity. 

MONTGOMERY,  THIELLS  (Rockland  Co.),  N.  Y. 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 

cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chesapeake  Retrievers,  Purebred,  2  litters  of  Jan.  1. 

Nice  choice.  Will  be  ready  for  fall  hunting.  Duck  and 
pheasant  dogs.  J.  J.  BARTLETT,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

Maplehurst  Durocs 

Spring  Boars  and  Fall  Pigs 
- EITHER  SEX - 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 

7-8  wks.  old  $11  each;  9-10  wks.  old  $12  each. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  1.  C. 
crossed.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Large  orders  delivered  by 
truck.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Wednesday. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  1,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4.  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

- - DUROCS  —  BRED  SOWS  —  FALL  PIGS - 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

CHOICE  PEDIGREED  CHESTER  WHITE  FALL 
PIGS  —  Both  sex.  Eight  to  14  weeks  of  age. 
Priced  at  $15,  $20  and  $25  each  according  to  age. 
Champion  bloodlines.  S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS 
R0UTE  1.  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 

-  POLAND  CHINA.  SERVICE  BOARS  - 1 

30  BRED  GILTS,  50  FALL  GILTS. 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  Route  1,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H  LUTZ  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

TAM  WORTH  PIGS  — -  Registered  or  Unregistered. 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

GOATS 

MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Hay©  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  ______________________ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept.  R  N  5  313  5.  StEHSTOHE  AVL,  SPRINGFIELD  4.  M0. 


AYRSH  IRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milters  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

98  Center  St.,  Br«f»do«,Yfc 


FOR  SALE  •  2  yr.  Old  Holstein  Bull 

He  carries  ten  crosses  to  JOHANNA  RAG  APPLE 
PABST,  five  through  his  sire  and  five  through  his 
dam.  Should  make  a  fine  herd  sire. 

CAREY  H.  BROWN,  SC0TTSV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  herel 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


•  Hum  u airy  boats.  mommy 

magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD  BULL 

The  First  Prize  Jr.  Yearling  Bull  of  the  1951 
New  York  State  Fair  and  undefeated  In  class  wher* 
ever  shown.  A  son  of  the  1949  Gr.  Champion  Bull  at 
New  Yerk  State  Fair.  Just  two  years  old  and 
guaranteed  sound.  We  are  stilJ  using  his  sire 
and  so  have  decided  to  sell  this  good  young  individual. 

POWISSET  FARM 

ED.  WILCOX,  MGR.  DOVER,  MASS. 


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lb3.  Herefords. 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 

Special  Offering 

Hereford  Bulls  —  Horned  and  Polled.  20  Head  — 
Good  Selection  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Two  and  Three 
Years  Olds.  Best  Popular  Bloodlines. 
JEDLEA  HEREFORD  FARM 
NEWTOWN,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Telephone  Newton  3783 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &.  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

10  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Coming  yrl.  HEIFERS  and  ONE  BULL,  all  vaccin¬ 
ated  $300  each  or  ALL  ELEVEN  for  $3,000. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PA.  Phone  822  or  824 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Three  well  bred,  good  type.  May  1951  bull  calves  sired 
by  a  1st  prize  bull  at  1946  III.  State  Fair. 

C-  C,  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS  —  44  Purebred  not  registered  Bred 
HEIFERS.  Due  in  Aril  and  May. 

FRANK  WINKLER.  MIDDLEBURG,  N,  Y- 

SHEEP 

40  PUREBRED  KARAKUL  EWES  WITH  LAMBS 
A.  E.  BUYERS,  W I LLIAMSVI LLE,  NEW  YORK 

-REG.  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  EWES— RAM  LAMBS 
J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  *  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

SHROPSHIRES  —  For  Quick  Sale  —  20  Bred  Ewes 
3  and  4  years  old.  Fine  Stock.  IROQUOIS  FARM, 
COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cooperstown,  229 

For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
bred  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  To  lamb  in  March  and 
April.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


^WHAT’S  ALL  THIS  TALK  1  HEAR  ABOUT  QUINTUPLETS ?" 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire!  Renew 
’  now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Even  if  your  subscription  does  not  expire 
immediately  you  will  find  this  a  convenient  method 
of  having  the  time  extended  for  a  full  three  year 
period  from  the  present  expiration  date.  Do  it 
now  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER, 
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at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  barn 


this  bam  saves  2  HOURS 
of  chore  time  every  day 


Why  put  up  with  the  time-wasting 
drudgery  of  an  old,  inefficient 
barn  ?  Doing  chores  the  hard  way, 
the  slow  way,  is  expensive.  You 
can  cut  chore  time  as  much  as  3 
hours  a  day  by  remodeling  your 
barn  with  Jamesway  plans  and 
equipment  —  and  by  remodeling 
you  can  save  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  cost  of  a  new  barn ! 

If  your  barn  has  sound  timbers, 
you  can  remodel  it  as  easily  as 
thousands  of  other  farmers  have 
done.  You,  too,  can  save  time,  save 
work,  free  yourself  from  needless 
drudgery,  and  gain  more  time  to 
do  all  your  chores  better.  James¬ 
way  equipment  costs  surprisingly 
little.  Lasts  for  years  and  years. 
For  complete  information  and 
estimates,  your  James  way  dealer 
is  the  man  to  see ! 


How  you  save  with  a  Jamesway  Equipped  Barn 

i mm  '  'J 


|  Save  up  to  1  V2  hours  with  Jamesway  barn 
cleaner. 

2  Save  up  to  30  minutes  with  Jamesway 
feed  truck. 

3  Save  up  to  30  minutes  with  Jamesway 
stanchions. 

4  Save  up  to  30  minutes  with  Jamesway 
water  cups. 

3  Save  up  to  10  minutes  with  Jamesway 
ventilation. 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-l  52,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  new  iree  book,  “Better  Barns  at  Less 
Cost.” 

Name  . 

Town  . . . R.F.D . 

County  . State  . ...... 

I  would  also  like  additional  information  on  the  Jamesway 
time-saving  equipment  checked  below. 


□  ventilation  □  water  cups  □  feed  truck  □  stalls  and  stanchions  □  barn  cleaner 


National  Champion 

Carol  L.  Bennett,  17-year-old,  Hornell 
( N .  Y.)  high  school  girl  won  a  $300 
college  scholarship  for  outstanding 
work  in  4 -H  Club  forestry  at  the 
recent  4-H  Club  Congress. 


Northeast  Winners 

Among  the  42  State  winners  in  the 
Westinghouse  4-H  Farm  and  Home 
Electric  Program  at  the  4-H  Club 
Congress  are,  left  to  right:  ( front 
row )  Clifton  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  18, 
Suncook,  N.  H.,  and  Frank  L.  Noyes, 
17,  Oaklawn,  R.  H.;  ( standing )  Otis' 

B.  Williams,  17,  Dover,  Del.;  Marvin 

C.  Peck,  17,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.; 
C.  Richard  Fox,  19,  Reistertown,  Md.; 
Phillip  Lussier,  18,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 


Hay,  Pasture  and  Grain  for 
the  Dairy  Cow 

(Continued  from  Page  62) 

the  pastured  areas,  unless  cropped 
too  close  for  needed  growth,  because 
more  manure  is  dropped  per  unit 
grazed,  and  the  short  new  growth 
is  more  palatable  and  nutritious. 
Grass  of  this  sort  is  always  relatively 
high  in  protein  content. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  when 
a  producing  cow  on  good  pasture 
eats  enough  of  the  young  pasturage 
to  supply  her  total  nutrient  require¬ 
ments  for  20  pounds  of  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  four  per  cent  milk  (all 
that  good  pasture  will  support),  the 
cow  will  be  consuming  an  excess  of 
protein.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
young,  tender  grass  is  relatively  high 
in  protein  content,  as  compared  with 
older  and  more  mature  grass.  As  a 
consequence,  cows  on  this  kind  of 
grass,  which  prevails  on  most  North¬ 
eastern  pastures  during  the  early 
Spring,  are  generally  oversupplied 
with  protein  in  their  grain  mixtures. 
When  cows  are  fed  an  excess  of  pro¬ 
tein,  it  makes  their  feed  unneces¬ 
sarily  expensive. 

On  closely  grazed  pastures  of  good 
quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
support  the  production  mentioned,  it 
was  found  that  a  grain  feed  con¬ 
taining  only  12  to  14  per  cent  protein 
is  ample  for  this  nutrient. 


Various  Feed  Mixtures 

On  the  average,  barley  contains 
between  12  and  13  per  cent  protein; 
oats  is  about  the  same,  usually  a 
little  lower;  while  corn  has  between 
eight  and  nine  per  cent  protein  con¬ 
tent.  A  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  these  three  common  farm 
grains  would  therefore,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  contain  between  10  and  11  per 
cent  protein. 

Wheat  bran  is  a  highly  desirable 
feed  ingredient  for  it  adds  variety, 
palatability  and,  in  addition,  has  a 
high  mineral  content.  If  it  is  desired 
to  feed  a  12  per  cent  protein  mixture 
with  more  bulk  and  variety,  there 
are  several  combinations  which  are 
equally  good  to  use,  depending  on 
price  and  availability.  One  such 
ration  would  consist  of  ground  corn 
1,110  pounds,  ground  oats  500 
pounds,  wheat  bran  200  pounds, 
either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal 
150  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt  20 
pounds,  and  either  steamed  bone 
meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate  20 
pounds.  It  may  be  desired  to  use  a 
combination  of  barley  and  oats,  as¬ 
suming  that  homegrown  corn  is  not 
available.  In  this  case  a  suitable 
combination,  to  make  a  12  per  cent 
protein  mixture,  would  consist  of 
ground  barley  1,010  pounds,  ground 
oats  700  pounds,  wheat  bran  250 
pounds,  iodized  stock  salt  20  pounds, 
and  either  steamed  bone  meal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate  20  pounds. 


Winter  Protein  Needs 

The  Vermont  report  also  mentions 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
availability  and  comparative  cost  of 
the  high  protein  feeds.  When  the 
protein  feeds  are  relatively  high  and 
the  grains  are  either  home  grown  or 
plentifully  available,  it  is  found  to 
be  cheaper  and  better  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  to  feed  a  low  protein  mixture 
during  the  Winter,  especially  when  a 
legume  hay  is  being  fed.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  Vermont  recommen¬ 
dation  for  winter  feeding,  provided 
plenty  of  good  quality  legume  hay 
and  silage  are  used,  is  that  the  grain 
mixture  need  not  be  higher  than  10 
per  cent  for  protein.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  either  good  mixed  hay  or 
medium  to  fair  quality  legume  hay, 
it  would  be  best  to  use  a  grain 
mixture  of  12  to  14  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  content.  If  the  hay  used  is 
timothy,  then  the  protein  content 
of  the  grain  mixture  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  16  per  cent. 


Now  let  us  assume  that  a  14  per 
cent  protein  feed  mixture  is  needed, 
and  also  that  only  corn  is  home 
grown  or  available  and  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  it  is  desired  to  feed  this  in 
the  form  of  corn-and-cob  meal.  A 
suitable  combination  to  meet  this 
requirement  for  one  ton  of  feed 
would  consist  of  corn-and-cob  meal 
1,210  pounds,  wheat  bran  450 
pounds,  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  300  pounds,  iodized  stock 
salt  20  pounds,  and  either  steamed 
bone  meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate 
20  pounds. 

If  a  ton  of  16  per  cent  feed  mix¬ 
ture,  suitable  for  feeding  to  dairy 
cows,  is  needed,  using  as  much  home 
grown  grains  as  possible,  a  good 
combination  is  one  consisting  of 
equal  parts  ground  corn  or  barley 
925  pounds,  ground  oats  500  pounds, 
wheat  bran  200  pounds,  either  soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  oil  meal  335  pounds, 
iodized  stock  salt  20  pounds,  and 
either  steamed  bone  meal  or  dical¬ 
cium  phosphate  20  pounds. 
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in  vegetable  judging,  grading  and 
identification  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Junior  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  New  York’s  Junior 


4_H  Club  program.  A  committee  of  record  for  New  York  State  4-H  Club  _  ,  _  ,  _ 

the  vouth  leaders  of  various  national  members  achieved  in  a  variety  of  Hughes,  Bath,  Steuben  County;  Roy 
synods  have  been  at  work  for  some  programs  in  1951.  <  Curtiss  and  Dennis  McMahon,  both 

time  with  the  assistance  of  several  National  winners  include:  Dairy  of  Yaphank,  Suffolk  County, 
county?  State,  and  national  4-H  lead-  Achievement — Gordon  Hilton,  Alta-  — 

ers  developing  a  program  for  giving  mont,  Albany  County;  Forestry 

church  recognition  to  4-H  members  Achievement — Carol  Bennett,  Hor- 
for  outstanding  service  through  their  nell,  Steuben  County.  Girls’  Records 

dub  work.  —  Myra  Flanagan,  Winthrop,  St. 

This  church  recognition  will  center  Lawrence  County;  Borne  Improve- 

in  a  medal  to  be  known  as  the  “God-  ment— Virginia  M.  Hutchings  Cort-  - _ 

Home-Country”  church  award  for  land,  Cortland  County,  tractor  cejve  recognition  pins  were:  Mrs.  R 

4-H  members.  In  order  to  win  this  Maintenance — Charles  Carlson,  Sin-  w_  Kennedy,  Utica,  15  year;  Mrs. 

award  a  boy  or  girl  must  have  been  clairville,  Chautauqua  County;  Bern1-  Lydia  Smith,  Taberg,  10  year;  Paul 

a  4-H  member  for  not  less  than  three  try  Achievement —  George  A.  Van  craner,  Westmoreland;  Mrs.  John 

vears  and  have  complete  reports  of  Etten,  Schenectady,  Schenectady  parsonS)  Rome;  Mrs.  Gerald  Harr- 

4-H  projects  carried  out;  or  must  County;  Dairy  Foods  Demonstra-  nacker,  Rome,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  King, 

have  been  a  regular  member  for  the  tion  —  Josephine  Simchick,  Cut-  West  Winfieldj  all  five  year. 

SemSUhIvefbLnUSluniofrerade?  Flof^’  U  Col^^GeAevar6  Seneca  Everdell  G.  Smith,  Oneida  County  Four_H  Cluh  activities  offer  many 
assistant  for  at  least  one  year  County;  Rural  Arts— Alice  J.  Gibson,  4-H  Club  agent,  recently  received  a  opportunities  for  both  boys  and 

with11  reports  as  required  °in  4-H  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  citation  for  distinguished  service  giris  to  undertake  useful  and  profit- 

with  reports  as  required  m  *  n  Sectional  winners  were:  Boys’  from  the  National  County  Club  ahle  farm  projects.  Maureen 

WTn  'addition  to  the  regular  4-H  pro-  Achievement— Lyle  L.  Hughes,  Bath,  Agent’s  Association.  This  award,  O’Connell,  16,  Dalton,  Berkshire 

•  An  renorts  tL  candidate  is  asked  Steuben  County;  Leadership— Edwin  given  to  only  three-  people  m  the  county,  Mass.,  is  shown  with  her 

JfreJiew  in  a  spect  report  how  h^  Hadlock,  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  United  States  each  year,  was  pre-  Hereford  steer  which  won  many 

b  J  SvZ  Tervice  to  his  own  home,  County;  Meat  Animals-M.  Samuel  sented  on  the  basis  of  his  many  prizes  for  her  during  the  past  show 

S'Swyad  inswrM  ss  WMia  ts  — •  at 

™  poultf  ’ crops,  "c'onser?  Crooks,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Club 

vation,  foods,  -clothing  and  others  Coi?  £  j  in  Germany  are  not  from  500  to  1,234. 

This  review  should  cover  about  100  r arm  people  m  oermdiiy  die  nut 

hours  of  service  time.  Each  candi-  very  different  from  those  in  New 


The  Lutheran  Churches  of  Ameri-  Nine  national  awards  and  five  Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers  team 


are  interested  in  the  values  of  the  sectional  awards  constitute  -  the  scored  2,762  points  out  of  a  possible 
d  -  . .  .  .  TT  3,000.  Team  members  were  Lyle 


Ninety-seven  4-H  Club  leaders 
and  guests  recently  attended  the 
annual  leader  banquet  at  Rome, 
Oneida  County.  Mrs.  Margaret  V. 
Robinson,  Rome,  received  the  first 
25  year  service  pin  to  be  given  in 
Oneida  County.  Other  leaders  to  re¬ 


girls’  record — Ruby  Lois  Burt,  East- 
hampton;  health  improvement — Mar¬ 
jorie  Malnati,  Richmond;  home  im- 


date  is  also  asked  to  prepare  a  brief  York  State  according  to  John  several  national  and  sectional  provement  —  Nancy  ’Roberts, 
essay  on  one  of  his  own  outstanding  bounty  farm  boy  and  former4H  honors  have  recently  been  won  by  Wmiarnstown^^  poultry 


George 

experiences  in  4-H  work.  member  I?eSntl7  spent  nearly  iorn  Massachusetts'  4-H  Club  member^,  Bemheimer '.  Norton;  tractor  mainte- 

Lutheran  Church  limits  its  deli!  all  winners  of  State  contests  held  ?! Godd^- J ?_aVeJ 


The 


ZarchS  Mo  Wl?  ttal  oi^  i=i=F™  earlier'^  tire  yea;.' Among  them  a'reV  Cke^TaSoTo;  7air“s  - 

^’’’members^of’the  community  *4-H  Exchanjet  The i  Germans :are  curmus  Lorrame  Hoyce  i^onso.  Virginik  Bieniek,  Adams;  frozen 


It  is  doing  something; 
It  is  being  somebody; 

It  is  a  way  of  life. 


ClubmTheei candidate  for  this  award  about  America,  he  found  Most  of  (National  Frozen  Foods  contest)  foods— Lorraine  Royce,  Monson;  and 

wa'Jexp^omi^e  rtl*  **  id^v°LthenY~at%S  Royfe^who  “"a  “eniofto  “  N°™a 

church  membership  for  spiritual  de-  sofdiers Ind  telr Sipen-  Springfield  Trade  sS and  has  Bennett-  Danvers' 

velopment  and  a  wholesome  wor-  derds>  and  American  tourists.  John  been  a  leader  in  her  local  4-H  Club 

sblP  bfe>  a?  .^e11  as  ParflclPation  m  reports  that,  “They  think  everyone  for  the  past  two  years;  Nancy  E.  Officers  were  recently  elected  as 
church  activities,  in  order  to  neip  kag  an  aufomobile;  if  the  men  are  Roberts,  17,  Williamstown  (NationaJ  follows  for  the  Atkinson  Busy 
v,Pe°h  6  aPP^eciate  not  cowboys,  they  are  millionaires;  Home  Improvement  contest),  a  club  Workers,  Piscataquis  County,  Maine: 

^nU V1  l1' 6  ‘rPf1’0*1  ac™es  ,nelP  and  that  all  the  girls  look  like  Betty  member  for  six  years  and  a  senior  pres.,  Olive  Ann  Dyer;  vice-pres., 

m  better  living,  each  candidate  is  Qrable.  j  bad  to  prove  that  I  could  in  Williamstown  High  School,  whose  Kenneth  Smith;  secy.,  Charlotte 

asked  to  present  a  report  indicating  ridg  a  bjke  before  they  would  be-  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Johnston;  treas.,  Ronald  Speed; 
50  hours  of  service  mnis  various  beve  we  have  them.  Grain  and  Roberts;  Virginia  May  Bieniek,  high  Color  Bearer,  Herbert  Badger;  Cheer 
church  activities,  lne  Uroa-nom  -  potatoes  are  their  principal  farm  school  girl  of  Adams  in  National  Leader,  Blaine  Rideout.  Mrs.  Jean- 
Country  award  plan  mciuaes  tne  cr  Grain  is  produced  by  method's  Dairy  Foods  Demonstration  contest;  ette  Speed  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Speed 
suggestion  that  the  recognition  similar  to  those  used  here,  but  the  and  Norma  Bennett,  20,  Danvers  are  the  club  leaders. 

Sicfdurin gaNaatiornf  1  4a-H  ClubWeek  yields  are  hiSher  because  of  m°re  (National  Knitting  and  Crocheting  ’  The  Wake  Up  and  Live  4_H  ciub 
SavTchurdi  BroSeS  intensive  fertilizer  and  conservation  contest),  sophomore  at  Lesley  in  Dover-Foxcroft  was  the  first  club 

W?ek  or  Na Lai  Th  A  hkvement  practices.  Young  animals  are  culled  College  Cambridge,  and  the  daugh-  in  the  county  to  reorganize  for  the 
Week,  or  national  4  n  Acni  \  me  t  and  the  poor  ones  are  marketed,  so  ter  of  the  J.  Stanley  Bennetts.  new  year.  The  officers  elected  were 

-  the  adult  stock  on  the  farms  are  of  A  complete  list  of  Massachusetts  as  follows:  Pres.,  Sylvia  Richards; 

Four  H  ic  more  than  a  svmbol  exeeUrat  qua1^.  Kol^m  cattie  and  members  attending  the  recent  4-H  vice-pres.,  Dianna  Clark;  secy.,  Mar- 

Four-H  is  more  than  a  symbol,  Landswemer  hogs  predominate.  Club  Congress  and  their  projects  in-  jorie  Higgins;  treas.,  Minnie  Leath- 

Sea6  It  IS  vouTnd  ^0  0M  more  ,  J°m  f°U1 f  Till  eludes:  ScSS-RaSi  ers;  flag  bearer,  Patsy  Rideout;  and 

Lt'yoVwhrarl  club' m0kmb0er?°on  Hastings,  Shrewsbury;  canning  -  Cheer  Leader,  Marilyn  Taylor. 

farms,  in  villages,  and  in  small  towns  help  they  have  received  from  the  ^here^  Krzanik C h?s  hir^lce  set ^cfoiSty' ^Ifec^rkary^Slint  "Slub 
all  over  America.  United  States.  Marsha.ll  Plan  aid  he  held 

believes,  has  put  them  back  on  their  dregs  revue  _  Alberta  Wolfe,  West-  at  their  leader’s  home;  Charles 

feet,  and  they  a  e  iLmnpratir-  field;  electric  projects  —  Marvin  C.  Hunnewell  vice-pres.,  Emily  Webber, 

a  stable  economy  and  a  democratic  peck>  Shelburne  Falls;  farm  and  secy<;  Guy  Hunnewell,  treas.;  and 

government.  home  safety — Joyce  Daly,  Haverhill;  Roy  Mullin,  reporter.  The  color 

Nassau  County  reports  that  the  ftefd  crops  —  Gene  E.  Washburn,  bearer  is  Virginia  Stapleford  and 
following  4-H  Clubs  are  on  the  Montgomery;  food  preparation  —  cheer  leader,  Guy  Hunnewell.  Mrs. 
honor  roll:  Wonder  Workers  of  Mary  Palczynski,  Westfield;  garden  Guy  Hunnewell  is  the  local  leader. 
Franklin  Square,  Pres.,  Linda  — Stanley  Pieczarka,  Tr.,  Agawam;  d. 

Gruner;  Florals  of  Floral  Park,  Pres., 

Sally  Longmuir;  Working  Hands  of 
Valley  Stream,  Pres.,  Marilyn 
Cleary;  Busy  Eagles  of  West  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Pres.,  Marilyn  Watterson; 

Northside  Boys  of  E.  Williston,  Pres., 

Jack  Holian;  Beverly  of  Hempstead, 

Pres.,  Carolyn  Coyle;  -  Meroke  of 
Merrick,  Pres.,  Susie  Kline;  Hemp¬ 
stead  Green  Arrows,  Lynne  Ruben- 
stein,  Pres.;  Needles  and  Pans  of 
W.  Hempstead,  Pres.,  Eleanor  Schon; 

Hillside  Heights,  Pres.,  Eleanor 
Waslecki.  These  clubs  have  handed 
in  their  programs  for  their  1951-52 
activities. 

“The  most  successful  year  since 
the  start  of  the  project  in  1947”  is 
the  way  the  New  York  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  has  described  the 
1951,  4-H  pheasant-rearing  project. 

More  than  1,400  club  members  in 
52  counties  took  part.  They  success¬ 
fully  raised  and  released  38,111 
chicks  from  a  total  allotment  of 
50,572.  This  survival  rate  of  over 
75  per  cent  is  considered  exception¬ 
ally  good  and  compares  favorably 
with  results  achieved  by  the  State 
game  farms.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
such  good  results  was  the  favorable 
weather  during  the  rearing  season. 

Yates  County,  with  88.9  per  cent 
of  its  birds  reared,  had  the  best 
average  in  the  State,  with  Delaware 
County  close  behind,  with  an  aver- 


II 


Pig  projects  in  4-H  Club  work  re¬ 
quire  only  a  small  initial  investment 
and,  for  the  past  several  years,  these 
have  proven  to  be  highly  profitable. 
Thomas  Stewart  (17),  Piffard, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown 
with  his  prize  winning  Berkshire 
gilt  at  the  1951  New  York  State  Fair. 
Pork  production  comes  naturally  to 
Thomas  as  his  father,  W.  B.  Stewart, 


/ 1  cu-o  U/O  / l i/O  j  1*1/1  i/u  i  j  rr  .  vv.  wu  "  /»  q 

keeps  about  50  head  of  Berkshire  a^e  0  °‘-y 


brood  sows  on  his  380  acre  dairy 
and  hog  farm. 


A  New  York  State  team  topped 
65  teams  in  the  annual  competition  : 


LETTER  FROM  THE  FRONT 

We’re  getting  stiff  resistance  still. 

Our  Sergeant  died  on  that  last  hill. 

(’Tis  strange,  but  at  a  certain  spot 
I  thought  I  saw  our  timber  lot; 

I  almost  heard  our  thrushes  sing, 

Back  home  at  sunrise  in  the  spring .) 

Our  Sarge  was  buried  late  today. 

He  comes  —  he  came  —  from  out  our  way. 

(At  night  I  find  it  hard  to  sleep. 

I  dream  the  horses,  cows  and  sheep 
Have  not  been  fed.  I  seem  to  see 
Their  big,  reproachful  eyes  on  me.) 

The  Sarge’s  stripes  are  on  my  arm; 

He  used  to  talk  about  his  farm. 

( Remember ,  ichen  you  start  to  plow, 

The  team  is  getting  older  now. 

And  what  about  the  grain  and  hay? 

Were  they  half  gone  on  Groundhog  Day?) 

The  Sergeant’s  orders  came  tonight  — 

To  me.  I  hope  his  fields  are  bright! 

(Did  quail  snow  in  down  by  the  creek 
Last  winter,  where  the  brush  is  thick? 

My  heart  is  with  my  land,  you  see. 

Its  care  is  still  a  part  of  me.) 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue  Ml 
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Poultry  litter  stays  loose,  dry,  non-sticky 
when  you  use  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  tests  prove  that  loose,  dry  litter  helps 
lower  coccidiosis  losses,  improves  general  chick  health.  And  user-tests 
prove  that  litter  conditioned  with  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe  stays  loose,  dry 
and  non-sticky  so  that  it  mixes  readily  with  manure. 

HOW  UTTIRKiPI  SAVES  YOU  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY' 


All  you  do  is  spread  Litter-Kepe  lightly 
over  the  litter  and  fork  it  in.  Use  only  one 
bag  (50  lbs.)  for  every  200  sq.  ft.  of  litter. 
Made  from  pulverized  limestone,  it  is 
finer  and  much  less  costly  than  hydrated 


lime,  and  completely  non-caustic.N 
See  your  dealer  for  Litter-Kepe  today.  If 
you  don’t  agree  it’s  the  finest  conditioning 
agent  you’ve  ever  tried,  write  us  and 
we’ll  gladly  refund  the  purchase  price  !v 


fRfgf  WRITS  TOR  HUPFVl  SOOKlfT  AND  TRET  SAMTIEl 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

«tr©  mode  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation 
of  America 

©apt,  A©  57  Newton/ N.  I. 


World’s  largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Coleile  Products.  Makers  ef  Colette  Crystals — the  3-in-1  calcium  supplement 
for  poultry,  Bern  Cslcite^for  sofe,  non-skid  horn  floors,  and  MICQ  Truce  Minerol  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


CAREFUL  brooding 


means 


HEALTHY  chicks  %  c.  t.  k^u 


Brooding  methods  that  raise 
healthy  birds  make  the  most  money, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
doing  the  job. 

Gas  brooding  is  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  method.  It  is  not  the  cheapest, 
nor  does  it  give  the  dryest  pens.  Yet 
it  is  popular  because  the  firing  job 
is  easy,  it  gives  enough  heat,  the 
fire  safety  factor  is  high  and  the 
brooders  can  be  swung  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  for  cleaning  the  pens.  Poultry- 
men  like  gas  for  both  replacement 
and  broiler  chicks.  Gas  is  practically 
the  only  brooding  heat  in  areas 
where  natural  gas  can  be  had  at  low 
cost.  Farmers  in  some  areas  have  gas 
on  their  own  farms.  Bottled  or  tank 
gas  works  equally  well  and  costs  are 
within  reason. 

Coal,  wood  and  oil  have  been  but 
little  improved  in  recent  years.  They 
are  satisfactory  but  the  labor  costs 
are  high,  the  fire  risks  greater  and 
they  are  not  adaptable  to  commercial 
methods. 

Hot  Water — Hot  Air  Combination 

For  fuel  economy,  for  labor  saving 
and  for  good  chicks,  my  choice  be¬ 
tween  hot  water,  hot  air  and  space 
heaters  is  hot  water.  A  combination 
of  hot  water  and  space  heaters,  how- 


When  we  were  too  clean  in 
brooding  chicks,  we  were  always  in 
trouble.  There  was  no  resistance  to 
coccidiosis.  Practically  mature  birds 
came  down  with  it  and  were  virtu¬ 
ally  ruined.  Since  we  turned  to 
brooding  without  a  change  in  the 
litter  during  the  brooding  period, 
that  situation  is  improved. 

There  is  still  a  question  as  to  how 
much  resistance  is  built  up  when 
chicks  have  medicated  mash.  Grow¬ 
ers  in  Massachusetts  are  divided  in 
their  opinions.  Some  of  them  feed 
medicated  mash  until  the  birds  go  to 
range;  others  feed  ordinary  mash 
and  use  medicated  water  with  the 
first  sign  of  trouble.  A  trained 
poultryman  who  observes  chicks 
closely  can  raise  good  birds  with  the 
latter  plan.  Inexperienced  growers 
are  likely  to  do  better  with  the  medi¬ 
cated  mash. 

Except  under  unusual  conditions  it 
is  probably  best  to  brood  chicks  that 
are  to  become  layers  .on  new  litter. 
With  broilers  the  situation  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Here  the  labor  of  cleaning  the 
houses,  the  litter  expense  and  the 
sale  of  the  birds  at  the  early  age 
throw  a  different  light  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  three 
broods  should  be  raised  on  litter 
without  a  change.  The  best  time  to 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  breGd  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chlckt  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW. 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


ipeclal  Egg 
200.000  big. 
"  DON’T 


Barred  K  White  Roeka,  Now  Hampshire* 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandotte*,  Rock  X 
Hsmps,  Hamp  X  Rooks,  Wyan  X  Hamps 
Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  A  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  & 
Buff  Minorca*,  Anconas,  Austra-Whites. 

Light  Brahmas,  Whits  A  Black  Giants, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps, 
Wyandotte*,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  ] 
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PRICES  PER  100 
Non-$exed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$12.95  $17.95  $13.90 


12.95 

13.95 

15.95 


28.00 

29.90 

19.95 


3.95 

5.95 
17.00 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


OS  Per  TOO 
T|Ja'w  Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg* 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


*10*5 


Per  100 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  31st  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Bed  A  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wk.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  Sc  prices.  MATTERN8 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


H-EmnnanH 

Cornish-X-Hampshires ;  Cornlsh-X- Bocks ; 
A  u  s  t  r  a-X- Whites;  Wyandottes-X-Bock; 
Hampshire-X-Bocks ;  Minorca -X-Leghorns, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  and  broilers.  Pullorum 
Passed.  U.  S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  826- A,  Decatur, III. 


BARRED  Holland  X  While  Leghorn 
tross  Breed  Baby  Chicks 

The  White  Egg  Layer  often  "called  Speckled  Romans. 
Also  White  Leghorn,  White  Rock  and  New  Hamp- 
shires.  PULLETS,  COCKERELS  or  STRAIGHT 
RUN.  Males  3  cts.  up;  Pullets  26  ets,  up,  Ohio- 
U  S.  Aproved.  Write  for  Price  List. 

WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


-  GRAY -LEGHORN  CROSS  - 

California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5-A,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


1IW  HAMPSHIRE! 

225-300  IGG  PEDIGREED 


One  of  the  two  oldest  strains  of  New  Hamps  in  the  U  S. 

In  recent  4-yr  period  under  U  S.  Record  of  Performance, 
the  qualifying  laying  average  ran  from  239  to  243  eggs 
per  bird.  Egg  weights  over  25  ounces  per  dozen.  Trap- 
nested  and  pedigreed  since  1924.  Body  weight  regularly 
over  5  Yi  pounds  per  pullet.  Bred  consistently  for  high 
flock  averages  Progeny  tested  27  years.  The  finest  egg 
blood  money  can  buy,  plus  large  hens  and  heavy,  fast- 
maturing  cockerels  to  sell  for  meat. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  GOLDEN  BROADS 

&  OTHER  MEAT  &  EGG  FOWL 


Golden  Broads — America's  broiler  sensation- 
in  U.  S  1951  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest 


-Highest  livability 
Also  New  DOM! 


NANT  WHITES,  CORNISH-WHITES— extra  profit  broilers 


E3S 


CAT  A 10C  and  DISCOUNTS 

Introduce  NEW  GOLDEN  BLACK  SEX  LINK  PULLETS 
HEN  BREEDER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  other  money-mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  Write  today 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  A-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  cheapest  brooding  systems  is  hot  water. 
Pipes  along  the  wall,  as  shown,  with  a  slanting  hover  over  them,  give  ample 
heat.  At  the  Alger  Poultry  Farm,  Brockton,  Mass.,  one  and  a  half  inch  fin- 
pipe  supply  the  heat.  In  wide  brooder  houses  the  pipes  are  usually  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  pen  and  are  parallel  to  the  floor.  Smooth  pipes  are 
^  generally  used  in  this  case. 


ever  may  offer  some  slight  advan¬ 
tages. 

Some  brooder  houses  have  hot 
water  pipes  above  the  floor,  with  a 
hover  above,  plus  space  heaters 
placed  near  the  ceiling.  Heat  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  pipes  during  the  first 
month  when  heating  requirements 
are  high.  Later  valves  controlling 
this  heat  are  closed  and  space  heat¬ 
ers  go  into  action.  The  temperature 
is  carried  just  high  enough  to  have 
the  necessary  effect  on  the  litter 
dryness. 

Hot  air  heat,  it  seems,  lacks  con¬ 
siderable  in  making  it  ideal.  Room 
temperatures  are  usually  about  the 
same  throughout  the  pens  which  is 
not  a  good  brooding  condition,  nor  a 
comfortable  working  condition.  Air 
is  entirely  too  dry  in  most  of  the 
hot  air  installations.  These  con¬ 
ditions  will  have  to  be  improved  to 
make  hot  air  entirely  workable.  No 
doubt  this  improvement  can  be 
made. 

Brooding  with  electric  heating 
lamps  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  considerable  more  obser¬ 
vation  is  needed  before  trying  to  ap¬ 
praise  their  value. 


change,  if  this  is  the  program,  is  for 
the  December  or  January  brood. 
That  gives  new  litter  for  the  cold 
weather  brood  without  a  high  ma¬ 
nure  and  ammonia  content.  This 
ammonia  content  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  causes  eye  infection  under 
winter  conditions. 

Important  Precautions 

The  red  mite  problem  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  every  brooder  house 
should  be  made  safe  before  the 
brooding  starts.  Carbqlineum,  ap¬ 
plied  pure  either  with  a  paint  brush 
or  spray,  is  the  most  effective  method 
found.  It  is  doubly  effective  if  used 
during  the  winter  period.  Then  a 
single  application  is  effective  for  a 
year.  Carbolineum  contains  strong' 
chemicals  and  the  face  and  hands 
should  be  protected  against  buring'. 
The  brooder  house  needs  three  or 
four  weeks  for  the  clearing  of  the 
fumes  before  chicks  are  brooded. 
Fumes  give  a  characteristic  burning 
and  blisters  under  the  skin. 

Leukosis,  including  the  big  livers, 
paralysis  and  blindness,  is  so  im- 


The  Litter  Question 

We  have  a  very  controversial  sub¬ 
ject  in  how  to  handle  litter.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  happy  medium  or  middle 
ground  is  the  best. 


When  birds  have  been  well  brooded, 
it  is  half  the  battle.  The  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  ( top  picture )  were  properly 
brooded  and  are  laying  well  on  the 
poultry  farm  of  Ruben  Cummings, 
Erin ,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 
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Outstanding 
Quality  for  o vmr  50  yoarr 


GET  THIS  KIND  OF  PRODUCTION 
ON  YOUR  FARM! 

“5  lb.  birds  at  13  weeks  and  8  lb.  Ca¬ 
pons  at  20  weeks”.  .  .  “Easy  to  dress 
— no  dark  pin  feathers”.  .  .  “Our  pen 
laying  70%  at  514  months”.  .  .  “At  10 
months  laying  80%.” 


portant  that  it  needs  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  get  pullets  that  live. 
While  authorities  debate  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  passed  through  the 
hatching  egg,  there  are  few  who 
question  that  the  chicks  can  pick  it 
up  during  the  brooding  period.  Pro¬ 
tection  from  early  exposures  to  the 
virus  is  so  important  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  brood  the  chicks  in 
the  same  building  with  older  birds. 
Authorities  at  Cornell  think  that  150 
feet  is  probably  a  safe  distance.  The 
chicks  are  quite  vulnerable  while 
young,  but  become  far  more  resis¬ 
tant  as  they  get  older. 


We  have  many  such  reports  from  our 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  It’ll  pay 
you  to  try  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  too. 


Every  breeder  100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum 
Clean. 

Free  circular  tells  full 
story  of  our  54  years 
breeding — gives  proof 
of  profits  made  by 
others. 


Write  Today! 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


Joseph  TOLMAN  M°NS' 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


CHAMBERLIN 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex-  Link)  CHICKS 

Bred  to  live  and  produce  meat 
and  eggs  efficiently  on  your  farm. 
25  years  breeding  background. 
Proven  profit  makers  on  hundreds 
of  farms.  Order  yours  soon! 

All  chicks  from  our  Vt.  -  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders. 

Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  yours  soon! 
Write  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiebo™,6vt. 


High  Egg  Production  Pays  Off! 
Famous  RICE  BROTHERS  Strain 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Available  also-proven  Rice-Babcock  Strain 
Cross.  Healthy  Chicks  plus  chalk-white 
eggs  with  top  production. 


For  Egg  Production  and  Meat  Quality 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Write,  wire  or  phone  today  for  price* 
including  early  order  discounts  and  full 
information. 


R.  D.  3,  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


What  “Sterling”  Is  to  Silver, 
CHRISTIE’S  SPIZZERINKTUM 
New  Hampshires  is  to  the  “All- 
Purpose”  Bird  .... 

•  When  a  woman  buys  silver 
she  need  learn  no  more  about  the 
product  than  that  it  carries  the  name 
“Sterling."  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  poultry  raiser  who  buys  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires.  He  knows  that 
Christie's  Is  a  superior  meat-type  bird  that  has 
the  abililty  to  produce  eggs  In  sufficient  numbers 
to  prove  profitable  to  flock  owners,  hatchery  men, 
broiler  growers,  processors,  packers  and  finally,  to 
the  consuming  public.  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved— Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.  Box  2,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


LIGHT  COLORED 


New  Hamps 


U.  S.  Pullorum  Cleon 
Money-making  strain  famous  15 
years  for  egg  production,  high- 
feed  efficiency,  vigor.  Also  Sav¬ 
age  BROILER  chicks.  Cornish  X, 
Barred  X,  White  X,  New  Hamps. 

SAVAGE  hI?c"h"!,y 

DEPT.  R.  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO.  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  -  I  to  II 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Changes  in  Feeding  Rations 

Most  of  today’s  rations  for  start¬ 
ing  layers  and  for  broilers  are  of  the 
high  efficiency  type.  They  carry 
large  percentages  of  corn,  soybean 
oil  meal  and  wheat  middlings.  These 
make  them  heavy.  They  grow  chicks 
fast.  Broilers  are  carried  to  market 
age  on  these  rations. 

The  replacement  pullets  are 
carried  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  Many 
poultrymen  debate  the  advisability 
of  starting  the  layers  on  these  fast 
growing  rations.  Yet  the  experimen¬ 
tal  work  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  by  many  of  the  feed 
companies  show  that  it  is  the  thing 
to  do.  They  think  an  early,  fast  start 
does  not  appear  to  affect  final  body 
size  and  egg  size. 

Just  how  to  feed  pullets  on  range 
is  debatable.  For  one  who  has  to 
buy  all  the  feed,  there  probably  is 
little  difference  between  the  cost 
of  all  pellets,  grain  and  pellets,  and 
grain  and  mash.  Neither  is  there 
much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
pullet  in  the  Fall. 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
we  have  had  six  or  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  without  hoppers  on  the 
range.  Pellets  are  fed  in  the  morning, 
grain  at  night,  keeping  the  propor¬ 
tions  as  near  50-50  as  possible.  Both 
are  scattered  with  a  lime  spreader. 

Range  or  Confinement  Rearing 

Last  Fall  pullets  were  in  particu¬ 
larly  good  condition  at  housing  time. 
The  range  had  never  been  better 
because  of  ample  rain  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  factor.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  raise  good  pullets  than  on  a 
good  grassy  range  with  plenty  of 
blue  grass  or  ladino  clover  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  ration. 

We  have  hundreds  of  ranges  in 
Massachusetts  that  are  not  rotated — 
more  because  of  land  shortages  than 
because  of  the  belief  that  rotation  is 
not  necessary.  I  think  rotation  is  less 
important  when  the  ground  is  almost 
completely  covered  with  sod.  It  is 
the  bare,  poorly  drained  range  that 
becomes  the  place  where  worm  eggs 
are  built  up  to  harmful  numbers. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  con¬ 
finement  rearing  of  layers.  Those 
who  have  tried  both  methods  find 
it  satisfactory  in  terms  of  pullet 
quality.  Birds  have  about  the  same 
weight  but  the  range  birds  are 
smoother  feathered  and  look  better. 
Production  seems  to  be  about  the 
same. 

Hatching  Dates 

The  greatest  demand  and  best 
prices  are  for  eggs  from  June 
through  November.  The  spring 
hatches  are  dropping  in  production 
during  this  period.  Winter  hatches — 
usually  in  January  and  February  are 
those  that  hit  this  good  market. 
These  pullets  tend  to  mature  early 
and,  although  their  egg  size  is  small 
for  a  time,  they  are  good  money 
makers.  If  the  eggs  pay  for  the  cost 
of  raising  by  November  or  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  bird  or  fowl  return  gives 
a  profit  of  $1.00  to  $1.50.  It  is  not  as 
good  as  we  once  did,  but  today  this 
fowl  has  millions  of  broilers  to  com¬ 
pete  with  in  the  Fall. 

Early  Summer  hatches  are  slow  in 
coming  into  production  but  with 
lights,  hold  up  well.  August  and 
September  hatched  pullets  are  show¬ 
ing  up  particularly  well.  They  ma¬ 
ture  about  normally  and  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  spring  and  summer  pro¬ 
duction.  These  pullets  are  excellent 
producers  of  broiler  hatching  eggs 
from  February  through  August,  a 
time  when  they  are  badly  needed 
and  prices  are  best.  Late  October, 
November  and  December  chicks  are 
the  most  expensive  to  brood,  are  the 
smallest  and  lay  the  smallest  eggs. 
Yet  they,  too,  have  a  place  although 
that  place  is  becoming  less  important 
in  our  programs. 


WITH 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul¬ 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines— Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa . 


The  Right  Start  for  Greater  Profits 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’ 
Chicks,  Our  progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the 
Inherent  abilities  to  live  and  produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets)  and  R.  I.  REDS 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE  -U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  25,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 


Have  a  reputation-  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks’  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  Journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


Tells  how  we  produce 
these  big  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can 
Help  YOU  to  mako  more  money 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  todayl 


JOE  PARKS  t  SONS 
ALTOONA,  PA. 


Hapman 

hicks 
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(food.  Ptoftits 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 
N.Y.  —  U.8.  APPROVED- 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


0.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON. 


Now  Hatching  . . . 

Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns, 
production  -bred 
Reds  and  Red- 
Rocks.  37  years 
producing  healthy 
chicks.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE 
Folder  and  prices, 

rushville,  n.  y 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKSI 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  weeks  | 
old.  R.  O.  P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA.  1 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hail  Brothers  customers  mako 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


NON' BROODY  HAMPS 


Take  the 
gamble  out  of  your  poultry  invest¬ 
ment.  Try  chicks  from  our  high- 
producing,  light-colored,  non-broody, 
strain  of  New  Hampshires.  Mass. 
U.S.  R.O.P.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved.  Write  for  circular.  Box  A -7. 


1000  PULLETS  —  LAYING  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
1200  PULLETS.  Ready  to  lay.  RED  ROCK  CROSS. 
All  Laying  Strain. 

JAS.  G.  HILDERBRAND.  INC. 

I  MARIAVILLE  ROAD,  SCHENECTADY  6,  N.Y. 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply'  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THEY  LIVE  •  THEY  LAY  •  THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits — ORDER 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks 
that  give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight 
gains  that  mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  ROCKS,  CORNISH.  All  Crosses.  15,000 
Breeders.  For  full  information,  write  — 


L.  P.  GUNSCH,  Box  N.  R.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N..Y. 


Our  39th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  A  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  We  buy  no  eggs.  JUNIATA  POULTRY 
FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


GRAYBIL  L’S  CHICKS 


PA.-U.  S.  APPROVE D*PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 
For  Bigger  Profits,  write  for  free  prices  on  our  large 
Type  WH.  Leghorns  &  New  Hampshires  from  our  own 
Personal  Supervised  Breeders.  St.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Postpaid  Live  Del.  Guar.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  FARMS, 
BOX  6,  C0C0LAMUS,  PENNA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Box 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Chicks  from  pullorum  clean  N.  Hampshire 
hens  and  pedigreed  sires  whose  dam’s  egg  records  were 
as  high  as  321  eggs.  Wo  also  have  Cornish  Hamp.  cross 
&  W.  Cornish.  $15-100.  H.  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Stern  Bros. 

{eohovia 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

■rock-hamp  CROSS 

SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


Spend  Less — 


GET  MORE  with  STERN’S  “BIG-4” 


•  STERN’S  “BIG-4”  egg-meat  strains 
have  helped  thousands  of  Vineland 
poultrymen,  and  others,  become  notable 
successes.  This  can  be  your  poultry 
future  too.  Depend  on  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “BIG-4”  to  pave  your  way  to 
a  profitable  poultry  career. 


1)  STERN’S  ‘LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS’. 
Aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Aver¬ 
age  yield  from  200  to  300  pure  white, 
premium,  large  eggs. 


2)  STERN’S  ‘NEW  HAMPSHIRES’.  All¬ 
purpose  chicks  that  become  great 
layers  as  well  as  top  money-making 
meat  birds. 


3)  STERN’S  ‘ROCK  HAMP  CROSSES’. 
These  famous  chicks  mature  early; 
weight  gains  are  sensational.  Out¬ 
standing  for  full-feathering. 


4)  STERNS  ‘SEX-LINK  CROSSES.’  Pul¬ 
lets  make  champion  layers,  cockerels 
make  heavy,  plump  fryers  and 
roasters. 


(U.S.-N.J.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean) 


Order  early!  Write  for  fact-filled 
catalog  and  price  list. 


CHICKS 

FROM  2  la  5  U»R  OLD  ■ 

leghorn  / 
ED 


Stern  Bros 


SOUTH  VINELAND.  N.  J 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  St  REP 


KIND  of  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  for  a  FLOCK 
of  REAL  LAYERS 

Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Improved 
for  years  with  direct  bloodlines  LEADING 
of  famous  high  production  BREEDS, 
strains.  A  I  I  chicks  U<  S.  CROSSBREDS, 
Pullorum  Passed.  HYBRIDS. 


Special  Broiler  Chicks 

Improved  with  bloodlines  of  outstanding  meat 
strains.  Nichols  New  Hampshires.  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks.  Delaware  cross.  COROC  White 
Cornish  crossbreds. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.,  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  1 0.00 (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


(Many  varieties)  in  stock.  GOSLINGS  —  Eggs  In 
season.  W.  China  &  Emden  breeders  at  cut  prices  now. 
MRS.  JULIA  KYNER,  ZIONSVILLE,  PENNA. 


USD  A  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c.  Free 
catalog.  MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PA. 


CAedfav  7b££ey  CJwk\ 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Large  Type  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
White  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds  and  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Bed-Bock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


INDIAN  HEAD  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

FROM  OUR  OWN  FARM 
BRED  FOR  PROFITS  FOR  YOU 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  —  ORDER  NOW 

BOX  288  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


jfc  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


■■■■Large  .tie us  waieu  wuu  mines  uum  xv.  v.  at. 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


C&uiSel 


BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  — -  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  O.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.CIauser,  BoxR,  Kieinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


January  19,  1952 


At  the  New  York  Poultry 
Show 

The  21st  New  York  Poultry  Show 
was  held  January  2-5  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  in  New  York  City. 
The  279  exhibitors  had  a  total  of 
over  2,000  birds  showing  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes. 

An  interesting  and  attractive  dis¬ 
play  of  modern  poultry  houses  was 
presented;  these  houses  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  C. 
Van  Wagenen  of  the  NEPPCO  or¬ 
ganization,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Dr.  Jones 
was  available  during  the  show  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  models  and  other  types  for 
those  interested  in  their  construction. 
The  show  was  efficiently  handled  by 
Superintendent,  Herbert  Comstock, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Harvey  C.  Wood, 
Newton,  N.  J.  was  secretary  of  the 
show. 

Champions  and  Best  Birds  in  the 
various  groups  and  classes  were  as 
follows:  Grand  Champion  and 

Champion  Bantam,  of  the  Show — S. 
C.  Black  Cochin  Bantam  cock, 
Horace  Abbott,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Large  Fowls,  Champion  —  Dark 
Cornish  cock,  W.  W.  Bunnell,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Conn.  Best  Birds — American 
Class,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet, 
C.  W.  Carbeau,  Ell  wood  City,  Pa.; 
Mediterranean  Class,  S.  C.  Dark 
Brown  cockerel,  Irvin  &  Richard 
Holmes,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Asiatic 
Class,  Buff  Cochin  cockerel,  Abbott 
and  McCracken,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
All  Other  Classes, .  White  Crested 
Black  Polish  hen,  John  Bullard,  S. 
Dartmouth,  Mass.  Bantams,  Best 
Birds — Old  English,  Black  Red  O.  E. 
hen,  C.  H.  Nesbitt,  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.;  Modern  Game,  Red  Pyle  M. 
G.  cockerel,  H.  A.  Nichols,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  R.  C.  Clean  Legged 
Ornamental,  R.  C.  Black  cockerel, 
McLaughlin  Bros.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
S.  C.  C.  L.  Ornamental,  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerel,  Herbert  Hall,  Han¬ 
over,  N.  J.;  All  Other  Varieties,  Dark 
Cornish  cock,  James  R.  Gillin,  Am¬ 
bler,  Pa.  Waterfowl  —  Muscovy  old 
drake,  S.  Hallock  Du  Pont,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  d. 


Brooding  Chicks  and  Poults 

I  have  read  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  brooding  of  baby  chicks  and 
poults  and  wonder  sometimes  if 
these  writers,  or  some  of  them,  have 
ever  brooded  or  raised  any  baby 
chicks  or  poults. 

We  have  been  in  the  baby  chick 
and  hatching  business  for  a  long 
time,  over  50  years,  and  have  seen 
some  funny  set-ups  and  equipments. 
First  I  want  to  say,  “Don’t  ever  put 
sawdust  on  the  floors  of  your  brooder 
houses  when  you  are  going  to  raise 
baby  chicks  or  poults.”  We  have 
been  called  on  a  number  of  times 
to  help  find  out  the  cause  of  baby 
chicks  dying  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  have  found  that  the  cause  was 
sawdust  which  had  been  put  on  the 
floors  of  the  brooder  houses  and 
found  its  way  into  the  crops  of  the 
dead  chicks.  Baby  chicks  or  poults 
do  not  know  sawdust  from  feed  and 
will  eat  it  instead  of  the  feed.  An¬ 
other  bad  litter  is  chaff  from  grain, 
wheat  and  barley.  This  grain  has 
brads  on  it  and  they  are  in  the  chaff. 


These  brads  will  lodge  in  the 'throat 
and  windpipe  and  cause  death. 

We  like  and  we  use  fine  gravel  as 
a  base  on  the  floors  of  our  brooder 
houses,  and  we  then  like  fine  chop¬ 
ped  clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  There  are 
some  good  commercial  litters;  we 
like  fine  chopped  sugar  cane  and 
peat.  If  you  are  planning  to  raise 
baby  chicks  or  poults  in  a  brooder 
house,  a  removable  wire  floor  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  can  be  removed  when  the 
chicks  get  nicely  started  and  ready 
to  roost.  w.  D.  E.' 


Selective  Breeding  for  High 
Production 

Genetic  studies  have  showp  that 
one  of  the  most  important  factors 
relative  to  high  production  with  any 
kind  of  livestock,  including  poultry, 
is  the  ability  to  transmit  desirable 
factors  for  good  production. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  selective  breeding 
for  this  kind  of  inheritance,  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  hen,  Massachusetts  Rose, 
hatched  in  1944,  was  remarkable  for 
her  sustained  high  egg  production 
and  for  her  ability  to  transmit  high 
production  when  mated  to  three 
different  males.  A  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
flock,  she  laid  1,079  eggs  in  four 
years,  330  in  her  first  year  and  236 
in  her  fourth  year,  with  the  other 
513  about  equally  divided  between 
her  second  and  third  years.  Her 
March  egg  weights  varied  from  24.7 
ounces  per  dozen  to  26.7;  their  hatch- 
ability  ranged  from  a  low  of  76  per 
cent  her  first  year  to  a  high  of  91 
per  cent  her  second  year.  The  third 
and  fourth  years,  it  was  about  86  per¬ 
cent. 

Rose  had  seven  daughters  by  one 
sire  that  averaged  245  eggs  during 

1945.  From  another  sire,  she  had  six 
daughters  that  averaged  244  eggs  in 

1946.  In  1947,  from  a  third  sire,  she 
had  five  daughters  that  averaged  243 
eggs. 

One  of  a  family  of  13  sisters  who 
averaged  239  eggs,  Rose  had  one 
sister  who  hit  303.  Her  sire  had  23 
daughters  with  an  average  of  243 
and  his  10  sisters  averaged  249. 

F.  A.  Hays 

To  Stop  the  Loss  of  Chick 
Embryos 

One  of  the  most  frequent  inquiries 
we  get  around  this  time  of  year  and 
on  into  Spring  is  what  causes  chicks 
to  die  in  the  shell  just  about  the 
time  they  are  due  to  pip  out. 

The  death  of  embryos  just  at 
hatching  time  is  frequently  the  re¬ 
sult  of  insufficient  humidity  and  a 
lack  of  ventilation.  The  ideal  con¬ 
dition  when  hatching  is  taking  place 
is  to  have  a  reading  of  93-95  degrees 
F.  on  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  and 
99% -100  degrees  F.  on  the  dry  bulb. 
However,  there  also  must  be  ample 
ventilation,  which  tends  to  lower 
humidity,  especially  if  the  incubator 
is  located  in  a  room  in  which  the 
atmosphere  may  be  dry. 

An  improper  diet  for  the  breeders, 
especially  one  low  in  riboflavin,  will 
cause  the  same  condition;  also  the 
maintaining  of  a  temperature  some¬ 
what  below  normal  during  the  whole 
period  of  incubation,  thereby  causing 
a  delayed  hatch.  c.  s.  P. 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Good  laying  birds  deserve  the  best  in  housing.  These  highly  productive  New 
Hampshires  are  owned  by  Samuel  Talbert,  Pine  City,  Chemung  County, 
New  York.  The  heating  cable,  shown  in  the  foreground,  prevents  the 

water  from  freezing. 
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January  Chicks  for  Extra  Income 


One  way  to  make  a  little  extra 
income  from  poultry  in  1952  is  to 
hatch  some  January  chicks.  They 
have  a  definite  advantage  over 
chicks  raised  at  other  times  of  the 
year  in  that  the  cockerels  are  ready 
for  market  in  the  Spring  when  prices 
for  such  stock  are  always  highest, 
and  the  pullets  come  into  production 
in  mid-summer  when  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  is  rising.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  hatch  the  whole  year  round 
where  both  cockerels  and  pullets 
can  be  bought  and  reared  with  every 
assurance  that  you  will  make  a  profit 
on  both  of  them. 

Early  Chicks  Easy  to  Raise 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  stay 
away  from  the  early  hatched  birds, 
fearing  that  they  may  be  difficult  to 
raise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  much 
easier  to  raise  chicks  in  cold  weather 
than  it  is  later  in  the  season.  There 
is  really  less  disease  risk.  While  it 
is  true  that  you  cannot  get  them 
outdoors  to  take  advantage  of  the 
range,  still,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  there  is  not  to  much  saved  by 
allowing  the  chicks  to  run  outside 
when  modern  rations  are  used.  The 
idea  of  getting  chicks  out  at  three 
or  four  weeks  of  age  was  of  definite 
value  years  ago  before  we  knew 
much  about  vitamin  D  and  its  value 
in  the  poultry  ration.  But  all  chick 
diets  are  now  so  well  fortified  in  this 
respect  that  one  need  not  worry 
about  any  difficulties  arising  from 
keeping  January  chicks  in  confine¬ 
ment  until  they  are  several  months 
old. 

When  brooding  early  hatched 
chicks,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  a  warm  brooder  house  over¬ 
comes  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  well, 
too,  to  remember  that  the  windows 
of  the  brooder  house  should  not  be 
open  very  much  during  the  first 
month  while  the  chicks  •  are  getting 
their  initial  start.  Later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  house  from  getting  too  hot,  but 
this  is  very  seldom  likely  to  happen 
with  January  chicks. 

Sexed  Chicks  are  Preferred 

Even  though  it  is  desirable  to  raise 
both  cockerel  and  pullet  chicks  in  a 
January  hatch  of  heavy  breeds,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  them  sexed  when 
they  are  bought;  the  cockerels  could 
be  kept  in  one  house  and  the 
pullets  in.  another.  Care  and  man¬ 
agement  would  be  the  same  for  both 
sexes  during  the  brooding  period, 
but  after  the  second  month  the 
cockerels  should  be  fed  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  rapid  growth  and  should 
be  sold  just  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
the  second  month,  the  pullets  should 
receive  a  heavy  grain  diet  in  addition 
to  mash  so  as  to  retard  their  growth. 
One  of  the  main  disadvantages  of 
early  hatched  pullets  is  their  rapid 
maturity,  so  a  feeding  schedule 
aimed  at  retarding  development 
somewhat  is  a  good  plan.  In  most 
cases  these  pullets  are  able  to  get 


out  on  range  by  the  first  of  April  and 
then  they  could  be  reared  on  a  diet 
of  mostly  grain  and  grass,  if  range 
conditions  were  good.  Along  about 
June  they  will  start  coming  into 
production  and  then  they  can  be  fed 
a  laying  mash  and  grain  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  manner. 

In  any  plan  for  the  use  of  early 
hatched  pullets  of  the  heavy  breeds 
it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  birds  will  be  sold  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Fall  or  Winter,  whenever  egg 
production  shows  a  tendency  to  drop. 
The  season  for  layers  for  the  early 
hatched  pullets  is  a  relatively  short 
one.  Insofar  ^as  possible,  every  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
flock  in  production  until  after 
Christmas  because  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  hens  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  better  in  February  or  March 
than  it  is  likely  to  be  early  in  the 
Winter.  A  good  management  pro¬ 
gram  for  these  birds  is  to  allow  them 
on  range  until  about  the  first  of 
September,  even  though  they  may 
start  to  come  into  production  in 
June.  This  tends  to  hold  back  their 
rate  of  lay  somewhat;  then,  when 
they  are  housed,  artificial  light  is  pro¬ 
vided  immediately,  which  has  the 
effect  of  pushing  up  production  to  a 
relatively  high  level.  Egg  size  will 
have  increased  by  that  time,  so  that 
a  high  percentage  of  the  eggs  cer¬ 
tainly  will  grade  out  as  medium  or 
large.  While  there  may  be  a  tenden¬ 
cy  for  a  slump  in  production  with 
the  advent  of  real  cold  weather  in 
December,  the  flock  as  a  unit  prob¬ 
ably  can  still  be  maintained  and  the 
birds  not  sold  off  until  about  the  first 
of  March.  The  normal  rise  in  prices 
received  for  fowls  between  January 
and  March  warrants  keeping  the 
birds  for  two  months,  even  if  egg 
production  is  not  at  a  high  level.  A 
new  lot  can  be  brooded  the  follow¬ 
ing  January  in  a  section  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  by  crowding  the  layers  or 
selling  off  a  few  to  make  some  room. 

Provides  for  One-Year  Turnover 

The  one-year  turnover  of  the  early 
hatched  pullets  in  the  heavy  breeds 
presents  a  good  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  many  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  poultry  raising  without 
going  into  it  on  an  extensive  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  man  with  farm  and  field 
work  to  do  the  general  plan  sug¬ 
gested  here  has  definite  merit,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  have  no  layers  to  care 
for  in  the  Spring  when  his  other 
farm  work  is  monopolizing  his  time. 
The  brooding  will  be  done  in  late 
Winter  before  the  field  work  has 
started,  so  that  the  care  of  the 
chickens  does  not  interfere  with  the 
other  necessary  work.  The  only  time 
the  work  may  double  up  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  is  during  late  Summer  and 
Fall,  but  at  that  the  new  pullet  flock 
is  just  coming  into  production  and, 
if  the  pullets  are  allowed  to  stay  on 
range  until  September,  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  extra  attention. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Figuring  Income  from 
Turkeys 

How  much  floor  space  do  I  need 
to  rear  1,000  turkeys  in  confinement, 
using  a  wire  porch,  including  the 
porch?  What  would  be  the  present 
approximate  cost  of  such  a  struc¬ 
ture?  What  are  your  general  recom¬ 
mendations  about  such  a  proposition? 
How  about  turkey  broilers? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  m. 

To  rear  1,000  turkeys  in  confine¬ 
ment,  using  a  wire  porch,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  building  containing  5,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  including 
the  porch.  The  cost  of  such  a  struc¬ 
ture  would  range  from  $5,000  to 
$8,000,  depending  on  how  much  work 
you  could  do  yourself,  local  costs, 
etc.  We  recommend  coal-burning 
brooder  stoves  if  you  plan  any  of 
the  turkeys  in  midwinter;  otherwise 
electric  or  gas  brooders  will  be 
satisfactory,  the  cost,  about  $250.  The 
cost  of  buying  1,000  day-old  poults 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800, 
and  then  feed  cost  for  six  months 
about  another  $2,500.  The  end  pro¬ 
duct,  perhaps  800  mature  birds  with 
good  luck,  allowing  for  mortality  and 
culls,  should  average  14  pounds 
apiece,  thus  giving  you  a  total  of 


11,200  pounds  to  be  sold.  Before 
Thanksgiving  1951  on  the  New  York 
market  turkey  hens  were  bringing 
45  cents  a  pound  and  turkey  toms 
40  cents  a  pound.  On  the  basis  of 
the  above  costs  you  would  have  a 
net  cash  return  of  $1,500  on  the  pro¬ 
ject,  or  $1.50  a  poult  started. 

Naturally,  this  does  not  cover 
building  cost  which  would  have  to 
be  charged  over  several  years.  For 
best  results  in  turkey  raising,  one 
should  have  a  retail  market  in  order 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the 
dressed  weight  price  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  live  weight 
price. 

Turkey  broilers  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  recently  and, 
if  you  reared  them  in  the  building 
capacity  indicated,  the  net  income 
for  the  year  would  be  higher  as  you 
could  rear  two  groups  instead  of  one, 
and  2,000  at  one  time  instead  of 
1,000.  You  would  sell  the  birds  at  the 
age  of  14  to  16  weeks;  anticipated 
income  for  the  year,  $2,500. 


The  worth  of  a  State  in  the  long 
run  is  the  worth  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  —  John  Stuart  Mill’s 
On  Liberty,  Chap.  5. 


with  fhs  automatic 


EGG  MAID 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES. 


CARL  F.  KAEGEBEIN  &  SON,  GRAND  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Distributor  &  Warehouse 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  1 04 


THE  SIGN  OF  A  GOOD  POULT 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Mass.  - 
U.  S.  Approved.  For  White  Hollands 
Write  or  Visit  —  GERARD  FARM, 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

ALSO 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 

For  Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  end 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-l ,  Rt.  6.  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Wh.  Hollands, 
Beltsville  Small  Whites  and  Ne¬ 
braskans  day-old  poults  for  Spring 
delivery.  For  Better  Quality  Poults, 
Good  Livability,  Uniformity,  place 
your  order  with  Highland  Farms, 
Est.  1906.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Free  Catalogs  HIGHLAND  FARMS, 
SELLERSVILLE,  PA.  BOX  10 -R 


AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

INCREASE  MARKET  PROFITS  with  more  meat 
from  broader  breasts  with  BIL-MAR  Poults.  Send 
for  price  list,  literature  from  Michigan’s  only  Record 
of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  R- 12,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


THEY  LIVE.  Customer  reports  to  Michigan  Poultry 
Improvement  Ass’n.  show  98%  livability  for  Silver  Ward 
Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
poults — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands, 
USDA  Beltsville  Whites.  Truck  delivery,  reasonable 
prices,  early  order  discounts.  Free  catalog.  Write  today. 
Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N,  Y. 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran- 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites  — Broad  Breasted  Bronze— White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information, 
We  sell  Special  Goose  Incubators  35*1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  Low.  Free  Folder, 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  G- 14,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins,  White  and  Fawn  Run¬ 
ners,  Colored  Rouens.  Toulouse,  White  Brown,  China 
Geese.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting,  Pa. 


GOSLINGS  from  our  purebred  quality  Emden,  Toulouse 
and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM.  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


L I  N  ErS  V  I  L  L  E 


POULTS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Fair  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 


BOX  14, 


LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


TUR  KEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.S.D.A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
I  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM  r 

l .BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  / 


BroadLtoreastedL 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


ANNUAL 

POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  2 

m 

The  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  (February  2) 
will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
of  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more  than 
310,000  farm  homes  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
profitable  to  have  an  advertisement 
in  this  big  outstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Tuesday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  to  catch  the  forthcoming  issue. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Lukas  l).  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Glean  Poults  and  Eggs 

Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  (many  of  our  White 
Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh  18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
Poults,  Nebraskan  Eggs  and  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS  —  RIDGEWOOD  TURKEY  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey, 
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BARN 
CLEANER 


Flick  a  switch  and  the 
most  nose-offending, 
meanest  job  in  the 
barn  is  done 
for  you.  Take 
a  load  off  your 
back.  Make 
barn  more  sani¬ 
tary  . .  help 
H  happier. 


J*Fi R  E E-lif ERATURE 
|  CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY  j 

□  Farm  Gates  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 


I 


I 


□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Roof  Ventilators 
□  Electric 

Ventilation 


■  □  Barn 
I  Windows 

I  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
I  121  Taylor  Street*  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

|  I  have _ cows.  I  am  building _ 

|  I  am  remodeling _ 

I 


NAME- 

TOWN 


TOWN- JiTATF^  ^  fr  F.  D _ j 


with  the 


Annual  fire  losses  on  America’s  farms 
exceed  $100,000,000.00".  Much  of  this 
would  be  prevented  with  buildings  of 
all-steel  construction. 

Investigate  the  Martin  Arch  Building 
l for  stanchion  barn,  loafing  barn,  ma¬ 
chinery  storage,  and  other  farm  uses. 
Write  or  send  coupon  today. 

- 1 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  | 


312  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
□  Arch  Bldg.  □  Haymaker  Q  Silo  □  Crib  or  Bln 


Name- 


Address. 


Cily_ 


State 


:*j 


CnmPBELL-HRUSFELD 

7a/?Amo6tYe 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
...  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 

See  it  at  your  dealer  or  write 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

221  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

8-inch  light  weight  steel  mainline.  6-inch  aluminum 
laterals.  Giant  sprinkler  heads.  1,000  gailons-per* 
minute  pump.  40%  discout.  Used  one  full  season. 

MCCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


Following  our  usual  custom  we 
make  the  annual  Publisher’s  Desk 
report  for  the  year  1951.  Letters 
came  in  asking  advice  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  and  we  feel  we 
helped  in  many  really  personal  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  getting  cash  on  old 
debts.  Our  help  is  available  to  all, 
but  naturally  we  cannot  be  success¬ 
ful  in  every  case.  Adjustments  re¬ 
quested  were  for  commodities  valued 
from  10  cents  to  a  few  thousand 
dollars  and  articles  from  hearing 
aids  to  photographs;  for  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  from  pins,  stockings,  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  gloves  to  dresses,  coats 
and  fur  pieces;  from  refrigerators 
and  deep  freezers  to  lawn  mowers 
and  other  farm  machinery,  stoves, 
radios  and  television  sets;  from 
chicks,  ducks  and  geese  to  bulls; 
from  cows  to  pigs  and  mice.  The 
list  is  endless.  One  asks  us  to  get 
a  birth  certificate;  another  to  trace 
a  relative,  or  negotiate  a  loan  for 
one  purpose  or  another.  Many  who 
have  signed  contracts  want  help  to 
get  out  of  same  when  they  find  they 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  payments. 
We  do  all  we  can  to  help  these 
people.  We  make  an  honest  effort 
to  assist  each  of  these,  friends, 
though  some  matters  are  really  im¬ 
possible  to  adjust.  Yet,  on  occasion, 
we  do  succeed  with  what  seems  an 
absolutely  hopeless  case.  Inquiries 
about  insurance  companies  and  their 
policies  lead  the  list.  The  country 
is  flooded  with  the  limited  policies, 
that  are  more  often  a  disappointment 
than  a  source  of  help.  Much  is 
promised,  but  an  ambiguous  clause 
leaves  room  for  refusal  of  the  help 
anticipated.  We  say  again  and  again 
“Read  your  policy  and  insure  in  a 
strong  company  licensed  in  your 
own  State.”  It  is  not  exaggeration  to 
say  we  average  at  least  a  dozen  in¬ 
quiries  a  day  on  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  alone.  We  wrote  some  35,000 
letters  during  the  year  1951,  which 
covered  every  subject  under  the  sun. 
Readers  sent  in  1,258  complaints  for 
collection  in  the  amount  of  $35,- 
828.69.  We  collected  949  claims, 
totalling  $31,233.51.  Many  other  re¬ 
quests  were  not  for  money  value, 
but  for  adjustment  of  disputes  and 
advice.  Our  41-year  record  of  our 
work  amounts  to  a  total  of  $1,439,- 
082.17.  This  represents  actual  saving 
for  our  friends.  The  total  list  since 
1910  is  as  follows: 
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1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
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1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
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1922 

1923 
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1925 
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1927 
1'928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


400  claims  collected  $9,665.45 


539 

550 

743 

800 

921 

1,192 

1,630 

2,232 

2,596 

2,493 

1,584 

1,479 

2,246 

1,588 

1,436 

1,613 

1,450 

1,046 

1,459 

1,148 

1,064 

1,240 

1,080 

1,153 

1,184 

1,093 

1,008 

1,098 

911 

820 

2,202 

1,104 

1,434 

1,058 

1,064 

894 

879 

949 

1,165 

896 

949 


52,384 


12,110.63 
10,026.51 
‘  10,112.91 

*  10,665.50 

‘  13,021.12 

‘  18,131.54 

‘  23,961.21 

‘  37,425.54 

‘  44,684.29 

‘  45,592.74 

‘  45,804.23 

‘  62,549.60 

1  79,138.91 

[  52,753.39 

56,323.09 
1  45,864.59 

52,520.94 
47,159.59 
49,554.01 
41,128.04 
57,065.68 
38,141.49 

39.791.83 

28.985.83 

39.452.15 

21.650.54 
20,714,48 
22,347.45 
23,568.07 
22,996.65 
35,876.36 
29,563.29 
36,164.72 

.  24,370.67 
26,526.24 

29.867.55 
30,733.42 

29.409.16 
45,402.58 

36.465.17 
31,233.51 

$1,439,520.67 


Before  sealing 
sure  your  name 


your  letter,  make 
and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 


Paul  F.  King  has  been  extradited 
from  North  Adams,  Mass.,  to  the 
Monticello  jail  and  is  being  held  for 
trial  on  eight  separate  counts  for 
first  and  second  degree  larceny.  He 
was  accused  of  operating  a  swindle 
in  prefabricated  houses  and  collected 
$100  and  $200  without  producing  any 
goods.  He  also  obtained  fees  from 
various  individuals  on  the  promise  of 
negotiating  mortgage  loans.  He 
“jumped  bail’  ’in  Monticello,  was 
arrested  in  North  Adams  and  fought 
extradition,  but  he  is  now  in  the 
Monticello  jail. 

You  have  been  able  to  help  a 
number  of  people  that  have  been 
fleeced  and  I  wonder  if  you  can  help 
me.  On  August  17  last  my  wife  pur¬ 
chased  a  Westinghouse  roaster  for 
$34  cash  from  Perry  Radio,  Inc.,  4085 
Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
They  promised  to  ship  it  out  that 
day,  but  it  never  arrived.  We  made 
several  telephone  calls  to  them  and 
each  time  they  told  us  it  had  been 
shipped.  On  September  20  my  wife 
made  a  special  trip  to  Philadelphia 
to  get  either  the  roaster  or  her 
money  back.  She  got  neither.  They 
told  her  that  the  roaster  had  been 
shipped.  As  yet,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  either  our  money  or  the 
roaster.  What  can  I  do?  j.  e.  b. 
New  Jersey 

Although  several  letters  were 
written  to  Perry  Radio,  no  reply 
was  received,  nor  was  one  of  our 
letters  returned.  The  aid  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  also  enlisted,  but  with  no 
success.  J.  S.  B.’s  only  alternative, 
therefore,  is  a  lawsuit  for  a  money 
refund.  This  report  is  published  as 
a  warning  to  all  to  be  careful  in 
their  dealings  with  a  concern  like 
Perry  Radio,  Inc.  It  would  be  safer, 
of  course,  to  have  no  dealings  at  all 
with  such  an  unreliable  concern. 

We  are  wondering  if  shares  in  the 
Goldfield  Peerless  Mining  Company 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  are  worth  any¬ 
thing?  We  have  a  number  of  them. 
Penna.  mrs.  c.  s.  f. 

This  company  went  out  of  business 
in  1930,  and  the  shares  are  not  worth 
anything.  The  state  of  incorporation 
must  always  be  given  when  asking 
information  about  stock  certificates. 
It  appears  on  the  face  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate,  or  on  the  seal. 

Could  you  please  give  me  some 
information  on  The  American  Puzzle 
Contest  being  held  by  the  Unicorn 
Books,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.?  I  am 
wondering  if  it  is  a  legitimate  con¬ 
test.  „  MISS  P.  E. 

We  have  received  a  great  many 
inquiries  about  this  and  other  con¬ 
tests.  This  company  is  considered 
reliable,  and  the  contest  legitimately 
operated.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
picture  puzzles  which  entrants  must 
solve,  sending  25  cepts  with  each 
series.  At  the  end  of  the  contest,  en¬ 
trants  will  have  spent  $12,  for  which 
they  will  receive  three  “Books  of 
the  Year,”  illustrated  editions  which 
describe  the  significant  events  of 
each  year.  There  will  be  a  thousand 
prizes,  ranging  from  $125,000  to 
$25,  but  the  important  point  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  or  not  to  enter  is; 
are  the  books  worth  the  money  to 
you?  Only  a  minute  percentage  of 
the  entrants  can  be  winners,  but 
everyone  will  receive  the  Books  of 
the  Year  for  which  they  pay  $12.  We 
have  not  seen  the  books.  As  we  have 
often  said,  all  contests  should  be 
entered  into  in  the  spirit  of  fun, 
rather  than  for  material  gain.  This 
will  save  disappointment  later.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  puzzle  contests  are  worked 
on  a  similar  plan. 

Will  you  kindly  investigate  and 
advise  me  if  the  following  stock  has 
any  value?  We  have  had  it  around 
the  house  for  a  long  time  now.  It 
is  the  Kansas  Cooperative  Refining 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Penna.  mrs.  c.  s.  f. 

This  firm  expired  in  1925,  and 
their  stock  is,  naturally,  worthless. 
Many  people  have  old  stock  certifi¬ 
cates  about  which  they  are  uncertain. 
Although  they  are  frequently  value¬ 
less,  checking  up  on  them  is  wise,  as 
one  will  cease  to  hold  them  as  assets. 


A  HAND-SIZE 
CHAIN  SAW 


•  •••••••  • 


A  Co/dm  we  for  formers  l 

gimrt 


This  “little  fella”  cuts  • 
more  timber  in  less  a 
time  than  10  men  with  « 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees  ^ 
up  to  2  feet  wide.  . 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one  * 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw  • 


for  pruning. 


Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees 

MALL  TOOL  COMPACT 

DEPT.  7753- E 

BROOKLYN  I.  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Green#  Place 
BUFFALO  21.  N.  Y.,  3212  Union  Road 

NEW  YORK.  54,  N.  Y..  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  513  S.  West  Ave. 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND8 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

_  NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


4  STOP  PIPE  LEAKS 

A  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  For  over 
(j  50  yeare  a  home  repair  atandby  for  stopping 
steam,  water,  oil  and  gat  leak*  in  boilers,  furnaces, 
tanks,  stoves,  etc.  and  for  tightening  loose  parts. 
Get  a  l-%  o*.,  7  o*.,  1  lb.  or  larger  tin  at  your 
hardware  store  and  -keep  it  handy.  • 


FREE 


40-page 

Repair  Handbook 

Shows  many  useful  repairs  you  can 
easily  make  around  the  house  and  on 
the  car.  170  pictures.  Write  NOW 
for  your  free  copy. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  39 

570  Comiannipsw  Am.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 

^  SM00TH-0N 

(THE  IRON  REPAIR  CEMENT  OF  MANY  USES 


Smootm-on 

CEMENTS 


Powar  Plant 


TURN  WOODLAND  INTO  CASH 


Sell  lumber  at  today's  high  prices. 
Turn  woodland  into  profit.  Make 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMERICAN 
PORTA-MILL  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  every  respect,  yet  is  easily 
moved  and  set  up  in  1  day.  Sale, 
accurate,  fast,  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sires  available. 

American  saw  mill 

MACHINERY  ».*££*&* 


AMERICAN 

PORTA-MILL 

Low-Priced,  Rugged, 
Fully  Guaranteed 


STANDARD  SMALL*ARM 


TRACTORS  § 


PowerfulGaaTractorsforSmallFarms, 
Gardners,  Florists,  Poultrymen 
Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 


1  &  2  Cylinders 

High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. , 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalot 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Are.  601-6  West  26th  Street 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

8hlpped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purpoice 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  S»,  2nd  8,!  H.ck.ne.ck  N.  j. 


COIL  WIRE  for  sale  for  John  Deere  baler  $8.50 
for  two  coils.  Write  for  prices  of  other  coil 
wire,  bale  ties  and  baler  twine. 

OSBORN  HAY  AND  MILLING  COMPANY 
OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


71 


New;  Hampshire  Poultry 
Conference 

Over  250  poultry  men  from  all 
parts  of  New  Hampshire  attended 
the  one  day  breeders’  conference  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Manchester.  A  panel 
discussion  led  by  W.  M.  Collins, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  on 
experiences  in  breeding  for  disease 
resistance  was  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  Some  felt  that  sanitation  was 
important  in  developing  rugged 
birds;  others,  that  birds  to  be  kept 
for  breeders  should  be  treated  rough 
to  test  them  for  resistance. 

Robert  Jasper  of  Hudson  told  how 
they  cleaned  thoroughly  and  disin¬ 
fected  before  starting  their  30,000 
flock  replacements.  These  replace¬ 
ments,  raised  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  are  put  into  thoroughly  clean 
laying  houses.  The  cream  of  these 
are  selected  to  be  kept  for  breeders. 
By  following  this  program  of  mass 
selection  and  sanitation,  they  have 
kept  their  losses  low.  Arnold  Whit¬ 
taker  of  Stratham  also  felt  that  good 
management  was  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  breeding  healthy 
stock.  They  still  brood  their  14,000 
pullet  replacements  in  colony  houses, 
raise  them  on  range  and  manage 
them  so  as  to  give  them  the  best 
possible  chance  to  do  well.  He  has, 
with  this  program,  never  run  into 
a  serious  disease  problem.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  resistance 
to  disease  is  not  highly  heritable  and 
building  birds  that  are  resistant  to 
one  disease  will  not  necessarily  make 
them  resistant  to  other  diseases.  For 
this  reason  he  tries  to  keep  the 
amount  of  disease  low  through  good 
management  practices. 

Different  ideas  came  from  T.  J. 
Frizzell  of  Charlestown.  He  feels  that 
only  by  exposure  can  resistance  be 
measured.  They  brood  their  chick¬ 
ens  on  old  litter  and  in  this  way 
find  the  families  that  will  survive. 
He  believes  that  resistance  to  leu¬ 
cosis  can  be  developed  by  breeding 
from  families  that  have  high  liva¬ 
bility.  They  use  medicated  feed  for 
coccidiosis  control  as  he  feels  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  breed  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  diseases  for  which  con¬ 
trols  have  been  developed.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  a  new  line  of  birds  he  is 
developing  has  indicated  to  him  that 
this  method  of  breeding  is  de¬ 
veloping  more  resistant  birds.  The 
strain  he  has  worked  with  for  many 
years  is  much  more  resistant  to 
leucosis  than  those  he  has  had  only 
a  few  years. 

Joseph  Higgins  of  Nichol’s  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  in  Kingston  expressed 
much  the  same  views  as  Mr. 
Frizzell.  They  believe  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Their  chickens  are 
brooded  in  close  contact  with  the 
hens  so  that  they  become  exposed  to 
bronchitis  and  leucosis  at  an  early 
age.  Chickens  are  continually  brood¬ 
ed  on  the  same  litter  and  pullets  are 
housed  in  pens  where  the  litter  is 
only  freshened  up  a  little.  The  only 
control  measure  used  for  coccid¬ 
iosis  is  epsom  salts.  According  to  Mr. 
Higgins  they  want  some  of  the 
chickens  to  die.  They  believe  that  by 
severe  exposure  the  families  that 
have  resistance  will  show  up.  They 
feel  that  through  this  program  their 
birds  are  showing  a  greater  resis¬ 
tance  to  bronchitis  and  coccidiosis 
as  well  as  other  ^iseases. 

Hybrid  Vigor  and  Crossing  Strains 

Dr.  F.  B.  Hutt  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  gave  two  talks  during  the  day. 
In  the  first  which  covered  hybrid 
vigor  and  crossing  strains,  Dr.  Hutt 
reported  on  the  results  obtained  from 
crossing  two  lines  of  White  Lehorns. 
The  crosses  were  quicker  to  mature, 
heavier,  produced  more  eggs,  and 
had  higher  hatchability  and  larger 
eggs  than  the  pure  lines  during  both 
years  that  they  were  tested.  How¬ 
ever,  the  livability  was  not  im¬ 
proved  with  these  crosses.  This  in¬ 
dicated  that  crossing  two  lines  or 
strains  could  result  in  considerable 
improvement  but  may  lead  to  poorer 
results  with  some  characteristics. 
He  also  pointed  out  numerous 
cases  where  there  appears  to 
be  an  interaction  of  nutrition  and 
genetics;  that  is,  some  birds  seem 
to  be  more  susceptible  to  nutri¬ 
tional  diseases  than  others.  With 
crazy  chick  disease  for  example,  the 
White  Leghorns  tested  were  less 
susceptible  than  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds.  A 
problem  appearing  similar  to  ribo¬ 
flavin  deficiency  is  reducing  the 
pullets  hatched  in  sex  linked  chicks 
oy  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 


per  cent,  which  may  indicate  that 
chicks  with  black  down  color  have 
a  greater  requirement  for  riboflavin. 

Leucosis  Studies 

In  his  second  talk  Dr.  Hutt  re¬ 
ported  on  the  16  years  of  work  at 
Cornell  on  this  disease.  Dr.  Hutt’s 
work  has  shown  that  birds  can  be 
bred  that  will  stand  exposure  to 
leucosis;  also  that  the  loss  from  this 
disease  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
raising  the  chickens  away  from  the 
adult  birds.  The  program  he  advo¬ 
cated  for  breeders  was,  to  start  by 
exposing  a  small  number  of  the 
chickens;  that  is,  brood  perhaps  one 
or  two  of  the  pedigreed  hatches  in 
close  contact  with  the  laying  flock 
and  select  families  that  show  the 
least  leucosis.  For  those  who  are 
not  breeders,  that  is,  hatching  egg 
producers  or  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  program  calls  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  chicks  isolated  from  the  lay¬ 
ers  as  long  and  as  far  as  practical. 
The  better  this  isolation,  the  less 
trouble  will  be  experienced.  The 
most  important  time  is  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  brooding  period, 
but  the  longer  this  isolation  can  be 
kept  up  the  better  the  results  will 
be. 

Broiler  Crosses 

Oliver  Hubbard  of  Hubbard  Farms 
gave  an  interesting  discussion  of 
their  work  in  crossing  and  testing 
crosses  for  broiler  production.  This 
work  is  mostly  concerned  with 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  males  cross¬ 
ing  on  New  Hampshire  females  for 
broiler  chicks.  The  males  from  the 
Barred  Rock  families  are  tested  in¬ 
dividually  by  crossing  each  of  them 
with  15  New  Hampshire  females. 
One  hundred  eggs  are  saved  from 
each  male.  The  -chicks  from  these 
eggs  are  brooded  under  commercial 
conditions  and  the  results  to  broiler 
age  are  checked.  They  check  for  uni¬ 
formity  between  the  cockerels  and 
the  pullets  as  well  as  body  weight, 
feathering  and  fleshing.  They  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  lines 
where  the  weight  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  males  and  femaleis  is 
small.  The  results  of  these  tests 
have  shown  that  through  testing  in 
this  manner  breeds  can  be  developed 
that  Will  produce  superior  broilers 
when  crossed. 

The  evening  program  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Club 
of  America.  G.  E.  Coleman,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  presided  at  this 
program.  R.  C.  Durgin,  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  presided  during  the 
day.  Richard  Warren 


"MOW  LOOK  FELLOWS,  IT'S  NOT  VERY  SPORTING. 
ONE  Of  ME  BEING  CHASED  BY  FIVE  OF  YOU.’' 


HELP  WANTED 


CLERICAL  worker  for  Catholic  Rectory.  Lire  to. 

Ideal  for  retired  business  lady.  State  age.  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  BOX  7220,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Woman  part-time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs.  Light 
chores.  Man  do  general  farm  work  and  poultry.  House 
with  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  water,  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  $200.  Two  children  school  age  no  objection. 
Permanent  position  for  dependable  couple.  Give  age 
and  experience,  phone  number  if  possible.  Other  help 
employed.  BOX  7221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  couple  for  small  estate.  Some  garden¬ 
ing  knowledge  required.  Woman  to  help  with  house. 
Write  giving  experience  and  salary  required. 

Furnish  apartment  supplied.  A.  C.  Huffman,  1057 
Hillerest  Road,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  (over  30  years  of  age)  to  operate  farm, 
modern  equlment,  improved  home,  near  large  city. 
K.  L,  Stagg,  R.  D.  3,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
COUPLE:  Well  paid  permanent  position,  private 
modern  equipped  farm,  own  quarters,  steam  heat¬ 
ing,  electricity  free,  farm  products  privileges.  Man 
to  take  care  of  farm  and  small  dairy.  Wife  to  do 
housework  and  cooking  when  owners  are  on  premises. 
References  required.  State  wages.  BOX  72X8,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  for  livestock  farm,  experienced 
sheep,  beef  cattle,  thoroughbred  horses.  Must  be 
dependable,  able  to  assume  responsibility.  Handy  with 
tools,  tractor.  Own  good  7-room  house,  school  bus, 
or  apartment  in  main  house,  part  time  job  for 
wife  as  housekeeper.  State  age,  qualifications  first 
letter.  Fred  S.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Edgehill  Farm, 
Geneseo,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN  to  help  take  care  of  some  small  toy  dogs 
in  home  of  owner.  Write,  293  Parsonage  Hill 
Road,  Short  Hills,  N,  J, _ 

WANTED  by  April  1st.  Middleaged  married  man 
with  son  or  helper  for  a  modern  equipped  dairy 
farm  milking  between  40  and  50  cows.  For  suitable 
man,  farm  will  be  given  on  half-shares  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  wages  and  •  bonus.  Good  habits.  No  excess 
liquor.  Farm  is  located  in  lower  Columbia  County, 
one  mile  from  village.  House  has  seven  rooms  and 
bath.  BOX  7210,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MILKERS:  Married  men  preferred;  apartments  avail¬ 
able.  Must  be  able  to  milk  60  cows  three  times 
daily.  $160  per  month;  apartment  supplied.  Can  also 
make  extras.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union 
Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-18,174.  Inquire 

R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaio 
State  School,  Wtssale.  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr,  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaio 
State  School,  Waaaale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  pec 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farm* 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 

week.  Write  Director,  Letehworth  Tillage,  Thiells, 

New  York. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 
attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 

There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  pasB  an  attendant's  qualifying  examination.  For 

further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Boy  or  young  man,  draft  exempt,  in 
greenhouse  establishment.  Knowledge  of,  or  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  office  clerical  and  typing  work.  Must 
be  clean  living,  honest,  serious,  no  girl  interest. 

Good  home.  Permanent.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX 
7115,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  paper  subscription  men  can  show  tremendously 
increased  earnings  with  our  most  attractive  maga¬ 
zine  offerings.  Write  immediately.  Eastern  Business 
Journals.  Inc.,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
WANTED:  Fully  qualified  farm  man  for  modern 
dairy  farm;  married.  Registered  Guernseys.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  southeastern  Vermont.  Remodeled  house, 
two  bedrooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  etc.  Write  BOX 
7123,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Non-smoking  young  man.  Worth  $1.00 

.per  hour  on  lonely,  responsible  job.  Riverside 
Mousery,  Avon,  N.  V. _ 

WANTED :  Couple  between  40  and  50  years  of  age. 

Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  woman  to  do  house¬ 
work  and  cook.  Two  in  family,  modern  home,  excellent 
wages  and  living  conditions.  Must  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  references.  Walgrove  Farms,  Washing- 
tonville.  New  York. _ 

CARETAKER  for  private  estate,  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Heat,  light,  cottage  provided.  Experience 
driver’s  license,  congenial  character  required.  State 
size  of  family,  compensation  desired,  references.  BOX 
7200,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPING  position  wanted,  in  motherless 

home,  or  for  elderly  farmer;  good  cook,  neat,  clean. 
Preferably  in  New  York  State.  BOX  7201,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Purebred  Holsteins] 

De  Laval  milkers.  Permanent  job  with  excellent 
living  quarters  and  pay  for  right  man.  Location 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  Reply  giving  full  de¬ 
tails.  BOX  7202,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  machine  milker.  Registered  Jesreys. 

Married.  Modern  house  furnished.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  References  required. 
Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  Telephone  Clinton 
114  R-3.  _ _ 

WOMAN:  Middleaged,  unattached,  who  needs  good 

permanent  home;  like3  children;  mending,  light 
jobs.  Mrs.  Harold  Reenes,  Wilson,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  experienced;  Garden  City 

Long  Island  private  home;  two  in  family;  give 
details,  salary  expected.  BOX  7203,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER  to  her  40's;  help  with  child. 

Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  pay.  BOX  7208, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ASSISTANT  Herdsman,  familiar  with  other  farm 

work  including  machinery  operation.  Eight  hour 
day,  paid  sick  leave  and  vacation.  Starting  salary 
$2,844,  annual  increments.  Preferably  draft  exempt. 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  near 
Warwick,  New  York. 


DEPENDABLE  man  for  poultry  farm.  Salary  plus 
bonuses.  Write  Jim  Dickson,  Rio,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elltoger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


MANAGER:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  salary,  percentage.  BOX  7111,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN :  Aged  50,  widower,  refined,  educated,  unen¬ 
cumbered  with  dirt  farming  and  business  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  an  opportunity  to  develop  or  operate 
small  farm  or  estate.  Position  should  appeal  to  a 
man  with  good  character  and  some  ability.  BOX  7101, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  reliable  man,  single,  24,  draft 
exempt,  agriculture  college  graduate,  just  back  after 
year  as  county  agent  in  foreign  country,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  assistant  to  herdsman  or  manager 
of  large  dairy  herd  or  working  manager  of  smaller 
herd,  BOX  7206,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  dairyman,  stogie,  35.  Pasteurizing  test 
cows,  machine  milking,  butter  making,  capable 
herdsman.  BOX  7212,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
POSITION  Wanted:  Middleaged  widow  alone,  strong, 
willing  worker,  neat  type.  What  have  you  to  offer? 
Write  BOX  7213,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  sober,  38,  some  experience  poultry  farms 
wish  steady  job,  help  farm  household,  with  quiet 
couple;  good  board,  small  salary.  BOX  7214,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  with  daughter  12  wishes  position  as 
houseworker.  Good  references.  BOX  7222,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

FORESTER  for  farm  and  forest  property:  15  years 
experience;  college  trained;  references.  BOX  7215, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  foreman,  experienced  orchard  manage¬ 

ment,  cold  storage  plant,  grading,  packing,  sell¬ 
ing  wholesale,  retail,  apples,  peaches;  college; 
desires  similar  work.  BOX  7216,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager:  Cornell  training,  lifetime 

experience,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry;  care  of  estates.  Excellent  references.  BOX 
238,  Golden  Bridge,  N.  Y.  _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
In  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  Interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor.  Vineland,  New  Jersey, _ 

DANDY  100  acres  on  highway,  good  10-room  home, 

31-stall  stable,  silo,  new  tool  house  with  part 
crops,  $11,500.  Town,  2-family  house  with  hot  water, 
and  heat,  400  bird  hennery,  $7,000.  Five  lines  to  I- 
feed,  coal,  oil,  lubrication  and  supplies,  adjacent  rail¬ 
road,  milk  station  30-year  ownership;  sacrifice, 
settle  estate.  Country  stores,  farms.  Wants? 

HendrickBon  Bros.,  Cobleskiil,  Eastern,  New  York. 

WILL  pay  cash  for  small  farm  near  village  or  small 

town.  Require  25  to  50  acres  of  usable  cropland, 

good  buildings  and  water.  Reply  giving  full  descrip- 
tion  and  price.  BOX  7204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHARE  Rent:  205%  acres,  30  cows,  two  houses; 

running  water,  gas,  electrlcty,  furnace,  bath.  Alton 
Pierson,  280  Parseils  Ave,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81. 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


FLORIDA  Investments:  New  CBS  3-apartment  build- 

ing,  electric  kitchens,  excellent  motor  court  lo¬ 
cation,  $16,500,  terms*;  20  acres  $1,500;  brick  4- 
apartment  building  $5,750;  30  acres  $700;  groceries, 
gas,  large  home,  $8,000;  others.  Homes,  groves, 
farms,  pastures.  H.  L.  Chambers,  Wauchula,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  Established  wholesale  and  retail  ice 
cream  business  in  central  Florida.  Wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  consists  of  45  active  accounts  including  seven 

schools.  All  stock,  equiment  and  inventory  plus  truck 
and  26  ice  cream  cabinets.  Business  grossed  $36,000 

last  year.  Close  to  school  and  next  door  to  movie. 

Nine  year  lease  on  building.  Rent  $80  monthly.  Con¬ 
sider  $17,500  cash  Write  Liily-Del  Ice  Cream 
Comany,  140  East  Broad  St.,  Brookyille,  Florida. 

INCOME  property,  business  district,  non-target 

aret,  apartments  or  rooms,  always  filled  business 
calls  owner  away,  BOX  7209,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HATCHERY,  completely  equipped.  Fine  home  and 
income;  in  congenial  climate.  $27,000;  half  cash. 
Mordoff,  Broker,  Box  1255,  Lakeland,  Florida. 


WANTED:  One  man  dairy  and  chicken  farm;  Penn- 

„J,yiva?.ia’  New  Jersey,  southern  New  York.  BOX 
7207,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  23  acre  blueberry  farm,  new  house 

furnished,  never  been  occupied ;  $20,000.  Max 

Wachter,  care  Knabloch  Farm,  Bremen  Ave..  Esc 
Harbor,  New  Jersey. 

SMALL  farms,  retirement  homes.  City  or  country. 

Groves,  estates,  ranches,  acreage.  James  D.  Aker. 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. 

34  HEAD  purebred  Holsteins ;  107  acres,  level; 

No.  5  soil;  12-room  house,  five  bedfooms,  strictly 
modern.  34x70  basement  barn,  all  new  tractor  equip¬ 
ment.  You  have  to  see  this  farm  to  appreciate  it. 
Two  miles  from  Greene.  N.  Y.  $26,500;  one-half 

cash,  balance  milk  check.  United  Real  Estate.  Echo 
Lake  Road,  Greene,  N.  Y.  Appointment  only. 

130  ACRE  retired  dairy  farm  for  rent  in  Susque¬ 

hanna  County,  Pa.  Utilities.  Young,  381  New 

Milford  Ave.,  Dumont,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  RENT :  Farm,  300  acres,  supports  50  head. 

Modern  house  and  bam.  two  silos;  $125  month.  BOX 
7219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS  * 


WHITE  Honey:  Sixtys,  $8.00  not  prepaid.  Five  pounds 
$1.50  prepaid.  Albert  CampbeU,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color 

added.  Direct  from  grove  to  you  express  prepaid. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $4.75  One 
bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.50. 
Half-bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo. 
Florida. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb 

pail  $2.90:  Buckwheat,  five  pounds  $1.25;  10  lbs. 
$2.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s  clover  $7  50 
express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 

Bolden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 

Katonah  N  Y^”  $2,9°  prep4id’  H’  J*  Aveiy* 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florid*  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. 


NEW  Clover  Honey  (fine  granulated)  10  lb.  pail 

$3.00  postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid.  Fall 
flower  honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest.  Five 

pounds  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5 
lbs.  $1.25;  6-5  lb.  $6.60.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lbs.  Clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20. 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  oranges,  $2.50  bushel,  not 

prepaid..  E.  Wendig,  P.  O.  Box  631,  De  Land, 
Florida. 


HONEY:  Five  pound  pails  of  clover,  buckwheat  or 

wildflower  delivered  third  zone  $1.50.  E  G 
Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


ORANGES  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit  $2.00 
bushel;  $3.60  box.  Tangerines  $3.00  %  box;  $4.50 
box.  Tree  ripened  fruit  shipped  F.  O.  B.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Grower,  Clermont,  Florida. 


TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines.  $3.30  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


FLORIDA  Citrus  fruit  from  tree  to  you.  Washed  and 

packed,  natural  color,  no  color  added.  Grapefruit 
per  bushel  $3.00;  oranges  $3.50;  grapefruit  and 
oranges  $3.25;  tangelos  $3.50.  Add  $2.16  if  you 
want  the  express  prepaid.  Half  bushel  tangerines 
$4.00  express  prepaid.  E.  R.  Turner  &  Sons,  Dept. 
R.  P.  O.  Box  1027,  Clearwater,  Florida.  (Over  98 
years  of  family  experience  growing  citrus). 

THEE  ripened  fresh  picked  fruit;  Oranges  $2.5(j 
bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  $2.50  F.  O  B 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 


SHELLED  Pecans,  whole  halves;  also  pecan  pra- 
lines  and  pecan  chocolate  fudge.  One  pound  $1.25; 
five  pounds  $5.00  postaid.  Pecans  in  shell,  12  pounds 
$o.00  postpaid.  Joy  Acres.  Windsor,  Virginia 


KIMBER’S  Oranges  prices  last  Rural  unchanged. 

OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey] 
five  pound  tin  $1.75;  five  ounds  clover  $1.40  pre- 
paid  4th  zone.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  truck  owners  buy  Government  graded  No. 

1  tree  ripened  oranges  95  cents  bushels  from 
Pomona  Citrus  Packers,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  " 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.‘ 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 

ENJOY  life  on  a  farm.  Modem  home.  Excellent 
location.  Josephine  Dolfini.  Route  1,  Middletown, 
New  York,  _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG  farmer  with  scientific  profitable  long  term 
management  plan,  stressing  self  sufficiently,  soil 
conservation,  rock  fertilizers,  modern  composting,  de- 
sires  manage  farm.  BOX  7217,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN :  Capable,  sober,  willing,  wishes  place  in 

bachelor's  home.  Companion,  cook,  houseworker. 
Town,  country.  BOX  7211,  Ruarl  New-Yorker. 


COAL  burning  brooder  stove  wanted.  BOX  7205, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle,  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  three  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per 

package  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Connor 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


TH  ROW  AWAY 


THAT  TRUSS! 

Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear — if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 

Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  .  . .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts !  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  ‘‘Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 

Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it!  Here  s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
lelief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention— how  does  it  work  ?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor— -ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention !  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  Inventor 

this  no-risk  trial, 
ence  strictly  confidential. 


SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No.  ..don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
— the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers! 
And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 
ON  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
Send  for  the  facts  now — today — hurry!  All  correspond- 


fPROOFO 

(In  our  files  we  have  over  52,000 
grateful  letters  like  these) 


THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  FATHER 

“I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  your 
wonder { ul  belt  has  done  for  my  boy.  He  had  a  bad 
rupture.  The  very  day  we  received  the  Appliance 
I  put  it  on  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  troubles 
with  his  pain  and  crying.  He  has  not  worn  it  for 
about  a  year  now.”  — Otto  F.  Blinn,  1500  N. 
Church,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 
I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I  would 
have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not  now  with 
your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won’t  believe  I 
have  a  rupture.”— Wilbur  Moritz,' General  Mdse.. 
Jacob,  Ill. 

“IT’S  TOPS” 

‘‘Words  cannot  express  my  feeling  towards  my 
Appliance.  The  minute  I  put  it  on,  iny  first  words 
were,  ‘It’s  Tops !’  I  hope  another  who  suffers  from 
such  agony  of  a  rupture  could  take  my  advice 
and  get  a  Brooks  Air  Cushion  Appliance.”— Jack 
Sonnier,  Rl,  Box  54A,  Lafayette,  La. 

“DID  EVERYTHING  YOU  CLAIMED’’ 

“I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  truss  which 
I  purchased  from  you  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
did  everything  you  claimed  it  would  do.  My  rup¬ 
ture  does  not  come  down  even  though  I  wear  the 
truss  only  part  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  anyone 
afflicted  as  I  was  what  your  Appliance  did 
for  me.”  — J.  G.  Rollinger,  242  Arlington  Ave., 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


“FORGETS  HE  IS  RUPTURED” 

*‘I  had  this  rupture  seven  years  before  I  knew  of 
your  support,  and  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
my  son  ordered  the  support  for  me.  Until  I  started 
wearing  your  support  I  had  not  found  anything 
to  help  me.  Since  wearing  your  support  I  can  do 
ail  my  work,  and  can  forget  that  I  am  ruptured. 
—  G.B.  Russell,  Box  106,  Cherokee,  Ala. 


y 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

447-K  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 

Name . 

Street . . . 

City .  State . 

State  whether  for  Man  □  Woman  □  or  Child  Q 


FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 

^■1  PLAINTENVELOPE  JUST  CLIP  and  SEND  COUPON 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  447-K  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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there  will  be  a  good  market  in  1952  for 
QUALITY  poultry  products ...  start,  there¬ 
fore ,  with  QUALITY  chicks 

By  WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON 


MERICAN  poultry  farmers  can 
scarcely  anticipate  a  year 
of  greatly  lowered  costs  of 
chick  rearing,  either  for 
broiler  production  or  layer 
replacement.  Nevertheless  they 
can  look  forward  to  the  fact  that  their 
country  will  continue  to  be  in  real  need  of  an 
increased  supply  of  all  the  products  of  the 
poultry  industry.  There  will  be  a  market  for 
whatever  the  poultry  farmer  produces,  and  it 
will  not  be  hard  to  find  or  reach.  The  price 
levels  should  remain,  insofar  as  we  now  can 
see,  not  too  different  from  those  which  have 
prevailed  during  the  year  just  ended. 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  every  poultry- 
man  who  breeds  and  hatches,  or  who  buys 
day-old  chicks,  in  the  season  immediately 
with  us,  must  be  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
doing  an  even  better  job  at  chick  raising  than 
ever  before,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  all 
poultry  products  which  eventually  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  1952  chicks. 

Attention  to  the  Hatching  Eggs 

It  is  not  too  late  in  the  season  to  give  at¬ 
tention  .to  the  hatching  eggs  from  which  the 
1952  chicks  emerge  during  the  spring  weeks. 
We  have  some  suggestions  for  potential  im¬ 
provement,  both  in  efficiency  of  chick  flock 
management  during  this  season  and  in  quality 
of  resultant  stock. 

Again,  we  urge  hatching  from  fewer  but 
better  hens.  This  has  been  a  constant  plea  over 
the  past  several  years  and  it  continues  to  be 
the  basis  of  real  improvement  in  poultry 
operations.  No  hen  should  be  placed  in  the 
flock  from  which  hatching  eggs  are  to  be  saved 
unless  she  has  robust  health,  good  size  and 
type  for  her  breed,  sturdiness,  a  history  of 
better  than  average  egg  production,  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  lay  many  large  eggs.  It  is  better  to 
sell  off  any  hens  which  are  of  questionable 
breed  quality  than  to  run  the  risk  of  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks  which  are  handicapped  by  possible 
inheritance  of  qualities  which  will  interfere 
with  their  becoming  fast  growers  and  well 
fleshed  broilers  or  normal,  healthy  replace¬ 
ment  layers.  Go  over  the  present  setup  of 
breeding  birds  now  in  the  mated  flocks,  again 
removing  a  few  perhaps,  and  making  flocks  of 
fewer  but  better  hens. 

Try  using  the  rested  male  system  of  flock 
matings  this  year;  it  means  a  double  set  of 
male  birds,  but  the  results  may  more  than 
justify  the  costs.  In  having  two  complete  sets 
of  males  for  each  flock,  run  one  set  with  the 
hens  for  about  a  week,  then  remove  them  to 
rest  pens  while  the  other  set  runs  with  the 
breeding  females.  We  believe  that  this  simple 
device  increases  the  percentage  of  fertility, 
hatchability  and  quality  of  chicks. 

The  breeding  flock  should  be  given  a  special 
breeder  ration,  more  space  and  extra  care. 
Gather  hatching  eggs  three  times  a  day  so  as 
to  avoid  chilling,  cracking  or  soiling.  Set  eggs 
within  10  days  of  laying  because  age  in  a 


hatching  egg  rarely  pays  dividends;  in  fact, 
it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

Candle  most  carefully  every  hatching  egg 
which  has  been  selected  for  incubation.  Try 
to  avoid  setting  any  egg  showing  a  blood  spot 
or  meat  spot  before  the  candle.  This  one  pre¬ 
caution  alone  may  be  responsible  for  improv¬ 
ing  vastly  the  sales  quality  and  returns  from 
table  eggs  produced  by  next  year’s  layers.  We 
find  that  tendency  to  produce  blood  spot  eggs 
is  heritable.  If  we  fail  to  set  any  such  eggs 
(unfortunately,  many  blood  spot  eggs  will 
hatch),  we  make  strides  toward  reducing 
losses  from  unmarketable  table  eggs  from  the 
replacement  pullets  we  are  rearing  this 
Spring. 

Hatching  eggs  should  be  selected  meticu¬ 
lously.  Pullets  grown  from  eggs  of  a  given 
character  tend  to  produce  more  and  more  eggs 
of  that  same  type.  So  let  us  use  only  eggs 
which  are  the  kind  we  want  next  year’s  lay¬ 
ers  to  produce. 

Space  for  Chicks  Is  Good  Investment 

It  is  always  essential  that,  insofar  as  may 
be  possible,  every  chick  beneath  a  brooder 


should  live,  thrive  and  add  its  share  toward 
keeping  the  per-chick  cost  of  the  season’s 
flock  down  to  a  minimum  figure.  Every  chick 
lost  anytime  during  the  brooding  or  rearing 
seasons  adds  something  to  the  real  cost  of 
those  chicks  which  survive.  Percentage  of 
mortality  risks  profits. 

Too  often,  poultrymen  seem  to  forget  that 
baby  chicks,  when  but  a  day  old,  are  tiny 
and  may  be  huddled  together  in  fairly  large 
numbers,  other  things  being  equal,  without 
serious  results.  But  chicks  grow  very  fast 
and,  within  a  couple  of  weeks,  are  so  much 
larger  and  so  much  more  lively,  that  they  need 
a  great  deal  more  space  than  the  same  num¬ 
ber  did  when  newly  hatched.  We  recommend 
that  the  size  of  space  allotted  to  the  1952 
chicks  be  based  on  their  needs  when  a  month 
to  six  weeks  of  age,  rather  than  on  their  ap¬ 
parent  needs  during  the  first  day  or  under  the 
hovers.  This  provision  alone  helps  many  chick 
flocks  to  make  better  growths,  suffer  fewer 
losses  and  arrive  at  their  destined  age  of  use¬ 
fulness  on  the  farm  having  cost  less  per  bird 
than  ever.  It  is  worth  considering. 

(Continued  on  Page  115) 


Among  the  various  central  heating  systems  introduced  within  recent  years  to  improve  mass  brooding  of  chicks  and  turkey  poults,  the  growing  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  combined  vertical  unit  heater  and  adjustable  air  diffuser  indicates  that  this  method  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  economical.  Installed 
overhead  and  out  of  the  way,  these  devices  leave  the  floors  free  of  heating  equipment,  thus  facilitating  cleaning  and  chores.  Because  the  litter  is  kept 

dry,  it  need  not  be  replaced  so  often,  which  is  a  saving  in  both  labor  and  material. 
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What  About  the  Bantam? 


By  Paul  Ives 


The 


N  the  vast  diversification  of  the 
poultry  business  in  America,  during 
its  rapid  growth  over  the  past 
century  to  a  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollar  industry,  we  must 
now  make  way  for  the  bantams, 
bantam  fancy  in  this  country  has 


grown  frofift  a  little  group  of  fanciers,  scattered 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  old  Cape 
Cod,  to  a  well  nigh  universally  popular  inter¬ 
est  with  enthusiastic  bantam  breeders  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  Canada.  It 
has  a  strong  national  organization,  and  local 
and  state  clubs  everywhere.  Bantam  shows  are 
now  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  ever 
increasing  frequency.  Two  flourishing  national 
periodicals  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  the  bantams  and  a  dozen  devote 
thriving  departments  to  these  intriguing 
miniature  fowls. 


Why  the  Swing  to  Bantams? 

Poultrymen,  who  in  the  past  have  bred 
chickens  for  the  love  of  their  beauty  and  for 
the  sport  of  competing  in  exhibitons,  have 
during  the  past  50  years  turned  largely  to 
bantams.  Let  me  illustrate  this  trend  by  com¬ 
parison  of  figures  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show,  called  the  greatest 
fancy  poultry  show  in  the  world.  During  the 
past  40  years  the  records  show  a  change  as 
follows,  as  between  the  large  fowl  and 
bantams: 

In  1910,  3,639  large  fowl  and  380  bantams 
were  shown  at  the  Garden;  in  1928,  there  were 


2,138  large  fowl  and  1,110  bantams  shown 
at  the  same  show;  and  in  1949,  there 
were  930  large  fowl  and  1,617  bantams.  The 
trend  has  been  the  same  in  other  shows.  As 
far  as  the  strictly  fancier  bird  exhibits  are 
concerned,  many  of  them  would  have  dropped 
from  the  poultry  picture  had  it  not  been  for 
the  support  of  the  bantam  fanciers. 

The  reason  is  plain  for  this  great  change 
in  the  proportion  of  fanciers  breeding  bantams 
and  those  centering  their  attentions  on  the 
large  fowls.  The  folks  who  breed  chickens  for 
pleasure  or  a  hobby  are  lovers  of  beauty  in 
color  and  line  and  loveliness  in  live  things. 
They  are  the  artists  in  the  world  of  poultry. 

There  is  just  as  much  beauty  in  form  and 
color  combinations  in  bantams  (many  of 
which  are  exact  miniatures  of  the  large 
breeds)  as  in  the  large  breeds  themselves. 
There  is  the  same  amount  of  creative  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  a  family  of  fowls  improve 
generation  by  generation,  resulting  from  the 
breeders’  close  study  and  thought,  in  the 
bantams  as  in  the  large  fowl.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  a  smaller  bill  for  feed,  housing 
and  other  expenses. 

Bantam  Costs  Are  Less 

When  it  comes  to  exhibiting,  express  costs 
only  half  as  much.  It  requires  less  room  to 
house  the  birds;  consequently  less  expense  in 
the  purchase  of  the  exhibition  coops.  A  fine 
cup  or  a  rosette  or  ribbon,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  winning  them,  is  just  as  great  with  ban¬ 
tams.  Even  in  these  days  of  easy  money  and 


The  bantams,  now  increasing  rapidly  in  popu¬ 
larity,  are  simply  miniatures  of  the  respective 
large  breeds  of  chickens.  This  excellent  type 
Black  Cochin  bantam  hen  won  grand  champion¬ 
ship  honors  at  a  Boston  Poultry  Show. 

fantastic  figures  of  finance,  there  are  still 
many  folks  who  like  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  anything  for  half  as  much  money.  Bantam 
eggs  are  just  as  well  flavored,  just  as  health¬ 
ful;  and,  while  they  are  naturally  smaller, 
three  can  be  used  for  breakfast  in  place  of 
the  customary  two.  Certainly  bantam  flesh  is 
just  as  tender  and  well  flavored;  it  simply 
comes  in  a  smaller  package. 

The*  rules  for  success  with  bantams  are  the 
same  as  with  large  fowls.  Anyone  who  has  a 
liking  for  poultry  and  the  knowledge  about 
raising  large  chickens  is  equipped  with  all 
that  is  needed  for  successful  bantam  pro¬ 
duction.  This  same  poultryman  can  make  a 
nice  bit  of  spending  money  every  year,  be¬ 
sides  having  the  fun  of  caring  for  these  attrac¬ 
tive  little  (Continued  on  Page  112) 


Developments  in  Turkey  Nutrition 

- -  By  E.  I.  Robertson - 


has 


URKEY  broilers  are  the  latest  boost 
to  the  industry.  Some  growers  who 
formerly  raised  only  chicken  broilers 
have  been  attracted  by  the  improved 
market  '  appearance  of  young 
turkeys.  The  term,  turkey  broilers, 
provided  additional  publicity  in  intro¬ 


ducing  turkeys  to  new  consumers.  Among 
established  producers,  greater  attention  is 
therefore  now  being  focused  on  early  feeding 
of  poults  to  reduce  mortality  and  to  get  them 
off  to  a  good  start.  New  research  findings  show 
that  in  turkeys,  as  in  other  species,  many  of 
the  ills  of  the  young  are  preventable  through 
improved  nutrition  of  the  mother. 


The  investment  in  a  hatchable  turkey  egg 
is  considerable.  It  incorporates  the  latest  ad¬ 
vances  in  breeding  for  improved  market  type 
and  efficiency  of  feed  conversion.  The  health 
and  survival  of  the  future  poult  have  been 
partially  assured  by  blood  testing  the  breed¬ 
ers.  Considerable  management  planning  is 
required  to  provide  hatchable  eggs  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  season.  For  top  hatchability,  the  breed¬ 
ing  flock  must  be  on  a  high  plane  of  nutrition. 
Only  by  hatching  a  strong  vigorous  poult  can 
the  overhead  expense  of  selecting  and  main¬ 
taining  a  breeding  flock  and  the  operation  of 
a  hatchery  be  met. 


Carry-Over  of  Nutrients  from  Hen  to 

Poult 

The  best  start  in  life  for  the  poult  is  pro¬ 
vided  when  the  breeding  hen  is  well  fed  and 
well  nourished  so  that  she  can  deposit  all 
essential  nutrients  in  the  egg  before  it  is  laid. 
The  egg  must  include  all  the  nutrients  needed 
to  feed  the  embryo  for  28  days  during  em¬ 
bryonic  development,  and  should  provide  a 
surplus  for  carry-over  to  the  poult  at  hatch¬ 
ing  time.  Nourishing  the  young  through  the 
mother  has  the  added  advantage  of  providing 
essential  nutrients  during  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  development  of  the  young. 

In  the  process  of  hatching,  about  two  days 


before  the  poult  emerges,  the  unused  portion 
of  the  yolk  sac  enters  the  body  as  a  reserve, 
or  carry-over,  of  nutrients  to  the  young  poult 
which  now  is  ready  to  begin  life  outside  the 
shell.  Poults  that  have  a  low  reserve  or  carry¬ 
over  often  fail  to  hatch,  or  may  die  soon  after¬ 
wards,  or  become  so  stunted  as  never  to  be¬ 
come  profitable  turkeys.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  carry-over  of  nutrients  assures  a  good 
start  in  life  and  may  prevent  starve-outs  and 
other  troubles  that  beset  the  young  poult. 

Quality  of  Breeder  Ration 

The  importance  of  using  a  high  quality 
breeder  ration  cannot  be  overemphasized. 


Usually  a  turkey  breeding  flock  is  maintained 
only  for  a  few  months.  Consequently,  the  cost 
of  wintering  and  maintaining  the  breeding 
flock  must  be  borne  by  the  poults  hatched 
from  relatively  few  eggs,  usually  less  than  75 
eggs  per  hen.  The  short  period  of  intense  egg 
production  usually  causes  the  breeders  to  lose 
bodyweight,  so  that  their  salvage  value  in  the 
Spring  is  less  than  the  previous  Fall.  This 
loss  in  carcass  value  must  also  be  borne  by 
the  poults. 

The  feeding  habits  of  adult  turkeys  cause 
them  to  consume  more  grain  than  mash,  if 
both  are  fed  free  choice.  Since  the  mash  must 
supply  an  (Continued  on  Page  108) 


Photo:  Geo.  F.  Johnson,  Penna.  State  College 

Turkeys  require  higher  levels  of  protein,  vitamin  A,  vitamin  D,  riboflavin,  calcium  and  phosphorus 
than  do  chicks.  These  nice  birds  have  been  brought  along  on  good  rations  and  proper  care  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 
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SOILS 

of  the 

FOREST 

By 

JOHN  F.  PRESTON 


ARMERS  have  learned  from 
hard  experience  a  great  deal 
about  the  farm  soils  on  which 
they  grow  cultivated  crops, 
pastures  and  meadows,  but 

_ _ very  few  know  much  about 

the  soils  where  tree  crops  grow.  The  success 
of  the  farm  business  depends  upon  how 
farmers  use  and  manage  their  soils.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  use  and  management  of  the  wood¬ 
land  soil  no  less  than  to  the  others.  Some 
appreciation  of  Nature’s  ways  in  building  and 
maintaining  good  forest  soils  will  help  us  to 
understand  some  of  her  soil  secrets.  There  are 
radical,  almost  startling  differences  between 
soil  management  practices  applicable  to  forest 
land  and  those  used  on  cultivated  and  pasture 
land.  Let  us  see  what  they  are  and  how  the 
farmer  can  apply  these  principles  in  manag¬ 
ing  his  soils. 


Physical  Structure  of  Soils 

The  quality  of  any  soil  is  related  to  its 
physical  structure,  its  chemical  content  and 
biological  activity.  Soils  cleared  of  forest 
growth  and  used  for  production  of  ordinary 
farm  crops  must  be  carefully  managed,  first 
to  prevent  actual  loss  of  topsoil  through 
erosion,  and  second  to  maintain  and  to  re¬ 
place  any  organic  and  nutrient  matter  de¬ 
stroyed  by  such  erosion,  exposure  and  inten¬ 
sive  use.  Conditions  of  use  often  destroy  many 
of  the  biological  organisms  found  in  undis¬ 
turbed  forest  and  prairie  soils.  Hence  plant 
foods  and  certain  soil  amendments  may  be 
needed.  Organic  matter  must  be  added  to 
such  soils  in  the  form  of  green  manure  crops, 
barnyard  manure,  sawdust,  wood  chips  and 
various  kinds  of  mulch. 

These  rebuilding  measures,  to  a  degree, 
counteract  destructive  forces  inherent  in  the 
growth  of  annual  crops.  They  improve  the 
physical  structure  of  the  soil;  they  encourage 
the  growth  of  soil  or  organisms  capable  of 
reducing  organic  matter  to  chemical  bases 
suitable  for  plant  growth.  They  provide  plant 
food  ready  for  use;  they  add  needed  air  to 
the  soil  and  create  a  physical  structure  favor¬ 
able  to  the  retention  and  conservation  of  soil 
moisture. 

On  crop  and  pasture  land,  these  measures 
must  be  repeated  year  after  year.  Thus  the 
farmer  has  a  constant  battle  to  maintain  a 
productive  soil  and  a  major  campaign  must  be 
waged  to  rebuild  a  soil  lost  through  erosion 
or  misuse. 


Forest  Soils  and  their  Management 

Forest  soils  also  require  management,  but 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  They  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  fertilizers  or  soil 
amendments  or  organic  matter.  They  do  not 
require  cultivation.  Sometimes  these  measures 
are  used  for  a  brief  period  on  soils  newly 
planted  to  trees  but  once  the  forest  is  es¬ 
tablished,  they  are  no  longer  needed.  Perhaps, 
under  some  conditions,  later  research  will  find 
that  fertilization  of  young  forests  will  be 
profitable.  There  is,  however,  no  present  indi¬ 
cation  that  it  would  result  in  any  measurable 
increase  of  growth. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  forest  soil  de¬ 
pends  on  the  reaction  of  the  forest  growth  on 
the  mineral  and  rock  base  upon  which  the 
forest  grows.  This  reaction  in  turn  depends 


how  they  can  best  be 
managed  for  the  farm 
woodlot  operator 


A  vertical  look  at  a  hardwood  forest  soil.  The 
grids  are  10  inches  square.  The  top  soil  extends 
to  a  depth  represented  by  the  base  of  the  first 
grid.  Below  this  is  the  subsoil,  a  yellowish  brown 
clay  blending  into  a  tough  plastic  clay,  down  to 
about  30  inches  depth.  At  the  bottom  are  shales 
and  sandstones.  This  particular  soil  is  known  as 
Wellston  silt  loam.  It  is  found  on  gently  rolling 
uplands  in  southeastern  Ohio. 

on  the  nature  of  the  mineral  soil  and  many 
other  factors,  such  as  climate  and  local 
topography.  Essentially  the  soil  consists  of  a 
top  layer  (or  horizon)  and  the  subsoil.  The 
former,  in  a  forest  soil,  is  a  mixture  of  organic 
and  mineral  matter,  plus  the  colloidal  (jelly- 
like)  form  to  which  organic  matter  is  reduced 
by  biological  processes;  the  latter  is  largely 
mineral  matter.  Of  course,  there  is  the  parent 
rock  beneath  the  subsoil  sometimes  considered 
as  part  of  the  soil. 

If  the  subsoil  is  deep,  loose,  easily  pene¬ 
trated  by  plant  roots  and  of  a  consistency  that 
permits  it  to  retain  moisture  but  is  not  wet, 
the  soil  (combination  of  top  and  subsoil)  is 
good.  If  other  conditions  are  favorable,  this 
would  make  the  best  site  for  tree  growth.  If 
the  subsoil  is  stiff,  resistant,  hard,  or  if  it  is 
shallow  or  waterlogged  (swamp),  the  site  is 
poor.  These  are  necessarily  generalized  state¬ 


ments.  Forest  soils,  as  all  soils,  are  very  com¬ 
plex  in  both  physical  and  chemical  structure. 
Some  pines  will  grow  well  on  land  underlaid 
by  plastic  clay  subsoils:  for  example,  the 
loblolly  and  longleaf  pines  in  parts  of  the 
southeastern  Coastal  Plain.  For  purposes  of 
this  brief  study  of  forest  soils,  such  examples 
may  be  considered  as  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule. 

Topography,  climate  and  tree  species  are 
factors  that  react  on  the  soil  and  determine  the 
real  quality  of  the  land  for  forest  growth.  In 
general,  however,  we  know  that  the  structure 
of  the  subsoil  is  one  very  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  particular  piece 
of  land  is  good  forest  land. 

These  are  the  factors  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  forest  community  acts  to  produce 
good,  medium  or  poor  forest  growth.  Nature 
has  adapted  tree  species  to  climates,  topogra¬ 
phy  and  soils,  so  that  the  best  results  in  tree 
growth  are  achieved  under  a  given  set  of  con¬ 
ditions.  These  adaptations  we  recognize  as 
forest  types. 

Root  penetration,  expansion  and  contraction 
with  changes  in  temperature  and  moisture 
content,  and  the  activities  of  worms,  insects 
and  animals,  all  tend  to  make  a  forest  soil 
porous.  The  forest  is  a  builder  and  a  preserver 
of  soil  porosity.  The  penetration  of  roots  and 
their  eventual  decay  leave  the  soil  inter¬ 
penetrated  with  tube-like  cavities;  hence  they 
are  in  good  condition  to  absorb  and  hold 
moisture. 

Forest  Litter  Is  the  Key 

The  key  to  the  processes  of  forest  soil  build¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  is  the  litter  that  accumu¬ 
lates  on  the  forest  floor.  Each  year  a  dense 
(Continued  on  Page  87) 


The  key  to  the  processes  of  soil  building  and  maintenance  is  the  litter  that  accumulates  on  the 
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It’s  easy  to  say  that  any  tractor  tire  gives 

greater  traction. 

•  ^ 

It’s  easy  to  say  that  any  tractor  tire  cleans 

better. 

It’s  easy  to  say  that  any  tractor  tire  wears 
longer. 

But  the  most  important  question  to  you 
is— who  says  so? 


When  farmers  say  so— farmers  who’ve  tried  all  makes  of  tractor  tires— farmers 
with  years  of  firsthand  work-a-day  experience  in  the  field —then  you’ve  got 
just  about  the  best  proof  there  is. 


And  thousands  of  American  farmers  like  you,  in  survey  after  survey,  vote 
Goodyear’s  Super-Sure-Grips  their  First  Choice  in  tractor  tires. 


Farmers  say  Goodyears  pull  where  other  tires  won’t. 
Farmers  say  Goodyears  last  longer.  They  ought  to  know! 


FIRST  in  Traction!  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear!  •  FIRST  in  Popularity! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


think  you'll  like  " THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD”— Every  Sunday-ABC  Network 


c. 


Sapor- Sare-Gr  ip  T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Clabber  Compear,  Akron.  Oh  14 
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Subscription 

to  Better  Berries 
W  \ | plus  48  PAGE  1952 
BERRY  BOOK  CATALOG 


Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these  two  Important  punncationsi 
Send  now  (a  post  card  will  do)  for  our  48  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  a  FREE  2  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
BETTER  BERRIES.  Better  Berries  is  devoted  to  Better 
Berry  culture,  containing  timely  hints  and  tips  for 
raising  all  kinds  of  berries. 


All  the  leading  varieties  for  producing 
large  luscious  berries  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Strong  healthy  plants  .  .  .  the 
best  quality  available. 


You  can  buy  with  confidence  from  Rayner 
Brothers  ...  for  over  25  years  our  plants  have 
been  noted  for  their  sturdy  growth  and  production! 
Get  our  prices  and  plant  early  for  best  results. 


Evergreens 

A  wide  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  suitable  for 
decoration  or  group  plant¬ 
ings.  All  listed  in  New 
'62  Catalog. 


Fruit  Trees 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  in  all 
the  popular  varieties  that 
produce  luscious  fruit  and 
enhance  your  property.  Also, 
dwarf  Apple  and  Pear. 


Every  lawn  should  have 
a  nut  tree,  excellent  for 
beauty  and  shade.  Enjoy 
large  luscious  health¬ 
ful  nuts. 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Crown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 


Price: 


Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
priced  as  follows: 

50  100  250  500  1000 


Temple 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

$13.00 

Fairfax 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Fairland 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Premier 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

Big  Joe 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Catskili 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

Red  Crop 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

Robinson 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Sparkle 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Lupton  Late 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Superfection 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

24.00 

Streamliner 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

25.00 

Our  1952  catalog  illustrates  In  color  and  describes  17 
other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants;  con¬ 
tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals  for 
home  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


it  New  Stars  in  the  Fruit  World  + 

New  high  producing  Lindallcious,  Canall,  Utah 
Shipper  and  Aremore  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  70 
other  new  and  standard  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Grape  plant  varieties  to  choose  from.  Experimental 
plants  without  extra  charge  with  every  order. 
FRUIT  TREES  —  EVERGREENS  —  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  —  All  Plants  Proven  by  Actual  Tests. 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 


Sunny  Hill  Nurseries  and  Experimental  Farms 
NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 


Allen’s  1952  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  than.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW — Erie,  Great  Bay,  Empire,  8ioux  and  21  other 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-2  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 


Red  Rich  (Plant  Patent  993)  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  everbearer.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  large,  honey-sweet  and 
bright  red  all  through.  Avery  heavy 
bearfcr  from  June  through  October. 
A  strong  grower,  good  plant  maker 
and  disease  resistant.  A  wonderful 
strawberry  for  the  home  garden  or 
commercial  plantings.Unsurpassed 
for  freezing. 


12  strong  plants  $2.95;  2S-$S.OO;  SO-$8.50; 
100-$15.OO;  250  $32.5O  postpaid 


SfoFIM  /9&CATAU# 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 


32  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 


25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots . $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants . $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  . $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry . $2.00 


The  above  collection  lor  $5.00 

RATA  I  flfi  on  rawest,  it  contains  a  splendid  assort- 
UHIHLUU  ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


Strawberry  Plants 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  in 
All  Popular  Varieties.  A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of 
Facts.  No  Fakes.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 

Plants.  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  $2.25-100. 
Many  Others.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY  NURSERY 
ROUTE  7,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catskili,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Temple,  1 00-SI  -90 ;  500- 
$6.75;  1 000-$ 1 2.50.  Gem,  Gemzata  Everb,  IOO-$2.25. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


- .STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - 

Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonten,  N.J. 


KARDINAL  KING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  The 
greatest  BERRY  FOR  ’52.  Get  some.  Catalog  Free. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


Getting  an  Early  Start  on 
the  Garden  Season 

Even  though  the  snow  is  still  piled 
in  drifts  and  the  mercury  hovers 
around  zero,  active  garden  work  can 
be  undertaken  this  month.  An  early 
start  means  a  longer  season,  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  for  gardeners 
in  northern  climates. 

Slow  germinating  seeds  may  be 
started  in  the  house  in  flats;  those 
which  start  more  quickly  may  be 
planted  in  March  or  even  early  April 
in  Northern  New  England  and 
Northern  New  York  State.  The 
standard  flat,  measuring  about  18 
inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  by 
three  inches  deep,  is  convenient  for 
handling  and  easily  stored  when  not 
in  use;  or  you  can  use  the  boxes 
used  by  nurserymen  for  selling  small 
plants,  even  though  they  are  a  bit 
smaller  and  deeper. 

Soil  for  seeds  must  be  friable — one 
that  will  not  cake  on  top,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  sprouts  to  push 
through.  A  mixture  which  I  have 
found  most  satisfactory  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  good  garden  loam, 
peat  moss  and  coarse  sand,  a  mix¬ 
ture  which  will  not  pack  and  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  fertile.  As  a  precaution 
against  the  dreaded  damping  off,  the 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  soaked 
with  boiling  water  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  flats  and  leveled  and 
tamped  for  sowing.  The  seeds,  of 
course,  are  not  planted  until  the  soil 
has  cooled.  It  is  well  also  to  treat 
seeds  before  planting  by  mixing 
them  with  a  preparation  especially 
for  this  purpose  and  obtainable  from 
most  seedsmen.  You  will  find  it  listed 
in  the  back  of  the  catalogues. 

Fill  the  flats  about  two-thirds  full 
of  soil  and  after  planting,  sift  finer 
soil  over  the  seeds  (a  discarded  flour 
sieve  may  be  used  for  this),  leaving 
finally  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  space  between  soil  and  top 
of  flat.  Plant  in  rows  about  two 
inches  apart  and  do  not  plant  too 
deeply!  This  seems  to  be  a  natural 
tendency  and  is  often  the  reason 
why  seeds  fail  to  come  up.  The  finer 
the  seed,  the  less  covering  it  should 
have.  Seeds  of  petunia  and  pansy, 
for  instance,  are  best  planted  by 
mixing  them  with  ten  times  as  much 
very  fine  sand.  Scatter  over  the  soil 
and  press  in  firmly;  no  further  cov¬ 
ering  is  required.  For  other  seeds, 
a  general  rule  for  planting  depth  is 
two  to  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
seed. 

-  You  are  now  ready  to  water  the 
planted  flats,  and  it  is  preferable  to 
do  this  from  the  bottom  up.  Set  the 
flat  in  a  large  pan  containing  about 
an  inch  of  water  which  will  soak  up 
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through  the  soil.  When  the  top  Is 
moist,  remove  flat  from  pan,  allow 
it  to  drain  and  place  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  65  degrees,  F.  and  out 
of  direct  sunlight.  A  pane  of  ordinary 
window  glass  placed  over  each  flat 
will  help  to  conserve  the  moisture. 

If  the  ^lass  should  seem  too  wet  at 
any  time,-  lift  one  comer  to  allow 
the  circulation  of  air;  or  the  planted 
flat  may  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  tissue  paper  through  which  the 
seeds  are  watered.  This  makes  for 
a  much  more  even  distribution  of 
moisture,  and  there  can  be  no  wash¬ 
ing  out  of  seeds.  As  soon  as  sprouts 
appear,  remove  paper  and  glass  and 
place  flats  in  full  sun.  Subsequent 
"watering  should  be  done  with  a 
fine-nozzled  rubber  syringe.  Guard 
against  over- watering  at  all  times. 

Plants  which  do  not  readily  trans¬ 
plant,  sweet  peas,  for  instance,  are 
best  planted  in  two-inch  fiber  or 
peat  moss  pots,  setting  pot  and  all 
into  the  ground  later  where  it  will 
soon  disintegrate.  The  little  plants 
may  be  covered  with  glass  percolator 
tops  to  hasten  germination.  Hard 
seeds,  incidentally,  such  as  morning 
glory,  sweat  pea,  lupin,  etc.,  will 
germinate  more  quickly  if  each  seed 
is  notched  with  a  file.  And  I  always 
soak  these  seeds  overnight  before 
planting,  putting  them  into  tepid 
water  to  cover. 

After  the  seeds  are  up,  be  on  the 
watch  for  weeds.  These  are  readily 
detected  if  your  seeds  were  planted 
in  rows.  If  not  promptly  removed, 
they  consume  light,  moisture  and 
food  needed  by  the  tiny  plants; 
weeding  also  helps  to  aerate  the 
soil.  Do  not  delay  too  long  thinning 
out  the  seedlings  for,  in  spite  of  care¬ 
ful  planting,  they  often  come  up  too  ! 
thick.  If  not  thinned,  the  little  plants 
will  become  spindly  and  have  weak 
root  systems. 

Seedlings  should  be  transplanted 
when  the  second  set  of  “true”  leaves 
appears.  Water  the  flats  thoroughly 
two  hours  before  transplanting  and 
lift  the  tiny  plants,  one  at  a  time, 
keeping  intact  the  ball  of  earth  cov¬ 
ering  the  roots.  For  this,  I  use  two 
wooden  plant  labels,  sharpened  to  a 
point  at  one  end.  Place  seedlings  in 
other  flats  which  have  been  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Set  to  the  depth  of 
the  first  pair  of  leaves — “seed 
leaves.”  Firm  well  and  keep  in  a 
semi-dark  place  for  24  hours  to  be¬ 
come  established,  then  move  to  a 
sunny  window.  From  the  second  flat, 
they  may  be  transplanted  to  a  cold 
frame  or  into  small  individual  pots. 
When  transplanting  the  second  time, 
add  a  small  amount  of  complete 
commercial  fertilizer,  since  grow¬ 
ing  plants  require  more.  Use  very 
sparingly,  however,  and  mix  very 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  or  it  may 
burn  the  tiny  plants.  These  instruc¬ 
tions  apply  equally  to  flower  and 
vegetable  plants.  Early  maturing  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  latter  will  give  the  best 
results.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Ball  Bearing  Pointers 

When  first  introduced  on  bicycles, 
ball  bearings  were  considered  as 
being  rather  delicate;  but  today  they 
run  on  and  on,  under  the  most  severe 
conditions.  For  example,  a  test  has 
been  conducted  involving  over  five 
years  of  continuous  operation  at 
3,600  r.  p.  m.  with  a  load  on  the 
bearing  of  25  pounds.  The  total 
revolutions  during  that  time  amount 
to  a  staggering  11  billion.  The  test¬ 
ing  engineers  stated  that  the  ball 
bearing  was  still  good  for  many 
more  thousands  of  hours  of  con¬ 
tinuous  running,  and  many  more 
billions  of  revolutions. 

Ball  bearings  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  too  hot,  but  there  is 
no  cause  for  alarm  if  they  become 
warm.  Sometimes  the  grease  itself 
is  the  cause  of  the  warmth.  Thus, 
when  a  ball  bearing  starts  up,  the 
grease  is  cold  and  it  takes  time  to 
warm  up  the  bearing  sufficiently  to 
thin  the  grease  enough  to  be  expelled 
from  the  contact  and  rotating  parts. 
Then,  after  that  happens,  the  tem¬ 
perature  sometimes  actually  reduces. 
Therefore  to  add  lubricant  to  a  warm 
bearing  can  often  be  a  mistake  as 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
lubricant.  Adding  lubricant  can 
make  the  bearing  warmer.  The  right 
kind  of  lubricant  is  also  important. 
If  there  is  anything  that  deserves  the 
best  lubricant  obtainable,  it  is  ball 
bearings.  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


Photo:  Shepherd  Studio,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

An  11-  year  old  stand  of  white  pine 
wfiich  is  part  of  a  20-acre  planting 
on  Marvin  Saxe  farm  in  Centerville, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Twenty 
acres  more  of  abandoned  land  were 
planted  by  Mr.  Saxe  last  Spring  with 
the  county’s  mechanical  tree  planter. 
This  is  a  part  of  Hunterdon’s  tree 
planting  and  conservation  program 
to  conserve  soil,  water  and  wildlife 
on  the  county’s  20,000  acres  of  idle 
land.  Many  planters  are  expecting 
a  return  from  the  sale  of  Christmas 
trees. 
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Every  Time  YOU 
Wake  This  Simple  Test 

H.  C.  B.  write*  he  doubled  his 
wheat  crop,  tripled  com  and  hay. 
tv  NO  boosted  oats  500%  with  his  Sud- 
H)|.1S  bury  Soli  Test  Kit!  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  improving  yields  on  all 
kinds  of  crops,  saving  up  to  $15 
an  acre  on  fertilizer  the  easy 
Sudbury  Way! 

No  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less 
than  lOo  a  test.  Tells  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  to 
use  for  the  right  fertilizer  formula 
for  every  field  —  whether  lime  is 
needed  and  how  much.  Lifetime 
steel  chest.  Hundreds  of  tests. 
$29.95. 

Pays  for  Itself 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Fertilizer  savings  will 
more  than  pay  for  your 
kit  —  only  $4.95  on  de¬ 
livery  and  4  Easy 
Monthly  Payments  of 
$6.75  each. 

Crop  Guarantee 

If  you  don't  get 
bigger,  better  crops 
this  summer,  return  kit 
for  full  refund! 

FREE 

Valuable  book 
"Our  Land  and 
Its  Care”  given 
FREE  If  you 
send  $29.95  in 
full  with  your 
order.  You 
also  save 
postage! 

Over  300,000 
Sudbury  Kit* 
Now  In  Us* 

MAIL  TODAY  i 

Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  33,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  | 

□  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  I  I 
will  pay  mailman  $4.95  down,  plus  post-  | 
age,  and  mail  the  balance  in  4  Monthly  | 
Payments  of  $6.75  each. 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $29.95.  Send  kit  £ 
postpaid,  and  Include  FREE  book,  "Our  5 
Land  and  It*  Car*." 

I 

.  I 

I 


Nam* . . 

R.  D.  or  St. 
P.  O . 


. .  Zone.......  Stats... 

Dealer?  “  Writ"  "or  "sp**ffi  “ofT*r" 


A  practical  addition  to  your  farm  or  home. 
Costs  less  than  buildings  of  usual  construc¬ 
tions.  Made  in  sections  for  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  Size  10  by  II  ready  to  go 
on  your  foundation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-te  green¬ 
houses  from  $175.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
or  farm.  Automatic  heat  and  ventilation 
available.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  91 -F. 

_  Hand  Book— Greenhouse  Gardening 

For  Everyone  —  22  Illustrated 

Chapters .  Post  Paid  S4.00 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 


At  Meeting  of  Potato  and 
Vegetable  Growers 

The  17th  joint  convention  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn.,  was  held  the  first  week  in 
January  at  the  Onondaga  County 
War  Memorial  Auditorium,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

Dean  Myers  Speaks 

The  highlight  speech  was  that  of 
Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  Cornell,  who 
spoke  about  the  outlook  of  1952  as 
compared  with  recent  years  and 
those  of  the  past.  He  pointed  out  the 
need  for  careful  planning  to  utilize 
labor  and  capital  to  best  advantage, 
keep  debts  in  shape  and  the  need  for 
building  a  reserve  for  future  years 
which  might  not  be  so  prosperous. 

Max  Chambers  of  Preston,  Mary¬ 
land,  public  relations  man  for  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  of 
America,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  need  for  letting  the  world  know 
what  agriculture  was  doing  for  the 
public  in  general.  Right  now  it  would 
appear  that  the  producer  is  more  or 
less  “in  the  doghouse”  as  far  as  favor¬ 
able  publicity  is  concerned  because 
of  controls,  subsidies,  price  supports 
and  the  many  things  which  have  cost 
the  nation  so  much.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  although  farmers  did  not 
favor  these  programs  which  had  been 
forced  on  them,  they  were  now  being 
blamed  for  them. 

Robert  C.  Burnett,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealers  Assn.,  brought  his 
audience  up  to  date  on  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  farm  machinery  design  and 
the  need  for  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  farm  implement 
dealers.  He  stressed  the  shortage  of 
steel,  the  need  for  better  care  of 
farm  machinery,  the  need  for  better 
judgment  in  buying  the  right  kind 
of  farm  machinery  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  need  for  getting  repairs  on 
hand  early  and  working  with  farm 
implement  dealers  to  keep  the  farm 
machines  running. 

Other  speakers  included  Dr.  Henry 
Munger,  the  new  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Vegetable  Crops  at  Cornell, 
and  E.  S.  Foster  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Vegetable  Growers  Panel 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Joe 
Robson,  a  lot  of  attention  was  given 
to  vegetable  marketing  problems. 
Mr.  Robson  directed  a  very  good  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  and  many 
worthwhile  personal  expediences 
were  given  which  will  help  shape 
the  marketing  policy  of  a  good  many 
growers. 

Beside  marketing,  the  culture  and 
production  end  of  various  crops  were 
given  serious  consideration.  Main¬ 
taining  soil  fertility  was  the  chief 
subject  to  M.  T.  Vittum.  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  was  handled  by  Max  E.  Patter¬ 
son  and  Seed  Treatments  were 
discussed  by  Schroeder  and  Swenson 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

The  canning  crop  growers  had 
their  particular  subjects  well  dis¬ 
cussed  also  under  the  leadership  of 
Earl  Clark  of  North  Norwich.  Reports 
were  given  on- new  varieties  of  peas 
and  beans,  picking  machines  and 
other  mechanical  devices.  Secretary 
Putnam  of  the  New  York  State  Can¬ 
ning  Crops  Cooperative  Assn.,  gave 
a  fine  report  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Association  during  the  past 
year. 

Potato  Grower  Meetings 

Marketing  was  emphasized  in  the 


Direct  from  Factory 

We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators.  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


%w.  ..  / 


Saves  Labor  —  two  men  can 
prune  faster  and  easier  than 
4  or  5  men  with  hand  pruners. 

Pays  for  itself  in  labor  savings 
1st  season.  Carefully  made  of 
best  materials  for  long,  trouble- 
free  service.  Look  at  these  fea¬ 
tures:  «  Very  Fast  Action  •  Re¬ 
quires  little  air  •  Improved  cutting 
head  •  Postive  grip  handle  •  Cuts 
limbs  up  to  1!4"  diam.  •  Cuts  easier 
•  Light  weight.  Write  for  circular, 
advise  us  nearest  dealer’s  name. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP..  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


first  session  of  the  Potato  Growers 
where  a  panel  on  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  was  led  by  George  Johannesen. 
Growers  were  represented  by  John 
Wickham  of  Long  Island  and  Albert 
Seymour  of  Malone,  wholesalers  by 
H.  J.  Evans,  and  retailers  by  Mr. 
Cook  of  Syracuse  who  is  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Stores. 

“Hazards  of  1952”  was  a  subject 
disccussed  by  Lloyd  Davis  of  Cornell 
University  who  again  emphasized  the 
need  for  growing  potatoes  on  the  best 
ground  and  using  the  best  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  tillage  methods  to  get  the 
most  profitable  yield;  the  value  of 
proper  marketing  and  the  need  for 
utilizing  help  to  best  advantage. 

Diseases  were  covered  by  Carl 
Boothroyd  of  Cornell  while  fertilizer 
practices  was  handled  by  J.  Howard 
Ellison  of  the  Long  Island  Vegetable 
Research  Farm.  Dr.  Ora  Smith  of 
Cornell  gave  a  sound  talk  on  factors 
affecting  cooking  qualities  of  pota¬ 
toes.  H.  J.  Evans 


?S  ~  downright  GLAD  because 
DeKatb's  easy  to  pi  ant- 
easy  to  cultivate  -  easy  to 
pick  and  it  ready  yields . 
See  for  yourseff  why  ~ 

MORE  FARMERS  PLANT 
DEKALB  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  SEEO  CORN! 


I  CHIX 


'  ■  :•  J 

|  _  ,  . 

OeKalb  Agriculture  I  Int.,  DcKolb.  Illinoi*  f 


CORN  I 


p  uenaiD  Agricultural  n.,  me.,  ^ 

^  Commercial  Produc »rt  S>  Dntribuiort  of  OeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  OeKalb  Ch»* 
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Leaders  in  rfre  fie/d  of  Seed  Corn  f  Pouftry  Research 


HYBRID  EGGPLANT  —  Black  Magic 


KARRIS  SHDS-i 

Had  Trouble  Growing  Eggplant? 

Then  Plant  Harris'  New  Black  Magic 

It's  easy  to  grow  and  sure  to  produce  crops  where  other 
varieties  have  failed.  Husky  spreading  vines  produce  abundant 
medium-sized  fruits  all  season,  the  first  ripenlpg  very  early. 
These  are  of  excellent  quality,  fine  texture  and  rich  in  flavor 
You'll  find  both  seeds  and  plants  offered  in  our  new  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1952  CATALOG  now Awdij— 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.~±N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Bred  exclusively  for  hardy 
northern  weather  conditions 
—  that’s  your  GUARANTEE 
of  better  yields  from  Dibble’s 
Seeds.  Acclimated  over  the  years 
for  YOUR  farm,  YOUR  growing 
conditions!  Thousands  of  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  depend  on 
Dibble’s  quality  seeds!  Your 
absolute  protection  is  our 
famous  “10-day-any-test-or- 
money  -  back”  guarantee. 
Write  Us  Today  for  Cata¬ 
log  and  Prices. 


BOX  B 


•  •  •  O  •  •  • 

Alfalfa 
Grass  Seed 
Cora 

Soy  Beans 
Clover 
Barley 
Oats 
Seed  Potatoes 

ORDER 
EARLY 


A  BIG  YIELD  is  yours  with 
ROHRER9S  RED  CLOVER 


You  can  strengthen  your  soil  and  get  a  big  yield  of  quality  Clover 
with  Rohrer’s  Medium  Red  Clover.  It’s  U.  S.  Verified  Seed  that’s 
pure,  clean  and  sure  germinating.  Ideal  for  pasture  or  baling. 
Other  fine  clovers  are  described  in  our  1952  Seed  Catalog.  Send 
for  your  free  copy  today. 


FREE  •  1 952  Seed  Catalog 

We  have  a  free  copy  of  our  1952  Seed 
Annual  for  you.  It’s  your  guide  to  better 
field  and  vegetable  crops.  Write  for  it 
today  to  BOX  70. 


Rohrer’s,  "Sure-Pay"  Seeds 

i  DeKalb  Corn  •  Rye  Grass 

i  Alfalfa  •  Pasture  Grasses 

i  Certified  Oats  •  Garden  Seeds 
•  Certified  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 


I 

1 

J 

1 

L. 

ROHRER  &  BRI 

1  SMOKETOWN 

lay  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 

FAMOUS  NAMES  MIXTURE 

IMPORTED 
GLADIOLUS 


BEST  $ 

QUALITY  | 

bulbs  omy 


1.00 


Postpaid 

You  may  never  again  get  such  a  fine  quality  mixture 
at  this  low,  low  price — the  same  bulbs  that  professionals 

grow  to  supply  the  lovely  gladiolus  you  see  in 
orists’  windows.  A  spectacular  offer  of  choice 
imported  varieties  such  as  General  Eisenhower, 
Harry  Hopkins,  Marie  Goretti,  etc.  Gorgeous 
colors!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  Quantity  is  limited  so  order  yours  today. 

Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 


86-2  Henderson  Bldg.,  48  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful 
Shade  tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  berries,  new  grapes. 

Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

647  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Ornamentals 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Erery  Grower  should  have  Raynor's 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate ;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  Information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


NORTH  STAR  — Best  I 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 


—■HARRIS  STUDS  - 

North  Star  Is  Best  for  the  North 

The  vigorous  seeo  may  be  planteo  Jr  cold  soil  and  the  husky  plants 
Stand  up  well  under  adverse  growing  conditions.  As  an  added  protection, 
our  seed  is  treated  with  a  powerful  fungicide  to  permit  earlier  planting. 

Equally  Good  in  Other  Areas 

Exclusive  with  Harris,  North  Star  has  proved  to  be  a  money  maker 
wherever  it  has  been  planted.  It's  early  (67  days  from  planting  to  pick- 
has  excellent  quality,  attractive  appearance  and  gives  abundant  yields. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners '  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC." 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

—  1952  CATALOCiwj<?d^  — 
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Cultivated  Blueberries 

The  term  “cultivated  blueberries” 
is  practically  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White,  of 
Whitesbog,  New  Jersey.  For  it  was 
this  ingenious  lady  who  first  produced 
this  popular  berry  on  a  commercial 
scale  on  her  father’s  farm.  In  fact,  if 
Miss  White  had  not  been  filled  with 
an  abundance  of  curiosity  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  educate  herself,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  these  cultivated  blueberries  would 
not  be  available  to  the  American 
public  each  year.  It  was  in  her  zeal 
to  find  new  ideas  that  she  read  the 
publications  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Fortunately  one 
of  these  happened  to  be  “Experi¬ 
ments  in  Blueberry  Culture,”  written 
by  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  months  of  1910. 
Reading  the  pamphlet  gave  Miss 
White  an  idea.  She  sat  down  and 
promptly  wrote  to  Mr.  Coville  offer¬ 
ing  the  use  of  their  natural  blueberry 
land  and  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
finance  the  experiments.  She  also 
offered  her  assistance  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  letter  a  close  cooperation 
between  the  two  began  and  lasted 
for  18  years. 

When  the  White-Coville  partner¬ 
ship  began,  they  had  but  two  blue- 


Blueberries  find  a  ready  sale  at  the 
roadside  stand  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
White  in  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


berry  plants  which  he  had  selected 
from  near  his  summer  home.  One  of 
these  was  a  specimen  of  lowbush 
blueberry  and  the  other  of  the  high- 
bush  variety.  From  these  Dr.  Coville 
had  a  few  hundred  plants,  some 
grown  from  seed  and  others  from 
cuttings.  It  soon  became  evident  to 
them  that  they  needed  more  and 
better  parent  material.  So  for  six 
years  Miss  White  with  the  aid  of  the 
people  who  lived  near  her  farm 
where  the  wild  swamp  “huckle¬ 
berries”  grew,  gathered  together  the 
better  parent  material  from  the  wild 
berries.  In  this  manner,  from  1911 
through  1916,  there  were  thus  located 
about  100  superior  bushes.  The  find¬ 
ers  of  the  superior  bushes  were  usu¬ 
ally  paid  a  dollar  for  marking  a 
strong  bush  with  exceptionally  large 
berries.  These  finders  were  mostly 
experienced  woodsmen  who  had  the 
ability  to  guide  Miss  White  to  one 
special  bush  among  acres  of  bushes 
growing  in  the  nearby  swamps.  For 
guiding  her  to  such  a  special  bush, 
the  finders  were  paid  a  half  day’s 
wages. 

These  superior  bushes  were  dug  in 
the  early  Spring  or  late  Fall  and, 
when  dug,  were  dismembered  and 
usually  cut  up  into  six  to  eight  inch 
pieces  which  were  used  for  starting 
new  plants  in  rows  in  a  field  where 
they  were  grown  to  fruiting  stage. 
Each  plant  was  watched  and  they 
were  carefully  compared  as  to  growth 
and  berries  produced  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  was  this  careful  se¬ 
lection  that  has  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  the  cultivated  blue¬ 
berry  over  its  wild  ancestors.  Miss 
White  often  comments  that  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  do  was  to  discard 
the  good  but  not  highly  superior 
plants.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  bushes  were  discarded  and 
finally  in  1916  they  harvested  their 
first  crop  and  a  new  business  was 
bom. 

Although  many  people  were  most 
skeptical  in  the  beginning  about  the 
possibilities  of  anyone  ever  success¬ 
fully  cultivating  the  blueberry,  they 
were  happy  and  thankful  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  reality.  In  the  cranberry  areas 
it  was  unusually  welcome  for  here 
was  another  product  which  these 
farmers  could  raise  to  supplement 
their  income.  In  the  course  of  their 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
Nothern  Grown  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Roses  and  other  nursery 
items.  Priced  right.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Our  68th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

32  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


v  r  Beautiful 

New  Color  Cataloa 

Don’t  buy  any  glads 
until  you’ve  seen  this 
unusual  52  page  illus¬ 
trated  book.  Offers  best 
in  world-renowned  new 
varieties,  old  favorites, 
giants,  baby  glads.  Valu¬ 
able  cultural  informa¬ 
tion,  ideas.  Also  excel¬ 
lent  house  plants,  gar¬ 
den  fruits,  berries.  Send 
10c  for  a  copy  today  I 
"Bulbs  Grown  by 
the  Millions" 


ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.Lima,  N.  Y. 


20  MILLION 

TREES  A  YEAR 


Our  experience  growing  millions  in  past 
1  f ,  years  insures  top- Quality  at  reason 
able  arlces.  Look  at  these  value 


25  TREES  $5 

o  each;  Colo.  Blue 
Spruce.  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  and 
Scotch  Pine,  Cana¬ 
dian  Hemlock.  3-5 
yr.selected  trees  0"- 
14“  tall.  Postpaid 
at  (Ranting  time. 


5  spruce  $3.50 

V  o  ■  /  superior, 
well  branched  6- 
yr.  transplants,  8 
to  14  in.  tall. 
Blue  green  t  o 
marvelous  blue 
color.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time. 


CATALOG  on  Evergreens,  bruit  Shade,  & 
Nut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berries.  Write  today.  . 

r^MUSSER  Forests,  Inc  Box 2Q  B.  nd  ai  a, Pa.  ' 


LOW  PRICED  •  FAST  GROWING 

FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  A  corn- 
line  of  the  best  money- 
varieties.  Scientifically 
prepared  to  grow  fast.  Quality 
guaranteed.  A  so  high- 
grade  vegetable,  flower  and 
-yfield  seeds.  Descriptions  in 
(ou)  FREE  catalog. 

Also  ROSES  SHRUBS  *  TREES 'VINES 


< 


Evergreens,  gladiolus,  ■jhlox.  Everything  you 
need  to  beautify  your  yard.  Described  in  our 
free  bargain  catalog.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
BOX  25,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

HOOSIER  GOLD,  All-American  selection 
from  the  Purdue  Station.  Also  Improved 
Spancross,  Improved  Marcross,  Washington, 
Carmelcross,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


STRAWBERRY 


Blueberry,  Raspberry  Plants,  Grapo- 
vines  and  Asparagus  Boots.  Reason¬ 
able  orices.  Catalogue  'ree.  Write  today. 

M.  8.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  SU  PERFECT  ION  EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  $4.00-100,  Gem  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $3.50- lOOr  Premier  $2.25-100.  Fresh  dug,  post¬ 
paid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 

BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


TREES  and SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  for  ornaments,  wind¬ 
break  snowfence,  erosion  control,  Christmas  trees, 
Spruce,  Firs,  Pines,  Birch,  others.  Free  plant¬ 
ing  guide  —  price  list. 

W00DL0T  SEED  COMPANY. 

ZONE  16,  NORWAY,  MICHIGAN 

Lawn ...  Garden,..  &  Christmas  Tree  Evergreens 

Douglas  Fir,  Black  Hill  Spruce,  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
and  White  Spruce  (3  year  Transplants  3-5").  Any 
variety  10  trees  $1.00.  10  trees  each  variety  $5.00. 

20  trees  each  variety.  100  trees  $8.00  POSTPAID. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


-  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  - 

Blueberry  Plants  and  Other  Items.  Ask  for  Prices. 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 


—  FERTO  -  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  - 

Plant  cats  pot.  $18  per  M  up.  Booklet  Free. 
ALLEN  COMPANY,  PITTSTOWN  16,  N.  J. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  - 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 

4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 

Sostpald ;  33  _ ' .  _ 

.er  Ba 


only  $3  postpaid  ^Another  Bargain : 
35  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  4  yr.  old  American  Arbor- 
vitae,  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce;  5  yr. 
old  Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 
all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list 
of  small  evergreen  trees  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


•  WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO.'*' 
Dept.  RN-212  Fryeburg,  Maine 


SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 


I  Cortland  Apple  . $1.00 

1  Bartlett  Pear  . $1.25 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  . $1.25 

I  Fellemburg  Prune  . $1.25 

I  Hale  Haven  Peach  . $1.00 


The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

2  yr.  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  None  better  grown.  Catalog 
on  request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Graps 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  pags 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
^complete  nursery  line.  Writs 
'today  for  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx2l2,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FREE  BOOK 

For  Spring  Planting 

See  full-color  illustrations  and  read  authentic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears,  Standard  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberries  and  other  Bush  Fruits.  Writs: 

BARNES  BROS.  Nursery  Co. 

BOX  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


TREES  •  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  for  ornament,  wind¬ 
break,  snowfencs,  erosion  control,  Christmas 
trees.  Spruce,  Firs,  Pines,  Birch,  others. 
Free  Planting  Guide  —  Price  List. 
WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY 
NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Idesl  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or 
3rd  year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547W.Lake  Rd. , Canandaigua.  N.Y. 


varieties  for  home  and  market^ 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  eopy.J 
Writ *  today. 

__  W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY  „ 
72  tvergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FREE  —  1952  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOGUE 
Produce  Earlier  Crops  the  Easy  Way! 

Try  our  field-grown  CABBAGE,  ONION,  LETTUCE, 
TOMATO,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER,  EGG¬ 
PLANT,  PEPPER,  and  POTATO  PLANTS. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


TREE  FARMING  HELPS  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 
Grow  your  own  Christmas  trees,  landscape  evergreens, 
horticultural  ornamentals  in  your  own  back  yard. 
Profitable  and  interesting  hobby.  List  of  best  varie¬ 
ties  free.  Booklet  “How  to  Plant”  furnished  with 
each  order.  We  prepay  delivery.  (42  Year) 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY, Johnstown. Pa. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 

NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY, 

DEPT.  R.  N„  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  A  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Farmer: 

Our  Farm  Seed  Prices  are  now 
available.  Get  our  quotations  before 
buying.  Write:  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  Meade  Avenue 
Hanover,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  For  Catalog 
STEVENSON  &  COX, 
PERRY,  OHIO 


-  ONION  PLANTS  - 

Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas,  300-SI .25 ;  500-SI .65 ;  IOOO-$2.65, 
postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75;  6000-$8.50,  pre¬ 

paid  express.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY. 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  —  The  living  fence.  Plant  for 
windbreaks,  livestock  fences,  beauty,  wildlife  food 
and  cover.  $28  per  1,000.  Free  descriptive  folder. 

GEORGE  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 
BOX  106-RNY,  PILLOW,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  NEW  KENNEBEC  &  ESSEX  CERTIFIED 
Seed  Potatoes.  Blight  Resistant,  Big  Yielders.  Low 
disease  readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


work  Miss  White  and  Dr.  Coville  dis¬ 
covered  many  things  and  learned  to 
do  many  things.  They  found  that 
blueberries  need  a  steady  water 
supply  beneath  their  roots  but,  if 
given  too  much  water,  they  will 
drown.  They  also  observed  that  the 
berries  need  acid  soil  with  a  high 
peat  content. 

One  important  bush  developed 
these  partners  was  the  Rubel  which 
has  become  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  for  all  others.  All  the  ac¬ 
cepted  crosses  today  have  Rubel  in 
from  one  to  several  of  their  an¬ 
cestor  lines.  Its  particular  virtue  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  almost  en¬ 
tirely  sterile  to  its  own  pollen.  The 
Rubel  sets  goad  crops  when  pollin¬ 
ated  with  its  own  pollen,  but  the 
berries  are  a  little  smaller  and  later 
than  when  it  is  cross-pollinated. 

Work  was  also  done  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  commercial  propagation. 
Many  methods  were  found  but 
Thomas  Windon  who  worked  with 
Miss  White  for  some  20  years  de¬ 
vised  a  comparatively  cheap  and  easy 
method  which  is  in  wide  use  today. 
He  used  a  house  made  of  laths  placed 
about  as  far  apart  as  the  width  of 
the  lath.  Under  this  house  are  beds 
of  sand  and  peat  moss  in  which  the 
cuttings  are  planted.  Anyone  driving 
through  the  pine  regions  of  New 
Jersey  will  constantly  see  these  lath 
houses.  They  will  see,  too,  many 
stands  along  the  roadside  and  the 
farmers  of  these  areas  have  contracts 
with  big  city  hotels  and  restaurants 
for  a  supply  of  the  cultivated  blue¬ 
berry.  It  can  now  be  said  that  the 
industry  has  taken  its  place  with  the 
older  fruit  industries  —  a  big  step 
forward  from  the  day  when  White 
and  Coville  began  their  partnership. 

In  1927  the  blueberry  growers  from 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  North 
Carolina  joined  together  and  formed 
a  Blueberry  Cooperative  Association. 
Now,  most  of  the  berries  from  these 
States  are  sold  under  the  Co-op’s 
master  brand,  “Tru-Blu-Berries.” 
They  supply  the  East  in  season  and 
are  sold  canned  and  frozen  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  blueberry 
has  been  raised  quite  extensively  in 
gardens.  When  planted  in  gardens, 
they  should  be  placed  about  four  feet 
apart  in  rows  eight  feet  apart.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  plants  grow  very  strongly, 
some  growers  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  out  every  other  plant  in 
the  row  leaving  the  plants  eight 
times  eight.  As  was  previously 
mentioned,  the  soil  should  be  acid 
but,  if  it  is  not,  then  oak  leaves 
should  be  added  or,  if  necessary, 
aluminum  sulfate.  When  a  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  needed,  one 
analyzing  about  5-10-5  is  good  under 
most  conditions.  Most  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  at  the  present  time  list  such 
older  varieties  as  Rubel,  Cabot, 
Pioneer,  etc.  Generally  it  is  best  to 
plant  more  than  one  variety  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  cross-pollination. 

Miss  White  and  Dr.  Coville  have 
not  by  any  means  solved  all  the 
problems  facing  the  blueberry  in¬ 
dustry,  but  they  certainly  have  taken 
it  from  infancy  to  adulthood.  And 
today  there  are  many  workers  in 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  the  various  State 
experiment  stations  who  are  working 
to  write  another  chapter  to  the 
growth  of  the  “cultivated  blueberry” 
industry.  K.  Benion 

Pennsylvania 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Modern  Machinery  for  the 
Farm. 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler. 

•  New  Factors  in  Chick 
Nutrition. 

By  J.  R.  Couch 

•  New  Lambs  in  the  Sheep 
Fold. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Orchard  Pears  and  the  New 
Ovid. 

By  Richard  Wellington. 

•  Strawberries  for  the  Home 
Garden. 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker. 

•  Muscovies  Are  Easy  Keepers. 
By  Jerome  L.  Fisher. 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  *  CLOVERS  •  CRAINS  •  PASTURES 

This  year  plant  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  for  a  bigger 
harvest,  and  better-paying  crops.  You’ll  find  year  after  year, 
dependable  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  give  you  higher  crop  yields— 
extra  profits. 


The  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  describes  special- 
feature  seeds  you’ll  want  to  plant— Ranger  and  Buffalo  Alfalfas, 
Kenland  Clover,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  Ajax  and  Clinton  11  Oats, 
Lincoln  Brome,  and  many  others. 


•  From  oi 
quick  tun 
and  thij 
gives  you  ti 
seeding  q< 


f*i.  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


For  bigger  corn  profits,  insist  upon  Hoff¬ 
man  Funk  G  Hybrids.  You  can  rely  upon 
crop-tested  Funk  G  Corn  to  give  you 
Digger  yields  of  better  corn — even  under 
adverse  growing  conditions.  The  colorful 
new  Funk  G  Catalog  tells  the  complete 
story  about  these  amazing  hybrids. 

Send  coupon  below  for  free  copy  of  the 
new  Hoffman  catalogs.  Also,  Hoffman  will 
send  you  their  useful  Seed-Sowing  Guide 
,  absolutely  free. 


/•MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


f  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.  • 

*^*«*™»  -  -  Box  32,  Landis  villa  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  ^ 

*»*  JT'rf  ;  —»  •  □  ll«  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  _ 

|  new  Hoffman  Funk  O  Hybrids  Cqtatog  * 

'  ond  bo  sure  to  include  my  free  Seed-Sowing  Guide.  ^ 

to  vetch,  a  Nome . 

the  wheel  #  ^ 

'gadget”  Address . . . . . . 

wers  when  •  _  A 

*  arise.  Town...; . State .  • 

j&i&V  w  w  w  w  w  A 


FREE  GARDEN  BOOK 


occ  uxvhnu  r  so  aense  no  person  or  animal 

can  get  through!  See  fabulous  roses,  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  bulbs.  Items  available  no¬ 
where  else!  Garden  hints.  Color  pictures.  Money- 
offers.  Money-back  guarantee.  All  in  my  big 
NEW  FREE  Catalog.  Supply  limited.  Rush  postcard 
NOW  to:  ED  SCOFIELD’S  GENEVA  GARDENS, 
Dept.  634,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ROW  XMAS 
^TREES 

We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’; 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  wash 
land  to  profits.  Write  toBox20-E 


MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


vee  er«Bte 

&  FflRm 


BuMtforOu 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  QUALITY 

VEGETABLES 


Beet  e 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Celery 


•  Cucumber 

•  Lettuce 

•  Onion 

•  Radish 

•  Sweet  Corn 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  result 
of  64  yrs.  of  breeding  and  selecting. 

WRITE  DEPT.  R-4  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Representatives  Wanted  In  Un- 
assigned  Territories. 
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The  Oriental  Fruit  Moth 


Controls 


apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches, 
California  blight  of  peaches,  brown  rot  and 
blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach  leaf 
curl,  cherry  leaf  spot  and  other  fungous 
diseases.  Phygon-XL  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  potent  non-mercurial  fungicide  com¬ 
mercially  available. 


RCSU IlS’  mcreased  y'elds  of  top-quality  apples  and 
stone  fruits. 


Advantages: 


extremely  low  cost  per  acre,  very  easy  to 
apply,  compatible  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to 


control  measures 
for  this 
orchard  pest 
and  when  to 
use  them 


The  oriental  fruit  moth  was  acci¬ 
dentally  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  Orient  sometime  during  the 
period  from  1913  to  1915.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  strong  demand  for 
the  showy,  flowering  cherry  trees 
from  Japan,  and  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  insect  may  have 
gained  entrance  with  the  first  ship¬ 
ments  of  these  plants. 

The  oriental  fruit  moth,  in  the 
larval  stage,  attacks  nearly  all  of 
the  orchard  fruits.  It  prefers  the 
twigs  and  fruit  of  the  peach  and 
quince,  but  apricot,  nectarine, 
cherry,  plum,  apple  and  pear  are 
also  attacked.  This  insect  probably 
does  more  damage  to  the  peach  than 
to  any  other  crop  because  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the 
year  1936,  insect  pests  destroyed  at 
least  $8,687,000  in  peaches.  In  the 
Eastern  and  North  Central  States 
much  of  this  loss  was  attributable 
to  the  oriental  fruit  moth.  In  Ohio 
during  the  past  20  years  an  average 
of  over  100,000  bushels  of  fruit  has 
been  partially  or  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  pest.  To  this  loss  may 
be  added  the  thousands  of  bushels 
of  fruit  destroyed  by  the  brown  rot 
fungus  which  may  be  introduced  by 
the  fruit  moth  during  feeding. 

Although  the  introduction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  parasites,  which  destroy 
oriental  fruit  moth  larvae,  greatly 
alleviated  the  severe  losses  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  early  Thirties,  the  fruit 
moth  staged  a  comeback  in  1945,  and 
in  1947  the  infestation  was  nearly 
as  heavy  as  in  1930.  This  stimulated 
the  development  of  a  DDT  control 
program  and  as  a  result  orchardists 
now  have  a  dependable  method  for 
preventing  serious  crop  losses. 

The  oriental  fruit  moth  over¬ 
winters  as  a  full-grown  larva  en¬ 
closed  in  a  silken  cocoon  known  to 
entomologists  as  a  hibernaculum. 
The  cocoons  are  located  beneath  the 
bark  on  the  trunk  of  the  trees  or 
in  peach  mummies  and  other  debris 
on  the  ground.  In  the  Spring,  the 
larva  transforms  into  a  pupa  and 
later  into  a  nonescript,  grayish  moth. 


Wilting  of  peach  terminal  caused  by 
feeding  of  the  larva  of  the  oriental 
fruit  moth. 


Female  moths  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
terminal  leaves  of  peach  and  other 
trees.  The  first  generation  larvae, 
upon  hatching,  burrow  into  the  fruit 
or  terminal  growth  and  feed  upon 
the  succulent  tissues.  There  are  from 
one  to  seven  generations  depending 
upon  the  geographical  location. 

Although  the  first  and  second 
brood  larvae  feed  almost  exclusively 
within  the  terminals  of  peach  trees, 
the  second  brood  sometimes  does 
considerable  injury  to  the  surface 
of  immature  peaches  during  early 
July.  As  long  as  the  peach  terminals 
remain  tender,  the  larvae  seem  to 
prefer  the  terminals  to  the  fruit.  In 
midsummer  when  the  soots  begin 
to  harden,  the  insects  desert  the 
terminals  and  burrow  into  the  ripen¬ 
ing  fruit. 

The  Most  Severe  Damage 

The  most  severe  damage  is  caused 
by  the  later  broods  which  feed  ex¬ 
clusively  within  the  fruit.  Sometimes 
these  larvae,  when  very  small,  enter 
the  fruit  at  the  stem  end  and  no 
external  signs  of  infestation  are 
visible.  These  fruits  when  cut  open 
quite  frequently  contain  fat  pinkish 
worms. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  susceptibility  of  peach  varieties 
to  fruit  moth  attack.  As  a  general 
rule  the  fruit  of  early  varieties,  such 
as  Erly-Red-Fre,  Redhaven  and 
Golden  Jubilee,  is  seldom  injured  to 
any  great  extent.  Varieties  which 
ripen  during  or  shortly  after  this 
period  are  most  severely  injured. 
Thus  the  South  Haven,  Halehaven, 
Champion  and  Belle  of  Georgia 
varieties  are  more  subject  to  injury 
than  the  varieties  mentioned  above. 
Later  varieties,  such  as  the  Elberta, 
J.  H.  Hale,  Shippen’s  Late  Red,  Fer¬ 
tile  Hale,  Hardee  and  Gary,  are  very 
susceptible  to  attack  by  oriental 
fruit  moth. 

Normally,  injury  to  the  terminal 
shoots  of  fruit  trees  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  but  to  the  nurseryman  it  is 
a  serious  matter.  The  terminal  shoots 
of  young  nursery  stock  are  very  sus- 


pollen  and  bees.  *  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,349.772 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 

dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 
Write  for  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  #3  to: 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Na'ugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants— Spergon,  Spergon-DDT, 
Spergon-SL,  Spergon- DDT-SL,  Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phy- 
gon  Naugets,  Phygon -XL- DDT,  Thiram  Naugets  —  fungicides 
—Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL— insecticides— Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W  — fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus 
Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  —  miticides  —  Aramite. 

V _ J 


Quinces  protected  from  oriental  fruit  moth  injury  by  DDT  (left)  and  un¬ 
protected  (right). 
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...thanks  to 
my  Knoedler  Seat 
lean 

tractor-farm 


again 


|  “I  had  an  inward  rupture,  yet  I  get  1 
.  an  easy,  comfortable  ride  out  of  my  | 
■  Knoedler  Seat  ...  it  cuts  out  all  those 
1  painful  jars  and  bounces.  I’d  say  it’s 
|  a  must  for  any  man  with  a  physical 
j  disability!”  says  V.  W.  Dankenbring, 
j  Box  257,  St.  Francis,  Kansas. 


Universal 
Model  with 
tool  boxes 

conditions, 
able  with  ' 


The  genuine 
Health-Saving 
Knoedler  Seat’s 
spring-hydraulic 
comfort  floats  you 
over  the  roughest 
ground.  Instant 
adjustment  “fits” 
the  ride  to  your 
weight  and  field 
Universal  Model  avail- 
sliding  adjustment.” 


Low-Clearance  Model  has  “tilt-back” 
feature  and  furrow-leveling  adjust¬ 
ment.  Both  take 
pan  seat,  easily 
installed  on  most 
tractors. 


Models  as  low  as  $26.20  (F.O.B. 
Streator.  Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.) 


Knoedler 

(SAY-'Nieo-ttn-) 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Spring-Hydraulic  Tractor  and  Implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burr  Mills  •  Corn  Picker 
Safety  Reverse  Gears  •  Deico  Crop-Drier  Fans. 

Send  for  free  catalog 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  552  STREATOR,  ILL 


'NEW  /6” 

LIGHTWEIGHT  saw.  its 

l  IMBING  -  TRIMMING  MARVEl  / 

« 

Dealer  Opportunity 


LOMBARD.  MhMMdss.,  Dept  C 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


A  Complete  Line 
EVAPORATORS 
BUCKETS 
SAP  SPOUTS  Etc. 


Write  For 
Price  Li*t 
A 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 


TOMBSTONES 


direct  to  you$< 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers. 
Satisfactionor  MONEY  BACK.  EASY 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  oar  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  pricea. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  211  Joliet  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


ceptible  to  attack  and  in  some  cases 
every  terminal  may  be  damaged. 
The  development  of  shoots  from 
lateral  buds,  as  a  result  of  terminal 
injury,  causes  the  tree  to  become 
bushy  and  its  market  value  is  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

Prevention  of  Terminal  Injury 

It  is  possible  to  prevent  such 
injury  by  frequent  spraying  with 
DDT.  The  material  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  of  50  per  cent 
wettable  powder  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  Applications  should  be  started 
before  injury  to  the  terminals  is  evi¬ 
dent.  In  the  latitude  of  southern 
Ohio  spraying  should  begin  about 
the  first  of  May,  in  central  Ohio 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in 
northern  Ohio  about  the  first  of 
June.  Trees  to  be  protected  should 
be  sprayed  six  times  at  intervals  of 
10  days.  If  the  trunks  are  also 
sprayed,  the  accumulation  of  DDT  on 
the  surface  will  also  control  peach 
tree  borer  under  normal  conditions 
of  infestation. 

Quinces  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  fruit  moth  injury.  Where  condi¬ 
tions  of  heavy  infestation  prevail,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  as  many  as  25 
larvae  to  develop  in  a  single  fruit. 
These  fruits  may  be  protected  by  the 
application  of  five  or  six  sprays  of 
DDT  at  20-day  intervals.  The  initial 
application  should  be  made  at  the 
approximate  time  when  first  brood 
eggs  are  hatching.  In  general,  this 
timing  coincides  with  that  men¬ 
tioned  for  nursery  trees. 

Control  of  the  Pest 

In  home  orchards,  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  DDT  are  advocated  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pest.  Since  the  first  brood 
of  larvae  does  not  attack  the  fruit, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  spraying 
until  the  second  brood  makes  its 
appearance.  Spraying  should  be 
underway  in  the  latitude  of  southern 
Ohio  by  June  1,  in  central  Ohio  by 
June  15,  and  in  northern  Ohio  by 
July  1.  The  second  application  should 
be  made  about  two  weeks  after  the 
first.  The  spray  is  made  up  by  mix¬ 
ing  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  50 
per  cent  DDT  wettable  powder  in 
one  gallon  of  water. 

In  lightly  infested  orchards  one 
DDT  spray  is  suggested  for  early 
varieties  such  as  Golden  Jubilee  and 
two  DDT  sprays  for  the  South 
Haven,  Halehaven  and  Elberta  va¬ 
rieties.  The  timing  is  similar  to  that 
suggested  for  home  orchards.  The 
spray  consists  of  two  pounds  of  50 
per  cent  wettable  powder  in  100 
gallons  of  water. 

To  Alleviate  Mites 

Since  populations  of  either  or  both 
the  European  red  mite  and  the  two- 
spotted  spider  mite  are  stimulated 
by  the  application  of  DDT,  these 
pests  may  develop  into  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  Not  only  do  the  mites  impair 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  but 
they  are  a  source  of  considerable 
annoyance  to  men  harvesting  the 
crop.  Other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
insecticides,  such  as  benzene  hexa- 
chloride  and  chlordane,  also  favor 
mite  abundance.  Therefore,  when  a 
combination  of  benzene  hexa- 
chloride-DDT  or  chlordane-DDT  is 
used,  mite  trouble  is  almost  inevita¬ 
ble. 

This  trouble  may  be  alleviated  by 
substituting  either  parathion  or  EPN 
for  benzene  hexacloride  or  chlordane 
in  early  season  sprays  to  control 
curculio.  Because  benzene  hexa- 
chloride  and  chlordane  are  still  pre¬ 
ferred  by  many  growers,  the  mite 
problem  may  be  combated  also  by 
using  either  preventive  or  corrective 
sprays. 

As  a  preventive  spray,  eight 
ounces  of  15  per  cent  parathion  wet¬ 
table  powder  or  four  ounces  of  25 
per  cent  EPN  wettable  powder  in 
100  gallons  of  water  may  be  added 
to  the  DDT  cover  sprays. 

As  a  corrective  spray,  from  one- 
half  to  one  pound  of  parathion  or 
one-quarter  pound  of  EPN  in  100 
gallons  of  water  may  be  applied  as 
soon  as  mites  are  evident.  A  second 
spray  should  follow  in  about  10  days 
in  order  to  kill  mites  which  were 
in  a  resistant  stage  at  the  time  of 
the  first  application. 

Since  both  parathion  and  EPN  are 
hazardous  materials  if  not  used 
properly,  their  use  is  suggested  only 
by  experienced  spraymen  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards. 

Roy  W.  Rings 


Myers  "Silver  Cloud"  Spray  Head- 
works  on  any  sprayer.  Provides  one- 
man  operation.  Oscillating  and  fully 
adjustable.  12-gun  and  8-gun  models. 


Spraying  equipment  that  fits  your  needs, 
your  conditions  and  your  methods  is  the 
key  to  both  production  and  profits.  With 
over  120  models  available,  your  Myers 
dealer  is  ready  to  help  you  select  the 


for  Sprayers 
exactly  suited 
to  the  job  .  .  . 


Myers  Concentrate  Sprayer — a  one-man  rig  that 
j  does  the  job  of  six  men  operating  two  con¬ 
ventional  outfits.  Tremendous  time-and-work 
saver.  Cuts  costs  40%. 

i 

Myers  "Silver  Cloud"  Sprayers  —  famous  for 
,  orchard  work  the  country  over.  2-wheel,  4- 
;  wheel  and  skid  models.  Power  take-off  and 
I  engine  driven.  Capacities  to  50  gpm;  pressure 
.to  800  lbs.  Also  many  sprayers  of  smaller 
’capacities  in  both  wheel  and  skid  models. 


power  sprayer  that  exactly  meets  your 
requirements  —  gives  you  the  most  in 
crop  protection  —  saves  you  the  most 
in  man-hours  and  materials.  Capacities, 
pressures,  accessories  —  all  measured  to 
bring  business-like  efficiency  to  your 
spraying  operations.  Drop  in  on  your 
Myers  dealer  soon! 

1018-B2 

J  THE  r.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  Ashland,  Ohio  * 

Send  free  Power  Sprayer  Catalog 


Nams_ 

Town_ 


-State- 


County- 


-R.F.D. 


LIME  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut -oft. 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Gives exactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


DIRECT*  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

AS  LOW  AS 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Much  more  on  larger 
sizes).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups.  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  alt  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  V  ineyards.  Dairies  and 
F  lower  Growers  Sows  ail  grainsa  nd 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
withoutwaste.  Individual  contro'  ot 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


14.000  NOW  WODIflNA  I M  A  B  CTATCC 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  rppr 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  I\tE 


R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  751,  Rockford,  ILL 


COIL  WIRE  for  sale  for  John  Deere  baler  $8.50 
for  two  coils.  Write  for  prices  of  other  coil 
wire,  bale  ties  and  baler  twine. 

OSBORN  HAY  AND  MILLING  COMPANY 
OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN 


‘'"‘'fiaN&erf  TOMATO 

•'-"■‘jIjNG’S  wayahead  r|"  1 

has  big  red  fruits  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  pkt.  To 
Introduce  our  quality  seeds,  we 
will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 

Tendereore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radishes  and  large  pkt. 

JUNG’S  FAVORITE  FLOWERS  beautiful 
Summer  glory  that  blooms  from  early  summer 
'til  frost.  All  for  10c,  In  Canada  25c... with 
ALL  A,  Full  Color  Catalog  of  bargains 
FOR  JLU'>  In  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain,  Coupons  for 
Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 


V.  • 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Dept.  5  *  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Z>/SSr0/V  CHAM SAW 

that  hand/esAA/y woodccffffng j;ob  ! 


Here’s  the  power  chain 
saw  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for,  a  rugged  pro¬ 
duction  tool  you  can 
carry  undear  your  arm — 
the  new  DA-211  2  cyl¬ 
inder,  9  hp  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Disston  Chain  Saw, 
with  Mercury  gasoline 
engine.  Cut  all  your 
fence  posts,  firewood, 
building  timbers  for 
that  new  shed  this  win¬ 
ter — cut  ’em  in  the  time 
it  used  to  take  you  just 
to  think  about  it.  Or 
cut  yourself  a  slice  of 
extra  income  these  slack 
months  by  producing 
vitally  needed  pulp- 
wood  or  mine  props. 

By  the  Makers 

of  the  Famous 
Disston  Hand  Saw 


Send  for  illustrated  literature  with  detailed  specifications 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

4B  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

n  Canada,  write:  2-20  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto  3,  Ont. 
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CALL  YOUR  DISSTON 
DEALER  TODAY  FOR 
A  DEMONSTRATION 
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Reflections  of  an  Apple  Grower 


It  had  been  the  desire  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  to  picture  a  typical 
apple  grower  in  one  of  the  favorable 
fruit  sections  of  New  Jersey  as 
a  reasonably  satisfied  proprietor  of 
a  successful  business.  I  regret  that 
my  contact  lately  with  numerous 
growers  has  somewhat  altered  my 
point  of  view  about  fruit  growing  in 
general  and  apple  growing  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Of  course,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  older  orchards, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size, 
are  being  abandoned  one  by  one, 
trees  torn  out,  and  the  land  devoted 
to  other  farm  uses.  The  financial 
return  from  these  orchards  has  not 
justified  the  expense  of  spraying, 
picking  and  other  work  involved. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketch:  C.  J.  Ihling  of  Glen  Gardner, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  started  16 
years  ago  with  some  300  apple  trees, 
including  such  standard  fruit  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Wealthy,  Delicious,  Stayman, 
Winesap  and  Baldwin.  These  trees 
are  today  in  first  class  condition, 
bearing  beautiful  fruit.  In  fact 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  orchards  I 
have  ever  seen,  yet  Mr.  Ihling  is 
thoroughly  discouraged  with  his  ven¬ 
ture  primarily  because  of  unfavor¬ 
able  market  conditions.  In  recent 
years  it  has  also  been  very  difficult 
to  secure  hired  help,  so  that  in  many 
orchards  a  great  deal  of  fruit  re¬ 
mained  to  rot  on  the  trees  or  on  the 
ground. 

When  I  called  at  the  Ihling  farm 
recently,  I  had  hoped  to  obtain  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  inspiring  story  of  how 
a  western  man  had  come  east  to 
reclaim  a  bit  of  waste  land,  turning 
it  into  an  attractive  fruit  farm  and 
being  satisfied  and  proud  of  the 
result.  Unfortunately  the  facts  do 
not  fit  the  article  I  should  have  liked 
to  write. 


On  this  particular  day  'last  Fall, 
six  men  had  promised  to  appear  for 
work  at  Mr.  Ihling’s  place;  not  one 
showed  up.  The  owner  himself  had 
just  returned  from  an  early  morning 
trip  to  Newark  with  a  truck  load  of 
first  grade  Winesaps,  for  which  he 
accepted  $32  rather  than  bring  them 
back  home.  He  and  his  wife  and  his 
son  of  high  school  age,  hard  at  work 
when  I  arrived,  were  very  emphatic 
in  their  statement  that  this  was  their 
last  year  in  the  commercial  fruit 
business.  I  am  convinced  his  experi¬ 
ence  is  indeed  symptomatic  of  the 
industry  and  not  an  isolated  instance 
of  an  unprofitable  operation. 

It  would  be  idle  for  an  outsider 
to  speculate  on  ways  and  means  of 
turning  this  orchard  to  profitable  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  painfully  evident  that 
something  is  wrong  with  our  domes¬ 
tic  market  for  apples.  I  lived  for 
nearly  40  years  in  New  York  City, 
during  which  time  I  was  never  able 
to  buy  an  eastern  grown  Winesap 
or  a  Baldwin  in  the  retail  markets. 
This  day  on  which  I  write  I 
found  apples  on  sale  in  our  local 
chain  grocery  store  which  I  would 
have  discarded  entirely  in  my 
own  orchard.  Actually  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  better  grade  lay  on  the 
ground  in  nearby  orchards. 

As  I  stood  in  the  Ihling  orchard, 
I  could  look  down  on  the  locality 
of  the  old  orchard  of  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  F.  M.  Voorhees  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  man  who  did  so  much  for 
agricultural  research  in  this  State 
and  who  was  an  enthusiastic  apple 
grower.  Thoughts  of  Voorhees  and 
his  generation  reminded  me  of  the 
vast  changes  that  have  come  about 
since  then  in  our  country,  in  popula¬ 
tion,  in  business  standards,  in  popu¬ 
lar  tastes,  and  in  home  life  generally. 
Sober  thoughts  they  must  be  to  any¬ 
one  who  does  not  wholly  like  what 
he  sees.  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


Youi*  profits  start  with- the  seed  and  fertilizer  you  put  in  your 
soil.  That’s  why  it  pays  to  use  reliable  seed  .  .  .  and  dependable, 
high-quality  V-C  Fertilizers. 

V-C  Fertilizers  are  produced  in  various  analyses  so  that  there 
is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  every  soil.  Each  V-C  Fertilizer 
is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better  plant  foods,  properly  balanced 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

The  plant  foods  in  V-C  Fertilizer  are  carefully  selected  and 
proportioned  to  become  available  according  to  the  feeding  schedule 
of  the  crop.  That’s  why  a  V-C  crop  gets  off  to  an  early  start  of 
rapid  growth . . .  and  then  stays  on  the  job,  green  and  growing, 
vigorous  and  productive. 

V-C  Agronomists  use  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service 
recommendations  and  practical  farm  experience  to  assist  your  V-C 
Agent  in  supplying  you  with  the  right  fertilizer  for  each  crop  you 
grow.  Every  bag  of  V-C  Fertilizer  has  behind  it  the  research, 
skill,  experience  and  resources  of  a  national  organization  which  has 
manufactured  better  fertilizers  since  1895. 


The  marketing  of  good  apples  presents  a  serious  problem  to  the  farmer 
raising  fruit.  This  fine  orchard  produces  high  quality  fruit  but,  due  to  low 
prices  for  apples  and  high  prices  for  labor,  its  operation  has  not  been  profit¬ 
able  for  C.  J.  Ihling,  Glen  Gardner,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 


There  is  a  big  demand  for  V-C  Fertilizers  this  year.  To  make 
certain  you  obtain  the  V-C  Fertilizers  you  need  for  your  crops,  see 
your  V-C  Agent  today!  Give  him  your  order  and  tell  him  you  want 
your  fertilizers  as  soon  as  shipment  can  be  made.  V-C  Fertilizers 
are  famous  for  their  easy-drilling  quality.  They  stay  in  excellent 
condition  when  properly  stored  in  a  dry  place.  It  pays  to  have 
your  fertilizers  on  hand  at  planting  time.  Place  your  order  today! 


FERTILIZERS 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corporation 

Richmond,  Va.  «  Norfolk,  Va.  •  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  •  Columbia,  S.  C.  •  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga.  •  Montgomery,  Ala.  *  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Jackson,  Miss.  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  *  Shreveport,  La. 
Orlando,  Fla.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
E.  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Dubuque,  la. 
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NEW  easy  way  to  KILL  RATS 

Simply  put  Black  Leaf®  Warfarin  Rat  Killer  Bait  in  pro¬ 
tected  places  where  rats  and  mice  can  consume  it  regularly. 
They  like  it  and  literally  eat  themselves  to  death.  Because 
other  rodents  are  not  warned,  entire  colonies  are  easily  de¬ 
stroyed.  Black  Leaf  Warfarin  Rat  Killer  Bait  is  the  amaz¬ 
ing  new  rodenticide — WARFARIN — machine-mixed  with 
special  bait  material  that  never  becomes  rancid.  It’s  ready 
to  use.  Get  it  today  and  get  rid  of  rats  and  mice  the  easy  way. 

Also  Available  as  Concentrate 
When  you  prefer  to  mix  your  own  bait,  save  money  by 
using  Black  Leaf  Warfarin  Rat  Killer  CONCENTRATE. 
It  makes  20  times  its  weight  in  rat  and  mouse  killing  bait. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  «  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Piping  and  Pump  for  Dug 
Well 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your 
paper  for  a  long  time  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  article,  “Water  Wells 
on  the  Farm.” 

I  have  a  farm  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  would  appreciate  any 
information  you  can  give  me.  I  have 
a  dug  well,  about  25  feet  deep  and 
about  30  feet  from  the  house.  It  is 
used  now  by  a  hand  pump  and  I  am 
preparing  to  install  a  water  line  and 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  help 
me  with  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  deep  should  I  dig  to  install 
a  one-inch  pipe  and  should  I  cover 
the  pipe  with  asbestos  or  some  other 
material  to  prevent  the  pipe  from 
freezing  and  decaying? 

2.  How  should  I  pitch  the  pipe  in 
the  ground  —  toward  the  house  or 
toward  the  well,  and  how  much? 

3.  What  type  and  size  of  pump  and 

motor?  J.  p.  c. 

Water  lines  are  usually  laid  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep  in  this 
area,  which  is  sufficient  for  frost 
protection.  The  suction  line  should 
be  laid  at  a  gradual  incline  from  the 
well,  the  highest  point  at  the  pump. 
The  rate  of  incline  does  not  matter 
much  as  long  as  you  observe  the 
above.  You  do  not  need  to  cover  the 
pipe  with  asbestos  at  -this  depth.  Do 
not  cover  the  pipe  with  ashes  or 


cinders;  use  plain  dirt  to  backfill  the 
ditch.  Test  the  line  for  leaks  before 
backfilling. 

A  shallow  well  pump  of  250-350 
gallons  per  hour  capacity  with  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  horsepower 
motor,  reciprocating  or  a  jet  type, 
used  as  a  shallow  well  pump,  should 
be  adequate.  The  jet  pump  will 
pump  more  water  for  the  same  size 
motor,  but  the  reciprocating  pump 
will  probably  require  less  attention, 
or  rather  give  less  trouble  outside  of 
normal  maintenance.  With  the  pump 
you  should  have  a  pressure  tank  with  . 
a  capacity  of  42  gallons  or  larger. 
This  will  give  you  a  reserve  of  water 
for  emergency  use. 

If  the  total  vertical  distance  from 
the  pump  to  the  lowest  possible 
water  level  is  25  feet  or  more,  then 
install  a  deep  well  jet  which  is  a 
two-pipe  system.  Most  jet  pumps  are 
convertible  from  a  one-pipe  to  a 
two-pipe  deep  well  system.  You  can 
stil  use  the  two-pipe  system  on  a 
shallow  well  but  if  there  is  consider¬ 
able  scale-forming  mineral  in  the 
water,  you  might  be  bothered  with 
the  jet  plugging  up  occasionally. 
Keep  the  suction  strainer  off  the  well 
bottom  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet. 
Provide  unions  at  well  for  easy  suc¬ 
tion  line  removal;  and  at  pump.  All 
pipe  should  be  galvanized,  as  well 
as  the  tank. 

A.  F.  Vorndran,  Jr. 
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Now  that  you’ve  ordered  baby 
chicks,  you  are  mighty  busy  getting  ready 
for  them  — cleaning  and  sterilizing  the  brooder  house- 
providing  ample  space  — checking  the  brooder  stove  and  tern 
perature  — providing  ample  water  fountains  and  feeders  — 


but,  in  all  that  planning,  have  you  thought  of  the  feed  you’ll  use?  The  future  of  those  chicks-how 
quickly  they’ll  grow  to  profit  producers -depends  largely  on  how  well-balanced  their  diet  is. 

Whether  you  are  heading  for  layers  or  broilers,  your  Eshelman  RED  &  ROSE  distributor  can  help 
you.  He’ll  explain  the  Red  Rose  Feeding  Programs,  help  you  decide  whether  to  use  RED  0  ROSE 
CHICK  STARTER  or  STARTER  &  GROWER  for  your  layers;  RED  S  ROSE  HI-LO  or  RED  ^  ROSE 
BROILER  RATION  for  your  broilers. 


These  feeds  are  all  BALANCED  for  quick  growth,  and  are  fortified  with  Vitamin  B,2  and  Antibiotic 
Feed  Supplement. 

1  «r~ 

\  -  , 

Thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  follow  the  Red  Rose  Feeding  Programs,  which  your  friendly 
Eshelman  distributor  is  glad  to  give  you.  Call  on  him  now  — before  those  chicks  arrive. 


red^rose 

CHICK  STARTER 


STARTER  SGROWER 


fSROlLER  RAT) 
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REDesROSE  BALANCED  FEEDS 


1842- JOHN  W.  H  &  SONS- 1932 

RED  4$  ROSE  BALANCED  FEEDS  FOR  ALL  FARM  NEEDS 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

York,  Pa.  Circle ville,  Ohio 

Tampa,  Fla-  Sanford,  M.C 


* 
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Sensational,  new  de 
sign  and  construe 

,  performance, 

Sla-Spray 

"  The  most  ad¬ 
vanced  unit  for 
converting  a 
high  pressure 
sprayer  to  an  air 
blast  sprayer. 

L  One-Man  Spray 
Booms 

*  For  one  and 
two  side  orch- 
ard  spraying 
and  big  volume 
row  spraying 
with  high  pres-: 

§Sy  ...sure;  sprayers. 


IET  a  Hardie  sprayer  cut 

down  man  hours  in  orchard 
grove  and  field.  Hardie  One- 
Man  Air  Blast  and  Boom  sprayers 
give  amazing  results  in  labor 
economy.  No  matter  what  you 
want  to  spray  or  how  you  want 
to  do  it,  you  can  save  labor  with 
a  Hardie.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  the  Hardie  Catalog 
showing  the  greatest  variety  of 
sizes  and  styles  of  labor  saving 
sprayers  in  today’s  market. 

THE 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Hudson,  Michigan 


Best  Result* 
,  With  LEGUMES 
inoculate  With 


UOUMt  IHOWUf* 


OF  LEGUME 

a f  «. 


For  Reducing  Crop  Risks 
For  Cutting  Soil  Losses 
For  Boosting  Legume  Yields 

For  more  than  50  years,  more  farmers 
have  used  NITRAGIN  than  any  other 
inoculant.  They  buy  it  with  confidence 
because  they  know  from  experience 
NITRAGIN  gets  results.  Remind  your 
dealer  you  want  the  inoculant  in  the 
orange-colored  can. 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  INC.  •  3785  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 
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Exclusive  Feature  All  Models.  Wheels  at  ends  of  blade, 
feel  out  the  high  places  and  low  places  and  move  the 
blade  up  and  down  AUTOMATICALLY  to  cut  and  fill. 


Hydraulic  Models 

for  Wheel  Tractors 
Small  and  Large  Crawlers 

Light  Draft 
Large  Capacity 
Short  Turning  Radius 

Mechanical  Models 

for  Two  Plow  and 
Three  Plow  Tractors 

Springtooth  Attachment 
Available  for  Models 
9,  12  and  289 

For  all  "On  The  Farm"  Leveling  and  Dirt 
Moving.  Smooths  and  levels  land  for  effi¬ 
cient  irrigation.  Fills  gullies,  pot  holes, 
Produces  better  surface  drainage.  Now 
you  can  level  and  harrow  in  the  same 
operation  with  the  new  Eversman  spring- 
tooth  attachment.  Saves  a  separate  har¬ 
rowing,  produces  a  superior  seed  bed  for 
ail  crops.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO.  Curtis  &  Fifth 


Dept.  L-35  •  Denver  4,  Colorado 


Pastoral  Parson 


It  was  2:05  A.  M.  when  the  Parson 
closed  the  Chapel  door  the  other 
morning  and  started  home.  The  job 
was  done:  a  little  over  10  minutes 
of  film  made  in  about  10  days  of 
very  long  hours  and  hard  work.  It 
had  all  begun  with  a  telephone  call 
from  Mr.  Frank  Beckwith  of  New 
York  City,  stating  that  he  was  di¬ 
recting  the  making  of  a  film  for  the 
Re-Orientation  Branch  of  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  that  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  Parson  and  his  people  might 
co-operate. 

The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  show 
people  of  foreign  lands  what  the 
American  people  are  really  like,  in 
the  hope  of  counteracting  the  false 
propaganda  which  has  engendered  so 
much  suspicion  and  hatred  of  us. 
Since  it  seemed  like  a  splendid  way 
for  a  church  to  help  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  Parson 
agreed,  though  hesitantly,  to  under¬ 
take  it. 

The  suggestion  accepted,  several 
days  were  devoted  to  scouting  possi¬ 
ble  locations  for  filming:  the  parson¬ 
age  bedroom,  Mrs.  Minck’s  sitting 
room,  Mrs.  Chris  Post’s  kitchen,  Mr. 
Allen’s  orchard,  Mrs.  Leonard  Post’s 
garden.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
necessary  to  interview  people  who 
would  fit  the  director’s  description 
of  the  characters  in  the  script. 

The  story  of  that  part  of  the  film 
which  was  made  locally  was  simple 
enough.  The  Widow  Hardy  (Mrs. 
Peter  Minck,  Jr.)  is  ill  and  needs 
hospitalization  according  to  her  phy¬ 
sician,  (Dr.  Peter  Minck,  Jr.).  The 
widow’s  two  children  (Jeanne  and 
Peter  Minck,  III)  sit  disconsolately 
on  the  steps  as  several  neighbors  ar¬ 
rive  to  lend  a  hand. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  are  al¬ 
ready  underway  for  a  church  supper 
planned  to  raise  funds  for  church 
repairs.  Mrs.  Edward  Riemen- 
schneider,  as  a  parishioner,  is  seen 
arranging  flowers  for  the  affair,  and 
sending  a  bouquet  to  a  neighbor  by 
the  hand  of  her  daughter,  Barbara 
(whom  you  may  recall  as  the  little 
girl  who  spent  many  months  in  a 
cast  a  few  years  ago). 

Following  the  script,  news  of  the 
widow’s  illness  is  brought  to  the 
church  supper  by  neighbors,  which 
arouses  much  discussion  about  the 
tables.  The  leaders  of  the  Ladies’ 
Society  (Mrs.  Woolheater,  Mrs  Bohl- 
man,  Mrs.  Riemenschneider  and  the 
Parson’s  wife)  talk  the  matter  over 
with  some  of  the  elders  and  agree 
upon  what  is  to  be  done.  The  action 
progresses  and  the  last  scene  is  a 
closeup  of  the  elders  (Messrs  Cliff 
Ballagh,  Wilbur  J.  Allen,  Henry 
Johnson  and  the  Parson)  taking  the 
plans  for  the  church  project  down 
from  the  wall  as  an  indication  that 
the  funds  from  the  supper  are  to  be 
used  to  help  the  widow  in  her  need, 
while  repairs  to  the  buildings  will 
await  a  later,  less  important,  time. 

The  church  supper  scene  called  for 
36  people  to  be  on  hand  from  7:30 
p.  m.  to  past  midnight.  This  was  the 
big  scene;  everything  depended  upon 
the  complete  cooperation  of  every¬ 
one,  with  all  props  on  hand  without 
fail.  The  soup,  pie  and  coffee  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  picture,  were  very 
properly  disposed  of  before  the 
evening  was  over,  and  what  may 
well  have  been  a  long  hard  chore 
was  turned  into  a  very  happy  even¬ 
ing  by  the  humor  of  the  participants. 

Oddly  enough,  the  film  held  a 
really*  basic  truth  for  our  people. 
There  had  been  a  church  supper 
just  two  nights  before,  as  a  part  of 
the  drive  for  funds  for  building  re¬ 
pairs,  and  the  neighborly  generosity 
toward  the  “Widow  Hardy”  was  a 
completely  true  picturization  of  the 
kindliness  of  the  women  of  the 
church  during  Mrs.  Parson’s  illness 
of  several  months  ago.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  they  felt  that  basic 
truth  in  what  they  were  doing  that 
the  people  were  so  excellent  in  their 
parts. 

It  is  everyone’s  hope  that  that 
sincerity  of.  action  will  carry  its 
simple,  but  truthfully  American, 
message  to  those  in  far  countries 
whose  view  of  our  people  has  been 
so  long,  and  so  wilfully,  warped. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey  \  7 


Costly  Man-Hours 
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HARVEST'  HANPIER 


l 

Both  Models 


Pat. 

Pend. 


Save  time!  Eliminate  back¬ 
breaking  work!  Cut  hired- 
labor  costs!  Gain  more  free 
time!  Do  all  this  with  your 
Belt  Harvest  -  Handler  —  the 
original,  lightweight,  one- 
man  portable  elevator.  It 
meets  your  many  general 
handling  needs  —  winter, 
spring,  summer,  fall. 


Typical  Handling  Capacities 
—  Model  B,  200  bushels; 
Model  C,  380  bushels  of  ear 
corn  per  hour  at  35°  angle. 
Lengths ■ — 16  and  20  ft. 
Weights  —  less  than  100  lbs. 
with  power  units  removed. 

ejd'J..  Write  for  literature! 


$55? 


THt  BEIT  CORPORATION 

7314  Stahl  Rd„  Orient,  Ohio 


TREE  -HEAT  i 


DANIELS  IMPROVED 


CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  ony  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  camp,  ski  lodge, 
school  or  home.  Maintains 
steady,  even  heat. 

Write  for  full  information . 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Two  section,  23  teeth.  Lift-type  or  pull-type,  $54.95 
f.  o.  b.  Warehouse,  white  they  last. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature. 

PONTIAC  IMPLEMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  58,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


TROUBLE-  FREE 

HEALING 


TENSION 


CANNOT 
SNAG 
WHEN  TEAT 
BENDS 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment . . .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve¬ 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag- proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment.  To 
avoid  loss  of  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  25. 

Sterilized  and  packed 
i  in  medicated  BAG 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 
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Soils  of  the  Forest 

(Continued  from  Page  76) 
forest  deposits  on  the  forest  floor 
one  and  a  half  to  three  tons  of  leaves, 
twigs  and  branches.  This  is  the  for¬ 
est  litter.  The  total  accumulation  of 
litter  and  humus  seldom  amounts 
to  more  than  three  or  four  times  the 
annual  deposition. 

The  litter  serves  as  an  air  absor¬ 
bent,  acts  as  mulch  or  insulation 
against  rapid  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture,  prevents  compaction  of  surface 
soil  by  impact  of  rain,  decomposes 
and  furnishes  plant  food,  and  serves 
as  a  medium  for  microbiological  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  litter  is  incorporated 
into  the  soil  through  the  action  of 
large  populations  of  animals,  fungi 
and  bacteria.  Under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
the  transformation  is  rapid;  while 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  such 
as  cold  northern  climates  or  in 
swamps,  it  is  very  slow.  The  litter 
is  first  converted  into  humus  and 
then  reduced  to  a  colloidal  form  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  soil.  The  prim¬ 
ary  attack  on  the  litter  is  by  wood- 
rotting  fungi,  termites,  ants,  larvae 
of  large  insects,  earthworms,  milli¬ 
pedes  and  mites.  The  secondary  at¬ 
tack  is  by  other  organisms  that  feed 
on  these,  their  offal,  what  is  left  of 
the  litter,  and  on  each  other. 

The  total  animal  population  of  soil 
and  litter  together  approximates 
many  thousands  per  square  foot.  The 
litter  and  humus  are  rich  in  plant 
nutrients  because  nitrogen  and  its 
important  bases  are  all  conserved  in 
the  process  of  changing  litter  to  the 
colloidal  organic  matter  of  the  soil. 

Forest  Soils  Are  Self  Serving 

Thus  the  soil  under  a  well  tended 
forest  becomes  a  self  serving,  self 
renewing  food  table,  at  which  the 
forest  community  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  the  myriads  of  minute  animals, 
insects  and  fungi  in  the  forest  floor 
all  feed.  Indirectly,  the  forest  floor 
is  the  source  of  life  to  many  larger 
animals,  as  well  as  birds  and  insects 
that  live  there. 

The  influence  of  the  forest  on  the 
soil  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  forest  litter.  The  production  and 
retention  of  adequate  quantities  of 
forest  litter  is  dependent  upon  good 
silviculture  practices.  The  decompo¬ 


sition  of  the  litter  is  dependent,  as 
already  indicated,  upon  favorable 
conditions  of  temperature  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Both  of  these  factors  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced,  to  a  degree,  by  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  overhead  canopy,  and  the 
control  of  winds  that  sap  moisture 
from  the  soil. 

Opening  the  forest  canopy  to  per¬ 
mit  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to 
reach  the  forest  floor  will  warm  the 
soil  and  hasten  the  process  of  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  litter.  It  will,  at  the 
same  time,  reduce  the  amount  of 
annual  litter  deposit.  This  may  be 
helpful  where  the  litter  accumu¬ 
lation  is  abnormally  large  but,  where 
the  amount  of  litter  is  below  normal, 
such  action  may  be  harmful.  Safe 
limits  for  cutting  wood  products 
possibly  may  be  indicated  by  the 
effect  on  the  forest  floor.  Very  likely 
the  limits  have  been  exceeded  when 
the  litter  is  consumed  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  deposited. 

The  ways  of  cutting  the  wood  crop, 
so  as  to  retain  the  delicate  balance 
between  litter  accumulation  and  soil 
building,  is  still  a  subject  only  slight¬ 
ly  understood,  but  worth  careful 
study  by  every  farmer  who  is  manag¬ 
ing  his  woodland  to  produce  a  farm 
wood  crop.  Conditions  vary  widely 
among  different  forest  stands,  but  an 
observant  and  interested  forest 
grower  will  soon  learn  to  watch  the 
condition  of  the  litter  and  be  guided 
in  gauging  the  extent  ‘of  cutting  by 
its  effect  on  the  forest  floor.  In  this 
respect,  the  following  measures  are 
important:  keeping  the  wind  out  of 
the  forest  by  closed  borders  of  trees 
and  shrubs;  keeping  out  grazing  ani¬ 
mals  that  destroy  the  effective  action 
of  litter  and  humus;  keeping  out  fire 
that  destroys  the  litter  and  humus  as 
well  as  the  organisms  that  live  and 
work  in  the  forest  floor. 

An  understanding  of  the  working 
relations  within  the  forest  communi¬ 
ty  is  the  key  to  good  silviculture. 
Likewise,  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  development  of  the  farm 
woodland  depends  upon  good  silvi¬ 
culture.  The  litter  that  supplies  the 
nutrients  for  tree  growth  and  creates 
conditions  favorable  to  the  retention 
of  moisture,  is  the  barometer  of 
healthy  conditions  in  the  forest.  Both 
the  forest  and  farm  woodland  grower 
must  learn  to  read  it,  interpret  it, 
and  use  the  information  as  a  guide  in 
their  forest  operations. 


Profits  in  Market  Gardening 


Thanks  to  the  C.  L.  Clifford  Family 
of  Woodlawn  Farm,  West  Canaan, 
Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire, 
and  to  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  vegetables  are  now  being 
shipped  out  of  the  county  instead  of 
in.  A  short  growing  season  has  been 
the  biggest  drawback  to  raising 
vegetables  in  their  section  but, 
through  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Hepler 
and  Yeager  and  others  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  new  varities  that  mature  in 
a  short  season  are  being  tried  out 
with  success.  The  new  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Midget  watermelon  developed 
by  Dr.  Yeager  is  one  of  these 
achievements. 

At  the  1951  Canaan  Fair,  the  Clif¬ 
ford  family  displayed  70  different 


vegetable  entries  from  their  farm, 
from  the  various  types  of  squash  to 
several  varieties  of  potatoes.  A  good 
share  of  the  Woodlawn  Farm  pro¬ 
duce  is  handled  on  the  Cliffords’ 
own  retail  route.  If  they  get  an  extra 
load  or  two  of  squash  or  some  other 
vegetable,  they  truck  it  right  in  to 
the  Boston  markets.  In  the  past, 
transportation  has  been  one  of  their 
biggest  marketing  -  difficulties;  now 
with  fast  trucks  and  good  roads,  they 
are  able  to  rush  a  load  into  Boston 
in  three  hours. 

A  new  sideline  for  this  section  is 
raising  pickles  for  the  pickling  in¬ 
dustry.  Of  the  30  acres  owned  by 
the  Clifford  family,  about  half  is 
devoted  to  vgetables  and  the  rest  to 
potatoes.  C.  L.  Stratton 


C.  L.  Clifford  shows  a  few  of  the  70  different  entries  his  family  exhibited 
at  the  recent  Canaan ,  N.  H.,  Fair.  Through  his  efforts  vegetables  are  now 
being  raised  in  his  county,  instead  of  being  shipped  in  from  Boston. 


BIGGER 

YIELDS 

LOWER 

COSTS 


with  Armour’s  HIGH  ANALYSIS 


1. 


EXTRA  PLANT  FOOD  in  every  bag  of  Armour’s 
High  Analysis  makes  three  bags  equal  four 
or  more  of  the  lower  grades.  You  get  more 
for  your  money— more  growing  power,  extra 
profits  from  bigger,  better-quality  crops. 

EASIER  HANDLING— Handle  three  bags  in¬ 
stead  of  four.  Save  time  and  effort. 

CUT  HAULING  COSTS  -  Saves  money  on 
transportation  and  shipping  because  there 
are  fewer  bags  to  handle. 

STORAGE  SPACE— Armour’s  High  Analysis 
saves  you  25%  on  storage  space.  You  can 
store  it  in  75%  of  the  space  required  by  ordi¬ 
nary  fertilizers. 

EASIER  TO  APPLY- Free-drilling  Armour’s 
flows  through  your  drill  with  no  clogging- 
saves  you  time  and  labor  in  the  fields.  For 
the  best  year  you  ever  had,  feed  your  crops 
Armour’s  High  Analysis. 


BE  SURE!  ORDER  EARLY! 


Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  order  your 
Armour’s.  Order  now!  Prompt  delivery  may  be 
difficult  on  late  orders. 

★  ★  ★ 


Let  your  County  Agent  help  you  with  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  program.  Hey s  a  good  man  to  depend  on,  and 
he's  interested  in  your  problems , 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


52-BCF-l 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


work  horses,  and  in  disease  preven¬ 
tion.  The  second  course,  in  Dairy 
„  Farming,  will  include  classroom  and 

in  renewing  our  insurance  policy  rust  disease  of  small  grains  that  is 
recently,  we  could  not  help  notice  now  known  to  exist  in  the  United  and  managementj  pasture  and  grass- 
a  list  which  the  agent  had  with  him  S  at  s.  land  management,  milk  secretion, 

of  the  other  farmers  and  what  they  The  new  pest,  which  last  year  de-  and  the  reproduction  of  dairy  cattle, 
had  their  buildings  and  contents  stroyed  $30,000,000  worth  of  spring  Anyone  16  years  of  age  or  older 
insured  for.  It  wss  really  surprising,  wtieut  in  North.  cind  South  Dskotu,  is  tins  3.  f^ood  coirirnon  school  edu- 

if  not  amazing,  to  see  the  amount  of  known  as  Race  15B  stem  rust.  It  cation  may  spply  for  admission  to 
insurance  carried  by  some  of  these  Was  found  last  season  by  Federal  these  courses  Farm  experience  is 
farmers  on  their  buildings  One  and  State  agriculture  agents  on  bar-  desirable  but '  is  not  necessary.  For 
farmer,  I  remember,  had  $1500  on  berry  plants  in  Erie  and  Susque-  additional  information,  write  to 
his  dwelling  house.  This  is  a  good  hanna  counties,  and  on  wheat  near  A  Leland  Beam  Director  of  Short 
house,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  barberry  plants  in  Dauphin,  Lan-  r"  c+ntp  PoIWp  Pa 

rooms  at  least  and  only  a  year  or  caster  and  Lebanon  counties.  ’ 

so  ago  it  was  covered  with  complete  stem  rust  Race  15B  will  attack  all  Damage  by  double-brood  corn 
new  siding.  This  new  work  and  ma-  i^nown  commercial  varieties  of  wheat  borers  °n  Pennsylvania  farms  during 
terial  would,  I  am  sure,  cost  two-  in  the  united  States.  No  wheat  is  the  past  season  was  the  worst  ever 
thirds  of  what  he  had  the  whole  S£de  as  jong  as  there  are  the  rust-  experienced.  Actual  field  ebunts 
building  insured  for.  The  house  itself  Spreading  barberries  to  produce  and  showed  an  average  of  40  out  of  every 
would  cost  $9,000  or  $10,000  to  re-  Spread  the  disease  each  Spring.  The  ioo  corn  stalks  examined  in  22  coun- 

onfy  n700le|?^~7nS  "°bnariSe^  ^  '“bytL^f  theTureau 

SlSO^He  has'  poLiW  fa  "number  of  rlil  01  Plant  Industry  revealed 1  infesta- 

sk 

replaced  for  that,  to  say  nothing  of  oratorv  instruction  in  the  judging  the  average  was  only  19  infested 
f  ol^imSf  "and  °f  amfiv'were^ns^  ed  feeding,  breeding,  and  management  stalks  in  each  100  checked  in  23 
for  $7?!  How  ^arf would  ^75  go  today  of  beef  cattle>  sheeP>  swine>  and  counties.  Highest  averages  previously 
toward  replenishing  a  wardrobe? 

We  have  had  a  number  of  farm 
fires  this  past  Fall  and  early  Winter 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  loss 
even  if  we  have  everything  fairly 
well  covered  with  insurance.  How¬ 
ever,  when  there  is  one-half,  some¬ 
times  one-fourth  or  one-tenth,  of 
what  the  insurance  should  be,  the 
loss  can  be  ruinous  to  a  farmer  who 
has  to  start  all  over  again. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this.  It’s  a  wise  idea  to  check  over 
your  insurance  policy  and  make  sure 
that  you  have  at  least  a  reasonable 
coverage  for  your  buildings,  live¬ 
stock,  feed,  machinery,  household 
goods,  clothing,  etc.  Of  course  we  can 
be  insured  to  death  by  carrying  too 
much  insurance  on  so  many  different 
things  now,  but  the  average  farmer 
does  not  carry  too  much  on  his 
buildings  and  contents  or  on  his 
livestock  either — the  way  livestock  is 
selling  at  the  present  time,  and 
usually  not  even  half  enough. 

Prices  of  farm  produce,  grain  and 
livestock  have  not  changed  a  big  lot 
lately.  Potatoes  have  taken  an  up¬ 
ward  swing  and  are  $4.00  or  more 
a  hundred  pounds  at  the  farm  here 
now,  which  figures  $2.40  a  bushel. 

Dairy  cows  are  still  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  bring  real  prices.  Last 
month  we  knew  of  a  man  who  paid 
considerably  over  $300  for  a  grade 
Jersey  cow.  Just  where  he  expects 
to  make  any  money  out  of  her,  I  did 
not  learn.  Moreover,  she  was  a  10- 
year  old  cow  at  that  and  most 
farmers  would  think  that  was  too 
much  for  even  a  young  cow  in  her 
prime.  Of  course  milk  is  bringing 
a  fairly  good  price  right  now,  some¬ 
thing  over  $5.00  per  cwt.  for  four 
per  cent  milk,  but  the  average 
farmer  is  not  getting  a  very  large 
quantity  of  milk  so  he  is  not  much 
ahead.  Plummer  McCullough 
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reported  were  35.5  in  27  counties  in 
1943  and  32.6  in  31  counties  in  1945. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Sheep  Breeders  from  10  States  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Reading  and  organized 
The  Seaboard  Montadale  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn,  which  will  be  com¬ 
prised  of  Montadale  Sheep  breeders 
from  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Six  States 
were  represented  in  person  and  the 
other  four  were  represented  by 
proxy. 

The  newly-formed  group,  which 
will  be  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Montadale  Sheep  Breeders  Assn., 
elected  E.  M.  Crocker,  Baltimore 
businessman,  as  its  first  president. 
O.  D.  Cameron,  retired  naval  officer 
who  raises  Montadale  sheep  on  his 
farm  near  Boyertown,  Pa.,  was 
elected  secy.-treas. 

Last  month’s  meeting  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  gathering  at  which  Mr.  E. 
H.  Mattingly,  national  secy.-treas. 
presided.  Application  has  been  made 
to  the  national  organization  for  a 
charter  which  is  expected  to  be 
granted  shortly,  O.  d.  c. 


Cumberland  County  dairy  farmers 
enrolled  in  dairy  herd  improvement 
association  work  reported  new  high 
records  at  their  recent  23rd  annual 
DHIA  banquet  in  Mechanicsburg. 
Best  individual  record  of  the  3,434 
cows  in  the  151  herds  making  up  six 
DHIA’s  was  a  seven-year-old,  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein,  Boiling  Springs  Har- 
tog  Lora,  in  the  herd  of  Otto  Broth¬ 
ers,  Carlisle.  She  produced  20,611 
pounds  of  fnilk  and  903.7  pounds 
butterfat,  a  new  high  in  Cumberland 
County  DHIA  records  for  butterfat. 
Her  owners  had  high  herd  average 
in  butterfat,  508.3  pounds,  with  their 
34  registered  Holsteins.  Edgar  C. 
Hoch,  Carlisle,  won  high  herd  aver¬ 
age  in  milk  with  13,361  pounds  per 
cow.  His  cows  averaged  501.5  pounds 
in  fat.  These  two  herds  and  that  of 
Harold  Skelly,  Carlisle,  whose  10 
cows  of  mixed  breed  made  13,143 
pounds  of  milk  and  501.2  pounds  of 
fat,  were  the  only  ones  of  the  151 
herds  to  equal  or  exceed  500  pounds 
of  butterfat  for  the  year. 

High  individual  and  herd  averages 
in  percentage  of  butterfat  went  to 
Stanley  L.  Spencer,  Newville,  whose 
23  registered  Jerseys  attained  a  mark 
of  5.57,  while  one  of  his  cows,  Oxford 
Milly  Bell,  scored  6.23  per  cent. 


State  Agriculture  Secretary  Miles 
Horst  recently  announced  discovery 
in  Pennsylvania  of  the  most  virulent 
and  destructive  type  or  race  of  stem 


HE  BROUGHT 
TELEPHONES 
TO  250,000 
RURAL  FAMILIES 
IN  1951 


During  the  past  year  the  Bell  System  brought 
telephones  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  families 
in  rural  areas.  That  makes  a  total  of  a  million 
and  three-quarters  added  since  World  War  II, 
and  we’re  still  adding  about  two  per  minute 
each  workday. 

But  installing  telephones  is  only  part  of  the 
job.  The  other  equipment  put  up  in  1951  to 
provide  this  rural  service  included  more  than 
100,000  miles  of  wire  and  some  300,000  poles. 


Service  has  improved  steadily  through  the 
years.  Today  nine  out  of  ten  families  have  lift- 
the-receiver  telephones.  Nine  out  of  ten  have 
selective  ringing,  which  means  they  hear  fewer 
rings  for  other  parties  on^the  line.  And  we’re 
reducing  the  number  of  parties  per  line. 

Plans  are  set  to  keep  right  on  building  new 
lines  and  improving  service.  We’re  working 
fast  so  that  more  and  more  farms  will  have 
telephones. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


.  —  _ _ —  1 
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Six  plant  foods  chemi¬ 
cally  controlled  and  guaranteed! 
That’s  one  reason  why  you  can  depend 
on  field-tested  Royster  to  make  bigger 
yields  per  acre.  Scientifically  blended, 
properly  cured  and  aged — Royster’s 
gives  you  a  mellow,  free-flowing,  easy- 
to-use  fertilizer.  To  make  sure  your 
crops  get  a  balanced  diet .  .  .  insist  on 
free-flowing  Royster’s  6- 
Plant-Food  fertilizer.  For 
interesting  facts  on  fertili¬ 
zer,  soil  care  and  crops, 
write  for  Royster’s  free 
Farmers  News  Handbook. 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

ALL  CROPS  MUST  HAVE 
THESE  SIX  PLANT  FOODS! 

Here  are  some  of  the  important 
things  they  do: 

Nitrogen  promotes 
1  rapid  growth 


Phosphoric  Acid 
increases  yield 


3  Potash  gives 

healthy  crops 


4  Calcium 
makes  sturdy 
stalks 


6  Sulfur  encourages 
root  development 


ROYSTER  GUARANTEES 

SIX  PLANT  FOODS 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  USUAL  THREE 


Your  crops  get  a  balanceu  uiet  when  you 
use  Royster’s.  For  example,  if  you  use 
6-10-10 . . .  here’s  what  Royster  guarantees: 

5%  Nitrogen;  10%  Phosphoric 
Acid;  10%  Potash  PLUS  17% 
Calcium  Oxide;  7%  Sulfur; 
2%  Magnesium  Oxide.  And 
6-Plant-Food  Royster — 
field  tested  since  1885 — 
pays  off!  Using  Royster 
5-10-10-17-7-2,  Mrs. 
Helen  I.  Kunkel  of 
Bath,  Pa.,  made  120 
bushels  corn  per 
acre  on  80  acres. 


21  Factories  Conveniently  Located  to  Serve 
Farmers  in  20  States 


Sales  Offices  In  this  area: 
Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


Country  Life  Program  at 
Farmingdale  Feb.  21-23 

The  Long  Island  Agricultural  anc 
Technical  Institute,  at  Farmingdale 
will  present  its  33rd  Annual  Country 
Life-Open  House  Program  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  22  and  23.  The  Institute,  a 
unit  of  State  University,  will  present 
exhibitions  and  demonstrations  in  a 
wide  variety  of  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  fields  on  the  Main  Campus. 
The  Industrial-Technical  Division 
will  hold  Open  House,  an  occasion 
when  its  laboratories  and  shops,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  #  large  number  of  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations  in  many 
industrial  and  related  areas,  will  be 
shown. 

This  annual  Long  Island  event  be¬ 
gan  in  1919  when  the  Farmingdale 
Institute  demonstrated  new  types  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
These  exhibits  proved  to  be  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  they  were  expanded  to  a 
Country  Life  Program  devoted  to 
many  phases  of  Agriculture  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulture.  In  1946,  the 
Institute’s  Industrial-Technical  Di¬ 
vision  came  into  being,  holding  its 
first  Open  House  Program  in  1948. 
These  events  were  then  combined, 
and  last  year  attracted  over  27,000 
visitors  from  Long  Island  and  neigh¬ 
boring  communities. 

The  1952  Country  Life-Open  House 
Program  will  illustrate  many  areas 
of  modern  agricultural,  suburban  and 
industrial  life.  All  of  the  exhibits  and 
demonstrations,  from  frozen  foods  to 
house  construction  models,  from 
dairy  cattle  and  baby  chicks  to  elec¬ 
tronic  controls  for  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery,  are  planned  and  executed 
by  students.  A  part  of  the  program 
will  be  devoted  to  such  special  events 
as  the  Cattle  Fitting  and  Showing 
Contest,  the  Student  Theater,  and  the 
Sate  University  Art  Exhibit. 

The  Country  Life-Open  House  Pro¬ 
gram  will  be  open  to  the  general 
public  from  1:00  P.  M  to  9:00  P.  M., 
Thursday  through  Saturday,  Febru¬ 
ary  21-23. 


The  Probable  Peach  Crop 

Since  March  is  commonly  accepted 
as  the  month  to  prune  peach  trees, 
late  February  or  early  March  is  the 
correct  time  to  make  a  test  of  their 
probable  crop  by  cutting  off  some 
branches  bearing  flower  buds  and 
bringing  them  into  the  house  for 
forcing.  It  takes  only  a  few  days  to 
make  this  test.  One  can  tell  the 
flower  buds  easily,  for  they  are 
rounder  and  much  larger  than  the 
peach  leaf  buds. 

If  these  flower  buds  open  in  nu¬ 
merous  thick  clusters  along  the 
branches,  it  shows  that  the  trees 
have  not  been  overly  hurt  by  the 
January  or  February  subzero 
weather.  If,  however,  the  flowers  are 
few  and  much  scattered,  it  is  wise 
to  prune  sparingly  or  the  crop  will 
be  still  further  reduced. 

The  writer  has  learned  from  her 
own  experience  that  the  earliest 
bearing  peach  trees  have  always  the 
largest  flowers,  and  the  latest  bear¬ 
ing  peach  trees  have  the  smallest 
ones.  w.  K. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson . 4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster . 3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 
John  Norman  Efferson . 3.25 


Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett _ 3.20 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford.  3.05 
A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett . 3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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This  modern  McCulloch  power  saw 
saves  time,  labor,  and  money  in 
woodcutting— so  why  cut  by  hand? 

The  performance  of  light-weight, 
j  gasoline-powered  McCulloch  saws 
/  always  amazes  the  new  user.  They 
K.  run  upside  down,  or  at  any 

angle . . .  start  easily  in  zero 
\  n  cold,  run  smoothly  in 
Jp'  sweltering  heat.  They  crosscut, 
m  rip,  limb,  bore,  or  slab 

f?  hard  or  soft  wood, 

—  ii  1 1,  , _ big  or  small  trees. 


o-hp  bow  saw 
weighs  only  63  lbs. 


7-hp  chain  saw  ft 
weighs  55  lbs.  M 


lOS  Thousands 
used  for  \obs  like 
„u.owood,  cordw 


saws  are 
sawlogs, 


73T  **-»*"*. 

eiob  °*er  ton*»ruc«on  v 
e  l°b  wuh  a  handy  McCull, 


highway, 
can  be  c u 


7-hp  Earth  Drill 
weighs  79  lbs. 


Prices  for  McCulloch 
power  saws  start 
at  $325, 

f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 


- 1 

5-1020B' 


Nationwide  Sales  and  Service 

McCUUOCH 


j  McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

I  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

I  Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer: 


□  3-hp  chain  saw 

□  7-hp  chain  saw 


□  5-hp  chain  saw 

□  Earth  Drill 


World's  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws 


^NAME_ 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  California 


ADDRESS. 


DANGER 


At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  FLEX-O 

10  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

^RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


SAVE 

n 

NOW 
WITH 
HEX-0 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  ha«  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  (arm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  QPH  75' high:  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  Use  any  A4  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clool  Postpaid  If  eash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


FARM  SIGN  CATALOG 


Colorful  breed  illustration  and  your  name 
_j_^Signs  for  mony  uses.  Send  for  catalog  FREE 


SUCCESSFUL  SIGN  CO.,  RACINE,  WIS.  E 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  Prlee  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
•2  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINQHAMTON.  N.  Y 


P  IS  nr  GARDEN 
*  TRACTORS 


NEW  1952  LINE— MORE  FEATURES 

2  to  6HP  walking  and  riding  model* 
with  complete  gear  drive  and 
^reverse.  All  running  parts  in  oil. 
Also^new  1  wheel  "Bantam." 
LOW  PRICES 
EASY  TERMS 


rover  25  Years  of  Experience 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

1901 -DS.  81st.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Before  you  buy 
investigate 

THE  MARTIN” 

The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  silo, 
built! 

Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 


/  tARTtf#  rrm  produces  corporation 

813  Longview  Ave.,  fyansfleld,  Ohio 
Martin 

Bldg.  Q  Crib  or  Bin 


Nome. 


Address. 

r 

City _ 


State 


5203 
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g be  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MAKE  YOUR  JOB  EASIER 


Here  are  some  of 

your  many  benefits: 


Here  at  last  is  one  grease  that  will 
take  care  of  nearly  all  of  your  farm 
grease  jobs  with  one  can,  one  cost,  one 
piece  of  equipment. 

Months  of  laboratory  work  have  gone 
into  the  development  of  new  improved 
Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 


■  Forms  a  protective  seal 

against  entrance  of  moisture, 
rain,  and  dirt  into  bearings  of 
equipment.  Recommended  also 
for  application  with  either  lever- 
type  or  air-type  pressure  guns. 


2»  Recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  lubrication  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  through  pressure  fit¬ 
tings  or  grease  cups.  Has  fine 
rust-preventive  qualities  so  you 
can  use  it  on  external  parts  of 
farm  equipment. 


Easier  to  handle^  too,  because  it  pumps  easily  through  all  types  of 
equipment.  Has  excellent  cold-weather  pumpability.  Resists  heat  and 
washing  action  of  water.  All  these  reasons  add  up  to  why  we  call  it— 

“The  grease  of  many  uses.” 

Ask  your  Gulf  man  for  new  improved  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 
Make  your  dollars  go  farther  with  these  Gulf  farm  products  .  .  .  Gulf 
No-Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gasoline — Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant— Gulf  Hypoid 
Gear  Lubricant — Gulf  No-Rust  Engine  Oil — Gulf  Farm  Tires  . . .  there’s 
a  complete  list  of  Gulf  farm  products  in  the  1952  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 
Send  the  coupon  for  yours  today. 


r 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D-22 

Room  1509,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me,  free,  Gulf’s  new  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 

Name _ 

RFD  No. _ Town _ 

County - .State - 


“I 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Cesspool  for  Kitchen  Drainage 

I  read  your  article  “Sewage  Dis¬ 
posal”  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
furnish  me  with  a  little  more  infor¬ 
mation. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  a  4  ft.  by  4  ft. 
cesspool  for  kitchen  drain  only,  in 
very  sandy  soil.  The  most  conveni¬ 
ent  location  for  this  pool  is  about  40 
feet  from  a  12  foot  dug  well.  Would 
this  be  too  close  to  the  well  when  it 
is  for  kitchen  drain  only  for  a 
family  of  two?  And  are  a  trap  and 
breather  pipe  necessary  or  advisable 
at  pool?  If  I  were  to  cover  this  pool 
with  two-inch  planks  and  cover  with 
a  heavy  grade  of  roofing  paper, 
about  how  many  years  would  you 
guess  it  would  remain  safe?  My  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  concrete  slab  is  that 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  handle. 

Pennsylvania  j.  w.  n. 

The  location  of  a  cesspool  for 
kitchen  drainage  only  some  40  feet 
from  a  well  would  seem  to  be  a  safe 
distance  in  sandy  soil.  However, 
kitchen  drainage  will  introduce 
some  contamination  in  the  cesspool, 
so  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  a  check 
on  the  purity  of  the  well  water 
from  time  to  time.  Consult  your  area 
health  officer  for  the  procedure  in 
having  the  water  tested. 

If  there  is  a  trap  in  the  kitchen 
sink,  you  need  no  additional  trap 
in  the  line  of  the  cesspool. 

A  breather  pipe  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  vent  the  cesspool.  This 
may  be  connected  just  below  the 
trap  at  the  sink  and  extended  out 
through  the  roof.  The  pipe  project¬ 
ing  up  through  the  roof  should  be 
four  inches  in  diameter  in  your 
climate. 

If  the  planks  covering  the  cess¬ 
pool  are  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  should 
last  a  great  many  years.  The  dur¬ 
ation  of  their  reliability  at  the  sur¬ 
face  may  be  just  a  few  years.  Dry 
rot  will  progress  much  more  rapidly 
near  the  surface  than  several  feet 
underground.  In  either  case  it  is  a 
risky  procedure.  Some  day  someone 
may  be  injured  seriously  or  fatally 
because  of  the  failure  of  this  sort 
of  cover.  A  concrete  cover  composed 
of  several  narrow  slabs  reinforced 
with  a  couple  of  steel  reinforcing 
bars  would  not  be  to  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  if  need  be. 


Soot  in  Chimney 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  about 
40  years  and  that  should  seem  com¬ 
mendation  enough  without  further 
comment. 

I  have  a  problem  to  discuss.  In 
1918  I  pulled  out  an  old  Chimney  and 
built  a  new  one  of  the  old  brick 
about  27  by  29  inches  outside,  one 
brick  thick  and  no  lining.  I  burn  dry 
wood  only,  but  the  inside  coats  over 
with  a  hard  glossy  crust  of  hydro¬ 
carbon.  It  has  burned  out  twice  that 
I  know  about,  so  hot  as  to  crack 
some  of  the  brick.  I  have  used  two 
different  commercial  soot  removers 
with  no  results.  I  have  heard  or  read 
that  burning  zinc  on  a  hot  fire  helps 
loosen  soot.  The  chimney  is  inside 
the  house  with  a  brick  cap  to  keep 
the  rain  out.  It  seems  that  the  flue 
is  so  large  that  the  smoke  condenses. 
When  I  laid  the  brick,  I  soaked  them 
first  making  it  impossible  to  take  the 
chimney  down  short  of  an  A  bomb. 
The  flue  inside  is  18  by  20  inches. 

Connecticut  w.  b.  g. 

Reducing  zinc  in  a  hot  fire  is  said 
to  bring  about  the  deterioration  of 
soot  within  a  chimney  by  means  of 
a  chemical  deterioration.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  its  effectiveness  from  ex¬ 
perience.  I  know  of  no  harmful  re¬ 
sults  from  this  procedure,  so  pre¬ 
sumably  nothing  will  be  lost  in  try¬ 
ing  it  out. 

Probably  the  best  method  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  difficulty  of  soot  formation 
in  a  chimney  which  has  no  terra 
cotta  liners  is  to  insert  a  metal  lining 
and  connect  it  to  the  smoke  pipe 
from  the  stove  or  furnace.  In  order 
to  make  the  connection,  you  will 
probably  have  to  make  a  large  whole 
in  the  chimney  at  the  point  where 
the  smoke  pipe  enters;  otherwise  the 
problem  of  installing  this  kind  of 
liner  is  not  particularly  difficult. 

A  good  grade  of  galvanized  pipe 
should  be  used  and  two  rivets  might 
be  inserted  at  each  joint  before 
lowering  it  into  the  chimney.  Anchor 
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the  top  of  the  liner  in  a  metal  sheet 
which  is  fitted  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  A  few  perforations  in  this 
sheet  will  take  care  of  any  moisture 
accumulation. 


Laying  a  Concrete  Floor 

To  settle  a  debate  in  our  Grange, 
would  you  please  let  me  know  if  a 
cement  floor  would  be  practical  for 
the  lower  floor  of  our  hall?  We 
would  just  have  suppers  there  oc¬ 
casionally.  One  man  wanted  this  and 
it  would  be  cheaper,  but  the  rest 
were  against  him.  Please  let  us 
know.  MRS.  h.  s. 

The  concrete  floor  will  be  service¬ 
able  if  it  is  correctly  installed. 
Several  points  must  be  observed  in 
order  to  do  the  job  successfully: 

1.  The  area  must  be  well  drained. 
This  may  require  a  system  of  drain¬ 
age  lines  of  field  tile  under  the  slab. 
There  also  should  be  a  base  several 
inches  thick  of  well-pounded  field 
stone,  or  tamped  cinder  to  absorb 
water  that  may  collect  due  to  un¬ 
usual  conditions  of  moisture. 
Crushed  stone  is  also  an  excellent 
base.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
base  of  the  concrete  be  so  installed 
that  settlement  will  not  occur,  and 
thereby  cause  cracks  to  develop. 

2.  The  concrete  should  be  a  1-2-4 
mix  —  one  part  Portland  cement, 
two  parts  washed  sand,  and  four 
parts  %- IV2  inch  stone,  well-mixed 
before  placing. 

3.  The  floor  should  be  laid  in 
blocks  of  about  4  ft.  by  12  ft.,  with 
space  for  expansion  of  the  concrete. 
Double  layers  of  30-pound  slaters 
felt,  placed  between  each  slab,  will 
provide  an  adequate  cushion  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  concrete. 

4.  The  surface  ought  to  be  a  one- 
inch  layer  of  one-part  cement  to 
three-parts  sand,  troweled  to  a 
smooth  surface  with  a  steel  trowel. 

A  concrete  floor  may  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  when  painted  with  paints 
specifically  adapted  for  use  on  con¬ 
crete  surfaces.  It  might  be  well  be¬ 
fore  it  was  painted,  however,  if  some 
time  were  allowed  to  elapse  during 
which  it  might  be  observed  if  any 
moisture  attempted  to  work  its  way 
up  through  the  concrete.  If  this 
should  develop,  then  a  waterproof 
compound  should  be  put  on  previous 
to  any  paint. 


Dampness  in  Cellar 

Kindly  advise  of  any  method  you 
might  know  of  to  take  the  dampness 
out  of  a  cellar.  x 

There  are  four  windows  which  are 
kept  open  giving  excellent  cross 
ventilation,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  help  the  situation.  j.  b.  s. 

Calcium  chloride,  which  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  affinity  for  water,  is  pack¬ 
aged  for  use  as  a  dehydrating  agent 
in  damp  inclosures.  Most  large 
plumbing  supply  establishments 
stock  such  items. 

A  small  electrical  fan  placed  on 
the  cellar  floor  and  directed  toward 
an  open  window  will  remove  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  from  the  basement.  The  fan 
need  only  be  turned  on  occasionally. 
It  will  also  be  helpful  if  you  coat  the 
inside  of  the  walls  with  one  of  the 
new  compounds  manufactured  that 
are  available  in  white  and  various 
colors,  and  also  colorless. 

If  there  is  a  considerable  growth 
of  bushes  and  trees  close  to  the 
house,  you  will  be  very  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  dampness  in  the  base¬ 
ment  because  the  roots  of  these 
plants  cause  a  great  amount  of 
moisture  to  concentrate  about  them. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


'You  PLOW  ON  THE  CONTOUR.  £D?  Last  Tint 
I  WAS  HERE.  YOU  USED  A  TRACTOR." 
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SOLVE  A  BIS 


One  day  Sonsella  decided  to  do  something  about  getting 
rid  of  his  worst  job;  He  looked  for  a  dependable  barm 
cleaner,  saw  a  picture  of  Starlirie's  Automatic  Pitless,  and* 
called  a  Starline  dealer.  . 


In  Arcadia,  Wisconsin,  dairy  farmer  ignatz  Sonsella  clean¬ 
ed  hisbarn,  day  after  day,  by  "pitching  it"  ...  a  tiresome 

dirty,  messy,  back-breaking  job.  - 

::  ; 


£  mi  i'll  . . . . 


. WHIIII*! 


i;ij(in;i;ijiMi#i 


warnin' . WW. 


|M'I . y.1 


When  the  Starline  Barn  Cleaner  arrived,  Sonsella 


S  1 5-year 

i  became  interested  and  enthusiastic.  He  eon- 
h»  dad,  after  reading  the  instructions,  that  it 
«  a  breeze  to  do  the  installation  job  themselves. 


THE  JOB  1 
$OHE  EIGHT 

viith  o  A 


■i .  •:  ■  _ 


„0  lc a°f- 
u'U  tecs«® 


th«  coUt,°? 
AoX  «•»«  l< 

^  an d  '*** 

f- » 

cort  toU‘  „ec 


"WHY  KEEP  ON  PITCHING  IT?” 

With  a  Starline  Automatic  Pitless  Barn  Cleaner*  you 
stay  cleaner  so  does  the  barn.  And  you  save  up  to 
two  hours  per  day  to  spend  on  other  important  work! 

•  It  dumps  the  litter  — liquids  and  solids  — •  direct 
into  spreader. 

•  Pays  for  itself  by  labor  it  saves. 


s  arr- 


|»AR* 


S3j  ■ 


Manufacturers  Since  1 883  Of  Dependable 

tails  &  Pens  •  Milking  Stalls  •  Water  Bowls  •  Ventilating 

dows  •  Boor  Haigers  •  Hay  Tools  •  Milk  House  Equipment 


- ...... 


. 


Field  tested  from  coast  to  coast. 
Helps  keep  boys  on  farm. 

Helps  hold  your  hired  man. 

All-Steel  construction. 

Only  one  motor  needed. 

Easy  to  install  in  old  or  new  barn. 
Another  dependable  Starline  product. 


STARLINE.  INC*.  Dept.  715*  51  Maplewood  Ave.,  Albany  1,  New  York 


Yes! 


I'm  interested  in  learning  what  the  Starline  Bam  Cleaner 


will  cost  for  my  bam. 


•  I  have _ head  of  milking  cows.  (  Fill  in  number  ) 

•  The  length  of'  my  dairy  bam  is _ feet. 

•  The  width  of  my  dairy  bam  is_ _ feet. 


I  AM  ALSO  )  □  STALL  &  STANCHIONS  □  MILKING  PARLOR  STALL  Q  VENTILATION 

INTERESTED  IN  1  O  WATER  BOWL  □  MILK  HOUSE  EQUIPMENT 


Namfl  _ 

Town . . . . . County _ 

State  P  F.  D. 
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Cooperative  Livestock  Auctions 


This  article  is  not  written  with 
any  idea  of  discouraging  cooperative 
livestock  auctions,  as  I  believe  they 
are  a  wonderful  institution  if  prop¬ 
erly  conducted.  What  I  want  to  stress 
is  some  of  the  dangers  that  may  be 
encountered  in  the  purchase  of  ani¬ 
mals  from  these  sales.  These  auctions 


do  not  require  health  charts  or  any 
recognized  professional  examination 
of  the  animals  offered  for  sale. 
Therefore,  animals  of  questionable 
health  status  may  be  brought  in.  _ 

These  auctions  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  the  sale  of 
animals  for  slaughter,  as  farmers 
realized  that  they  often  could  get 
more  by  this  means  than  when 
obliged  to  sell  to  the  local  dealer. 
However,  they  have  gotten  away 
from  this  practice  to  a  marked  ex¬ 
tent  and  today  people  are  buying 
many  animals  offered  for  sale  with, 
the  idea  of  keeping  them.  In  this 
practice  lies  the  danger.  As  these 
auctions  do  not  require  health  charts 
from  the  proper  State  authorities, 
a  person  may  send  an  animal  to  the 
auctions  that  may  have  a  contagious 
disease  such  as  Bangs,  tuberculosis, 
mastitis,  hog  cholera,  or  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  and  if  these  diseases  are 
not  in  the  advanced  stages,  animals 
could  easily  be  put  through  the 
auction  sales  and  sold  to  an  innocent 
buyer.  Persons  buying  an  animal  so 
affected  might  easily  carry  the  dis¬ 
ease  home  to  his  herd,  and  therein 
is  great  danger.  Under  the  present 
State  and  Federal  regulations  it  is 
unlawful  to  bring  cattle  across  State 
lines  without  the  proper  health  cer¬ 
tificates  and  permits  signed  by  tne 
State  officials.  Heavy  penalties  apply. 
Yet  at  present  people  go  to  these 
auctions  and  purchase  animals  and 
bring  them  across  State  lines  and 
nothing  is  being  done  to  prevent  it. 

Of  what  value  can  a  Statewide 
disease  control  program,  like  we 
have  for  tuberculosis  and  Bangs  and 
various  other  diseases,  be  when 
dealers  and  purchasers  can  buy  and 
transport  these  animals  of  doubtful 
health  status  into  the  various  States 
without  proper  health  inspection,  and 


by  this  means  defeat  the  very  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  statewide  disease  control 
program?  These  violations,  I  believe, 
are  more  numerous  when  auctions 
are  conducted  near  State  lines.  Per¬ 
sons  buying  animals  without  the 
proper  health  certificate  and  intro¬ 
ducing  them  into  their  herds  risk 
not  only  the  possibility  of  causing 
a  serious  disease  break  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  herd,  but  also  losing  their  herd 
accreditations. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
State  livestock  officials  to  correct  this 
dangerous  practice  and  see  to  it  that 
the  laws  affecting  the  sale  and  trans¬ 
port  of  these  animals  are  enforced. 
Our  State  police  can  also  be  of  great 
help  to  us  in  demanding  health 
charts  and  permits  from  people 
transporting  cattle  on  the  highways. 
As  a  last  resort  it  might  be  necessary 
to  call  in  the  Federal  Department 
to  enforce  Interstate  shipping  regu¬ 
lations. 

One  other  practice  that  must  be 
discouraged  is  the  bringing  to  auc¬ 
tions  of  animals  that  are  known  to 
be  sick  or  have  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  various  diseases.  Rather 
than  take  the  financial  loss  that 
might  result  from  death,  animals  are 
taken  to  the  auctions  and  sold  to 
butchers,  whence  the  meat  eventu¬ 
ally  gets  into  the  food  supply  and 
becomes  a  health  menace.  This  is 
where  our  Department  of  Public 
Health  can  come  into  the  picture. 

The  warning  that  I  want  to  bring 
out  most  strongly  is  to  the  persons 
who  go  to  the  auctions  with  the  'dea 
of  buying  replacements.  Where  the 
proper  certified  health  charts  do  not 
accompany  the  animals,  an  auction  is 
no  place  to  buy  to  replenish  your 
stock.  You  may  bring  home  diseases 
that  may  cause  great  losses  as  well 
as  infecting  your  premises. 

At  present  a  farmer  may  send  a 
cow  or  heifer  that  has  recently 
aborted.  The  animal  may  look  well, 
but  it  could  be  harboring  the  dreaded 
Bangs  disease  and  infect  many  of 
your  animals  in  a  short  while.  This 
disease  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
proper  blood  test  by  a  reliable 
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MOUNTED  PLOWS 
BUILD  A  BETTER 
SEEDBED 

0?%ee-SuKH$'0%itc& 

saves  Power 


Here’s  why  the  rugged,  square-built,  mounted  plows 
for  the  WD  and  CA  Tractors  will  do  a  better  job  for  you. 

These  quick-hitch  plows  are  led  from  the  center  of 
the  tractor  and  are  free  to  dodge  obstructions.  Hitch- 
point,  ahead  of  the  rear  axle,  leads  the  plow  around 
hillsides  and  contours. 

Both  the  two  -  and  three -bottom  plows  are  precision- 
built  for  steady,  uniform  work  and  good  coverage. 
They  are  designed  with  plenty  of  clearance  for  trashy 
conditions.  Traction  for  plowing  in  all  types  of  soil 
is  provided  automatically  by  the  CA  or  WD  Traction 
Booster  which  increases  or  decreases  weight  on  the 
tractor’s  drive  wheels  to  meet  load  variations.  Oper¬ 
ation  is  made  easier,  because  engine  power  spaces 
rear  wheels  to  match  plow  width.  Straight,  clean  fur- 
rows... and  a  saving  of  power  and  fuel  are  the  results. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  demonstrate  these 
superior  plows  on  your  own  farm. 

(  fUUS-CHHLMERS 

V  ItrACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  I,  U.  S.  A. 


Two-Bottom  Mounted 
Plow  and  CA  Tractor 


Enjoy  the 
National  Farm 
and  Home  Hout 
every  Saturday 
over  NBC. 


laboratory  or  veterinarian.  Mastitis, 
the  disease  that  causes  enormous 
losses  every  year,  is  another  one  to 
be  on  your  guard  against.  It  is  easily 
recognized  in  the  acute  stages  when 
the  quarters  are  badly  swollen  and 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  milk, 
but  it  is  not  so  readily  detected  in 
the  chronic  stages  or  when  a  cow  is 
dry.  A  mastitis  quarter  could  easily 
infect  your  milking  machine  or  other 
equipment  and  cause  a  severe  break 
in  your  herd.  Many  mastitis  cows 
are  offered  at  these  auctions  and 
the  only  safe  place  for  them  is  the 
slaughterhouse.  Dealers  commonly 
send  these  chronic  mastitis  cows  to 
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auctions  when  dry  or  while  they 
are  springing  bag,  as  at  this  stage 
they  look  good  and  it  is  difficult  to 
detect.  You  will  find  it  out  quickly 
enough  when  they  freshen,  often  to 
your  sorrow. 

Be  careful  of  your  hog  purchases 
so  as  not  to  get  an  animal  with 
hog  cholera  or  hemmorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia.  If  you  get  one  with  these 
diseases,  you  will  soon  realize  it  by 
having  a  very  sick  hog  and  probably 
infecting  the  rest  of  your  pigs  if  you 
have  any.  They  don’t  live  long  with 
these  diseases. 

E.  O.  Brielman,  D.  V.  M. 

Massachusetts 


New  England  Notes 


A  recent  big  event  in  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  circles  was  the  Eleventh 
Agricultural  Trades  Show,  held  at 
Lewiston  January  15  to  17.  Principal 
sponsor  of  the  show  was  the  Maine 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  sev¬ 
eral  statewide  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  cooperated,  including  the  Maine 
Dairymen’s  Association,  Maine  Poul¬ 
try  Improvement  Association,  Maine 
Pomological  Society,  Maine  Florists, 
and  Maine  Extension  Service.  Noted 
out-of-state  speakers  included:  Rob¬ 
ert  Hogarth,  manager  of  the  Butter¬ 
fly  Farms,  Mexico,  New  York;  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  M.  Meader,  University  of 
New  Hampshire;  Professor  P.  L. 
Henderson,  Cornell  University;  and 
Dr.  D.  C.  Henderson,  University  of 
Vermont. 

Farmers  in  Aroostock  County, 
Maine’s  potato  stronghold,  are 
rapidly  going  down  the  line  toward 
diversification  of  farm  enterprises. 
An  increase  in  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  poultry  and  oats  growing  has 
been  rapid.  Now  comes  a  special  line 
of  the  poultry  enterprise  —  turkey 
raising.  The  latest  development  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  first 
turkey  hatchery  in  the  county  at 
Presque  Isle.  Arnold  A.  Davis,  a 
graduate  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 


University  of  Maine,  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  hatchery  will  have  an 
immediate  capacity  of  2,000  poults 
a  week.  Breeds  available  this  season 
will  be  Beltsville  White,  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze,  and  White  Hol¬ 
land. 

Top  Green  Pastures  award  to 
county  agricultural  agents  in  Ver¬ 
mont  has  gone  to  Robert  E.  White, 
county  agent  in  Grand  Isle  County. 
White  has  been  chosen  as  the  county 
agent  who  did  the  best  all-around 
job  in  promoting  the  1951  Green 
Pastures  program  in  his  county. 
White’s  award  was  a  special  Green 
Pastures  plaque,  presented  by  Louis 
Zehner,  chairman  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Green  Pastures  Committee.  A 
similar  plaque  has  been  awarded  to 
County  Agent  Paul  N.  Mosher,  of 
Penobscot  County  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  Green  Pasture  program 
in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Leon  N.  Brainerd,  of  East  Corinth, 
Vermont,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  committee  of  the 
Vermont  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  Brainerd  operates  a 
dairy  herd  of  some  120  animals  in 
East  Corinth,  Orange  County.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Park  H.  Newton,  of  Georgia, 
Vermont,  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee.  John  W.  Manchester 
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POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS :  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


IRON  AGE 

Tractor-Mounted  Transplanter 

Same  gang  features  as  regular  Iron  Age 
Transplanter.  55-gal.  water  barrel.  Chain 
driven  from  tractor  wheel.  Mounts  quickly 
and  easily  on  most  farm  tractors.  Specify 
make  and  model  of  tractor  when  ordering. 


mm  Am  stray  m  mm  ass  way 


/RON AGE  Band-Way 

for  easier  planting,  greater  yields 


IRON  AGE  Potato  Planters  and 
the  exclusive,  scientific  Iron 
Age  Band-Way  method  of  fertili¬ 
zer  placement  assure  you  greater 
accuracy  and  flexibility — easier 
planting — greater  yields — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  acreage  or  soil  con¬ 
dition.  Check  Iron  Age’s  rigid 


construction . . .  self-aligning  roller 
bearings  that  mean  lighter  draft . .  I 
larger,  all-steel  hoppers  for  longer 
life  .  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why  Iron 
Age  is  your  best  buy!  Available 
in  one,  two,  and  four-row  sizes — 
ask  your  Iron  Age  Dealer  to  show 
them  to  you,  today! 


WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
2219  Duke  St., York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 
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&et  the  jjgjrh  balance  for  better  seedbeds 

with  McCormick 

Faimalls  and  Ullage  Tools 


You  can  work  up  more  productive  seedbeds  with  the  right 
balance  between  tractor  power  and  tillage  tools,  in  the  size  and 
type  to  fit  your  operations.  The  2-plow  Farmall  Super  C  tractor  and 
McCormick  8 -foot  tandem  disk  harrow  give  you  that  right  balance, 
to  do  better  work  — to  carry  out  recommended  tillage  practices. 
Shown  making  a  smooth,  mellow,  evenly  worked  seedbed. 


You  can  make  smoother  seedbeds  to  aid  germination  —  for 
better  yields  — with  a  Farmall  Super  C  and  McCormick  peg-tooth 
harrow.  Feel  the  extra  pull -power  and  sure-footed  traction  that 
comes  from  correct  tractor  power-weight  balance,  as  you  work  the 
soil  when  the  ground  is  right.  Feel  how  the  big,  wide  tires  grip  the 
soil  to  move  the  load  at  just  the  right  speed. 


You  can  prepare  good  seedbeds  faster  with  the  right 
balance  of  power  between  a  1-  to  2-plow  Farmall  Super  A  and 
McCormick  spring-tooth  or  disk  harrow,  correctly  sized  to  match 
the  tractor.  At  the  same  time,  enjoy  the  Super  A’s  riding  comfort, 
easy  handling,  handy  controls,  and  range  of  speeds  from  which  to 
choose.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


You  can  fit  McCormick  equipment  to  your  seedbed  re¬ 
quirements— exactly— with  the  right  balance  between  power  and 
tillage  tools.  If  you  farm  2  or  3  —  or  up  to  40  crop  acres  —  the  1-plow 
Farmall  Cub  with  direct-connected  lift-type  disk  harrow  is  an  ideal 
combination.  Farmall  Touch-Control  lifts  harrow  for  transport  to 
and  from  field  and  for  sharp,  easy  turns  in  the  field. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  that  with  Farmall  tractors  and  your  choice  of  a  full  line  of  McCormick  tillage 
tools  you  can  get  the  right  balance  of  power  and  equipment  to  make  better,  higher  yielding  seedbeds. 

See  your  IH  dealer  now.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 

Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


HARVESTj 

and  sell 

YOUR  SCRAP 

Your  country 
needs  it  no*! 
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IT  S  A  BREAK  FOR 
WITH  STUMPY, 
STONY  FIELDS 


FARMERS 


Get  a  Demonstration 
of  This  New  GIJ^SE 

Break-Awayfloui 

Stop  worrying  about  bent  beams  and  broken  shares!  When 
this  new  Case  Break-Away  Plow  hits  a  rock  or  stump,  the 
safety  release  lets  go.  It  re-couples  itself  when  you  back  tractor. 
You  touch  the  hydraulic  control  and  the  plow  lifts  clear  of  the 
obstacle. 

.  Like  other  Latch-On  Plows  for  Case  "VA”  Series  Tractors, 
this  Break-Away  Plow  has  one-minute  hook-up,  from  tractor 
seat.  It  has  the  same  free-floating  action  that  tends  to  hold 
even  depth  in  uneven  ground.  It’s  another  reason  for  choos¬ 
ing  the  improved  Case  "VAC”  Tractor  with  new  steering  gear, 
pivot-point  turning,  bigger  wheels  and  tires,  self-energizing 
brakes.  See  your  Case  dealer;  send  for  Break-Away  plow 
folder — and  advance  information  on  the  tractor. 


GET  THE  PROOF  THAT  COUNTS 

You’ll  never  know  how  much  you  can  get  in  a 
low-cost  tractor  until  you  try  the  Case  “VAC”  at 
work  on  your  own  place.  See  your  Case  dealer 
now;  arrange  for  the  kind  of  demonstration  that 
really  counts. 


NAME _ 

address. 


SEND  FOR  ADVANCE  FOLDER... 


□  Break-Away  Plow  □  2-plow  "VA”  Series  Tractors 

□  Grain  Drills  □  Larger  2-plow  "S”  Series 

□  Disk  Harrows  □  3-plow  "D”  Series  Tractors 

□  Combines  □  4-5  plow  "LA”  Tractor 


Case  builds  25  tractors,  a  complete  line  of 
farm  machines.  Mark  here  or  write  in  mar¬ 
gin  any  you  need.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  R-71, 
Racine,  Wis. 


Farm  Appropriations  in  New 
Insurance  Increased,  for 
.  .  .Potato  and  Wool 

President  Truman  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  permit  Federal  spending  of 
$85  billions  and  $400  millions  in  the 
12  months  beginning  next  July  1  .  . . 
the  fiscal  year,  1953. 

Here  is  the  story  of  that  part  of 
the  President’s  budget  directly  affect¬ 
ing  the  business  of  farming. 

Truman  has  disregarded  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  campaigns  for  lower  rates  of 
spending  on  certain  farm  programs, 
such  as  crop  insurance  (the  budget 
provides  for  a  fair-sized  increase  in 
operations),  and  soil  conservation 
payments  program  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  (the 
budget  provides  for  continuance  on 
almost^  the  same  scale  as  the  last 
year). 

Rural  road  building  would  be  out 
for  the  duration,  as  far  as  Federal 
aid  goes,  and  it  would  probably  be 
next  to  impossible  even  if  the  States 
wanted  to  put  up  the  money,  because 
the  budget  message  makes  it  clear 
that  materials  will  not  be  made 
available.  Federal  spending  (and 
materials)  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  most  important  interstate  high¬ 
ways. 

The  Rural  Electrification  program 
has  been  cut  considerably,  but  the 
budget  proposes  to  leave  the  Rural 
Telephone  program  at  about  present 
levels.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
gets  quite  an  increase  and  research 
work  on  farm  problems  continues  at 
about  present  levels. 

We  will  continue  to  ship  food 
abroad,  with  a  budget  request  for 
$10.8  billion  for  military  and  econ¬ 
omic  aid.  But  Truman  did  not  submit 
figures  as  to  how  much  of  the  $10.8 
billion  would  go  for  military  equip¬ 
ment,  how  much  for  food  and  other 
economic  aid,  or  how  much  for  the 
Point  IV  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance. 

Acknowledging  the  impossibility 
of  forecasting  weather  conditions, 
Truman  estimated  that  average 
growing  weather  would  result  next 
harvest  in  Commodity  Credit  Corp¬ 
oration  spending  of  $240  million,  in¬ 
cluding  the  supply  and  foreign 
purchase  programs,  compared  to  $70 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
a  net  gain,  from  sale  of  price  support 
stockpiles,  of  $781  million  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  before  the  current  one.  Tru¬ 
man  hopes  for  large  price  support 
expenditures  because  that  would 
mean  realization  of  the  goal  to  build 
back  stockpiles  of  corn  and  the  feed 
grains,  wheat  and  cotton.  Storage 
supplies  of  feed  grains  are  particu¬ 
larly  wanted  to  aid  in  increased 
dairy,  poultry  and  meat  production. 

The  President  calls  for  increases 
in  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
funds,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  appropriations  during 
the  coming  year.  He  seeks  a  raise  of 
$2  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  mostly  to  intensify  efforts 
at  controlling  animal  diseases. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  gets 
a  raise  of  $5,305,000,  to  $60,740,000 
and  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  flood 
control  work  is  raised  to  $7,750,000 
from  $6,559,600.  USDA  is  charged 
with  flood  control  planning  in  the 
New  England-New  York  and  a  few 
other  areas. 

The  overall  budget  of  the  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration 
is  raised  to  $623,625,250  from  $530,- 
937,000.  The  sum  of  $256,500,000  is 
asked  for  the  soil  conservation  pay¬ 
ments  program,  a  cut  of  $20,000,000, 
but  far  less  of  a  slash  than  that  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau. 

Asked  for  Agricultural  Production 
Programs  (acreage  allotments,  mar¬ 
keting  quotas,  production  goals  and 
“assistance  to  farmers”)  is  a  raise  to 
$15,000,000,  or  a  50  per  cent  increase, 
mostly  for  encouraging  greater  farm 
production. 

Crop  insurance  is  increased  to  $9, 
100,000  from  $7,949,911,  also  over 


Budget  .  .  .  Funds  for  Crop 
Soil  Conservation  Reduced 
Price  Ceilings  Criticized 

vigorous  Farm.  Bureau  protests.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  wants  the 
program  to  be  self-supporting,  in  the 
same  way  as  private  insurance  stands 
on  its  own  feet,  that  is,  by  having 
premiums  cover  not  only  losses  but 
administrative  expenses. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
budget  is  virtually  unchanged  at 
$183.1  million,  as  are  also  Farm 
Credit  Administration  at  $2,755,900 
and  the  Extension  Service  at  $27.2 
million. 

Those  who  favor  cutting  down  on 
USDA  activities  as  an  economy  mea¬ 
sure  in  the  present  crisis  will  find 
nothing  to  comfort  them  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  budget.  The  Farm  Bureau, 
and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Grange,  will  fight  hard  on  certain 
items  in  USDA’s  budget. 

£  *  *  *  # 

In  his  economic  report  to  Congress 
President  Truman  called  for  an  end 
to  sliding  scale  price  supports  qnd 
asked  that  some  “workable”  method 
be  found  for  supperting  the  prices  of 
perishables.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
report  was  the  fact  that,  although 
the  administration  had  previously 
expressed  hopes  for  loosening  econ¬ 
omic  and  price  controls  beginning  in 
1953,  Truman  painted  a  picture  in 
which  strict  controls  would  be  sought 
for  at  least  two  more  years  and  prob¬ 
ably  much  longer. 

Truman  asked  Congress  to  repeal 
the  ban  on  imports  of  fats  and  oils, 
including  butter  and  cheese.  The  im¬ 
ports,  he  said,  do  not  interfere  with 
domestic  markets  and  prices,  and  the 
foreign  nations  need  the  dollars  they 
can  earn  through  selling  these  com¬ 
modities  in  the  U.  S. 

Also  asked  was  return  of  the 
power  to  set  slaughtering  quotas  on 
livestock,  as  well  as  power  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
margins  on  the  commodity  ex¬ 
changes.  so  as  to  head  off  “excessive 
speculative  trading”  and  “runaway 
commodity  markets.” 

The  President  noted  that  farm 
labor  shortages  exist,  and  promised 
efforts  to  improve  the  situation. 

“Farmers  are  now  being  asked  to 
produce  more  than  ever  before  ” 
Truman  told  Congress,  “the  ‘sliding 
scale’  in  existing  price  support  legis¬ 
lation  has  aroused  concern  in  the 
minds  of  many  farmers,  who  fear 
that  their  cooperation  in  expanding 
production  to  meet  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  might  later  result  in  serious 
losses  to  them. 

“We  need  to  strengthen  the  agri¬ 
cultural  program  by  finding  a  more 
effctive  way  of  Supporting  the  price 
of  perishable  farm  commodities.  One 
method  is  by  direct  payment  to  farm¬ 
ers.  This  and  other  methods  are  now 
being  studied  by  Congress.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  provide  legislation 
authorizing  a  sound  and  workable 
program  for  supporting  prices  of 
these  perishables. 

Truman  estimated  net  1951  farm 
income  at  $17  billions,  compared  to 
$13  billions,  $700  millions  in  1950. 
Farm  income,  he  said,  rose  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  1951 
was  considerably  higher  than  at  the 
end-of-1950  rate  of  earnings. 

***** 

The  National  Potato  Council  has 
held  a  Washington  strategy  meeting, 
aimed  at  funding  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  the  newly-imposed  price  ceilings 
on  their  product.  Many  legislators 
have  complained  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  about  the  ceilings. 
Many  others  have  complained  about 
the  rollback  in  wool  price  ceilings. 

Lacking,  however,  is  any  effort 
with  enough  force  behind  it  to  dis¬ 
lodge  either  of  the  new  OPS  regula¬ 
tions.  It  was  different  last  year  when 
the  much  larger  cotton  and  livestock 
forces  almost  knocked  price  controls 
right  off  the  books  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation.  It  seems  there  just  are  not 
enough  wool  and  potato  producers. 

Harry  Lando 
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News  from  New  Jersey 


An  Aberdeen  Angus  steer  weigh¬ 
ing  1  041  pounds  owned  and  shown 
by  Joseph  Wilton,  Medford,  was  the 
1951  4-H  Baby  Beef  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  in  the  State  Sale  at  Trenton 
recently  and  sold  for  $1.80  a 
pound  on  the  hoof.  Joseph  did  not 
receive  the  entire  check  of  $1,873.80, 
however.  The  “excess  profits”  over 
his  earned  share  were  divided  among 
the  other  4-H  exhibitors  from.  11 
counties  on  basis  of  their  scoring. 
But  the  young  4-H’er  did  receive  a 
$50  defense  bond  from  the  New 
Jersey  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  a  $25  bond  from  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
fitting  and  showmanship,  and  a  $20 
award  from  the  Junior  Breeders’ 
Fund  for  having  the  top  steer.  There 
were  98  entries  in  the  show. 

Reserve  champion  was  a  1,207- 
pound  Angus  owned  by  Patricia 
Stellatella,  New  Brunswick,  which 
sold  for  75  cents  a  pound.  Patricia 
also  won  a  $25  defense  bond  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
fitting  and  showmanship,  $15  from 
the  Junior  Breeders’  Fund,  and  $5.00 
from  Grand  Union  Stores  for  hav¬ 
ing  tied  for  third  place  for  the  high¬ 
est  scoring  project.  Third  animal  in 
the  heavy  Angus  class  was  owned 
by  Evelyn  Himmel,  New  Bruswick. 

Ruth  Louis  Propst,  East  Bruns¬ 
wick,  whose  animal  placed  third  in 
the  heavy  Hereford  class,  was 
awarded  the  Dr.  Robert  A.  Cook 
trophy  and  a  $50  defense  bond  from 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  having  the  highest  scor¬ 
ing  project.  Ruth  also  won  $20  from 
the  Junior  Breeders’  Fund.  Second 
highest  scoring  project  award,  $15, 
from  the  Grand  Union  Stores  went 
to  Phillip  Colson,  Mullica  Hill. 
Charlotte  Blyman,  Hightstown,  who 
shared  third  place  with  Patricia 
Stellatella,  in  this  class  also  won 
$5.00. 


The  Garden  State’s  13,567,000  lay¬ 
ing  hens  laid  two  million  more  eggs 
last  November  than  during  the  same 
month  of  1950  and  set  an  all-time 
November  record.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  was  13.6  eggs  per  bird  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  as  compared  with 
the  November  1950  average  of  13.8 
eggs.  This  increase  in  production  is 
expected  to  carry  over  into  1952 
based  upon  the  five  per  cent  increase 
in  chickens  raised  last  year  and  a 
predicted  increase  of  two  to  four 
per  cent  in  number  of  laying  hens 
on  farms  for  the  early  part  of  1952. 
More  scientific  breeding,  feeding  and 
management  of  poultry  flocks  are  also 
responsible  for  a  higher  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Most  of  1952’s  increase  in 
production  is  expected  to  take  place 
during  the  first  eight  months.  A  cut¬ 
back  of  egg  output  may  result  in 
the  last  quarter  if  fewer  chicks  are 
raised  next  Summer.  The  1951  turkey 
crop  was  a  record  one  and  prospects 
are  good  for  continued  high  output 
in  1952. 


Chopped  straw  and  shredded  corn 
stalks  make  up  the  litter  used  by 
Henry  Klingler  of  Lambertville, 
Hunterdon  County,  on  his  dairy 


farm.  He  prefers  chopped  straw  to 
long  straw  since  it  is  easier  to 
handle,  perhaps  more  absorptive, 
saves  twine  and  makes  more  use  of 
his  field  harvester.  The  chopped 
straw  is  picked  up  out  of  the  wind¬ 
row  with  a  field  chopper  and  blown 
into  a  metal  silo,  a  system  which 
practically  eliminates  the  hand  labor. 
Since  the  straw  supply  is  never  ade¬ 
quate  to  take  care  of  the  bedding 
needs  of  the  herd,  a  few  acres  of 
corn  are  harvested  with  a  corn 
binder  and  along  in  the  Winter  when 
the  stalks  are  dry  enough  to  keep, 
the  corn  is  handled  through  a 
husker-shredder  and  the  shredded 
stalks  blown  into  the  mow  for  later 
bedding  use.  This  dairyman  believes 
in  using  plenty  of  litter  and  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  developed  a  system 
which  provides  it  with  the  minimum 
of  labor. 


Beef  cattle  raisers  of  Hunterdon 
County  attended  a  meeting  last 
month  at  the  Flemington  Auction 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension 
Service  to  hear  of  the  possibilities  of 
beef  on  Hunterdon  farms  and  learn 
methods  of  management.  George 
Vandernoot,  research  specialist  in 
livestock,  and  Donald  Kniffen,  Ex¬ 
tension  Specialist  in  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  Rutgers  University,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibilities  of  producing 
beef.  They  pointed  out  that  under 
certain  conditions  many  farms  in 
Hunterdon  County  may  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  production  of  beef,  and 
that  the  production  of  beef  offers 
farm&rs  with  pasture  and  grain  a 
good  sideline  enterprise.  According 
to  Vandernoot  there  are  a  few  cases 
where  the  production  of  beef  might 
well  work  out  as  the  main  enterprise. 


The  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  meeting  re¬ 
cently  at  Clarksville,  starting  with  a 
business  and  education  meeting  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dinner  and  concluding 
with  entertainment.  Roy  C.  Patrick 
of  Salem  was  elected  president. 
Other  officers  are:  Lloyd  B.  Wescott, 
Clinton,  first  vice-pres.  and  treas.; 
Albert  H.  Forsythe,  Medford,  second 
vice-pres.;  James  T.  Christian,  Far 
Hills,  secy.;  William  E.  Nulton,  New 
Brunswick,  field  secy.  Joseph  E. 
Adams  of  Titusville,  M.  G.  Seath  of 
Far  Hills,  and  Robert  Diefendorf  of 
Newton,  were  elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees  for  three-year  terms. 


Four  students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Rutgers  University  re¬ 
cently  received  Esso  4-H  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $100  each.  The  Freshmah 
winner  was  Thomas  Gant,  son  of 
Mi*,  and  Mrs.  T.  French  Gant  of 
Monroeville.  He  was  chosen  because 
of  his  record  in  Glassboro  High 
School.  In  the  senior  class  Paul  H. 
Schroeder  of  Elmer  received  a  re¬ 
newal  scholarship.  J.  Morris  Meeker 
of  Roseland  was  re-awarded  a 
scholarship  for  his  Junior  year  and 
Ralph  I.  Schellinger  of  Cape  May 
County  was  re-awarded  one  of  the 
scholarships  for  his  sophmore  year. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Photo:  Gilbert  E.  Rowe,  Dannemora,  N.  Y. 
The  Old  and  the  New 


The  old  stone  arch  bridge,  now  closed,  and  the  new  steel  bridge,  both  span¬ 
ning  the  Little  Chazy  River,  at  Woods  Falls  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Rowe  was  prompted  to  send  in  this  recent  picture  because  he  recalled 
( which  we  did  not )  that  the  arch  bridge  had  appeared  on  the  cover  page 
of  our  June  15,  1940  issue.  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  looks  and  lines  of 
the  old  bridge  to  the  spic  and  span  new  one. 


Titled  “What 
Type  of  Milking 
Machine  Should 
I  Get?”  Tell* 
frankly  when 
and  why  short- 
tube,  long  tube, 
portable  milker* 
or  milking  par¬ 
lor*  are  advisable. 
Written  by  experts,  it 
may^solve  your  milk¬ 
ing  problem.  Send  for 
it  —  today. 


That’s  right!  Teat  cups,  inflations,  tubes,  claw 
and  milker  head  washed  and  sterilized  perfectly 
and  automatically  in  10  minutes  or  less.  Just 
turn  a  valve  and  the  UNIVERSAL  Automatic 
Washer  does  the  rest.  It’s  a  labor-saving  com¬ 
panion  for  the  UNIVERSAL  Milker. 

Cows  “let  down”  quicker,  increase  production, 
milk  cleaner  and  faster  with  the  UNIVERSAL 
Milker.  Why?  Because  UNIVERSAL’s  Calf- 
Nose  Inflation,  balanced  claw  and  dependable 
pulsator  —  coupled  with  gentle  low-vacuum  — 
duplicate  the  natural  tongue-massaging  action 
of  the  suckling  calf. 

So  install  both  —  the  Automatic  Washer  and, 
the  UNIVERSAL  Milker.  Call  your  dealer  — 
now. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

National  Cooperatives,  Inc.  I  231  E.  CLARK  ST 

i  Branches  at  Waukesha,  Wis.  —  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  |  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Nearly  all  leading  rodenticides  today* 
contain  warfarin. . .  because  warfarin j 
is  the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse 
Iciller  known  to  science. 

When  you  buy  any  rodenticide  it 
will  pay  you  to  be  sure  it  contains; 
warfarin.  Look  for  it  under  different; 
brand  names  (complete  or  in  form, 
ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hardware^ 
feed,  seed,  department  stores. 

Use  warfarin  first  for  protection 
that  will  last.  _ 

warfarin 

U.S.  Patent  No.  2,425,578 


Another  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATIOM 

Madison  •  Wisconsin! 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST...WRITE  DEPT.  RY-  I 
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When  you 
gamble  at 

CALVING  TIME 
-you  lose! 

Remember,  a  cow  has  to 
make  a  calf.  That  means 
an  added  drain  on  essential  minerals 
and  vitamins  so  necessary  to  good 
health.  Replace  them  with  concentrated 
Kow-Kare  . . .  containing  needed  Iron, 
Iodine,  Tonic  Drugs,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D.  Available 
at  all  stores,  in  three 
thrifty  sizes. 

TREE  CowRook 

Send  for  helpful  24- page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


New!  5033b.  Peed  Mix  Drum 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUCH  TEXTILES 

Tough  sewing  jobs  made  easy 
With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto, 
matlc  Awl.  Sews  firm,  even  lock- 
stitches  like  machine.  No  skill 
needed  to  sew,  repair  Harness. 
Luggage,  Boots.  Sports-Gear, 
Overalls,  Rugs,  Sails,  Awnings, 
or  anything  of  leather,  canvas, 
other  tough  materials.  Specially 
made  for  heavy-duty.  Handiest 
tool  you'll  ever  own.  Saves  many 
times  Its  small  cost.  Complete 
with  reel  of  strong  waxed- 
thread.  set  ot  diamond-pointed 
needles,  easy-to-follow  direc¬ 
tions.  Save  money  by  sending 
*1.50 — we  pay  postage.  If  C.O.D.. 
postage  extra.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE. 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST  59® 

26  E.  46  St.,  New  York  17^, 


ONLY 

S|  50 

Postpaid 


ROSA  RAY’S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 

We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
or  a  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31, 
1952.  Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only  — 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

LACROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


mnants  of’ decorator  and  upholstery  material.  For 

r.“g.S.S  CS  S-rS:  Sg&T 

CURE  MASTITIS 

lazing  new  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penl- 
lin  plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 

for  stubborn  cases  Made  yoneof  Nation’, 
ding  Pharmaceutical  firms.  BUY  IT  WHOLt 
LE  AND  SAVE.  $5.95  PER  DOZEN  TUBES 
ISTPAID.  AUREOMYC1N  $6.25  Dozen. 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS.  INC., 
HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


IAZOR  BLADES  5J-  .  DOUBLE  EDGE,  Fine 
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“A  SQUARE  PRAT.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  honses  only.  Bnt  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  honses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  onr  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  bnt  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  yon  should  mention  Thb  Bubal  N*w- 
Yobkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Poultry  Outlook  for  1952 

THE  present  outlook  is  for  a  greater  supply 
of  broilers,  turkeys  and  eggs  in  1952. 
The  anticipated  increase  in  egg  supply  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  were  more  layers 
on  farms  in  November  1951  than  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1950,  plus  a  greater  number  of  young 
pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age.  This,  together 
with  a  current  higher  rate  of  egg  production, 
definitely  points  to  more  eggs.  Whether  or  not 
more  broilers  and  turkeys  will  be  grown,  can 
be  judged  only  by  the  trends  of  the  past  year, 
but  the  evidence  points  in  that  direction. 
These  expected  increases  would  suggest  lower 
prices,  but  the  economists  do  not  anticipate 
such  an  eventuality  in  view  of  the  consumer 
demand  which  probably  will  continue  at  its 
present  high  level.  More  chickens,  turkeys  and 
eggs  are  being  consumed  now  than  in 
any  recent  year  and,  as  long  as  employment 
remains  steady,  the  demand  for  all  types  of 
poultry  products  will  be  favorable. 

One  unfavorable  factor  for  the  poultry 
farmer  will  be  the  price  of  feed.  According  to 
estimates  the  actual  supply  of  feedstuffs  this 
year  will  be  about  four  per  cent  less  than  in 
1951.  This  in  itself  might  not  reflect  too  much 
of  a  price  increase,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  feeds  will  be  greater. 
With  an  anticipated  hog  crop  in  excess  of  1951 
production,  plus  a  greater  number  of  calves 
and  cattle,  the  supply  of  feed  concentrates  per 
animal  unit  will  be  seven  to  10  per  cent 
smaller  than  during  the  past  three  years. 

Thus  the  major  trouble  stems  from  the  in¬ 
crease  in  livestock  rather  than  from  a  smaller 
feed  supply.  This  increase  in  livestock  may 
eventually  result  in  lower  prices  for  animal 
products,  including  poultry  and  eggs,  but  the 
decrease  is  not  expected  to  be  at  all  material. 

With  prices  received  for  poultry  products 
maintained  at  the  same  level  this  year  as 
last,  but  with  feed  prices  higher,  the  net  in¬ 
come  for  poultry  producers  will',  of  course,  be 
less.  However,  1951  was  a  good  year  for  the 
egg  producers;  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
last  10  years,  so  a  slight  reduction  in  1952 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  the  1951  pullet  crop  now  in  full 
production,  there  is  very  little  that  the  farmer 
and  poultryman  can  do  about  the  immediate 
situation.  This  Spring  may  be  a  little  dis¬ 
couraging  to  some,  with  margins  less  than  a 
year  ago  which  undoubtedly  will  cause  some 
poultry  producers  to  become  skeptical  about 
the  future  and  to  reduce  their  chick  replace¬ 
ments  accordingly.  A  wise  plan  would  be  to 
put  out  the  usual  number  of  chicks  in  1952, 
but  not  any  more  than  that. 

The  broiler  producers  can,  as  usual,  antici¬ 
pate  a  fair  market  until  midsummer,  but  with 
probably  lower  prices  in  the  Fall.  Turkeys, 
especially  lightweight  birds,  may  increase  in 
number  (the  1951  supply  was  50  per  cent 
above  1950)  and,  if  they  do,  the  price  situ¬ 
ation  will  not  be  too  favorable  in  relationship 
to  feed  costs.  No  one  need  anticipate  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  returns  from  any  of  the 
poultry  products  in  1952;  just  a  reasonably 
good  year,  one  in  which  to  carry  on  as  usual, 
but  with  no  expansion. 


Pipelines  to  the  Fore 

IN  response  to  public  demand,  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  by  Senator  Frank  S. 
McCullough  of  Westchester  County,  and 
Assemblyman  A.  Gould  Hatch  of  Monroe 
County,  directing  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  a  sweeping  inquiry  into  natural 
gas  pipeline  installations,  made  or  proposed 
to  be  made,  within  New  York  State.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  inquiry  is  focussed  on  the  location, 
construction  and  operation  of  gas  pipelines 
and  gas  pipeline  compressor  stations  as  they 
affect  public  safety,  health  and  welfare,  and 
on  the  proper  safeguards  to  be  adopted  in  the 
public  interest.  This  resolution  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Assembly  Rules  Committee. 

Just  four  weeks  ago  in  these  very  columns, 
an  urgent  request  was  made  to  inquire  into 
this  pipeline  invasion.  At  that  time  the 
following  question  was  posed  to  our  law¬ 
makers: 

“Why  not,  for  once,  yield  to  the  pleas  for 
justice  and  fair  play  for  the  little  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  waxing  fat  under  the  suave  blandish¬ 
ments  of  the  big  and  the  powerful?” 

We  are  therefore  most  happy  to  report  the 
introduction  of  the  McCullough-Hatch  reso¬ 
lution.  It  is  a  good  resolution  and  should  be 
approved  by  the  Legislature  without  delay. 

In  addition,  personal  assurance  has  been 
given  by  Benjamin  Feinberg,  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  that  this  pipeline 
invasion  is  being  scrutinized  with  concern  by 
the  Commisssion  and  that  a  series  of  regula¬ 
tory  measures  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
formulated  and  adopted.  Nor  should  there  be 
any  delay  in  putting  these  safeguards  into 
effect  as  well. 

There  is,  however,  more  —  a  great  deal 
more  —  still  to  be  done. 

For  example,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  gas  pipeline  companies  have  taken  unfair 
advantage  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
first  given  to  them  by  Congress  in  1947. 
Originally,  the  gas  pipeline  companies  did  not 
possess  this  power;  they  have  only  had  it  for 
the  past  five  years.  They  have  misused  this 
power  to  such  an  extent  in  trampling  upon 
individual  property  rights,  and  in  return  have 
given  so  little  of  value  to  the  general  public, 
and  created  so  great  a  danger  potential,  that 
Congress  would  do  well  to  reconsider  its 
generosity  of  1947.  If  the  eminent  domain 
power  were  withdrawn,  then  the  pipeline 
companies  would  have  to  negotiate  with  in¬ 
dividual  property  owners  for  rights-of-way 
on  a  man-to-man  basis  —  as  it  should  be.  At 
the  very  least,  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
owner  should  be  forced  unwillingly  into  the 
heavy  expense  of  condemnation  proceedings 
without  a  guaranty  of  complete  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  pipeline  company. 

Another  loophole  that  needs  prompt  plug¬ 
ging  is  the  attitude  of  the  courts.  The  judges, 
and  the  appraisers  appointed  by  them,  must 


Our  Annual  Poultry  Issue 

THE  poultry  industry  has  probably 
made  more  rapid  progress  during  re¬ 
cent  years  than  any  other  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  today  a  three  billion  dollar 
business. 

This  rapid  growth  may  be  attributed  to 
various  factors,  including  improved  breed¬ 
ing,  better  flock  management,  disease 
control  and  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  birds. 

The  successful  operator  therefore 
requires  a  wide  fund  of  knowledge 
covering  various  phases  of  the  business. 
In  this  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  we  have  attempted  to 
supply  our  readers  with  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  should  prove  very  helpful 
during  the  coming  months. 

Thousands  of  readers  are  now  prepar¬ 
ing  to  purchase  their  baby  chicks,  poultry 
equipment  and  poultry  supplies  for  the 
year’s  operations.  The  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  this  issue  will  serve  as  a  directory 
of  reputable  business  concerns  with  whom 
they  may  deal  with  absolute  confidence. 
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be  made  much  more  aware  of  the  serious  and 
permanent  injury  to  property  values  by  this 
pipeline  invasion,  of  the  fraudulent  means  by 
which  property  owners  are  inveigled  into 
signing  rights-of-way  agreements  (in  many 
cases,  without  question  cancellable  by  the 
owner  because  of  misrepresentation),  and  of 
the  extent  of  damage  done  to  good  farmland 
when  these  lines  are  installed.  In  most  cases 
to  date,  the  awards  to  owners  have  been  so 
completely  out  of  line  with  the  real  value  of 
the  land  and  the  real  damage  done  to  it  that 
doubts  are  being  expressed  as  to  the  integrity 
and  fair-mindedness  of  our  system  of  justice 
and  equity.  The  courts  and  their  appraisers 
would  therefore  do  well  to  revise  the  pro¬ 
cedures  which  they  are  following  so  favor¬ 
able  in  results  to  the  pipeline  companies. 
When  one  county  is  able  to  obtain  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  $13.25  a  foot  for  a  pipeline  right-of- 
way  —  and  no  part  of  it  through  valuable 
farmland  or  residential  property,  there  is  no 
reason  why  individual  property  owners  should 
be  forced,  under  threat  of  legal  proceedings, 
to  settle  for  six  cents  a  foot. 

As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  reported  that  a  bill 
is  being  introduced  in  Albany  this  week  which 
will  seek  to  restrict  a  pipeline  company’s 
right-of-way  to  12  feet  in  width,  instead  of 
the  present  50  feet.  Public  sentiment  is  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  rise  and  no  longer  will  these 
pipeline  companies  find  their  wheels  greased 
with  political  apathy  and  public  ignorance. 


Taxes— Then  and  Now 

A  couple  of  years  ago  T  saw  an  item  in  your 
paper  quoting  an  article  from  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  July  16,  1870,  headed  “The  Income 
Tax  .  The  article  was  a  protest  against  the  tax 
and  also  an  indictment  of  the  politicians  and 
political  rings  that  ruled  the  country.  Times  have 
not  changed  much. 

.  But  what  interests  me  is  that  there  was  an 
income  tax  back  in  1870.  I  had  always  understood 
that  we  never  had  had  one  until  the  present 
system  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  first 
World  War.  Perhaps  you  know  how  long  and  in 
what  period  this  tax  was  imposed.  c.  h  g 

New  Jersey 

The  first  income  tax  law  in  this  country 
(three  per  cent)  went  into  effect  in  1861  as 
an  emergency  Civil  War  measure;  it  was 
abolished  in  1872.  The  second  tax  law,  enacted 
in  1894  (two  per  cent  on  all  Incomes),  was 
declared  unconstitutional  in  1895,  Our  present 
income  tax  law  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books  in  1913  and,  being  declared  constitu¬ 
tional,  has  remained  in  effect  ever  since. 

The  article  to  which  C.  H.  G.  refers  was 
reproduced  in  our  Centennial  Issue  two  years 
ago.  Because  it  is  even  more  timely  today 
with  a  new  record  high  peacetime  budget  of 
$85,000,000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
with  additional  new  taxes  of  $5,000,000,000  on 
top  of  an  18  per  cent  tax  increase  this  year, 
and  with  a  resultant  deficit  of  $14,000,000,000 
to  add  to  the  inflationary  spiral,  the  1870 
article  is  again  reprinted: 

“The  Income  Tax  is  to  be  perpetuated,  so 
Congress  says,  and  says  it  in  opposition  to 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people.  There  is 
no  longer  representation.  The  country  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  politicians  and  political  rings.  Their 
manipulations  are  all  made  with  the  purpose 
of  fattening  upon  the  people.  A  broad,  liber¬ 
al,  comprehensive,  patriotic  statesmanship 
is  unknown.  We  cannot  put  our  finger  upon 
a  man  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  who  is 
not  laboring  to  perpetuate  his  power,  retain 
his  position,  aggrandise  to  himself  and  friends 
the  spoils  of  office,  and  wheedle  the  people 
into  the  belief  that  he  is  their  most  obedient, 
humble  servant.  We  don’t  know  an  exception. 
The  patronage  position  gives,  furnishes  the 
power  to  secure  agents  who  will  manufacture 
public  opinion  favorable  to  the  most  am- 
-  bitious  schemes  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
politician.  No  more  signal  disregard  of  the 
Peoples  wishes  has  been  exhibited,  than  in 
this  income  tax  matter.  The  fact  is,  the  people 
have  so  long  appeared  willing  to  be  led  by 
the  nose,  swallow  all  doses,  and  do  what  they 
were  desired  to  do,  that  these  politicians  think 
it  only  necessary  to  enact  laws  which  will 
forward  their  own  purposes. 

“WeH,  dear  people,  sit  still,  say  nothing, 
pay  the  income  tax  and  return  the  enlight¬ 
ened  statesmen  who  voted  for  it  to  Congress 
the  first  opportunity!” 

To  which  —  the  only  adequate  answer  that 
can  be  given  82  years  later  —  we  say  “Amen”. 


“Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
sustain  thee:  he  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous 
to  be  moved.”  Psa.  55:22. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


When  Ewes  Are  Slow 
Breeders 

I  was  much  interested  in  the 
article  “The  Mineral  Needs  of  Live¬ 
stock”  by  R.  W.  Duck  in  one  of 
your  recent  issues.  My  case  is  with 
sheep  and  not  cows.  I  have  only  a 
small  flock  of  11  ewes;  three  of  these 
are  yearlings.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  early  lambs  as  some  breeders 
do.  Some  of  the  ewes  will  breed,  but 
will  not  conceive  until  their  second 
to  fifth  heat  period. 

I  have  about  six  acres  of  pasture, 
divided  into  nine  pastures,  so  I  ro¬ 
tate  pasture  often  in  order  to  help 
control  worms,  and  I  always  have 
plenty  of  grass.  Every  two  or  three 
years  I  apply  400  to  500  pounds 
of  0-19-19  with  some  borax  added 
per  acre.  Pastures  are  alfalfa  and 
orchard  grass,  alfalfa  and  Broome 
grass,  and  timothy,  ladino  and 
orchard  grass.  I  don’t  need  lime  on 
these  pastures.  I  feed  minerals  and 
salt  the  year  around.  In  Summer  I 
mix  one  pound  of  phenothiazine  to 
nine  of  salt  and  minerals.  I  feed  a 
good  grade  of  alfalfa  (second  cut¬ 
ting)  in  the  Winter,  and  very  little 
grain  until  the  lambs  are  born.  As 
the  lambs  grow,  1  keep  increasing 
the  grain  ration  to  ewes,  until  some 
of  them  get  as  much  as  four  quarts 
daily. 

Last  year  I  had  two  yearling  twin 
ewes,  perfectly  healthy  as  far  as  I 
can  tell.  They  weigh  a  little  over  200 
pounds  each  and  are  not  too  fat. 
One  of  them  was  bred  five  times 
and  the  other  never  did  come  in 
heat.  Should  I  feed  the  same  min¬ 
erals,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
advocated  for  cows  in  the  article 
mentioned?  s.  w.  P. 

Your  system  of  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  with  your  ewes  is  most 
excellent.  Very  often  certain  strains 
of  females  are  slow  breeders,  which 
may  be  due  to  inherited  factors  or 
to  vitamin  deficiencies  as  well  as 
mineral  deficiencies.  However,  in 
your  case  your  ewes  are  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  mineral  deficiency,  and 
they  should  not  be  fed  any  more 
minerals  than  you  are  now  using. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  prob¬ 
able  that  their  slowness  is  getting 
settled  might  be  due  to  vitamin  E 
and  sex  hormone  deficiencies.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that 
wheat  germ  oil  is  not  only  high  in 
vitamin  E  content  but  also  contains 
stimulating  sex  hormones  which, 
when  properly  used,  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  for  delayed  breeding.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  not  all  wheat 
germ  has  hormonal  activity  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  wheat  germ  oil  which 
has  been  solvent  extracted  at  low 
temperatures,  and  handled  so  as  to 
prevent  oxidation,  makes  possible 
the  production  of  these  important 
substances. 

In  view  of  your  discussion  and 
these  recent  findings,  it  would  be 
well  worthwhile  to  try  feeding  wheat 
germ  oil  to  your  ewes  in  proper 
amounts.  Complete  directions  for 
using  same  are  given  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  which  this  product  is  pur¬ 
chased.  If  this  corrects  the  condition, 
it  could  then  be  prevented  by  con¬ 
tinued  use,  and  also  by  making  the 
grain  feed  of  the  ewes  about  one- 
fourth  wheat  bran  and  one-fourth 
coarse  ground  wheat. 


Roughage  Alone  for 
Dairy  Cows 

Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  roughage  alone  to  dairy  cows, 
instead  of  allowing  them  some  grain 
feed  in  accordance  with  their  pro¬ 
duction?  I  noticed  in  the  reports  of 
the  recent  experiment  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station  that  they  favored 
feeding  roughage  alone,  but  they 
were  using  much  better  roughage 
than  any  farmers  in  New  England 
can  grow.  A.  L.  Masters 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  feed  good 
producing  dairy  cows  only  roughage 
because,  as  you  state,  there  are  so 
few  farms  that  can  raise  hay  of  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  quality  to  support 
much  more  than  maintenance,  plus 
10  to  12  pounds  daily  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  In  a  recent  panel  discussion 
conducted  by  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  this  question  of  milk 
production  on  roughage  alone  was 
brought  up.  Professor  Frank  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  a  member  of  the  panel,  stated 
in  part:  “In  this  New  Jersey  experi¬ 
ment  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  didn’t  use  New  Jersey- 
grown  hay.  They  used  Western- 
grown  U.  S.  No.  1  extra  heavy  al¬ 
falfa.  Apparently  they  couldn’t  buy 
any  hay  of  that  quality  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  couldn’t  produce  it  on  the 
experimental  farm;  so  they  really 
stacked  the  cards  in  favor  of  no 
concentrate  feeding,  by  using  the 
kind  of  roughage  that  we  don’t  grow 
in  New  York  and  most  folks  can’t 
grow  in  New  Jersey.” 

Guernsey  Head  Color 
Markings 

My  neighbor  contends  that  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys  always  have  a 
“white  star”  or  some  white  mark¬ 
ing,  varying  in  size,  high  up  on  their 
forehead,  starting  either  between  or 
a  little  below  the  hornline.  Is  this 
true?  l.  m.  s. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  have  re¬ 
plies  to  this  inquiry  a|S  follows: 
“Due  to  your  request  we  have 
sampled  a  thousand  applications 
taken  from  different  parts  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  of  our  regis¬ 
tration  files.  As  a  consequence,  we 
find  that  94  per  cent  of  the  appli¬ 
cations,  so  sampled,  show  that  the 
animal  had  a  white  face  marking,  as 
described,  while  the  remaining  six 
per  cent  had  solid  colored,  fawn 
faces.” 


Goats  for  Brush  Land 

I  have  some  land  which  is  in¬ 
fested  with  blackberries  and  other 
brush  that  I  wish  to  clear.  The  area 
is  troubled  with  many  dogs.  Should 
I  use  sheep  or  goats  to  graze  the  land 
clear?  How  many  sheep  and  how 
many  goats  per  acre  should  be  used? 

New  York  h.  h.  b. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  your  area  is 
troubled  with  dogs,  it  would  be 
definitely  better  to  use  goats  for 
clearing  this  brushland  and  keeping 
it  grazed  down.  Angora  goats  are  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  this  type  of  land 
clearance.  It  should  be  quite  heavily 
grazed  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  goats 
per  acre  in  order  to  keep  it  close 
cropped.  When  it  has  been  grazed 
off,  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course, 
to  either  supply  additional  grazing, 
or  to  supplement  the  forage  with 
some  hay  or  grain. 


These  thrifty,  bacon  type  Tamivorths  are  busy  at  the  trough  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  their  owner,  Charles  Stuchlik,  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Del, 


gained  i12Jbs 
m  3  months  . . 


ed  103  lbs.  £ 

months 


*Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
created  CAF-STAR.  When  the  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth— and  at  a  big 
saving.  We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR. 


Just  mix  CAF  -  STAR 
with  water  and  feed  quart 
for  quart  instead  of  milk. 
The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month  at  a 
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cost  of  18  cents  per  day. 

Buy  at  your  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25-lb.  metal  pails, 
25-lb.,  bags  or  100-lb. 
(economy)  bags. 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  leed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

Ask  for  DAWNWOOD  FARMS* 

QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  14,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

My  name - - — _  P.  O.  Address _ . _ 


I  raise. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is_ 


!1 

I 

I 


P.  O.  Address. 


I 


MV+Mimr 

MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Redactor  lettering-gloM  beads  mirror  light  at  night  (like  rood  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  1  >/2*  high 
lifetime  aluminum— rustproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  letters— block  background 
Double  plate  18”  long— reads  the  same  from  either  side 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 

CO.D.  <(  desired—  Quantity  discounts  to  MAILBOX  MARKER 
fees,  postage  added,  club*,  church  group*.  fit*  any  moil  box 

etc.,  for  resale.  Writ# 
for  detail*. 


Colorado  residents  add 
1%  aaies  rax. 


$/95 


fOSPAt> 


•£H6M££R:tNQ  COMPANY  -» 

272- D  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo  Spgs,  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


NOTONE 
CENT  TO  PAY! 

Choose  your  gift  from  huge  selec¬ 
tion  Nationally  Advertised  silver¬ 
ware.  dinnerware,  electric  irons, 
toasters,  mixers,  cameras,  jewelry 
. .  .  also  lovely  dresses  and  wearing 
apparel  —  $25.00  worth  yours 
without  one  cent  cost  on  thrilling 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan!  Your 
friends,  neighbors,  glad  to  join  your 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  select  beau¬ 
tiful,  latest-style  dresses  and  cloth¬ 
ing  needs  at  low  money- saving 
prices— and  pay  on  budget-plan 
terms.  Valuable  premiums  for  mem¬ 
bers  too.  And  yon  receive  $25.00  in 
gorgeous  gifts  as  Club  Secretary. 

EVERYTHING  SUPPLIED 
FREE!. ..MAIL  COUPON! 

We  send  you  at  once,  FREE, 
complete  Wonder-Book  of 
Gifts;  big  colorful  Colony  Hall 
Style  Presentation  and  full  details 
for  getting  costly  gifts  without  pay¬ 
ing  one  single  cent.  Mail  coupon  now  I 
COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 
Dept.  N-25,  CINCINNATI  25,  OHIO 

1 


COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

Dept.  N-25,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Please  rush  at  once  Gift  Catalog,  Style  Presentation, 
and  full  details  of  your  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

\_City _ _ _ State _ 


Name _ _ 


Address _ 
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IN  CELLAR  WALLS 

Pill  all  cracks,  holes,  opened  seams  and  porous 
spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7  Iron  Cement.  Leaks 
effectively  sealed  in  concrete,  brick  or  stone  and 
the  repair  stays  tight,  because  Smooth-On  ex¬ 
pands  slightly  as  it  sets.  Ask  for  No.  7  by  name 
and  number  in  1-,  5-,  25-  or  100-lb.  size.  If 
your  store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

FREE  No.  7  Leaflet  &  40-page  Handbook 

Explains  dozens  of  home  repairs  that 
save  you  time  and  money.  Send  NOW 
to  SMOOTH-ON  MPG.  CO.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Cotnmunipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4, 
New  Jersey. 

fioitwitfi 

SMOOTH-ON 

NO.  7  CEMENT 


today’s  trend 
is  toward 
the  simple 
homespun 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Home-Mixed 
for  ExtraJEconomy 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  milions  be- 
cause  it  makes  such  an  effective  medicine  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix  a 
child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex, 
a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredients, .  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its  soothing 
effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  with  two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of 
cough  medicine,  very  effective  and  quick-acting, 
and  you  get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  children-  love  its 
pleasant  taste. 

This  cough  syrup  takes  hold  of  coughs, 
giving  quick  relief.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  helps  clear  air  passages. 
Money  refunded  if  Pinex  doesn’t  please. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  alt  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10,  PENNA. 


Redecorating  a  Country  Bedroom 


THE  surprising  thing  about  to¬ 
day’s  country  bedroom  is  that 
the  simple  homespun  effect  does  not 
look  old-fashioned! 

Such  a  room  may  recently  have 
been  done  over,  or  it  may  be 
in  a  brand  new  house;  nevertheless, 
planned  simplicity  of  line  and  space, 
along  with  “old”  touches  in  color  and 
pattern,  do  achieve  much  that  is 
pleasing,  warm,  harmonious,  and — 
for  want  of  a  better  word — modern, 
as  well. 

Since  windows  are  important  to 
any  room,  their  curtaining  and  ap¬ 
proach  need  special  attention.  Sup¬ 
pose,  as  a  starting  point,  we  are 
doing  over  a  bedroom  in  a  home¬ 
stead  on  the  farm,  or  a  cottage  in 
the  village.  The  room  can  be  small 
or  large,  very  old  or  merely  middle- 
aged:  what  we  want  to  create  is  a 


room  that  is  modern,  without  being 
modernistic;  personal  and  comfort¬ 
able,  but  not  cluttered;  restful  and 
quiet  but  by  no  means  drab,  dark 
or  dead. 

For  these  three  achievements, 
present  plans  are  along  simple  lines, 
good  spaces  for  single  tones  and 
homespun  textures,  and  then  a  bal¬ 
ance  by  means  of  lively  colors  based 
on  the  old  chintzes.  After  all,  a  rest¬ 
ful  room  can  be  a  smiling  one,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  grin  or  laugh 
out  loud. 

For  example,  the  two  illustrations 
here  show  two  country  bedrooms’ 
window  sections.  Each  treatment  in 
detail  is  quite  different  from  the 
other,  yet  both  have  followed  simple 
homespun,  warm,  inviting  plans  of 
decoration  and  arrangement.  They 
are  neither  old-fashioned  nor  stream¬ 


Simple  lines  of  maple  bench,  yellow  Lintex  curtains,  with  single  tone  sage 
green  cotton  carpeting,  combine  with  lively  Allerton  pattern  (brown,  sage 
and  green )  in  both  bench  cushion  and  wallpaper  for  this  country  bedroom’s 
recessed  windows.  (Photos:  Greef  Fabrics,  Inc.,  N.  Y.) 


lined;  they  are  just  pleasurably  mod¬ 
ern. 

You  will  see  at  once,  in  the  upper 
picture,  that  simple  lines  are  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  window  draperies, 
the  low  chair  and  footrest.  The 
stretches  of  single  tone  space  lie  in 
the  uncovered  window  panes,  pale 
green  painted  walls,  and  the  darker 
grey-green  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 
But  the  bright  and  homespun  color¬ 
ing  is  centered  in  the  fabric  pat¬ 
tern,  Oak  Leaf  (green  on  a  natural 
background),  at  the  window,  on  the 
covering  for  the  furniture  pieces,  and 
extended  to  the  wastebasket.  There 
is  added  sense  of  texture  in  the  thick 
cotton  carpet. 

For  variety  in  result  (see  lower 
photograph),  yet  following  the  same 
decorating  principles,  we  have  still 
another  means  to  an  end.  Simplicity 
here  is  focused  on  the  old  maple 
bench  (no  piece  of  furniture  could  be 
less  ornate),  also  in  the  plain  lined 
folds  of  the  glass  curtains.  Stretches 
for  space  effect  are  again  found  in 
the  width  of  the  window  and  the 
wall-to-wall  carpeting.  Single  color 
tones  come  from  the  soft  yellow  Lin¬ 
tex  curtains  and  from  the  sage  green 
heavy  cotton  carpeting. 

What,  then,  could  better  offset  the 
austere  lines  of  the  colonial  bench 
than  its  seat  cushion  covered  with 
sage  green,  gold  and  brown  floral 
fabric,  the  Allerton  design,  with  the 
walls  of  this  recessed  window  nook 
papered  in  the  same  pattern?  Per¬ 
sonally  we  would  not  cover  all  the 
walls  of  this  room  with  the  same 
wallpaper.  Plain  papered  walls  in 
yellow  or  sage  green  would  be  de¬ 
lightful,  with  the  Allerton  design 
picked  up  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  the 
seat  cushion  for  a  Boston  rocker. 


Important  too  are  pictures  for  a 
bedroom.  Restraint  in  pictures  on 
gay  wallpaper  is  advisable;  but  plain 
walls  offer  a  wide  latitude  as  to 
picture  selection.  Prints  (see  upper 
illustration)  are  always  good,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  guest  room.  Those 
shown  are  Godey  prints  (from  the 
familiar  and  decorative  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book  of  days  gone  by);  they 
fit  well  with  the  homespun  look. 

The  best  of  all  uses  for  wall  pic¬ 
tures  may  well  be  one,  linked  with 
a  recent  invitation  v/e  had  from  a 
stately,  kindly  grandmother  who 
said,  with  a  smile:  “Come  in,  dear, 
and  see  my  ‘rogues’  gallery!’  ” 
There  in  her  personal  room,  on  a 
wall  facing  the  bed,  were  arrayed 
the  framed  photographs  of  her 
family.  The  many  cherished  faces 
keep  her  company  night  and  day; 
and  we,  as  a  new  guest,  quickly  felt 
at  home. 

To  feel  at  home  in  any  room  with 
family  or  friends  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  ultimate  design  f°r 
country  living.  Persis  Smith 


Gallant  Captain — Four  Years  Old 

Man  the  stations,  haul  the  sails  —  his  valiant  ship  is  riding  gales; 
The  wind  is  high,  the  sea  is  rough,  but  Captain  Bill  is  mighty  tough. 
Although  his  ship  has  struck  a  reef,  a  captain  never  shows  his  grief; 
Defiantly  a  cold  will  hide  the  sniff  of  tears  that  fall  inside. 

Oklahoma  —  Theresa  E.  Black 


Lemon  Pies  to  Make  the  Mouth  Water 


About  this  time  the  season  seems 
to  call  for  lemon  pie;  one  that  is 
really  different,  new  either  in  flavor 
or  texture,  or  both.  Lemons  are  one 
of  our  most  versatile  fruits  as  well 
as  being  rich  in  vitamins.  No  other 
pie  can  be  prepared  in  so  many 
different  ways  as  to  texture,  flavor 
and  eye  appeal.  These  recipes  have 
been  gathered  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  each  is  tops  in  its  class. 
We  are  sure  you  have  your  own  pie 
crust  recipe  and  experience  for  these 
various  fillings. 

Lemon  Doublet  Pie 


The  Meringue 

Three  egg  whites;  6  tablespoons 
sugar;  and  grated  lemon  rind.  Beat 
whites  until  stiff.  Add  sugar,  1  table¬ 
spoon  at  a  time.  Add  lemon  rind  with 
the  last  of  the  sugar. 

Sugar  Hill  Lemon  Pie 

From  a  young  man  of  80  in  New 
Hampshire  comes  a  most  unusual 
recipe.  Let’s  call  it  Sugar  Hill  Pie, 
that  being  where  his  home  is  located. 

Use  3  lemons;  3  apples;  3  egg 
whites;  3  egg  yolks;  y8  teaspoon  salt; 
1%  cups  sugar. 


Use  1  cup  sugar;  1  lemon,  2 
tablespoons  flour;  2  eggs;  y>  cup 
milk;  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Mix  flour,  salt  and  sugar;  add 
lemon  juice  and  grated  rind.  When 
well  blended  add  milk,  then  well 
beaten  eggs.  Pour  into  pie  shell  and 
top  with  upper  crust.  Bake  at  410 
degree  F.  for  10  minutes;  then  de¬ 
crease  to  375  degrees  for  30  to  35 
minutes. 

California  Lemon  Meringue  Pie 

This  recipe  comes  from  the  West 
Coast  and  has  a  pre-cooked  filling, 
smooth  and  pleasing.  While  strong  of 
lemon  flavor,  the  acidity  is  cut  some¬ 
what  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
salt. 

Use  2  lemons  (juice);  2  cups  boil¬ 
ing  water;  1  cup  sugar;  3  egg  yolks; 
V\  teaspoon  salt;  4  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch;  2  tablespoons  cold  water. 

Moisten  the  cornstarch  with  the  2 
tablespoons  of  cold  water.  Add  salt 
and  sugar.  Blend  into  the  2  cups  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Cook  until  thick  and  transparent. 
Remove  from  heat  and  quickly  stir 
in  the  beaten  egg  yolks.  Return  to 
boiler  and  heat  thoroughly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  lemon  juice  and 
cool.  Fill  a  baked  pieshell,  and  top 
with  meringue.  Bake  at  325  degrees 
for  15  or  20  minutes. 


Core,  but  do  not  peel  3  large  juicy 
apples.  Grate  these,  peel  and  all.  Mix 
with  lemon  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
1  lemon.  Beat  egg  yolks  thoroughly 
and  blend  with  sugar  and  salt;  then 
add  to  fruit  mixture.  Beat  egg  whites 
stiff  and  dry  and  fold  into  above 
mixture.  Pour  into  a  9-inch  pie  plate 
and  bake  at  325  degrees. 

There  is  no  starchy  thickening  of 
any  kind  in  this  pie;  the  pectin,  or 
jelly-making  element,  thickens  it  to 
a  jam-like  texture. 

Sponge  Lemon  Pie 

For  the  lover  of  the  “cake”,  or. 
“sponge”  type,  pie  try  this  excellent 
Maine  recipe. 

Use  1  cup  sugar;  4  tablespoons 
butter;  3  tablespoons  flour;.  3  egg 
whites;  3  egg  yolks;  y2  cup  lemon 
juice,  and  grated  rind;  iy>  cups 
milk. 

Blend  butter  and  sugar.  Work  flour 
in  carefully,  then  well  beaten  egg 
yolks  and  mix  thoroughly,  followed 
by  lemon  juice  and  grated  rind.  Last 
add  milk  slowly  and  mix  well.  Fold 
in  beaten  egg  whites,  (stiff  but  not 
dry).  Pour  into  pastry  lined  plate. 
Bake  at  425  degrees  for  12  minutes; 
then  reduce  heat  to  325  degrees,  F. 
and  bake  for  30  minutes  longer. 

Mona  Wyse  Cole 


CS.  NOTE:  if 
small  amount 


of  water. 


Dip  ’em  in  *  ^ 
Cinnamon-Sugar  4 
—  or  sprinkle 
with  poppy  seeds  J 
—Delicious!  l§ 


BeXUj  Giooke*. 


easy  new  recipe  eo  ^ 

,  rnicn  |{tUD  STICKS 

►  (see  recipe  £oW«  in 

vour  usual  ba.c^^oTpe  m.o  loaves,  take 

,0aVhSl{orWoneniorfaud  shape  as  ^  Cut  with  a 

mough  for  rectangfe,  8x1  ..  jmpression 

Roll  out  tin- to  sticks.  Letnseuuul  ,  P^ 

sharp  knife  ^touched  1-in.  bread  cube 

•  ;  when  dough  bot  fat  O75**  sticks  com 

Drop  into  deep ,  »  heavy  kettle.  A  ^  broWn 

'  in  6°  se“e?  T«n  as  °fteofuM  rom  fat  «t* 

(2  to  3  m'fU.!rbent  paper-  WbBe  st£ 
on  absorbent  P  f  i  amon-  Or 

andlseSs  and/or  coars 


for  Wonderful  Bread  Use 

Gold /hbml  rour. 


with  Betty  Croakers  Bread  Recipe 


YOU  NEED  ONLY 
ONE  BRAND- 


For  Breads •  ••  Biscuits  .  Pies •  • .  Cakes « •  •  Cookies 


•  You’ll  make  light,  full-volumed 
loaves  of  bread— easier  and  quicker— 
with  Gold  Medal  Flour  and  Betty 
Crocker’s  bread  recipe.  Gold  Medal 
is  a  modern  bread  flour  with  soft, 
mellow  qualities  which  help  make 
your  dough  easier  to  handle.  The 
recipe  you  may  have  been  using  with 


a  tougher,  harsher  flour  may  not  pro¬ 
duce  best  results  with  Gold  Medal. 
You’ll  find  Betty  Crocker’s  bread 
recipe  in  25  lb.  or  larger  size  sacks 
of  Gold  Medal  “Kitchen-tested”® 
Enriched  Flour. 


Lemon  meringue  pie,  when  the  filling  quivers  and  the  meringue  is  light  as 
a  feather,  has  a  texture  and  lemony  flavor  making  this  dessert  on  a  flaky 

crust  the  classic  of  delicate  desserts. 
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-P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


1/3  cUP  ohonenn 

(emulsified  »ype 

such  as  Crisco, 
Spry  or  Swift’nii 
1  tsp.  Vanilla 

baking  POWDER 


1 3U  cup  ^aKe 

1  cup  Sugar 
tsp.  Salt 
i/j  cup  Mi  IK 

1  Egg 
23U  »sPs'  D 


Stir  in  quickly 
Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  for  1  minute 
>s  at  365  F 
r  Davis  product. 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

."double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 

And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix"  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  RN-11,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

C1VES  A  U  FT*  TO  YOUR  BAKING 


fljUMLL  PflPtir 


V 
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FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 

4dth  V  no  r 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-31 
.438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  J 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

TJp-to-minute  styles.  Dresses  — 
street,  house — Dress  Goods — cotton, 
rayon.  Hosiery,  Lingerie,  Greeting 
Cards.  Beautiful  Samples.  Wonder¬ 
ful  Values.  Make  Easy  Sales.  Good 
Profits  —  without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  First.  Write  now. 
MITCHELL  &  CHURCH  CO. 
Dept.  209,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOODS  FOR  ALL  DIET  NEEDS 

We  specialize  in  Foods  for  Salt-Free  Diets,  Dia¬ 
betic  Diets,  Allergy  Diets  and  many  other  Diet  Needs. 
We  specialize  in  High  Potency  Brewers’  Yeast, 
Yogurt  Culture,  Barbados  Molasses,  Waterpacked 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  many  other  Dietary 
Products.  Write  for  price  list:  (DEPT.  R) 

Reidel  Food  Products  Co. 

845  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNINC  STOVE 

Entirely  different  in 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

ALSO  WOOD-BURNING  FURNACES  &  BOILERS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


Riteway  products  company 


6-C 


HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


FLAME-PROOF 

Treated  FABRICS,  DRAPERIES,  RUG,  and  CLOTH- 
ING  prevent  FIRE  from  spreading.  FLAME-PROOF 
also  protects  draperies  from  coal  gas  acids.  $1.00  pkg. 
postpaid  makes  2  quarts  of  solution,  $1.50  economy 
pkg.  makes  I  gallon.  SIMPLE  DIRECTIONS. 
J.  O.  SAUNDERS  PRODUCTS, 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


FREE  YARN  SAMPLES 

IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND 

Send  today  for  samples  of  lovely  British  100% 
Virgin  Wool  3-ply  J.  C.  L.  Brand  Super  Fingering 
Tarn  in  brilliant  and  pastel  colors.  Make  your  own 
“imported’'  sweaters  and  baby  garments  —  and  save 
money.  As  importers  selling  direct,  we  offer  this  at 
the  amazingly  low  price  of  55  cts.  per  oz.  prepaid. 
You  save  a  full  20  cts.  on  every  ounce.  Immediate 
delivery  from  New  York  stocks.  Send  name  and 
address  on  postal  and  ask  for  shade  card  N. 

H.  S.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY, 

150  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA 


GAY  TIME 


Dodgertown  Rail  Excursion  April  6  •  14th 
N.  Y.  C.  -  Phila.  -  Wash.  D.  C.  to  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
All  Expenses  and  Taxes  $179.50.  Folder  Free. 
RAILTRIPS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 

BRAIDERS  •  HOOKERS 

FREE  1952  RUGMAKERS’  GUIDE. 
INSTRUCTIONS  and  WOOL  PIECE  SAMPLES. 
Also  Automatic  Color  Selector.  Write  Today. 
GIBSON  MILLS,  BOX  181  -E, 

CANAL  ST.  STATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


PATENTS, 


1  Without  obligation,  write  foz 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pet.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-FIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


i-SWEET-MOLASS-i 

A  highly  concentrated  molasses  in  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  over 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rich  in  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

SWEETALL  MFG  CO. 

Dept.  1950,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Prlee.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  sod  Samples.  Direct 
from  Msnufscturer.  Serving  Ftrmers  for  62  Tsars. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Csnvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phons  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


Special  Thread  for  Braided  Rugs 

Extra  strong,  black  or  natural.  Beautifully  glazed  for 
easy  sewing.  800  yd.  spool  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  SHAWMUT  THREAD  COMPANY, 

P.  O,  BOX  73,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.J. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


February  2,  1952 


Chicken  and  Eggs  with  Biscuits 


Creamed  Chicken  and  Eggs  with  Biscuits  look  appetizing  and  taste  even 
better  for  a  wintertime  supper  or  a  luncheon  quickly  made. 


Creamed  chicken  and  eggs  topped 
with  baking  powder  biscuits  and 
served  in  a  casserole  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  hearty  supper  dish.  It  is 
also  an  attractive  ihain  dish  for 
lunch  when  friends  are  coming. 

Melt  2  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan  or  top  of  double  boiler. 
Add  Ms  cup  of  chopped  celery,  and 
enough  finely  cut  onion  to  taste. 
Cook  over  low  heat  until  celery  is 
partly  tender.  (A  double  boiler  is 
safer  unless  you  can  watch  pro¬ 
ceedings  carefully  for  making  the 
cream  sauce.) 

Now  blend  in  2  tablespoons  of 
flour,  and  add  gradually  2  cups  of 
milk,  stirring  constantly  until  the 


mixture  thickens.  Finally  add  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  4  hard  cooked  eggs; 
cut  in  quarters;  and  2  cups  jot  diced 
cooked  chicken.  Place  all  in  a  shal¬ 
low  baking  dish  or  casserole. 

You  will  then  be  ready  to  top  the 
above  with  your  favorite  recipe  for 
biscuit  dough,  having  the  biscuits 
cut  as  for  doughnuts.  Bake  all  in  a 
400  degree  oven  for  about  20  min¬ 
utes.  Half  your  usual  recipe  will  do 
for  these  biscuits;  other  half  used 
for  added  serving  on  the  side. 

For  something  simpler,  a  com¬ 
plete  biscuit  crust  can  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  separate  biscuits.  In  that 
case,  slits  in  the  dough  will  serve  as 
escape  valves  for  steam. 


1952  Spring-Summer  Pattern  Book;  These  Ftce  Too 

Don’t  Miss  the  New  Spring- Summer  ’52  Fashion  Book! 

It  is  just  out,  ready  and  waiting  for  you.  Only  20c. 

434  —  Three  Favorite  Quilt  Designs,  each  with  14-inch  blocks,  all  in 
this  one  pattern.  Quilt  shown  top  left  is  “Home  Treasure”;  top  right, 
“Zinnia”;  lower  center,  “Tulips  in  a  Vase”.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

2578  —  Fine  Home  Frock  Variety  in  this  one  pattern:  with  cap  or  short 
sleeves,  button  or  zipper  closing,  collar  or  collarless  neck.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44. 
Size  18,  47/s  yds.  35-in.,  314  yds.  ruffling.  25c. 

2613  —  Shirtwaist  Dress  High  in  Fashion.  More  flattering  than  usual  in 
the  shoulder  pleats,  six-gore  skirt  and  notched  collar.  Has  long  sleeve 
length,  too.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  5%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2349  —  Handy  Coverall;  Handy  Potholders.  The  fitted  look  is  special 
feature  of  this  excellent  apron.  Sizes:  Small,  Medium,  Large,  Extra  Large. 
Medium,  2%  yds.  35-in.;  binding  67/a  yds.;  contrast  %  yd.  light  fabric,  %  yd. 
dark.  25c. 

424  —  Big  and  Bantam  Multi-Color  Roosters — Delightful,  humorous, 
stylized  with  four  roosters  (scarlet  and  black)  in  5V2  inch  size;  eight  ban¬ 
tams  to  match,  2  inches.  Just  iron  off  the  multicolor  transfers  right  onto 
place  mats,  napkins,  buffet  runners,  towels  —  no  embroidery  needed!  20c. 

Our  New  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  for  1952.  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  50c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 
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BETTER  BUY- 


vur. 


•  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
coming  season.  As  an  early  buyer, 
take  advantage  of  seasonal  discounts 
—  better  service. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


ms 


THE 

BLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


CRAlNE'S  THE  NAME 


CRAINE] 
SILOS  v 

2 12  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  details. 


Name  . . . . . 
Address  . . . 


Spend  Pennies  to 
EARN  DOLLARS 

...invest  in 
cow  health 

Actual  case  histories  show 
that  diets  activated  with 
concentrated  Kow-Kare  mean  higher 
milk  production,  better  health  and 
more  efficient  feed-to-milk  conversion. 
For  a  few  pennies  a  day,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Kow-Kare’s  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Start  now.  Available 
at  all  stores.  Three 
thrifty  sizes. 

FREE  CbwRodk 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndon ville  9, 
Vermont 


Hew!  501b.  Teed  Mix  Drum 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO” 


Leakproof  Footvalve  includ-  Cl  1  QC 
ed.  40  lb.  pressure.  Thread- 
ed  tor  pipe  and  gardenhose.  P 
Certified  comments.  “Used 
the  pump  a  year,  find  it 
all  you  claim.''  “Our  pump  surely 
works  fine."  “Pumped  16'  high  with 
flood  pressure.”  “Please  send  a 
Pump,  first  works  very  efficiently. 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Photo:  Herbert  Ericsson 

“Kiss  and  make  up”  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  of  these  coincidental  twin 
Jersey  calves  at  Terry  Brook  Farm 
in  Arlington,  Vermont. 

Coincidental  Twins 

Emerson  D."  Strickland,  of  East 
Bethel,  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
has  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle.  He 
breeds  artifically  and  grows  his  own 
herd  replacements.  Last  Fall  he  had 
two  Jersey  cows,  Kit  and  Kisser, 
half-sisters,  in  his  herd.  Both  had 
been  bred  artificially  to  a  bull  named 
Claude;  Kisser  on  February  10,  1951, 
and  Kit  on  February  18  of  the  same 
year.  Mi*.  Strickland  sold  Kit  to  Al¬ 
fred  S.  Campbell,  Terry  Brook  Farm, 
Arlington,  Bennington  County,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

During  the  evening  of  November 
16,  Kisser  gave  birth  to  twin  heifer 
calves.  On  the  same  night  Kit  also 
gave  birth  to  twin  heifer  calves.  Both 
cows  are  milking  well,  and  all  four 
calves  are  strong  and  healthy. 

A*  S«  C* 

Annual  New  York  DHIA 
Meeting 

Delegates  from  30  counties  re¬ 
cently  assembled  in  Wing  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  for  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Dairy  Herd  Improvment  Coopera¬ 
tive. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Kendrick,  chief  of  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Investigation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
U.S.D.A.,  talked  on  New  National 
and  State  Developments  in  Dairy 
Herd  Record  Keeping.  Dr.  Kendrick 
said  the  annual  cost  of  dairy  herd 
improvement  work  is  over  $600,000 
in  New  York  and  amounts  to  over 
$5,000,000  on  a  national  basis.  The 
6,000  dairymen  in  New  York  who 
are  testing  over  150,000  cows  must 
assume  more  and  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  conduct  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  development  of  a  state 
cooperative  and  incorporated  county 
associations  here  in  New  York  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  New 
York’s  leadership  is  rapidly  being 
followed  by  other  States. 

Over  100  delegates,  members  and 
directors  from  32  counties  took  part 
in  the  meeting.  Philip  Schuyler  of 
Schoharie  County,  president  of  the 
New  York  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Cooperative,  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  Professor  K.  L.  Turk,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  welcomed  the  group  to  Cor¬ 
nell. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected. 
John  Gosper  of  Delaware  County 
for  one  year,  Ceylon  Snider  of  Alle¬ 
gany  County  for  three  years,  and 
Elton  Borden  of  Washington  County 
for  three  years.  George  Pringle  of 
Tioga  County  was  reelected  for  a 
three  year  term.  The  other  direc¬ 
tors  whose  terms  did  not  expire  are 
Philip  Schuyler,  pres.,  Schoharie 
County;  Howard  Freeborn,  vice- 
pres.,  Madison  County;  Willard  Rich¬ 
ter,  Wyoming  County;  Robert  Cull¬ 
ing,  Monroe  County;  and  Robert 
Markham,  Lewis  County. 

J.  D.  Burke 


Things  don’t  turn  up  in  this  world 
until  somebody  turns  them  up.  — 
James  A.  Garfield. 


Imagine  Farming  Without  Yoor  Railroads, 

the  only  carriers  that  can  handle  the  whole 
farm  job  . . .  trainloads  of  grain  and  live¬ 
stock,  as  well  as  thousands  of  carloads  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  farm  products. 

Yet  U.  S.  Rails  Shrink  1000  Miles  a  Year 

on  the  average!  Why?  Mainly  because 
subsidized  forms  of  transportation  often 
skim  away  the  cream  of  rail  traffic  at  below- 
cost  rates . . .  while  taxpayers  (that’s  you 
and  the  rest  of  us)  make  up  the  hidden  loss. 

Questions  for  Everyone  to  Think  About. 

Do  such  freight  savings  pay,  when  they’re 
made  possible  only  by  extra  taxes?  And 
just  how  long  can  railroads  stay  in 
to  haul  the  bulk  shipments  that  truck  lines 
won’t  touch,  and  that  barge  lines  can’t 
handle  when  waterways  freeze  in  winter? 


Your  Interest  as  a  Farmer  and  Taxpayer 

is  to  encourage  a  sound  public  policy  re¬ 
quiring  all  carriers  to  earn  their  way,  as 
railroads  now  do.  Each  type  of  transporta¬ 
tion  will  then  perform  the  services  it  can 
handle  most  economically.  And  you’ll  safe¬ 
guard  your  railroads . . . 

YOUR  ONLY  ALL-PURPOSE, 
ALL-YEAR  CARRIERS. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

The  Smooth  Water  Level  Route 


NOW!  Get  Amazing  New  Comfort  and  Relief  with 


SOFT,  FLAT, 
GROIN  PADS 


WASHABLE 

SANITARY 


RUPTURE-EASER 


A  Piper  Brace  Product 


•  NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


Men,  Women  and  Children 


Yoe  can  sleep 
«t  it  .  .  .  you 
can  work  In  it 
.  .  .  you  can 
bathe  in  it. 


Fo 


a 


$ 


Right 


left 


or 


Double . 495 

GRATEFUL  USERS! 


VER 


300 


000 


10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER — ORDER  NOW 
•  Money  -  Back  Guarantee  if  you  don’t  get  blessed  relief 


RY-2 


Strong  form-fit¬ 
ting  washable  sup  ^ 
port.  Snaps  up  in  front? 

Adjustable  back  lacing  and  leg 
strap.  Soft  flat  groin  pad. —  no 
steel  or  leather  bands.  Invisible 
under  light  clothing.  Also  used  as 
after  -  operation  support.  Just 
measure  lowest  part  of  abdomen 
and  state  right  or  left  side  or 

double.  (Note:  Be  sure  to  give  size  i  Name . 

and  side  when  /ordering.)  i 

,  Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept  RY-22  I  Address............. 

811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  6,  Ma.  '  ...  . ..  . 

— w—— — a— City  and  State.. 


I  Piper  Brace  Company,  Dept. 

811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  6,  Mq. 
j  Please  send ...  RUPTURE-EASERS  by  return  mail 

I  Right  Side  Q  $3.95  Measure  around  low- 

l  Left  Side  □  $3.95  «t  Port  of  my  abdo- 

•  Double  □  $4.95  men  is _ _ _ INCHE! 

,  Enclosed  is:  □  Money  Order  □  Check  for  $ _ 

!  °SrdoC*  °*  P' JO*  JYepay  Postage  Except  on  COO’: 
(Nate;  Be  Sure  to  give  Size  and  Side  when  ordering.) 
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You  !i  benefit  4  ways 
if  you  act  RIGHT  NOW! 

1  Top  priority  materials 
I .  in  the  Grange  Silo  are 
in  heavier  demand  than 
ever  this  year. 

2  Early  spring  erection — 

.  act  now  so  that  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  complete 
for  the  coming  season. 

3  Easy  terms — start  now, 

■  have  longer  to  pay. 

4  No  substitutes  —  be 
■  sure  of  a  Grange — the 
only  silo  with  9  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  boost 
your  profits! 

Send  for  New  FREE  Grange  Folder 

Get  the  FACTS  Today! 

NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY 


order 

your  silo 

now 

for 
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Dept 


Grange 


Silo 


Co 


Red 


Creek 
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With 


obligat 


no 


■on 


please 


send 


the 


me 


new 


Free  Grange 


Silo 


folder 


Name 


Town 


State _ 


Quick  relief  to  TOUCHY  TEATS! 

Caused  by  chapping,  cracking,  minor  cuts,  etc. 


Extra-rich  in  Lanolin.  Contains  odorless 
antiseptic.  For  all  minor  farm  healing  jobs. 

Trial  Size  &  Mastitis  Booklet— Send  10c 
THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 772  KENTON,  0. 


grass  silage  has  proved  itself  on  this  Maine  farm, 


By  J.  R.  CRANE 


GRASS  silage,  which  came  into 
general  use  in  Maine  about  10 
years  ago,  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  that  State. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  them  is  the  increased  trend 
toward  early  cut  hay.  Generally  it 
is  difficult  to  make  dry  hay  in  Maine 
during  the  middle  of  June  when  the 
grass  is  heavy  with  moisture,  as  June 
is  usually  a  wet  month,  especially 
in  the  coastal  areas.  Handling  long, 
heavy  hay  when  it  is  wet  is  hard 
work.  Therefore,  another  good  reason 
is  that  present  day  methods  of  chop¬ 
ping  the  hay  in  the  field  and  carting 
it  to  the  silo  eliminates  much  of  the 
back-breaking  work. 

Grass  Silage  the  Best 

Henry  Nichols  of  Harrington, 
Washington  County,  who  operates 
six  farms  totaling  600  acres  stocked 
with  80  head  of  registered  Jerseys, 
sums  up  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of 
farmers  thus:  “I  wouldn’t  try  to 
produce  milk  any  more  without  grass 
silage.  It  brings  June  pastures  to 
Winter  barns.  That  means  bigger 
cream  checks  and  smaller  grain 
bills.” 

Nichols  started  farming  about  20 
years  ago  on  a  rundown  100-acre 
farm  stocked  with  five  grade  Jersey 
cows.  The  jump  from  that  to  his 
present  operation  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  hard  work,  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  following  closely  the  ideas 
of  the  Maine  extension  service.  This 
has  involved  a  number  of  things, 
such  as  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
testing,  (DHIA),  artificial  breed¬ 
ing,  and  a  pasture  testing  program 
based  on  clover  seeding  and  heavy 
fertilization.  All  of  these  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Nichols’  success,  but  he 
believes  that  grass  silage  has  done 
more  to  bring  prosperity  than  any 
of  the  other  practices. 

After  surveying  several  types  of 
Maine  agriculture,  he  decided  on  a 
long  range  program  that  would  be 
centered  around  building  up  a  herd 
of  high  producing  Jerseys  to  produce 
cream  to  be  sold  at  the  local  co¬ 
operative  plant.  Since  the  income 
from  this  small  herd  would  not  meet 
expenses,  he  planted  potatoes  as  a 
cash  crop,  also  beans  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  He  sold  all  of  them  direct 
to  the  consumer,  giving  him  a  good 
margin  over  the  market  price  which 
then  was  quite  low. 

Building  up  Herd  Production 

When  the  potato  and  vegetable 
rogram  was  established  on  this 


profitable  basis,  Nichols  turned  his 
attention  to  building  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  rate  of  his  herd.  His  first  step 
in  this  direction  came  when  he 
joined  the  local  DHIA  unit  and  put 
all  of  his  cows  on  test.  This  elimi¬ 
nated  the  poor  producers.  When  a 
little  later,  the  advent  of  artificial 
breeding  gave  him  calves  from 
proven  sires,  his  production  rate  shot 
up  rapidly. 

Building  up  Feed  Production 

The  next  hurdle  was  the  building 
up  of  the  rundown  farm  to  a  point 
where  it  would  produce  sufficient 
feed  for  his  herd  which  was  in¬ 
creasing  yearly.  Crop  rotation,  which 
was  planned  to  establish  a  good 
clover  sod,  turned  the  trick.  Most 
of  the  farmers  in  that  section  turned 
their  cattle  into  poor  brushland 
pastures  and  saved  their  fields  for 
growing  hay.  When  Nichols  began 
to  use  a  large  portion  of  his  best 
land  for  pasture,  the  oldtimers  shook 
their  heads  and  allowed  he  was  well 
on  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  time  came  to  build  a  new 
dairy  barn,  the  plans  for  which  were 
drawn  up  by  two  engineers  from 
the  University  of  Maine.  This  mod¬ 
ern  building  was  designed  both  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  cows 
and  for  efficient  labor  use.  Nichols 
has  found  that  the  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  installed  have  cut  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  added  to  his  profits.  He 
employs  only  one  hired  man  and, 
with  the  held  of  his  two  grown  sons 


(Chester  and  Henry,  Jr.),  they 
do  all  the  work  on  the  farm. 
In  addition,  they  harvest  about  500 
bushels  of  blueberries  yearly. 

Profits  from  Young  Stock 

One  of  the  important  sideline 
incomes  from  the  farm  is  the  sale 
of  young  stock  to  farmers  who 
want  good  foundation  animals.  With 
plenty  of  skimmilk  and  good  pas¬ 
tures,  Nichols  realizes  a  neat  profit 
from  every  sale.  He  also  saves  a 
goodly  sum  on  his  own  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  The  present  program  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  heavily  fertilized  pas¬ 
tures  that  produce  enough  to  feed 
the  herd  all  the  year.  When  the 
grass  is  at  its  peak  in  June  and  there 
is  more  feed  than  the  cattle  can 
consume,  the  surplus  is  cut  and  put 
into  the  silos  for  winter  feed.  The 
rich,  cut-over  sod  comes  back 
quickly  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  lush,  tender  grass  for  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  pastures. 
Some  of  it  is  allowed  to  grow  and 
is  cut  as  a  second  hay  crop 
to  supplant  the  grass  silage  during 
the  Winter  months.  Thus  Nichols 
actually  feeds  his  herd  the  year 
round  from  his  pasture  and  no  part 
of  his  farmland  is  reserved  as  special 
hayland. 

Looking  into  the  future,  this  farm 
family  can  see  some  knotty  prob¬ 
lems  ahead  but  they  are  confident 
that  June  pastures  in  Winter  barns 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  them. 


The  high  producing  herd  on  Henry  Nichols’  dairy  farm  in  Harrington, 
Washington  County,  Maine,  is  grazed  on  the  best  pasture  available.  These 
pastures,  improved  by  suitable  seedings  and  fertilization,  are  so  productive 
that  they  provide  ample  forage ,  hay  and  grass  silage  for  the  herd. 
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STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purpose* 

Write  for  Folder 
OHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St..  Hackeneaclt.  W.  i. 


LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


BARN  CLEANER 


LEACH  CO. 

412  South  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  W is. 

Please  send  me  the  following  os 
checked: 

□  Silo  Unloader  Q  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 

MY  NAME 


Route. 


,  Box  No., 


Post  Office. 


HELPS  SOLVE 
LABOR  PROBLEM 

Six  years  of  proven  ser¬ 
vice.  Built  with  reserve 
strength  and  power  to 
bring  down  hard  •  frozen 
silage.  Double  booms  give 
high  unloading  capacity. 
Handles  corn  or  grass 
silage.  Pays  for  Itself 
In  2  years. 


Before  buying  your  new  barn  cleaner,  be 
sure  to  investigate  the  LEACH  PITLESS 
—  because  here  are  oombined  all  the  best 
features  of  barn  cleaner  design  and 
construction. 


Mail  Coupon 


MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 


with 

VETERINARY- 

APPROVED 


the  ONLY  cloth-covered  dilators  WITH¬ 
OUT  wires . .in  choice  of  2  sizes 


FOR  SORE,  SCAB  and  INJURED  TEATS 


Packed  in  Antiseptic  Salve  that  fights  in¬ 
fection,  soothes  Inflamed  tissues  and  promotes 
rapid  healing.  Safe,  effective  FlEX-O  Dilators 
act  in  three  important  waysi 


1.  Carry  medication  INTO  teat  canal. 

2.  Absorb  irritating  secretions,  provide  sooth¬ 
ing  relief  and  help  shorten  duration  of 
injury  and  infection. 

3.  Keep  teat  canal  normally  open  until  heated 
and  encourage  regular  milk  flow  to  help 
maintain  production. 


SPECIFY  SIZE 
REGULAR  for  small  or  narage  tuts 
LARGE  for  long  or  largo  teats 
48  Dilators....  only  $1.00 
24  Dilators. ...  only  .65 


At  your  dealer,  or  order  p.p. 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


MONTCLAIR  3.  NEW  JERSEY 

 Renuest  FREE  folder  on  complete  FLEX-0  fin# 


-SWEET-MOLASS-, 

A  highly  concentrated  molasses  In  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  over 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rleh  In  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

DEALERS  —  Write  for  Liberal  Terms. 

SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

Box  R,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


40  PUREBRED  KARAKUL  EWES  WITH  LAMBS 
A.  E.  BUYERS,  WILLIAMSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


for  Sale:  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
bred  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  To  lamb  In  March  and 
April.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


GUINEA  PIGS 


- -  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

YOUNG  BREEDING  STOCK.  Trios  Five  Dollars. 
CARL  EGGE,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 

CHINCHILLAS 


r— -  RAISE  CHINCHILLA  GIANTS  - 

tor  Quicker  Growth,  Bigger  Furs,  Larger  Profits. 

Guaranteed  Stock.  Reasonably  Priced. 
HORNERF’S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


[*-EM.  GIANTS:  2  mos.  $5.50  pair,  about  4  lbs.  ea. 
Money  back.  Ship  now.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  January  21,  1952: 

Fat  Steers  —  Moderate  supply  of 
local  fed  cattle  on  sale;  few  early 
sales  fully  steady.  Yearlings  in  light 
supply,  these  receiving  best  demand; 
not  much  done  on  heavier  weight 
cattle.  Heifers  —  Irregular  market, 
generally  steady  with  recent  decline. 
Bulls  — -  Trading  continues  slow. 
Prices  weak;  receipts  fairly  liberal. 
Cows — Opening  sales  fully  steady  on 
all  kinds.  Stockers  and  Feeders — Re¬ 
ceipts  in  fair  supply.  Market  open¬ 
ing  steady,  with  most  demand  for 
better  quality  kind.  Vealers — Light 
supply  of  vealers;  market  active  with 
stronger  prices  on  all  grades.  Hogs — 
Receipts  fair,  market  steady.  Lambs 
— Few  lambs  on  market,  selling  fully 
steady. 

Receipts:  Cattle — 1,662;  Calves — 
473;  Hogs — 1,328;  Sheep — 190. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $36-37; 
Choice  $34-35.25;  Good  $32.50-34; 
Medium  $31-32.50;  Common  $26-29. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls — Good  and  Choice 
$32-34;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medium 
$22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas  $28- 
31. 

Cows — Choice  $26-27;  Good  $25-26; 
Common  and  Medium  $19.50-24;  Low 
Cutter  and  Cutter  $19-23;  Canners 
$14.50-18.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.,  $35-40;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.,  $33-35;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.,  $25-31;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.,  $32.50-34; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs., 
$27-31. 

Vealers — Good  and  Choice  $41-43; 
Medium  $34-38;  Cull  and  Common 
$15-21. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$32.50-33;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs 
$28-30;  Common  Lambs  $20-24;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $6.00-18. 

Hogs — Local  Lightweights  $16-19; 
Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.,  $18.50- 
19;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs., 
$19-20;  Good  and  Choice  200-220  lbs., 
$19-19.50;  Good  and  Choice  220-250 
lbs.,  $18-19;  Good  and  Choice  250-270 
lbs.,  $18-18.50. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  January  18, 
1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  has  gradually 
declined,  with  prices  dropping  off 
$1.00-2.00  per  cwt.,  since  the  first  of 
the  month.  Demand  remains  fairly 
active,  however,  and  further  declines, 
if  any,  will  be  gradual.  Supplies  are 
holding  about  steady.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter, 
Good  grade  $26-27.80;  Medium  grade 
$24-26;  Common  $21-24.  Cows — Good 
grade  $24-26;  Medium  $22.50-24;  Cut¬ 
ters  $20.50-22;  Heavy  canners  $18.50- 
20:  Light  canners  $16-18;  Shellies  $16 
and  down.  Slaughter  Bulls  —  Good 
grade  $28.50-30;  Medium  $25-28; 
Common  $22-25. 

The  market  for  veal  was  generally 
strong  with  very  active  demand. 
Bobs  remained  steady  in  fairly  active 
demand.  Supplies  held  about  steady 
with  preceding  week.  Price  per 
head:  Choice  vealers  $90-126;  Good 
vealers  $80-90;  Medium  $65-78;  Com¬ 
mon  and  Culls  $45-62.50;  Bobs,  over 
85  lbs.,  $25-45  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $18-24; 
Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $17.50  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  about  steady 
this  past  week.  Demand  was  general¬ 
ly  active  for  the  light  supply  avail¬ 
able.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights 
$19-21,  few  up  to  $22;  Heavyweights 
$15-18;  Heavy  sows  $12-14;  Small 
pigs  $4.50-16  each. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  January  21,  1952: 

Cows — Common  $14.50-17.50;  Me¬ 
dium  $17.50-19.50;  Good  $19.50-22. 
Market  $1.50  off,  supply  good,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Calves — Common  $14.50- 
20.50;  Medium  $20.50-26  Good  $26- 
36.  Market  $1.00  off,  supply  good, 
demand  slow.  Hogs — Sows  $14.50-17; 
Barrows  and  Gilts  $16-19.50.  Market 
25  to  50  cents  better,  supply  fair,  de¬ 
mand  good. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

ENROLL  EARLYI 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  In  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thungsonville,  Connecticut 


The  “Queen’s  Guard”,  with  over  occurring  outbreaks.  Get  BAG 


forty  years  of  honorable  service, 
stands  ready  and  able  as  always. 
There’s  nothing  like  BAG  BALM 
for  combatting  Superficial  In¬ 


BALM  today  at  your  favorite 
store.  Insist  on  the  original  and 
genuine;  imitations  only  LOOK 
like  BAG  BALM. 


juries  to  udders  and  teats;  for 
Sunburn,  Windburn;  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Lanolin- 
loaded,  antiseptic-on-contact, 
BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays 
on.  Be  prepared  for  those  ever- 


FREE  COW  BOOK t 


By  noted  dairy  nutrition¬ 
ist:  “Care  and  Feeding  oi 
Dairy  Cattle ”  Write  today. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.f  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SWINE 


BEST  in  tYffiYWUG 

Under  average  farming 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  Into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  In  world  —  also 
highest  records  on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

313-00  S.LGlenstone  Springfield.  Missouri 


REGISTERED 

Holstein  Heifer  Calves 


Offered  at  farmer  prices.  Shipped, 
crated  via  Express.  Ideal  for  founda¬ 
tion  purposes.  Write  today  for  prices 
and  details. 


R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y 


EEHffli 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Wit«  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  8r.f>don(  Vt 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  her#! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cohlesklll.  N.Y. 


HEREFORDS  —  44  Purebred  not  registered  Bred 
HEIFERS.  Due  In  Aril  and  May. 

FRANK  WINKLER, _ MIDDLEBURG,  N,  Y. 

_ DOGS _ 

mi  I  IP  DTTPPIPQ  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

VULLIE.  rurrilko  WALTON.  NEW  YORK 

A.K.C.  Wire  Hair  FOX  TERRIERS,  IRISH  SET¬ 
TERS,  COCKER  SPANIELS.  MEIER,  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS,  NOXON  RD„  POUCH  KEEPSI E,  N.  Y. 

PUItEliKLU  COCKE It  PITS  AND  DOGS 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V,  S,  KENYON  ,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Chesapeake  Retrievers,  Purebred,  2  litters  of  Jan.  I. 
Nice  choice.  Will  be  ready  for  fall  hunting.  Duck  and 
pheasant  dogs.  J.  J.  BARTLETT,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

-  FEMALE  WIREFOX  TERRIERS  - 

Real  Rat  Dogs  Also  Redbone  Female,  All  Registered 
FRANK  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 
NICE  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  PEDIGREE  AIR- 
DALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY, _ CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA. 

- DALMATIAN  A.K.C.  PUPS  AVAILABLE - 

CHAMPION  STUD  SERVICE 
TOAD  HARBOR  KENNELS,  West  Monroe.  N,  Y, 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups lV 

REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 

Reasonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex- 

cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  Puppies,  pedigree,  cham¬ 

pion  bloodlines.  Marjorie  Pryor,  East  Bank,  W.  Va. 


Maplehurst  Durocs 
Spring  Boars  and  Fall  Pigs 
- EITHER  SEX - 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Offlee— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

•  YORKSHIRES  •  * 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SDN,  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hamp.  Bred  GUIs 

Comprest  breeding,  to  farrow  in  March,  $75.  REG. 
HAMPSHIRE  service  Boar,  from  large  litter  $100, 
f.o.b.  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Vaccinated.  Orders  for  spring 
pigs.  SILVER  SPUR  FARM,  CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 

YORKSHIRE  HUGS  —  Begmereu,  pure  Ored.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
ellts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I.  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

■  —  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  - — 

30  BRED  GILTS,  50  FALL  GILTS. 

CLIFFORD  LEVAN.  Route  I,  MILTON,  PENNA.  « 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
c  HAS.  H.  LUTZ  MIDDLETOWN  MARYLAND 

TAM  WORTH  HOGS  are  profitable.  Imported  strains 

at  Farmers  prices.  BREEZEWOOD  FARM, 

EAST  PALESTINE  II,  OHIO 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 

TAMWORTH  FARM. _ MILTON,  DELAWARE 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


PIGS,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  Large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated 
Boars  for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVI LLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  :•:  Austin  Gelsbert,  Supt. 

-  YORKSHIRES  - . 

REG.  BRED  GILTS  and  FALL  PIGS  of  Either  Sex. 
KEITH  MALCHOFF,  CLYDE,  N.EW  YORK 

- FOR  SALE  —  PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRES - 

Bred  Sows,  Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts  and  Young  Boars. 
PINELMA  FARM,  LA  W  R  ENCEV I  LLE,  N.  Y. 

_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 

magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  *1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

_ BEEF  CATTLE _ 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

TWO  YOUNG  REGISTERED  BULLS  OUT  OF 
GOOD  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

BRAE  HEAD  FARM, 

SCHOOLEY’S  MOUNTAIN,  NEW  JERSEY 
ROUTE  24,  TEL.  HACKETTSTOWN  728 

Special  Offering 

Hereford  Bulls  —  Horned  and  Polled.  20  Head  — 
Good  Selection  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Two  and  Three 
Years  Olds.  Best  Popular  Bloodlines. 
JEDLEA  HEREFORD  FARM 
NEWTOWN.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Telephone  Newton  3783 

GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East _ Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFER3 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

-  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  - 

Three  well  bred,  good  type,  May  1951  bull  calves  sired 
by  a  1st  prize  bull  at  1946  III.  State  Fair. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR.  _ LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

3  year  old  proven  bull  H.  F.  Choice  Domino  4”  also 
young  bulls  by  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st.  Domino 
bloodlines  at  farmers’  prices.  Accredited  and  Certified 
herd.  HIGH  TIME  FARM, 

FA R  H I LLS, _ NEW  JERSEY 

STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords, 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 
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FEATURING - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  — always 
open  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C -42  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Only  Unadilla  has... 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


"Your  great-grandpa  used  to  range  all  over  this  country, 
son.  Course  they  didn't  have  Bethlehem  Fence  then." 
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The  Family  Milk  Goat 


You  buy  your  milking  doe  and 
bring  her  home.  You  have  previously 
prepared  dry  warm  quarters,  free 
from  drafts.  You  bring  her  a  pail  of 
clean  water  and,  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  you  see  that  she  is  comfortable, 
for  she  likes  it  warm.  Now  put  some 
good  hay  in  a  manger  or  hay  rack, 
and  leave  her  for  a  while.  She  will 
make  the  adjustment  to  her  new 
home  better  if  she  has  another  goat 
for  company. 

Visit  your  new  doe  frequently  the 
first  day  or  two  and  take  her  a  tid¬ 
bit.  She  loves  a  carrot  or  an  apple 
or  dry  bread.  Be  sure  the  bread  is 
dry;  never  feed  her  soft  bread,  nor 
spoiled  or  dirty  food.  Her  food  must 
be  fresh  and  clean,  and  so  must  her 
feed  pan  or  box.  Give  her  fresh 
water  every  day  in  a  clean  pail. 
Feed  hay  twice  a  day.  Twice  a  day 
give  her  a  feeding  of  some  good  com¬ 
mercial  milking  ration.  If  she  is  dry, 
she  will  need  only  a  small  amount 
of  grain  to  keep  her  in  good  flesh, 
about  a  pint  at  each  feeding.  Give 
her  all  the  hay  she  will  eat.  Every 
pound  of  weight  and  fat  she  puts 
on  while  dry  stands  her  in  good 
stead  at  kidding  time.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  her  bedding  dry  at  all 
times.  See  to  it  that  your  doe  has 
a  salt  brick  where  she  can  lick  it 


and,  in  turn,  the  more  hay  she  eats, 
the  more  milk  she  will  give. 

How  to  Pasture  a  Goat 

In  the  Spring  be  sure  your  doe 
has  a  full  stomach  of  hay  before  you 
let  her  out  to  pasture.  Do  not  leave 
her  out  the  first  few  days  for  more 
than  a  half  hour.  The  new  grass  will 
taste  so  good  to  her  that  she  can 
very  quickly  eat  too  much  and  get 
bloat  which  can  be  serious. 

If  your  doe  is  in  a  pasture, 
she  will  eat  a  little  grass,  a  bit  of 
berry  leaves,  then  perhaps  some  tree 
leaves  and  bark,  or  twigs,  getting 
just  what  she  wants.  She  is  not  a 
grazer  but  a  browser.  If  you  must 
stake  her  out,  change  her  two  or 
three  times  during  the  day  if  you 
can.  When  the  sun  is  hot,  tie  her 
in  the  shade. 

There  is  one  other  item  important 
in  the  general  care  of  does.  Keep  the 
hooves  trimmed  so  the  foot  rests 
evenly  on  the  ground.  Goats,  with 
hooves  so  grown  out  as  to  lap  over 
on  the  under  side  of  the  foot,  be¬ 
come  sore  and  lame.  If  possible,  go 
to  a  goat  farm  and  ask  some  one 
to  show  you  just  how  to  do  this,  or 
look  at  a  new  born  kid’s  hooves. 
Notice  carefully  the  shape,  and  then 


A  little  proper  care  and  attention  at  the  right  time  result  in  increased  health 
and  production  by  the  friendly,  family  milk  goat.  This  fine,  grade  Saanen 
doe,  a  good  milker,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  T.  Holmes,  Lenox,  Mass. 


whenever  she  wants  to.  Mineralized 
or  iodized  salt  is  best. 

Freshening  and  Milking 

About  a  week  before  your  doe 
freshens,  take  the  regular  ration 
away  from  her  and  replace  it  with 
bran.  Continue  to  feed  bran  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  after  freshening,  changing 
to  the  milking  ration  very  gradually. 
At  least  a  week  should  be  taken  to 
effect  this  change,  starting  on  the 
third  day  after  freshening  by  adding 
a  cupful  of  dairy  cow  ration,  or  goat 
feed,  to  the  amount  of  bran  she  has 
been  getting. 

You  will  find  it  most  convenient 
to  milk  your  doe  on  a  milking  stand 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
A  box  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
stanchion  or  stand  can  hold  her  feed 
pan  so  that  she  can  eat  while  being 
milked.  Before  starting  to  milk, 
brush  her  coat,  not  missing  the  belly; 
this  helps  keep  loose  hair  from  drop¬ 
ping  in  the  milk  pail.  A  small  kettle 
with  a  handle  makes  a  good  tempo¬ 
rary  milk  pail,  but  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  send  to  a  goat  supply  '  house 
for  a  pail  with  a  removable  hood. 

Now  that  your  goat  has  been 
brushed,  sit  down  beside  her  and 
wipe  her  udder  off  carefully  with  a 
clean  cloth. 

As  soon  as  you  finish  milking, 
strain  the  milk  through  a  clean 
strainer  cloth  into  a  pail  that  can 
be  covered  but  not  tight,  while  the 
milk  is  warm.  Then  set  the  pail  of 
strained  milk  into  a  container  of  cold 
water.  This  lets  the  animal  heat  out 
of  the  milk  before  you  bottle  it  and 
store  in  your  refrigerator.  While  the 
milk  is  cooling,  take  your  doe  off 
the  milking  stand  and  put  her  into 
her  box  stall  or  pen.  Give  her  a 
feed  of  fresh  hay  and  fresh  water; 
change  the  water  even  if  she  still 
has  plenty  in  the  pail.  Keep  the  salt 
brick  convenient.  The  more  hay  she 
eats,  the  more  water  she  will  drink 


try  to  cut  or  file  your  doe’s  hooves 
down  to  that  shape.  Do  not  cut  much 
away  at  one  time.  If  the  hooves  are 
badly  grown  out,  trim  a  little  off  of 
each  hoof  every  few  days  until  they 
are  clean  and  even.  Don’t  ever  cut 
into  the  quick  and,  if  a  bit  of  pink 
shows,  stop.  Once  the  hoof  is  in 
good  condition,  a  few  minutes  once 
a  month  will  keep  them  in  shape. 

One  other  thing:  worm  your  doe 
regularly.  There  are  several  good 
commercial  remedies  on  the  market, 
capsule,  powder  or  drenching  form; 
or  have  your  vet  do  it  for  you. 

By  now  your  doe  is  becoming  a 
pet.  Good  luck. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Holmes 


Oats  for  Beef  Cattle 

I  have  plenty  of  home  grown  oats 
that  I  can  use  for  my  beef  cattle. 
What  are  your  suggestions  about 
feeding  them,  either  whole  or 
ground,  to  calves,  yearlings  to  be 
fattened,  and  also  breeding  cattle? 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  k. 

Tests  at  the  Indiana  as  well  as 
other  stations  have  shown  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  have  oats  ground  for 
feeding  them  to  beef  calves,  because 
the  calves  chew  and  digest  them  so 
well.  However,  for  older  cattle,  one 
year  or  more  of  age,  it  has  been 
found  very  desirable  to  feed  oats 
in  a  ground  form;  coarse  to  medium 
grinding  is  preferable  to  finely 
ground  oats.  When  so  fed  to  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle,  to  form  about  one-third 
of  their  grain  feed,  ground  oats  have 
almost  as  much  feeding  value  as 
ground  corn.  On  the  other  hand, 
whole  oats  for  all  kinds  of  beef 
cattle  have  about  10  per  cent  less 
feeding  value  than  corn.  In  some  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Florida  Station, 
when  ground  oats  were  fed  to 
wintering  beef  breeding  cows  as  one- 
half  their  grain  feed,  they  were 
approximately  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  corn. 
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Keep  Teal  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  If  Milking 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr. 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats.  Scab  Teats.  Bruised 
Teats.  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathfazole 

Dr.  Naylor's  Sulfathiazole  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
Bupport  to  delicate  teat'  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE ...  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 


At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  18,  N.Y. 


Only  LANTZ  makes  double-blade  coulters. 

They  Cut  and  Cover  More  Troth  than  any 
single-blade  coulter  . . .  clean  plowing  once  over. 
Save  Man  Hours  and  Time  ...  no  stopping 
to  clear  clogged  plow. 

Fight  Corn  Borers  .  .  .  bury  stubble,  trash  and 
weeds  where  borers  hide  during  winter. 

Exclusive  Cross-Over  Scissor  Action  on  New 

Model  “B.” 

More  for  Your  Money  than  in  any  other 
make  of  coulter.  Lantz  may  be  used  as  a  single¬ 
blade  coulter  by  removing  disc  blade.  Selection 
of  14  sizes  and  types. 

>  Specialists  in  coulter  manufacturing. 

Write  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. . . 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept  74#  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


:a  hand-size 

•  CHAIN  SAW 

•  A  Goldmine  for  Farmers 


•  Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees 

:  MALL  TOOL  COMPACT 


i 


This  "little  fella”  cuts 
more  timber  in  less 
time  than  10  men  with 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees 
up  to  2  feet  wide. 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw 
for  pruning. 


&  DEPT.  7753-F 

BROOKLYN  I.  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greens  Place 

•  BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y.,*  3212  Union  Road 

«  NEW  YORK.  54,  N.  Y.,  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 

•  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  513  8.  West  Ave. 


Lard  Did  Not  Keep  * 

We  rendered  out  some  homemade 
lard,  used  all  the  fat  trimmings  in¬ 
cluding  the  fat  from  around  the 
intestines.  For  some  reason  this  lard 
las  become  strong.  What  did  we  do 
;hat  was  wrong,  and  is  there  any 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  strong  taste? 

p.  m.  s. 

The  fat  from  around  the  intestines 
should  not  be  used  for  making  lard 
on  the  farm,  as  it  results  in  a  strong 
taste.  It  is  best  to  use  such  fat  for 
soap  making  purposes,  or  else  just 
throw  it  away.  It  is  also  best  to  trim 
off  all  skin  before  cutting  up  the  fat 
pieces.  The  fat  pieces  which  are 
to  be  rendered  should  be  cut  into 
squares  of  not  over  one  inch,  be¬ 
cause  this  makes  for  more  complete 
rendering  and  also  more  rapid  cook¬ 
ing  which  is  desirable.  The  fat  should 
be  trimmed  and  rendered  within  24 
hours  after  slaughter,  if  the  best 
keeping  lard  is  to  be  obtained.  Fresh 
fat  has  a  smoke  point  of  about  300 
degrees  F.  Stir  the  fat  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  or  at  least  frequently,  keep 
the  fire  going  well.  Draw  off  the  lard 
into  clean  and  sealed  containers 
when  the  cracklings  start  to  surface 
and  are  of  a  golden  brown  color;  also 
see  that  no  moisture  is  rising  from 
the  lard. 

If  sliced  raw  potatoes  are  cooked 
until  brown  in  rancid  fats,  especially 
lard,  they  will  correct  this  condition 
if  it  is  not  too  far  advanced  or 
severe.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  absorption  of  the  objectionable 
flavors  and  odors  by  the  sliced 
potatoes.  After  cooking  for  30  min¬ 
utes  or  so,  strain  off  the  potatoes 
while  the  lard  is  still  hot.  The  lard 
or  fats  should  then  be  put  in  a 
clean,  tightly  sealed  container,  and 
kept  in  the  refrigerator. 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
nilk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  December 
1951  are  as  follows:  perlOOLbs.  PerQt. 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. $5. 73  $.122 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op - 5.56  .1182 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.48  .1176 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  5.45  .1159 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  5.315  .113 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.31  .113 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.31  .113 

Monroe  Prod.  Co-op....  5.30  .1128 

Bovina  Center  Co-op...  5.275  .1122 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  5.265  .112 

Lisle  Prod.  Co-op . 5.25  .1117 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  5.25  .1117 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 5.25  .1117 

Arkport  Dairies.. .  5.25  .1117 

Cohocton  Creameries...  5.25  .1117 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.25  .1117 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  5.25  .1117 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 5.25  .1117 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.25  .1117 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  5.25  .1117 

Dairymen’s  League .  5.15  .1095 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  In  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $5.25; 
Buffalo,  $5.33;  Rochester,  $5.38. 


Jersey  Tested  Sire  in 
NYABC 

A  registered  Jersey  bull,  Siegfried 
Remus  Pilot,  owned  by  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  (NYABC)  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  qualified  as  a  Tested 
Sire.  Ten  tested  daughters  of  Sieg¬ 
fried  Remus  Pilot  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  of  8,079  pounds  milk  and  425 
pounds  butterfat  on  a  twice  daily 
milking,  305-day  mature  equivalent 
basis,  which  is  more  than  two  times 
the  butterfat  production  of  the  aver¬ 
age  dairy  cow  in  the  United  States. 
This  sire  was  bred  by  H.  G.  Wilde, 
Lenox,  Mass.,  and  was  purchased  as 
a  calf  in  1945  by  Morris  Cheston, 
Ambler,  Pa.,  who  sold  him  to  his 
present  owners  in  1950. 


“My,  you  look  old  —  you  have 
people’s  feet  around  your  eyes!” 


Complete  CHICK  STARTER 


When  Feed  Consumption  is  So 
Small  and  Balanced  Nutrition 
Needs  are  so  Great! 


Only  a  teaspoonful  a  day  !  That’s  all 
a  baby  chick  will  eat  for  the  first  7 
days.  For  that  reason  this  tiny  amount 
must  contain  the  correct  proportion 
of  all  essential  nutrients.  MA-CO  Complete  CHICK  STARTER  packs 
more  total  nutrients  in  less  space  than  any.  conventional  diet . . . 
nutrients  which  encourage  livability,  vigor,  and  fast  growth.  All 
essential  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins  are  present  in  correct 
quantities  plus  a  Vitamin  Bj2  -and  Antibiotic  Feed  Supplement  for 
fast  early  growth.  So  see  your  Maritime  dealer  soon.  Get  MA-CO 
and  get  started  feeding  right* *.  right  at  the  start! 


I  ALWAYS  START  MY 
CHICKS  ON  MA-CO 

. BEST  FEE0 1 

KN0YV  FOR  FAST, 
HEALTHY  GROWTH 


IT  S  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  EVER  TO  FEED 

MA-CO 


Troubled  With  COWS  OFF  FEED? 


When  a  bossy  goes  off  feed,  try  putting 
her  on  B-B  Dry  &  Fresh  for  a  week  or 
10  days.  The  extra  amounts  of  mineral 
supplements  and  the  fine  character  of 
other  ingredients  will  encourage  the 
appetite  of  the  most  fussy  cow.  She’ll 
come  back  on  feed  faster  and  throw  off 
her  upset  quicker  Ask  your  Bull-Brand 
dealer  about  this  fine  all-purpose  ration 
. . . soon  ! 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 

1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.'N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


Good  land,  good  equipment* 
good  stock  and  operating  sup¬ 
plies  —  they're  the  money¬ 
makers  in  modern  farming. 
Finance  your  farm  for  bigger 
profits  through  safe,  low-cost 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  loans. 

Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


See  your  local  association  or 
write:  Dept.  R17,  310  State  St.# 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


Horse  laid  up? 


I  CAN'T  AFFORD  IT 


says  Norwood  Andrews 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

"Whenever  my  horses 
show  signs  of  lameness, 
I  use  Absorbine  for  re¬ 
lief.  I'm  sure  it  saved 
me  many  working  hours 
in  the  past  10  years." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Not  a  "cure-all,"  but  a  time-proved 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall 
and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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STOP  LOSSES ! 

FROM 

FOUR  MAJOR 
DISEASES 


SULMET 


SODIUM  SULFAMETHAZINE 


Poultry  Drinking  Water  Solution  12.5% 


PULLORUM  DISEASE 
CECAL  AND  INTESTINAL  COCCIDIOSIS 
FOWL  CHOLERA  •  CORYZA 

More  and  more  poultry  raisers  are  finding  that  prompt 
use  of  this  fast-working,  low-cost  drinking  water  solu- 

-w 

tion  offers  the  quickest,  most  practical  way  to  control 
costly  outbreaks  of  many  bacterial  diseases  and  coccid- 
iosis.  With  Sulmet  Solution  12.5%,  outbreaks  of 
coccidiosis  are  quickly  disposed  of  with  only  minor 
losses  and  virtually  no  stunting  of  infected  birds. 

This  versatile  sulfa  drug  is  highly  effective,  also, 
against  pullorum  disease  in  baby  chicks,  acute  fowl 
cholera  and  coryza.  Death  losses  from  pullorum  disease 
are  quickly  checked,  outbreaks  of  acute  fowl  cholera 
among  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks  are  controlled  with 
small  loss,  and  birds  suffering  from  coryza  are  soon  in 
full  egg  production  again. 

Fast,  timely  use  of  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  is  sav¬ 
ing  poultry  and  livestock  men  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
in  birds  and  animals  formerly  lost  or  stunted  through 
outbreaks  of  major  bacterial  diseases  and  coccidiosis. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  “Control  of 
Poultry  Diseases”  upon  request. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Poultry  Department 


LEDERLE 


LABORATORIES 


AMER/CAM 


Cpmwwd 


COMPANV 


DIVISION 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


February  2,  1952 

Poultry  Diseases  and  Their  Control 

By  Mo r ley  A.  jiill 


Losses  from  disease  in  poultry 
flocks  amount  to  enormous  sums  of 
money  every  year.  First,  there  is  the 
tangible  loss  due  to  birds  that  die. 
Second,  poultrymen  also  lose  money 
resulting  from  retarded  growth, 
lower  meat  value,  and  decreased 
egg  production  of  many  of  the  birds 
which  survive  the  attacks  of  disease 
organisms.  Economic  losses  due  to 
the  second  set  of  factors  often  exceed 
losses  from  mortality.  For  instance, 
an  outbreak  of  Newcastle  disease  in 
a  laying  flock  usually  reduces  the 
flock  owner’s  profits  more  as  the 
result  of  decreased  egg  production 
than  as  the  result  of  mortality. 

Different  Ways  of  Controlling 
Diseases 

For  many  years  poultrymen  were 
taught  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
degree  of  sanitation  in  brooding  and 
laying  houses.  The  idea  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  organisms  from  in¬ 
vading  the  premises  in  major  pro¬ 
portions.  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
disease,  the  quarters  were  to  be 
cleaned,  the  floors  and  walls  were 
to  be  thoroughly  scrubbed,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  hot  water,  and  the  inside 
of  the  house  was  to  be  disinfected. 
This  is  still  sound  advice,  especially 
with  respect  to  a  serious  outbreak  of 
certain  diseases.  Also,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  reasonably  sanitary  quar¬ 
ters  is  important  in  preventing  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  disease 
organisms. 

Disease  is  disseminated  by  means 
of  contact  between  infected  and 
healthy  birds  and  by  contact  of 
healthy  birds  with  contaminated  soil 
and  water.  Therefore  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  sick  birds  from  the  flocks 
as  soon  as  they  are  detected,  and  to 
provide  clean  range  and  sanitary 
drinking  utensils  in  order  to  control 
the  spread  of  disease. 

Flocck  attendants  frequently  carry 
poultry  disease  organisms  on  their 
hands,  shoes  and  utensils  from  bird 
to  bird  and  from  flock  to  flock.  Using 
contaminated  shovels  to  mix  feed, 
and  allowing  sick  chickens  to  get 
into  the  feed-mixing  room,  tend  to 
spread  disease.  Pigeons  and  spar¬ 
rows  often  play  the  role  of  disease 
disseminators  by  carrying  disease 
organisms  on  their  feet  from  one 
poultry  house  to  another.  Every  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  by  these 
various  methods. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  laying  pullet  mortality,  normally 
found  in  most  laying  flocks,  is  due  to 
diseases  that  are  not  amenable  to 
sanitation,  immunization  and  the 
elimination  of  carriers  and  exposed 
birds. 

Sulfa  Drugs  and  Vaccines 

Sanitary  measures  are  important 
in  controlling  the  spread  of  infec¬ 


tious  coryza,  long  known  by  poultry- 
men  as  a  cold  or  roup.  Since  in¬ 
fectious  coryza  is  readily  transmitted 
from  diseased  to  healthy  birds,  the 
former  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  as  soon  as  symptoms  are  ob¬ 
served.  The  most  effective  measures 
of  treatment  and  control  include  the 
use  of  sulfa  drugs.  For  information 
on  the  proper  method  of  administer¬ 
ing  sulfa  drugs,  a  pathologist,  vet¬ 
erinarian,  or  the  manufacturer 
should  be  consulted. 

Pullorum  disease  .  is  most  effec¬ 
tively  controlled  by  means  of  the 
standardized  tests  for  identifying  in¬ 
fected  birds  in  the  breeding  flock  and 
removing  them  before  any  eggs  are 
saved  for  hatching.  Fowl  pox,  a 
highly  infectious  disease  charac¬ 
terized  by  typical  pox  lesions  in  the 
form  of  wartlike  scabs  on  the  face, 
comb  and  wattles,  may  be  prevented 
from  doing  serious  harm  by  vaccina¬ 
tion. 

Up  to  the  present,  there  is  no 
known  satisfactory  treatment  for 
Newcastle  disease,  which  is  a  highly 
infectious  respiratory  disease  caused 
by  a  virus  that  also  affects  the 
nervous  system.  Although  the  disease 
may  occur  at  any  season,  it  is  most 
frequent  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring.  Among  growing  chickens, 
mortality  is  apt  to  be  quite  high; 
among  laying  flocks,  mortality  is 
usually  not  very  serious  but  egg 
production  is  often  seriously  inter¬ 
rupted,  as  already  pointed  out.  Con¬ 
trol  measures  for  Newcastle  include 
vaccinating  the  flock  with  a  properly 
prepared  strain  of  virus  that  does 
not  harm  the  bird  but  establishes 
immunity.  Poultry  pathologists  or 
veterinarians  should  be  consulted  as 
to  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  in 
vaccinating  a  flock  of  broilers  and 
a  flock  of  pullets  before  they  com¬ 
mence  laying. 

Control  Measures  for  Leucosis 

A  disease  of  major  importance  in 
the  poultry  industry  is  avian  leu¬ 
cosis,  or  fowl  paralysis  as  it  has  been 
known  to  most  poultry  raisers.  There 
are  five  different  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
lymphomatosis.  Various  methods  of 
treatment,  employed  to  reduce  losses 
from  the  avian -leucosis  complex, 
have  been  largely  ineffective.  Con¬ 
trol  measures  with  a  view  toward 
decreasing  losses  include;  (1)  main¬ 
taining  strictly  sanitary  quarters;  (2) 
raising  young  chickens  completely 
isolated  from  adult  stock;  (3)  main¬ 
taining,  insofar  as  practicable,  a 
closed-flock  system  of  breeding  and 
keeping  their  premises  quarantined; 
(4)  selecting  breeding  stock  each 
year  from  among  families  of  full 
brothers  and  sisters  showing  the 
lowest  incidence  of  the  avian-leuco¬ 
sis  complex;  (5)  incubating  eggs 
from  selected  resistant  families  sepa¬ 
rate  from  all  other  eggs;  (6)  seeming 


Photo:  Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories 


Up  to  the  present,  there  is  no  known  satisfactory  treatment  for  Newcastle 
disease.  Control  measures  include  vaccinating  the  flock  with  a  properly 
prepared  strain  of  virus  that  does  not  harm  the  bird  but  establishes  immu¬ 
nity.  Here  are  two  chicks  and  a  laying  hen  showing  typical  symptoms  of 

Newcastle  disease. 
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chicks  from  poultry  breeders  who 
make  a  practice  of  breeding  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  avian-leucosis  com¬ 
plex,  or  from  poultry  breeders  whose 
flocks  are  relatively  free  of  the  dis¬ 
ease;  and  (7)  culling  all  birds  af¬ 
fected  with  any  form  of  avian-leuco¬ 
sis  as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected. 

Blackhead  has  always  been  the 
most  costly  turkey  disease.  Sanitary 
brooding  quarters  and  clean  range 
are  essential  in  efforts  to  control  the 
disease.  Many  turkey  raisers  have 
largely  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
rearing  their  poults  in  confinement. 
Results  secured  with  enheptin  as  a 
blackhead  preventive  have  been  very 
encouraging. 

Advantages  of  Old  Litter 

On  the  basis  of  all  evidence  avail¬ 
able,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  using,  old  litter,  a  practice 
which  has  increased  greatly  in  the 
last  few  years.  Three  advantages 
have  been  ascribed  to  use  of  old 
litter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  use  of  old  litter  in 
brooder  houses  enables  chicks  to  de¬ 
velop  a  considerable  degree  of  im¬ 
munity  to  cecal  coccidiosis.  Messrs. 
Gordeuk,  Bressler  and  Glantz  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  have 
suggested  the  possibility  “that  early 
exposure  to  coccidial  oocysts  induces 
an  immunity  which  is  perpetuated 
by  occasional  ingestion  of  a  few 
sporulated  oocysts  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  in  the  litter”.  This  theory  is 
supported  by  the  statement  of  the 
National  Society  for  Medical  Re¬ 
search,  namely,  that  adult  humans 
rarely  become  infected  with  polio 
virus  apparently  because  of  immuni¬ 
zation  early  in  life.  It  is  also  stated 
that  if  the  litter  is  old  enough,  dis¬ 
ease-producing  organisms  and  cer¬ 
tain  viruses  tend  to  be  destroyed. 

The  second  advantage  claimed  for 
the  use  of  old  litter  is  that  vitamin 
B-12,  riboflavin,  and  perhaps  other 
nutrients  are  made  available  in  such 
litter.  This  advantage  would  appar¬ 
ently  be  of  greater  benefit  to  growing 
chickens  than  to  laying  hens. 

The  third  advantage  of  using  old 
litter  is  that  the  practice  reduces 
labor  and  litter  costs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  World  War  II  the  use  of 
old  litter  increased  greatly,  es¬ 
pecially  in  laying  houses,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor  in  poultry  plants 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  straw 
and  other  kinds  of  litter. 

Disadvantages  of  Old  Litter 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  advantages, 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  in 
using  old  litter,  especially  when  it  is 
not  kept  in  good  condition.  Misman¬ 
agement  in  the  use  of  old  litter  may 
do  more  harm  than  good,  both  in  the 
brooder  house  and  in  the  laying 
house.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  are  at  least  three  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  using  old  litter,  particularly 
when  it  is  allowed  to  become  damp. 

In  the  first  place,  poultry  mites  are 
liable  to  infest  the  litter.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Conklin,  Head  of  the  Entomology 
Department  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  reported  re- 
ceiving  rather  frequent  complaints 
about  poultry  mite  infestation  during 
the  past  year  or  so.  He  says  that 
“the  mite  population  is  most  trouble¬ 
some  in  poultry  houses  where  the 
litter  has  been  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late.  Where  litter  is  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
treat  such  litter  thoroughly  and 
periodically  if  mites  are  to  be  held 
in  check.  There  are  various  miticides 
available  on  the  market  today.  We 
have  had  some  experience  with  one 
of  the  newer  ones  known  as  Aramite 
and  find  that  it  has  given  very  satis¬ 
factory  control  of  mites  in  poultry 
houses.  Aramite  is  handled  by 
various  insecticide  or  farm  service 
dealers,  locally.  Apparently,  it  is 
relatively  safe,  both  to  the  operator 
and  to  the  birds.” 

Prof.  G.  T.  Klein,  poultry  exten¬ 
sion  specialist.  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  recently  reported  that 
one  of  the  problems  in  using  old 
litter  in  laying  houses  in  the  North¬ 
east  has  been  fleas  in  the  litter. 
Lindane  and  DDT  are  recommended 
for  flea  control.  ,  . 

A  second  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  use  of  old  litter  is  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
according  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Levine  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  recommends  to  poultrymen 
“not  to  start  their  baby  chicks  on 
old,  used,  built-up  litter.”  The  in¬ 
flammation  is  more  severe  when 
brooder  houses  are  kept  closed 


tightly  during  cold  spells.  Ammonia 
liberated  from  the  decomposing  litter 
often  causes  blindness. 

A  third  disadvantage  resulting 
from  using  old  litter  is  infestation 
of  large  roundworms,  as  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Levine.  “Large  roundworms 
in  relatively  young  chickens  have 
become  a  problem  in  many  flocks 
started  on  old  litter.  Worm  infec¬ 
tions  in  this  area  had  virtually 
disappeared  and  rarely  were  we 

ever  called  upon  to  treat  flocks  for 
large  roundworms.  The  use  of  old 

litter,  however,  has  revived  this 
problem  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  a  demand  by  poultrymen  for 
some  medication  that  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  feed  as  a  permanent 
measure  to  prevent  this  parasitism. 
The  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
average  poultryman  who  has  tried 
to  use  this  system  of  chick-rearing 
have  convinced  us  that  there  are 

more  disadvantages  than  benefits  to 

be  gained.  We  believe  that  young 
chicks  should  be  given  a  good  start 
on  clean  litter  with  a  complete 
ration.  Exposure  to  disease  agents 
and  parasitic  organisms  inevitably 
takes  place  but  we  see  no  point  in 
deliberately  exposing  chickens  to 
such  conditions  at  a  tender  age.” 


Jersey  Giants  Mature  Late 

Our  Jersey  Giants  are  now  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  months  old  and 
they  have  not  yet  started  to  lay.  Is 
this  unusual?  How  about  weather 
influences  as  our  weather  has  been 
very  cold?  These  birds  are  healthy 
and  have  not  been  recently  moved. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y  .  J.  c. 

Jersey  Giants  are  very  late  in 
maturing  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  have  not  collected  any  eggs  as 
yet,  even  though  the  pullets  are 
seven  months  old.  There  are  other 
factors  that  will  have  the  effect  of 
delaying  maturity,  such  as  the  type 
of  feed  used,  the  original  source  of 
the  chicks  and  their  general  health 
during  the  brooding  season.  Any 
practice  that  delays  growth  early  in 
the  life  of  the  chick  will  be  reflected 
in  late  maturing,  even  though  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  normal  later  in  the 
season.  If  your  birds  are  in  apparent 
good  health  at  the  present  time,  I 
certainly  would  anticipate  their  com¬ 
ing  into  production  shortly,  although, 
as  you  say,  excessively  cold  weather 
will '  have  a  tendency  to  hold  them 
back.  Artificial  light  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  beneficial . 

With  a  breed  such  as  the  Jersey 


Giants  I  would  recommend  that  you 
restrict  grain  somewhat  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  a  heavy  consumption  of 
mash.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
them  consume  all  the  grain  they 
wanted  once  a  day,  which  would 
approximate  12  or  14  pounds  for  100 
birds;  however  I  would  not  give 
them  any  more  than  that. 


Thinking  of  buying  some  baby  chicks? 

thCH.... 

here  are  three  tips ... . 

Buy  from  a  reliable  Hatchery.  The  length  of  time  a  Hatchery  has  been  in  business 
is  one  sure  way  of  determining  their  reliability.  To  remain  in  business  year  after 
year,  a  Hatchery,  like  any  other  business,  must  be  successful.  To  be  successful  in 
the  Hatchery  business,  like  any  other  business,  you  must  be  honest  and  reliable 
and  produce  baby  chicks  that  are  what  you  claim  them  to  be  and  that  satisfies 
customers  year  in  and  year  out.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  Hatchery  in  New  York  State.  Founded  in 
1920  by  A.  Howard  Fingar,  it  has  become  one  of  America’s  leading  Hatcheries. 
We  have  had  a  steady  and  consistant  increase  in  demand  for  Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  each  succeeding  year  of  our  32  years  in  the  Poultry  business.  Surely,  this 
is  convincing  proof  that  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  must  be  exceptionally  fine 
chicks.  We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds  from  the  leading  production 
strains  in  America.  And  at  amazingly  low  prices  for  such  high  quality  chicks.  May 
we  send  you  our  1952  folder,  just  off  the  press?  Write  us  today. 


There  are  an  increasing  number  of  poultry  men  and  women,  who  today,  find  it 
difficult  to  take  on  the  fussing  with  baby  chicks  during  winter  months.  Either 
they  have  no  brooders  —  or  their  brooder  houses  are  not  insulated  —  or  they 
fear  the  loss  of  hundreds,  maybe  thousands  of  baby  chicks  if  the  electric  wires 
are  blown  down  during  a  wind  storm  or  blizzard.  Then  too,  they  dislike  the  un¬ 
controllable-loss  of  a  number  of  baby  chicks,  no  matter  how  careful  they  are. 
YET  —  THEY  WANT  EGGS  FOR  THE  SUMMER  AND  FALL  MARKETS.  Well 
—  our  tip  No.  2  is  to  buy  some  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  We  have  some  dan¬ 
dies  that  come  from  the  leading  production  strains  in  America.  We  have  them 
4-6-8-12-16  weeks  of  age  —  all  feathered  out,  protected  from  cold  weather,  there¬ 
by  not  needing  any  heat.  And  they  are  past  the  age  of  baby  chick  diseases  and 
mortality.  In  all  the  popular  egg  producing  breeds,  you  can  buy  them  at  a  price 
that  is  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them  yourself.  Many  Poultrymen 
are  buying  chicks  for  fall  eggs  and  winter  eggs  and  these  Started  Pullets  for 
summer  and  fall  eggs.  Note  the  planning  for  fall  eggs  —  the  time  of  year  when 
egg  prices  are  highest.  This  is  a  real  money  making  tip.  Won’t  you  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it?  Get  our  prices  and  try  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  this  year. 


Have  you  given  any  thought  to  raising  some  Capons?  Have  you  ever  tasted  Capon 
meat?  It  is  simply  delicious  —  far  better  than  turkey  or  chicken.  As  you  know,  a 
Capon  is  a  desexed  cockerel  in  a  heavy  meat  breed  such  as  a  cross  bred  Barred 
Rock  or  some  other  heavy  breed.  They  are  desexed  at  about  4  weeks  of  age.  Their 
altered  life  is  spent  quietly  —  just  eating  and  growing  big.  Sometimes  they  weigh 
as  much  as  9  pounds  when  they  are  ready  for  market  at  the  age  of  5  months  or 
so.  Their  meat  is  very  tender  and  very  tasty.  They  make  a  most  appealing  package 
in  the  market  as  they  are  easily  picked  and  their  yellow  bodies  are  the  very  thing 
housewives  are  demanding  and  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for.  And  —  best  of  all. 
Sunnybrook  Capons  always  bring  the  highest  premium  prices  on  the  market  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  Ask  your  meat  man.  Sunnybrook  Capons  are  great  money 
makers.  Our  tip  No.  3  —  put  in  some  Sunnybrook  Capons  this  year  along  with 
your  baby  chicks  and  Started  Pullets.  We  have  them  4-6  and  8  weeks  of  age  and 
at  a  price  low  enough  to  enable  you  to  raise  them  and  make  a  handsome  profit 
when  you  sell  them.  Write  us  today  for  prices.  Money  making  Poultrymen  have 
an  all  year  round  income — eggs  and  meat  every  month  in  the  year.  Why  don’t  you? 

Every  Baby  Chick  —  Started  Pullet  and  Started  Capon  at  Sunnybrook  is  from 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  course 

the  highest  and  healthiest  rating  that  can  be  given  any  Hatchery 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Pareel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

BABY  CHICKS  •  STARTED  PULLETS  •  CAPONS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  •  Owner-Manager 

BOX  2  PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul- 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines — Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone;  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Right  Start  for  Greater  Profits 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements* 
Chicks.  Our  progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the 
inherent  abilities  to  live  and  produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets)  and  R.  I.  REDS 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  25,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


ALL-PURPOSE  PERFORMANCE 
IS  THE  "8UY- PRODUCT"  OF 
SPIZZERINKTUM  QUALITY!  j 
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nd  find  out  for  your- 
is  a  difference  •  •  • 
is  your  guarantee. 


New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks 

N.  H.-U.  S.  APPROVED  — PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Write  Today  for  Open  Dates  and  Literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


BOX  2, 


KINGSTON,  N,  H. 


LIGHT 

COLORED 


HAMPS 


BRED  FOR 


HIGH  EGG 
PRODUCTION 


FOR  COMMERCIAL 
EGG  PRODUCERS 
Savage  Strain  Hamps 


FOR  PRODUCERS  OF 
BROILER  HATCHING 
EGGS 

Savage  Hamp  Hen  Cross 


A  real  money  making 
Strain  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire*.  Heavy  persist¬ 
ent  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs;  free  from 
broodiness — outstand¬ 
ing  for  low  laying 
house  mortality— 
apparently  free 
from  leukosis.  Fast 
growing,  early 
feathering  and 
sexual  maturity. 


FOR  BROILER  GROWERS 
Savage 

Broiler  Bred  Chicks 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

with  PROOF  that  these  are  real  money  makers. 
Pullorum  C/eon  •  Sat itf action  Guaranfttd 


S AvX&E  /FARMS 

natcheru 

Dept,  h  >  Doylestowny  Pen  no. \ 


II.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  JB&  CHICKS 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Eg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chlck3  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200.000  bii 
(JufTy . <$lc£8  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON' 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Barred  &  White  Rooks,  New  Hampshires, 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandotte*.  Rock  X 
Hamp.,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 
Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish.X  Rocks . 

Bin  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Laghorns. .  . . 

Brown  A  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  A 
Butt  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra-Whites  . 

Light  Brahmas,  White  A  Black  Giants, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps,  S.  L. 
Wyandotte*,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-$exed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$12.95  $17.95  $13.90 


12.95 

13.95 

15.95 


28.00 

29.90 

19.95 


3.95 

5.95 
17.00 


«0  OC  Per  100 
O*'®  Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst..  Straight  Bun,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


Per  100 


>10.95 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES/  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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The  author  illustrates  the  importance  of  quality  in  the  breeder  ration  for 
turkeys.  A  breeder  mash  must  contain  a  surplus  of  nutrients  to  balance  the 
deficiencies  of  the  grain  portion  of  the  ration,  to  meet  the  body  needs  of  the 
hen,  promote  top  hatchability,  and  provide  a  carry-over  to  the  poult.  Feed¬ 
ing  the  poult  through  the  hen  permits  the  benefits  of  research  in  nutrition 
to  be  carried  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 


Developments  in  Turkey  Nutrition 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


excess  of  nutrients  to  balance  the 
deficiencies  in  the  grain,  quality  in 
the  breeder  mash  assumes  added  im¬ 
portance.  Feeding  of  pellets,  as  part 
or  all  of  the  mash,  permits  breeders 
to  consume  sufficient  nutrients  to 
provide  adequate  carry-over  to  the 
poults. 

The  relative  slowness  of  young 
poults  to  start  eating  further  empha¬ 
sizes  the  value  of  a  high  carry-over 
of  nutrients  from  the  egg.  Differing 
from  day-old  chicks  that  start  feed¬ 
ing  immediately  after  removal  from 
the  boxes,  young  turkeys  may  re¬ 
quire  special  attention  to  train  them 
to  eat.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
brooder  temperature  is  low,  or  with 
poor  lighting.  Shiny  marbles  will 
catch  the  poult’s  eye  and  start  it 
pecking  at  the  feed;  also  chick  grain, 
grated  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  rolled 
oats  have  been  used  successfully  by 
many  growers  in  getting  poults  off 
to  a  good  start. 

Feeding  the  Poult  Through  the  Hen 

In  the  process  of  changing  from 
life  in  the  shell  to  life  outside,  from 
a  cold-blooded  creature  to  a  warm¬ 
blooded  one,  the  poult  may  not  be 
able  to  use  nutrients  in  the  starting 
feed  as  well  as  when  these  nutrients 
are  deposited  in  the  egg.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  research  by  the  writer  has 
shown  that  poults,  from  breeders  re¬ 
ceiving  adequate  vitamin  D,  lived 
and  grew  to  two  weeks  of  age, 
more  in  relation  to  the  level  of  vita¬ 
min  D  supplied  the  breeders  than  to 
the  amount  of  vitamin  D  in  their 
starting  feed.  However,  after  two 
weeks  of  age,  growth  and  calcifica¬ 
tion  in  the  poult  were  determined 
more  by  the  starting  ration  than  by 
the  breeder  mash. 

More  recently,  workers  from  Iowa 
have  reported  that  five  successive 
hatches  of  Beltsville  White  poults, 
from  breeders  fed  a  ration  low  in 
vitamin  B-12,  showed  a  progressive 
decline  in  poult  weights  at  four 
weeks  of  age,  indicating  nutritional 
depletion  of  the  breeders.  Adding 
vitamin  B-12  to  the  poult  ration  was 
only  partially  effective  in  overcoming 
this  decline. 

These  examples  clearly  demon¬ 
state  the  value  of  getting  the  poult 
off  to  the  best  start  in’  life  by  feeding 
a  top  quality  ration  to  the  breeding 
flock,  so  that  a  surplus  of  nutrients 
will  spill  over  into  the  egg  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  large  carry-over  of  nutrients 
to  the  newly  hatched  poult. 

Best  Way  to  Start  Poults 

The  fast  growth  rate  of  young 
turkeys  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  a  nutritionally  balanced  ration 
during  this  critical  period  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Most  growers  now  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  feeding  a  manu¬ 
factured  turkey  starter  for  eight  to 
10  weeks  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  latest  nutritional  dis¬ 
coveries,  even  though  the  flock  may 
be  finished  largely  on  locally  pro¬ 
duced  grain.  Thus  the  findings  of 
research  are  provided  in  the  feed 
that  is  used  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  growth. 


Turkeys  require  higher  levels  of 
protein,  vitamin  A,  vitamin  D.  ribo¬ 
flavin,  calcium  and  phosphorus  than 
do  chicks.  The  National  Research 
Council  recommends  28  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  for  turkey  stax’ter  rations,  but 
the  use  of  antibiotics  in  the  feed 
may  lower  this  requirement.  High 
levels  of  other  nutrients  return  good 
dividends  in  increased  gi’owth.  In¬ 
creasing  the  available  energy  in  a 
turkey  starter,  by  replacing  20  per 
cent  mill  feeds  with  ground  corn, 
increased  gains  by  a  half  pound  at 
eight  weeks  of  age.  Neither  poults 
nor  chicks  can  digest  fiber  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  limited  digestive  tract, 
are  handicapped  by  high  fiber  ra¬ 
tions. 

The  growth  rate  of  poults,  chicks 
and  ducklings  is  related  to  their  rate 
of  thyroxine  secretion.  According  to 
recent  reports  by  Massachusetts 
workers,  young  crossbred  turkeys 
had  higher  rates  of  thyroxine  secre¬ 
tion  Than  did  the  pure  offspring  of 
the  parent  varieties.  This  evidence  is 
interpreted  as  one  basis  for  hybrid 
vigor  which  is  achieved  by  crossing 
varieties  and  breeds. 

Antibiotics  for  Poults 

Poults  exhibit  a  moi’e  dramatic  re¬ 
sponse  to  antibiotics  than  do  chicks 
according  to  recent  experimental  re¬ 
ports.  While  chicks  may  show  a  10 
to  15  per  cent  increase  in  growth, 
turkeys  may  gain  20  to  30  per  cent 
faster  when  an  effective  antibiotic 
is  included  in  the  ration.  Penicillin, 
aureomycin,  terramycin  and  bacitra¬ 
cin  appear  equally  effective  at  levels 
of  four  to  five  grams  per  ton  of  feed; 
but  at  lower  levels,  penicillin  gave 
the  greatest  response. 

The  benefit  of  antibiotic  supple¬ 
mentation  is  presumably  due  to  their 
effect  on  the  microorganisms  in  the 
digestive  tract.  Antibiotics  have 
practically  eliminated  the  severe  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  vent  in  young 
turkeys.  Growth  stimulation  from 
antibiotics  is  greatest  during  the 
early  weeks  of  life,  and  diminishes 
as  the  turkeys  grow  older  with  ma¬ 
ture  size  not  being  affected.  Both 
toms  and  hens  wei’e  equally  bene¬ 
fited  by  aureomycin  feeding.  Vita¬ 
min  B-12  has  produced  no  response 
compai'able  to  antibiotics,  yet  growth 
stimulation  in  poults  has  been 
gi’eater  when  the  l'ation  contained 
fish  meal  (vitamin  B-12)  than 
when  composed  entirely  of  vegetable 
sources.  This  may,  however,  be  due 
to  some  other  factor  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined. 

Poults  respond  favorably  to  feed 
in  crumble  form  during  the  start¬ 
ing  period.  Crumbles  have  produced 
one-quarter  pound  heavier  poults  at 
eight  weeks  of  age  than  did  mash. 
However,  crumble  fed  birds  exhibit 
a  greater  tendency  to  feather  picking 
during  the  growing  period  if  reared 
on  platforms.  Some  growers  who 
start  poults  on  crumbles  shift  back 
to  mash  at  five  or  six  weeks  of  age 
for  platform  reared  turkeys,  or  use 
pellets  for  range  feeding. 
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The  Hock  Problem 

This  problem  continues  to  plague 
turkey  growers  and  nutritionists  but 
some  light  is  being  shed  on  the 
trouble  by  recent  research  reports. 
Typically,  the  problem  is  encoun¬ 
tered  only  in  toms  of  the  broad¬ 
breasted.  variety,  and  is  worse  with 
platform  rearing  than  when  turkeys 
are  ranged.  Though  the  disorder 
shows  up  when  the  toms  are  12  to 
16  weeks  of  age,  evidence  is  rather 
clearcut  that  the  malady  began 
earlier  and  was  aggravated  by  the 
increasing  weight  of  the  turkey. 

A  solution  to  the  hock  problem  has 
been  the  research  target  of  Dr.  M. 
L.  Scott  at  Cornell  University.  His 
studies  have  shown  that  the  hock 
disorder  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of 
an  unidentified  factor  present  in 
appreciable  quantities  in  dried 
brewers’  yeast.  Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  the  intestinal  microorganisms 
in  the  turkey  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  required  factor.  How¬ 
ever,  the  inclusion  of  more  than 
usual  amounts  of  feeding  oil,  or  the 
absence  of  fish  meal  or  meat  scrap, 
aggravate  the  incidence  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  apparently  through  inhibition 
of  intestinal  synthesis  of  the  un¬ 
known  factor. 

The  inclusion  of  antibiotics  re¬ 
duced  the  severity  of  the  hock  dis¬ 
order  in  all  rations.  Likewise,  the 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Many  things  have  transpired  in 
our  little  corner  of  the  world  since 
our  last  writing.  A  lovly  rambling 
trip  in  late  Autumn  gave  us  glimpses 
of  a  dozen  States  and  we  found  each 
one  having  something  quite  special 
about  it  and  different  from  our  own. 

As  we  left  New  York,  corn  was 
being  harvested  all  over  the  country¬ 
side  and  the  mechanical  corn 
picker!,  like  miniature  dinosaurs, 
were  moving  back  and  forth  across 
nearly  every  field.  As  we  drove  on 
southward  across  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  our  admiration  was  aroused 
as  we  looked  over  not  acres,  but 
miles,  of  the  magnificent  corn  crop 
already  harvested.  Farther  south, 
there  were  many  groups  of  colored 
folk  husking  corn  in  the  hot  Octo¬ 
ber  sunshine.  Honeysuckle  was  in 
light  bloom  in  places  and  rambled 
thickly  over  stone  walls  and  rail 
fences  alike. 

We  paused  atop  the  beautiful 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  and  looked 
down  into  the  russet  and  maroon 
hued  valleys,  some  3,500  feet  below, 
and  gazed  upon  the  many  scattered 
cabins  and  old  weathered  homes  of 
the  farmers  and  miners;  later  they 
proved  of  friendly  attitude  and  were 
quick  to  offer  simple  hospitality.  It 
came  to  mind  how  wonderful  it  is 
that  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  every 
individual  can  work  and  play  as  he 
wishes  and  find  for  the  most  part 
peace  and  contentment  in  his  chosen 
walk  in  life.  It  truly  seemed  that 
way  as  we  talked  with  old  and 
young  there  in  the  hills,  while  the 
sun  left  the  warm  valleys  to  the 
purpling  shadow  blankets  of  twi¬ 
light.  ■ 

Most  interesting  to  us  were  the 
small  haystacks  that  dotted  fields  in 
the  valleys  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  They  looked  much  like  umber 
brown  ice  cream  cones  with  a  huge 
drinking  straw  stuck  down  through 
the  center.  In  reality  the  stacks  were 
likely  30  feet  in  diameter  and 
tapered  upward  almost  as  high, 
being  very  skillfully  stacked  around 
a  large  pole  in  the  center.  Here  and 
there  rail  fences  enclosed  the  cone, 
thereby  preventing  any  eating  of  the 
hay  until  the  proper  time.  When  the 
fences  later  are  taken  down,  the  ani¬ 
mals  eat  round  and  round  the  stacks, 
and  the  hay  slides  down  the  pole 
until  the  last  wisp  is  devoured. 
Then  the  farmer  opens  another 
cone. 

But  enough  from  our  memory 
pockets  for  now.  It’s  time  to  crack 
walnuts  for  our  feathered  friends’ 
breakfast  and  put  the  crushed  meats 
in  a  bowl  with  the  wild  weed  seeds, 
dry  crumbs,  corn  meal  and  squash 
seeds.  As  we  talk  about  the  birds 
here  by  the  fire,  we  think  of  the 
many  people  who  wish  for  warm 
weather  when  it  is  cold,  for  flowers 
and  summer  birds  when  there  is 
snow.  As  for  us,  we  just  cannot  see 
life  that  way.  At  this  time  of  year, 
We  think  how  unhappy  we  would  be 
if,  on  an  early  February  morning, 
we  should  find  bluebirds  had  re¬ 
placed  our  own  Chick  and  Dee! 

E.  R.  Hawkes 


inclusion  of  dried  brewers’  yeast  in 
the  starting  ration  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  reducing  this  trouble. 

Rations  for  the  Growing  Period 

Oats  may  be  fed  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  ration  for  growing 
turkeys  without  retarding  their 
growth  rate,  according  to  a  recent 
report  from  South  Dakota.  Calcula¬ 
tion  showed  this  ration  to  contain 
about  8  per  cent  fiber,  and  the 
efficiency  of  feed  conversion  was 
slightly  lower  on  this  level  of  fiber 
even  though  growth  was  not  affected. 

Enheptin  (amino  nitrothiazole)  in 
turkey  growing  pellets  continues  to 
be  the  most  effective  control  for 
blackhead  in  turkeys.  This  drug  is 
the  only  one  available  with  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  to  justify  its  use  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  this 
disease  in  turkeys.  Because  of  the 
cost  of  the  drug,  most  growers  rely 
on  therapeutics  rather  than  preven¬ 
tive  medication. 

Through  the  use  of  manufactured 
feeds,  turkey  growers  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  latest  discoveries  in 
nutrition  and  disease  control  that 
are  effectively  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing  the  typically  American 
holiday  bird — the  turkey. 


Baiting  for  Rat  Control 


The  selection  of  bait  is  important 
in  poisoning  rats,  according  to  a 
U.  S.  Government  report  on  rat  con¬ 
trol.  If  one  is  pestered  by  only  a 
few  rats,  it  should  be  easy  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Phosphorus-poisoned 
bait  set  out  one  night,  or  warfarin- 
poisoned  baits  set  out  for  several 
nights,  should  kill  the  rats.  For  that 
patter,  just  phosphorus  alone  may 
be  sufficient. 

If  a  large  number  of  rats  infest 
the  premises,  then  proper  baiting 
may  be  important.  Rats  are  crafty. 
When  a  considerable  number  in  a 
colony  are  killed,  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  ones  may  shy  away  from  the 
bait.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  a  little 
knowledge  of  rats  and  their  habits 
can  help  to  outwit  and  exterminate 
them. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  rats — 
the  Alexandrine,  or  black  rat;  and 
the  Norway,  or  brown  rat.  Despite 
their  names,  they  may  look  alike. 
Nevertheless  they  have  different 
habits  and  different  tastes.  The  black 


rat  is  an  “upstairs”  rat,  frequenting' 
attics,  roofs,  etc.  It  is  herbivorous 
and  prefers  vegetables,  fruits  and 
nuts.  The  brown  rat  is  a  “down¬ 
stairs”  rat  and  frequents  the  ground 
floor,  basements,  cellars,  and  lives 
on  or  underground  when  outdoors. 
This  rat  is  carnivorous;  it  likes  meat- 
type  baits,  such  as  raw  bacon,  raw 
or  cooked  fish,  and  raw  or  cooked 
meat.  The  easiest  way  to .  tell  the 

two  kinds  of  rats  apart  is  by  the 

tails.  The  black  rat’s  tail  is  longer 
than  its  body;  the  brown  rat’s  tail 
is  shorter. 

If  phosphorus1  or  warfarin  is  being 
used  with  less  than  100  per  cent 
success,  the  failure  may  be  due  to 
improper  baiting.  This  results  in 

rats  swallowing  only  enough  to  make 
them  sick  rather  than  enough  to 

kill  them.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
rats  build  up  a  tolerance  to  either 
phosphorus  or  warfarin.  The  best 
places  to  set  poisoned  baits  are  near 
ratholes  or  along  rat  runways.  Be 
sure  the  baits  are  fresh,  palatable 
and  those  preferred  by  the  kind  of 
rats  pestering  you. 
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Complete  Starter  Rations! 

Select  the  one  that  meets  the  needs  of  yovr  chicks 

■  I  \  \ 


iiSl® 


x  \ 

For  fast  growth  and  feathering — as  well  as  for  economy — feed  your 
chicks  one  of  these  improved  Beacon  Complete  Starter  Rations  .  .  . 


o 


o 


© 


o 


Unmedicated — contains  all  recorded  known  nutritional  re*" 
quirements  for  the  first  8  weeks  of  balanced  chick  development. 


Also  Available  on  order  with: 


Nitrosal — for  more  rapid  growth,  faster  feathering  and  good 
skin  coloring.  In  addition  it  aids  in  preventing  coccidiosis. 


Sulfaquinoxaline  (0.0125%  level) 


Megasul  (0.025%  level) 


For  those  who  want  protection 
against  coccidiosis  only,  we  have 
Beacon  Complete  Starter  with 
Sulfaquinoxaline  as  well  as  Nitro- 
phenide  (Megasul)  which  act  as 
effective  aids  in  preventing  early 
coccidiosis  without  interfering 
with  the  build  up  of  immunity  to 
the  disease. 

/ 

See  your  Beacon  Dealer  for  further  details.  Our  Feeds  are  sold 
by  Beacon  Dealers  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
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/  POULTRYMEN  i.X 
EVERYWHERE  ARE  MAKING 


R«o»lp,;8  . . 

toUl  Costs 

u»r  from 
■kw  Profit  ^p#r  1,c 
K  IT..  WCK  HAT 


SEE  WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY 
ABOUT  THIS  GREAT 
DUAL-PURPOSE  BIRD! 


BROILW  ^/SI^S-C-SS 

straight-RW  Siuv 

.  mA  August  2,  *951 
Jumber  started  ..  A*S 

1  1061 

toW  soli  ••••*"•  li  .  ^ 

„  ^  2  day.  Livability 

AS*  ..  I2  "°e“  .  ,rd  „  4  lbs. 

21.635  TTgt.  P®r  Ur 

Pounds  Sold  ..  Zl»° 


£‘These  pullets  dropped 
their  first  eggs  at  19  weeks 
and  quickly  went  to  70%, 
which  they  have  main¬ 
tained  ever  since.” 

“All  in  all  as  fine  a  flock 


as  I  ever  raised.” 

'&■  /.  B.  P. 


68.10°  lbs. 


pood  Csod 
pounds  of 
Pound,  of  fo®*  *er 

Soiling 


aest  Par  100  P°»ads 

pound  of 


of  food  .. 


31.8 

3.14 


,2t'  $  1,529.60 

4  780  lbs.  ©  •**/  *  ,’382.30 

•*16.856  lbs.  ©  -26/  - 

I  5, 911,90 

A. 9 31. 00 


‘Raised  100%  —  started  to 
$  lay  in  August  and  in  De- 
t£>  cember  pen  of  125  laid  as 
lj  high  as  117  eggs  per  day 
.  .  .  averaged  80%  all  win- 
I>u  ter.?’ 

i'j'j  En  /.  M.,  Poughkeepsie,', AL  V. 
i'A 

‘Can’t  hold  them  back  on 
S|>*  laying.  Livability  very 
good.  Average  production 
\\  75%.  4J4  to  5  lbs.  at  4) 
months  on  pullets. 

r'  “They  dress  best  of  all) 
layers.” 

£ M  F »  Bedford it 


These  actual  customer  results  show] 
what  great  producers  Hall  Bros.  Silver 
Hallcross  are  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 
They  lay  large  brown  eggs,  they  start 
laying  early  and  persistency  is  high.  For 
meat  you  get  quick,  economical  weight 
gains,  particularly  up  to  fryer  and 
!  roaster  weights.  They  dress  beautifully 
and  are  well-suited  for  the  production 
of  capons  and  caponettes.  Start  Silver 
Hallcross  now  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer  fori 
prices  and  delivery  dates. 


Write  for  your  copy 
of  Hall  Brothers 
catalog.  We  hatch 
chicks  from  6  Pure - 
breeds  and  7  Hall¬ 
cross  .  .  .  all  proven 
money-ma\ers. 


jj  HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


1 

*  aA  n«r 


•Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 


STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  oar  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  In 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  far  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 

NEW  BObK 


Free l 

Read  all  abeut  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 


1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


WOLF 

DEPT.  S 


fra.enedr-  hatchery 

GTbSONBURG,  OHIO 


“CAPON” 

"ELECTRIC"  DRY  CELLS, 

batteries  or  light  socket  do  it. 

Without  tearing  or  twisting  of 
delicate  parts.  Press  button,  the 
rooster  becomes  a  permanent 
CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure  are  yours,  illus¬ 
trated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with 
your  name  and  address  brings  it  to  you. 
Without  cost  or  obligation. 

HOWARD  BEUOY 

No.  22 ,  CEDAR  VALE,  KANS.,  U.  S.  A. 


OIF 

“FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


As  a  reward  for  ordering  your  chicks  four  weeks  in  advance 
we  will  send  you  WOLF  “AAA”  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regular  “AAA”  dUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  7  Breeds  backed  by  42  years  of  rigid  flock 
Improvement  work.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with  overnight 
delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  you  how  to  make  money  with  your  poultry. 
Tells  all  about  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS  from 
U.  S.  Approved-Pul  loro  m  Passed  Flocks. 


Side-Money  with  Geese 

Born  on  a  farm,  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  raising  geese,  along  with 
other  fowls.  Each  year  I  keep  a  few 
old  geese  and  enough  ganders  to 
start  a  new  flock  each  Spring.  I  put 
the  geese  in  a  pen  where  their  eggs 
will  not  be  broken  or  molested  by 
dogs  or  other  birds.  The  eggs  on  our 
farm  are  all  hatched  by  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  and  the  youngsters  are 
given  a  little  corn  along  with  their 
other  feed  until  well  started. 

The  mother  and  goslings  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  plenty  of  green  grass  and 
water.  I  find  that  they  neither  need 
nor  desire  much  additional  feed  if 
grass  is  available.  In  July  and 
August  the  flock  is  picked.  Their 
feathers  are  saved  and  sold  at  a 
good  price.  This  is  my  first  source 
of  revenue  from  the  geese. 

About  the  middle  of  November 
each  year  those  to  be  killed  are 


Geese  make  a  profitable  sideline  to 
the  poultry  enterprise  on  a  farm. 
This  deep  bodied  Pilgrim  female  is 
owned  by  Thomas  Heavitt,  Assinippi, 
Plymouth  County,  Mass 

penned  up  and  liberally  supplied 
with  whole  com  and  a  fattening 
mash.  One  week  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  most  of  this  group  is 
marketed;  the  rest  are  carried  over 
for  the  Christmas  trade  on  already 
booked  orders.  By  following  this 
method,  I  make  more  money,  and 
with  less  worry,  trouble  and  time 
than  if  I  kept  them  much  longer. 
Last  year  I  hatched  enough  young 
ones  to  buy  a  television  set  from 
the  profit  I  made  from  them. 

For  the  past  seven  years  I  have 
raised  both  the  Toulouse  and  the 
Embden  as  they  are  good  for  both 
meat  and  eggs.  I  make  the  most 
money  on  the  hatching  eggs  which 
I  sell  to  friends;  some  I  ship  away. 
Last  season  they  sold  at  $3.00  for 
15  eggs.  Any  countrywoman  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  this  easy  way 
to  make  side  money.  Moreover,  you 
do  not  have  to  ,have  a  stream  of 
water  if  you  keep  geese  the  way 
I  do;  also  I  do  not  keep  many  over 
the  Winter.  The  females  lay  steadily 
for  about  three  months  after  they 
start.  Mrs.  j.  tj. 


About  Broiler  Batteries 

We  intend  to  build  a  new  home 
and  the  idea  has  occurred  to  us  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  use  the 
cellar  for  batteries  in  which  to  rear 
broilers.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
idea?  In  the  past  we  have  tried  to 
rear  broilers  in  batteries,  adding  a 
scratch  grain  to  their  ration  when 
the  birds  were  five  weeks  old,  but 
we  have  experienced  poor  results. 

w.  B.  B. 

The  use  of  batteries  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  broilers  is  always  a 
questionable  practice.  I  would  not 
recommend  that  you  build  a  new 
home  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
cellar  for  batteries  in  which  to  rear 
broilers.  You  would  be  better  off  to 
construct  an  outside  poultry  house 
and  rear  the  broilers  on  tfie  floor. 
This  would  not  involve  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  much  more  money  and 
would  leave  you  in  a  better  position 
to  develop  a  good  broiler  business. 

Coming  back  to  your  former  prob¬ 
lem  of  not  being  able  to  rear  good 
birds  in  the  battery,  I  do  not  think 
you  should  add  a  scratch  grain  to 
your  ration  when  the  birds  are  five 
weeks  old,  particularly  with  battery 
birds.  They  should  be  on  a  straight 
all-mash  feed  until  they  are  at  least 
eight  weeks  old,  then  changed  to  a 
broiler  feed  for  the  last  few  weeks. 


Look  for  a  tough  wedge  for  a 
tough  log. —  Publius  Syrus’  Maxim 
719 


White 


f 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  year % 


Ideal  for  broilers  —  grow  fast,  feather 
evenly,  dress  clean  (no  dark  pin  feath¬ 
ers)  meat  is  tender  and  delicious,  weigh 
up  to  5  lbs.  at  13  weeks! 


Wonderful  Layers  —  mature  early,  into 
persistent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 
Cold  weather  doesn’t  slow  them  'up  a 
bit.  (Our  breeders  for  generation^  ha\e 
braved  winters’  coldest  in  our  f-.oous 
open  front  houses.) 


It’ll  pay  you  to  try  Tolman’s  Rocks  this 
year.  Baby  Chicks  or 
Hatching  Eggs  avail- 
able  at  reasonable 
prices. 


Every  breeder  100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum 
Clean. 


Write  today  for  FREE 
circular  describ¬ 
ing  this  famous 
strain. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


ioseph  tolman  Mr- 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks’  proven 
nocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad.  county  agent,  andleading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


FEITT-U-l.-M-m 


Tells  how  we  produce 
.  ,  .  ,  these  big  rugged  moun¬ 

tain  grown  birds.  Also  got  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu  • 
slvo  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  todayt 


iOE  PARKS _ 

ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bail  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


CBAMBC/UH 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex-  Link)  CHICKS 

Order  Early  I  You  can  depend  on 
Chamberlin  Barred  Bocks  and 
Red-Rocks  for  meat  and  egg 
profits.  Proven  on  hundreds  of 
farms.  Backed  by  25  years 
breeding. 

All  chicks  from  our  Vt.  -  TJ.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders. 

Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  yours  soon! 
Writs  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  B™aid>ol?i6vt 
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Cornish-X-Hampshires ;  Cornish-X-Rocl 
A  u  s  t  r  a-X-Whites;  Wyandottes-X-Roc 
Hampshire-X-Rocks ;  Minorca-X-Leghori 
....  ~  etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  ProiU 

fancy  market  eggs  and  broilers.  Pullon 
Passed.  U.  S.  Approved.  CATALOG  F1UC 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  826- B,  Decatur,  i 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  weeks 
old.  B.  O.  P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SQUABS 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squahs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORiZE  ail  fowl  Free  bulletin 
tell*  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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how  to  SPREAD 
cocctdtosis 


how  to  CONTROL 
coccidlosis 


Open  hopper  on  the  floor  encourages  contamination  of  the  feed  with 

coccidia  in  droppings. 


A  protected  hopper  keeps  chickens  out  of  the  feed.  A  raised,  screened  plat¬ 
form  helps  to  prevent  contamination  with  coccidia.  ■ 


wmi 


Open  water  bucket  produces  wet  litter  imme¬ 
diately  around  it.  Coccidia  survive  and 
develop  well  in  such  places. 


ENEMY  OF  POULTRY 

Coccidiosis  is  the  most  common  disease 
of  poultry,  and  worldwide  in  its  scope.  The 
incidence  of  coccidiosis  is  greatest  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer,  especially  during 
wet  weather.  Coccidiosis  germs  are  prob¬ 
ably  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
all  poultry  flocks,  and  need  only  the 
proper  environmental  factors  in  order  to 
become  rampant.  In  young  chicks  the 
mortality  from  coccidiosis  may  exceed  90 
per  cent  unless  proper  treatment  is 
promptly  administered;  older  birds  have  a 
lower  death  rate  but  frequently  carry  the 
disease  in  a  chronic  form.  Control  mea¬ 
sures,  as  shown,  are  the  best  means  of 
prevention.  The  pictures  on  this  page 
were  taken  by  John  F.  Brock  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Levine,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  is  also 
responsible  for  the  arrangement. 


A  fountain  on  a  raised  screen  platform  reduces 
contamination.  A  pan  catches  the  drip  and 
keeps  the  floor  and  litter  dry. 


This  litter  is  only  about  half  an  inch  deep.  Coccidia  like  that.  They  accumu¬ 
late,  are  easily  accessible  to  chickens,  and  do  not  dry  out  as  the  droppings 

accumulate. 


When  the  litter  is  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  coccidia  are  buried, 
scattered;  not  as  easily  found  by  chickens,  and  are  killed  by  the  drying 

action  of  the  litter. 


When  chickens  are  crowded  into  small  areas,  large  numbers  of  coccidia  are 

always  produced. 


Plenty  of  room  for  chickens  reduces  the  density  of  infection  with  coccidia. 
Allow  one  square  foot  per  chick  and  three  to  four  square  feet  for  adults. 
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,  THE  DIFFERENCE  YOU  GET 
j  BETWEEN  SMALL  AND  LARGE  EGGS 
IS  $2.00  to  $3.00  MORE  PER  CASE . . . 
Change  This  Season  to  STERN’S  for  The  Large  Egg  Strain! 

•  Open  your  door  to  a  new  source  of  profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS’. 
“Longevity  Leghorns”  to  produce  for  you  the  largest  size  white  eggs  available 
anywhere  today.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  STERN  BROS.  “Longevity 
Leghorns”  captured  first  prize  in  '51  for  having 
produced  the  largest  size  eggs  for  six  straight 
years.  This  remarkable  achievement  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  50-week  period  these 
vigorous,  sturdy,  productive  birds  laid ’an  aver¬ 
age  of  284  large,  white  eggs  of  superior  interior 
quality.  STERN  BROS’,  entry  swept  the  field  of 
more  than  60  competitive  breeders  to  win  this 
honor.  STERN  BROS’,  champion  Longevity  “Hen 
Chicks"  were  selected  at  random  from  the  same 
batches  that  are  ordinarily  sold  to  you.  This  is 
your  assurance  that  when  you  buy  STERN’S 
“Longevity  Leghorns”,  you  are  getting  the  most 
prolific  producers  of  large  size  eggs  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  American  laying  houses  today. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE,  CATALOG 
AND  FULL  INFORMATION! 


d 


HEN"'! 
CHICKS  l 

FROM  2  to  *5  YEAR  OLD  j 

LEGHORN  j 


DEPEND  ON  STERN’S 
JERSEY  STRAIN 
‘MEAT  BIRDS’ 

•  You’ve  seen  ’em  all — now 
stop  taking  chances.  Switch 
to  STERN’S  Jersey  Strain 
of  New  Hampshires  and 
Rock  Hamp  Crosses.  Every¬ 
where  they  are  bringing 
huge  returns  as  the  finest 
in  “all-purpose”  meat  birds. 

STERN’S  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  produce  a  terrific 
number  of  large  brown  eggs 
of  superior  interior  quality. 
They  market-out  as  plump, 
golden-c  o  I  o  r  e  d  premium 
‘heavies.’ 

STERN’S  ROCK  -  HAMP 
CROSSES  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves  for  livability, 
rapid  growth  and  quick 
feathering.  They  are  famous 
for  broiler  and  meat  profits. 


•  V  -  -  -  '  ■  -•  " 
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Sicrn  Bros 

*•— *  P.O.  BOX  Hi  SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


for  TOP-GRADE  SNOW-WHITE 
FANCY  EGGS 


From  250-314  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicks 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  “take  it.” 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

fa*  ScivcKjA.  Tfoeuf 

Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean. 


Top  Profits 

“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  5600  today.  Our 
receiver  pays  top  prices 
for  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high 
egg  quality.” — 

Fred  Manders,  N.J. 


34  Years 

Hatching  from 

HEN  BREEDERS 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  B-46,  VINELAND,  N. 


CATALOG 


Write  for 
YOURS! 


siredCB® 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


HEM 
BRIEDE 


Rugged,  Easy  To  Raise ,  Thrifty 


PA. -N.J.  U.  S.  APPROVED' 

PULLORUM  CLE 

>*4$^'WHITE’S 


518  Crown  Street  -  Morrisville,  Pa. 


LEGH0RI1S 

BRED  FROM  OLD  HENS 


Experience  indicates 
that  hatching  leghorns 
from  old  hen  breeders 
is  the  most  effective 
way  to  combat  leucosis. 

Safeguard  YOUR  in¬ 
vestment — buy  vigorous 
healthy  leghorns  from 
WHITE'S  HATCHERY. 

Penna.  &  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

Pullorum  CLEAN.  Praised  for  45  years  as 
persistent  and  intensive  year  'round  layers— 
with  above  average  production  and  hatch- 
ability,  due  to  selective  breeding,  rigid  culling. 
BEAUTIFUL  NEW  CATALOG  is  real  buying 
guide  to  dependable 
Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Crosses,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Sex  Links,  Cornish 
Crosses,  White  Rocks — 

1  sent  FREE  if  you  write 
!  at  once. 


JAWLiVi 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
'ring  in  the 
Profits' 


They  sure  will  —  they’ll  Increase  your  profits  by 
more  efficient  production.  With  Hawley  Leghorns 
you’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  larger  eggs  —  and  at 
LOWEST  Feed  Cost  per  dozen.  Our  customers 
know  these  facts  to  be  true.  Years  of  trapnest 
and  progeny-test  breeding  assure  these  profitable 
results.  Try  some  —  see  for  yourself. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Also  available  Bed-Rock  Cross,  and  Gray-Leghorn 
(White  Egg)  Cross.  Plan  to  order  early.  Write 
today  for  FREE  descriptive  folder. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


"lOUene.  Quality  Pledamutaled." 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
BOX  20, _ BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


INDIAN  HEAD  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


White  Leghorn  Chicks^ 

FROM  OUR  OWN  FARM 
BRED  FOR  PROFITS  FOR  YOU 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  —  ORDER  NOW 

BOX  288  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


A  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS! 


CHfWLarge  nens  rnauju  wuu  uuucs,  meu 
production.  Low  Prices  on  Str.  Hun  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


flauM 


BIG  TYPE  LEGHIORNS 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


The  correct  weight  for  a  bantam  is 
from  one-fifth  to  not  over  one-fourth 
of  its  large  prototype .  This  outstand-  . 
ing  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  grand 
champion  bantam  at  the  1951  Boston 
Poultry  Show,  is  owned  by  A.  O. 
Schilling,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  is 
the  originator  of  this  breed  of 
bantams. 

What  About  the  Bantam? 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

fowls.  If,  and  when,  one  becomes 
known  as  a  good  bantam  breeder, 
there  is  always  a  ready  market  at 
fair  prices  for  pets,  for  breeders  and 
for  show  birds. 

It  is  surprising  what  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices  good  specimens  in  the 
popular  bantam  breeds  bring,  once 
you  become  known  as  a  breeder  of 
top  quality  specimens.  As  a  rule 
many  of  these  prospective  breeders, 
who  look  for  specimens  of  bantams 
for  a  hobby,  are  willing  to  pay 
good  prices  and  are  well  able  to.  You 
will  always  find  that  people  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  liberal  in  behalf  of  their 
hobbies  than  in  matters  of  cold¬ 
blooded  business.  And  bantams  are 
essentially  a  hobby. 

A  Profitable  Sideline 

As  a  satisfactory,  profitable  and 
very  pleasant  sideline  or  hobby, 
keeping  bantams  is  one  of  the  best 
I  know  of.  It  is  not  advisable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  develop  the  bantam  hobby 
into  a  business  or  vocation.  I  have 
known  many  people  to  try  that  with 
no  success  whatsoever,  the  reason 
being  that  the  economy  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  bantams,  commercially,  is 
less  than  that  of  large  fowls.  So, 
if  you  yearn  for  poultry  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  do  not  go  into  bantams.  There 
is  no  ever-ready  market  at  any  day 
at  the  corner  grocery  or  market  for 
surplus  bantam  eggs,  nor  for  the 
chickens  or  fowls  with  the  itinerant 
huckster,  when  your  bantams  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  There  is 
likewise  no  market  for  the  young 
birds,  off  in  type,  size  or  color, 
which  you  have  culled  from  the 
growing  flock  to  dispose  of  quickly. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  ready  market  at 
any  time  for  such,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  large  fowl. 

The  only  ever-ready  market  for 
bantams  and  bantam  eggs  as  food 
is  for  the  family  table.  Though  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  both 
are  just  as  edible,  you  are  not  always 
able  to  turn  them  into  cash  as  in 
the  case  of  the  large  fowl  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  market. 

Bantams  will  not  produce  as  many 
eggs  in  a  year  as  the  large  fowls, 
nor  will  they  produce  as  much  flesh 
at  as  little  expense.  There  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  this.  Skilled  breeders 
have  b  een  breeding  l  and  selecting 
large  poultry  for  more  than  100 
years  with  the  aim  of  developing 
more  eggs  per  year  and  more  flesh 
for  less  money.  The  result  is  that 
flock  averages  of  good  producing 
strains  of  business  chickens  average 
200  eggs  per  year,  and  broilers  are 
grown  to  the  amazing  weight  of  five 
pounds  in  12  weeks  or  better.  This 
is  not  true  of  bantam  breeding. 

The  Bantam  Breeds 

The  bantam  is  closest  in  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  Red  Jungle  Fowl 
which,  according  to  Charles  Darwin, 
is  the  progenitor  of  all  domestic 
chickens.  The  Red  Jungle  Fowl,  or 
G  alius  Bankiva,  was  but  slightly 
larger  than  the  bantam  of  today 
and  closely  resembled  the  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Black  Red  Game  Bantam  in 
color  and  shape.  His  habits  and  man¬ 
ner  of  life  were  far  closer  to  those 
of  the  bantam  than  to  the  large  fowl 
which  has  been  bred  for  so  many 
years  for  such  entirely  different  pur¬ 
poses.  To  me,  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  seems  to  have  been  the 
Jungle  Fowl,  then  the  bantam  and 
then,  as  the  stress  of  living  grew 
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gradually  and  increasingly  greater, 
today’s  large  fowl. 

The  Game  bantams  are  miniatures 
of  the  large  Game  fowls  represented 
by  the  Old  English,  Modern,  and 
American  Game  varieties — very  at¬ 
tractive  and  widely  bred.  Hardy, 
lively  little  fellows,  they  are  bred 
in  no  less  than  10  colors  and  color 
patterns — White,  Black,  Blue,  Black 
Breasted  Red,  Brown  Red,  Silver 
Duckwing,  Golden  Duckwing,  Bir¬ 
chen,  Blue  Breasted  Red  and  Red 
Pyle. 

The  Polish  bantams  are  miniatures 
of  the  eight  different  varieties  of  the 
large  Polish.  There  are  two  varieties: 
those  with  large  round  crests  and 
also  beards,  and  those  with  only  the 
crests.  They  are  bred  in  White, 
White  Crested  Black,  Golden  Laced, 
Silver  Laced,  Buff  Laced  and  Blue. 

The  Barred  Rock  bantams  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  our  shows.  They  are 
exact  miniatures  of  the  large  Barred 
Rock  which  everyone  knows.  White 
fipek  feaatamSi  Buff  Rock  bantams; 
Partridge  Rock  bantams  and  Colum¬ 
bian  Rock  bantams  duplicate  in  color 
the  corresponding  colors  in  the  large 
fowls,  but  are  not  yet  as  common 
as  the  one  with  the  Barred  coloring. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  bantams 
are  becoming  very  popular  and  are 
simply  miniatures  of  this  noted 
breed,  originating  in  the  smallest 
State. 

White  Leghorn  bantams  are  lovely 
little  replicas  of  the  exhibition  White 
Leghorn.  Pearl  White  in  color,  their 
contours  form  a  combination  of 
curved  lines  which  universally  at¬ 
tract  any  lover  of  beauty. 

The  Cochin  bantams,  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  are  one  of  the  breeds  most  uni¬ 
versally  bred.  Full  feathered,  low  set 
with  soft  fluffy  plumage,  quiet  and 
friendly  in  disposition,  they  are  bred 
in  Buff,  Black,  White,  Partridge  and 
Blue,  with  now  and  then  some 
breeder  specializing  on  Columbian 
pattern  of  feathers,  like  the  Light 
Brahmas.  The  Brahma  bantams,  bred 
in  Light,  Dark  and  Buff  color  pat¬ 
tern  duplicating  the  large  fowls,  are 
very  popular  and  rightly  so. 

These  varieties  and  breeds  are 
illustrations  of  how  a  preference 
may  be  gratified  in  the  different 
kinds  of  bantams  which  are  avail¬ 
able;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  not  originate  new 
bantam  breeds. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  basically 
the  bantam  is  just  a  miniature  large 
fowl.  His  processes  of  growth  and 
life  are  identical.  His  period  of  incu¬ 
bation  is  the  same  and,  in  all  other 
matters  of  care  and  management,  he 
is  just  the  same  as  the  large  fowl, 
only  smaller.  And  this  is  important: 
only  a  little  bantam  is  a  desirable 
bantam.  If  you  are  to  breed  bantams, 
select  small  specimens  of  the  breed. 
The  correct  weight  for  a  bantam  is 
from  one-fifth  to  not  over  one-fourth 
of  its  large  prototype.  These  weights 
are  all  stated  in  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  published  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association, 
which  gives  specific  descriptions 
with  illustrations,  in  most  cases,  of 
all  recognized '  breeds  and  varieties 
of  land  and  waterfowl.  There  are 
now  more  than  100  varieties  of 
recognized  bantams  and,  from  this 

book,  anyone  can  select  a  color  and 
shape  pattern  to  suit  his  or  her  own 
personal  fancy  or  taste. 

A  flock  of  bantams  on  a  farm  or 
a  country  home  makes  a  wonderful 
project  for  a  boy  or  a  girl.  Nothing 
is  finer  or  more  helpful  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  right  kind  of 

character  in  young  folks  than  the 

ownership,  care  and  management  of 

live  things. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 
Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 4.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 


Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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PREPARE  NOW  for  SPRING 

ORDER  YOUR  BROODER  HOUSES 

Young-Bilt  Sectional  Buildings  are 

ECONOMICAL  •  DURABLE  •  COMPACT 

Models  available  for  any  number 
of  birds.  Free  circular.  Write  now. 

Freight  paid  to  many  states. 

m  vai  i ki ^ r\  16  Depot  Street 

E.  C»  YOUNC  CO*  Randolph,  Mas*. 

This  model  will  house  120  to  140  layers  at  low 
cost  per  bird.  Made  in  sections,  from  select  lum¬ 
ber.  Size  20'x20' — $435. 


VrcsJ 


vOGffiS 

"HlGfHEEoT 


BUY-WORD 
for  Successful 
Poultrymen  and 
i  \\  Dairymen 


HARPER  FEED  MILLS,  INC. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.  •  WASHINGTON,  PA. 

AMAZING  NEW  TRAP! 


Can’t 

Harm 

Pets 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar • 
anteed HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 

"hAVAHARt7  5 -fT,  Worrit.,  Ossining,  NY." 

Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 

Nam  a 

Address _ ' 


i 

9 

e 

» 

» 


i 

i 
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I3.95 


complete 


CHICK 
BROODER 

combination; 

50  AAA  Vitality  Chicks 
(Assorted  Heavies) — and 
All-Metal  Box  Brooder 
Complete. 


For  this  and  other 
outstanding  values 
write  for  our  BIG 
ILLUSTRATED  FREE 
CATALOG. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


RANGE  SHELTERS 


&  Brooder  Houses 


75  Pullet  Shelter  $33.85 
150  Pullet  Shelter  $71.50 
Send  for  Free  Literature 
W.  B.  Booher  Equipment  Co..  M.  C.  52,  Warren,  Ohio 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  31st  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross.  Special  Wk.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


- GRAY  -  LEGHORN  CROSS  - 

California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5-A. _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

BARRED  Holland  X  White  Leghorn 
Cross  Breed  Baby  Chicks 

The  White  Egg  Layer  often  called  Speckled  Romans. 
Also  White  Leghorn,  White  Rock  and  New  Hamp- 
sliires.  PULLETS,  COCKERELS  or  STRAIGHT 
RUN.  Males  3  cts.  up;  Pullets  26  cts.  up.  Ohio- 
6-  S.  Aproved.  Write  for  Price  List. 

WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


GRAYBI  LL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


For  Bigger  Profits,  write  tor  free  prices  on  our  largo 
Type  WH.  Leghorns  &  New  Hampshires  from  our  own 
Personal  Supervised  Breeders.  St.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Postpaid  Live  Del.  Guar.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  FARMS, 
BOX  6.  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA. 


aby 


CHICKS  Started 

roved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampehlres.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed  Year  around  service. 
qYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  M.  V, 

Sale:  Chicks  from  pullorum  clean  N.  Hampshire 

s  and  pedigreed  sires  whose  dam’s  egg  records  were 
ugh  as  321  eggs.  We  also  have  Cornish  Hamp.  cross 
I  Cor n ish.  $15-100.  H.  Burnham.  N.  Collins.  N.  Y. 


Live  louliry.  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 

AA 1.  x  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1889. 
„  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


An  All-Purpose  Mash 

An  all-purpose  mash,  used  by  the 
poultry  department  at  the  New 
Jersey  station,  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults  when  fed  to  chicks,  broilers, 
breeders  or  layers.  This  mash  is  not 
an  all-mash  ration,  and  should  be 
supplemented  with  proper  grain 
feeding.  The  following  is  the  mash 
mixture  on  the  basis  of  a  ton  mix, 
stated  in  terms  of  pounds:  yellow 
corn  meal,  600;  wheat  bran,  200; 
flour  wheat  middlings,  200;  pulver¬ 
ized  heay  oats,  200;  soybean  oil  meal, 
300;  meat  scrap  or  fish  mtal,  150; 
alfalfa  leaf  meal,  130;  dried  skim- 
milk,  buttermilk  or  whey,  50;  liver 
meal  or  dried  yeast,  TO;  limestone 
with  manganese,  40;  steamed  bone 
meal,  30;  iodized  salt,  20;  poultry 
feeding  oil  (2000A-400D)  10. 

This  mixture  is  complete  in  every 
respect  for  mash-grain  feeding  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  safety  to 
warrant  its  use  regardless  of  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions.  It  meets  the 
needs  of  all  ages  of  poultry. 


Incubator  Temperatures 

Do  different  incubators  require 
different  temperatures?  Should  the 
eggs  be  cooled  once  in  a  while  when 
they  are  in  the  incubator?  a.  e.  h. 

Incubator  temperatures  are  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  on  the  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  being  used.  If  it  contains  a  fan 
providing  circulation  of  air  in  the 
machine,  the  temperature  should  be 
99% -100  degrees  F.  If  there  is  no 
artificial  air  movement  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  temperature  should  be  103 
degrees  F.  at  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  eggs.  Eggs  need  not  be  cooled 
during  the  incubation  process  unless 
temperatures  rise  above  those  noted. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  cool 
the  eggs  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  not  more  than  an  hour  once  a 
day.  If  the  incubators  are  operated 
properly,  there  is  no  value  whatso¬ 
ever  in  cooling;  in  fact,  it  might  even 
be  harmful. 


Feed  for  Poults 

Please  tell  me  how  and  what  to 
feed  poults.  Should  they  get  any 
grain  in  addition  to  mash?  Should 
the  baby  poults  be  started  on  a 
regular  floor  or  on  wire?  j.  m. 

Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

Turkeys  will  grow  best  if  supplied 
with  a  standard  turkey  starter  mash, 
fed  without  grain.  However,  fairly 
good  growth  can  be  obtained  with 
a  regular  chick  mash,  especially 
when  they  can  have  access  to  sun¬ 
light.  I  would  not  feed  any  grain 
until  the  young  poults  are  eight 
weeks  old.  The  baby  poults  should 
be  started  on  a  regular  floor,  the 
same  as  for  chicks.  After  they  are 
four  weeks  old,  a  wire  floor  is  better 
although,  if  no  chickens  are  around, 
the  growing  turkeys  can  be  allowed 
out  on  the  ground.  Young  turkeys 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  chickens. 


Recommendations  for 
Brooding  Lights 

What  are  the  recommendations  for 
brooding  lights  with  chicks?  How 
many  bulbs  are  needed  for  500 
chicks?  g.  w.  s. 

According  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
infra-red  bulbs  of  250-watt  capacity 
should  be  placed  18  inches  above  the 
litter  for  the  first  week  of  brooding, 
and  then  raised  about  three  inches 
each  week  thereafter  if  the  house 
temperature  is  over  40  degrees  F. 
In  colder  houses  raise  the  bulbs  only 
two  inches  a  week.  Eight  bulbs  are 
recommended  for  500  chicks. 


Hatching  Duck  and  Goose 
Eggs 

I  would  like  to  hatch  out  some 
Muscovy  duck  and  some  goose  eggs 
this  Fall,  so  that  they  will  be  a  good 
size  by  Spring.  Can  they  be  hatched 
in  an  electric  incubator?  w.  C.  R. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

Goose  and  Muscovy  duck  eggs  may 
be  hatched  in  an  electric  incubator, 
but  you  must  keep  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  at  a  high  level  at  all  times  by 
sprinkling  water  on  the  eggs  at  least 
once  a  day. 


HEALTHY  CHICK  HEWS 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE 
PULLETS  ON  RANGE 

About  April  15th  we  put  all  pullets  over 
eight  weeks  old  on  range.  Feed  and 
water  are  placed  in  the  house.  Pullets 
are  locked  in  the  house  for  one  day  on 
Leghorns  and  two  days  on  heavy  breeds. 
Then  the  door  is  opened  and  the  feed 
and  water  placed  just  outside  the  house. 
We  never  drive  the  pullets  out.  With 
heavies  we  throw  sod  up  to  the  door  so 
they  can  walk  in  and  out  easily.  As 
pullets  range  we  move  feed  and  water 
farther  from  the  house. 

Feed:  We  give, the  pullets  on  the  range 
what  commercial  growing  mash  and 
heavy  oats  they  will  eat  in  two  hours 
each  morning.  They  go  hungry  until 
4:00  P.M.  when  we  scatter  on  the 
ground  what  scratch  grain  they  will 
clean  up  in  half  an  hour.  Scratch  is 
equal  parts  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 
Their  appetite  is  sharp  and  they  forage 
farther  for  bugs  and  grass.  We  clean  all 
water  fountains  daily.  We  skip  morning 
feeding  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 
By  restricting  feed  to  what  they  will 
eat  twice  a  day,  no  feed  is  wasted  and 
pullets  make  better  use  of  feed.  Also, 
they  mature  slower,  grow  into  larger 
birds,  are  not  as  likely  to  pick,  and 
usually  have  a  heavier  coating  of 
feathers.  They  lay  larger  eggs  and  lay 
more  consistently. 


P.S.  Our  catalog  contains  plans  for  our 
“A”  type  shelter,  which  is  easy  to  build. 


Facts  About  Babcock’s 
Healthy  Chicks 


Size  of  Business:  We  have  22,000  layers 
here  at  Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  We 
think  we  have  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  breeding  farms  in  the  U.S. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Our  Leghorns 
hold  the  high  three-year  average  (’48, 
’49  and  ’50)  at  egg  laying  tests  for  all 
pens  entered  over  all  breeders  of  all 
breeds  in  the  U.S.  We  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  trophy  in  1949  with  the  highest 
average  ever  made  by  any  breeder.  In 
1949  we  won  the  California  Egg  Laying 
Test  with  the  highest  production  and 
greatest  profit  ever  made  to  that  time. 
We  have  had  high  Leghorn  pen  in  the 
U.S.  four  times;  1942,  1945,  1947,  and 
1949.  The  1945  pen  holds  the  all-time 
world  record  for  egg  production — both 
eggs  and  points — over  all  breeds,  f 
R.  I.  Reds:  We  have  good  Reds,  We 
entered  them  at  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Missouri  tests  last  year.  They  won 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  tests — 
high  for  all  breeds.  The  Missouri  pen 
was  high  pen  in  the  U.S.,  all  tests,  all 
breeds.  Laid  big  eggs,  too!  You  will  like 
our  Reds, 

Sex-link  Cross »  Our  Red-Rocks  (sex- 
links)  are  wonderful  layers,  beautiful 
birds.  Cockerels  make  good  broilers, 
roasters,  and  capons.  You  will  like  them, 
too.  Bred  primarily  to  live  and  lay. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed:  We  get  a  high 
percentage  of  repeat  business.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 
Guarantee  98%  sexing  accuracy. 


FREE 

48-PAGE 

BABCOCK 

CATALOG 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog 
at  once. 

Name 

Address  — 


j  Post  Office 

.  « 


Statev~. 


HICKORy 
GROVE 
CHICKS 

jfygkorni  •  (Red* 
jRtd  Kocki 


Now  Hatching  . . 

Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns, 
production  -bred 
Reds  and  Red- 
Rocks.  37  years 
producing  healthy 
chicks.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE 
Folder  and  prices. 


0.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON,  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 

SHELLENBERGER  * S  LEGHORNS 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  BloodtestecL 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34.  Richfield,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5.  PA. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

KOOKSIBE leghor  ns 

PULLETS  —  4  to  IS 

'  weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 

HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


\ 


WRITE 
FOR  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


LITTER  STIRRER 

Gasoline  or  Electric  Powered 

Your  litter  will  keep  dry  and  refreshed  and  free 
from  dampness  when  you  keep  if  constantly  stirred- 
up.  The  Ward  Litter  Stirrer  does  it  Better,  Easier, 
and  in  Less  Time. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 


BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE 


NO.  ACTON,  MASS. 


Greenbrier  Pickers — Herrick  Seml-Sealders—  Egomatie  Egg 
Graders— Wright  Egg  Washers 
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THE  SIGN  OF  A  GOOD  POULT 


Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Mass. 
U.  S.  Approved.  For  White  Hollands 
Write  or  Visit  —  GERARD  FARM, 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S. D.A. 
Small  Whites— Broad  Breasted  Bronze— White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


L I  N  EJi  V  I  L  L  E 


3.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Fair  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

UNESVILLE  HATCHERY 

BOX  14.  UNESVILLE.  PENNA. 


with  BROAD-BREASTED 
Domes  Strain 

BONNIE  BANK 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 


FREE! 

COLORFUL- NEW 
FOLDER 

Get  your  cop/! 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bonk  poults 
moke  more 
money  for  youl 
Write  today! 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
—command  premium  prices! 
From  U.  S.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  Breed¬ 
ers.  One  strain  only.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery,  officially  inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  for  illustrated 
folder  and  prices! 


BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 


P.  O.  Box  R-2,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


All  poults  from  Pullorum  clean  breed¬ 
ers  —  Conn.  State  tube  tested.  Robart 
Farm  premium  quality  turkeys  always 
bring  top  market  prices.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature. 


ROBART  TURKEY  FARM 

WEST  WILLINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


DOUBLEBREASTED 
BRONZE  POULTS 


February  to  July 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Won  Grand  Champion  1951 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
on  Dressed  Bird. 


Prices  Reasonable 


WILA  TURKEY  RANCH 

L.  H.  FOSSELMAN,  Owner 
WILA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

ALSO 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 

For  Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  and 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  8.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-2,  Rt.  6,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


DAY-  OLD  TURKEY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Wh.  Hollands,  Beltsville  Small 
Whites  and  Nebraskans  for  Spring  Delivery.  Noted 
for  Good  Livability,  early  maturity  and  uniformity  of 
poults.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Telephone  2557 

BOX  10-R  SELLERS VILLE,  PA. 


Broadtoreasted. 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTEFtTOWN,  MD. 


MB  NAB  FARM  TURKEYS 

B.  B.  BRONZE  AND  BOURBON  RED  POULTS 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
MRS.  ALICE  WOLFE  SATTLER 
MONKTON  MARYLAND 


WKite  Holland  Poults 

MASS. -U.S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

THEY  LIVE.  Customer  reports  to  Michigan  Poultry 
Improvement  Ass’n.  show  98%  livability  for  Silver  Ward 
Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
poults — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands, 
USDA  Beltsville  Whites.  Truck  delivery,  reasonable 
prices,  early  order  discounts.  Free  catalog.  Write  today. 
Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland.  Michigan 

USDA  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c.  Free 
catalog.  MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


Lukas 


U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Poults 


Heavy  Moat  Type  Broad  Breasted  Wh.  Hollands 
(many  of  our  Wh.  Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh 
18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults, 
Nebraskan  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

P.  O.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
ON  BIL-MAlt  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 

Send  for  price  list,  literature  from  Michigan's  only 
Record  of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R-2  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

HT  UR  KEYS* 

V  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 

5  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS  ij 

i*  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  llva-  ^ 
I1  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  % 
i1  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  % 

C  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS  jjl 

S  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM  ,» 

V  BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  / 


POULTS  THAT  LIVE  AND  MAKE  YOU  MONEY. 
AFFRON’S  True  Broad  Breast  Bronze  Poults 
(Ryckebosch  strain  Heavy  type)  and  B.  B.  Whites 
April,  May  June  and  July.  All  poults  from  my 
own  N.  Y.  State  Pullorum  Clean  2,000  breeders. 
Buy  near  home  for  livability.  Send  for  folder. 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

HIGHLAND.  N.  Y. _ Phone  Highland  4091 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a 
Breeder  and  Hatcher.  Write  for  Price  List 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEY  POULTS  31 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

23  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  (6) 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Effect  of  Low  Temperatures 
on  Incubation 

Considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  the  effects  of  temperature  on 
chicken  eggs  held  in  cases,  the  lethal 
embryo  temperature,  and  the  lethal 
body  temperature  for  chickens. 

Three  thousand  eggs  at  various 
stages  of  incubation  were  tested  at 
the  Maryland  Station  to  find  the  low 
and  high  lethal  embryo  temperature. 
The  temperature  in  the  body  cavity 
of  the  unhatched  chicken  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  egg  was  measured  with 
thermocouples.  Records  were  made 
of  the  internal  temperatures  at  which 
death  occurred.  When  eggs  had  been 
exposed  to  10  degrees  F.  for  about 
55  minutes,  their  internal  tempera¬ 
ture  reached  29  degrees  F.  Then,  the 
eggs  started  to  freeze  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  temperature  remained  rela¬ 
tively  constant  for  about  65  minutes 
before  approaching  the  temperature 
of  the  environment. 

Time  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  low  lethal  temperature  for 
the  embryo.  The  low  lethal  tempera¬ 
ture  varied  from  29  degrees  to  30 
degrees  F.  with  the  exposure  time 
ranging  from  75  to  95  minutes.  The 
developing  embryo  appeared  to  be 
most  resistant  during  the  early  part 
of  the  incubation  period,  since  at 
this  time  the  lethal  temperaure  was 
29  degrees  and  the  total  exposure 
was  95  minutes.  Indications  are  that 
the  embryo  is  less  resistant  to  cold 
temperatures  after  the  eighth  day. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
many  hatching  egg  that  are  now  re¬ 
jected  by  hatchery  operators  because 
of  severe  chilling  may  be  incubated 
satisfactorily.  The  lethal  high  tem¬ 
perature  for  eggs  ranged  from  106 
degrees  to  119  degrees  F.;  in  general, 
it  increased  as  the  incubation  pro¬ 
gressed. 

The  lethal  internal  body  tempera¬ 
ture  was  determined  for  approxi¬ 
mately  920  chickens  ranging  in  age 
from  one  day  old  to  maturity.  The 
average  low  lethal  body  temperature 
for  chickens  was  found  to  be  60 
degrees  F.  on  the  day  of  hatching. 
It  increased  progressively  to  72 
degrees  F.  for  mature  birds.  The 
high  lethal  temperature  ranged  from 
116  degrees  to  117  degrees  F.  for 
all  age  groups.  D.  H.  Horton 


Poultryman’s  Plight 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  January 
4  and  5,  I  was  receiving  75  cents  a 
dozen  for  large  white  eggs.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  January  7,  I  was  offered  45  cents 
a  dozen  for  the  same  size  eggs,  40 
cents  a  dozen  for  medium  white. 
That  is  a  30-cent  drop  in  the  price  of 
eggs  over  the  weekend.  At  the  same 
time  laying  mash  went  up  25  cents 
to  $5.25  per  hundred  lb.  sack.  This  all 
means  that  the  hen  is  going  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  place  of  the  egg.  Eggs  cannot 
be  produced  for  45  cents  a  dozen 
against  an  egg  mash  price  of  $5.25 
per  hundred.  w.  e.  l. 


Correction 

In  our  issue  of  January  5,  1952, 
page  35,  the  article  “Are  They  Good 
Layers”  listed  the  various  poultry 
breeds  according  to  egg  production. 
White  Leghorns  are  shown  with  an 
average  production  in  the  1949-50 
American  tests  of  219.3  eggs  per 
bird,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  are  listed 
with  an  average  production  of  151.7 
eggs. 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  should 
have  read,  “S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.” 


Plastic  blinkers,  as  shown,  are  find¬ 
ing  favor  with  British  farmers.  De¬ 
signed  to  stop  feather  picking  and 
cannibalism,  their  use  permits  the 
bird  to  see  only  sideways. 


February  2,  1952 


Dunkmaster 


Eviscerating 

Tabl* 


Scalding 

Tank 


See  PICKWICK  First 

for  a  Complete  Line  of 

Poultry  Processing 

EQUIPMENT 

Pickwick  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  brings  you  more  profits 
from  highest  quality  workmanship 
in  your  plant.  You’ll  appreciate 
the  time  saved  and  the  increased 
efficiency  that  comes  from 
sturdily-built,  durable  equipment, 
specially  designed  for  the  job. 
Writa  today  for  complete  line 
folder.  It’s  free. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Rack 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
hams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  Qo/a 
kerosene,  94 o/G  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

,  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

~  HAUCK  MFG.  CO.,  29Tenth  St., Brooklyn  15,  NX 


WATERFOWL 


The  American  Waterfowl  Associa¬ 


tion  Breeders  Guide  of  goslings, 
ducklings,  eggs  and  breeding  stock 
now  available.  Write  — • 

LAURA  GANSE,  Upperco,  Maryland 


RING-NECK  PHEASANTS:  Broad  breasted,  pullorum 
clean.  Selected  breeders.  Trios  $10;  Cocks  $4;  Hens 
$3.50.  BROLL’S  GAME  FARM,  Rockville,  Conn. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  lOd 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
We  sell  Special  Goose  Incubators  35-1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  Low.  Free  Folder. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  G- 14.  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


Pilgrim  Geese 

Our  Birds  continue  to  win  at  Boston,  New  York. 
Harrisburg,  Syracuse.  Springfield.  Trenton.  Water¬ 
loo.  Spring  Orders  Now  Being  Booked. 
GRETA  HALDT, 

BIRCH  CORNERS.  BOONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


GOSLINGS  from  New  England’s  largest  breeder. 
Exhibition  style  massive  market  type  Emden,  Tou¬ 
louse.  Over  12  lbs.  10  wks.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE 
FARM,  R-IN,  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


GOSLINGS  —  GEESE.  White  China.  From  Prize- 
Winning  Flock.  Now  booking  orders  for  goslings.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J.  SEITZ, 

3  FISK  ROAD,  LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  at  three  ducks  and  one 
drake  for  $11.  DRAKES  $4.00  and  DUCKS  $2.50  ca. 
ROBERT  C.  MAC  KLEY,  NEW  OXFORD,  PENNA. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  —  FREE  PAMPHLE'f 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

587  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 


- -  GOSLINGS  —  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  - 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  On  Request.  ADAM  KIELB, 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD..  Staten  Island  9.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins.  White  and  Fawn  Run¬ 
ners.  Colored  Rouens.  Toulouse,  White  Brown.  China 
Geese.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE,  PURE  BRED.  DAY  OLD  AND 
STARTED  GOSLINGS.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
HERSHEY  GOOSE  FARM,  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


PILGRIM  GEESE,  EGGS  and  GOSLINGS  in  season. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


GEESE:  Toulouse,  Wh.  Chinese.  Breeders,  Goslings, 
Hatching  Eggs.  Hans  Kuhn,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 


GOSLINGS  from  Purebred  Quality  Emden,  Toulouse 
and  exhibition  DEWLAP  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Seleete* 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Young  Muscovy  Breeders,  ducklings,  W.  Guinea  Keets. 
Mallard  ducklings.  Pine  View  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 


AFRICAN  and  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS.  Mallard  and 
Wh.  Muscovy  Ducklings.  Wh.  Guinea  Keets.  Pure 
Bred  Stock.  Orders  Now  For  Spring  Hatchings. 
M.  C.  HUBBARD,  OUTSPAN,  EPPING,  N.  H. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  510.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


N.Y.  -  U.S.  Certified  N.Y.  •  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

SUN  VIEW  LEGHORN  FARM 


HIGH  RECORD  LEGHORN  HEN  H0USE0  AVERAGE- 
STILL  STANDS:  242  EGGS  N.  Y.  S.  ALL  TIME  HIGH  R0P 


Birds 

Entered 

Per  cent 
Qualified 

Hen 

Housed 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Produc¬ 
tion  of 
Qualified 
Birds 

Per  cent 
Qualified 
Laying 
Over  300 
Eggs 

1948-49  493 

65.5 

242* 

269.4 

18.5 

1949-50  578 

56.0 

233 

274.5** 

26.0*** 

*  Highest 

hen  housed 

average 

in  N.  Y.  S. 

R.  0.  P. 

in  1948-49. 

*  *  Highest 

qualified 

average 

in  N.  Y.  S. 

R.  O.  P. 

in  1949- 

50. 

»  *  *  Highest 

%  qualified  birds 

laying  over 

300  eggs 

in  N.  Y.  S.  R.  O. 

p. 

*  *  *  8th  highest  %  qualified  birds  laying  over  300 
eggs  in  U.  S  R.  O.  P.  (364  flocks). 

SAM  DELUCIA,  Prop. 

WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Wappingers  Falls  65 
Additional  Information  on  Request 
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shows 
how  to 

INCREASE 
EGG  INCOME 
up  to  47% 

My  Mg  full  color  catalog  shows  how  you  can  get  top 
market  prices  .  .  .  shows  how  Pennsylvania  Farms 
Hatchery's  chicks  give  you  an  extra  bonus  in  added 
production  and  large  egg  size  ...  how  you ’ll  profit 
from  meat,  too.  Pennsylvania  U.  8.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  flocks  —  the  highest  record  producing  stock 
In  our  24  yr.  history. 

—  B.  (X  RAFFENSBERGER,  Owner-Mgr. 


#  sired  Sjieolaliyedl  StAtUrU- 


a  m  - rr’^a 

make  the  difference...for  eggs... for  meat 

For  11  years  we've  used  B.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from 
America’s  finest  breeders.  3130  B.  O.  P.  Breeding 
Sires  added  again  this  year  including  Nation’s  top 
Leghorns  from  Burr,  and  Durgin  New  Hamps. 
Dams’  records: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  250  to  350  EGGS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  224  to  327  EGGS 

R  |.  REDS  .  270  to  324  EGGS 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  233  to  301  EGGS 

WHITE  ROCKS  .  226  to  326  EGGS 

HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg 

cross)  . . . .  224  to  323  EGGS 

ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  and 

broiler  cross)  .  219  to  336  EGGS 

Percentage  of  B.  O.  P.  Breeders  in  each  breed:  Leg¬ 
horns  67.8%,  New  Hamps  45.7%,  B.  X.  Beds  23,6%, 
W,  Bocks  43.8%,  Barred  Bocks  57.9%,  Sex -Link 
Cross  39.5%,  Bock-Hamp  Cross  34.3%. 

Also  barrel-breasted  NORTHWESTERS,  meat  chicken  sensation 

Write  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  Calendar-Cata- 
. . . . loo  and  LOW  BABY 

JMiS'j’nm chick  prices. 

w 

-  r  i  i  a  miwT^mlw^ 

nm.lTs.  «f»ovtP  »  ruuoiiuMCif«N  chicks  0* 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.  Box  R,  Lawlstown,  Pa. 


Approved  by 

/PENNSYLVANIA  V 
DEPARTMENT  of 

'  AGRICULTURE  i 

\  * 


Better  Baby  Chicks 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

What  is  this  space  requirement? 
It  differs  somewhat  under  different 
conditions  and  under  different  man¬ 
agements,  but  here  are  some  basic 
principles.  (1)  Place  not  more  than 
350  day-old  chicks  in  one  chick  flock 
and  under  one  brooder  stove.  (2) 
Provide  at  least  150  square  feet  of 
:  oor  space  for  each  such  flock  (pref¬ 
erably  as  nearly  square  in  shape  as 
may  be  convenient).  (3)  Practice  di¬ 
vision  of  the  chicks,  as  to  sex,  as 
soon  as  possible  (usually  at  from 
six  to  nine  weeks,  depending  on 
jreed,  etc.),  thus  practically  doubling 
;he  space  allotted  for  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  chicks.  (4)  On  moving  chicks  to 
range  life  for  the  summer  growing 
period,  limit  the  size  of  range  flock 
units  to  60  birds  each,  and  provide 
each  flock  with  a  range  shelter  or 
colony  house.  (5)  Do  not  place  these 
range  shelter  flocks  too  close  to  each 
other;  put  them  at  least  100  feet 
apart.  (6)  Move  the  shelters  to  new 
and  unused  soil  surface  at  least  three 
:imes  during  the  growing  season. 
Fresh  soil  surface,  especially  if  a 
green  crop  is  growing  over  it,  is 
always  a  good  health  insurance 
policy  for  growing  chicks.  On  most 
farms  the  provision  of  good  poultry 
growing  range  is  not  a  serious  or 
difficult  problem.  In  fact,  we  think 
,hat  farm  reared  replacement  pullets 
are  usually  of  top  quality.  (7) 
Finally,  watch  the  poultry  ranges 
daily  during  hot  summer  weather, 
est  some  weak  chick  die  in  the 
weeds  or  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
thus  causing  decay  and  critical  losses 
of  birds  due  to  food  poisoning.  Called 


FARMS  HKYCYWSX 


RAPID  GROWTH.  . 

QUICK  RETURNS 
The  earlier  a  pullet  starts  paying  for  her  feed, 
the  less  It  costs  you  to  raise  her.  WARREN 
REDS  grow  fast.  .  .start  laying  at  about  six 
months  sometimes  earlier.  Jim  Warren's  system 
of  pedigree  breeding  accounts  for  this  profitable 
growth — and  wonderful  consistency  in  high  pro¬ 
duction.  Order  WARREN  REDS  or  WARREN 
HAMPS  today  —  you  couldn’t  choose  a  better 
foundation  flock. 

1950  CONTEST  SCORES 
Farmlngdale  —  High  i’en  Ali  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  In  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  In  this  contest  —  8660  egg*. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pm. 

1949  CONTEST  8C0RE8 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1988). 

STOBBS,  Conn.  —  New  World’*  Becord  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  fer 
U.  8.  Contests  —  3960  eggs. 
FA11MINGDALB  —  High  Pen  AH  Breed*. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Beds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
CToas  Chi  oka  are  eontest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  eae 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  tame  blood  —  tame  breeding  —  same  quelltr 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  eon- 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  1.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mau.  •  U.  8.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Yaara  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  J.  WARREN 


RO'fiX  B#x  M#rth  Br,okfl*,d’  M“*- 

«B«WI  SHOOSHmO 


Profit*  Bred  For  27  Years 


hnpmon 

hicks 


(  P"*" and  (food.  Ptojyitl 

I  Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 

C  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
f  chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

IN.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED  — 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
m  RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
*  Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
[  CHICKS  Today. 

Z  CHAPMAN  FARMS 

C  244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


“policing  the  range,”  this  is  time 
well  invested. 

The  Need  for  Chick  Comfort 

It  is  certainly  not  fiction  that  com¬ 
fort  is  an  essential  to  poultry  at  all 
stages  of  growth  and  development. 
This  year  is  a  good  time  to  insure 
that  the  new  chick  flocks  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  comfort  throughout  the 
season,  for  it  will  help  to  rear  every 
chick  which  has  been  placed  beneath 
the  brooder.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
chicks  during  the  growing  season. 
Some  we  will  lose  in  spite  of  best 
efforts,  no  doubt,  but  let  us  try  to 
keep  chick  losses  to  a  minimum! 

In  the  brooder  houses  chick  com 
fort  includes  sources  of  heat,  op¬ 
erated  uniformly  and  safely;  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  clean  pure  drinking 
water  daily  throughout  the  season; 
enough  space  to  permit  normal 
activity  and  to  help  keep  floor  con¬ 
ditions  sanitary  (also  on  range  area 
later);  and  soft,  clean  absorptive  lit¬ 
ter  on  the  brooder  house  floor 
(chopped  corn  cob  litter,  with  some 
chopped  straw,  is  a  litter  mixture 
which  gets  results  economically). 

Keep  Up  Established  Good 
Practices 

Last  year,  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  annual  Poultry  Issue,  we 
tried  to  enumerate  the  day-by-day 
care  and  feeding  and  management 
of  baby  chicks.  We  purposely  do  not 
repeat  those  items  this  year.  Never¬ 
theless  they  continue  to  merit  care¬ 
ful  attention.  Get  in  touch  with  a 
workable  method  of  chick  feeding 
and  management,  and  continue  its 
use  carefully.  Chicks  are  very  much 
creatures  of  habit;  they  thrive  best 
when  surrounded  by  uniform  con¬ 
ditions. 


The  FARM 
that  tells  the 
WHOLE  STORY 


“\ 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


I  MEAT  QUALITY  IS  IMPORTANT 

In  days  when  meat  quality  is  being 
emphasized,  Mt.  Fair  Rocks  and  Reds 
are  more  than  holding  their  own  in 
competition  with  meat-bred  strains  .  .  . 
and  with  high  egg  production  in  the 
same  birds.  Our  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
record  shows  Mt.  Fair  Rocks  and  Sex- 
links  have  topped  all  production-bred 
entries  and  a  number  of  meat-bred 
entries  as  well. 

In  R.O.P.,  Mt.  Fair  Rocks  and  Reds 
have  proven  superior  in  production, 
body  weight,  livability  and  egg  size. 
Their  R.  O.  M.  qualifying  percentages 
for  dams  and  sires  of  both  breeds  (90% 
in  1950,  82%  in  1951)  explain  why  large 
numbers  of  superior  families  are  avail¬ 
able  for  matings  year  after  year. 

Before  ordering  your  chicks  this  year, 
write  to  Mount  Fair  Farm  for  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  above  records  con¬ 
tained  in  our  new  catalog. 

U.S.  CONN.  CERTIFIED  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 

V.  .  . . . 


HALL’S 


BRED  TO  “TAKE  IT” 

Our  belief  is  that  a  big  bird  ^  withstands  the 
rigors  of  production  a  great  deal  better  than  a 
small  one.  In  our  selection  program,  we  are  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  all'  Reliable  Beds  have  the  body 
size  necessary  for  high  producers. 

Our  1950  average  body  weight  was  6.84  lbs. 
per  bird.  Our  faith  in  the  ”big  bird  has  been 
justified  by  the  high  laying  house  livability 
that  we  showed  for  1950. 

When  Reliable  Beds  take  over,  they  can 

Write  for  complete  data. 


Note  the  cardboard  arrangement  in  the  comer  at  left,  making  a  rounded 
comer  to  prevent  the  chicks  from  piling  up  in  this  good  brooder  house, 
owned  by  Norbert  Rau,  near  South  Dayton,  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York. 
A  little  extra  care  and  attention  to  details  for  rearing  chicks  will  pay 

big  dividends. 


Our  39th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  A  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  A 
Breeders.  We  buy  no  eggs.  JUNIATA  POULTRY 
FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Seek  Information  on  School 
Centralization 

“We,  the  Babylon  Committee  Op¬ 
posed  to  Centralization,  are  looking 
for  information  from  residents  in 
other  areas  of  New  York  State  whose 
schools  have  been  centralized. 

“We  have  attempted  to  get  this 
information  from  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  in  Albany  but  find 
that  they  are  willing  to  cooperate 
only  with  people  who  favor  centrali¬ 
zation. 

“We  are  particularly  interested  in 
a  comparison  of  school  districts  be¬ 
fore  and  after  centralization;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  costs  the  year  before  and 
the  costs  the  year  after;  also, 
whether  or  not  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  was  improved.  In  addition,  has 
there  been  any  difficulty  in  getting 
needed  new  school  buildings  after 
centralization?  Were  the  promises, 
made  by  Albany  to  influence  a  vote 
in  favor  of  centralization,  later 
fulfilled?  Was  the  tax  rate  after 
centralization  substantially  different 
than  the  estimate  made  by  Albany? 

“We  taxpayers  of  Babylon,  parents 
of  school  children  there,  realize  that 
this  is  asking  for  quite  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation,  but  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  us  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
If  this  appeal  of  ours  is  answered, 
we  plan  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the 
information  received  and  then  have 
copies  of  this  digest  available  for 


anyone  who  might  request  it.  We 
will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  digest 
to  everyone  who  writes  a  letter 
giving  us  any  information. 

“We  thank  everyone  in  advance  for 
whatever  help  they  can  give. 

“All  replies  should  be  addressed  to 
Joseph  V.  Tooker,  Committee,  Chair¬ 
man,  7  Greene  Avenue,  Babylon, 
New  York. 


Poultry  Distribution  by 
Breeds 

Figures  just  released  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  showing  chickens  in  hatch 
ing  egg  flocks  for  the  year  1950-5 
and  their  distribution  by  States  anc. 
by  breeds  show  that  New  Hamp 
shires  are  still  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  over  the  country  as  a  whole. 
All  other  pure  breeds  show  a  de¬ 
crease. 

This  statement  is  based  on  33,- 
800,000  birds  in  the  47  cooperating 
States.  The  percentage  distribution 
shows  New  Hampshires  by  far  the 
most  popular  bird  with  38.9  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Next  in  popularity  are 
White  Leghorns  with  21.6  per  cent; 
followed  by  White  Rocks  10.1  per 
cent;  Barred  Rocks  5.8  per  cent;  R. 
I.  Reds  4.1  per  cent;  and  White 
Wyandottes  .9  per  cent.  Cross-mated 
birds  were  16.4  per  cent  of  the  total, 
all  others  held  steady  at  2.2  per  cent. 


HARCO 


BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 

WINNINGS  FOR  1951 
HEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
TRIBUNE  TROPHY 

(Five  times  in  last  nine  years) 

High  Pen  Stores  Test  (ah  breeds) 

B.  I  Reds  3485  eggs  3792  pts.  (50  weeks) 

High  Pen  Rhode  Island  Test 

(All  breeds) 

Barred  Bocks  3244  eggs  3401  pts.  (50  weeks) 

Write  for  price  list. 

HARCO  ORCHARDS  &.  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 
Tel.  793,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


BROAD  CROSSES! 


More  Meat  —  Less  Time  — 
Bigger  Profits  with  Garri¬ 
son’s  amazing  new  Broad 

White  and  Broad  Buff 

Crosses.  Big,  vigorous  birds 

that  feather  quick,  develop 
fast.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
free  catalog. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialists  in  Meat  Birds,  Dept.  E-4,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Get  more  profit  this  year  by 
buying  from  a  breeder.  Sex 
Link  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 
headed  by  males  from  leading 
R.O.P.  breeders,  Pullorum  Clean. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ROSS  CODDINGTON 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Accord.  N.  Y. 


NON- BROODY  HAMPS 


Take  the 
gamble  out  of  your  poultry  Invest¬ 
ment.  Try  chicks  from  our  high- 
producing.  light-colored,  non-broody, 
strain  of  New  Hampshires.  Mass. 
U.S.  R.O.P.  Pullorum  Clean  Ap¬ 
proved.  Write  for  circular.  Box  A-7. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.,  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  l0.00(St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R, _ RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  BEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  for  quick  growing,  soft-meated 
HEAVY  Boasters  make  wonderful  capons.  • 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  S-R.  Mount  Holly,  New  Jer-*y 
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KERR’S  EGG  HUE  CHICKS 

—high  speed  laying  strains 

KERR’S  BROILER  LINE 

_ _ real  meat  type  chicks 

KERR’S  DUAL  PURPOSE  CHICKS 

—proven  meat-egg  strains 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 
Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm 
19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHIC 


K.  L  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks  and 
Sex  Linked  crosses.  New  England's  finest  strains 
cross  bred  to  secure  the  utmost  in  production, 
growth  and  cross  bred  vigor.  Pedigreed  and  B.O.P. 
candidate  mating  males  used.  Pullorum  free  since 
1933.  Special!  Bapid  growing  Bed  cockerels  $5.00 
per  hundred  postpaid  C.O.D.  prompt  shipment. 
MC  KINSTRY  FARMS 

CHICOPEE,  MASS.  Telephone  292 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  type  culled  &  blood  tested’ breed¬ 
ers  mated  to  males  from  pedigreed  BOP  Hens.  Sexed 
or  Straight  run.  Circular  and  prices  on  request. 

SHiADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HELM'S  Eqq-Line  CHICKS 


200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Three 
world  records,  U.  S.  Egg  Contests.  Leading 
Breeds  and  Crossbreds.  Early  Order  Discount. 

Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis,  HI. 


*U uvpee 


Best  and 
Easiest 
to  Grow 

Bears' 

Double  to 

4TimesAs  Much — andfora 
longer  season.  Handsome  green 
fruits  8  in.  or  more  long,  extra 
delicious.  Crisp  white  flesh, 
grand  for  slicing.  Hybrid  Vigor 
makes  the  vines  long-lived  and 
begin  to  bear  early,  continuing 
long  after  others  have  finished. 

For  you  to  try,  we’ll  mail  10  seeds  FREE,  if  you 
send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to  have  more  plants, 
100  Seeds  postpaid  $1  ( send$l  bill  at  our  risk) . 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  also  FREE — all  famous  Burpee 
Hybrid  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  for  a  better  garden. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

625  Burpee  Bldg:.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


CUCUMBER 

Seeds 

FREE 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


MIME 


REDS  Inc. 


Outstanding  test  records  show  .  .  . 

BIGGER,  SURER  PROFITS! 

•California  Random  Sample  Tests  —  1949-50  * 

•  1st  place  winners  with  net  income  per  bird  # 

of  $4.44  over  feed  costs.  .  - 

•  New  York  Random  Sample  Tests —  1950-51 

•  2nd  place  winners  with  net  profit  per  chick  • 

a  of  $2,064  for  10  months  production.  • 

These  records  show  why  successful  poultrymen 
depend  on  our  breeding  for  TOP  PROFITSI 
And  for  meat  production  .  .  .  Parmenter  White 
Bocks!  In  the  National  Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
Contest  they  were  2nd  in  Feed  Efficiency  — 
3rd  in  Uniformity  —  4th  in  Dressed  Score  — 
10th  in  Final  Contest. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


484  KING  ST., 


THEY  LIVE  •  THEY  LAY  •  THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits — ORDER 

Chick*  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flock* 
that  give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight 
gain*  that  mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  ROCKS,  CORNISH,  All  Crosse*.  15,000 
Breeders.  For  full  information,  write  — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH,  Box  N.  R.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Approved  Pullorum  Clean 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  LEGHORNS  HAMPS, 
BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROX.  SEX  -LINKS, 
WHITE  CORNISH  AND  CORNISH  X’*. 
Catalog  on  request.  L.  L.  LOGAN. 

BOX  N,  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PENNA. 


-  HOMESTEAD  WHITE  CROSSES  - 

(Silver  Columbian  Pattern).  Fast  feathering.  Econo¬ 
mical  growth.  Superior  meat  type  birds  that  are  also 
excellent  layers.  They  must  be  good,  sales  increased 
700%  in  In  1951  on  our  White  Crosses.  Also 
available  Our  Old  Reliable  Homestead  Reds. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  R.  I-R,  NEWTON,  CONN: 


WE  HAD  CHAMPION  COLUMBIAN  ROCKS  1951 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Pullorum  Clean.  Chicks  Reason¬ 
able.  RANO  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Farley.  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


42  Years  Successful  Breeding  and  Hatching  Large 
typo  —  high  egg  production  big  white  eggs.  Blood- 
tested  all  hatching  eggs  produced  on  my  farm.  Write 
for  Price  List.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ZELLERS  POULTRY  FARM  -  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  501,  MT.  AETNA,  PENNA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK  NEW  YORK 


—  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

The  kind  that  live.  Lay,  Pay.  No  cannibalism.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


NEW  GRAPES 


New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  Also 
new  Seedless.  No  spraying,  delicious 
quality,  every  home  owner  can  grow  them 
easily.  Nut  trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
berries,  small  fruits.  Stock  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES. 

547  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mall  to  You  Our 

Free  1952  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  48  Years.  Largest  Grower*  of 
Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  in.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON, 
BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 


YORKSTATE  PICKLING  CUCUMBER 


■HARRIS  SUDS- 

We  were  certainly  discouraged  ’til  the  doctor  came 

It  was  discouraging,  trying  to  grow  cucumbers  when  the  disease 
called  “mosaic”  dried  up  the  vines  just  as  they  came  into  bear¬ 
ing.  But  Plant  Doctor  Munger  of  Cornell  University  came  up 
with  a  remedy  —  a  mosaic-resistant  variety,  Yorkstate  Pickling, 
which  is  not  killed  by  the  disease.  Large  vigorous  vines  produce 
heavily  over  a  long  period,  even  in  areas  where  mosaic  has 
been  serious. 

Here’s  another  example  of  our  efforts  to  bring  you  vegetables 
that  are  “tailor-made"  for  adverse  growing  conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard~ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

—1952  CATALOG  iww  Arndt]  — 


CLIP  THIS  to  get  Living-Room  Bargain  SENT  BY  MAIL! 


INDOOR-BLOOMING 
FLOWER  GARDEN  $ 


•  Complete  With  Soil 

•  Planted — Just  Water 


•  Complete  With  Vase 
0  3  Different  Flowers 

This  is  the  famous  “COMPLETE  GARDEN” 
bargain  over  100,000  women  ordered  last  Winter. 
Wonderfully  beautiful  and  enjoyable.  3  unusual 
flowering  bulbs,  all  planted— just  unwrap  and 
water  them.  You  get  vivid  tuberous  rooted  BE¬ 
GONIA,  beautiful  newly-popular,  velvety  GLOXINIA 
and  giant  Mixed-Color  AMARYLLIS.  Will  grow  and 
bloom  indoors  all  Winter,  outdoors  in  Spring  for  several 
years’  enjoyment.  An  amazing  buy  for  $1.00  plus  10c 
for  postage  and  handling.  Wonderful  gift.  Two  garden* 
$1.85;  Three  gardens  $2.50,  postpaid.  We  pay  all 
postage  if  you  send  cash,  check  or  M.  O.  You  pay 
postal  charges  on  C.  O.  D.  Get  your  “COMPLETE 
GARDEN”  now  while  they  last! 


EASY 


OWEN-  N URSeR  Y,~  Dept.  "35427,”  Blooming  ton  7  III.  ^  Hyacfnth^  as  aW “special”  youT 

■  get  giant  Hyacinth  as  gift 

"ame  .  *  Quick  blooming.  Refreshing. 

Address  .  I 

.  I 

Send  Me  .  > 


Soft  pinks,  blues,  whites. 

GUARANTEE;  Return  for  cheer- 
ful  refund  if  not  highly  pleased. 


February  2,  1952 

What’s  Ahead  for  Poultry  ? 

hatcherymen  (and  hens )  tell  their  views 


I  have  just  come  in  from  consult¬ 
ing  my  hens.  They  are  all  happy  and 
singing,  so  I  put  the  question  to 
them:  “What’s  ahead  for  poultry  in 
1952?”  We  have  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred 
Rocks  here  on  our  farm,  and  I  have 
talked  to  all  of  them.  Here’s  what 
the  White  Leghorns  had  to  say: 

“We  White  Leghorns  feel  that 
we’re  going  to  gain  in  popularity 
during  the  next  few  years,  and  we’ll 
tell  you  why.  We  understand  that 
the  broiler  industry  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  has  been 
spurred  on  by  the  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  breeding  program  and 
the  intense  interest  of  poultrymen 
all  over  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  broilers.  The  broiler 
industry  is  geared  to  produce  a  lot 
of  meat.  Government  price  controls 
on  beef  have  given  the  broiler 
industry  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
grow. 

“Therefore  we  feel  that  our 
friends,  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Barred  Rocks,  as  layers,  are  in  for 
trouble.  We  understand  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  them  that  a  poultryman 
who  has  heavy  breeds  for  layers, 
no  matter  how  well  they  lay,  is  in 
trouble  if  he  cannot  get  a  high  price 
for  the  fowl  after  he  has  finished 
with  the  bird  as  a  layer.  With 
broilers  selling  at  such  reasonable 
prices  these  days,  no  housewife  in 
her  right  mind  is  going  to  pay  a 
10  cent  or  15  cent  per  pound  pre¬ 
mium  to  get  a  fowl  when  she  can 
buy  a  broiler  so  much  cheaper. 
When  the  poultryman  who  has 
heavies  is  forced  to  sell  his  fowls  at 
a  price  below  35  cents  per  pound 
alive  at  the  farm,  he  is  in  trouble. 
The  heavy  bird  eats  a  lot  more  feed 
when  it  is  growing  up  than  a  White 
Leghorn  does;  and  will  eat  more 
feed  during  the  laying  year.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  eggs  do  not  bring  as 
much  as  white  eggs,  a  heavy  breed 
pullet  needs  more  floor  space  than 
a  Leghorn  pullet,  but  we  will  have 
to  admit  that  the  eggs  are  a  little 
cleaner.  We  White  Leghorns  aren’t 
quite  as  tidy  about  our  eggs. 

“We  do  know,  though,  that  we 
White  Leghorns  will  lay  for  12  to  16 
or  even  17  months  at  one  stretch 
without  getting  down  in  production. 
And  that’s  where  we  take  the  laurels 
away  from  the  heavy  breeds.” 

Well,  you  have  heard  what  our 
White  Leghorns  had  to  say  about  it. 
Now  I  will  ask  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds — we  have  some  of  them  around 
here.  Here’s  what  they  had  to  say 
after  holding  a  mass  meeting: 

“Well,  Mr.  Babcock,  we’ve  held  a 
meeting  and  it  wasn’t  a  very  cheer¬ 
ful  meeting.  We  know  that  we  can 
lay  just  about  as  well  as  the  White 
Leghorns  for  10  months  and  some¬ 
times  12  months.  We  lay  a  little  bit 
bigger  egg  than  the  White  Leghorns 
and,  if  we  are  raised  right,  we  will 
live  just  about  as  well  as  the  White 
Leghorns.  We  know  that  we  lay 
cleaner  eggs  than  White  Leghorns, 
and  we  are  more  tidy  about  our 
nests. 

“We  do  feel  badly,  though,  to  think 
that  we  are  not  bringing  as  big  a 
price  when  we  get  through  laying  as 
we  used  to.  Of  course,  we  would  like 
to  live  forever.  But  we  realize  that 
poultrymen  would  not  even  start  us 
as  chicks  if  they  were  planning  to 
keep  us  forever,  so  we  are  glad  to 
be  alive  for  a  year  or  two  and  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  kitchen  stove 
while  we  are  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.  We  will  have  to  admit  that  less 
of  us  are  going  to  be  raised  for 
commercial  egg  production  as  long 
as  this  broiler  business  is  as  active 
as  it  is  and  growing  so  rapidly. 

“Of  course,  if  a  war  comes  on,  we 
may  make  more  money  for  poultry 
raisers,  but  we  don’t  like  the  idea 
of  a  war  being  necessary  for  poultry- 
men  to  make  as  good  profits  on  us 
as  they  can  on  the  White  Leghorns.- 
Just  the  same,  we  are  realistic  and 
we  think  that  the  heavy  breed  is 
on  the  way  out  as  a  layer,  and  the 
White  Leghorn  is  going  to  increase 
in  popularity.” 

That  certainly  was  an  honest 
statement,  wasn’t  it?  Now  let’s  see 
what  the  Barred  Rocks  say: 

“Well,  Mr.  Babcock,  we  Barred 
Rocks  can’t  lay  quite  as  well  as  the 
Leghorns  and  Reds,  we  are  a  little 
lazier,  and  we  don’t  make  quite  as 
good  use  of  our  feed. 


“In  spite  of  our  bad  faults,  we  are 
honest.  We  have  integrity  and  will 
have  to  admit  that  we,  like  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  crosses 
between  ourselves  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  are  probably  on  the 
way  down  as  commercial  egg  layers. 
We  hate  to  admit  it.  We  enjoy  life, 
especially  if  we  take  it  a  little  easy. 
It’s  a  shame,  but  maybe  in  time 
things  will  change  and  we  will 
again  be  on  the  up-and-up.” 

Well,  there  you  have  it  right  from 
the  hen’s  mouth.  You  have  often 
heard  about  getting  it  from  the 
horse’s  mouth  ...  So  go  to  bed 
tonight,  and  think  it  over,  and  come 
up  with  your  own  answer  tomorrow. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock, 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  visualize  and 
catalogue  the  changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  of  more  than  40  years  in  the 
hatchery  and  poultry  business.  I 
refer  to  the  past  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  contrasting  more  recent  de¬ 
velopments  and  their  effect  on  the 
immediate  future,  in  trying  to  make 
any  accurate  forecast  of  what’s 
ahead  for  poultry. 

Not  since  the  discovery  of  vita¬ 
mins,  such  as  those  in  cod  liver  oil, 
which  make  possible  the  successful 
growing  of  baby  chicks  in  winter 
confinement  without  the  aid  of  direct 
sunshine,  has  there  been  anything 
like  the  development  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  antibiotics:  their  re¬ 
markable  protection  against  disease, 
the  increased  rate  of  growth,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  time  necessary 
to  produce  marketable  broilers  and 
roasters.  The  recent  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contest  produced  a  given 
weight  of  bird  in  two  weeks  less 
time  than  the  test  run  the  previous 
year. 

Aside  from  the  improvements  in 
feed  manufacture,  due  credit  must 
be  given  to  improvements  in  breeds 
and  strains  and  crossbreeding  to  de¬ 
velop  those  birds  which  are  defi¬ 
nitely  meat-type  birds.  There  has 
developed  very  recently  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  those  breeds  and 
crosses  suitable  for  highest  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  those  which  will  meet 
the  growing  competition  for  meat 
production.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  breed,  strain  or 
cross  which  can  be  called  a  dual- 
purpose  bird.  There  is  just  as  much 
distinction  between  meat  and  egg 
types  as  there  is  between  breeds  of 
meat  cattle  and  those  of  high  milk 
production. 

There  is,  accordingly,  a  definite 
problem  in  the  production  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  to  be  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat-type  birds.  By  and 
large,  the  strains  suitable  for  meat 
production  will  not  maintain  the 
high  volume  of  egg  production 
necessary  for  profitable  operation  of 
the  breeding  flock.  The  high  cost 
of  producing  eggs  for  broiler  chicks 
should  be  reflected  in  a  higher  price 
for  the  baby  chicks  used  for  this 
purpose. 

There  is  a  definite  tendency  to 
hatch  broiler  chicks  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  being  grown.  There 
are  obviously  lower  costs  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  broiler  chicks  in  the 
South  Central  and  Southeastern 
States,  thus  making  New  England 
and  the  Northeast  an  area  of  higher 
costs  of  production  with  a  decided 
handicap  in  competing  with  other 
areas.  New  England  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  seed  bed  for  some  of  the 
finest  breeding  stock  for  both  egg 
and  meat  production. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  broilers 
is  reaching  the  saturation  point. 
Each  year,  there  has  been  15  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  increase  in  volume 
of  poultry  meat  production,  and  the 
consumption  of  poultry  has  fairly 
well  kept  pace.  But  each  year,  during 
the  late  Fall  and  early  Winter,  there 
has  been  overproduction,  lower  mar* 
ket  prices,  operating  losses,  and  close 
to  stagnation  in  the  broiler  industry. 
From  some  angles,  this  may  in  the 
long  run  be  beneficial,  as  it  will  tend 
to  eliminate  the  marginal  producers. 
The  increased  competition  will  tend 
to  lower  the  cost  of  production  and 
result  in  slimmer  margins  of  profit 
for  those  who  do  not  find  themselves 
facing  a  positive  loss  in  operations. 
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The  remarkable  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  turkey  broilers  to  date  has 
been  fairly  profitable,  but  the  time 
■  may  not  be  too  far  distant  when 
I  their  increased  production  will  re- 
I  suit  in  lower  profits.  The  production 
I  of  turkey  broilers  will  certainly 
I  come  in  competition  with  roasting 
I  chickens,  capons,  fryers  and  broilers. 

My  prediction  is  that  there  will  be 
i  some  reduction  in  the  rate  of  volume 
|  increase  in  the  broiler  industry;  a 
*  substantial  increase  in  egg  produc- 
I  tion  for  the  consumer  market  in 
I  those  areas  now  importing  eggs;  a 
I  definite  increase  in  competition  all 
I  along  the  line,  with  marginal  pro- 
I  ducers  dropping  by  the  wayside;  a 
few  less  hatcheries  in  operation  each 
I  year;  and  more  and  more  necessity 
I  for  better  business  methods  and 
greater  efficiency  in  operation  for 
I  those  who  are  able  to  continue  in 
I  business. 

A.  B.  Hall, 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Wallingford,  Connecticut. 


Our  industry  can  expect  problems 
1  during  this  year  because  every  in- 
f  dustry  has  many  of  them.  Poultry- 
I  men  have  always  solved  those  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  past  and  will  again  in 
1952.  In  a  rapidly  changing  world 
the  best  plans  must  sometimes  be 
adjusted.  We  can  expect  some  uncer- 
I  tainty  and  must  not  be  discouraged 
if  all  things  we  plan  for  do  not  work 
out  just  as  we  expected. 

There  have  been  satisfactory 
;  profits  from  eggs  in  recent  months. 
Although  production  costs  perhaps 
are  still  mounting,  with  good  care 
|  and  management  the  egg  producer 
should  have  a  reasonable  profit. 
Consumption  of  poultry  products  has 
been  very  encouraging.  One  thing  we 
must  have  is  an  adequate  market 
to  consume  our  products.  Employ¬ 
ment  is  high  and  the  American 
people  are  eating  well.  They  will 
continue  to  use  lots  of  eggs  and 
poultry.  Each  year  there  are  more 
people  in  America.  This  means  that 
more  eggs  and  poultry  meat  are 
needed. 

Some  commercial  broiler  growing 
areas  experienced  a  difficult  time, 
for  some  weeks,  prior  to  Christmas. 
It  seems  that  the  market  dropped  a 
little  earlier  than  usual,  but  that 
prices  for  January  improved.  Grow¬ 
ers  with  good  chicks  and  manage¬ 
ment  this  past  year  had  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  return  for  their  efforts  in 
spite  of  a  tremendous  increase  in 
broiler  output.  The  American  public 
ate  those  broilers,  at  prices  that 
allowed  for  a  fair  profit  to  be  aver¬ 
aged  over  the  season. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  will  expand  so  very  much 
further  in  1952.  Without  too  much 
expansion  the  grower  should  make 
out  all  right.  He  must,  however, 
watch  his  costs  as  closely  as  possible, 
avoiding  feed  waste  and  other  ineffi¬ 
ciencies. 

One  thing  we  do  know  is  that  we 
can’t  profit  by  quitting.  Poultrymen 
and  farmers  are  not  quitters  any¬ 
way.  Our  good  poultrymen  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  any  challenge  con¬ 
fronting  them  in  1952  and  will  come 
through  as  always. 

L.  L.  Logan, 

Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


To  be  a  poultry  grower  you  have 
to  be  an  optimist.  If  you  aren’t  opti¬ 
mistic,  you  will  have  been  scared 
out  of  the  chicken  business  by  this 
time.  We  have  been  at  it  63  years, 
so  I  guess  we  must  be  full  of  opti¬ 
mism.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
being  aware  of  the  doings  of  my 
Dad  and  other  hen  men,  I  recall  that 
they  had  one  crisis  after  another 
coming  up.  Somehow,  they  always 
came  through. 

I  have  visited  a  few  poultry 
growers  recently  and  I  find  that 
many  of  them  right  now  have  their 
fingers  crossed.  There  may  be  some 
reason  to  feel  cautious,  but  the 
chicken  business  can  adjust  itself 
from  plenty  to  scarcity,  and  vice 
versa,  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
The  broiler  branch  of  the  industry 
is  especially  quick  at  healing  its 
wounds.  Broiler  supplies  look  big 
right  now  but  several  months  from 
now  there  could  actually  develop  a 
shortage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
egg  situation  takes  longer  to  adjust. 
Right  now  the  only  real  problem 
facing  egg  producers  is  feed  prices. 
With  the  nation  in  high  gear  in¬ 
dustrially  we  are  guaranteed  a  very 
high  rate  of  consumption  of  eggs,  as 
well  as  poultry  meat. 

We  see  a  big  trend  towards  this 
new  white  cross  bird  from  new  type 
heavy  breed  males  that  have  domi¬ 
nant  white  plumage.  We  are  pro¬ 
ducing  them  out  of  Rock  and  Sex- 
link  hens.  The  chicks  make  rapid 
growth  and  dress  clean.  We  also 
have  a  new  cross  this  year  that  lays 
white  eggs.  Using  two  different  lines 
of  barred  birds  that  have  been  bred 
for  white  eggs,  we  find  we  have  a 
vigorous  bird  that  resembles  the 
barred  cross  in  plumage  and  the 
Leghorn  in  egg  color. 

We  expect  to  have  a  very  good 
hatching  season  as  advance  orders 
are  heavier  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Robert  R.  Parks, 
Barred  Rock  Farm, 
Altoona,  Pa. 


As  a  producer  of  quality  eggs  I 
view  the  immediate  future  with 
optimism.  Few  industries  have  grown 
so  rapidly,  graduating  from  the 
backyard  flock  to  take  its  place 
among  the  foremost  sources  of  hu¬ 
man  nutrition.  Likewise  few  indus¬ 
tries  have  had  the  discouragements 
of  the  egg  producer.  The  time  is  at 
hand  for  better  and  more  nationwide 
understanding  of  the  poultryman’s 
problems. 

Although  we  are  progressing 
rapidly  toward  greater  efficiency  in 
human  labor  and  mechanization,  we 
are  still  far  behind  with  poultry 
production  in  our  ability  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  place  the  good  of  the 
industry  before  our  individual  own. 
Various  means  are  available,  by 
which  we  can  publicize  our  prod¬ 
ucts  and,  incidentally,  with  which  to 
bring  that  unification  so  necessary 
if  our  industry  is  to  become  stable. 

My  fondest  hope  is  for  the  various 
organizations  already  pulling  to¬ 
gether  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 
National  councils  can  do  little  with¬ 
out  the  numerous  branches  necessary 
to  disseminate  and  put  to  use  helpful 
information,  helpful  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  thus  benefiting  each  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney, 
Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Photo:  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

It  is  best  for  the  beginner  to  start  with  only  a  few  birds,  as  mistakes  will 
not  then  be  so  costly.  An  enclosed  exercise  yard,  as  shown,  can  be  made 
at  small  cost  if  suitable  range  is  not  available.  These  vigorous  New  Hamp- 
shires  are  enjoying  the  early  spring  sunlight  on  the  farm  of  Roscoe  Brum¬ 
baugh,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


we  qo  from  here? 

Mfr  straiyfrt  to 

LAY  OB  BUST 

CH/CK  STARTER 


'All  the  nutrients  needed  by  baby  chicks 
are  supplied  by  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter 
— a  complete  all-mash  ration.  It’s  designed 
to  be  fed  the  first  eight  weeks  without 
scratch  and  is  richly  fortified  with  extra 
feeding  values  including  antibiotics  and 
Vitamin  B^. 

Protect  your  chick  investment  with  good 
management  and  a  feed  of  proven  value. 
Use  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter  to  get  your 
chicks  off  to  the  right  start. 


'Pu.t  tfour  Trust  in  Let  if  or  Bust 


^ppuURY 


-  N.  H.  and  ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS  - 

From  N.  H.  &  W.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Flocks. 
Write  for  Prices. 

RED  GATE  FARM, 

BOX  457,  NEWPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CAPONS  $55  per  100.  Choice  of  3  breeds,  4%  wks. 
old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request. 
Also  ‘•Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or 
roasters.  N.  Y.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

Schwegter’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  eee  r.o.p.  smet> 


KIND  of  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  for  a  FLOCK 
of  REAL  LAYERS 

Royal  mating  chicks,  200*335 
egg  ROP  sired  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Improved 
for  years  with  direct  bloodlines  LEADING 
of  famous  high  production  BREEDS, 

strains.  A  I  I  chicks  U.  S.  CROSSBREDS, 
Pullorum  Passed.  HYBRIDS. 

Special  Broiler  Chicks 

Improved  with  bloodlines  of  outstanding  meat 
strains.  Nichols  New  Hampshires.  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks.  Delaware  cross.  COROC  White 
Cornish  crossbreds. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 


DURGIN-CHAMPS 


average  25  eggs  higher 
than  national  breed  aver¬ 
age.  For  EXTRA  eggs, 
EXTRA  profits,  Durgin- 
Hamps  have  "it".  Your  in¬ 
quiry  invited.  Free  catalog. 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES*  Inc.* 


Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


Hank’s  Hennery 

JJox  No.  Ill  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
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Don’t  Gamble 
On  Water  lor  Crops 


Investigate  The 

JOHNSON  DRIVE 

The  Johnson  Gear  Drive  has  outstand¬ 
ing  engineering  features  that  pay  big 
dividends  . . .  delivers  unfailing  service, 
24  hours  a  day — day  in  and  day  out — 
assuring  low-cost  water  for  bumper 
crops  and  more  profits. 

Thousands  in  successful  use  on  farms 
all  over  the  United  States.  Readily  avail¬ 
able  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  small  or  large  acreage.  The  Johnson 
Right  Angle  Drive  excels  in  these  fea¬ 
tures  : — 

•  MODERN  DESIGN 

•  COOLER  OPERATING  TEMPERATURE 

•  LUBRICATION  OVER  WIDE  SPEED  RANGE 
•  QUIETNESS  OF  OPERATION 
•  ALL  WEATHER  SERVICE 

•  COMPACTNESS  •  EFFICIENCY 

•  LOW  COST  OPERATION 

Don’t  gamble  on  rain  for  thirsty  crops.  Get 
the  facts  on  the  Johnson  Gear  Drive.  Send  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Folder. 

- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  —  —  — 

JOHNSON  GEAR  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

921  Porker  St.,  Berkeley,  California 
Please  send  me  FREE  Illustrated  Folder 


NAME. 


RFD  &  BOX  NO- 
CITY _ 


-STATE- 


AIDE  or  WALK 


Standard 

Itactors! 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 

m  ™  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
flOW  m  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Sped  T  Nur8eries'  Fruitand  Poultrymen. 

Cultivate, 

MowHatj 


FOUR  MODELS 

Ample  Power  for  Field, 

Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools.  Run 

and  Lawns  \  Belt'Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears' 

*  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan, 

and  Free  Catalog  _ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  I 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street  I 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  tor  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  saving*. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


Saves  — 
all  the  hay 
all  the  time 

Investigate  this 
method  which 
eliminates  weather 
losses  and  saves  the 
protein,  vitamins 
and  milk  producing 
factor  of  fresh, 
young  grass. 

Write  or 

send  coupon  today!  ^ 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
612  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

a 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
0  Haymaker  □  Arch  Bldg.  Q  Silo  Q  Crib  or  Bin 

Nome _ . _ _ 


Address- 


I 
I 

|  City- 

l _ 


-State- 


I  very  much  like  your  paper,  es¬ 
pecially  this  department.  It  is  valu¬ 
able  to  many,  and  if  more  would 
read  it  they  would  be  better  off.  I 
am  enclosing  some  literature  oh  an¬ 
other  insurance  scheme  that  has 
caught  many  automobile  drivers.  I 
did  not  bite,  but  asked  a  reliable 
automobile  club  for  information,  and 
they  knew  nothing  about  them. 

Pennsylvania  J.  T.  p. 

The  company  is  the  American 
Auto  Owner’s  Safety  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  warned  motorists  against  buy¬ 
ing  auto  accident  insurance  by  mail. 
We  hope  the  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  in  other  states  will  do  the  same. 
Many  drivers  received  solicitations 
through  the  mails,  inviting  them  to 
join  this  association  and  buy  inex¬ 
pensive  accident  coverage.  We  find 
that  they  are  not  authorized  to  do 
business  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
American  Auto  Owner’s  Safety 
Association,  Inc.  does  not  sell  insur¬ 
ance.  The  policies  they  recommend 
are  written  by  the  Safety  Driver’s 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  is 
registered  in  Arizona.  The  A.A.O.S. 
Ass’n.  Inc.  send  out  cards  all  over 
the  country,  inviting  drivers  who 
have  had  no  accidents  in  the  past 
year  to  join  the  association,  in  order 
to  encourage  safe  driving.  We  have 
had  many  inquiries  about  this  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  advice  to  motorists  is 
just  the  same  as  we  have  been  giving 
our  readers  repeatedly  —  buy  only 
from  companies  licensed  in  the  state 
in  which  you  live,  and  only 
through  authorized  agents. 

I  shipped  John  Charles  Pet  Shop, 
New  York,  three  registered  collie 
puppies  December  1950.  He  agreed 
to  pay  $50,  but  he  has  not  paid  us. 
We  have  made  many  sales,  but  this 
is  the  first  instance  of  non-payment. 
Maine  b.  h.  m.“ 

We  have  not  had  any  response  to 
our  letter.  We  had  a  previous  com¬ 
plaint  against  Thomas,  which  was 
adjusted  through  the  service  of  an 
attorney  at  a  cost  of  $10.80  for  fees 
on  a  $60  claim.  This  ate  up  consider¬ 
able,  if  not  all,  of  the  profit.  Mr. 
Thomas  asked  for  leniency,  and  we 
refrained  from  publishing  the  matter. 
The  present  complaint  has  been 
ignored  and  promises  to  pay  not 
kept.  We  feel  our  previous  leniency 
was  not  appreciated. 

Many  business  houses,  including 
our  own,  often  find  it  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  answer 
letters  because  the  name  and  address 
was  hastily  and  indistinctly  written. 
In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  read 
the  letter  itself.  Many  of  us  are  not 
good  writers  and  in  great  stress  write 
hurriedly  and  illegibly,  but  it  is  a 
good  habit  to  look  over  a  letter  be¬ 
fore  sealing.  Printing  your  name  and 
address  is  a  good  practice  and  would 
assure  a  prompter  response. 

The  enclosed  card  and  gadget  from 
the  Disabled  Veteran  Plastic  of 
Miami,  Florida,  came  to  my  address. 
The  amount  involved  is  not  much, 
but  I  am  wondering  if  they  are  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  name  “Disabled  Veter¬ 
ans.”  If  people  thought  they  were 
helping  some  disabled  veteran,  they 
would  be  glad  to  send  the  money, 
and  no  doubt  a  goodly  amount  would 
be  received.  I  would  consider  it  a 
very  crooked  deal  if  they  were  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  disability  of  veterans. 

New  York  a.  f.  m. 

An  individual  with  a  minor  dis¬ 
ability  and  government  compensa¬ 
tion  is  trying  this  plan,  but  it  is  just 
another  unordered  merchandise 
scheme.  In  this  case  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  particularly  wrong  with 
it,  but  it  is  a  nuisance  and  one  of 
the  things  we  have  tried  to  dis¬ 
courage.  Many  send  the  dime, 
quarter  or  fifty  cents  asked  for 
rather  than  bother  to  return  the 
gadget.  We  believe  they  would  will¬ 
ingly  send  a  donation  without  the 
inducement  of  key  rings,  auto  license 
tags,  etc.  The  system  is  so  rampant 
and  has  been  so  abused  that  it  will 
eventually  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
The  cost  of  promoting  such  plans 
eats  up  considerable  of  the  cash  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  “charity”  gets  a  small 
share. 


So  many  inquiries  are  coming  in 
on  the  chinchilla  subject,  we  con¬ 
sulted  the  best  informed  breeders 
and  fur  dealers  for  their  opinions, 
and  have  summed  them  up  for  the 
information  of  those  interested.  We 
call  attention  also  to  the  possibility 
of  loss  when  one  negotiates  for  a 
pair  and  receives  a  stock  certificate, 
in  which  the  company  agrees  to  hold 
the  pair,  breed  them,  sell  them  and 
promises  to  pay  big  cash  dividends 
from  the  investment.  It  is  not  an 
investment.  It  is  a  gamble.  We 
understand  that  chinchilla  ranchers 
are  making  large  profits  through  the 
sale  of  breeding  stock,  but  it  is  a 
question  how  long  the  situation  will 
remain  unchanged.  We  presume  that 
the  breeding  business  will  expand 
for  some  time,  as  we  are  ’told  that 
there  are  not  yet  enough  animals  to 
offer  a  steady  supply  to  the  fur 
market,  but  with  the  supply  increas¬ 
ing,  the  natural  trend  of  the  price 
level  would  be  downward.  It  is  said 
pelting  will  not  begin  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  until  there  are  a  million 
animals.  There  are  150,000  now  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  expected 
it  will  take  three  years  to  reach  the 
million  mark.  At  this  time,  we  have 
not  found  any  present  demand  for 
chinchilla,  optimism  about  future 
demand,  or  any  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  among  dealers  in  raw  furs  or 
large  firms  selling  furs  at  retail.  In 
view  of  the  unstable  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  rising  prices  for  necessi¬ 
ties,  we  are  not  optimistic  either. 
One  prominent  retail  fur  dealer,  as 
quoted  in  a  recent  article  published 
in  a  well-known  magazine,  predicted 
a  great  drop  in  chinchilla  prices 
within  the  next  five  years.  Chinchilla 
breeders  hope,  through  organi¬ 
zation  and  publicity,  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  this  fur,  but  we  believe 
that  at  best,  it  will  take  time.  One 
of  the  books  on  the  subject  admits 
this  to  be  so  and  states:  “It  may 
take  some  time  for  chinchilla  fur  to 
build  up  a  popularity  which  was 
once  so  great  that  it  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  animals.”  It  also 
states  that  when  there  are  5,000  and 
10,000  lots  of  skins  ready  to  be 
offered,  the  real  test  of  demand  will 
come  and  not  until  then.  If  a  person 
who  is  considering  a  chinchilla  enter¬ 
prise  waits  for  further  developments 
and  more  information  about  t  he 
market,  the  opportunity  for  quick 
profits  may  be  less,  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  taking  losses  will  also  be 
less. 

In  the  hills  of  Kentucky  21  hill- 
folk  admit  a  mail  fraud.  Eleven 
were  jailed.  They  represented  them¬ 
selves  as  owners  of  stores,  farms, 
sawmills  and  dairies  and  ordered 
jewelry,  silverware  and  alumium 
ware  goods  from  mail-order  cata¬ 
logues  without  intent  to  pay.  Many 
claimed  great  wealth,  but  had  poor 
homes  and  some  had  to  sleep  beside 
the  road  while  travelling  to  appear 
in  court.  They  used  devious  ways  to 
get  the  wonderful  articles  in  mail¬ 
order  catalogues,  but  the  complaints 
from  the  mail-order  houses  piled  up 
and  the  Post  Office  Department 
started  an  investigation  that  resulted 
in  a  round-up  of  the  misguided  hill- 
folk,  many  of  whom  received  heavy 
sentences. 

John  H.  Thiele  was  given  six 
months  on  an  indictment  charging 
mail  fraud.  He  was  given  a  little 
time  to  liquidate  his  stock  of  animals 
at  Monroe,  N.  Y.  While  awaiting 
sentence  he  attempted  to  sell  a 
white-tailed  fawn  which  he  did  not 
possess,  but  he  accepted  a  $100  de¬ 
posit  for  the  fawn.  There  were  many 
similar  offenses  and  were  the  basis 
of  his  indictment.  We  were  unable  to 
get  settlement  for  some  of  our 
readers. 

While  not  exactly  in  place  in  this 
column  we  are  going  to  mention  that 
the  book  “Kon-Tiki  And  I”,  by  Erik 
Hesselberg,  who  was  one  of  the 
famous  Kon-Tiki  crew,  is  most 
interesting.  The  family  will  enjoy  it. 
The  drawings  and  text  are  amusing 
and  instructive.  It  is  published  by 
Rand  McNally  and  Company. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
...  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  •  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 

See  ft  a t  your  dealer  or  write 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

221  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Cutting  height  up  to  14“ 
Mulches  as  it  shrews  — 
corns  talks,  vines,  etc. 
Mews  pastures  —  shred 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

Ideal  for  weed  and  pest 
central,  roadway  mew¬ 
ing 

*  <ut  I  Protected  heavy -d  u  t  y 

**  “•  parte  ter  all*  weather 
96  «*»  operation 


V. 


riSSST 


See  it  of  your 
dealers  now  — 


or  write: 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 
OREGON,  ILLINOIS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  eentlble 
and  comfortabla  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  youro  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  detalla  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousande— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  In  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


/ 


'9 

supply  of  water  your¬ 
self  with  a  CONSOL 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  well*  a* 
you  need  with  an  In¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
Itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im- 
,  proved  1951  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100’  cable.  Extro 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  Information.  Dept.  ft. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertiiing  in  this  department  20o  per 
word  Including  name  and  addreaa,  aaata  lmaar- 
tlon  payable  In  advance.  Whan  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  word!  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Toesday,  10  A.  M. 
jl  days  in  advance  oi  dale  of  issue. 

This  department  If  for  the  accommodation  of 
tubtcrlbera,  but  no  display  adrertlalng  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  e  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. _ _ 


W  A-  KT  TED 

POULTRY  SPECIALIST 

A  qualified  Poultry  Specialist 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
phases  pertaining  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  sizeable  poultry  farm 
is  needed  for  the  A1  Kharj  Agri¬ 
cultural  Project  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Candidates  must  be  familiar  with 
the  preparation  of  feed  to  insure 
proper  diets  and  be  capable  of 
diagnosing  diseases  and  provid¬ 
ing  remedies.  Approximately 
15,000  chickens  are  maintained 
for  egg  production  and  a  similar 
number  raised  each  year  for 
meat. 


Write  giving  full  particulars 
regarding  personal  history  and 
work  experience.  Please  include 
telephone  number. 


ARABIAN -AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 

RECRUITING  SUPERVISOR 
505  Park  Ave.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  to  take  complete  charge  of  a 
motherless  home;  two  girls,  11  and  8  and  father. 
Apply  Hugh  Kennedy.  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Bloomsbury  164-J. 


WANTED  by  April  1st.  Middleaged  married  man 
with  son  or  helper  for  a  modern  equipped  dairy 
farm  milking  between  40  and  50  cows.  For  suitable 
man,  farm  will  be  given  on  half-shares  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  wages  and.  bonus.  Good  habits.  No  excess 
liquor.  Farm  is  located  in  lower  Columbia  County, 
one  mile  from  village.  House  has  seven  rooms  and 
bath.  BOX  7210,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  12,484-18,174.  Inqulra 
R.  G.  Wcarne,  M.  D„  Senior  Director,  Wassaio 
Stats  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Uale  and  female  ward  attendants. 

$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  Information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Weame,  Sr.  Director,  Wasiaio 
State  School,  Wasaalo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  prlvUeges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


MEN  and  women  attendants.  In  state  Institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  WTrite  Director,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 
attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Purebred  Holsteins, 
De  Laval  milkers.  Permanent  job  with  excellent 
living  quarters  and  pay  for  right  man.  Location 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  Reply  giving  full  de¬ 
tails.  BOX  7202,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  hand:  Married,  no  children,  age  30  to 
45,  good  machine  milker;  small  modern  apartment 
with  all  conveniences,  heat,  gas,  electricity,  milk, 
eggs,  good  working  conditions;  six  day  week,  week 
vacation  per  year ;  reference  desired.  Frank  Bara- 
elough,  R.  D.  1,  TruXton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  27Y-0, 
Truxton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Women  for  general  housework  and  plain 
cooking  for  elderly  couple  on  small  farm.  E. 
Schmidt,  Carter  St.,  New  Canaan.  Conn.  Tel.  9-0341. 


BY  April  1st.  Sober,  married  man  with  son  or 
helper  for  modern  dairy  farm.  40-50  cows.  Half 
shares  or  wages  and  bonus.  Lower  Columbia  County, 
N,  Y.  One  mile  from  village.  House  has  Bix  rooms 
and  bath.  BOX  7303,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  dairyman,  small  family,  honest,  reliable; 

modern  house;  good  pay.  Could  use  two  workers  in 
same  family.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 
Collect  Hicks ville  3-0888. 


WOMAN :  For  general  housework,  easy  position, 
private  room;  two  adults,  one  child;  references, 
write  Mrs.  S.  Appelbaum,  175  Chestnut  St.,  Liberty, 
New  York. 


LICENSED  practical  nurse,  $35  for  40-h'our  weeks. 
Plus  maintentance.  Andersen  Nursing  Home, 

Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man:  Fruit,  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Pleasant  house,  modern  conveniences,  privileges. 
Leroge  Woodward,  Blossom  Farm,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


ANTED :  Family  who  likes  the  country ;  must  have 
following  for  western  bar  horse  corral  and  bungalow 
« -J1!,'  Stable  for  riding-hunting  and  fishing;  near 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  BOX  7310,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'V  ANTED:  Neat,  reliable,  middleaged  woman,  to 

Join  our  family.  If  satisfactory  on  a  permanent 
oasis.  Help  with  cooking  and  two  young  children. 

rooms  for  self,  share  bath  with  children.  Auto¬ 
matic  dishwasher,  clothes  washer,  dryer.  Good 

”«ary.  time  off  every  week,  walking  distance  to 
churches,  shops,  theatre.  Small  southern  Connecticut 
I’it  n,.a.8y  access  to  larger  towns  and  New  York 

™!  is  not  a  request  for  a  servant  but  for 

an  older  person  to  help  out  and  be  treated  as  part 

•au'iiy-  Apply  in  writing,  stating  age,  salary 
New-Yorker  *U  helpful  detai19-  B0X  7311,  Rural 


MOTHER’S  Helper:  Companion  to  children  of  1 
mother;  no  cooking;  light  duties;  live  at 
,7.,  ™tel-  Excellent  surroundings.  Write  P.  O.  ] 
142.  PeekskUl,  N.  Y 


WELL  paid  permanent  position  for  middleaged  farmer 
couple  (no  children).  Small  estate  Northern  New 
Jersey;  wife  help  housework,  no  cooking.  Separate 
house,  oil  heat  and  bath.  BOX  7309,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

CAPABLE  woman  with  nursing  experience  and  good 
references  needed  as  infirmary  attendant.  Live  in. 
Apply  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
Peeksklll  7-0113, _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  Institution  for  mental 
defeeeives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
Citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of  living 
bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 
MARRIED  man  wanted  for  small  Ayrshire  farm  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Write  In  detail  giving  age, 
family,  experience  and  references.  BOX  7308,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

CLERICAL  worker  for  Catholic  rectory.  Live  in! 

Ideal  for  retired  business  lady.  State  age,  experi- 
ence.  BOX  7307,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NURSES,  practical,  over  21,  licensed  N.  Y.  State. 

Permanent.  TB  exp.  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Good  salary  plus  full  maintenance.  44  hour  week. 
Additional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty. 
Sick  benefits.  Three  weeks  vacation.  11  holidays. 
Pleasant  living  quarters.  TB  sanitorium  35  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Write:  Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore 
Country  Sanitoirium,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSEES,  RN,  over  21.  Permanent.  TB  sanitorium 
35  miles  N.  Y.  C.  $190  month  start  plus  full 
maintenance,  44  hour  week.  Regular  increases.  Ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty.  Four- 
weeks  vacation,  four  weeks  sick  leave,  11  holidays. 
Free  Blue  Cross.  Pleasant  living  quarters.  Write: 
Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore  Country  Sanitorium, 
Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y, _ 

PBX  operator,  25-50,  private  institution  near  Phila- 
delphit.  4  p.m.-12  m.  shift.  Salary,  full  mainte- 
nance.  E,  T  S.,  Elwyn,  Pa. _ 

SUPERVISOR,  R.  N.  50  bed  hospital,  attractive 
location.  Good  salary,  full  maintenance.  E.  T.  S., 
Elwyn,  Pa. _ 

FARMER  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  married,  must  be 
experienced  all  kinds  modern  machinery,  good 
house,  good  wages.  Apply  Paul  B.  Bennetch,  Plains- 
boro.  New  Jersey  (Purebred  Swiss  cattle). _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  gentleman’s  home.  Not  over  40. 

Full  charge.  Prefer  one  without  ties,  and  enjoys 
traveling.  Opportunity  for  one  who  is  sincere.  BOX 
7306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COZY  home  rent  free  to  man  and  wife  in  exchange 
for  care  of  two  riding  horses.  Outskirts  of  Glens 
Falls  electricity,  telephone,  city  water ;  ample  room 
for  garden.  Only  reliable,  sober  man  considered. 
References  required.  R.  J.  Braydon,  144  Glen  St., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HELP  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  wanted  on 

beef  cattle  farm.  Must  have  thorough  experience 
with  machinery.  House  with  modren  conveniences,  and 
good  salary.  References  wanted.  V.  Vernegaard, 
Riverside  Farm,  Marshall,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  Woman,  general  housework  (live  in) 

private  room  and  bath,  all  modern  conveniences, 
$135  a  month  to  start.  Give  age,  experience.  Refer¬ 
ences  necessary.  Call  or  write  Mrs.  L.  Rosenstein, 
145  High  St.,  Middletown,  New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  for  father  and  son,  own 

room,  good  .-home,  fair  wages,  extra  pay  for  service 
in  greenhouse,  April.  Please  give  particulars  first 
letter.  Lester  Heege,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Married  man  to  take  charge  of  20-cow 
dairy,  experienced  preferred.  Would  consider  man 
willing  to  learn.  Honesty  and  dependability  essential. 
Salary  and  share.  Near  Albany.  BOX  7326,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  man  to  take  care  of  grounds,  handy, 
drive;  wife  part  time.  Furnished  cottage.  Steady. 
Hi-Pines,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEPARENTS :  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age 
boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for 
children  and  knack  for  working  with  them  are 
essential.  Man  has  additional  responsibilities.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  up  to  $250  month  plus  maintenance. 
Also:  Secretary-steno.  to  executive  director.  Under 
40.  Responsibility;  fascinating  work.  Up  to  $175 
month  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  farm  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  Miss  Cluett,  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public,  175  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


DEPENDABLE  houseworker-eook  for  small  family. 

Fond  of  children.  References.  Write  B.  Evans,  19 
Manhattan  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man:  General  farming  and  poultry.  Good 
wages  and  hours.  Modern  house.  Southeastern 
Penna.  Write  BOX  7327,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■MAN  to  run  small  dairy  farm,  Albany  County,  New 

(York.  Salary,  plus.  Unusual  opportunity.  Only 
those  with  proven  record  considered.  Write  detailed 
experience ;  dairy  and  general  farming,  mechanical 
.equipment,  etc.  Lester  H.  Hearn,  45  West  45th 
iSt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  helper,  capable  of  handling  Infant;  good 
home;  working  mother.  Write  to  M.  Abel,  9 
Carnation  Ave,,  EllenviUe,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  to  care  for  apartment.  BOX  7331 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  care  for  baby  and  do  very 
light  housework;  no  cooking;  live  in.  Mrs.  John 
Lurie,  Jr.,  Woodland,  N.  Y.  Telephone  PHoenicia 
3503. 


HELP  Wanted:  Capable  man  experienced  in  dairy 
pasture,  and  hay  operations  to  work  on  Guernsey 
farm  In  Connecticut.  Good  future.  To  start  In  March 
BOX  7333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


CARETAKER:  Handyman,  52  years,  sober,  industri¬ 
ous,  dependable,  of  good  health  and  character,  will 
board  self.  State  all  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  7325. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  58,  desires  position,  gardener, 
caretaker.  BOX  7323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED;  Widow  wishes  position  as  housekeeper, 
honest,  reliable.  L.  Hinklein,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


SINGLE,  45,  wants  handyman,  painter,  caretaker  job 
at  summer  camp,  any  state.  BOX  7324,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RETIRED  professional  man,  middle  fifties,  warn 
light  farm  work,  some  experience;  clerical,  goo 
typist;  hotel;  or  will  keep  house  for  a  bachelor;  goo 
cook.  BOX  7316,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  widow,  refined;  seeks  position  in 
gentleman’s  home,  references.  BOX  7315,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  29,  experenced.  Interested 
in  position  as  herdsman.  Animal  husbandry  gradu¬ 
ate.  State  salary  and  particulars.  BOX  7314,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wishes  work  on  dairy  farm 
enced.  BOX  7313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


experl- 


VETERAN :  White,  33,  draft  exempt,  desires 

position  on  farm  or  estate  as  companion-driver  and 
general  worker.  Careful,  experienced,  willing  to 
travel  anywhere.  R.  McQuade,  452  Palisade  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


CONGENIAL  middleaged  widow  wishes  position  as 
companion.  Can  do  light  housekeeping.  BOX  7312 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elllnger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 


MANAGER:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  salary,  percentage.  BOX  7328,  Rural  New- 

V  a  ntr  ax 


COMPANIONABLE  man,  competent,  Bober,  adapt¬ 
able,  elderly,  active,  would  cook,  housework  in 
bachelor  s  home;  farm,  town.  BOX  7329.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN;  Young  agricultural  school  graduate, 
experienced  dairy  farming,  managing  Guernsey  herd. 
Prefer  Eastern  New  York.  BOX  7332,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FOR  Sale  or  rent:  Equipped  dairy  farm  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  near  Bridgeport.  Tie  up  60  cows.  Modern  house. 
BOX  7330,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  $1,000  a  month  milk  check.  160 
aores  near  Deposit,  N.  Y.  32  head  stock,  all  tractor 
equipped,  nice  buildings;  everything  $27,000;  $4,000 
Federal  loan  balance  cash.  Illness  forces  sale. 
Many  others.  Appointment  only.  United  Real  Estate, 
Echo  Lake  Road,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Safe:  One  acre  country  home,  7  rooms;  1,200 

layer  barn,  white,  metal  roofs,  $3,600,  less  for 
cash ;  electricity,  macadam  road ;  commute  to  cities ; 
central  N.  Y. ;  down  payment,  mortgage.  BOX  41, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1, 
Farmington.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED;  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
•r  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
In  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

DANDY  100  acres  on  highway,  good  10-room  home. 

31-stall  stable,  silo,  new  tool  house  with  part 
crops,  $11,500.  Town,  2-family  house  with  hot  water, 
and  heat,  400  bird  hennery,  $7,000.  Five  lines  in  I- 
feed,  coal,  oil,  lubrication  and  supplies,  adjacent  rail¬ 
road,  milk  station  30-year  ownership;  sacrifice, 
settle  estate.  Country  stores,  farms.  Wants? 
Hendrickson  Bros,,  Cobleskiil,  Eastern,  New  York. 
FOR  RENT:  Farm,  300  acres,  supports  50  head. 

Modern  house  and  barn,  two  silos ;  $125  month.  BOX 
7219,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANT  large  farm  Dutchess  County  or  Connecticut. 
BOX  7317,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FREE  list:  Washington  and  Saratoga  County  dairy- 
poultry  farms,  country  homes,  $2,500  to  $250,000. 

Newton  W.  Cline,  Realtor,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  380  acre  Chenango  Valley  farm.  Route  12, 
bordering  Chenango  River  and  Warn  Lake,  two 
tenant  houses,  large  Victorian  main  house,  large  dairy 
barn,  young  stock  barn,  horse  barn,  storage  sheds, 
milk  house,  other  buildings,  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Write  Craine  and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
New  York  for  a  more  detailed  description. _ 

230  ACRE  dairy  farm,  2-story  7-room  house,  large 
living  room,  hot  air  oil  burning  heating  plant, 
bath,  garage  and  tool  shed,  drive-thru  40x100  dairy 
barn,  50  cow  ties,  four  stalls,  milk  house,  poultry 
house,  about  2,500  capacity.  Price  $21,500  Buildings 
Insured  for  $20,000.  Write  for  more  complete  de- 
dails  Craine  and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED  to  buy  from  owner:  Store  buildings, 
land  or  house  in  business  location.  Flordia  man 
coming  back  North;  easy  payment  preferred;  consider 
acres  on  state  road,  BOX  7304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
-COME  to  beautiful  New  York  State.  New  catalogs 
free.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

270  ACRE  dairy  farm  located  U.  S.  Route  15, 
brick  bungalow,  18  stanchion  milk  barn,  price 
$25,000.  Bradham  Realty  Company,  Sumter,  S.  C. 
BOARDING  room  house,  all  year  round.  Furnished. 

Outside  Orange  County.  Reasonable.  3750  Broad¬ 
way,  N,  Y,  C.  Telephone  WA  6-3681, 

POULTRY  farm  for  rent,  4,000  leghorns,  stocked 

and  equipped,  automatic  feeder;  nice  home  on 
beautiful  estate;  new  buildings.  Near  Asbury  Park. 
BOX  7318,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

VICINITY  Worcester,  N.  Y. :  Bare  140- acre  dairy 

farm,  30  tie-in  barn,  silo,  henhouse,  garage,  8- 
room  house.  For  further  Information  write  BOX  45, 
Staten  Island  10,  N,  Y. _ _ 

CONNECTICUT  Dairy:  Beautiful  one  man  farm, 
158  acres,  48  acres  of  tillable,  good  pasture,  7- 

room  dwelling,  bath,  heat,  barn  cemented  tieup  for 
25  cows,  silo,  18’  cows,  milk  check  $7-800  per 

month,  some  young  stock,  new  tractor,  truck,  full 

implements  and  tools.  Good  buy  for  $29,000.  Terms. 
Free  bulletins,  Racine  Farm  Agency,  Main  St., 

Dayville,  Conn. _ 

FARM  for  sale  $11,500:  447  acres,  250  acres  cleared 
fenced  heavy  woven  wire.  Natural  for  cattle,  sheep 
or  dairy.  Plenty  water,  streams,  pond  sites,  best 

deer,  bear  and  partridge  hunting,  orchards,  timber, 
sugar  maple;  7-room  residence  all  improvements,  9- 
room  hunting  lodge ;  large  barn  50x100 ;  small  barn 

36x36;  pig  house;  40x40  chicken  house  three  sec¬ 

tion;  Jamesway  20x40;  building  insurance  $16,000; 
taxes  $140.  Also  for  sale : .  Tractor  H  International, 
implements,  equipment,  draft  horses,  saddle  horses, 
12  cows,  40  bred  ewes,  pure  bred  ram  and  etc. 
Olin  E.  Reyhert,  P,  O,  Box  517,  Westfield,  Penna. 
OPPORTUNITY  knocks:  Poultry,  dairy,  and  stock 

farmers.  Year  round  growing  season.  Lists.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. 


FARMS:  County  homes  all  kinds,  prices.  Send 

your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wicks,  Green¬ 
wich,  New  York. 


WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  sell  immediately:  397  acre  farm  estate,  all 
tractor  land  (135  aeres  one  field) ;  beautiful  barns, 
stables  90  head.  One  barn  all  steel,  Jamesway 
equipped,  electric  barn  cleaner,  four  large  silos,  130 
ft.  tool  shed  with  heated  shop,  three  tractors  (one 
crawler)  baler,  forage  harvester  and  all  other  tractor 
tools ;  ultra  modern  main  house,  very  modem  tenant 
house,  two  other  barns,  also  included  is  large  herd 
registered  Holstein  stock,  (records  kept).  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  state.  $100,000,  some 
terms.  Immediate  possession.  Many  others,  large  and 
small,  village  homes.  Everett  Kinch,  Broker, 

Schenevus,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Large  equipped  dairy  farm.  Write  owner 
for  details.  Edward  Barber,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Penna.  213  acre  dairy  farm  brick  dwell¬ 
ing.  All  conveniences.  New  barn,  28  stanchions, 
nine  box  stalls,  tile  silo,  excelent  farm  $26,000. 
See  it  before  you  buy.  J.  Monroe  Danner,  Realtor, 
East  Berlin,  Pa. 

FIVE  room  house,  hot  water  heat,  bath;  large  lot, 

beautiful  lawn.  Five  minutes  walk  to  stores, 
churches,  railroad,  amusements.  Immediate  possession. 
Sacrifice  $5,250.  Ruth  Devereaux,  Broker,  Shohola, 
Penna. 


FOR  SALE:  146  acre  dairy  farm,  retail  milk  route, 
no  competition.  Stock  and  equipment.  In  samll  town. 
Price  $37,500,  half  cash.  BOX  7322,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent:  100-200  acres  clear  land  with 
storage  and  living  facilities  within  150  miles  from 
New  York.  BOX  7321,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  business  catalog  free.  Big  1952  edition. 

Over  1,000  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine  to 
Flordia.  West’s,  2-H  Pittsburgh  17.  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent:  Small  farm,  house  improved,  or 
small  house  with  ground,  about  March,  reasonable 
rent,  elderly  couple  no  children.  BOX  7301,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  , 

FARM  for  rent:  Middleaged  farmer  preferred,  refer¬ 

ence.  BOX  7300,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DIRECT  from  owner,  long  established  coal,  feed 
and  supply  business  with  new  home.  Catharine 
Creek  trout  fishing  area.  Lynn  Vedder,  Box  531, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


APPROXIMATELY  30  acres  flat  and  hilly.  Vicinity 
Ashokan  Reservoir,  E.  Lang,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


STOCKED -Equipt  dairy:  Exclusive  farm  value  on 
blacktop  highway,  near  Salamanca.  Includes  over 
$8,200  worth  stock  and  equipment;  23  head  cattle, 
’51  Case  treator,  etc..;  dairy  income  alone  $5,000; 
replacement  value  of  buildings  $16,000;  9-room  home, 
with  bath,  utilities,  beautiful  lawn,  picturesque  set¬ 
ting;  cemented  barn  40x65,  29  stanchions;  silo;  poul¬ 
try  house,  milk  house;  123  acres,  60  tillable,  fruit 
orchard.  Illness  sacrifice.  Full  price  $15,900  terms. 
No.  C-8726.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown 
St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  Farm  catalog  free. 


LL'-R.M ;  135  acres,  60  in  apple  orchard.  Northern 
Spys,  Delaware,  McIntosh  and  Greenings;  15,009 
boxes  this  year  two-thirds  were  Northern  Spy  and 
Delicious.  Barn  for  20  head,  new  6-room  house  with 
bath,  furnace,  telephone  and  electricity;  on  blacktop 
road,  1  9/10  miles  from  village.  $15,000.  W.  Casswell, 
Slioreham,  Vermont. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY:  Amber  wildflower.  Five  pound  pail  $1.59 

prepaid  third  zone,  W,  J,  Lewis,  Bushkill,  Penna. 

DELICIOUS  Florida  orange  blossom  honey,  2  Y» 

lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $4.50.  Postage  paid.  Nelson  L. 
Wheeler,  St.  Cloud,  Flordia. 


DRIED  apple  schnitz  sweet;  three  lbs.  $1.95, 

Hickorynut  meats  pound  $2.00;  two  lbs.  $3.95. 
R.  L,  Harman,  Wellsville,  Penna. 


ORANGES:  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit- 

$2.00  bushel;  $3.50  box.  Tangerines  $3.00  %  box; 
$4.fi0  box.  Tree  riened  fruit  shipped  F.O.B.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Grower,  Clermont,  Florida. 


100  60-lb  cans  of  amber  honey  suitable  for  baking 

or  table  use  $5.70  per  can  not  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  North  Country  clover  I  Crystal  clear.  Three> 

pound  can  $1.30.  Maple  honey  cream,  a  new  and 
exclusive  taste  treat.  One  pound  $1.00,  five  pounds 
$4.00.  All  postpaid  east  of  Mississippi.  Thousand 
Islands  Apiaries,  Clayton,  New  York. 


NORTH  Country  clover  honey:  Three  pound  tin  $1.39 

postaid.  St,  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries. 
Lisbon,  New  York. 


PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts  10  pounds 

$4.75;  shelled  halves  two  pounds  $2.85;  five  pounds 
$6.50;  choice  broken  halves  and  pieces  five  pounds 
$5.50.  Delivered,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Dillon. 
South  Carolina. 


SMITHFIELD  Hams,  (world  famous).  State  Hi  7.0 

wanted.  $1.00  per  pound  f.o.b.  Pecans  in  shell,  12 
pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Pecan  candies,  shelled  pecans, 
mixed  your  way;  5  pounds.  $5.00  postaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 

TREE  ripened  fresh  picked  fruit:  Oranges  $2.50 
bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel;  mixed  bushe3 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  $2.50  F.  O.  B. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixtys,  $8.00  not  prepaid;  5  pounds 

$1.50  prepaid.  Albert  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York, _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color 

added.  Direct  from  grove  to  you  express  prepaid. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  On® 
bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.50. 
Half-bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90:  Buckwheat,  five  pounds  $1.25;  10  lbs. 
$2.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s  clover  $7.59 
express  paid,  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York, 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5  pound* 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y,  _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. _ 

NEW  Clover  Honey  (fine  granulated)  10  lb.  pail 

$3.00  postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid.  Fall 
flower  honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York,  , _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest.  Five 

pounds  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5 
lbs.  $1.25;  6-5  lb.  $6.60.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lbs.  Clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20. 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries. 
Berkshire.  New  York, _ 

DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  oranges,  $2.60  bushel,  not 

prepaid.  E.  Wendig,  P.  O.  Box  631,  De  Land, 
Florida. 


HONEY :  Five  pound  pails  of  clover,  buckwheat  or 

wildflower  delivered  third  zone  $1.50.  E.  G 
Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

ORANGES  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit  $2.00 

bushel;  $3.60  box.  Tangerines  $3.00  %  box;  $4.50 
box.  Tree  ripened  fruit  shipped  F.  O.  B.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Grower,  Clermont,  Florida, _ 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines  $3,00  per 
bushel;  grapefruit.  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 
OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey, 
five  pound  tin  $1.75;  five  ounds  clover  $1.40  pre- 
paid  4th  zone,  Charles  Peet,  Marathon.  N,  Y. 

FARMER  truck  owners  buy  Government  graded  No. 

1  tree  ripened  oranges  95  cents  bushels  from 
Pomona  Citrus  Packers,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

POCONOS:  Lovely  year  round  private  home  for  few 

refined  pensioned  guests.  No  children;  no  chroni¬ 
cally  ill  people.  Mrs.  L.  M.  McGrath,  E.  Strouds¬ 
burg,  R.  D.  1,  Penna. 


YOUNG  man  wants  farm  room  board.  Monthly  rate. 
Adams,  Rt.  1,  Oakdale,  Connecticut. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnsen  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


ENJOY  life  on  a  farm.  Modern  home.  Excellent 
location.  Josephine  Dolflni,  Route  1,  Middletown, 
New  York. 


‘  MISCELLANEOUS 


SURPLUS  orchard  equipment:  Two  skid  type  sprayers 
with  500  gallon  tank,  55  gallon  Bean  Royal  pump, 
and  Chrysler  industrial  power  units.  International 
T-20,  Caterpillar  R2,  and  Ctetrae  BDH  Diesel 
Crawler  tractars.  Hydraulic  cider  press  48x48, 
Disston  36"  chain  saw  with  Mercury  11  HP  engine. 
Many  other  items.  Write  for  list.  Trexler  Orchards, 
Orefield,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  located  on  Route  309, 
8  miles  north  of  Allentown. _ 

NORTHERN  grown  cedar  posts,  all  sizes,  poles  20  ft., 

30  ft.  Seasoned,  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

MC  CORMICK-DEERING  ensilage  chopper  1949 

model  used  one  season.  Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drum- 
goole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


FORDSON  tractor  on  rubber,  Allis-Chalmers  two 
bottom  plow,  Hayes  orchard  sprayer  on  rubber,  100 
gallon  capacity.  Robert  Cummins.  Telephone  Rock- 
away.  New  Jersey  8-0517-J. 


FOR  Sale:  New  Grimm  sap  evaporator,  100  to  125 
tree  size  2x7  $175  or  exchange  for  cedar  fence 
posts  or  Holstein  registered  heifer  calves.  I.  M. 
Taylor,  R.  1,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MAN  interested  in  starting  hardware  store  and  tool 
shop.  Will  buy  tool-maker  tools,  or  machines  for 
his  shop.  Store  stock,  key  machine.  Offers  wanted. 
Write,  give  makers  name  and  price.  BOX  7305,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Aills-Chalmers  Roto  hay  baler.  BOX 
7302,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  Hay:  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa  and 
clover.  First  cutting  June  17th.  John  Boshart, 
Fonda,  New  York. 


WANTED-:  Used  tractor  operated  shingle  making 
machine.  State  condition,  price.  Harry  Gordon,  Mill 
Road,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Farmall  A,  2-way  plows,  chains,  snow- 
plow,  lift.  A-l  condition.  $775  Richard  Klingler, 
33  Martling  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Old-fashioned  soup  tureen,  kerosene 

lamp.  BOX  7319,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Walking  garden  tractor,  attachments, 
BOX  7320,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EQUIPMENT  for  sale:  Three  combination  Incubator* 
hatchers,  one  5,000  egg,  one  2,400  egg  Lincoln's, 
one  600  egg  Farm  Master  all  electric.  Three  5-deck 
electric  starting  batteries,  one  500  chick  electrio 
floor  brooder  and  other  equipment.  $400  for  all. 
Lloyd  J.  Simms,  17  Cleveland  St.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle,  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  three  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per 

package  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Connor 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


You’ll  find  that  here’s  a  tractor  with  more 
power,  more  lugging  ability,  more  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  things  done  than  any  tractor 
you’ve  ever  owned. 

Once  you’ve  put  the  Ferguson  ”30” 
Tractor  through  its  paces  on  the  toughest 


jobs  you  can  find,  you’ll  want  to  own  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we’ve  found  it  hard 
to  keep  demonstrators  on  hand.  After  a 
farmer  has  seen  this  tractor  work,  and 
after  he’s  driven  it  himself,  he  just  won’t 
let  us  take  it  away! 


And  You’ll  want  these  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FERGUSON  FAMILY! 


One  man  with  one  Ferguson  Tractor  can  stay  seated,  load,  hitch,  haul 
and  spread  manure  by  Finger  Tip  Control  at  the  rate  of  40  loads  a 
day  —  with  the  new  Ferguson  Spreader  and  Loader  combination. 


Here’s  an  easy  to  move,  easy  to  use  tractor-mounted  power 
saw!  No  need  for  extra  help.  No  pinching  or  binding.  Ex¬ 
tended  Table  supports  log.  One-minute  attachment — Finger 
Tip  Control  raises  or  lowers  into  position.  See  it.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  farm! 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  FERGUSON  DEALER! 


MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 


c.  - 


67  HUNTINGTON  STREET  —  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
300  SPRINGFIELD  ST.- NORTH  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

Some  Choice  Dealer  Territory  Still  Open  ■■■»—— 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR  AND  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 
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Latest  Arrivals  in  the  Lambing  Pen 


Firestone  Champion  Traction  Center. 

Buy  Firestone  Champions  for  your 
tractor.  You’ll  find  them  the  best  tires 
pou  can  use. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC' 


Copyright.  1952.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  FIRESTONE,  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour. . 5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc... . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  We«t  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3 % 
Sales  Tax.) 


Pastoral  Parson 


Before  the  Parson,  as  he  writes,  is 
a  beautiful  framed  water  color  of 
the  church.  Fourteen  by  nineteen 
inches,  it  is  an  original  done  by 
Foster  Summerville,  well  known 
artist  and  architect  of  this  area,  and 
shows  the  church  in  a  setting  of 
autumn  colors.  Included  is  the  old 
white  oak  tree  under  which  a  mother 
bear  and  two  cubs  played  while  the 
church  roof  was  being  put  on.  How 
this  water  color  came  into  the  Par¬ 
son’s  possession  is  interesting. 

The  responsibilities  of  a  rapidly 
growing  community  have  put  great 
stress  upon  the  church  for  some 
years.  To  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  upon  it,  the  equipment  had 
to  be  improved.  Thus  the  worn-out 
coal  furnace  under  the  church  had 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  oil-burn¬ 
ing  circulating  air  heater,  the  wood- 
burning  stove  in  the  Sunday  School 
has  been  taken  out  and  modern  gas 
heaters  installed.  There  have  been 
other  renovations  and  repairs,  all  of 
them  rather  expensive  as  such  things 
are  these  days.  Meanwhile,  everyone 
has  known  that  a  goodly  list  of  fun¬ 
damental  repairs  must  be  made  on 
the  church  building  itself;  for  no 
matter  how  solid  a  structure  may 
have  been  originally,  the  time  comes 
when  repairs  are  mandatory. 

To  begin  with,  the  roof  needs  new 
shingling.  If  is  is  not  done  soon, 
there  will  be  extensive  interior  re¬ 
pairs  necessary.  Though  neither  the 
officers  nor  the  Parson,  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  moneyraisers,  they  are 
faced  by  the  necessity  of  the  task 
and  have  set  a  goal  as  to  what  they 
would  like  to  see  done,  admitting 
that  they  would  be  happy  to  be 
enabled  to  do  only  the  absolutely 
necessary  things. 

The  church  is  an  historic  land¬ 
mark  in  this  area.  As  such,  if  draws 
the  attention  of  many  who  love  his¬ 
toric  buildings.  As  a  thing  of  beauty, 
it  has  long  been  the  focal  point  of 
artists  and  photographers.  This  group 
was  not  long  in  coming  forward.  The 
Parson  was  invited  to  view  the  wa¬ 
ter  color  at  Mr.  Summerville’s  studio 
where  it  was  being  packed  to  be 
hung  in  an  exhibit.  Imagine  the 
Parson’s  pleasure  and  surprise  when 
he  was  told  that  the  picture  would 
be  donated  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  restoration  fund! 

Without  a  doubt  the  best  part  of 
all  the  experience  has  been  its  effect 
upon  the  people  of  the  church. 
There  is  a  new  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  number 
the  hours  of  labor  that  have  been 
given  to  cleaning  up  in  preparation 
for  the  renovation,  and  in  making 
minor  repairs  that  are  best  made 
beforehand.  Some  people  whose  first 
contact  with  the  church  was  their 
gift  to  the  fund  have  begun  to  attend 
services. 

Last  Fall,  as  the  Parson  and  his 
wife  drove  through  many  towns, 
they  could  not  help  but  notice  how 
the  appearance  of  the  churches  ef¬ 
fected  the  appeal  of  the  towns. 
People  are  not  drawn  to  a  shabby 
church  because  its  very  appearance 
seems  to  belie  the  hope  and  spiritual 
prosperity  it  preaches.  And,  somehow, 
the  town  of  which  that  church  is  a 
part  lacks  something  vital.  It  almost 
seems  that  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
in  striving  to  make  their  towns  ap¬ 
peal  to  visitors,  might  see  that  ail 
their  efforts  are  undone  if  their 
churches  are  neglected.  It  is  fine  to 
feel  that  the  community  here  is 
aware  of  this  reaction. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


"I  farm  240  acres  of  black  loam,  and  I’ve  found  that  there 
are  times  when  I  need  tires  with  extra  traction  to  get  my  work 
done.  I  choose  Firestone  Open  Centers  for  my  farm,  because 
they  have  the  traction  that  will  always  take  me  through.  In 
my  opinion  they’re  the  best  tractor  tires  a  farmer  can  use.” 

Lawrence  O.  Larson 
Orion,  Illinois 


There’s  only  one  sure  way  to  tell  th6 
difference  between  tractor  tires,  and 
that  is  to  put  them  to  work.  On  any 
job,  you  can  soon  see  that  the  Firestone 
Champion  Open  Center  outpulls  all 
other  open  center  tires. 

From  the  tractor  seat  you’ll  soon  see 
why  it  outpulls  all  other  tires.  It’s  the 
only  open  center  tire  with  Power-Arc 
traction  bars,  tapered  and  curved  to 
take  a  full-traction  bite  deep  into  the 
ground.  And  it’s  the  only  tire  that  is 
designed  to  cup  the  soil  for  a  stronger 
grip  and  give  positive  cleaning  as  well. 

Of  course  if  you  are  one  of  the  million 
or  more  farmers  who  prefer  a  traction- 
center  type  of  tire,  be  sure  to  get  the  only 
traction-center  tire  ever  built  .  .  •  the 


This  Illinois  Farmer  Says— 

“I  CAN  ALWAYS  DEPEND  ON  FIRESTONE 
OPEN  CENTERS  TO  TAKE  ME  THROUGH " 


* 
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there  are  new  spreaders , 
duster S',  loaders ,‘  plow 
points,  mowers,  hay  rakes 
and  harvesters — all  de¬ 
signed  for  less  drudgery 
and  more  efficiency 

m 

By  WALTER  S.  CHANSLER 


ARMING  has  gone  far  along 
the  road  toward  betterment 
since  the  days  of  the  brush 
harrow  and  first  moldboard 
plow.  The  crude,  inept  farm¬ 
ing  methods  of  yesterday  have 
slowly  given  way  to  the  practical,  efficient 
farming  machines  of  today.  This  advancement 
has  been  made  possible  largely  by  the  com¬ 
petitive  efforts  of  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  in  producing  new  and  improved 
farm  implements  year  after  year. 

Still  greater  improvements  in  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery  are  nowadays  receiving  the 
careful  attention  of  manufacturers  every¬ 
where.  New  types  of  farm  equipment  are 
constantly  being  introduced,  -old  types  are  being 
improved,  and  the  unremitting  alertness  of 
manufacturers  to  the  arising  needs  of  modern 
farming  is  keeping  farm  machinery  one  jump 
ahead  of  farming  developments.  In  all  this, 
the  needs  of  the  small-acreage  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  requirements  of  the  owners  of 
large  farms,  have  been  kept  in  mind. 

With  the  idea  of  learning  what  new  ad¬ 
vances  are  being  made  in  farm  machinery, 
the  writer  recently  contacted  several  of  the 
larger  and  more  progressive  manufacturers  to 
find  what  they  had  to  offer  the  farmer  in  the 
way  of  new  and  improved  farm  implements 
for  the  coming  season.  Some  said  they  were 
introducing  new  products,  despite  the  ma¬ 
terial  shortages  that  now  exist;  others  said 
they  were  compelled  to  keep  tentative  proj¬ 


ects  in  blueprint  form,  awaiting  a  more 
favorable  time  to  bring  out  new  creations;  still 
others  announced  that  their  main  objective  for 
1952  Would  be  to  supply  customers  with  re¬ 
pair  parts  for  old  equipment  and  to  furnish 
such  new  machinery  as  they  were  now  manu¬ 
facturing.  However,  all  let  it  be  known  that 
they  are  keeping  the  interests  ,  of  their 
customers  at  heart  and  expect  to  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer  with  new  and 
better  farm  implements  as  the  years  go  by. 

Modern  Machinery  for  Special  Jobs 

Among  the  many  machines  designed  for 
doing  special  farm  work,  a  new  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  recently  made  available  to  farmers  and 
dairymen,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  is  a  stain¬ 
less  steel,  motor-driven,  self-washing  sepa¬ 
rator,  with  a  separating  capacity  of  750  pounds 
of  milk  an  hour.  It  flushes,  washes,  sterilizes 
and  dries  itself  in  three  minutes  without  dis¬ 
assembling.  Another  new  and  useful  farm 
tool  is  an  hydraulic  manure  loader  designed 
for  attaching  quickly  to  tractors  with  hydrau¬ 
lic  systems.  Several  attachments  may  be  used 
with  this  machine,  such  as  a  wide  bulldozer 
blade,  .  a  big-capacity  snow  bucket,  and  a 
large  bucket  for  handling  dirt,  gravel,  trash 
and  the  like,  making  this  implement  very 
valuable  for  use  around  barns,  cow  sheds  and 
feed  lots. 

A  duster  that  can  be  readily  attached  to 
many  types  of  tractors  is  being  produced  by 
one  of  the  large  manufacturing  companies. 


This  machine  is  designed  to  control  insect 
pests  in  corn,  cotton,  potatoes  and  other  farm 
crops.  It  is  capable  of  thoroughly  dusting 
crops  at  the  rate  of  10  acres  or  more  an  hour. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  large  concerns  make 
roughage  mills  and  hammer  mills  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sizes  to  meet  all  farm  needs.  Portable 
elevators  for  handling  small  grains,  ear  or 
shelled  corn,  baled  hay  and  the  end  products 
of  many  other  crops  come  in  various  lengths 
and  sizes  from  a  number  of  manufacturers. 
And  there  are  corn  shellers  to  be  had  in 
several  models  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
both  farm  use  and  custom  work. 

A  new  two-wheel  tractor  model  manure 
spreader  of  75  to  80  bushels  capacity  is  now 
on  the  market.  It  has  a  screw  jack  and  stand 
which  facilitates  quick,  easy  hitching.  Its 
spreading  variations  of  three,  six,  nine,  12 
and  15  loads  to  the  acre  give  it  precedence 
over  similar  implements  with  less  flexible  ad¬ 
justment.  A  four-wheel,  horse-drawn  model 
is  also  available.  Another  manure  spreader  of 
noteworthy  merit  is  made  in  a  two-wheel 
tractor  model  with  a  load  capacity  of  77 
bushels.  Its  hinged  hitch  and  self-locking 
stand  enable  the  tractor  operator,  from  his 
position  on  the  tractor  seat,  to  couple  the  im¬ 
plement  easily  and  quickly  to  tractor  draw¬ 
bars  of  various  heights.  The  short  coupled 
hitch  permits  short  turns  and  easy  handling; 
while  the  four-bar  top  cylinder  and  the  eight- 
bar  main  cylinder  shred  and  pulverize  the 
manure  into  fine  particles,  passing  it  on  to 
the  cleaver-shaped  blades  of  the  spreader 
drum  for  even  distribution  over  a  full  seven- 
foot  width.  A  four-wheel  model  with  horse 
hitch  and  brake  attachment  is  equipped  with 
knee-action  front  wheels  for  easy  steering. 

Hydraulic  loaders,  coming  into  more  general 
use  everywhere  on  farms,  can  be  used  for 
doing  many  different  jobs.  Attachable  to  a 
large  number  of  different  makes  and  models 
of  modern  tractors,  so  that  the  lifting  stress 
is  well  distributed  over  the  tractor  frame  and 
rear  axle,  they  easily  lift  and  carry  a  load  of 
1,500  pounds  or  more.  Many  of  them  have 
a  break-away  force  of  1,800  to  2,000  pounds. 
A  sturdy,  pneumatic-tired,  ground-driven 
bale  loader  is  made  for  use  with  farm  trucks 
or  wagons.  It  loads  all  standard  rectangular 
bales  of  hay  in  the  field,  making  it  an  ideal 
implement  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
pickup  hay  balers. 

Large  Tractors,  Small  Tractors,  Novel 

Tractors 

Most  farm  implement  manufacturers  carry 
a  full  line  of  modern  tractors,  in  all  sizes  and 
types  to  fill  every  farming  need.  There  are 
tractors  designed  to  do  special  work,  such  as 
that  of  operating  in  orchards  and  woodlots, 
(Continued  on  Page  134) 
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Field  baling  is  the  order  of  the  day.  This  compact,  easy  to  operate  baler  saves  valuable  time,  cuts 

labor  costs  and  performs  a  clean,  efficient  job. 
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NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


,G rown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 

Rod  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie* 
ties;  Superfaction,  a  new  ever¬ 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
priced  as  follows: 

Price: 

Temple 
Fairfax 
Fairland 
Premier 
Big  Joe 
Catskill 
Red  Crop 
Robinson 
Sparkle 
Lupton  Late 
Superfection 
Streamliner 

Our  1952  catalog  illustrates  in  color  and  describes  17 
other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants;  con¬ 
tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals  for 
homo  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

BUNTINGS*  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

$13.00 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

1. 10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

24.00 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

25.00 

BEST  CORN  GROWN 
FOR  MILES  AROUND 

“I’ve  planted  Funk  G  Hybrids  for  the  past 
8  years  and  it’s  the  best  corn  in  the  county,” 
says  J.  Lewis  Virkler,  prominent  Baldwins- 
Ville,  N.  Y.  farmer.  "It  always  takes  prizes 
and  is  the  real  thing  for  my  silo,  too,” 
he  adds. 

You,  too,  will  find  Funk  G  Hybrids  give 
more  corn,  better  corn.  Get  the  complete 
story.  Write  for  interesting  Free  booklet  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

BOX  32-C,  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA- 


HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  each  6  named  varieties,  white, 
bronze,  pink,  buff,  yellow  and  red  sent  postpaid  for 
$2.25.  Two  of  each  for  $4.00.  Send  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  nursery  stock  adapted  for  Northern 
conditions.  THE  AIKEN  NURSERIES. 

BOX  325, _ PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties. 
Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  dug  certified  plants  from 
our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star.  $2.50  per 
hundred  post  paid.  Everbearing 
varieties:  Streamliner,  Super¬ 

fection,  Gem:  $4.00  per  100  post 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROS.,  Penfield,  N.Y. 


LOOK! 


FREE 

GARDEN 

GUIDE 


Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
—tells  how  to  grow  early  vegetables  —  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Brocoall,  Cauliflower,  Collard, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX  898,  ALBANY,  GA. 


TURN  YOUR  SPARE  YIME  INTO 

EXTRA  MONEY 


W  ..ft  HYCREST  Greeting  Cards 

Make  $50  easily  I  Show  $1  Greet' ng  Card 
Assortment  for  All  Occasions.  Sells  on 
Sight.  100  fast  sales  pay  you  $501  Up 
to  100%  profit  on  other  fast-sellers.  No 
experience  needed.  Write  today  for  As¬ 
sortments  on  approval.  Imprint  Samples 
HYCREST  CARD  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  1014 


Send  for 
Samples 


FREE. 


Red  Rich  (Plant  Patent  993)  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  everbearer.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  large,  honey-sweet  and 
bright  red  all  through.  Avery  heavy 
bearer  from  June  through  October. 
A  strong  grower,  good  plant  maker 
and  disease  resistant.  A  wonderful 
strawberry  for  the  home  garden  or 
commercial  plantings.Unsurpassed 
for  freezing. 

12  strong  plants  $2.95;  25 -$S.OO;  50- $8.50; 

100-$15.OO;  250-$32.5O  postpaid 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES/  INC. 

33  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


78  CHAUNCY  ST„ 


BOSTON  II,  MASS. 


NEW  GRAPES. 

New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  Also 
new  Seedless.  No  spray  irig,  delicious 
quality,  every  home  owner  can  grow  them 
easily.  Nut  trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
berries,  small  fruits.  Stock  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

547  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


<3^0?  STRAWBERRIES 


are  ifleal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  EVERGREEN  AVE.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  —  Erie,  Great  Bay,  Empire,  Sioux  and  21  other 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


fl^rj|STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1/ .v'.l,\i  Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-2A,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  For  Catalog 
STEVENSON  &  COX, 
PERRY,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY 


l  I  111  -o-l  /.■  — 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  Plants,  Grape¬ 
vines  and  Asparagus  Boots.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

M.S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury.  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  in 
All  Popular  Varieties.  A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of 
Facts.  No  Fakes.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 

KARDINAL  KING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  The 
greatest  BERRY  FOR  ’52.  Get  some.  Catalog  Free. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Temple,  100-SI .90 :  500- 
$6.75;  1 000-$ 1 2.50.  Gem,  Gemzata  Everb,  IOO-$2.25. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN.  UNION  CITY.  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  In.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON, 
BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 


CERTIFIED  SUPERFECTION  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  $4.00-100,  Gem  Everbear¬ 
ing,  $3.50-100;  Premier  $2.25-100.  Fresh  dug,  post¬ 
paid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 

BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES 


Blueberries! 

You  can  Grow  Them!  Our  ’52  Catalog 
tells  how.  Lists  many  bargains  in  fruit 
trees  and  plants.  Gives  information  on 
varieties  for  your  location  and  how  to 
grow  Bigger  crops  of  Delicious  Fruit, 

CATALOG!  text*#.. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS, 


7 wJlfandNUT 

ornamentals 

aii  rsted  in 
free  catalog. 


Wood  Ashes  for  the  Garden 

Are  wood  ashes  good  as  a  fertilizer 
and,  if  so,  what  else  is  needed  with 
them?  If  tobacco  ashes  are  dusted  on 
cucumber  and  melon  vines,  will  they 
protect  them  against  the  striped 
cucumber  beetle?  g.  c. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Wood  ashes  furnish  both  lime  and 
potash  and  this  material  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  on  any  of  the  vine 
crops,  cucumbers,  melons  and 
squash,  and  on  any  of  the  root  crops 
that  require  both  lime  and  potash, 
such  as  onions.  Wood  ashes  can  also 
be  used  to  good  advantage  on  celery. 
It  should  be  supplemented  with 
other  materials  that  supply  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  such  as 
poultry  manure,  or  a  5-10-5  garden 
formula. 

Any  dry  dusting  material  with  in¬ 
secticidal  properties,  such  as  to¬ 
bacco  ashes,  can  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
pellent  for  many  insects.  However, 
very  large  quantities  of  ashes  will 
reduce  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
it  is  better  to  use  a  good  insecticide, 
such  as  rotenone  or  pyrethrum,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  These  materials 
should  be  applied  to  the  vine  crops 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  above 
ground,  as  the  insects  may  appear 
overnight  in  large  numbers  and  kill 
the  plants  outright.  I  have  found  it 
even  more  satisfatcory  to  cover  the 
young  plants  with  a  wire  or  cloth 
screen.  This  protects  them  for  sever¬ 
al  weeks  until  most  of  the  danger 
from  the  striped  cucumber  beetle 
has  past. 


I  am  particularly  interested  in  are 
tobacco  stems,  wheat  straw,  oat 
straw  and  cornstalks.  Are  tobacco 
stems  (mid-ribs  of  the  leaves)  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  in  both  nitrogen  and 
potash  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer? 

York  County,  Pa.  J.  j. 

Analyses  of  the  four  materials  re¬ 
quested  are: 

%  Nitrogen  %  Phosphorous  %  Potash 


Tobacco  Straw  . . 

0.75 

5.61 

Wheat  Straw  . . . 

0.07 

0.79 

Oat  Straw  . 

0.10 

1.35 

Corn  Stalks  .... 

0.89 

0.50 

Tobacco  stems  (mid-ribs  of  the 
leaves)  are  sufficiently  high  in  both 
nitrogen  and  potash  to  be  used  as 
a  fertilizer. 


Too  Much  Poultry  Droppings 

Last  year  I  planted  some  pole 
beans  in  a  plot  where  poultry  had 
run  for  several  years.  The  beans 
grew  about  a  mile  high,  but  had  very 
few  beans  on  the  vines.  I  do  not 
want  to  buy  any  other  fertilizer  to 
apply  if  1  can  help  it.  What  would 
you  suggest  doing?  s.  m.  k. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Your  soil  contains  too  much  ni¬ 
trogen  which  has  accumulated  from 
the  poultry  droppings.  This  con¬ 
dition  will  be  corrected  in  a  few 
years  by  natural  leaching.  In  the 
meantime,  you  might  try  growing 
cabbage,  broccoli  or  cauliflower.  Set 
the  plants  in  holes  that  have  been 
dug  out  and  filled  with  good  garden 
soil  without  any  additional  fertilizer. 


Crops  for  Garden  Soils 

What  are  the  best  leguminous 
crops  to  add  nitrgoen  to  the  garden 
soil?  Is  buckwheat  of  much  value  in 
smothering  out  weeds?  Would  like 
to  know  in  general  about  some  of 
the  various  crops  as  regards  their 
lime  requirements  when  rotated. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  d.  f.  g. 

The  best  leguminous  crops  to  add 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  are  the  clovers 
and  alfalfa.  Wild  white  clover  is  a 
good  plant  to  have  in  a  permanent 
pasture  but  does  not  make  as  much 
growth  as  common  red  clover  or 
alfalfa  for  soil  improvement. 

Buckwheat  is  a  fast  growing 
temporary  cover  crop  that  has  much 
value  in  smothering  out  weeds.  If 
the  entire  crop  is  returned  to  the 
soil,  it  will  add  considerable  organic 
matter,  but  buckwheat  has  a  retard¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  crop.  / 

In  planting  crops  of  vegetables,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  their 
soil  requirements  for  lime;  that  is, 
acid  soil  crops  should  follow  crops 
having  low  lime  requirements,  and 
alkaline  soil  crops  should  follow 
crops  having  V  high  lime  require¬ 
ment.  Potatoes,  tomatoes  and  straw¬ 
berries  all  grow  well  on  acid  soils, 
and  are  consequently  commonly 
grown  in  rotation.  Sweet  corn,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  moderately 
high  lime  requirement  and  can 
therefore  be  best  rotated  with  beans, 
cabbage  and  any  of  the  vine  crops. 

Rhubarb  From  Root  Cuttings 

Can  rhubarb  be  grown  from  root 
cuttings  taken  from  old  plants  after 
they  are  in  a  dormant  condition? 

Dauphin  County,  Pa.  m.  l.  d. 

Rhubarb  is  grown  from  small 
pieces  of  root  cuttings,  which  may 
be  taken  from  old  plants  any  time 
after  they  are  in  a  dormant  condi¬ 
tion.  Early  spring,  before  growth 
starts,  is  the  usual  time  for  planting 
rhubarb.  The  roots  should  be  planted 
quite  shallow,  with  the  buds  not 
more  than  one  or  two  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  plants 
grow  quite  vigorously  and  need 
plenty  of  room  to  grow,  at  least  four 
feet  in  each  direction.  Three  or  four 
plants  are  usually  sufficient  for  the 
average  family.  The  red  stem  varie¬ 
ties  are  usually  preferred,  of  which 
MacDonald  or  Strawberry  are  usual¬ 
ly  grown.  Rhubarb  will  grow  in  any 
well  drained  soil  and  responds  to 
heavy  fertilization. 

— -  1  1  r -  ■■■■  . 

Plant  Residue  Analysis 

Can  you  give  me  the  average 
analysis  of  some  of  the  common 
plant  residues  which  are  frequently 
for  adding  to  the  soil?  The  ones 


Evidence  of  Nitrogen  Deficiency 

I  would  like  to  know  what  was  the 
matter  last  season  with  my  turnips 
and  most  other  vegetables  in  my 
garden,  as  they  turned  yellow  on 
their  leaves.  I  used  compost  as  a 
fertilizer,  but  they  did  not  do  well. 

New  York  H.  b. 

The  yellow  color  of  your  plants 
is  an  indication  of  nitrogen  deficien¬ 
cy.  Organic  fertilizers  do  not  supply 
enough  nitrogen  for  early  spring 
crops  and  for  that  reason  you  will 
find  that  the  addition  of  a  good 
garden  fertilizer,  such  as  the  5-10-5 
formula,  to  the  materials  that  you 
use  will  be  beneficial. 


jused 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Sermon  for  Fruitgrowers. 
By  H.  B.  Tukey. 

•  What’s  Wrong  with  the 

Fruit  Business? 

By  H.  A.  Rollins. 

•  The  Truth  About  Organic 

Gardening. 

By  L.  H.  McDaniels. 

•  Strawberries  for  the  Home 

Garden.  , 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker. 

•  Rejuvenation  of  Old  Apple 

Orchards. 

By  C.  W.  Ellenwood. 

•  Selling  Cherries  Coopera¬ 

tively. 

By  A.  J.  Rogers. 

•  Home  Preservation  of 

Garden  Truck. 

By  Frank  A.  Lee. 

•  Quality  Tomatoes  for  Home 

and  Market. 

By  D.  F.  Jones. 

•  The  Apple*  Sawfly. 

By  R.  W.  Dean  &  A.  A.  Plante. 

•  The  Rose  —  Sweetest  of 

Flowers. 

By  Walter  K.  Putney. 

•  Carnations  for  Beauty. 

By  Fred  V.  Greene. 

•  Rootstocks  for  Growing 

Peaches. 

By  Harry  K.  Bell. 

•  Cherries  for  the  Northeast. 
By  George  L.  Slate. 

O  Hog  Farming  Costs  Can  Be 
Cut. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  How  the  Farm  Was  Saved. 
By  Henry  Sauselsen. 

•  Maple  Sugar  Making. 

By  Marion  E.  Hastings. 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  Annual  Horticultural 
Issue  of  March  1,  1952. 
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Write  for  big  FREE  Coior  Catalog  of 
Northern  Grown  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Roses  and  other  nursery 
items.  Priced  right.  SATISFACTION 
3UARANTEED.  Our  68th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

33  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y- 


20  MILLION 

TREES  A  YEAR 


|Our  experience  growing  millions  in  past 
M  years  insures  top-quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Look  at  these  values : 


25  TREES  $5 

5  each:  Colo.  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce.  Red  and 
Scotch  Pine,  Cana¬ 
dian  Hemlock.  3-5 
yr.selected  trees  6"- 
14"  tall.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 


5  -BLUE 


SPRUCE  $3.50 

Very  superior, 
well  -branched  6 
yr.  transplants,  8 
to  14  in.  tall. 
Blue  -  green  t  o 
marvelous  blue 
color.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time. 


CATALOG  on  Evergreens.  Fruit  Shade.  & 
Nut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berries.  Write  today. 

I  MUSSER  Forests,  Inc,  Box  20-B,  Indiana,  Pa. 

■AAA 


i  \  10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 

£.  4  yr-  transplanted,  3  to 

*  **  Postpaid;  22  . 

only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  10  in.  tail  Five 
eaeh.  4  yr.  old  American  Arbor, 
vltae.  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce:  5  yr. 
old  Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 
all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c.)  Free  Illustrated  price  list 
2.„„smaU  evergreen  trees  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

•  WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO.* 

Dept.  liN-232|  Fryeburg,  Maine 

SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

I  Cortland  Apple  . $1.00 

I  Bartlett  Pear  . $1.25 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  . $1.25 

I  Fellembura  Prune  . $1.25 

I  Hale  Haven  Peach  . . $1.00 

The  above  collection  lot  $3.00 
2  yr.  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  N.one  better  grown.  Catalog 
on  request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &.  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines.  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
.complete  nursery  line.  Write 
"today  for  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  222,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FREE  BOOK 


For  Spring  Planting 

See  full-color  illustrations  and  read  authentic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears,  Standard  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberries  and  other  Bush  Fruits.  Write: 


BARNES  BROS.  Nursery  Co. 

BOX  8,  \  .-.LESVILLE,  CONN. 


TREES and SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  for  ornaments,  wind¬ 
break  snowfence,  erosion  control,  Christmas  trees, 
Spruce,  Firs,  Pines,  Birch,  others.  Free  plant¬ 
ing  guide  —  price  list. 

WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY, 

ZONE  16,  NORWAY,  MICHIGAN 


MDWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
fruit  In  little  space,  bear  2nd  or 
3rd  year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547W.Lake  Rd. , Canandaigua, N.Y. 


— 7  EVERGREEN - 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Write  for  Spring  1952  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide. 


CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  C0RP. 
Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


.  evergreen  tree  seedlings 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
6i“«  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY, Johnstown, Pa. 


Growing  the  Sweet  Pea 

Sweet  peas  can  be  grown  with 
profit  and  afford  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  if  ordinary  care  is  taken. 
They  should  always  be  given  an 
early  start,  so  that  they  will  be  well 
established  before  hot  weather.  Put 
the  seeds  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 
is  in  working  condition,  which  at  a 
great  number  of  places,  is  generally 
the  latter  part  of  April. 

Sow  the  seed  in  trenches  at  least 
six  inches  deep,  scatter  them  thickly 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
cover  with  about  an  inch  of  the  soil 
thrown  out  when  the  trench  is  made. 
When  the  young  plants  are  about 
three  inches  high,  fill  in  about  them 
with  more  soil,  and  keep  on  doing 
this  from  time  to  time,  until  all  the 
soil  taken  from  the  trench  has  been 
returned  to  it.  In  this  way  the  roots 
of  the  plant  are  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  insure  coolness  and  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  heat  of  midsummer 
— one  of  the  basic  necessities  for 
sweet  pea  health. 

Brush  is  an  ideal  support  for  the 
sweet  peas,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
get  enough  of  the  proper  size.  The 
brush  should  not  be  less  than  six 
feet  high  above  the  ground,  and 
should  have  branches  close  to  the 
soil,  so  that  the  vines  can  take  hold 
of  them  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
throw  out  tendrils.  Where  brush 
is  not  obtainable,  a  combined  board 
and  netting  support  is  good.  Set  stout 
posts  lengthwise  of  the  row,  about 
10  feet  apart.  Across  them,  close  to 
the  soil,  nail  a  piece  of  board  two 
feet  in  length.  To  these  crosspieces 
nail  stout  strips  of  wood,  from  post 
to  post.  Then  stretch  coarse-meshed 
wire  netting  from  the  strip  at  the 
bottom  of  the  strip  at  the  top.  This 
gives  you  a  support  like  an  inverted 
V. 

The  soil  in  which  the  sweet  pea 
is  planted  should  be  of  moderate 
richness  only.  If  very  rich,  there  will 
be  a  luxuriant  growth  of  branches 
at  the  expense  of  flowers. 

Like  most  other  plants,  the  sweet 
pea  is  subject  to  insect  attacks.  If 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  the  red 
spider  can  do  great  injury  in  a  short 
time  and,  since  he  is  too  small  to  be 
readily  discernible  to  the  naked  eye, 
your  only  way  of  discovering  his 
presence  is  to  watch  the  lower  leaves 
on  the  plants  to  see  if  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  white.  Clear  water,  applied  with 
a  sprayer  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
thoroughly  drench  the  foliage  above 
and  below,  is  a  perfect  remedy.  Re¬ 
peat  this  until  the  spider  is  routed. 

Whether  growing  the  sweet  pea  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  it  is  wise  to  buy 
the  choicest  seed.  Inferior  seed,  of¬ 
fered  at  a  low  price,  will  give  you 
inferior  flowers,  and  such  flowers 
will  not  bring  sales.  Nor  will  such 
flowers  afford  satisfaction  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  grows  the  sweet  pea  for 
pleasure. 

If  it  is  your  intention  to  grow  the 
sweet  pea  for  sale,  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  write  to  flower  dealers  in  the 
city  and  make  arrangements,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of 
blossoms  regularly:  If  you  do  not  care 
to  go  into  the  sweet  pea  culture  so 
extensively,  you  may  be  able  to  find 
regular  purchasers  among  your 
friends  at  home.  Hotels  will  often 
agree  to  take  some  for  use  on  their 
tables  two  or  three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  season.  As  soon  as  it 
is  known  that  you  have  flowers  for 
sale,  many  unsolicited  orders  will 
come  in.  It  is  better  to  sell  at  home 
if  you  grow  the  plant  on  a  small 
scale,  for  it  saves  the  expense  of  ex¬ 
press  charges,  the  trouble  of  pack¬ 
ing,  and  possible  loss  from  delayed 
delivery.  e.  f. 


Black  Walnuts  in  the 
North  Country 

On  page  47  of  your  issue  of  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  under  the  heading,  “Black 
Walnut  Culture”,  I  note  the  state¬ 
ment,  “Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  just 
about  at  the  northern  limit  where  it 
is  possible  to  mature  black  walnuts 
satisfactorily.” 

This  statement  caught  my  atten¬ 
tion,  because  60  years  ago,  when  I 
lived  on  my  grandfather’s  farm,  a 
Century  Farm  known  as  the  Mather 
Homestead  at  Whallonsburg,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  my  grandfather  had 
one  immense  black  walnut  tree 
which  bore  plentifully  each  year. 

H.  j.  m. 


0  IBB  lJ 


FIVE  outstanding  varieties  of 
hardy  northern-bred  SEED  OATS. 
All  “  climate  -  conditioned  ”  for 
northeastern  farms. 


Mohawk,  Goldwin,  Heavyweight, 
Clinton  and  Advance  (taller,  more 
straw,  than  Mohawk).  All  ceresan 
treated,  disease  resistant,  hardy. 

1952  Catalog  and  Price  List  covers 
all  \rarieties  of  our  Oats,  Barley,  Corn, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed 
Potatoes.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

BOX  B 


ROHRER’S  Hi-Yielding  Alfalfa 

will  withstand  extreme  drought  and  severe  winter 


You  can  average  3  cuttings  of  profitable  hay  every  season  with 
Rohrer’s  Northwestern  Alfalfa.  It’s  U.  S.  Verified  seed,  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  tested.  Unsurpassed  as  a  soil  builder  and  in  feeding 
value!  Other  Hi- Yielding  alfalfas  are  available  at  Rohrers:  Grimm, 
Ranger,  Buffalo.  They  are  fully  described  in  our  1952  Seed  Catalog. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today! 


FREE  •  1952  Seed  Catalog 

We  have  a  free  copy  of  our  1952  Seed 
Annual  for  you.  It’s  your  guide  to  better 
field  and  vegetable  crops.  Write  for  it 
today  to  BOX  70. 


Rohrer’s,  "Sure-Pay"  Seeds 

•  DeKalb  Corn  •  Rye  Grass 

•  Clovers  •  Pasture  Grasses 


•  Certified  Oats  •  Garden  Seeds 


•  Certified  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 


PDAIIDCD  Q  DDA  smoketown 

■  La  II  unit  Lit  Of  DKUay  Lancaster  Co.,  PA 


Amazing 

AMAZON 
PLANT 

Bursts  Into 
Bioom  When 
Immersed  in 
Water  .  .  . 

NO  DIRT 
NO  PLANTING 

tht*  amazingly  raro  Im¬ 
ported  plant  Is  a  rare  cu¬ 
riosity  of  nature  found  In 
isolated  parts  of  the 
world.  Just  put  It  In  water, 
"presto",  within  24  hours 
it  will  open  up  and,  peri¬ 
odically,  beautiful  flowers 
will  appear.  Can  be  put 
into  same  bowl  as  gold 
fish.  Will  grow  In  soil  or 
flower  pot,  too.  Plants  will  keep  dry  Indefinitely. 
Send  $1,  check  or  money  order.  C.O.D.'s  ac¬ 
cepted  (you  pay  postage  and  C.O.D.  fee). 
Money  back  If  not  delighted.  Hurry  — Order 

NOWI  HOMECRAFTS,  Dept.  2- F 
799  Broadwcfy,  New  York  3,  ^%) 


PLANTS 


POSY 
■  ,10 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  Certified  seed  bought  Ritter 
Seed  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  $2.50.  1000.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 
$4.00,  1000,  or  65o,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


Certified  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes  grown  from  Kent’s 
foundation  seed.  $5.00  per  sack  F.  0.  B 
LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  &  SON,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


Best  and 
Easiest 
to  Grow 


Bears 
Double  to 
4Times  As  Much — andfor  a 
longer  season.  Handsome  green 
fruits  8  in.  or  more  long,  extra 
delicious.  Crisp  white  flesh, 
grand  for  slicing.  Hybrid  Vigor 
makes  the  vines  long-lived  and 
begin  to  bear  early,  continuing 
long  after  others  have  finished. 


Seeds 

FREE 


For  you  to  try.  we’ll  mail  10  seeds  FREE,  if  you 
send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to  have  more  plants, 
100  Seeds  postpaid  $1  ( send  $1  bill  at  our  risk). 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  also  FREE — all  famous  Burpee 
Hybrid  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  for  a  better  garden. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

625  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Mr.  Farmer 


Our  Farm  Seed  Prices  are  now 
available.  Get  our  quotations  before 
buying.  Write:  — 


CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  Meade  Avenue 
Hanover,  Penna. 


HEAD  LETTUCE 

GREAT  LAKES  ICEBERG-TYPE 
ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size,  rnpp 
Solid  crisp  heads.  Send  postal  for  big  |*  H  f  K 
packet  and  New  Seed  8s  Nursery  Catalog.  ■■*■■■■ 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  Seedsman,  Dept.  75S,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Vanguard  —  New  Early  Savoy  Cabbage 


HARRIS  SUDS- 

A  Two -Crop  Source  of  Vitamins 

Delicate  Flavor  •Tender  Texture  •  Appetizing  Appearance 

Savoy  cabbage  has  always  been  the  choice  of  good  cooks  for  salads 
or  a  cooked  vegetable.  Vanguard  Is  a  new  variety,  with  small  to 
medium  heads,  that  matures  so  quickly  two  crops  are  possible  even 
in  the  Northeastern  states  —  the  perfect  vegetable  for  home 
gardens  or  roadside  markets. 

You’ll  find  many  other  outstanding  vegetabes  and  flowers  in 
our  new  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grout  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gard¬ 
eners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N,  Y. 

—1952  CATALOG  rnw /mdg  — 
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These  YETTER  products 
make  farming  easier . . . 
save  time  and  money 


Speed  up  your 
plowing  with 

YETTER  disc 
COULTER-JOINTERS 

Plow  pulls  up  to  40% 
easier  when  Yetter- 
equipped!  Disc  Coulter -Jointer  prevents  loss  of 
plowing  power  because  it  reduces  dirt  friction  on 
moldboard.  You  can  plow  in  1  gear  higher! 
Cuts  and  Covers  Trash,  wet  or  dry,  without 
clogging  plow.  Disc  blade  set  at  just  the  exact 
angle  to  turn,  cut  and  cover  with  natural  slicing 
action  Trash  deflector  insures  covering.  And  clean 
plowing  kills  corn  borer!  Try  Just  One  —  see  for 
yourself  how  much  faster  and  cleaner  you  can  plow. 


truck  capacity  for  lei 
cost  than  a  wagon 


YETTER 

_  CONVERTIBLE  CARRIER 

Lifts  Sc  carries  a  whole  half  ton!  Operated  from 
tractor  seat  —  back  up,  hitch  on,  drive  off.  Con¬ 
vertible  to  platform,  grain  box  and  stock  rack.  Fits 
most  hydraulic  lift  tractors.  Write  for  literature. 


x  YETTER 

X  FRONT  TRACTOR 
WHEEL  CLEANER 


Keeps  Wheels  Rolling 
when  it's  Wet  and  Muddy 

Cleans  off  mud  as  you  drive  for  positive,  safe 
steering!  Adjustable  for  sidewall  8s  tread.  Easy  to 
install  .  .  .  models  for  all  tractors.  Thousands  in 
use.  Write  for  literature  &  LOW  PRICES. 


Maintains  Plowing  Depth 

AUTOMATICALLY! 

Yetter  Quadrant  Con¬ 
trol  assures  constant 
depth  for  all  draft  con¬ 
trol  plows  —  with  no 
quadrant  jockeying! 
100%  control  decreases 
wheel  slippage,  IN¬ 
CREASES  YIELDS. 
Write  for  free  details. 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  517  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


K/IC  fbwer  failures 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out,  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it's  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


in 1  '  . - 


FARM 

ELEVATORS 


CONVENIENT 

discharge  to  either 
tide- or  straight  ahead 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wagon  or  truck. 

VERSATILE  / 

Handle  bales,  bags, 
ear  corn  or  loose 
grain.  Full  line  of 
accessories. 


SAFE 


Non-tilting  / 
flights  j 

prevent  load  / 
from  falling  '  ■ 
backwards.  / 


new  folder  gives  full  Information, 

Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Name _ 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D._ 


_ State _ 


Orchard  Pears 


and  the  New  OVID 


The  pear  is  one  of  our  oldest  fruits 
and,  like  the  apple,  came  from  Asia. 
The  pears  from  Western  Asia  are 
commonly  called  European  pears, 
while  those  that  came  from  Eastern 
Asia  are  known  as  Orientals.  The 
pear  has  found  a  congenial  home  in 
our  Northeastern  States.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  the  pear  had  and  has 
many  lovers,  it  has  never  become  as 
popular  as  in  Europe. 

The  pear  tree,  long  lived  and 
sturdy,  is  unfortunately  subject  to 
blight.  In  many  localities  this  disease 
determines  where  the  pear  can  be 
grown  commercially.  Pear  growing 
is  also  limited  by  severe  cold.  A  few 
of  the  hardiest  kinds  can  be  grown 
in  Minnesota  and  neighboring  States 
but  no  large  plantings  are  advisable 
in  such  areas. 

Leading  Pear  Varieties 

Many  of  our  leading  pear  varieties, 
such  as  the  Bartlett,  Bose,  Beurre 
d’ Anjou  and  Winter  Nelis,  came 
from  Europe.  Popular  varieties  that 
originated  in  America  are  the  Clapp 
Favorite,  Seckel,  Tyson,  Sheldon  and 
Worden  Seckel.  Hybrids  between  the 
European  and  Oriental  types  have 
appeared  and,  due  to  their  blight 
resistance,  have  helped  in  pushing 
the  pear  belt  farther  south.  In  this 
group  are  included  the  Kieffer,  Le 
Conte,  Garber  and  Pineapple  varie¬ 
ties. 

No  variety  to  date  has  surpassed 
the  Bartlett,  known  in  Europe  as 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien.  The  Bart¬ 
lett,  in  spite  of  its  many  fine  quali¬ 
ties,  has  its  limitations.  Whereas  its 
tree  is  productive  and  vigorous,  it 
is  susceptible  to  serious  blight  in¬ 
jury.  Its  fruit,  though  large,  attractive, 
and  good  both  for  dessert  and  can¬ 
ning,  has  only  a  brief  season,  for 
after  it  ripens  its  flesh  soon  becomes 
mushy. 

Pear  Breeding  Program 

In  the  pear  breeding  program  at 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural 


Experiment  Station,  thq  Bartlett 
has  been  used  extensively  as  a  par¬ 
ent  with  the  hope  of  securing  pears 
equal  -  or  better  in  quality  which 
would  ripen  throughout  the  pear 
season.  This  objective  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  part.  Bartlett  crossed  with 
Josephine  de  Malines  gave  a  seedling 
which  was  named  Gorham.  This  fine 
pear  ripens  about  two  weeks  after 
the  Bartlett  and  does  not  break 
down  at  the  center.  Winter  Nelis,  a 
winter  pear,  when  crossed  with  Rus¬ 
set  Bartlett,  a  sport  of  the  Bartlett, 
gave  two  later  ripening  seedlings, 
namely  Pulteney  and  Phelps.  Bart¬ 
lett  crossed  in  1912  with  an  equally 
attractive  but  late  ripening  pear,  the 
Dorset,  gave  the  Covert,  Ovid  and 
Willard.  The  Willard  is  unusually 
large,  inclined  to  be  bumpy  and  very 
late  in  ripening.  Further  south,  where 
it  will  ripen,  it  may  find  a  place. 

The  Covert  is  a  large  pear  and 
ripens  about  with  the  Kieffer.  Due 
to  its  much  better  quality,  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  superior  pear  for  can¬ 
ning.  In  fact,  one  test  by  a  commer¬ 
cial  firm  substantiates  this  statement. 

Ovid  and  its  two  sisters  were  de¬ 
rived  from  only  50  seeds.  This  seed 
was  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1913  in 
the  greenhouse  and  gave  38  seed¬ 
lings.  These  seedlings  were  moved 
to  the  nursery;  three  years  later,  33 
of  them  were  planted  in  an  orchard 
for  fruiting.  Seedling  No.  1606,  later 
named  Ovid  in  honor  of  one  of  our 
Finger  Lakes  towns  in  Seneca 
County,  fruited  in  1923.  Its  tree  was 
very  vigorous  and  generally  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  crop  every  other  year, 
a  light  crop  during  the  off  years. 
Unfortunately  a  terrific  wind  in  1943 
blew  this  tree  down.  The  season  of 
harvest  averaged  about  October  10 
and  the  time  of  ripening  about  De¬ 
cember  15.  On  December  21,  1928, 
it  was  named  and  in  1930  trees  were 
sent  out  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Association  for  trial.  Another 
10  or  12  years  was  required  for  this 
second  trial  by  fruit  growers  before 


Request  from  Korea 

January  17,  1952 

Dear  Rural  New-Yorker: 

We  are  three  lonely  GI’s  here  in  Korea. 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  kindly  put 
our  names  in  your  paper  so  that  R.  N.-Y.  readers  may  write  to  us, 
especially  those  who  may  live  near  our  homes.  We’d  like  to  hear 
from  folks  and  what’s  going  on  back  in  the  States.  It  would  help  us 
out  a  lot.  i 

Our  names  and  addresses  are: 


Sgt.  LeRoy  F.  Huber 
R.  A.  13382214 
Tank  Co.  9th  R.  C.  T. 
A.  P.  O.  248 
Care  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cpl.  Charles  Stewart 
R.  A.  14317581 
Tank  Co.  9th  R.  C.  T. 
A.  P.  O.  248 
Care  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cpl.  Henry  Reissen 
U.  S.  52110224 
Tank  Co.  9th  R.  C.  T. 

A.  P.  O.  248 
Care  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cpl.  Reissen’s  home  is  in  South  Gibson,  Penna.  Cpl.  Stewart 
t comes  from  Vernon,  Tenn.,  and  I  live  in  Juniata  Gap  (Altoona),  Penna. 

Sgt.  LeRoy  F.  Huber 
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commercial  plantings  were  under¬ 
taken.  A  third  trial  period  is  now 
underway. 

This  detailed  account  of  the  Ovid’s 
history  is  given  because  it  illustrates 
why  it  requires  many  years  for  a 
new  apple  or  a  pear  to  become  known 
to  the  general  public.  The  fruit  of 
the  Ovid  pear  is  large,  comparatively 
and  similar  to  its  Dorset  parent  in 
shape.  The  skin  is  yellowish  with 
a  blush  and  patches  of  russet,  while 
the  flesh  is  tinged  yellow,  fine 
grained,  slightly  melting  and  some¬ 
what  gritty  at  core.  It  is  juicy,  mild¬ 
ly  sweet  with  a  pleasant  piquancy 
making  it  good  to  use,  for  dessert 
and  market.  In  some  years  russeting 
is  more  pronounced,  possibly  due  to 
spray  injury. 

One  grower,  who  has  been  planting 
this  variety  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  wrote  that  so  far  his  trees 
have  been  free  from  blight.  Due  to 
the  Ovid’s  fine  quality  and  good 
keeping  characteristics,  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  promising  for  a  late  pear. 
The  variety  has  shown  some  blight 
at  Geneva.  » 

Recently  a  New  Jersey  grower 
stated:  “I  like  Ovid  because  it  ripens 
after  Kieffer;  apparently  it  is  going 
to  keep  us  eating  pears  till  January 
at  least;  of  course,  it  is  a  better 
quality  pear  than  Kieffer.”  If  all  who 
have  tested  the  Ovid  and  other  new 
varieties  would  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  to  us  here  at  the  Geneva  Station, 
we  could  more  quickly  evaluate  their 
possibilities. 

Compatible  Pollinators 

Ovid,  like  all  other  pear  varieties, 
requires  a  compatible  pollinator. 
Flemish  Beauty  is  partially  self¬ 
fruitful  and  will  occasionally  produce 
seedless  fruit  when  not  cross-poll¬ 
inated.  This  seedless  faculty  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  responsible  for  Flemish 
Beauty  being  named  Colorado  Seed¬ 
less,  and  its  hardiness  for  being 
named,  in  Minnesota,  the  Parker.  In 
tests  for  compatibilities,  Bartlett  and 
Seckel  have  been  the  only  two  vari¬ 
eties  that  do  not  pollinate  one  an¬ 
other.  Both  produce  good  pollen  that 
functions  on  other  varieties.  Com¬ 
patibilities  can  only  be  determined 
by  actual  tests.  Varieties  known  to  be 
compatible  with  Ovid  are  the  Bart¬ 
lett,  Bose,  Cayuga,  Covert,  Dana 
Hovey,  Early  Seckel,  Gorham  and 
Phelps. 

If  fire  blight  is  serious,  §ee  Cornell 
Extension  Bulletin  405  by  E.  M. 
Hildebrand,  and  the  special  bloom 
sprays  recommended  in  the  1948 
supplement  to  Cornell  Extension 
Bulletin  711.  One  large  pear  grower 
states  that  these  spraying  recom¬ 
mendations  during  bloom  were  the 
salvation  of  his  pear  growing  en¬ 
terprises.  Richard  Wellington 


The  Robinson  Strawberry 

Do  you  have  any  information  on 
the  Robinson  strawberry?  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  some  for  my  home  garden. 
Please  let  me  know  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  to  plant  in  this  section  for  a  long 
season.  We  do  not  like  the  Blakemore 
as  they  never  seem  to  get  sweet.  Pre¬ 
mier  does  well  but  am  looking  for 
a  new  variety. 

Ohio  Mrs.  j.  c. 

The  Robinson  strawberry  is  a 
large,  rough,  irregular  tender-skinned 
berry  of  lower  than  average  quality. 
It  apparently  performs  better  on  light 
soils  than  on  heavy  soils,  and  the 
fruiting  row  should  not  be  over¬ 
crowded.  It  is  a  heavy  yielding  berry. 
A  number  of  nurseries  are  selling 
plants  of  Robinson. 

Some  good  varieties  are  Sparkle, 
Temple,  Fairland  and  Catskill.  Fair¬ 
fax  and  Fairpeake  are  very  fine 
quality  but  not  heavy  yielding. 

G.  L.  S. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . . . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  5.50 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett . 5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey . 4.75 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15,00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles.  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It’s  easy  to  > 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner's  Outfit. 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom. 1 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner’s 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees.  75c. 

6  month’s  trial  subscription  to 
Gleanings  .in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly).  $1.00.  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booK*«?s.  free  information.  '  Write  to- 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Dept.  Y,  12  W.  21  St.,  N.Y.C. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 


25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots . $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants . $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  . $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry..., . $2.00 


The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

RATA  I  HR  on  request-  It  contains  a  splendid  assort- 
UHIALUU  ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Shade  Trees. 
Evergreens,  Boses,  at  very  reasonable  •  prices. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  4  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  1  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


MONEY 

in  Blueberries 

Make  money  easilj 
with  blueberries. 
More  popular  each 
year.  Quick  seller 
at  roadside  markets 
Plants  approved 
and  variety  selected  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  White,  mother  of  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  blueberry  industry, 
Early,  medium  and  late-bearing  va¬ 
rieties.  All  stock  certified  against  dis¬ 
ease  and  guaranteed.  Freshly  dug, 
true  to  name,  wonderful  root  system. 

One  year  plants.  Minimum  order  —  50 
plants  -—  $10  plus  shipping.  No  packing 
charge.  Also  available:  2,  3,  4  and  5  year 
plants.  Write  for  price  list. 

H011Y  HAVEN,  INC.,  Whitesbon  7,  N.J. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Comwlete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mall  to  You  Our 

Free  1952  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  48  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  aeeorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GAILETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


475  S.  Chew  Read 


Hammonten,  N.J 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  4  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Bo*  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.J. 


SJrjtf^ST  R  A  W  B  E  R  R I E  S 


.  Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’i 
|  New  Berry  Book.  83  Outstsndln) 
I  Varieties  meet  every  Deed,  soil 
location,  climate;  each  fully  dr 
,  scribed  with  special  Information  or 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also 

n„.  - —  Blueberries.  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees, 

ornamentals  and  Asparagus.)  It’e  Free.  Writ 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLANE 


Evergreen 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-960 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

•  W.  P.  ALIEN  COMPANY 

Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


ONION  PLANTS 


Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish.  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas.  300-SI .25;  500-51.65:  1000-52.65, 
Postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-54.75:  6000-$8.50,  pre- 
nnv  e*Press-  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY. 

313,  _ AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

FREE  —  1952  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOGUE 
T.„  Produce  Earlier  Crops  the  Easy  Way! 

•rny.» fle'd-grown  CABBAGE.  ONION.  LETTUCE, 
I?™ATO,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER,  EGG- 
PLANT,  PEPPER,  and  POTATO  PLANTS. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

p.  FERTO  -  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  - 

All  iru  *?»*  $l8  P«r  M  un-  Booklet  Free. 

ALLEN  COMPANY. _ PITTSTOWN  16,  N  J. 

rr— —  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  - HZ- 

Blueberry  Plants  and  Other  Items.  Ask  for  Prick 
TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD, 


Don’t  Waste  Beeswax  — 
Render  It 

Every  year  thousands  of  pounds 
of  beeswax  are  wasted  by  small  bee¬ 
keepers  because  they  do  not  know 
its  value  or  think  that  it  is  too  much 
of  a  job  to  render  their  small  quanti¬ 
ties  into  a  salable  form. 

If  you  let  100  pounds  or  more  of 
old  combs,  cappings  or  burr  comb 
scrapings  accumulate,  you  can  send 
such  amounts  to  one  of  the  many 
companies  that  have  specialized  de¬ 
partments  to  process  it.  They  will 
give  you  credit  for  what  they  re¬ 
cover  from  your  shipment  and  pay 
you  either  in  cash  or  trade,  or  work 
it  into  comb  foundation  for  you.  As 
a  rule  the  charges  are  not  unreason¬ 
able;  often  they  get  enough  more 
wax  than  you  could,  with  the 
methods  available  to  you,  to  pay  for 
the  difference. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here, 
however,  is  to  get  the  most  beeswax 
out  of  small  quantities  of  scrap  wax 
and  cappings.  An  individual  with 
small  production  naturally  cannot 
have  the  apparatus  necessary  to 
make  a  real  good  job  of  it,  but  he 
can  get  from  80  per  cent  up  and 
make  a  little  extra  money  for  him¬ 
self. 

How  To  Do  It 

An  old  galvanized  pail  or  a  tinned 
wash  boiler  is  ideal  for  the  purpose. 
Do  not  use  an  iron  or  steel  container 
that  shows  the  raw  metal:  beeswax 
reacts  chemically  with  iron  and  can 
be  so  contaminated  that  the  product 
has  little  value. 

Even  a  few  pounds  can  be  put 
directly  into  the  container  with 
enough  water  to  float  it  well  off  the 
bottom;  rain  water  or  other  soft 
water  is  best.  Bring  it  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  take  it  from  the 
fire  and  let  it  cool.  You  will  have 
a  cake  of  wax  and  refuse  (called 
slumgum  in  the  trade)  floating  on 
top.  When  this  is  removed  and 
thoroughly  dried,  you  can  scrape  the 
refuse  from  it  and  remelt  it  into 
molds  or  other  containers  that  would 
give  it  a  convenient  form.  Do  not 
let  it  boil  too  long  because  heat 
darkens  the  wax  and  often  permits 
impurities  to  melt  and  mingle  with 
the  liquid  wax.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  let  it  boil  over,  for  wax  is 
highly  inflammable. 

If  you  have  a  fairly  large  quantity 
to  render,  put  it  in  a  burlap  sack, 
tied  at  the  open  end  so  that  no 
refuse  can  escape,  and  weight  it 
down  so  that  it  stays  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler.  Then  put  in  enough 
water  to  cover  the  sack  about  three 
inches,  and  heat  it.  The  wax  will 
come  out  of  the  refuse,  pass  through 
the  threads  of  the  sack,  and  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  water.  You  can  poke 
the  bag  with  a  stick  every  once  in 
a  while  to  squeeze  out  more  wax, 
and  to  see  that  it  is  free  to  filter 
through  the  cloth.  When  nearly  all 
of  the  wax  has  worked  its  way  to 
the  top,  you  can  either  skim  it  off, 
or  let  it  cool  and  then  lift  it  off. 
It  will  be  reasonably  clean,  or  clean 
enough  to  be  refined  further  without 
any  trouble. 

Using  a  Wax  Extractor 

The  easiest  way,  and  incidentally 
the  least  efficient  way,  for  cap¬ 
pings,  is  with  a  solar  wax  extractor. 
It  is  especially  inefficient  for  render¬ 
ing  combs  because  the  only  wax  that 
will  come  from  them  will  be  that 
which  drops  off,  leaving  behind  the 
old  cocoons  saturated  with  wax. 
However,  for  very  small  quantities, 
or  for  clean  cappings,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  work  at  all,  except  to  load 
t  and  lift  out  the  wax  when  it 
las  cooled. 

A  solor  wax  extractor  can  be  made 
simply  by  taking  or  making  a  box 
of  the  proper  size,  painting  it  black 
and  fitting  it  with  a  glass  cover. 
The  mass  of  cappings  or  pieces  of 
comb  is  put  into  a  tray,  slanted  so 
that  the  wax  will  run  down  an  in¬ 
cline  into  a  mold  or  other  container, 
and  set  out  in  the  sun.  It  operates 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  cold 
irame  but,  since  it  is  used  when  the 
sun  is  high,  it  develops  a  surprising 
degree  of  heat  to  melt  the  wax. 

The  price  of  beeswax  varies.  As 
this  is  written,  dealers  are  paying 
between  50  cents  and  60  cents  per 
t>ound  for  it.  Therefore,  if  you  have 
an  accumulation  of  over  10  pounds 
of  wax  it  can  be  worth  over  $5.00 
to  you  just  for  a  little  bit  of  work 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  usable 
form.  E.  D.  Wirth 


TO  HELP  YOU  GROW 

BETTER-PAYING  CROPS 


/$foffman  Se 

j  w'FUWtGhVMHJfSi’ 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  Seed-Sowing  Guide 

The  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog 
gives  you  the  latest  information  On  pop¬ 
ular  new  seeds  such  as  Kenland  Clover, 
Ranger  and  Buffalo  Alfalfas,  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil,  Ajax  and  Clinton  1 1  Oats,  Lincoln 
Brome,  as  well  as  many  new  varieties  of 
Funk  G  Hybrids. 

And  you’ll  want  Hoffman’s  pocket-sized 
Seed-Sowing  Guide— a  turn  of  the  wheel 
gives  you  a  quick  check  on  sowing  infor¬ 
mation. 

To  receive  your  Catalog  and  Seed-Sowing 
Guide  absolutely  free,  write  A.  H.  Hoff- 
man,  Inc.,  Landis ville,  ( Lancaster  Co. ) ,  Pa. 
Address  Dept.  32E. 


FARM 

SEEDS 


—  AND 


funkQhybrids 


j 

New  Color  Cataloa 

Don’t  buy  any  glads 
until  you’ve  seen  this 
unusual  52  page  illus¬ 
trated  book.  Offers  best 
in  world-renowned  new 
varieties,  old  favorites, 
giants,  baby  glads.  Valu¬ 
able  cultural  Informa¬ 
tion,  ideas.  Also  excel¬ 
lent  house  plants,  gar¬ 
den  fruits,  berries.  Send 
10c  for  a  copy  today  I 
"Bulbs  Grown  by 
the  Millions" 


ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.  Lima,  N.  Y. 


f£cxtniu'  bu?bs 

Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25  £ 

Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  postDaid 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  with  big. 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors^Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
50c  for 4;  $1  for 8.  Order  now.  Book 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT.  7o6,  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


TOmjXP 

— ""JONG’S  WAYAHEAO 

has  big  red  fruits  as  early  as  July  m&u/j, 

4th.  Regular  price  15c  pkt.  To 
Introduce  our  quality  seeds,  we 
will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 

Tendercore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radishes  and  large  pkt.  of 
JUNG’S  FAVORITE  FLOWERS  beautiful 
Summer  glory  that  blooms  from  early  summer 
’til  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Canada  25c... with 
ALL  4  A.  Full  Color  Catalog  of  bargains 
FOR  lw'1  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain,  Coupons  for 
Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog.  , 

i maEMDEa 

*  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Dept. 


S  humway  *s 


looi10c 


MIDGET  •w- —  * 

Sweetest,  tenderest  Corn  you’ve  ever  eaten.  Ears  4  Inches 
long  on  30  inch  stalk— Beady  to  eat  In  60  days.  Nothing 
liner,  fresh,  frozen  or  canned.  Send  10c  forEIII!l! 
100  Seed.  Will  send  Seed  St  Nursery  Catalog.  F  aw  E  E 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  Seedsman,  Dept.  754,  Rockford,  Illinois 

For  Sale:  NEW  KENNEBEC  4  ESSEX  CERTIFIED 
Seed  Potatoes.  Blight  Resistant.  Big  Yielders.  Low 
disease  readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


HOTKAPS  Provide  Positive 
PROTECTION  Against 
COSTLY  CROP  FAILURES 

HOTKAPS  —  individual  outdoor  hothouses— com¬ 
pletely  protect  crops  against  unexpected  frosts,  storms, 
winds,  sudden  temperature  changes,  insects,  worms, 
etc.;  cut  spraying  and  dusting  costs,  save  labor  costs. 
INCREASE  YIELD- Hotkaps  maintain  perfect 
mulch,  increase  yield  18%  to  51%,  reduce  cultivating 
costs  and  "transplanting  shock." 

INCREASE  PROFITS  — Millions  of  Hotkaps  have 
been  used  by  successful  growers  for  over  30  years  to 
ripen  crops  up  to  3  weeks  earlier,  resulting  in  premium 
crop  prices  and  bigger  profits. 

INEXPENSIVE  —  Increased  profits  quickly  pay  for 
low  cost  of  Hotkaps  protection.  1,000  only  $18.35 
(less  in  larger  quantities);  250  Package,  $5.90;  100 
Package,  $3.15;  Home  Garden  Package  of  25,  95c; 
Steel  Setter,  $1.95.  (25,  100,  and  250  packages  com¬ 
plete  with  Fibreboard  Setter) 

Sif  YOUR  LOCAL  SEEDSMAN 

©r  mail  coupon  below  for  Free  Write  for 

Booklet  &  complete  information  FREE  BOOKLET 


GERMAIN'S  Germaco  Product*  Division 
Oept.  NY -2  Los  Ang.t.s  21 

Please  send  Complete  information  and  Booklet  on 
Hotkaps  to: 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Add  ress _ _ 

My  Local  Seedsman  is _ _ _ 


Hotkaps 


GROW  XMAS 
TREES 


OR 

FOREST 


Wa  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 
land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20- B 
MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


COMPLETE  FACTS  ON 
AMAZING  MULTI-FLORA  ROSE 

LIVING  FENCES 

Sensational  hedge  that’s  sweeping  America! 
So  dense  no  person  or  animal  can  get  through. 
Beautify  your  property  at  low-cost.  Keep  out 
intruders,  noise.  How  to  plant,  pictures,  uses, 
in  new  FREE  booklet.  Mail  postcard  TODAY. 

GENEVA  GARDENS,  Dept.  632,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful 
shade  tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  berries,  new  grapes. 

Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

i.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES. 

547  W.  LAKE  RD..  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


trees  ^ 

Pears,  plums,  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  eto.  Grapes  10c. 
Shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up.  Hlght  grade 
quality  stock  cannot  be  sold  lower  Free  32-page  color 
cat.  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Box  16,  Cleveland.  Tenn, 


NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

HOOSIER  GOLD,  All-American  selection 
from  the  Purdue  Station.  Also  Improved 
Spancross,  Improved  Marcross,  Washington, 
Carmeleross,  Grant,  Lincoln.  Lee,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  UsL 
HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


Lawn.., Garden...  &  Christmas  Tree  Evergreens 

Douglas  Fir,  Black  Hill  Spruce,  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
and  White  Spruce  (3  year  Transplants  3-5").  Any 
variety  10  trees  $1.00.  10  trees  each  variety  $5.00. 

20  trees  each  variety.  100  trees  $8.00  POSTPAID. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO..  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


IROQUOIS 

New  wilt-resistant  Muskmelon 


HARRIS  SEEDS- 

If  It's  Quality  You  Want  •  •  • 
PLANT  IROQUOIS 

It's  no  wonder  Iroquois  grows  more  popular  every  year,  for 
it  has  those  qualities  which  make  for  perfection. 

These  melons  are  medium  to  fairly  large  size,  nearly  round, 
prominently  ribbed  and  attractively  netted.  A  firm  rind  pro¬ 
tects  them  In  handling  and  shipping.  The  solid  meat  is  fine 
grained  with  a  superb,  sweet  musky  flavor.  Vines  are  resistant 
to  fusarian  wilt  and  produce  heavy  yields  in  mid-season. 

Another  example  of  our  efforts  to  bring  you  vegetables  and 
flowers  that  are  adapted  to  northeastern  growing  conditions 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  yoa  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Mamet 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

““1952  CATALOG  now  zieadij — 
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PUniV  OF  FERTILIZER 


Growing  crops  respond  generously  to  an  ample  and  well-balanced 
diet  of  plant  foods.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it  pays  to  give 
crops  extra  amounts  of  fertilizer,  more  than  the  minimum  required 
for  normal  good  growth. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops  need  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizers  for  best  results.  These  crops  will  give 
you  a  profitable  return  on  your  investment  when  supplied  with 
ample  amounts  of  well-balanced  plant  foods. 

Just  as  important  as  the  tonnage  of  fertilizer  you  use  is  its  quality, 
mechanical  condition  and  the  selection  of  the  correct  grade  for  your 
individual  crop.  You  can  be  sure  of  these  three  important  factors 
when  you  depend  on  the  dealer  who  recommends  International 
Fertilizer.  See  him  soon — he  is  prepared  to  make  prompt 
deliveries  of  plant  foods  for  all  crops. 


GET  THIS  EXPERTLY-MIXED, 
PROPERLY-SEASONED,  SMOOTH¬ 
FLOWING  PLANT  FOOD 

You  can  boy  with  confidence  when  you  see 
the  familiar  red  International  Fertilizer  trade 
mark  —  the  sign  of  satisfaction  at  harvest 
fime.  International  Fertilizers,  known  for 
more  than  forty  years  for  their  quality,  are 
produced  by  the  most  efficient  processes  in 
modern  manufacturing  plants  to  assure  you 
fine  quality  for  good  results  and  excellent 
mechanical  condition  for  easy,  time-saving 
applications  in  the  field. 


See  Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer 

for  SATISFACTION  AT  HARVEST  TIME 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 


New  York  District  Sales  Office:  buffalo 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  W 'acker  Drive,  Chicago  & 


February  16,  1952 

1952  Weed  Control  Conference 

reports  on  various  new  herbicides 


Notable  progress  in  the  field  of 
chemical  weed  control  was  reported 
in  the  several  papers  recently  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  sixth  annual  North¬ 
eastern  States  Weed  Control  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York. 

Paul  Linder  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
reported  a  method  for  studying 
movement  and  persistence  of  three 
herbicides  following  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  soils.  A  thin  concentrated 
layer  of  herbicides  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil  was  most  effective  as  a 
weed  killer.  Increasing  the  volume 
of  liquid  from  40  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  or  the  addition  of  a  wetting 
agent,  failed  to  increase  penetration 
of  the  soil  by  the  weed-killing  chem¬ 
icals. 

The  possibility  of  livestock  poison¬ 
ing  from  vegetation  treated  with 
herbicide  was  discussed  by  Stanford 
Fertig  of  Cornell  who  summarized 
chemical  analyses  of  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  plants.  He  concluded  there 
is  justification  for  some  caution  in 
spraying  areas  where  livestock  are 
grazing  and  weeds  are  numerous. 

The  commercial  control  of  quack- 
grass,  prior  to  cabbage  or  cauliflower 
planting,  is  possible,  according  to  a 
paper  presented  by  R.  D.  Sweet  and 
S.  ,K.  Ries  of  Cornell.  A  combination 
of  fall  plowing,  early  spring  applica¬ 
tion  of  sodium  trichloroacetate  at  25 
pounds  per  acre,  and  thorough  har¬ 
rowing  was  successful  in  reducing 
quackgrass. 

Mechanical  cultivation  of  chem¬ 
ically  weeded  potatoes  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  yield  but,  for  the  second 
consecutive  year,  the  total  yield  in 
bushels  harvested  was  still  below 
that  of  the  normally  weeded  plots. 
Normally  weeded  potatoes  yielded 
135  more  bushels  per  acre  than  pota¬ 
toes  treated  with  pre-emergence  ap¬ 
plications  of  herbicides  in  tests 
conducted  by  J.  Howard  Ellison  of 
Cornell  University. 

A  detailed  study  of  chloro  IPC 
was  made  by  L.  F.  Stevens  and  R.  F. 
Carlson  of  Michigan  State  College. 
The  residual  life  of  this  herbicide  is 
prolonged  under  conditions  of  high 
soil  pH  and  low  temperatures.  Chloro 
IPC,  which-  persists  in  soil  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  regular 
IPC,  appears  to  be  most  toxic  to 
plant  growth  when  applied  to  the  soil 
before  planting  or  before  emergence, 
according  to  their  tests. 

B.  H.  Grigsby  and  C.  D.  Ball  of 
Michigan  State  College  reported  that 
the  application  of  2,4-D,  2-4-5-T  and 
ammonium  sulfamate  probably  does 
not  lead  to  any  significant  increase 
in  hydrocyanic  acid  _  content  of 
cherry  leaves.  They  concluded  that 
spraying  with  these  herbicides  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  increase  the  potential 
danger  to  grazing  livestock  that  is 
already  present  in  wild  cherry. 

Four  years’  results  on  the  effect  of 
dinitro  herbicides  on  the  yield  of 
snap  beans  were  discussed  by  M.  F. 
Trevett  and  Robert  Littlefield  of  the 
University  of  Maine.  Three  pounds 
per  acre  of  dinitro  gave  good  control 
of  broadleaved  weeds  and  partial 
control  of  grasses. 

Lachman  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  reported  that  CMU  and  gran¬ 
ular  cyanamid  were  superior  pre¬ 
emergence  herbicides  for  asparagus 
beds,  and  Premerge,  sodium  penta- 
chlorophenate  and  2,4-D  are  adapted 
to  weeding  fields  of  sweet  corn. 

Endothal,  at  two  and  a  half  to  five 
pounds  per  acre,  and  Crag  Herbicide, 
at  five  and  six  pounds  per  acre, 
gave  good  weed  control  for  onions 
on  muck  soils  when  used  at  the  rate 
of  30  to  35  gallons  of  spray  per  acre, 
according  to  a  paper  presented  by 
M.  Papai,  E.  R.  Marshall  and  J.  Van 
Geluwe. 

It  was  reported  by  Sweet  and  Ries 
of  Cornell  that  CMU  and  Endothal 
offer  promise  as  effective  herbicides 
for  selective  pre-emergence  weed 
control  in  beets. 

One  pound  per  acre  of  MCP  (2 
methyl,  4-chlorophenoxyacetic  acid) 
was  a  safe  pre-emergence  herbicide 
for  the  control  of  weeds  in  four  spe¬ 
cies  of  beans,  according  to  A.  J. 
Tafuro  and  R.  H.  Beatty  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chemical  Paint  Co. 

The  pentasyl  ester  of  2,4-D,  at 
three-quarters  pound  of  acid  equiva¬ 
lent,  gave  the  most  effective  control 
of  wild  garlic  in  barley  in  tests 


conducted  by  R.  S.  Lindsay  of  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

Potassium  cyanate  gave  satisfactory 
control  of  chickweed  in  strawberries, 
according  to  a  paper  presented  by 
C.  G.  Way  well  of  the  Ontario  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Canada. 

Tests  in  Virginia  and  New  York, 
conducted  by  L.  L.  Danielson  of  the 
Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station, 
and  by  Marshall  and  Van  Geluwe, 
showed  that  water  soluble  dinitro 
materials  could  be  used  successfully 
for  weed  control  in  green  and  dry 
field  beans.  Application  of  Sinox  P. 
E.  or  Premerge  could  be  made  either 
at  planting  or  just  as  the  beans  are 
cracking  the  soil. 

The  addition  of  2,4-D  to  several 
contact  crabgrass  herbicides  in¬ 
creased  the  crabgrass  kill,  according 
to  a  report  by  R.  E.  Engel  and  R.  J. 
Aldrich  of  Rutgers. 

Naphthyl  phthalamic  acid  (NPA) 
at  two  pounds  per  acre  was  effective 
in  controlling  weeds  in  muskmelons, 
cucumber's  and  squash,  whether  used 
as  pre-  or  post-emergence  applica¬ 
tions,  according  to  a  paper  presented 
by  Sweet  and  Ries.  Crag  Herbicide 
was  not  toxic  to  the  vine  crops  when 
applied  as  a  foliage  spray. 

Promising  results  with  2,4-D  and 

2,4,5-T  as  herbicides  for  killing  hard¬ 
woods  in  Northeastern  forests  were 
reported  by  D.  P.  Hackett  of  Har¬ 
vard.  Red  Maples,  oaks  and  birches 
in  a  young  spruce  plantation  were 
apparently  killed  following  basal 
application  of  the  herbicides. 

An  analysis  of  wild  pin  cherry 
leaves  that  were  sprayed  with  2,4-D 
and  2,4,5-T  showed  less  hydrocyanic 
acid  content  than  did  unsprayed 
leaves,  according  to  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  G.  E.  Lynn  and  K.  C. 
Barrons  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany.  They  concluded  that  spraying 
of  wild  pin  cherry  with  low  volatile 
esters  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  does  not 
make  brush  of  this  species  more 
hazardous  to  cattle  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  hydrocyanic  acid  content. 

Twelve  weed  control  materials 
were  applied  pre-emergence  to  lima 
beans  by  W.  C.  Jacob  of  Cornell 
who  found  that  MCP,  Crag  Herbi¬ 
cide  No.  1  and  several  dinitros  were 
satisfactory.  C.  J.  Noll  and  M.  L. 
Odland  of  Pennslyvania  State  also 
tried  numerous  herbicides  for  lima 
beans  and  concluded  that  Dowicide 
G,  Sinox,  and  Shell  130  were  the 
best  of  those  tried. 

The  application  of  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  granular  cyanamid,  four  to 
seven  days  before  seeding,  with  ad¬ 
equate  moisture  may  result  in  in¬ 
creased  yields  and  control  of  certain 
weeds  in  spinach,  according  to  E.  K. 
Bender  and  F.  C.  Stark  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Dow  Select¬ 
ive  and  granular  cyanamid  were 
both  effective  as  weed  killers  for 
processing  peas. 

Pre-emergence  application  of  2,4-D 
at  one  pound  per  acre,  and  cyanamid 
at  400  pounds,  gave  good  weed  con¬ 
trol  in  corn,  according  to  a  paper'  by 
C.  H  Liden  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  but  cultivation  was  still 
necessary  for  good  corn  yields.  Al¬ 
though  both  were  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  weeds,  post-emergence  ap- 
lications  of  2,4-D  in  general  were 
better  than  pre-emergence  sprays  for 
corn  acccording  to  Collins  Veatch  of 
West  Virginia  University.  S.  M.  Ral¬ 
eigh  and  R.  E.  Patterson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  also  obtained  better 
results  with  post-emergence  applica¬ 
tions  of  2,4-D  to  19  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  and  field  com. 

2,4,5-T  was  more  effective  in  thorn 
apple  control  than  2,4-D,  or  2,4-D 
plus  2,4,5-T  combinations,  according 
to  a  paper  presented  by  Fertig  of 
Cornell  and  others.  Basal  applica¬ 
tions  resulted  in  more  root  injury 
and  better  control  than  the  same 
concentration  of  material  applied 
as  foliage  applications  in  water  or 
oil-water  combinations. 

Single  foliage  sprays  of  2,4-D  and 

2,4,5-T  did  not  give  effective  control 
of  scrub  oak  in  tests  reported  by  W. 
C.  Bramble,  D.  P.  Worley  and  H.  H. 
Chisman  of  Pennsylvania  State. 
Basal  dormant  sprays  of  2,4,5-T  in 
oil,  however,  eliminated  woody 
plants  under  conditions  where  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  could  be  given  to  each 
plant.  d- 
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Science  is  just  what  we  know 
about  natural  laws.  It  took  weather¬ 
men  a  long  while  but  they  finally 
discovered  that  our  weather  runs  in 
cycles  of  about  10  years.  Beginning 
with  the  low,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  gradually  increases  until  we 
reach  the  peak  years  when  we  have 
too  much  rain  and,  consequently, 
floods.  Then  the  average  gradually 
lightens  until  we  reach  the  low  and 
have  a  severe  drought.  Springs, 
wells  and  creeks  go  dry,  big  rivers 
become  small  creeks,  and  crops  in 
the  wet  belt  dry  up  and  blow  away 
— soil  and  all.  You  people  in  the 
East  got  a  fine  taste  of  the  peak 
years  a  few  years  ago  when  your 
rivers  showed  what  they  could  real¬ 
ly  do.  You  also  got  a  good  taste  of 
the  low  when  water  became  so 
scarce  that  people  in  the  big  town 
had  to  go  without  a  bath.  Rijht  now, 
we  here  in  the  Midwest  are  in  the 
peak  period.  The  level  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  at  a  record-breaking  high. 
Rivers  are  bankfull  and,  in  many 
cases,  overflowing.  It  is  an  odd  fapt 
that  farmers  had  an  inkling  of  this 
long  before  the  weathermen.  This 
State  of  Michigan  is  low  and  there 
are  many  swamps.  As  a  boy,  I  re¬ 
member  hearing  farmers  say  that, 
if  the  swamps  went  into  the  Win¬ 
ter  full  of  water,  we  would  have  a 
good  crop  year  but,  if  they  went 
into  the  Winter  dry,  look  out  for 
trouble  And,  sure  enough,  it  turned 
out  just  that  way. 

Another  odd  fact  is  that,  during 
the  dry  years,  men  build  houses  and 
factories  on  the  lowlands  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  will  never  be  another 
flood.  Then,  when  the  peak  years 
come,  they  suffer  an  awful  loss.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  stood  on  the  bluff 
just  back  of  the  capitol  at  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri.  There  was  a  concrete 
retaining  wall  apd,  20  feet  below, 
was  the  railroad.  A  rather  sharp 
slope  of  about  10  rods,  and  there 
was  the  Missouri  River  looking  as 
calm  and  peaceful  as  a  millpond.  I 
never  would  have  believed  it  could 
flood  the  city,  but  later  it  did.  You 
heard  about  the  awful  flood  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  last  year  and  you  might 
think  that  the  city  is  low.  Actually, 
it  might  be  called  “The  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills,"  for  most  of  it  is  high 
and  dry.  However,  the  stockyards 
and  industries  of  the  city  are  all  on 
the  lowlands  and  last  year  they  were 
under  20  feet  of  water.  If  you  ever 
visit  the  city,  go  into  the  union  de¬ 
pot  and,  high  on  a  pillar,  you  will 
see  a  mark  which  represents  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  depot  at  flood 
time.  If  men  ever  learn  to  build  only 


on  the  high  land,  flood  damage  to 
property  will  be  very  slight.  Now, 
let’s  ramble  down  the  byways. 

I  may  be  badly  mistaken  and  it 
may  be  just  the  natural  conserva¬ 
tism  which  develops  after  passing 
the  middle  milestone.  However, 
there  must  be  some  valid  reason  for 
the  terrible  storms  which  have 
plagued  the  West  ever  since  that 
atomic  shooting  in  Nevada.  We  had 
so  much  snow  here  that  my  drive¬ 
way  looked  like  a  pass  through  the 
mountains  and  the  woodyard  van¬ 
ished  under  seven  feet  of  snow,  as 
I  tried  to  keep  the  yard  open  so  Lor¬ 
etta  could  use  hef  car  in  going  to 
work.  Those  conditions  prevailed  all 
over  the  Middle  West,  and  farther 
West  they  had  such  awful  storms 
that  even  the  mountains  began  to 
slide  away.  Weather  records  show 
that  this  is  the  worst  Winter  in  62 
years.  If  it  is  not  due  to  the  natural 
disturbances  created  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  atomic  shells,  then  what  is  it 
that  has  brought  about  such  terrible 
weather? 

During  the  worst  of  the  snow,  I 
was  about  ready  to  give  up  when 
along  came  a  neighbor  with  a  big 
tractor  equipped  with  a  scraper.  In 
jig  time,  my  long  driveway  was 
ploughed  open.  If  you  have  a  tractor 
with  scraper  attachment,  go  and  do 
likewise  and  no  matter  how  cold  it  is 
you  will  be  warm  inside. 

Of  late  years,  I  have  longed  to  go 
South  for  the  Winter  as  the  older  a 
person  gets,  the  more  he  feels  the 
cold,  but  finances  say  “no”,  so  I 
keep  warm  shoveling  tons  of  snow. 
As  I  write,  a  chinook  came  along 
and  melted  the  snow  but  there  is 
more  in  prospect. 

There  are  so  many  roads  to  heav¬ 
en  that  it  makes  no  difference  which 
one  you  follow.  When  you  lambast 
the  other  fellow  for  not  following 
your  road,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  your 
own  feet  have  left  the  trail.  When 
a  hen  lays  an  egg,  she  has  something 
to  brag  about  but,  when  she  sits  on 
the  party  line  and  cackles  for  an 
hour  while  you  wait  to  make  a  bus¬ 
iness  call — now,  let  me  see,  what 
did  I  do  with  that  axe? 

When  my  mother  was  sorely  tried, 
she  used  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
keep  her  sweet  in  her  soul.  There  is 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  landing  on  the 
other  fellow  and  telling  him  just 
what  you  think  of  him,  but  the  place 
to  do  that  is  out  in  the  barn  where 
no  one  can  hear  you.  Then,  you  will 
not  have  to  regret  that  you  did  not 
keep  sweet  in  your  soul. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Business  Bits 


From  Granite  to  Feed  —  How  to 
merchandise  a  grain  of  granite  is 
the  fascinating  theme  of  “The  Stone- 
mo  Story”,  recently  published  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Grit 
Company  of  Lithonia,  Georgia.  Re¬ 
vealing  how  nutritional  research 
discovered  that  poultry  require  in¬ 
soluble  grit  to  convei't  their  feed 
into  meat  and  eggs  more  efficiently, 
The  Stonemo  Story”  relates  the 
success  of  the  company  in  crushing, 
packaging  and  selling  Stonemo 
Granite  Grit  for  poultry.  An  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  of  the  feeding 
of  poultry  as  well  as  a  successful 
sales  story  is  told  in  “The  Stonemo 
Story”,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
free  from  the  company  on  request. 


Control  of  Spittlebugs  —  A  new 
service  bulletin  entitled,  “How  to 
Control  Spittlebugs  in  Legumes,” 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.’s  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Chemicals  Department. 
Fu-  contains  information  on 

their  life  cycle,  damage  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  two  effective 
insecticides,  benzene  hexachloride 
and  toxaphene.  Directions  include 


recommendations  for  ground  and 
aerial  application.  The  spittlebug 
problem  is  most  serious  in  the  early 
Spring  when  the  pests  are  in  the 
nymph  stage.  The  removal  of  plant 
juices  by  spittlebug  nymphs  stunts 
growth  and  reduces  clover  and  al¬ 
falfa  hay  yields.  Where  infestations 
are  heavy,  plant  growth  may  be 
stunted  by  as  much  as  five  or  six 
inches. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge,  by  writing  to 
Pennsalt  Chemicals,  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Dept.,  1000  Widener 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Spray  Bulletin  —  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  start  the  1952  orchard  spray 
program.  An  interesting  and  inform¬ 
ative  pamphlet  on  Phygon-XL  is 
available  on  request,  free  of  charge, 
from  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  Naug¬ 
atuck,  Connecticut.  This  bulletin 
presents  a  complete  spray  schedule 
for  orchard  and  garden  crops.  Unless 
spraying  is  done  at  the  right  time  and 
in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  of  little 
or  no  avail. 


Law  is  a  form  of  order,  and  good 
law  must  necessarily  mean  good 
order.  —  Aristotle’s  Politica,  Bk.  VII, 
Ch.  4,  sec.  5. 
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Here,  at  last,  is  a  machine  that  will  pick  up,  carry 
dump  bothersome  stones  from  your  fields.  PIXTONE  clears 
up  to  4  acres  a  day  —  saves  labor,  eliminates  cause  of 
much  implement  breakage  —  makes  plowing,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  easier  —  increases  productivity.  New 
FREE  FOLDER  explains  how  Pixtone  works,  shows 
pictures  Of  Pixtone  in  action.  Write  today. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc.,  Stratford,  Conn. 


THE 

Neu) 

MECHANICAL 

STONEPICKER 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

Ail  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK" 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va 


100 


FOR 


„  NOT  ONE  CENT  TO  PAY! 

m.  Choose  Gifts  from  huge  selection  Nation- 
,r  ally  Advertised  silverware,  dinnerware,  elec- 

Itnc  irons ,  toasters,  mixers ,  cameras,  jewelry, 
also  lovely  dresses  and  wearing  apparel  — 
$25.00  worth  yours  without  one  cent 
cost  on  thrilling  Colony  Hail  Style  Club  Plan! 
Friends,  neighbors  select  beautiful,  latest- 
i  style  dress  and  clothing  needs  at  money-sav¬ 
ing  prices — on  easy  payments!  Premiums  for 
members  too.  You  receive  $25.00  in  gorgeous 
gifts  as  Club  Secretary! 

EVERYTHING  SUPPLIED 
‘“^vyFREE  ! — WRITE  TODAY! 

Complete  Wonder-Book  of  GIFTS;  big 
colorful  Colony  Hall  Style  Presentation 
and  full  details  sent  Free  1  Write 

COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

t  Dept,  PA-25,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  tit 


Eliminate  carting  hay 
to  the  cow !  With  the 
Martin  Self-Feeding 
Haymaker  the  cows  go 
to  the  hay  and  help 
themselves  to  the  high¬ 
est  quality  hay — cafe¬ 
teria  style. 


WRITE  FOR 
FACTS  NOW! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

812  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
□  Self-Feeding  Haymaker  Q  Silo  Q  Cribs  Q  Bins 


Name- 


Address- 
City _ 


-State- 


A  HAND-SIZE 
CHAIN  SAW 

A  Goldmine  for  Farmers 

This  “little  fella”  cuts 
more  timber  in  less 
time  than  10  men  with 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees 
up  to  2  feet  wide. 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw 
for  pruning. 


w  Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees 

MALL  TOOL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  7753- F 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greene  Place 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y„  3212  Union  Road 
NEW  YORK,  54,  N.  Y.,  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y„  513  S.  West  Ave. 


PROTECT  YOUR  VALUABLES  —  Fire.  Thief.  Buy 

SENTRY  floor-wall  safe.  Prices,  detail  write  _ 

E.  PRODUCTS,  7  W.  Park  Ave.,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Co-op  Credit  says  . . 


I’ll  Work  For  You 
24  Hours  a  Day  At 
Less  Than  'At  a  Month 


That's  all  it  costs  to  have  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgage  dollars  working  for  you.  And  they 
never  demand  a  raise  —  the  low  interest  rate 
is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  loan.  Long 
terms  —  10  —  33  years  —  and  easy-to-budget 
payments,  too. 

Ask  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association  lor  full  details  or 
writes  Dept,  87,  310  State  Street,  Springfield  2,  Massachusetts. 


FARMERS  •  FOR  FARMERS 
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SPRINKLERS  INCREASE  POTATO 

YIELD  TO  660  BO.  PER  ACRE 


Butler  County,  Pa.  William  Foertch, 
set  a  potato  growing  record  here  with 
the  aid  of  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  did  it  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Weather  throughout  the  area  was 
hot  and  dry  during  July  and  August 
of  1949.  Despite  this,  Foertch,  with 
the  aid  of  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion,  harvested  the  biggest  yield  in 
the  county’s  history — 660  bu.  per 
acre.  This  compared  with  the  state’s 
average  yield  of  200  bu.  per  acre. 

Foertch  pumped  water  from  a  creek 
to  his  14-acre  field  140  feet  above,  and 
distributed  it  through  lightweight,  6- 
inch  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe. 
During  August,  he  irrigated  three 
times,  applying  one  inch  of  water  at 
each  setting.  His  system,  purchased 
through  Beckeman  Engineering  Sales, 
Pittsburgh,  uses  a  “big  gun”  type  of 
sprinkler.  It  will  cover  over  three  acres 
from  one  spot  at  the  rate  of  400  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  It  takes  only  about 
one  hour  to  apply  one  inch  of  water. 
When  desirable,  liquid  fertilizer  also 
can  be  distributed  through  the  system. 


Irrigation  Adds  Extra  Grazing > 
Saves  Dairyman  $47.29  per  Day 


Tempered  Aluminum  Alloy  Fils 

Alcoa  Pipe  for  Rough  Service 

Although  it  weighs  only  U*  as  much  as 
steel,  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
has  plenty  of  strength  to  take  rough  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  field.  It’s  made  from  one  of 
Alcoa’s  most  durable  alloys — known  as 
63S-T6 — furnace-tempered  for  extra 
toughness.  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  needs  no 
paint  or  other  protective  coating. 


Fruit  growers  save  spraying  time  by 
using  portable  aluminum  pipelines  to 
deliver  water  to  convenient  orchard  loca¬ 
tions  for  preparing  sprays. 

*  *  * 


For  many  crops,  especially  vegetables, 
one  inch  of  moisture  each  7  to  10  days  is 
needed  for  maximum  growth. 

*  *  * 

A  farm  loan  agency  says,  “All  the  sprinkler 
equipment  we  have  financed  for  24 
borrowers  is  proving  satisfactory.” 

*  *  * 

Military  needs  for  aluminum  come  first 
so  the  supply  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is 
limited.  Place  your  orders  early. 

*  *  * 

“See  It  Now”  with  Edward  R.  Murrow 
brings  the  world  to  your  armchair  .  .  . 
CBS-TV  every  Sunday — 3:30  PM  EST. 
*  *  * 


It  cost  an  eastern  dairyman  $54.60  per 
day  to  barn  feed  his  70-cow  herd  25  lbs. 
of  hay  and  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  animal. 
Now,  by  using  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  to  keep  pasture  grasses  growing  all 
season,  he  needs  to  spend  only  $7.31  per 
day  on  feed — 3  lbs.  of  grain  per  cow. 
Grazing  does  the  rest.  That  means  a  cash 
saving  of  $47.29  for  each  day  that  barn 
feeding  would  have  been  necessary. 
Figuring  annual  depreciation  and  interest 
on  his  sprinkler  equipment  at  $500.00,  it 
took  only  11  days  of  extra  pasture  to  pay 
for  his  investment. 


Mail  coupon  below  for  free  copy  of  32- 
page  book  packed  full  of  useful  facts  on 
sprinkler  irrigation. 


Be  sure  you  get  genuine 
Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe.  Look 
for  this  yellow  and  blue 
Alcoa  labA 


1  ALCOA 


WORTH  WAITING  TOR! 

ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2147B  Gulf  Building,  Pimburgh  19,  Pa- 

Pl.„«  send  m.  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipeline.  '«  P-°»*- 

#  #T# 

Name . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) . 

. . .  State . 

City  or  Town . 


Grange  News 

The  National  Grange,  largest  and 
oldest  farm  organization,  which  for 
the  past  70  years  has  consistently 
advocated  government  regulation  of 
the  railroads,  recently  questioned 
the  results  of  Federal  rail  regula¬ 
tion.  Grange  officials  have  stated 
that  our  entire  transportation  policy 
should  be  carefully  reexamined.  “It 
seems  clearly  apparent  that  our  total 
transportation  policy  must  be  mod¬ 
ernized”,  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange,  recently 
stated. 

The  Grange  led  the  original  cam¬ 
paign  that  resulted  in  the  first  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1886. 

Grange  Master  Newsom  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  question  of  railroad 
regulation,  “be  subject  of  study  in 
Grange  meetings  throughout  Ameri¬ 
ca”.  He  has  further  stated:  “Rising 
transportation  costs,  coupled  with 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  particularly  of  those  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  an  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  freight,  compel  us  to  question 
the  regulations  now  applied,  for  in 
effect  often  times  they  prevent  rail¬ 
roads  from  meeting  competition 
from  other  forms  of  transportation. 
The  railroads  have  a  vital  role  in 
our  national  economy.  We  are  much 
concerned  with  the  consequences  of 
the  present  regulatory  policy.  Recent 
events  have  made  it  all  too  evident 
that  railroad  bankruptcy  means 
eventual  government  ownership  or 
government  subsidy  —  neither  solu¬ 
tion  is  tolerable”. 


Brother  William  J.  King,  79,  re¬ 
cently  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Franklin  Township,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  Mt. 
Nebo  Grange  and  one  of  its  organ¬ 
izers.  He  had  served  as  state  deputy 
and  was  Master  of  Allegheny  County 
Pomona.  He  and  Mrs.  King  observed 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in 
1948. 

A  unique  Grange  meeting  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Harrison  Valley  when 
four  Potter  County  Granges  met  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  founding.  The  participating 
Granges  were  Victoria,  No.  1193; 
North  Bingham,  No.  1194;  Genesee, 
No.  1195,  and  Harrison,  No.  1203. 
All  were  organized  in  1901  by  Dep¬ 
uty  John  M.  Seamans. 

A  Neighbor  Night  Program  was 
held  at  the  Charlesville  Grange  re¬ 
cently  with  approximately  100  per¬ 
sons  present,  with  its  officejrs  in 
charge  of  the  opening  service. 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
recently  met  with  Wills  Grange.  The 
forenoon  session  was  in  charge  of 
the  Worthy  Master,  Sister  Alice  B. 
Ogline.  Greetings  were  extended  by 
H.  H.  Ringler  of  Wills  Grange;  the 
response  by  W.  E.  Buechley  of  Jen- 
ner  Grange,  Deputy  State  Master  for 
Somerset  County.  Officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  two-year  term  were 
Master,  Alice  B.  Ogline;  Lecturer, 
Miss  Mildred  M.  Schultz;  Secretary, 
Miss  Alpha  Enos. 


Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Warren  R. 
Austin  are  charter  members  of 
Burlington  Grange  No.  561,  recently 
organized  in  Vermont.  State  Master 
Harold  J.  Arthur  and  his  staff  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  the  organization 
of  the  new  Subordinate  which  has 
the  largest  charter  membership  in 
Vermont  Grange  history,  155  mem¬ 
bers.  Its  members  are  anxious  to 
absorb  Grange  policies  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  so  as  to  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Grange  sufficiently  to 
qualify  them  to  be  hosts  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  at  Burlington  in 
1953.  d. 


“If  I’m  a  so-and-so,  then  you’re  a 
such-and-such.” 


TEN  YEAR  TEST  PROVES 
mm  G  IS  BEST 

“For  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  grown 
Funk  G  Hybrids  on  our  farm  and  find  that 
no  other  corn  will  surpass  them  year  in, 
year  out,”  reports  Deane  A.  Keyes,  well- 
known  farmer  at  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Whether  you’re  interested  in  com  for 
silage  or  husking,  you,  too,  will  find  Funk 
G  Hybrids  produce  more  com,  better  corn. 
Write  today  for  interesting  Free  booklet. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

BOX  32- B,  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


Saves  Labor  1 


n  g  New  BARKER  Roller 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling -action  makes  weeds 

clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  llo.ating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
.  crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 

it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 

Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

r‘vj  Write  For  Liters- 
ture.  Low  Prices, 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

o* 


WOOD 


s\v 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shinned  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


.  0I1N  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  i 


- 100  RAZOR  BLADES  $1.00  DOUBLE  EDGE - - 

Guaranteed  finest  surgical  steel.  5  Toothbrushes  $1.00. 
Dupont  Nylon  bristles.  Individually  wrapped. 

Famous  Brand.  Why  Pay  More? 

NYCLO,  2079  SECOND  AVE.,  N.  Y.  29-6 


WOOLENS 

Spring’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with*  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-2,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse. .  $5.00 


Shop  work  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . . .  4.50 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  3.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual . 3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.80 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 


Louis  M.  Roehl . 1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

By  N.  M.  Eberly 


wm: 


Pennsylvania’s  famous  Farm 
Show,  reflecting  increasing  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  State’s  agriculture,  con¬ 
cluded  its  annual  midwinter  five-day 
stand  in  Harrisburg  last  month  with 
another  array  of  new  records.  The 
total  attendance  of  685,000  compares 
with  the  previous  all-time  high  of  590,- 
000  set  in  1951.  This  new  high  mark 
prompted  show  officials  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  attendance 
may  reach  a  million.  Owners  of 
10,000  competitive  exhibits  took 
home  a  total  of  $55,100  in  premiums 
awarded  in  the  24  departments  of 
the  show.  Livestock  displays  alone 
included  4,500  poultry  entries  and 
1,700  head  of  horses,  cattle  sheep, 
and  swine.  , 

The  Accent  on  Youth 

Dedicated  to  the  farm  youth  of  the 
State,  the  show  gave  them  special 
recognition,  particularly  in  a  new 
tractor  driving  contest  and  in  the 
big  rural  talent  festival  whose  cast 
of  786  included  555  rural  young 
people.  Farm  boys  and  girls  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  added  attention  by 
turning  out  in  record  numbers,  and 
by  entering  a  new  high  number  of 
exhibits.  At  the  formal  opening  of 
the  show,  Governor  John  S.  Fine 
dedicated  the  event  to  Pennsylvania 
youth.  They  held  the  spotlight  again 
at  the  close  in  the  annual  auction 
of  4-H  fat  lambs  and  steers. 

At  the  close,  Miles  Horst,  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Farm  Show  Commission, 
declared  the  event  had  attained  a 
“new  peak  as  an  educational  exposi¬ 
tion  for  the  advancement  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  agriculture.  This  show  has 
done  more  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
Commonwealth  than  any  other  in 
history.  As  a  result,  farmers  are 
better  prepared  to  provide  more  food 
for  defense”. 

In  the  sale  of  fat  stock,  buyers 
seemed  to  c^tch  a  prevailing  buoy¬ 
ant  spirit,  bidding  the  offerings  up 
to  premium  prices.  The  4-H  steers 
averaged  over  44  cents  per  pound, 
as  compared  to  a  prevailing  market 
price  of  around  38  cents  for  top 
quality  animals.  A  price  of  $1.69  a 
pound  was  paid  for  Commander,  a 
1,060  pound  Aberdeen- Angus,  grand 
champion  of  both  the  4-H  and  open 
classes.  This  animal  was  entered  by 
Ray  Buss,  19,  Easton,  Northampton 
County,  and  was  his  second  Farm 
Show  4-H  grand  champion.  It  was 
the  fourth  grand  championship  for 
the  Buss  family,  two  brothers,  Paul 
and  El  wood,  having  won  in  1936  and 
1939  respectively.  Another  Angus, 
1,100  pound  Smokey,  won  the  4-H 
and  open  reserve  grand  champion¬ 
ships  of  the  1952  show  for  Roy  Sny¬ 
der,  17,  York,  York  County,  and  sold 
for  $1.00  a  pound. 

Terry  Shaffner’s  4-H  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  pen  of  lambs,  three  South- 


downs  from  Oak  Hall  Station,  Centre 
County,  weighing  275  pounds,  sold 
at  $1.15  per  pound.  All  of  the  4-H 
lambs  averaged  over  41  cents  per 
pound. 

Grain  and  Vegetable  Awards 

N.  A.  Alberger,  Hatboro,  Bucks 
County,  had  the  Best  Farmer  Dis¬ 
play  of  a  variety  of  vegetables,  and 
also  won  the  award  for  the  best 
grower  collection  of  six  or  more  veg¬ 
etables  in  a  commercial  pack.  Ro¬ 
land  Comly,  Bustleton,  Philadelphia 
County,  placed  second  in  both  con¬ 
tests. 

Grand  championship  in  corn  went 
to  Cletus  A.  Nace,  Hanover,  York 
County,  while  George  Lister,  also  of 
Hanover,  took  the  corn  sweepstakes. 
In  small  grains,  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  in  the  wheat  division  was  won 
by  Hans  Fritz,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
County.  Everett  R.  Blass,  Couders.- 
port,  Potter  County,  was  grand 
champion  in  oats,  and  D.  J.  Zartman, 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  in  barley. 

The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable 
Growers’  Assn.,  which  elected  E  J. 
Fleming,  Andalusia,  Bucks  County, 
as  president,  made  12  awards  for 
high  yield  and  high  quality  in  toma¬ 
toes.  Oscar  A.  Troxell,  New  Ring- 
gold,  Schuylkill  County,  with  the 
largest  yield — 33.47  tons  per  acre  on 
2.93  acres,  and  Forrest  Renn,  Sun- 
bury,  Northumberland  County,  with 
the  highest  quality  crop,  each  got 
$25  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds.  Renn  scored 
94  per  cent  U.  S.  l’s,  with  5  per  cent 
2’s  and  one  per  cent  culls,  and  aver¬ 
aged  12.5  tons  on  2.5  acres. 

The  Pennsylvana  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  awarded  ribbons  to  140 
corn  growers  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Corn  Club  who  exceeded  70  bushels 
per  acre  (56  pounds,  15Y2  per  cent 
moisture),  and  achievement  certifi¬ 
cates  to  144  members  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grassland  Club.  William 
H.  Oaks  and  son,  Greencastle,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  topped . the  corn  growers 
with  154.6  ,  bushels  per  acre.  J.  M. 
Rodgers,  McVeytown,  Mifflin  County, 
had  the  best  grassland  score — 99.1 
points  out  of  a  possible  100. 

Dairy  Breed  Champions 

Dairy  breed  champions  included: 
Brown  Swiss — grand  champion  bull, 
and  grand  champion  cow,  Ray  A. 
Pickel,  Brogueville,  York  County. 
Jersey — grand  champion  bull,  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Howard  Knapp,  Titusville, 
Crawford  County;  grand  champion 
cow,  Clyde  W.  McConaughey  and 
son,  Smicksburg,  Indiana  County. 
Holstein  —  grand  champion  bull, 
Adam  A.  Fernsler,  Lebanon,  Leba¬ 
non  County;  grand  champion  cow, 
Penns  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt. 
Joy,  Lancaster  County.  Milking 
Shorthorn — grand  champion  bull  and 
grand  champion  cow,  Hazelbrook 
Farms,  Bath,  Northampton  County. 
Ayrshire — grand  champion  cow,  and 
grand  champion  bull,  Cuthbert 


with  Allis-Chalmers 
POWER  Rake -and  Tedder 


You’ve  waited  for  the  day  when  you  could  make  hay  like  this. 
Now  you  can  have  closer  control  over  leafiness,  color  and  cur¬ 
ing  time  .  .  .  with  a  speed-selector  rake. 

Allis-Chalmers  brings  you  the  first  gear-shift  rake,  operated 
by  tractor  power  take-off  .  .  .  with  the  widest  range  of  speeds 
ever  built  into  a  rake. 

Two  forward  gears!  A  reverse  for  tedding!  Combined  with 
your  tractor  gear  speeds  and  throttle  range,  they  give  you  a  just- 
right  raking  speed  for  every  crop  and  field  condition.  Slower  for 
fragile,  delicate-leaf  hay.  Faster  for  heavy,  damp,  green 
material  or  combined  straw. 

*  When  drying  conditions  are*  difficult  and  curing  is  slow, 
reverse  the  reel  for  tedding.  Gently  lift  and  aerate  hay  in  either 
swath  or  windrow  to  speed  up  curing. 

It’s  the  master  touch  in  raking.  See  all  these  outstanding 
built-in  advantages  this  winter  on  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer’s 
display  floor. 

•  •  0  S 

Here’s  the  way  to  quick-cure  damp  hay.  Tedding  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  Power  Rake  in  reverse  gear  lifts  hay  gently  from  swath 
or  windrow.  Rake  teeth  can  be  reverse- angled  to  comb  hay  out  of 
the  wet  stubble  and  move  it  over  to  dry  ground. 


William  Weber  and  two  of  the  Ayrshires  which  he  and  his  father ,  Robert 
Weber ,  McDonald,  Washington  County,  showed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 

Show,  taking  five  prizes. 


TRACTOR  DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE  L  U.  S.  A. 


mm 
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BARN 

CLEANER 


Flick  a  switch  and  the 
most  nose-offending, 
meanest  job  in  the 
barn  is  done 
for  you.  Take 
a  load  off  your 
back.  Make 
bam  more  sani¬ 
tary  .  help 
|  happier. 


Tfr  i  e~lTF er  at  u" re  J 

I  CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY  | 

□  Farm  Gates  gg  O  Stalls  ana  Stanchions 
□  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 


□  Barn 
Windows 


□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Roof  Ventilators 
□  Electric 

Ventilation 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
221  Taylor  Street  -  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  have _ cows.  I  am  Duilding^_ 

I  am  remodeling 


.  NAME  f 

STATE 

_ R.F.D _ 

1 

--  | 

^  TOWN 

—  J 

©ft 


_  new  /6" 

j  LIGHTWEIGHT  5AkV./r'S 
A  LIMliING  -  TTVMM/N6  MARVUf 

Dtoler  Opportunity 


IOMBAHD  A$h/dhc/,MdsS.,  Dept  C 


PARAGON  SPRAYER  No.  3 

'  *  .  -■ 

makes  costly  insecticides 

GO  FURTHER! 


With  hose,  pipes 
and  3  nozzles 


Single  wheel  track 
if  specified 


Every  dollar’s  worth  of  insecticide  does  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  work  when  you  apply  it 
with  Paragon  Sprayer  No.  3.  12  gallon 
capacity.  From  one  position  it  delivers  uni¬ 
form  spray  at  high  pressure  30-40  feet 
from  the  nozzle.  Protects  area  of  1 200 
square  feet.  It  stands  steady  on  uneven 
ground.  Handles  ony  spray  solution,  white¬ 
wash  or  water  paint. 

•  Buy  Paragon  Sprayers  from  your  dealer 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  State  Street 


Harrison,  Ohio 


Where  Is  Your 

Rupture? 

I  KsXW-Jt 


If  you  have  reducible  rupture,  check  this 
diagram  and  mail  immediately.  You  will 
receive  in  reply  the  most  welcome  news 
you  ever  bad. 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City 


.  State. 


H.  C.  BROOKS 

447-A  State  Street  Marshall,  Micb. 


BUTTONS  BY  THE  POUND! 


New,  stylish,  fashionable!  For  sweaters,  shim,  blouses, 
dresses,  coats,  everything!  Full  1  Vs  lbs. — almost  1,000  colots 
ful  buttons  including  sets.  Wonderful  variety  colors,  designs. 
Enough  buttons  for  years.  With  four  dozen  fine  assorted 
needles  and  10  units  mercerized  thread,  assorted  colors.  Only 
£1.49  plus  cod  postage.  Save-send  £1.49  plus  25^- total  £1.74, 
□repaid.  Guaranteed.  Order  todav. 

THE  BUTTON  KING.  HAWTHORNE  2IS,  N.  1. 
PA  If  you  prefer  the  thread,  needles,  sod  TWO  IBS  of 
buttons,  prepaid,  send  £2.00  Gives  you  larger  assortment; 


RELIEVES  riEV.A 

Farm-Animal  ** 

DIARRHEA  SCOU-R-ENE 


Astringent  and  ontacid  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  non-infecfious  diarrhea  in 
livestock  and  poultry.  (Particularly 
recommended  for  young  calves) 


14  oi.  con.  11.00  ot  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


“SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


Leakproof  Footvalve  Includ-  ffi  J  QC 
ed.  40  lb.  pressure.  Thread- 
ed  tor  pipe  and  gardenhose. 

Certified  comments.  “Used 
the  pump  a  year,  find  it 
ail  you  elalm.”  "Our  pump  surely 
works  tine.”  “Pumped  16'  high  with 
good  pressure.”  “Please  send  a  second 
pump,  first  works  very  efficiently.” 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON. 

KEN0ZA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


LIME  *  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 

BROADCASTER 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Gives  exact  spread¬ 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT*  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

AS  LOW  AS 


St**0 

for 

oo*v« 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Much  more  on  larger 
Sizes}.  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  atl  times.  This  assures 
you  ot  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  J25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers.  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  V  ineyards .  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers.  Sows  allgrainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  ot 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 
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14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


* 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESDQR.0  IN,  N.  3. 


Nairn,  Douglassville,  Berks  County. 
Guernsey  ■ —  grand  champion  bull, 
James  D.  Berry,  Oil  City,  Venango 
County;  grand  champion  cow, 
Charles  L.  Malenyzer,  Belle  Vernon, 
Westmoreland  County. 

Beef  Breeding  Champions 

Beef  cattle  (breeding  stock)  win¬ 
ners  included:  Angus —  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull,  Soleil  &  Kimberton  Farms, 
Pottstown,  Chester  County;  grand 
champion  female,  Nittany  Farms, 
State  College,  Centre  County.  Here¬ 
ford — grand  champion  bull,  Grissing- 
er  Stock  Farms,  Rebuck,  Northum¬ 
berland  County;  grand  champion 
female,  Rugh  Farms,  Bolivar,  Indi¬ 
ana  County.  Shorthorn  —  grand 
champion  bull  and  grand  champion 
female,  Clarence  Cross  &  Sons,  Boy¬ 
ers,  Butler  County. 

Draft  Horses 

Best  gelding  of  all  breeds  was  a 
Percheron  owned  by  Menzie  Farms, 
McKeesport,  Allegheny  County. 
Grand  champion  winners  in  horses: 
Belgians  —  stallion  and  mare,  Clay- 
poole  Rest  Farm,  Indiana,  Indiana 
Co.  Percherons  —  stallion,  National 
Agricutural  College,  Doylestown, 
Bucks  County;  mare,  Menzie  Farms, 
McKeesport,  Allegheny  County. 

Sheep  Champions 

Sheep  grand  champions  were  as 
follows:  Suffolk — ram,  M.  C.  Whitney, 
Susquehanna,  Susquehanna  County; 
ewe,  Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Reynolds- 
ville,  Jefferson  County.  C-type  Meri¬ 
no  —  ram  and  ewe,  Charles  B. 
Orndorff  and  Son,  Waynesburg, 
Green  County;  B-type  Merino — ram 
and  ewe,  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery 
Rock,  Butler  County.  Corriedale  — 
ram,  Keystone  Farm,  New  Castle, 
Lawrence  County;  ewe,  Brush  Creek 
Valley  Farm,  New  Brighton,  Beaver 
County.  Southdown  —  ram,  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Farm,  Stetlersville, 
Lehigh  County;  ewe,  H.  J.  Shearer, 
Clymer,  Indiana  County.  Dorset  — 
ram  and  ewe,  J.  H.  Henderson,  Hick¬ 
ory,  Washington  County.  Oxford  — 
ram  and  ewe,  David  E.  McDowell, 
Mercer,  Mercer  County.  Cheviot  — 
ram  and  ewe,  Mr^.  David  E.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Mercer.  Hampshire  —  ram 
and  ewe,  David  E.  McDowell.  Shrop¬ 
shire — ram  and  ewe,  E.  R.  Shearer, 
Saltsburg,  Indiana  County.  Ram- 
bouillet — ram  and  ewe,  Kenneth  T. 
Moore. 

Hog  Sales  and  Champions 

Hog  sales' — 233  bred  gilts  of  seven 
breeds — averaged  $113.44.  Top  price 
of  $415  was  paid  by  Russell  Wood, 
Halifax,  Dauphin  County,  for  the 
grand  champion  Berkshire  entered 
by  Perry  Cooper,  Reynoldsville. 

Other  hog  grand  champions  by 
breeds  were:  Chester  Whites  —  J. 
Harold  Little,  Hanover,  York  County; 
Durocs  —  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery 
Rock,  Butler  County;  Hampshires  — 
H.  E.  Millard  Lime  &  Stone  Co., 
Annville,  Lebanon  County;  York¬ 
shires — Dr.  Arthur  V.  Bartenslager, 
Stewartstown,  York  County;  Spotted 
Poland  Chinas — Herman  U.  Horst, 
Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County; 
Poland  Chinas  —  Hubert  S.  Miller, 
Myerstown,  Lebanon  County. 

Awards  for  Prize  Exhibits 

Top  apple  exhibit  awards  went  to 
Lancaster  County;  and  to  Franklin 
County— S.  A.  Heisey  &  Sons,  Green- 
castle,  the  State  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation  Cup  for  the  best  bushel 
basket  of  apples  in  the  show. 

PaulW.  Kraiise,  Slatington,  Lehigh 
County,  won  the  4-H  Potato  Club 
exhibit  championship,  the  open  class 
sweepstakes  award,  and  finally  the 
grand  championship  exhibits  award, 
the  latter  being  the  best  exhibit  in 
the  show  (4-H,  open,  and  vocational 
classes)  regardless  of  variety  or 
color.  Patrick  Dumm,  Ebensburg, 
Cambria  County,  had  the  top  voca¬ 
tional  entry. 

Ray  A.  Briggs  and  his  son,  Richard, 
Nescopeck,  Luzerne  County,  report¬ 
ed  777  bushels  per  acre  for  the  best 
1951  yield  in  the  State. 

Contest  Winners 

A  new  contest  in  tractor  driving  to 
demonstrate  safe  handling,  was  won 
by  W.  Dudley  Brown,  Forksville, 
Sullivan  County,  in  the  FFA  division 
and  Clair  Smay,  Clearfield,  Clear¬ 
field  County,  4-H  division. 

James  Shearer,  Clymer,  Indiana 
County,  won  the  State  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  title,  with  Russell  W.  Wilson, 
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Enon  Valley,  Lawrence  County, 
second. 

Rudolph  Bourret,  Ruffsdale,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  contestant  at 
many  previous  Farm  Shows,  finally 
had  an  “on”  night  and,  with  a  run 
of  ringers,  outclassed  Stanley  Thur¬ 
ston,  New  Millport,  Clearfield 
County,  in  the  finals*  54-41  and  59-12, 
to  take  the  State  horseshoe  pitching 
championship. 

Two  brothers,  Charles  and  Jacob 
Suit,  farmer-lumbermen  of  Millville, 
Lycoming  County,  ripped  through  a 
20-inch  oak  log  in  39  seconds  with 
a  crosscut  saw  to  take  the  State  log 
sawing  championship. 

State  championship  horse  pulling 
contest  honors  went  to  the  heavy¬ 
weight  team  of  James  Eckels,  Mari¬ 
anna,  Washington  County,  and  to 
the  lightweight  team  of  Ray  Kessler, 
Millville,  Columbia  County.  Eckels’ 
heavyweights  (over  3,000  pounds), 
two  Belgians,  pulled  the  equivalent 
of  22.4  tons  a  distance  of  27%  feet. 
Walter  Eckels,  son  of  the  owner,  was 
the  driver. 

Group  Meetings  and  Elections 

James  C.  Canby,  Langhorne,  Bucks 
County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  Assn,  to  succeed  J.  Lewis 
Williams,  Uniontown,  Fayette 
County.  Collins  McSparran,  Dun- 
more,  Lackawanna  County,  was 
elected  vice-pres.;  Charles  Cowan, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  County,  secy.- 
treas.;  and  Sam  Meisenh elder,  York, 
York  County,  ass’t.  secy.-treas. 

Mrs.  Robert  Winans,  Ottsville, 
Bucks  County,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  The  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Assn,  elected  Donald  Mar¬ 
shall,  Pottstown,  Chester  County,  as 
president.  The  Pennsylvania  Hol¬ 
stein  Assn,  elected  Frank  McKinney, 
Elizabeth,  Allegheny  County,  -as  its 
president. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeep¬ 
ers’  Assn,  elected  Paul  S.  Zeigler, 
Bethel,  Berks  County,  as  president; 
H.  K.  Beard,  Sheridan,  Lebanon 
County,  vice-pres.;  and  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Snavely,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  secy.-treas. 

G.  Emerson  Work,  Upper  Middle- 
town,  Fayette  County,  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Assn.  The  Association 
voted  to  hold  its  annual  Spring  sale 
of  purebred  breeding  stock  in  the 
Farm  Show  building  in  April. 

Pennsylvania  swine  breed  groups 
elected  presidents  as  follows:  Ches¬ 
ter  White — J.  Harold  Little,  Hanover, 
Adams  County;  Hampshire  —  Lee 
Mohney,  Stoneboro,  Mercer  County; 
Duroc  —  Irving  Behm,  Marchand, 
Indiana  County;  Hereford  —  J.  A. 
Learner,  Jr.,  Dunlo,  Cambria  County; 
Berkshire — Perry  Cooper,  Reynolds¬ 
ville,  Jefferson  County;  and  Poland 
China — C.  A.  Woodward,  Port  Royal, 
Juniata  County. 

M.  C.  Stewart,'  Homer  City,  Indi¬ 
ana  County,  was  reelected  to  his  10th 
consecutive  term  as  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Christmas  Tree  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.  H.  W.  Jeffers,  Sr.,  of  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J.,  was  named  vice-pres. 
and  Fred  R.  Strathmeyer,  York,  York 
County,  secy.-treas. 

Ivan  Miller,  Corry,  Erie  County, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers.  Ben  L.  Seem,  Emmaus,  Lehigh 
County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crop  Improvement 
Society  to  succeed  Henry  F.  Nixon, 
Manheim,  Lancaster  County. 


“it's  simple— all  you  do  is  follow  him 

AROUND  WHILE  HE  SETS  THEM  Uf  AMD  YOU 
KNOW  JUST  WHERE  THEY  ARE.  _ 
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(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.), 


Chevrolet  trucks  can  save  you  money  all  along  the  line . . . 


Look  at  the  facts  and  you’ll  see  that  a  Chevrolet 
truck  brings  you  real  savings,  right  from  the 
start  and  on  through  the  years. 

Chevrolet  trucks  cost  less  to  buy,  less  to 
own  and  operate.  Their  powerful  valve-in -head 
engines  keep  fuel  consumption  low.  Sturdy 
Advance -Design  features  keep  maintenance  costs 
down.  Value  is  built  in  to  stay  in— safeguarding 
your  truck  investment. 

All  over  America  there  are  more  Chevrolet 
trucks  iu*  use  than  any  other  make.  Talk  over 
your  trucK  needs  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2, 
Michigan. 


More  truck  for  less  money 

Stack  up  a  Chevrolet  truck  against  any  other  truck 
with  comparable  specifications.  You’ll  find  the 
Chevrolet  truck  costs  you  less  to  buy.  You’ll  find 
that  Chevrolet,  for  all  its  lower  price,  brings  you 
ruggedness,  stamina,  and  great  truck  features  you 
won’t  find  in  many  trucks  costing  much  more. 


Rock-bottom  operating  costs 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  truck  users  have  proved 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  Chevrolet  costs  least 
of  all  to  own  and  maintain.  Valve-in-head  econ¬ 
omy,  in  the  105-h.p.  Loadmaster  or  92-h.p.  Thrift- 
master  engines,  saves  on  gas.  4-way  engine  l’-bri- 
catidh  keeps  oil  costs  low. 


Engineered  and  built  for  your  loads 

Chevrolet  trucks  are  factory-matched  to  your 
payload.  You  don’t  waste  money  by  buying  “too 
much  truck”— you  don’t  risk  work  interruption  by 
buying  “too  little  truck.”  Frame,  axles,  springs, 
body,  brakes  and  power  are  part  of  a  well-balanced 
team  that  does  the  job  at  lowest  cost. 


Lower,  slower  depreciation 

Records  show  that  Chevrolet  trucks  traditionally 
bring  more  money  at  re-sale  or  trade-in  than 
other  makes  of  trucks  which  cost  about  the  same 
new.  Chevrolet’s  market  value  stays  up  because 
the  value  stays  in.  Here  is  further  evidence  that 
Chevrolet  is  the  best  truck  to  buy! 


\M\ 
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Minnesota  dairyman  sees 


This  L-shaped  Quonset  32 
wind  and  weather .  Buila 
loafing  barn;  right  extensii 


: "...  . 

View  of  holding  area  where  cows 
wait  their  turn  to  go  into  milking 
parlor  at  left;  feeding  bunks  are  at 
right.  Loose  housing  system  used  in 
adjacent  wing  allows  approximately 
100  sq.  ft.  per  cow,  plus  space  for 
herd  sire  and  maternity  pens. 


Geronime's  30  Holstein  cattle  safe  from 
't.  long  over-all.  152-ft.  wing  at  left  is 
Ceding  bunks,  milking  parlor. 

- - 1 — ffrag 


•TRAN-STEEL.  AND  QUONSET 
REQ.U.S.  PAT.  OTP. 


Dairyman  Louis  Geronime’s  L-shaped  all-steel  Quonset  32 


has  proved  such  a  successful  year-round  labor-saver  that  he 


claims  it  has  cut  his  former  work  load  in  half.  As  a  result. 


he  is  now  doubling  his  herd,  and  expects  soon  to  double 
his  income  from  the  increased  production. 


"Here  in  Rosemount,  Minnesota,”  says  Mr.  Geronime,  "the 
weather  varies  from  30°  below  in  the  winter  to  95°  in  the 
summer.  Regardless  of  the  temperature,  our  herd  is  always 
comfortable.  Increased  milk  production  is  the  direct  result 
oj  our  Quonset  loafing  bam.” 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


HIGH-  T E  NSilt 
STEKI 


^NATIONAL/ 

cSTEEL/ 


See  the  Quonset  line  at  your  authorized  Quonset  dealer's  ,(t 

or  "tail  t&e  caufeettf 


r\ z 


I’m  interested  in  the  advantages  of  Quonsets  for_ 
type  of  farming.  Send  me  details. 


NAME. 


I 

ROUTE  AND  POST  OFFICE. 

I 


COUNTY  AND  STATE _ _ _ _ _ _ 

V  { Please  Print)  ^  —  — —  — — 


A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to  the  improvement  of  plows.  This 
new  type  plow  bottom  has  a  spearhead  point  which  may  easily  be  replaced 
at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that  of  sharpening  a  steel  share.  With  its  superior 
scouring  qualities,  the  cost  of  share  maintenance  is  reduced. 


Modern  Machinery  for  the  Farm 


(Continued  from  Page  123) 
doing  industrial  and  agricultural  jobs 
where  quick  maneuverability  is  nec¬ 
essary,  cultivating  gardens  and  nar¬ 
row-row  crops  and  the  like.  Many 
of  these  tractors  have  specical  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  of  great  value;  some 
are  simply  revolutionary  in  both  de¬ 
sign  and  application. 

Small  tractors  are  being  used  on 
many  farms  for  doing  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  jobs.  Besides  being  well  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  vegetable  grower 
and  part-time  farmer,  they  are  very 
handy  for  light  belt  work  and  light 
hauling  jobs  on  large  farms.  Since 
they  operate  very  economically,  are 
easy  to  handle  in  close  places,  and 
are  readily  adaptable  to  a  wide  se¬ 
lection  of  attachments,  they  are  more 
and  more  becoming  the  choice  of  the 
small-acreage  farmer. 

Two  novel  tractors  may  well  be 
mentioned  here — a  light  rear  engine 
tractor,  and  also  a  sturdy  little 
tractor  made  especially  for  use  when 
great  maneuverability  is  needed.  The 
rear  engine  tractor  is  described  by 
the  manufacturer  as  being  a  central 
unit  of  a  simplified  system  of  motor¬ 
ized  farm  tools,  which  tells  the  story 
of  this  unusual  tractor  very  well,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  a  great  array  of  both 
front-mounted  and  rear-mounted  im¬ 
plements,  as  well  as  most  kinds  of 
trail-type  tools.  The  other  tractor, 
light,  compact  and  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  modern  tractors,  is  as  new 
as  tomorrow  in  adaptability,  econo¬ 
my,  ease  of  handling  and  conve¬ 
nience.  It  is  an  all-around  utility 
tractor  with  power,  speed  and  sta¬ 
bility  that  will  add  up  to  top-notch 
performance  on  any  job  within  its 
capacity. 

Plows  and  Plow  Improvements 

Several  farm  implement  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  plows. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  in  late  years.  Great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the 
moldboard  plow,  as  well  as  in  disc 
plows  and  all  types  of  tractor  gang 
plows.  Modification  of  the  latter 
types  has  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  very  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  which  make  for  greater 
flexibility,  easier  handling  and  more 
uniform  work. 

The  new  roll-over  plows  are  a  sort 
pf  innovation  in  plows.  They  consist 
of  two  sets  of  plows  mounted  one 
above  the  other  on  a  common  central 
frame  which  pulls  directly  behind 
the  tractor.  At  the  end  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  the  plows  are  raised  by  hy¬ 
draulic  lift,  spun  over,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  return  trip.  With  this 
type  of  implement,  one  can  plow 
forward  and  back  across  the  field, 
turning  all  the  furrows  one  way. 

A  new  type  of  plow,  for  use  in 
fields  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  broken  corn  stalks  or  littered 
with  trash  or  high,  tangled  stubble, 
is  being  produced  and  put  on  the 


market.  These  plows  have  high  clear¬ 
ance  between  share  point  and  plow 
beam,  as  well  as  between  the  share 
points  in  the  gang  plows.  This  type 
of  construction  prevents  clogging 
and  permits  large  amounts  of  trash 
to  be  turned  under  without  trouble. 

Several  manufacturers  are  giving 
special  attention  to  improving  plow 
bottoms.  One  company  makes  a  plow 
bottom  so  designed  that  it  provides 
full  suction  over  the  entire  length 
of  its  share,  which  is  snub-nosed  and 
without  the  usual  long  share  point. 
The  share  that  fits  this  plow  bottom 
is  so  low  in  cost  that  it  may  be 
thrown  away  when  it  gets  dull.  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  this  share 
will  hold  to  the  bottom  in  any  soil 
at  true  furrow  depth  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out. 

Another  company  makes  a  plow 
bottom  with  a  new  original  mold- 
board  shape,  a  replaceable  spear¬ 
head  point,  and  a  separate  share 
blade.  The  cost  of  the  forged-steel 
spearhead  point  and  share  blade  is 
approximately  half  the  cost  of  the 
regular  patterns.  The  spearhead 
point  alone  may  easily  be  replaced 
at  cost  no  greater  than  that  of  shar¬ 
pening  a  steel  share.  The  makers  list 
these  advantages  of  their  plow 
bottom:  eliminates  share  sharpening 
and  repointing;  does  a  uniformly 
good  job  of  plowing;  has  superior 
scouring  qualities;  reduces  the  cost 
of  share  maintenance. 

Hay-Making  Machinery 

Modem  tractor  mowers  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  oldtime,  horse-drawn 
machines.  There  are  various  types: 
some  center-mounted,  others  rear- 
mounted,  still  others  made  to  trail 
from  a  drawbar  hitch.  Most  of  these 
machines,  simple  in  construction  and 
easily  operated,  do  outstanding  work 
even  when  the  going  is  tough.  Some 
have  full  hydraulic  control;  many 
are  equipped  with  a  safety  break¬ 
away  release  which  prevents  damage 
to  the  mower  should  the  cutter  bar 
strike  an  obstruction.  Tractor  mow¬ 
ers  are  usually  made  with  five,  six, 
and  seven  foot  cutter  bars. 

Side  delivery  rakes  and  side  de¬ 
livery  power  rakers  speed  up  hay 
making  and  insure  better  quality 
hay.  Proper  curing  of  the  leafy 
parts  of  hay  crops  makes  quality  in 
hay;  these  haying  tools  assure  gentle 
leaf-saving  handling  and  proper  cur¬ 
ing  of  the  hay  crop.  One  type  of  side 
delivery  rake  has  a  floating,  ground- 
driven  reel  which  gently  picks  up 
the  hay  from  the  stubble  and  de¬ 
livers  it  in  a  loose,  airy,  ropelike 
windrow  with  the  leafy  parts  inside 
where  they  will  retain  color  and  feed 
value  in  curing.  Another  type  is  a 
side-delivery  rake  and  tedder,  which 
may  be  operated  as  either  a  tedder 
or  a  rake,  merely  by  manipulating  a 
simple  gear  shift.  A  side  delivery 
power  raker  has  a  floating  spiral  reel 
which  is  operated  by  the  power 
take-off  of  the  tractor.  The  makers 
claim  that  this  implement  will  get 
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all  the  crop,  even  when  operated  on 
the  windiest  days  and  over  the 
roughest  ground. 

The  tractor-pulled,  automatic 
pickup  hay  balers  seem  to  be  the 
choice  of  many  farmers  nowadays. 
These  self-powered  balers  need  only 
the  tractor  operator  to  guide  them 
along  the  windrows  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  baling.  These- fast  balers  make 
a  firmly  packed,  wire-tied  bale  that 
stays  tied. 

With  a  modern  tractor  mower,  a 
good  side  delivery  rake,  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  pickup  baler,  today’s  farmer 
finds  hay  harvesting  is  a  simple  one- 
man,  job,  which  has  pretty  well 
taken  yesterday’s  backache  and  long 
hours  of  drudgery  out  of  the  haying 
job. 

What’s  New  in  Harvesting  Equipment 

For  several  years  manufacturers 
have  been  building  harvesting  equip¬ 
ment  to  give  quicker,  better,  low 
cost  service  with  fewer  man-hours 
of  harvest  operation.  Machinery  that 
formerly  required  two  or  three  men 
for  proper  operation  now  is  operated 
by  one  man. 

A  new  universal  harvester  consists 
of  a  self-powered  basic  carrier  for 
taking  such  attachments  as  a  har¬ 
vesting  unit  for  handling  all  small 
grains,  beans  and  seed  crops,  and  a 
two-row  husking  unit  for  fast,  clean, 
efficient  corn  harvesting. 

Another  new  harvesting  machine 
is  a  tractor-mounted,  two-row  picker- 
husker  which  has  high,  wide  gather¬ 
ing  shields  and  a  gathering  unit 
which  works  close  to  the  ground  for 
picking  up  the  down  ears  and  stalks 
of  corn.  It  husks  clean  and  gets  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  down  corn.  Since  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  tractor  carry 
most  of  the  weight,  there  is  no  for¬ 
ward  overweight  to  make  steering 
difficult  or  to  bog  down  the  front 
wheels  in  soft  ground. 

The  trend  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  lighter  types  of  harvesting  equip¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  toward  turning  out 
self-propelled  and  tractor-mounted 
implements,  although  some  light 
trail-type  combines  and  corn  pickers 
are  yet  very  popular. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to 
mention  all  the  types  of  farm  im¬ 
plements  now  being  manufactured. 
Great  improvements  are  likewise 
being  made  in  all  farm  implement 
lines,  including  harrows,  planters, 
drills,  tillage  tools,  and  barnyard 
and  orchard,  equipment.  Although 
the  development  of  more  efficient 
farm  tools  has  been  great  throughout 
the  years,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  improvements  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  greater  than  those  even 
of  the  immediate  past. 


To  Take  Kinks  Out  of  Rope 

My  hay  rope  kinks  up,  so  it  won’t 
trip.  I  have  changed  ends  with  it, 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  make  any 
difference.  What  should  I  do  to  get 
rid  of  these  kinks?  H.  f.  t. 

When  a  rope  is  inclined  to  form 
kinks,  it  is  due  to  an  unbalanced 
twist  in  the  fibers  and  strands.  If 
these  are  quite  persistent  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eliminate,  as  is  the  case  with 
your  rope,  the  kinks  can  be  taken 
out  by  tying  the  rope  to  the  back 
of  a  tractor  or  any  piece  of  farm 
machinery  and  dragging  the  rope 
over  a  sod-covered  field.  Tie  it  with 
a  slip-knot  so  that  it  will  come 
loose  if  the  rope  should  get  caught 
on  something.  Sometimes  coiling  a 
rope  clockwise  will  remove  the 
kinks. 


t/E£,  MB  EPWABK,  V/tiCU  /  ASFEP  70  MM/?Y Mr// 
/  KNOW  YOU ASKED  /FWW  BMW)  COMO  Sl/KPCtr 

A  FM/iY"  Bur /  o/owr  ru/WK  you  /urowr 
yqmr  fum/l  y/" 


Because  it  was  built  by  farmers  for  farmers,  Farm 
•  Bureau  can  save  farmers  up  to  20%  on  auto  and  truck  insurance. 

Here's  ivhy:  Farm  Bureau  selects  its  risks  carefully . . .  farmers 
have  better-than-average  safety  records . . .  Farm  Bureau  enjoys  sound  and 
thrifty  management.  These  savings  go  to  you  when  you  insure  through  Farm  Bureau. 


Compare  Farm  Bureau  rates  ivith  any ...  and 

note  these  advantages: 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America’s  largest 
auto  mutuals. 

•  New  6-month  automatic  renewal. 

•  Fast,  courteous  nation-wide  claim  service. 

•  Standard,  non-assessable  policies. 

•  A  mutual  organization  owned  by  1  million 
policy  holders  and  offering  104  sound  and 
thrifty  coverages  on  your  life,  your  home, 
your  health,  your  business. 

For  rates  on  your  car  or  farm  truck,  phone  your  local 

Farm  Bureau  representative ...  or  write  direct  to  the 

home  office. 


AZso;  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

3 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Tents  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  C-22,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CURE  MASTITIS 

Amazing  new  Ointment  contains  I5Q.000  units  Peni¬ 
cillin  plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases.  Made  by  one  of  Nation’s 
leading  Pharmaceuticrl  firms.  BUY  IT  WHOLE. 
SALE  AND  SAVE.  $5.95  PER  DOZEN  TUBES 
POSTPAID.  AUREOMYCIN  $6.25  Dozen. 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SDNS.  INC., 
HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
AD  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Barring  Farmer*  tor  53  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  end  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  tor  sample*  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  0.  PA. 


— 

Powerf  ulGas  Tractorsf  orSmallF  arms, 
Gardners,  Florists.  Poultrymen 
FruitGrowers  Suburbanites  ' 

1  &  2  Cylinders 
awns*  High  Wheela,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 

*EAPOUS?  MXMItf  ,NE„N?W  YORK.  N-Jf; 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP! 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar- 
anteed  HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 

H AVAH ARt75~F-2,  Wafer  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ — - 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Another  New  Farm  Frontier 

THE  problem  of  maintaining  adequate  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  soils  has  always  been  a 
difficult  one,  especially  in  these  days  of 
mechanized  farming.  Where  no  livestock  is 
kept,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  manure,  use  vari¬ 
ous  substitutes  which  are  hard  to  get  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  apply,  or  rotate  with  green  manure 
crops.  All  these  measures  are  necessary  but 
they  do  add  to  the  cost  of  production. 

A  possible  aid  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  has  come  from  the  chemists.  A  new 
synthetic  material  has  just  been  announced  by 
a  nationally  known  chemical  company  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
called  “Krilium.”  As  applied  to  the  soil,  it 
is  a  powder  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
100  square  feet  and  mixed  with  the  top  three 
or  four  inches.  The  initial  cost  is  high  but  in 
this  respect  it  compares  favorably  with  peat 
moss  and  other  materials  used  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  inert  and  is  not  broken  down  in  the 
soil  by  chemical  or  bacterial  action.  Pre¬ 
liminary  trials  show  that  its  effect  lasts  for 
several  years. 

Every  farmer  knows  how  easily  a  new  soil 
works  up  after  it  has  been  cleared  from  the 
woods.  The  long  accumulation  of  leaf  mold 
does  something  to  the  soil  structure  so  that 
it  is  mellow  and  friable.  It  plows  easily,  forms 
few  clods,  and  the  surface  water  drains  away 
quickly,  yet  the  soil  remains  moist  in  pro¬ 
longed  dry  spells.  The  same  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  heavy  applications  of 
manure,  peat  moss,  compost  or  other  forms 
of  organic  matter  each  year.  Seeding  the  field 
to  sod  crops  of  grass  and  clover  also  has  much 
the  same  effect,  but  all  these  take  relatively 
long  periods  of  time. 

After  soils  have  been  cultivated  continu¬ 
ously,  they  lose  this  desirable  condition.  They 
tend  to  puddle  after  each  rain,  form  a  hard 
crust  that  seedlings  have  difficulty  in  pene¬ 
trating,  and  the  water  collects  on  the  surface 
instead  of  draining  through.  Such  soils  soon 
become  cloddy  and  plants  fail  to  grow  proper¬ 
ly  even  where  ample  fertilizer  is  supplied. 
This  is  the  condition  that  this  new  chemical 
quickly  corrects  by  binding  the  soil  particles 
in  larger  aggregates,  thus  promoting  better 
aeration  and  improving  water  relationship  and 
easier  tilth.  It  is  not  a  fertilizer  but  a  soil 
conditioner. 

The  first  use  of  Krilium  will  probably  be 
in  greenhouse  and  market  garden  soils.  It 
can  be  mixed  with  fertilizers  or  applied  as  a 
dust  or  spray.  It  has  great  possibilities  as  a 
soil  binder  on  steep  banks  along  highways 
and  other  new  construction  to  hold  the  soil 
in  place  until  grass  and  other  plants  can  be¬ 
come  established.  It  tends  to  correct  alkali 
soils  and  bad  spots  in  fields  where  plants 
grow  poorly. 

Krilium  represents  an  entirely  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  agricultural  science.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  tested  on  a  wide  range  of  soil  types 
and  under  different  seasonal  conditions,  and 


these  tests  are  now  being  made.  Until  this 
information  is  available,  the  material  will  not 
be  sold  for  commercial  use. 

This  is  one  more  instance  where  another 
new,  and  possibly  exciting,  frontier  is  opened 
for  agriculture. 


The  Sole  Responsibility 

In  various  articles  in  the  press  about  inflation 
and  the  high  cost  of  living,  no  mention  is  ever 
made  about  one  of  the  chief  causes.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  voted,  paid  my  taxes  and  bought  war  bonds, 
but  when  I  read  about  the  million  dollar  con¬ 
tracts  made  with  radio  and  television  enter¬ 
tainers,  I  am  discouraged  with  democracy. 

When  our  teachers,  who  are  training  our 
children  who  will  govern  our  country,  in  the 
future,  only  get  about  $3,000  a  year,  why  should 
hundreds  of  silly  entertainers  get  thousands  of 
dollars  a  week?  All  of  it  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
living.  I’ll  bet  radio  and  TV  is  costing  us  around 
$4  billion  now,  and  what  will  it  cost  us  in  the 
near  future?  s.  s. 

Although  there  is  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  S.  S.’s  discouragement,  he  seems  to 
be  more  concerned  with  effect  than  with 
cause. 

So  long  as  we  have  governments  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  please  the  populace  so  that  they 
themselves  can  remain  in  power,  and  so  long 
as  we  have  people  who  take  no  interest  in 
what  governments  do  or  how  they  do  it,  just 
so  long  will  we  have  currency  inflation,  high 
prices  and  excessive  spending  by  everyone, 
with  little,  if  any,  regrets  about  the  past, 
morals  about  the  present,  or  concern  about 
the  future. 

For  all  this,  the  people  alone  must  take 
full  responsibility,  because  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  it  is  the  people  who  make- the  choice  of 
government  and  how  government  should  be 
run.  When  the  people  demand,  they  receive — 
whether  it  be  economy  or  extravagance.  When 
they  do  not  demand,  all  they  can  expect  is 
extravagance.  Because  we  have  been  so 
fortunate  in  this  country  during  recent  years 
and  have  enjoyed,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  greatest  in  abundance  and  convenience, 
we  have  become  derelict  in  our  duties  as 
citizens. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  noted  English 
author  said:  “The  Americans  will  perhaps  lose 
their  freedom  when  they  begin  fully  to  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  it;  for  the  energy  necessary 
to  acquire  freedom,  and  the  ease  that  follows 
it,  are  almost  incompatible.” 

It  therefore  ill  behooves  us  to  criticize  the 
Bob  Hopes  and  Jack  Benny s  and  Red  Skeltons 
for  their  high  salaries,  or  to  berate  our 
politicians  for  their  crookedness  and  waste 
in  government.  All  this,  and  more,  has  come 
to  pass  because  we  have  been  fat  and  sleek 
in  our  comforts  and  pleasures,  and  lax  in  our 
sense  of  duty.  We  have  forgotten  that  we  are 
the  government  and  that  the  government  is 
as  much  the  mirror  of  our  vices,  as  it  is  the 
mirror  of  our  virtues. 


Clue  to  Hog  Cholera  Outbreaks 

WHAT  may  prove  to  be  a  big  step  toward 
solving  the  mystery  of  several  recent 
baffling  hog  cholera  outbreaks  has  just  been 
announced  by  the  American  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Williamson, 
staff  veterinarian  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Labora¬ 
tories  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  states  that  a  virus 
different  from  any  previously  reported  has 
been  found  in  swine. 

Animals  that  are  immune  to  the  regular 
cholera  virus  are  unprotected  against  a  form 
of  cholera  caused  by  the  new  virus,  which 
has  been  named  “virus  W.”  On  the  other 
hand,  animals  that  are  immunized  against 
virus  W  are  automatically  protected  against 
the  usual  hog  cholera  virus.  Swine  of  all  ages 
are  susceptible  to  infection  with  virus  W,  al¬ 
though  they  seem  to  build  up  a  little  resis¬ 
tance  to  it  as  they  get  older. 

A  striking  fact  about  this  new  virus  is  that 
it  apparently  causes  no  damage  to  pigs  when 
it  works  alone.  Illness  results  only  when  cer¬ 
tain  complicating  factors  are  present,  such  as 
other  pathogenic  infections,  parasitism  or  nu¬ 
tritional  deficiencies.  This  finding,  which 
throws  new  light  on  some  of  the  baffling 
cholera  outbreaks  in  vaccinated  herds,  may 
result  in  further  improvements  in  cholera 
immunizing  products  and  preventive  medi¬ 
cation  methods. 
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Buyers  Want  Better  Cows 

BUYERS  of  dairy  cows  have  become  more 
discriminating  and  are  now  looking  for 
replacements  that  will  stay  in  their  herds 
longer.  This  tendency  should  have  a  long-time 
beneficial  effect  on  the  dairy  industry.  When 
selecting  cows,  increasing  numbers  of  buyers 
are  checking  closely  on  the  health  status  of 
their  purchases,  and  sellers  are  noting  this 
trend.  Dairy  type,  including  sound  udders,  is 
associated  with  health,  good  breeding  and 
high  production.  Some  buyers  are  demanding 
veterinary  health  certificates.  This  trend  is  in 
the  right  direction. 

Cows  must  live  longer  in  the  herds  of  the 
purchaser  to  be  the  most  profitable  kind. 
Commercial  herd  owners  find  it  necessary  to 
buy  herd  replacements  frequently.  With  cow 
prices  at  present  high  levels,  owners  are  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  buying  better  cows. 
Another  effect  of  this  change  in  buyer  de¬ 
mand  is  that  sellers  of  cows  in  surplus  cattle 
areas  must  offer  better  stock.  Cull  cows  will 
not  sell  well  for  dairy  purposes.  Animals  must 
be  properly  grown,  and  more  production 
records  will  be  needed.  Improved  breeding 
methods  must  be  practiced  and  herd  health 
must  be  maintained.  The  dairyman  who  has 
animals  of  superior  quality  and  health  will 
always  find  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus 
stock. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Bravo!  For  your  editorial  of  February  2  on 
the  “Pipeline  Invasion.”  It  is  uncanny  the  way 
you  fathomed  the  innermost  thoughts  of  farmers 
and  landowners  who  have  felt  the  lash  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  entities  who,  armed  with  the  mighty 
powers  of  eminent  domain  and  assumed  legality, 
ride  roughshod  over  the  constitutional  guarantee 
and  property  rights  that  Americans  hold  so  dear. 
Farmers  and  .landowners  along  the  “pipeline  in¬ 
vasion”  route  are  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer. 
If  this  nasty  business  is  not  stopped,  many  other 
farmers  and  landowners  will,  to  their  sorrow, 
feel  the  venomous  sting.  It  may  feel  quite  com¬ 
fortable  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  nod  disagreement 
because  this  invasion  is  far  away  from  you  but, 
when  the  lightning  strikes,  it  will  be  an  entirely 
different  story. 

It  takes  courage  to  bring  such  abuses  to  the 
country’s  attention  in  such  plain  and  realistic 
language  and  to  follow  it  up  with  action.  It  is 
now  up  to  all  farmers  and  landowners  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  And  the  time  to  do  it  is 
right  now!  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  write  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  supporting  its  just  stand  for 
our  rights,  to  give  it  our  backing  and  encourage¬ 
ment  by  sending  bags  of  mail  endorsing  the 
justice  of  its  course  of  action  so  as  to  give  it  a 
potent  weapon  to  fight  with  in  numbers. 

Farmers  of  America,  awaken!  Here  is  your 
Paul  Revere!  Leave  your  muskets  in  place  —  the 
pen  is  mightier.  In  numbers  we  can  attain 
justice.  Write  your  letter  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  do  it  now.  b.  q.  i. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


I  agree  with  you  that  the  administration  in 
Washington  must  be  cleaned  up.  It  is  weak  and 
corrupt.  It  used  taxpayer’s  money  to  buy  the 
farmer’s  crops  in  order  to  get  his  vote,  then  sold 
the  crops  at  a  loss  or  destroyed  them,  and  then 
taxed  the  people  to  make  up  the  loss.  When  the 
administration  gives  with  one  hand,  it  is  taking 
more  with  the  other  hand. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  if  we  love  our 
country,  and  proclaim  that  the  people  own  the 
government  and  not  the  government  the  people. 

Pennsylvania  i.  c.  a. 


Brevities 

“But  I  will  hope  continually,  and  will  yet  praise 
thee  more  and  more.”  Psa.  71:14. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  any  new  farm 
machinery  for  use  this  coming  season,  it  will  be 
well  worthwhile  to  read  the  story  on  page  123. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  it  pays  to  keep  all  the 
hogs  that  the  farm  can  carry,  provided  90  per 
cent  of  their  feed  is  home  raised  and  sufficient 
labor  is  available. 

A  new  4-H  organization  has  recently  been  set 
up,  but  in  quite  a  different  field.  With  presidential 
nominations  in  the  offing,  this  new  group  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  slogan  “Help  Hurry  Harry  Home.” 

It  will  pay  to  check  and  make  note  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  this  year’s  garden  with  varieties, 
insecticides,  weed  controls,  spacing,  plowing  or 
spading  and  all  other  garden  factors.  Consider 
them  next  season  before  getting  the  garden  ready- 

A  new  Cornell  bulletin  on  the  various  phases 
of  sheep  production  is  now  available  without 
charge  to  New  York  State  farmers.  This  publi¬ 
cation,  called  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  828,  may  be 
obtained  by  requesting  same  from  the  Mailing 
Room,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Reorganization  Plans  for  USD  A  .....  Farm  Bureau  vs. 
Administration  ....  Will  Tariff  Ban  on  Imports 
;  of  Fats  and  Oils  be  Abolished? 


Reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  very  much  up  in 
the  air  as  February  began,  with  a 
deep  rift  on  the  Senate  Executive 
Expenditures  Committee.  At  issue 
are  objections  to  the  type  of  reor¬ 
ganization  proposed  in  the  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  bill  intro¬ 
duced  last  session,  and  most  of  the 
objections  have  come  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Aiken 
followed  the  Hoover  Commission 
suggestions  quite  closely. 

The  Aiken  bill  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wide 
power  to  shake  up  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Farm  Bureau 
objected  strongly.  They  said  that 
Congress  should  specify  point-by¬ 
point  just  how  the  reorganization 
should  be  carried  out.  The  Hoover 
Commission  noted  the  many  corpo¬ 
rations  and  semi-independent  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  principally  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  said  this 
meant  divided  authority  and  con¬ 
fusion.  So  the  bill  brought  all  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  agencies 
directly  under  the  Secretary.  To  this, 
the  Farm  Bureau  also  objected, 
claiming  that  such  provisions  would 
give  the  Agriculture  Secretary  too 
much  power. 

Farm  Bureau  influence  in  the 
Senate  is  very  strong,  and  the  Ex¬ 
penditures  Committee  staff  drafted 
a  new  bill  almost  point  for  point 
what  the  Farm  Bureau  wanted.  A 
meeting  was  called  late  in  January 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  bill 
would  be  rubber-stamped  quickly 
and  reported  out  to  the  Senate. 
Actually,  however,  the  bill  met  con¬ 
siderable  opposition.  Some  Senators 
said  they  wanted  time  to  study  the 
bill,  and  others  were  angry  that 
Farm  Bureau  suggestions  had  been 
followed  too  closely. 

The  revolt  leaves  any  reorganiza¬ 
tion  during  this  Congress  highly 
questionable.  Time  is  short  and  dis¬ 
agreements  are  bitter. 

The  new  bill,  like  the  original 
measure  introduced  by  Aiken,  splits 
USD  A  into  eight  sections:  (1)  staff 
service;  (2)  agricultural  research 
service;  (3)  cooperative  extension 
service;  (4)  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  and  production  service;  (5) 
forest  and  range  service;  (6)  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  service;  (7)  rural 
electrification  administration;  and 
(8)  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  But  the  new  bill  spells  out  in 
exact  detail  just  what  is  to  go  into 
each  of  the  eight  sections,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  60  days’  notice  to  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees 
if  any  other  changes  are  proposed  to 
be  made.  Present  PMA  farmer-  com¬ 
mittees  would  be  ended  in  favor  of 
six-man  farmer-elected  county  com¬ 
mittees  and  State  committees  of 
which  seven  members  would  be 
elected  by  the  county  committees 
and  six  would  be  made  up  by  certain 
specified  State  farm  officials. 

The  next  stage  might  be  new  hear¬ 
ings  on  USDA  reorganization,  but 
June  adjournment  gets  closer  and 
closer. 

*  *  *  $  * 

Congress  has  been  moving  so  slow¬ 
ly  that  it  might  just  as  well  be 
standing  still.  Since  adjournment  will 
almost  surely  arrive  around  the  end 
of  June,  or  just  before  the  political 
conventions,  pre-session  predictions 
of  no  important  actions  other  than 
on  appropriations  bills  are  looking 
more  and  more  accurate. 

The  Senate  did,  however,  manage 
to  settle  one  matter  at  the  end  of 
January.  It  voted  to  send  back  to 
Committee  a  bill  which  would  have 
ended  the  ban  on  imports  of  fats  and 
oils,  including  butter  and  cheese.  The 
ban  had  been  voted  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  price  control  law  last 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  keeping  out  foreign  butter 
uncier  other  authority,  but  Congress 
-ast  year  thought  that  the  domestic 


dairy  industry  in  particular  should 
be  protected  from  imports  by  a 
spelled-out  ban. 

The  administration,  and  some 
farm  organizations,  said  that  such  a 
ban  would  violate  principles  of  our 
trade  agreements  and  would  hamper 
international  trade.  They  pointed 
out  that  we  import  very  litte  in  the 
way  of  farm  commodities  which  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  U.  S.  farm  produc¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  other  hand  export  a 
great  deal.  If  anything  happens  to 
disrupt  trade,  they  argued,  the  U.  S. 
farmer  would  suffer  most. 

Most  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
several  farm  organizations,  backed 
by  a  solid  dairy-industry  front,  took 
the  opposite  point  of  view.  They  held 
that  Denmark  and  certain  other  na¬ 
tions  have  big  enough  butter  sur¬ 
pluses  to  break  the  domestic  market, 
and  argued  that  it  would  break  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  nation,  while 
costing  consumers  tremendous  sums 
of  money  to  support  domestic  butter 
prices  if  the  ban  were  removed. 

There  were  about  two  weeks  of 
arguments  on  these  major  points, 
before  the  Senate  voted  by  a  comfort¬ 
able  margin  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
Committee.  The  administration  has 
promised  to  revive  it,  but  the  vote 
was  convincing  enough  to  doom  any 
further  efforts  to  end  the  ban  on  im¬ 
ports  of  butter,  cheese,  fats  and  oils. 

$  $  ^  ^ 

The  Senate  failed  to  pass  a  few 
other  bills  on  its  “call  of  the  calen¬ 
dar”  at  the  end  of  last  month.  In 
order  to  speed  business,  both  cham¬ 
bers  have  regular  days  on  which 
bills  can  be  called  up  and  passed 
immediately,  almost  without  debate. 
But  there  is  one  big  “if” — if  there 
isn’t  a  single  objection. 

When  an  objection  is  heard  from 
just  one  legislator,  the  bill  is  “held 
over.”  It  may  then  be  put  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  to  repeat  the  same  process, 
hoping  that  the  objector  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  privately  in  the  meantime,  or 
it  may  be  put  on  the  regular  calendar 
to  come  up  for  regular  debate  and  a 
regular  vote.  Many  of  the  bills  on 
the  “call  of  the  calendar”  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  on  the  “Consent  Calendar”  in 
the  House  (same  thing  in  each  case) 
are  never  brought  up  for  debate  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  time. 

Among  the  bills  on  the  Senate’s 
call  of  the  calendar  was  one  provid¬ 
ing  for  research  into  making  drink¬ 
ing  and  irrigation  water  from  sea 
water.  Although  it  did  also  mention 
research  into  making  such  water 
from  the  atmosphere  (including 
cloud  formations),  its  chief  -backer, 
Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.), 
former  secretary  of  agriculture,,  said 
that  all  rain-making  features  had 
been  removed  from  the  bill,  so  it 
would  no  longer  be  controversial  and 
could  be  passed  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar.  There  was  objection  never¬ 
theless,  and  so  the  bill  failed  for  now. 

Although  majorities  in  both  cham¬ 
bers  last  year  voted  to  remove 
slaughter  quotas  and  allocations  of 
livestock,  a  bill  to  restore  these  quo¬ 
tas  was  optimistically  put  on  the 
calendar.  Nobody  was  surprised 
when  an  objection  threw  the  bill 
back. 

A  bill  to  promote  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  library  service  in 
rural  areas  also  received  an  objection. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  fight  against  and  in  defense 
of  the  soil  conservation  payments 
program  under  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program,  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  program  involving  technical 
aid  but  no  payments  to  farmers,  gets 
hotter  and  hotter.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  all  the  battling,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  drafted  a  bill  to 
make  the  payments  program  per¬ 
manent,  and  not  dependent  on  year 
to  year  Congressional  action  as  is 
now  the  case.  Harry  Lando 


TO  MODERNIZE  THIS  BUILDING  AND  MAKE  IT  UP-TO-DATE 


How  you  save  with  a 
Jamesway  Equipped  Barn 


2  hours 
of  chore  time 


every  day 


*‘/n  terms  of  convenience,  I  have  every¬ 
thing  a  new  barn  could  give  me  at  one- 
third  the  cost,”  says  Walter  F.  Rostow- 
fske,  one  of  the  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  who  have  remodelled  with 
Jamesway. 


‘‘That  would  be  enough,  right  there. 
But  I  can  see  where  I  save  2  hours  of 
hard,  back-breaking  work  and  miles 
and  miles  of  walking.  I  couldn’t  be  bet¬ 
ter  pleased.” 

You,  too,  can  free  yourself  from  the 
needless  drudgery  of  an  old,  inefficient 
barn!  Modernize  with  Jamesway. 
You’ll  save  time.  Save  money.  Make 
your  chores  easier.  Turn  your  time 
into  extra  profits.  It’s  easy  with 
Jamesway  plans,  tailor-made  for  you, 
and  Jamesway  time-saving  equipment. 
You  can  convert  a  sound-timbered  old 
barn  into  a  modern  barn  that  does  a 
good  share  of  the  chores  for  you! 

Remember,  doing  chores  the  hard 
way  is  expensive!  It  costs  surprisingly 
little  to  remodel  with  Jamesway.  For 
complete  information,  your  Jamesway 
dealer  is  the  man  to  see. 


1  Save  up  to  II  Vi  hours  with  Jamesway 
barn  cleaner. 

2  Save  up  to  30  minutes  with  Jamesway 
feed  truck. 

3  Save  Up  to  30  minutes  with  Jamesway 
stanchions. 

4  Save  up  to  30  minutes  with  Jamesway 
water  cups, 

5  Save  up  to  10  minutes  with  Jamesway 
ventilation. 


Jamesway 


Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-252,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  new  free  book,  "Better  Barns  at  Less  Cost.” 

Name  . . . . . 

Town . . . . . . R.F.D.  . . 

County  . state  . 

I  would  also  like  additional  information  on  the  Jamesway  time¬ 
saving  equipment  checked  below 


FREE 


6 


□  Ventilation  □  Woter  cups 


□  Feed  truck  □  Stolls  ond  stanchions  Q  Born  cleaner 
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"Pleased  in  Every  Way" 

“When  v/s  needed  another  silo, 
we  chose  this  Craine-Natco  tile 
block  beauty,"  say  Leon  and  La- 
vern  Sayers  of  Albion,  N.Y.  "We 
like  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
the  outside  ladder  and  filling  plat¬ 
form.  Our  Craine-Natco  is  doing  a 
fine  job  of  keeping  silage,  and 
we're  pleased  with  it  in  every  way." 

Craine  owners  everywhere  share 
the  Sayers  brothers'  satisfaction — 
because  a  Craine  silo  is  the  best 
investment  for  profitable  feeding. 
There's  a  Craine  that's  right  for 
your  farm,  no  matter  what  or  how 
you  feed.  See  the  Craine  line  oi 
dependable,  profitable  silos,  be¬ 
fore  you  buy. 


CRANE'S  THE  NAME 


Craine,  Inc.,  222  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


TIU 

STAVE 


THE 

BIOCK 


WOOP 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WAll 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


-CANVAS  COVERS jDIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Writ*  for  Prltt  Lilt  and  Samolii.  ATWOODS 


Annual  fire  losses  on  America’s  farms 
exceed  $100,000,000.00.  Much  of  this 
would  be  prevented  with  buildings  of 
all-steel  construction. 

Investigate  the  Martin  Arch  Building 
for  stanchion  barn,  loafing  barn,  ma¬ 
chinery  storage,  and  other  farm  uses. 
Wriie  or  send  coupon  today. 


1  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  | 


712  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
□  Arch  Bldg.  Q  Haymaker  Q  Silo  Q  (fib  or  Bin 


Name. 


Address- 


I  a»y- 


Sfote 


old  saying  " take  care  of  the  sheep,  and 
they  will  take  care  of  you  99  is  especially 
true  today,  with  sheep  in  short  supply 


There  is  a  constantly  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  sheep  husbandry.  This  is  all 
to  the  good,  insofar  as  the  lamb, 
mutton  and  wool  needs  of  our  na¬ 
tional  agriculture  are  concerned. 
Prices  for  lambs  and  wool,  the  two- 
way  cash  crop  of  the  sheep  business, 
have  been  and  promise  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  favorable.  However,  on  many 
farms  where  sheep  are  now  being 
stocked,  the  enterprise  either  is 
entirely  new,  or  it  has  been  several 
years  since  any  sheep  occupied  the 
premises.  In  either  case  a  note  of 
caution  should  be  sounded  concern¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  While  no 
other  class  of  farm  animals  needs  so 
little  care  and  attention  in  ratio  to 
the  monetary  returns,  it  is  likewise 
true  that,  to  be  successful,  certain 
things  must  be  properly  accomplished 
when  they  are  needed. 

At  Lambing  Time 

One  of  the  most  important  consid¬ 
erations  in  this  respect  is  the  care 
and  attention  which  the  breeding 
ewes  must  have  at  lambing  time.  If 
the  flock  has  been  correctly  bred, 
the  ewes  begin  dropping  their  lambs 
during  mid-February  and  on  into 
early  March.  The  weather  is  cold 
and  the  temperature  in  the  lambing 
pens  and  sheep  shed  is  usually  near 
or  below  freezing.  The  older  sheep 
can  stand  this  kind  of  weather  with¬ 
out  any  trouble,  provided  the  floor 
of  their  shed  is  well  bedded,  clean 
and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
newborn  lambs  often  become,  chilled, 
and  unless  the  flockmaster  frequent¬ 
ly  visits  his  wards,  at  least  two  or 
three  times  during  the  night,  there 
may  be  heavy  casualties  in  the  sheep- 
fold. 

A  ewe  knows  her  offspring  only 
by  smell.  Consequently,  if  her  lambs 
are  dropped  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  pen  with  several  others, 
she  may  become  confused  by  so 
many  little  lambs  coming  around, 
and  refuse  to  claim  her  own.  This 
means  a  possible  lamb  loss  and,  at 
best,  several  orphan  lambs  which 
will  have  to  be  bottle  raised. 

Care  of  Ewes  and  Lambs 

It  is  unnecessary  to  build  individu¬ 
al  lambing  pens  for  the  ewes.  This 
can  be  acomplished  more  easily  and 
much  more  cheaply  by  using  hinged 
gates,  which  can  be  fastened  either 
to  corner  walls  or  together  to  make 
a  pen,  by  using  hooks  and  staples. 
Two  of  the  gates  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  hinges.  A  good  size  is 
about  four  feet  high  by  six  to  eight 
feet  long;  one  inch  material  is  heavy 
enough. 

With  a  flock  of  from  25  to  50  ewes 
there  are  seldom  more  than  from 
three  to  five,  dropping  lambs  at 
about  the  same  time.  When  a  ewe 
starts  making  bag  or,  better  yet,  when 
a  check  with  her  breeding  record 
shows  she  is  soon  due,  she  should 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


be  put  in  one  of  the  temporary 
lambing  pens,  made  as  suggested. 
Keep  her  well  bedded,  and  supply  a 
pail  of  fresh  water  in  a  corner  of 
her  pen,  and  a  container  of  salt  at  all 
times.  Unless  she  is  excessively  fat, 
she  should,  for  some  three  to  four 
weeks  before  lambing,  be  fed  about 
a  quart  daily  of  grain,  with  either 
com,  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  used  as 
the  basic  feed.  An  excellent  feed 
combination,  for  this  purpose,  is  one 
consisting  of  any  or  a  combination 
of  the  grains  mentioned  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  50  pounds,  linseed  meal  25 
pounds,  and  wheat  bran  25  pounds. 
The  proper  use  of  either  wheat  or 
wheat  by-products  will  prevent  the 
possible  occurrence  of  the  lamb  ail¬ 
ment  known  as  stiff  lamb  disease. 
Wheat  and  its  by-products  are  high 
in  vitamin  E,  a  defiiciency  _  of  which 
is  the  causative  factor  of  this  trouble. 

When  the  lambs  start  coming,  dry 
them  off  well  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
see  that  they  get  started  nursing, 
and  that  they  do  not  become  chilled. 
If  the  pen  is  wired  for  electricity, 
an  electric  heating  pad  does  a  good 
job  but  requires  constant  attention. 
A  jug  filled  with  hot  water,  placed 
in  a  tub  together  with  an  old  blanket, 
will  supply  heat  for  some  time.  The 
lamb  should  be  placed  in  the  tub 
beside  the  hot  water  jug.  An  electric 
heater  may  be  set  on  a  shelf  or  beam 
ledge,  high  enough  so  that  the  sheep 
cannot  reach  it  or  the  connecting 
cord,  and  be  trained  down  on'  the 
lambs.  If  this  is  done,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  the  heat  too  intense. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  newborn 
lambs  are  frisky  and  nursing,  need¬ 
ing  no  more  close  attention. 

Early  Lambs  Most  Profitable 

A  natural  thought  for  the  beginner 
would  be  to  wonder:  why  go  to  all 
this  botbar  and  fuss  at  the  tag  end 
of  Winter?  Why  not  just  wait  and 
breed  the  ewes  later  in  the  Fall  so 
that  they  can  drop  their  lambs  on 
early  spring  pasture?  The  reasons 
are  that  the  ewes  settle  better  when 
bred  in  the  early  Fall  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  first  heavy  frosts,  than 
they  do  if  bred  in  November  or 
later.  The  gestation  period  for  a  ewe 


The  Picture 

On  sunny  days  in  the  early 
Spring  the  breeding  ewes  and 
their  lambs  like  to  be  allowed 
outdoors  where  shade,  salt  and 
water  should  be  provided. 
The  deep-bodied,  black-faced 
breeding  ewes  and  their  lambs, 
shown  in  the  picture  at  the  top 
of  this  page,  are  resting  in  the 
shade  at  the  Village  Farm 
owned  by  Gage  P.  Ellis  in 
Langhorne,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Photo  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Zychal,  Bristol,  Pa. 


is  approximately  five  months;  so, 
in  order  for  her  to  drop  lambs  even 
in  early  April,  she  would  need  to  be 
bred  not  much  later  than  the  first 
part  of  November. 

Then  too,  it  might  seem  at  first 
thought  that  pasture-dropped  lambs 
would  do  better;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  generally  do  not  fare  as  well 
as  those  which  are  born  indoors  in 
a  clean,  well  bedded  pen.  Little 
lambs  are  not  overly  strong  and 
must  have  some  special  care  and  at¬ 
tention  for  a  few  days.  They  can  get 
this  more  easily  inside  than  outdoors. 
If  born  in  February,  they  have 
a  chance  to  get  some  growth  on  them 
before  going  out  on  pasture;  nor  are 
they  as  susceptible  to  possible  heavy, 
early  infestations,  and  later  ravages 
of  internal  parasites. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  economic 
marketing  factor  for  early  lambs.  If 
the  lambs  are  to  be  sold  as  spring 
lamb,  with  their  milk  fat  still  on 
them,  right  off  their  mothers,  the 
best  price  is  always  commanded  by 
those  which  are  ready  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  prime  condition  during  early 
April.  After  this  time  large  numbers 
of  Southern  lambs  start  arriving  on 
the  markets  with  a  consequent  drop 
in  the  price  of  spring  lamb.  For  the 
past  several  years  the  greatest  profit 
from  commercial  farm  flocks  in  the 
Northeast  has  been  derived  from 
the  sale  of  early  Spring  lambs.  In 
many  such  instances  grade  breeding 
ewes  have  been  bought  in  the  early 
Fall,  bred  to  a  good,  registered,  mut¬ 
ton  type  ram,  and  their  lambs  sold 
the  following  Spring  for  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  original  price 
of  the  ewes.  In  some  instances  on 
farms  near  large  market  centers, 
such  as  New  York  City,  spring  lambs 
of  this  kind,  weighing  about  from  40 
to  50  pounds  each,  sold  last  year  as 
high  as  $35  each  at  the  farm.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  three  weeks  later 
the  price  for  comparable  lambs  had 
dropped  to  an  average  of  $26  a  head. 
Although  such  abnormal  profits 
should  not  be  held  out  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  in  the  sheep  business  as  a 
golden  lure,  they  do  show  what  has 
been  done  under  existing  conditions. 

Sheep  in  Short  Supply 

The  fact  that  sheep  have  suffered 
such  drastic  declines  during  the  past 
few  years  has  resulted  in  the  current 
high  prices  for  lamb,  mutton  and 
wool.  Sheep  have  never  been  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  in  the  United 
States  for  the  various  government 
agencies  to  attempt  to  control  them 
and  their  prices.  As  a  result,  they 
well  represent  a  farm  product  which 
has  followed  the  basic  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  price  returns  from 
beef,  hogs  and  dairying  during  the 
war  years  were  greater  than  from 
sheep  husbandry,  and,  as  a  result, 
sheep  production  dropped  to  an  all- 
time  low.  Now,  due  to  the  resultant 

(Continued  on  Page  140) 
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Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices, 

per  ton, 

bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

February  6,  1952: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Bran  . 

.$76.75 

$70.00 

$75.50 

$76.20 

Standard  middlings  . 

.  77.60 

70.50 

74.50 

76.90 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein.. 

.101.50 

95.40 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein. . . 

.  87.70 

77.50 

87.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein... 

.  94.40 

93.85 

94.40 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein... 

.  94.40 

93.85 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  77.15 

72.10 

77.60 

73.45 

Hominy  feed  . 

.  76.00 

73.00 

75.00 

76.30 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. 

e 

109.00 

— 

103.75 

Distillers’  grains  . 

Brewers’  grains  . 

76.85 

— 

— 

.  73.60 

69.00 

82.50 

Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  February  4,  1952: 

Dairy  type  cows  and  bulls — Trad¬ 
ing  slow,  market  about  steady  with 
a  weak  undertone.  Good  dairy  type 
slaughter  cows  $22-22.50;  Cutters 
$20-21;  top  $21.50;  fat  yellow  cows 
$17-20;  Canners  mostly  $17-19;  top 
$19.50;  Good  dairy  type  slaughter 
heifers  $24-26;  Common  $22-23; 
Good  weighty  sausage  bulls  $28-28.- 
50;  Medium  $25.50-27.50;  lightweight 
Cutters  $23-25. 

Calves — Demand  moderate  for  all 
grades,  market  steady.  Choice  calves 
$41-42;  top  $43;  Good  $39-40;  Medium 
$35-38;  Culls  $29-34;  strongweight 
bobs  $24-28;  light  bobs  $20. 

Hogs  —  Demand  good  for  all 
weights.  Rail  hogs  averaging  200- 
215  lbs.  $19.85-19.90;  top  $20;  230-240 
lbs.  $19.50;  nearby  hogs  fully  steady; 
Good  to  Choice  170-220  lbs.$19-19.50; 
230-260  lbs.  $17.50-18.50;  270-340  lbs. 
$16-17;  sows  weighing  350-450  lbs. 
$14-15;  450-550  lbs.  $13.50-14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand  slow, 
market  weaker.  Choice  nearby  ewe 
and  wether  lambs  $30  down;  Good 
$28-29;  Medium  to  Good  $27-28;  Good 
to  Choice  handyweight  sheep  $12-14; 
Medium  to  Good  $9.00-11;  Canners 
and  Culls  $8.00  down. 


These  subjects  include  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management,  as  well  as 
forages  and  pastures. 

For  additional  information  on 
either  of  these  courses,  write  to  A. 
Leland  Beam,  Director  of  Short 
Courses,  State  College,  Pa.  Advance 
registration  is  required  for  the  Dairy 
Cattle  course. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  February 
1,  1952,  as  reported,  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

After  the  early  month  decline, 
cattle  prices  leveled  off,  and  this 
week’s  market  held  firm  with  pre¬ 
vious  week.  Demand  remains  fairly 
active.  Supply  showed  a  noticeable 
decrease.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Beef  type 
cattle  were  scarce,  but  those  offered 
topped  the  market,  Good  grade  $26- 
27;  Medium  $23-25;  Common  $21- 
22.50.  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaugh¬ 
ter — Medium  grade  $23-26;  Common 
$20-22.50.  Cows — Good  grade  $24.50- 
26;  Medium  $22.50-24;  Cutters  $21-22. 
Heavy  canners  $19-21;  Light  canners 
$17-19;  Shelly  canners  $16  and  down. 
Slaughter  Bulls — Medium  grade  $26- 
28.50;  Common  $23-26. 

The  calf  market  continued  strong, 
prices  about  steady  with  last  week. 
Demand  remained  active.  Supplies 
were  moderate.  Price  per  head: 
Choice  vealers  $85-102;  Good  veal- 
ers  $70-85;  Medium  $60-70;  Common 
and  culls  $40-60;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs., 
$25-44;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $18-24.50; 
Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $17  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
holds  fairly  active  for  the  light  sup¬ 
ply  available.  Prices  per  cwt.:.  Choice 
weights  $18-20.20;  Heavyweights  $17; 
Heavy  sows  $13.20-16;  Heavy  boars 
$8.00-10;  Small  pigs  $4.50-9.50  each. 


Holstein  Award  to  N.  Y. 
Breeder 

An  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Holstein 
breeder  and  dairy  farmer  has  recent¬ 
ly  become  the  twentieth  man  in  his 
State  and  the  206th  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  a  Progressive 
Breeder’s  Award  of  the  National 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn. 

Harold  Thomas,  owner  of  the  210- 
acre  Har-Mar  Farm  in  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  has  been  awarded  the  placque 
and  certificate,  symbol  of  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  in  milk  production 
and  type  classification.  He  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  Oneida  County  dairy  farmer 
ever  to  receive  the  award.  The  other 
is  a  fellow  member  of  the  Oneida 
Holstein  Club,  David  J.  Roberts, 
Sauquoit,  a  State  director  of  the 
Holstein-Fresian  Assn. 

In  its  first  year  on  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Registry,  the  Har-Mar  herd 
averaged  450  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  and  its  score  for  type  classifica¬ 
tion  was  82.7.  Minimums  required 
for  the  award  are  388  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  a  score  of  81.  Of  56 
purebreds  over  one  year  of  age, 
Thomas  had  33  that  freshened  dur¬ 
ing  1951  (minimum  is  10)  and  28 
bred  by  the  owner  (minimum  is  25). 

Mr.  Thomas  farms  from  the  old 
family  homestead,  although  he  has 
increased  the  acreage  by  one  third. 
He  has  earned  recognition  for  excep¬ 
tion  performances  from  time  to  time. 
In  1948,  he  was  named  “Oneida 
County  Hay  King”.  In  1951,  his  herd 
sire,  Wakefield  Sovereign  Pathfinder, 
earned  the  Silver  Sire  Medal.  This 
“very  good”  and  well-proven  bull 
was  about  to  be  sold  to  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative 
at  the  time  of  its  unexpected  death 
in  September  1951. 

E.  L.  Boutilier 


Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 
Courses  at  Penn  State 

A  three-day  course,  starting  March 
4,  will  be  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  management  and  handling  of 
beef  cattle,  including  fitting  for  sale 
and  for  show.  Information  will  be 
given  on  feeding,  disease  prevention, 
and  breeding.  Much  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  actual  work  with  all  breeds 
of  beef  cattle.  Enrollment  will  be 
limited  to  20  persons  and  advance 
registration  is  required. 

A  one-week  course,  starting  March 
$1,  will  be  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  for  herdsmen 
who  wish  to  review  or  to  secure  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  subjects  re¬ 
lated  to  dairy  farm  management. 


IT 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary0 -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

also  in  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TOuAY ! 


DOGS 


A,A%UlXV.-. 


q  GENUINE 

3  RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PUREBRED  COCKEIi  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
Non-Reeistered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced  V.  5.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  HEALTHY,  WORMED. 

MRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR.  R.F.D.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
A.K.C.  Wire  Hair  FOX  TERRIERS,  IRISH  SET¬ 
TERS,  COCKER  SPANIELS.  MEIER,  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS,  NOXON  RD.,  POUG H  KEEPSI  E,  N.  Y. 
NICE  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  PEDIGREE  AIR- 
DALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  (Miniature  Collies).  In¬ 
telligent  companions.  Champion-bred,  A.K.C.  puppies. 
Literature,  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 
BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex- 
ceilent  Individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


GUINEA  PIGS 


TREAT 

HOOF  HOT !\ 


FLEX-O 

HOOFENE 


Special  formula  for  effective  treatment  of 
hoof  rot  and  lameness  (from  diseased  hoof) 
in  cattle  and  sheep  .  ,  thrush  in  horses. 

Big  16  02.  bottle  only  $1.  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


N.  Y.  STATE  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  ASS’N  announces 

2  BRED  GILT  and  BOAR  SALES 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
NIGHT  of  FEBRUARY  22,  8:00  P.  M. 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION 
CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  FEBRUARY  23,  1:00  P.  M. 

100  GILTS  30  BOARS 

BANGS  TESTED  AND  CHOLERA  IMMUNE 
These  true  type  Hamphsire  Gilts  are  bred  for  big 
fast  growing  litters  to  produce  premium  red  meat. 
Increase  your  farm  profits  with  a  boar  of  true 
herdsire  quality.  For  catalog  write:  — 

R.  M.  WARNOCK,  721  Curtiss  Rd.,  HILTON,  N.  Y. 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

BERKSHIRE 
Bred  G-ilt  Sale 

FEBRUARY  28,  1952 
Route  158,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Best  of  Breeding,  Featuring  Top  Boars  of 
the  1951  Eastern  National  Berkshire  Show. 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

JOHN  MALLERY,  Jr„  MERCER,  PENNA. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LAR6EST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

YORKSHIRE  HUGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed 
lng  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Toung  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYER8,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM.  R.  I.  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 

Make  Money  on  Hogs 

Write  tor  the  revised  directory  on  hogs  for  sale  in 
New  York  State.  Order  bred  Sows,  Giits  and  Boars 
from  Reliable  Breeders. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
FRANK  L.  WILEY.  Sec.,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  BfASnilFR  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y 

- run  SALE  —  PURE  BRtb  YORKSHIRES - 

Bred  Sows,  Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts  and  Young  Boars. 
PINELMA  FARM,  LA  W  RENCE  VI LLE,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRES 


REG.  BRED  GILTS  and  FALL  PIGS  of  Either  Sex. 
KEITH  MALCHOFF, _ CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 

Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  8pring 

Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Sciplo  Center.  N.  Y. 

TAM  WORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 

TAMWORTH  FARM, _ MILTON.  DELAWARE 

PIG  CIRCULAR  MILL.  REG.  Ilftltirsniltt  bWINL 

CHAS.  H  LUT7  MIOOLFTOWN.  MARYLAND 

BEEF  CATTLE 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

TWO  YOUNG  REGISTERED  BULLS  OUT  OF 
GOOD  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

BRAE  HEAD  FARM, 

SCHOOLEY’S  MOUNTAIN,  NEW  JERSEY 
ROUTE  24, _ TEL.  HACKETTSTOWN  726 

Special  Offering 

Hereford  Bulls  —  Horned  and  Polled.  20  Head  _ 

Good  Selection  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Two  and  Three 
Years  Olds.  Best  Popular  Bloodlines. 
JEDLEA  HEREFORD  FARM 
NEWTOWN,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Telephone  Newton  3783 

CRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  DO  ELL.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 

HEREFORDS 

8TEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 

-  ABERDEEN-A  N  G  U  S  - - 

Three  well  bred,  goed  type.  May  1951  bull  calves  sired 
by  a  1st  prize  bull  at  1946  III.  State  Fair. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS  —  44  Purebred  not  registered  Bred 
HEIFERS.  Due  in  Aril  and  May. 
FRANK  WINKLER,  MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  CHINCHILLA  GIANTS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


YOUNG  BREEDING  STOCK.  Trios  Five  Dollars. 
CARL  EGGE.  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


For  Quicker  Growth,  Bigger  Furs,  Larger  Profits. 

Guaranteed  Stock.  Reasonably  Priced. 
HORNER’S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J. 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &.  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

FLEM.  GIANTS  —  Various  ages.  Healthy,  husky. 
Raised  out  doors  all  winter.  Bred  Does.  Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Money  Back.  Now  is  the  time 
to  ship.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS  ~~ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  SI.OO 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  Mo! 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


JERSEYS  PAY 
OFF  QUICK! 


Milk  checks  come  earlier  with 
Jerseys  because  they  mature  2 
to  10  months  sooner  than  other 
breeds.  It  costs  less  to  raise 
them,  and  they  make  more 
profit  per  acre  after  they  come 
Into  milk.  Jerseys  convert  more 
of  their  feed  into  milk  solids. 
They  require  less  barn  space, 
less  acreage  than  other  breeds. 
And  their  milk  brings  a  pre¬ 
mium  price. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
“More  Profits  for  You** 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

Div.  ^K,  1521  East  Broad  Street 
Columbus  5,  Ohio 


BBT  is  lYIWWKHASHOS1— - 

Under  average  farming 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  ana 
roughage  Into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  In  world' — also 
highest  records'on  twlce-a-day  milk¬ 
ing  I  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security  | 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr.;3  yrs.,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

313-00  S..Glenstone  Springfield,  Missouri 
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Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
^ood  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Sf/rite  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

9(J  Center  St.#  Brondon,  Vt 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  AT  LITTLE  ABOVE  BEEF  PRICES. 
HAWKHERST  &  GLENODEN  Countryman  Breed. 
We  are  the  purchasers  of  most  of  the  Kelco  Herd  and 
Farm  of  Whitesville,  N.  Y.  —  One  of  the  most 
famous  herds  of  the  Country. 

ALEX  VAN  HOUTEN 

MEADOW  LAWN  FARMS,  GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Fine  Pure  Bred  Registered  Jersey 
Heifer  Calf,  4  weeks  old  —  $75.  Also  excellent  Pure 
Bred  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  two  months  old 
—  $125.  MINNAMERE  FARM, 

472  EAST  SHORE  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  N.  Y. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calve*  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDh.uKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
bred  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  To  lamb  in  March  and 
April.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


BARGAIN  YOU  CAN’T  RESIST  — BUY  NOW! 


I  MB  ALL  BRAND  NEW 

M  _  TUNGSTEN 

m 

USE  IN’ HAND 
OR  ELECTRIC 
DRILL 

THREE  WAY 
HEAVY  DUTY 
AIL  PARTS  NICKEL  PLATED 


FULL  YEAR’S  SUPPLY 

TWIST  DRILLS 

,  HARDENED  TEMPERED 
%  Sant  Prepaid  For 
\  Will  Drill  Steal, 
AlmiMM.  Ires, 
Wood  aad  Plastics 
Order  •$  many  eete 
as  you  with. 

OPEN  SPIR^. 


45 

ORILLS 


_ _  AUTOMATIC  RATCHET 

$02  5  SCREW  DRIVERwhhZBits 

dl^m  postage  - 

9"  LONG  AUTOMATIC  PUSH  DRILL 


30*  EACH 

cdioa.  MAH  crccu/  n 1 1 1  (SOLD  ONLY  WITH  SCREWDRIVER 

SPIRAL  NAIL,  SCREW  AND  DRILL  STARTER  Send  check  or  money  order^t°_D»P^JRN. 

DEPT.  RN.- 


MACSON,  100  West  End  Ave„  N.  Y.  C. 
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Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 


PROTECTS  LIVESTOCK  FROM  INJURY— Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite  provides  a  safe,  slip- 
proof  surfacing  of  specially  prepared 
limestone.  Animals  are  less  "skittish” 
about  falling — eat  better,  produce  better. 
IMPROVES  FERTILIZER  VALUE  OF  MANURE — 
Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  rich  in  calcium, 
contains  trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper,  iron  and  other  valuable  minerals. 


When  you  clean  runways,  the  mixture 
of  Barn  Calcite  and  manure  gives  you 
an  improved,  mineral- rich  fertilizer. 
MAKES  BARN  NEATER,  MORE  ATTRACTIVE— 
Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  a  clean,  white 
floor  surfacing  that  not  only  looks  better, 
but  is  more  pleasant  to  walk  on.  And 
this  safe,  practical  floor  surfacing  is  low 
in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  FREE  SAMPLE. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation 

of  America 

DEPT.  BC58  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS 


Makers  of  Calcite  Crystals — the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry,  Litter-Kepe — for 
the  perfect  dry  poultry  litter,  and  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


Back  Hoe  Model 
Shovel 
Modelsalso 
available 


"Hopto",  the,  modern  hydraulically  operated  Digger- 
Crane-Shovel  is  ideal  for  the  modern  farm  use.  Attaches 
in  60  seconds  to  the  power. take-off  of  any  tractor,  jeep  or 
truck.  Reaches  out  I4'6'  in  180°  swing  and  lifts  over 
2000  pounds.  Moves  15  to  30  yards  of  earth  while  cutting 
to  a  depth  of  9'.  Available  are  Enclosed,  Skeleton  and 
Shovel  buckets  14'  to  24'  wide.  IMPROVE  . . .  DEVELOP 
.  .  .  MAINTAIN  your  farm  for  more  profitable  returns. 
It’ll  PAY  you  to  see  the  ‘'Hopto’’. 

"HOPTO"  HAS  MANY  USES: 

«  Drainage  »  Irrigation  •  Septic  Tanks  .Slock  Ponds* 
Wafer  Systems  «  Footings  .  Excavations  •  Material 
Handling  •  Farm  Derrick  Work 


WRITE  TOCAYf 

FREE  FOLDER,  Bulletin  19503 
Gives  Complete  Information 


BADGER  MACHINE  CO. 


dept*.  S 


The  low- Cost  Way  to  Move  The  Earth 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PART8  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Two  section,  23  teeth,  Lift-type  or  pull-type,  554.95 
f.  o.  b.  Warehouse,  while  they  last. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

PONTIAC  IMPLEMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  58,  PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 


HARROWS 


...“the 

cuttingest 

harrow” 


Find  out  — also  learn  how  you  save  time,  labor 
and  money  by  writing  today  for  Bulletin  12.  . 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  DIV.,  ORKIL,  INC.,  HARTFORD  I,  CONN. 


In  the  Sheepfold 

(Continued  from  Page  138) 
short  supply,  prices  for  the  woolly 
coats  have  gone  to  such  fantastic 
heights  that  many  are  scrambling  to 
get  aboard  the  sheep  bandwagon. 

Sheep  have  the  decided  livestock 
advantage  that  they  have  seldom 
exceeded,  and  never  of  late  years, 
the  nation’s  needs  for  mutton  and 
wool.  Other  kinds  of  farm  animals 
have  and  usually  do  increase  in  their 
respective  cycles  to  a  point  where 
they  are  in  excess  of  demand.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that  their 
prices  drop  to  abnormal  lows.  It  may 
seem  to  some  that  such  a  situation 
will  never  occur  again,  but  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  it  will.  Sheep  also 
have  the  advantage  of  fitting  in  well 
with  most  farm  programs.  They  can 
be  pastured  later  in  the  Fall  than 
any  other  kind  of  livestock,  although 
they  should  be  brought  in  at  night. 
Even  during  the  Summer  it  is  well 
to  get  the  flock  in  under  cover  so  as 
to  avoid  any  possible  damage  from 
marauding  dogs.  “Take  care  of  the 
sheep  and  they  will  take  care  of 
you”  is  a  good  slogan  for  the  sheep 
farmer. 

Influence  of  Sire’s  Size 

'  The  recent  investigations  of  Bell 
at  the  Ohio  Station  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  sire’s  size  as  it  may 
influence  the  gains  and  growth  of 
the  lambs.  One  group  of  crossbred 
ewes  was  bred  to  a  Southdown  ram, 
as  representing  one  of  the  smaller 
breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  Another 
group  of  comparable  ewes  was  bred 
to  a  Dorset  ram  (medium  size),  and 
a  third  group  to  a  Suffolk  ram 
(large  size). 

In  this  test  the  greatest  gains  in 
weight  from  birth  to  a  market  weight 
of  around  90  pounds,  following  a  dry 
lot  feeding  period,  were  obtained 
with  the  lambs  sired  by  the  large 
sized  ram.  However,  during  the  dry 
lot  feeding  period,  the  gains  by  the 
medium  sized  ram  were  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  lambs  sired  by 
the  large  sized  ram.  Average  dif¬ 
ferences  for  total  increase  in  pounds 
of  gain  by  the  large  sized  ram’s  off¬ 
spring  over  those  of  the  small  sized 
ram  was  almost  15  per  cent. 

Gains  with  Twins  and  Single  Lambs 

This  test  also  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  check  the  weight  dif¬ 
ferences  between  twins  and  single 
lambs  when  sired  by  rams  of  the 
sizes  mentioned. 

On  the  basis  of  production  per  ewe 
for  the  season,  in  terms  of  pounds  of 
lamb  to  sell,  twins  by  the  small 
sized  sire  averaged  weighing  a  total 
of  175  pounds  at  weaning  time.  Single 
lambs  from  this  sire  had  an  average 
of  91  pounds  at  weaning  time.  Twin 
lambs  by  the  medium  sire  averaged 
205  pounds  when  weaned,  and 
singles  108  pounds.  Twin  lambs  sired 
by  the  large  sized  ram  resulted  in  a 
total  weaning  lamb  weight  of  213 
pounds,  while  the  single  lambs  from 
this  sire  averaged  weighing  113 
pounds  at  weaning  time. 

No  matter  what  sized  ram  is  used, 
it  is  better  to  breed  the  ewes  only  to 
a  blocky,  mutton  type  ram  that  is 
either  registered  or  eligible  to  be 
registered  in  a  recognized  sheep 
breeders’  association. 


Rates  High  as  Tested  Jersey 
Sire 

A  registered  Jersey  bull,  Advancer 
Chief,  owned  by  W.  L.  Johnson,  of 
Ideal  Farm,  Vestal,  Broome  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  announced  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  as  having  re¬ 
cently  qualified  as  a  Tested  Sire.  Ten 
tested  daughters  of  Advancer  Chief 
produced  an  average  of  7,892  pounds 
milk  and  404  pounds  butterfat  on  a 
twice  daily  milking,  305-day  mature 
equivalent  basis.  Eleven  of  Chief’s 
daughters  have  been  classified  for 
type  by  an  official  classifier  of  the 
Club.  They  attained  an  average  score 
of  86.14  per  cent  as  compared  to  the 
breed  average  of  82.85  per  cent. 

Advancer  Chief  has  been  officially 
classified  by  the  Club  for  type,  and 
given  a  top  rating  of  Excellent, 
equivalent  to  a  score  of  90  to  95 
points  when  compared  to  the  breed’s 
type  score  card  allotting  100  points 
to  a  perfect  animal. 

This  sire  was  bred  by  Marlu  Farm, 
Lincroft,  N.  J.,  and  was  purchased 
as  a  calf  in  1946  by  his  present 
owner. 
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Nearly  all  leading  rodenticides  today* 
contain  warfarin... because  warfarin 
is  the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse 
killer  known  to  science. 

When  you  buy  any  rodenticide  it 
will  pay  you  to  be  sure  it  contains, 
warfarin.  Look  for  it  under  different 
brand  names  (complete  or  in  form 
ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hardware, 
feed,  seed,  department  stores. 

Use  warfarin  first  for  protection 
that  will  last.  _  ^ 

warfarin 

U.S.  Patent  No.  2,425,578 


Another  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  Front 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Madison  •  Wisconsin 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST...WRITE  DEPT.  RY'2 


Boy!  What  those 
EXTRA  QUARTS 
can  do  to 
Milk  Profits! 


Take  it  from  the  Roy  Allens, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  who  say: 
“Our  milk  pick-up  man  tells  us  that  al¬ 
though  we  have  a  small  dairy,  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk  than  larger  dairies.” 
Why?  Because  these  smart  folks  use  a 
Kow-Kare  build-up  to  promote  vigorous 
appetite  and  efficient  feed -to -milk  con¬ 
version.  Concentrated  Kow-Kare’s  Tonic 
Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 
Phosphorous  and  Vitamin  D  save  feed 
waste.  Try  it  today!  At 
all  stores. 

FREE  CowEook 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonvillo  9, 
Vermont 


50  lb.  Peed.  Mix  Drum 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  50! 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  /ffffj 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  m)ny/ 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crow  needed.  Power  with  old  aato  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  postj 
>\card  for  Free  Book.  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  2,  Brio. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel”  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  5  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs "  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
etc.  Complete  with 

everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  69 ,  Mass. 


564| 
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LOUIS  BROMFIELD 
PRAISES  NEW  GEHL 
MOWER-BAR  CHOPPER 

“We  have  used  your  Gehl  equipment 
of  various  sorts  for  many  years,  always 
with  great  satisfaction.  We  are  especial¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  field  chopper  with 
the  new  Mower-Bar.  The  system  of  cut¬ 
ting  directly  from  field  into  silo  cuts 
out  two  whole  operations  and  therefore 
a  good  deal  of  expense  in  gasoline  and 
manpower. 

“We  formerly  had  great  trouble  in  har¬ 
vesting  our  very  heavy  mixture  of 
Alfalfa,  Brome  Grass  and  Ladino 
Clover,  but  last  summer,  using  Gehl 
Forage  Harvester  with  Mower-Bar,  we 
had  no  trouble  whatever  ...  no  break¬ 
down,  no  halts  at  all  in  the  process  of 
filling  eight  silos,  all  with  grass  silage.” 
( Signed )  Louis  Bromfield — Malabar  Farm 

WRITE  for  Gehl  Field  Chopper  Catalog 
describing  quick  change-over  attachments 
for  3-way  harvesting.  FREE  PLANS  for 
building  self-unloading  wagon  box,  using 
Gehl  metal  parts  kit.  Address  Gehl  Bros. 
Mjg.  Co.,  Dept.  MB- 202,  West  Bend ,  Wis. 


make  DEEP  seedbeds 


th  the  HYDRAULIC 

RAM  DISK 


The  deep-catting  RAM  DISK  trips  in 
and  out  of  the  ground  like  a  plow!  Hy¬ 
draulic  lever  sets  it  shallow,  or  in  to 
the  hubs.  Powerful  ram  action  makes 
seedbed  inches  deeper.  Reduces  air 
pockets.  Slices  root  clumps  and  clods. 
Makes  mincemeat  of  trash.  Helps  every 
Seed  germinate.  Skyrockets  yields! 

<uts  STALKS... cuts  SOD 


Gangs  angle  to  three  positions.  Husky 
girder  frame  bears  down.  Extra-heavy, 
notched  blades  of  front  gangs  rip  up 
eod.  Make  stalk  mulch.  Conserve  soil 
and  moisture.  Bury  stalks  for  clean 
plowing.  Death  to  insects! 

Six  RAM  DISK  Models:  5  ft.  9  in.  to 
11  ft.  3  in.  Equipped  with  hydraulic  ram, 
hose  and  coupling. 


I 


H 


Sma/leij 


Marwfacturinc 
Company 
577  York  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemens  Send  me  yovr  new  booklet*  on: 

(  )  Deep-Cutting  RAM  DISK 
t  )  Forage  and  Grain  Blower 
t  1  Hatchet  Hammermill 


name. 

CITY.. 


.STATE. 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STO\ 

Entirely  different  In 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
fne  market.  New 
Principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  COst.  Aute- 

<wl,c  *  •  •  •  trouble 
yree  ,  .  .  economical 
i?  huy  and  operate. 
t.°Lds  ?ven  tempera- 

hours.0'’  tWC,Ve 

ALS0  wR°,°tc'B^RN‘NQ  furnaces 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITER, 


Riteway.  Products  company 


Sf»  6-C 


HABRIS0NBUR6,  VIRGINIA 


Protein  Feeds  for  Dairy 
Cows 

Please  give  me  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions  for  mixing  the  following 
feeds  for  making  a  dairy  cow  feed 
containing  between  20  to  25  per  cent 
protein.  I  have  on  hand  home  grown 
corn-and-cob  meal,  and  boughten 
cottonseed  meal  (41  per  cent),  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  (41  per  cent),  distil¬ 
lers’  dried  corn  grains  and  wheat 
bran.  For  hay  I  have  fair  quality 
mixed  timothy  and  clover.  I  also 
have  good  quality  baled  alsike  clover 
and  alfalfa,  which  I  could  grind  and 
mix  with  the  concentrates  if  you 
think  this  desirable.  E.  c.  D. 

Baltimore  County,  Md. 

In  order  to  make  a  20-25  per  cent 
concentrate  mixture  using  the  feeds 
you  mention,  the  following  poundage 
combination  should  be  used;  Corn- 
and-cob  meal  660,  distillers’  corn 
dried  grains  600,  cottonseed  meal 
250,  soybean  oil  meal  250,  wheat 
bran  200,  iodized  stock  salt  20,  and 
steamed  bone  meal  20.  This  makes 
one  ton  of  feed.  If  desired,  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  soybean  meals  could  be 
interchanged  pound  for  pound,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  use  the  one 
which  was  lower  in  price. 

It  would  be  less  expensive  and 
more  desirable  to  feed  the  good 
quality  baled  legume  hays  along 
with  the  mixed  hay,  say  about  equal 
parts  of  each.  You  have  plenty  of 
bulk  in  the  concentrate  mixture  as 
well  as  a  high  protein  content;  there 
would  therefore  be  nothing  gained 
by  grinding  the  legume  hays  and  in¬ 
corporating  them  into  the  mixture. 
Also,  with  the  hay  consisting  of  con¬ 
siderable  legumes,  it  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  feed  a  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  containing  a  protein  content  as 
high  as  that  just  compounded.  A 
feed  mixture  containing  about  18  per 
cent  protein  would  be  ample;  in  ad¬ 
dition  it  has  the  decided  advantage 
of  utilizing  a  much  higher  amount  of 
the  cheaper  home  grown  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  instead  of  so  much  of  the 
expensive  high  protein  concentrate 
feeds. 

A  suitable  poundage  combination 
to  make  one  ton  of  18  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed  mixture,  using  the  feeds 
you  mention,  would  be:  Corn-and-cob 
meal  950,  wheat  bran  450,  distillers’ 
corn  dried  grains  330,  cottonseed 
meal  115,  soybean  oil  meal  115,  io¬ 
dized  stock  salt  20,  and  steamed 
bone  meal  20. 


The  Albino  Horse 

Could  you  tell  me  about  the  Albino 
horse  and  its  club  for  registration.  I 
liked  last  year’s  story  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  “Under  The  Saddle”. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  R.  J. 

The  Albino  Horse  is  a  type  rather 
than  a  breed  and  was  produced  by 
selection.  They  are  all  white  in 
color  and  of  saddle  type  conforma¬ 
tion,  usually  with  three  gaits — walk, 
trot  and  canter.  The  association  for 
their  registry  is  known  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Albino  Horse  Club,  Butte,  Neb¬ 
raska;  Mrs.  Ruth  Thompson  is  sec¬ 
retary.  In  addition  to  registration 
this  association  publishes  a  magazine, 
The  American  Albino,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  these  in¬ 
telligent  horses.  They  are  regularly 
used  by  circuses  and  rodeos  for  their 
flashy  appearance,  as  well  as  for 
their  good  horse  sense. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison.... . 7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 5.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  5.50 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 


M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


—Then  weather  or  field  condi¬ 
tions  WILL  NOT  STOP  YOU 
from  cleaning  cow 
barns  and  yards  every 


PATENTS  GRANTED 
AND  FENDING 
TRADE  MARKS  REG 
U  S  FAT  Of! 


You  can  spread  over  snow  or  mud  while  the 
manure  is  fresh  and  has  the  highest  fertilizing 
value  All  mechanisms  —  unloading,  shredding 
and  spreading  are  driven  direct  from  the  tractor 
power  take-off.  The  shredder-spreader  unit  is 
removable  —  you  then  have  a  self-unloading 
wagon  too,  for  use  with  or  without  extension 
sides  or  chopped  hay  extension  screens. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION  J 
Dept,  ny-22  Galion,  Ohio 


SIZES  ^ 

150  Bushel 
100  Bushel 
75  Bushel 


MODEL  31 -A  HEAVY-DUTY  DUMP  WAGON 
Built-in,  tractor-power  operated,  hydraulic  hoist  for 
quick,  safe,  easy  dumping.  Capacity  4  VS  ton  max.; 
7  ft.  x  12  ft.  platform.  Attachments  available  for  150 
bu.  grain-tight  box,  42"  stake  rack,  stock  rack,  hay 
rack,  chopped  hay  extensions  and  gate.  Automotive 
type  steering;  roller  bearing  wheels. 

MODEL  21 -A  HI-SPEED  WAGON 

Similar  construction,  and  convertibility  of  Model  31 -A 
except  it  has  a  stationary  7  ft.  x  14  ft.  platform  (no 
hoist)  3-ton  max.  capacity,  and  100  bu.  grain  box. 
MODEL  11-A  WAGON  GEAR 

Telescoping  reach-pole  and  adjustable  bolsters  permit 
use  with  Cobey  Wagon  Boxes,  home-made  or  manu¬ 
factured  boxes.  Extra-strong  construction;  3-ton  cap. 


ENGINEERED  TO 
OUT -PERFORM 
AND  BUILT  TO 
Ouf-LASJ  ALL 


&ONF0R 

c0literaturea 


■  ■  ■  —  mm  mm  — mm  mm  mm  m 

|  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  NY-22  Galion,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

.  !□  Power  Driven  □  21-A,  Hi-Speed  □  Utility  Wagon  B< 

L  |  Spreader  Wagon  _ 

l|  [3  2-Wheel  Trailer 

lo  31 -A,  Dump  Wagon  Q  11-A,  Wagon  Gear  D  2-Wheel  Tilting 
g  Platform  Wagon 

|  Name _ Address _ 

I  City  Stnte _ 


s. 


GET  FASTER  CUTTING  LONGER  with  a 


One  Man 


Chain  Saw 


Less  ^ 
Down  Time 
Than  Any 
Other  Saw 


More  Power  Per 
Pound  Than  Any 
Other  Saw 


There  are  two  big  plus  factors  in  favor  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw.  First,  it’s  the 
only  saw  weighing  as  little  as  27  pounds  that  has  a  4  horsepower  engine.  And 
second,  field  tests  under  severe  operating  conditions  have  clearly  shown  that  a 
Homelite  needs  less  down  time  for  maintenance  or  sharpening  than  any  other  saw. 

Put  these  factors  together  and  you  get  everything  you  want  in  a  saw  .  .  .  easier 
handling,  faster  cutting  and  lower  maintenance  cost.  Built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline  engine  driven  units,  this  saw  will 
perform  easily  and  perfectly  on  every  type  of  cut.  Try  it  once  and  you’ll  use  it 
always.  Send  for  complete  information. 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2602  Riverdale  Awe,,  Port  Ch«st«r,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

0  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name _ _ *  _ _ 

Address _ _ 

T own - : _ County _ State~ 


V. 


, 


Note  that  the  drive  for  this  power  take-off  is  not  through 
the  transmission  gears,  but  direct  from  flywheel  through  its 
own  separate  clutch  and  reduction  gear.  More  power  at  the 
take-off  and  constant  speed  regardless  of  gear  in  which  trac¬ 
tor  is  driven  enable  you  to  better  meet  varying  field  conditions. 


the  BIG  feature  of  a  BIG  Tractor! 


im 

m 


: .  f:j 


M 

m 


Sure,  the  Oliver  “77”  and  “88”  are  BIG  tractors.  Farmers 
have  long  known  that  an  Oliver  has  what  it  takes  for  the 
toughest  of  farm  jobs. 

But  these  tractors  also  have  one  BIG  additional  feature 
which  makes  any  tractor  not  having  it,  old  fashioned.  This 
BIG  feature  is  the  Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off.  This  addi¬ 
tional  feature  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  your  next 
tractor  being  an  Oliver. 

Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off  means  that  the  drive  for 
Combine,  Corn  Picker  or  Sprayer  is  independent  of  the 


tractor  transmission  or  clutch.  When  you  change  gears, 
the  power  take-off  speed  does  not  change  nor  is  power 
interrupted.  A  separate  clutch  for  this  power  take-off  en¬ 
ables  you  to  start  or  stop  operation  of  the  driven  machine 
quickly  and  conveniently. 

Why  content  yourself  with  any  tractor  not  having  this 
BIG  feature?  The  Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off  is  just 
more  proof  that  “you  get  more  for  your  dollar  from 
Oliver.”  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 


"'<-•¥»  >'1®  >  ' 
<1  y,  » 


i 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY " 


i 


The  Oliver  Corporation,  F16-2, 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Oliver  Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off. 


Name . 

\ 

4  4  I  Address. . . . 

I 

1  City . 

1 

I  i  farm . acres. 


.R.IF.D . .  .State 


♦ 


% 
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New  1952  Fashion  Book 
_ Spring  and  Summer 

All  set  for  Spring-Summer  sew¬ 
ing?  So  is  the  season  — all  ready  to 
present  you  with  the  most  attractive 
fashions  we’ve  seen  for  many  a  year! 

The  Spring  -  Summer  Fashion 
Book,  Fashion  World,  shows  these 
lovely  styles  in  well-cut  pattern  de¬ 
signs  that  you  can  easily  make  for 
yourself.  Our  comprehensive  collec¬ 
tion  includes:  Coats,  bolero  suits, 
skirts  and  blouses,  also  the  two-piece 
in  all  its  aspects.  There  are  casual 
dresses  to  live  in,  full-skirted  young 
fashions,  flattering  styles  for  mature 
figures,  summer  washables,  with 
home  frocks  and  aprons. 


For  hot  weather,  see  the  younger 
sunbacks  and  other  cool,  cool  cottons 
for  all  ages. 

For  the  youngsters,  note  the  play- 
togs  and  pretties. 

How  to  Mak§  Buttons  is  another 
feature! 

All  these  pages  add  up  to  over 
125  pattern  designs  delightfully  and 
helpfully  shown  especially  fpr  home 

sewing. 

Take  this  grand  book  for  your 
guide.  Sew  with  success,  and  save 
with  pleasure!  Price,  just  20c,  for  the 
1952  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  Bath  —  From  River  to 
Porcelain  Tub 

One  of  the  most  important  rules 
for  good  health  is  to  keep  clean.  Al¬ 
most  all  indoor  dirt  of  any  kind 
carries  germs;  almost  all  germs  are 
injurious  to  health.  Cleanliness  is 
not  newly  discovered.  Many  cen¬ 
turies  ago  people  were  taught  that 
“cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness”. 

Long  before  that  era,  bathing  in 
the  River  Nile  is  mentioned  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  records.  As  for  river  bathing, 
still  today  ip  India  the  ancient 
custom  survives  when,  at  daybreak, 
thousands  of  these  religious  people 
go  down  to  the  Ganges,  or  to  the 
Jumna,  to  bathe  in  the  waters  sacred 
to  the  Hindu.  Moreover  fresh  cloth¬ 
ing  follows  these  daily  baths. 

One  of  the  oldest  places  mentioned 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  is  Mes¬ 
opotamia.  Yet  in  Mesopotamia’s 
ruins  fully  equipped  bathrooms  have 
been  found.  Tubs,  washbasins  and 
sewage  systems  were  there.  The 
flushing  facilities  were  provided  by 
tanks  with  dippers  attached.  The 
Hebrews  of  those  ancient  times  are 
now  called  “the  fathers  of  public 
health”.  Many  of  their  laws  were  a 
development  of  rules  for  cleanliness 
as  the  means  to  health. 

At  one  time  ancient  Rome  had  800 
baths  within  the  city  limits.  Some  of 
these,  extravagantly  made  of  exquis¬ 
ite  marble,  furnished  both  hot  and 
cold  water.  Still  standing  are  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  an 
elaborate  structure,  and  others. 

The  Homans  were  not  alone  in  this 
type  of  personal  care  and  vanity. 
The  Orientals,  the  Brahmins  of  In¬ 
dia,  the  Mohammedans  of  the  near 
East,  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  and 
Burma,  and  the  Greeks  all  built 
varied  versions  of  the  bath.  Individ¬ 
uals  and  cities  tried  to  outdo  one 
another  in  the  money  spent  upon 
them. 

There  followed  in  later  centuries 
a  complete  change  of  viewpoint  as 
to  the  methods  and  healthfulness  of 
bathing.  Some  of  our  American  col¬ 
onists  forbade  the  bath  as  a  practice 
dangerous  to  health. 

.But  America  of  the  19th  century 
did  pioneer  in  putting  bathrooms 
and  bathtubs  into  private  homes.  In 


Cranberries  Always  R  in  Season 


Read  Fine  Print  with 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

READING 
GLASS 

Covers  more  than  a  full  col¬ 
umn  in  newspaper  or  phone 
book.  New  rectangular-shape 
precision  lens — lightweight,  MAIL 
easy  to  hold.  Choice  of  ebony,  COUPON 
burgundy,  ivory.  At  your  -r/viwY 
dealer,  or  direct  postpaid.  '  UU  AT 


Chicken  and  cranberries  are  team 
mates.  Now  you  can  have  both  all 
year  ’round.  Some  of  us  put  up  cran¬ 
berries,  just  as  with  other  fruits. 
But  the  canned  cranberry,  whole 
berries  or  jellied,  found  at  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  solves  the  problem  for  those 
who  have  not  their  own  jars  on  the 
pantry  shelves,  as  jelly  or  sauce. 

Whichever  way  the  chicken  is 
served,  fried,  roast,  barbecued  or 
fricassee,  the  tang  and  color  taste  ex- 
red  berries  are  a  natural  taste  ex¬ 
pectancy.  Here  are  ways  to  get  vari¬ 
ety  of  cranberry  flavor  with  that 
chicken  dinner. 


Spicy  Cranberry  Conserve 
Use  1  pound  can  jellied  cranberry 
sauce;  Vz  cup  raisins;  %  teaspoon 
cloves;  Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon;  juice 
of  1  lemon.  Crush  jellied  cranberry 
sauce  with  a  fork  or  beat  with  a  ro¬ 
tary  beater.  Add  spices  and  lemon 
juice.  Plump  raisins  in  hot  water. 
Drain  and  add  to  cranberry  mixture. 

Cranberry  Chutney 
Use  1  pound  can  whole  cranberry 
sauce;  Vz  cup  raisins;  Vz  unpeeled, 
cored  apple,  chopped;  Vz  cup  finely 
chopped  celery;  1  teaspoon  powdered 
ginger.  Combine  all  ingredients. 
Store  in  refrigerator  for  several 
hours  so  that  the  flavors  may  blend 
thoroughly. 


j  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  Optical  Co. 

I  535-14  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  rush  my  B&L  Reading  Glass  In  color 

checked:  ebony,  burgundy,  ivory,  for  which  I  | 
enclose  $3.75. 

NAME _ 

|  R.F.D.  or  STREET _ _  j 

1  CITY _ STATE _  I 

' - ! 

Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 


Chicken  and  cranberries,  always  a  complement  to  each  other,  have  added 
attraction  when  cranberries  are  served  in  different  ways :  chutney,  con¬ 
serve,  etc.,  as  in  recipes  herewith. 


You'll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine —  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quftk  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


Just  fill  ruts,  shallow  holes,  cracks  or 
rough  spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7B  Quick 
Floor  Patch  Cement  to  restore  an  even 
surface.  Easily  applied.  Hardens  qir'ckly 
and  stays,  in  place.  Ask  for  Smooth-On 
No.  7B  by  name  and  number  at  your 
hardware  store.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 
us.  Sizes  1-,  5-  and  20  lbs. 

7  3  Leaflet,  also 
40-paga  Handbook 


FREE 


the  early  1850’s  a  popular  novel  was 
written  about  Irving  Place  where 
New  York  City’s  Academy  of  Music 
then  stood.  The  author  of  that  book 
described  one  palatial  mansion 
which  had — wonder  of  wonders — “a 
marble  bath,  with  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  placed  in  an  anteroom  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  and  disguised  as  a 
divan,  with  concealing  cushions.” 

Having  found  bathtubs  acceptable 
in  private  residences  they  were  tried 
out  in  public  places  such  as  hospitals 
and  hotels. 

The  traditional  British  “tin  tub”, 
innocent  of  plumbing,  and  set  upon 
the  bedroom  floor  where  it  is  filled 
with  pitcherfuls  of  water,  is  still  no 
novelty  in  rural  England  and  small 
towns.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  snow  is  never  quite  so  white 
As  up  in  old  Vermont; 

The  sun  is  never  quite  so  bright 
As  up  in  old  Vermont; 

And  when  it’s  a  native’s  time  to  die, 
He  always  wants  to  come  and  lie 
Up  where  the  mountains  touch 
the  sky 

Way  up  in  old  Vermont. 

That  is  February  on  a  brilliant 
day — the  dazzling  whiteness  of  our 
landscape  with  its  clean-cut  lights 
and  shadows,  its  absolute  blue-white¬ 
ness.  And  that  is  why  some  of  our 
foremost  painters  of  winter  scenes 
call  our  town  “home.” 


Five  chain  saws  are  singing  and 
whining  in  the  woods  about  us. 
Snow  has  come  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet  or,  as  the  lumberman  puts  it, 
“It’s  up  to  the  top  of  my  pants.” 

The  mercury  has  dropped  as  low 
as  20  below;  then,  fickle  as  April,  it 
has  gone  to  70  and  80  degrees  in  the 
sun.  Rain  followed  and  left  the  snow 
two  feet  deep.  Crust  formed  on  top, 
the  slight  crust  that  holds  a  dog  but 
lets  the  deer  break  through. 

The  crust,  however,  is  also  hard 
on  man  and  horse.  Put  a  man’s 
weight  on  it,  and  it  may  hold  for  two 
or  three  steps.  Then  it  breaks.  A 
man  never  knows  how  heavy  his 
feet  are,  until  he  has  had  these  forest 
gymnastics  eight  hours  a  day.  But 
the  horses  break  through  at  every 
step. 

In  our  little  Hollow,  there  are  six 
small  farmsteads  in  an  irregular 
cluster.  This  Winter  five  of  them 
are  occupied.  In  the  first  barn  are 
two  horses,  at  the  new  home  there 
are  three,  in  our  barn  four  and,  in  j 
another  just  south  of  us,  there  are  j 
seven  of  these  faithful  beasts.  So,  I 
where  there  is  logging,  as  in  the 
hardwoods  this  year,  Old  Dobbin,  j 
Kit,  Jerry,  Rudolph,  Cola,  Chub,  ! 
Barney,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  good 
horses,  find  plenty  to  do. 

But  that  is  true  too  for  man  and 
boy,  woman  and  girl,  anywhere  on 
Vermont  farms,  uphill  or  in  hollow. 

Mother  Bee 


Leaflet  tells  all  about  Smooth-On 
Quick  Floor  Patch  Cement.  Smooth- 
On  Handbook  is  filled  with  useful  re¬ 
pairs  to  home  equipment.  170  pictures. 
Write  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  39, 
570  CsBfflampaw  Ate.,  Jersey  City  4,  K.  J. 

vi*  SMOOTH-ON 

QUICK  FLOOR  PATCH  CEMENT 


SMOOTttON 

CMExn 


IMKVaM 

NhmMmio 

Knot  Mart 


nn>74> 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

|  Large  17  z  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  8upply  limited. 
44th  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to-minute  styles.  Dresses  — 
street,  house — Dress  Goods — cotton, 
rayon.  Hosieiy,  Lingerie,  Greeting 
Cards.  Beautiful  Samples.  Wonder¬ 
ful  Values.  Make  Easy  Sales.  Good 
Profits  —  without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  First.  Write  now. 
MITCHELL  &  CHURCH  CO. 
Dept.  210,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FLAME-PROOF 

Treated  FABRICS,  DRAPERIES,  RUG,  and  CLOTH¬ 
ING  prevent  FIRE  from  spreading.  FLAME-PROOF 
also  protects  draperies  from  coal  gas  acids.  $1.00  pkg. 
postpaid  makes  2  quarts  of  solution,  $1.50  economy 
pkg.  makes  I  gallon.  SIMPLE  DIRECTIONS. 
J.  0.  SAUNDERS  PRODUCTS, 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 
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Prize  winner  praises  speed  of  Active  Dry  Yeast 


Grandmother  is  Top  Cook 
at  New  Jersey  State  Fair 


Little  Linda  Diane  Schanck  is 
mighty  proud  of  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  prize  ribbons — and 
well  she  might  be!  They  prove 
that  Mrs.  Lillian  P.  Schanck  is 
a  first-rate  cook.  For  20  years 
now  Mrs.  Schanck  has  been  en¬ 
tering  cooking  contests  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Fair  .  .  .  and 
she’s  been  a  consistent  prize 
winner.  Just  last  fall  she  added 
11  awards  to  her  collection! 

Mrs.  Schanck,  who  lives  in 
Cranbury,  New  Jersey,  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  many  prize- winning 


cooks  who  praise  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  so  easy 
to  use,”  she  says.  “And  it  really 
rises  in  a  hurry!” 

It’s  wonderful — the  rich, 
delectable  flavor  of  yeast-raised 
goodies.  A  treat  for  your  family 
— and  nourishing,  too!  When 
you  bake  at  home,  use  yeast. 
And  use  the  best  —  Fleisch'- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast!  It’s 
fast  rising,  fast  dissolving — 
stays  fresh  for  months.  For 
grand  results  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


'SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Removal 
Filter  takes  out  iron  rust  and 
other  foreign  matter 
leaves  water  sparkling  clear. 
Learn  how  little  it  costs 


Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folka 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches*  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  !• 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  Sjt45 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair ! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Eater 
Buboer  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.'  329,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


BINOCULARS  "*\ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  end 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42 IV)  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  1)  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-32 
.438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  J 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  ana  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
bccauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  Of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun.  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  wilt  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  656-J,  FRONTIER  BLOG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  1  umpe 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high:  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  TTse  any  %  to  %  HP  motor, 

Does  Nnt  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. V 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  VI 


ROSA  RAY’S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 

We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
or  a  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31, 
1952.  Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only  — 


RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


PATCHWORK  SILKS 


VELVETS 


minnow  assortments  •  4  interesting  Desigr 
Patterns.  Lovely  cilki  t  rayons  2  lbs.  Only  98t 
(plus  postage).  Transparent  Velvets  2  lbs.  Ont> 

$1.98  (plus  postage).  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  cheek,  money  order,  or  pay  Eastman. 

HARSON  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept..|2  307  Mott  S170.I2 


for  quilts 
and  ruqs 
Write  tor 
FREE 
SAMPLES 


BRAIDERS  •  HOOKERS 

FREE  1952  RUGMAKERS’  GUIDE, 
INSTRUCTIONS  and  WOOL  PIECE  SAMPLES. 
Also  Automatic  Color  Selector.  Write  Today. 
GIBSON  MILLS.  BOX  I8I-E, 

CANAL  ST.  STATION.  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


-  WOOL  REMNANTS  - 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking  —  </4  yd.  up  $1.00  lb. 
Pastels  $1.25  lb.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY, 

1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
wbat  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLOG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  a 
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Choice  Spring  Patterns 

2333  —  Three  Tiers  for  Little  Girls!  New  Silhouette  for  Sunday  school, 
parties,  holidays.  Puff  or  angel  sleeves,  plus  panties.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6.’ 
Size  2,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Panties,  %  yd.  35-in.  25c. 

2047  —  Soft-Tailored  Two  Piecer  uses  fitted  jacket  lines  and  six-gore 
skirt  to  favor  the  figure.  Make  it  up  as  a  short  sleeve  cotton  or  rayon,  or 
a  long  sleeve  wool.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2207  —  New  Flared,  Cap  Sleeve  Shirtwaist  Dress.  Latest  fullness  in  the 
skirt,  neat  wing  rever  and  pocket  cuffs.  For  casual  cotton,  or  dressier  linen 
or  shantung.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

457  —  Lacy  Butterfly  Crochet  Chair  Set.  Lovely  back  piece  has  a  wing 
spread,  20  inches;  wing  width,  12-in.;  arm  piece  “wings”,  9  by  6.  Easy- to-do 
set  calls  for  only  3  large  balls  of  No.  20  crochet  thread,  in  white,  ecru,  pale 
yellow,  medium  blue.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

429  —  Beautiful  Pink  Rose  Multi-Color  with  green  leaves,  both  colors 
right  in  the  transfers!  Just  iron  off  onto  place  mats,  lunch  and  tea  cloths, 
scarves,  aprons,  guest  towels,  pillowcases.  Four  5-inch  roses  eight  1*4 -inch 
buds.  20c. 

Our  New  Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c.  See  Announcement 
on  Page  143  for  details  of  this  book. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Through  the  Coverlet  of  Snow 

Nothing  gayer  do  I  know  than  snowdrops  pushing  through  the  snow; 
Still  is  Winter’s  blanket  spread,  but  Snowdrop  is  no  sleepy-head; 
Urgent  petals  cut  their  way  upon  this  edge  of  Winter’s  day, 

Their  pale  green  striping  through  the  snow 
Marks  the  trail  where  Spring  shall  go! 

New  Jersey  —  Elsie  Lindgren 


Our  Handicrafter — Gardener  Exchange 

[Ed. :  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addessed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 


I’l  send  fine  new  cotton  materials  (one 
yard,  minimum)  for  used  dolls  no  longer 
wanted.  I  fix  dolls  up  for  kiddies  who  sel¬ 
dom  get  toys.  Also  will  send  new  ribbon 
lengths  for  small,  odd  curios.  —  A.  P., 
Pennsylvania. 


Would  anyone,  having  any  odd  pieces  of 
yarn,  or  good  knit  pieces  that  can  be 
raveled  out,  please  send  them  to  me  to 
be  used  for  afghans  for  the  soldiers  in 
hospitals?  We  need  more  yarn  badly.  — 
Mrs.  C.  L.,  Vermont. 


Would  like  to  exchange  letters  with  per¬ 
sons  named  Meadows.  — •  Mrs.  G.  P.,  New 
York. 


Like  to  hear  from  anyone  on  history  of 
the  Wisner  family,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Henry 
Wisner,  1742-1812  and  his  wife,  Suzanne 
Goldsmith),  branch  of  Edsall  tree.  — 
D.  E.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


Would  like  pen  pals,  especially  50  to  60 
years  old,  from  each  State.  —  S.  B.,  New 
Jersey. 


I’d  enjoy  elderly  pen  pals.  —  A.  S.  W., 
New  York. 


I  enjoy  pen  pals  any  age,  anywhere, 
women  only.  —  Mrs.  B.  P„  New  York, 


I  collect  coin  banks  old  or  new,  and 
old  tobacco  jars.  I’ll  send  crochet  edged 
linen  hankies,  salt  and  pepper  sets,  or 
what  would  you  like?  —  E.  M„  New  York. 


Will  send  my  salt  and  pepper  shakers  for 
old-fashioned  glass  salt  dips,  or  what  have- 
you?  —  Mrs.  D.  B„  New  York. 


I’ll  send  salt  and  pepper  shakers  for  un¬ 
usual  handkerchiefs.  — Mrs.  B.  J.,  New  York. 


I  need  odds  and  ends  of  wool  for  my 
afghan;  wil  send  old  silk  stockings  for  rug 
making.  —  Mrs.  L.  S.,  New  York. 


I’ll  try  to  send  what  you  would  like  for 
your  old  weaving  books  or  church  regional 
cook  books  of  before  1920.  Please  write 
first.  —  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Tennessee. 


Let’s  exchange  salt  and  pepper  sets  or 
handkerchiefs.  —  Mrs.  M.  G„  New  York. 


For  your  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  I’ll 
send  nice  appliqued  pot  .  holders,  dishcloth 
and  washcloth  dolls,  baby  garments,  or 
handmade  plastic  gifts.  Please  write  first, 
—  Mrs.  B.  B.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  fancy  potholders  or  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  for  plain  light  colored  silk 
of  any  kind  for  a  patchwork  quilt.  —  V.  E. 
L.,  Massachusetts. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  anyone 
to  exchange  ideas,  patterns,  etc.,  on  doll 
making.  —  H.  M.  B.,  New  York, 


Like  to  correspond  with  middleaged 
women,  or  older,  living  on  farms,  inter¬ 
ested  m  gardening,  flowers,  cooking  and 
baking.  —  Mrs,  A.  W.  S.,  New  York. 
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NOTHING  FALSE 
ABOUT  THESE  TEETH! 


Cows  need  a 
Calving-Time 
"Pick-up" 

Present-day  production  de¬ 
mands,  plus  the  extra  strain 
of  calving,  call  for  peak  performance 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Add  a 
Kow-Kare  build-up  to  avoid  costly  let¬ 
downs.  Concentrated  Kow-Kare  pro¬ 
motes  vigor  with  its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Three 
thrifty  sizes,  all  stores, 

FREE  CowBook 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonviile  9, 
Vermont 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD— WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD— ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD— UNADILLA 

Of  course  Unadilla  wood  staves' 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure- step, 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 
See  a  Unadilla  dealer — he  can 
show  you  these  and  other 
features  which  have  made 
Unadilla  the  favorite  in  the 
East  for  more  than  40  years. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C43 .  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


•  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain'j  famous  hard-chromed 
Fast-File  Tooth  is  available  in  various  sizes  to  fit  all 
mokes  of  chain  saws. 

•  There  is  nothing  false  obout  these  teeth.  They  ar© 
‘'natvrol-born"  cutters  with  a  nationwide  reputation 
for  speedy,  steady,  trouble-free  performance.  Their 
exclusive  design  enables  ony  operator  to  file  them 
eosily,  quickly,  correctly,  on  the  saw  bar. 

•  Guaranteed,  patented,  user-approved,  OREGON® 
Chipper  Chain  has  increased  timber  cut  for  thousands 
of  operators.  Put  it  on  your  saw.  If  will  soon  pay  for 
itself. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FACTORY  DEPTA7  ^ 

JJJJ  JPJPf  FILING  INSTRUCTIONS 

■  Im  Mm  mm  m  Ask  for  your  copy. 

Copyright,  1952,  by  Oregon  Sow  Chain  Corp, 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


Pharmaceutically  compounded  counter-irritant 
with  penetrating  action  .  .  .  quickly  relieves 
udder  congestion  ond  soreness.  Clean  and 
easy  to  apply. 

8ig  16  a;,  bottle  only  SI.  si  your  dealer,  or  write 


In  Defense  of  Co-op 
Livestock  Auctions 

The  conditions,  mentioned  in  the 
article  “Cooperative  Livestock  Auc¬ 
tions”,  in  the  February  2  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  do  exist 
but  they  do  not  apply,  as  the  writer 
of  that  article  seems  to  infer,  to 
farmers’  cooperative  auctions  alone; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  probably  ap¬ 
ply  least  of  all  to  farmers  auctions. 
Not  only  do  these  conditions  exist  to 
a  greater  extent  in  dealer  auctions 
and  private  sales,  but  such  was  the 
case  long  before  farmers’  auctions 
were  born. 

These  farmer  owned  auctions  are 
held  principally  for  the  sale  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  slaughter,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  dairy  cows  and  heifers 
from  nearby  farms  that  are  brought 
in  from  time  to  time.  No  dairy  cows 
are  sold  without  a  health  chart  and 
certainly  no  dairy  cattle  from  other 
States  are  sold  without  proper  health 
inspection. 

When  the  Hillsdale,  (N.  Y.)  Farm¬ 
er’s  Auction  started,  we  did  sell  a 
lot  of  dairy  cattle,  mostly  at  night 
sales,  but  soon  found  that  we  were 
getting  a  lot  of  mastitis  and  Bangs 
disease  in  our  own  dairies.  These 
sales  have  been  stopped,  but  we  will 
hold  such  sales  again  if  we  can  get 
good  dairy  cows  with  good  health 
records. 

Why  did  the  veterinarian  who 
wrote  the  article  in  question  single 
out  co-op  or  farmer  owned  auctions? 
The  farmer  owned  auctions  are  op¬ 
erated  by  farmers  to  get  a  better 
price  for  their  livestock  and  produce. 
Profits,  if  there  are  any,  go  back  to 
the  farmer.  There  is  no  incentive  for 
a  few  to  profit  from  the  many.  Why 
would  we  want  to  sell  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  back  to  the  dairy  farmer  who 
owns  the  auction,  and  who  else  but 
the  dairy  farmer  would  want  and 
finally  get  these  diseased  cows? 

Perhaps,  if  the  author  would  visit 
some  of  our  farmer  owned  auctions, 
he  might  learn  that  the  livestock 
auction  business  is  growing  very 
fast,  that  we  do  obey  the  law,  and 
that  we  do  cooperate  with  our  State 
officials  to  help  make  better  laws  for 
a  fast  growing  business. 

L.  W.  Rudolph 


EASY  THERE  UT  S  RISKY  TO  RUN 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS  ON  ONE  CHANGE 
OF  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


WHOA,  THEREIYOU 

MIGHT  BE  IN  FOR 
ANOTHER  KIND  OF 
"WOE"  WHEN  YOU  , 
WORK  YOUR  TRACTOR 
UP  TO  THE  100-HOUR 
POINT.  EVEN  SO- 
CALLED  ''BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  AAAY 
BREAK  DOWN  HERE! 


/SO 


J^VEEDOL 

gives  more  ‘Go-Ahead’  for  your  dollar! 


Conn.  Swine  Growers  Meet 

Emphasis  was  put  on  youth  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Swine  Growers  Assn,  held  in  East 
Granby,  Connecticut  on  January  24 
The  members  saw  a  4-H  Club  movie 
and  listened  to  three  young  people 
tell  of  their  experiences  on  trips 
which  they  were  awarded  as  out¬ 
standing  youth. 

All  three,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  are 
prominent  in  Connecticut  pig  raising 
circles.  Philip  Brown  of  Bloomfield 
went  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago  as  an  outstanding 
4-H  performer  in  pig  projects  last 
year.  Donald  Fish,  Jr.,  won  his 
laurels  in  a  regional  contest  and  took 
fourth  place  in  the  national  public 
speaking  contest  at  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Convention  in 
Kansas  City;  he  chose  “The  Profits 
of  Pig  Raising”  as  his  subject.  Joan 
Little  went  to  the  Girl  Scout  Buffalo 
Bill  All-State  Camp  in  Wyoming. 

These  young  people  and  others  had 
been  aided  with  their  pig  projects  by 
the  Swine  Growers  Assn,  who  sup¬ 
plied  200  pigs  to  100  young  people 
last  year.  The  program  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Bigger  and  better  plans  were 
made  for  the  coming  year  and  Aug¬ 
ustine  Gregorio  was  elected  president 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  He 
will  be  aided  by  Donald  Fish,  Sr., 
vice-pres.,  Norman  Little,  secy.,  and 
Prof.  John  A.  Christian,  treas. 


STILL  'GO-AHEAD'  APLENTY  WITH  A  FULL  150  HOURS 
OF  SAFE,  TROUBLE-FREE  OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN 
YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  . , ,  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL 
BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


vmeN 

PITMAN  Jjj 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
e  a  .  for  Passenger  Cor*  *  .  ,  Trucks  ,  ,  ,  Tractors. 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


“Doesn’t  Wool  Make  You  Itch?” 
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Now  any  flockowner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader  and  Candler.  A  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour — consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate— no  difficult  adjustment* 

•  Cannot  get  out  of  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  Itself.  Graded  and  Candled 
Eggs  bring  better  prices. Send  for  free  1952  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  IS 

weeks  old  l'ullets.  Also  NEW' 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Bay  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


ONLY\ 

$|  g.50 

Complete 
F.O.B.,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvillo,  N.  J. 


Now  Hatching  . . . 

Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns, 
production  -bred 
Beds  and  Rod- 
Bocks.  37  years 
producing  healthy 
chicks.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE 
Folder  and  prices. 


0.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON.  RUSHVILLE.  N.  Y. 


THEY  LIVE  •  THEY  LAY  •  THEY  PAY 


For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits — ‘ORDER 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks 
that  give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight 
gains  that  mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  BARRED  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS. 
WHITE  ROCKS.  CORNISH,  All  Crosse*.  15.000 
Breeders.  For  full  information,  write  — 


L.  P.  GUNSCH,  Box  N.  R.  3.  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


Our  39th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  A  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  A 
Breeders.  We  buy  no  eggs.  JUNIATA  POULTRY 
FARM,  BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.,  Unsexed  Fits.  Ckla. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH. . .$12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks . .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . .  I0.00(8t.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


GRAYBIL  L  S  CHICKS 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED  PULL0RUM  CONTROLLED 


For  Bigger  Profits,  write  for  free  prices  on  our  large 
Type  YVh.  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  also  Wh. 
Bocks  and  Cross  Breeds.  Personal  supervised  breeders. 
St.  Hatch  or  Sexed.  Postpaid.  Live  Del.  Guaranteed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  FARMS,  Box  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BARRED  Holland  X  White  Leghorn 
Cross  Breed  Baby  Chicks 

The  White  Egg  Layer  often  called  Speckled  Roman*. 
Also  White  Leghorn,  White  Roek  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire*.  PULLETS,  COCKERELS  or  STRAIGHT 
RUN.  Males  3  cts.  up;  Pullets  26  cts.  up.  Ohio- 
U.  S.  Aproved.  Write  for  Price  List. 

WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


Cornish-X-Hampshiresj  Comlsh-X-Rocks ; 
A  u  s  t  r  a-X-Whites;  Wyandottes-X-Rock; 
Hampshire-X-Rocks ;  Minorca-X-Leghorns, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  and  broilers.  Pullorum 
Passed.  U.  S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box826-B,  Decatur,  III. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5.  PA. 


CH' 


Make 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  o  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 
supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com- 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 


Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ’’Heavies”? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 


Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  HEAD  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


C 


(food 


Befor#  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 

C  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they're  bred,  what  they'll  do  for  you.  All 
ff  chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 
5  N.Y.  — U.S.  APPROVED  — 

C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CRED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
8*  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

844  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


she 


What  “Sterling”  is  to  Silver, 
CHRISTIE’S  SPIZZERINKTUM 
New  Hampshires  is  to  the  “All- 
Purpose”  Bird  .... 

•  When  a  woman  buys  silver 
need  learn  no  more  about  the 
product  than  that  it  carries  the  name 
“Sterling.”  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  poultry  raiser  who  buys  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires.  He  knows  that 
Christie’s  is  a  superior  meat-type  bird  that  has 
the  abililty  to  produce  eggs  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  prove  profitable  to  flock  owners,  hatcherymen, 
broiler  growers,  processors,  packers  and  finally,  to 
the  consuming  public.  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rock*.  N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.  Box  2,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

FROM  OUR  OWN  FARM 
BRED  FOR  PROFITS  FOR  YOU 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  —  ORDER  NOW 

BOX  288  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


CtauMt 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  btoodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  coekerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Claaser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


"FARMERS’  FRIEND  "  CHICKS 

As  a  reward  for  ordering  yoar  chleks  foir  weeks  In  advanet 
wt  will  send  yoa  WOLF  “AAA”  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regular  “AAA”  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  7  Breeds  backed  by  42  years  of  rigid  floek 
Improvement  work.  Prompt,  eoarteoas  service  with  overnight 
delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  you  how  to  make  money  with  your  poultry. 
Tells  all  about  WOLF  FARMERS'  FRIEND  CHICKS  from 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed  Flocks. 


WOLF 


•’FARMERS’ 

FRIEND” 


DEPT.S 


HATCHERY 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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Top  Honors  in  Egg  Laying  Tests 


The  highest  production  in  the  past 
year’s  egg  laying  tests,  based  on 
points,  was  secured  from  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  with  the  incrossbreds 
second.  The  full  report  on  all  breeds 
is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  point  scores 
were  based  on  egg  weights,  with 
two-ounce  eggs  receiving  a  value  of 
one  point;  heavier  and  lighter  eggs 
varied  from  this  average  according 
to  a  scale  of  point  values  approved 
by  the  Council  of  American  Official 
Poultry  Tests. 

An  entry  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 
from  the  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Missouri  Egg 
Laying  Test  took  top  place  for  the 
year  with  a  score  of  4,030.25  points, 
3,688  eggs,  an  average  of  310.01 
points,  283.7  eggs  a  bird.  As  can  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Table  1,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  high  Rhode  Island 
Red  pen  was  considerably  better 
than  the  average.  This  holds  true  in 
all  breeds  where  there  was  a  large 
number  of  entries.  For  instance,  in 
the  White  Leghorn  breed  the  highest 
pen  scored  3,913.60  points,  3,736  eggs 
(301.0  points,  287.4  eggs  a  bird), 
whereas  the  breed  average  was  only 
227.4  points,  219.3  eggs. 

The  best  entry  of  Leghorns  ranked 
second  among  all  breeds  for  the 
year;  it  was  sent  to  the  Western 
New  York  Egg  Laying  Test  by  Burr’s 
Poultry  Farm  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
Table  2  lists  the  10  highest  pens  in 
the  country  for  the  past  year. 

Not  only  did  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  have  the  honor  of  taking  first 
place  in  pen  scores  but  an  individual 


Red  was  the  highest  bird  in  the 
country.  She  was  entered  in  the 
Storrs,  Conn.,  test  by  Harco  Or¬ 
chards,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  and  her 
production  for  50  weeks  was  339 
eggs  that  scored  368.9  points. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Hen  of  the  Year 

High  hen  in  the  1950-51  egg  laying 
tests  was  this  Rhode  Island  Red, 
held  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Richards, 
owners,  Harco  Orchards  and  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  South  Easton,  Mass. 
The  production  of  this  hen  for  50 
weeks  was  339  eggs  that  scored 
368.9  points. 


WmmmM 


Photo:  Schupp  Studio,  Mtn.  Grove,  Mo. 


Top  Pen  of  the  Year 


These  Rhode  Island  Red  hens  took  top  pen  honors  in  the  nation’s  latest  egg 
laying  tests;  they  are  owned  by  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
For  the  50-week  test  period  they  laid  a  total  of  3,688  eggs,  representing 

4,030.25  points. 


Table  1 — Production  Summary  of  All  Entries  in 
U,  S.  Official  Egg  Laying  Tests  for  1950-51 


\ 

No.  of 

Point3 

Eggs 

Ave.  egg 

birds 

I>er 

per  Per  cent 

size — oz. 

Breed 

entered 

bird 

bird  mortality 

per  dozen 

Rhode  Island  Red  . 

.1,898 

236.6 

225.6 

13.7 

24.96 

Incrossbred  . 

.1,079 

234.0 

224.0 

16.5 

24.88 

Delaware  . 

230.9 

227.2 

0 

24.32 

Ancona  . 

227.7 

220.1 

7.7 

24.68 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn . 

.4,888 

227.4 

219.3 

14.1 

24.72 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  . . . . 

.  780 

223.3 

214.0 

13.1 

24.86 

Crossbred  . 

215.7 

207.3 

13.6 

24.80 

White  Wyandotte  . 

212.3 

204.9 

11.5 

24.72 

Marlboro  . 

209.4 

199.0 

7.7 

25.04 

New  Hampshire  . 

203.8 

195.6 

13.5 

24.82 

Black  Minorca  . 

193.8 

182.2 

2.6 

25.26 

•White  Plymouth  Rock . 

190.7 

183.5 

16.3 

24.78 

Black  Australorp  . 

.  169 

190.0 

184.6 

23.7 

24.58 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock. 

.  26 

175.1 

173.5 

15.4 

24.18 

Light  Sussex  . 

.  13 

174.9 

167.7 

30.8 

24.84 

Black  Leghorn  . 

149.1 

145.1 

7.7 

24.54 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  . . . 

.  13 

147.4 

149.5 

7.7 

23.70 

California  Gray  . 

.  26 

137.5 

140.6 

46.1 

23.54 

Brown  Leghorn  . 

132.3 

127.6 

27.5 

24.72 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  . 

107.4 

99.5 

15.4 

25.58 

Light  Brahma  . . 

.  13 

83.4 

83.9 

38.5 

23.88 

All  breeds  . 

12,493 

220.2 

211.6 

14.5 

24.80 

Table  2 — Ten  Highest  Pens 

Bank  Owner 

,  All  U.  S.  Standard 

Test  Breed 

Tests 

Points 

Eggs 

1  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

2  Burr’s  Poultry  Farm,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

3  H.  E.  Norman,  Richland,  Georgia. 

4  George  M.  Heberer,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

5  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

6  Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

7  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

8  Capital  B’d’g  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich. 
0  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich. 


Missouri  RIR  4,030.25 
West.N.Y.  WL  3,913.60 
Georgia  RIR  3,900.95 
Texas  WL  3,855.10 
West.N.Y.  RIR  3,815.70 
Conn.  RIR  3,792.75 
Penna.  RIR  3,787.15 
Florida  WL  3,776.00 
Okla.  WL  3,772.00 
Missouri  WL  3,752.15 


3,688 

3,736 

3,607 

3,661 

3,694 

3,485 

3,628 

3,665 

3,550 

3,506 
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Ideal  for  broilers  —  grow  fast,  feather 
evenly,  dress  clean  (no  dark  pin  feath¬ 
ers)  meat  is  tender  and  delicious,  weigh 
up  to  5  lbs.  at  13  weeks! 


Wonderful  Layers  —  mature  early,  into 
persistent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 
Cold  weather  doesn’t  slow  them  up  a 
bit.  (Our  breeders  for  generations  have 
braved  winters’  coldest  in  our  famous 
open  front  houses.) 

It’ll  pay  you  to  try  Tolman’s  Rocks  this 
year.  Baby  Chicks  or 
Hatching  Eggs  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Every  breeder  100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum 
Clean. 

Write  today  for  FREE 
circular  describ¬ 
ing  this  famous 
strain. 

Joseph  Tolman.  founder 


TOLMANr 


Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


CHAMBCRUH 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Six- Link)  CHICKS 

Order  Early  I  You  can  depend  on 
Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks  and 
Red-Rocks  for  meat  and  egg 
profits.  Proven  on  hundreds  of 
farms.  Backed  by  25  years 
breeding.  „  „  „ 

All  chicks  from  our  Yt.  -  V.  8. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders. 

Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  yours  soon! 
Write  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattiei>o?o,6vt. 


Newcastle  Vaccination  for 
Broilers 

The  problems  of  protecting  broiler 
flocks  from  Newcastle  disease  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  of 
replacement  stock.  The  broiler  grow¬ 
er  is  primarily  interested  in  prevent¬ 
ing  mortality  and  growth  setbacks 
from  hatching  time  to  about  12  weeks 
of  age,  whereas  the  market  egg  or 
hatching  egg  flock  owner  is  most 
concerned  with  interruption  of  egg 
production  during  the  age  period 
from  six  months  to  about  18  months. 

The  objective  in  a  Newcastle  vac¬ 
cination  program  for  broilers  is  to 
protect  the  birds  at  as  young  an  age 
as  possible  with  as  little  reaction  or 
upset  to  the  birds  as  possible.  To 
accomplish  this,  some  sacrifice  of 
duration  and  strength  of  the  im¬ 
munity  must  be  expected.  None  of 
the  types  of  vaccine  or  methods  of 
vaccination  is  perfect  but  the  use  of 
intranasal  type  vaccine  at  day  old, 
or  during  the  first  10  days,  seems 
the  best  of  the  available  products 
for  use  on  broilers.  It  gives  the  best 
protection  during  the  first  month 
but  this  immunity  is  apt  to  begin  to 
decline  after  about  eight  weeks.  If 
the  flock  is  to  be  sold  at  10  to  12 
weeks  of  age,  this  one  vaccination  is 
generally  sufficient;  but  if  they  are 
to  be  held  to  an  older  age,  they 
should  be  revaccinated  at  six  to  eight 
weeks  with  wing-web  type  vaccine. 
.When  Newcastle  disease  outbreaks 
occur  in  other  age  groups  on  the 
same  farm,  revaccination  should  be 
done  at  five  to  six  weeks,  whether 
the  birds  are  to  be  held  longer  than 
12  weeks  or  sold  at  that  time. 

Killed  virus  vaccines  or  live  wing- 
web  type  vaccines  are  also  being 
used  on  day  old  chicks.  Our  observa¬ 
tions  to  date  indicate  that  neither  of 
these  products  is  as  satisfactory  on 
the  average,  as  intranasal  vaccine  in 
respect  to  baby  chicks. 

A.  C.  Corbett 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  mak© 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


World's  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  lor  three  generations 
—  ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  lor 
FREE  catalog  ol  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  it." 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


LIGHT  COLORED 


New  Hamps 


(J,  S.  Pullorum  Cleon 
Money-making  strain  famous  15 
years  for  egg  production,  high- 
feed  efficiency,  vigor.  Also  Sav¬ 
age  BROILER  chicks,  Cornish  X, 
Barred  X,  White  X,  New  Hamps. 

SAVAGE  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  R,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chine*.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
tost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


Raymond  s.  thomas.  Route  2,  saltillo,  pa. 


NON- BROODY  HAMPS 


Take 

gamble  out  of  your  poultry  Inv 
ment.  Try  chicks  from  our  hi 
producing,  light-colored,  non-broc 
strain  of  New  Hampshires.  M 
U.S.  R.O.P.  Pullorum  Clean 
proved.  Write  for  circular.  Box  i 


CAei4&i>  duoc\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Typo  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
X;  hite  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Red- Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Breeding  for  Disease 
Resistance 

Most  poultrymen  have  been  hear¬ 
ing  a  lot  about  “breeding  for  disease 
resistance”.  I  believe  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  confusion  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  caused  by  overlooking  the  word, 
“breeding”.  “Breeding  for  disease 
resistance”  is  entirely  different  and 
distinct  from  “Raising  for  freedom 
from  disease”,  or  even  “Raising  for 
resistance  to  disease”. 

The  disease  we  think  of  first  is 
probably  leucosis.  Every  poultryman 
has  it  in  his  flock  and  helps  pay  the 
$65,000,000  that  leucosis  extracts 
each  year.  One  must  also  remember 
that  breeding  for  resistance  to  one 
disease  does  not  necessarily  breed 
resistance  to  any  other  disease.  This 
was  well  shown  by  Drs.  Hutt  and 
Cole  at  Cornell  who  have  their  leu¬ 
cosis  resistant  “R”  line  and  leucosis 
susceptible  “S”  line.  When  blue 
comb  hit  these  two  strains  in  1947, 
it  was  the  “R”  strain  that  suffered 
the  heaviest  loss. 

They  have  found  family  differences 
(resistance),  to  name  a  few,  to 
bumble-foot,  coccidiosis,  blue- 
comb,  black-head,  internal  hem¬ 
orrhages,  discontinuous  oviducts, 
blow-outs,  and  failure  of  proventric- 
ular  wall.  Resistance  has  also  been 
shown  to  ascarides  (roundworms). 
Where  definite  differences  can  be 
shown  by  families,  a  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  set  up  to  breed  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  whatever  disease  or  con¬ 
dition  you  want  to  combat. 

E.  T.  Bardwell 


WITH 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul¬ 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines— Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

•Hen  Monthly  Production  Basia 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster ,  Pa, 


pBNIW  HAMPSHIRES 

225-300  EGG  PEDIGREED  SIRES^^tfHM 


One  of  the  two  oldest  strains  of  New  Hamps  in  the  U.  S. 

In  recent  4-yr  period  under  U  S  Record  of  Performance, 
the  qualifying  laying  average  ran  from  239  to  243  eggs 
per  bird  Egg  weights  over  25  ounces  per  dozen.  Trap- 
nested  and  pedigreed  since  1924  Body  weight  regularly 
over  5  pounds  per  pullet  Bred  consistently  for  high 
flock  averages  Progeny  tested  27  years.  The  finest  egg 
blood  money  can  buy  plus  large  hens  and  heavy,  fast- 
maturing  cockerels  to  sell  for  meat. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  GOLDEN  BROADS 

&  OTHER  MEAT  &  EGG  FOWL 

Golden  Broads — America  s  broiler  sensation — Highest  livability 
in  U  S  1951  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest  Also  New  DOMI 
NANT  WHITES  CORNISH-WH1TES— extra  profit  broilers 


E3S 


CATALOG  and  OtSCOOHTS 

introduce  NEW  GOLDEN  BLACK  SEX  LINK  PULLEio. 
HEN  BREEDER  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  other  moDey-mak 
Ing  opportunities  Write  today 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  B-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Right  Start  for  Greater  Profits 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’ 
Chicks.  Our  progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the 
inherent  abilities  to  live  and  produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets)  and  R.  I.  REDS 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


SHELLENBERGER’S 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOMESTEAD  WHITE  CROSSES 


(Silver  Columbian  Pattern).  Fast  feathering.  Econo¬ 
mical  growth.  Superior  meat  type  birds  that  are  also 
excellent  layers.  They  must  bo  good,  sales  inersased 
700%  in  In  1951  on  our  White  Crosses.  Also 
available  Our  Old  Reliable  Homestead  -Reds. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  R.  I-R,  NEWTON,  CONN. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  oft — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200.000  big, 
flurry  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  8end  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires. 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  X 
Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 

Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rooks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns. . . .  12.95  28.00 

Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  A 
8uff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra-Whites. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  &.  Black  Giants, 

Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps,  S.  L. 

Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons 


} 


:t 


PRICFS  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$12.95  $17.95  $13.90 


13.95  29.90 

15.95  19.95 


3.95 

5.95 
17.00 


«0  OC  Per  100 
Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns,  No  Extra  Chicks. 


$10-95 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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fnouf* 
ViUinia  IT 


POULTRY  AND  BROODER 
HOUSE  WINDOWS 

Warp’s  Window  Ma* 
teriais  cost  less  than 
—they  keep  out 
lold,  Rail),  Sleet, 
and  Snow. 


HOG -HOUSE 
WINDOWS 

Pigs  raised  in  this 
hog-house  grew 
to  1 10  lbs.  in  100 
days.  They  got 
Vitamin  ”D;’ 
(  which  farm 
grains  lack) 
through  Warp's 
Window  Ma¬ 
terials. 


HOT  BEDS 
Mold  In  Hiat— 
Ktnp  out  Cold 


H  WARf 


TO  TURN  COMMON  GRAIN  INTO  CALCIUM  AND  BONE 


DON'T  BE  FOOLED  BY  IMITATIONS 

Warp  Brothers’  27  years  of  manufacturing 
experience,  actual  Farm  Testing,  constant 
Research,  and  continual  improvement  is  your 
guarantee  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materi¬ 
als  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
So  don’t  take  a  chance  — don’t 
be  fooled  by  inferior  window 
materials  that  "look  the  same.” 
Be  Sure  the  name  "Warp’s” 
is  branded  along  the  edge. 
It’s  there  for  your  protection. 

CARRIED  BY  LOCAL  HARDWARE, 


WARP’S  PRODUCT 

Good  As  New 

COMPETITOR’S  IMITATION 

Gone  To  Pieces 

COMPETITOR’S  IMITATION 

Gone  To  Pieces 

WARP’SlCREENGLASS 

Good  As  New 


LUMBER  &  FEED  DEALERS 


WARP  BROS. 


BACKED  BY  27  YEARS  OF  CONSTANT 
LEADERSHIP  IN  CONSUMER  ACCEPTANCE 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Stuck’s  R.O.P.  Super  Mated  W.  Leg.  100%  Live  Del. 
257-331  Egg  Pens  Found,  stock.  I  OOStr. 1 00 Pits.  I  OOCkls. 
All  W.Usg.  egg  prod., on  our  farm? 1 4.00  $30.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Box .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special .  15.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Batches  Mon.  A  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  47c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


CAPONS  $55  per  100.  Choice  of  3  breeds,  4'As  wks. 
old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request. 
Also  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or 
roasters.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HEAVY  BREEDS  4 
to  8  weeks  old  R.O.P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
m^W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.* _ 


_  N.  H.  and  ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS  - 

From  N.  H.  &  W.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Flocks. 
Write  for  Prices. 

RED  GATE  FARM, 

BOX  457;  NEWPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.F.D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Incubating  and  Brooding 
Peachicks 

Can  peachicks  be  incubated  like 
other  poultry?  How  about  their  feed 
if  so  incubated?  If  they  are  incu¬ 
bated,  would  the  glare  from  the 
hover  light  bulb  be  detrimental  to 
them,  as  they  are  so  timid  of  every¬ 
thing  during  their  chick  days? 

Ocean  County,  N.  J.  p.  m. 

By  peachicks  you  no  doubt  mean 
the  young  of  the  peafowl.  Since  they 
are  usually  designated  just  as  young 
peafowl,  your  name  for  them  is 
therefore  very  suitable  and  could 
well  be  used  to  designate  such  young 
birds.  While  they  are  seldom  brooded 
artificially  and  incubated,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  so 
handled.  Their  incubation  period  is 
from  28  to  30  days,  as  contrasted  to 
21  days  for  chickens.  When  so 
brooded,  their  chick  feed  should  be 
of  the  same  general  kind  as  used  for 
turkeys  and  game  birds.  The  glare 
from  a  light  bulb  should  not  be  det¬ 
rimental;  but,  if  it  is,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  could  not  remove 
the  bulbs  from  an  electric  hover  as 
they  are  not  needed  to  furnish  the 
heat.  Light  bulbs,  in  most  instances, 
are  used  only  for  indicating  whether 
or  not  the  thermostat  is  operating; 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  intended 
to  attract  the  young  birds  to  the 
brooder.  Bulbs  for  either  purpose 
could  be  removed  and  yet  have  good 
brooding  results. 


Salt  for  Poultry 

When  home  grown  grains  make  up 
the  scratch  feed  of  the  farm  poultry 
flock,  what  are  your  suggestions 
about  using  salt  for  them?  c.  l.  d. 

Salt  is  fed  to  poultry  chiefly  for 
its  sodium  content,  and  only  a  very 
small  amount  is  needed.  For  young 
stock  on  range,  the  amount  of  sodi¬ 
um  found  in  the  grains  alone  meets 
the  needs  of  the  fowls  provided  no 
protein  concentrates  are  fed  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  promote  rapid  growth.  The 
range  feeding  of  meat  scrap  for  pro¬ 
tein  provides  sufficient  sodium  (in 
the  meat)  to  take  care  of  the  chick¬ 
ens’  requirements.  Last  year  in  my 
own  flock  I  omitted  all  additional 
salt  from  a  standard  type  mixture; 
upon  analysis  I  found  that  the  diet 
actually  contained  about  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent  of  salt,  all  that  is 
needed  for  poultry.  We  have  added 
salt  to  poultry  rations  just  to  be 
sure  of  a  sufficient  supply  but,  from 
experimental  evidence  available, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we 
have  fed  much  more  salt  than  was 
needed  for  poultry. 


Roosting  for  Heavy  Breeds 

My  pullets,  heavy  breed  type,  will 
not  go  on  their  roosts;  instead  they 
squat  on  the  floor  all  night.  Is  this 
bad  and  if  so,  how  can  it  be  over¬ 
come?  w.  D. 

Since  heavy  breed  pullets  do  not 
take  to  roosting  too  readily,  they 
should  be  placed  on  the  roosts  when 
they  are  quite  young  if  one  is  to 
avoid  this  trouble.  If  your  roosts  are 
too  high  for  the  birds  to  reach  easi¬ 
ly,  roosting  probably  -would  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  having  a  board,  with 
cleats  on,  running  from  the  floor  to 
the  perch.  Heavy  birds  do  not  like 
to  have  to  fly  up  to  their  roosts. 
Actually,  you  -need  not  worry  too 
much  about  the  situation.  On  some 
farms  the  practice  is  to  remove  the 
roosts  entirely;  the  birds  are  then 
allowed  to  settle  down  on  the  floor 
at  their  convenience  and  desire. 


NEUH.AUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  SiREO 


KIND  of  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  for  a  FLOCK 
of  REAL  LAYERS 

Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired  in  White  Leg. 
horns.  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Improved 
for  years  with  direct  bloodlines  LEADING 
of  famous  high  production  BREEDS, 
strains.  All  chicks  U.  S.  CROSSBREDS 
Pullorum  Passed.  HYBRIDS. 

Special  Broiler  Chicks 

Improved  with  bloodlines  of  outstanding  meat 
strains.  Nichols  New  Hampshires.  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks.  Delaware  cross.  COROC  White 
Cornish  crossbreds. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia.  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


K’  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

“Bring  in  the 

Profits " 


They  sure  will  —  they'11  increase  your  profits  by 
more  efficient  production.  With  Hawley  Leghorns 

infwirem*  eggs*  Iarger  eggs  —  and  at 

LOWEST  Feed  Cost  per  dozen.  Our  customers 
know  these  facta  to  be  true.  Years  of  trapnest 
and  progeny-test  breeding  assure  these  profitable 
results.  Try-  some  —  see  for  yourself. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

f'9°  available  Bed-Bock  Cross,  and  Gray-Leghorn 
(White  Egg)  Cross.  Plan  to  order  early.  Write 
today  for  FBEB  descriptive  folder. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FABM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


BOX  1-D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK' 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs&  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Bocks 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5,  MOSCOW.  PENNA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS* 


CHICKS  from  large  type  culled  &  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  mated  to  males  from  pedigreed  KOP  Hens.  Sexed 
or  Straight  run.  Circular  and  prices  on  request. 

SHiADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5,  McAIIsterville,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


|We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 

- 1  Large  Hens  mated  with  males,  bred  for  egg 

production.  Low  Prices  on  Str.  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BaumgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Ited  &  Red-Bock 
Crosses,  Bluminer  Strain  Wh.  Bocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAU  MGAR  D  N  ER.  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds.  Bl.  Min. 
&  Crosses.  Write  for  full  details  and  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Alright,  stupid,  don’t  stand  there, 
help  me  out  of  here!” 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  31st  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Bed  A  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 

HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


GRAY -LEGHORN  CROSS 


California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  do- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5-A.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks- 

The  Breed  With 
“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 

breed.  Catalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— Order  now  March-April  delivery 
COCKERELS  10c;  STRAIGHT  RUN  16c. 
ROCK  RIDGE  FARMS,  MONTEREY,  MASS. 

- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS- — ' 

The  kind  that  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  cannibalism.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J- 

WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  IBU; 

LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK  NEW  YORK 

TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •* 
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What’s  Ahead  for  Poultry? 

Part  II 


Should  I  keep  chickens  in  1952? 
That  is  a  question  that  many  poul- 
trymen  are  asking  right  now,  and 
I  must  admit  that  the  question  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  Certainly,  if 
a  person  were  not  completely  sold 
on  the  poultry  business,  or  did  not 
have  too  much  invested  in  facilities, 
he  could  find  several  reasons  for  not 
keeping  chickens  in  1952. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  reasons 
why  a  poultryman  might  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Feed  is  high  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  higher.  Egg  prices  have 
no  reason  to  be_  higher  than  last 
year,  since  the  number  of  layers  on 
farms  is  greater  than  last  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  just  how  much 
competition  eggs  and  poultry  meat 
will  have  from  red  meats.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  of  sows  that 
will  have  been  bred  for  spring  far¬ 
rowing.  However,  the  forecast 
by  the  U.SJD.A.  indicates  the  next 
pig  crop  will  be  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  forecasters  are  predicting 
a  larger  total  supply  of  red  meats 
which  would  stiffen  competition  with 
eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
reasons  for  keeping  poultry  in  1952. 
Most  people  who  are  in  the  poultry 
business  like  chickens,  and  would 
not  be  completely  happy  without 
them.  Most  of  us  have  facilities 
which  could  not  be  used  efficiently 
if  we  did  not  keep  chickens. 

From  my  own  viewpoint,  I  think 
1952  promises  as  much  return  for 
poultrymen  as  any  of  the  last  five 
years.  Wages  are  high  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  this  level  because  of  gov¬ 
ernment  commitments.  This  will  in¬ 
sure  good  civilian  consumption  of 
both  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experts,  our  human  popu¬ 
lation  is  increasing  by  some  6,800 
people  per  day,  offering  that  many 
more  markets.  The  Army  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  large  buyer  of  eggs  and 
poultry  meat.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  a  market  for  all  that  will  be 
produced. 

In  1952  it  will  be  necessary  to 
operate  more  efficiently  than  last 
year.  We  must  have  facilities  that 
will  conserve  our  energy.  Not  that 
we  are  getting  lazy,  but  so  we  can 
have  time  in  a  working  day  to  care 
for  more  birds  than  we  did  before, 
because  large  units  mean  less  over¬ 
head  per  bird.  Today,  farm  flock 
owners  find  themselves  competing 
with  egg  factories.  They  are  not 
making  synthetic  eggs  yet,  but  they 
are  using  factory  efficiency  to  keep 
hens. 

I  visited  a  customer  recently  who 
had  just  completed  a  10,000  bird 
laying  house,  four  floors  with  2,500 
layers  on  each  floor.  He  was  install¬ 
ing  automatic  feeders  supplied  from 
bins  overhead  that  were  fillled  by 
the  feed  company  from  a  bulk  de¬ 
livery  truck  and  a  bucket  elevator. 
The  saving  per  ton  was  $8.00,  which 
on  10  tons  used  per  week,  would 

hire  a  good  man.  His  platform  ele¬ 

vator  brings  down  the  eggs  from 
nest  rooms  close  by  and  delivers 

them  into  the  egg  room  in  the 
cellar.  We  won’t  all  be  picking  up 
eggs  in  a  building  like  this  one,  but 
we  must  realize  what  our  competi¬ 
tion  is  doing  and  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  efficiency  to  fit  our  own 
poultry  business. 

Our  marketing  practices  need  a 


Pullets  Are  Not  Laying 

My  mixed  pullets  (heavy  and 
light)  are  seven  months  old  and 
have  not  yet  started  to  lay.  I  have 
35  of  them  for  our  farm  flock,  and 
wanted  them  to  keep  us  in  eggs  this 
Winter.  I  feed  them  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat;  maybe  I  am  feeding 
them  too  much.  What  do  you  think? 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  v.r. 

One  cannot  feed  chickens  too 
much,  but  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  mash  and  grain  can  get  out  of 
proportion,  and  the  chickens  conse¬ 
quently  get  too  fat  for  satisfactory 
egg  production.  Your  birds  should  be 
laying  at  their  age  of  seven  months. 
If  they  are  in  good  health,  I  would 
discontinue  the  morning  grain,  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  extra  quart  of  mash 
instead  of  the  grain.  Their  daily  feed 
on  sueh  a  schedule  would  be  about 


little  attention  too.  Do  you  realize 
that  only  an  additional  one  cent  per 
dozen  is  as  good  *as  a  saving  of 
$3.00  on  a  ton  of  feed?  Producing 
better  eggs  is  more  than  just  spend¬ 
ing  a  little  more  time  cleaning  and 
grading.  Though  these  are  important 
too,  we  n  ow  know  that  interior 
quality  is  inherited;  so  look  to  the 
breeder  who  is  doing  something  on 
this  when  you  order  chicks. 

Start  at  least  part  of  your  chicks 
early.  Many  poultrymen  also  find  it 
profitable  to  start  some  chicks  in  the 
late  Fall.  Both  pullet  and  medium 
sized  eggs  from  these  pullets  will 
bring  nearlj1-  as  much  as'  large  ones 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  large  eggs 
are  really  up  there  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  are  many  more  labor- 
saving  practices  which  will  make 
your  poultry  business  more  efficient. 
Some  of  these  will  fit  your  farm, 
others  will  not. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  poultry 
business,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  continue  as  a  poultryman 
in  1952.  Jumping  in  and  out  of  any 
business  is  seldom  profitable.  It  looks 
like  you  will  have  to  be  better  than 
the  average  poultryman  in  1952  to 
be  successful.  You  can  be  successful 
if  you  are  efficient,  buy  good  chicks 
from  a  reputable  hatcheryman,  work 
to  improve  marketing  conditions,  and 
produce  a  product  that  is  high  in 
quality.  Robert  N.  Marshall, 
Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


We  poultrymen  know  we  can  plan 
for  the  future  only  on  the  basis  of 
present  and  known  conditions.  Many 
factors  over  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol  can  change  the  picture  sharply. 
At  present  the  number  of  layers  in 
the  country  is  three  per  cent  above 
that  of  one  year  ago.  Assuming  the 
average  yearly  increase  in  rate  of 
production  at  one  per  cent,  we  should 
have  a  total  increase  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  about  four  per  cent  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  average  egg 
consumption  are  increasing  but  this 
potential  increased  demand  for  eggs 
may  be  offset  by  the  greater  avail¬ 
ability  of  pork  and  beef.  Any  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  storage  holdings  this 
Spring  will  merely  reduce  the  spread 
between  Spring  and  late  Summer 
and  Fall  prices.  For  these  reasons 
it  seems  certain  that  egg  prices  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
must  be  below  prices  for  a  similar 
period  last  year. 

1952  may  not  be  a  year  when 
everyone  can  make  big  money  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  and  I  may  sound  pessi¬ 
mistic,  but  I  am  really  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  for  the  year  as  a 
whole.  The  number  of  late  Winter 
and  Spring  chicks  for  replacement 
stock  shows  indications  of  being 
sharply  off  for  most  sections  of  the 
country:  By  next  Fall  a  reduced 
supply  of  eggs  with  a  constantly 
strong  demand  will  bring  better 
times  for  those  poultrymen  who  are 
not  in  and  outers.  I  therefore  predict 
for  the  man  who  exercises  careful 
management,  carries  out  a  proper 
immunization  and  disease  control 
program  and  buys  the  best  chicks 
available  a  successful  and  prosperous 
year  in  1952. 

Ralph  H.  Hall, 
Brimfield,  Mass. 


three  quarts  of  mash  and  two  quarts 
of  grain. 

Actually,  the  flock  should  have  all 
the  mash  it  will  eat  from  morning 
until  evening,  and  all  the  grain  it 
will  eat  for  an  hour  in  the  late 
afternoon.  The  use  of  some  artificial 
light  at  night  (about  three  hours) 
will  cause  egg  production  to  start 
even  if  the  feeding  schedule  is  slow 
in  bringing  a  response.  Heat  is  of  no 
particular  Value  in  bringing  a  flock 
into  production.  But,  if  the  poultry 
house  can  be  kept  above  freezing, 
egg  production  will  be  more  uni¬ 
form  than  otherwise.  Heating  the 
house  is  usually  not  sound  economi¬ 
cally,  but  this  is  not  too  important 
a  factor  with  a  small  flock.  The 
temperature  should  not  go  over  70 
degrees  F.,  and  overheating  is  often 
a  cause  of  more  trouble  than  freez¬ 
ing  temperatures.  About  50  degrees 
F.  is  ideal  as  a  constant  temperature. 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 

Complete  Line 

STARTING  BATTERIES 
GROWING  BA1TERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PUNTS 

Meet  all  requirements 
of  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog 
with  factory  saving  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  FAILS 

use 

IT  KILLS  ALL  SPECIES  OF  RATS 
OYERNIGHT. 

ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS  TO  HU¬ 
MANS.  ANIMALS  AND  POULTRY. 
Acclaimed  by  Official  Bureaus  of 
both  Hemispheres. 

Sold  in  concentrated  form  with  sim¬ 
ple  directions. 

4  Ox.  (60  boits)  SI. 00  postage 
Pint  (200  baits)  $3.00  ””*10 
Write  for  free 
literature. 

Dealers 
Invited 


BIOCERTA  CORPORATION 


1  303  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16.  N.Y. 


THE  SIGN  OF  A  GOOD  POULT 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Mass.  - 
U.  S.  Approved.  For  White  Hollands 
Write  or  Visit  —  GERARD  FARM, 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


HARCO 


BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 

WINNINGS  FOR  1951 
HEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
TRIBUNE  TROPHY 

(Five  times  In  last  nine  years) 

High  Pen  Stores  Test  <aii  breeds) 

R.  I  Reds  3485  eggs  3792  pts.  (50  weeks) 

High  Pen  Rhode  Island  Test 

(All  breeds) 

Barred  Rooks  3244  eggs  3401  pts.  (50  weeks) 

Write  for  price  list. 

HARCO  ORCHARDS  &  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 
Tel.  793,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  IQ* 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
We  sell  Special  Goose  Incubator*  35-1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  Low.  Free  Folder. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  G  - 1 4,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


Ducklings 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites— Broad  Breasted  Bronze— White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  In  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  todgy. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND  rfclCHIGAN 


LINESVILLE 


POULTS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna, 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA, 


Lukas 


Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  Wh.  Hollands 
(many  of  our  Wh.  Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh 
18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults, 
Nebraskan  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 


WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS  Or  EGGS 


Goose  Raising  Booklet  —  24  Pages  —  10  cts. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  WEST  RUTLAND.  VT. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  —  FREE  PAMPHLET 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

587  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3.  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GEESE,  EGGS  and  GOSLINGS  in  season. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 

GOSLINGS  —  GEESE.  White  China.  From  Prize- 
Winning  Flock.  Now  booking  orders  for  goslings.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J.  SEITZ, 

3  FISK  ROAD,  LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 

GOSLINGS  from  New  England’s  largest  breeder. 
Exhibition  style  massive  market  type  Emden,  Tou¬ 
louse.  Over  12  lbs.  10  wks.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE 
FARM.  R-IN,  HAMPTON,  CONN. 

-  GOSLINGS  —  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  - 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  on  Request.  ADAM  KIELB, 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a 
Breeder  and  Hatcher.  Write  for  Price  List. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

USDA  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c.  Free 
oatalog.  MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Poults 


P.  0.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


*  \ 


AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
ON  BIL-MAR  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 

Send  for  price  list,  literature  from  Michigan’s  only 
Record  of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R-2  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TURKEYS* 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.S.D.A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  In  quantity  lots.  1 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  j 


Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

ALSO 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 

For  Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  and 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early.  { 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-2,  Rt.  6,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


DAY-OLD  TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad  breasted  Bronze,  Wh.  Hollands,  Beltsville  Small 
Whites  and  Nebraskans  for  Spring  Delivery.  Noted 
for  Good  Livability,  early  maturity  and  uniformity  of 
poults.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Telephone  2557 

BOX  10-R  SELLERS VILLE,  PA. 


BroadLtoreasteci 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308.  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


THEY  LIVE.  Customer  reports  to  Michigan  Poultry 
Improvement  Assn,  show  excellent  livability  for  Silver 
Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  poults- — also  Domes  &  Chaumiere  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  USDA  Beltsville  Whites.  Truck  delivery,  reason¬ 
able  prices,  early  order  discounts.  Free  catalog.  Write 
today.  Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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Operators  Call  the  John  Deere 
V,MC”  Track -Type  a  ,f  Pulling  Fool” 


IN  MUCKLAND  .  .  .  This  “MC”  owner  is  pulling 
eight  20-inch  blades,  four  inches  deep  in  third  gear. 


Where  does  the  John  Deere  “MC”  Tractor  get  all  that  pulling 
power?  That’s  the  question  most  folks  ask  when  they  look  at 
its  simple,  compact  build,  then  see  it  hustling  along  with  loads 
that  would  stall  much  larger  wheel-type  tractors. 

One  answer  is  its  simple  but  power-packed  two-cylinder 
engine.  Another  answer  is  the  sure-footed  tr&ck-type  tread 
that  neither  shifting  muck  nor  steep  hillsides  can  stop. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  wants  you  to  see  and  drive  the 
“MC.”  You’ll  see  how  easy  it  is  to  handle  .  .  .  how  you  can 
turn  it  “on  a  dime” 

.  .  .  hug  hillsides 
. . .  traverse  rough 
ground  or  ditch¬ 
es.  With  hydrau¬ 
lic  control  for  an 
ever-growing  line 
of  integral  and 
drawn  equip¬ 
ment,  it’s  just  the 
tractor  for  year- 
around  general 
farm  work,  log¬ 
ging,  bulldozing, 
orchard  work, 
and  for  the  many 
“special”  jobsthat 
pop  up  on  your 
farm.  Regular 
equipment  in¬ 
cludes  four  for¬ 
ward  speeds,  self¬ 
starter,  air-cush¬ 
ion  seat,  power 
take-off,  fenders, 
and  sod-pan. 

See  your  John 
Deere  dealer 


WOODLOT  WORK  .  .  .  Neither  mud  nor  snow  will 
stop  you  from  working  with  the  powerful,  ma¬ 
neuverable  “MC.” 


now. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


John  Deere,  Dept.  137,  Moline,  Illinois. 


Please  send  free  literature  on  "MC” 
Tractor  and  Equipment. 


Name - - R.  R. 

Town - State _ 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  booklet,  “102  Ideas  for  a 
Business  of  Her  Own”,  prepared  by 
the  Woman’s  Program  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Commerce, 
112  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  free 
for  the  asking;  it  does  not  cost  25 
cents,  as  erroneously  reported  in  the 
January  5th  column.  This  booklet 
serves  as  a  guide  to  women  who 
want  to  start  businesses  of  their  own. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
another  helpful  booket,  “A  Business 
of  Her  Own”,  that  gives  informative 
suggestions  for  pin  money  enter¬ 
prises  that  can  also  be  conducted 
at  home.  If  one  is  near  a  regional 
office  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  consultation  can  be  arranged 
by  writing  for  appointment. 

A  farmer,  whose  heifer  was  killed 
by  an  automobile,  brought  a  suit  for 
damages  for  the  value  of  the  heifer. 
The  owner  of  the  automobile  brought 
a  counter-suit  for  the  damage  to  his 
car.  The  jury  awarded  damages  to 
the  motorist.  It  was  the  verdict  of 
the  jurors  that  the  farmer’s  heifer 
was  unlawfully  on  the  highway  and 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  driver 
of  the  car  was  denied.  Farmers  must 
use  caution  when  leading  cattle 
across  highways,  and  must  keep 
fences  repaired  so  cattle  cannot  es¬ 
cape.  By  the  same  token  motorists 
should  be  observant  and  use  dis¬ 
cretion  when  they  see  cattle  on  the 
road. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ordered  Radio  Training  Association 
of  America,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to 
stop  representing  that  their  corre¬ 
spondence  course  is  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  technicians  or  repairmen  in  the 
radio  and  TV  field  or  provides  any 
practical  training  whatever.  They  are 
ordered  to  discontinue  saying  that 
persons  completing  the  course  be¬ 
come  qualified  to  hold  high-salaried 
positions  in  radio  or  TV  industry; 
that  laboratory  or  shop  equipment 
is  available  to  those  who  purchase 
the  course;  that  they  will  receive 
anything  of  value  other  than  a 
correspondence  course  of  instruc¬ 
tions  or  that  the  promoters  have  any 
connection  with  or  endorsed  by  the 
members  of  the  radio  and  TV  indus¬ 
try.  The  Radio  Training  Association 
of  America  sells  a  correspondence 
course.  If  you  can  understand  and 
study  from  their  printed  lessons,  you 
may  get  some  information;  but  if 
you  do  not  and  find  the  course  of  no 
benefit,  and  have  signed  a  contract, 
the  contract  is  binding,  unless  you 
can  prove  misrepresentation.  This 
statement  in  regard  to  the  validity 
of  a  signed  contract  is  true  of  all 
correspondence  schools  as  well  as 
other  business  contracts. 

Being  appreciative  of  both  your 
paper  and  the  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
therein,  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  the  Richmond  Times  Dis¬ 
patch,  Richmond,  Va.,  which  I  cut 
out  while  there  Christmas.  A  time¬ 
ly  warning  may  help  your  subscrib¬ 
ers  if  these  people  show  up.  I  get  a 
lot  of  excellent  information  from 
your  paper  which  I  have  been  taking 
for  a  number  of  years.  J.  p.,  jr. 

“Bargain”  paint  jobs  are  not  al¬ 
ways  as  economical  as  they  seem. 
Often,  the  painter  disappears  quickly, 
and  the  paint  may  not  be  far  behind. 
When  the  first  good  rainstorm  comes 
along,  victims  may  find  That  only 
gutters  and  downspouts  remain 
painted.  The  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment’s  Division  of  Chemistry  has 
warned  rural  home  owners  that 
many  dishonest  painters  are  current¬ 
ly  touring  the  counti'yside.  One  such 
has  been  using  by-product  tar  from  a 
municipal  gas  plant  as  asphalt  paint. 
It  looks  like  asphalt,  but  melts  in  the 
heat  and  corrodes  metal  roofing.  An¬ 
other  group  of  painters,  travelling  in 
trucks  equipped  with  paint  spraying 
equipment,  are  using  aluminum 
powder  mixed  with  old  motor  oil. 
Investigators  checking  on  one  com¬ 
plaint  found  the  building  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  streaks  of  green  paint  in 
roadside  drainage  ditches.  One  way 
to  spot  such  crooked  schemes  is  to 
look  out  for  trucks  equipped  with 
spraying  equipment  and  bearing  out- 
of-state  license  plates. 

Have  you  information  on  a  broker- 
dealer  of  Toronto,  who  claims  to  be 
acting  as  principal  in  the  sale  of 


shares  for  Kirk  Asbestos  Mines, 
Ltd.?  Have  you  any  information  as 
to  the  integrity  and  probable  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  this  company?  The 
gentleman  called  me  from  Toronto, 
offering  me  shares  at  a  low  figure! 
What  would  be  the  liabilities  of  the 
stockholder  in  the  future?  l.  e.  p. 

The  mine  was  not  listed  in  any 
reference  book  to  which  we  had  ac¬ 
cess.  Authorities  in  Canadian  stocks 
tell  us  they  were  unable  to  find  any¬ 
thing  specific  about  the  project,  but 
classify  the  stock  as  speculative,  but 
that  it  is  -being  offered  at  30  cents 
without  a  bid.  This  confirms  our 
stated  opinion  that  it  is  an  unknown 
speculative  stock  —  possibly  in  the 
mind  of  the  salesman,  who  tele¬ 
phones  on  the  chance  that  the  “hoped 
for”  client  will  be  impressed  and 
consider  that  he  is  being  offered  an 
exclusive  bargain  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  All  sorts  of  Canadian 
stock  is  being  offered  here  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  it  is  specu¬ 
lative  and  cheap.  The  worthwhile 
stock  is  not  peddled  around  in  this 
way. 

The  public  is  being  warned  to  use 
caution  in  patronizing  “gyp  linen 
shops.”  Some  merchants  rent  a  store 
for  a  short  period,  advertise  great 
bargains  and  “closing-out”  sales, 
using  gaudy  signs  to  plaster  the 
windows  for  sales  of  “linens.”  They 
place  stress  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
that  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  A 
$600  tablecloth  of  “Irish  linen”  was 
disposed  of  at  $185  as  a  bargain  be¬ 
cause  the  dealer  must  raise  cash.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  cloth  can  be 
duplicated  at  $15.  Other  goods  are 
sold  in  the  same  manner.  When  the 
trick  is  played  out  in  one  location, 
these  dealers  move  and  start  over 
again.  If  the  dealer  is  making  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  for  his  goods,  if 
you  feel  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
his  statements,  keep  your  pocket 
book  closed  and  make  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  standing  of  the  dealer. 

Enclosed  find  a  booklet  on  growing 
mushrooms  which  I  received  from 
Seattle,  Washington.  It  has  interested 
me  into  going  into  the  mushroom 
business  for  profit.  Before  investing 
any  money  would  like  your  advice 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  should  con¬ 
sider  this  proposition.  f.  k. 

New  York 

Mushrooms  are  not  difficult  to 
grow,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  any 
organization  that  offers  to  buy  back 
the  product.  It  is  necessary  to  find  a 
market  for  yourself.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington  issues 
an  informative  bulletin  on  mush¬ 
rooms.  There  is  also  a  useful  book  on 
the  subject.  The  whole  proposition 
should  be  considered  carefully  be¬ 
fore  signing  up  with  any  concern.  In 
print  it  is  made  to  sound  easy,  but 
any  venture  takes  work. 

That  company  finally  sent  me  a 
check  for  $3.00,  which  is  50  cents 
less  than  I  paid  for  them  at  the 
Flower  Show.  I  am  convinced  had 
it  not  been  for  your  repeated  efforts 
I  would  never  have  seen  any  money 
back.  You  are  certainly  doing  a 
great  service  to  your  subscribers.  It 
all  goes  for  still  greater  appreciation 
of  your  paper  after  never  wanting  to 
miss  it  for  26  years.  mrs.  j.  b. 

Vermont 

I  have  two  Rural  New-Yorkers 
that  have  been  in  our  family  for  67 
and  68  years.  One  is  March  1883  — 
the  other  1884.  Would  you  be  in¬ 
terested  in  them?  i.  c.  s. 

New  York 

We  are  interested,  but  have  full 
volumes.  Perhaps  some  one  would 
like  them.  —  Editor. 

To  M.  M.  D.  and  others:  We  can¬ 
not  and  do  not  answer  letters 
signed  with  initials  only.  All  letters 
will  be  kept  confidential,  if  re¬ 
quested,  but  we  must  know  to  whom 
we  are  writing. 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Sales  at  New  Jersey’s  16  co¬ 
operative  produce,  poultry  and  egg, 
and  livestock  auction  markets  during 
the  latest  fiscal  year  totalled  $35,- 
377,539,  compared  with  $28,615,474 
during  the  same  previous  period. 
This  past  year  the  egg  and  poultry 
auctions  located  at  Flemington, 
Hackettstown,  Hightstown,  Mount 
Holly,  Paterson  and  Vineland  sold 
1  086,245  cases  of  eggs  valued  at 
$18,773,209,  compared  with  1,039,- 
722  cases  valued  at  $14,319,753  in  the 
previous  year.  The  average  egg  price 
was  57.6  cents,  as  against  45.9  cents. 
Poultry  averaged  28.7  cents,  com¬ 
pared  with  26  y2  cents.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  auctions  sold  4,834,008 
packages  compared  with  4,744,770. 
The  average  price  was  $1.76,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.68. 

Livestock  values  sold  at  the  auc¬ 
tions  at  Flemington,  Hackettstown, 
and  Mount  Holly  established  a  new 
record  of  $6,142,765  compared  with 
$4,838,930  the  year  before. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  auctions  are 
located  at  Beverly,  Cedarville,*  Glass- 
boro,  Hammonton,  Hightstown,  Lan- 
disville,  Pedricktown,  Swedesboro 
and  Vineland. 


Hunterdon  County  poultrymen  ex¬ 
pect  a  lower  net  return  in  1952  than 
1951.  In  the  budget  developed  at  the 
Annual  Poultry  Outlook  Conference 
held  last  month  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Poultry 
Assn,  and  the  Extension  Service,  the 
best  estimates  indicated  feed  about 
10  per  cent  above  last  year  and  eggs 
about  eight  per  cent  lower.  Last 
year’s  actual  feed  price  averaged 
about  $92  per  ton  and  the  figure  of 
$102  was  used  in  developing  the 
2,000  Leghorn  plant  budget  for  1952. 
The  1951  average  egg  price  was  58 
cents  a  dozen  at  the  Flemington  Auc¬ 
tion  for  all  grades  of  whites  sold 
throughout  the  year;  this  year’s  es¬ 
timate  is  54  cents. 

Jack  Rinehart  of  Ann  and  ale, 
president  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sented  4-H  Pullet  Rearing  Contest 
Awards  on  the  report  of  4-H  Club 
Agent,  B.  F.  Ramsburg  to  Walter 
Lovenberg,  Jr.  and  Jean  Affleck  of 
Headquarters;  Richard  Yard,  Sand 
Brook;  William  Doremus  of  Rose- 
mont;  and  Foster  Dilts  of  Stockton. 


George  Lachenmayer  of  White- 
house  Station  prefers  chopped  straw 
for  poultry  litter  and  has  developed 
an  easy  way  of  littering  the  pens  in 
his  3-story  6,000-bird  house.  An  en¬ 
silage  chopper  set  up  in  the  front  of 
the  house  takes  the  baled  straw, 
chops  it  and  blows  it  through  the 
windows  into  the  50x30  foot  pens. 
About  55  bales  are  used  in  each  pen 
and  this  makes  a  litter  about  a  foot 
deep.  The  pens  are  given  only  one 
littering  and  the  litter  remains  in 
for  a  full  year.  This  poultryman  re¬ 
ports  that  it  Works  up  into  a  good 
deep  litter  and  stays  in  a  good  dry 
condition  all  Winter.  There  are  500 
birds  in  each  of  these  pens. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


"I’ve  been  thinking  —  maybe  this 
territory  is  overworked !” 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  Information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director.  Wassalc 
Btate  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants.  In  state  Institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 

New  York. _ _ _ 

BY  April  1st.  Sober,  married  man  with  son  or 
helper  for  modern  dairy  farm.  40-50  cows.  Half 
shares  or  wages  and  bonus.  Lower  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.  One  mile  from  village.  House  has  six  rooms 
and  bath.  BOX  7303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NURSES,  practical,  over  21.  licensed  N.  Y.  State. 

Permanent.  TB  exp.  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Good  salary  plus  full  maintenance.  44  hour  week. 
Additional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty. 
Sick  benefits.  Three  weeks  vacat.on,  11  holidays. 
Pleasant  living  quarters.  TB  sanitorium  35  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Write:  Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore 

Country  Sanltoirlum,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, _ 

NURSEES,  RN,  over  21.  Permanent.  TB  sanitorium 
35  miles  N.  Y.  C.  $190  month  start  plus  full 
maintenance.  44  hour  week.  Regular  increases.  Ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty.  Four 
weeks  vacation,  four  weeks  sick  leave,  11  holidays. 
Free  Blue  Cross.  Pleasant  living  quarters.  Write: 
Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore  Country  Sanitorium, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3340-$4249.  Inquire 

R.  G.  Wearne.  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 

State_  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  widow  with  one  or  two  girls  to  keep 
house  for  man  and  daughter.  For  information 
write  BOX  190,  Franklin,  Mass.,  giving  qualifications. 
itF.T.P  Wanted  Married  man  preferred.  Greenhouse 

and  outside  work  retail  florist,  some  experience 
preferred.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  ambitious  man 
to.  eventually  take  charge.  Furnished  apartment. 

Woodhaven  Florists,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. _ 

HERDSMAN  for  gentleman's  farm,  registered  Jersey 
farm  State  experience,  size  of  family,  compen¬ 
sation  wanted,  references.  Write  BOX  7417,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  Farmer;  Small  home,  room  for  one  child; 

free  utilities  and  salary  15  miles  from  Buffalo. 
Or  elderly  farmer  in  need  of  home.  Room,  board  and 
salary.  Please  write  to  BOX  7416.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  reliable  woman  to  take 
charge  of  home  and  children.  Protestant.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  E  R.  Lawton,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
RESPONSIBLE  woman  to  assist  in  family  of  live. 

No  heavy  work.  Own  two  rooms  in  comfortable 
old  house  on  small  farm.  Simple  family  life.  Salary 
$100  month.  References.  Write  Mrs.  John  Watkins, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. _ 

WOMAN  to  take  care  five  room  house.  Small  family. 

Two  children.  Good  salary  to  right  party.  BOX 
7407,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


WANTED:  Man  to  operate  large  orchard.  Apples, 
peaches,  sour  cherries.  Share  basis  preferred.  C.  K. 
Conklin,  Warwick,  New  York. _ 

WORKING  apple  orchard  foreman  experienced  all 
orchard  operations  Including  machinery  and  Its 
care,  good  handler  hired  help.  Married,  young, 
healthy,  fond  of  orchard  work  and  honest.  Preferably 
agricultural  college  graduate.  I  furnish  new  house, 
modern  conveniences,  garden,  cow  pasture,  $200  per 
month  and  percentage  of  profits.  Good  water, 
heaLhy  mountain  climate.  Give  complete  personal  and 
experience  particulars  with  references  first  letter. 
Bolling  Hall,  Waynesvllle,  North  Carolina. _ 

HOUSEWORK,  general  cooking  for  quiet  family  of 
four  in  country;  northern  Westchester.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  permanent  position  in  pleasant  en- 
vironment.  Reply  BOX  7401,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MAN:  Married  or  single,  to  care  for  25-cow  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  herd.  Near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ence  desirable,  interest  in  cattle  essential.  Give 
references  first  letter.  BOX  7403,  Rural  New-Y orker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentleman’s 
home.  John  D.  Sica,  Box  726,  Betsof,  N.  Y. 
COUPLE  for  part-time  farm  work.  Care  livestock, 
housework.  Small  salary,  new  3-room  bungalow. 
BOX  7404,  Rural _ New-Yorker. 

FARM  cook  wanted  for  work  on  estate.  Excellent 
living  quarters  including  television.  Write  BOX 
7414,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  One  lady,  refined  New  Jersey 
country  house.  Good  cooking.  Experience  with  dogs 
essential.  Good  pay.  BOX  7413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED :  Experienced  single  man  for  dairy  farm. 
$125  with  room  and  board.  Abe  Mierop,  R.  D., 

Blairstown,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Farm  area,  central  New  Jersey 
for  two  professional  adults  and  two  children.  New 
home,  all  modern  conveniences.  Own  room  and  bath. 
High  salary  and  excellent  conditions.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Ross,_  R.  F.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  Lebanon  166- 
WANTED  April  1st  or  before:  Single  man  for  dairy 
farm  (purebred  Guernseys).  Good  home,  wages  and 
the  best  of  working  conditions  for  a  willing  worker 
and  good  hand  milker.  BOX  7409,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSE  WORKER  for  couple  with  three  children. 

Own  room  and  bath.  Start  $30  week  plus  vacation. 
Write  Edward  Temple,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
BEEKEEPER,  experienced  for  coming  Summer.  Room, 
board  furnished.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Single  man  for  vegetable  gardens,  flowers, 
lawns  and  general  maintainance  on  small  estate. 
Excellent  wages  for  good  man.  Fenwick  Farms, 
Augusta.  New  Jersey.  _ 

ESTATEMAN-Gardener  wanted.  Must  be  single,  good 
habits,  congenial,  and  able  to  care  for  flowers, 
gardens,  a  few  fruit  trees,  berries,  a  small  flock  of 
poultry  and  be  generally  capable.  $35  weekly  with 
board  and  room.  BOX  7410,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  cows,  all  types  machinery.  Good 
board,  top  wages  to  right  man.  No  drinking.  Refer- 
ences  required.  Richard  Dunning,  Copake,  N.  Y. 
RETIRED  mechanic;  pensioner  or  handyman,  can 
work  out  rent  by  part  time  work  or  estate,  can 
have  garden  and  chickens.  Send  full  information. 
BOX  7419,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEST  cow  milker  to  milk  three  times  string  12 

cows.  Prefer  man  with  no  more  than  three  in 
family.  Good  living  quarters ;  all  utilities  paid. 
Wages  depend  upon  man.  BOX  7422,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

FAMILY  of  three  with  son  old  enough  to  work. 

Steady.  Father  or  son  to  work  either  with 
chickens  or  in  the  dairy.  Mother  could  also  possibly 
work  with  poultry.  Good  living  conditions.  Ex¬ 
cellent  wages  for  all.  Permanent.  BOX  7423,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  wants  neat,  experienced  carpenter,  month 
or  longer  for  inside  work  in  small  house.  Protestant, 
not  over  65  years  with  own  tools  and  car.  Good  home. 

BOX  7420,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted  for  poultry  farm.  No  objection 
of  displaced  person.  Women  do  housework;  man 
farm  work.  Full  maintenance.  Brae  Head  Farm, 
Schooley’  Mountains,  New  Jersey.  Telephone 
Hacket.stown  726. _ _ 

WANTED:  Refined  couple.  Woman  as  cook- 

housekeeper  ;  general  handy  man,  gardener,  care 
of  ear;  two  in  family.  Own  sitting  room-bedroom  and 
bath.  References.  BOX  7421,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ■ . 

WANTED:  Milker,  single,  either  veteran  or  over 

draft  age.  Good  salary,  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Days  off.  Working  clothes  furnished.  Fair- 
iawn  Farms  Co.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Advanced  Registry  testers,  $7.50  per  day 

plus  board  and  traveling  expenses  at  start.  Dairy 
Department,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. _ 

SINGLE,  sober,  dependable  man,  assist  owner  on 

poultry  farm;  good  board.  Give  age.  experience, 
wages  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4, 
Rockville.  Conn. _ 

MAID~i  Housework,  private  sanitarium;  salary  $110 
month  With  maintenance ;  give  age  and  experience. 
PineRcst, _ Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

POULTRYMAN :  Married,  top  salary.  Modern  apart¬ 
ment.  Opportunity  for  advancement,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Brender’s  Leghorns.  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers. 

tractor  men.  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


MANAGER;  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  salary,  percentage.  BOX  7328,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. _ 

FARM-Estate  superintendent,  experienced  in  livestock, 
farming  and  estate  work.  BOX  7406,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

MOTHER  and  4-year  old  son  need  home  wants 

housekeeing  employment  with  kind  pleasant  family. 
Write  details  BOX  7402,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE  experienced;  newborn  or  small  children. 

BOX  7415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MATURE  woman  would  like  position  as  companion, 

housekeeper  to  elderly  people  References.  Telephone 
Hemlock  6-1196, _ _ 

WIDOW  in  forties,  to  take  complete  charge  of  small 

modem  home.  No  heavy  work.  North  Jersey  or  New 
York  State  preferred.  BOX  7411,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MIDDLEAGED  married  farm  manager,  experienced 
line  breeding  raising  and  develop.ng  cattle  for  show 
and  sales,  good  show  man.  Seeding  and  raising 
general  crops  and  keeping  farm  tidy.  BOX  7405, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FARM  and  business  catalog  free.  Big  1952  edition. 

Over  1,000  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine  to 
Florida.  West's.  3-H,  Pittsburgh  17.  Pa. 


FOR  RENT :  Farm,  300  acres,  supports  50  head. 

Modern  house  and  bam,  two  silos;  $125  month.  BOX 
7219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOP  Dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  prosperous  Chenango 
Valley:  122%  acres  of  rich  river-flat  land,  16% 
acres  new  seeding,  eight  acres  timber.  Very  nice 
11-room  bouse  with  bath,  furnace,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  electric  hot  water  heater;  large  drive-thru 

dairy  barn  with  L  for  machinery,  42  stanchions, 
water  buckets,  two  silos,  new  16x16  milk  house,  large 
storage  barn  with  nine  heifer  stanchions,  two 

poultry  houses  with  capacity  for  900  hens.  Price 
$27,000.  Write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors  for  pictures 
and  detailed  information. 

GROCERY  store  attached  to  7-room  house.  $4,000 
stock,  $2,000  equipment,  2-car  garage,  poultry 

house,  %  acre  land,  in  a  village;  some  mortgage. 
Price  $11,500.  106-acre  farm,  barn  for  20  head, 

silo,  poultry  house,  7-room  house,  steam  heat,  bath, 
sring  water,  electricity,  on  hard  road;  large  mortgage. 
Price  $9,000.  H.  A.  Mallory,  Morris,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  53-Y-31.  Rep.  Crain  &  Miner  Brokers. _ 

NEAR  Saratoga:  Custom  built  7-room  and  bath 

home  two  years  old,  all  Improvements,  10  acres, 
2-car  garage,  highway;  $15,000.  Damoretcki,  Green- 
field  Center.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent;  Dairy  farm,  185  acres,  80  tillable,  barn 

for  30  cows,  two  silos.  Six  room  modern  tenant 
house.  Jack  Borgenicht,  Long  Valley,  New  Jersey, 
Write  or  telephone  1333  Broadway,  LO  5-0030,  NYC 
for  appointment. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’8 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  Florida  orange  blossom  honey,  2% 
lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $4.50.  Postage  paid.  Nelson  L. 
Wheeler,  St.  Cloud,  Flordia. 

ORANGES:  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit 

$2.00  bushel;  $3.50  box.  Tangerines  $3.00  %  box; 
$4  50  box.  Tree  riened  fruit  slapped  F.O.B.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Grower.  Clermont.  Florida. _ 

100  60-lb  cans  of  amber  honey  suitable  for  baking 

or  table  use  $5.70  per  can  not  prepaid.  H.  J, 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  _ 

NORTH  Country  clover  honey:  Three  pound  tin  $1.30 
postaid.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries, 
Lisbon,  New  York.  _ 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts  10  pounds 

$4.75;  shelled  halves  two  pounds  $2.85;  five  pounds 

6.50,  choice  broken  halves  and  pieces  five  pounds 

5.50.  Delivered,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Dillon, 

Sou.h  Carolina. _ 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixtys,  $8.00  not  prepaid;  6  pounds 

$1.50  prepaid.  Albert  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York. _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.59;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah.  N.  Y, _ 

NEW  Clover  Honey  (fine  granulated)  10  lb!  pail 

$3.09  postpaid:  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid.  Fall 
flower  honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York.  _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest.  Five 
pounds  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.88.  Delicious  buckwheat  5 
lbs.  $1.25;  6-6  lb.  $6.60.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lbs.  Clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20. 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

HONEY :  Five  pound  pails  of  clover,  buckwheat  or 

wildflower  delivered  third  zone  $1.50.  E.  G. 
Cornwell.  Mansfield,  Pa.  _ 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added! 

Oranges  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 
OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey, 
five  pound  tin  $1.75;  five  ounds  clover  $1.40  pre- 
pald  4th  zone,  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N,  Y. 


FARMER  truck  owners  buy  Government  graded  No. 

1  tree  ripened  oranges  95  cents  bushels  from 
Pomona  CitTus  Packers,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

EXTRA  fine  Stuart  Pecans.  5  pounds^ $2725.  Shelled 
halves  4  pounds,  $5.00.  Moneymaker  halves  or  pieces 
5  pounds.  $5.00,  postpaid.  Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Ala, 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb.  pail 
$2.90  postpaid,  third  zone.  Cartons,  six  5’s  $7.50 
express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 
HEALTHFUL  oranges  or  grapefruit  $5.25  bushel, 
prepaid.  Temple’s  $6.35.  New  customers  50e  cheaper. 
James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


BOX  73X7,  Rural  N ew- Yorker. 

COME  to  beautiful  New  York  State.  New  catalogs 
free.  Parker's  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

270  ACRE  dairy  farm  located  u!  s!  Route  15, 
brick  bungalow,  18  stanchion  milk  barn,  price 
$25,000.  Bradham  Realty  Company.  Sumter.  S.  C. 

FOR  Sale:  Penna.  213  acre  dairy  farm  brick  dwell¬ 
ing.  All  conveniences.  New  barn,  28  stanchions, 
nine  box  stalls,  tile  silo,  excelent  farm  $26,000. 
See  It  before  you  buy.  J.  Monroe  Danner,  Realtor, 
East  Berlin,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  To  buy  farm  with  or  without  stock  on 

contract  or  per  centage  of  milk  check.  Ralph  D. 
Compton,  Ellzaviile  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Stooked  dairy  farm.  New  Jersey  location 
preferred.  Write  full  details.  Bart  Vlietstra,  228 
Hudson  St.,  Hoboken  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  100  acres  or  more  land  suitable  for  stock. 

Vicinity  of  Corning,  Genesco  or  Olean.  Write  BOX 
7418,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


152  ACRE  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm.  Honeoye  and 
Lansing  silt  loam  soil.  Large  bam,  15  stanchions, 
concrete  silo.  8-room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  bath; 
macadam  highway.  Route  96-A.  Possession  by  April 
1st.  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Bassett,  So.  MairT,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. _ 

800  ACRE  dairy  farm,  convenient  terms.  A.  G.  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Petersburg,  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  Sale*  38-acre  farm,  30  acres  clear,  5-room 
house  with  bath,  good  condition,  gas  and  electric; 
cellar.  Bam  80x40,  new  double  garage;  100  chickens 
included.  $12,000.  Near  Atlantic  City.  Mrs.  Knecht, 
Louisville  Ave.,  R.  F.  D..  Absccon,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  165  acre  farm  complete  with  stock  and 
machinery;  2-family  house  with  conveniences;  in 
village  of  Greenville.  George  Turon,  Sr.,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y,  _ 


MODERN  Dairy  Farm:  Beautiful  farm  on  U.  S.  No.  1, 
near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  practically  new  buildings; 
lovely  cottage,  7  rooms,  utilities,  shaded  lawn;  tenant 
house;  fine  cemented  barn"  36x52,  24  stanchions;  garage: 
poultry  house;  milk  house;  98  acres,  75  tillable;  fam¬ 
ily  fruit;  owner  ill.  Price  reduced  to  $22,500.  No.  29,- 
224.  West’s.  W.  E.  Sherman,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va.  Farm  catalog  free  I 


POULTRY  Farm  for  Sale;  It  is  hard  to  believe — 158 
acre  poultry  farm,  good  location,  8-room  house, 
considerably  modem,  bath,  furnace  heat.  Large  bam 
84x100,  2-story  brooder  house  30x60  equipped  with 
hot  water  boiler.  Owner  has  carried  about  3,000  head 
of  poultry  in  three  separate  buildings ;  real  estate 
taxes  about  $200.  Price  $13,500.  For  complete  details 
write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  acres,  one  room  cottage,  $4,200.  120  acres, 
dairy  farm  $29,000.  250  acres,  rented.  $38  000. 
Others.  New  list  free.  Boughton.  Farm  Broker, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

1,200  ACRES,  southwestern  New  York;  two  modem 
homes,  good  farm  buildings,  ample  alfalfa-grain 
land,  springs,  woods,  fishing.  A  real  cattle  farm, 
bard  road,  owner  occupied.  Only  $75,000.  Cring,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio. 

FOR  Rent:  Small  house;  new,  convenient.  Nice  for 
small  family  or  retirement.  Country.  Write  BOX 
7412,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

30  ACRE  orchard,  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully  equipped; 
sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house,  sizing  machine,  con¬ 
veyors,  etc.  10,000  to  12,000  bushel  annual  production. 
Write:  Albert  Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 


TREE-Ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 

fruit.  No  color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you. 
Express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One 
bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham 
Groves.  Largo,  Florida. _ 

READY  to  ship:  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and  good  eating. 
Bushels;  Oranges  $4.75.  Mixed  $4.65.  Grapefruit 
$4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All  fruit  tree  ripened. 
Express  prepaid.  Add  50  cents  for  western  zone. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  In  business  over  40  years. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  ’ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  easel 
kept  confidential 

ROOM  and  board  for  three  men,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Warm  house,  all  cooked  meals, 
modern  conveniences,  best  reference,  for  particulars 
write  BOX  344,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

SURPLUS  orchard  equipment:  Two  skid  type  sprayers 
with  500  gallon  tank,  55  gallon  Bean  Royal  pump, 
and  Chrysler  industrial  power  units.  International 
T-20,  Caterpillar  R2,  and  Cletrac  BDH  Diesel 
Crawler  tractars.  Hydraulic  cider  press  48x48, 
Disston  36"  chain  saw  with  Mercury  11  HP  engine. 
Many  other  items.  Write  for  list.  Trexler  Orchards, 
Orefield,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  located  on  Route  309, 
8  miles  north  of  Allentown. 

TffC  COBMICK-DEERING  ensilage  chopper  1949 
model  used  one  season.  Adam  Kielb,  2493  Drum- 
goo  le  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPMENT  for  sale:  Three  combination  incubator- 
hatchers,  one  5,000  egg,  one  2,400  egg  Lincoln’s, 
one  600  egg  Farm  Master  all  electric.  Three  5-deck 
electric  starting  batteries,  one  500  chick  electric 
floor  brooder  and  other  equipment.  $400  for  all. 
Lloyd  J.  Simms,  17  Cleveland  St.,  Caldwell.  N.  J. 

TRACTOR  wanted,  with  or  without  loader  or  blade. 

Ford  preferred.  State  price.  BOX  97,  Lafayette, 
New  York. 

CEDAR  posts:  All  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers,  $14  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electric 
fence.  Other  grades  in  5,  6,  7,  8  and  12  feet  lengths. 

Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  bams.  Also.  25  ft.  elec¬ 

tric  service  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline 
Road,  Marcillus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  204F21.  Closmi 

Sunday. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Case  wire  baler.  Excellent  condition. 

Silver  Brothers,  R.  D.  2,  Thayer  Road. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

MODEL  30  Massey-Harris  and  2-gang  14-inch 
Massey  plows.  Used  only  four  months.  Good  as 
new.  Original  cost  $2,150.  Price  $1,500.  Walter 

Gerald,  South  Lancaster,  Mass.  Telephone  Clinton 
1951-M. 

WANTED:  Extra  heavy  set  of  team  harness.  1800 
horses;  also  buggies.  John  J.  Byler,  Cheswold, 
Delaware. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle,  Italian  or  Caucaisans. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  three  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per 
package  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Connor 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  married  man  with  son  ot  helper, 
dairy  farm ;  machine  ahd  hand  milking ;  modem 
machinery:  five  room  house,  improvements.  Good 
opportunity.  State  wages.  John  B.  Jansen.  Pine 
Bush.  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Permanent  job  and 
good  wages  for  right  man.  Location  Erie  County. 
Write  BOX  7408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN :  For  University  herds  and  flocks.  Salary 
$2820  per  anum,  high  school  education  and  su.table 
livestock  and  farm  experience  required.  Housing 
available  close  to  work.  Write  or  call  for  appoints 
ment.  Department  of  Animal  Industries.  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut.  Phone  Storrs 

9321  Ext. _ 241.  _ _ _ 

GARDENER:  Experienced,  capable  to  work  on  estate; 

top  wages ;  fine  unfurnished  house,  heat,  light 
supplied  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery  Reply  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  number  in  family,  telephone  number.  Job  open 
now.  BOX  7490,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1, 
Farmington.  Delaware. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  businea*  for  tala.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
to  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  Interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W,  W,  Werta,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


DANDY  100  acres  on  highway,  good  10-room  home, 
31-stall  stable,  silo,  new  tool  house  with  part 
crops,  $11,500.  Town,  2-family  house  with  hot  water, 
and  heat,  400  bird  hennery,  $7,000.  Five  lines  in  I- 
!  feed,  coal,  oil,  lubrication  and  supplies,  adjacent  rail¬ 
road.  milk  station  30-year  ownership;  sacrifice, 
settle  estate.  Country  stores,  farms.  Wants? 
Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  Eastern,  New  York. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Purebred  Holsteins, 
De  Laval  milkers.  Permanent  job  with  excellent 
living  quarters  and  pay  for  right  man.  Location 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  Reply  giving  full  de¬ 
tails.  BOX  7202.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  peg 
hou*e  end  privileges.  Single  men  $150  pet 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  s  day  milking.  Only 
1"°**  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc..  Flemington,  N.  J. 


HELP  Wanted:  D.H.I.A.  supervisor  and  cow  tester 
for  work  with  county  D  H.I.A.  cooerative.  Good 
wages  and  good  future  for  right  man.  Preference  for 
high  school  graduate  wih  farm  background.  Write 
to  D.H.I.A.,  87  Church  St.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  80;  must  De 
5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  companion  and  care  for 
young  actie  semi-invalid  lady;  $35  a  week,  room 
board.  Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman, 
1925  Meridan  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


FLORIDA  Farms;  Dairies,  ranches,  estates,  groves, 
acreage.  Year  round  grazing.  No  silos  needed.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. 


OTSEGO  County  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  Write 
for  free  list  of  farms,  homes,  businesses.  John 
Chermack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


TWO  acres;  House  six  rooms.  Improvements.  Small 
barn.  Poultry  house.  Price  $3,000.  Farm  list 
free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


20-TON  rated  dump  hoist.  Excellent  tires.  New 
Frink  snowplow.  Gilbert  Rea,  34  Rea  St.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Crawler  tractor,  any  condition,  stat8 
model  and  price.  BOX  7424,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Removable  iron  septic  tank  forms.  Build 
own  600  gallon  tank.  Save  $40  on  each  tank. 
Built  in  own  excavation.  H.  L.  Gaskill,  Newfane, 
New  York. 


Betote 


Each  year  the  switch  to  Surge 
continues  to  grow.  And  each 
year  brings  added  proof  that 
the  Surge  system  of  money- 
making  milking  gives  farmers 
what  they  want. 

FASTER  MILKING  —  Tug  &  Pull  gets 
more  milk  in  less  time,  by  holding  teat 
cups  at  the  natural  angle  of  suspension, 
and  by  keeping  them  from  creeping. 


SAFER  MILKING  — Tug  &  Pull  holds 
teat  cups  down  where  they  belong,  so 
they  don’t  injure  delicate  udders. 


CLEANER  MILKING -with  its  short 
tubes  and  wide-mouthed  pail.  Surge  is 
easily  scrubbed  clean  and  kept  clean. 

WHY  NOT  talk  it  over  with  your 
Surge  dealer  today— find  out  for 
yourself  why  every  year  more  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farmers  switch  to 
Surge?  He’ll  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  genuine  Surge 
Tug  &  Pull  milking  on  your  own 
herd. 


Copyright  1952,  Babsoa  Bros.  Co. 


MILK  WITH  GENUINE  Surge  TUG  &  PULI 


No  Calff  No  Man,  and 
No  Machine  Can  Do  a 
Satisfactory,  Complete 
and  Safe  Job  of  Milking 
Cows  Without  TUG  &  PULI 
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Sermon  for  Fruit  Growers 


March  1,  i952 

By  H.  B.  TUKE\ 


"For  The  People  Had  A  Mind  To  Work 


55> 


HAT  I  have  to  say  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  sermon,  based  as  it 
is  on  three  bibical  texts  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  any  discussion 
of  the  problems  confronting 
fruit  growers  today. 


The  First  Text 

My  first  text  is  from  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Nehemiah,  the  sixth  verse:  “So 
built  we  the  wall;  and  all  the  wall  was  joined 
together  unto  the  half  thereof:  for  the  people 
had  a  mind  to  work.” 

The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  You  will  recall  that 
the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  rebuild  them. 
Then  Nehemiah  came  out  of  captivity  with 
courage  and  vision  to  organize  the  people  so 


that  one  did  this  and  one  did  that  and  the 
wall  was  rebuilt  and  joined  together.  But 
Nehemiah  in  recording  this  success  made  an 
observation  which  is  the  key  to  the  works  of 
man  —  “For  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work.” 
Without  the  desire  and  the  will  to  do  the  job, 
all  the  organization,  the  knowledge,  the  re¬ 
search,  and  the  equipment  are  of  no  avail. 

So  it  is  with  us  in  the  fruit  industry,  and 
therefore  I  salute  the  fruit  growers  and  the 
fruit  industry  generally  for  a  job  well  done. 
Not  only  have  we  learned  the  values  of 
mulches,  which  still  remain  better  than  we 
know,  but  most  of  all  we  have  also  had  a 
mind  to  use  the  spoiled  hay  of  the  past  few 
seasons  and  we  have  placed  tons  of  mulching 
materials  in  our  orchards.  We  have  learned 
the  value  of  complete  fertilizers,  of  minor 
elements,  and  of  leaf  feeding,  and  we  have 
had  a  mind  to  learn  to  use  these  materials 


FRUIT  GROWERS  MUST 
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Remove  More  of  the  Old  Unprofitable  Trees. 


Spend  More  Time  on  Marketing  Problems. 


effectively  where  needed.  We  have  acted  on 
the  value  of  irrigation  for  strawberries,  of 
erosion  control  in  orchard,  vineyard,  and  small 
fruit  plantation.  We  have  begun  to  prune 
trees  to  let  in  spray  and  light,  and  to  remove 
weak  wood  so  as  to  help  produce  quality  fruit. 
We  have  learned  that  concentrate  sprays  may 
be  used  successfully,  that  coverage  is  better 
than  we  had  imagined,  and  that  control  of 
pests  is  good.  We  have  learned  to  some  de¬ 
gree  how  to  thin  fruit  with  chemicals  at 
blossom  time.  We  know  how  to  use  pre¬ 
harvest  sprays  to  control  fruit  drop.  We  know 
how  to  control  our  major  insects  and  diseases. 
All  of  this  we  know,  and  we  have  had  a  mind 
to  put  much  of  this  knowledge  to  work.  The 
record  is  good. 

Yet,  we  still  have  much  to  do.  We  have 
not  yet  extended  mulching  to  the  degree  that 
we  should.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  in¬ 
duce  our  nursery  friends  to  propagate  suffi¬ 
cient  dwarfing  rootstocks  to  permit  us  to  give 
the  small,  controlled  tree  a  fair  trial.  We  still 
insist  upon  keeping  a  few  boarder  trees  and 
odd  varieties  that  we  know  we  should  either 
remove  or  top-work.  We  know  the  value  of 
young  trees  and  rotation  orchards  but  we 
nurse  the  cripples  along  too  long.  We  still 
hesitate  to  spend  the  time  we  should  to  in¬ 
sure  against  mouse  damage.  We  still  vacillate 
a  bit  when  we  know  we  should  get  the  brown 
rot  mummies  out  of  the  orchard.  We  continue 
to  take  chances  with  leaf  spot  in  cherry  or¬ 
chards,  scab  in  apples,  and  anthracnose  in 
raspberries. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  record  is  good, 
and  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  honorably 
and  with  a  fair  degree  of  self  satisfaction  that 
we  have  done  well  in  most  matters  involv¬ 
ing  production  of  fruit. 

But  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  begin  to  feel 
less  sure  of  ourselves.  We  are  less  confident 
that  we  harvest  as  we  should,  that  we  handle 
as  we  should,  that  we  grade  and  pack  as  we 
should,  and  that  we  really  give  Mrs.  America 
the  kind  of  product  she  really  wants,  packed 
as  she  wants  it.  All  of  which  is  a  very  odd 
situation.  Maybe  it  is  that  we  have  been  pro¬ 
ducers  for  so  long  and  have  been  so  indoctrin¬ 
ated  with  the  two-blades-of-grass  theory  that 
we  have  gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking 
beyond  production.  Yes,  we  know  that  it  costs 
three  times  as  much  to  place  certain  fruits  into 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Housewife  as  to  grow  them, 
yet  too  many  of  us  ignore  the  opportunities 
there. 

We  know  too  little  about  this  important 
subject  of  marketing.  We  need  to  have  a  mind 
to  hold  schools  and  classes  and  group  meet¬ 
ings  to  learn  more  about  marketing.  In  this 
we  should  not  exclude  discussion  but  we 
should  be  careful  to  include  information,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  commodity  and  the  de¬ 
tailed  machinery  of  market  operations.  We 
are  inclined  to  hold  too  many  marketing  meet¬ 
ings  where  we  spend  our  time  arguing  and 
carrying  on  theoretical  discussions  like  the 
medieval  theologians  who  debated  at  length 
how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point 
of  a  needle.  We  need  more  growers  with 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to  interpret 
the  facts.  As  an  illustration:  A  lengthy  mar¬ 
ket  telegram  reaches  Chicago  from  El  Centro, 
California,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  winter 
lettuce  section  just  above  the  Mexican  line. 
It  gives  movement  and  prices  and  the  general 
market  situation.  Buried  in  it  is  the  expression 
“Temperature  34.”  Immediately  upon  seeing 
“Temperature  34”  the  Chicago  buyer  sets  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  pick  up  six  cars  of  lettuce 
for  delivery  in  Chicago  five  days  later.  Why? 
Because  Chicago  must  have  a  steady  supply 
of  lettuce.  At  “Temperature  34”,  the  barefoot 
labor  will  not  go  into  the  field  at  El  Centro, 
and  lettuce  harvest  will  in  consequence  not  be¬ 
gin  this  morning  until  at  least  11  o’clock.  That 
means  so  many  less  carloads  of  lettuce  from 
El  Centro  and  a  shortage  of  lettuce  in 
(Continued  on  Page  162) 
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What’s  Wrong  with 

KING 


APPLE? 

By  H.  A.  ROLLINS 


ROWERS  are  producing  better 
apples  today  than  they  did  30 
years  ago.  They  have  learned 
to  spray  to  control  inserts  and 
diseases,  and  they  are  thin¬ 
ning  the  fruit  to  obtain  better 
size  and  color.  Fruit  is  held  at  cold  storage 
temperatures  to  keep  it  in  good  condition;  it 
is  generally  packed  in  an  attractive  container. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  apples  has  been  dropping  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Apple  growers  are  not  promoting 
their  product  as  are  growers  of  other  fruits 
and,  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Consumer  is  often 
not  pleased  with  the  quality  of  apples  she 
finds  in  the  average  market. 

It  is  time  for  growers  really  to  investigate 
why  apple  consumption  per  person  dropped 
from  about  30  pounds  as  a  five-year  average 
in  the  late  30’s  to  about  25  pounds  as  a  five- 
year  average  in  the  late  40’s.  Why  is  it  that 
apples,  when  displayed  in  the  market  along-  A  striking  roadside  sign  near  the  Bishop  Brothers’  orchards  causes  many  passing  motorists  to  stop 


side  other  fruits,  do  not  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  even  though  the  grower  feels  that  he 
has  produced  a  good  quality  product? 

The  fruit,  when  first  displayed,  is  generally 
firm  and  in  good  condition  but,  if  it  is  not  sold 
promptly,  it  loses  condition  rapidly  and  soon 
is  soft  and  unattractive.  Too  often  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  complaint  is  that  the  fruit  shows  a 
great  deal  of  bruising  when  it  arrives  at  the 
store.  Then,  as  it  remains  in  the  warm  room, 
the  bruises  becomes  even  more  noticeable. 

The  Consumer  Must  Be  Satisfied 

When  apples  do  not  sell  well,  the  man  who 
loses  most  is  the  producer.  The  handler,  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer  can  all  handle 
other  merchandise  if  apples  do  not  move 
readily.  Nevertheless,  the  grower  has  the  cost 
of  production,  harvesting,  sorting,  packing, 
package  and  storage  all  in  that  bushel  of 
apples*  Therefore  it  must  be  sold  at  a  fair 
price  if  he  is  to  have  anything  for  his  effort. 
In  a  recent  talk  before  a  fruit  grower  audi¬ 
ence,  Porter  Taylor  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  explained  that  a  study, 


and  buy  some  of  the  top  quality  grown  on  this  well  known  fruit  farm. 


are  unattractive  in  appearance,  but  the  con¬ 
sumer  buys  one  lot  because  she  remembers 
the  good  McIntosh  she  bought  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  After  that  new  experience,  however, 
those  green,  immature  McIntosh  remain  in 
her .  memory  and  she  wants  no  more  apples 
for  a  long  time. 

Bruising  Hurts  Sales 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to  determine 
how,  when  and  where  apple  brusing  occurs. 
One  of  the  more  recent  studies  is  reported  in 
Special  Bulletin  374  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by 
H.  P.  Gaston  and  T.  H.  Levin.  The  authors 
state:  “On  the  average,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  apples  offered  for  sale  in  Michigan’s  re¬ 
tail  stores  are  so  badly  bruised  by  the  time 
consumers  see  them  that  both  their  quality 
and  appearance  are  materially  impaired.  Less 
serious  bruises  make  most  of  the  remaining 
apples  less  attractive  than  they  would  be 
otherwise.  Much  of  the  bruising  that  takes 
place  can  be  eliminated;  and  the  relatively 
small  amount  that  occurs  when  apples  are 


made  on  the  Pittsburgh  market  in  1949-50,  ..  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  „ 

indicated  that  Eastern  apples  must  sell  at  re-  cf^el_ullJ  impair 

tail  for  more  than  six  and  a  half  cents  per 


either  their  quality  or  appearance. 

“On  the  average,  when  reasonable  care  is 
used  harvesting,  grading  and  packing  oper¬ 


ations  cause  only  five  relatively  small  (5/16 
inch)  bruises  per  apple.  Careless  handling 
during  harvesting  and  packing  will,  on  the 
average,  result  in  about  20  bruises  per  apple, 
each  one  of  which  is  more  than  3/8  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
this  damage  materially  impair  both  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  make 
it  much  less  salable. 

“Apple  sales  depend  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  on  appearance.  Retailers  say  that  to  sell 
apples  showing  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
bruising  is  somewhat  difficult;  and  that  to 
dispose  of  badly  bruised  fruit,  at  a  price  that 
will  return  a  profit,  is  impossible. 

“Per  capita  consumption  of  apples  has  been 
declining  steadily  for  more  than  30  years, 
while  that  of  many  competing  fruits  has  been 
increasing.  A  part  of  this  decline  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  because  the  appearance  of  the 
apples  commonly  offered  for  sale  does  not 
equal  that  of  many  competing  fruits. 

“It  is  estimated  that  bruising  costs  the 
nation’s  apple  industry  well  over  $10,000,000 
annually.  Growers,  packers  and  distributors 
all  share  this  loss. 

“A  well  grown  apple  of  good  variety 
possesses  high  quality  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  as  it  (Continued  on  Page  171) 


pound  if  the  grower  was  to  get  a  penny.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  handling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  after  the  apples  leave  the  grower’s 
cold  storage  is  six  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

What  the  grower  actually  obtained  (for  grow¬ 
ing,  harvesting,  handling,  storing,  packing 
and  package)  depended  on  how  much  over 
the  six  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  could  be 
realized  at  the  retail  sale. 

Apple  growers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  are  indeed  dependent  upon  a  satisfied 
consumer  and  that,  if  she  is  not  happy  with 
her  purchase,  she  buys  some  other  kind  of 
fruit  next  time.  A  few  years  ago  a  grower 
felt  it  was  his  responsibility  only  to  produce 
good  fruit  and  that  someone  else  would  sell 
it  for  him.  Today  the  story  is  quite  different. 

Most  growers  now  realize  that  production  is 
less  than  half  of  their  goal  in  operating  a 
successful  and  profitable  business.  Fortu¬ 
nately  they  are  realizing  that,  if  there  is  to 
be  an  apple  promotion  program  or  if  there 
are  to  be  better  marketing  practices,  they  as 
growers  must  do  something  about  it. 

It  would  be  far  from  correct  to  leave  an 
impression  that  all  fruit  offered  for  sale  is 
°f  high  quality  because  such  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  poor  to 
Very  poor  quality  fruit  going  to  market  which 
definitely  lowers  the  demand  for  apples.  Some 
°f  this  fruit  is  picked  too  early  and  therefore 
is  of  poor  color  and  poor  quality.  McIntosh 
apples,  for  example,  when  picked  too  soon  by 

growers  who  want  to  hit  the  early  market,  josep^  <3.  Pero,  fruit  grower  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  sells  most  of  his  fruit  at  this  spacious  road- 
are  acid  apd  perhaps  even  bitter  in  taste.  They  side  market. 
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New  Factors  in  Chick  Nutrition 

B  12  and  the  antibiotics  are  not  the 
only  growth  stimulants;  tests  reveal  new9 
still  unidentified ,  factors  in  dried  whey9 
fish  meal 9  methionine  and  other  products 

By  J.  R.  COUCH 


for  hatchability.  Examination  of  the  chick 
growth  data  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
laboratory  points  to  the  fact  that  one  unidenti- 
tied  chick  growth  factor  is  present  in  dried 
whey,  dried  brewers  yeast,  and  butyl  molasses 
solubles,  whereas  another  factor  is  found  in 
fish  meal  and  dried  liver  preparations.  The 
latter  conclusion  for  the  existence  of  two  fac¬ 
tors  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  same 
experiment,  since  a  growth  increase  could  be 
obtained  with  sources  of  the  second  factor. 
The  heaviest  birds  were  produced  by  includ¬ 
ing  sources  of  both  factors,  such  as  fish  meal 
and  dried  whey  or  butyl  molasses  solubles,  in 
the  same  ration.  The  latter  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  results  of  adding  the  two  factors  to 
the  ration  was  additive  in  terms  of  increased 
chick  growth. 

At  this  point  attention  is  directed  to  similar 


ST  prior  to  1940,  broiler  pro-  It  is  now  known  that  none  of  these  products 
ducers  were  happy  with  an  contain  any  appreciable  amount  of  vitamin 
average  weight  of  about  two  B-12.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  dried 

pounds,  and  a  feed  conversion  whey,  dried  distillers  solubles  and  dried  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  labora- 
of  approximately  25  pounds  of  brewers  yeast  have  been  tested  further  by  tories  of  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  College  System, 
chickens  for  each  100  pounds  feeding  each  of  these  supplements  in  rations 
of  feed,  when  the  birds  were  marketed  at  10  which  have  already  been  supplemented  with 
weeks  of  age.  After  1940,  the  fiber  content  B-12  and  an  antibiotic  supplement.  Under  under  practical  conditions  with  chicks  raised 
of  the  ration  was  decreased  by  eliminating  these  conditions  the  above-mentioned  supple-  in  broiler  houses  on  litter.  Chicks  in  these 
high  fiber  feeds,  such  as  oats  and  wheat  bran,  ments  increased  the  growth  of  chicks.  Since 
from  the  ration.  This  led  to  a  decided  increase  the  rations  used  in  these  tests  were  ade- 
in  the  energy  content  of  the  feed  and,  in  turn,  quately  fortified  with  all  known  nutrients, 
to  a  larger  bird  that  required  less  feed  to  it  may  be  assumed  that  dried  whey,  dried  The  ration  was  also  supplemented  with  ribo 
produce.  This  so-called  high  energy  ration  distillers  solubles  and  dried  brewers  yeast  flavin,  calcium  pantothenate,  niacin,  choline, 
was  well  fortified  with  (1)  a  higher  level  of  contain  unidentified  chick  growth  factors.  ”:i — ^  0  ’  “  '  ~ 


tests  were  fed  a  basal  ration  which  contained 
corn,  milo,  dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  lime¬ 
stone,  salt,  bone  meal  and  manganese  sulfate. 


protein  than  had  been  used  before,  and  (2) 
with  feeds  such  as  fish  meal  and  liver  meal 
that  contained  ample  quantities  of  unidenti¬ 
fied  vitamins. 


Possibility  of  Another  New  Vitamin 

Thus  it  appears  that  poultry  nutritionists 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  vitamin  which 


vitamin  D-3  and  a  vitamin  B-12  and  anti¬ 
biotic  supplement  which  contained  aureomy- 


cin. 


The  results  from  the  Texas  Station  also  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  are  two  unidentified  growth 


Vitamin  B-12  was  one  of  the  unidentified  will  further  increase  the  growth  of  chicks  and  factors  which  are  needed  by  the  chick  for 
vitamins  in  the  first  high  energy-low  fiber  poults.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  attention  is  maximum  growth.  The  addition  of  dried  whey 
ration.  This  vitamin  was  not  identified  until  directed  to  the  research  in  this  field  which  is  to  the  above  mentioned  basal  ration  produced 


the  Spring  of  1948,  and  was  not  available  for  being  carried  out  at  two  different  laboratories, 
use  in  poultry  feeds  until  late  in  1949.  The  In  the  first  instance,  the  work  of  Dr.  G.  F. 

B-12  concentrates  that  were  finally  included  Combs  ad  his  co-workers  at  the  University  of 

in  the  chick  feeds  were  obtained  in  a  very  Maryland  should  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Combs 

peculiar  manner,  as  by-products  from  the  was  active  in  the  field  of  unidentified  growth  fish  meal  were  fed,  the  chicks  weighed  an 

manufacture  of  aureomycin,  penicillin  and 
other  antibiotics. 

One  company,  which  was  producing  a  B-12 
concentrate  from  the  manufacture  of 
aureomycin,  failed  to  remove  all  of  the  resi-  rather  complete  report  of  Combs’s  recent  find-  fish  meal.  The  yeast  culture  did  not  produce 
due  antibiotic  from  the  feed  concentrate.  As  inSs  was  made  at  the  1951  Cornell  Nutrition  such  an  additive  effect  when  fed  with  the 

a  consequence,  it  was  recognized  almost  Conference.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fish  meal.  However,  the  heaviest  broilers  in 

immediately  in  ' a  number  of  poultry  nutrition  Maryland  studies  were  carried  out  with  chicks  the  test  were  produced  by  feeding  dried  whey 

laboratories  that  the  B-12  product  from  that  were  kept  in  batteries  with  raised  screen  . 

aureomycin  fermentation  promoted  chick  floors. 

growth  better  than  did  other  similar  products.  Evidence  was  presented  for  the  probable 

existence  of  two  unidentified  growth  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  above  mentioned  report.  Both 


a  growth  increase  of  0.34  pounds  at  10  weeks. 
The  addition  of  fish  meal  also  resulted  in  a 
growth  increase  of  0.34  pounds  per  chick  at 
10  weeks  of  age.  When  both  dried  whey  and 
fish  meal  were  fed,  the  chicks  weighed  an 
factors  for  the  chick  during  the  period  of  ad-  average  of  0.50  pounds  more  than  did  those 
vanced  graduate  study  at  Cornell  University,  fed  the  basal  ration.  The  addition  of  a  live 
and  has  continued  to  pursue  the  search  for  yeast  culture  along  with  the  dried  whey  pro- 
such  factors  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  A  duced  the  same  results  as  did  the  whey  and 


What  is  the  New  Growth  Factor? 


and  fish  meal  along  with  the  yeast  culture. 
Feeding  Tests  With  Methionine 

The  recent  experiments  on  the  addition  of 
one  pound  of  DL  Methionine  to  a  ton  of  broiler 


The  question  that  arose  immediately  m  the  purified  diets  and  practical  type  diets  were  mash  at  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 


Station  are  also  of  particular  significance.  It 
has  been  known  for  several  years  that 
methionine  is  an  essential  amino  acid  for  chick 
growth.  Experiments  on  the  addition  of  this 
(Continued  on  Page  197) 


minds  of  research  workers  was:  What  is  the  use(j  jn  these  studies.  The  data  showed  clearly 
unidentified  growth  factor  the  B-12  concen-  that  there  was  a  carry-over  of  the  unidentified 
trate  produced  from  aureomycin  fermen-  grQwth  factors  from  the  hen  through  the  egg 
tation?  Approximately  one  year  was  required  ^0  the  chick.  Thus  it  is  suggested  that  these 
to  find  the  answer  to  this  question.  This  short  chick  growth  factors  might  also  be  important 
period  of  research  was  climaxed  by  the 
dramatic  announcement  in  early  1950  to  the 
effect  that  antibiotics  would  promote  the 
growth  and  increase  the  feed  efficiency  of 
growing  animals. 

The  B-12  and  antibiotic  story  is  now 
history.  Over  one  year  ago  the  American 
Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials  defined 
the  B-12  and  antibiotic  feed  supplement. 

State  Feed  Control  Service  Directors  have 
long  since  issued  regulations  for  the  labeling 
of  feeds  containing  B-12  and  antibiotics. 

At  the  time  the  discovery  of  B-12  and  anti¬ 
biotics  was  thought  by  some  research  workers 
to  be  the  last  word  in  poultry  feeding.  Reports 
were  published  to  the  effect  that  crystalline 
vitamin  B-12  and  impure  animal  protein  fac¬ 
tor  (APF)  concentrates  were  about  equal  in 
promoting  chick  growth  with  rations  made  up 
of  soybean  oil  meal  and  grain,  plus  mineral 
and  vitamin  supplements.  Now  it  appears  that 
B-12  is  not  the  final  answer  to  the  poultry- 
man’s  feed  problems  but,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  other  vitamins,  B-12  assumes  a 
place  in  the  list  of  ingredients  now  included 
in  all  poultry  feed  formulas.  It  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  B-12  concentrates  have  been 
made  available  at  prices  where  the  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  can  afford  to  include  such  a  product 

in  all  poultry  feed  formulas.  Modern  methods  of  brooding  and  rearing  chicks  include  taking  advantage  of  the  latest  known  feed 

Prior  to  the  isolation  of  vitamin  B-12  and  factors  in  chick  nutrition,  as  well  as  using  the  best  available  in  brooding  facilities.  These  healthy 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  antibiotics  in-  chicks  at  the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association,  Poultry  Research  Department,  DeKalb,  Illinois,  are 
o-v^urtv.  rvf  the  ffvnwtv.  ctimn-  shown  on  a  radiant  floor  heated  unit  which  can  brood  4,500  chicks  in  one  section.  Heat  is  provided  by 

. a  .  °  .  ’  ~  .  ,  ,.  ...  ,  a  closed,  forced  hot  air  system  which  is  run  through  hollow  tiles  under  the  concrete  floor.  The 

fating  activity  01  dried  whey,  dried  distmeis  temperature  is  automatically  controlled  by  exhaust  fans  located  in  the  ceiling.  Note  the  absence  of 
solubles  and  dried  brewers  yeast  was  reported.  hovers,  and  the  contented  appearance  of  the  chicks. 
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QUALITY  TOMATOES 

For  Home  and  Market 

By  D.  F Jones 


The  tomato  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  protective  foods.  The  importance 
of  good  nutrition  is  shown  by  a  re¬ 
cent  study  of  teen-age  school  children 
in  a  Maine  city  where  it  was  found 
that  34  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
deficient  in  vitamin  C  and  47  per 
cent  of  the  diets  were  inadequate  in 
this  necessary  food  factor. 

The  tomato  is  the  one  plant  that  is 
grown  in  nearly  all  gardens  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  the  third 
largest  in  value  of  the  commercial 
market  garden  vegetables  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  No.  1 
canning  crop. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  a  long  list  of  new  ones  is 
added  each  year.  The  selection  of  the 
best  variety  for  each  part  of  the 
country  and  each  location  must  take 
into  consideration  many  factors. 
Latitude  and  altitude,  as  well  as  soil 
and  climate,  are  important.  For  both 
home  and  market,  medium  sized 
fruits,  spherical  in  shape,  free  from 
green  tops,  cracks  and  hard  cores, 
are  preferred  and  nearly  all  varieties 
have  shown  steady  improvement  in 
these  characters.  But  no  one  variety 
has  all  the  desired  qualities.  High 
yielding  varieties  are  usually  poor  in 
color,  flavor  and  vitamin  content. 
Early  varieties  are  small  in  fruit 
size  or  have  poor  shape  and  color. 
Many  varieties  have  a  tendency  to 
overbear  and  this  results  in  poor 
quality  as  shown  in  less  color,  un¬ 
desirable  flavor  and  reduced  vitamin 
content.  This  tendency  to  overbear 


Starting  Tomato  Plants 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  tomato 
plants  are  usually  started  under  cover, 
in  hot  beds  or  greenhouses.  Southern 
field  grown  plants  are  being  used  in 
larger  quantities,  especally  for  can¬ 
ning.  These  are  shipped  with  bare 
roots.  They  can  be  set  directly  in  the 
field  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  but 
it  is  usually  safer  to  set  them  in  a 
protected  bed  for  a  week  or  two 
where  they  can  be  watered,  shaded 
from  sun  and  Sheltered  from  wind, 
until  they  have  grown  new  roots.  By 
spacing  the  transplants  in  the  bed 
three  to  four  inches  apart  each  way, 
in  a  fibrous  soil,  the  roots  can  be  cut 
two  or  three  days  before  transplant¬ 
ing  to  the  open  field,  and  the  plants 
set  with  a  block  of  soil  so  that  there 
is  little  danger  of  losing  plants  in 
the  field.  In  this  way  growth  is  very 
little  checked  and  early  fruiting  is 
promoted.  Always  water  the  plants 
thoroughly  several  hours  before  set- 
ing  in  the  field. 

The  best  plants  for  setting  in  the 
field  are  grown  in  three  or  four  inch 
clay  pots.  Paper  or  fiber  pots,  and 
wood  or  paper  bands  are  also  used, 
saving  time  in  handling  as  the  open 
bottom  and  fibre  containers  need  not 
be  removed.  Well  grown  plants,  in 
pots  or  other  containers,  with  a  firm 
mat  of  roots  can  be  set  with  a  trans¬ 
planting  machine.  Overgrown  plants 
that  are  more  than  six  inches  in 
height  should  be  set  in  a  slanting  or 
horizontal  position.  This  can  be  done 


When  grown  on  stakes  or  trellis,  more  plants  are  set  and  the  early  yield  is 
larger;  total  yield,  however,  is  about  the  same  as  from  plants  that  are 
properly  spaced  and  allowed  to  spread  on  the  ground. 


can  be  controlled  somewhat  by  prun¬ 
ing  to  a  single  stem,  and  tying  to 
•stakes  or  trellis  and  thinning  the 
number  of  fruits  set  to  three  to  a 
cluster.  All  of  these  practices  require 
nauch  time  and  labor  and  can  only 
be  justified  in  the  home  garden 
where  quality  is  of  first  importance, 
or  for  special  markets. 

Stake  and  Ground  Yields 

Total  yield  is  about  the  same 
where  plants  are  allowed  to  spread 
°n  the  ground  when  properly  spaced, 
nr  pruned  and  tied  to  stakes  or  a 
trellis  and  thinned.  When  grown  off 
the  ground,  more  plants  are  set  in 
the  same  area,  the  early  yield  and 
size  of  fruit  are  usually  larger.  Self- 
Pruning  varieties,  such  as  Pritchard 
anc*  Rutgers,  are  not  as  satisfactory 
t°r  tying  as  the  taller  varieties  such 
as  Valiant,  Stokesdale  or  Queens. 

The  first  fruit  to  ripen  is  usually 

nst  in  flavor.  After  the  first  few 
Pickings,  quality  may  deteriorate 
rapidly.  For  that  reason  it  is  a  good 
Practice  to  plant  a  succession  of  early 
fnd  late-maturing  varieties,  harvest- 
ln§  each  variety  only  as  long  as  it 
P.ioduces  good  fruit  of  acceptable 
size,  color  and  flavor.  This  is  not 
Possible  in  the  northernmost  sec- 
,r1°n.sj  ."Where  only  the  very  earliest 
varieties  ripen  at  all. 


whether  setting  by  hand  or  by  ma¬ 
chine.  In  this  way  the  stem  will  root 
along  its  entire  length  and  the  shor¬ 
tened  part  of  the  plant  above  ground 
is  not  injured  by  whipping  in  the 
wind. 

It  takes  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
depending  upon  the  temperature,  to 
grow  a  tomato  plant  to  the  best  size 
for  field  planting.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  starting  the  seedlings  earlier  than 
this.  Very  often  plants  that  are  start¬ 
ed  too  early  become  much  too  tall 
for  convenient  handling,  or  are 
checked  so  severely  in  growth  that 
they  are  stunted.  Such  plants  drop 
their  first  blossoms,  take  a  long  time 
to  start  growing  again  and  do  not 
produce  fruit  as  early  as  plants  that 
are  started  later  and  kept  in  a 
thrifty,  green  condition  up  to  setting. 

A  moderate  hardening  of  the 
plants,  by  exposing  them  to  full  sun¬ 
light  and  wind  for  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  setting  in  the  field,  is  usually 
beneficial.  They  should  be  covered  at 
night  if  the  weather  is  cool. 

Early  Market  Tomatoes 

Growing  tomatoes  for  the  first 
early  market  requires  a  light,  sandy, 
well  drained  soil  in  a  location  that  is 
well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  small  plantings  in  the  gar¬ 
den  wooden  boxes,  or  one  gallon 
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“I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  strawberry  plants  that  I  bought  In 
1949 — 100  Premier  and  100  Fairfax.  Set  them  In  a  piece  of  ground  that 
had  always  been  in  pasture.  In  1950  I  picked  327  quarts  besides  what  X 
ate  while  picking,  and  that  was  plenty."  —  Arch  P.  Jones 
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Allen’s  1952  Berry  Book  tells  best' 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Freeeopy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland) 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties. 
Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  alK 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-3,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 

Strawberry  Plants 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  in 
All  Popular  Varieties.  A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of 
Facts.  No  Fakes.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  CO., 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  1952  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant 
Offer  and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM. 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots . $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants . $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  . $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry . $2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

HAT  A I  HR  on  retluest.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort- 
whihluu  ment  0f  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Grape  Vines.  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Boses,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARK?  &  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Raad  Hammenten,  N.J. 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  in.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON. 
BOX  14, _ CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.J. 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
Plants.  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  $2.25-100. 
Many  Others.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY  NURSERY 
ROUTE  7, _ KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE.  PENNA. 

Lawn...6arden...  &  Christmas  Tree  Evergreens 

Douglas  Fir,  Black  Hill  Spruce,  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
and  White  Spruce  (3  year  Transplants  3-5").  Any 
variety  10  tree*  $1.00.  10  trees  each  variety  $5  00. 

20  trees  each  variety.  100  trees  $8.00  POSTPAID. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO..  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


thees  • _ _ _ 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  for  ornament,  wind¬ 
break,  snowfence,  erosion  control,  Christmas 
trees.  Spruce.  Firs,  Pines,  Birch,  others. 
Free  Planting  Guide  —  Price  List. 
WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY 
NORWAY  16.  MICHIGAN 


FREE  BOOK 

For  Spring  Planting 

See  full-color  illustrations  and  read  authentic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Boses, 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears,  Standard  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberries  and  other  Bush  Fruits.  Write: 

BARNES  BROS.  Nursery  Co. 

B0X  8»  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 
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MONEY 

in  Blueberries 

•  In  great  demand 
at  roadside  markets. 
Make  that  low  sour 
piece  of  land  pro¬ 
duce  good  income 
with  proven  money 
makers  like  Bur¬ 
lington,  Dixi,  Jersey,  Rancocas,  Ru- 
bel,  Scammell  and  other  early,  medi¬ 
um  and  late  selected  varieties  com¬ 
mended  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White, 
Pres,  of  Holly  Haven,  whose  ideals, 
zeal  and  flare  for  high  quality  are  the 
foundation  Of  America’s  multi¬ 
million  dollar  cultivated  blueberry 
industry.  Her  growing  instructions 
accompany  each  order  of  these  year 
old  vigorous,  heavily  rooted,  and 
guaranteed  true  to  name  plants, 
especially  priced  for  immediate  sale. 

25  plants  —  5  varieties  —  $5.00,  60  plants 
—  6  varieties  —  $10.00,  100  plants  —  10 
varieties  —  $15.00.  Postpaid  east  of  the 

Mississippi  on  orders  postmarked  to  April  7. 
Add  5 %  for  orders  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
No  packing  charge.  Cash,  check,  money 
order  or  C.  O.  D.  accepted.  1,000  plants  — 
10  varieties  —  $125.00,  F.  O.  B.  Holly  Haven. 
Half  payment  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
No  packing  charge. 

•  2  yr.  plants,  12"-18".  Field  grown,  heavi¬ 
ly  rooted;  Burlington,  Dixi,  Jersey,  Pember¬ 
ton,  Raneocas,<  Rubel.  25  for  $12,50,  50  for 
$22.50,  100  for  $40.00,  F.  O.  B.  Holly  Haven. 
Five  varieties  in  each  order,  no  packing 
charge. 

•  3  yr,  plants.  Field  grown,  heavily 

rooted;  Burlington,  Concord,  Dixi,  Jersey, 
Pemberton,  Rancocas,  Rubel,  Stanley,  25 
for  $18.50,  50  for  $32.50,  100'  for  $60.00 

F.  O.  B.  Holly  Haven.  5  varieties  in  each 
order.  No  packing  charge.  Half-payment 
with  orders  for  2  and  3  yr.  old  plants. 
Balance  C.  O.  D. 

All  shipments  parcel  post  unless  other¬ 
wise  notified. 


HOLLY  HAVEN,  INC.,  Whitesbog  7,  N.J. 


BLUEBERRIES  this  Year! 

For  garden  .  .  .  for  farm  .  .  ,  Keith’s  giant  ready- 
to-bear  Blueberry  bushes  are  superior.  Plant  this 
Spring  and  pick  flavorful  berries  this  summer.  Best 
hardy,  heavy  rooted,  money-making  varieties.  Low  prices. 
GUARANTEED.  FREE  Berry  Book  has  bargains  in 
Blueberries,  Strawberries,  Boysenberries,  Raspberries, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees.  Special  grower  prices.  Write  today. 


KEITH  PLANT  NURSERY.  Box  50,  Sawyer,  Mich. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  V.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


New  Color 

CATALOG 

Illustrated,  52  pages 
of  best  new,  old  favo¬ 
rites  ;  giants,  babies. 
Packed  with  valuable 
ideas.  Send  10c  for 
copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 
70  Lake  Ave.,Llma,  N.Y. 


GROW  XMAS 
^■TREES 


OR  *•'" 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 
land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20- B 


MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


WORLEY  S  FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince  and 
Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blueberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected, 
and  inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietal 

specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

-  HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  - 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  each  6  named  varieties,  white, 
bronze,  pink,  buff,  yellow  and  red  sent  postpaid  for 
52.25.  Two  of  each  for  $4.00.  Send  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  nursery  stock  adapted  for  Northern 
conditions.  THE  AIKEN  NURSERIES, 

BOX  325,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS, 
CALLAS,  TIGRI D I  AS,  M0NTBRETIAS  LILIES, 
etc.  All  IN  COLOR.  H.  M.  GILLET, 

BOX  82, _ NEW  LEBANON,  NEW  YORK 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS,  Choice  Varieties 

Mixed.  Postpaid  Only  25  Cents.  Our  30th  Year. 
1952  Price  List  Free. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS, _ West  Franklin,  N.  H. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Large  Size  —  Show  Varieties 
$1.00  dozen  100  $6.00  Postpaid  —  State  Colors. 

NED  HOWARD,  BOX  B,  SALT  POINT,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

HOOSIER  GOLD,  All-American  selection 
from  the  Purdue  Station,  Also  Improved 
Spancross,  Improved  Marcross,  Washington, 
Carmelcross,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R, _ WINDSOR.  CONN. 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful 
shade  tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  berries,  new  grapes. 

Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

547  W.  LAKE  RD..  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


KELLY’S  Dwarf  Apple  and  Pear 

Trees  usually  bear  the  second  year 
after  planting.  The  fruit  is  full  size, 
top  quality  and  delicious.  Trees  are 
easy  to  care  for,  take  but  little  space. 
Varieties;  APPLES  .  .  .  Cortland, 
Double  Red  Delicious,  Northern 
Spy,  Red  McIntosh,  Yellow  Delici* 
ous.  PEARS  . . .  Bartlett,  Duchess, 
Seckel,  Clapp’s  Favorite. 


Strong  2yr.,  3-4  ft.  trees  $3.25  each; 

3  for  $9.00/  10  for  $27.50  postpaid 


wt  “Bib  FREE 1952  CATALOG 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

34  Manle  Street.  Dantville.  N.  Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


jGrown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 


Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Soperfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
priced  as  follows: 


Price; 

25 

50 

100 

250 

500  = 

1000 

Temple 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

$13.00 

Fairfax 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Fairland 

1. 10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Premier 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

Big  Joe 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Catskill 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

Red  Crop 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

Robinson 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Sparkle 

1 . 1 0 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Lupton  Late 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Superfection 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

24.00 

Streamliner 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

25.00 

Our  1952  catalog  illustrates 

in  color  and 

describes  17 

other  leading 

varieties  of 

Strawberry 

plants; 

con- 

tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals  for 
home  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Cabbage  Plants 

Grown  in  the  open  fields  Copenha¬ 
gen,  Yellow  Resistant,  Marion  Market 
and  Golden  Acre,  Ready  about  April 
20th.  Booking  orders  for  Tomatoes. 
Ask  for  our  Catalog. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins  Co. 

Franklin,  Virginia 


Seeds  &  Plants 

■  Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1952  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  48  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
_ Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey.  _ 


REE  —  1952  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOGUE 
Produce  Earlier  Crops  the  Easy  Way! 
ry  our  field-grown  CABBAGE,  ONION,  LETTUCE, 
OMATO.  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER,  EGG- 
LANT,  PEPPER,  and  POTATO  PLANTS. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

I  ED  MONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary  Washington  25  100  1000 

3  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid . $ i  .25  $4.00  $25.00 

2  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.00  3.00  20.00 

I  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid . . .  75  2.50  15.00 

RHUBARD  ROOTS  —  Victoria  — 

I"  to  I V2"  Caliper  prepaid  1 2-$ I -75 ;  25-53.50;  60-$6.00 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS  —  Maliner  Kren  — 

6"  to  8"  lengths  prepaid  12-$ 1 .00 ;  25-$2.00;  50-$4.00 
Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 
H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  Certified  seed  bought  Ritter 
Seed  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  $2.50,  1000.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 
$4.00,  1000,  or  65c,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 


Free  Blueberry,  Strawberry  and  Fruit  Tree  Bargain 
Catalogue.  Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
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paint  pails  or  old  buckets,  can  be 
used  with  the  tops  and  bottoms  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
glass  or  translucent  paper  or  cello¬ 
phane.  Soil  should  be  heaped  up 
around  the  outside  and  provision 
made  for  ventilation  on  bright  sunny 
days.  The  best  protection  against 
frost  for  field  set  plants  is  the  slotted 
basket  used  for  harvesting.  These 
provide  ventilation  and  can  be  left 
over  the  plants  for  several  days 
without  injury.  In  very  cold  weather 
they  can  be  wrapped  with  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Califor¬ 
nia  where  tomatoes  are  set  in  De¬ 
cember,  an  effective  windbreak  and 
frost  protector  is  made  with  lath  and 
building  paper.  The  rows  are  run 
east  and  west.  Posts  three  feet  high 
are  set  in  the  rows  with  a  heavy  wire 
drawn  tight  along  the  top.  Laths 
about  a  foot  apart  are  leaned  against 
this  wire  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
Building  paper  is  unrolled  along 
these  laths  to  make  a  solid  wall  and 
covered  with  soil  at  the  base.  Laths 
or  arrow  weeds  are  placed  on  top  of 
the  paper,  with  one  end  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  hold  the  paper  in  place. 
The  plants  are  set  under  this  leaning 
shelter  where  they  get  full  sunlight 
during  the  Winter  w'hen  the  sun  is 
farthest  south. 

Large  growing  varieties,  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  on  the  ground,  are 
usually  set  in  rows  six  feet  apart  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  the  row. 
Smaller  varieties  can  be  set  closer. 
Tomatoes  are  often  grown  in  paired 
rows  such  as  four  feet  and  six  feet 
between  pairs.  When  tied  to  stakes 
or  trellis,  the  rows  may  be  narrowed 
to  four  feet  and  the  plants  set  from 
one  to  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
Then  plants  are  pruned  to  one  or 
two  main  stems  by  breaking  or  cut¬ 
ting  the  side  branches  that  grow  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf.  The  stems  are 
tied  to  the  stakes  with  raffia  or  soft 
string  cut  to  suitable  lengths.  The 
most  rapid  method  of  tying  is  to 
wrap  the  string  once  around  the 
stem  underneath  a  leaf,  pull  the  stem 
close  to  the  stake,  then  wrap  the 
string  once  around  the  stake  loosely 
and  tie  with  a  hard  knot.  This  meth¬ 
od  prevents  the  plant  from  slipping 
down  the  stake  when  heavy  with 
fruit. 

In  the  Boston  market  garden  dis¬ 
trict  a  string  and  wire  trellis  is  used. 
This  consists  of  stout  posts  four  to 
six  feet  high  about  eight  feet  apart 
along  the  row,  with  a  heavy  wire 
drawn  tight  along  the  top  of  the 
posts  and  at  the  bottom  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  After  the 
plants  are  set  and  have  started  to 
grow  a  heavy  string  is  tied  from  wire 
to  wire  at  each  plant.  The  plant  is 
pruned  to  a  single  stem  and  this 
stem  is  twisted  around  the  string  as 
it  grows.  It  must  also  be  tied  to  the 
string  with  a  short  cord  in  two  or 
three  places  in  order  to  prevent  slip¬ 
ping  when  heavy  with  fruit. 

Tomatoes  are  Heavy  Feeders 

Tomatoes  are  heavy  feeders  and 
require  abundant  fertilization.  Soils 
should  be  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter  and  moderately  limed.  On 
good  vegetable  soils  that  have  been 


well'  fertilized  in  previous  years 
from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  5-10-5,  or  similar,  high  phos¬ 
phorus  formula  is  generally  used. 
The  fertilizer  is  usually  applied  in 
bands  around  the  plants  after  they 
are  set.  One-half  pint  of  a  starter 
solution  should  be  applied  around 
the  roots  when  setting  the  plants. 
The  starter  solution  is  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  four  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  formula 
in  50  gallons  of  water  and  kept  well 
stirred.  Part  of  the  fertilizer  used 
can  be  plowed  down  and  part  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  first  fruits  have  set. 

Plants  that  are  restrictced  in  their 
growth  by  pruning  will  often  show 
much  curling  of  the  leaves  with  their 
edges  turned  up.  This  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  excessive  nitrogen.  It  is  not  a 
disease  and  usually  does  little  harm. 
It  can  be  prevented  by  applying  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  smaller  amounts  in  several 
applications,  or  using  organic  forms 
of  fertilizer  such  as  stable  manure, 
poultry  manure,  cotton  seed  meal, 
castor  pomace  and  tankage,  properly 
supplemented  with  phosphorus  and 
potash. 

Tomatoes  grow  well  over  a  mulch 
of  hay  or  straw,  strawy  manure, 
ground  corn  cobs,  sawdust  or  any 
material  of  this  kind.  Mulching  is 
usually  applied  after  the  plants  are 
set  and  have  started  to  grow. 


In  the  Stone  Bridge  Days 

In  the  February  2  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  the  picture  of 
an  old  stone  arch  bridge  at  Woods 
Falls  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  brings 
back  a  lot  of  fond  memories.  My 
father,  Lorenzo  Watts,  was  the  build¬ 
er  of  that  bridge.  He  also  built  one 
at  Irona,  N.  Y.,  some  miles  west  on 
the  same  river,  which  in  my  time 
was  called  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chazy  River.  The  North  Branch  ran 
by  our  old  home  place  west  of 
Mooer’s  Forks. 

I  am  71  and  the  bridges  were  built 
before  I  was  born,  but  I  remember 
hearing  my  father  tell  about  the 
work  and  the  trouble  to  keep  help 
at  that  time.  But  one  good  thing  — 
you  did  not  have  to  have  all  the 
money  in  the  world  to  live:  eggs 
eight  cents  a  dozen,  pork  six  cents  a 
pound,  the  best  cuts  of  beef  12  to  14 
cents  a  pound;  bread,  pies  or  cakes 
you  could  not  buy  because  every 
housewife  made  her  own.  Most  of 
the  time  flour  was  $3.50  a  barrel  of 
198  pounds.  Most  folks,  however, 
raised  their  own  wheat,  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat,  rye  and  peas,  and  in  the  Fall, 
after  the  threshers  left,  they  would 
go  to  the  grist  mill  and  get  what 
they  wanted  ground  for  winter  use. 

Our  way  of  travel  was  horse  and 
wagon,  four  to  six  miles  an  hour. 
No  one  was  in  so  much  of  a  hurry 
those  days.  Milk  was  sent  to  the 
creamery,  the  cream  taken  out  and 
you  got  the  skim  milk  back  for  your 
pigs.  Butter  was  12  to  14  cents  a 
pound.  Men’s  boots  were  knee  high; 
coarse  leather  boots  cost  about  $2.00 
a  pair,  but  fine  leather  boots  cost 
$10  to  $15. 

Many  changes,  it  is  true,  some  for 
the  best  no  doubt,  but  others  could 
have  been  omitted. 

Connecticut  William  H.  Watts 


This  machine  picks  up  stones  IV2  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  carries 
them  from  the  field  to  a  dumping  spot,  or  will  spread  them  in  a  thin  layer 
for  use  in  making  long  piles  or  farm  roads.  It  can  be  drawn  by  any 
plow  tractor  and  will  clear  up  to  four  acres  a  day. 
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A  practical  addition  to  your  farm  or  home. 
Costs  less  than  buildings  of  usual  construc¬ 
tions.  Made  in  sections  for  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  Size  10  by  II  ready  to  go 
on  your  foundation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-to  green¬ 
houses  from  $175.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
or  farm.  Automatic  heat  and  ventilation 
available.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  91 -M. 

See  Orlyl  on  exhibit  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL 


BEEKEEPING 


.a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of-  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles.  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It’s  easy  to 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner’s  Outfit. 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom. 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner's 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees.  75c, 
6  month’s  trial  subscription  to 
Gleanings  „in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly).  $1.00.'  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
ifepokieis. .  frea  information.  >i  Write  to 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Dept.  Y,  12  W.21  St.,  N.Y.C. 


MALONEY 


Write  tor  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  show 
Northern  grown  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTA 
TREES,  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREE! 
BERRIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  an 
ROSES.  Grown  on  our  600  acres  in  Dans 
ville.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteec 
Our  68th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 


34  CIRCLE  ROAD, 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
n,  .  .. 4  yr.  transplanted,  3 

,Li?,.TaU  —  °“»y  *1  postpaid;  22 
JW2  Postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 
f5  Evergreens,  S3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  10  In.  tall  Five 
™  y,r-  old  American  Arbor - 
’!r,a,e;  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce;  5  yr. 
o  d  Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 

J?3'  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list 
Tu  .  evergreen  trees  ALL 

trees  guaranteed  to  live 

*  WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dtpt.  RN-312  Fryeburg,  Maim 


20  MILLION 

trees  a  year 


Our  experience  growing  millions  in  past 
„ki  year?  insures  top-quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Look  at  these  values : 


25  TREES  $5 

5  each;  Colo.  Blue 
gpruce,  Norway 
Spruce.  Red  and 
Scotch  Pine.  Cana¬ 
dian  Hemlock.  3-5 
yr.  selected  trees  6"- 
14”  tall.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 


5  spruce  $3.50 

Very  superior, 
well  -branched  6 
yr.  transplants,  3 
to  14  in.  tall. 
Blue  -  green  t  o 
marvelous  blue 
color.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time. 


on  Evergreens,  Fruit  Shade,  & 
Nut  Trees.  Shrubs,  Berries.  Write  today. 

MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box20-C,  Indiana,  Pa.  ' 


pEfi  CH 

.  „3nd 

APPLE 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Sh i'm k’  P  ums’  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c. 
Oui  it .’  ever8reens,  shade  trees  25c  up.  Higlit  grade 
Ly  stock  cannot  be  sold  lower.  Free  32-page  color 

•  Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Box  16,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Plant  Peas  Early 

How  early  should  peas  be  planted? 
Any  other  suggestions  about  their 
culture  would  be  appreciated. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  b.  b.  r. 

Peas  should  be  planted  just  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  the  Spring,  and  always  before 
•April  15.  Peas  are  nearly  always 
planted  too  thickly.  They  will  grow 
better  if  the  seeds  are  planted  four 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  at  least  three  feet  apart. 
Crowding  tends  to  make  the  plants 
ripen  prematurely.  Peas  are  also 
quite  susceptible  to  root  rot  and 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  same 
soil  more  often  than  once  in  five 
years.  Even  so,  the  soil  may  become 
inoculated  so  thoroughly  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  grow  satisfactory 
crops. 

Peas  require  high  fertility  in  soils 
that  are  well  limed  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter. 


Buckwheat  as  Green  Manure 
Crop 

Is  buckwheat  good  to  sow  as  a 
green  manure  crop?  If  so,  how 
should  it  be  used?  w.  b. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  use  buckwheat  as  a  green 
manure  crop  planting  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  Spring,  leaving  the 
first  crop  to  partially  mature  for 
seed.  When  about  half  of  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  we  cut  this  down  with  a 
disc  and  let  the  seeds  grow  for  a 
second  crop.  The  second  crop  is 
disced  under  about  the  middle  of 
October  and  seeded  to  rye.  This  does 
an  excellent  job  of  controlling  weeds 
and  also  supplies  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter. 

About  the  only  market  crop  that 
could  be  grown  following  buckwheat 
would  be  turnips  which  can  be 
seeded  up  to  the  middle  of  August. 


Asparagus  Cuttings 

Is  is  advisable  to  keep  cutting 
asparagus  plants  until  they  stop 
coming?  My  plants  are  four  years 
old.  How  about  fertilization? 

New  Jersey  j.  s. 

Asparagus  shoots  should  never  be 
cut  more  than  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  they  first  start  in  the  Spring 
and  any  shoots  less  than  one  half 
inch  in  diameter  should  not  be  cut. 
If  you  cut  asparagus  shoots  until 
they  stop  growing,  they  will  be 
killed.  Good  one  year  old  plants  are 
preferable  to  poor  two  year  old 
plants.  Asparagus  can  be  fertilized 
during  the  growing  season.  However, 
the  usual  time  is  at  the  end  of  the 
cutting  period  when  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow.  A  mixture  of  dried 
cow  and  dried  poultry  manure  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  asparagus. 
The  5-10-10  mixed  formula  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  asparagus. 


Garlic  Requirements 

What  are  the  requirements  for 
growing  garlic?  Do  you  thing  it  can 
be  grown  for  home  use  in  Massachu¬ 
setts?  s.  B. 

Hampden  County,  Mass. 

Garlic  requires  somewhat  more 
heat  and  a  longer  growing  season 
than  usually  prevails  in  your  part 
of  the  country  for  its  best  growth. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  you  can 
raise  sufficient  garlic  for  your  own 
family  use.  The  divided  cloves  are 
planted  early  in  the  Spring  and 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  onion  sets. 
Like  onions,  this  crop  requires  a  well 
limed  soil  that  has  been  built  up  to 
a  high  fertility  level. 


How  to  Control  Clover  Mite 

My  clover  field  is  infested  with 
clover  mites.  How  can  these  pests 
be  controlled?  r.  r. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

The  clover  mite  is  best  controlled 
by  pasturing  the  clover  in  the  early 
Spring  to  keep  the  clover  down,  or 
cutting  for  hay  in  May.  The  eggs  of 
the  clover  mite  are  laid  on  trees, 
fences  and  buildings  near  clover 
fields,  and  these  can  be  killed  by 
means  of  an  oil  spray.  There  are 
also  several  new  chemicals,  such  as 
aramite,  that  can  be  used  as  a  spray 
to  kill  mites.  Your  local  druggist  and 
hardware  dealer  can  supply  these. 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


Dependable 
for  Three  Generations 


TESTED 

FARM  SEEDS 


DIBBLE’S 
TESTED  SEED 


Dibble’s  hardy,  northern-grown  seeds  will  give 
you  the  MAXIMUM  results  possible  under  any 
weather  conditions.  Our  61st  year  supplying 
highest  quality  seeds  to  northeastern  farmers. 


Is  backed  by  (he  Famous 

"10  Day-any-test-or 
money-back" 

GUARANTEE— Money  can’t  boy 
any  Better  Quality!  And  the 
Price*  are  Right. 


•  ALFALFAS,  CLOVERS,  GRASS  MIX¬ 
TURES  *  “Cream  of  the  Crop” — 99.50%  Pure. 

*  OATS,  SOY  BEANS,  BARLEY 

Newest  Creations  and  old  Favorites 


Crtahq 

...  •*.  /nr it  Today/ 


CORN  —  14  V  arieties  —  6  pages  of  color. 
POTATOES  — 1 3  Varieties,  natural  colors. 

ONE  QUALITY  — 

the  BEST  Possible 

ONE  PRICE  — 

the  LOWEST  Possible 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices  today 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Ye 


EMERSON  PASCAL 
New  Blight-Resistant  Celery 


HARRIS  SHDS- 

A  New  Top-Notch  Celery  Anyone  Can  Grow 

This  vigorous  new  green  pascal-type  celery  has'  been  bred  for 
might  resistance,  but  the  plant  breeders  did  not  sacrifice 
quality  in  accomplishing  this.  Instead  they  have  developed 
a  green  celery  that  is  superior  in  flavor  and  texture  — 
crisp,  brittle  and  nutty  flavored.  Note  the  long,  thick  rounded 
stems  and  the  distinctively  cut  leaves  which  are  sure  to 
become  a  mark  of  quality. 

Home  gardeners  and  commercial  growers  should  give 
Emerson  Pascal  a  trial  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

— 1952  CATALOG  now  Amdvj — 


COMPLETE  Llo  I  Ul“  v  U  A  LI  I  T 

VEGETABLES 


•  Bee*  ? 

•  Cabbage 

•  Carrot 

•  Cauliflower 

•  CelefV 


•  Cucumber 

•  Lettuce 

•  Onion 

•  Radish 

•  Sweet  Corn 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  result 
of  64  yrs.  of  breeding  and  selecting. 

WRITE  DEPT.  R-4  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Representatives  Wanted  in  Un- 
assigned  Territories. 


Why  take  chances?  Minutes  to  inoc¬ 
ulate  may  save  a  whole  year’s  crop. 
More  farmers  are  inoculating  . . .  and 
most  of  them  are  using  NITRAGIN. 
When  you  buy  legume  seed,  remind 
your  dealer  you  want  NITRAGIN, 
the  inoculant  in  the  orange-colored 
can.  It  gets  results. 


THE  NITRAGIN  C0JNC.  .3785N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  12,Wis. 
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Your  Choice  of  Quality  .  .  .  Rohrer’s  SEED  OATS 

Whether  you  choose  ROHRER’S  CERTIFIED  CLINTON,  CERTIFIED  BEAVER  or 
CERTIFIED  AJAX  —  you'll  be  planting  quality  Oats — and  your  yield  wjll  show  it! 

CLINTON — an  excellent  combining  variety,  will  give  you  a  medium 
early  crop  with  less  hull  and  a  high  “meat”  percentage. 

BEAVER — this  Canadian  grown  oat  is  medium  white,  with  large, 
plump  grains  and  stiff  straw.  Highly  resistant  to  disease. 


AJAX — recommended  for  high  yield  and  early  planting.  Tall, 
medium  stiff  straw. 

ORDER  YOUR  CHOICE  FROM  ROHRER  TODAY! 

FREE  •  1952  Seed  Catalog 

We  have  a  free  copy  of  our  1952  Seed 
Annual  for  you.  It’s  your  guide  to  better 
field  and  vegetable  crops.  Write  for  it 
today  to  BOX  70. 


Rohrer’s,  "Sure-Pay"  Seeds 

•  DeKalb  Corn  •  Rye  Grass 

•  Clovers  •  Pasture  Grasses 

•  Alfalfa  •  Garden  Seeds 

•  Certified  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 


1 

L. 

ROHRER  &  BRI 

fj  SMOKETOWN 

W  ■  y  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 

★  ROSS  BROS. 

Ii»U40J 


WHITE 

ENSILAGE 


33H 


★  ★  ★ 


Tremendous  YIELDS  per 
acre.  Holds  U.  S.  records. 

Peck,  §1. 80  Bushel,  $6.75 

*  WORCESTER  COUNTY 

SWEEPSTAKES 

.  .  a  heavy-yielding  YEL¬ 
LOW  -  seeded  variety  (for 
ensilage) 

Peck,  $1.75  Bushel,  $6.50 

★  CORNELL  29-3 
HYBRID  CORN 

One  of  the  best  for  SILAGE 
Peck,  $2.55  Bushel,  $9.75 

Send  for  Your  1952  Cofalog 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  N,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

HIGH 
QUALITY 

Premier,  Temple,  Robinson:  100.  $2.60;  250,  $5.10; 
500,  $8.10;  •  1000,  $13.  Catski  1 1,  Fairfax,  Sparkle: 

100,  $2.70;  250-$5.30;  500,  $8.45;  1000,  $13.50. 

Mastodon.  Superfection  Everbearing:  50,  $2.75;  100, 
$4.65;  250,  $9.50;  500,  $14.75.  Postpaid. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

4-IPWARF  FRUIT  TUFFS 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
',?&>  fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or 
3rd  year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547W.Lake  Rd. , Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


NEW  —  Erie,  Great  Bay,  Empire, 
Sioux  and  21  other  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries, 
Raspberries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  & 
planting  guijte  free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  R NY. Johnstown, Pa. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES 


Blueberry  Plants  and  Other  Items.  Ask  for  Prices 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY.  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD 


SC,€<J  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
8^ 


Fresh  dug  certified  plants  from 
our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catsklll,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star.  $2.50  per 
hundred  post  paid.  Everbearing 
varieties:  Streamliner,  Super¬ 

fection,  Gem:  $4.00  per  100  post 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
»  BRA  MAN  B R  OS.,  Penfield,  N.Y. 

MULTI  FLORA  ROSE  — The  living  fence.  Plant  for 
windbreaks,  livestock  fences,  beauty,  wildlife  food 
and  cover.  $20  per  1,000.  Free  descriptive  folder, 

GEORGE  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 
BOX  106-RNY, _  PILLOW,  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  For  Catalog 
STEVENSON  &  COX, 

-  PERRY,  OHIO 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 
Send  for  Free  Price  List. 


NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY, 

DEPT.  R.  N., _  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 

GLADIOLUS  —  Choice  Mixed  100  large  $3.50;  25 
for  $1.00.  DAHLIAS;  9  different,  labeled  $1.75. 
Prices  on  Cannas,  etc.  GLADSIDE,  Northfield,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED  SUPERFECTION  &  GEM  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants:  $3.50,  100.  PREMIER,  $2.25-100. 
TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY,  $5.50- 
100.  FRESH  DUG.  POSTPAID. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE, _ NEW  YORK 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catskiil,  Fairfax,  Robinson.  Temple,  1 00-$ I -90 ;  500- 
$6.75;  1 000-$ 1 2.50.  Gem,  Gemzata  Everb,  IOO-$2.25. 
Prepaid..  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 

Strawberry  Plants  trnaeme° 

Premier,  Robinson,  Temple,  Blackmore;  $2.  per  100; 
$10  per  1000.  Wm.  J.  Humphreys,  R.  2,  Salisbury,  Md. 


1V9H.P.TRACT0R  14950 
WITH  REVERSE 


Here's  trig  value  iij  heavy  duty  Champion 
Garden  Tractors, ,  Powered  by  1%,  2  to 
and  3  H.P.  Briggs  &  Stratton  engines. 

Mows,  seedfr,  harrows,  cultivates,  plows, 
etc.  Low  operating  cost.  12  quick -hitch 
attachments  available-  Extra  1- save  $50  to 
$75-order  now  or  write  for  Catalog 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  142  Creene  St..  N.Y.  12. N.Y. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . 

B.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . . . - 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


March  1,  1952 

Time  to  Start  Tuberous  Begonias 


In  common  with  many  another  old- 
time  plant,  the  tuberous  begonia  has 
undergone  many  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  through  the  years,  and 
each  passing  season  sees  larger 
flowers  in  greater  variety  of  form 
and  color.  Right  here  it  should  be 
stated  that  if  you  would  be  sure  of 
success  with  tuberous  begonias,  early 
ordering  of  the  tubers  is  imperative; 
for  only  then  will  you  be  sure  of 
obtaining  first-class  stock.  Tubers 
are  usually  available  from  February 
through  April.  Since  it  takes  some 
time  to  bring  the  plants  into  flower, 
an  early  start  is  desirable. 

Positively  breathtaking  are  the  ex¬ 
quisite  camellia  -  flowered  sorts, 


Photo;  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Lovely  Tuberous  Begonia. 


larger  than  ever,  in  a  wide  range  of 
lovely  colors.  The  white  sort,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
white  flowers  I  have  ever  seen.  If 
you  prefer  frilled  or  crested  flowers, 
airy  and  lovely,  you  can  have  these 
also.  There  is  now  a  low-growing 
sort  for  bedding  and  edging,  alive 
with  brilliant  bloom  all  summer  long, 
while  a  double-flowered  trailing  type 
is  useful  for  rock  gardens,  pots  and 
window  boxes 

All  types  come  in  refreshing  clear, 
bright  colors — white,  rose,  pink,  yel¬ 
low,  scarlet,  orange,  apricot  and 
copper,  with  two-toned  blossoms  in 
some  types.  When  cut  and  arranged 
with  brilliant  bloom  all  Summer  long, 
soms  are  most  effective;  for  table 
decoration  a  large  waxy  blossom 
may  be  floated  in  a  shallow  bowl, 
like  a  water  lily,  surrounded  with  its 
own  leaves. 

The  fact  that  this  plant  thrives 
with  little  sun  or  none  at  all  makes 
it  especially  valuable  for  gardeners 
looking  for  something  that  will  grow 
well  in  shaded  areas — rthe  north  or 
east  side  of  ihe  house  or  under  trees 
where  other  plants  refuse  to  bloom. 
I  once  saw  a  most  effective  planting 
along  the  top  of  a  shaded  wall. 

Since  the  tubers  are  slightly  con¬ 
cave  on  top,  examine  closely  before 


planting  to  make  sure  you  are  set¬ 
ting  the  bulb  right  side  up.  If  you 
connot  be  absolutely  sure,  wait  until 
the  pink  tips  begin  to  show.  Start 
the  tubers  in  boxes  or  pans  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  good 
garden  soil,  sand  and  peatmoss.  The 
tops  should  be  barely  covered,  and 
the  soil  should  be  moist  to  start  with 
and  no  more  water  added  until  the 
shoots  are  well  started.  Place  the 
bulbs  in  a  warm  but  not  sunny 
place  in  the  house,  heated  frame  or 
greenhouse  until  growth  starts. 
When  the  leaves  are  about  two  inch¬ 
es  high,  transfer  the  plants  to  four- 
inch  pots  filled  with  a  potting  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  leafmold,  rotted  cow 
manure  and  sand  in  ,  equal  parts. 
Keep  moist  at  all  times  but  never 
wet;  and  it  is  advisable  to  place 
about  one  inch  of  coal  ashes  in  each 
pot  to  provide  adequate  drainage. 

Around  the  first  of  June,  in  a 
normal  season,  the  plants  may  be 
set  ^  out  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
spacing  from  eight  to  12  inches  apart. 
They  prefer  semi-  to  complete  shade 
and  well-drained  soil  with  which  a 
generous  quantity  or  peatmoss,  leaf- 
mold  or  rotted  cow  manure  has  been 
incorporated.  Several  times  during 
the  Summer,  work  a  small  amount 
of  complete  plant  food  around  each 
plant;  and,  the  roots  being  shallow, 
a  light  mulch  of  grass  clippings  or 
peatmoss  should  be  spread  over  the 
soil  to  conserve  moisture.  In  choos¬ 
ing  a  location,  it  is  well  to  avoid  one 
where  buildings  or  shrubbery  inter¬ 
fere  with  free  circulation  of  air. 

Tuberous  begonias  are  not  hardy 
and  should  be  lifted  before  freezing 
weather  arrives  in  the  Fall.  Remove 
the  top  growth  and  allow  the  tubers 
to  dry  off  slowly  before  storing  for 
the  Winter.  Pack  in  almost  dry  soil, 
sand,  peatmoss,  buckwheat  hulls, 
etc.,  in  a  cool  but  frostproof  place. 

A  word  as  to  some  of  the  choicest 
varieties  available  this  year  in  the 
several  types.  In  the  camellia-flow¬ 
ered  group,  I  would  suggest  Santa 
Maria,  an  exquisite  snow-white; 
Santa  Barbara,  a  clear  luminous 
yellow  and  Red  Triumph,  the  largest 
flower  to  date  in  this  group  —  clear, 
sparkling  red,  handsomely  ruffled. 
The  best  pink,  in  my  opinion,  is  San¬ 
ta  Margarita,  a  clear  true  shade. 

Two  desirable  sorts  in  the  edging 
group  (10  inches  high)  are  Frau 
Helen  Harms — a  clear  bright  yellow, 
and  Flamboyant  which  produces 
abundant  and  brilliant  scarlet  -blos¬ 
soms  all  Summer  long.  Incidentally, 
the  latter  variety  will  stand  much 
more  sun  than  other  tuberous  begon¬ 
ias  but  should  be  protected  from  in¬ 
tense  mid-day  heat. 

The  pendulous  type  is  graceful 
and  interesting,  producing  three-inch 
double  flowers  on  long  trailing  stems 
during  the  entire  Summer.  They  are 
recommended  especially  for  shady 
spots  in  the  rock  garden,  window 
boxes,  hanging  baskets  and  pots  in 
shaded  areas.  They  come  in  clear 
colors  —  orange,  white,  rose  and 
scarlet.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Transplanting  Lady’s 
Slippers 

Such  books  as  I  can  find  do  not 
seem  to  say  whether  the  lady’s  slip¬ 
per  can  be  successfully  transplanted. 
Nevertheless  I  tried  it.  And  I  think 
the  answer  is  “yes”. 

I  have  found  many  lady’s  slipper 
plants  back  in  the  woods,  although 
still  on  the  premises.  I  am  surprised, 
too,  because  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  these  flowers,  like  the  arbutus, 
have  been  picked  almost  to  death. 
I’d  like  to  protect  them  against 
various  hazards,  including  eager 
small  boys,  by  moving  some  of  them 
to  a  place  nearer  the  house. 

Lady’s  slippers,  of  the  orchid 
family,  flourish  in  the  dense  shade  of 
pine  groves  and  also  in  more  open 
woods,  of  pine  mixed  with  oak  and 
beech.  Their  big  leaves  open  out  just 
above  the  mulch  on  the  forest  floor. 
Naturally  they  are  a  temptation  to 
those  who  pass  through. 

Not  knowing  how  to  do  the  trans¬ 
planting  job,  in  July  of  1950  I  just 
put  the  shovel  under  each  plant  and 
took  all  the  leaves,  pine  needles  and 
sod  it  would  hold.  I  managed  to  get 
only  half  a  dozen  plants  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.  This  was  done,  of  course, 
after  their  blooming  had  ended.  Then 


I  set  the  plants  out  in  a  small  pine 
and  oak  grove  near  the  house,  in 
conditions  practically  the  same  as 
those  in  the  distant  woods.  I  dug 
holes  big  enough  to  hold  each  shovel¬ 
sized  clump,  and  put  them  in.  I  did 
not  even  water  the  plants. 

Last  season,  sure  enough,  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  reappeared.  I 
do  not  know  that  six  blooms  reap¬ 
peared,  because  I  seemed  to  lose 
some  of  the  plants  in  the  tangle.  But 
those  I  could  locate  were  doing  well. 
Last  Summer  I  put  in  six  or  eight 
more  plants,  which  seemed  to  flour¬ 
ish  in  their  new  surroundings.  This 
year,  if  my  energy  holds  out,  I  will 
transplant  more  lady’s  slippers,  and 
continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  has  a  cypripedium  garden  in  his 
backyard. 

The  blossoms  in  the  woods  ranged 
in  color  from  white  through  shades 
of  pink  to  a  rather  full  red.  I  picked 
the  reddest  ones  to  transplant.  For 
two  or  three  weeks  each  June  they 
make  spots  of  gorgeous  color  in  the 
dim  light  under  the  pines. 

The  encyclopedias  say  the  lady’s 
slipper  is  also  known  as  the  moccasin 
flower,  and  that  several  species  are 
native  to  the  colder  parts  of  North 
America.  D.  B.  Willard 

Massachusetts 


and  potash  to  put  on 
if  lime  is  needed  (pH) 
Takes  less  than  10  m- 
Lifetime  welded  stee 
parrying  handle,  read 


MAKE  MONEY 

IflM*  Every  Time  You 

M  M nice*  Thic  Cimnlo  Tort 
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Make  This  Simple  Test 

.  Every  soil  test  you  make  shows 

xs,  somewhere  on  your  farm  that  you 
x>  can  save  up  to  $10  an  acre  on  fer- 
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tilizer — also  how  to  get  bigger, 
better  crops.  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit  users  report  big  increases  in 
yield,  even  more  than  double  1 

No  Knowledge  of 
Chemistry  Needed! 

Costs  Less  Than  10c  per  Test! 

It’s  so  easy!  Just  hold  tube 
with  soil  sample  and  test  solution 
up  to  light,  match  with  transpar¬ 
ent  color  chart.  The  correct  an¬ 
swer  is  printed  right  on  the  card  1 
nitrogen  .phosphate 
each  field,  also 
and  how  much, 
inutes  per  test, 
welded  steel  chest  with  a 
handle,  ready  for  hundreds 
of  tests.  Same  as  supplied 
ag.  colleges,  county  agents, 
leading  farmers.  Easy-to- 
follow  instructions. 

FREE  TRIAL! 

No  Money- Order 
.  only  $29.95  plus 
postage,  or  send  check 
and  we  pay  postage.  If 
not  delighted,  return  in 
10  days  for  full  refund. 

Or,  Easy  Payments  if 
you  wish— pay  mailman 
only  $4.95  plus  post¬ 
age  on  delivery,  then 
mail  4  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  $6.75  each. 

Better  Crops 
Guarantee 

If  kit  hasn’t  paid 
for  itself  many 
times  over  with¬ 
in  a  year,  return 
it  and  get  your 
money  back! 
Over 300,000 
Sudbury  Kits 
Now  in  Use 

r - - - -iviaIL  TODAY-, 

I  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Boy  59  South  Sudbury,  Mass.1 

1  Send  my  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  as  marked  below:  I 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.96;  | — |  Send  C.O.D. 

Bend  postpaid.  I _ I  ‘ 


I 


plus  postage. 


I  Name 


I  R.D.  or  St. 


[P.Q.  ■  ■  ■ . . .  . . Zone ....  State . i 

I  I  I  Send  kit  on  Easy  Payments— I’ll  pay  mailman 
'  1 — 1  $4.95  plus  postage  on  delivery,  then  mail  you 

[_  __  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


TREES  MUST  BE  PRUNED 
AND  FRUIT  MUST  BE  PICKED 

Bartlett  Compound  Lever  Tree 
P^ers  Pole  Saws,  Tree  Paint 
and  Fruit  Pickers  are  available 
or  your  use.  This  quality  line  has 
been  manufactured  for  over  38 
years  and  we 
~  invite  your , 
inquires.  Please  request 
a  copy  of  our  catalog 
No.  31  which  will  give 
you  full  details  on 
BARTLETT  EQUIP- 
MENT.  Send  10c  for 
booklet  titled  PRUN- 
Y°ung  FRUIT 
•  REES. 

Bt£TLETT  manufacturing  COMPANY 

6022  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Standard 


_ _ . _ RIDE  or  WALK 

|"smallNfarm  Tractors! 

Plrtwr^?ow,?rfu!,1,,and  2  Cylinder  Tractors  3 
W  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Spprl  m  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

r,!l£  »\  FOUR  MODELS 

vUltlVdteA  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

MnurHL.A  Haying  and  Truck 
lUOWnaiJX  Crop  Tools.  Run 
LiujnrV  Pumps,  Saws  and 
andLawnS'*  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tire* 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears  * 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan  If)  1^® 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO  I 

Minneapolis:  york, Vy? 

-  61  Como  Avenue _ 601-3  West  26th  Street 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 

Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
ooof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOW! 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.0.0 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

°EPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


steel  and  aluminum  garages 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 


301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


New  England  Notes 

The  old  blueberry  barrens  in 
Washington  County  are  taking  on  a 
new  lease  on  life.  Several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  Cherryfield  area 
have  been  barren  and  treeless  be¬ 
yond  the  memory  of  man.  Tradition 
says  that  the  Abenaki  Indians  made 
the  barrens  by  burning  them  over 
every  few  years  to  increase  the  yield 
of  wild  blueberries.  White  men  have 
followed  the  same  method,  but  of 
recent  years  the  crop  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  smaller  until  many  sections  pro¬ 
duce  very  little  fruit.  Experimental 
use  of  fertilizers  and  weed  killers  by 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  has 
shown  that  blueberries  can  be 
brought  into  bearing  again.  Already 
a  considerable  acreage  has  been  fer¬ 
tilized. 

Clarence  L.  Davis,  of  Pittsfield, 
Somerset  County,  Maine,  has  the 
second  highest  producing  Holstein 
herd  in  the  United  States  with  from 
16  to  30  cows  on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing.  The  Davis  herd  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  309-day  lactation  period 
with  an  average  of  604.9  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow  on  a  4  per  cent 
average  test.  Fred  J.  Nutter,  Maine 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  says 
this  record  “is  probably  the  highest 
production  ever  attained  on  twice- 
a-day  milking  by  a  dairy  herd  in 
Maine.” 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  is  scheduled  from 
Monday,  March  31  to  Thursday, 
April  3.  Some  200  persons  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  program  which  covers 
nearly  all  phases  of  agriculture  and 
home  life.  Maurice  D.  Jones,  profes¬ 
sor  of  farm  management,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  Committee  for  nearly  20  years. 

Maine  turkey  raisers  are  making 
a  bid  for  a  place  in  the  turkey  grow¬ 
ers’  sun.  Turkey  production  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  turkey  crop  in  1951 
was  105,000  birds.  Indications  point 
to  a  production  of  116,000  birds  in 
1952. 
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New  Hampshire’s  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  will  be  held  April 
■  5,  9  and  10.  The  theme  will  be  “Bet¬ 
ter  farming,  better  living.” 


Goose  growers  recently  met  in 
;heir  first  New  England-wide  meet¬ 
ing  at  Boston.  Commercial  growers 
who  took  part  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  goose  and  gander  problems  were: 
Paul  Ives  of  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Ralph  Mcllvana,  Plympton, 
Massachusetts;  E.  A.  Tomlin,  Jr., 
Hampton,  Connecticut;  Robert  Grum¬ 
man,  East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire; 
and  Lloyd  *  H.  Lawton,  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island.  John  Manchester 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Pasture  Is  What  You  Make 

It. 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant. 

•  Proven  Benefits  of  Grass 

Silage. 

By  A.  D.  Pratt. 

•  Better  Soils  Through  Test¬ 

ing. 

By  C.  L.  W.  Swanson. 

•  Strawberries  for  the  Home 

Garden. 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker. 

•  Cherries  for  the  Northeast. 

By  George  L.  Slate. 

•  Rootstocks  for  Growing 

Peaches. 

By  Harry  K.  Bell. 

•  The  Apple  Sawfly. 

By  R.  W.  Dean  &  A.  LaPlante. 

•  Rejuvenation  of  Old  Apple 

Orchards. 

By  C.  W.  Ellenwood. 

•  Selling  Cherries  Coopera¬ 

tively. 

By  A.  J.  Rogers. 

•  Home  Preservation  of 

Garden  Truck. 

By  Frank  A.  Lee. 

•  Plan  for  Best  Egg  Prices. 

By  Harry  L.  Smith. 

•  Self-Feeding  for  Heavy 

Layers.  n 

By  F.  A.  Hays. 

•  Selling  Grain  on  the  Hoof. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 
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‘ Jloffman 


FARM 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS  "  GRAINS  •  PASTURES 

This  year  plant  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  for  a  bigger 
harvest,  and  better-paying  crops.  You’ll  find  year  after  year, 
dependable  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  give  you  higher  crop  yields— 
extra  profits. 

The  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  describes  special- 
feature  seeds  you’ll  want  to  plant-Ranger  and  Buffalo  Alfalfas, 
Kenland  Clover,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  Ajax  and  Clinton  11  Oats, 
Lincoln  Brome,  and  many  others. 


/*£  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


For  bigger  corn  profits,  insist  upon  Hoff¬ 
man  Funk  G  Hybrids.  You  can  rely  upon 
crop-tested  Funk  G  Corn  to  give  you 
bigger  yields  of  better  corn— even  under 
adverse  growing  conditions.  The  colorful 
new  Funk  G  Catalog  tells  the  complete 
story  about  these  amazing  hybrids. 

Send  coupon  below  for  free  copy  of  the 
new  Hoffman  catalogs.  Also,  Hoffman  will 
send  you  their  useful  Seed-Sowing  Guide 
absolutely  free. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  33  landisvillo  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me 

□  the  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog 
O  the  new  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids  Cqtalog 
and  be  sure  to  include  my  free  Seed-Sowing  Guide. 


Name. 


Address. 
Town. . . 


.State. 


LOOK! 


FREE 
GARDEN 
-  GUIDE 

— telfs  f°h{n?re^n  g8:den  eul<?0  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
tells  how  to  grow  early  vegetables  —  Cabbage, 

Tom,:'  Ee"uce’  _  BroccoU>  Cauliflower,  Collard. 
u'm!1'  Eg?  Plant’  pePPer  Plants  described 

with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  BOX  898,  ALBANY,  GA. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’a 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
OrnammTTiT  Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees, 
ornamentals  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


?uick,y..  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


rh\eTt?.yOU>  yHrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  • 


SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

I  Cortland  Apple  . $1.00 

I  Bartlett  Pear  . $1.25 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  . $1.25 

I  Fellemburg  Prune  . $1.25 

I  Hale  Haven  Peach  . $1.00 

The  above  collection  for  $ 5.00 

2  yr.  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  None  better  grown.  Catalog 
on  request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 

NEW  GRAPES 

New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  Also 
new  Seedless.  No  spraying,  delicious 
quality,  every  home  owner  can  grow  them 
easily.  Nut  trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
berries,  small  fruits.  Stock  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

547  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


ONION  PLANTS 


Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas,  300-SI. 25;  500-$l.65;  IOOO-$2.65, 
postpaid  barcel  post;  3000-$4.75;  6000-$8.50,  pre¬ 
paid  express.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 
B0X  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 
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Sermon  for  Fruit  Growers 


UNTREATED 


TREATED 


apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches, 
California  blight  of  peaches,  brown  rot  and 
blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach  leaf 
curl,  cherry  leaf  spot  and  other  fungous 
diseases.  Phygon-XL  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  potent  non-mercurial  fungicide  com¬ 
mercially  available. 


R^SUltS*  increasec*  y'e*ds  of  top-quality  apples  and 
stone  fruits. 


/Advantages: 


extremely  low  cost  per  acre,  very  easy  to 
apply,  compatible  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to 
pollen  and  bees.  *  u.  s.  Pat.  No.  2,349,772 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 
dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 

Write  for  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  #3  to: 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY-^ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants— Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  y 
Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL,  Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phy- 
gon  Naugets,  Phygon -XL- DDT,  Thiram  Naugets  — fungicides 
—Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL— insecticides— Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W  — fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus 
Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  —  miticides  —  Aramite. 

V _ _ J 
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(Continued  from  Page  154) 
the  Chicago  market  five  days  later. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  we 
need.  We  need  to  take  this  elusive 
word,  “marketing”,  break  it  into  its 
component  parts  and  study  each  one 
separately.  We  need  to  stop  studying 
“marketing”  as  though  it  were  a 
single  problem  and  instead  we  need 
to  study  bruising,  pallet  handling, 
grading,  truck  temperatures,  road 
maps,  public  markets,  market  prefer¬ 
ences,  roadside  stands,  rail  handling, 
refrigeration,  mesh  bags,  pliofilm 
bags,  and  a  hundred  other  details. 
This  would  give  us  the  badly  needed, 
better  informed  body  of  growers  and 
handlers  of  fruits.  We  will  have  it 
when  we  have  a  mind  to. 

What  is  just  as  bad,  we  frequently 
turn  our  products  over  to  those  who 
do  not  have  the  same  interest  in 
them  that  we  do.  No  one  is  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  child  as  the  parents.  No 
one  is  as  interested  in  the  products 
of  his  labor  as  the  producer.  Sooner 
or  later  we  must  learn  to  visit  the 
markets,  follow  the  fruit  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  $ee  how  it  is  handled,  learn 
what  is  wanted,  control  it  as  Tar 
along  the  way  to  the  consumer  as 
we  possibly  can.  When  we  get  to 
a  point  where  we  have  a  mind  4o 
do  this,  we  will  do  it.  We  know  that 
the  chain  of  supply  that  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  sets  in  motion  as  she  pulls  upon 
it  and  starts  the  fruit  moving  from 
the  orchard  through  channels  of 
trade  until  it  reaches  her  kitchen, 
now  becomes  a  thrashing  chain  with 
Mr.  Producer  at  the  loose  end  and 
getting  mightily  bumped  and  might¬ 
ily  sick  of  it  all  —  like  in  the  school- 
ground  game  of  crack-the-whip! 

Nor  in  matters  of  picking  and 
handling  are  we  so  so  sure  of  our¬ 
selves.  We  bring  our  red  sports  to 
show  with  pride  to  our  friends, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  we  picked 
too  green  just  because  the  price  was 
right.  We  let  bruising  occur  where 
we  know  it  should  not.  We  gather 
drops,  pick  culls,  and  put  on  the 
nearby  market  the  fruit  that  hurts 
our  neighbors  and  ourselves  alike. 
All  this  we  know.  We  will  correct  it 
any  time  we  have  a  mind  to  do  so. 

Take  the  matter  of  grading.  Grades 
are  of  no  value  without  those  with 
the  will  to  grade  properly.  Packages 
are  no  good  without  good  packs  and 
good  packers.  The  ability  to  mer¬ 
chandise  is  of  no  value  without 
merchandisers.  Advertising  tech¬ 
niques  are  of  no  value  without  some¬ 
thing  worth  advertising  and  without 
someone  who  will  advertise.  Pro¬ 
motion  is  only  an  idea  until  pro¬ 
moters  put  those  ideas  to  work.  Co¬ 
operation  is  wasted  without  coopera¬ 
tors.  Leadership  is  lost  without  per¬ 
sonalities  that  will  lead. 

Yes,  knowledge  is  power,  but 
knowledge  must  be  put  to  use.  It 
must  be  given  direction.  And  for  this 
there  is  only  one  force  available  — 
the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  men  — 
“For  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work”. 

“The  Fire  .  .  .  Shall  Never  Go  Out” 

My  second  text  is  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  thirteenth 
verse:  “The  fire  shall  ever  be  burn¬ 
ing  upon  the  altar;  it  shall  never  go 
out”.  You  will  recall  that  this  saying 
is  in  connection  with  the  law  of  the 
burnt  offering,  as  revealed  to  Moses. 
The  altar  was  not  enough  in  itself. 
There  must  be  fire  on  the  altar,  and 
further  it  must  be  kept  burning  and 
never  go  out.  Beneath  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  in  Paris  a  flame  is  kept 
burning  night  and  day,  week  in, 
week  out,  in  memory  of  the  fallen 
sons  of  France.  A  flame  may  be 
feeble  or  a  flame  may  be  strong.  A 
flame  may  be  intermittent,  seasonal, 
occasional,  or  a  flame  may  be  con¬ 
stant. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination 
to  transfer  some  of  this  thinking  to 
the  problems  of  the  fruit  industry. 
Take  harvesting,  handling  promotion, 
sales,  merchandising,  advertising.  So 
we  often  plan  the  programs  when 
the  first  fruits  of  the  season  hit  the 
market.  We  keep  our  fingers  crossed 
as  the  strawberry  crop,  the  peach 
crop,  and  the  apple  crop  move,  and 
we  become  excited  too  frequently 
only  when  brown  rot  strikes  or  mar¬ 
kets  fail. 

The  time  to  begin  marketing  a 
crop  of  fruit  is  just  before  the  trees 
are  planted  —  and  plans  must  be 
kept  constantly  aflame.  Happily  we 
have  two  especially  farsighted  groups 
to  which  we  can  point  with  satisfac- 


Everyone  can  do  his  hit  m  promoting 
horticultural  products.  Automatic 
fresh  fruit  dispensers,  strategically 
located,  are  proving  very  popular. 

tion,  namely,  the  blueberry  growers 
and  the  cherry  growers.  Both  groups 
are  well  organized.  They  have  set 
standards.  They  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving  their  standards.  They  have 
learned  to  cooperate  effectively.  The 
50-million  pounds  of  cherries  of  a 
few  years  ago  have  already  reached 
300  million.  Plans  are  in  the  making 
for  a  500-million-pound  crop.  The 
lights  of  these  two  crops  burn  well 
and  constantly. 

We  need  to  plan  and  talk  and  think 
and  sell  and  promote  our  fruit  con¬ 
stantly  —  every  hour  of  the  day, 
every  day  of  the  year,  remembering 
again  that  no  one  is  so  interested  in 
a  product  as  the  producer.  We  need 
apples  on  our  neckties,  cherry  hat¬ 
chets  on  our  lapels,  constant  plan¬ 
ning  and  working  and  playing  and 
whistling  and  keeping  the  light 
burning  strongly  day  and  night  so 
that  it  never  goes  out. 

“Like  to  a  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed” 

My  third  text  is  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Matthew,  the  thirty-first 
and  thirty-second  verses:  “Another 
parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  say¬ 
ing,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a 
man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field: 
Which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds: 
but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a 
tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof”. 

We  often  feel  that  since  we  cannot 
buy  a  double  spread  of  advertising 
in  a  national  magazine,  we  can  do 
nothing  to  help  promote  the  sale  and 
movement  of  our  fruit.  But  just  as 

“Little  drops  of  water,  little 
grains  of  sand, 

Make  the  mighty  ocean  and 
the  pleasant  land.”, 

so  every  little  bit  helps.  A  group  of 
fruit  growers  who  developed  a 
smorgasbord  in  the  Fall  of  the  year 
to  promote  apples,  are  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  anyone  at  the  success  they 
have  had  —  picture  and  stories  in 
the  nev/spapers,  and  a  wealth  of 
good  will  that  cannot  be  bought 
with  money.  There  are  many  folks 
doing  their  share.  This  year  at  one 
of  the  large  universities,  the  students 
made  displays  of  fruit  in  the  large 
press  box  at  all  the  home  football 
games.  The  press  box  accomodates 
more  than  300  newspaper,  radio, 
and  television  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  different  rooms, 
the  buffet  lounge,  and  at  each  in¬ 
dividual  desk  were  arranged  apples, 
grapes,  and  pears  in  abundance  — •  all 
good  and  eating-ripe.  The  result  was 
again  way  out  of  proportion  to  the 
effort,  A  sports  writer  in  one  of  his 
syndicated  Sunday  articles  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  delicious  fruit  available, 
and  radio  announcers  commented 
every  game.  Just  a  little  thing,  like 
a  mustard  seed,  but  grown  into  a 
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Built  To 
Keep  Busy 


Another  reason  why 
New  Idea- £2©I£B2 

Loaders  are  Leaders 


Quick,  nimble,  rugged  .  .  .  master 
of  101  different  farm  jobs  .  .  .  the 
New  Idea-Horn  loader  keeps  as 
busy  as  a  harnessed  beaver. 

Tubular  steel  frame  provides  the 
light-weight  but  tough  strength 
needed  to  stand  up  against  every¬ 
day  heavy-duty  lifting,  loading 
and  dozing. 

Joints  are  coped,  then  welded  to 
maintain  full  structural  strength 
throughout. 

Low  profile  and  fast,  high  lift  re¬ 
sult  from  use  of  exclusive  tele¬ 
scoping  lift  cylinders. 

There  are  three  models  to  fit  prac¬ 
tically  every  well-known  make 
and  model  tractor  .  .  .  along  with 
10  interchangeable  attachments. 
This  gives  you  a  multi-purpose 
tool  with  real  job  versatility. 


Ask  your  New  Idea-Horn  dealer. 


5  of  the  1 0 

EASY-ON  ATTACHMENTS 


Loader  Boom 


Push  Off  Stacker 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS 


Mew  Idea 

'ARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 


SUBSIDIARY  ' 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  H-215,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  literature  as  checked 

□  New  Idea-Horn  Loaders 

□  New  Idea-Horn  Stalk  Shredders 

□  New  Idea-Horn  Steel  Wagon  Box 


Name. 


Address. 


|  tree-like  herb  of  good  will  and  good 
!  public  relations. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
connection  to  mention  that  one  of 
the  problems  that  agriculture  faces 
today  is  poor  understanding  by  the 
general  public.  Here  we  face  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  it  Is  high  time  we 
began  to  act.  We  need  more  folks 
in  agriculture  who  never  scold  a 
customer.  We  need  more  folks  in 
the  fruit  business  who  will,  each  in 
his  small  way,  explain  the  value  of 
fruit,  the  uses  of  fruit,  the  problems 
of  the  grower,  to  his  friends  and 
neighhbors,  to  “his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  whom  he  reckons  by  the  doz¬ 
ens  and  his  aunts”,  and  will  try  to 
see  that  everything  he  delivers  leaves 
a  satisfied  consumer  who  will  return. 
Good  will  is  a  tremendous  asset  to 
which  our  fruits  are  especially 
adapted.  Everybody  likes  fruit. 

To  summarize,  I  have  the  feeling 
that  fruit  growers  and  those  of  us 
in  the  fruit  industry  have  in  general 
put  our  minds  to  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  and  have  done 
well.  I  feel  also  that  the  problems 
that  the  fruit  industry  faces  are 
problems  beyond  production  and  in 
the  broad  general  field  that  we  call 
“marketing”.  And  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems  we  have  not  done  as 
well  as  we  might  do,  principally  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  put  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  them.  Yes,  we  need 
research;  yes,  we  need  extension; 
yes,  we  need  education;  yes,  we  need 
promotion  and  sales;  but  most  of  all 
right  now  we  need  — 

First,  more  devotion  to  the  job  we 
know  should  be  done  —  “For  the 
people  had  a  mind  to  work”; 

Second,  we  need  to  keep  that  job 
in  our  minds  constantly  —  “The  fire 
shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar; 
it  shall  never  go  out”;  and 

Third:  we  need  to  recognize  that 
every  purposeful  effort  no  matter 
how  small  or  how  trivial  it  may  seem 
to  us,  may  grow  to  big  proportions  — 
“Like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his 
field:  Which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all 
seeds:  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof”. 


To  Prevent  Rust  -  Colored 
Water 

It  is  possible  for  those  plagued 
with  red-colored  water  to  be  freed 
from  the  red  stains  on  white  por¬ 
celain  fixtures  that  are  common  in 
areas  where  iron  water  is  present. 
White  clothes  laundered  in  red  water 
are  often  spotted  with  rust  marks 
and  are  never  sparkling  white. 

Hexameta-phosphate  crystals  may 
be  fed  from  a  suitable  container  into 
water  systems  to  sequester  the  iron 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  red 
iron  oxide.  In  this  way  the  iron  will 
be  carried  through  the  water  system 
in  an  unoxidized  form  and  will  not 
cause  the  above  -  mentioned  trouble. 
Phosphate  crystals  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  a  food  grade  material  that 
will  not  alter  the  quality  of  drinking 
water  nor  affect  the  taste  of  food 
cooked  in  the  treated  water.  Phos¬ 
phate  crystals  may  also  be  fed  into 
water  systems  to  reduce  corrosion 
and  prevent  lime  scale  in  pipe.  Phos¬ 
phate  has  the  property  of  coating  the 
metal  surfaces  with  a  microscopic¬ 
ally  thin  film  that  will  prevent  rust 
products  known  as  tuberculation 
from  forming  in  corrosive  water. 
When  phosphate  is  added  to  water 
in  old  pipe  systems,  the  loose  rust 
will  be  cleaned  out  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks. 

Lime  scale  in  hot  water  pipes  re¬ 
duces  the  heating  efficiency  of  a 
water  heater  that  costs  the  owner 
considerable  money  in  heat  loss  each 
year.  Phosphate  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  lime  deposits  by  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  calcium 
or  magnesium  bicarbonates  with 
the  phosphate.  The  newly  formed 
compound  will  not  adhere  to  the 
metal  surfaces,  and  the  scale  trouble 
will  then  be  eliminated.  Crystal 
feeders  for  this  purpose  are  now  on 
the  market  for  feeding  the  slowly 
dissolving  phosphate  material.  In 
case  the  iron  content  of  the  water  is 
greater  than  five  parts  per  million, 
the  normal  method  of  feeding  crystals 
would  not  eliminate  the  condition 
completely.  However,  by  feeding 
liquid  phosphate  through  an  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  in  sufficient  volume,  the 
condition  can  be  overcome  in  most 
cases.  k.  s.  J 
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|  Nih  Ire*  Mowers 

|  Moke  Light  Work 

of  Heavy  Going! 

\  /  •  ''  .  ..  ■:  ..  - 


SQUARE  CORNERS  are  quick  and  easy  Mower  above.  No  time  lost  for  swingout. 
with  flexible  power  linkage  on  NEW  IDEA  No  cramping  or  binding. 


Speed  through  heavy  stands!  Specially  designed  Pitman  lock 
reduces  vibration.  Knives  stay  snug  against  ledger  plates  —  cut 
clean  longer. 

Hidden  hazards  no  danger!  Patented  automatic  safety  release 
swings  cutter  bar  back  and  away  from  serious  damage.  (Back  up 
tractor  to  reset  cutter  bar.) 

Fastest  “ on-off ”  mowers  on  the  market!  Perfectly  balanced. 
Roll  easily  into  hitching  position.  They’re  on  or  off  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  s 

Take  rough  ground  in  stride!  New  Idea  Mowers  are  low-slung, 

compact — trail  straight  over  ruts,  valleys  or  mounds.  Full  weight 
is  balanced  on  wheels. 

Two  types  of  NEW  IDEA  mowers  to  choose  from!  New  Idea 
trailer  type  mowers  with  mechanical  or  hydraulic  lift  cutter  bar. 
New  Idea  semi-mounted  mowers  with  many  speed-up  features. 


Remember— if  itrs  a  NllKlSM  it’s  a  good  idea! 


Power  lift  cutter  bar  raises  or  lowers  quickly 
and  easily  with  slight  tug  on  trip  rope.  Mower 
shown  here  has  hydraulic  cutter  bar  lift. 


Mail  coupon  today 
for  free  folders: 


New  Idea 


SUBSIDIARY 

.nm 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 

Dept.  456,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Put  check  mark  beside  free  folders  you  want: 


□  Tractor  Mowers 

□  4-Bar  Rakes  &  Tedders 

□  Hay  Loaders 

□  All-Purpose  Elevators 

□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Lime  Spreaders 
0  Transplanters 


□  NEW  IDEA-HORN 
Loaders 
U  Corn  Pickers 
U  Corn  Shellers 
2  Stalk  Shredders 
All-Steel  Wagons 
Steel  Wagon  Boxes 


Name. 


Address. 
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Ever  since  its  introduction  in  1934,  the  John  Deere 
No.  5  Power  Mower  has  been  selling  like  hot  cakes. 
Never  has  a  tractor  mower  held  such  top  priority 
among  hay  growers,  and  never  has  a  tractor  mower 
measured  up  so  completely  in  everything  that  counts 
in  fast,  clean,  low-cost  mowing. 

Working  with  any  make  of  tractor,  the  No.  5 
mows  from  25  to  35  acres  a  day — cuts  clean  as  a 
whistle  in  any  crop,  any  field.  Simple,  durable,  easy 
to  hook  up,  it’s  a  tractor  mower  through  and  through. 
Its  flexible  caster  wheel  and  hinged  drawbar  carriage, 
and  its  dependable  safety  release  features  have  been 
copied  by  many  but  equalled  by  none.  Simple  adjust¬ 
ments  keep  the  No.  5  cutting  like  new  down  through 
the  years. 

The  strong,  well-braced  frame  .  .  .  enclosed  drive 
which  runs  in  oil  .  .  .  high,  easy  hand  or  hydraulic 
lift  .  .  .  and  accurately-fitted,  long-wearing  cutting 
parts  are  other  features  that  help  make  the  John  Deere 
the  top  tractor  mower  money  can  buy. 


Champion  Corn  Growers 


Last  year  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
Welch  were  going  home  from  the 
annual  DeKalb  champion  corn  grow¬ 
ers  dinner  and  meeting,  Mr.  Welch 
remarked  that  next  year  he  was 
really  going-  to  try  and  be  the  top 
corn  grower  of  New  York  State.  This 
did  not  seem  possible  to  Mrs.  Welch 
at  the  time,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
he  accomplished  in  the  1951  season. 
His  average  yield,  from  the  five 
acres  required  in  this  contest,  was 
162.48  bushels  per  acre  of  DeKalb 
hybrid  No.  410,  the  highest  yield,  by 
almost  20  bushels,  ever  attained  in 
New  York  State  during  the  seven 
years  this  contest  has  been  held.  The 
corn  is  figured  on  a  shelled  basis. 
This  remarkable  achievement  was 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Welch  sustained  an  accident 


The  1951  DeKalb  corn  growing 
champion  for  New  York  State  was 
Clark  Welch,  an  Oswego  County 
farmer,  with  an  average  five  acre  test 
yield  of  162.48  bushels  per  acre,  on 
a  shelled  basis. 

which  shattered  his  right  leg,  now 
recovering.  His  26  year  old  son, 
Burton,  did  a  good  portion  of  the 
necessary  work  under  the  direction 
of  his  father. 

Any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
who  is  growing  DeKalb  hybrid  corn, 
is  eligible  to  enter  this  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 
The  New  York  State  work  is  under 
the  management  of  Glenn  Heefner 
of  Syracuse.  The  1951  national  cham¬ 
pion  is  Herbert  N.  Kirkpatrick,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  with  a  yield  of  204.67 
bushels.  The  New  Jersey  champion 
is  Preston  R.  Ware,  Salem  in  Salem 
County,  whose  average  acreage 
yield  was  124.68  bushels.  The  cham¬ 
pion  of  Pennsylvania  is  Walter  J: 
Meyers,  Nazareth,  Northampton 
County,  with  a  yield  of  142.05 
bushels. 

Mr.  Welch’s  corn  was  grown  on  a 
gravel  loam.  The  field  was  spring 
plowed,  and  the  corn  followed  a  crop 
of  excellent  clover.  The  soil  was  fer¬ 
tilized  with  400  pounds  of  3-12-6  per 
acre,  applied  at  planting  time,  and 


then  at  the  last  cultivation  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  was  added  as  a 
side  dressing.  A  check  of  four  rows 
not  so  side  dressed,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  30  bushels  less  per  acre  than 
the  rest  jof  the  corn.  The  rows  were 
spaced  37  inches  apart,  and  the  drop 
of  the  seed  was  nine  and  one-half 
inches  at  planting  time,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  average  stand  of  12 
inches  in -the  rows  at  harvest. 

The  122  entrants  in  the  1951  New 
York  State  corn  growing  event  pro¬ 
duced  yields  which  averaged  99.08 
bushels,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  entire  State  average.  The  proper 
use  of  greater  amounts  of  fertilizer 
is  showing  up  to  good  advantage. 

The  1951  New  York  State  County 
Champions,  varieties  grown  and 
yield  were  as  follows:  Cayuga  — 

C.  H.  Riley  &  Sons,  Sennett,  variety 
No.  240,  yield  127.50  bus.;  Chautau¬ 
qua  —  John  N.  Wolf,  Ripley,  No.  410, 
70.61;  Chemung  —  Arthur  Halstead, 
Elmira,  No.  56,  90.66;  Columbia  — 
Henry  Haack,  Germantown,  No.  62, 
97.89;  Dutchess  —  R.  W.  Shaver-F. 
E.  Maclntire,  Dover  Plains,  No.  239, 
118.68;  Erie  —  Maurice  Phelps,  Chaf¬ 
fee,  No.  46,  67.01;  Genesee  —  Harold 

D.  Parker,  Elba,  No.  56,  109.89; 

Herkimer  —  Earl  D.  Brown  &  Son, 
Ilion,  No.  56,  105.00;  Jefferson  — 
Howard  M.  Lee,  Ellisburg,  Nos.  46-56, 
93.04;  Livingston  —  John  A.  Donovan 
&  Sons,  Mt  .Morris,  No.  406,  154.54; 
Madison  —  Walter  Geisler,  Munns- 
ville,  No.  240,  108.15;  Monroe  — 
Wilbur  Luke,  Penfield,  No.  406,  96.21; 
Niagara  —  Burt  Bobzien,  Burt,  No. 
62,  119.63;  Oneida  —  Sholtz  Bros., 
Oneida,  No.  63,  115.94;  Onondaga  — 
Amber  H.  Towne,  Memphis,  No.  239, 
123.54;  Ontario  —  Theodore  Minns, 
Geneva,  No.  404A,  126.41;  Orleans  — 
Lloyd  Loke,  Lyndenville,  No.  62, 
107.46;  Oswego  —  Clark  Welch,  Ful¬ 
ton,  No.  410,  162.48;  Rensselaer  — 
William  Wolf  rum  &  Son,  Eagle 
Bridge,  No.  62,  105.57;  Schoharie  — 
Bob  R.  Keith,  Middleburg,  No.  404A, 
128.03;  Seneca  —  Gordon  Heinzman, 
Geneva,  No.  240,  134.55;  Steuben  — 
William  D.  Hopkins,  Avoca,  No.  65, 
86.81;  Tioga  —  Ralph  Ostrander, 
Nichols,  No.  239,  113.89;  Ulster  — Ira 
N.  Saxe,  West  Hurley,  No.  410,  124.- 
72;  Washington  —  Wolff  Bros., 
Schagticoke,  No.  65,  94.52;  Wayne  — 
Fred  W.  Buisch,  Lyons,  Nos.  410- 
404A,  116.89;  and  Yates  —  Herbert 
Fullagar,  Penn  Yan,  No.  240,  100.90. 

Speaking  to  the  contestants  and 
guests,  Felix  Witt,  Michigan  District 
Manager  for  the  DeKalb  Assn.,  of 
Jasper,  called  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  and  necessity  for  con¬ 
stant  research  work  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  seed  corn 
hybrid  varieties  most  suited  for  each 
area  in  America.  The  DeKalb  in¬ 
vestigators  are  starting  to  use  the 
new  sterile  pollination  method  for 
producing  hybrid  corn,  developed  by 
Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  Garden  Editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  head 
of  the  Plant  Genetics  Dept,  at  the 
Connecticut  Station  in  New  Haven. 

r.  w.  D. 


CENTER-MOUNTED  MOWER  FOR  “M”  AND  “MT”  TRACTORS 


■yk>yf 


For  economical  mowing  .  .  . 
full  vision  cutting  .  .  .  unusual 
maneuverability  and  ease  of 
handling,  the  M-20  Center- 
Mounted  Mower  and  a  John 
Deere  Model  “M”  or  “MT” 
Tractor  are  a  great  mowing 
team.  Speed  of  attaching  or 
detaching  .  .  .  safety  spring 
release  .  .  .  life  prolonging 
adjustments  .  .  .  and  hydraulic 
control  of  cutter  bar  are  out¬ 
standing  advantages  of  the 
M-20. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  complete  information  on 
these  better  mowers. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois 

flip  >i 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today!  Dept,  j  37 
Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  Mower  I  have  checked  belOWS 


□  No.  5  Power  Mower 


□  M-20  Mower 


I 


Name - 

Town  - 

R.R _ Box. 


Sta^e. 


Leaking  Cellar  Wall  __ 

In  our  cellar  wall,  every  time 
after  the  ground  has  been  well 
soaked  with  rain,  we  notice  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  where  the  water  comes 
through  enough  so  that  we  have  to 
sweep  or  mop  up  the  cellar  floor. 
Last  Spring  it  came  through  so  much 
that  at  times  we  had  at  least  two 
inches  of  water  on  the  cement  floor. 
The  house  is  about  125  years  old  and 
the  cellar  wall  of  the  usual  construc¬ 
tion  of  that  time. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  removing 
all  the  loose  cement  and  filling  with 
some  kind  of  waterproof  cement. 
After  all  the  cracks  have  been  filled, 
it  was  my  intention  to  use  some  kind 
of  waterproof  cement  all  over  the 
stone  wall. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
is  the  best  way  to  overcome  this 

trouble?  p' 

The  most  reliable  way  to  over¬ 
come  your  difficulty  is  to  dig  around 
the  outside  of  the  foundation  wall 
and  thoroughly  clean  and  point  up 
the  joints  in  the  masonry,  applying 
a  brush  coat  of  Portland  cernent  and 
water  to  the  entire  surface.  Follow 
this  with  a  liberal  coat  of  plaster 
made  of  three  parts  Portland  cement 
and  one  part  sand.  When  this  has 
thoroughly  hardened,  apply  a  layer 


of  asphaltum  waterproofing  com¬ 
pound.  On  top  of  this,  apply  a  layer 
of  30-pound  asphalt  felt;  cover  this 
with  another  coat  of  the  water¬ 
proofing  compound. 

A  more  economical  and  possibly 
adequate  method  is  to  clean  and 
point  up  the  joints  in  the  masonry 
on  the  inside  surface  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls.  Then  apply  a  brush  coat 
of  Portland  cement  in  water  and 
a  Portland  cement  plaster,  as  pre¬ 
viously  indicated  for  the  outside 
treatment.  After  this  is  thoroughly 
hardened,  follow  with  two  coats  of 
one  of  the  commercial  water-proofing 
compounds.  At  least  one  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  is  obtainable  through  a  build¬ 
ing  supply  yard.  Be  very  sure  to 
closely  follow  the  manufacturers 
directions.  B.  K.  Sommers 
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Here's  why  farmers  themselves 

rate  New  Holland 

Grassland  Farming 


Your  hay  goes  from  windrow  to  mow  in 
a  hurry  with  the  New  Holland  “77” — 
you  get  high-protein  feed  at  lowest  cost. 


Read  what  four  top-notch  farmers  say 


NEW  HOLLAND  GIVES  THEM 
HIGH  SPEED  HAY! 


about  their  New  Holland  “77’s”: 


“I  believe  the  New  Holland  “77”  ia  the  best  auto- 
jnatic  twine-tie  baler  on  the  market.  We  never 
lost  a  minute  waiting  for  repairs  or  maintenance,” 
says  Elliott  Brown,  El  Jon  Farms,  Rose  Hill,  Iowa. 


With  oor  “77”  we  can  harvest  our  hay  the  min¬ 
ute  it  reaches  peak  quality — and  the  “77”  picks 
up  the  hay  gently  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
eed  nutrient  is  kept  in  the  bales.  It’s  a  real  labor 
saver,  too,”  says  William  G.  Fox,  R.  R.  1,  Guilford, 
Indiana. 


“For  faster  baling  at  lower  cost  you  just  can’t 
beat  the  “77”!  I’ve  been  sold  on  New  Holland 
balers  since  1942,”  says  Walter  Hurlburt,  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass.  ^ 


“We  depend  on  our  “77’s”  to  get  a  big  job  done 
fast — when  you’re  putting  up  feed  to  carry  1,000 
registered  Herefords  through  a  long  Dakota  winter, 
the  hay  season  seems  mighty  short.  The  New 
Holland  “77”  has  our  highest  recommendation,” 
says  Walton  W.  Thorp,  Britton,  South  Dakota. 


The  secret  of  high  speed  hay  is  fast  harvesting  at  the  right 
stage  of  curing.  Hay  that’s  put  into  the  barn  at  this  stage 
—before  sun  or  rain  have  a  chance  to  do  their  damage— 
has  a  rich  green  color  and  the  highest  possible  percentage 
of  nutritious  leaves. 

That’s  why  high  speed  hay  gives  you  up  to  50%  more 
feed  value  than  ordinary  hay.  In  fact,  next  to  straight 
grain  and  meal,  it’s  one  of  the  richest  feeds  you  can  give 
your  stock  .  .  .  and  it’s  much  cheaper. 

But  for  the  fast  harvesting  that  makes  high  speed  hay 
you  need  high  speed  hay  machinery.  New  Holland  has 
the  speed  you  need.  Here  are  the  facts: 

1 .  High  Capacity — When  your  hay  is  ready,  you  want  it 
baled  fast — before  rain  or  a  few  too  many  hours  of  sun  can 
damage  it.  The  “77”  is  fast.  It  can  bale  up  to  10  tons  an  hour 
— with  only  one  man  on  the  job!  No  other  baler  can  beat 
that  capacity. 

2.  Low  Maintenance — A  survey  of  500  “77”  owners 
showed  repairs  and  maintenance  that  averaged  only  $21.40 
for  an  entire  season.  That’s  because  the  “77”  js  ruggedly  built 
and  designed  with  20%  fewer  parts.  You  get  longer,  trouble- 
free  operation  and  much  lower  replacement  costs. 

3.  Better  Hay — The  greatest  feed  value  of  hay  lies  in  the 
protein-rich  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  gentle  pick-up  and 
baling  action  of  the  “77”  saves  these  leaves  and  blossoms— 
this  can  mean  up  to  50%  higher  feed  value  for  your  stock! 

4.  Service — New  Holland  dealers  keep  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  spare  parts  on  hand  at  all  times.  Factory-trained 
mechanics  are  always  on  hand  for  emergency  field  service 
and  off-season  overhaul. 

5.  Experience — New  Holland  pioneered  the  automatic 
twine-tie  baler  over  ten  years  ago.  No  other  manufacturer 
has  had  as  long  or  as  much  experience  with  pick-up  balers. 
Today,  New  Holland  is  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  automatic  pick-up  balers. 


♦ 
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V First  in  Grassland  Farming * 


Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


If  you’ve  had  trouble  with  your  haying  during  the 
past  season— if  you  need  a  dependable,  high-capacity 
baler,  look  ahead  to  the  coming  season  now.  See  the  “77” 
at  your  dealer’s!  And  if  you  prefer  a  wire-tie  baler,  don’t 
miss  the  Model  “80”.  It  gives  you  up  to  twice  the  capacity 
of  other  wire-tie  balers  now  on  the  market.  The  New 
Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry 
Corporation. 
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March  1,  1952 


ARMOUR’S 
HIGH  ANALYSIS 
for 

BIGGER  YIELDS 
EXTRA  PROFITS 


1.  EXTRA  PLANT  FOOD— Three  bags  of  Armour’s 
High  Analysis  equal  four  or  more  of  the  lower 
grades.  More  for  your  money.  Extra  profits  in 
better-quality  crops. 

2.  EASIER  HANDLING— Handle  three  bags  instead 
of  four.  Less  work,  less  time. 

3.  CUTS  HAULING  COSTS — Saves  money  on  trans¬ 
portation  and  shipping  because  fewer  bags  do 
the  job. 

4.  STORAGE  SPACE — Armour’s  releases  valuable 
storage  space.  Store  High  Analysis  in  25%  less 
space  than  ordinary  fertilizers. 

5.  EASIER  TO  APPLY — Free-drilling  Armour’s  flows 
through  your  drill  with  no  clogging — saves  you 
time  and  labor  in  the  fields. 


BE  WISE!  ORDER  EARLY!  Prompt  delivery  may 
be  difficult  on  later  orders.  Order  your  Armour’s 
now.  Have  it  on  hand  when  you  need  it. 

★  ★  ★ 

Let  your  County  Agent  help  you  with  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  program.  He's  a  good  man  to  depend  on,  and 
he’s  interested  in  your  problems. 


This  16-page  illustrated  manual  describes 
profitable  methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  farm  timber.  Contains  action  photos, 
estimating  tables  and  other  data  useful  to  the 
owner  of  wooded  farm  land.  Also  contains 
descriptions  of  modem  chain  saws. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Please  give 
your  name,  address,  city  or  RFD,  county, 
and  state. 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  c.n>.  fag) 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Dept.  CR  \0^0L/ 


World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws 


Sawmills,  Threshers,  Peanut 
Pickers,  &  Balers 


Forage  Harvesters 


ROSENTHAL 


Corn  Husker-SHredder$ 


Feed  Mills 


.  PRODUCTS  .  " 


Dehydrators 


MARKS 

OF 


Tractors,  Power  Units,  and 
Equipment  for  All  Farm  Needs 

DEPENDABILITY 

Which  represent  the  tops  in  mod¬ 
ern,  durable  and  efficient  farm 
equipment.  Frick  Company  and 
Frick  Dealers  offer  you  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machines  such  as  threshers, 
tractors,  combines,  corn,  huskers, 
husker-shredders,  feed  mills,  for¬ 
age  harvesters,  loaders,  sawmills, 
power  units  and  others. 

Inspect  some  of  this  machinery 
first  hand  in  our  Booth  No.  28-17 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
There  are  Frick  Branches  in  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Easton,  Penna.,  among  other 
principal  cities. 

WATERLOO ' 


HESTER  plows 


m 


TRACTORS 


% 


N.  Y.  Fruit  Meetings 

Sign  HE  year  1951  was  one  of  the  worst  years  that  fruit  growers 
pi)  have  experienced.  That  opinion,  expressed  by  Horace 
IfH  Putnam  of  Lyons  in  the  annual  president’s  address  to  the 
"M  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  summed  up  the  senti- 
ments  of  most  of  the  growers  at  both  the  Rochester  and 
Kingston  meetings  of  the  Society  which  were  "held  recently. 
The  No.  1  Problem  was  marketing,  but  other  problems  had  plagued 
the  growers,  especially  serious  scab  and  apple  maggot  losses,  and  the 
threat  of  a  new  pest,  the  European  apple  sawfly,  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  as  well  as  higher  labor  and  spraying  costs. 

At  the  Rochester  Meeting 


There  were,  however,  some  hopeful 
signs.  The  Society’s  secretary,  D.  M. 
Dalrymple  of  Lockport,  declared 
that  “the  future  of  the  fruit  business 
is  essentially  sound”,  pointing  to  de¬ 
clining  apple  plantings,  the  increase 
in  population  and  the  research  in 
apple  merchandising.  Other  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  validity  of  Dalrymple’s 
statement,  ranged  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  labor-saving  apple 
picker  to  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  growers  to  do  something  about 
the  marketing  situation. 

More  Sales  or  Less  Apples 

Dr.  Cameron  Garman,  Cornell 
farm  economist  as  well  as  a  Burt 
fruit  grower  and  president  of  the 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers 
Association,  listed  “more  sales  or 
less  apples”  as  the  growers’  alter¬ 
native.  Admitting  he  might  be  pessi¬ 
mistic,  he  added  that  it  sometimes 
takes  a  good  dose  of  pessimism  to 
prod  people  into  doing  things  that 
need  to  be  done.  He  reported  that 
the  estimated  farm  price  of  apples 
for  the  1951  season  in  New  York  was 
farther  below  the  average  level  of 
all  farm  prices  that  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  the  last  30  years. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  of 
increasing  apple  sales  came  from  a 
Cornell  professor  of  marketing,  Dr. 
Max  E.  Brunk,  who  believes  that 
homemakers  will  buy  apples  and 
large  quantities  of  them  in  retail 
stores,  if  it  is  easy  and  convenient 
to  do  so.  Women  buy  the  most  apples 
in  a  combination  display  that  in¬ 
cludes  bulk  fruit  and  apples  packed 
in  five  or  six  pound  transparent  bags, 
Dr.  Brunk  said. 

‘Observing  the  actions  of  200,000 
customers  in  stores  in  half  a  dozen 
cities  during  the  past  two  years,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  prosperity 
and  Well-being  of  the  apple  growers 
depend  largely  on  the  decision  the 
American  housewife  makes  in  the 
grocery  stores,”  he  told  the  growers. 
“We  found  that  purchases  were  11 
and  12  pounds  for  each  100  customers 
when  apples  were  sold  in  the  bulk 
and  priced  in  two  and  four  pound 
units.  They  jumped  to  28  pounds 
when  packed  in  six  pound  transpar¬ 
ent  bags,  and  displayed  with  bulk 
fruit.” 

The  cause  of  low  prices  in  recent 
years  is  simply  too  many  apples  for 
the  present  demands  of  consumers, 
according  to  Prof.  Kenneth  Robinson, 
also  of  the  agricultural  economics 
staff  at  Cornell.  He  cited  evidence 
of  a  ready  market  for  only  about 
100  million  bushels  of  apples,  plus 
five  to  10  million  bushels  for  use 
in  making  juice  or  cider  for  con¬ 
sumption  on  farms.  “As  far  as 
growers  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
price  problem  when  the  total  U.  S. 
apple  crop  is  less  than  100  million 
bushels.” 

Need  for  Growers’  Bargaining 
Agency 

Turning  to  discussion  of  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agency  as  a  means  of  improving 
prices,  Prof.  Robinson  stated  that 
grower  organizations,  which  influ¬ 
ence  prices  by  collective  bargaining, 
must  control  a  large  part  of  the  total 
potential  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
question  and,  in  addition,  must  be 
willing  to  hold  the  crop  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  if  necessary.  “Growers  must  be 
willing  to  turn  over  apple  selling 
to  someone  else,  to  discard  apples  if 
necessary  and  to  limit  supplies  in  a 
bargaining  agency.  It  would  also  be 
extremely  difficult  for  growers  in 
this  area  to  make  price  demands 
effective  unless  they  had  the  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  of  growers  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Michigan  areas.” 
He  advised  the  growers  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possible  consequences  of 
grower  bargaining  organizations  very 


carefully  before  they  decide  to  es¬ 
tablish  one. 

This  same  idea  was  expressed  by 
President  Horace  Putnam  who  said 
that  a  bargaining  agency,  successful 
in  holding  up  prices  to  a  profitable 
level,  would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  the 
fruit  growers.  He  warned,  however, 
of  the  difficulties  that  undoubtedly 
would  be  encountered  and  the  over¬ 
all  damage  to  the  apple  industry  that 
would  result  if  the  plan  should  fail. 

After  considerable  debate,  Donald 
Stevenson,  a  young  grower  from 
Williamson,  withdrew  a  motion  to 
form  a  bargaining  agency  in  favor 
of  a  motion  by  Charles  Bush  of  Mor¬ 
ton  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  directors  of  the  Association  for 
study.  The  directors  appointed  a  16- 
member  advisory  committee  and  will 
submit  a  questionnaire  to  the  entire 
membership,  reporting  back  to  the 
membership  soon. 

Cutting  Costs,  But  Not  Quality 

Selling  an  18  million  bushel  crop 
was  not  the  growers’  only  problem. 
They  also  turned  their  attention  to 
the  job  of  cutting  costs. 

C.  G.  Small,  county  agent  in 
Wayne  County,  said  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  ways  can  be  found  to 
cut  costs  without  sacrificing  quality. 
Practical  ways  of  increasing  quality 
economically,  which  he  mentioned, 
were  the  recently  developed  methods 
of  fruit  growing,  such  as  chemical 
thinning  and  the  use  of  hormones  to 
prevent  preharvest  drop.  These  new 
methods,  along  with  starting  with 
good  varieties  on  good  soil  and  prop¬ 
er  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  can 
also  help  increase  yields. 

Small  suggested  ways  to  cut  costs 
including  labor,  equipment,  and  spray 
or  dust  materials,  items  which  make 
up  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  growing 
fruit.  Equipment  costs  may  need  to 
be  increased,  if  the  increase  is  more 
than  offset  by  a  reduction  in  labor 
costs;  but,  Small  cautioned,  new 
equipment  should  be  purchased  with 
great  care  as  to  certainty  of  its  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Group  use  of  some  equip¬ 
ment  can  also  help  to  cut  costs. 

According  to  T.  E.  LaMont  of 
Albion,  growers  have  two  lines  of 
action  to  help  them  make  money  in 
the  apple  business:  work  together  in 
the  Western  New  York  Apple  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  and,  individually, 
work  vigorously  to  lower  costs  while 
growing  apples  of  good  size  and 
quality.  Figures  from  the  Cornell, 
“Cost  of  Spraying  Survey”  show 
that  the  costs  of  spraying  on  the  La¬ 
Mont  farm  were  $1.70  per  tree,  only 
a  little  more  than  half  the  average 
cost  on  the  114  orchards  surveyed. 
The  LaMonts  also  picked  92  per  cent 
clean  fruit,  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  83  per  cent. 

LaMont  nearly  always  sprays  one 
side  of  a  tree  at  a  time  or,  in  double 
set  blocks  when  it  is  quiet,  he  drives 
through  every  other  space  with  both 
sides  of  the  sprayer  open.  He  uses 
an  airblast  sprayer  and  has  found 
that  the  earlier  the  spray,  the  higher 
percentage  6f  the  tree  that  is  covered. 
Spraying  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
later  increases  the  deposit  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  large  proportion  of  trees. 
His  experience  has  been  that  before 
bloom  an  application  of  sulfur  from 
one  side,  before  or  during  a  rain,  is 
usually  all  that  is  needed.  After 
bloom  jae  sprays  one  side,  and  three 
days  ftpPr  the  other.  With  his  meth¬ 
od  heavy  applications  are  unneces¬ 
sary  unless  there  is  a  bad  infestation 
of  some  pest.  The  LaMonts  have 
made  a  big  saving  in  material  costs 
by  using  the  cheapest  material  that 
will  do  the  job  and  applying  it  on 
time. 

Orchard  Pests 

In  discussions  of  some  apple  pests, 
Dr.  A.  A.  LaPlante,  Cornell  entornoi' 
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ogist,  reported  that  the  apple  mag¬ 
got  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
serious  threat  to  apple  crops  in 
Western  New  York.  He  traced  the 
buildup  of  the  maggot  to  the  wide- 
spi'ead  use  of  DDT,  which  is  so 
effective  against  codling  moth  that 
growers  have  been  able  to  use  longer 
spray  intervals  than  when  using  lead 
arsenate.  Pointing  out  that  the  in¬ 
terval  is  too  long  to  keep  the  apple 
maggot  under  control,  Dr.  LaPlante 
recommended  that  growers  on  DDT 
schedules  include ''lead  arsenate  at 
the  peak  of  the  maggot  fly  activity, 
tighten  up  DDT  schedules  and  apply 
more  material. 


Dr.  W.  D.  Mills,  Cornell  plant  path¬ 
ologist,  advised  the  growers  that  sul¬ 
fur  is  still  the  cheapest  fungicide 
they  can  use  and  that  it  can  do  an 
effective  job. 

Good  news  -for  the  peach  growers 
came  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,  entom¬ 
ologist  at  the  Geneva  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  He  said  that  the 
phosphate  sprays  offer  more  hope, 
as  a  single  material  to  control  all 
peach  insects,  than  any  material  pre¬ 
viously  available.  Problems  of  timely 
application  and  thorough  coverage 
will  still  make  their  use  far  from 
foolproof,  Dr.  Smith  cautioned. 


At  the  Kingston  Meeting 


Control  of  insects  that  have  re¬ 
duced  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
apples  in  many  orchards  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  in  the  past  two  seasons 
proved  a  popular  topic  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  Kingston. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Glass  of  the  Geneva 
Station  noted  an  apparent  resurgence 
of  the  red  banded  leaf  roller  last 
season.  He  added  that  the  recom¬ 
mended  leaf  roller  insecticides  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform  well  in  1951 
experimental  tests,  refuting  the  idea 
that  a  resistant  strain  of  the  insect 
has  developed  or  that  the  spray 
schedule  is  inadequate. 

Proper  timing  of  the  spray  ap¬ 
plications  is  important  and  varies 
according  to  the  insecticide,  Dr. 
Glass  said.  Earlier  experiences  have 
^hown  that  DDD  and  parathion  were 
effective  in  combating  leaf  roller. 
Against  the  second  brood  parathion 
should  be  applied  early  in  August, 
while  DDD  may  be  used  at  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  the  second  brood 
hatching  until  late  August. 

Reviewing  experiments  of  the  past 
season,  Dr.  P.  J.  Chapman,  also  of 
the  Geneva  Station,  said  that  trees 
where  mites  were  controlled  out- 
yielded  mite-damaged  trees  and  made 
more  vegetative  growth.  Mites  de¬ 
creased  yields  of  Cortlands,  which 
showed  more  differences  than  other 
varieties,  25  per  cent  and  also  de¬ 
creased  growth,  as  revealed  from 
trunk  girth  measurements,  10  per 
cent. 

New  Pest  —  Apple  Sawfly 

Dr.  LaPlante  described  the  new 
pest,  European  apple  sawfly,  which 
has  been  found  in  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Rockland  and  Putnam  counties. 
‘‘Early  recognition  and  spraying  are 
essential  in  preventing  damage  and 
spread  of  the  pest,”  he  pointed  out. 

M.  E.  Buckley,  associate  county 
agent  in  Columbia  County,  discussed 
spray  programs  in  orchards  that  cut 
apple  maggot  losses,  which  ranged  to 
almost  100  per  cent  in  1950,  to  only 
a  small  percentage  this  season.  Buck- 
ley  called  abandoned  orchards  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  as  “a  thorn  in  growers’  sides 
for  many  years.  Apple  maggot  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  in  these  abandoned 
orchards  know  no  boundaries  and 
have  made  control  a  great  battle.” 
Under  the  best  of  care  and  spraying, 
he  advised,  it  is  likely  that  some 
faggot  damage  will  result  near  these 
abandoned  trees. 

Abandoned  Orchards  Must  Go 

In  an  open  discussion  John  Clynes 
°f  Germantown  reviewed  the  “Ger¬ 
mantown  Plan”  for  eliminating 
abandoned  orchards.  The  apple  mag¬ 
got  fly  is  believed  to  breed  in  the 
uncared  for  trees  and  then  spread 
1°  good  orchards.  In  the  German¬ 
town  area  of  Columbia  County  there 
are  now  approximately  2000  acres  of 
abandoned  orchards  with  27  to  30 
Uees  to  the  acre,  Clynes  said.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  removing  the 
trees  at  $27,000.  The  Germantown 
group  is  seeking  to  have  legislation 
approved  to  designate  that  area  as 
?  Pilot”  to  be  used  in  determining 
now  the  trees  can  best  be  removed 
and  to  test  the  results.  The  plan, 
jynich  needs  the  approval  of  the 
otate  legislature,  calls  for  the  county, 
ownship  and  State  each  to  pay  one 
nird  of  the  cost  of  removing  the 
rees.  Advocates  of  the  plan  feel  that 
?  n  Va^ue  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
,ui)0  reclaimed  acres  would  be  a 
enefit  to  the  entire  area.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  referred  to  the  Society’s 
°f  directors  for  action. 

-ihe  Hudson  Valley  growers  also 


learned  that  Cornell  University  sci¬ 
entists  were  on  their  way  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  latest  problems 
of  fruit  growers — the  ripening  effect 
of  hormones  used  to  prevent  pre¬ 
harvest  drop  of  apples.  Dr.  R.  M. 
Smock  said  that  these  hormones  can 
stimulate  ripening  as  a  chemical 
effect  on  respiration,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  reduce  the  storage  life  of  the 
fruit. 

To  counteract  the  action  of  the 
hormones,  Cornell  research  workers 
tried  maleic  hydrazide  which  cuts 
down  the  ripening  effect  although  it 
does  not -eliminate  it  entirely.  Its  use 
should  still  be  considered  experi¬ 
mental,  according  to  Dr.  Smock,  but 
preliminary  results  warrant  a  few 
growers’  trying  a  tank  or  two  of  the 
material  to  see  what  effects  they  get. 

Society  members  voted  to  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  1952  legisla¬ 
tive  program  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations,  in  opposition  to  price  ceilings 
on  processed  fruits  that  would  reflect 
prices  below  parity  for  fresh  fruit; 
and  to  recommend  that  the  proposed 
regional  market  near  Rochester  be 
brought  into  being  with  all  possible 
haste. 

New  officers  of  the  Society  are 
James  R.  Clarke  of  Milton,  president; 
John  Goodrich  of  Milton,  vice-pres- 
dent.  D.  M.  Dalrymple  of  Lockport 
was  reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

M.  M.  Scofield 


F.  H.  Ballou 

Frank  H.  Ballou,  81,  retired  Ohio 
horticulturist,  died  on  February  1  in 
his  Newark,  Ohio,  home.  Mr.  Ballou 
had  been  in  failing  health  since  his 
retirement  from  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  in  1939. 

From  1904  to  1939  he  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Horticultural  staff  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  reports  of  his  many  re¬ 
search  projects  were  written  in 
down-to-earth  style.  During  the 
years  of  his  Station  service  his  bulle¬ 
tin  output  was  very  large.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  regular  contributor 
to  farm  magazines,  particularly  the 
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Mr.  Ballou  was  an  early  exponent 
of  the  possibility  of  growing  orchards 
in  sed,  especially  in  hilly  sections. 
Some  of  his  earlier  reports  on  the 
Ohio  experimental  work  with  sod 
orchards  plus  /mulch,  pointed  the 
way  for  much  research  work  in  this 
field.  These  reports  were  startling  at 
the  time  because  of  the  prevailing 
idea  that  orchards  had  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  Later  on  in  his  career  Mr. 
Ballou  conducted  some  of  the  very 
first  experiments  in  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  in  orchards.  The  re¬ 
sults  he  secured  in  the  use  of 
nitrogen  for  invigorating  run-down 
hilly  orchards  were  striking. 

Mr.  Ballou  served  for  two  years  as 
President  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  eight  as  Secretary. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  year's  the 
Superintendent  of  the  fruit  display 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  c.  w.  E. 


FERTILIZER 

in  your  soil 


BETTER 

YIELDS 

from  your  soil 


Your  profits  depend  on  the  plant  foods  your  crops  take  from 
your  soil.  That’s  why  it  pays  to  put  plenty  of  reliable,  depend¬ 
able  V-  C  F ertilizer  in  your  soil. 

This  better  fertilizer  is  a  scientifically-balanced  blend  of 
those  plant  foods  which  most  soils  cannot  supply  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  abundant  yields.  It’s  manufactured  in 
different  analyses  for  different  crops. 

For  example,  V-C  Fertilizer  for  com  contains  the  elements 
that  corn  needs  to  make  vigorous  growth,  develop  strong, 
sturdy  stalks,  healthy,  deep-green  foliage,  and  big  ears 
loaded  with  high-quality  grain.  This  means  extra  profits  at 
harvest  time. 

See  your^E^  agent  today 

Start  now  to  put  extra  crop-producing 
power  in  your  soil.  Tell  your  V-C  Agent 
you  want  the  right  V-C  Fertilizer  for  each 
crop  you  grow.  See  what  a  big  difference 
this  better  fertilizer  makes  in  your  yields 
and  your  profits. 

Famous  for  its  easy-drilling  quality, 

V-C  Fertilizer  stays  in  excellent  condition 
in  storage.  Place  your  order  today  and 
request  prompt  delivery.  Have  your  fertil¬ 
izer  on  hand  when  you  need  it! 

VIRGIN  I  A- CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Richmond,  Va.  •  Norfolk,  Va.  •  Greensboro,  N.  C.  •  Wilmington,  N.  C.  •  Columbia,  S.  C.  •  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga.  •  Montgomery,  Ala.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Jackson,  Miss.  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  •  Shreveport,  La. 
Orlando,  Fla.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  •  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Dubuque,  la. 

SPRAY  with 

START  NOW  to  protect  your  flowers,  vegetables, 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees  from  insects.  Spray  regu¬ 
larly  with  reliable,  dependable  Black  Leaf  40.  It’s 
economical  .  .  .  one  ounce  makes  six  gallons  of 
spray  which  quickly  kills  (by  contact  and.  by 
fumes)  aphids,  leafhoppers,  most  thrips  and  other 
soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  Black  Leaf  40  spares 
bees  and  other  beneficial  insects  .  .  .  never  stains 
or  burns  and  leaves  no  unsightly  or  objectionable 
residue  on  flowers,  foliage  or  fruit. 
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Just  as  they  both  belong  in  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  farm  program,  so  do  minerals 
and  fertilizers  belong  in  your  soil. 
Minerals  are  Just  as  important  to  the 
health  of  your  soil  as  they  are  to  the 
health  of  the  human  body.  Soil  poor  in' 
minerals  cannot  produce  crops  rich  in 


vitamins.  ES-MIN-EL  contains  the  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements  of  Boron,  Copper, 
Manganeze,  Zinc,  Iron,  Magnesium,  all 
essential  to  healthy  productive  soil.  Re¬ 
turn  these  essential  mineral  elements  to 
the  soil— apply  ES-MIN-EL  now! 


ES-MIN-EL  is  now  available  in  spray  or  dust  form. 
If  you  haven't  mineralized  your  soil,  you  can  now 
feed  these  essential  minerals  to  your  plants 
through  the  leaves  and  stems— ES-MIN-EL  spray 
or  dust  is  a  neutral  form  of  Copper,  Manganese 
and  Zinc. 


REQUEST 

"r.ocaMert, 


hot  y®ur  ^‘kvoU  «*  t0"1* 

h  i»r  furnish  V ®  4ertili*er 

TENNESSEE 


FREE  BOOKLET  —Send  card  or  letter  to 

Tennessee  Corporation,  Grant  Building,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  or  Lockland,  Ohio.. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


CORPORATION 


lockland,  Ohio 


LIME  *  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 

BROADCASTER 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  tow  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  lone  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Pre  cision  flow  contro  I .  Gives  exact  spread  - 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  peracre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Muchmore  on  larger 
sizes).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups.  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn. 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards.  V  ineyards.  Dairies  and 
F  lower  Growers.  Sows  all  grainsand 
tegumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables,  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


AS  LOW  AS 

*66. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  IN,  N.  I. 


ATTACHES 
OR  DE¬ 
TACHES  IN 
LESS  THAN 
1  MINUTE 


The  low-Cost  Way  to  Move  The  Earth 


WRITE  TODAY! 

FREE  FOLDER,  Bulletin  19503 
Gives  Complete  Information 


Back  Hoe  Model 
Shovel 
Models  also 
available 


''Hopto",  the  modern  hydraulically  operated  Digger- 
Crane-Shovel  is  ideal  for  the  modern  farm  use.  Attaches 
in  60  seconds  to  the  power  take-off  of  any  tractor,  jeep  or 
truck.  Reaches  out  14'6"  in  180°  swing  and  lifts  over 
2000  pounds.  Moves  1 5  to  30  yards  of  earth  while  cutting 
to  a  depth  of  9'.  Available  are  Enclosed,  Skeleton  and 
Shovel  buckets  14'  to  24"  wide.  IMPROVE  . . .  DEVELOP 
.  .  .  MAINTAIN  your  farm  for  more  profitable  returns. 
It’ll  PAY  you  to  see  the  "Hopto”. 

"HOPTO”  HAS  MANY  USES: 

•  Drainage  •  Irrigation  •  Septic  Tanks -Stock  Ponds- 
Water  Systems  •  Footings  •  Excavations  •  Maferial 
Handling  •  Farm  Derrick  Work 


March  1,  1952 


More  Tales 

The  article,  “Am  I  a  “Water 
Witch”?  by  Haydn  S.  Pearson  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  January 
19  has  tickled  my  palate  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  cannot  resist  talk¬ 
ing  to  you  on  this  subject. 

Yes,  I  too,  10  years  ago  was  a  per¬ 
son  anxious  to  become  a  “water 
witch”  as  I  gazed  in  utter  fascination 
and.  awe  at  a  man  who  was  walking 
around  a  prospective  building  site 
on  a  neighboring  farm  with  a  forked 
twig  in  his  gnarled  hands.  You  will 
understand  my  degree  of  excitement 
when  I  say  that  we  had  only  recently 
come  from  New  York  City  to  the 
country  and  I  had  never  heard  of 
such, a  thing  as  water  witching.  Well, 
I  saw  the  miracle  performed. 

The  water  witch  in  this  case  was 
Samuel  L.  Goodrich,  a  farmer  of 
Medusa,  Township  of  Rensselaerville, 
New  York.  The  reason  Mr.  Goodrich 
was  asked  was  that  he  had  an  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  for  dowsing  (or 
water-witching)  in  this  community. 
He  is  the  descendant  of  a  large 
family  and  his  father  had  the  same 
reputation  for  finding  water  and, 
although  Samuel  Goodrich  has  sev¬ 
eral  brothers  and  sisters,  only  he 
appears  to  have  this  phenomenal 
gift  which  he  has  plied  on  and  off 
over  half  a  century.  Samuel  Good¬ 
rich  has  raised  a  large  family  of 
children  while  working  the  farm 
they  now  own  on  shares  for  17  years. 
There  was  no  financial  return  for  his 
water  Witching.  If  Sam  went  out 
water  witching,  it  was  done  in  a 
community  spirit  of  neighborliness 
like  giving  a  hand  at  raising  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  barn.  In  those  days  before  the 
advent  of  the  motor  car,  a  communi¬ 
ty  was  a  real  community  where 
everybody  helped  everybody  else 
and  folks  gathered  once  a  year  at 
the  Rensselaerville  picnic  grounds 
for  an  annual  picnic  and  merry-mak¬ 
ing,  arriving  from  miles  around  with 
their  wagons  and  folks. 

Getting  back  to  our  subject,  Sam 
Goodrich  did  find  water,  his  peach 
twig  crotch  bent  down  with  such 
force  that  it  cracked.  Mr.  Goodrich 
is  now  77  years  old  and  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  has  never  left  his  house  in  the 
last  20  years  fexcept  to  vote  or  to 
find  water  for  some  neighbor  and, 
wherever  he  went,  he  either  told 
you  where  there  was  water  or  that 
there  was  none  on  the  site  where 
you  wanted  it.  There  are  still  a  lot 
of  people  living  who  can  testify  to 
that. 

Well,  my  ambition  did  not  persist 
as  long  as  H.  S.  Pearson’s,  but  I  was 
stubborn  enough  to  just  about  wear 
out  a  pair  of  shoes  even  trying  bare¬ 
foot.  I  and  my  family  all  to  no  avail; 
that  twig  would  never  bend  down 
for  us.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Goodrich 
claims  it  must  be  the  crotch  from  a 
pit  tree— peach,  plum  or  cherry. 

Here  I  want  to  mention  one  other 
equally  interesting  experience  on 
water-witching.  In  Switzerland  wa¬ 
ter-witching  is  a  regular  fetish.  It 
used  to  be  the  custom  there  never  to 
build  a  house  anywhere  without 
first  establishing  whether  there  was 
either  a  vein  or  cross  veins  of  water 
on  that  particular  spot.  This  was  told 
and  shown  to  me  by  an  elderly  Swiss 
man,  John  Egger  of  Norton  Hill 
(now  in  California)  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted.  He  had  the  peculiar 
ability  of  locating  water  veins  by 
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means  of  a  length  of  plain  iron  chain 
hanging  from  his  fist.  The  Swiss 
people  definitely  believe  that  cancer 
is  the  result  of  sleeping  in  a  bed 
that  happens  to  be  located  over  a 
cross  vein.  To  watch  Mr.  Egger  was 
almost  more  fascinating  than  to 
watch  Mr.  Goodrich.  I  can  still  see 
him  walking  around  rooms  and 
over  beds,  the  chain  dangling  from 
his  wx’ist  and,  believe  me,  if  there 
was  a  vein,  the  chain  started  swing¬ 
ing  like  a  pendulum  in  the  direction 
of  the  vein;  or,  if  there  was  a  cross 
vein,  the  chain  would  start  to  circu¬ 
late  strongly.  One  of  Mr.  Egger’s 
neighbors  in  Norton  Hill  mentioned 
to  him  that  he  suffered  every  Sum¬ 
mer  from  acute  rheumatic  pains  and 
was  puzzled  why  he  got  them  every 
Summer,  but  never  in  Winter.  When 
Mr,  Egger  found  out  that  he  slept 
in  a  different  room  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  he  casually  suggested  he  would 
like  to  test  his  bed.  Mr.  Egger  held 
his  chain  over  the  summertime  bed 
and,  sure  enough,  the  chain  started 
to  circulate  very  strongly  but  did 
not  move  when  experimenting  over 
the  bed  where  he  slept  in  Winter. 
Then  Mr.  Egger  told  him  that  the 
summertime  bed  stood  directly  over 
a  cross  vein  and  suggested  he  move 
the  bed  into  the  other  corner  of  the 
room.  A  month  later  the  man  told 
Egger  that  his  pains  had  gone  entire¬ 
ly.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
we  and  friends  of  ours  have  tried  the 
chain  experiment  repeatedly  but  to 
no  avail  whatsoever;  it  just  won’t 
work  with  us. 

If  anyone  should  be  interested  in 
contacting  Mr.  Egger,  I  am  sure  I 
can  get  his  California  address  from 
the  people  to  whom  he  sold  his  farm. 
Mr.  Goodrich  lives  here  in  Medusa, 
N.  Y. 

I  do  hope  that  what  I  have  here 
written  will  be  as  interesting  to 
some  of  our  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  as  Mr.  Pearson’s  efforts  at 
water-witching  tickled  me. 

New  York  W.  A.  Manice 


Having  just  read  the  article  on 
“divining  for  water”,  I  too  felt  a 
tingling  sensation  coursing  up  and 
down  my  spine.  What  is  this  Water 
Witching?. 

Years  ago  I  walked  beside  my 
Granddad  in  the  fine  orchard  on  his 
farm  in  Drums,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  merely  enjoying  the  strange 
pull  of  the  stick  but  he  never  both¬ 
ered  to  probe  for  water;  he  just 
enjoyed  the  thrill  of  knowing  that 
the  stick  pulled  down  in  certain 
places  while  it  didn’t  in  others.  The 
thing  never  worked  for  me  and  I 
was  disappointed.  “Why  should  it 
work  for  Grandpa  and  not  for  me?” 
I  always  asked  myself. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  we  en¬ 
joyed  having  new  neighbors  move 
close  by  our  business  place  here  in 
Unionville.  These  folks  needed  a 
new  well  so  we  suggested  their  call¬ 
ing  a  man  to  probe  for  water  with  his 
stick.  He  came,  stick  and  all,  probed, 
and  found,  but  the  good  neighbors 
didn’t  quite  believe  the  startling  re¬ 
sults  and  they  drilled  elsewhere. 
They  got  water,  but  a  comparatively 
scant  supply. 

I  watched  this  man  divining 
and  procured  a  similar  stick.  While 
he  worked,  I  worked  exactly  as  he 
did.  You  will  never  appreciate  the 


1  was  stubborn  enough  to  even  try  barefoot. 
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1  can  still  see  him,  walking  around  rooms  and  over  beds. 


sensation  I  had  when  I  found  that 
I  could  also  do  this  thing.  I  was  so 
overtaken  with  this  strange  phenom¬ 
enon  that  I  spent  the  balance  of  the 
day  proving  to  myself  that  the  stick 
did  l'eally  bend  down  violently  for 
some  strange  reason.  I  then  began 
to  try  other  types  of  sticks,  rubber 
hose,  bent  wire,  weeds  shaped  like 
a  crotch — anything  that  lent  itself 
to  bending  into  the  shape  of  a 
crotch;  wore  boots,  gloves,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  insulate  by  rubber  this  so- 
called  electrical  attraction,  but  the 
things  worked  anyway. 

Every  Summer  since,  when  folks 
come  from  the  city,  we  enjoy  this 
phenomenon'  and  it  never  results  into 
anything  less  than  the  greatest  ex¬ 
citement  and  pleasure  to  them. 
Many  times  the  crotches  I  have  cut, 
bent  wires,  etc.,  find  their  way  back 
into  New  York  City.  The  stick  will 
pull  at  the  top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  if  there  is  a  water  vein  be¬ 
neath  the  foundations.  It  will  not 
react  to  underground  water  pipes, 
however. 

The  most  startling  proof  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  I  can 
stretch  a  line  across  a  lot,  blind¬ 
folded  and,  with  only  the  line  as  a 
guide,  I  will  bet  a  five  spot  that  the 
crotch  will  pull  down  in  the  same 
place  every  time.  Give  me  a  good 
heavy  crotch  in  this  experiment  and, 
if  it  can  be  held  tightly  enough,  it 
will  tear  off  the  bark  every  time. 

I  can  proclaim  this  fact:  it  is  only 


those  people  who  are  not  successful 
in  this  experiment  with  a  divining 
rod  who  disclaim  the  fact  that  it 
works.  I  personally  care  not  if  there 
is  water  beneath,  I  enjoy  the  results* 
the  strange  violent  pull  in  those 
spots  on  the  good  earth.  It  makes  me 
feel  that  I  am  a  part  of  this  great 
plan,  at  one  with  the  Omnipotent. 
I  feel  the  closeness  of  the  Great  In¬ 
telligence  surrounding  us  when  the 
stick  pulls  down  and  in  time  of 
trials,  problems,  I  need  only  to  take 
my  stick  and  feel  this  mysterious 
working,  then  relax  knowing  that 
all  is  well  and  that  our  problems 
will  be  solved  through  ideas  coming 
from  the  same  source  as  the  power 
over  the  stick. 

We  know  that  the  stick  works.  We 
know  that  we  receive  power  via  the 
copper  lines  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  snap  on  the  switch  because  we  do 
not  know  why  the  power  comes  to 
us  from  the  great  generators.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  television  because 
we  do  not  know  how  it  works.  We 
take  all  of  these  things  for  granted. 
We  take  the  growth  of  plants  and  an¬ 
imals  for  granted  but  we  know  that, 
by  assisting  with  good  food  or  fertil¬ 
izer,  they  will  respond  better.  Why 
things  work  is  sometimes  beyond  our 
understanding;  that  is  why  we  are 
told  to  believe  like  little  children  but 
nowhere  are  we  told  not  to  investi¬ 
gate.  That  is  why  we  have  a  brain. 

W.  Chegwidden 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Chemical  Fruit  Thinning 

Recent  success  with  chemical  thin¬ 
ning  sprays  by  commercial  growers 
in  several  States  is  good  indication 
that  this  modern  labor-saving  or¬ 
chard  practice  has  developed  beyond 
the  trial  stage.  Recommendations  or 
suggestions  are  available  from  sev¬ 
eral  State  stations.  Yet  for  growers 
who  have  never  used  such  sprays, 
it  is  usually  best  to  do  so  the  first 
time  on  a  trial  basis,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  just  what  to  expect  from 
chemical  thinning  under  specific  con¬ 
ditions  and  methods  of  application. 

Either  DN  or  hormone  sprays  can 
be  used.  Whereas  the  DN’s,  like  DN- 
Dry  Mix  No.  1,  are  effective  only  at 
or  a  little  past  full  bloom  of  apples, 
a  hormone  spray,  such  as  App-L- 
Set,  does  not  have  to  be  so  strictly 
timed.  The  latter  may  be  used  any 
time  from  full  bloom  to  two  weeks 
after  petal  fall,  thus  allowing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growers  to  evaluate  crop 
prospects  before  making  thinning 
treatments. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
hand  thinning  and  improving  fruit 
size  and  grade,  an  important  benefit 
of  chemical  thinning  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  annual  bearing.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  agreed  that  the  earlier  the  thin¬ 
ning  is  done,  the  better  the  chances 
of  repeat  bloom  the  next  year.  The 
injury  to  the  foliage  from  DN  sprays 
during  the  biossom  period  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  lessened 
competition  due  to  the  properly 
thinned  and  spaced  fruits.  The  DN 
sprays  have  been  successful  on 
heavy  setting  varieties  such  as  Duch¬ 
ess,  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Grimes,  Trans¬ 
parent,  York,  Early  McIntosh  and 
Yellow  Delicious. 

With  the  hormone  type  spray,  de¬ 
layed  application  is  growing  in  favor. 


This  js  due  in  part  to  the  desire  of 
growers  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
set  is  before  making  a  decision  on 
chemical  thinning,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  early  application  has  in 
some  cases  caused  serious  foliage 
dwarfing.  The  1950  experiments 
showed  that  this  trouble  can  be 
avoided  by  delaying  application  un¬ 
til  about  two  weeks  after  calyx  or 
petal  fall.  Even  though  some  of  the 
benefits  from  bloom  thinning  may  be 
sacrificed,  it  is  believed  that  normal 
full-sized  healthy  leaves  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  thinning 
delay,  especially  on  varieties  like 
Transparent,  Duchess  and  Early 
McIntosh. 

Only  DN  sprays  are  suggested  for 
use  on  peaches,  even  though  tests 
have  shown  definite  possibilities  for 
the  hormone  type  spray.  Timing  and 
rate  of  application  of  the  DN  spray 
are  very  important.  In  fact,  timing 
is  so  difficult  that  many  growers  have 
failed  completely.  Spraying  should 
be  done  the  first  day  when  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  blossoms  are 
open;  the  majority  of  the  blossoms 
must  be  hit  by  the  spray.  This  means 
thorough  coverage  but  without 
drenching.  Naturally,  chemical  thin¬ 
ning  will  prove  most  profitable  in 
heavy  crop  years. 

For  specific  use  directions,  growers 
are  uged  to  seek  the  advice  of 
county  agents  and  their  experiment 
station  and  to  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  product  used. 

Lawrence  Southwick 


The  louder  he  talked  of  his  honor, 
the  faster  we  counted  our  spoons.  — 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  Conduct  of 
Life :  Worship . 


hydraulic-angled 

DISC  HARROW 

makes  deep,  level  rootbeds 


Here’s  a  hefty  disc  harrow  that  levels 
as  it  pulverizes  .  .  .  makes  deep,  smooth  rootbeds  for  your  crops. 

Each  gang  works  at  the  proper  depth  —  independent  of  the 
others  —  through  flexible  connections.  Better  work  is  assured  in 
uneven  soils.  Cuts  stalks  better  because  it  has  more  weight  per 
disc  blade. 

Notice  how  this  disc  turns  . . .  safely!  The  ingenious  ''criss¬ 
cross”  linkage  leads  each  gang  just  right  to  disc  out  the  ends  . .  . 
levelly,  and  without  crowding  the  gangs  or  gouging  the  soil. 

Ask  your  Allis- Chalmers  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  easiery 
(better  kind  of  discing. 


NEWTON 

POWER 

MOWER 


NEWTON  MOWERS,  INC.  19manitowoc,  Sw?f 


WILL  CUT  A  FULL  6'  TO  7'  SWATH 
REGARDLESS  OF  TRACTOR  WHEEL  SPACING 
Designed  for  the  tractor  with  3-point  Hydraulic  Linkage,  it 
attaches  to  the  tractor  without  any  additional  brackets  or 
bars,  and  without  any  tools.  Requires  no  muscular  effort  as 
it  remains  standing  when  detached — does  not  fall  into  heap. 
Strong,  Well  Built  and  Rugged — it  will  give  you  many  years 
of  trouble  free  service.  Thousands  now  in  use  in  this  country, 
in  Canada  and  in  many  foreign  countries  too.  Write  today 
for  information  on  how  the  NEWTON  Mower  can  help  solve 
your  mowing  problems. 


CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  TRACTOR 
BY  ONE  MAN  IN  1  TO  3  MINUTES 


FORD  FERGUSON 
FORD  DEARBORN 
NEW  FERGUSON 
JEEP  •  LEADER 
CUSTOM.  SIMPSON 
MOCKWAY.  CASE 
VAC  OR  OTHER 
TRACTORS  WITH 
3  POINT 
HYDRAULIC 
LINKAGE  .  .  . 


for  thorough 
penetration 
of  heaviest 
foliage  . .  • 


When  you’ve  made  your  run  through  the 
orchard  with  a  Myers  power  sprayer  you 
know  protection  is  complete.  Myers  spray¬ 
ers  provide  high  penetrating  power  with 
proper  sized  particles  for  most  complete 
pest  control.  This  assures  maximum  cover- 


Myers  Concentrate  Sprayer — a  one-man  rig  that 
does  the  job  of  six  men  operating  two  con¬ 
ventional  outfits.  Vertical  discharge  for  over¬ 
hanging  foliage. 


Myers  "Silver  Cloud" 
Sprayers — famous  for 
orchard  work  the 
country  over.  2- 
wheel,  4-wheel  and 
skid  models.  Power 
take-off  and  engine 
driven.  Capacities  to 
50  gpm;  pressure  to 
800  lbs. 


age  at  minimum  cost  in  time,  labor  and 
materials.  There’s  a  right  size  and  model 
Myers  power  sprayer  to  fit  your  needs  .  .  . 
your  size  operations,  and  a  wide  assortment 
of  accessories  to  fit  every  special  need.  Ask 
your  Myers  dealer  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  or  mail  filled  in  coupon.  See  why  more 
buyers  want  Myers! 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
1 86  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Send  free  Power  Sprayer  Catalog 
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DOBBINS 

TRACTOR  MOUNTED 
BOOM  SPRAYERS 

are  TOPS / 


the  BEST 


SPRAYING 
EQUIPMENT  to  do 


ALL  Spraying  Jobs  Right! 
Stop  entei  ^orufonnc  72o66iKA  . . . 

Quality . .  .Workmanship . . .  Features . . . 
and  Dependable  Performance  .  .  .  and 
You  Will  ALWAYS  BUY  DOBBINS  ! 


Ruggedly  constructed  with  Double 
safety  hinge  .  .  .  Adjustable  nozzle 
spacing  .  .  .  Brass  feed  lines  .  . .  Reliable 
gear  pump,  up  to  150  lbs.  pressure  . 

13  Famous  Spraying  System  nozzles 
...and  other  exclusive  features. ..make... 

"Do660t 4  'fyoun.  “Seat 

DOBBINS  ROW  CROP  BOOM 

No.  3038— Uni¬ 
versal  Row  Crop 
Boom  Sprayer  .  . 

2,  4,  6  or  8  row 
rigs  .  .  .  drop  ex¬ 
tensions  standard 
equipment. 

OH  'DoMUhA  SpUUf&U 

You  Can’t  Buy  Better 
Spraying  Equipment 
WRITE  TODAY  .  .  .  for  full  information  on 
DOBBINS  complete  line  of  spraying  and 
dusting  equipment,  and  name  of  nearest 
DOBBINS  distributor. 


DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Zone  2,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


with 

ATLAS  "A” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

(Liquid  Sodium  Arsenite) 

Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies.  Loosens 
bark  for  easy  peel¬ 
ing  at  convenient 
time  .  ..  .  also  has 
other  advantages. 
Simple  to  use  c  . 
best  results  ob¬ 
tained  when  applied 
in  May  or  June. 
Write  for  complete 
information. 


PHOTO  BY  N.  E.  PULPWOOD 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


wdU  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  February  18,  1952,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  of  fowls 
and  pullets  at  Long  Island  City 
Terminal  were  moderate;  caponettes 
liberal,  other  classes  light.  Demand 
slow  for  turkeys;  good  for  best  pul¬ 
lets  and  fowls;  moderate  for  capon¬ 
ettes.  Market  irregular  for  pullets; 
caponettes  about  steady;  fowls 
steady,  turkeys  dull. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.,  Fowl 
—  Black,  under  6  lbs.,  36  cents;  6-7 
lbs.,  33-35  cents;  other  heavy  types 
6-7  lbs.,  few  33  cents;  Leghorn  26-28 
cents.  Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs.,  and 
up  51-53  cents;  4V2-5  lbs.,  46-47  cents; 
Rock  5  lbs.,  and  up  few  52  cents. 
Caponettes  —  Rock,  4-4%  lbs.,  best 
44-46  cents;  average  quality  41-43 
cents;  Cross,  3%-4  lbs.,  42-43  cents; 
4%-5  lbs.,  42-44  cents.  Turkeys  — 
Young  Hens,  Bronze  few  58  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  apples  at  Washington  St.  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  in  moderate  re¬ 
ceipt.  Trading  fair.  Market  strong  on 
best  quality  McIntosh  and  Delicious. 
Most  offerings  generally  showing 
some  ripe.  Apples  —  Hudson  Valley, 
(U.  S.  No.  1  Grade  unless  otherwise 
indicated)  McIntosh  eastern  box  3  in. 
min.  $2.25-2.50;  2%  in.  up  $1.50-2.00; 
Delicious,  2%  in.  min.  $3.00-3.50; 
Romes,  314  in.  up  $3.00-3.25;  3  in. 
min.  $3.00;  2%  in.  min.  $2.50;  R.  I. 
Greenings  3  in.  min.  $2.65;  2%  in. 
min.  $2.50;  2%  in.  min.  $2.00;  Cop¬ 
lands,  2%  in.  min.  $1.50-1.75;  Golden 
Delicious,  2%  in.  min.  $2.75-3.25. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  light.  Trad¬ 
ing  fair.  Market  steady.  Beets  — 
Long  Island,  topped  bu.  bskt.  $1.50; 
Cabbage  —  -  Florida,  Domestic  1% 
bu.  box  $1.75-2.50;  mostly  $2.00-2.25. 
Carrots  —  Long  Island,  topped  and 
washed  bu  .bskt  $2.50-3.00;  fair  qual¬ 
ity  $2.00-2.25.  Leeks  —  New  Jersey, 
per  bch.  cold  frame  15-40  cents. 
Onions  —  Oswego-Elba  Sec.,  Yellow 
Globe,  50  lb.  sk.  $3.00-3.25;  few  $3.35; 
Orange  Co.,  Yellow  Globe,  50  lb.  sk. 
fair  $2.25-2.50.  Potatoes  —  Long 
Island,  Green  Mt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size 
A,  100  lb.  sk.  $4.30-4.40;  50  lb.  sk. 
$2.00-2.20;  Katahdin,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
Size  A,  50  lb.  sk.  $2.00-2.20;  Size  B, 
100  lb.  sk.  $2.00;  Maine,  Katahdin 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2  in.  min.,  100  lb.  sk. 
$4.40-4.50;  Green  Mt.  $4.25-4.35;  Ka¬ 
tahdin  and  Green  Mt.  U.  S.  No.  1,  50 
lb.  sk.,  $2.15-2.25.  Squash  —  New 
Jersey,  Hubbard  1%  bu.  box  $3.00. 
Turnips  —  Long  Island,  topped  and 
washed,  purple  top,  bu.  bskt.  $1.50- 
1.75;  Rutabaga  50  lb.  sk.  70  cents - 
$1.00. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  moderate  to  liberal. 
Demand  improved.  Market  steady. 
Large  Whites  per  doz.:  38-39  cents; 
Medium  Whites  36'  cents;  Browns 


35%  cents;  Pullet  Whites  and  Browns 
33  cents. 

Live  Rabbits  —  Receipts  and  trad¬ 
ing  light.  Market  about  steady. 
Prices  per  lb.:  35-38  cents;  few  selec¬ 
ted  40  cents;  poor  small  and  heavy 
25-30  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Receipts 
liberal.  Demand  slow.  Market  dull 
and  weaker  for  small  bobs  and  light¬ 
weight  calves;  about  steady  for 
others.  Prices  per  lb.:  few  choice 
and  prime  (skins  off)  60%  cents, 
good  58  %  cents,  commercial  53% 
cents;  (skins  on)  Utility  and  culls 
(65  lbs.  and  under)  29-35  cents; 
Utility  (70  lbs.  and  up)  36-42  cents. 

Hay  Market  —  Two  and  three 
strand  wirebound  bales  per  ton: 
Timothy  (1951  crop)  No.  1,  $41-42; 
No.  2  $32-39;  No.  3  $26-30. 

Note:  Complete  reports  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission^ 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  fuimished  by  Mass. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  February  18, 
1952. 

Apples  —  McIntosh  2%  in.  up,  best 
$1.75-2.50;  Baldwins  2%  in.  up,  best 
$2.25-2.50.-'  Carrots  —  Calif.  6  doz. 
$4.75-5.00;  Ariz.  6  doz.$4.50;  Texas  6 
doz.  $4.00-4.25.  Dry  Beans  —  100  lb. 
lots,  Yellow  Eye  $14.50-15;  Red  Kid¬ 
ney  $11-12.  Potatoes  —  Pioneer  Val¬ 
ley,  Mass.,  F.  O.  B.,  100  lb.  bag  $3.60- 
3.70;  50  lb.  bag  $1.80-1.90;  Conn.,  100 
lb.  bag  $3.85-4.00;  Presque  Isle,  F.  O. 
B,  50  lb.  bag  $1.72%-1.80.  Radishes  — 
H.  H.  5  doz.,  best  $3.25-3.50.  Squash 
—  Butternut,  .  best  $3.50-3.75;  Blue 
Hubbard,  best  2%-3  cents  higher. 
Turnips  —  Purple  Top,  75-85  cents. 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  February  18,  1952,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Federal  -  State  Market 
News  Service. 

Apples  —  Bushels  and  boxes,  Pa. 
U.  S.  No.  1  or  fey.,  Staymans  2%  in. 
up  $3.00,  3  in.  $3.25;  Red  Delicious 
2%  in.  $3.25;  Golden  Delicious  ord. 
$2.00.  Beets-—  Pa.  bus.,  topped  and 
washed,  few  sales  $1.00-1.25.  Carrots 
— •  Pa.  bus.,  topped  and  washed, 
mostly  ord.  to  fair  $1.75-2.50.  Mush¬ 
rooms  —  Pa.  4  qt.  bskt.  mostly  ord. 
to  fair  $1.15-1.35.  Parsnips  —  Pa.  % 
bu.  bskt.,  mostly  75  cents.  Potatoes 
—  Pa.  Katahdins  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly 
size  A,  50-lb.  sk.  $2.00-2.20,  100-lb. 
sk.  $4.00-4.10.  Rutabagas  —  Pa.  bus., 
topped  and  washed,  $2.00,  Pa.  50-lb. 
sk.  $1.50.  Sweet  Potatoes  —  N.  J.  bus. 
Jersey  type  yellows  $4.50,  processed 
$5.50,  mediums  $3.25;  Orange  type 
$4.50,  processed  $5.50.  White  Tur¬ 
nips  —  Pa.  bus.  topped  and  washed 
$2.00-2.25. 


When  Walking  on  the  High¬ 
way,  Use  the  Left  Side 

While  the  law  does  not  make  it  a 
mandatory  duty  of  pedestrians  on 
country  roads  or  city  streets  to  walk 
on  the  left  side  or  to  “face  coming 
traffic”,  they  will  certainly  do  so  if 
they  know  what  is  best  for  them. 
It  is  safer  than  being  on  the  side  of 
the  highway  to  their  right,  where 
cars  traveling  toward  them  from  the 
rear  may  slip  up  and  run  them 
down. 

There  may  be  a  penalty  for  using 
the  right  side  instead  of  the  left  to 
walk  upon.  It  is  this:  If  the  pedes¬ 
trian  be  injured  or  killed  through 
negligent  driving  of  a  motorist  who 
approaches  from  the  rear,  and  a 
lawsuit  for  damages  results  because 
of  the  accident,  a  court  may  rule  as 
a  matter  of  law  that  the  pedestrian’s 
putting  himself  on  the  right  side  in 
front  of  traffic  approaching  from  the 
rear,  constituted  contributory  neg¬ 
ligence  on  his  part;  that  would  pre- 
1  elude  any  award  of  damages.  Or  a 
jury  may  find  from  the  same  fact 


that  the  pedestrian  was  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence  and  helped 
to  bring  on  the  injury. 

In  one  court  case  an  elderly  man 
was  walking  on  the  right  side  of  a 
country  road  on  a  night  of  fog.  He 
changed  to  the  left,  then  back  to  the 
right.  An  automobile  approached 
from  the  rear.  The  old  man  got  back 
onto  the  left.  Another  auto  showed 
up  in  front.  Its  lights  confused  the 
driver  in  the  rear  and  caused  him  to 
hit  and  injure  the  pedestrian.  The 
victim  sued  for  darpages.  The  court 
denied  his  claim  because  of  his  own 
negligence  in  being  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road. 

In  another  case  damages  were  de¬ 
nied  to  a  pedestrian’s  heirs  for  his 
death  caused  by  a  rnotorist  coming 
up  from  the  rear,  where  the  pedes¬ 
trian  was  walking  in  a  city  street 
rather  than  on  a  paved  sidewalk 
which  he  could  have  used  all  the 
way  to  his  home.  The  judge  said: 
“One  choosing  a  way  known  to  be 
dangerous,  and  rejecting  a  safer 
way,  is  guilty  of  contributory  neg¬ 
ligence.”  R.  D.  Bowers 


"/  Have  Earned  an  Average  of 


fl52-o«<H0UR 

with  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle, 


Says  William  F.  Wydallis, 

Ohio,  “Many  Others  Clean- 
ing  Up”  — So  can  YOU! 

Amazing  new  kind 
of  fire  extinguisher. 

Tiny  "Presto”  (about 
size  of  a  flashlight!)  W.  F.  Wydallis 
does  job  of  bulky  ex¬ 
tinguishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never  cor¬ 
rodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells  for 
only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  civil  defense  work¬ 
ers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats,  farms, 
etc.  and  to  stores  for  re-sale — make  good 
income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day, 
C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month.  Write  for 
Free  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation.  MERLITE 
INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Dept.  63,  201  East 
<6th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  In  Canada: 
science  s  Mopa  Co  (  nd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal 

New  Midget  i,  p.  q.  (if  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
Miracle —  use  as  a  demonstration,  send  ‘$2.50. 
“PRESTO”  Money  back  if  you  wish.) 


THE  REEL-EASY  FENCEMAKER 

Now  you  can  put  up  —  take  down  — 
relocate  barb  wire  fence,  quickly  and 
easily,  without  cuts  and  scratches. 


Patent  No. 
2453979 


A  Key  to  Cheaper  Meat  and  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction  by  a  more  complete  utilization  of 
acres  and  other  forage  crops  often  wasted. 

Saves  Manpower  -  Time  -  Material 

For  Illustrated  Folder  and  Price  Write 

LEROY  FRONTZ,  Allenwood,  Pa. 


AMAZING  COMFORT  — NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

BUPTURE-EASER 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be 
sure  to  give  both  size  and  side  when  ordering.) 
We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

Over  300,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money- back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious  — ORDf ft  TODAYI 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-32,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


One  Wheel 
Tractor 


OEPENDAHE 

ECONOMICAL 

EFFICIENT 


e  POWERFUL  IVi  H.P.  BRIGGS  t  STRATTON  ENGINE 

#  VERSATILE:  MOWS,  SEEDS.  CULTIVATES,  HARROWS,  ETC. 
e  LAIOR  SAVING  POWER-TAKEOFF  HAS  MANY  USES 

#  EXTRA  LOW  OPERATING  COSTS  SAVES  MONEY 

e  PRECISION  CONSTRUCTION— EUILT  FOR  HARO  SERVICE 

Send  for  our  Complete  Catalog 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 


142  GREENE  STREET  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 


Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


!& 


Amazing  New 
Bearing 
Easiest,  handiest 

Smooth  rolling-action 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t. 


BARKER 

WEEDER 

garden  tool 
makes 
Takes 


Roller 


Saves  Labor: 


today, 
weeds, 
work  out 

of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  a  n  d 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  i°r 
30  years. 

,„3  Write  For  Litera- 
■'•J1  ture.  Low  Prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Box 


David  City,  Nebr. 
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King  Apple 


(Continued  from  Page  155) 


^  Factories  Conveniently  Located  to  Serve 
Farmers  in  20  States 

Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 
Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


NOW  -THAT  SPRING  IS  HERE  /  WON'T  BE 
NEEDING  YOUR  AXE,  but  id  like  to 
BORROW  YOUR  NOE. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  TIME, 
TROUBLE  and  MONEY! 


ALL  CROPS  MUST  HAVE 
THESE  SIX  PLANT  FOODS! 

Here  are  some  of  the  important 
things  they  do: 


Nifrogen  promotes 
rapid  growth 


Phosphoric  Acid 

increases  yield 


4  Calcium  Oxide 
makes  sturdy 
stalks 


Magnesium  Oxide 
maintains  green 
colpt 


Sulfur  encourages 
root  development 


hangs  on  the  tree  at  harvest  time 
If  the  pleasing  flavor  and  beautifu. 
appearance  are  to  be  maintained 
until  the  fruit  reaches  the  consumer, 
a  way  must  be  found  to  reduce  ma¬ 
terially  the  amount  of  bruising  that 
now  occurs  between  the  grower’s 
tree  and  the  consumer’s  table.” 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
what  is  happening  in  Michigan  is 
also  happening  in  the  Northeast. 
Often  fruit  growers  will  say  that  the 
bruising  on  apples  as  seen  in  the 
retail  store  occurred  after  the  fruit 
left  their  orchards.  In  fact,  a  grower 
might  claim  that  he  had  examined 
the  apples  and  they  were  free  from 
bruises  the  day  the  trucker  picked 
them  up  at  his  packing  house.  What 
he  did  not  realize  was  that  the 
bruises  that  occurred  during  careless 
picking,  rough  handling  from  the 
orchard  to  the  packing  house,  anc 
during  the  process  of  sorting  and 
packing,  were  not.  very  noticeable 
until  the  apples  started  to  mellow  in 
the  warm  retail  store. 

Careful  Handling  is  Essential 

Perhaps  this  another  place  where 
the  producer  must  take  more  respon¬ 
sibility  and  see  that  his  apples  are 
handled  like  eggs  so  that  the  bruises 
made  at  harvest  time  will  not  show 
up  when  the  apples  are  displayed 
for  sale.  It  is  really  pitiful  to  see 
how  much  care  some  growers  take 
to  produce  apples  of  good  size,  color 
and  finish,  and  absolutely  free  from 
insect  and  disease  blemish.  Then,  in 
order  to  save  five  cents  per  bushel 
on  harvest  operations,  they  harvest 
so  carelessly  that  the  final  product 
is  badly  bruised  when  it  goes  into 
cold  storage. 

Some  growers  make  the  sad  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  that  proper  equip¬ 
ment  can  offset  the  careless  worker. 
It  has  been  proven  that  a  person  who 
is  rough  in  handling  fruit  will  cause 
bruising  regardless  of  the  type  of 
picking  container  and  other  equip 
ment  furnished.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  use  inexperienced  help  at  harvest, 
such  help  must  be  carefully  'super¬ 
vised.  Some  growers  have  solved  the 
problem  by  not  paying  pickers  if, 
after  careful  axamination,  it  is  found 
that  there  was  excessive  bruising. 

Fortunately,  many  Eastern  fruit 
growers  are  so  located  that  they  can 
sell  at  retail  at  the  orchard  or  cold 
storage  if  they  care  to  do  so.  This  is 
one  way  to  see  that  the  consumer  is 
satisfied  with  her  purchase  and  that 
she  is  able  to  obtain  the  variety  of 
apples  and  the  quality  she  desires.  It 
is  also  an  excellent  way  to  promote 
apple  sales  in  one’s  own  area. 

It  is  very  evident  that  apple  grow¬ 
ers  and  all  the  organizations  and 
associations  affiliated  with  them 
should  do  all  they  can  to  promote 
apples,  and  to  see  that  the  consumer 
finds  fruit  of  good  quality  and  in 
good  condition  in  thk  retail  store. 
This  is  going  to  mean  a  great  deal  of 
cooperation  by  some  groups  who 
have  never  felt  the  need  of  working 
together  in  the  past.  The  writer, 
however,  has  confidence  in  the  abili¬ 
ty  of  progressive  Eastern  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  to  see  that  the  consuming  public 
develops  a  desire  for  apples. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 
Schlecter  and  Richey .  4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Here’s  what  makes  the  quality  in  this  grease: 


1*  Months  of  laboratory  work  were  put 
into  the  development  of  this  Gulf  All- 
Purpose  Farm  Grease. 


2a  It  has  excellent  pumpability  in  cold 
weather.  Pumps  easily  through  all  types 
of  equipment. 


3a  Has  good  rust-preventive  qualities 
and  is  recommended  for  application  to 
external  parts  of  farm  equipment. 


Six  plant  foods  chemi¬ 
cally  controlled  and  guaranteed! 
That’s  one  reason  why  you  can  depend 
on  field-tested  Royster  to  make  bigger 
yields  per  acre.  Scientifically  blended, 
properly  cured  and  aged — Royster’s 
gives  you  a  mellow,  free-flowing,  easy- 
to-use  fertilizer.  To  make  sure  your 
crops  get  a  balanced  diet  .  .  .  insist  on 
free-flowing  Royster’s  6- 
Plant-Food  fertilizer.  For 
interesting  facts  on  fertili¬ 
zer,  soil  care  and  crops, 
write  for  Royster’s  free 
Farmers  News  Handbook. 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


ROYSTER  GUARANTEES  A 
SIX  PLANT  FOODS 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  USUAL  THREI 


Your  crops  get  a  balanceu  aiet  when  you 
use  Royster’s.  For  example,  if  you  use 
-10-10 . . .  here’s  what  Royster  guarantees: 

5%  Nitrogen;  10%  Phosphoric 
Acid;  10% Potash  PLUS  17% 
Calcium  Oxide;  7%  Sulfur; 
2%  Magnesium  Oxide.  And 
6-Plant-Food  Royster — 
field  tested  since  1885 — 
pays  off!  Using  Royster 
5-10-10-17-7-2,  Mrs. 
Helen  I.  Kunkel  of 
Bath,  Pa.,  made  120 
bushels  corn  per 
acre  on  80  acres. 


ASK  YOUR  GULF  MAN 


for  New  Improved  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 


- - 

|  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Depf.  D-23,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Building 
j  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 

I  Send  your  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 

Name _ _  _ 

j  RFD  No. - Town _ _ _ 

i  County _ _ _ State _ _ _ 


3  Potash  gives 

healthy  cfops 


Resists  heat  and  washing  action  of 
water.  Compounded  to  give  superior  re¬ 
sults  in  most  types  of  farm  service. 


“The  grease  of  many  uses” 

Suitable  for  application  through  lever-type  or  air-type  pressure  guns. 
Used  for  all  bearings  lubricated  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease 
cups. 


Why  bother  with  many  different  greases  when 
one  will  do  the  job!  You  don’t  need  to  tie 
up  money  in  several  pieces  of  greasing  equip¬ 
ment,  either. 

New  Improved  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease  was  developed  to  fill  the  demand  for 
a  general-purpose  grease  of  superior  quality 
for  all-round  farm  use. 
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Get  better  stands,  bigger  yields  with 

/RON AGE  Transplanters 


W  you  can  make  quick  work 
of  transplanting — save  time,  labor 
and  money — with  this  Iron  Age 
Tractor- Mounted  Transplanter  I 
Has  same  gang  features  as  regular 
Iron  Age  Transplanter.  55-gallon 
water  barrel.  Sturdy  chain  drive 


from  tractor  wheel  assures  accu¬ 
rate  planting.  Quickly  and  easily 
mounted  on  all  popular  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
money-saving  features  of  Iron 
Age  Tractor  -  Mounted  Trans¬ 
planters  now! 


IRON  AGE  Traction  Dusters 

Iron  Age  Traction  Dusters,  horse  or  trac¬ 
tor-drawn,  offer  thorough  coverage  for  all 
row  crops.  Positive  dust  agitation  with 
controlled  accurate  feed.  Power  is  taken 
from  axle  through  traction  from.  wheels 
with  special  hardened  steel  chains  and 
cast  alloy  sprockets. 


J 


rum m snur  mmwmwAt 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  OIGGERS  •  WEEOERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div,, 
2419  Duke  St., York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


YORK,  PA. 


PROFITS  ? 

They're  "lit  the  Bey" ! 4 

Yes,  the  trend  to  pre-packaged  fruits  is  strong  and 
rapid,  and  those  growers  who  “get  on  the  band 
wagon”  are  finding  extra  sales  and  better  profits. 
But  here’s  the  problem:  “How  can  I  bag  'fruit 
without  a  tremendous  investment  in  expensive, 
hard-to-get  special  machinery?” 

Well,  Trescott  has  the  answer  in  its  new  Bagging 
Chute  attachment.  Look  at  these  advantages: 

1.  Rapid  filling  of  3,  4,  and  5  lb.  plastic  or  clear 
type  bags.  2.  No  dropping  of  fruit.  3.  No  bruising 
or  squeezing  of  fruit.  4.  No  handling  fruit  by  hand.  * 

5.  Easily  attached  to  any  packing  table  or  belt. 

6.  Low  in  cost.  7.  Tried,  tested,  and  proven  — 
does  the  job  exceptionally  well. 


ninnili  an  rnrr  Write  us  for  illustrated  circular  on  these  Bagging 

ulnuLILAn  rnhfc  chutes,  and  nearest  dealer’s  name.  (Also  ask  for 

wiiivvknii  inkk  literature  on  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable  grading, 

cleaning,  or  handling  equipment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.) 


The  TRESCOTT  Company,  Inc.  Dept.  R  Fairport,  New  York 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


r  COMBINE  ^ 

WITH  THE  INNES  WINDROW 
PICK-UP  AND  FEEDER 


\m%$ 


SEE  YOUR  INNES  DEALER  OR  WRITE  INNES  ®° 


Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

Reduce  Supply  ....  Cooperative  Effort  ....  More  Apple 
Promotion  .  .  .  Greater  Grower  Participation  in  Marketing 


Apple  growers  must  always  look 
forward.  They  plant  trees  with  the 
expectation  of  producing  apples  to 
supply  a  consumer  need,  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  nation’s  food  supply,  to 
receive  compensation  for  this  service. 

Today,  apple  growers  are  more 
concerned  with  the  immediate  future 
than  with  the  long  view.  Next  year, 
and  the  year  after,  can  end  the  need 
of  future  planning  for  a  great  many 
apple  growers  unless  immediate 
plans  are  made  to  safeguard  the 
immediate  future  of  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  14  out  of  the  last  17  years 
apple  growers  have  required  govern¬ 
ment  purchases  of  apples  that  were 
in  excess  of  the  existing  consumer 
demand  and  need. 

The  public  was  not  attracted  by 
the  apples  offered  them.  Even  prices, 
in  most  years  below  the  cost  of  aver¬ 
age  production,  did  not  stimulate 
adequate  buying. 

For  17  years  progressive,  forward 
looking  growers  have  studied  the 
problems  of  public  acceptance  of  the 
apples  we  can  grow.  There  has  been 
ample  evidence  that  improvements 
in  producing,  packing,  distributing 
and  marketing  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques,  and  organized  distribution 
with  consumer  education,  could  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  a  demand  for 
apples  that  would  net  a  living  re¬ 
turn  to  the  worthy  producer.  There 
has  been  some  response  to  these 
efforts  of  a  faithful  few  to  save 
themselves  along  with  their  fellows. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
present  potential  apple  production 
can  be  used  by  the  public  at  prices 
that  would  enable  capable  apple 
growers  to  pay  their  ever  rising  costs 
and  live  in  and  from  their  orchards. 
It  is  also  possible,  even  probable, 
that  continued  inertia  and  fear  will 
prevent  the  cooperative  support  by 
many  members  of  our  industry. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  There 
are  two:  give  up  and  get  out  of 
growing  apples;  or  nationwide,  put 
out  of  production  all  trees  or  or¬ 
chards  that  we  can  possibly  kill  that 
have  little  prospect  of  netting  a 
profit  on  the  average  of  the  next  two 
or  three  years;  cut  the  supply  to 
meet  a  demand,  somewhat  increased 
by  greater  promotional  effort,  se¬ 
cured  by  paying  more  money  for 
promotion. 

Many  retailers  are  solving  their 
problems  of  forced  higher  wages  and 
lessened  labor  efficiency  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  their  operations 
to  the  capacity  of  members  of  their 
families  with,  perhaps,  a  minimum 
of  hired  help.  They  must,  and  do, 
charge  higher  prices  to  give  them  a 
higher  unit  margin  of  profit.  The 
public  has  to  pay  more  or  go  with¬ 
out  apples.  Many  are  going  without. 
But  these  retailers  are  surviving. 
Some  of  them  possess  the  business 
sense  and  merchandising  ability  to 
organize  and  expand  their  business 
so  that  volume  sales  permit  smaller 
margins  and  lower  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  They  are  the  exception. 

It  would  seem  that  our  apple 
growing  industry,  like  the  individ¬ 
ual,  must  face  this  problem  bravely, 
realistically,  positively.  There  are 
not  too  many  strong,  productive 
apple  trees  of  good  varieties  in  good 
locations  to  supply  a  profitable  de¬ 
mand.  Such  trees  should  remain  to 
help  feed  the  nation. 

Every  tree  that  can  add  to  the 
vinegar,  juice,  processing  or  fresh 
fruit  supply,  at  no  profit  to"  the 
owner,  contributes  just  that  much  to 
the  surplus  that  forces  prices  below 
cost.  Unless  such  trees  are  killed, 
they  may  also  add  to  pest  problems 
and  production  costs. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


There  are  three  reasons  why  I  am 
in  a  position  to  comment  on  fruit 
growing.  First,  in  1804  my  great- 
great-grandfather  unhitched  his  ox¬ 
en  and  settled  on  an  excellent  piece 
of  wilderness  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Secondly,  my  great-grandfather 
planted  an  apple  orchard  in  1824. 
One  of  the  R.  I.  Greening  trees 
planted  in  that  orchard  is  still  in 
commercial  production.  And  thirdly, 
each  generation  of  our  family  has 
been  brought  up  on  the  farm  to  believe 


that  care  of  the  soil  and  clear  think¬ 
ing  will  make  the  farm  a  richer 
heritage  for  the  next  generation. 

During  these  years  our  farm  has 
been  through  several  radical  changes 
in  soil  management.  For  a  period  of 
time  such  thorough  cultivation  was 
followed  that  production  dropped  to 
150  bushels  per  acre.  About  30  years 
ago  we  stopped  cultivating  and  have 
been  building  up  the  soil  ever  since. 
As  a  consequence,  our  production 
has  more  than  doubled.  The  only 
product  we  take  out  of  the  orchard 
is  the  apple  crop.  We  put  back  hay 
mulch  under  the  trees  and  chemical 
fertilizer.  We  leave  the  brush  in  the 
orchard  and  hasten  its  return  to  the 
soil  by  cutting  it  up  with  a  brush 
chopper. 

When  a  farmer  selects  a  variety 
for  planting,  he  should  base  his  de¬ 
cision  on  the  tastes  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  not  on  the  whims  of  a 
changing  market.  His  first  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  whether  his  soil  and 
climate  can  grow  the  particular  va¬ 
riety  to  perfection.  His  second,  and 
just  as  important,  consideration 
should  be  whether  or  not  the  variety 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  apple  industry. 

At  the  present  time  the  apple  bus¬ 
iness  is  going  through  a  violent  rev¬ 
olution.  We  are  confronted  with 
problems  brought  on  by  factors  be¬ 
yond  our  individual  control.  Our 
goal  as  fruit  growers  should  be  to  do 
those  things  that  are  necessary  so 
that  the  return  per  man  hour  of 
work  on  a  fruit  farm  is  on  a  par 
with  a  job  of  similar  responsibility 
in  industry. 

This  coming  season  we  are  going 
to  cut  costs.  We  hope  to  raise  apples 
up  tc  harvest  time  for  25  cents  per 
bushel  or  less.  The  grade  must  be  at 
least  U.  S.  No.  1  Canner.  We  hope 
to  accomplish  this  by  following  a 
Parathion  schedule  for  insect  control. 
We  will  be  using  ’  concentrate  spray 
rigs.  We  hope  to  cut  on  handling 
costs  during  harvest  by  using  a  fork 
lift  truck  and  pallets. 

The  most  obvious  thing  that  would 
help  the  apple  business  would  be  for 
more  people  to  eat  more  apples.  Col¬ 
lectively,  we  can  accomplish  this.  If 
we  sincerely  feel  that  the  man  down 
the  road  who  grows  apples  is  our 
neighbor  then,  likewise,  the  apple 
farmer  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  or  Ap¬ 
palachian  area,  or  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  is  also  our  neighbor.  It  would 
take  10  to  15  years  for  someone  new 
to  get  into  the  business  because  it 
takes  that  long  to  bring  an  orchard 
into  bearing.  We  must  lay  aside  our 
cherished  rugged  individualisms  and 
collectively  shout  the  praises  of 
apples  wherever  they  are  grown. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  form  and 
support  organizations  like  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Apple  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  the  New  York  New 
England  Apple  Institute.  After  all, 
the  man  who  has  the  courage  and 
faith  to  raise  apples  year  after  year 
must  be  a  fine  man  and  one  you 
would  be  proud  to  call  your  neighbor. 

F.  ,W.  Cornville 
Pultneyville,  N.  Y. 


We  had  large  crops  of  apples  in 
1949  and  1950  and  were  told  that 
three  large  crops  in  a  row  had  never 
happened.  But  it  did  —  1951  brought 
another  large  crop.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  thought  that,  with  high  em¬ 
ployment  at  good  wages  and  govern¬ 
ment  purchases,  the  crop  woula 
move  at  a  good  price.  This  has  not 
proven  true. 

The  processors  were  slow  in  get¬ 
ting  in  the  market.  As  a  result, 
growers  were  reluctant  to  pick 
Greenings  and  other  canning  aP^s» 
and  add  picking  and  storage  charges, 
without  some  assurance  that  the 
apples  would  be  sold.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  many  apples  were  not  picked 
and  so  went  on  the  ground.  For  the 
apples  that  were  picked  and  put  in 
storage,  the  processors  offered  two 
cents  a  pound,  or  90  cents  a  bushel. 
The  government  offered  to  buy  U.  S. 
No.  1  apples  for  the  school  lunch 
program  for  $1.80  a  bushel.  Tins 
established  the  price  for  the  fresh 
fruit. 

Records  for  cost  account  farms 
show  that  the  average  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  apples  for  the  years 
1943-’48  was  $1.31  up  to  grading, 
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Consfant  Esso  Research  aids  the  farmer 

At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modern  petroleum  research  centers 
(above),  we  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming  easier,  better, 
more  profitable.  New  products  and  methods  are  being  tested  in  cooperation 
with  state  farm  experiment  stations  to  meet  farming  problems. 


you  can  depend  on 


FARM 

PRODUCTS 


hese  attractive  baskets  of  fruit  and  handy  packages  of  apples  at  the  road- 
■  iae  market  of  Rogers’  Orchards,  Southington,  Connecticut,  add  sales  appeal 
with  resultant  greater  consumer  purchases. 


which  would  be  the  cost  if  sold  to 
a  canner,  and  $1.83  per  bushel 
packed  and  out  of  storage.  There 
have  been  sharp  rises  in  these  costs 
since  then.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  apples  are  now  being  sold  at  a 
loss  to  the  grower. 

Each  year  there  are  another 
million  mouths  to  feed  which  should 
mean  an  increased  demand  for 
apples.  Yet  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  apples  has  steadily  gone  down 
and  now  is  about  30  pounds,  a  little 
more  than  a  half  a  bushel  per  person. 

Growers  cannot  continue  to  ab¬ 
sorb  these  losses.  Some  thought  that 
there  would  be  a  natural  elimin¬ 
ation  as  those, '  whose  orchards  were 
on  marginal  land  or  those  who  would 
rather  accept  the  certain  pay  of  the 
factory  job,  dropped  out,  leaving  the 
field  to  those  who  could  and  wanted 
to  grow  apples.  This  has  not  taken 
place  fast  enough  and  we  are  still 
confronted  with  too  many  apples  on 
an  above  average  year.  It  would 
seem  obvious  that  if  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  apples  than  our  markets 
will  take,  we  should  reduce  the 
supply.  This  could  be  brought  about, 
in  a  large  measure,  by  cutting  out 
the  old  trees,  the  low-producing  or¬ 
chards,  the  trees  of  odd  varieties 
and  orchards  that  are  only  half 
cared  for.  By  cutting  down  on  the 
number  of  apples  produced,  we 
would  jack  up  the  price  to  the 
point  where  the  apple  grower  could 
make  a  living  wage.  And  then  the 
government  would  probably  slap  on 
price  control.  Percy  R.  Morgan 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Other  fruits  have  taken  a  large 
slice  of  our  market  by  vigorous  pro¬ 
motion;  we  must  meet  fire  with  fire. 
The  Apple  Institute  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  advertising  stimulates 
demand;  more  is  needed.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  sell  one-half  pound 
more  apples  per  capita  per  year,  and 
the  present  production  of  apples  will 
be  inadequate  for  the  demand,  with 
consequent  higher  prices. 

Let  us  not  lose  faith  in  apples. 
They  have  more  uses  than  any  other 
fruit.  They  have  health  appeal,  eye 
appeal  and  taste  appeal.  Other 
fruits  cannot  sell  lower  and  stay  in 
our  markets.  We  have  a  natural;  let 
us  sell  it,  and  make  apples  once 
more  “The  King  of  Fruits.” 

Ben  W.  Drew 
Westford,  Mass. 


The  1951  crop  of  apples  in  the 
Northeast  was  the  third  big  crop  in 
a  row,  with  natural  disasters  local¬ 
ized,  and  quality  generally  good 
throughout  our  region.  The  growers 
who  had  big  crops  of  fancy  fruit,  will 
find  a  small  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  for  their  reward.  Many 
others,  with  average  crops  as  to 
quality  and  size,  will  find  that  they 
have  worked  another  year  for  little 
or  no  pay.  Those  who  suffered  hail 
or  wind  damage,  with  the  low  prices 
that  have  held  for  damaged  or  poor 
fruit,  must  be  in  a  very  serious 
financial  predicament. 

The  marginal  operations,  with  poor 
locations,  too  many  old  trees,  too 
many  odd  varieties,  or  too  little 
equipment  for  efficient  quality  pro¬ 
duction,  have  once  more  proven  a 
liability  to  their  owners  or  operators. 
The  continued  increase  in  costs  has 
put  a  real  squeeze  on  our  industry. 
The  improved  prices  have  been 
mostly  offset  by  the  cost  increases. 
Profits,  under  the  most  favorable 
situations,  have  been  inadequate  to 
cover  the  replacement,  or  additions 
of  the  new  machinery,  for  our  farms. 

However,  if  we  still  have  faith  in 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  our 
business — and  I  do — there  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  we  will  have  to 
accomplish,  if  we  are  to  ride  out 
this  present  crisis.  Poor  locations, 
poor  varieties,  and  old  trees  are  out. 
Growing  75  per  cent  or  more  fancy 
fruit  becomes  a  “must.”  Interest  in 
selling  our  product  is  likewise  a 
‘must,”  as  is  support  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  promoting  and 
advertising  our  apples. 


As  the  years  slide  by,  I  become 
more  firmly  convinced  that  the 
salvation  of  apple  growers  lies  in 
improved  marketing  practices.  How 
are  we  to  make  progress  in  this  re¬ 
spect?  I  have  a  few  thoughts  to 
contribute. 

First  of  all,  our  line  of  movement 
to  retailers  must  be  streamlined, 
more  direct.  Recent  studies  indicate 
that  an  apple  grower  receives  only 
an  average  of  22  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
tail  dollar  —  the  lowest  producer 
return  on  most  any  agricultural  pro¬ 
duct.  The  grower  must  assume  more 
of  the  responsibility  for  marketing. 
In  so  doing,  I  am  sure  he  would 
recognize  and  take  advantage  of 
many  opportunities  for  additional 
net  return.  He  would  appreciate  that 
apple  sales  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  appearance  and  that  to 
dispose  of  badly  bruised  fruit  at  a 
profit  is  impossible.  Then,  take  steps 
to  eliminate  bruising. 

If  sincerely  interested  in  market¬ 
ing,  the  grower  would  combat  the 
consumer  philosophy  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  rich  Rising  production  costs  are 
far  in  front  of  net  income;  this  is 
proved  by  the  monthly  index  of 
prices  as  published  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Our 
consumers  are  fed  propaganda  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  help  consume  the  large 
apple  crops.  True,  our  problem  is  one 
of  under-consumption  rather  than 
over-production,-  but  consumers  need 
to  know  more  about  the  natural 
health  values  in  apples.  And  they 
should  be-  able  readily  to  find  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  crisp,  juicy  apples  at  their 
usual  shopping  centers. 

New  consumer  packages  dress  up 
apples  inviting  impulse  buyers.  Re¬ 
search  studies  have  shown  that 
apples  are  not  on  the  majority  of 
shopping  lists  and  that  young  folks 
buy  more  apples  than  older  persons. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  these 
studies  and  make  our  fruit  appeal  to 
these  impulse  shoppers.  These  and 
many  other  progressive  marketing 
practices  that  would  spring  from  a 
grower’s  ingenuity,  would  increase 
consumption  to  a  point  where  there 
wouldn’t  be  near  enough  to  go 
around.  With  the  number  .of  bearing 
apple  trees  declining  and  improved 
marketing,  I  am  sure  the  good 
grower  is  in  for  more  profitable 
years  ahead.  Donald  F.  Green 
Chazy,  New  York 


For  rugged  farm  work 
and  bigger  crop  profits 

spring  is  a  busy  time  on  the  farm  .  . .  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  .  . .  lots 
of  heavy  work  for  your  farm  machinery.  TAKE  CARE  of  that  important 
machinery  and  equipment  with  dependable  ESSO  lubricants  and  fuels  . . . 
keep  your  tractor,  truck,  and  family  car  in  tip-top  operating  condition 
during  the  busy  spring  work  season.  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  are 
specifically  made  to  meet  the  most  rugged  farming  requirements. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  OH  -  for 

full  engine  protection  .  .  .  great  oil  econ¬ 
omy  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil  —  just 

right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  Dependable 
all-weather  service  for  rough  going. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoljne  —gives  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  long  mileage  and  high 
anti -knock  performance  under  load! 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High  power, 
smooth  efficient  operation  .  .  .  low  flash¬ 
point  for  fast  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  61st  Horticulture  Issue 

THIS  is  our  Horticulture  Issue  of  1952, 
the  61st  of  a  feature  that  was  first  begun 
in  1892,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  received  as 
generously  and  with  as  much  favor  as  its 
predecessors. 

With  each  year  there  is  something  different 
to  emphasize.  Once  sprays  and  pest  control 
dominated  the  situation.  Another  time  it  was 
winter  injury.  Still  another  time  it  was  sod  vs. 
tillage.  More  recently,  market  outlets  and  con¬ 
sumer  demand  have  stepped  to  the  front. 

The  conviction  now  grows  that  these  last- 
named  items  are,  if  anything,  more  important 
than  ever.  And,  along  with  this  conviction,  is 
the  stern  realization  that  no  one  is  going  to 
solve  these  problems  but  ourselves.  Somehow 
the  idea  is  getting  around  that  other  folks 
have  been  doing  quite  a  lot  of  looking  after 
our  business  for  us  —  to  our  own  disadvan¬ 
tage.  From  Coast  to  Coast  and  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Gulf,  this  notion  is  growing.  It 
seems  to  be  spreading  into  all  classes  of 
society. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Kefauver  hearings,  per¬ 
haps  the  tax  scandals,  perhaps  just  the 
natural  reaction  of  men  who  feel  their 
strength  and  who  want  to  do  a  little  stretch- 
ing._ 

~But  no  matter  how,  this  is  “all  to  the  good.” 
The  feature  articles,  “Sermon  for  Fruit 
Growers”,  and  “What’s  Wrong  with  King 
Apple?”,  point  the  way.  We  have  done  well, 
but  we  could  do  better.  We  need  to  have  a 
mind  to  do  some  of  the  things  we  know  need 
doing.  We  must  keep  everlastingly  at  the  job.. 
We  need  to  realize  that  every  little  bit  helps, 
no  matter  how  small  and  how  trivial  it 
may  seem. 

“We  must  do  it  ourselves”  is  an  old  slogan. 
It  has  been  said  before  in  these  columns.  It 
is  said  again  because  it  is  still  true.  Happily, 
an  ever  growing  band  of  followers  is  seeing 
the  light. 


Some  Action  —  At  Last! 

OVERNMENT  is  finally  being  forced  into 
action  to  curb  the  roughshod  tactics  of 
the  natural  gas  pipeline  companies  operating 
here  in  the  Northeast.  Public  anger  and  de¬ 
spair  have  reached  such  heights  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

In  Connecticut,  Governor  Lodge  has  di¬ 
rected  the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  to  see  to  it  that  natural  gas  trans¬ 
mission  companies  “do  not  abuse  farm 
property  in  laying  pipelines.”  Because,  the 
Governor  said,  there  have  been  reports  of 
alleged  damage  to  farm  land  in  New  York 
State,  both  in  field  and  woodland  by  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  laying  of  gas  pipes,  “Connecticut 
should  be  ready  to  deal  with  any  possible 
occurrence  of  this  kind  as  the  pipeline  moves 
through  our  farming  district.” 

In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  investi¬ 
gations  are  now  being  conducted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  setting  up  safety  measures  to  regulate 
all  pipelines. 


Following  up  the  assurance  givep.  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  as  reported  in  the 
February  2  issue,  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  has  ordered  a  statewide  inquiry 
of  all  gas  companies  “to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  safety  factors.”  The  impression 
has  already  been  gained,  however,  that  the 
scope  of  this  investigation  may  be  limited  to 
local  consumer  gas  lines  where  the  pressure 
is  lowest,  instead  of  looking  into  the  main 
transmission  lines  and  their  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  compressor  stations,  where  pressure  is  at 
its  peak.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
impression  is  justified  in  which  case  only  a 
further  expression  of  public  indignation  will 
bring  about  the  full-dress  investigation  so 
badly  needed,  as  called  for  by  the 
McCullough-Hatch  resolution.  The  fact  that 
up  to  last  October  there  had  been  1,712  gas 
pipeline  explosions  nationwide,  warrants  such 
an  exhaustive  inquiry. 

In  the  New  York  Legislature  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  by  Senator  Pliny  W. 
Williamson,  Westchester  County,  to  make 
natural  gas  pipelines  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Transportation  Corporations  Law,  from 
which  a  few  lower  courts  have  held  them 
exempt,  and  also  to  make  it  mandatory  upon 
gas  pipeline  companies  to  obtain  a  safety 
certificate  from  the  Public  Service  Commission 
before  instituting  condemnation  proceedings. 
These  are  sound  measures  and  should  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law. 

Yet  more  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Because  of  the  clear  abuses  already  inflicted, 
and  which  will  continue  if  not  curbed,  the 
three-man  commission  authorized  by  statute 
to  determine  a  property  owner’s  damage  after 
a  pipeline  installation,  should  be  abolished. 
There  has  been  too  much  tampering  to 
warrant  the  continuance  of  this  kind  of  ap¬ 
praisal.  In  addition,  there  should  be  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Attorney  General  into  the 
appraisals  already  completed  to  ascertain  if 
property  owners  have  received  fair  compen¬ 
sation. 

And  in  Washington  attention  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  eminent  domain  powers  now 
vested  in  pipeline  companies.  This  privilege 
has  been  so  grossly  abused  that  there  is  now 
good  reason  to  withdraw  it.  Pipeline  compa¬ 
nies  were  only  given  this  power  five  years 
ago  by  Congress,  and  they  seem  to  have  pros¬ 
pered  previously  without  it.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  continued  any  longer,  in  the  face  of 
such  flagrant  misuse? 


Milk  Suit  for  $36,000,000 

THE  trouble  that  has  been  brewing  for  the 
past  four  years  over  the  pricing  of  Class 
I-C  milk  under  the  Federal  Milk  Order  has 
finally  erupted  in  a  $36,000,000  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey  and  six  individual  dairymen.  The  suit, 
instituted  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  names  as  defendants  Secretary 
Brannan,  Milk  Administrator  Blanford,  and 
10  milk  companies  held  by  the  Borden  Co., 
National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  Sheffield 
Farms  Co.,  and  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

The  complaint  charges  that,  in  fixing  and 
paying  lower  prices  for  I-C  milk  —  milk  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
but  sold  in  fluid  form  in  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  in  upstate  New  York  —  than  for  Class  I-A 
milk  —  milk  of  the  same  grade  and  quality 
but  which  is  sold  in  fluid  form  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  all  the  defendants  are  engaging 
in  discriminatory  practices  in  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws;  and  are  also  engaged  in  a 
combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  likewise  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws.  As  a  result,  large  amounts  of  out-of- 
state  I-C  milk,  priced  far  below  Jersey- 
produced  milk,  are  imported  into  New  Jersey 
in  unfair  competition  with  the  local  product. 
It  is  explained  that  New  Jersey  dairymen  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  higher  fluid  price  for  milk 
produced  in  their  State  because  the  New 
Jersey  milk  authorities  claim  that  if  the 
Jersey  price  were  raised,  more  I-C  milk 
would  be  imported  into  the  State,  thus  dis¬ 
placing  more  Jersey-produced  milk  into  the 
lower  priced  brackets. 

Therefore,  the  plaintiffs  ask  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  Brannan  and  Blanford  to  restrain 
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them  perpetually  from  establishing  and  en¬ 
forcing  a  Class  I-C  price  below  the  Class  I-A 
price;  and,  estimating  their  annual  loss  at 
$12,000,000,  the  plaintiffs  seek  treble  damages, 
or  $36,000,000,  against  all  10  milk  dealers. 

It  was  less  than  two  months  ago  that  this 
very  issue  was  mentioned  on  this  page  under 
the  heading  “Trouble  in  New  Jersey”,  and 
the  question  was  then  asked:  “When  will 
Washington  act?” 

Obviously,  New  Jersey  dairymen  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  vacillations  in  Washington 
and  decided  to  take  the  bit  in  their  own  teeth, 
and  it  is  high  time  they  did.  Whether  or  not 
this  very  interesting  lawsuit  will  be  sustained, 
is  not  the  important  point  at  issue,  but  rather 
that  something  be  done  promptly  to  remedy 
this  glaring  inequity  in  milk  pricing,  to  the 
detriment  of  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
dairy  farmers. 

Milk  dealers  have  reaped  bonanza  profits 
because  of  the  I-C  loophole.  In  1951,  523,- 
000,000  pounds  of  fluid  milk  were  funnelled 
into  this  classification  —  a  40  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  three  years.  Last  year,  the  average 
I-A  price  in  New  York  was  $5.64  and  in  New 
Jersey  $5.87.  But  the  average  I-C  price  was 
only  $4.77. 


Town  Meeting  Time 

UESDAY,  March  11,  is  Town  Meeting  Day 
in  New  Hampshire  and  this  year  the 
voters  of  the  Granite  State  will  also  cast  their 
ballots  in  a  primary  election  for  delegates  to 
the  presidential  nominating  conventions  of 
both  political  parties. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  15  States 
which  have  direct  primary  elections  to  select 
such  delegates.  Five  States  in  the  Northeast 
are  included  in  this  group  —  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  Maryland  there  is  a  prim¬ 
ary  election  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
a  State  convention  of  each  political  party, 
which  convention  then  names  the  delegates  to 
each  national  convention.  The  remaining  32 
States  still  retain  the  old  caucus  and  con¬ 
vention  system  in  which  delegates  to  the  State 
conventions  are  chosen  at  local  meetings  in 
every  community;  these  chosen  delegates  in 
turn  electing  the  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions. 

Too  few  people  are  interested  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  civic  duty  of  selecting  con¬ 
vention  delegates.  The  direct  primary  system 
has  been  adopted  in  the  16  States  in  order  to 
stimulate  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
citizenry,  but  the  results  have  not  been  at 
all  satisfactory.  Consequently,  regardless  of 
the  system  in  force,  the  politicians  retain 
complete  control  in  the  selection  of  delegates 
—  a  right  and  privilege  assured  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  which  he  has  deliberately 
forfeited. 

Fortunately,  the  New  England  town  meet¬ 
ing  tradition  has  kept  alive  a  citizen’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  March  11  primaries  in  New 
Hampshire,  with  competing  candidates  in 
each  party,  are  therefore  being  watched  with 
more  than  usual  interest. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  a  little 
of  the  same  town  meeting  spirit  should  not 
invade  other  States,  especially  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  year.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  the  voters  in  New  Jersey  on  April  15,  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  April  22,  and 
in  Massachusetts  on  April  29,  to  express  their 
preferences  in  primary  elections.  Even  in  the 
“caucus  and  convention”  States  citizens  can 
be  heard  if  they  raise  their  voices  loud  enough. 

This  is  a  responsibility  not  lightly  to  be 
ignored. 


Brevities 

“For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part.” 
Mark  9:40. 

Farmers  report  that  when  seed  corn  is  treated 
with  the  insecticide,  Lindane,  it  is  an  effective 
repellent  against  pheasants,  as  well  as  killing  off 
wireworms. 

Asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
appetizing  crops  grown  in  the  home  garden.  A 
new  Cornell  bulletin  on  asparagus  growing,  E-796, 
is  available  without  charge  to  New  York  State 
residents  by  requesting  it  by  number  from  Mail¬ 
ing  Room,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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You  con  boost  yields . . .  slash  costs  with  this 


McCormick*  FflUllflll  and  Planter 


You'll  like  the  2-row  Farmall  Super  C  at  planting  time  because 
it  handles  so  easily,  rides  so  comfortably,  does  such  fast,  accurate 
work.  Tractor  and  2 -row  forward-mounted  planter  work  together 
as  a  compact,  Tnatched  unit.  You  look  ahead;  you  see  your  work. 
Instant-response  Farmall  Touch-Control  effortlessly  raises,  lowers 
the  planter.  With  double-disc  brakes,  you  turn  fast,  easily  at  row 
ends.  You  travel  at  speeds  up  to  5  mph.,  at  the  rate  of  30  acres  a  day. 
Plant  all  day  on  a  tankful  of  gas. 


You  plant  accurately  at  high  speeds  with  a  McCormick  2-row 
forward-mounted  planter  on  your  Farmall  Super  C.  Ground-driven, 
clutchless  planting  units  are  precision-built ,  for  even  spacing,  plant¬ 
ing  depth,  and  rate.  Kernels  are  closely  bunched  —  no  skipping  or 
stringing  out.  You  can  match  the  number  of  kernels  you  plant  per 
acre  with  the  soil  fertility  level  of  each  field.  Three  types  of  seed 
plates  and  choice  of  many  different  seed  cell  sizes,  for  planting  all 
types  and  sizes  of  seeds. 


5sw$»- 
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Plant  on  the  flat,  in  furrows,  or  on  beds  with  this  McCormick 
one-row,  runner-type  planter  and  a  Farmall  Super  A.  Plant  10  to  18 
acres  of  row  crops  a  day.  You  save  time  and  money  with  this  planter 
by  bedding  or  furrowing,  planting,  and  fertilizing  your  crop  at  the 
same  time.  Use  the  same  fertilizer  hoppers  on  your  cultivator  for 
side-dressing  growing  crops  later. 


Combination  hoppers  save  you  money  if  you  raise  specialized 
or  diversified  crops,  in  addition  to  corn.  Interchangeable  hopper 
bottoms  enable  you  to  switch  from  one  type  of  seed  to  another  in 
only  a  jew  minutes.  You  can  plant  and  fertilize  8  to  12  acres  a  day 
with  this  McCormick  one-row  forward  -  mounted  planter  and  a 
Farmall  Cub  tractor. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  help  you  choose  the  Farmall  tractor  and  McCormick 
planter  combination  that  fits  your  acreage  and  your  planting  practices  exactly. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors ... 

Motor  Trucks . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 


HARVEST  ; 
AND  Sell; 
YOUR  SCR!AP 

I 


Your  country 
needs  it  now! 
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Mr.  Erwin  Everman 
Erwin  Everman  Farms 
Dansville,  New  York 


Mir  rroducTion 
Increased  with 

BLIISALT" 


"I  feed  my  dairy  cows  Blusalt  mixed 
in  grist  and  free  choice.  Since  using 
it  average  weight  has  gone  up, 
mortality  is  down,  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased." 


Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
,  vital  salt  plus  these  minerals  — 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—  to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper  — for  the  blood. 
Zinc — for  longer  life,  better  growth. 


KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG 

Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

Name. 

RFD  or  Street 
Town. 

State 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  0.  C- 


PATENTS 


Bring  in  that  fresh 
supply  of  water  your¬ 
self  with  a  CONSOL 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1952  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead, 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  fo,r  full  Information.  Dept.  R. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 


West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Photo:  Guy  E.  Smith 

Desirable  type  is  highly  important  in  an  efficient  and  economical  pork  pro¬ 
duction  program.  This  deep  bodied  Duroc  boar ,  owned  by  Lauxmont  Farms, 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  is  the  kind  that  will  sire  quick  gaining,  market  topping 

pigs. 

Costs  in  Hog  Farming 
Can  be  Reduced 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


HE  United  States  leads  the 
world  as  a  producer  of 
prime  hogs  and  superior 
pork  products.  The  reason 
for  our  undisputed  po¬ 
sition  as  the  top  pork 
producer  of  the  world  is 
that  both  our  soil  and  climate  are  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  the  growing  _  of 
grain,  especially  corn.  Mechanization 
of  our  farms,  combined  with  favor¬ 
able  weather,  makes  possible  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  exception¬ 
ally  large  grain  crops. 

American  farmers  and  hog  breed¬ 
ers  are  constantly  improving  their 
breeds  and  types  of  hogs  by  selecting 
the  most  efficient  and  best  built 
porkers  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
very  much  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  our  farmers  to  fatten  at  least 
enough  pigs  to  supply  their  own 
tables  with  pork  and  pork  products, 
at  cost  of  production.  No  other  ani¬ 
mal  is  so  efficient  in  the  physiologic 
process  of  converting  feed  into  food 
as  the  American  type  hog. 

What  Is  Desirable  Type? 

A  desirable  market  type  hog  is  one 
that  is  capable  of  making  an  average 
daily  gain  of  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  or  more  pounds,  and  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  feed  requirement. 
When  such  a  hog  has  attained  a  de¬ 
sirable  market  finish  and  weight,  it 
will  possess  heavy  fleshing  in  the 
region  of  the  most  desirable  cuts, 
such  as  the  loin,  hams  and  bacon 
pieces. 

On  the  other  hand,  desirable  type 
in  breeding  hogs  is  reflected  in  their 
ability  to  produce  the  foregoing  char¬ 
acteristics  in  their  offspring.  Prolific¬ 
ness  is  likewise  a  most  essential 
factor  in  any  successful  hog  enter¬ 
prise.  Any  breeding  female  which 
cannot  raise  five  good  pigs  at  each 
farrowing  to  weaning  age  should  be 
immediately  fattened  and  sent  to  the 
butcher. 

Ratio  of  Feed  to  Bodyweight 

A  number  of  years  ago  many 
farmers  thought  that  at  least  10 
bushels  of  corn  (shelled  basis)  were 
needed,  on  the  average,  to  produce 
each  100  pounds  of  live  weight  gain 
on  healthy,  rapid  fattening  hogs  for 
a  final  market  weight  of  around  225 
pounds.  More  recently,  though,  due 
to  improvement  in  hog  type,  as  well 
as  to  scientific  findings  concerning 
their  nutritive  needs,  the  rate  and 
efficiency  of  gain  have  been  so  im¬ 
proved  that  several  recent  experi¬ 
mental  trials  show  a  feed  require- 
quirement  as  low  as  only  six  bushels 
of  shelled  corn,  plus  about  30  pounds 
of  suitable  high  protein  supplemental 
feed,  and  a  small  amount  of  minerals. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  as  pigs  gain 


in  weight,  particularly  above  225 
pounds,  there  is  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  feed  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  each  additional  pound  of  gain. 

To  illustrate  this  feed-bodyweight 
ratio,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
numerous  experiments  that  the  av¬ 
erage  feed  requirement  for  the  first 
100  pounds  of  liveweight  gain,  with 
good  pigs  having  an  initial  weight 
of  35  pounds,  is  about  six  and  a  half 
bushels  of  suitable  feed.  The  next 
100  pounds  of  gain,  or  up  to  a  weight 
of  235  pounds,  will  need  at  least  an 
additional  bushel  of  grain;  while  the 
next  100  pounds  of  gain  will  require 
around  nine  and  a  half  bushels  of 
feed.  This  increased  feed  require¬ 
ment  is  caused  by  the  greater  main¬ 
tenance  needs  of  the  hog.  For  the 
farmer  who  buys  his  pigs  for  fatten¬ 
ing,  this  extra  feed  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  unit  of  bodyweight  is  of 
considerable  economic  importance. 

The  Hog  Herd  Feed  Factor 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feed  body- 
weight  ratio  for  heavy  hogs  is  not  a 
disadvantage  when  they  have  been 
bred  and  raised  on  the  home  place. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  total 
feed  consumed  by  the  entire  hog 
herd  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  then  equalized  on  the  basis 
of  total  liveweight  sold.  In  coopera¬ 
tive  surveys  of  numerous  farm  hog 
herds  where  the  pigs  were  raised, 
fattened  and  then  sold  on  livestock 
markets,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  show  that  when 
the  stoats  had  attained  a  weight  of 
100  pounds,  their  average  feed  re¬ 
quirement  per  head  was  still  almost 
10  bushels. 

With  fat  hogs  weighing  200  pounds, 
their  total  feed  requirement  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  was  only  eight 
bushels.  When  the  hogs  were  carried 
to  a  weight  of  300  pounds,  their  av¬ 
erage  feed  requirement  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  increased  by  only 
10  pounds.  This  hog  herd  equalization 
feed  factor,  in  ratio  to  total  live- 
weight  sold  from  the  entire  herd,  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  pointing 
out  that  if  the  pigs  are  sold  at  an 
average  weaning  weight  of  35  pounds 
per  head,  their  total  feed  charge  for 
100  pounds  of  gain  would  be  almost 
14  bushels  of  feed. 

Compensating  Considerations 

There  are  some  compensating  con¬ 
siderations,  though,  in  a  hog  breeding 
herd  which  will  greatly  offset  the 
relatively  high  feed  requirements  of 
lightweight  shoats.  When  pigs  are 
sold  at  weaning  time  or  shortly 
thereafter  as  feeders,  they  usually 
bring  about  one-third  more  than  the 
prevailing  market  price  per  100 
pounds  for  fat  barrows. 

(Continued  on  Page  182) 


"Monument 
to  Good  Planning" 

That's  a  typical  comment  made  about 
highly  successful  Pine  Grove  Farms, 
Duanesburg,  N.Y.,  owned  by  Joseph  De¬ 
Marco.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment 
have  been  chosen  over  the  years  with 
an  eye  to  profit  and  efficiency.  Gilbert 
West,  Pine  Grove's  manager,  says,  "Mr. 
DeMarco  studied  everything  very  care¬ 
fully  before  going  ahead.  He  bought  the 
best — these  Craine  Korok  tile  stave  silos 
are  a  good  example.'' 

In  long-range  profit  planning,  owners 
everywhere  are  finding  that  there's  no 
better  investment  than  a  dependable, 
durable  Craine  silo.  The  Craine  line  is 
time-proven,  farm-proven — and  the 
choice  of  successful  dairymen  every¬ 
where.  There's  a  Craine  that's  right  for 
your  needs. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details,  and 
help  with  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future. 


Craine,  Inc.,  312  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


CURE  MASTITIS 

Amazing  new  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Peni¬ 
cillin  plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases.  Made  by  one  of  Nations 
leading  Pharmaceutical  firms.  BUY  IT  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  AND  SAVE.  $5.95  PER  DOZEN  TUBES 
POSTPAID.  AUREOMYCIN  $6.25  Dozen. 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC., 
HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


TROUBLE-FREE 

HEALING 


SOFT 

TENSION 


CANNOT 

SNAG 

WHEN  TEAT 
BENDS 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment .  . .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve¬ 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  m 
healing  ointment,  1° 
avoid  loss  of  a  quartet, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  2  5, 
sterilized  and  Pa?ked 

in  medicated  BAG 

Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  A  s’n  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville, 
Vermont 
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Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices 

per  ton, 

bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to 

the  U.  S. 

Dept,  of 

Agriculture  as  of 

February  20,  1952: 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Bran  . 

.  .  .$76.00 

$70.50 

$75.00 

$75.25 

Standard  middlings  . 

...  76.50 

70.50 

75.50 

75.95 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

. .  .101.50 

101.00 

97.90 

Linseed  meal,  32%  protein... 

. ..  87.70 

77.50 

90.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein. 

.  ..  94.40 

93.85 

93.85 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein. 

. ..  94.40 

93.85 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein.... 

.  ..  77.15 

72.10 

77.60 

70.15 

Hominy  feed  . 

.  ..  74.00 

71.00 

73.25 

73.15 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. .  - 

109.00 

110.00 

104.25 

Distillers’  grains  . 

76.85 

Brewers’  grains  . 

.  ..  74.60 

67.00 

80.65 

Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  February  18,  1952: 

Fat  Steers  —  Receipts  liberal.  Mar¬ 
ket  steady  on  best  quality  fat  steers, 
but  early  sales  on  all  fair  to  good 
grades  25  lower  and  plain  quality 
50  lower.  Only  top  grades  receiving 
dependable  demand.  Heifers  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  limited;  generally  steady 
prices.  Bulls  —  Fairly  liberal  run. 
Trading  continues  sluggish.  Prices 
unevenly  steady  to  weak.  Cows  — 
Market  opening  at  steady  prices  on 
all  kinds.  Stockers  &  Feeders  — 
Market  opening  slow;  prices  quoted 
steady  with  week  ago.  Vealers  — Re¬ 
ceipts  moderate,  prices  steady.  Hogs 
— •  Prices  steady  to  strong  early.  Bulk 
good  and  choice  180  to  225  selling 
$19.75  early.  Later  trade  uneven. 
Heavies  and  sows  slow,  steady. 
Lambs  —  Receipts  light,  selling  at 
steady  prices. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,155;  Calves  — 
494;  Hogs  —  1,584;  Sheep  —  236. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $36-37; 
Choice  $34-35.25;  Good  $32-34;  Medi¬ 
um  $31-32.50;  Common  $26-29. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$31-33.50;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$28-30. 

Cows  —  Choice  $26-26.75;  Good 
$25-25.75;  Common  and  Medium 
$19.25-24.50;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$19.25-23.75;  Canners  $15.50-19. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.,  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.,  $33-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.,  $25-31; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.,  $32.50- 
34;  Common  and  Medium  800-1050 
lbs.,  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $42-43; 
Medium  $35-38;  Cull  and  Common 
$20-26. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$32-32.50;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs 
$28-30;  Common  Lambs  $20-24;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $6.00-18. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $16-19; 
Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.,  $18.50- 
19;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs., 
$19.25-19.75;  Good  and  Choice  200-220 
lbs.,  $19.25-19.75;  Good  and  Choice 
220-250  lbs.,  $18-19;  Good  and  Choice 
250-270  lbs.,  $16.50-17. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  February 
15,  1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  during  the  past 
week  remained  about  steady,  with  a 
stronger  demand  for  cutters  and 
canners.  Demand  continues  active 
and  supplies  increased  over  last 
week.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter,  Good  grade 
$24-28.85;  Medium  $23-25;  Common 
$21-22.50.  Cows  —  Good  grade  $23- 
24.50;  Medium  $21-23.50;  Cutters 
$19-22;  Heavy  canners  $17.50-19; 
Light  canners  $15.50-17;  Thin  can¬ 
ners  $16  down.  Slaughter  Bulls  — - 
Good  grade  $28-29.60;  Medium  $25- 
27.50;  Common  $23-25. 

The  calf  market  was  fully  strong 
with  last  week,  with  a  small  increase 
in  supplies.  Demand  very  active. 
Prices  per  head:  Choice  vealers  $86- 
128;  Good  $60-86;  Medium  $50-60; 
Common  $45-50;  Bobs,  o^er  85  lbs., 
$23-45;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $17.50-23; 
Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $17.50  down. 

The  hog  market  was  slig!htly  weak¬ 
er  the  last  week.  Supplies  about  the 
same.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights 
$16-20;  Heavy  weights  $14.50-15; 
Heavy  sows  $13-14.50;  Heavy  Boars 
$7.50-11;  Small  pigs  $5.00-15  each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  February  18,  1952,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New 
York'. 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Market  firm. 
One  load  of  Choice  New  York  State 
steers  averaging  1050  lbs.  brought 
$35  and  one  900  lb.  lot  $34;  one  load 
of  Good  Indiana  steers  880  lb.  aver¬ 
age,  sold  at  $32  and  one  Medium  lot 
at  $29.  Good  to  Choice  Canadian 
steers  mostly  $32  with  one  load 
Choice  1,100  lb.  average  at  $32.25 
and  one  lot  Choice  800  lb.  yearlings 
$32.50;  Medium  to  Good  Canadian 
heifers  brought  $29.50. 

Dairy  type  Cows  and  Bulls  — ■  De¬ 
mand  active  for  heavy  Cutters  and 
Canners;  market  steady.  Good  dairy 
type  cows  for  slaughter  $22-23;  top 
$23.50;  Cutters  $20.50-21.50;  heavy 
meaty  type  $22-22.50;  fat  yellow 
cows  $17-20.50;  Canners  $17-19.50; 
few  up  to  $20;  Good  dairy  type 
slaughter  heifers  $26-27;  Common 
$23-25;  Good  weighty  sausage  bulls 
$26-27.50;  Medium  $24-25.50;  light¬ 
weight  Cutters  $21-23.50  and  a  few 
lower. 

Calves  —  Demand  active;  market 
steady  to  strong  for  top  grades.  Good 
to  Choice  calves  $42-44.50;  top  $45; 
Medium  to  Good  $38-41;  Common 
and  Culls  $35-37;  strongweight  bobs 
$30-35;  light  bobs  $25-29  and  lower 
according  to  weight  and  quality. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active;  market 
firmer.  Rail  hogs  averaging  200-215 
lbs.  $19-19.25;  comparable  nearby 
hogs  $18.50-19;  230-260  lb.  hogs  $17- 
18.25;  270-340  lbs.  $15.50-16.50;  sows 
weighing  350-450  lbs.  $14-14.50;  450- 
550  lbs.  $13.50-14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand  slow; 
market  50  cents  lower.  Unsorted 
Good  and  Choice  lambs  under  100 
lbs.  $29. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  February  19,  1952: 

Cows  —  Common  $16-19;  Medium 
$19-21;  Good  $21-23.50.  Market  50 
cents  better,  supply  fair,  demand 
strong.  Calves  —  Common  $16-22; 
Medium  $22-27.50;  .Good  $27.50-38. 
Market  50  cents  better,  more  in  spots, 
supply  fair,  demand  strong.  Hogs  — 
Sows  $14.50-17;  Barrows  and  Gilts 
$16-19.50.  Market  steady,  supply  fair, 
demand  easy. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  January 
1952  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. .  .$5.61  $.1193 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op -  5.60  .1191 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  5.45  .1159 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.43  .1155 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  5.34  .1136 

Delaware  Co. -Co-op .  5.165  .1098 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  5.165  .1098 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.155  .1095 

Lisle  Prod.  Co-op .  5.14  .1093 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  5.14  .1093 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.14  .1093 

Arkport  Dairies . . . .  5.14  .1093 

Cohocton  Creameries....  5.14  .1093 

Grandview  Dairy  .  5.14  .1093 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  5.14  .1093 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.14  .1093 

Sheffield  Farms  .  5.14  .1093 

Chateaugay  Co-op  .  5.14  1093 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  5.13  .1091 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 


entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
Yofk,-  $5.14;  Buffalo,  $5.28;  Rochester,  $5.36. 


DANGER 

At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  FLEX-O 

10  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

wliw 

RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


SAVE  ■ 
IT 

HOW 
WITH 
HEX-0 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BUT  in  Win  WilOHA  - 

Under  average  farming  L-* " 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  In  world  — also 
highest  records'on  twlce-a-day  milk¬ 
ing  I  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk-  - 

ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETT 

313-00  S.kGlenstone  Springfield,  Missouri 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

^  Big  Milkers  -  •  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

90  Center  St.,  8randon/Vt  "  ‘ 


BUY  WHOLESALE  AHD  SAVE 

15  top  T.B.  and  Bloodtested  close  CANADIAN  COWS. 
Truck  or  trailer  load  delivered  free  300  miles. 
GURWITZ  BROTHERS 

iVATERVILLE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  92 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y, 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Horse  Auction 

MARCH  13,  1952 

80  HEAD  of  PERCHERONS  and 
BELGIANS  at  the 
IND.  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

C.  O.  HOUSE,  Arcadia,  Indiana 


SHEEP 


or  Sale:  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
red  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  To  lamb  in  March  and 
,pril.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

OR  SALErTEN  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 
wo  to  four  years;  one  two  year  old  RAM  not 
slated.  R.  C.  MILLER, 

lALLSTON  LAKE,  ROUTE  2,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Purebred  English  Angora  Rabbits 

MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN,  PENNA. 


LEM.  GIANTS  —  Various  ages.  Healthy,  husky, 
aised  out  doors  all  winter.  Bred  Does.  Safe 
lelivery  Guaranteed.  Money  Back.  Now  is  the  time 
)  ship.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY.  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  CHINCHILLA  GIANTS 


or  Quicker  Growth,  Bigger  Furs,  Larger  Profits 
Guaranteed  Stock.  Reasonably  Priced. 

lORNER’S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J 


RABBITS  WANTED: 


Virgin  Does,  4  lbs.  any  breed,  $1.75  ea.  delivered  to 
PETER  J.  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 


YOFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
igazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
MRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


NUBIAN  GOATS  REGISTERED  AND  GRADES 
RALPH  ATKINSON,  AQUEBOGUE,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

ENROLL  EARLY  I 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


BEEF  CATTLE 

Fl)ERjT_&  BETHEL  FARIVIS  SALE 

ABERDEENANGUS 

Saturday,  April  5th 

20  BULLS  •  52  HEIFERS  ("S'") 

Featuring  the  get  and  service  of 
the  1950  and  1951  International 
Grand  Champion,  Homeplace 
Eileenmere  999  -  35th,  and  other 
well  known  bulls. 

Buy  a  Stamp  of  Approval  Bull 
with  an  officially  tested  daily  rate 
of  gain.  Build  breeding  plus  fast 
gaining  ability  into  YOUR  herd! 
The  Only  Breeders  Sale  in  the 
East  where  you  can  buy  a  Tested 
Bull. 

Write  For  Your  Catalog  Today! 

FUERSToi^ 

PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

0.  V.  DO  ELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

3  year  old  proven  bull  H.  F.  Choice  Domino  4”  also 
young  bulls  by  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st.  Domino 
bloodlines  at  farmers’  prices.  Accredited  and  Certified 
herd.  HIGH  TIME  FARM. 

FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOGS 


priced. 


U REBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
N  on-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  HEALTHY,  WORMED. 

MRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR,  R.F.D.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  (Police)  Puppies.  Black 
and  Tan,  from  show  dogs.  $50  each. 

WM.  0.  CLARK,  R.  I,  WELLSBURG,  N.  Y. 


NICE  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  PEDIGREE  AIR- 
DALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY,  .  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  (Miniature  Collies).  In¬ 
telligent  companions.  Champion-bred,  A.K.C.  puppies. 
Literature.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


I  FEMALE,  2  MALE  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  2  mo.  old. 
Make  good  cow  dogs  or  ets.  Prioe  $8  female:  $10 
males.  MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  Prattsville,  New  York 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 
WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


Smooth  Foxterriers  (large  type)  puppies,  pedigreed, 
champion  bloodlines.  M.  Pryor,  East  Bank,  W.  Va. 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
Reasonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  pL?™ 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS.  Born  December  second. 
SAM  S.  STODDART,  BRADFORD,  N.  H. 


SWINE 


30  Chester  White  Pigs 

Crossed  with  Yorkshire  7  weeks  old  $11.00  ea.  45 
Berkshire  crossed  feeding  pigs  8  weeks  old  $12.00  ea. 
Will  ship  any  number  of  the  above  lots.  C.O.D.  or 
check.  WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  No.  Wob.  2-0086 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BRED  GILTS 
GOOD  SIZE.  FARROWED  JUNE,  ’51 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


Make  Money  on  Hogs 

Write  for  the  revised  directory  on  hogs  for  sale  in 
New  York  State.  Order  bied  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 
from  Reliable  Breeders. 

NEW  YORK  STATE-SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  Sec.,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2902  DUNLEKR  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilta  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 

CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


TAMWORTHS  —  LEAN-MEAT-TYPE  SWINE 
THAT  GROW  FASTER,  CHEAPER. 

PINE  VIEW  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


——————  YOR  KSHIRES 

REG.  BRED  GILTS  and  FALL  PIGS  of  Either  Sex. 
KEITH  MALCHOFF,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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WHEN . . . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO . 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM  LARGE  OR 
HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE  SOME 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and 
a  Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  a 
“built  in”  figure  control.  Many  women 
FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure  problem” 
is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain  proper 
protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this 


fallacy,  may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at 
once  at  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1004-A1,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing 
descriptive  literature,  showing  garments  on 
live  models.  This  literature  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  and 
may  easily  show  you  the  way  to  the 
fashionable  supporting  protection  you  have 
long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special 
front  development  and  corset  back,  trims 
your  figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure 
that  “holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy, 
sagging  abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary 
corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to  control — 
and  for  post  operative  weakness  or  navel 
hernia,  you  will  find  Model  351  has  many 
outstanding  advantages.  All  in  all,  this  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable  and  dependable  Sup¬ 
porting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  on  this  and  other  Garments 
puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever  — 
so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Womens  Division,  Dept.  1004- Al,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

_ (DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 

Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 


No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  splen¬ 
did  medicine — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 

Special  Thread  for  Braided  Rugs 

Extra  strong,  black  or  natural.  Beautifully  glazed  for 
easy  sewing.  800  yd.  spool  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  SHAWMUT  THREAD  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  73, _ NEW  BEOFORD,  MASS. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKIH8  PARK.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18. _  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 

FLORIDA  •  GAY  TIME 

Dodgertown  Rail  Excursion  April  6  -  14th 
N.  Y.  C.  -  Phila.  -  Wash,  D.  C.  to  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
All  Expenses  and  Taxes  $179.50,  Folder  Free. 
RAILTRIPS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 


TOMBSTONES 


14-25 


DIRECT  TO  YOU$ 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdafe 
Monuments.  Markers. 

Satis factionor  MONEY  BACK.  CAST 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices.  /»v* 

Rockdala  Monument  Co.,  Dept  21?  Joliet.  111. 


Suddenly  It’s  Easter,  April  13th 


336  —  Crocheted  Hat  for  Easter 

This  hat  —  crocheted  in  white,  navy  and  red 
straw  yarn  —  can  be  made  in  2V2  hours;  inexpensive, 
.  too!  Any  three  colors  (any  three  you  prefer)  give 
different  effects:  Pastels  and  white  go  with  crisp 
cottons  or  shantung  street  frocks.  Big  pom-pom  or 
flower  trim  can  be  bought  and  added,  if  desired. 
Full  directions.  20c. 

2608  —  Attractive  Double  Duty  Jacket-Dress 

Simple  cap  sleeve  as  a  basic  or  a  street  costume. 
To  wear  with  or  without  smart  bolero,  according  to 
time,  weather  or  place.  Scalloped  yoke  accent  and 
skirt,  softened  by  unpressed  pleats,  are  so  nice  and 
new;  belt  line  very  pretty.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  for 
the  ensemble,  5  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2625  —  The  Dressy  Spring  Print 

Soft  simplicity  is  always  appealing,  smart,  slim¬ 
ming  —  but  especially  in  the  season  of  prints!  Bodice- 
cuffed  dress  offers  gentle  six-gore  skirt,  also  choice 
of  sleeve  lengths.  Sizes  14-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4V4  yds. 
39-in.  fabric.  25c. 

2589  —  Very  Newest  Suit  Silhouette 

Spring’s  new  two-piece  has  nipped-in  waist, 
arched  hips  —  and  bell-flared  skirt.  And  you  can  wear 
it  over  new  crinoline  petticoat!  Make  this  your  Easter 
“silk  suit”  with  three-quarter  sleeves;  or  as  a  short 
sleeve  shantung;  again  as  a  cool  cap  sleeve  cotton. 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  5V8  yds.  39-in.  25c. 


2615  —  Softness  Cues  the  Shirtwaist  Frock 

Because  of  curving  collar  and  soft  shoulder 
pleats,  this  casual  is  more  flattering  than  conventional 
shirtwaist  styling.  Three-quarter  sleeve  version  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  4Y2  yds.  39-in.; 
2%  yds.  edging.  25c. 

2149  —  Daughter  Edition  —  Easter  Ensemble 

The  “complete”  little  costume  look  makes  en¬ 
semble  practical  for  all  small  girls!  Daughter’s  can 
be  this  quickly-made  cape  and  scallop-yoked  dress. 
Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6.  Size  2  dress,  IY2  yds. 
35-in.;  ^4  yd.  27-  in.  contrasting;  %  yd.  edging.  Cape, 
1%  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

460  —  Heart  Borders  —  72  Inches  —  Multicolors! 

Think  of  it!  72  inches  of  heart  borders  in  this 
multi-color  transfer  which  requires  no  embroider¬ 
ing!  Rose-pink  and  blue  banding  (1  y2  inches  across) 
is  lovely  on  your  Easter  party  aprons,  children’s 
pinafores,  guest  towels,  dresser  scarves,  vanity  sets, 
curtains,  organdy  tea  cloths.  20c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style 

numbers;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  only  for  N.  Y.  City  residents:  send 
lc  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on 
80c  to  $1.00.) 


Fascinating  Book  on 
African  Violets 

All  About  African  Violets  —  By 
Montague  Free. 

And  how  are  your  African  violets 
doing  these  days?  Here  is  a  book  to 
tell  you  a  thousand  things  about  this 
lovely  blossoming  plant:  how  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  if  you  are  having  trouble;  how 
to  produce  more  beautiful  results  if 
yours  are  already  doing  well;  and 
how,  even  if  you  have  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion,  you  can  add  to  it  and  your 
pleasure. 

But  for  the  person  who  has 
never  grown  an  African  violet  at  all, 
and  wants  to  now,  this  volume  is 
invaluable. 

No  windowsill  plant  has  so  cap¬ 
tured  the  fancy  and  devotion  of  so 
many  flower  lovers  as  the  Saint- 
paulia  (botanically  speaking).  First, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  flowers’  deli¬ 
cate  colors  and  texture  against  the 
rich  green  leaves;  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  a  successful  plant  can  be 
grown  from  a  single  healthy,  proper¬ 
ly  cared  for  leaf.  That  plant  can  then 
start  others,  and  so  on,  to  fill  whole 
windows  full  of  shelves.  We  have 
known  novices  to  acquire,  with  their 
own  growing,  dozens  of  rewarding 
lovely  plants. 

All  About  African  Violets,  written 
by  a  successful  grower  and  lover  of 
the  flower,  tells  in  a  wealth  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  full  instruction  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  (111  pictures  and 


304  pages),  just  how  to  solve  your 
problems  in  growing,  caring  for  and 
propagating  the  many  well  known 
varieties.  Any  amateur  can  follow  it 
to  the  letter;  experts  find  it  absorb¬ 
ing.  Its  28  illustrations,  in  color,  give 
you  the  bloom  range  and  character¬ 
istic  leaves. 

The  book’s  print  is  sharp,  paper  is 
good,  and  the  covers  are  pale  green 


One  of  the  innumerable  Africa7i  vio¬ 
let  varieties  shown  in  bloom.  This 
porous  pot  wears  a  vinylite  plasti¬ 
cized  jacket  for  decorative  effect. 


with  violet  design.  As  for  the  hand¬ 
some  jacket,  you  won’t  want  to  take 
it  off,  except  to  frame  it!  It  shows, 
in  a  strawberry  jar,  Blue  Boy, 
Double  Blue  Boy,  Lady  Geneva, 
Redhead  Supreme,  Pink  Amazon  and 
Periwinkle,  all  in  bloom. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  for  your¬ 
self,  or  friends,  it  is  for  sale,  price 
$3.50,  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(N.  Y.  City  residents  add  11  cents 
tax.)  Persis  Smith 


Surprise  Cranberry  Relish 

Use  2  tablespoons  orange  rind; 
2  tablespoons  coarsely  chopped  wal¬ 
nuts;  2  tablespoons  pickle  relish  or 
finely  minced  sweet  pickle;  1  pound 
can  whole  cranberry  sauce.  Cut 
orange  rind  in  strips  with  scissors. 
(Use  just  the  orange  portion  of  the 
peel.)  Mix  with  nuts  and  pickle  rel¬ 
ish.  Combine  with  cranberry  sauce. 
Chill  for  1  hour  or  overnight. 


Cranberry  Sauce  Variation 

Use  Vz  dozen  whole  cloves;  a  stick 
cinnamon;  1  pound  can  whole  cran¬ 
berry  sauce.  Place  cloves  and  a  stick 
of  cinnamon  in  a  can  of  cranberry 
sauce.  Place  in  refrigerator  for  a  day 
or  overnight  to  allow  spices  to  per¬ 
meate  cranberry  sauce. 

Simple  recipes  we  can  recommend 
and  which  we  believe  the  family  will 
enjoy. 
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This  Interim  —  This  March 


Who  loves  to  watch  a  garden  grow  from  seed  to  flowering; 

Who  loves  to  feel  the  sun-warmed  earth,  must  ever  long  for  Spring. 

When  winter  snow  lies  very  deep  on  country  fields  and  hills, 

.  The  heart  that  loves  a  garden  longs  for  April  daffodils. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Cold  Weather  Desserts 


“When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  his 
nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in 
pail  ...”  ^  ^ 

Then  is  the  time,  as  Shakespeare 
did  not  add,  to  get  out  your  mixing 
bowl  and  make  some  down-to-the- 
earth  desserts.  Desserts  that  are  easy 
to  make,  that  are  tasty,  that  will 
stick  snugly  to  your  ribs  and  will 
not  crowd  your  budget.  There  are 
so  many  occasions  during  the  cold 
pionths  that  call  for  a  sweet  ending. 

Mince  Meat  Roll 

Use  2  cups  prepared  mincemeat;  2 
cups  flour;  4  teaspoons  baking 
powder;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  Vi  cup 
sugar;  Vz  cup  shortening;  %  cup 
milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and 
work  in  the  shortening.  Gradually 
add  enough  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  out  on  floured  board 
and  roll  into  oblong  Vi  inch  thick. 
Spread  with  mincemeat  and  roll  as 
jelly  roll.  Bake  30  minutes  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  (350  degrees).  Slice  and 
serve  with  butter  §auce,  made  as 
follows: 

Use  Vz  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  1 
tablespoon  flour;  1  cup  water;  Vz 
teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  flour 
and  stir  in  water  gradually.  Cook  in 
double  boiler  about  25  minutes.  Stir 
frequently.  Add  lemon  extract. 

Gingerbread  with  Coconut  Custard 

Bake  your  own  pan  of  gingerbread, 
or  mix  one  package  of  prepared 
gingerbread  mix  and  bake  as  di¬ 
rected  on  box.  When  cool  cut  into 
squares.  Serve  with  coconut  custard, 
made  as  follows: 


Use  2  cups  milk;  1  egg;  5  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  V8  teaspoon  salt;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  extract;  V2  cup  grated 
cocoanut. 

Scald  milk  in  the  top  of  double 
boiler;  beat  together  egg,  sugar  and 
salt.  Gradually  adds  this  to  the  hot 
milk.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stirring 
constantly  until  back  of  spoon  is 
coated.  Cool,  and  stir  in  coconut. 
Serve  on  squares  of  gingerbread. 

Alma  P.  Bedinger 

Wintertime  Steamed 
Pudding 

Wintertime  is  a  fine  time  to  serve 
rich  fruit  puddings.  They  are  so  easy 
to  make,  and  will  keep  to  be  reheat¬ 
ed.  We  think  they  are  an  ideal 
dessert. 

Ingredients:  IV3  cups  sifted  all¬ 
purpose  flour;  y2  teaspoon  salt; 
2  teaspoons  soda;  Vi  teaspoon  each 
of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg;' 
1  cup  chopped  cooked  prunes;  Vz  cup 
raisins;  Vz  cup  currants;  Vz  cup  mo¬ 
lasses;  V2  cup  sugar;  Vi  cup  hot 
water;  shortening  the  size  of  an 
English  walnut. 

Sift  together  flour,  salt,  soda  and 
spices.  Combine  molasses  and  water, 
and  stir  into  first  mixture,  blending 
well.  Add  fruits.  Turn  into  greased 
mold,  cover  closely,  and  steam  two 
hours.  Serve  hot  with  creamy  sauce. 

Creamy  Sauce 

Heat  together  Vz  cup  table  cream 
or  evaporated  milk;  1  cup  granulated 
sugar,  and  Vz  cup  butter.  Blend  well 
and  add  V2  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Lillian  Stickney 


To  add  zip  to  your  frozen  green 
beans,  cook  them,  then  drain,  butter, 
and  add  chopped  chive. 


App] 

les  for  tl 

ie  Appetite 

guide  to 

buying, 

ba 

king  and 

cooking 

Variety 

Main  Marketing 
Season 

Best  Uses 

Baldwin 

Cortland 

Delicious 

Golden  Delicious 
Grimes  Golden 
Jonathan 

McIntosh 

Newtown  Pippin 
Northern  Spy 

R.  I.  Greening 
Rome  Beauty 
Stayman 

Wealthy 

Winesap 

York  Imperial 

Nov.  -  Apr. 

Oct.  -  Jan. 

Oct.  -  Apr. 

Oct.  -  Apr. 

Oct.  -  Jan. 

Sept.  -  Feb. 

Sept.  -  Apr. 

Jan.  -  May 

Oct.  -  Mar. 

Oct.  -  Mar. 

Nov.  -  Apr. 

Nov.  -  Apr. 

Aug.  -  Dec. 

Jan.  -  May 

Oct.  -  Mar. 

Dessert,  baking,  pie,  sauce 
Dessert,  salad,  baking,  pie,  sauce 

Dessert 

Dessert,  salad,  all  cooking 
Dessert,  salad,  sauce,  pie 
Dessert,  baking,  pie,  salad,  sauce 
Dessert',  salad,  sauce,  pie 
Baking,  pie 
Dessert,  baking,  pie,  salad,  sauce 
Baking,  pie,  sauce 
Baking 
Dessert,  all  cooking 

All  purpose 
Dessert,  pie 

Pie,  sauce 

NOTE:  “Baking” 
“Dessert” 

means  baked  apples  and  all  oven  dishes, 
means  for  eating  as  fresh  fruit. 

Courtesy  of  The  Apple  Kitchen,  New  York 

He's  feeling  his  CHBEBtOS... 

-the  OAT  CEREAL 

THAT  HEEDS 
HO  COOKIHG! 


%S  ...a ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  €GO  power! 


Start  your  breakfast  with  Cheerios.  You’ll  save  time,  trouble 
...and  still  help  yourself  and  your  folks  to  that  wonderful 
oat  energy.  Yes,  Cheerios  is  made  from  that  good  grain,  oats 
. . .  but  ready  to  eat !  It’s  the  only  famous  oat  cereal  that 
needs  no  cooking.  And  so  delicious !  Shaped  like  golden-brown, 
little  doughnuts,  with  a  light,  melt-in- 
your-mouth  crispness.  Get  Cheerios  in 
the  Family  Size  package.  Contains  50% 
more  Cheerios  than  the  regular  size.  Y 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Rosmond  O’Connell,  16,  New  York 


WHEN  MARCH  COMES  'ROUND 

When  March  comes  ’round,  we  think  of 
Spring; 

And  all  the  birds  begin  to  sing. 

Elves  paint  the  sky  a  lovely  blue, 

From  a  dull,  dark  gray  to  a  brilliant  blue. 
Winds  come  to  blow  the  snow  away. 
Children  hurry  out  to  play; 

Folks  look  out  and  call  from  the  porch 
“Spring’s  most  here;  why,  look,  it’s  March!” 

—  Florence  Mehl,  14,  Maryland 


LITTLE  RED  BIRD 

I  know  a  little  red  bird. 

He  comes  every  Spring; 

He  makes  us  all  so  happy 
Just  to  hear  him  sing. 

I  saw  him  in  the  meadow 
Down  by  the  little  brook, 

His  plume  of  bright  red  feathers 
Makes  everybody  look. 

When  Winter’s  still  a-storming 
And  I  am  warm  at  home, 

I  hope  the  little  red  bird 
Is  safe  where  he  has  gone. 

—  Jimmy  Barker,  12,  Pcnna. 


WINTER 

Winter  brings  the  beautiful  snow, 

So  on  moonlight  sleigh  rides  we  can  go; 
But  it  also  brings  us  rain  and  sleet 
When  highways  don’t  look  quite  so  neat; 
You  have  to  wear  a  lot  of  clothes 
And  when  you  go  out  you  freeze  your  toes. 
But  in  all  kinds  of  weather  there’s  much 
to  do  — 

I’m  not  complaining,  so  why  should  YOU? 

—  Joan  Lonergan,  18,  Cohnecticut 


MY  LITTLE  BROTHER 

Early  in  the  morning  when  it  still  is  dark, 
I  hear  little  footsteps  happy  as  a  lark. 
Little  gentle  footsteps,  creeping  ’cross  the 
floor. 

Past  the  window  and  the  vase,  right  up  to 
my  door. 

Then  I  hear  a  squeaking  —  someone’s 
coming  in; 

Then  a  bouncing  on  the  bed  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  my  brother’s  head! 

“Good  morning”,  says  a  little  voice, 

“Why  not  rise  and  take  your  choice? 

I  have  found  my  Teddybear, 

Why  are  you  not  ready  there?” 

Then  we  both  get  dressed  to  play, 
Starting  on  another  day. 

—  David  Garlock,  8,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 

FROM  “THE  BARREL-ORGAN” 

Yes:  as  the  music  changes. 

Like  a  prismatic  glass,  v 
It  takes  the  light  and  ranges 
Through  all  the  moods  that  pass: 
Dissects  the  common  carnival 
Of  passions  and  regrets. 

And  gives  the  world  a  glimpse  of  all 
The  colors  it  forgets. 

—  Alfred  Noyes 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written  to  Our  Page.  I  live 
on  a  turkey  farm  in  Maryland;  I’m  hoping 
several  of  you  will  answer  my  letter.  I 
have  two  hobbies  —  drawing  and  collecting 
free  hand  art.  I  like  to  write  letters,  ski. 
swim  and  hike.  I  am  a  4-H  member  and 
play  in  the  high  school  band,  also  am  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  youth  group  in  my  community. 
—  Alice  Knotts,  15,  West  Virginia. 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  enjoy  the  Page.  At 
first  I  thought  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was 
just  for  grownups  interested  in  farming, 
but  then  I  discovered  the  page  for  boys  and 
girls.  I  read  it  whenever  it  comes.  I  collect 
cut-outs  and  my  hobby  is  playing  the  piano. 
My  favorite  sports  are  skiing  and  swim¬ 
ming;  I  would  like  to  learn  to  ice  skate.  I 
have  owe  pen  pal  but  I  would  like  to  have 
more.  Would  someone  my  age  write  to 
me?  —  Rena  Cavataio,  10,  New  York. 


THE  CHESTNUT  MARE 


Editor’s  Message 


It’s  not  real  Spring  yet,  for  the 
ground  is  still  frozen  underneath. 
But  the  air  fills  the  kites  swaying 
gracefully  on  their  long  strings.  If 
the  evergreens  look  a  little  weather¬ 
beaten,  the  grass  is  beginning  to 
show  a  faint  new  green.  Daffodils 
send  up  their  young  shoots  at  the 
first  hint  of  warmth.  The  potatoes 
in  the  cellar  have  sprouted,  the  rea¬ 
son  best  known  to  themselves  and 
Mother  Nature,  for  it  is  much  too 
early  to  plant  them  yet.  The  hid 
maple  tree  drips  sap  into  the  bucket 
to  be  boiled  down  for  syrup;  and 
how  good  it  is  on  pancakes  in  the 
morning.  At  least,  we  know  now 
that  Spring  is  not  far  off! 

I  have  been  asked  about  writing 
a  diary  for  Our  Page.  No,  it  does 
not  have  to  be  actual  pages  from 
your  own,  if  you’d  rather  not.  You 


can  keep  a  special  one  just  for  the 
Page.  It  would  be  like  writing  a 
short  letter  every  day  about  some 
little  thing  that  would  be  amusing 
to  us  all  to  read. Try  it  for  a  month 
and  see.  That  reminds  me:  We  have 
not  had  many  stories  lately.  Don’t 
wait  for  others;  do  one  yourself. 

Next  month  Spring  should  really 
be  here  for  it  will  be  April.  Of 
course,  April  Fool’s  Day  always 
catches  someone  who  will  find 
salt  in  the  sugar  bowl  and  many 
other  pranks. 

Pranks  or  no,  just  remember  to 
send  all  Page  contributions  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  the  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your  name, 
state  and  age.  Letters  are  welcome 
at  any  time.  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Nigel  Woodrow,  19,  England 


FROM  A  VILLAGE  LAD  IN  ENGLAND 

Dear  Readers:  A  friend  of  mine  who  re¬ 
ceives  The  Rural  New-Yorker  regularly 
has  been  passing  the  copies  on  to  me.  On 
looking  through  this  very  interesting  maga¬ 
zine,  especially  the  letters  and  drawings 
from  you  younger  readers  which  go  to 
make  up  Our  Page,  I  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  letter.  Well,  I  live  in  a  country  village 
about  30  miles  from  London  and  25  miles 
from  Brighton  seaside  resort.  We  have  a 
good  many  farms  in  this  district.  I,  myself, 
work  in  a  local  garage  and  we  sure  get 
plenty  of  trade  for  the  size  of  the  village. 
I  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  girls 
and  boys  around  my  own  age.  My  hobbies 
are  motorcycle  sport,  drawing,  fishing,  foot¬ 
ball,  amateur  cinemaphotography.  I  will 
close  now  hoping  to  have  letters  from  you 
soon.  —  Nigel  Woodrow,  19,  England. 


Dear  Frierids:  I  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  some  time  and  think 
a  lot  of  Our  Page.  I  especially  like  the  fine 
poetry  by  Janet  Gifford.  Her  poem  “The 
Falls”  I  thought  was  exceedingly  well 
written.  I  am  in  the  third  year  of  high 
school.  —  Bernice  France,  16,  New  York. 


FRED  WRITES  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  several  years,  but  somehow  it 
just  never  occurred  to  me  to  write  until 
now.  Like  most  of  you,  I  live  on  a  farm; 
we  raise  only  poultry.  For  hobbies  I  collect 
foreign  coins  and  try  to  draw.  I  like  all 
sports,  especially  football  and  baseball.  It  is 
my  ambition,  when  I  get  a  little  older,  to 
be  an  architect.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  a  lot  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  read  this  Page.  —  Fred  Maia,  16, 
Massachusetts. 


ROBERT  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before  but  I  have  read  it  for  many 
years.  I  live  on  a  220  acre  farm  where  we 
own  45  head  of  cattle,  two  horses,  seven 
cats  and  a  dog.  My  hobbies  are  hunting  and 
all  kinds  of  sports.  My  favorite  sports  are 
baseball  and  basketball.  I  have  a  22  rifle 
that  I  got  for  Christmas,  also  a  B.  B.  gun 
that  I  got  last  year.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  pen  pals.  —  Robert  Owens,  12,  New 
York. 


Dear  Friends:  My  parents  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  about 
10  years;  I  thought  I  would  write  and  see 
if  I  could  receive  letters  from  boys  and 
girls  all  over  the  country.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  pictures'  of  boys  and  girls  so, 
when  you  write,  please  send  a  snapshot 
of  yourself.  I  also  like  dancing  and  base¬ 
ball  and  most  every  other  sport.  —  Deborah 
Burke,  18,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Readers:  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before  although  I  think  it  is 
wonderful.  We  have  been  getting  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  since  August.  I  live  on  a  farm. 
My  hobbies  are  writing  short  stories  and 
letters  and  collecting  pictures.  I  enjoy  cook¬ 
ing,  baking  and  sewing  and  I’m  in  the 
eighth  grade  in.  school.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  in  any  state.  —  Patricia 
Bartholomew,  13,  Vermont. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  do  not  take  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  but  my  girl  friend  lets 
me  see  hers.  I  would  like  a  pen-pal  my 
age,  boys  or  girls  from  any  state  or 
country.  My  hobbies  are  swimming,  plants 
and  animals.  I  have  a  dog,  an  Alaskan 
Husky;  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school. 
Please  write.  — Judith  Stumm,  11,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  For  almost  18  years  my 
family  has  been  receiving  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker;  I  like  to  read  Our  Page.  We  Jive  on 
a  96  acre  farm  and  I  have  three  brothers 
and  one  sister.  My  hobbies  are  reading, 
skating  and  dancing.  I  would  like  some  boy 
and  girl  pen  pals,  so  please  write.  — 
Pauline  Christensen,  15,  New  York. 


Gallery  of  Horses  in  Pen  and  Ink 


CLOUD 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussels,  14,  Massachusetts 


Louise  Langworthy,  16,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Betty  Clark,  9;  Libby  Hayes. 
15;  Hazel  Clark,  13;  Mary  Hayes,  14;  Ethel 
Clark,  16;  John  Sulpke,  15;  Gay  Wood,  10; 
Joy  Wood,  16;  Frank  Gilbert,  17;  Richard 
Tabor.  15;  Virginia  Brown,  15;  Sheila  Barris, 
13;  Eileen  Riggs,  16;  Betty  Johnsen,  14; 
Patricia  Garafalo,  14:  Ruby  Wilson,  10; 
Richard  Hopmann,  13;  Betty  Mead,  13;  Ruby 
Gross,  11;  Leona  Hicks,  13;  Donna 
McWilliams,  13;  Evelyn  Towler,  14;  Joyce 
Johnston,  12;  Hazel  Newman,  17;  Julia 
Pierce,  15;  Arthur  Kretschmer,  13;  Betty 
Dumont,  13;  Jessie  Loomis,  11. 

Pennsylvania:  Helen  Bociarski,  15;  Betty 
Kerchner,  14;  Geraldine  Huver,  16;  Arlene 
Thompson;  Lelia  Kizer,  12;  Dorothy  Way- 
man,  13;  Eleanor  Zille,  14;  Joan  Hedglin, 
13;  Beverly  Stair,  13;  Maxine  Green,  18. 

Massachusetts:  Joan  Oppermann,  13; 

Forrest  Pole,  15;  Ellen  Andre,  15;  Barbara 
Fisher,  12;  Claire  Huard,  13;  William 
Bennie,  19. 

Maine:  Muriel  Geryais,  13;  Frances 

Weeks,  17. 

New  Jersey:  Walter  Wesloski,  17;  Charles 
Ranchfuss,  17;  Richard  VanSkenir.  18; 
Henry  Murphy,  17. 

Maryland:  ’Judy  Posey,  18;  Ann  Hobbs, 
16;  Patricia  Stanley.  17. 

Connecticut:  Necia  Brainard,  11;  David 
Lyman. 

Delaware:  Audrey  Grable,  14. 

Virginia:  Joyce  Voyler. 

Vermont:  Franffes  Chaplin,  12. 

New  Zealand:  Nancy  Wright.  12;  Beverly 
Wright,  11. 

England:  Nigel  Woodrow,  19. 


THE  TADPOLES 

Once  there  were  five  little  tadpoles.  They 
lived  in  a  little  farm  pond.  They  had 
never  been  out  of  this  pond  and  were  very 
curious  as  to  what  the  world  was  like  out¬ 
side  it. 

One  day  one  of  these  little  tadpoles 
started  to  grow  four  legs.  His  legs  kept 
growing  but  his  tail  grew  shorter.  Finally 
he  didn’t  have  any  tail  left  and  he  had 
four  legs.  Now  he  decided  to  jump  out  of 
the  pond.  My!  How  he  loved  the  world 
outside.  But  he  didn’t  go  back  into  the 
pond  and  tell  the  other  tadpoles  what  the 
outside  world  was  like,  because  he  knew 
that  soon  they  would  grow  legs  and 
lose  their  tails  as  he  .had.  When  this 
happened,  the  tadpole,  now  a  frog, 
knew  that  his  friends  would  join  him  and 
they  would  have  a  wonderful  time  together 
in  the  wonderful  world  above  the  pond. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  when  people  die  and 
go  to  Heaven.  They  know  that  soon  the 
rest  of  their  friends,  if  they  are  good  on 
earth,  will  join  them  in  Heaven.  —  Barbara 
Betts,  12,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Beth  Kakerbeck,  15,  New  York 
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practical  room  for  LIVING 


Accent  underfoot  is  practical  and  attractive  with  the  cotton  rug  shown 
above,  unfigured  and  deep-piled;  also  with  the  floor  polished  to  give  wide 
area  effect  to  this  useful  living  room.  Today’s  trend  toward  simplicity  in 
decorating  is  further  carried  out  here  by  means  of  full  length  plain  window 
draperies.  Old  homestead  living  rooms  take  on  a  new  look  when  small 
windows  are  replaced  by  picture  windows,  where  the  outdoor  view  adds 

much  to  enjoyment  of  the  interior. 


Useful  Herbs  for  the  Home  Gardener 


Lovage  ( Levisticum  officinalis )  is  a 
rather  tall  perennial  introduced  from 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  condiment 
plants  that  our  ancestors  set  store 
by.  When  motoring  past  an  old. New 
England  home,  one  sometimes  sees 
a  clump  of  it  growing  by  an  old 
stone  wall,  or  perhaps  near  the  back 
door  where  grandmother  could  have 
it  handy,  for  the  roots  were  used 
medicinally,  and  the  leaves  and  seeds 
gave  fragrance  and  flavor  to  various 
foods,  the  scent  and  taste  of  lovage 
being  much  like  that  of  celery.  This 
plant  is  found  in  herb  gardeng  and 
is  used  for  much  the  same  purposes 
as  in  years  past,  the  dried  leafage 
being  put  in  soups  and  stews,  and 
the  seed  often  substituted  for  that 
of  celery.  We  understand  that  lovage 
foliage  was  a  favorite  lure  used  by 
trappers  and  fishermen,  and  an  old 
mountaineer  once  gave  substance  to. 
the  tale  when  he  said  that  fish  could 
be  attracted  to  the  boat  by  the 
scent  of  this  plan,  and  he  always 
dribbled  juice  from  lovage  leaves  on 
the  bait,  before  he  dropped  his  line 
in  the  water.  It  is  reported  that  he 
always  brought  back  a  good  mess  of 
fish. 

Sage  ( Salvia  officinalis)  is  an¬ 
other  old  favorite,  still  in  use.  This 
kerb  is  a  native  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries,  and  has  many  uses, 
the  dried  leaves  being  used  with 
marjoram  and  summer  savory  to 
give  a  wonderful  flavor  to  stuffing 
for  fowl  or  roast  pork;  it  is  steeped, 
and  the  tea  given  as  a  remedy  for 
colds  and  such.  Sage,  in  addition,  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  used  in  various 
hair  tonics.  Manufacturers  of  meat 
products  use  quantities  of  sage,  as 
do  the  cheese  makers.  We  grow  our 
own  sage  plants,  planting  the  seed 
in  little  boxes,  or  flats,  in  the  house, 
in  late  March,  or  early  April,  keep¬ 
ing  the  flats  warm  by  setting  them 
on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  range, 
and  carefully  seeing  that  the  soil 
never  dries  out.  Setting  the  plants 
out  in  rich  earth  after  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past  and  keeping  down  the 
weeds,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  stand.  Of  course,  the 
leaf  yield  will  be  heavier  the  second 
season.  We  give  sage  the  protection 
°f  a  light  mulch  of  dried  grass,  pine 
needles,  or  the  like,  in  late  Autumn. 

How  pleasant  and  handy  it  is  to 
have  a  bed  of  those  herbs  that  we 
use  so  often,  right  by  the  back  door. 
It  takes  only  a  minute  or  so,  to 
run  down  the  steps  and  gather  chives 
for  seasoning  the  cottage  cheese  or 
to  be  used  in  the  mashed  potatoes,  to 
snip  tender  shoots  of  sweet  mar¬ 
joram  to  add  to  the  soup,  or  to  pick 
the  leaves  from  sweet  basil,  which 


furnishes  such  a  spicy  flavor  when 
added  to  various  foods,  but  especially 
tomato  dishes.  Sweet  basil  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  as  the  volatile  oil  is  used  in 
perfumery,  and  for  flavoring.  We 
grow  dill  ( Anethum  graveolens)  in 
our  garden  for  its  aromatic  seed, 
which  give  cucumber  and  other 
pickles  a  long-remembered  flavor. 
Dill  is  grown  as  an  annual,  and  one 
needs  but  a  few  plants  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  seed,  if  planted  early. 
In  Oregon,  this  European  plant  is 
grown  commercially,  for  its  volatile 
oil,  which  is  used  extensively  by 
pickle  manufacturers.  Dill  is  also 
widely  used  to  flavor  foods. 

Parsely  ( Petroselinum  hortense ) 
is  a  biennial  that  needs  a  rich, 
rather  moist  soil.  We  use  the  green 
leaves  for  food  and  garnishing.  The 
dried  leaves  furnish  a  beneficial 
drink,  and  are  used  as  seasoning. 
Parsley  is  grown  to  some  extent  for 
its  oil,  called  apiol  or  parsley  cam¬ 
phor. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  home  garden  herbs  that  one  may 
grow  with  but  a  minimum  of  labor 
and  they  furnish  an  abundance  of 
edible  green  leaves  and  seeds  for 
healthful  use  and  for  adding  zest 
to  the  farm  table  menu. 

N.  M.  Ingalls 


The  Order  of  the  Bath! 

The  first  building,  a  hotel,  in  the 
world,  said  to  have  “a  bath  in  every 
room1'  was  the  Buckingham,  built  in 
the  1870’s,  “way  uptown”,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fiftieth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York,  then  a  fashion¬ 
able  country  resort.  The  spot  upon 
which  the  Buckingham  was  built  is 
now  the  site  of  Radio  City  where  the 
offices  of  business  executives  are 
equipped  with  private  baths  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  in  the  air. 

In  the  late  1800’S  America’s  con¬ 
veniences  so  “spoiled”  Mark  Twain 
that,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  he 
complained  bitterly  about  “the 
“cream  -  pitcher  -  and  -  sugar  -  bowl  - 
sized  utensils  furnished  for  bathing 
purposes  in  the  hotels.”  b.  f. 


For  an  easy  dessert  and  a  way  to 
use  left-over  cake,  thicken  juice 
from  frozen  red  raspberries.  Spoon 
raspberries  and  juice  over  cake 
which  has  been  cubed  and  toasted. 
Looks  good  and  tastes  like  more. 


There’s  more  to  an  orange  and  a 
lemon  than  just  the  juice.  Use  that 
rind.  Grate  it  and  add  to  frosting, 
cake,  cookie  and  biscuit  doughs,  pie 
crusts  and  dessert  sauces.  Its  pung- 
ence  adds  marvelous  flavor. 


GAS  SERVICE 


of  dependable 


service 


METERED 


gm  SERVICE 


BETTER  LIVING  FOR  HOMES 
BEYOND  .  THE  GAS  MAINS 


METERED 


FOR  YOUR 
PROTECTION 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  SAYS 

“Now  when  I  start  to  bake  or  get  dinner 
I  don’t  have  to  worry  whether  there  is 
enough  gas  to  see  me  through.  My 
Happy  Cooking  dealer  sees  that  we 
always  have  a  good  supply.’’ 

THE  HOME  OWNER 

“I  like  the  convenience  of  paying  for 
gas  each  month.  It  helps  my  budget. 
The  Happy  Cooking  meter  is  so  simple 
to  read  that  my  little  daughter  can 
do  it.” 

THE  TRUCK  DRIVER 

“My  job  is  a  lot  easier  with  meters. 
None  of  those  troublesome  out-of-gas 
calls  to  take  me  way  out  of  my  planned 
delivery  territory.  Saves  the  boss  money 
which  in  turn  is  passed  on  to  the 
customer.” 

THE  HAPPY  COOKING  DEALER 

“I’ve  sold  a  lot  more  gas  appliances  with 
metered  service.  That’s  because  meters 
permit  a  declining  rate  scale.  You  see 
the  more  gas  used  the  lower  the  rate  is. 
That’s  a  big  incentive  for  our  customers.” 


A  FEW  DEALER 
FRANCHISES  OPEN 


Over  100,000  families  from  Maine  to  Maryland  now 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern 
Happy  Cooking  Metered  Gas  Service.  Because  It's 
Metered  you  pay  only  for  the  gas  you  use  after 
you  use  it.  No  need  to  order  fuel.  Your 
supply  is  checked  and  replenished  regu¬ 
larly.  You  are  billed  monthly  in  small 
easy-to-pay  amounts.  You 
can  check  your  bill  with  the 
meter  reading,  this  wins 
and  holds  the  confidence 
of  customers. 

See  Your  Nearest  Dealer 
or  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW 
FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


[  Fuelane  Corp.,  Dept.  301,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  | 
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[  NEW  LOW  COST 

HOME  FREEZER 


JV  Bj  MB  '  MLJEk 

Jpm.  Mmm  ICfv 1 

Double  Signal  Protection  for  Your  Freezer 


Lowest  cost  protection  against  loss  of  frozen 
food  In  your  freezer.  Gives  both  audible  alarm 
and  visible  signal  when  temperature  in  freezer 
rises  above  15  degrees. 

So  simple  that  even  a  child  can  install  it. 

Can  be  mounted  remotely  away  from  freezer  at  any 
point  by  extending  thermostat  cord. 

It  warns  if  compressor  fails,  belts  are  off,  gas  line 
leaks,  current  is  off  and  of  any  other  mechanical 
failures.  ) 

Operates  on  flashlight  batteries.  Sounds  continuous 
alarm  over  3  days  and  signal  flag  continues  to  show 
until  trouble  is  corrected  and  alarm  is  reset. 

Take  the  food  loss  risk  out  of  your  freezer  today. 

At  all  hardware,  housewares  and  appliance  stores 
or  write  for  information. 

SPERTI-FARADAY,  INC 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


FREE —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  Instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
44th  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOODS  FOR  ALL  DIET  NEEDS 

We  specialize  in  Foods  for  Salt- Free  Diets,  Dia¬ 
betic  Diets,  Allergy  Diets  and  many  other  Diet  Needs. 
We  specialize  in  High  Potency  Brewers’  Yeast, 
Yogurt  Culture,  Barbados  Molasses,  Waterpacked 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  many  other  Dietary 
Products.  Write  for  price  list:  (DEPT.  B) 

Reidel  Food  Products  Co. 

845  AMSTERDAM  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  25.  N.  Y. 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


f 

* 

• 

“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
ovenv  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-12  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


HANDMADE  TREASURE! 


#  wooden^  95  ' 
at  attOf  ii  -  i 


Is  this  adaptable  blouse. 
Wearitformal  orinformal, 
you'll  love  it's  compliment- 
aetfing  richness.  Extra¬ 
full  lovely  imported  lace 
sleeves  and  yoke  with  ad¬ 
justable  drawstring  neck- 
line.  Finest  white  broad-  v. 
doth.  White  only,  sizes  32 


La  Reina 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sent  Prepaid. 

Send  for  FREE  folder  of  our 
complete  line. 

1740- R  ST,  CHARLES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PATCHWORK  SILKS  &  VELVETS 

for  quilts 
and  ruqs 
Writf  tor 
FREE 
SAMPLES 


Rainbow  assortments  «  4  interesting  Design 
Patterns.  Lovely  milks  A  rayona  2  Ibt.  Only  98« 

(Plus  postage).  Transparent  Velvets  2  Ibt.  Only 
|t.98  (plus  postage).  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  check,  money  order,  or  pay  postman.  _____ 
HARSON  PRODUCTS  CO..  Dept,35  307  Mott  Sl.^  N.  V.  12 
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Dependable  De  Laval  Products  Provide 
Better  Farm  Incomes- Better  Farm  Living 

"ALL  AROUND  THE  FARM” 


MILK  COOLERS 

•  Two  complete  lines 
of  De  Laval  Milk  Cool¬ 
ers  bring  dependable, 
economical  milk  cool¬ 
ing  to  all  milk  houses. 


MILKERS 

•  Four  complete  lines 
of  De  Laval  Milkers  for 
Better  Milking  in  every 
kind  of  barn  .  .  .  with 
any  size  herd. 


WATER  HEATERS 

The  De  Laval  Water 
Heater,  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  dairyman's 
milk  house,  provides  185° 


SEPARATORS 

•  Cream  Separators  in 
a  wide  range  of  sizes 
and  models  for  best, 
cleanest  skimming.,  .at 
lowest  cost  per  year. 


In  the  dairy  barn  .  .  .  the  milk 
house  .  .  .  and  in  the  farm  house  itself 
De  Laval  Products  are  at  work  every 
day  in  the  year  reducing  costs  and  in¬ 
creasing  profits.  They  save  time  and 
labor  .  .  .  produce  better  products  .  .  . 
serve  longer  at  lower  cost . . .  and  make 
farm  living  better  in  every  way. 

De  Laval  Separators  skim  cleaner  .  .  . 
De  Laval  Milkers  provide  Better  Milk¬ 
ing  with  more  and  cleaner  milk  .  .  . 


De  Layal  Water  Heaters  give  the  dairy¬ 
man  real  sterilizing  water  .  .  .  De  Laval 
Milk  Coolers  assure  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  milk  cooling  .  .  .  and  De  Laval 
Food  Freezers  enable  the  homemaker 
to  serve  better  meals  at  lower  cost  the 
year  'round. 

See  these  De  Laval  Products  today 
in  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer's  store 
...  or  mail  coupon  below  for  complete 
printed  information. 


VA||CAN  LOOK 
IUIIto  DE  LAVAL 

.  . .  for  the  quality  products 
which  will  increase  your 
profit  .  .  .  ease  your  work 
.  .  .  save  you  time  and 
labor  ...  and  make  life 
on  your  farm  more  enjoy¬ 
able  for  your  entire  family. 
You  can  look  to  De  Laval 
Dealers,  too,  for  prompt, 
expert  service. 

t '  ; 
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SPEEBETTE 


NEW  KIND  OF 
installation! 

AND  PUTTINGS 

— quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


or  Less! 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM  PUMP 

— never  requires 
oiling,  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
110  V  operation 


NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STEBLIN6 
4  SPEEDWAY  UNIT 

—for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 


The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  is  designed  especially  for. 
the  man  milking  ’  0  cows  or  Jess.  Your  podketbook  mn  afford  st¬ 
and  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  itJ  ft  will  save  yp  to  68  full 
working  days  a  year  bn  a  1 0-cow  herd,  save  you  countless  steps, 
do  the  milking  in  half  the  time  and  produce  more  and  cleaner 
milk  for  you.  See  it  today  1 


f 

FOOD  FREEZERS 

•  And  in  the  farm  house 
— De  Laval  Food  Freezers 
enable  better,  more  eco- 
nomical  meals  .  .  .  and 
greater  convenience. 


Costs  in  Hog  Farming 

(Continued  from  Page  176) 

When  pigs  are  sold  at  this  weight, 
it  is  best  to  have  them  double-tfeated 
with  the  new  type  Virus  W  vaccine 
against  hog  cholera  before  selling 
them.  They  will  sell  more  readily, 
the  customer  is  protected,  and  the 
cost  of  such  treatment  is  not  great. 
When  the  pigs  are  to  be  thus  vaccin¬ 
ated,  it  should  be  done  about  three, 
or  preferably  four,  weeks  before  sale. 
Early  vaccination  does  not  give  them 
an  appreciable  setback,  and  they  are 
much  less  liable  to  come  down  with 
a  >  so-called  break  because  of  pos¬ 
sible  later  exposure  and  lowered  re¬ 
sistance  from  shipping. 

Another  compensating  considera¬ 
tion  for  total  feed  to  liveweight 
poundage  of  hogs  marketed,  when 
breeding  animals  are  either  sold  or 
retained  as  replacements,  is  that  the 
value  of  the  gilts,  sows  and  boars 
should  be  credited  against  the  total 
herd  feed  bill,  thereby  lowering  to  a 
corresponding  extent  the  necessary 
sale  price  for  fat  hogs  in.  order  to 
break  even  on  the  total  hog  feeding 
operation.  Any  herd  loss  from  death, 
disease  and  accidents  would  likewise 
proportionally  increase  the  necessary 
price  margin  for  market  hogs. 

Breeding  Herd  Costs 

A  comprehensive  survey  concern¬ 
ing  costs  of  pork  production  has  been 
made  by  Wilcox,  Carroll  and  Hor- 
nung  of  the  Illinois  Station.  A  co¬ 
operative  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  34  representative  swine  growers 
in  McLean  and  Woodford  Counties, 
and  22  of  the  original  34  farmers  re¬ 
mained  in  the  study  for  the  entire 
three  year  period.  ^ 

The  most  outstanding  fact  estab- ' 
lished  by  this  study  was  the  wide 
variation  in  hog  husbandry  costs  on 
these"  farms.  On  several  farms  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  mar¬ 
ketable  pork  was  over  three  times 
that  of  the  more  efficient  farmers. 
The  differences  usually  resulted  from  4 
practices  followed  in  growing  hogs 
that  influenced  the  operating  costs 
as  well  as  the  time  of  year  at  which 
the  hogs  were  marketed.  The  more 
efficient  farmers  demonstrated  that  it 
was  possible  to  operate  at  a  relatively 
low  cost  of  production,  and  to  have 
fat  hogs  to  sell  at  a  time  when  the 
market  was  most  favorable.  This 
involves  planned  breeding  as  well  as 
efficient  fattening. 

A  study  of  leading  hog  markets  for 
the  past  several  years  shows  that  the 
heaviest  receipts  of  hogs  usually  start 
in  November  and  continue  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  with  the  greatest  numbers 
arriving  in  January,  and  the  fewest 
during  July  and  August.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  there  is  normally  a  consid- 
able  price  difference  in  favor  of 
marketing  hogs  in  the  months  of  low 
receipts.  With  good  breeding  and 
proper  feeding,  an  April  pig  can  be 
made  to  attain  its  most  desirable 
market  weight,  between  225  and  250 
pounds,  some  time  in  September  or 
.October  (also  low  receipt  months), 
and  in  some  cases  even  somewhat 
earlier. 


March  1,  1952 

When  the  pork  production  program 
has  been  adjusted  to  conform  best 
with  the  most  favorable  hog-price 
movements,  then  the  majo\  deter¬ 
mining  factors  for  attaining  favor¬ 
able  monetary  returns  are  those 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  herd 
maintenance  costs.  The  Illinois  study 
shows  that  the  average  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  breeding  herd  was  slight¬ 
ly  over  30  per  cent  of  tht  total  cost 
of  producing  pork;  and  about  four 
per  cent  less  for  the  most  efficient 
herds  as  compared  with  the  higher- 
cost  farms. 

Feed  and  pasture  constituted  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  raising 
hogs  on  these  farms.  This  was  there¬ 
fore  the  principal  difference  between 
the  low  and  high  cost  farms,  amount¬ 
ing  to  52  per  cent  more  feed  being 
used  on  the  high  cost  farms.  These 
higher  feed  requirements  neeeded  for 
pach  100  pounds  of  pork  marketed 
were  the  result  of  several  factors, 
such  as  fewer  pigs  annually  raised 
to  weaning  age,  inferior  feeding 
facilities  due  to  poor  equipment,  and 
poor  sanitation  with  consequent 
higher  loss  from  disease  and  death. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  in¬ 
creased  feed  costs  were  not  due  to 
any  appreciable  differences  in  the 
quality  and  nutritive  ratios  of  the 
feeds  involved.  Both  farm  groups 
fed  adequate  amounts  and  suitable 
kinds  of  grain  and  protein  supple¬ 
mental  feeds. 

Pig  Fattening  Costs 

Feed  was  an  even  greater  factor  in 
costs  for  fattening  pigs  than  with  the 
breeding  herd.  In  the  study  under 
consideration  it  formed  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  expense  involved  in  fat¬ 
tening  the  pigs.  Both  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  feed,  and  the  nutritive 
ratio,  are  important  in  keeping  down 
the  amount  of  feed  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  pork.  Supplying 
the  fattening  pigs  with  all  the  suit¬ 
able  feed  they  will  consume  lowers 
the  feed  requirement,  as  contrasted 
to  limited  feeding. 

Adequate  amounts  of  suitable  pro¬ 
tein  are  highly  important;  those  in 
animal  form  are  preferable,  such  as 
tankage  and  fish  meal.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  these  are  best  fed  in  an  average 
ratio  of  one  part  to  each  nine  parts 
of  grain.  If  the  fattening  pigs  are 
pastured  on  good  legume  forage, 
such  as  alfalfa,  during  the  Summer, 
it  will  materially  lower  their  cost  of 
production,  due  to  lowering  the  need 
for  the  more  expensive  concentrates. 
Pasture  areas  should  be  rotated, 
every  60  days  if  possible,  to  help 
control  internal  parasites. 

When  steers  are  being  fattened, 
either  in  dry  lot  or  on  pasture,  it  will 
materially  lower  the  cost  of  pork 
production  to  allow  pigs  to  follow 
the  steers,  and  consume  the  otherwise 
wasted  grain  which  is  dropped;  it  is 
best  to  take  them  out  when  a  weight 
of  around  150  pounds  has  been 
reached.  Allow  them  additional 
grain  in  a  creep,  where  the  cattle 
cannot  get  at  it. 


Antibiotics  for  Lambs 

Antibiotics  have  received  so  much 
favorable  publicity  when  properly 
used  for  growing  and  fattening 
poultry  and  swine,  that  it  might  be 
assumed  they  are  equally  beneficial 
for  lambs.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case. 

A  recent  report  on  this  matter  by 
Loosli  of  the  New  York  station  shows 
that  is  has  been  found  that  the 
feeding  of  100  mg.  of  aureomycin 
daily  by  capsule  to  fattening  lambs 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  appetite.  In  this 
test,  control  lambs  gained  0.52  pounds 
daily,  while  those  receiving  this 
amount  of  aureomycin  lost  0.14 
pounds,  bodyweight,  daily.  In  an¬ 
other  test,  one  group  of  lambs  seven 
weeks  of  age  was  fed  a  standard 
basal  fattening  ration,  while  another 
group  of  comparable  lambs  was  fed 
the  same  basal  ration  plus  one  per 
cent  of  a  supplemental  feed  contain¬ 
ing  1.8  gm.  of  aureomycin  per  pound. 
The  lambs  received  these  feeds  for 
56  days  before  weaning  and  for  28 
days  thereafter.  The  lambs  which 
were  fed  the  control  ration  gained 
21  per  cent  more  than  the  antibiotic- 
fed  lambs  before  weaning,  and  70 
per  cent  more  after  weaning. 


The  effects  of  feeding  lambs  100 
mg.  of  either  penicillin  or  strepto¬ 
mycin  by  capsule  daily  were  also 
studied.  Fed  in  these  amounts,  the 
antibiotics  caused  the  lambs  to  go 
off  feed  when  first  administered,  for 
about  a  week,  after  which  they  grad¬ 
ually  recovered.  The  control  lambs 
again  in  this  test  gained  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  those  which  received  the 
antibiotics.  Other  studies  show  that 
when  the  groups  were  reversed, 
after  the  antibiotic  fed  lambs  had 
recovered,  it  produced  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  In  view  of  these  tests  it  is 
not  considered  desirable  to  feed  anti¬ 
biotics  to  lambs  at  the  levels  used. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  use  of 
antibiotics  in  smaller  amounts  might 
be  beneficial  for  lambs,  no  such  ex¬ 
perimental  information  is  as  yet 
available.  When  and  if  we  obtain 
information  concerning  such  tests, 
they  will  be  reported  in  these 
columns. 


Honor  will  buy  no  beef.  —  Thomas 
Shadwell’s  Sullen  Lovers ,  Act  V, 
sc.  3. 
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Junior  Farmers 


Winners  were  recently  announced 
in  a  Connecticut  statewide  4-H  home 
and  community  beautification  proj¬ 
ect.  Alan  Pratt,  17,  of  Darien,  was 
judged  best.  County  awards  went  to 
Gladys  Larson,  17,  of  Berlin;  Elias 
Danikow,  Jr.,  13,  East  Haddam;  and 
Richard  Dahlberg,  16,  Orange.  Pratt 
was  awarded  a  $25  State  prize  in 
addition  to  a  $10  Fairfield  County 
award.  A  cash  award  also  went  to 
the  Mystic  Pequot  4-H  Club  of  New 
London  County.  The  Club  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Rudy  Favretti,  the  1950 
State  winner.  Awards  were  made 
by  the  Connecticut  Nurserymen's 
Assn,  during  their  recent  meeting  in 
Cheshire.  The  winners  were  selected 
from  262  4-H  boys  and  girls  taking 
part  in  the  project.  Work  included 
a  general  clean-up  of  home  grounds, 
repairing  and  care  of  lawns,  plant¬ 
ing  flowers  and  shrubbery,  building 
stone  walls,  and  repairing  and  paint¬ 
ing  buildings.  The  project  will  be 
continued  in  1952.  Any  4-H  Club  or 
Club  member  may  take  part. 


The  Fort  Kent  Rotary  Club  plaque, 
annually  awarded  to  the  highest 
scoring  club  in  Northern  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  was  presented  this 
year  to  the  Jolly  Workers  of  St.  John. 
Mrs.  Alphie  Daigle,  leader  of  the 
hard  working  youngsters,  is  in  her 
second  year  of  club  work.  Coming 
from  fourth  position  last  year  to  first 
this  year  is  proof  enough  that  Mrs. 
Daigle  has  spent  many  fruitful  hours 
with  her  fine  group  of  members.  The 
club  has  26  members  completing  a 
total  of  44  projects. 

The  Aroostook  Valley  Baby  Beef 
Club  of  Washburn,  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  club  of  Central  and  Southern 
Aroostook.  .Henry  Cunningham  is 
leader  of  this  group  which  comprises 
30  boys  and  girls.  This  group 'has 
been  very  active  the  past  year  hold¬ 
ing  mass  meetings.  The  highlight  of 
their  club  year  was  the  Northern 


Maine  Fair  when  all  members  sold 
their  animals  at  an  annual  auction. 

Sharill  Conroy  of  Salmon  Brook 
Club,  Perham,  was  recently  chosen 
outstanding  girl  in  Central  and 
Southern  Aroostook.  Sharill  has  been 
a  club  member  for  five  years.  This 
year  she  carried  five  projects — can¬ 
ning,  foods,  garden,  potato  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  did  an  excellent  job  in  all. 

Arvid  Forsman,  President  of 
Aroostook  Valley  Baby  Beef  Club, 
was  outstanding  boy  in  Central  and 
Southern  Aroostook.  Arvid  is  also  a 
member  of  Teen  Talent  4-H  Club  of 
Stockholm.  In  addition  to  the  beef 
project,  he  carried  pig,  potato,  and 
woodworking.  Arvid  also  entered 
Home  Beautification  National  Project. 


The  American  Forest  Products 
Industries,  Inc.,  1319  Eighteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  6,  D.  C. 
is  willing  to  provide  on  request,  an 
unusual  packet  of  forestry  pamphlets 
for  clubs  and  for  members  who  are 
interested  in  forestry  study.  All  of 
these  publications  are  well  done, 
easily  read,  and  beautifully  illustrat¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  a  big  help  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  forestry.  This  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  obtained,  upon  request, 
from  any  4-  Club  office. 

The  following  4-H  Club  officers 
have  been  recently  elected  to  serve 
in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  for  1952: 
Jolly  Jingle  Club,  Syracuse,  presi¬ 
dent,  Nancy  Harrison;  vice-pres., 
Sandra  Becker;  sec’y.,  Barbara  Tuck¬ 
er;  treas.,  Beverly  Reddick;  news 
reporter,  Margaret  Krukowski;  song 
leader,  Sonja  Reust;  leader,  Mrs. 
Florence  Reddick.  South  Onondaga 
4-H  Club,  president,  Gary  Nicholls; 
vice-pres.,  Murray  Barkley;  sec’y., 
Francis  Linsky;  treas.,  Robert  Hor¬ 
ton,  Jr.;  news  reporter,  Gary  G. 
Horton;  leader,  Floyd  E.  Chase.  Bald- 
winsville  Busy  Bees,  president, 
Nancy  Baker;  vice.-pres.,  Susan 
Church;  sec’y.,  Betty  King;  treas., 
Joan  Kisselstein;  song  leader,  Carol 
Brotherton;  news  reporter,  Helen 
Ashberry;  leader,  Jean  Miller. 


Ellbank  Sensation  Tressa,  Holstein  heifer  owned  by  Sara  Keenan  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  was  named  Reserve  All-American  three- 
year-old  in  the  recent  junior  competition  sponsored  by  the  Holstein-Fresian 
World.  The  animal  had  previously  been  the  winner  of  its  class  at  the  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  4-H  show  and  also  at  the  1951  State  4-H  show  at  Syracuse.  Miss 
Keenan,  who  has  had  skc  years  in  4-H  work,  owns  with  her  younger  sister, 

Susan,  20  registered  Holsteins. 


Outstanding  Holstein  Sire 

In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  out¬ 
standing  Holstein  sire  used  to  date 
in  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative?  J.  s.  s. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  superiority  of  inheritance 
values  for  any  sire  are  subject  to 
constant  alteration  because  of  their 
ever  changing  compilation  values. 
However,  to  date  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  Holstein,  sire  that  we  find  listed 
in  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative  is  the  late  bull,  Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  Fobes  Dean,  761977.  He 
sired  approximately  25,000  offspring 
during  his  six  years  of  service  with 
the  artificial  insemination  program. 
Many  prominent  dairymen  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  bull  has  done 
more  to  improve  the  production  of 
Holstein  cattle  in  New  York  State 
than  any  other  bull.  A  recent  report 
shows  that  he  has  193  daughters  that 
completed  records  in  167  different 
New  York  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  (DHIA)  herds; 


these  showed  an  average  of  13,350 
pounds  of  milk  containing  500 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Of  the  records 
122  could  be  compared  with  their 
dams,  and  these  showed  an  increase 
of  1,540  pounds  of  milk  and  82 
pounds  of  butterfat  over  their  dams. 

Santa  Gertrudis  Bull  Goes 
to  Ohio  Station 

Santa  Gertrudis  cattle,  called  the 
only  distinctive  breed  developed  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  first  new 
beef  breed  in  100  years,  soon  will  be 
used  in  tests  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  The  bull  will 
first  be  used  in  two  projects  —  to 
compare  weaning  weights  of  calves 
from  Santa  Gertrudis  bulls  with 
weights  of  calves  from  Herefords  and 
Angus  bulls;  and  second,  to  compare 
Santa  Gertrudis  calves  with  calves 
from  inbred  and  outbred  Hereford 
sires  in  feed-lot  performance. 

Santa  Gertrudis  is  a  breed  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  cross  between  Indian 
Brahman  cattle  and  Shorthorns. 


The  wheel  turns  and  the  tractor  moves  across  the  field 
—  spring  plowing  has  begun  again.  And,  with  the 
turn  of  the  tractor  wheel,  the  nation’s  farmers  once 
again  begin  producing  the  abundance  of  food,  feed 
and  fibre  so  necessary  to  national  strength  and  well¬ 
being! 

But  this  abundance  depends,  too,  on  another  kind 
of  wheel  —  equally  vital.  That’s  the  wheel  of  the  rail¬ 
road  freight  car!  These  wheels  bring  .the  farmer  his 
equipment .  .  .  fertilizer  . . .  supplies  . .  .  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  And  they  deliver  the  produce  of  his  land  and 
labor  to  markets  far-distant  from  his  farm. 

Yes,  it’s  the  railroads  that  do  the  low-cost,  basic 
transportation  job  upon  which  our  nation’s  agricultural 
system  —  indeed  our  whole  economy  —  depends.  And 
when  you  consider  that  the  railroads  carry  more  freight 
more  miles  than  all  the  other  forms  of  transportation 
put  together,  it’s  evident  that  no  other  form  of 
transportation  could  begin  to  do  this  basic  job. 

Working  together,  the  fanners  and  the  railroads 
'provide  the  food  America  needs  to  stay  prosperous 
. .  .to  stay  strong. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

You’ll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC . 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Fears 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PH  I  LA.  6.  PA. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001 
’round  uses — house,  garden.  ‘arnjv  * 

2100  GPH ;  360  GPH  75’ high;  or  1500  G1H 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor, 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.)i 

LABAWC0  PUMPS  $&95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  ... 

-  Motor  coupling  tnc.1 


( 
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FEATURING - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
“Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
perfect  fitting.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  — always 
open  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO- PAY. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C44,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Only  Unadilla  has . . . 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  end 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  largo  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order, 
t  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-33 
X^438  ASYLUM  ST„  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  V 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 

Plenty  of  hot  water 
for  the  modern  dairy 


WHY  carry  utensils  to  the  house  for  cleaning  and  hot 
water  to  the  barn  when  your  time  is  scarce  and  elec¬ 
tricity  cost  so  little? 

A  modern,  automatic  electric  water  heater  in  your  milk 
houses  will  give  plenty  of  hot  water  for  massaging  udders, 
sterilizing  milker  parts,  cleaning  utensils,  and  for  washing  up. 

There’s  a  size  and  type  of  water  heater  to  suit  every  need 
and  budget.  Our  Rural  Service  Representative  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  select  the  right  size  of  water  heater  for  your  dairy. 
And  he  can  also  help  plan  your  milk  house  wiring  so  that 
water  heater,  milk  cooler,  milk  house  heater,  and  other  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  will  do  their  best. 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA^  MOHAWK? 

Albany  Buffalo  Syracuse 

or  your  nearest  district  office 


March  1,  1952 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


According  to  present  indications, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  this  year  will 
produce  about  one  million  fewer 
bushels  of  wheat  than  in  1951.  The 
1952  rye  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
expected  to  be  the  smallest  ever 
known  in  the  State.  A  decreased 
wheat  production  is  expected 
this  year  in  spite  of  a  one  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage  over  plantings 
for  the  1951  crop.  The  acreage  seed¬ 
ed  this  last  Fall  was  871,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  862,000  seeded  in  the  Fall 
of  1950  for  the  1951  crop.  ' 


Dairy  farming,  Pennsylvania’s  No. 
1  agricultural  industry,  chalked  up 
new  records  in  1951  in  Northern  Tier 
counties,  particularly  McKean  where 
percentages  of  cows  enrolled  in 
DHIA  and  artificial  breeding,  the 
two  big  dairy  programs,  were  double 
those  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Mc¬ 
Kean  county  agent  W.  A.  Ross,  who 
heads  up  the  educational  side  of  this 
work,  has  reported  half  of  all  the 
7,000  dairy  cows  and  heifers  of  breed¬ 
ing  age  signed  up  for  artificial  ser¬ 
vice.  This  50  per  cent  mark,  best  of 
any  county  in  the  State,  if  not  for 
the  whole  country,  compares  with  a 
State-wide  average  of  around  28  per 
cent.  In  Dairy  Herd  improvement 
Association  (DHIA)  work  an  equal¬ 
ly  impressive  showing  was  registered. 
Of  5,000  cows  in  milk,  1000  or  20  per 
cent  are  under  butterfat  test  —  just 
double  the  ten  per  cent  State-wide 
figure. 

Balancing  these  programs  with 
another  for  producing  a  maximum 
of  home-grown  feed,  McKean  farm¬ 
ers  have  stepped  up  their  acreages 
in  quality  forages,  particularly  in 
grasslands.  Farmers  say  savings  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  practices  help  off¬ 
set  steadily  rising  farm  costs. 


Turkey  growers  of  Pennsylvania 
are  getting  ready  to  produce  an  all- 
time  record  number  of  birds  this 
year.  This  assures  plenty  of  home¬ 
grown  turkeys  for  the  next  holiday 
season  he  declared.  According  to 
January  1  intentions  of  growers, 
Keystone  State  turkeymen  plan  to 
raise  a  1952  crop  of  1,768,000  birds 
or  10  per  cent  more  than  in  1951. 
The  previous  record  was  set  last 
year  when  production  totaled  1,607,- 
000  birds.  If  these  January  1  inten¬ 
tions  are  carried  out,  1952  will  be  the 
third  consecutive  year  of  record 
breaking  production  of  turkeys  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Reasons  for  the  continued  in¬ 
creased  production  of  turkeys  are 
largely  due  to  the  introduction  and 
wide  acceptance  by  the  consuming 
public  of  the  Beltsville  white,  and 


the  fast-growing  turkey  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  beginning  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  State. 


Of  20  farmers  enrolled  last  year  in 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Grassland 
Club,  19  qualified  for  achievement 
certificates  for  the  best  showing  of 
any  county  in  the  State.  Sponsored 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  grassland  club  served  to 
stimulate  added  interest  in  better 
use  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  pas- 
ure,  silage  and  hay. 

Not  merely  of  recent  origin,  pio¬ 
neering  work  in  improved  dairy 
practices  has  been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  among  McKean 
farmers,  despite  the  fact  the  county 
is  more  widely  known  for  its  oil  and 
natural  gas  production  than  for  its 
agriculture.  Fifth  in  the  State  to  rid 
its  dairy  herds  of  tuberculosis,  once 
a  scourge  of  this  industry,  the  county 
also  was  among  the  first  to  join  the 
certified  ranks  in  eradication  of 
brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease),  a  rating 
now  held  by  23  other  counties. 


Problems  raised  at  a  series  of  six 
district  meetings  of  county  brucello¬ 
sis  committees  just  held  throughout 
the  State,  and  plans  for  continued 
control  work  will  be  presented  at  a 
two-day  meeting  of  the  State  Bru¬ 
cellosis  Control  Committee  March  13 
and  14  at  Harrisburg.  Committee 
chairman  is  J.  Lewis  Williams, 
Uniontown,  Fayette  County.  At  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  in  Reading,  Williams¬ 
port,  Wilkes-Barre,  Greensburg,  Oil 
City  and  Carlisle,  reports  of  substan¬ 
tial  progress  were  given  by  nearly 
all  of  the  counties.  In  some  instances 
farmers  are  beginning  to  sign  up 
dairy  herds  for  brucellosis  testing  in 
areas  where  none  of  this  work  has 
yet  been  done.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Jack  M.  Martin,  Jamestown,  has 
been  named  Star  Farmer  of  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  In  addition 
to  Martin,  10  others  in  Mercer 
County  FAA  chapters  were  selected 
to  receive  the  State  Degree  of  Key¬ 
stone  Farmers.  They  were:  Edwin 
Alexander,  Stoneboro;  Edward  Gam¬ 
ble,  Fredonia;  Paul  B  agnail  and 
Charles  Woods,  Mercer;  Samuel 
Slater,  Kinsey  Osborne,  Robert  Boyd, 
Leon  Thompson,  Norman  Buckey 
and  David  Gadsby,  all  of  Sandy 

In  the  three  years  Jack  Martin 
has  conducted  his  supervised  farm 
program,  he  has  earned  a  labor  in¬ 
come  of  $1,340.  This  year  he  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  his  local  FFA 
chapter  and  is  also  president  of  his 
senior  class.  P. 


Milk  in 

In  line  with  the  typical  “pork 
barrel”  policy,  the  New  York  State 
Senate  has  just  voted  for  a  further 
one-year  extension  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  Agriculture,  popularly 
known  as  the  Erwin  Commission.  The 
vote  was  40  in  favor,  12  opposed. 
Ten  of  the  opposition  votes  were  cast 
by  New  York  City  Democrats,  the 
other  two  by  Senator  Paul  Graves, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  and  Senator 
Henry  Wise,  Jefferson  County. 

Labelling  the  Erwin  Commission’s 
milk  inquiry  as  a  complete  failure, 
Senator  Graves  plans  to  introduce  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  new  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  milk  price  spread. 
“The  Erwin  Commission  may  be 
through  with  milk”,  Senator  Graves 
said,  “but  I  am  not.  The  job  they 
set  out  to  do  was  never  finished. 
They  found  out  nothing  about  the 
spread  in  manufactured  products, 
where  the  big  profits  are.” 

Senator  Arthur  Wachtel,  Bronx 
County,  another  strong  critic  of  the 
Erwin  Commission,  has  already  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  milk 
industry  commission  of  11  members, 
representing  producers,  dealers  (in¬ 
dependent  and  large),  labor,  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  general  public,  the 
purpose  being  “to  formulate  and 
make  effective  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram  of  cost  reduction  for  the  benefit 
of  the  milk  industry”. 

Senator  Wachtel  stated  he  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  Erwin  Com¬ 
mission’s  finding  that  “if  milk  com¬ 
panies  reduce  the  cost  of  their 


Albany 


operations,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
milk”,  especially  when  the  cost  of 
finding  out  what  everybody  already 
knew,  had  already  saddled  the  tax¬ 
payers  with  a  $300,000  assessment. 

In  spite  of  the  Graves  and  Wachtel 
justified  opposition,  the  chances  for 
the  approval  of  an  extension  of  the 
Erwin  Commission  both  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  Governor  are 
regarded  as  good. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm.  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . 5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . . . 4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 4.25 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 4.00 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

Fred  C.  Atkins . 2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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When  You  Repair  — 

BE  SURE  TO  TREAT 
tHE  WOOD  WITH 


Water  repellent  PENTA  protects 
wood  against  termites  and  rot, 
warping  and  checking.  Adds  years 
to  the  life  of  steps,  doors,  roofing, 
fences,  window  sash  and  frame. 

&XU46  4t  A*t  t 

'Buy  ah  SccKOHrtceU  (^ajUoh  (2ak( 

Yes,  you  can  paint  over  PENTA  W.lt 
treated  wood.  Save  money! 

Do  this  now  — 

Write  for  full  Information  and  Prices 

PROTEXOL 

CORPORATION 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO¬ 
WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 

66  MARKET  ST.  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


KLM  AIR  TOURS 
to  EUROPE  $594„p 

1,  2,  or  3  weeks  .  .  .  Paris, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Frank¬ 
fort  and  other  major  cities! 
Send  coupon  for 
full  information 
on  new  budget 
tours  via  KLM 
Air  Tourist  to 
Europe. 


KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  DEPT.  RN  I 
572  Fifth  Avenue  j  > 

New  York  19,  New  York 

Please  send  me  information  on  new  l  ® 
budget-priced  Air  Tours. 

I 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS . .  | 

. 

..............J 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . « 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
Very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every 
/day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
/this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  U sed 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  60  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
/these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
mi  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
da  i5» Ballon  Drum  at  $9-75  Pcr  Drum-  ALUMINUM 
,,A‘NT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI -GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  Including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  In 
case  lots  only,  4-Gatlons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  O.  K.  No  C.  O.  D.  send  Check 
r  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


Damage  From  Trespassing 

Bull 

I  have  had  some  trouble  with  my 
neighbor’s  bull  jumping  the  fence 
and  breeding  one  of  my  registered 
Holstein  heifers.  His  bull  is  not  a 
purebred  but,  even  if  he  were,  I 
would  not  want  my  heifer  bred  by 
this  bull.  When  she  freshened  from 
this  service,  she  dropped  twins. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is 
what  damage,  if  any,  can  I  collect 
from  my  neighbor  for  this  trespass¬ 
ing  bull.  J.  o. 

When  a  bull  or  any  other  animal 
trespasses  on  the  property  of  a  per¬ 
son  other  than  the  owner  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  it  makes  the  owner  of  the 
trespassing  animal  liable  for  any 
damage  sustained,  provided  the  in¬ 
jured  party  has  kept  his  part  of  the 
fence  in  good  repair.  This  matter  of 
fence  upkeep,  and  involved  disputes 
when  they  occur,  should  first  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  local  supervisor.  If  it 
cannot  be  settled  by  arbitration,  he 
then  appoints  a  group  of  disinter¬ 
ested  fence  viewers  to  decide  the 
matter  of  responsibility.  If  the 
parties  do  not  then  come  to  a 
mutually  agreeable  settlement,  the 
final  recourse  is  for  the  injured  party 
to  bring  suit  for  any  damage  sus¬ 
tained. 

In  your  case,  the  damage  would  in¬ 
volve  the  difference  between  the 
veal  price  of  the  calves  in  question 
and  their  probable  price  as  pure- 
breds  when  bred  by  your  own  bull. 
Generally  speaking,  such  a  price 
would  be  subject,  of  course,  to  con¬ 
siderable  variation  due,  to  the  blood 
lines  involved.  However,  on  the 
average,  a  purebred  calf  eligible  for 
registration  is  usually  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  double  the  value  of  a 
grade  calf. 


Fattening  Steers  on  Shares 

A  friend  and  neighbor  farmer 
agreed  to  have  me  fatten  a  steer  on 
shares.  He  furnished  the  Holstein 
steer,  a  good  one,  which  weighed 
about  260  pounds.  The  agreement 
was  for  me  to  supply  ample  ground 
feed  and  hay  and  properly  feed  and 
care  for  it  for  about  10  or  12  months. 
What  will  be  the  correct  portion  of 
the  dressed  steer  for  each  of  us  to 
receive,  so  that  we  will  still  be  the 
same  good  friends  and  neighbors? 

Delaware  j.  l.  b. 

In  order  to  put  the  Holstein  steer 
you  mention  in  fair  to  medium  con¬ 
dition,  suitable  for  slaughtei’,  at  the 
end  of  10  or  12  months,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  feed  approximately  one 
ton  of  grain,  consisting  principally  of 
corn  or  barley  90  per  cent,  and  10 
per  cent  of  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal.  This  would  cost  about  $100  at 
present  prices.  It  would  also  require 
about  one  ton  of  hay  for  this  steer 
at  a  value  between  $30  and  $40. 

At  present  prices  for  good-doing 
feeder  calves  at  the  weight  you  men¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  this  steer  calf 
would  now  be  about  $25  to  $35  less 
than  the  total  feed  cost.  The  labor 
involved  would  probably  amount  to 
some  $30,  so  there  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $60  in  favor  of  the  person 
caring  for  the  animal. 

If  the  steer  finishes  in  fair  to  good 
condition,  it  should  weigh  in  12 
months’  time  about  1,000  pounds  and 
would  dress  approximately  50  per 
cent.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
simplest  way  to  make  an  equitable 
adjustment  would  be  for  the  feeder 
and  caretaker  to  receive  about  $60 
in  cash,  and  then  divide  the  carcass 
equally,  which  would  amount  to 
some  250  pounds  for  each  person. 


vour ^ [■nil’  TRlAI-  .OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints  from 
hoimrt-ii,  or  n*8at've$  In  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
SERvrrlcUm^,J  25°-  12  35c.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43.  SCHENECTADY  I,  N.  Y. 


'Are  you  the  party  that 
ADVERTISED'ONE  HOLSTEIN 
BULL  FOR  SALE  AT  $1.25'?* 


ENJOY  REAL  COMFORT 

with  a  modern 

BOILER-BURNER  UNIT 


What  a  difference  it  makes  to  enjoy 
real,  automatic  heating  comfort  all 
the  time  —  without  work,  worry  or 
trouble.  Install  a  new  UTICA  Heat* 


ing  System  .with  the  new  Utica*  1* 
Boiler-Burner  Unit  for  dependable, 
economical  heat,  and  enjoy  many 
happy  winters  ahead. 


RADIATOR  CORP.,  UTICA  2,  N.Y. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY l 


UTICA  Radiators 


UTICA  RADIATRR  CORP. 

2215  Dwyer  Ave.,  Utica  2,  N.Y. 

SIRS: 

Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  tell  me  about  your 
economical  heating  system  —  without  obligation. 


Name . . 

Address . . 

City . Zone . . , 


State. 


7 

J 


Protect  Homes, 

Farm  Buildings,  Live  Stock! 


FIRE  CHIEF  ALARM  immediately  warns  of 
fire  —  is  constantly  on  duty!  Protect  and 
secure  lives  and  valuable  property  with  this 
new  electronic  fireman  that  is  tamperproof  — 
lasts  Indefinitely  and  is  quickly  and  easily- 
installed  by  anyone. 

FIRE  CHIEF  ALARM  provides  quick  fire  de¬ 
tection  anywhere!  In  the  home,  office,  factory, 
shop,  garage,  barn,  warehouse  —  in  one  room 
©r  throughout  many! 

It  is  a  precision  unit  with  nothing  to  wear 
out,  no  batteries  to  replace.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed!  _ _ _ 

Everyone  needs 

_  fire  security!  Fire 

Complete  unit  Chief  offers  constant. 

wirl  a°n°d  To  Politiv?  protection  at 
fire  sensitive  all  times  —  at  an 
elements  extremely  low  cost! 

Extra  5  ele-  Order  Today  or 
rnent.  and  100'  Wr|fe  f„  Literature. 

52.00  DEPT  RN-3 


$1900 

■  A  ppd. 


^utteri  . 

520  BROADWAY  *  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


BUTTONS  BY  THE  POUND! 


New,  stylish,  fashionable!  For  sweaters,  shirts,  blouses, 
dresses,  coats,  everything!  Full  I  Zi  lbs. — almost  1,000  color¬ 
ful  buttons  including  sets.  Wonderful  variety  colors,  designs. 
Enough  buttons  for  years.  With  four  dozen  fine  assorted 
needles  and  1 0  units  mercerized  thread,  assorted  colors.  Only 
#1.49  plus  cod  postage.  Save-send  #1.49  plus  25C-total  #1.74, 
prepaid-  Guaranteed.  Order  today. 

THE  BUTTON  KING,  Hawthorne  2IT,  New  Jersey 
P.5.  If  you  prefer  the  thread,  needles,  and  TWO  LBS  of 
buttons,  prepaid,  send  #2.00  Gives  you  larger  assortment. 


STOP  LEAKS 


IN  CONCRETE, 
BRICK  AND  STONE 


CELLAR  WALLS 


I'  Do  it  yourself,  from  the  inside-and  save 
*  money.  Check  every  leaky  crack,  crevi 
and  seam  in  cellar  walls  and  floor.  Fill 

them  with  Smooth-On  No.  7  Ircn^e 

ment,  using  a  trowel  or  stiff  ^ 

^Buy0SmooSthy-00Un, No*  7  ini R 
ia?gUeyrSsTz°e?  If  your  hardware  store 
hasn’t  it,  write  us.  _ 

home  repair 

HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  Filled 
with  handy  ways  to  stop  leaks, 
seal  cracks,  tighten  loose  parts, 
fixtures,  bolts,  screws,  etc.  write 
for  YOUB  free  copy  now. 
SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept, 39 
570  Commumpaw  Ave..  Jersey  City  4.N.J, 


FREE 


ftoitwitfi  SM00TH-0N 

NO.  7  IRON  CEMENT 


“SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


Leakproof  Footvalve  includ-  Oi  1  QC 
ed.  40  lb.  pressure.  Thread-  «P 
ed  for  pipe  and  gardenhose.  P 
Certified  comments,  “Used 
the  pump  a  year,  find  it 
all  you  tiaim.”  “Our  pump  surely 
works  fine.”  “Pumped  16'  high  with 
good  pressure.”  “Please  send  a  second 
pump,  first  works  very  efficiently.” 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &.  CARLSON, 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and 
ironing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write 
for  FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 
BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


v(kV'»'mum\T 

MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Reflector  lettering— glass  beads  mirror  light  at  night  (lilt*  road  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  11/2*  high 
Lifetime  aluminum— rustproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  letters— black  background 
Double  plate  18*  long— reads  the  same  from  either  side 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
ol  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 


CO. D.  it  dwiml—  Quantity  discount*  to 

*««*•  pottage  added.  club*,  church  group*, 

«!«..  tor  resole.  Write 
for  detoil*. 


MAILBOX  MARKER 

fits  any  mail  box 


$/  95 


postpaid- 


-6H6/NE £ RtN6-C  QMPA  N  Y  ■  f 

273-D  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo  Spgs,  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


HAUCK  FLAME 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugrs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forg:e.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  6 Vo 
kerosene,  94  cy0  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

,  7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

■  ~  HAUCK  MFG.  CO..  31  Tenth  St., Brooklyn  15,  N.T, 
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SEE  WHY  FARMERS  SAY  CASE  IS  THE 


Lightest  Running 
forage  Harvester.. 


Take  a  look  at  a  Case  Forage  Harvester.  Turn  the  knife  wheel 
pulley  by  hand.  Notice  how  easy  it  turns,  how  it  keeps  on  going. 

This  easy-rolling  wheel  is  just  one  of  the  many  things  that  make 
Case  "the  Lightest  Running  Forage  Harvester.”  Anti-friction 
bearings,  oil-bath  gears,  high-strength  steels  for  light  weight, 
simple  design  with  few  moving  parts — all  leave  extra  power  for 
cutting  extra  tons  every  day.  Both  Standard  and  Long-Cut 
models  use  interchangeable  row-crop,  windrow  pick-up,  and 
cutter-bar  units.  Both  do  good  work  with  a  full  2-plow  tractor, 
have  strength  and  capacity  to  make  use  of  5-plow  po\^er.  Engine 
attachment  available  for  still  greater  capacity. 

Case  Forage  Blower  puts  surpris¬ 
ing  tonnage  into  tall  silo  with  mod¬ 
erate  power.  You  don’t  have  to  shut 
down  in  the  field,  waiting  for  this 
blower  to  catch  up.  Has  reliable 
safety  features.  Works  fine  as  grain 
blower,  too.  Spring-hinged  hopper 
cuts  out  backing  wagons.  Automatic 
wagon  unloader  (optional)  speeds 
the  work  and  cuts  down  labor. 


March  1,  1952 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 


In  his  address  at  the  37th  annual 
New  Jersey  Farmers  Week,  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll  mentioned  that 
farmers  should  not  depend  on  price 
fixing  regulations  to  hold  their  mar¬ 
kets.  He  further  stated:  “The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  cannot  be  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  government  edict  or 
regulations  without  unfavorably  af¬ 
fecting  more  people  than  it  affects 
favorably.” 

A  report  of  the  New  Jersey  potato 
marketing  committee  by  Manager 
John  M.  Fenton,  Hightstown,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
achievement  of  1951  wa§  the  re¬ 
covery  of  commercial  potato  markets 
which  had  been  lost  during  the  price 
support  years.  This  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  because  both  the  wholesale  and 
consumer  trade  recognized  and  ap¬ 
preciated  the  return  of  high  quality 
potatoes  to  the  American  table. 
Under  price  control  no  premiums  on 
quality  were  operative  for  the  con¬ 
sumers’  benefit;  in  fact,  the  reverse 
was  true.  Consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  necessary  premiums  for  good 
quality  and,  according  to  Mr.  Fenton, 
prevailing  retail  price  restrictions  on 
potatoes  are  now  and  will  become 
increasingly  detrimental  to  both 
quantity  and  quality  production.  In 
discussing  the  potato  situation  with 
Dean  Wm.  H.  Martin  of  New  Jersey 
Station,  Mr.  Fenton  stressed  the 
need  for  efficiency  of  production 
during  the  coming  season.  In  this 
respect  he  felt  it  will  be  necessary 
for  growers  to  obtain  a  yield  of  not 
less  than  200  sacks  of  potatoes  per 
acre  in  order  to  make  any  profit. 

The  soil  of  the  United  States  is 
capable  of  producing  food  in  abun¬ 
dance  for  some  one  billion  people, 
is  an  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Fir¬ 
man  E.  Bear  of  the  Soils  Department, 
Rutgers  University.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  problems  involved  would  be 
both  laborious  and  expensive  but 
that,  if  present  population  increases 
long  continue,  it  will  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  expansion  of  our  food  poten¬ 
tials.  At  the  present  time,  each 
person  in  the  United  States  has 
only  about  12  acres  of  land  available, 
and  over  half  of  our  total  land  area 
is  swamp,  desert  and  mountain. 
Dr.  Bear  urged  that  our  scientists 
and  experiment  stations  give  more 
attention  to  soil  and  vcrop  conserva¬ 
tion  in  all  their  phases,  with  conse¬ 
quent  greater  productive  possibilities. 

Dairy  farmers  were  interested  in 
the  illustrated  disccussion  concern¬ 
ing  mastitis  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges  of 
Cornell.  Among  the  more  important 
points  emphasized  by  Dr.  Hodges 
were  the  imperative  need  of  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Extensive  field  work  in  New 
York  State  has  shown  that  nothing 
is  gained  toward  eradication  of  mas¬ 
titis  if  individuals  are  merely  treated 
without  removing  the  basic  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  the  trouble.  Common 
sources  of  contamination  include 
muddy  barn  lots,  inadequate  and 
soiled  bedding,  improper  stabling, 
and  not  maintaining  a  sanitary  and 
properly  adjusted  milking  machine. 
Some  precautions  suggested  were  to 
disinfect  any  stall  whenever  one  cow 
is  removed  and  before  another  is 
quartered  there.  Both  lysol  and  lye 
have  been  found  to  be  excellent  for 
disinfecting  floors.  In  chronic  cases 
of  mastitis,  where  the  udder  has 
been  badly  damaged  by  the  invading 
organisms,  no  treatment  has  yet 
been  discovered  which  will  restore 


such  destroyed  tissue  to  a  normal 
and  healthy  condition.  It  was  shown 
that  infusions  of  the  standard  anti¬ 
biotics  through  the  teat  canal  of  the 
udder  will  result  in  good  diffusion  of 
the  medication  in  the  quarters  only 
before  the  udder  tissue;  has  sus¬ 
tained  much  damage.  In  chronic 
cases  of  mastitis,  Dr.  Hodges  stated 
that  it  was  better  to  use  cold  ap¬ 
plications,  such  as  ice  packs,  to  the 
udder  prior  to  injecting  the  anti¬ 
biotics  rather  than  fomenting  the 
udder  with  hot  cloths. 

Seven  exhibitors  in  the  Second 
Annual  State  4-H  Club  Corn  Show 
which  was  held  as  a  feature  of  the 
livestock  and  crops  program  received 
ratings  of  “Excellent”  (90  to  100). 
They  are:  Wallace  Crispin  of  Woods- 
town,  Salem  County;  Daniel  Wen- 
gryn  of  Somerville,  Somerset 
County;  Lester  Shoemaker  of  Mullica 
Hill,  Robert  Scott  and  Albert  Scott 
of  Sewell,  Gloucester  County;  Arthur 
Gustafson  and  Richard  Yard  of 
Stockton,  Hunterdon  County. 

Clarence  Hullfish  of  Plainsboro 
won  the  State  4-H  Egg  Grading  Con¬ 
test  over  12  other  contestants  during 
Farmers  Week.  Second  prize  went  to 
Charles  Hammel  of  Neshanic  Station, 
a  member  of  the  Progressive  Farm¬ 
ers  4-H  Club.  Myra  Snook  of  Newton, 
a  member  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  4-H 
Club  carried  off  the  third  place 
award. 

4-H  Club  members  from  11  count¬ 
ies  received  top  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  dairy  club  production  records  at 
the  annual  Farmers’  Week  dairy 
dinner.  Top  awards  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Junior  Breeders  Fund 
went  to  Joseph  Jones,  Jr.  of  Glou¬ 
cester  County;  Wilson  J.  Merrick,  Jr. 
of  Mercer;  John  Fielden,  Lorraine 
Smith  and  Ronald  Smith  of  Sussex 
County. 

The  Princeton  High  School  apple¬ 
packing  team  walked  off  with  first 
place  in  the  State  Vo-Ag  Apple 
Packing  Contest  at  the  Future 
Farmers  Rally  held  during  Farmers 
Week.  Roy  Hoagland,  a  senior,  was 
top  scorer  with  97.5  points  out  of  a 
possible  100  and  his  partner,  Gordon 
Crater,  also  a  senior,  won  95.8  points. 
The  Sussex  High  School  team  com¬ 
posed  of  Walter  Wesloske  and  Clyde 
Hosking  came  in  second  and  the 
Middle  Township  High  School  of 
Cape  May  Court  House  placed  third. 
Wilson  Courter  and  Francis  Stiles 
were  the  team  members.  In  the  State 
Egg  Grading  Contest  the  Bordentown 
High  School  team  placed  first  with 
Robert  Breza  of  Bordentown  and 
Albert  George  of  Columbus  making 
up  the  team.  The  Sussex  High  School 
team  of  Henry  Murphy  and  Charles 
Jacobs  came  in  second  and  the  Mill¬ 
ville  High  team  placed  third.  Bill 
Unger,  a  student  at  Glassboro  High 
School  topped  49  other  contestants 
in  the  State  Vo-Ag  apple  judging 
and  indentification  contest  during 
Farmers’  Week. 

The  annual  awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  agriculture  were 
presented  this  year  to  Henry  H. 
Albertson,  Burlington;  Miss  Marion 
Butters,  New  Brunswick;  and  C. 
Russell  Jacobus,  Upper  Montclair. 
Mr.  Albertson  is  well  known  for  the 
high  quality  of  fruit  grown  on  his 
Burlington  County  farm.  He  was 
cited  as,  “one  who  never  comprom¬ 
ised  with  less  than  perfection.”  Miss 
Butters,  who  recently  retired  as 
State  leader  of  home  agents  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  was  commended  as 


Drop  in  on  your  Case  dealer,  next  trip  to  town. 
Try  the  knife  wheel  test.  See  what  simple  ma¬ 
chines  Case  Forage  Harvesters  are,  how  light  they 
run.  Look  over  the  Case  Forage  Blower,  too. 


Photos:  Francis  A.  Leigh 

State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  W.  H.  Allen  (right)  presenting  citations  for 
distinguished  service  to  agriculture  to  ( left  to  right):  Henry  H.  Albertson, 
Burlington;  Miss  Marion  Butters,  New  Brunswick;  and  Richard  A.  Jacobus, 
acting  for  his  father,  C.  Russell  Jacobus,  Upper  Montclair,  who  was  unable 

to  attend  because  of  illness. 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 

Jon.  cottoiotettiCcf,, 

cCea«t  ttUC6 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  oF 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs* 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
jyill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation-  In  aenelble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


'Shoulder  gall 

didn't  keep  my  horse  from  work" 

says  Martin  Paul, 

Pee  wee  Valley,  Kentucky 

"I  thought  my  horse  would 
be  laid  up  for  a  week  un¬ 
til  I  tried  Absorbine.  It 
helped  give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend  it 
to  any  farmer." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Not  a  "cure-all," 
but  a  time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  over  50  years,  used  by  many  vet¬ 
erinarians.  Will  not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  Dig  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
ia«L8taiUon  euaronteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


Speaking  to  New  Jersey  farmers  at 
their  annual  Farmers  Week  in 
Trenton,  Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange  stated  in  part : 
“Price  is  the  only  normal  rationing 
mechanism  our  economy  has,  and 
direct  price  control  regulations  will 
tend  to  aggravate  the  very  situation 
that  they  have  been  conceived  to 
correct." 

“one  of  the  pioneers  in  recognizing 
the  role  of  the  farm  homemaker  in 
the  building  of  a  sound  agriculture.” 
Mr.  Jacobus,  for  many  years  a  prom¬ 
inent  leader  in  State  and  national 
horticultural  activities  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  was  cited  for  his,  “rare  quali¬ 
ties  of  leadership.”  His  citation  was 
accepted  by  his  son,  Richard,  due  to 
the  father’s  illness. 

For  notable  service  to  the  poultry 
industry,  the  annual  golden  egg 
awards  were  presented  at  the  State 
Poultry  Association  dinner  to  Steffen 
Olsen,  Westwood,  Bergen  County,  and 
John  W.  Bottcher,  Mount  Holly, 
Burlington  County.  The  careers  of 
these  two  poultrymen  have  been  re¬ 
markably  parallel  in  many  respects. 
During  the  past  third  of  a  century, 
both  pioneered  in  helping  greatly  to 
establish  and  maintain  better  poultry 
marketing  facilities  in  each  of  their 
communities.  Both  have  also  held 
many  official  positions  in  local  and 
State  organizations  dealing  with 
poultry  problems.  Most  New  Jersey 
poultrymen  have  benefited  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  their 
efforts. 

Two  other  well  known  New  Jersey 
farmers  were  chosen  for  membership 
on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  — 
Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  Farmingdale,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  and  Lloyd  B.  Wes- 
cott,  Clinton,  Hunterdon  County.  Mr. 
Rapp  has  operated  an  extensive 
poultry  farm  and  hatchery  at  Farm¬ 
ingdale  since  1922,  and  has  held 
many  important  posts  in  poultry  or¬ 
ganizations.  Mr.  Wescott  is  a  Guern¬ 
sey  breeder  of  national  note,  and  at 
present  operates  a  registered  herd  of 
over  300  Guernseys.  He  is  likewise 
prominent  in  State  and  national 
Guernsey  organizations. 

The  New  Jersey  Plant  and  Flower 
Growers  Association,  organized  dur¬ 
ing  Farmers  Week  last  year,  reelect¬ 
ed  President  Norman  H.  Wright, 
Cranbury;  George  Masson,  Jr.,  Yard- 
ville,  was  chosen  vice-pres.  and  Dr. 
O.  Wesley  Davidson,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  secy.-treas.  Directors  of  the 
organization,  which  aims  to  foster 
research  and  legislation  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  floriculture  in  the 
State,  are  Frank  Schafer,  Masonville; 
Frank  J.  Lind,  Westwood;  Robert 
Runyon,  Manasquan;  Fowler  Strang, 
Zeiglerville,  Pa.,  and  Charles  Vondra, 
Vineland. 

The  American  Cranberry  Growers 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
elected  Archer  Coddington,  Toms 
River,  president.  Theodore  H.  Budd, 
Jr.,  Pemberton,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  Edward  V.  Lipman,  New 
Brunswick,  second  vice-pres.;  and 
Charles  A.  Doehlert,  Pemberton, 
secy.-treas. 

The  New  Jersey  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  John  W.  Bottcher,  pres¬ 
ident;  Herbert  O.  Wegner,  Newfield, 
and  Harold  Ibbotson,  Jamesburg, 
were  elected  vice-presidents;  J.  C. 
Taylor,  New  Brunswick,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary;  and  C.  T.  Darby, 
Somerville,  was  reelected  treasurer. 

The  winner  of  the  annual  State 
Grange  spelling  bee  was  Meryl  Lan- 
ning,  Flemington,  representing  the 
Hunterdon  County  Pomona  Grange. 
Second  place  in  this  event  went  to 
Sandra  Frame,  Salem,  representing 
the  Salem  County  Pomona  Grange. 
Third  place  was  won  by  William 
Pollock,  Lincoln  Park,  representing 
the  Central  District  Pomona  Grange 
(Morris  and  Essex  Counties). 

D.  M.  Babbitt  &  R.  W.  Duck 
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. . .  they’re  the  herds  of  those  wise  dairymen,  and 
whose  fathers  before  them,  stick  to  BAG  BALM  to 
help  maintain  top  production.  For  more  than  40 
years,  this  medicated  ointment  has  been  famous  for 
treatment  of  udder  and  teats,  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  healing. 

You  can’t  beat  BAG  BALM  for  safe, 
quick  healing  of  udder  and  teat  Cuts, 

Chaps,  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn; 
beneficial  massage  of  Caked  Bag. 

Lanolin-loaded,  antiseptic-on-contact, 

BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays  on. 

Be  trouble-free— get  the  big  10-oz.  can 
of  BAG  BALM  today. 


FREE  COW  BOOK!  24-pages,  by  an 
expert,  crammed  with  down-to-earth 
advice  on  every  day  problems. 
Write  today. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


When  you  “write  advertisers  mention  The  R.~ N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


* 


Sometimes  I  wonder  if  they  have  the  right  creatures 
behind  Bethlehem  Fence." 
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Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test * 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


*Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions .  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.l.A.  supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
created  CAF-STAR.  When  the  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth  — and  at  a  big 
saving.  We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR. 


<2j\  c^>vvvok 


Just  mix  CAF  -  STAR 
with  water  and  feed  quart 
for  quart  instead  of  milk. 
The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month. 

Buy  at  your  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25-lb.  metal  pails, 
25-lb*  bags  or  100-lb. 
(economy)  bags. 

AUREOMYCIN -ANTIBIOTIC 
Feed  Supplement— Now  Added 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

Ask  for  DAWNWOOD  FARMS' 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  15,  3^8555^37^ 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

My  name - - —  — -  P.  O.  Address _ 

I  raise - (number)  calves  My  breed  is _ 


My  Feed  Dealer's  Name _  P.  O.  Address 


•* 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


March  1,  1952 


Ayrshire  Breaks  Butterfat  Record 


Neshaminy  Miss  Phett,  a  registered 
Ayrshire  owned  by  Windrow  Farms 
of  Oxford,  Michigan,  has  broken  all 
305  day  butterfat  records  over  all 
breeds  on  twice  daily  milking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ayrshire  Breeders 
Assn,  at  Brandon,  Vermont.  The  new 
world's  record  is  20,946  pounds  of 
milk,  1,036  pounds  of  butterfat 
made  at  eight  years  and  three  months 
of  age.  She  was  milked  during  her 
test  by  Charles  Miles,  Manager  of 
Windrow  Farms. 

Neshaminy  Miss  Phett  had  twice 
before  been  declared  a  national  breed 
champion  with  her  records  at  three 
and  four  years  of  -age  of  15,029 
pounds  of  milk,  703  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat,  and  15,681  pounds  of  milk, 
691  pounds  of  butterfat  respectively. 
In  addition  to  these,  she  has  com¬ 
pleted  two  more  records,  each  ex¬ 
ceeding  800  pounds  of  butterfat.  Her 
lifetime  total  exceeded  100,000 
pounds  of  milk  before  she  was  nine 
years  of  age,  making  her  the  young¬ 
est  fifty  ton  producer  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed. 

During  her  test  year  “Miss  Phett” 


consumed  2,800  pounds  of  commer¬ 
cial  grain  mixture,  1,800  pounds  of 
crushed  oats  and  1,000  pounds  of 
beet  pulp.  She  is  a  terrific  grass  and 
hay  consumer  and  it  is  estimated 
that  she  ate  some  9,000  pounds  of 
hay  and  5,000  pounds  of  silage. 

The  New  World’s  Record  Producer 
is  classified  Excellent  and  is  sired  by 
the  Approved  Sire  Neshaminy  King- 
fish.  Her  dam  is  Neshaminy  Scarlet 
O’Hara,  an  Approved  Dam  with 
three  daughters  averaging  11,450 
pounds  of  milk,  515  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  She  traces  five  times  to 
Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  and 
four  times  to  Garclaugh  May  Mis¬ 
chief.  Both  were  former  world’s 
record  Ayrshires,  the  first  named 
with  23,022  pounds  of  milk,  the  sec¬ 
ond  with  25,329  pounds  of  milk. 

Miss  Phett  not  only  finished  safe 
in  calf,  but  will  freshen  in  about  70 
days  following  her  test  year.  She 
freshened  first  as  a  two  year  old 
December  17,  1946.  Her  subsequent 
calvings  in  order  were  December  29, 
December  29,  December  25,  March 
5  and  March  25. 


It  would  take  247  milk  cans  to  hold  the  milk  produced  by  Neshaminy  Miss 
Phett.  This  registered  Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  Windrow  Farms,  Oxford, 
Michigan,  recently  established  a  new  world’s  butterfat  record  over  all 
breeds  on  twice  daily  milking  in  305  days. 


New  Hormone  for  Breeding 
Livestock 

A  new  sex  hormone  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  promises  to  double 
the  lamb  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  successfully  treat  sterility  in 
cows  and  sows.  According  to  studies 
at  more  than  30  college  experiment 
stations  and  by  numerous  veterin¬ 
arians  in  private  practice,  the  new 
hormone,  called  ECP  for  Estradiol 
Cyclopentylpropionate,  brings  on 
normally  recurrent  heat  in  virtually 
100  per  cent  of  the  animals  injected. 

By  bringing  ewes  into  heat  twice 
a  year  instead  of  once,  the  new  hor¬ 
mone  makes  possible  a  doubled  lamb 
crop.  When  used  on  dairy  cows,  ECP 
not  only  brings  the  animal  into  heat 
but  assures  conception  at  first  breed¬ 
ing  in  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  ap¬ 
parently  sterile  cows.  Early  experi¬ 
mental  results  with  swine  indicate 
that  ECP  injections  will  materially 
increase  the  conception  rate  for 
brood  sows. 

In  experiments  on  sheep  recently 
conducted  in  Tennessee  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  302  ewes  received  injections 
of  ECP  during  the  Summer  months. 
Considerably  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  animals  came  into  heat  and 
accepted  the  ram 'after  a  single  in¬ 
jection.  Sheep  generally  come  into 
heat  only  once  a  year,  .  during  the 
Fall  or  early  Winter,  except  some 
breeds  such  as  the  Dorset  and  Tunis. 
If  they  conceive  during  this  heat 
period,  they  are  usually  pregnant  for 
five  months.  ECP  makes  possible  a 
second  heat  period  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  thus  doubling  the  lamb  crop. 

Healthy  cows  come  into  heat  35  to 
45  days  after  calving  and  should  con¬ 
ceive  on  the  first  or  second  service. 
The  animals  then  usually  produce 
milk  for  10  months,  have  a  two- 
month  dry  period  and  calve  again. 
But  some  cows  may  not  come  into 
heat  regularly  and  others  may  fail  to 
conceive.  ECP  is  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  in  many  instances,  far  such 


females.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gibbons,  head  of 
the  Large  Animal  Surgery  and  Med¬ 
icine  Department,  Alabama  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  reports  that  ECP  in¬ 
duced  heat  in  213  apparently  sterile 
cows.  Only  five  cows  required  second 
injections.  If  conception  does  not 
occur  at  the  first  or  second  service, 
cows  have  a  longer  than  normal  dx-y 
period. 

ECP  also  induces  conception  in 
sows  that,  in  ordinary  breeding  prac¬ 
tice,  remain  barren,  sometimes  being 
marketed  at  a  loss  after  being  held 
over  as  potential  breeders. 

Sex  has  always  been  a  vital  factor 
in  farming  and  controlled  interfer¬ 
ence  in  reproduction  has  always 
been  a  logical  goal.  Female  sex  hor¬ 
mones  have  been  used  to  further  this 
control  for  quite  some  time — the  first 
to  be  chemically  identified  being 
estrone  back  in  1929  —  but  of  the 
several  that  have  been  discovered  as 
the  result  of  constant  research,  es¬ 
tradiol  in  ECP  appears  to  be  the 
most  active.  n.  l. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis,  . 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Results  from  Farm  Survey  Delayed  ....  Price  Ceilings  on 
Fresh  Vegetables  in  Offing  ....  Investigation 


of  C.  C.  C.  Continues 


Curiosity  about  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  nationwide  survey 
of  farmers  which  has  been  named 
The  Family  Farm  Policy  Review  will 
have  to  burn  at  least  until  May  1. 

It  was  revealed  on  general  terms, 
however,  that  farmers  who  answered 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
questions  mostly  favored  a  strong 
price  support  program  at  high  sup¬ 
port  levels.  They  thought  that  most 
present  farm  programs  were  good, 
but  had  ideas  for  improvements. 
Actual  answers  received  from  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  kept  a  deep,  dark 
secret  by  the  USDA  until  now.  From 
now  on,  the  responsibility  for  the 
secrecy  is  on  the  heads  of  members 
of  the  non-governmental  subcommit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  USDA  to  help  out 
with  the  Review. 

This  subcommittee  consists  most 
importantly  —  since  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  quit  because  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  way  the  idea 
was  being  carried  out  —  of  heads 
of  the  National  Grange,  National 
Farmers  Union  and  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Also  on  the 
group  are  representatives  of  church 
groups  with  special  interests  in  farm 
problems.  These  representatives  of 
churches  and  national  farm  organi¬ 
zations  asked  that  the  whole  affair 
continue  in  the  top-secret  category 
until  the  Department  has  a  chance  to 
complete  tabulation  of  all  answers  to 
all  survey  questions  and  until  some 
definite  recommendations  can 
emerge.  The  subcommittee  further 
asked  USDA  to  analyze  all  county 
reports.  Previously,  the  plan  was  to 
analyze  only  State  reports,  with 
analysis  of  10  per  cent  of  the  county 
reports  as  a  check  on  accuracy  of 
the  States. 

USDA  estimates  that  this  work 
will  take  at  lease  until  May-  1.  This 
will  throw  the  Review  at  least  par¬ 
tially  out  of  the  Congressional  arena, 
since  the  session  will  probably  end 
no  more  than  two  months  later,  bar¬ 
ring  unexpected  new  emergencies; 
out  of  the  Congressional  arena,  but 
into  the  political  scene  —  or  out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  which 
will  probably  be  more  pleasant  for 
farmers. 

In  Congress  the  Review  is  destined 
to  be  attacked  and  defended  on  strict¬ 
ly  political  terms.  Administration 
supporters  will  say  the  review  pre¬ 
sents  a  complete  and  accurate  picture 
of  farmer-thinking.  At  least  some 
Republicans  will  charge  fraud  and 
will  say  USDA  slanted  the  answers 
to  fit  its  own  opinions.  If  the  results 
of  the  voting  are  released  not  too 
long  before  election  time,  the  farm¬ 
ers  can  tell  what  both  sides  really 
think  of  the  Review.  Those  who 
campaign  in  favor  of  programs  that 
the  Review  says  farmers  want,  ob¬ 
viously  believe  the  Review  was  fair 
and  accurate.  Any  who  openly  cam¬ 
paign  in  rural  areas  against  policies 
advanced  by  the  Review  must  cer¬ 
tainly  think  the  thing  was  a  fraud. 

The  subcommittee  did  little  to  help 
USDA  get  off  the  hot  spot.  The  De- 
partment,  alarmed  at  charges  to  the 
effect  that  the  Review  is  a  mask  to 
cover  purely  political  motives,  has 
been  seeking  to  channel  Review  re¬ 
sults  more  and  more  into  the  safer 
held  of  suggestions  as  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  USDA  functions. 
But  the  subcommittee,  farm  and 
church  organizations  not  connected 
with  the  Government  and  little 
effected  by  political  charges  and 
countercharges,  won’t  hear  of  it. 

The  subcommittee  went  even 
further.  It  asked  for  new  farmer - 
meetings  after  the  present  Review  is 
completed,  at  which  one  issue  would 
De  taken  up  at  a  time.  The  Review 
was  very  broad,  covering  the  whole 
Wide  range  of  farm  programs,  and 
nere  was  some  thought  that  the 
arrners  might  not  have  been  able  to 
swallow  so  much  at  one  chew.  It 
was  asked,  also,  that  these  meetings 
f  ®  a  time  of  the  year  when 

armers  are  not  so  busy,  so  they  can 


give  more  attention  to  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

tjc  H:  *  %  % 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  now  has  two  Congressional 
committees  ready  and  anxious  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  operations.  A  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  (D., 
Miss.),  has  already  issued  a  report, 
but  intends  to  investigate  further. 

With  the  Whitten  report,  sharply 
critical  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  already  on  tap,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  plans  to  delve  more  deeply 
into  CCC  transactions  and  Whitten 
has  announced  he  will  turn  over  his 
findings  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  latter  group  made 
staff  investigations  into  varied 
charges  over  the  recess  months, 
came  back  and  got  $50,000  from  the 
Senate  to  finance  a  full-dress  investi¬ 
gation. 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Brannan  promises  every  coop¬ 
eration  with  both  probes  and  insists 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
neither  dishonest  or  negligent.  He 
says  that  USDA’s  complaint  and 
investigation  branch  started  the 
whole  uproar  over  the  celebrated 
grain  shortages.  This  Agriculture 
agency  discovered  the  mess,  reported 
it  so  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  able  to  bring  its  charges 
in  the  first  place,  and  instituted 
prosecutions. 

Brannan  has  asked  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  chairman,  Sen. 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr.  (D.,  La.)  to 
call  in  the  warehousemen  involved 
for  their  stories.  Brannan  has  been 
puzzled  right  along  about  why  people 
are  so  ready  to  blame  an  agency 
stolen  from  and  do  not  say  a  word 
about  the  private  citizens  who  did 
the  stealing.  Brannan  told  Ellender 
that  “until  the  elevator  operators 
and  warehousemen  who  converted 
the  grain  to  their  own  use  are  called 
to  explain  their  wrongdoings,  the 
full  story  will  not  be  known  to  the 
public  and  there  is  real  danger  that 
the  acts  of  a  small  number  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  businessmen  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  public  confidence  in  the  career 
employees  and  service  of  this  De¬ 
partment  of  Government.” 

*  *  *  Hs  *  * 

iThe  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
plans  to  issue  a  single  master  price 
ceiling  regulation  for  all  fresh  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  near  future,  it  was 
officially  announced  last  month. 

Only  those  vegetables  which  reach 
100  per  cent  of  parity,  legal  mini¬ 
mum  at  which  ceilings  can  be  estab¬ 
lished,  would  come  under  the  regula¬ 
tion.  But  OPS  would  have  the 
machinery  ready  under  such  an  over¬ 
all  rule  to  slap  ceilings  down  as  soon 
as  the  100  per  cent  of  parity  level 
was  reached. 

OPS  made  this  decision  known  at 
a  meeting  with  onion  industry  ad¬ 
visory  committee  last  week.  Ceilings 
on  onions  are  expected  very  shortly 
unless  something  unforeseen  happens 
to  onion  prices.  The  committee  wast¬ 
ed  little  time  asking  that  price  ceil¬ 
ings  not  be  placed  on  onions.  They 
were  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  experience  of  the  potato  com¬ 
mittee  which  resigned  en  masse  when 
OPS  made  it  clear  that  potato  price 
lids  were  in  the  cards.  The  potato 
people  were  thereafter  unable  to 
advise  OPS  as  to  industry  problems 
and  the  resulting  regulations  were 
most  unpalatable  to  the  industry. 

The  onion  people  asked  for  higher 
prices  for  white  than  for  yellow, 
since  yellow  yields  more  per  acre 
and  farmers  would  stop  production 
of  white  varieties  unless  there  is  a 
price  differential.  They  also  recom¬ 
mended  seasonal  price  differentials 
to  compensate  for  storage  costs  and 
loss  of  onion  weight  in  storage. 

Meanwhile,  as  this  month  began, 
OPS  had  given  no  sign  of  its  inten¬ 
tions,  if  any,  to  change  potato  price 
regulations  so  as  to  reflect  more 
closely  usual  potato  marketing  prac¬ 
tices.  Harry  Land© 


HOT  WATER  WHEN  AND  WHERE 

'  ,„v'  ""  . 

YOU  WANT  IT!  \ 


Designed  especially  for  you  —  rMhJY. 
the  ingenious  STRAUSS  Elec-  £ 
trie  Dairy  Water  Heater  works 
automatically  either  on  your  L  J 
regular  water  pressure  line  or  pH  „ 
by  “pouring  in”  .  .  .  Plug  in  anywhere 
.  . .  Pour  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  —  draw 
off  a  pail  of  hot!  No  waiting.' 

Heats  water  fast  —  and  heavy  insula¬ 
tion  3  inches  thick  keeps  it  hot! 

15  gallon  capacity.  Economical  to  op¬ 
erate —  uses  only  2  kilowatts  an  hour 
when  heating.  Thermostatic  control 
keeps  power  use  at  minimum.  Low 
cost ;  fully  guaranteed.  Ten 
year  warranty  on  tank. 

Call  on  your  UNIVERSAL 
dealer  for  complete  information 
or  write  to  the  factory. 


15  0*1.  STRAUSS  WTE8  B£*Tf& 


UNIVERSAL  also  offers  you  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  STRAUSS  Electric  Wafer  Heaters  for 
abundant  hot  water  in  your  home.  30, 
SO,  66  and  80  gallon  capacities.  A 
STRAUSS  Gas  Wafer  Heater,  too,  in  30 
gallon  capacity. 


Branches  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

U  NIVE RSAL  Ml  LKI  NG 
MACHINE  DIVISION 

^  National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Dept  R-3  *•  Hagerstown,  M& 


RITEWAY 


WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

Entirely— different  In 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

ALS0  .^o.t?-'BURNING  furnaces  &.  BOILERS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


nr  6-c 


KARRISONBURS,  VIR6MRA 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


GLIDER”  SWEEPRAKES 


Moves  hay  or  bundle  groin. 

Automatic  push-off.  Use 
with  tractor,  car,  truck. 

Jeep.  Hundreds 
satisfied  users. 

Illustrated  folder 
•«ni  free.  __ 

LOAD  KING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Kingman,  Kansas 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnaei 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  po 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address 
WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEl 


fx&mfr  Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats,  v 
Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 


,,V'*  LJku  j-aiaiors  perlorm  the  same 

function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
THI  AZOLE —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 

Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 

EASY  TO  USE—  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  17,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylors 
Teat  Dilators 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


with 

VETERINARY 

APPROVED 


MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 


the  ONLY  cloth-covered  dilators  WITH¬ 
OUT  wires . in  choice  of  2  sizes 


FOR  SORE,  SCAB  and  INJURED  TEATS 

Packed  in  Antiseptic  Satve  that  fights  in¬ 
fection,  soothes  inflamed  tissues  and  promotes 
rapid  healing.  Safe,  effective  FLEX-O  Dilators 
oct  in  three  important  ways: 


1.  Carry  medication  INTO  teat  canal. 


At  your  dealer,  or  order  p.p. 
MONTCLAIR  3,  NEW  JERSEY 


2.  Absorb  irritating  secretions,  provide  sooth¬ 
ing  relief  and  help  shorten  duration  of 
injury  and  infection. 

3.  Keep  teat  canal  normally  open  until  healed 
end  encourage  regular  milk  flow  to  help 
maintain  production. 


SPECIFY  SIZE 

REGULAR  for  small  or 
LARGE  for  long  or  far 
48  Dilalors. . . . 

24  Dilators.... 


Raauest  FREE  folder  on  complete  REX-0  line 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 


MEYER  WAY,  using  Meyer  Hay  Conditioner, 
cures  hay  35%  to  50%  sooner— saves  the 
day  that  makes  the  hay!  Stems  dry  fast  as 
leaves...teaves  stay  on...hay  retains  color, 
protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Hay  cured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth 
more  to  sell  or  feed.  Danger  of  sun  burn¬ 
ing,  bleaching  or  rain  spoilage  is  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  962  MORTON,  ILL. 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


NEW  /6" 
LIGHTWEIGHT  5/\W.!T'5 
L  fMB/NG  -  TRIMMING  MARVEZ/ 

Dealer  Opportunity 


LOMBARD.  Jsh/ahdMdss,  Dept  C 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 


WOOD 


>v 
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[CONCRETE 

Write  for  literaturee  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.' 


CORONA 


OINTMENT 

-4- oncel908 


For  cow’s  teats  and  udder — minor  wounds, 
galls  of  livestock — chapped  hands — cracked 
skin.  Odorless  antiseptic  in  extra-rich  sooth¬ 
ing  Wool-fat-plus  base.  So  good  for  the  skinl 
8-oz.  can  1.00  at  dealers.  TRIAL  SAMPLE  10c 

Write  today  “CORONA”  Bo:.  17H3,  Kenton,  Ohio 


ROSA  RAY’S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

We  will  develop  8-12-1  exposur  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
or  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31, 
1952.  Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only  — 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty  ,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Photo:  U.  S.  Forest  Service 


Maple  tree  products  from  farm  woodlands  can  be  a  profitable  source  of 
income  as  with  any  other  crop.  This  excellent  stand  of  large  sugar  maples 
is  in  the  sugarbush  of  K.  H.  Atwood  near  Bridgewater  Corners ,  Windsor 

County,  Vermont. 


Maple  Sugar  Making 


It  is  with  considerable  anticipation 
that  anyone  who  has  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  maple  syrup 
looks  to  the  time,  usually  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  into  April,  when  the  snow 
crust  softens  in  the  woods,  the  ice 
breaks  along  the  brooks  or  around 
the  banks  of  the  old  mill  pond,  and 
with  freezing  nights  and  thawing 
days  the  sap  starts  “flowin’’. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

TIME  &  LABOR 


CHECK  FARMWA 
BARN  CLEANER 

V  Today'*  Biggest  Valbe  In  the 
Bam  Cleaner  Field. 


Leads  in  Modem  Design 
Quality  and  Proved 
Performance. 


Sturdy  Roller  Chain 
Drive  Unit 

Husky  13  and  18  Ton 
Pinless  Gutter 
Chain. 

Pities* — Passe*  Grade 
A  Inspection. 


■■  ■ 


First  cmd  Foremost  Manufacturers 
Of  Circular  Bam  Cleaners 

See  Your  Dealer — Write  for  Catalog 


THE  FARMWAY  CO. 

Manawa,  Wisconsin 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


—100  RAZOR  BLADES  $1.00  DOUBLE  EDGE - 

Guaranteed  finest  surgical  steel.  5  Toothbrushes  $1.00. 
Dupont  Nylon  bristles.  Individually  wrapped. 

Famous  Brand.  Why  Pay  More? 

NYCLO,  2079  SECOND  AVE-.  N.  Y.  29-G 


OAT  &  RYE  THRESHERS 

With  Binder  attachment.  Also  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters.  W.  G.  RUNKLES’  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
185  OAKLAND  ST.,  TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


NO  HORNS  \sHmr, 


One  application  of  Dr, 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid,  j 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  4 
^  Morris.  |2,  N.Y.  ' 


Dr.  Naylor's 

oeHORNing 

PASTE 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

East  St.,  Keyser,  W.Va 
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That  is  when  the  farmer  drives  his 
team  of  horses,  or  yoke  of  oxen,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  sugar  house 
to  get  a  load  of  buckets  and  covers, 
which  have  been  stored  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  then  begins  to  tap  the  maple 
trees,  drive  in  the  spouts,  hang  the 
buckets  and  put  on  the  covers. 

To  tap  the  trees,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  tapping  bit  of  a  size  to  fit  the 
spout.  A  hole  is  bored  into  the  tree 
and  the  spout  driven  in  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  Then  the  bucket  is  hung  on  the 
spout  and  the  cover  put  on.  If  it  is 
real  sap  weather,  you  will  soon  hear 
the  tap-tap  of  the  sap  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bucket.  As  soon  as~  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  sap  ceases  to  flow 
and  everything  freezes  solid;  and 
then  it  warms  up  as  soon  as  the  sun 
rises.  That  is  the  ideal  sugaring 
weather.  It  gives  the  farmer  and  his 
help  plenty  of  time  to  do  the  morning 
chores  and  be  ready  to  start,  for  the 
sugarbush  by  the  time  the  sap  starts 
running,  or  the  sun  has  loosened  the 
ice  in  the  buckets  so  they  can  start 
to  gather  the  sap.  To  do  this,  some¬ 
one  goes  to  each  tree  and  removes 
the  bucket  or  buckets,  as  some  trees 
are  large  enough  to  hang  several 
buckets.  The  sap  from  each  bucket 
is  emptied  into  a  large  gathering 
pail.  In  most  sugar  places  each  sap 
bucket  is  provided  with  a  cover  ,to 
keep  out  snow  and  rain,  as  sap  will 
often  run  best  when  it  is  raining,  and 
without  covers  this  sap  would  have 
to  be  emptied  on  the  ground,  as  rain 
water  would  make  the  syrup  very 
dark  in  color. 

As  the  sap  is  gathered,  it  is  emp¬ 
tied  into  a  gathering  tank  on  a  sled 
and,  when  this  is  full,  it  is  drawn 
by  the  team  to  the  sugar  house, 
where  from  a  higher  elevation  it  is 
allowed  to  run  through  a  hose  or 
pipe  into  a  large  storage  tank,  usually 
just  outside  or  within  the  sugar 
house.  From  this  tank  it  runs  into 
the  evaporator  as  needed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
in  a  quiet  countryside  than  a  good 
looking  sugar  house  located  on  a 
hillside,  with  a  well  filled  woodshed, 
surrounded  by  a  setting  of  old  maples 
and  a  stand  of  young  saplings,  with 
a  beautiful  view  of  a  snowclad 
valley  below. 

Sugaring  is  neither  all  fun  nor  all 
profit,  but  it  can  be  a  little  of  both, 
if  managed  properly.  It  takes  a  large 
amount  of  wood  to  boil  the  sap  down, 
but  many  farmers  plan  to  get  the 
wood  when  they  cannot  do  other 
farm  work.  The  sugaring  season 
gives  the  farmer  a  little  extra  profit 
just  before  it  is  time  to  work  on  the 
land.  A  normal  season  lasts  about 
two  or  three  weeks.  Although  it  often 
varies  with  unusual  weather. 
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The  clouds  of  steam  escaping  from 
a  sugar  house  tells  the  passerby  that 
sugaring  is  on,  and  “the  sap’s  a’- 
boiling”.  The  evaporator  is  arranged 
so  that  a  steady  stream  of  sap  is  sup¬ 
plied  and  the  liquid  is  kept  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth.  The  evaporator  is  divided 
into  sections  and  the  sap  passes  by 
gravity  from  one  section  to  the  next 
according  to  its.  sweetness,  until  it 
reaches  the  section  from  which  the 
finished  syrup  is  drawn.  The  density 
of  syrup  is  determined  by  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  or  an  experienced  person 
can  tell  when  it  “leather  aprons”. 
As  the  syrup  is  drawn  from  the  evap¬ 
orator,  it  is  strained  through  felt  to 
remove  the  nitre,  or  sand  as  it  is 
sometimes  called;  or  it  may  be  set¬ 
tled  in  large  cans.  The  syrup  may 
then  be  put  into  suitable  sized  tin 
cans  and  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Some  of  the  maple  syrup  may 
be  made  into  sugar  and  put  into  pails 
or  other  containers  or  made  into 
sugar  cakes.  For  this  the  syrup  has 
to  be  boiled  longer.  Some  sugar 
houses  have  a  second  arch  on  which 
the  sugar  is  cooked  while  others 
complete  this  process  in  the  farmer’s 
house.  This  is  the  stage  when  there 
is  likely  to  be  company  from  the 
younger  or  older  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  enjoy  a  “sugarin’-off”, 
which  means  syrup  or  wax  spead  on 
pans  of  snow  and  eaten  to  their 
hearts’  content.  Plain  doughnuts  and 
sour  pickles  just  seem  to  belong  to 
a  real  sugarin’-off  party. 

The  quality  of  syrup  is  determined 
more  or  less  by  the  care  the  farmer 
gives  it  at  every  stage.  The  more 
completely  all  bark  or  any  other 
foreign  material  is  kept  from  it  by 
careful  straining,  and  the  more 
quickly  it  can  be  converted  from  sap 
to  syrup,  the  finer  and  clearer  will 
be  the  finished  product. 

Just  one  good  sugar  season  should 
convince  anyone  that  there  can  be 
nothing  pleasanter  or  sweeter  than 
the  fun  of  sugaring  in  the  early 
Springtime  —  there’s  certainly  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  M.  E.  Hastings 

Vermont 


Underground  Water 
Backs  Up 

I  have  owned  my  property  for  24 
years.  During  that  time  there  has 
been  a  small  underground  stream 
flowing  across  it,  indicated  by  the 
grass  being  greener.  This  stream 
went  down  the  adjoining  meadow 
never  coming  to  the  surface  for  at 
least  1,000  feet.  The  field  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  of  field  tile. 

During  the  past  five  years  this 
meadow  has  been  cut  up  into  lots 
and  sold,  with  each  lot  owner 
grading  to  a  highway  level.  Without 
any  doubt,  in  digging  cellars,  some 
of  these  field  tile  have  been  cut  or 
plugged.  Water  now  stands  next  to 
my  land  where  it  never  stood  before. 
I  raised  part  of  my  lot  but  the  water 
still  rises.  I  have  lost  one  shade 
tree  and  expect  two  elms  to  follow. 

On  the  other  side  of  my  land  two 
new  houses  have  been  built  and  the 
outlets  from  their  septic  tanks  gel 
into  the  stream  under  my  land  and 
into  this  pond. 

I  shall  appreciate  any  advice  or 
suggestions  you  may  give.  a.  l.  r. 

Your  problem  seems  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Underground,  or  percolating, 
waters  have  flowed  through  your  lot 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Formerly, 
the  water  went  down  the  meadow 
below  your  lot,  “never  coming  to 
the  surface  for  at  least  1,000  feet.” 
A  number  of  lines  of  field  tile  had 
carried  the  water  away.  Within  the 
past  years,  however,  the  meadow  has 
been  sold  off  into  lots,  and  new 
houses  and  premises  established.  In 
digging  cellars  and  the  like,  some  of 
the  tile  have  probably  been  cut  or 
plugged,  so  that  water  now  stands 
next  to  your  lot  “where  it  never 
stood  before,”  despite  the  fact  that 
you  have  raised  part  of  your  lot.  You 
ask  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

I  fear  you  can  do  nothing  about 
it,  other  than  either  to  raise  your 
lot  more,  or  install  drainage  pipes 
under  your  lot  that  will  draw  the 
water  off.  These  are  drainage  waters 
of  a  percolating  nature,  and  under 
the  New  York  decisions  the  land- 
owners  below  you  into  whose  land 
they  flow  from  your  lot,  are  entitled 
to  do  anything,  within  reason,  that 
they  can  devise  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  water — just  the  same  as 
you  can  do  anything  on  your  lot 
you  wish  to  do  to  protect  your 
rights.  R.  n.  b. 
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m  Gives  Chicks  « 

faster  Growth 

£ven  With  Vitamin  Bn 
Antibiotics  In  Feed 
AND 

Prevents  %  OCCIDIOSIS 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 


O.s.  (Growth  Stimulation)  FACTOR 

Profit-Proved  By 
Thousands  of  Poultry  Raisers 

"I  raise  1000  pullets  yearly.  Have  used 
Ren-o-sal  for  8  years.  It  helps  them  grow 
faster  and  lay  earlier.” 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Peters 
Le  Mars,  Iowa 


Preferred  Drinking  Water 
Medicine — Easy-To-Use  Tablets 


-dn  tests  with  90,000  chickens,  those 
/receiving  REN-O-SAL  gained  weight 
1 1 5  %  faster.  Pullets  mature  quicker 
■at  greater  weights.  Start  laying 
up-  to  15  days  earlier;  are  in  better 
shape  to  lay  more  eggs  throughout  the 
year.  Test-proved  Ren-O-SAL  gives  faster 
growth  even  with  Vitamin  BIt  and 
Antibiotics  in  the  feed.  Larger  doses  prevent 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens. 
Reduces  weight  loss  and  stunting. 

Successful  poultry  raisers,  everywhere, 
use  Ren-o-SAL  for  these  profit- benefits. 
Tablets  for  drinking  water  or  powder  for 
feed.  Buy  REN-O-SAL  at  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

+ 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

,  ask  for 
+  ' 

+ 


+  -f  + 


Dr. 

SALSBURY'S 

Wonderful  Results 

Raising:  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read 
her  experience:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 

Complete  Line 

STARTING  BATTERIES 
GROWING  BATTERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PLANTS 

Meet  all  requirements 
of  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog 
with  factory  saving  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 
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Grange  shelters 

&  Brooder  Houses 


*5  Pullet  Shelter  $33.85 
150  Pullet  Shelter  $71.50 
Send  for  Free  Literature  . 

W.  B.  Booher  Equipment  Co.,  M.  C.  52,  Warren,  Ohio 


How  Many  Chicks  ? 

Those  who  are  making  plans  for 
the  1952  crop  of  pullets  must  decide 
on  the  number  of  day  old  chicks  to 
buy.  Perhaps  past  experience  will  be 
a  good  guide  in  this  connection. 
Some  who  are  beginners  may  have 
too,  optimistic  an  outlook  as  to 
brooding  and  rearing  operations. 

Like  everything  else  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  variation  from  farm  to 
farm.  For  example,  Cornell  cost 
account  reports  for  1949  indicate  that 
one  farm  raised  84  per  cent  of  the 
chicks  started,  while  another  raised 
69  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the 
per  cent  raised  from  year  to  year 
does  not  vary  a  great  deal  on  farms 
where  chicks  have  been  raised  by 
experienced  operators.  Over  a  three- 
year  period  (1947,  1948  and  1949) 
one  of  the  farms  concerned  in  the 
Cornell  report  had  an  82-85-84  per¬ 
centage  of  chicks  raised. 

Surveys  made  in  several  States 
may  be  of  help  in  deciding  how 
many  chicks  are  needed  in  order 
to  have  the  right  number  of  mature 
pullets  to  house  for  replacement 
purposes.  On  a  basis  of  1,000  good 
pullets  to  be  placed  in  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  an  Indiana  survey  shows  that 
1,318  sexed  White  Leghorn  chicks 
were  needed,  but  2,365  were  required 
in  the  case  of  straight-run  chicks. 
A  Michigan  report  shows  the  need 
for  buying  2,381  straight-run  chicks 
to  produce  the  required  1,000  pullets. 
A  three-year  average  from  Utah 
shows  the  number  to  be  2,571,  while 
an  Oregon  report  indicates  2,598.  A 
New  York  State  Light  Breed — Heavy 
Breed  survey  made  by  Cornell  lists 
the  following  data:  1,214  light  breed 
sexed  chicks  or  2,688  straight-run 
chicks  to  do  the  job  of  furnishing 
1,000  pullets.  In  the  case  of  heavy 
breeds  the  required  numbers  of 
chicks  were  1,357  sexed,  but  3,201 
straight -run. 

Reducing  this  information,  and 
considering  others,  one  should  plan 
on  about  1,200  sexed  chicks  or  2,500 
straight-run  chicks  to  furnish  a  re¬ 
placement  quota  of  1,000  good  ready 
to  lay  pullets. 

With  the  development  of  the 
specialized  production  of  broilers, 
many  egg  farmers  have  given  up 
the  purchase  of  straight-run  chicks. 
Those  who  have  built  new  brooder 
houses  in  recent  years  have  planned 
on  capacities  for  sexed  chicks  only, 
as  they  are  not  interested  in  produc¬ 
ing  broilers  as  a  sideline  to  egg 
farming.  A  second  factor  in  making 
sexed  chicks  popular  is  the  fact  that 
less  labor  is  required.  On  the  other 
hand  the  poultryman  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  retail  business  will  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  the  straight-run  chicks, 
as  he  will  need  the  cockerels  to  sell 
for  meat.  D.  H.Horton 
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New  Officers  of  N.  E. 
Poultry  and  Egg  Institute 

The  following  are  the  new  officers 
of  the  New  England  Poultry  and  Egg 
Institute,  elected  at  the  Institute’s 
annual  meeting  held  in  Avon,  Mass., 
last  month:  chairman,  Ernest  W. 
Campbell,  Gonic,  N.  H.;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Philip  J.  Wadhams,  E.  Hartford, 
Conn.;  secy.,  George  E.  Durgin, 
Wakefield,  Mass.;  and  treas.,  Ralph 
C.  Calley,  Boston,  Mass.  On  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  are:  Ernest  W.  Camp¬ 
bell;  O.  Edward  Lafreniere,  Allenton, 
R.  I.;  and  Walter  F.  Wood,  Jr.,  Hol- 
liston,  Mass.,  representing  State 
poultry  associations;  Cleveland  Stan- 
nard,  Durham,  Conn.;  Philip  J.  Wad- 
hams;  and  Andrew  Christie,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  representing  egg  and 
poultry  cooperatives;  Sidney  I.  Dean, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  George  E.  Durgin; 
and  Joseph  G.  Bond,  Boston,  Mass., 
representing  commercial  firms;  and 
Waldo  W.  Chick,  Wells,  Maine;  Glenn 
F.  Shaw,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Ralph  C. 
Calley,  George  B.  Angevine,  Warren, 
Conn.;  and  Joseph  Russo,  Hope  Val¬ 
ley,  R.  I.,  as  members  at  large. 


Do  Aircraft  Bother 
Poultry? 

One  of  our  readers  asks  about  the 
effects  of  low-flying  airplanes  (500 
feet  or  less)  on  poultry  flocks. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  poul- 
trymen  who  may  have  had  some 
actual  experience  near  airfields.  Do 
low-flying  planes  seem  to  affect  the 
birds  and,  if  so,  is  the  trouble  due 
to  noise  or  shadow? 

All  replies  should  be  addressed  to 
“Airplane  Question,”  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 
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shows 
how  to 

INCREASE 
EGG  INCOME 
up  to  47% 

My  big  full  color  catalog  shows  how  you  can  get  top 
market  prices  .  .  .  shows  how  Pennsylvania  Farms 
Hatchery’s  chicks  give  you  an  extra  bonus  in  added 
production  and  large  egg  size  .  .  .  how  you'll  profit 
from  meat,  too.  Pennsylvania  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  floeks  —  the  highest  record  producing  stock 
in  our  24  yr.  history. 

—  B.  C.  RAFFENSBERGER,  Owner-Mgr. 
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make  the  difference... for  eggs. ..for  meat 

For  11  years  we’ve  used  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from 
America’s  finest  breeders.  3130  R.  O.  P.  Breeding 
Sires  added  again  this  year  including  Nation’s  top 
Leghorns  from  Burr,  and  Durgin  New  Hamps. 
Dams’  records : 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  250  to  350  EGGS 

NEW  H AMPSH  IRES  .  224  to  327  EGGS 

R.  I.  REDS  .  270  to  324  EGGS 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  233  to  301  EGGS 

WHITE  ROCKS  .  226  to  326  EGGS 

HAMP-ROCKS  (sex-linked  egg 

cross)  .  224  to  323  EGGS 

ROCK-HAMPS  (barred  egg  and 

broiler  cross)  .  219  to  336  EGGS 

Percentage  of  R.  O.  P.  Breeders  in  each  breed:  Leg¬ 
horns  67.8%,  New  Hamps  45.7%,  R.  I.  Reds  23.6%, 
W.  Rocks  43.8%,  Barred  Rocks  57.9%,  Sex-Link 
Cross  39.5%,  Rock-Hamp  Cross  34.3%. 

Also  barrel-breasted  NORTHWESTERS,  meat  chicken  sensation 

Write  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  Calendar. Cata¬ 
log  and  LOW  BABY 
CHICK  PRICES. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.  Box  ft,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 
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Make 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ’’Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  ( Red-Rock  Cross )  are  just  about  as 
good  as  odr  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CAPONETTES 

ARE  PRODUCED  WITH 
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Buy  Chicks  That  Live 

Unusually  high  resistance  to  Leukosis  by  Reliable 
Reds  is  reported  by  our  customers — evidence  that 
our  elimination  efforts  are  paying  off. 

The  incidence  of  this  and  other  diseases  is  re¬ 
markably  low  in  Reliable  Reds.  Our  livability 
achievement  is  largely  the  result  of  this  bred- 
in  resistance.  ,  .  _  , 

Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  your  flock 
should  do  as  well?  _ 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DETAILED  FOLDER. 


|  Box  5  Brimfiaid,  j 
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Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  5  Heavy  Breeds  from 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  outstanding  liva¬ 
bility,  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  4  wk.  old 
Started  Chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND! 


•  Because  Capette  Pellets  act 
swiftly  and  surely  — with  “no 
misses” ...  no  tearing  of  skin  — 
they  are  America’s  most  widely 
used  pellet  for  producing  uni¬ 
formly  fine  and  tender  poultry. 

This  overwhelming  preference 
reflects  the  confidence  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  when  you  treat  your  birds 
with  original  Capette  Pellets.  Ask 
for  them  by  name,  with  special 
automatic  implanter,  from  your 
dealer,  today !  Use  only  as  directed. 

FREE  SELLING  KIT 
TO  BOOST  CAP0NETTE  SALES 
Includes  samples  of  recipe' 
folders,  window  streamers, 
newspaper  ads  and  special 
Caponette  cartons  plus  selling 
plan.  Write  dept.  22. 


>  ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  1052,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry. Inc.,  Cumberland,  Ind. 
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KERR’S  EGG  LINE  CHICKS 

—high  speed  laying  strains 

KERR’S  BROILER  LINE 

—real  meat  type  chicks 

KERR’S  DUAL  PURPOSE  CHICKS 

—proven  meat-egg  strains 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 
Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm 
19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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74e  BUY-WORD 
for  Successful 
Poultrymen  and 
Dairymen 


HARPER  FEED  MILLS,  INC. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.  •  WASHINGTON,  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul- 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines— Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


iyht  Start  for  Greater  Profits 

T°  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’ 
Chicks.  Our  progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the 
inherent  abilities  to  live  and  produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN-RED  Crosses,  and  R.  I.  REDS 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for 

information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


The  BUY  for  1952. ..WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


[U.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum-Passed 

Breeders  Vaccinated^ 
for  Newcastle 

V 

’Every  Chick  Backed 
by  42  Years  of  Rigid 
Flock  improvement^ 

imtDEB  wTayi 

I  From  This  Ad  or  I 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  HATCHERY,  Dept.  5,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  vears  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have  „  . 

built  up  the  profit  producing  ability  . 

of  WOLF  CHICKS.  7  Popular  Breeds.  AAA  Special  Spec.  Mating 

Mating  Mating  2  Wks.  Old 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $15.50  $16.50  $22.50 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.' .  30.00  31.00  38.00  I 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00  4.00  ..  / 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks. .. .  15.50  16.50  22.50 

Pullets  of  above  breeds .  21.00  22.00  28.50 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds .  12.00  13.00  19.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  16.00  17.00  23.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  14.00  ..  20.00 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Cockerels  from  Specialty 
Breeders.  ONLY  $1.00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two-week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs&  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Rocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Ctean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5, MOSCOW,  PENNA, 


BROAD  CROSSES! 

More  Meat  —  Less  Time  — 

Bigger  Profits  with  Garri¬ 
son’s  amazing  new  Broad 
White  and  Broad  Buff 
Crosses.  Big,  vigorous  birds 
that  feather  quickr  develop 
fast.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
free  catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialists  in  Meat  Birds,  Dept.  E-4,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  b^iPd  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200.000  big. 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Barred  A  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  X 
Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 
Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks 

Bio  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns.  . .  . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  A 
Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra-Whites . 

Light  Brahmas,  White  A  Black  Giants 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps,  S.  L. 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons 


} 

ii 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$12.95  $17.95  $13.90 


12.95 

13.95 

15.95 


28.00 

29.90 

19.95 


3.95 

5.95 
17.00 


fine  Per  100 
Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst..  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


JO-95 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


March  1,  1952 


The  Eye  Appeal  in  Prepackaging 


More  and  more  farmers  and 
poultrymen  are  becoming  interested 
in  selling  poultry  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  trend  in  the  retailing  of 
poultry  meat  is  definitely  towards 
prepackaging.  This  is  true  in  the 
larger  retail  establishments  and 
many  producer-processors  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  do  likewise.  In  many  areas 
the  prepackaging  of  poultry  neces¬ 
sitates  a  new  system  of  pricing  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  addition,  it  often  means  that 
a  particular  group  of  customers  must 
be  won  over  to  the  new  system. 
Price  comparisons,  on  the  part  of 
buyers,  between  the  old  and  the 
new  method  of  merchandising  are 
inevitable.  Prepackaging  has  many 
advantages  for  retailer  and  consumer. 

In  most  retail  stores  selling  New 
York  dressed  poultry  (birds  weighed 
with  the  head  and  feet  attached  and 
the  entrails  within  the  body  cavity), 
the  man  behind  the  counter  evis¬ 
cerates  the  bird  without  additional 
charge.  The  customer  selects  the  bird 
she  desires,  and  then  waits  for  the 
bird  to  be  processed  and  wrapped. 
The  fresh  eviscerated  birds  are  often 
processed  by  the  same  man  and 
packaged  attractively  before  the  cus¬ 
tomer  enters  the  store.  The  buyer 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  product 


to  be  processed. 

Many  retailers  are  going  to  use  the 
New  York  dressed  price  to  bring 
customers  to  their  stores.  Farmer- 
retailers  with  the  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  raised  the  product  on 
their  own  farms,  have  the  con¬ 
sumers  coming  to  their  salesroom  be¬ 
cause  the  fresh,  farm-dressed  prod¬ 
ucts  are  more  desirable.  Good  pre¬ 
packaging  helps  the  farmer  to  dis¬ 
tribute  his  labor,  and  the  product  is 
more  attractive  than  when  viewed  in 
the  New  York  dressed  state.  The 
markup  to  the  eviscerated  or  pack¬ 
age  weight  should  be  fair  for  both 
parties  concerned. 

If  New  York  dressed  birds  are 
worth  40  cents  per  pound,  then  the 
markup  to  the  eviscerated  weight 
should  be  approximately  40  per  cent. 
Forty  per  cent  of  40  cents  equals  16 
cents;  the  selling  price  per  pound 
would  therefore  be  56  cents.  On  the 
average  this  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  cost  of  the  more 
attractive  packaging  material. 1  In 
fact,  some  farmers  and  poultrymen 
in  highly  competitive  areas  have 
found  a  markup  of  30  per  cent  ade¬ 
quate,  and  that  it  still  covered  the 
extra  cost  of  packaging. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Step  No.  1  in  packaging  fowl  —  Placing  the  cut  up  fowl  in  box. 


Step  No.  2  —  Facing  the  package  with  the  most  attractive  parts  on  top. 


Step  No.  3  —  The  final  package,  ready  for  the  consumer. 
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QoodEggs  are  Always  Clean  Eggs 


Top  quality  in  eggs  begins  in  the 
poultry  house.  The  hens  must  be 
healthy  and  must  be  kept  clean  if 
eggs  having  a  low  bacterial  count 
are  to  be  produced.  The  organisms 
causing  spoilage  are  common  in  dirt 
and  manure.  Clean  eggs  will  be  low 
in  bacterial  count,  and  their  protect¬ 
ive  coating  should  not  be  washed  off. 

Experiments  in  Egg  Cleaning 

When  eggs  are  produced  under 
clean,  sanitary  conditions,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  their  being  washed 
or  otherwise  cleaned  in  fact  it  is 
better  not  to  clean  them  at  all.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
many  egggs  produced  are  stained  and 
dirty  due  to  various  causes.  In  some 
recent  tests  conducted  at  Cornell  it 
was  found  that  clean  unwashed  eggs 
exhibited  just  as  good  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  as  eggs  washed  with  the  best 
materials  and  techniques. 

The  egg  washing  trials  at  Cornell 
covered  two  six-month  periods,  one 
in  1950  and  one  in  1951.  In  these  ex¬ 
periments  clean  unwashed  eggs,  and 
dirty  eggs  cleaned  by  various  meth¬ 
ods  were  stored  for  four,  five,  and 
six  months  at  29  degrees  F.  All  were 
candled  and  graded  when  fresh.  At 
the  end  of  the  storage  period  they 
were  held  for  seven  days  at  room 
temperature,  and  then  examined  for 
interior  quality  by  candling  by  the 
conventional  method  and  also  by 
ultra-violet  light.  Bacterial  counts 
were  also  made.  Approximately  one 
case  of  eggs  was  cleaned  by  each 
method.  Cleaning  was  complete 
within  24  hours  after  the  eggs  were 
laid,  and  all  washing  was  done  by 
machine. 

The  following  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  th£se  tests:  1  —  Clean 
unwashed  eggs  showed  no  spoilage* 
for  the  periods  covered.  2  —  Only 
two  of  the  dirty  unwashed  eggs 
spoiled.  3  —  Two  spoiled  eggs  were 
obtained  from  the  dirty  eggs  that 
were  dry  cleaned.  4  —  Significant 
spoilage  occurred  in  the  eggs  that 
were,  washed  with  plain-  water  at 
temperatures  below  155  degrees  F. 
5  —  No  spoilage  occurred  in  the  eggs 
washed  with  plain  water  at  tem¬ 
peratures  between  155  degrees  F. 
and  185  degrees  F.  However,  these 
high  temperatures  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  farm  practice 
because  of  the  danger  of  causing  al¬ 
bumin  coagulation.  Under  closely 
controlled  conditions,  such  as  were 
observed  in  this  test,  the  use  of  high 
temperature  water  can  destroy  most 
of  the  organisms  causing  egg  spoil¬ 
age,  but  in  the  hands  of  one  not 
skilled  in  this  method  the  resultant 
coagulation  of  the  albumin  from  the 
heat  can  be  worse  than  spoilage.  6  — 
Another  treatment,  proved  to  be 
successful,  was  cleaning  with  warm 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  120 
degrees  F.,’  to  which  was  added  a 
mixture  known  as  an  acid  quater¬ 
nary  ammonium  cleaner-sanitizer. 
No  spoilage  occurred  in  any  of  the 
trials  where  the  acid  quaternary  so¬ 
lution  was  used.  No  off  flavor  of  any 
kind  was  imparted  to  the  eggs 
washed  in  this  solution. 

The  results  of  these  tests  were 
presented  at  the  recent  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week  by  Professor  R.  F. 
Holland,  Cornell. 

Requirements  for  Washing 

In  his  discussion  Dr.  Haskell  men¬ 
tioned  in  part  that  if  eggs  are  to  be 
washed,  there  are  certain  require¬ 
ments  which  should  be  complied 
with,  frequent  gathering  of  eggs  at 
the  point  of  production  being,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  program. 

These  requirements  may  be  out¬ 
lined  as  follows:  1  —  Wash  eggs, 
when  washing  is  needed,  immediately 
after  gathering,  as  prompt  washing 
reduces  the  time  of  bacterial  contact 
with  the  shell.  2  —  Eggs  should  not 
be  collected  over  a  period  of  time 
with  a  view  of  storing  them  and 
later  washing  all  of  them  at  once. 
3  —  The  temperature  of  the  wash 
water  should  be  between  120  degrees 
F.  and  130  degrees  F.  The  recom¬ 
mended  temperatures  accomplish  two 
definite  objectives:  (a)  tendency  to 
close  pores  of  shell,  thus  to  some 
extent  blocking  entrance  of  bacteria; 
and  (b),  cleaning  powers  of  chemical 
cleaners  are  accelerated.  4  —  A  limit 
°f  washing  time  should  never  be 
more  than  60  seconds.  Rapid  washing 
is  possible  with  modern  cleaning  and 
sanitizing  aids,  and  with  suitable 
mechanical  egg  washing  equipment, 
a  — Following  the  rapid  washing, 
eggs  should  be  drained  and  dried  at 


once,  then  properly  stored.  If  the 
eggs  are  to  be  stored  for  any  ap¬ 
preciable  length  of  time  at  the  poul¬ 
try  farm,  storage  should  be  in  a 
humidified  room  at  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  6  —  No  more  than  five 
baskets  of  unclean  eggs  should  be 
washed  without  changing  the  wash 
waterl  This  permits  the  washing  of 
about  50  dozen  eggs,  in  one  solution.. 

Bacterial  Factors 

It  is  highly  important  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  all  the  bacterial  factors 
which  may  and  can  influence  the 
interior  bacterial  count  of  eggs. 

The  most  important  factors  exert¬ 
ing  such  an  influence  include:  1  — 
Health  of  the  hen.  Infection  of  the 
ovary  may  contaminate  the  egg  in¬ 
terior  before  the  surrounding  shell 
is  deposited.  2  —  Season  of  the  year; 
best  quality  eggs  for  storage  are  gen¬ 
erally  produced  in  April,  May,  and 
June.  3  —  Storage  temperature;  there 
is  practically  no  bacterial  growth  in 


the  egg  interior  at  34  degrees  F.,  and 
frequently  when  eggs  are  held  for 
some  time  at  this  temperature,  an 
actual  reduction  in  bacterial  count 


may  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
rapid  bacterial  growth  in  eggs  occurs 
at  storage  temperature  of  55  degrees 
F.  and  above.  d. 


When  hehlthy  hens  produce  clean  eggs  under  sanitary  conditions ,  no  clean¬ 
ing  is  needed  or  desired.  Dirty  eggs,  however,  can  be  improved  for  keeping 
quality  and  appearance  by  proper  washing.  Good  shapd,  strong  texture  and 
clean  shells  are  shown  in  these  nice  eggs  produced  on  the  poultry  experi¬ 
mental  farm  of  the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association ,  Inc.,  in  DeKalb,  III. 


SUNNYBROOK 


the  chicks  that 
have  everything 

that  earns 
dollars  and 
more  dollars 

for  you 


We  firmly  believe  —  and  hundreds  of  our  customers  claim  they  know 
from  experience  —  that  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  the  finest  baby 
chicks  on  the  market  —  regardless  of  price.  Well  —  they  should  be. 

Our  1951  Sunnybrook  Chicks  are  from  the  highest  production  strains 

in  America.  We  use  every  method  known  to  modern  science  to  produce  k ^ today 
these  exceptionally  fine  baby  chicks.  We  guarantee  every  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chick  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds  and  at  prices  amazingly  low 
for  such  high  quality.  Buy  our  1952  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks.  Once 
you  try  them  you  will  always  buy  them.  Write  for  prices  today. 

Avoid  the  spring  rush. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

Words  fail  us  in  properly  describing  Sunny¬ 
brook  Started  Capons.  We  can  not  recall 
a  single  case  where  a  customer  has  re¬ 
gretted  buying  Sunnybrook  Capons.  They 
are  sure  money  makers.  They  always  bring 
highest  premium  price*  in  the  market  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  We  have  some  dandies 
4-6-8  weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  They  are  priced  lower  than  it  would 
cost  you  to  raise  them  yourself.  Here  is 
an  additional  source  of  a  sure  ineome.  Let 
us  send  you  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons. 
You’ll  never  regret  it. 

Write  lot  Prices  Today 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  are  enjoying  a 
sensational  rise  in  popularity.  No  fuss  with 
baby  chicks  —  no  brooder  needed  —  no  baby 
chick  losses  —  no  worry.  Fully  feathered  out 
—  with  a  firm  start  of  growth  —  they  give 
you  eggs  for  sale  a  month  to  4  months 
sooner  than  with  baby  chicks.  They  come 
from  the  leading  egg  producing  strains  in 
America.  We  have  some  beauties  4-6-8-12 

up  to  16  weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  Why  not  buy  some  Sunnybrook 

Started  Pullets  now  for  those  summer  and 

fall  eggs.  You  will  be  amazed  at  our  low 

prices. 

Write  lls  Today 


SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

□  SEND  ME  YOUR  1952  FOLDER 

I  Am  Interested  in  Buying 

□  BABY  CHICKS 


How  many .  What  date. 


□  STARTED  CAPONS 


How  many .... .  What  date. 


□  STARTED  PULLETS 


How  many .  What  date . 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

Have  You  Bought  Sunnybrook  Before 

□  YES  — When . □  NO 
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NITROSAL— the  wonder  drug  in  Beacon  Nitrosal 
Complete  Starter  and  Beacon  Nitrosal  Broiler  Feed 
—gives  your  flock  the  double-barreled  benefits  of: 

Arsonic  Acid  and  Sulfanilamide 

For  better  skin  coloring  and  feathering,  moro 
rapid  growth  with  lower  feed  consumption. 


To  aid  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
coccidiosis. 


Beacon  Nitrosal  Feeds  are  highly  fortified  with 
essential  vitamins  and  other  nutrients  providing  a  wide 
margin  of  nutritional  safety  to  support  this  rapid  growth 
With  lower  feed  consumption. 


So — for  greater  economy,  surer  health  protection- 
feed  the  double-barreled  medication,  NITROSAL,  available  in 
Beacon  Feeds.  For  those  who  want  protection  against  coccidiosis 
without  the  growth  stimulation  offered  by  Nitrosal,  we  have  Beacon 
Feeds  with  Nitrophenide  (Megasul),  as  well  as  feeds  with  Sulfa- 
quinoxaline.  We  also  offer  unmedicated  feeds. 


Beacon  Feeds  are  sold  by  Beacon 
Dealers  located  from  Maine  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

★  ★  ★  . 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NT5W 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Stuck*  s 


Stuck’s  R.O.P.  Super. Mated  W.  Leg.  100%  Live  Del. 
257-331  Egg  Pens  Found,  stock.  lOOStr.lOOPIts.lOOCkls. 
All  W.Lsg.  egg  prod,  on  our  farm$l4.00  $30.00  $2.00 

H,  Mix  $11.00.  White  Box .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special .  15.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  St  Thura. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  47c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R.  MeAlistcrville.Pa. 


HICK0RV 
GR0UE 
CHICKS 

J^eghornS  •  Sleds 
jRed  Slocks 


0.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 


Now  Hatching  .  . 

Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns, 
production  -bred 
[Beds  and  Bed- 
'  Bocks.  37  years 
producing  healthy 
chicks.  Write  to- 
.  day  for  FREE 
Folder  and  prices. 
RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  Holland  X  White  Leghorn 
Cross  Breed  Baby  Chicks 

The  White  Egg  Layer  often  called  Speckled  Romans. 
Also  White  Leghorn,  White  Rock  and  New  Hamp. 
shires.  PULLETS,  COCKERELS  or  .  STRAIGHT 
RUN.  Males  3  cts.  up;  Pullets  26  cts.  up.  Ohio- 
U.  S.  Aproved.  Write  for  Price  List. 

WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  31st  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  *  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 

HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HEAVY  BREEDS  4 
to  8  weeks  old  R.O.P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
,W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.M 


NACE’S QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.,  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25,00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  l0.00(St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 
breed.  Catalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

ANCONA  FARM,  RiCHFIELO  9.  PENNA. 


At  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show 

The  recent  104th  Boston  Poultry 
Show  and  Country  Life  Exposition 
was  highly  successful,  with  over 
6,000  specimens  of  fine  poultry, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  on 
exhibition. 

The  Baby  Chick  Show  of  103  en¬ 
tries  of  25  chicks  each  was  the 
largest  held  in  this  country  this  year. 
A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  took  the  sweestakes  with  25 
chicks  that  scored  99  2/8  points.  . 

The  Dressed  Turkey  and  Dressed 
Chicken  Show  is  growing  each  year. 
There  were  277  dressed  turkeys  on 
exhibit.  The  sweepstakes  trophy  was 
won  by  Eds  Turkey  Farm  of  Meth¬ 
uen,  Mass.  Gozzi  Turkey  Farm  of 
Guilford,  Conn.,  won  the  grand 
champion  cup  in  the  live  bird  show 
on  a  magnificent  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  38-pound  tom.  Herbert  Mulno 
of  Wamesit,  Mass,  took  the  grand 
championship  on  the  oven  dressed 
class  and  Glenn  Shaw  of  Amherst, 


This  Grand  champion  Rhode  Island 
hen  in  the  R.  O.  P.  Classes  at  the 
recent  Boston  Poultry  Show  was 
exhibited  by  Daid  T.  Cohen  and  Son, 
Guilford,  Conn. 

Mass.,  the  grand  championship  in  the 
New  York  Dressed  division. 

Jack  Heaney  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
won  the  championship  on  dressed 
chickens,  and  Brookside  Farm  of 
Woodbrige  .Conn.,  the  reserve  grand 
championship.  On  geese,  Golden  Egg 
Goose  Farms,  of  Scotland,  Conn., 
was  high;  and  on  Pheasants,  Labor 
in  Vain  Farm  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
stood  supreme. 

The  American  Silver  Laced  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Club,  organized  50  years  ago, 
put  on  the  largest  show  of  any  one 
breed  —  122  birds.  Light  Brahmas 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were,  as 
always,  something  to  talk  about  and 
practically  every  bleed  in.  the  book, 
both  large  fowl  and  bantams,  were 
well  represented. 

Grand  champion  large  fowl  was 
a  wonderful  10-pound  White  Laced 
Red  Cornish  hen  which  went  on  to 
defeat  every  live  bird  in  the  show 
for  super  grand  championship,  $100 
offered  by  the  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  and  the  high 
spot  of  honor  in  the  show.  A  slender 
Red  Pyle  Game  Bantam  cockerel 
weighing  20  ounces  and  shown  by 
H.  A.  Nichols  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
was  the  grand  champion  Bantam. 
George  R:  Possell  of  Rhapsody  Farm 
at  Easton,  Md.,  had  the  grand  cham- 
|  pion  goose  in  a  young  African  Gan- 
■  der.  S.  Hallock  duPont  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  had  the  grand  champion 
duck  with  a  fine  Colored  Muscovy 
drake.  Mr.  duPont  also  won  grand 
champion  and  $100  offered  by  A  &  P 
for  the  best  entry  in  the  Improved 
Poultry  Meat  Class,  which  calls  for 
four  pullets  and  four  cockerels 
shown  alive,  'Of  any  breed  or  cross 
and  judged  solely  on  market  quality, 
on  a  grand  display  of  Black  Jersey 
Giants.  Brookside  Side  Farm,  of 
Woodbrige,  Conn.,  won  reserve 
champion  in  this  Class  on  a  display 
of  Cornish-Cross. 

Master  breeder  Harold  Tompkins 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  won  the  Cockerel 
Classic  on  four  big,  rugged  Rhode 
Island  Red  cockerels  about  as  near 
perfect  as  chickens  ever  come.  The 
R.  O.  P.  National  Limited  sweep- 
stakes,  over  all  breeds,  was  won  by 
David  T.  Cohen  and  Son  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  with  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Also  new  this  year,  was  the  big 
display  of  the  Vermont  Bee  Keepers 
Association,  demonstrating  every 
step  in  the  work  of  the  beekeepers’ 
business.  Paul  Ives 


The  earlier  a  pullet  starts  paying  for  her  feed 
the  less  it  costs  you  to  raise  her.  Warren 
REDS  grow  fast.  .  .start  laying  at  about  six 
months  sometimes  earlier.  Jim  Warren's  system 
of  pedigree  breeding  accounts  for  this  profitable 
growth — and  wonderful  consistency  in  high  nrn. 
Auction  Order  WARREN  REDS  or  WARREN 
HAMPS  today  —  you  couldn’t  choose  a  better 
foundation  flock.  . 

_  1950  CONTEST  SCORES 

1'  armingdale  —  High  Fen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3680  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  P««. 

_ _  194#  CONTEST  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1988). 

STOBRS,  Conn.  — New  World’s  Becord  for  Breed' 
High  Pen  All  Breeds ;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests  —  3966  eggs. 
FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LE837 
Warren  Beds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  oaa 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the ,  same  blood  • —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LE8ST 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mail.  -  U.  8.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Yeara  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


Which 
Comes 
First? 

With  so  many  poultrymen  talking 
about  meat  production  (including  our¬ 
selves  at  Mt.  Fair  where  we’re  certain¬ 
ly  proud  of  the  meat  qualities  of  our 
Rocks  and  Reds)  there’s  one  simple 
fact  that  sometimes  gets  overlooked  — 
you  can’t  raise  birds  without  first 
producing  eggs. 

In  our  case  there’s  no  question  about 
which  comes  first.  Our  primary  breed¬ 
ing  aim  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
egg  production. 

However,  we’re  proud  that  our 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  entries  show  Mt. 
Fair  Rocks  topping  all  other  produc¬ 
tion-bred  birds  as  well  as  a  number 
of  meat-bred  entries.  What  we’re 
proudest  of,  however,  is  the  quality 
that  means  the  most  profit  for  our 
customers  —  our  R.  O.  P.  and  R.  O.  M. 
achievements  in  egg  production.  Write 
for  records  contained  in  our  new 
catalog. 

U.S.  CONN.  CERTIFIED  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

The  Farm  That  Tells  the  Whole  Story 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 

N..  - - - - - J 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  makei 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Christie  s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
bfull°of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(ALL -PURPOSE  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  IS  THE  “BUY-PRO¬ 
DUCT”  OF  SPIZZERINKTUM 
.QUALITY!  Christie’s  is  a  su- 
*  perior  meat-type  bird  that  has 
the  ability  to  produce  eggs  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  prove  profitable  to 
flock  owners,  hatcherymen,  broiler 
growers,  processors,  packers  and  fi¬ 
nally,  to  the  consuming  public.  Because  of  its  pro¬ 
ductivity,  hatchability,  feed  conversion,  and  match¬ 
less  quality  of  the  dressed  product,  the  name 
Spizzerinktum  is  the  synoym  for  the  best  in 
“All-Purpose”  birds.  Try  them  and  find  out  for 
yourself  that  there  is  a  difference.  Our  reputation 
is  your  guarantee.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred 
Rocks.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.  Box  2,  Kingston,  N.  H._ 


gvo*«,P*oV  d  o«£  ecv 
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The  IDEAL  All-Purpose  Birds 


Get.  chicks  that  will  make  you  profits  from 

both  EGGS  and  MEAT. 

Our  White  Bocks  have  been  bred  for  over  50 
years  for  a  well  balanced  combination  of  meat 
duality,  Quick  growth,  high  egg  production,  and 
unusual  vigor  and  disease  resistance. 


Customers  report  —  "5  lb.  birds  at  13  weeks 
and  8  lb.  capons  at  20  weeks".  .  ."Laying 
70 %  at  5%  months".  .  ."Laid  65  to  80%  all 
winter.” 


It  will  pay  you  to 
order  TOLMANS  White 
Rock  baby  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs  soon. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Write  today  for  free 
descriptive  circular  and 
reasonable  prices. 


|  Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


TOLMAN  *r 


Dept,  r  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


CHAMBCRIM 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex-  Link)  CROSSES 

Customers  report  high  flock  aver¬ 
ages  and  excellent  meat  profits 
with  Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks 
and  Red- Rocks.  Careful  breeding 
for  25  years  assures  satisfaction. 

All  chicks  from  our  Vt.  -  TJ.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders. 

Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  yours  soon  I 
Write  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  BrattieboVvt. 


Slop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 

s’  A 


World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations 
—ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  It.” 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


LIGHT  COLORED 


New  Hamps 


U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Money-making  strain  famous  15 
years  for  egg  production,  high- 
feed  efficiency,  vigor.  Also  Sav¬ 
age  BROILER  chicks,  Cornish  X, 
Barred  X,  White  X,  New  Hamps, 

SAVAGE  h!tcrhmesry 


DEPT.  R,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


SQUABS  4A. 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  STf,  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 

U.S.R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  —  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R, _ RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

- -  GRAY  -  LEGHORN  CROSS  - 

California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5-A,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Box 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


CAPONS  $55  per  100.  Choice  of  3  breeds,  4%  wks. 
old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request. 
Also  "Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or 
roasters.  N.  Y.  -  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


SHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits.  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188S. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INO. 
u«Pt.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


Thft*  RAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS*— 
lar  ,h.at  live-  Lay-  Pay.  No  cannibalism.  Circe 

.  Tree-  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  . 


— Cockerels  10c;  Straight  Run 
"OCK  RIDGE  FARMS,  MONTEREY,  M/ 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Broiler  and  Breeder  Mash 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  form¬ 
ula  for  home  mixing  a  good  broiler 
mash  and  also  one  for  a  breeder 
mash.  f.  l. 

The  following  mixture  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  for  the  growth  of 
broilers.  It  should  be  fed  as  an  all¬ 
mash  ration  from  start  to  finish.  A 
so-called  broiler-fattening  ration  is 
not  required  although,  if  desired,  five 
pounds  of  corn  per  100  birds  daily 
may  be  fed  for  two  weeks  before 
marketing.  Thoroughly  mix  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredients  (amount  in  each 
case  indicates  pounds):  482  corn 
meal,  100  ground  oats,  50  meat  scrap, 
50  fish  meal,  25  gluten  meal,  25 
alfalfa  meal,  20  steamed  bone  meal, 
25  dried  buttermilk,  200  soybean  oil 
meal,  10  limestone  flour  with  added 
manganese,  five  iodized  salt,  two 
fortified  cod  liver  oil  ( 1000A-400D), 
three  BY-500  (riboflavin  supple¬ 
ment),  and  three  antibiotic  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  same  mixture,  with  double  the 
guantity  of  bone  meal,  limestone, 
salt,  cod  liver  oil,  BY-500  and  the 
antibiotic  supplement,  will  be  suit¬ 
able  to  use  as  a  breeder  mash  for 
adult  fowls,  to  be  fed  with  scratch 
grain. 


Fertility  in  Hatching  Eggs 

How  long  will  fertility  in  eggs 
continue  after  removal  of  the  male 
birds?  1  ,  j.  j. 

Fertility  in  eggs  will  continue  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  removal  of  the  male  birds,  al¬ 
though  there  is  very  little  carryover 
after  the  first  week.  In  pedigreed 
breeding,  I  certainly  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  longer  period  if  males  are 
changed,  because  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  one  would  want  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  every  egg  was  being 
fertilized  by  the  new  males.  How¬ 
ever,  under  usual  flock  conditions 
where  90  per  cent  accuracy  might 
be  satisfactory,  there  would  be  no 
particular  reason  why  you  could  not 
use  hatching  eggs  after  a  lapse  of 
one  week  from  the  time  you  changed 
the  breeding  males. 

In  theory  at  least,  the  fresher 
sperm  will  be  the  one  to  fertilize 
eggs,  even  though  sperm  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  mating  may  be  present  in  the 
oviduct  of  the  hen.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  males,  therefore, 
everything  is  favorable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  fertilized  by  these 
males  after  the  periods  indicated 
above. 

Feed  Formula  for  Egg 
Laying 

Our  chickens  lay  poorly — only  a 
few  eggs  from  a  sizable  flock  of  hens 
and  pullets.  We  have  tried  dosing 
them  with  different  kinds  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  home  remedies,  such  as 
sulfur  and  molasses,  and  fumigation 
of  their  houses,  but  without  helpful 
results.  We  feed  them  grain  only. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  matter? 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  e.  g. 

The  various  treatments  you  have 
followed  probably  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  It  would  be  best  to 
feed  the  older  birds  as  well  as  the 
younger  ones  a  standard"  layer  mash 
(20  per  cent  protein),  making  it 
available  all  the  time  in  a  hopper. 
In  addition  give  them  a  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  late  afternoon  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  for 
each  10  birds;  supply  oyster  shell  or 
limestone  grit  also.  If  possible,  give 
them  some  extra  light  by  the  use 
of  a  15- watt  bulb  kept  burning  all 
night.  Do  not  use  any  medicines,  but 
provide  clear  drinking  water. 

Markets  for  Geese  and 
Guineas 

What  about  market  prices  for 
liveweight  geese  and  guineas?  f.  m.  h 

A  good  market  exists  for  both 
geese  and  guineas  but,  in  order  to 
realize  the  best  prices,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  for  sale  during  the 
months  of  December,  January, 
February  and  March.  This  involves 
late  season  hatching  and,  if  you  can 
work  out  a  schedule  to  rear  these 
fowls  on  an  off-season  schedule, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  you 
can  find  a  ready  market  for  them  in 
New  York  City. 


But — as  a  special  "get-acquainted”  offer,  I 


DELAWARE  PULLETS  IT* 

(Minimum  order  200)  *  ^ 

Although  Delawares  are  a  new  breed,  they  have  | 
been  trapnested  for  10  years.  Their  record  is  good.  We  have  a  heavy  j 
demand  for  the  Cockerels  for  cross  breeding.  So,  we  have  pullets  to  sell. 
They  have  been  sold  in  and  around  Lancaster  County  for  several  years  . . . 
150,000  last  year.  Talk  to  some  of  these  people!  Reports  show  splendid 
egg  production ...  not  as  heavy  as  good  Leghorns  .  but  as  good  as  any 
of  the  heavy,  dual-purpose  strains.  The  best  way  to  get  you  acquainted 
with  this  stock  is  to  have  you  try  it.  That’s  why  this  unusually  low  price  of  | 
17c  is  offered.  (1952  only.)  Send  your  check  today  for  a  trial  offer, 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did! 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Dept.  1,  RD  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
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R.O.P. 

SIRED 


HEN 
BREEDER 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


far  TOP-GRADE  SNOW-WHITE 
FANCY  EGGS 


Top  Profits 


FREE 

34th 

ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG 


Write  for 
YOURS! 


From  2SO-314  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicKs 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  "take  it.” 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

'Zi/'Ute.  fan.  'Tfocvf 


f* 


Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks. 
Pullorum  Clean. 


U.  S. 


“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  5500  today.  Our 
receiver  pays  top  prices 
for  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high  Hatching  from 

».j.  HEN  BREEDERS 
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for  our  entire  produc-  34  Years  ''v.  . 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  C-46,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


IAWLEYi 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits' 


ORDER  NOW!  Start  with  Hawley  better-bred  chicks 
and  you’ll  get  MORE  EGGS,  LARGER  EGGS,  at 
LOWEST  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Customers  expect 
and  get  flock  averages  of  200  eggs  per  bird  and 
more  —  don’t  you  be  satisfied  with  less. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

We  also  offer  RED-ROCK  Cross  and  GRAY- 
LEGHORN  (White  Egg)  Cross.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-D  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y. —  U.S.  APPROVED  — 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


mMarshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

B.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 


GRAYBILL’S  chick! 

W  Im  *i  I  U  ILL  w  ,LnlLlv j 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


For  Bigger  Profits,  write  for  free  prices  on  our  large 
Type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  also  Wh. 
Bocks  and  Cross  Breeds.  Personal  supervised  breeders. 
St.  Hatch  or  Sexed.  Postpaid.  Live  Del.  Guaranteed, 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  FARMS,  Box  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CJ  TLJ  7t  TN’pT  s  c  WHITE 
O  J.  XxjLJL/  JLi  U  leghorns 


CHICKS  from  large  type  culled  &  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  mated  to  males  from  pedigreed  BOP  Hens.  Sexed 
or  Straight  run.  Circular  and  prices  on  request. 

SHAD  EL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAHstervillo,  Pa. 

SHELLENBERGER  *  S  le'ghorns 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  de- 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Boi  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baumgardne/s  Chicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Bocks,  Bock-Bed  A  Bed-Bocfe 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  A  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  for  quick  growing,  soft-meated 
HEAVY  Boasters.  Make  wonderful  capons. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R.  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


Liill  gv  AltUIS  iUiUCU  WJ.LU  UBUC8,  U1CU  1U1  Cfib 

production.  Low  Prices  on  Str.  Bun  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK  NEW  YORK 


Gbuset 

For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


WHITE  GUINEA  KEETS 


MALLARD  AND  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS 
PINE  VIEW  FARM.  R.  4.  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


r>  uclil  i  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE. 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10* 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
We  sell  Special  Goose  Incubators  35-1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  Low.  Free  Folder, 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  G -14,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PU LLORU  M 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S. D.A. 
Small  Whites  —  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  In  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


(Many  Varieties)  in  Stock.  GOSLINGS  —  EGGS. 
W.  China  (weeder).  Emden,  Pilgrim  breeders  at  cut 
pricos.  MRS.  JULIA  KYNER.  ZIONSVILLE,  PA. 

WANTED:  WH.  CHINESE  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  or 

EGGS.  C.  A.  McMILLEN,  Marion  Center.  Pa. 

=  PILGRIM  GOOSE  EGGS  — - 

ORDERS  BOOKED  AT  $1.00  PER  EGG.  * 

J.  KUTTLER,  CROSSWICKS.  NEW  JERSEY 


- -  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS  Or  EGGS  - 

Goose  Raising  Booklet  —  24  Pages  —  10  cts. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  WEST  RUTLAND,  VT. 


GOSLINGS  from  New  England's  largest  breeder. 
Exhibition  style  massive  market  type  Emden.  Tou¬ 
louse.  Over  12  lbs.  10  wks.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE 
FARM, _ R-IN, _ HAMPTON,  CONN. 

-  FULL  GROWN  TOULOUSE  GEESE  - 

CHAS.  H.  GROSS,  BRIDGEPORT,  NEW  JERSEY 


U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


-  PILGRIM  GEESE,  SEX-LINKED  - 

BETH-H ONE  F A. R M , _ Bethany  Rd.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

PILGRIM  GEESE,  EGGS  and  GOSLINGS  in  season. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY, _ AVON,  NEW  YORK 

-  GOSLINGS  —  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  - 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  on  Request.  ADAM  KIELB. 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  —  FREE  PAMPHLET 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

587  ELLICOTT  ST., _ BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre- 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 

GOSLINGS  —  GEESE.  White  China.  From  Prize- 
Winning  Flock.  Now  booking  orders  for  goslings.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J.  SEITZ, 
RR  3.  FISK  ROAD,  LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 

-  GOSLINGS  —  GOOSE  EGGS  - 

Embden,  Toulouse,  African  or  Chinese.  Duck  Eggs; 
Mallard,  Rouen,  Pekin.  Indian  Runner  or  Muscovy. 
E.  STAINES. _ NORTH  CHILI.  NEW  YORK 

QUALITY  POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a 
Breeder  and  Hatcher.  Write  for  Price  List. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS.  W  ASH  I  N  GTO  N  VI LLE,  PA. 

POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  >5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubjation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 
Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . . . .  4.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


DAY-OLD  TURKEY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Wh.  Hollands,  Beltsville  Small 
Whites  and  Nebraskans  for  Spring  Delivery.  Noted 
for  Good  Livability,  early  maturity  and  uniformity  of 
poults.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CaT/XLOG 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Telephone  2557 

BOX  10-R  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
ON  BIL-MAR  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 

Send  for  price  list,  literature  from  Michigan's  only 
Record  of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R-3  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

ALSO 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 

For  Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  and 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-3,  Rt.  6,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


BroadLlareasted. 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308.  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


SUPERIOR  BODY  TYPE  —  OLDEST  BREEDER 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  Offers  you  the  body  type  you 
should  expect  in  BELTSVILLE  WHITES.  Open 
March  through  season  for  day  old  and  started. 
Pullorum  Clean  Sixth  Year. 
MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND 
HEBRON,  MAiNE  Telephone  16-2 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


USD  A  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c.  Free 
catalog,  MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22.  PA. 


BROAD  BREASTED 


BRONZE 

POULTS 


All  breeders  raised  on  our 
ladino  clover  ranges  for  hardy 
vigorous  poults.  U.  S.  pullorum 
clean.  Low  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  today. 


WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Specialists  in  raising  fine  turkeys  for  over  25  years. 


\ 


March  1,  1952 

Muscovies  Are  Easy  Keepers 


The  part-time  farmer  is  likely  to 
feel  there  is  not  much  interesting 
activity  on  the  farm  when  on  Friday 
night,  after  a  week  in  the  city,  he 
returns  to  the  country  to  find  him 
self  faced  by  nothing  more  lively 
than  a  plot  of  vegetables  or  a  flower 
border,  both  badly  in  need  of  weed¬ 
ing.  Some  of  these  farmers  brighten 
up  the  landscape  with  the  purchase 
of  a  herd  of  cattle,  but  this  usually 
requires  the  hiring  of  a  farmhand 
or  two.  It  isn’t  long  before  the  owner 
discovers  that,  while  the  hands  ad¬ 
mittedly  are  doing  most  of  the  work, 
they  are  also  quite  obviously  having 
most  of  the  fun. 

As  for  me,  there  were  several 
reasons  why  the  purchase  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  did  not  appeal,  including  an 
old-fashioned  attitude  toward  col¬ 
lateral.  A  more  logical  choice  of 
creature  to  be  raised  on  our  place 
pointed  toward  some  sort  of  fowl. 
And  in  due  course  therefore  we  hit 
upon  ducks —  Muscovies  to  be  exact. 

Necessarily,  such  a  farm  operator 
requires  a  bird  that  is  independent 
and  has  no  need  of  the  fussy  care 
demanded  by  most  domestic  birds 
and  animals.  Such  a  bird  is  the  Mus¬ 
covy  duck.  She  frequently  lays  close 
to  a  couple  of  dozen  eggs  before  she 
settles  down  on  them  for  a  35-day 
period.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it 
takes  a  day  or  two  for  all  to  hatch 
out  finally,  and  the  mother  Muscovy 


birds  that  pleasant  yellow  appear¬ 
ance.  Several  gallons  of  water  must 
also  be  left  to  carry  them  through 
the  week — some  water  in  a  half  oil- 
drum  sunk  in  their  yard  (for  swim¬ 
ming  purposes)  and  more  in  a  par¬ 
tially  covered  galvanized  washtub 
(for  drinking  purposes).  So  far  the 
ducks  have  never  caught  on  to  this 
distinction  between  their  two  water 
supplies.  This  fact  in  itself  illus¬ 
trates  the  Muscovy’s  almost  complete 
freedom  from  disease,  and  hence  the 
lack  of  need  for 'strict  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions. 

Provisions  must  also  be  made  for 
preventing  the  freezing  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  By  the  time  really 
cold  weather  sets  in,  the  duck  popu¬ 
lation  is  likely  to  be  down  to  three 
or  four  ducks  and  one  drake.  A  small 
galvanized  tub  of  water  carries 
them  through  the  week,  for  under  it 
is  placed  an  automatic  electric  heat¬ 
ing  unit  with  a  cable  running  out 
across  the  ground  from  a  cellar  out¬ 
let.  This  has  worked  splendidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  Rhode  Island  Win¬ 
ters  that  we  have  enjoyed  with 
temperatures  never  running  below  20 
above.  If  we  should  begin  to  run 
into  some  of  those  old-fashioned  win¬ 
ters  that  push  the  mercury  down 
around  zero,  I’ll  have  to  purchase 
one  of  the  immersion  type  water 
heaters. 

By  December  slaughtering  has  be¬ 


Look  sharp  and  you’ll  count  17  ducklings  in  this  brood  —  not  bad  for  a 
young  duck’s  first  attempt  at  this  sort  of  thing!  These  muscovies  are  owned 
by  Jerome  L.  Fisher,  Exeter,  Rhode  Island. 


sits  tight  and  gets  a  maximum  hatch. 
Her  brood  'is  likely  to  run  from  12 
to  18  ducklings,  and  she  tends  them 
faithfully  for  several  weeks  until 
she’s  struck  again  by  the  urge  to 
lay. 

Feed  for  the  youngsters  is  the 
same  starting  mash  as  for  chicks. 
I  feed  the  mash  dry  simply  because 
I  am  not  there  to  wet  it  when  the 
first  broods  are  hatched.  When  early 
laying  by  the  breeder  ducks  is  dis¬ 
couraged,  there  need  be  no  broods 
hatched  out  until  almost  June'  then, 
for  the  rest  of  that  month,  I  plan 
on  making  at  least  one  midweek  trip 
to  the  farm  each  week.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  smaller  water  foun¬ 
tains  filled  as  well  as  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  mash  for  the 
ducklings.  After  the  first  couple  of 
weeks  the  small  turkey  starter  pellet 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  July  and 
August  find  us  settled  down  on  the 
farm  so  that  the  daily  needs  of  the 
growing  ducks  are  easily  attended 
to.  During  this  time  the  consumption 
of  mash  is  low,  for  the  Muscovy 
compares  with  the  goose  as  a  grazer. 

When  the  young  ducks  are 
feathered  out  a  bit,  I  switch  to  a 
grower  or  fleshing  mash  in  pellet 
form.  I  make  use  of  a  gravity-type 
feeder  that  holds  half  a  bag  of  the 
feed  which  the  ducks  are  privileged 
to  eat  at  any  time.  Breeders  kept 
over  are  fed  a  fleshing  mash  during 
the  winter  months  with  a  switch  to 
breeder  pellets  around  the  first  of 
April.  Holding  back  the  breeder  pel¬ 
lets  until  this  time  helps  a  lot  in 
postponing  hatches  until  very  late  in 
the  Spring  when  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  for  us  to  make  a  few  extra 
trips  to  the  farm. 

When  September  rolls  around  and 
our  week-end  program  is  resumed,  it 
is  not  too  difficult  to  set  up  satis¬ 
factory  living  conditions  for  the 
ducks.  It  is  likely  to  be  too  early 
for  any  slaughtering  as  yet,  for  the 
young  ducks  take  a  good  six  months 
to  mature.  Younger  than  that,  they 
will  not  have  reached  full  growth, 
and  the  darker  colored  ones  are  apt 
to  give  trouble  with  pinfeathers.  So 
on  a  Sunday  night  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  we  leave  them  with  50 
pounds  of  pellets  and  also  a  supply 
of  scratch.  This  latter  feed  helps  put 
on  a  bit  of  fat  and  gives  the  dressed 


gun.  Before  the  first  of  the  year  I 
have  dressed  and  stowed  away  in 
the  locker  all  except  the  breeders, 
plus  one  or  two  that  already  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
gracious  appearance  on  the  dinner 
table. 

Last  Winter  I  kept  over  only  three 
Muscovies  which,  if  all  goes  well, 
will  provide  more  duck  dinners  than 
one  family  will  be  able  to  handle. 
Two  of  the  ducks  hatched  broods  in 
late  May  totalling  15  ducklings  each, 
but  rats  (which  have  since  been 
liquidated)  took  six  of  them.  How¬ 
ever,  the  same  two  ducks  set  again 
in  July,  and  the  third  later  came  off 
her  nest  with  18,  of  which  almost 
none  were  lost.  That  gave  us  sur¬ 
plus  ducks  to  trade  with  neighbors 
for  other  kinds  of  meat. 

Some  Qf  the  people  who  hear  me 
praise  roast  Muscovy  duck  are  likely 
to  exclaim:  “But  they’re  so  greasy!” 
So  far  as  the  Muscovy  is  concerned, 
this  is  just  not  so.  The  Muscovy  is 
not  a  greasy  bird.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  best  cooks  I  know 
always  drape  the  carcass  with  strips 
of  bacon  before  roasting. 

Another  objection  sometimes 
raised  to  keeping  ducks  about  the 
place  is  that  they  are  dirty  birds. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  a  few  ducks 
meandering  around  the  back  steps 
and  maybe  even  onto  the  porch  are 
completely  capable  of  destroying  the 
pleasant  disposition  of  a  fastidious 
housekeeper.  To  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  our  ducks  are  confined  to  a 
yard  approximately  50  by  75  feet. 
Although  the  fence  is  only  four  feet 
high,  it  keeps  them  in  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  when  they  are 
weighted  down  with  mash,  grass  and 
maternal  cares.  During  the  late  Fall 
and  Winter,  however,  all  except  the 
heavier  drake  take  to  the  air  with 
considerable  ease,  and  we  frequently 
return  to  the  farm  on  Friday  night 
to  discover  the  ducks  draped  all  over 
the  landscape.  So  far,  only  one  Mus¬ 
covy  has  failed  to  return  to  the  yard 
before  nightfall,  and  she  naturally 
fell  a  victim  to  the  foxes.  This  flying 
about  could,  of  course,  be  stopped 
by  either  clipping  their  wings  or 
pinioning  at  an  early  age.  However, 
we’ll  take  our  chances  with  the  foxes 
because  we  like  to  see  the  ducks 
on-the-wing.  Jerome  L.  Fisher 
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REDS  Inc. 


TESTS  PROVE:  IT  PAYS 
TO  BUY  PARMENTER  REDS! 

Check  the  records  below.  Here  Is  dollars  and 
cents  proof  that  Parmenter  customers  can  ex¬ 
pect  and  get  more  eggs  and  extra  profits. 
-California  Random  Sample  Tests  —  1949-50  ~ 

■  1st  place  winners  with  net  income  per  * 
I  bird  of  $4.44  over  feed  costs. 

I  New  York  Random  Sample  Tests  —  1950-51  I 
|  2nd  place  winners  with  net  profit  per  chick  I 

■  of  $2,064  for  10  months’  production.  ■ 
PARMENTER  WHITE  ROCKS  —  for  meat  pro¬ 
duction,  2nd  in  Feed  Efficiency  —  3rd  in  Uni¬ 
formity  —  4th  in  Dressed  Score  —  10th  in  Final 
Contest  in  the  National  Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
Contest.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


A  Study  in  Black  and  White 

This  is  a  typical  “ after  the  storm ”  scene  on  the  rolling  farmland  of 


Photo.  D.  O.  Tranquille,  New  York 
New  York’s  Mohawk  Valley. 


Goose  Growers’  Get -Together 


5? 


For  the  first  time  New  England 
goose  growers  held  a  meeting  at  the 
recent  Boston  Poultry  Show.  It  was 
evident  that  there  are  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of 
the  poultry  industry,  but  there  are 
growers  who  are  moving  ahead  and 
raising  geese  in  larger  and  larger 
flocks. 

Paul  Ives,  veteran  goose  raiser, 
led  a  panel  of  raisers  who  discussed 
their  experiences  and  operations. 
Ralph  Mcllvana  of  Plympton,  Mass., 
told  how,  through  brooding  by  fam¬ 
ilies,  he  has  been  able  to  increase 
production  in  his  geese  from  20  to  44 
eggs  per  female;  he  also  has  brought 
his  hatches  up  to  60  per  cent.  The 
incubation  is  done  in  electric  ma¬ 
chines  but  they  are  given  plenty  of 
humidity,  at  least  85  per  cent.  The 
eggs  are  sprinkled  every  day  during 
warm  weather  and  every  other  day 
in  cold  weather.  Mcllvana  is  over¬ 
coming  one  of  the  common  problems 
with  goose  raisers,  that  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  He  starts  the  goslings  on  wet 
mash  and  chopped  grass.  By  four  to 
five  weeks  they  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves  and  live  on  grass  until 
they  are  fattened  on  corn  and  oats. 

E.  A.  Tomlin  of  the  Golden  Goose 
Farm  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  discussed 
his  management  practices.  A  bull¬ 
dozer  built  several  ponds  in  a  stream 
that  runs  through  his  farm.  He  finds 
that  the  geese  need  no  building  or 
shelter.  The  approaches  to  the  ponds 
are  shallow  so  the  geese  can  easily 
climb  in  and  out.  Fields  of  lush 
pasture  furnish  plenty  of  feed  for 
the  growing  geese.  Tomlin  showed 
several  slides'  explaining  the  man¬ 
agement  followed,  how  to  catch  and 
handle  geese,  and  how  the  sex  is 
distinguished. 

Lloyd  Lawton  of  8-Rod  Stock 
Farm,  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  although  not  in 
the  commercial  goose  raising  bus¬ 
iness,  has  had  a  lot  of  experience 
with  the  many  varieties  of  wild 
geese.  He  exploded  the  theory  that 
wild  ganders  mate  for  life.  He  has 
observed  that  this  is  not  true.  They 
frequently  change  their  love  attach¬ 
ments  and  go  off  with  other  mates 
which  causes  breeding  problems. 
Lawton  starts  the  geese  in  battery 
brooders  and  feeds  them  a  wet  mash 
and  plenty  of  green  feed.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  commercial¬ 
ly,  geese  could  be  grown  to  a  large 
extent  on  ladino  pasture. 

Robert  Grummon  of  East  Jeffrey, 
N.  H.,  who  has  recently  started  rais¬ 
ing  geese  on  a  commercial  scale,  told 
of  having  good  luck  with  hatching 
the  eggs  in  an  incubator.  At  first  he 
dipped  the  eggs  in  water  as  he  had 
been  instructed  but,  when  he  skipped 
the  dipping,  the  hatches  went  up 
rapidly.  Grummon  had  considerable 
trouble  with  foxes  and  crows  when 
the  geese  were  young.  After  the  gos¬ 
lings  were  bigger  they  took  good 
care  of  themselves.  Others  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  youngsters  need 
plenty  of  protection. 

William  P.  McDermott  of  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass.,  told  how  they  have  for 
many  years  been  bringing  in  geese 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  fat¬ 
tening  them  for  market.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there  are 
only  two  months  when  the  goose 
market  is  good:  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  Many  consumers  of  foreign 


populations  are  the  best  buyers.  At 
present  this  market  seems  to  be  nar¬ 
rowing"  as  the  next  generations  lose 
their  interest  in  the  native  bird. 
McDermott’s  geese  are  now  fattened 
on  a  high  energy  broiler  pellet;  they 
put  on  five  to  seven  pounds  in  the 
four  week  period.  The  birds  are 
picked  with  a  dressing  machine  and 
buffer.  The  feathers  this  year  brought 
the  most  they  ever  have  —  $2.50  a 
pound.  This  high  price  was  due  to  a 
demand  from  the  defense  program. 

Eleanor  Bateman  of  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Board  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  expanding  the  goose 
market.  She  felt  that  first  the  custom¬ 
ers  must  be  educated  on  how  to  cook 
the  goose  without  too  much  bother. 
Recipes  in  most  cook  books,  Miss 
Bateman  said,  would  discourage  most 
housewives  in  the  first  place  as  well 
as  spoil  the  goose  if  they  were 
followed. 

This  meeting  emphasized  that 
many  of  the  old  ideas  of  goose  rais¬ 
ing  are  false  and  that  some  definite 
research  is  needed  if  this  bird  is  to 
be  advanced  as  other  classes  of  poul¬ 
try  have  been.  The  popular  opinion 
that  geese  make  good  strawberry 
weeders  was  questioned.  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  geese  will  eat 
about  half  the  weeds  that  are  com¬ 
mon  in  strawberry  beds.  They  are  all 
right  if  the  bed  has  the  right  kind  of 
weeds.  Richard  Warren 


New  Factors  in  Chick 
Nutrition 

(Continued  from  Page  156) 
amino  acid  to  broiler  rations  were 
initiated  approximately  four  years 
ago.  Levels  of  three  to  five  pounds 
of  methionine  per  ton  were  used  in 
the  first  experiments.  Such  levels 
were  too  high  and  the  results  of 
these  tests  were  negative  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  addition  of  methionine  to 
the  ration.  Only  one  pound  of  methi¬ 
onine  per  ton  has  been  used  in  the 
more  recent  tests  and  the  results 
have  been  significant  with  regard  to 
improving  growth  and  feed  utiliza¬ 
tion.^ 

A  ration  composed  of  corn,  milo, 
dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  dried 
whey  and  soybean  oil  meal  plus 
added  minerals,  vitamins  and  a  B-12 
and  antibiotic  feed  supplement  was 
used  in  the  Texas  experiments.  The 
addition  of  methionine  to  this  ration 
increased  the  weights  of  the  New 
Hampshire  broilers  at  10  weeks  of 
age,  and  less  feed  was  required  to 
produce  a  pound  of  chicken.  The 
feathering  of  the  birds  fed  methio¬ 
nine  was  decidedly  improved  over 
that  of  those  not  fed  this  amino  acid. 
Best  results  were  obtained  when  the 
methionine  was  fed  with  fish  meal 
in  the  ration.  Apparently  the  uniden¬ 
tified  growth  factor  in  the  fish  meal 
is  necessary  for  utilization  of  the 
methionine  in  promoting  growth,  in¬ 
creasing  feed  efficiency  and  improv¬ 
ing  feathering.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  ration  was  fortified 
with  adequate  quantities  of  B-vita- 
mins. 

In  summary,  it  might  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  evidence  is  accumulating 
from  the  two  laboratories  mentioned 
in  this  report,  as  well  as  at  Washing¬ 
ton  State  College,  Michigan  State 


College,  Cornell  University,  Iowa 
State  College,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Purdue  University,  to 
the  effect  that  poultry  nutrition  re¬ 
search  workers  are  obtaining  chick 
growth  responses  from  various 
sources  of  unidentified  factors.  These 
growth  increases  have  been  obtained 
under  practical  conditions  and  with 
rations  that  are  commonly  used.  It 
is  particularly  important  to  observe 
that  chick  growth  can  be  further  in¬ 
creased  even  when  the  ration  con¬ 
tains  a  B-12  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplement. 

Sources  of  unidentified  chick 
growth  factors  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  since  the  discovery  of  B-12 
and  antibiotics  include  dried  whey, 
dried  distillers  solubles,  fish  meal, 
butyl  fermentation  solubles,  fish  sol¬ 
ubles,  liver  products,  live  yeast  cul¬ 
ture,  dried  brewers  yeast,  skim  milk 
and  grass  juice.  From  the  practical 
viewpoint,  the  feed  manufacturer 
should  use  the  most  practical  sources 
of  these  unidentified  factors  that  are 
available.  The  poultryman  will  also 
start  examining  the  feed  tags  for 
sources  of  these  factors. 


Legliorn  Ohiclts 

OUR  HIGH  RECORD  LEGHORN  HEN  HOUSED  AVERAGE 
STILL  STANDS.  242  EGGS  N.  Y.  S.  ALL  TIME  HIGH  R0P 


Hen 

Produc¬ 

Per  cent 

Birds 

Per  cent 

Housed 

tion  of 

Qualified 

Entered 

Qualified 

Produc¬ 

Qualified 

Laying 

tion 

Birds 

Over  300 

Eggs 

1948-49  493 

65.5 

242* 

269.4 

18.5 

1949-50  578 

56.0 

233 

274.5** 

26.0*** 

*  Highest 

hen  housed  average 

in  N.  Y.  S. 

R.  0.  P. 

in  1948 

■49. 

*  *  Highest 

qualified 

average 

in  N.  Y.  S. 

R.  0.  P. 

in  1949-50. 

***  Highest  %  qualified  birds  laying  over  300  eggs 
in  N.  Y.  S.  R.  0.  P. 

*  *  *  8th  highest  %  qualified  birds  laying  over  300 
eggs  in  U.  S  R.  0.  P.  (364  flocks). 

N.Y.  -  U.S.  Certified  N.Y.  -  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  for  Prices. 

SUN  VIEW  LEGHORN  FARM 

SAM  DELUCIA,  Prop. 

WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Range  Shelter  Roofs 

Would  it  be  practical  to  build  a 
range  shelter  with  a  straight  roof 
rather  than  the  conventional  A- 
shaped  type?  Certain  conditions 
make  it  desirable  for  me  to  build 
the  former  type.  c.  c. 

Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  range 
shelter  could  not  be  built  with  a 
straight  roof  rather  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  A-shaped  type.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  latter  has  come  into 
general  practice  as  a  roof  designed 
for  shelters  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  overlaps  the  sides  to  a  greater 
extent  and  give  somewhat  more  pro¬ 
tection  against  storms.  If  you  al¬ 
lowed  for  somewhat  more  overhang 
than  usual  with  a  straight  roof,  the 
same  purpose  could  be  accomplished, 
although  admittedy  not  to  such  an 
extent.  If  the  range  shelters  were 
to  be  used  very  early  in  the  Spring 
or  late  in  the  Fall,  I  think  I  would 
still  prefer  the  A-type  roof,  but  for 
general  purposes  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  other  mode  of  construction 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 


BABY  CHICKS 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 

Will  Ship  C.  .0.  D  Unsexed  Pullets — Ckls. 

Plus  Postage  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  1.  Reds _  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Rd-Rk  &  Rk-Rd  Cross....  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Live  del.  or  replacement  guar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


JUNIATA  VALLEY  qcuha.cksy 

We  Ship  At  Once  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-sexed  Pit’s  Ckls. 

Large  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  20.00  11.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  15.00  20.00  11.00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross  .  15.00  20.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (No  Leghorns)....  11.00  17.00  10.00 

Surplus  Chicks.  No  Breed  or  Sex  Guarantee. ...  $7.00 
All  Breeeders  Blood-Tested  100%  live  arrival  &  95% 
sexing  guar.  JUNIATA  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R.  MC  VEYTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  N.  H.  and  ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS  - 

From  N.  H.  &  W.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Flocks. 
Write  for  Prices. 

RED  GATE  FARM, 

BOX  457,  NEWPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Our  30th  year  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  N.H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Roek  Cross. 
Carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  guar. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 

r ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  yotl  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  \W / 

ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30 th  St.,  New  York 


m 33  NEW  H 

•  11  1 


Light  Color-2  Specially  Bred  Types 

lor  MEAT 


Pure  and  direct  from  America’s 
leading  Chicken-of-Tomorrow- 
Contest-proved  broiler  strain 
New  Hampshires.  Tops  for 
fast  rate  of  maturity,  dressed 
appearance,  highest 
weight  in  least  time. 

Highest  net  profit  per 
1,000  chicks  started. 

Most  uniform.  Most 
reliable.  PROMPT 
DELIVERY  any  size 
order.  Write  now  for 
information. 


PEDIGREE. SIRED 

for  EGGS 

One  of  the  two  oldest  strains 
of  New  Hamps  in  the  U.  S. 
225-300-egg  pedigreed  blood¬ 
lines.  In  recent  4-yr.  period 
under  U.  S.  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance,  the  qualifying  laying  aver- 

- ran  from  239  to  243  eggs 

per  bird.  Egg  weights  over 
25  ounces  per  dozen.  Trap- 
nested  and  pedigreed  since 
1924.  Body  weight  regu¬ 
larly  over  5J4  pounds  per 

pullet.  Bred  consistently 
for  high  flock  averages. 
Progeny  tested  27  years. 
The  finest  egg  blood  mon¬ 
ey  can  buy.  Write  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Box  C-46,  VINELAND,  N. 
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Ray  Dell  raises  corn,  wheat  and  cattle 
near  Beatrice,  Nebraska.  He  says,  “My< 
Knoedler  Seat  makes  farming  more 
enjoyable.  It  takes  out  the  jar  and 
bounce,  leaves  me  rested  at  night.  I 
work  longer  hours,  get  more  done.  In 
extra  work  alone,  I  know  my  Knoedler 
Seat  has  more  than  paid  for  itself!” 
Float  over  rough  ground  on  a  Knoedler 
Seat.  Its  combination  spring-hydraulic 
shock  absorber  is  instantly  adjustable 
to  your  weight  and  field  conditions. 


KNOEDLER 

TRACTOR  SEAT  ' 

U niversal  Model  & 

(top)  available  with 
cushion  seat,  porta¬ 
ble,  underseat  tool 
boxes,  and  “sliding  adjustment”.  Low- 
Clearance  Model  (above)  has  “tilt- 
back”  feature  and  furrow-leveling  ad¬ 
justment.  Both  take  pan  seat,  easily 
installed  on  most  tractors. 


Models  as  low  as  $ 26.20  (F.O.B. 
Streator.  Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.) 


Knoedler 

(SAY-  NCCO-LCR  ) 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Spring- Hydraulic  Tractor  and  implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burr  Mills  •  Com  Picker 
Safety  Reverse  Gears*  Delco  Crop-Drier  Fans. 


Send  for  free  catalog 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  553  STREATOR.  ILL. 


IMIlPBELL-HnilSFELD 


7a/rAmo6fVe 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com* 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
...  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models* 

See  it  at  your  dealer  or  write 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

221  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  !5d 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  . 
for  neighbors.  BELSA-W  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 

*  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.’ 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Two  section,  23  teeth,  Lift-type  or  pull-type,  $54.95 
t.  o.  b.  Warehouse,  while  they  last. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

PONTIAC  IMPLEMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  58,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  danger  singal  has  gone  out  in 
regard  to  inflammable  brush  rayon 
sweaters.  The  press  has  reported  a 
number  of  cases  where  sweaters 
burst  into  flames  when  a  spark  from 
a  match  reached  the  fuzzy  nap,  and 
the  sweaters  were  burned  up  in  a 
few  seconds.  Several  people  had 
purchased  the  sweaters  from 
peddlers  for  various  sums,  ranging 
from  five  to  15  dollars.  The  police 
department  in  New  Jersey  is  in¬ 
vestigating.  Manufacturers  stated 
the  inflammable  brush  rayon,  from 
which  the  sweaters  were  made,  had 
formerly  been  chemically  fire¬ 
proofed,  but  this  was  discontinued 
because  it  made  the  material  stiff 
and  dull.  Another  manufacturer 
stated  he  had  been  producing  the 
sweaters  without  any  complaints, 
but  when  the  first  report  came  from 
a  salesman  that  a  person  had  been 
burned,  he  halted  all  production 
and  would  never  again  sell  another 
of  that  material.  Investigation  will 
be  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
manufacturers  of  these  products  are 
responsible.  Complaint  has  been 
made  that  rugs  also  have  burst  into 
flames  when  placed  near  an  open 
fire.  An  investigation  of  these 
dangerously  inflammable  sweaters 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
It  is  said  some  were  sold  as  cash- 
mere  and  some  were  sold  in  boxes 
carrying  the  picture  of  a  camel,  in¬ 
timating  they  were  camels  hair. 
Some  machine  made  sweaters  were 
marked  “Hand  Tailored.”  Peddlers 
are  said  to  have  been  the  principal 
distributors  of  the  sweaters  and  few, 
if  any,  retailers  were  handling  them. 
The  whole  matter  is  being  studied 
and  no  doubt  very  rigid  regulations 
will  be  issued.  Use  caution  when 
buying.  Investigators  have  been  sent 
to  the  large  cities  to  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter.  A  rigid  law 
will  doubtless  be  passed  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  material. 

I  was  interested  in  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  and  in  response  to  my 
inquiries  was  given  four  names  of 
persons  as  reference.  Two  answered 
in  full  with  a  good  report.  One  did 
not  answer  and  the  other  letter  was 
returned  “unclaimed.”  I  enrolled  and 
completed  the  course  with  90  per 
cent  rating.  I  received  a  diploma 
stating  the  work  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  satisfactorily.  As  advice  to 
those  contemplating  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course,  I  would  say  unless  the 
student  is  absolutely  honest  with 
himself,  lays  all  references  aside  and 
completes  his  examination  questions 
as  though  in  a  regular  school  room, 
the  examination  is  NO  good  to  the 
school  or  to  the  student.  I  find  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  course  must  be 
constantly  studied  and  reviewed  in 
order  to  keep  up  to  date.  A  student 
will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  master 
the  information  that  he  will  find 
contained  in  the  questions.  It  is  high 
in  price,  but  may  be  useful  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases.  I  believe  the  average 
collection  agency  -is  willing  to  give 
the  other  fellow  a  chance.  A  just 
debt  should  be  paid,  and  a  debtor 
who  attempts  to  evade  his  creditors 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Tracing  a  debtor  is  like  throw¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  stones,  hoping  that 
one  will  hit  the  mark.  Unfair  col¬ 
lection  methods  leave  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth.  You  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  in  your  part  of  helping  to  weed 
out  the  rotten  fruit  from  the  crate. 

Maine  l.  b.  g. 

These  reflections  on  correspond¬ 
ence  schools  and  collection  agencies 
are  the  honest  opinion  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  They  sum  up  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  good  common  sense  should 
be  used  in  all  undertakings  and  the 
whole  plan  understood  before  get¬ 
ting  yourself  involved.  On  a  signed 
contract  you  can  be  sued  in  court, 
unless  misrepresentation  can  be 
proved,  and  the  contract  covers  prac¬ 
tically  everything.  Many  who  can 
study  from  printed  lessons  get  bene¬ 
fit  from  a  course.  But  consider 
whether  you  can  study  without  a 
teacher,  and  pay,  whether  or  not  the 
course  is  a  benefit! 

Yes!  By  all  means,  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription.  It  has  been  one  of  our 
household  treasures  for  40  years.  We 
treasure  it  more  today  than  ever.  It 
is  next  to  our  Bible  —  dependable. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


A  subscriber  writes  that  fruit  had 
been  stolen  from  his  orchard,  and 
the  thefts  had  been  going  on  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  had  in¬ 
creased  each  season.  He  finally  em¬ 
ployed  an  officer  to  watch  over  the 
orchard.  The  result  was  the  officer 
arrested  two  women  *and  their  car 
with  two  bushels  of  apples  that 
they  had  picked.  The  two  women 
appeared  before  the  Judge  and 
pleaded  guilty  of  petit  larceny  and 
were  fined  $10  each.  It  is  a  small 
fine,  but  doubtless  will  serve  as  a 
warning  for  others.  Our  friend  was 
wise  to  get  the  evidence. 

Here  is  a  clipping  that  may  inter¬ 
est  you.  The  old  saying  repeats  it¬ 
self  —  I’m  not  alone,  and  misery 
likes  company.  We  may  as  well  for¬ 
get  all  about  John  Thiele  and  charge 
the  experience  to  profit  and  loss. 
Strange  how  these  fakers  ply  their 
trade  over  so  long  a  period  of  years 
and  not  get  caught  up  with. 

New  York  W.  R. 

The  clipping  gives  an  outline  of 
the  career  of  John  Thiele,  to  whom 
we  have  referred  several  times.  He 
advertised  unusual  animals  and 
birds,  accepted  and  kept  remittances 
sent  him,  but  did  not  fill  orders.  In 
one  of  his  advertisements  he  offered 
a  Bengal  tiger  for  $3,000;  Whopper 
swans  for  $200,  and  other  animals 
and  birds,  which  he  did  not  have. 
More  than  80  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  over  the  country. 
He  was  apprehended,  pleaded  guil¬ 
ty  and  received  a  six  months’ 
sentence. 

Harry  A.  Burch,  trading  as  the 
Western  Training  Service  and 
National  Training  services,  will  be 
required  to  cease  representing  that 
his  correspondence  school  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  U.  S.  government 
or  any  of  its  agencies;  or  that  per¬ 
sons  completing  his  courses  are  as¬ 
sured  of  U.  S.  Civil  Service  po¬ 
sitions;  or  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  courses  in  order  to  qualify 
for  such  jobs.  Other  representations 
are  criticized  and,  unless  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  appealed,  the  decision 
stands.  We  think  it  is  wise  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  extravagance  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  these  schools. 

The  Western  University,  Inc., 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  offered  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course  and  represented 
that  a  “degree”  would  be  given  to 
those  students  completing  a  course 
in  drugless  healing  and  related  sub¬ 
jects.  They  have  been  prohibited 
from  using  the  word  “University” 
and  ordered  to  discontinue  selling  a 
so-called  “degree”  to  the  students. 

H.  John  Harder,  rabbit  promoter, 
has  disappeared  from  his  California 
home  leaving  many  unpaid  bills. 
There  are  complaints  that  he  gave 
out  checks  which  were  returned  be¬ 
cause  of  insufficient  funds,  and 
many  complaints  came  from  his 
customers  in  the  wholesale  rabbit 
business,  and  from  clients  from 
whom  he  purchased  rabbits  on  con¬ 
signment.  One  party  placed  a  $400 
order  for  rabbits,  which  to  date  have 
not  been  received.  Harder  is  also 
said  to  owe  considerable  in  taxes. 
The  Angora  Rabbit  Magazine  re¬ 
ports  that  for  years  Harder  has  been 
a  bad  actor  in  the  rabbit  business. 
He  is  accused  of  having  “fleeced” 
rabbbit  people  out  of  thousands  of 
dollars  by  accepting  money  for 
rabbits  which  were  never  sent,  and 
in  pocketing  money  received  for 
wool  sent  to  him  for  sale.  At  one 
time  he  ran  a  rabbit  correspondence 
course,  costing  $30.  He  is  said  to 
have  sold  Five  Dollar  memberships 
in  “his  one  man”  Federation  of 
American  Rabbit  Breeders.  The 
members  never  received  a  card  of 
membership,  nor  any  benefits  from 
the  membership.  One  time  he  was 
reported  in  the  lumber  business.  His 
record  goes  back  to  1922,  and  mostly 
operated  from  California.  It  is  hoped 
he  will  be  apprehended,  and  if  read¬ 
ers  have  any  information  about  him, 
or  learn  his  whereabouts,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  it. 

Publisher’s  Desk  is  so  comforting. 
It  is  fine  to  know  that  you  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  investigate  and  do 
your  good  deed.  So,  I  turn  to  you  for 
information  when  in  doubt. 

New  York  mrs.  c.  k. 


Kare  for  high  herd  production.  The  rea- 
son?  This  scientific  blend  of  Tonic  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphor¬ 
ous  and  Vitamin  D  is  not  a  stock  feed.  It 
helps  translate  your  high-cost  feeds  into 
more  milk  and  vigorous  calves.  So  follow 
the  lead  of  successful  dairymen  .  .  .  with 
a  Kow-Kare  build-up!  Available  at  all 
stores  in  three  econom¬ 
ical  sizes. 


FREE  CowEook 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9. 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  Peed  Mix  Drum 


A  HAND-SIZE 
CHAIN  SAW 


A  Goldmine  for  Farmers 


Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees 


This  “little  fella”  cuts 
more  timber  in  less 
time  than  10  men  with 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees 
up  to  2  feet  wide. 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw 
for  pruning. 


MALL  TOOL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  7753-G 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greene  Place 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y.,  3212  Union  Road 

NEW  YORK,  54,  N.  Y.,  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y„  513  S.  West  Ave. 


3  MODELS 
5  ft.  cut 
6'8"  cut 
9-6"  cut 


Cutting  height  up  to  14" 
Mulches  as  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 
Mows  pastures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

Ideal  for  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadway  mow¬ 
ing 

Protected  heavy-d  u  »  y 
parts  for  all*  weather 
operation 


DSf!PGARDEN 
*  «vll  tractors 


NEW  1952  LINE— MORE  FEATURES 

2  to  6HP  walking  and  riding  models 
with  complete  gear  drive  and 
^reverse.  All  running  parts  in  oil. 
Also  new  1  wheel  ''Bantam/' 
LOW  PRICES 
EASY  TERMS 


0pftee  (potato?  f 

Over  25  Years  of  Experience 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

1901 -D  S.  81st.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

j.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe... .  4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfleld . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.00 


Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 
John  Norman  Efferson . 3.25 


Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 
Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford .  3.05 
A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  adTeftlrtnx  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  each  lnaer- 
tlon,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
need,  figure  five  word*  lor  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  dale  ol  issue. 

This  department  1«  for  the  accommodation  of 
•ubacrlbera,  but  no  dlaplay  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (feeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


GOOD  experienced  handyman,  caretaker  for  Summer 
bungalow  colony  in  Brewster,  New  York.  400  acre 
estate.  Drive  car;  year  round  position.  BOX  No. 
7500,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  2  Men  interested  in  bees  to  work  in  our 

apiaries  and  packing  plant.  Experience  not  necessa. 
ry.  Good  pay  plus  bonus.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Other  advantages.  Schultz  Honey  Farms,  Ripon, 
Wisconsin,  _ _ > 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Also  poultry.  Ten  hours.  Start  at  $175.00,  modem 
house,  chickens,  eggs,  milk  and  heat.  A.  Coan,  Doyles- 
town,  Route  2,  Pa. _ 

YOUNG  men  and  women  over  20  years  of  age  to  serve 
as  counselors  in  children’s  Summer  camp  in  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y. ;  experience  with  children  and  outdoor 
living;  give  qualifications  and  salary  desired.  BOX 
No.  7501,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  woman  or  widow,  healthy,  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  housekeeper  on  chicken  farm.  Family  of 
two;  modem  home.  BOX  7502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm. 

Room  and  board.  Apply  Wallace  Yerkes,  RD2,  New¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  General  farm  worker.  Good  home  for  de- 
pendable  man.  BOX  7529,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  gentleman’s  home;  not  over  40. 

Full  charge.  Prefer  one  without  ties  and  who  enjoys 
traveling.  Good  home  in  preference  to  large  wages. 
BOX  7531,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  woman,  who  wants  pleasant  home  in  Jer¬ 

sey,  with  nice  family.  Cooking',  light  housework, 
downstairs.  Own  room  and  bath.  Reply,  Mrs.  Robert 
Gibb,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  to  work  with  stu¬ 

dents  on  school  farm.  Temporary  until  June  30th. 
Apply  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  School,  Hawthorne, 
New  York. _ 

COOK;  Light  housekeeper.  Small  professional  family 
of  adults.  Live  in  or  out.  Central  location.  Write 
stating  age,  experience,  salary  desired  to  M.  E. 
Dalton,  121  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

GENTILE  family  wants  steady,  expeienced,  single 
poultry  man.  Good  wages,  board,  with  television. 
No  drinker  or  drifter.  References  required.  BOX  7525, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Retired  teacher  as  housekeeper  for  elderly 

lady.  Country  home.  Good  wages.  BOX  7526,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  girl  or  woman  wanted  to  take  care  of  two 

children,  two  and  four  years  old.  Sleep  in,  meals, 
good  home.  Apply  in  writing;  BOX  251.  Ellenville, 
N.  Y.,  giving  references  and  salary  desired. 

MATURE  woman;  housework;  fond  of  children;  own 

room  and  bath.  Good  home  and  surroundings.  State 
salary  qualifications,  references.  Write  to  BOX  7527, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  married  man;  experienced  sheep 

and  grass  farming.  Help  start  commercial  sheep  en¬ 
terprise  on  200  acre  farm,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
Own  house  and  accommodations  available;  school  and 
hospital  within  quarter  mile.  Excellent  future.  Write 
particulars  to  BOX  3,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED;  Gardener,  handy-man;  estate  near  Phila. 

5  room  apartment;  references  required.  BOX  7504, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  middPaged  man  for  dairy  farm.  Purebred 

Holsteins;  moderen  machinery.  Permanent  job  with 
excellent  living  quarters.  B.  C.  Rockwell,  Newtown, 
Conn. _ 

COUPLE  for  resort  business.  Lake  Champlain,  Ver¬ 

mont.  Start  April.  Must  be  reliable,  sober,  pleasant. 
Husband  to  care  for  grounds,  garden;  general  main¬ 
tenance.  Woman,  excellent  cook,  housekeeper.  State 
experience,  salary  expected,  first  letter.  BOX  7505, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  , _ 

WOMAN:  General  housework,  two  adults,  one  child; 

all  modern  conveniences,  own  room,  good  pay,  ref- 
erences;  Newman,  BOX  525,  Liberty,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  couple  or  single  man  in  the 

country;  handy  with  tools  and  drive  car.  BOX  7508, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED-:  A  single,  steady,  experienced  dairy  farm 

worker  on  Central  New  York  farm.  Good  conditions. 

Write  to  BOX  7509,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Fanner  to  leam  landscape  gardening. 

Active,  sober,  ambitious;  stable  man  can  gain  a 
healthy,  lucrative  profession;  driver’s  license.  Room 
only;  restaurant  near.  Leroy  Tuttle,  465  Morris  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Tel.  EL.  3-1737. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

also  poultry.  Ten  hours.  Start  at  $175.00.  Modern 
house,  chickens,  eggs  milk  and  heat.  A  Coan,  Doyles- 
town,  Route  2,  Pa. _  ‘ _ 

WORKING  Farm  foreman.  Purebred  herd.  Modern 

house  in  fine  location.  Must  have  geenral  farming 
experience  with  good  references.  Excellent  place  for 
tight  man.  In  applying,  give  full  particulars,  age, 
size  of  family,  etc.  BOX-  7510,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Herdsman,  qualified  to  handle  large  Hol¬ 
stein  herd;  modem  buildings,  modem  conveniences, 
Plus  bonus  plan.  References  required.  BOX  7511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  and  working  manager  for  a  fine 
modem  dairy  farm  set-up.  Must  be  experienced, 
honest,  well-trained,  responsible,  enterprising,  with  or 
without  help.  Permanent  job;  good  salary;  fine  schools; 
nice,  modem  home;  Guernseys;  DHI  testing;  DeLavai 
milker;  near  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Give  complete  details, 
references,  privileges  and  wages  desired.  BOX  7512, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED  on  private  school  property:  Working  farmer; 

no  livestock;  good  wages,  excellent  apartment  with 
light  and  heat  .Also,  experienced  gardener  for  green¬ 
house  flower  garden  and  shrubs.  Part  or  full  time  work 
for  wife.  If  interested  telephone  Lenox  71  or  write 
Eileen  M.  Farrell,  Fox  Hollow  School,  Lenox,  Mass, 
HERDSMAN  wanted  March  first  or  after,  under  Cat- 
le  Superintendent,  for  choice  small  Angus  Show 
Herd  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Must  be  experienced 
in  fitting  and  husbanding.  Top  living  quarters  avail¬ 
able.  Right  salary  for  right  man.  BOX  7513,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  repair  farm  machinery. 

Mount  Hermon  School  Farm,  Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 
NURSEMAID  to  care  for  infant  in  camp  in  Adiron- 
dacks  fo  Summer  (June,  July,  August,  September). 
No  cooking  or  housework  but  complete  care  of  baby. 
Complete  maintenance  included.  BOX  7514,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  companion  for  elderly  lady.  Mature 
woman  to  whom  comfortable  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island, 
home  and  happy  environment  means  more  than  high 
salary.  Centrally  located,  small  private  house.  Apply 
in  writing,  stating  age  and  all  helpful  details  and 
salary.  BOX  7515,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  as  general  farm  worker; 

under  40  years  old.  Must  drive  tractcor.  Salary 
$170  monthly  and  unfurnished  house;  modem  conve¬ 
niences;  also  wood  fuel,  seed  for  vegetables  and  milk. 
BDX  7516,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  farm  and  field 
work.  Modem  mechanized,  registered  Jersey  dairy 
farm.  Bussell  E.  Watson,  Blackwell’s  Mills  Farm, 
Bellemead,  N,  J.  Phone  Bellemead  490. _ 

FARMER  wanted:  For  small  herd;  general  experi¬ 
ence;  good  farm  practice.  Small  congenial  family; 
attractive  house;  good  pay;  milk;  garden;  electricity; 
phone;  heat;  etc.  Write  in  detail  to  BOX  325,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  or  phono  Lenox  689. _ _ 

WANTED:  Working  farmer,  live  on  premises,  100 

acre  New  Jersey  grain  farm  (wheat  and  com),  good 
land,  up  to  date  equipment.  State  age,  nationality, 
number  in  family,  salary  desired.  Apply  BOX  7517, 
Rural'  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEPARENTS;  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age 

boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for 
children  and  knack  for  working  with  them  are 
essential.  Man  has  additional  responsibilities.  Start- 
ing  salary  up  to  $250  month  plus  maintenance. 

Secretary-Steno.  to  executive  director.  Under  40. 

Responsibility;  fascinating  work.  Up  to  $175  mo. 
plus  maint.  Year  round  farm  school  near  Ithaca. 
Write  Miss  Cluett,  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
5th  Ave,,  New  York  City. _ _ 

WANTED;  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privilege*.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J.  ^ 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendant*. 

$2568  per  year,  leas  maintenance,  for  Information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Weime.  Br.  Director,  Waasalo 
State  School.  Watialc,  N.  Y. _ ____ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farm*,  Augusta.  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys).  _ _ _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
V.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

NURSES,  practical,  over  21,  licensed  N.  Y.  State. 

Permanent.  TB  exp.  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Good  salary  plus  full  maintenance.  44  hour  week. 
Additional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty. 
Sick  benefits.  Three  weeks  vacation,  11  holidays. 
Pleasant  living  quarters.  TB  sanitorium  35  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Write :  Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore 
Country  Sanitoirium,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ _ 

NURSES,  RN,  over  21.  Permanent.  TB  sanitorium 
35  miles  N.  Y.  C.  $190  month  start  plus  full 
maintenance.  44  hour  week.  Regular  increases.  Ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty.  Four 
weeks  vacation,  four  weeks  sick  leave,  11  holidays. 
Free  Blue  Cross.  Pleasant  living  quarters.  Write: 
Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore  C6untry  Sanitorium, 
Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3340-$4249.  Inquire 

R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  -May  1st,  couple.  Practical  nurse  and 
housekeeer;  care  of  baby  for  short  intervals.  Man 
may  work  as  assistant  to  farm  manager  or  if  pre¬ 
ferred  may  have  own  job  elsewhere.  New  4-room  de¬ 
tached  heated  apartment,  private  kitchen  and  bath, 
22  miles  from  city  of  100,000,  four  miles  from  village. 
Starting  salary:  woman,  $100;  man  $120.  Permanent 
position.  References  required.  Kindly  reply  to  BOX 

7538,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experience  poultryman  and  incubator 

operator,  married,  over  30,  as  working  foreman  of 
350  acre  farm.  Devoted  to  poultry  and  sheep.  Must 
understand  general  farming  and  operations  of  tractor 
and  machinery.  Excellent  house,  steam  heat,  bath, 
electricity.  Modern  central  school  bus  passes  gate. 
A  permanent  position  for  right  man.  References  re- 
quired.  A.  Peter,  Content  Farm,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
WOMAN  for  general  housework,  can  do  plain  cooking. 

Have  a  cleaning  woman.  Own  room  and  bath; 
family  three  adults.  Excellent  pay  for  right  person. 
Located  in  village.  Interview  .given.  Edwd.  R. 
Krueger,  Box  384,  Babylon,  Long  Island. _ 

WORKING  foreman  wanted  to  take  over  the  crop 
operation  of  southern  Vermont  farm  consisting  of 
350  tillable  acres.  Must  be  familiar  with  operation 
of  modern  equipment  such  as  field  ensilage  choppers, 
hay  balers,  etc.  and  with  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  same.  Salary  $200  per  month  plus  5%  commission 
on  all  surplus  hay  and  grain  raised  and  sold  plus 
modern  living  quarters  to  accommodate  four,  milk, 
heat  and  lights.  It  is  essential  that  you  state  ex¬ 
perience.  age  and  references  in  first  letter.  Write 
ROX  7536,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man:  For  New  Jersey  general  farm. 

Modern  conveniences, .  privileges.  BOX  7541,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE :  White.  Chicago  owners  of  N.  E.  Virginia 

estate  have  opportunity  for  middle  age  eouple. 
Man  gardener  and  houseman;  woman  to  cook  for 
owners  and  guests  only  on  occasional  visits  to 
Virginia.  Other  help  in  house.  Suitable  compensation 
for  reliable,  honest  and  sober  people  who  want  to 
live  in  country.  Rely  fully  giving  ago,  nationality, 
experience  and  references.  Will  not  contact  references 
before  communicating  with  you.  BOX  7540,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  permanent  home;  maintenance, 

painting,  gardening,  tractor-mowing  on  country 
place.  Rudolph  Birmann,  R,  D|  1,  Newtown,  Penna. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St..  New  York  City. 

GARDENER:  Experienced,  reference.  Partly  dis¬ 
abled  veteran.  BOX  7542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  mechanic.  30,  married,  sober;  desires 

steady  position  maintaining  equipment.  Two  years 
Mech.  Engineering,  three  years  heavy  equipment.  BOX 

7539,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  widow,  housekeeper;  one  adult.  BOX 

7528,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Houseman,  handyman,  gardener,  green¬ 

house  experience.  Farm  experience.  Includes  all 
lines.  No  driving.  Good  habits.  Wife  excellent  cook, 
baker,  serve.  Neat  housekeeper,  nice  around  children. 
$45  week.  Both  live  in.  Reference  exchanged.  Any 
location.  David  Crotty,  148  Cherry  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


MANAGER:  Dairy  farm.  35,  sober.  Graham  and 
college  student.  Employer  dispersing.  References. 
BOX  7533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  desires  steady  work,  private  home  or  care¬ 
taker;  various  experience.  BOX  7532,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  caretaker,  small  family.  Experienced 
flower,  vegetable,  lawns,  poultry.  Drives.  Sober, 
thoroughly  dependable.  References.  BOX  7530,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ ' 

MARRIED  man,  life  experience  farming,  poultry, 
caretaker;  wife  office  work.  Best  of  references. 
BOX  7534,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CREAMERY  wholesalers :  Butter  expert,  good  taster 
can  convert  lower  quality  butter  into  highest  score; 
have  equipment.  Also  make  whipped  butter.  BOX 
JM  205,  220  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. _ 

ORCHARD  working  foreman,  agricultural  college 
graduate,  three  years  orchard  experience.  BOX 
7525,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  woman  seeks  position  in  motherless  home. 

Good  home  important.  Character  reference  exchanged. 
BOX  7518,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN :  Experienced,  to  operate  small,  well-equipped 
dairy  operation.  Healy,  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  widow,  refined,  seeks  position  in 
gentleman's  modern  home.  Wages.  References.  BOX 
7535,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


WANTED:  Four-room  apartment  in  long  Island;  two 
family  house  preferred.  Must  be  nice  location.  Have 
nice  three-room  apartment  willing  to  exchange.  Phone 
Sat.  only;  WAdsworth  8-0823.  Give  all  details.  Write 
to  BOX  7545,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MR.  DAIRYMAN!  See  this  high-class  farm,  beauti¬ 
fully  located  on  U.  S.  route  62,  between  Buffalo  and 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  29  head  cattle,  2  tractors,  all  tools 
and  equipment;  lovely  double  home,  10  rooms,  1% 
baths,  oil  heat,  utilities,  landscaped  lawn;  fine  cement¬ 
ed  barn  38x66;  new  silo;  other  buildings;  124  acres, 
90  tillable,  balance  pasture;  owner  unable  to  handle; 
asking  $24,0'- 0,  easy  terms.  No.  C-8730.  West's,  W. 
H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
Farm  Catalog  Free! _ 

FOR  Sale:  60  acre  dairy,  fruit,  poultry  or  recreation 
farm.  Small  house,  large  bams,  $15,000.  Small  cash 
down,  lalance  monthly.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
FOR  RENT:  Four-room  apartment,  completely  fur- 
nishsd,  $500;  Summer  season,  fifty  miles,  N.Y.C. 
Mr3.  B.  JoBephson,  8542-160th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
FOR  Rent:  At  Averill  Park,  N.  Y.,  dairy,  poultry 
farm,  best  com  and  hay;  level  land;  will  accommo¬ 
date  60  head;  36  steel  stanchions;  plenty  of  spring 
water  and  pasture,  newly  built  tile  henhouse,  capacity 
2,500  hens.  Two-family  house  being  remodeled,  six 
rooms,  each  floor,  oil  heat,  radiation  each  room.  All 
city  conveniences.  Farm  land  adjoining  Crystal  Lake. 
Address  BOX  7537,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  130  acres  fertile  land,  4  miles  from 
Colgate  University  in  Chenango  Valley.  Colonial 
house  with  all  improvements;  large  bam.  Reduction 
for  quick  sale.  Write:  Room  2006,  1421  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ _ 

DELAWARE;  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1, 
Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Farm*,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyera  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

COME  to  beautiful  New  York  State.  New  catalogs 

free.  Parker's  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

OTSEGO  County  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  Write 

for  free  list  of  farms,  homes,  businesses.  John 
Chcrmack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


TWO  acres;  House  six  rooms.  Improvements.  Small 
bam.  Poultry  house.  Price  $3,000.  Farm  list 
free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport.  N.  Y. 

SALE:  Poultry  farm,  10  acres,  northern  Long  Island; 

40  miles  to  New  York  City.  8-room  bungalow,  big 
enclosed  porch,  steam  heat,  garage,  good  coops, 
automatic  running  water,  capacity  2,000  layers.  P.  O. 
BOX  119,  East  Northport,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM;  Excellent  location,  good  buildings,  machinery; 

main  highway;  $8,250.  Alvord  Claus,  Dolgeville, 
New  York, _ _ 

SMALL  farms,  retirement  homes.  City  or  country. 

Groves,  estates,  ranches,  acreage.  James  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  ~  Clermont.  Florida. _ _ 

TWO  acres.  House  six  rooms.  Improvements.  Small 
barn.  Poultry  house.  Price  $3,000.  Farm  list  free. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  equipment  and  supplies  business. 

One  of  the  most  popular  manufacturer’s  franchise. 
Good  potential.  Give  full  particulars  for  quick  sale. 
Write  BOX  49,  Narrowsburg,  N  Y. _ 

STATE  Route  poultry  farm,  capacity  over  1,500  lay¬ 
ers.  Large  bam,  good  house,  all  conveniences. 
Valuable  road  frontage.  Real  roadstand  opportunity. 
Request  details.  Many  camps,  summer  and  retire¬ 
ment  homes.  West  River  Valley  Realty,  Jamaica, 
V  ermont. _ 

PROFITABLE  dairy  farm:  300  acres,  splendid  build¬ 
ings,  42  cows  and  young  stock,  complete  tractor 
equipment,  everything  first  class.  Good  upstate  lo¬ 
cation.  $29,000;  one-half  down.  Darwin  Craig, 
Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

IDEAL  one-man  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  56  acres. 

State  highway  Cozy  new  five  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace.  Good  bam.  New  garage.  Level  land. 
Only  $7,700;  one-halt  down.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney, 
Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

110  ACRES,  80  tillable,  7-room  house,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  bam,  garage,  chicken  coop; 
$6,500.  BOX  24,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  172  acre  tractor-worked  farm.  Located 
on  Route  No.  26  not  far  from  village.  20  extra 

fine  black  and  white  milking  cows,  nine  head  of 
young  stock.  Farm  tools,  new  John  Deere  tractor 
with  plows,  mower,  side  delivery  rake,  hay  loader, 

manure  spreader,  wagon  on'  rubber.  Well  built  barn 
buildings  with  cement  floor,  water  cups;  10-room 
dwelling  with  complete  bath,  wonderful  water.  Farm 
will  winter  and  summer  30  cows  and  young  stock. 

Milk  check  average  better  than  $600  per  month. 

Priced  to  sell  $20,000  takes  everything.  If  you  have 
$6,500  to  pay  down  we  can  give  you  easy  terms 
on  the  balance.  For  more  information  call,  write, 
wire  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North 
Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Free,  ask  for  new 
spring  farm  catalogue. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Four  room  apartment,  furnished,  summer 
season  $500.  50  miles  New  York  City,  Josephson, 
8542  160th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Poultry  farm,  must  be  good 
buildings  and  room  for  2,000  layers.  Please  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  7519,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

FOR  SALE;  Ideal  motel  location  near  Binghamton  on 
Albany  highway;  other  acreage  suitable  for  home 
or  commercial  purpose;  Greyhound  service.  Orin 
Sands.  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  80  acres,  eight  rooms,  bath,  plenty  water, 
electricity;  near  village.  Good  road,  school  bus. 
Barn  for  18  head,  new  hen  house.  Asking  $11,000. 
Mary  Utter.  Medusa,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSE,  one-half  acre,  electricity,  mail;  $975. 

Pleasant  cool  summers.  Gessie  Cobel.  R.  1, 
Dolgeville.  N.  Y. _ 

STOCKED;  Jersey  dairy  farm,  125  acres;  modem  8- 
room  house,  barns,  equipment.  Write  for  details. 
Harde,  Wallkill,  N.  Y 


WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted,  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Green¬ 
wich,  New  York. 


SMALL  farms,  retirement  homes.  City  or  country. 

Groves,  estates,  ranches,  acreage.  James  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. 


NORTHEAST  PENNA.:  Cabin  site,  40  acres,  1,800 
foot  frontage  U.  S.  Routes  6  and  309.  Modern  12- 
room  house,  two  baths,  fireplace,  fully  insulated, 
spring  water,  good  view.  Myron  E.  Shoemaker,  Lacey- 
ville,  Penna. 


147  ACRE  dairy  farm.  Opposite  Selkirk  State  Park 
entrance.  Route  3.  90%  tillable.  Wheat,  alfalfa, 
oats,  corn.  Concrete  silo,  new  milk  house,  buckets. 
8-room  house  with  furnace  and  bath.  Fine  natural 
gas  well.  Frontage  for .  cabins.  $14,000  with  equip¬ 
ment.  H.  G.  Farrington,  realtor.  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  elderly  couple  want  small  house  or 
part  of  house.  Electricity  essential.  Some  ground. 
Within  80  miles  Manhattan.  Reasonable  rent.  BOX 
7503,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale  or  exchange:'  Village  income  property  priced 

at  $9,000;  two  houses,  etc.  for  country  place.  BOX 

301,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Profitable,  Adirondack  poultry  farm, 

complete  with  stock,  equipment  and  retail  routes. 
BOX  7520,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  35  acre  farm,  beautiful  home.  Oil,  gas 

in  fee.  $20,000.  Victor  McKune,  Pleasantville, 
Penna. _ 

FARM:  110  acres.  Ideal  for  sheep  or  young  stock. 

Reasonable  for  cash.  Lloyd  Stedman,  Osceola, 

New  York.  _ 

DAIRY  farm  for  sale:  86  acres,  good  7 -room  house 

with  bath  and  electricity;  basement  barn,  20 
stanchions,  new  milk  house  with  electric  milk  cooler; 
two  chicken  houses  and  some  machinery.  Near  Deposit, 
N.  Y.  Price  $8,000.  H.  Schultz,  owner,  373  E.  167th 
St.,  Bronx  56,  N,  Y.  C. _ 

FOR  Sale:  47  acre  fully  equipped  poultry  farm  and 
tourist  cabins  located  on  main  highway  in  Ulster 
County,  within  the  village.  Main  house  and  two 
apartments.  Everything  strictly  modern.  BOX  7521, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  real  dairy  farm,  150  acres,  12-room 

Victorian  house,  modern  kitchen,  new  oil  burner 
air-conditioning  heating  plant,  enclosed  porch;  good 
drive-thru  dairy  barn,  35  cow  ties,  two  stalls,  water 
buckets,  running  spring  water,  milk  house,  tile  silo, 
storage  and  young  stock  barn,  garage,  15  acres  new 
seeding,  about  4-year  pasture  improvement  program. 
Price  $19,000,  part  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Write 
Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York  for 
complete  details. _ 

FOR  Sale:  440  acres,  half  woodland,  half  blue  grass 

and  clover.  Excellent  for  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 
Good  hunting.  Much  fruit.  Well  watered.  Three 
houses,  one  modern,  and  outbuildings.  Fine  view, 
good  roads,  11  miles  from  famous  Berkeley  Springs, 
West  Virginia,  five  miles  from  Cacajon  State  Park. 
Paul  M.  Hawkins,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

WANTED:  100  acres  or  more,  pasture  land,  within 
50  miles  of  Binghamton.  BOX  7522,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  small  farm:  11  acres  fertile  land,  brook, 

100%  location,  3%  miles  village;  mail  and  school 
bus  service.  Beautiful  8-room  house,  automatic  hot 
water  heat,  electric  water  heater,  nice  kitchen,  bath, 
finished  floors;  2-car  garage,  stable  for  six  cows, 
silo,  poultry  house,  brooder  house.  Ideal  retirement 
home.  $10,500;  two-thirds  cash.  Many  others  large 
and  small.  Everett  Kinch,  Broker,  Phone  3786. 
Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


shires.  On  hardened  road.  Has  all  modern  equip- 
ment.  BOX  7524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIRED  couple  desire  to  rent,  with  option  of 
buying,  small  chicken  farm.  N.  Y.  State.  Address- 
Henrikson,  207  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn,  17,  N  Y 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


DATES;  Big,  sweet,  natural.  Organically- grown.  5 
pounds  $3.25.  Sun-dried  figs,  prunes,  seedless  rai¬ 
sing.  Tender,  chewey,  sweet.  5-pound  bags  $3.25. 

1  dozen  different  farm-style  preserves.  5-ounce  jars. 
Ony  $3.75.  Raw  orange  blossom,  desert  mesquite,  pur¬ 
ple  sago  honey.  3-pound  can  of  each  $1.75.  We  pay 
postage.  Tontz  Honey  Farm,  Elsinore  22,  Calif. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  Florida  orange  blossom  honey,  2% 

lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $4.50.  Postage  paid.  Nelson  L. 
Wheeler,  St.  Cloud.  Flordia. 

ORANGES:  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit 

$2.00  bushel;  $3.50  box.  Tangerines  $3.00  %  box; 
$4.50  box.  Tree  riened  fruit  shipped  F.O.B.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Grower,  Clermont.  Florida. _ 

100  60-lb  cans  of  amber  honey  suitable  for  baking 

or  table  use  $5.70  per  can  not  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixtys,  $8.00  not  prepaid;  5  pounds 

$1.50  prepaid.  Albert  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York,  _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest.  Five 

pounds  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwhw^^l 
lbs.  $1.25;  6-5  lb.  $6.60.  Ail  above  postpaid  umd 
zone.  60  lbs.  Clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20. 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire, _ New  York. 

OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey, 
five  pound  tin  $1.75;  five  ounds  clover  $1.40  pre- 
paid  4th  zone.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
TREE-Ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 

fruit.  No  color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you. 
Express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One 
bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

READY  to  ship:  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida.’ 

All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and  good  eating. 
Bushels:  Oranges  $4.75.  Mixed  $4.65.  Grapefruit 
$4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All  fruit  tree  ripened. 
Express  prepaid.  Add  50  cents  for  western  zone. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  In  business  over  40  years. 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.30  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

HONEY:  North  Country  clover!  Crystal  clear.  Three 

pound  can  $1.25.  Maple  honey  cream,  a  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  taste  treat.  One  pound  $1.00;  five  pounds  $4.00. 
All  postpaid.  Thousand  Islands  Apiaries,  Clayton, 
New  York. _ 

VERMONT  maple  syrup  $6.35  gallon  Grade  A;  five 

pounds  sugar  $5.50  prepaid  third  zone.  Bert  Pres¬ 
cott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ELDERLY  people  to  board.  $45  to  $55  per  month. 
Lovina  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Few  boarders  in  private  home.  Myrtle 
Whitbeek,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  woman  and  mother  wish  to  spend  weekends 
and  vacation  on  farm.  BOX  7506,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  y7" 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mother*  ctaei 
kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Martin  and  Martin  suede  covered  saddle 

complete;  one  bridle,  one  martingale.  All  in  good  con- 
dltlon,  Mrs.  Susan  Babcock,  East  Hampton,  New  York. 

LADINO  clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy  mixed  hay  for 

sale;  about  75  tons.  Call  ph  536-W  or  write  C.  H. 
Heuser,  R.  D.  2,  Westfield,  N.  Y.  _ 

SURPLUS:  Hand  cider  press,  %  bu.  size,  fair  con- 

dition,  $25,  Penn’s  Manor.  Cornwells  Heights,  Pa. 

SEED  cleaner:  Ferrell  with  incline  elevator,  10  inch 

V.  pulley,  12  screen,  needs  Y*  H.  P,  motor,  $35. 
Penn’s  Manor,  Cornwells  Heights,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Canvas  or  rubber  belt  grader  for  tomatoes 

and  apples.  Louis  Battochi,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y, 

WANTED :  Roto-ette  garden  tractor.  BOX  7507, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Used  Allis-Chalmers  roto  baler  or  45T 

McCormick  baler.  Cash  at  your  place.  BOX  7523, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  dairy  equipment;  reasonable.  Frank 

Graafsma,  Allendale,  N.  J, _ _ 

INTERNATIONAL  Harvester,  side  delivery  rake  (4- 

Bar)  with  enclosed  gear  and  rubber  tires.  Only 
slightly  used.  Inspection  invited.  Will  deliver.  Indian 
Hill  Farm,  Indian  Hill  Road  (off  route  6),  Shrub 
Oak,  N.  Y..  Melrose  5-4819. 

IMMEDIATE  Sale:  New,  12  foot  Hercules  Campbell 
high  rack  body  and  tailgate,  $350.00.  John  A. 
Plotczyk,  BOX  No.  96,  Harriman,  New  York. _ 

ORDERS  for  handsome  hooked  wool  rugs,  stair  run¬ 
ners.  $10  to  $75.  Mrs.  George  Burrell,  Bast  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 


FARM  machinery  business  for  sale;  esttablished  42 
years  ago;  widely  known  and  largest  in  Central 
Pennsylvania;  aged  owner  must  retire;  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity;  capital  reqired.  $30,000.  Write  Loscb  Farm 
Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


Mommie 

“Why,  Mommie,  is  the  snow  white?”  .  .  . 
“What  makes  the  wind  blow?”  His  eager 
demands  follow  you  from  room  to  room. 
“What  makes  an  airplane  fly?”  .  .  .  “Why 
is  fire  hot,  Mommie?”  You  love  your  child’s 
questions.  They  show  his  intelligence  and 
alertness.  You  try  to  answer  them  simply 
and  well,  for  you~realize  his  questions  are 
the  beginnings  of  all  he  will  ever  know. 

Yet  many  times  you  may  feel  you  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  many  questions  in  that  bright 
and  busy  mind— questions  that  become  more 
complex  and  more  important  with  his  grow¬ 
ing  years. 

AND,  WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ANSWERS? 

Your  answers  must  satisfy  his  eager  curiosity. 
They  should  send  him  off  to  play  or  school 
confident  that  he  knows  as  much — or  more 


than  others  of  his  age.  The  way  you  answer 
his  puzzling  questions  can  easily  be  the  key 
to  his  future  success  and  leadership. 

Other  devoted,  intelligent  parents  have 
solved  this  problem.  In  the  homes  of  over 
4,000,000  boys  and  girls  The  Book  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  parents’  friend— the  lifetime  com¬ 
panion  of  children. 

PARENTS  HAVE  SEEN  IT  WORK 

The  child  may  first  open  The  Book  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  to  look  up  a  fact  or  while  away  an  hour. 
Then  he  becomes  intrigued,  fascinated, 
drawn  in.  He  reads  on  and  on,  page  after 
page.  Many  a  volume  has  met  the  morning 
tucked  under  a  sleepyhead’s  pillow.  For  here 
is  the  important  knowledge  of  the  world— the 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  flowers,  trees  —  hun¬ 
dreds  of  full  colored  pictures;  the  history  and 
customs  of  a  hundred  different  countries,  the 
worlds  of  the  skies,  the  world  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  science,  invention,  literature, 


poetry,  manual  arts  and  training.  Here  is  his 
constant  companion  in  school,*  at  play,  on 
rainy  days  at  home. 

A  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  BOY  OR  GIRL 

If  you  haven’t  seen  The  Book  of  Knowledge, 
we  would  like  you  to  sample  the  wonders  of 
this  great  work  of  7,000  pages  and  15,000 
pictures.  We  will  send  you  free,  without  obli¬ 
gation,  “New  Worlds  To  Discover!  More 
Wonderful  Than  Aladdin’s  Lamp,”  a  36-page 
booklet  of  actual  full  size  pages  from  The 
Book  of  Knowledge.  Just  clip  the  coupon 
below  and  this  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
will  be  sent  without  charge. 

Reproduced  in  full  colors,  with  fascinating 
facts  and  answers  to  curious  questions;  with 
color  plates  of  birds,  animals,  paintings,  this 
booklet  will  become  one  of  your  child’s  most 
cherished  possessions  —  something  he  will 
refer  to  again  and  again.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


FREE 


Hours  of  enjoyment  for  your  boy  or 
girl  with  this  delightful  color  booklet. 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  36-page  full  color  booklet  taken  from  the 
newest  revision  of  the  book  of  knowledge.  I  understand  it  is  free 
and  without  obligation  whatsoever. 

There  are... . . . children  in  my  family,  ages _ _ 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS . . 

CITY. _ 


COUNTY. 


ZONi 


.  STATE _ ......  r 

Tural  N.  Y.  3-1-52  ^ 


>rUsed  in  schools  and  libraries  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


The  BOOK  ef 


KNOWLEDGE 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  sold  only  by  authorized  representa • 
lives.  Territories  now  available.  Apply  at  or  write  address  shown  in  coupon. 


The  Children’s  Encyclopedia  4 

ANSWERS  EVERY  QUESTION  A  CHILD  CAN  ASK 
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Pasture  Is  What  You  Make  It 


Improved  pasture  programs  put  MORE  milk 
in  the  pail  at  LESS  cost  with  LESS  labor 


few  laborsaving  devices 
used  on  dairy  farms  will  save 
as  much  labor  in  a  year  as 
improved  pasture  for  the  herd. 
Improved  pastures  in  the 
Northeast’s  dairyland  are  sav¬ 
ing  thousands  of  days  of  haying  and  harvest¬ 
ing  and  thousands  of  tons  of  grain,  too. 
Because  good  pastures  save  labor  and  grain, 
milk  made  on  them  is  the  most  economical 
milk  produced  during  the  year.  In  addition, 
a  good  pasture  is  an  excellent  place  for  both 
yearlings  and  dry  stock.  6’ 

Pastures  Then  —  Pastures  Now 

It  wasn’t  always  this  way.  The  meaning  of 
pasture  was  different  a  generation  ago.  Then 
the  pasture  was  a  rough  field,  often  far  from 
the  buildings,  covered  with  a  crop  of  wild 
grasses.  The  cows  were  usually  turned  out 
early  in  May  and  reached  the  flush  of  this 
forage  in  mid-June.  But  good  grazing  was  of 
short  duration.  As  dry  weather  came,  the 
grasses  matured  and  the  milk  flow  dropped 
off.  The  farmer  had  to  supplement  the  pasture 
heavily  with  hay  or  other  roughage,  as  well 
as  grain. 

To  solve  the  pasture  problem  successfully 
means  to  provide  lush  grazing  during  the 
entire  growing  season  —  a  period  of  from 
120  to  150  days.  And  that  is  just  what 
pasture-minded  farmers  of  today  are  doing. 
They  think  of  forage  as  a  farm  crop  to  be 
properly  seeded,  fertilized  and  managed. 

The  cows  are  turned  into  a  field  of  winter 
grain  for  two  weeks,  first  thing  in  the  Spring, 
while  grass  in  the  permanent  pasture  gets  a 
good  start.  Then  they  go  into  a  permanent 
pasture  until  the  aftermath  on  an  early-cut 
meadow  (ladino  or  alfalfa  and  orchard  grass) 
is  ready.  The  aftermath  is  followed  with  six 
weeks  of  pasture  in  a  field  of  Sudan  grass, 
and  the  season  is  brought  to  a  successful  finish 
by  grazing  aftermath  on  late-cut  meadows. 

Many  dairy  farmers  are  taking  advantage 
of  pasture  programs  as  efficient  as  this,  or 
even  more  efficient  than  this.  Some  have  even 
been  able  to  eliminate  the  early  grain  and 
Sudan  grass.  This  saves  plowing  each  year 
for  these  crops  are  annuals. 

Pasture  Plans 

On  improved  pasture,  a  cow  can  harvest 
as  much  as  100  to  120  pounds  of  succulent 
forage  in  a  day.  She  then  puts  economically 
made  milk  into  the  pail. 

Today’s  poorest  pasture  bet  is  the  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  field  that  cannot  be  plowed.  Even 
this  can  be  •  improved  considerably,  if  it  can 
be  top-dressed  each  year  with  reinforced 
manure  or  with  a  complete  fertilizer.  Clipping 
it,  if  possible,  as  the  grasses  mature  will  bring 
on  a  second  crop  of  green  feed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  improve  grazing  conditions.  Some 


—  By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT  — 

permanent  pastures  can  be  plowed,  seeded  and 
then  brought  into  good  production  of  pasture 
crops. 

On  quite  a  few  farms,  good  quality  crop¬ 
land  is  used  as  pasture  or  as  both  pasture  and 
meadow.  On  such  land,  two  plans  present 
themselves.  Sufficient  acreage  is  plowed, 
limed,  fertilized  and  seeded;  this  is  next  di¬ 
vided  into  plots  to  be  grazed  in  rotation  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  Or  fields  are  seeded  to  be  used 
as  both  meadow  and  pasture.  One  field  is 
grazed  early  in  the  season  while  another  is 
producing  a  crop  of  early  hay.  Then  the 
aftermath  is  grazed  late  in  the  season  while 
the  first  field  produces  a  crop  of  hay. 

Pasture  Crops 

Several  crops,  including  grains,  legumes  and 
grasses,  are  aiding  the  improved  pasture  pro¬ 
grams. 

Legumes  play  an  important  part  in  perma¬ 
nent  pastures.  They  are  long-lived,  produce 
a  forage  high  in  protein,  and  come  on  fast 
after  cutting  or  grazing.  Ladino  clover  is  a 
popular  choice.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  re¬ 
covers  well  after  grazing,  is  long-lived,  and 
grows  on  a  wide  range  of  soils.  Alfalfa  has 
similar  characteristics  but  needs  a  deeper, 
lighter  soil  than  ladino  if  it  is  to  live  as  long. 
Birdsfoot  trefoil,  after  it  is  well  established, 
is  an  excellent  pasture  plant.  It  too  is  long- 
lived,  grows  on  a  wide  range  of  conditions, 
and  spreads  rapidly.  It  produces  a  fine  forage 
but  does  not  recover  as  quickly  as  the  other 
legumes. 

Bromegrass,  orchard  grass  and  timothy  are 
the  grasses  most  often  used  in  pasture  mix¬ 
tures.  All  are  long-lived  and  have  a  wide 
range  of  soils.  Bromegrass  is  more  palatable 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  either 
timothy  or  orchard  grass.  Orchard  grass  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  comes  back  fast  after 
grazing,  but  matures  and  gets  woody  earlier 
than  the  other  two. 

Temporary  pasture  crops  commonly  used 
are  bats  and  Sudan  grass  for  midseason  graz¬ 
ing,  and  winter  grains  for  early  spring  and 
late  fall  grazing. 

Early-sown  winter  rye  or  wheat  in  six 
weeks  makes  growth  enough  so  that  it  can 
be  pastured  in  the  Fall  and  again  the  next 
Spring,  thus  prolonging  the  grazing  season 
at  each  end.  The  residue  may  then  be  plowed 
under  in  preparation  for  some  other  crop.  Oats 
are  often  used  as  a  nurse  crop  for  seedings  and 
are  pastured  off  before  they  are  mature. 

Sudan  grass,  an  annual,  sown  at  corn  plant¬ 
ing  time,  produces  excellent  grazing  in  six 
weeks.  It  is  not  a  legume  but  is  a  rank  grower 
and  grows  in  dry  conditions.  It  is  best  seeded 
heavily  at  30  pounds  per  acre.  One  acre  so 
seeded  supplies  pasture  for  four  to  six  cows 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Cows  should  not  be 
turned  in  until  the  crop  is  at  least  one  foot 


high;  it  should  not  be  grazed  close  at  any 
time,  to  avoid  possible  prussic  acid  poisoning. 

Pasture  Seeding  Mixtures 

Most  seedings  are  mixtures.  The  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  offers  several 
recommendations  for  fields  that  are  to  be  used 
either  for  hay  or  pasture.  For  fields  to  be  sown 
two  to  five  years  on  well  drained  soils,  Cornell 
suggests  alfalfa  eight  pounds,  ladino  one 
pound,  and  either  bromegrass  or  timothy  six 
pounds,  per  acre.  If  the  soil  is  not  so  well 
drained,  medium  red  clover  replaces  about 
two-thirds  of  the  alfalfa.  However,  the  total 
pounds  of  seed  used  is  the  same.  Another  long- 
lived  mixture  recommended  for  well-drained 
soils  is  ladino  one  pound,  alfalfa  three  to  six 
pounds,  and  orchard  grass  six  pounds,  per 
acre.  This  makes  a  productive  pasture. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  five  pounds,  and  timothy 
five  pounds  or  Bromegrass  eight  pounds,  per 
acre,  make  up  a  long-lived  seeding  mixture 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  poorly 
drained  soils. 

Seeding  and  Management  Practices 

In  order  to  insure  a  good  catch  of  seeding, 
there  are  several  practices  that  should  be 
followed,  such  as  —  preparation  of  a  good  seed 
bed;  inoculation  of  the  legume  seed;  use  of 
lime  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  legume;  and  use 
of  either  superphosphate  and  manure  or  a 
complete  fertilizer,  or  some  of  -each.  Sudan 
grass  is  good  to  seed  as  a  companion  or  nurse 
crop,  if  needed.  Legumes  and  orchard  grass 
should  always  be  sown  in  the  Spring,  while 
timothy  and  bromegrass  may  be  sown  either 
in  the  Spring  or  in  the  Fall. 

Once  established,  seedings  need  proper 
management.  Top  dressing  each  Winter  with 
reinforced  manure,  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons 
per  acre,  or  with  200  pounds  per  acre  of  an 
0-20-20  fertilizer,  plus  regular  manure,  after 
the  first  grazing  period  each  Spring,  keeps  the 
pasture  producing  and  increases  the  number 
of  years  of  its  use.  When  cows  cannot  keep 
the  grass  eaten  down,  it  should  be  clipped.  On 
the  other-hand,  cows  should  be  removed  from 
a  field  before  it  is  overgrazed. 

Experiences  of  Farmers 

The  actual  experiences  of  farmers  show 
how  good  pastures  pay  off. 

Richard  Pagget  of  Preble,  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.,  prefers  to  have  the  cows  mow  the  grass 
in  his  fields;  he  finds  that  it  saves  him  both 
time  and  labor.  His  dairy  herd  consists  oi  <0 
head.  His  pasture  program  produces  excellent 
forage  both  early  and  late  in  the  season.  On 
this  120 -acre  farm  24  acres  are  in  improved 
pasture  divided  into  three  fields.  One  eight- 
acre  field  back  of  the  barn  is  seeded  to  the 
Cornell  pasture  mixture,  containing  ladino, 
(Continued  on  Page  235) 
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,ef t,  These  superior  HoUteins  on  the  dairy  farm  of  Edwin  Kesselring,  Van  Etten,  Chemung  County  New  York  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
ualitu  forage  throughout  the  entire  grazing  season  on  this  excellent  mixed  pasture.  Right:  Richard  Pagget,  Preble,  Cortland  County,  New  Y  , 
ers  to  have  his  high  producing  dairy  cows  mow  the  grass  in  his  fields;  he  finds  that  it  saves  him  both  time  and  labor.  Proper  pasture  ma  g 

has  paid  him  big  dividends. 
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Now  you're  ready  for  anything  ! 


.  .  .  not  only  because  your  Oliver  “QD” 
cultivates  all  row  crops  so  well,  but  also 
because  it  is  a  “QD” -Quick-Detachable 
—you  need  but  a  moment  to  free  your 
tractor  for  any  job  that  comes  up.  Simple 
“QD”  clamps  lock  the  gangs  to  the  pipe- 
supports,  gripping  tight  with  one  easy 
motion. 

And  tight  is  the  word!  In  giving  you 
speed,  Oliver  makes  no  sacrifice  of  rigidity. 
Thru-the-frame  pipe  supports  are  of  solid, 

Another  Great  Tillage  Tool!  Use  this  new  Oliver 
spike-tooth  harrow  for  a  perfect  seedbed  .  .  .  har¬ 
rows  four  corn  rows  at  a  time.  And  for  the  right 
speed  with  any  tool,  use  an  Oliver  tractor — six 
forward  speeds!  I 


one-piece  construction.  Clamps  are  wide¬ 
spaced  to  resist  side  pressure.  You  have 
no  misalignment  to  spoil  close  work  .  .  . 
no  wobbly  shovels  to  dodge  your  weeds. 

On  the  job,  you  gain  from  another  Oliver 
exclusive:  parallelogram  gang  control .  All 
gangs  hold  exactly  the  same  depth,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  contour  of  the  land.  You 
have  a  high  clearance  for  late  cultivation. 
For  your  power  lift,  a  choice  of  two— con¬ 
ventional  gear  type  or  “Hydra-lectric,” 


the  world’s  finest  hydraulic  lift. 

And  talk  about  uses!  You  use  the  four- 
row  cultivator  for  your  beans  or  beets, 
then  quickly  convert  it  to  a  two-row  com 
cultivator.  You  use  the  same  pipe  frame 
for  a  weeder,  a  rotary  hoe,  a  middlebuster 
—all  with  the  simple  “QD”  clamps! 

Yes,  “QD”  is  short  for  everything  you 
could  wish  in  a  cultivator.  See  it  now  at  your 
Oliver  Dealer’s.  The  Oliver  Corporation, 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  M  A  C  H  I  N  E  R  Y° 


And  Another!  It’s  the  new  Oliver 
"100”  two-bottom  plow,  with  Raydex, 
the  plowshare  that  gives  you  on-the- 
spot  replacement.  Note  the  "Hydra- 
lectric”  power  lift,  smoothest  ever  made. 


The  Oliver  Corporation  ^  F16-3 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

Please  send  the  illustrated  booklets  I  have  checkedt 
□  “QD”  Cultivator  □  Spike-Tooth  Harrow  Q  “100”  Plow 

I 

Name . . 

I 

Address . 

I 

Gly. . . Rjjy. . State . . . . « 
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How  Goes  Multiflora  Rose? 

- — —  By  James  E.  Lawrence  - - - 


T  has  been  over  a  decade  now 
since  multiflora  rose,  the  living 
fence  plant  often  referred  to 
as  “bull  -  strong,  horse  -  high, 
and  hog-tight”,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Since  then,  it  has  gained  such  wide 
popularity  for  its  acclaimed  favorable 
characteristics  that  in  New  York  State  alone 
two  million  multiflora  rose  plants  were  set 
out  last  Spring.  This  Spring  probably  twice 
that  number  will  be  planted.  Thus,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  multiflora  rose  becoming  more  of  an 
integral  part  of  many  farm  programs,  it 
appears  that  a  review  of  farmers’  experiences 
with  this  new  plant  is  appropriate. 

What  are  the  advantages,  cautions  and 
drawbacks  of  multiflora  rose  as  a  living  farm 
fence?  How  does  it  adapt  itself?  What  are 
its  potentials?  In  short,  how  goes  multiflora 
rose? 

Back  in  1938  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  began  to  use  multiflora  rose  and  other 
plants  for  experimental  purposes  on  North¬ 
east  farms  after  successful  trials  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  The  SCS  and  farmers  cooperated  on 
erosion  control  demonstration  projects  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  perfect  conservation  shrub. 
Today,  as  more  and  more  farmers  turn  to 
multiflora  rose,  it  is  likely  that  this  plant  may 
well  be  the  answer  to  the  conservationist’s 
dream. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  widespread 
publicity  precipitated  by  SCS  tests,  extensive 
advertising  by  commercial  nurserymen,  and 
a  wholehearted  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Northeast  farmers  to  try  this  new  plant, 
multiflora’s  popularity  is  now  so  great  that 
it  is  used  more  than  any  other  shrub  in  conser¬ 
vation  plantings.  Although  multiflora  is  used 
in  many  types  of  farming  situations,  its  great¬ 
est  following  is  derived  from  its  fine  qualities 
as  a  living,  stock-proof  fence.  A  multiflora 
rose  fence  is  cheap,  effective  and  permanent. 
It  needs  no  clipping,  pruning  or  training. 
Farmers  who  have  fa<jed  fencing  problems  for 
years  and  years  are  even  more  overjoyed  with 
multiflora.  They  say  that  it  is  definitely  an 
answer  to  their  dreams. 

Actually  multiflora  rose,  an  Asiatic  plant, 
is  not  new  to  this  country.  Introduced  from 
Japan  almost  a  century  ago,  multiflora  has 
been  used  widely  for  years  as  an  ornamental. 
Commercial  nurseries  use  it  for  its  hardiness 
as  an  understock  on  which  to  bud  tea  roses 
and  other  popular  garden  roses.  But  aside 
from  its  outstanding  new  use  as  a  stock  fence, 
multiflora  fits  into  the  farm  scene  as  a  field 
divider,  a  contour  guide,  an  erosion  buffer 
strip,  a  firebreak,  a  windbreak,  a  woodlot 
border,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Since  in  all 
cases  multiflora  rose  offers  cover  and  food 
for  song  birds  and  game  animals,  it  helps  in¬ 
crease  and  attract  desirable  wildlife  popu¬ 
lations. 

As  multiflora  rose  finds  a  place  for  itself 
in  the  average  farm  program,  many  farmers 
are  discovering  that  while  the  plant  has  a 
gross  of  advantages,  it  also  has  certain  limi¬ 
tations  which  only  experience  can  overcome. 


A  three-year  old  multiflora  fence  on  Bethel  Farms 
at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Given  good  care,  this  fence 
is  six  feet  high.  Note  the  umbrella-like  profile, 
due  to  the  drooping  canes. 


Certainly  the  objective  of  every  farmer  who 
plants  multiflora  is  to  establish  a  farm  fence 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  That  is  why  lack 
of  complete,  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the 
plant’s  requirements  will  often  postpone  this 
date  several  years  and  mean  an  undue  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  Let  us  see  what  some  of 
these  requirements  are  on  the  basis  of  over 
a  decade  of  experiences  with  this  plant  on 
Northeast  farms.  This  information  is  partly 
the  result  of  recently  released  findings  by  the 
SCS  on  nearly  60  conservation  plantings  three 
to  12  years  old  and  a  similar  number  of  plant- 


Tom  McKiernan,  who  farms  near  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y.,  is  shown  with  a  portion  of  his  three-year 
old  multiflora  fence  and  field  divider.  This  hedge 
remained  under -dev eloped  for  two  years  until 
fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

ings  one  to  six  years  old  observed  by  the 
author  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

From  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  regarding  multiflora  growth  in  the 
Northeast,  one  major  point  stands  out.  Multi¬ 
flora  rose  definitely  needs  some  initial  care 
and  subsequent  periodic  maintenance  if  rea¬ 
sonable  success  is  to  be  expected  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time  that  a  stock-proof  farm 
fence  can  be  established.  There  are  many  un¬ 
fortunate  cases  where  multiflora  has  failed 
miserably  because  farmers  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  only  job  was  to  set  out 
the  plants  and  watch  them  grow.  Some  plant¬ 
ings  were  choked  out  by  weeds;  some  were 
chewed  and  trampled  by  livestock;  some  were 
planted  on  unfit  soils;  some  were  planted  in 
too  much  shade;  and  some  were  combinations 
of  these  and  a  few  unavoidable  occurrences. 

On  a  farm  near  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  for 
example,  1,100  year-old  multiflora  plants  were 
set  out  in  the  Spring  of  1949  as  a  farm  fence. 
Since  the  roses  were  all  planted  in  dense 
shade,  in  extremely  poor  soil,  and  given  no 
initial  care,  they  were  doomed  from  the  start. 
Moreover,  as  a  prolonged  drought  followed 
during  the  Summer,  the  failure  of  these  plants 
was  inevitable.  Today  four  multiflora  plants 
remain  of  the  original  plantings;  they  average 
six  inches  in  height.  At  nearby  Pine  Plains, 
however,  where  the  same  number  of  year- 
old  multiflora  plants  were  set  out  the  same 
year,  a  six  foot  rose  fence  six  feet  thick  now 
flourishes.  The  difference  between  these  two 
plantings  is  the  result  of  a  good  planting 
site,  proper  initial  care  of  the  plants,  and 
some  periodic  maintenance. 

Normally  it  takes  from  three  to  six  years 
to  establish  a  multiflora  rose  fence  in  the 
Northeast.  Naturally  those  planted  on  proper¬ 
ly  prepared  sites  and  given  good  care  will 
show  the  best  growth.  This  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance  are  all  a  matter  of  having  good  soil  to 
start  with,  or  conditioning  it,  having  the 
planting  site  plowed,  disced,  fertilized, 
mulched,  or  cultivated  later,  and  protecting 
the  young  plants  against  roaming  livestock. 
Proper  care  produces  maximum  growth  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time. 

On  the  nearly  60  multiflora  rose  planting 
sites  inspected  by  the  author  in  Dutchess 
County,  the  best  growth  was  attained  on  those 
sites  where  all  requirement  considerations 
were  taken  into  account.  Many  of  the  success¬ 
ful  plantings  were  far  beyond  the  five  feet 
in  five  to  seven  year  average  height  growth 
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which  the  SCS  found  for  most  early  multi¬ 
flora  rose  plantings  in  New  York.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  these  early  plantings  suffered 
mainly  from  too  much  weed  competition  be¬ 
cause  of  the  landowner’s  failure  to  remove 
sufficient  sod  in  planting. 

But  now  that  many  of  the  requirements  and 
habits  of  multiflora  rose  are  better  known  and 
understood  in  this  locality,  due  to  these  early 
trials,  certain  recommendations  can  be  made 
to  insure  good  growth  and  survival.  A  farmer 
who  utilizes  these  findings  is  almost  sure  to 
achieve  his  fencing  objectives  in  less  time 
than  might  otherwise  be  expected  where  no 
heed  is  given  to  the  needs  of  this  plant. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  soil.  Multi¬ 
flora  rose  will  grow  on  well-drained  or  im¬ 
perfectly  drained  soils,  but  not  on  poorly 
drained  sites.  Furthermore,  although  multi¬ 
flora  will  adapt  itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  soil 
textures,  it  will  show  little  response  and  fail 
to  form  an  effective  barrier  on  badly  eroded 
claypans  and  on  dry  sands  and  gravels,  despite 
lavish  fertilization.  Since  the  plant  can  with¬ 
stand  a  reasonable  range  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity,  sour  or  sweet  soils  appear  to  have 
little  bearing  on  growth. 

Besides  possessing  good  soil,  the  planting 
site  should  be  free  from  shade  as  much  as 
possible.  Multiflora  will  grow  in  some  shade, 
but  like  most  other  green  plants,  it  requires 
a  lot  of  sunlight  for  vigorous  growth.  Rose 
plants  grown  in  full  shade  are  often  puny  and 
remain  underdeveloped  for  long  periods.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  this  in  the  Northeast,  it  has 
been  observed  in  Iowa  that  on  soils  with 
proper  moisture  content  and  free  from  weed 
competition,  shade  appeared  to  have  little 
affect  on  multiflora  growth. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  initially  pre¬ 
paring  the  planting  site  for  a  multiflora  fence 
is  to  plow  a  strip  six  to  eight  feet  wide  and 
disc  it  down.  The  planting  should  be  done  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  soil  can  be  worked 
and  planting  stock  is  available.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  break  the  sod  as  completely  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  insure  a  weed-free  planting  site.  On 
areas  which  cannot  be  plowed,  it  has  been 
found  that  at  least  a  square  foot  of  sod  should 
be  removed  for  each  plant  set  out. 

To  obtain  vigorous  growth  of  multiflora 
rose  from  the  start,  good  fertilization  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  necessity.  The  SCS  recommends  a 
complete  fertilizer,  such  as  5-10-5  applied  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  for  every  40  feet  of 
row.  However,  a  good  application  of  manure 
and  superphosphate  will  also  stimulate 
growth. 

One  of  the  dramatic  effects  of  fertilizing 
multiflora  rose  may  be  observed  on  a  farm 
near  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  Three  years  ago 
over  3,000  year-old  seedlings  were  set  out 
through  a  large  field  of  birdsfoot  as  a  field 
divider  and  a  stock  fence.  After  two  full 
growing  seasons,  they  failed  to  grow  much 
beyond  their  original  height.  Sensing  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  the  farm  manager,  Tom 
McKiernan,  decided  to  side  dress  half  of  the 
plantings  with  a  bit  of  left-over  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  response  was  so  immediate  that 
now  the  fertilized  plants  are  almost  three 
times  as  high  as  the  unfertilized  ones. 

Another  example  of  fertilization  is  on  the 
Hahn  farm  at  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.  In  1949  multi¬ 
flora  was  established  around  a  farm  pond  and 
extended  to  divide  a  nearby  field.  The  plants 
(Continued  on  Page  208) 


This  two-year  old  multiflora  hedge  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  mulched  with  wood  chips  ana 
protected  against  roaming  livestock.  It  has  shown 
vigorous  growth  from  the  start. 
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Strawberries  for  Home  Gardens 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


Every  farm  or  home  fruit  garden 
should  have  a  strawberry  bed.  Near¬ 
ly  everyone  likes  strawberries  and, 
to  be  had  at  their  best,  they  should 
be  picked  fresh  from  the  plants  when 
fully  ripe.  City  dwellers  can  secure 
berries  on  the  market,  but  people  in 
the  country  frequently  are  deprived 
of  an  abundant  supply,  as  the  straw¬ 
berry  season  comes  at  a  busy  time  for 
the  farmer  and  trips  to  town  may  be 
infrequent  at  that  time  of  year.  If  a 
local  supply  is  available  in  the 
garden,  the  farm  home  may  also 
have  its  quota  of  this  delicious  fruit 
at  its  best. 

The  average  farm  family  usually 
can  utilize  the  crop  from  200  to  300 
plants.  If  the  family  is  small,  there 
should  be  an  abundant  supply  for 
canning  as  well  from  a  planting  of 
this  size.  Many  farm  women  make  a 
little  extra  money  by  growing  a 
patch  large  enough  to  furnish  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  fruit  for  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  neighbors,  or  for  selling 
through  a  nearby  market.  If  the 
plants  are  well  cared  for,  and  if  the 
best  adopted  varieties  are  planted, 
such  a  venture  frequently  is  de¬ 
cidedly  profitable. 

Need  for  Well  Prepared  Soil 

Strawberries  will  grow  nicely  on 
nearly  any  type  of  soil  that  is 


for  cultivation  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  of  the  first  year. 

Set  Out  Plants  Early 

Set  the  plants  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  plants  secured.  Late 
planting  is  the  cause  of  many  fail¬ 
ures.  Fall  planting  is  sometimes 
recommended  where  winters  are  not 
too  severe.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  setting  the  plants.  Straw¬ 
berries  have  a  crown,  or  growing 
point,  just  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
stems,  from  which  new  growth  takes 
place.  If  this  crown  is  covered  with 
soil,  the  new  growth  may  be 
checked  or  smothered.  If  the  plant 
is  not  set  deeply  enough,  the  exposed 
roots  may  dry  out  and  the  plant  will 
not  grow.  Set  the  plants  with  the 
central  bud  just  above  the  ground. 

Any  convenient  implement  may  be 
used  for  making  the  hole.  Spades, 
hoes,  trowels  and  even  hatchets  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  In  any 
case,  the  roots  of  the  plant  must  be 
well  spread  out  and  covered  with 
moist,  mellow  soil.  This  must  be 
pressed  well  about  the  roots,  and 
enough  loose  soil  pulled  about  the 
plant  to  leave  it  set  to  the  proper 
depth  as  described  above.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  tramp  about  the  plant  to 
be  sure  it  is  firmly  set  in  the  soil. 


The  Dunlap  strawberry  is  an  old  standard  variety  of  wide  adaptation  that 
still  is  in  favor  with  many  growers ,  especially  in  home  gardens,  because  of 

its  hardiness  and  high  quality. 


adapted  to  ordinary  farm  crops.  The 
soil  is  not  nearly  as  important  as  the 
care  given  the  plants.  Strawberries 
should  not  be  planted  on  land  that 
has  been  in  weeds,  grass  or  timothy 
sod  the  previous  year,  as  such  land 
is  likely  to  be  infested  with  white 
grubs  which  eat  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  and  kill  them. 

Unless  the  soil  is  known  to  be  very 
fertile,  it  is  good  practice  to  give  a 
heavy  application  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  preferably  in  the  Fall  before 
the  plants  are  to  be  set.  If  this  is 
impossible,  an  early  spring  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  for  some  time 
is  usually  satisfactory.  Even  fresh 
manure  may  be  used  in  the  Spring 
if  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  soil  and 
the  whole  bed  restirred  several  times 
before  planting.  Plow  the  land  as 
deeply  as  possible  and  pulverize  the 
soil  thoroughly.  Just  before  the 
plants  are  set,  it  is  well  to  roll  or 
drag  the  ground  to  make  a  firm  bed 
in  which  to  set  the  plants. 

'  Plants  should  be  secured  from  a 
reliable  nursery  or  plant  grower  or 
from  ameighbor  who  is  known  to  have 
healthy  plants.  Set  only  young  vigor¬ 
ous  plants.  A  good  plant  has  a  large, 
light  colored  root  system  with  com¬ 
paratively  small,  compact  leaves. 
Avoid  plants  with  few  roots  or  any 
Plants  with  roots  that  are  dark  or 
discolored.  Protect  the  plants  from 
sun  or  wind,  while  they  are  out  of 
the  ground,  by  keeping  the  roots 
inoist  and  covering  the  plants  with 
nurlap  or  canvas. 

There  are  several  systems  of 
Planting  strawberries.  The  most 
Popular  of  these  is  the  matted  row 
ystem.  In  this  system  of  planting 
ne  plants  are  set  about  18  inches 
Part  in  rows  three  to  four  feet  apart. 

nUn, runners  that  form  from  these 
other  plants  produce  new  plants 
ur mg  the  growing  season;  these  are 
j,1  Pitted,  to  root  in  such  a  position 
at  a  solid  row  about  20  inches  wide 
mi  am  me  cl  by  late  Summer.  The 
dales  between  rows  are  kept  open 


Some  good  growers  test  the  firmness 
of  setting  by  taking  hold  of  a  leaf 
and  giving  a  quick  pull.  If  the  leaf 
breaks  off,  the  plant  is  well  set.  If 
the  entire  plant  is  pulled  out  of  the 
ground,  the  plant  was  not  set  firmly 
enough. 

If  the  plants  are  set  in  the  Fall, 
the  bed  must  be  mulched  over 
Winter.  The  mulch  is  then  removed 
in  the  Spring  and  the  plants  culti¬ 
vated  during  the  Summer. 

Summer  Care  of  the  Patch 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  set,  they 
should  be  cultivated.  Successive  cul¬ 
tivations  should  be  given  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  Summer. 
This  is  necessary  to  kill  weeds  and  to 
furnish  a  mellow  root  bed  for  the 
new  runner  plants.  Considerable  hand 
hoeing  will  be  necessary  in  the  rows 
between  plants,  but  the  space  be¬ 
tween  rows  can  be  kept  in  ideal  con¬ 
dition  with  a  one  horse  cultivator  or 
garden  tractor.  At  each  hoeing  of  the 
patch  the  runners  can  be  placed  so 
that  the  new  plants  will  form  in  the 
desired  positions.  A  little  soil  pulled 
over  the  runner  with  the  hoe  will 
keep  the  runner  in  place.  Encourage 
the  formation  of  early  runner  plants 
as  these  generally  are  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  After  late  Summer,  super- 
flous  runners  may  be  cut  off  before 
they  form  plants,  in  order  to  keep 
the  rows  at  the  desired  width.  All 
cultivation  should  be  shallow  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Remove  the  blossom  buds  as  they 
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of  Startling  Beauty ! 

YOU  can  enjoy  the  finest,  most  beautiful  cut  flowers 
in  your  home  for  very  modest  cost,  with  Moses  Beau¬ 
tiful  Glads.  We  have  made  up  this  famous  assort¬ 
ment  for  over  15  years  —  varying  the  varieties  each 
year  —  and  we  offer  it  as  one  of  the  “best  buys" 
anywhere  in  real  Quality  bulbs.  Remember,  these  are 
all  big  healthy  bulbs  that  will  produce  plenty  of 
large  beautiful  flowers  THIS  YEAR — you  don’t  have  to 
grow  them  for  several  years  to  get  a  satisfactory' bloom! 

Deluxe  Assortment 


No.  1  Size  I 

1  !4  "  u  p  — >| 


(Actual  Bulb  Sizes) 


A  handmade  selection  of  at  least  30  different  varieties  in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  In¬ 
cluded  are  some  of  the  best  and  famous  new  varieties  such  as  Red  Charm,  Burma,  Silver 
Wing#,  etc.  No.  1  Top  size  (actual  size  t  aa  niii  qa  i  a  m  n  f  a  ■  ■ 

as  shown  at  right)  not  labeled.  10U  BULBS  lOf  $4.95  pOStpald 

Same  selection  of  varieties  but  in  Flowering  Size 

":KV  T  T“B  6“  100  BULBS  for  $3.45  postpaid 


NEW  Color  Catalog  FREE 

Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  our  1952  catalog  —  52 
pages,  well  illustrated,  much  in  color.  All  best 
varieties  of  gladiolus,  also  Gloxinias.  Begonias,  and 
other  bulbs;  also  small  fruits  and  berries. 

IT’S  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Alfred  L.  Moses 

75  LakeAve.  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


Long  Season 

STRAWBERRY  BED 

ALL  FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS! 

Here's  a  real  strawberry  bed  that 
will  produce  over  a  long  season. 
You  get  25  plants  each  of  these 
four  excellent  varieties:  PREMIER  (early). 
FAIRFAX  (midseason),  SPARKLE  (late),  and 
STREAMLINER  (everbearing). 

100  PLANTS  for  only  $4.10  Posipai 

100  Plants  Each  of  Four  Above  Varieties: 

400  for  only  $11.50  postpaid 

ORDER  TODAY! 


STRAWBERRIES 


Blueloerriesrw^^^ 

ORNAMENTALS 

xm  i  d  e  selection  of 

flowering  shrubsp 
bulbs;  APPle,  Peacn 

and  Pear  Tire*eS,Trees 
ductive  aMNu,.isted  in 

FREE  CATALOG. 


You  can  Grow  Them!  Our  ’52  Catalog 
tells  how.  Lists  many  bargains  in  fruit 
trees  and  plants.  Gives  information  on 
varieties  for  your  location  and  how  to 
grow  Bigger  crops  of  Delicious  Fruit. 


CATALOG!  tcvtay,. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SASS9 


NEW  STRAWBERRIE 


Grown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 

Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
^  priced  as  follows: 


Price: 

25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

Temple 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

$13.00 

Fairfax 

i.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Fairland 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.00 

9.05 

14.50 

Premier 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

Big  Joe 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Catskill 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

Red  Crop 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

Robinson 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Sparkle 

(.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Lupton  Late 

i  .05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Superfection 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

24.00 

Streamliner 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

25.00 

Our  1952  catalog  illustrates 

in  color  and 

describes  17 

other  leading 

varieties  of 

Strawberry 

plants; 

con- 

tains  valuable 

planting  and  cultural  directions:  de- 

scribes  hundreds  of 

best  fruits 

and  ornamentals  for 

home  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties. 
Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  —  Erie,  Great  Bay,  Empire, 
Sioux  and  21  other  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries, 
Raspberries.  Asparagus.  Catalog  & 
planting  guide  free. 

WALTER  1C.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  1952  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant 
Offer  and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

4o  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-3A,  ALLEN.  MARYLAND 


Strawberry  Plants 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS  in 
All  Popular  Varieties.  A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of 
Facts.  No  Fakes.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.. 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


SPECIAL  GABDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots . $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants . $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  . $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry . .....$2.00 

The  above  collection  lot  $5.00 

RATA  I  flfi  on  re(luesb  It  contains  a  splendid  assort - 
uhihluu  ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens.  Roses,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &.  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

_ 42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service _ 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETIA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N.  J 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
complete  nursery  line.  Write 
—  today  for  your  free  copy. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R322,  Princess  Anne,Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1952  Berry  Book  tells  best1 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S,  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each:  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  :  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-0  in.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON. 
BOX  14, _ CHATSWOBTH,  NEW  JERSEY 

CERTIFIED  SUPERFECTION  &  GEM  Everbearing 

Strawberry  Plants:  $3.50„  100.  PREMIER.  $2.25-100. 
TAYLOR  and  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY.  $5.50- 
100.  FRESH  DUG.  POSTPAID. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE. _ NEW  YORK 

FREE  —  1952  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOGUE 
Produce  Earlier  Crops  the  Easy  Way! 

Try  our  field-grown  CABBAGE,  ONION,  LETTUCE, 
TOMATO,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER,  EGG¬ 
PLANT,  PEPPER,  and  POTATO  PLANTS. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  Certified  seed  bought  Ritter 
Seed  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  $2.50,  1000.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 
$4.00,  1000,  or  65c,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO..  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 
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HOTKAPS  Provide  Positive 
PROTECTION  Against 
COSTLY  CROP  FAILURES 

HOTKAPS  —  individual  outdoor  hothouses  — com¬ 
pletely  protect  crops  against  unexpected  frosts,  storms, 
winds,  sudden  temperature  changes,  insects,  worms, 
etc.;  cut  spraying  and  dusting  costs,  save  labor  costs. 
INCREASE  YIELD- Hotkaps  maintain  perfect 
mulch,  increase  yield  18%  to  51%,  reduce  cultivating 
costs  and  "transplanting  shock.” 

INCREASE  PROFITS  —  Millions  of  Hotkaps  have 
been  used  by  successful  growers  for  over  30  years  to 
ripen  crops  up  to  3  weeks  earlier,  resulting  in  premium 
crop  prices  and  bigger  profits. 

INEXPENSIVE  —  Increased  profits  quickly  pay  for 
low  cost  of  Hotkaps  protection.  1,000  only  $18.35 
(less  in  larger  quantities);  250  Package,  $5.90;  100 
Package,  $3.15;  Home  Garden  Package  of  25,  95c; 
Steel  Setter,  $1.95.  (25,  100,  and  250  packages  com¬ 
plete  with  Fibreboard  Setter) 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  SEEDSMAN 

or  moil  coupon  below  for  Free  Write  for 

Booklet  &  complete  informotion  FREE  BOOKLET 

GERMAIN'S  Germ.co  Product*  Division 
Dept.  RNY-3  l0‘  Angele*  J1 

Please  send  Complete  information  and  Booklet  on 
Hotkaps  to: 

Nnme  . 

Address _ 

My  Local  Seedsman  is _ 


Mark  Registered 


Hotka 


TO  HELP  YOU  GROW 

BETTER-PAYING  CROPS 


/flioffman  Set 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  Seed-Sowing  Guide 

The  new  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog 
gives  you  the  latest  information  on  pop¬ 
ular  new  seeds  such  as  Kenland  Clover, 
Ranger  and  Buffalo  Alfalfas,  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil,  Ajax  and  Clinton  1 1  Oats,  Lincoln 
Brome,  as  well  as  many  new  varieties  of 
Funk  G  Hybrids. 

And  you’ll  want  Hoffman’s  pocket-sized 
Seed- Sowing  Guide— a  turn  of  the  wheel 
gives  you  a  quick  check  on  sowing  infor¬ 
mation. 

To  receive  your  Catalog  and  Seed-Sowing 
Guide  absolutely  free,  write  A.  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Inc.,  Landisville,  ( Lancaster  Co. ) ,  Pa. 
Address  Dept.  33-E 


tfoffman 

—  AND - 

funkGhybrids 


20  MILLION 

TREES  A  YEAR 


Our  experience  growing,  millions  in  past 
14  years  insures  top-auality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Look  at  these  values: 

.  BLUE 


25  TREES  $5 

5  each:  Colo.  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce,  Red  and 
Scotch  Pine,  Cana¬ 
dian  Hemlock.  3-5 
yr.  selected  trees  6"- 
14"  tall.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 


5  spruce  $3.50 

Very  superior, 
well  -branched  6 
yr.  transplants,  8 
to  14  in.  tall. 
Blue  -  green  t  o 
marvelous  blue 
color.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time. 


CATALOG  on  Evergreens,  Fruit  Shade,  & 
Nut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berries.  Write  today. 

,  MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  20-C,  Indiana,  Pa. 


-  MtSp 


The  strawberry  plant  in  the  center  is  set  at  the  proper  depth.  The  one  on 
the  left  is  too  shallow  (a  portion  of  the  roots  are  exposed),  and  the  plant 

on  the  right  is  set  too  deep. 


form  during  the  first  season  and  per¬ 
mit  no  fruit  to  set.  This  is  necessary 
to  encourage  the  plants  to  store  up 
all  the  energy  possible  toward  the 
bearing  of  an  abundant  crop  the 
following  Summer.  In  the  case  of 
fall-bearing  varieties  the  blossoms 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  after  the 
middle. of  July  and  a  fall  crop  can 
be  secured  the  first  season. 

Mulching  for  Winter 

Some  form  of  mulch  is  desirable 
to  furnish  protection  from  inter¬ 
mittent  freezing  and  thawing  during 
the  Winter.  Many  plants  are  killed 
by  being  heaved  out  of  the  ground  if 
no  protection  is  given.  A  mulch  also 
helps  to  keep  the  plants  from  start¬ 
ing  growth  too  early  in  the  Spring. 
During  the  Summer  of  the  fruiting 
year,  it  helps  to  protect  the  fruit  and 
keep  it  clean,  as  well  as  to  retard 
the  growth  of  weeds  and  conserve 
moisture. 

Wheat  or  rye  straw  are  the  most 
satisfactory  mulching  materials.  Rak- 
ings  from  the  lawn  are  satisfactory 
for  the  very  small  patch,  but  leaves 
should  not  be  used  as  they  tend  to 
pack  too  tightly  over  the  plants.  The 
mulch  may  be  applied  in  late  Fall 
after  the  first  hard  freeze,  covering 
the  plants  uniformly  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches.  * 

As  soon  as  growth  begins  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  the  major  portion  of 
the  mulch  is  removed  from  over  the 
rows  and  tramped  down  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  middles.  If  the  mulch 
is  very  light,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  part  it  with  the  hands  above  the 
plants  in  order  that  the  leaves  may 
push  up  through  it.  If  freezing 
weather  appears  to  be  in  the  offing 
after  the  mulch  has  been  removed  in 
the  Spring,  freezing  of  the  buds  or 
blooms  may  be  prevented  by  replac¬ 
ing  this  accessible  mulch  until  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

Good  Varieties 

Many  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
introduced  each  year  and,  while 
some  of  these  new  varieties  are  oc¬ 
casionally  superior  to  the  ones  al¬ 
ready  grown,  few  ever  attain  this 
rank.  Until  a  variety  has  shown 
promise  in  a  given  locality,  it  should 
not  be  planted  in  large  numbers.  A 
variety  that  may  succeed  well  in  one 
locality  may  be  a  failure  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  or  upon  another  type  of 
soil.  Each  prospective  grower  should 
become  familiar  with  the  varieties 
that  are  known  to  have  given  success 
in  his  particular  locality.  If  in  doubt, 
it  is  wise,  therefore,  to  consult  with 
your  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  regarding  the  best  varieties  for 
your  particular  location. 


The  following  varieties  are  among 
those  that  have  been  successfully 
grown  over  a  wide  area: 

Premier  (Howard).  This  is  a  high 
quality  early  berry  that  generally 
yields  a  large  crop  of  fruit  wherever 
grown.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and 
of  good  size.  Successive  pickings  of 
fruit  maintain  their  large  size  and 
attractive  appearance  unless  the 
weather  is  extremely  dry.  It  makes  a 
moderate  number  of  runner  plants 
and  does  not  overcrowd  in  the  row. 

Catskill.  This  midseason  variety, 
originating  at  the  New  York 
(Geneva)  station,  gives  promise  of 
wide  adaptation.  The  plants  are  large 
and  productive.  The  fruit  is  large, 
glossy  red,  moderately  firm  and  of 
good  quality. 

Dunlap.  Dunlap,  an  old  standard 
variety,  is  still  widely  grown  because 
of  its  hardiness,  high  quality  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  It  tends  to  form  an  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  runner  plants,  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  resulting  in 
crowded  rows  and  weak  plants. 
Under  such  conditions  the  berries 
tend  to  become  small  after  the  first 
or  second  picking. 

Robinson.  This  large-fruited  mid¬ 
season  variety  is  being  widely  grown 
for  local  market  because  of  its  large 
size.  It  is  of  rather  mediocre  quality. 

Temple,  Sparkle  and  Fairland  are 
three  rather  recently  developed  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  quite  resistant  to  red 
steele,  a  serious  root  disease  that  has 
almost  eliminated  strawberry  grow¬ 
ing  in  some  sections  where  the  in¬ 
fection  has  become  widespread. 

Everbearing  Strawberries 

The  so-called  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties,  more  properly  designated  as 
fall-  bearing,  may  be  desirable  for 
the  home  garden  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  but  in  general  their  merits 
are  exaggerated. 

If  a  heavy  fall  crop  of  berries  is 
desired,  it  is  well  to  pinch  off  the 
blossoms  that  form  previous  to  July 
or  up  to  about  a  month  before  fruit 
is  desired.  Fall-bearing  varieties  may 
be  permitted  to  produce  berries  the 
Fall  following  the  Spring  the  plants 
were  set.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
blossoming  period  a  light  covering  of 
straw  should  be  made  around  the 
plants.  This  helps  conserve  moisture 
during  harvest  and  encourages  large 
berries.  It  also  prevents  the  fruit 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
soil  and  becoming  dirty. 

The  cultural  requirements  of 
strawberries,  while  quite  exacting, 
are  neither  expensive  nor  time- 
consuming.  If  these  simple  directions 
are  carefully  followed,  one  may 
rightfully  expect  to  harvest  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  of  luscious,  vine-ripened 
fruit  at  shortcake  time. 


Leaf  Mulch  for  Raspberries 

We  have  one  row  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  about  60  feet  long  from 
which,  for  15  or  more  years,  we  have 
picked  annually  about  100  quarts. 
They  are  handled  in  the  following 
way.  As  soon  as  we  are  through 
picking,  the  old  canes  are  cut  out 
carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  new 
canes.  In  late  Fall  dead  leaves, 
raked  from  the  lawn,  are  spread 
carefully  among  the  canes,  six  inches 
to  a  foot  deep,  and  tramped  down 
enough  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
away.  The  leaves  extend  six  inches 
or  more  along  the  sides  of  the  row 
outside  the  standing  canes. 

These  leaves  keep  all  weed  and 
grass  growth  out  effectually,  and  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  berry  row  since  we  be¬ 
gan  mulching  with  leaves.  Grass  and 
weed  clippings  are  equally  good  to 
use  for  a  mulch  in  the  Spring.  Canes 


are  strong  and  vigorous,  growing  six 
or  seven  feet  tall.  Each  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  buds  open,  so  we  can 
see  the  extent  of  any  winter  injury, 
we  cut  back  the  canes  to  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  height.  The  result 
is  a  crop  of  magnificent  berries. 

Our  soil  is  dry  and  quite  coarse 
gravel  but  the  leaf  mulch  holds  the 
moisture  so  there  is  no  drying  out 
and  the  size  of  berries  holds  up 
throughout  the  season.  The  varie 
ties  we  have  are  Cuthbert  and 
Herbert.  Cuthbert  tends  to  winter 
kill  in  this  climate  but  the  mulch 
seems  to  help  the  canes  withstanc 
cold  down  to  30  below  zero  withou 
serious  injury. 

Our  row  of  canes  has  gradually 
widened  and  is  now  practically  10 
feet  wide.  Earth  worms  keep  gnaw¬ 
ing  away  the  bottom  of  the  leaf 
layer  so  that  the  mulch  does  not 
accumulate,  year  by  year,  to  any 
greater  depth.  A.  j.  e. 


KELLY’S  Dwarf  Apple  and  Pear 

Trees  usually  bear  the  second  year 
after  planting.  The  fruit  is  full  size, 
top  quality  and  delicious.  Trees  are 
easy  to  care  for,  take  but  little  space. 
Varieties:  APPLES.  .  .  Cortland, 
Double  Red  Delicious,  Northern 
Spy,  Red  McIntosh,  Yellow  Delici¬ 
ous.  PEARS  . . .  Bartlett,  Duchess, 
Seckel,  Clapp’s  Favorite. 

Strong  2yr.,  3-4  ft.  trees  $3,25  eoth; 

3  for  $9.00/  10  for  $27.50  postpaid 


Wrife 

for 


in  full 
color 


m  FREE  !9SZ  CATALOG 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

35  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 


in  Blueberries 

•  In  great  demand 
at  roadside  markets. 
Make  that  low  sour 
piece  of  land  pro¬ 
duce  good  income 
with  proven  money 
makers  like  Bur¬ 
lington,  Dixi,  Jersey,  Rancocas,  Ru- 
bel,  Scammell  and  other  early,  medi¬ 
um  and  late  selected  varieties  com¬ 
mended  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White, 
Pres,  of  Holly  Haven,  whose  ideals, 
zeal  and  flare  for  high  quality  are  the 
foundation  of  America’s  multi¬ 
million  dollar  cultivated  blueberry 
industry.  Her  growing  instructions 
accompany  each  order  of  these  year 
old  vigorous,  heavily  rooted  and 
guaranteed  true  to  name  plants, 
especially  priced  for  immediate  sale. 

25  plants  —  5  varieties  —  $5.00,  60  plants 
—  6  varieties  —  $10.00,  100  plants  —  10 
varieties  —  $15.00.  Postpaid  east  of  the 

Mississippi  on  orders  postmarked  to  April  7. 
Add  5%  for  orders  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
No  packing  charge.  Cash,  check,  money 
order  or  C.  O,  D.  accepted.  1,000  plants  — 
10  varieties  —  $125.00,  F.  O.  B.  Holly  Haven. 
Half  payment  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
No  packing  charge. 

•  2  yr.  plants,  12"-18".  Field  grown,  heavi¬ 
ly  rooted;  Burlington,  Dixi,  Jersey,  Pember¬ 
ton,  Rancocas,  Rubel;  25  for  $12.50,  50  for 
$22.50,  100  for  $40.00,  F.  O.  B.  Holly  Haven. 
Five  varieties  in  each  order,  no  packing 
charge. 

•  3  yr.  plants.  Field  grown,  heavily 

rooted;  Burlington,  Concord,  Dixi,  Jersey, 
Pemberton,  Rancocas,  Rubel,  Stanley,  25 
for  $18.50,  50  for  $32.50,  100  for  $60.00 

F.  O.  B.  Holly  Haven.  5  varieties  in  each 
order.  No  packing  charge.  Half-payment 
with  orders  for  2  and  3  yr.  old  plants. 
Balance  C.  O.  D. 

All  shipments  parcel  post  unless  other¬ 
wise  notified. 

HOLLY  HAVEN,  INC.,  Whitesbog  7,  N.J. 


FREE  BOOK 

For  Spring  Planting 

See  full-color  illustrations  and  read  authentic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Boses, 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears,  Standard  Fruit  and  Nut 
Trees,  Blueberries  and  other  Bush  Fruits.  Write: 

BARNES  BROS.  Nursery  Co. 

BOX  8.  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


SK^strawberries 


Even’  Grower  should  have  Kayncr  8 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also; 
Blueberries,  ltaspbernes.  Fruit  Trees, 
Ornamentals  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Writs 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


- EVERGREEN - 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Write  for  Spring  1952  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  C0RP. 

_ Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCKfcO' 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY.Johnstown.Pjb 

MULT  I  FLORA  ROSE  —  The  living  fence.  Plant  for 
windbreaks,  livestock  fences,  beauty,  wildlife  t° 
and  cover.  $20  per  1,000.  Free  descriptive  foiacr. 

GEORGE  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 
BOX  106-RNY,  PILLOW.  PENN/*; 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES 


Blueberry  Plants  and  Other  Items.  Ask  for  Prices. 
A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MU, 
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RECOMMENDS  FUNK  G 
AS  BEST  CORN  EVER 

“Funk  G  is  the  best  corn  I’ve 
ever  used.  Have  planted  it  for 
at  least  10  years  and  am  using 
it  again  this  year.  Would 
recommend  it  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  results,”  says  V.  M. 
Elder,  Clarion  County,  Pa. 

If  you  plant  corn  for  husking 
or  silage  be  sure  to  get  the  full 
story  on  Funk  G.  - 

WHITE  FOB  FREE  BOOKLET. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

BOX  33-B,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


UVMCE  OUTS 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

MOHAWK 

N.Y.  Certified  and  Treated  a 
New  Purified  Stock  U  M  I  O 

The  best  oats  for  fertile  soils.  Early,  does  not 
lodge.  Heavy  yielder.  Blight  resistant.  Purity 
99.93%.  Germination  97%. 

N.Y.  Certified 
and  Treated 

Slights  taller  and  later.  Better  for  medium  soils. 
Purity  99.96%.  Germination  98%.  Bu.  $2.50; 
3  Bu.  sack  $7.35;  10  Bu.  or  more  at  $2.40  per 
Bu.  F.O.B.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Bags  included. 

NEW  ERIE  BARLEY 

Finest  Two-Row*  Barley  Yet 
Developed 

Extra  heavy  yields,  more  disease  resistance,  smooth 
bearded,  N.Y.  Certified,  treated.  Bu.  (48  lbs.) 
$3.25;  2  Bu.  sack  $6.30  ;  10  Bu.  or  more  at  $3.00 
per  Bu.  F.O.B.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Bags  included. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

60  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  II,  H.  V. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary  Washington  25  100  1000 

3  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid . $1.25  $4.00  $25.00 

2  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.00  3.00  20.00 

I  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  75  2.50  15.00 

RHUBARD  ROOTS  —  Victoria  — 

I"  to  I  >/2"  Caliper  prepaid  I2-$I.75:  25-$3.50;  50-$6.00 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS  —  Maliner  Kren  — 

6"  to  8"  lengths  prepaid  I 2-$ I .00 ;  25-$2.00;  50-$4.00 
Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 
H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 

20  CARLOAD  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
TWINE,  ROPE.  Quality  guaranteed.  Big  discount  to 
distributors,  wholesalers,  dealers,  hardware  jobbers, 
etc.  BOB  STONE, 

National  Twine  Distributors.  Chariton,  Iowa 

— -  BALER  TWINE  - 

BEST  QUALITY  MANUFACTURED  LOCALLY 
At  Special  Pre-Season  Price  of  $15.50  per  Bale. 
ARENEL  FARMS,  SHOEMAKERSVILLE  4,  PA. 

— — -  ONION  PLANTS  - - 

Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas,  300.-$  1.25;  500-$  1.65;  l000-$2.65, 
postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75;  6000-$8.50,  pre- 
paid  express.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 
B0X  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters  1 

rr,,^-~The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
-the  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
,10n  Egg.  3. — Principles 

oi  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
’  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
i  — Brooding  and  Rear- 

nil'  o-T-Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
riul“c: Ies1  °f  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
lPet'  11— The  Nutrient  Re- 

ment  PS  °l  PoultrJo  12-— Manage- 
PmHt  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 

of  pStPro^ucts'  14.— The  Business 
1  1  oultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

ius  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Garden  Forum 


By  D.  F.  Jones 


Information  on  Potatoes 

Wish  you  would  give  me  some 
general  potato  information,  especi¬ 
ally  about  suitable  varieties  for 
central  Connecticut  soils,  fertilizers 
and  planting?  j.  f. 

The  potato  varieties  most  widely 
grown  in  central  Connecticut  are 
Irish  Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain  in 
the  home  garden,  and  Chippewa  and 
Katahdin  for  farm  production.  All 
of  these  varieties,  if  well  grown, 
keep  satisfactorily  in  good  storage 
conditions. 

Potatoes  grow  best  in  a  soil  that  is 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter 
and  that  has  not  been  heavily 
limed.  The  5-10-10  formula  is  well 
suited  to  this  crop,  used  at  the  rate 
of  abut  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  In 
small  plantings  the  best  procedure  is 
to  open  a  furrow  about  four  inches 
deep,  place  the  seed  pieces  from 
nine  to  12  inches  apart  in  thes  fur¬ 
rows,  and  put  the  fertilizer  in  small 
piles  half  way  between  the  seed 
pieces.  As  potatoes  are  quite  sensi¬ 
tive  to  fertilizer  burn,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  none  of  this  material 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed. 
In  this  area  it  is  important  to  plant 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  before  the  middle  of 
April  if  possible.  Early  planted 
potatoes  usually  mature  before 
potato  diseases  make  much  head¬ 
way  and  need  only  to  be  sprayed 
once  or  twice  with  DDT  for  flea 
beetles  and  leaf  hoppers.  The  first 
application  should  be  when  the 
plants  are  about  six  inches  high,  and 
another  three  or  four  weeks  later. 


Corn  Cross-Pollination 

Do  all  types  of  corn  cross-pollinate 
freely?  Please  discuss  this  problem 
to  some  extent,  as  well  as  the  matter 
of  popcorn  and  its  best  popping 
possibilities.  a.  s.  m. 

All  types  of  corn  cross-pollinate 
freely.  Any  pollen  from  yellow 
seeded  corn  will  produce  yellow 
kernels  on  white  corn,  the  first  year 
as  a  result  of  cross  pollination,  and 
any  kind  of  field  corn  or  popcorn 
will  produce  hard,  starchy  kernels 
on  sweet  corn  ears.  These  are  some¬ 
what  objectionable  especially  if  the 
corn  is  allowed  to  grow  past  prime 
maturity.  However,  a  small  amount 
of  off-type  kernels  are  usually  not 
objectionable  for  home  use. 

None  of  this  cross-pollination 
should  affect  seriously  the  popping 
quality  of  popcorn.  The  off-type 
kernels  on  sweet  corn  will  not  be 
noticed  if  the  ears  are  harvested  at 
an  early  milk  stage. 

Full  maturity  is  important  with 
popcorn  in  order  that  the  kernels 
will  pop  properly.  For  that  reason  a 
fertilizer  that  is  high  in  phosphorus 
should  be  used,  such  as  the  5-10-5 
formula. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Forage  Harvesting  in  Wet 

Seasons. 

By  R.  C.  WcWilliams. 

•  Growing  Pullets  and 

Roasters. 

By  D.  C.  Kennard. 

•  Cherries  for  the  Northeast. 

By  George  L.  Slate. 

•  Rootstocks  for  Growing 

Peaches. 

By  Harry  K.  Bell. 

•  Home  Grown  Blueberries 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh. 

•  What’s  Wrong  With  the  Egg 

Market? 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

•  When  the  Cows  Hit  Grass. 
By  R.  W.  Duck. 


Reduce  spraying  time  / 


of  a  sprayer!)' 


STAMINA  to  operate  continuously  at  full 

rated  capacity  and  pressure — rugged  strength 
that  eliminates  costly  time  loss  from  break 
downs  and  service  troubles — ease  of  handling 
in  orchard  and  field — these  give  the  Hardie 
owner  more  pest  control  coverage  per  hour 
or  day.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  the 
Hardie  Catalog  showing  the  greatest  variety 
of  sizes  and  styles  of  dme-saving  sprayers 
in  today’s  market. 


h  Pressure  Sprayers  .  One-Man  Spray  Booms 


HL 

.  Sprayers 

‘  Both  iar 


iSfet  ' 


es — many  ,-niidds 


For  one  and 
two  aide  orch¬ 
ard  spraying 
and  big  volume 
row  Spraying 


smalt  units  deliver- 
ipg  wind  velocity 
ot  120  to  165  miles 
hour.  : 

,  '  '  ■  ...  ■ 


with  high  pres” 
sure  sprayers.  '■ 

*j(  SieVSpray 

F  The  most  t d  vanced 
.  ...  ■  unit  for  converting 

&  Row  Crop  Dusters  a  high  pressure 

1,  new  design  0  sprayer  «$  an  air 

•.x. .•>  .  TT  t  Y  IsMrt  sprsytr 


. Jt  — “ 


THE 

HARDIE 

Manufacturing 

COMPANY 
Hudson,  Michigan 


HARDIE 

PE  ST  C  O  N  T  R«G  L  EX3<UJP 


SOLD  AND  SERVICED 


DIBBLES 


Tesfec/  SEED  CORN 


Your  choice  of  fourteen  varieties  of  Seed 
Corn  —  Hybrid  and  open-pollinated  —  all 
tested  and  proven  —  and  all  northern-bred 
for  best  results  on  YOUR  farm. 

Cornell  29-3,  Cornell  E-10,  Cornell  M-l,  Lowe 
Improved  Hybrid  38,  Wisconsin  275  and  335, 
Ohio  M-15,  Ohio  K-24,  Moo-Mix,  Lancaster 
Sure  Crop,  Learning,  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes,  8  Rowed  Yellow  Flint  Cornell  11. 
s  All  seeds  thoroughly  recleaned  and  backed 
by  D  i  b  b  1  e’s  “10-day-any-test-or-money- 
back”  guarantee.  There’s  nothing  better. 
Write  today  for  Free  1952  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Besides  Seed  Corn,  it  covers  ALL 
Farm  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley, 
Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

BOX  B, 


FRUIT 


Berry  Plants' 


*M 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  SHADE 
TREES,  Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses 
for  City,  Farm  and  Suburban  Homes. 

,  Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  in  natural  colors  to 
select  from  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  Wilson  Nurseries 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON,  R.F.D.  I,  WILSON,  N,  V. 
42  YEARS  —  QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1952  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  48  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. 


New  hardy  English  Walnut.  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful 
shade  tree.  Chiuese  chestnut,  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  berries,  new  grapes. 

Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES. 

547  W.  LAKE  RD..  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  RAILINGS  — 
Stock  &  Custom  Design, 
ALSO  COLONIAL  LANTERNS 

Free  Information  and  Sketches. 

ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES 
93  Federal  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE.  PENNA. 


★  ROSS  BROS. 


EUREKA 


CORN 


WHITE 

ENSILAGE 


★  ★  ★ 


Tremendous  YIELDS  per 
acre.  Holds  U.  S.  records. 

Peck,  SI. 80  Bushel,  $6.75 

*  WORCESTER  COUNTY 

SWEEPSTAKES 

.  .  a  heavy-yielding  YEL¬ 
LOW  -seeded  variety  (for 
ensilage) 

Peck,  $1.75  Bushel,  $6.50 

★  CORNELL  29-3 
HYBRID  CORN 

One  of  the  best  for  SILAGE 
Peck,  $2.55  Bushel,  $9.75 


Send  for  Vour  1 952  Cotalog 

ROSS  IBROS.  CO 

D6pt«  N,»  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


LOOK! 


FREE 

GARDEN 

GUIDE 


Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
— tells  how  to  grow  early  vegetables  —  Cabbage, 
Onion.  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard. 
Tomato.  Potato,  Egg  Plant.  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX  898.  ALBANY,  GA. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
CatsKili,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Temple;  I00-$I.90;  500- 
$6.75;  1 000-$ 1 2.50.  Gem.  Gemzata  Everb.,  IOO-$2.25. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN.  UNION  CITY.  PENNA. 
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CAN  T  GROW  BETTER  CORN 
THAN  FUNK  G 

“Don’t  believe  anyone  can  get 
better  corn  than  Funk  G  Hy¬ 
brids”  says  Walter  Stough  of 
York  County,  Pa.  “It  not  only 
produces  a  wonderful  crop,  but 
withstands  dry  weather,  too.” 
Don’t  take  a  chance  when  you 
can  be  sure  of  better  corn  with 
Funk  G.  Write  today  for  our 
Free  descriptive  booklet. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

BOX  33-C,  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
Northern  Grown  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Roses  and  other  nursery 
items.  Priced  right.  SATISFACTION 
3UARANTEED.  Our  68th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

35  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 

4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid ;  22  „  , 

only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain :  " 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  10  in.  tall  Five 
each:  4  yr.  old  American  Arbor- 
Vitae,  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce;  5  yr. 
old  Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 
all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c. )  Free  illustrated  price  list 
of  sm  all  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE, 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO/ 
Dept.  RN-312  Fryeburg,  Maine 


GROW  XMAS 
^■TREES 


OR 

(FOREST 


We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 

land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20-C 

MUSSEB  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 

Lawn. ..Garden...  &  Christmas  Tree  Evergreens 

Douglas  Fir,  Black  Hill  Spruce,  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
and  White  Spruce  (3  year  Transplants  3-5").  Any 
variety  10  trees  $1.00.  10  trees  each  variety  $5.00. 

20  trees  each  variety.  100  trees  $8.00  POSTPAID. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FLOWER  BULBS 


Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS, 
CALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  MONTBRETIAS  LILIES, 
etc.  All  IN  COLOR.  H.  M.  GILLET, 

BOX  82, _ NEW  LEBANON,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Gladiolus  Offer! 

100  large,  healthy,  imported  bulbs,  cheeked  by  Dutch 
Govt,  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  69  varieties,  21 
colors.  Plus  100  Gladiola  buiblets.  All  for  only  $1, 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Send  $1  today  to  —  JERICHO  SALES  CO., 

R.  D.  I,  NEW  HOPE,  PENNA. 

-  HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  - 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  each  6  named  varieties,  white, 
bronze,  pink,  buff,  yellow  and  red  sent  postpaid  for 
$2.25.  Two  of  each  for  $4.00.  Send  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  nursery  stock  adapted  for  Northern 
conditions.  THE  AIKEN  NURSERIES, 

BOX  325, _ PUTNEY,  VERMONT 


FOR  SALE:  Albany  County  Empire  BIRDSFOOT 
TREFOIL  SEED.  Purity  99  2/10%.  Germination  96%. 
Price  delivered  with  special  inoculant  $1.75  lb. 

100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts. 
MED-O-DALE  FARMS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 


-  PLANT  TREES  - 

Mt.  Ash,  Hemlock,  Sugar  Maple,  White  Birch,  Mt. 
Laural,  Dogwood.  5  to  7  feet  high  $1.25  each  prepaid. 
PETER  LASCO, _ FOREST  CITY,  PENNA. 

NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

HOOSIER  GOLD,  All-American  selection 
from  the  Purdue  Station.  Also  Improved 
Spancross,  Improved  Marcross,  Washington, 
Carmelcross,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 
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How  Goes  Multiflora  Rose? 

(Continued  from  Page  204) 


were  year-old  stock,  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  site  were 
practically  uniform.  However,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  multiflora  which  fringes 
the  pond  is  located  near  a  dip  of  an 
adjacent  field  that  has  received  ma¬ 
nure  frequently  because  of  its  near¬ 
ness  to  the  barn.  Through  water  run¬ 
off,  the  manure  has  leached  into  part 
of  this  pond  planting.  The  result  is 
that  the  manured  plants  are 
shoulder-high  while  the  rest  of  the 
plants  are  only*  knee-high.  Despite 
these  examples,  it  should  be  realized 
that,  since  fertilization  also  encour¬ 
ages  weed  growth,  particularly  on 
newly  prepared  sites,  plantings 
should  not  be  fertilized  unless  they 
are  also  to  receive  cultivation  or 
mulching. 

From  the  observations  in  Dutchess 
County  and  from  the  statements  of 
several  soil  technicians,  it  appears 
that  if  any  single  measure  should  be 
emphasized  to  promote  the  proper 
care  of  a  multiflora  hedge,  that 
measure  is  mulching.  Hugh  Steaven- 
son,  the  man  who  first  tested  multi¬ 
flora  under  actual  farming  conditions, 
refers  to  mulching  as  the  magic  in¬ 
gredient  in  encouraging  vigorous 
growth  of  a  multiflora  fence.  Mulch¬ 
ing  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
cultivation  and  helps  keep  the  soil 
moist  for  the  plant’s  roots.  The  SCS 
advises  that  mulch  be  applied  for 
the  first  two  years  and  recommends 
sawdust,  woodchips,  straw,  hay,  and 
stalk  choppings  as  good  mulch  ma¬ 
terials. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  best  time 
for  planting  multiflora  comes  during 
a  farmer’s  busy  season,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  only  time  enough  to  get  the 
plants  in  the  ground,  with  the  result 
that  mulching  is  often  neglected. 
This  Spring,  however,  the  directors 
of  the  Dutchess  County  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  District  are  promoting  an  idea 
which  allows  farmers  to  utilize  this 
vital  practice  before  weeds  over¬ 
take  newly  planted  multiflora  and 
cultivation  is  impossible.  They  sug¬ 
gest  that  farmers  spread  their  mulch 
on  the  prepared  site  prior  to  plant¬ 
ing  when  time  is  still  available.  Then 
at  planting  time,  bits  of  mulch  are 
separated  and  the  multiflora  plants 
set  in  these  spaces.  In  Dutchess 
County,  where  practically  all  multi¬ 
flora  is  hand-planted,  this  idea 
should  work  well. 

Another  consideration  is  the  se¬ 
lection  of  planting  stock.  This  should 
be  done  wisely  and  with  a  bit  of 
caution.  Since  there  are  several  types 
of  multiflora  rose,  it  is  important  to 
obtain  the  erect  and  thorny  variety 
if  the  object  is  a  stock-proof  farm 
fence.  It  is  the  density  of  its  stalks 
and  the  thorns  that  give  multiflora 
its  stock-turning  power.  Usually 
one-year  old  plants,  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  tb  as  “conservation  grade”, 
are  satisfactory  for  farm  use.  But 
two-year  old  seedlings  may  be  used 
if  top-pruned  when  planted.  What¬ 
ever  class  of  plants  are  used,  it  is 
always  best  to  obtain  them  in  a 
dormant  stage;  delayed  growth  often 
results  if  plants  are  set  out  after  the 
buds  break.  Lately  there  has  been 
some  interest  in  direct  seeding  of 
multiflora  by  farmers  with  mature 
plantings.  But  the  SCS  points  out 
that  while  direct  seeding  of  multi¬ 
flora  rose  has  given  some  promise, 
further  testing  of  this  method  is 
needed  before  it  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use. 

There  are  several  ways  multiflora 
rose  may  be  planted.  Where  only  a 
small  number  of  plants  are  involved, 
say  1,000,  hand  planting  with  a 
mattock  or  shovel  is  probably  best. 
This  is  an  easy  and  careful  method 
that  insures  each  plant  a  firm  set¬ 
ting.  Under  average  conditions,  two 
men  can  plant  1,000  multiflora  roses 
in  a  few  hours.  But  when  a  large 
number  of  plants  are  to  be  set  out, 
a  single-bottom  plow  can  be  used  to 
do  an  efficient  planting  job.  After  the 
site  is  prepared,  a  single  furrow  is 
made  on  the  planting  line.  This 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  away 
from  the  unbroken  sod.  Multiflora 
plants  are  then  placed  against  the 
slice  side  or  vertical  berm  of  the 
furrow  and  a  handful  of  dirt  is 
packed  against  the  roots  to  hold 
each  plant  erect.  Then  by  reverse 
plowing,  dirt  is  thrown  into  the  first 
furrow  and  against  the  plants.  The 
job  is  completed  by  running  the 
tractor  wheel  along  the  line  of  plants 
to  pack  down  the  dirt.  Other  methods 


of  planting  multiflora  rose  utilize 
transplanting  and  tree  planting  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  recommended  spacing 
multiflora  plants  for  farm  fences  in 
the  Northeast  is  one-foot  intervals. 
Thus  1,000  plants  provide  1,000  feet 
of  fence.  For  general  hedges,  such  as 
along  roadbanks  and  around  bound¬ 
ary  lines  where  stock  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem,  spacings  of  two  to  three  feet 
are  the  rule.  .Around  wildlife  areas, 
plants  may  be  spaced  up  to  four  feet 
apart. 

These  spacings  arrangements,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  subject  to  change  as 
more  facts  are  gathered  concerning 
the  layering  tendencies  of  multiflora 
rose  in  this  section.  Layering  takes 
place  when  drooping  side  canes  touch 
exposed  soil  and  take  root.  Since  the 
thick  growth  of  multiflora  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  new  shoots  from  the  crown, 
the  plants  in  a  multiflora  fence 
overhang  to  an  extent  that  the  fence 
appears  umbrella-like  in  profile. 
Normally  this  overhang  is  only  about 
four  feet  from  the  crown,  so  that  at 
maturity  a  multiflora  fence  should 
be  about  eight  feet  thick  at  a  height 
of  from  eight  to  10  feet  and  remain 
in  this  space  indefinitely. 

But  where  the  plant  is  allowed  or 
encouraged  to  layer,  it  may  encroach 
on  more  land  than  has  been  alloted 
for  its  development.  Yet  ordinary 
farm  practices  on  the  adjacent 
ground,  through  mowing,  cultivating, 
or  grazing,  should  check  unwanted 
spread.  On  Wethersfield  Farm  near 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  the  author  observed 
what  appeared  to  be  an  unusual 
amount  of  layering  in  a  multiflora 
hedge  that  was  planted  in  1949  along 
the  contour  as  a  field  divider.  The 
adjacent  fields  have  received  fre¬ 
quent  mowing  under  average  farm¬ 
ing  conditions,  but  perhaps  not 
enough  to  discourage  layering.  At 
present  the  farm  manager,  Owen 
Boyd,  contemplates  trimming  the 
hedge  as  a  means  of  restricting  the 
spread. 

It  may  be  discovered  that  this 
tendency  of  multiflora  to  layer, 
where  conditions  are  right,  can  be 
used  to  an  advantage  when  plants 
are  set  out.  Perhaps  wider  spacings 
in  stock-proof  fences,  possibly  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet,  would  be 
enough  to  off-set  layering  and  yet 
allow  the  fence  to  mature  into  a 
tight,  effective  barrier.  Wider  spac¬ 
ings  would  naturally  mean  less 
plants  for  the  job  and  a  reduction  in 
planting  time  and  costs.  A  definite 
advantage  of  this  layering  tendency, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  SCS,  is  that 
fence  row  plants  that  die  out  may  be 
easily  replaced  simply  by  bending 
over  an  adjacent  multiflora  cane  and 
covering  it  with  soil  where  the  new 
plant  is  needed. 

Once  established,  a  multiflora 
fence  requires  some  additional  care 
if  rapid  growth  is  to  be  expected. 
The  SCS  points  out  that  while  good 
care  of  the  planting  site  helps  re¬ 
duce  the  time  an  effective  fence  can 
be  grown  from  six  to  four  years,  it 
is  believed  that  through  additional 
maintenance  the  first  year  or  two, 
the  time  required  to  develop  a  stock- 
proof  fence  may  be  shortened  to 
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three  years.  This  means  that  fertili¬ 
zation,  cultivation  or  mulching,  and 
protection  of  the  young  plants 
against  roaming  stock  are  necessary. 

Because  livestock  will  browse  and 
trample  multiflora,  the  young  plants 
of  should  be  protected  at  least  until 
they  are  vigorous  enough  to  discour¬ 
age  attack.  On  a  farm  near  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  roaming  livestock  were 
responsible  for  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  700  year-old  plants.  Farmers 
who  take  the  precaution  of  protect¬ 
ing  thfeir  multiflora  plants  find  that 
an  electric  fence  of  one  or  more 
strands  makes  a  good  temporary 
guard  against  stock  and  is  well  worth 
the  effort. 

Despite  multiflora’s  many  good 
qualities,  there  are  a  couple  of  minor 
drawbacks  about  the  plant  that 
should  be  mentioned.  Biologists  cau¬ 
tion  about  planting  multiflora  near 
orchards.  Because  multiflora  and 
fruit  trees  are  related,  it  is  possible 
that  insects  and  diseases  common  to 
both,  particularly  host  species,  might 
cause  special  damage  to  the  orchard. 
Also,  as  with  all  roses,  multiflora  is 
sub  jest  to  leaf  spot,  mildew,  rusts, 
scale  insects,  crown  gall,  leaf  miners, 
and  Japanese  beetles.  However, 
multiflora  is  more  resistant  to  these 
pests  than  most  other  rose  varieties 
To  date  no  records  of  serious  injuries 
to  multiflora  rose  have  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

As  yet,  the  final  story  of  multi¬ 
flora’s  progress  in  the  Northeast  is 
not  known  and  probably  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time  to  come.  More 
trials,  more  tests,  more  observations, 
and  more  ideas  are  needed  before 
final  judgment  may  be  reached  on 
the  overall  merits  of  this  new  farm 
plant.  However,  as  multiflora  fences 
steadily  become  familiar  landmarks 
on  many  Northeast  farms,  it  appears 
that  the  plant  may  be  here  to  stay. 

Still  the  thing  that  is  of  most  con¬ 
cern  to  every  farmer  who  plants  his 
multiflora  is  to  grow  a  rose  fence  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  That  can 
now  be  realized  to  some  degree  from 
the  experiences  of  others  with  this 
plant  during  the  past  decade.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  discovering  the  outstanding 
fact  that  proper  care  and  attention, 
as  with  many  types  of  culture  and 
husbandry,  are  the  key  to  success. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey .  4.75 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . . .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.60 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.75 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  South  wick .  1.49 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Lesson  From  Hedgehog  Hollowt 


Thaddeus  Q.  Buskin  feels  he  is  a  fortunate  man.  His  wife,  Keturah,  permits 
him  to  smoke  in  the  fireplace.  With  a  hat,  he  does  not  mind  the  draft.  In  an 
exclusive  interview,  Thaddeus  stated :  “Without  a  fireplace,  a  man  has  to 
go  to  the  milkhouse  to  enjoy  a  smoke.  An  old  house  with  a  big  fireplace 

means  happier  living .” 
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A  New  Pest — The  Apple  Sawfly 


damage  found 
in  Hudson  Valley 
orchards ; 
effective  spray 
measures 


The  sawfly  damages  the  fruit  by 
feeding  directly  on  it.  One  form  of 
injury  appears  as  a  prominent  scar 
of  peculiar  shape  which  occurs  at 
harvest  time. 


In  the  Spring  of  1951,  the  presence 
of  the  European  apple  sawfly, 
Hoplocampa  testudinea,  in  hitherto 
uninfested  areas  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  was  definitely  established.  This 
imported  insect  pest  was  first  found 
in  the  United  States  on  Long  Island 
in  1939  by  Dr.  Louis  Pyenson. 

A  further  spread  of  the  pest  into 
the  Hudson  Valley  fruit  growing 
areas  was  expected,  but  not  until 
1947  was  its  presence  in  Rockland 
County  noted.  At  about  the  same 
time,  it  was  discovered  near  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  Westchester 
County  was  found  to  be  extensively 
infested.  Although  the  infestation  in 
Rockland  County  continued  to  spread 
gradually,  no  further  outbreaks  be¬ 
came  apparent  until  last  year,  when 
agents  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Spray  Service  reported  injury  in 
orchards  near  Newburgh  and  Middle 
Hope  in  Orange  County,  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  LaGrangeville  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  all  widely  separated 
from  the  previously  known  infesta¬ 
tions. 

Extent  of  Sawfly  Damage 

Sawfly  damage  is  caused  by  the 
larva  feeding  directly  on  the  fruit. 
Two  types  of  injury  are  seen,  one 
being  most  conspicuous  at  harvest 
and  the  other  showing  up  during  late 
May  and  in  June.  The  first  is  a 
prominent  scar  in  the  form  of  a  deep, 
russeted  line  of  peculiar  shape.  It 
may  be  a  spiral,  a  circle  or  an  ir¬ 
regular  curlicue  which  usually  ap¬ 
pears  to  start  near  the  calyx  end  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  so  unusual  that  it 
readily  attracts  attention  during 
grading  and  packing  operations.  It 
is  caused  by  the  feeding  of  the  young 
larva  just  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  shortly  after  the  blossoms  have 
reached  the  calyx  stage. 

The  second  and  more  serious  type 
of  injury  results  from  a  change  in 
the  feeding  habits  of  the  worm.  As 
it  becomes  larger,  it  emerges  from 
its  shallow  burrow  and  enters  the 
side  of  the  same  apple,  or  another 
one,  and  starts  tunneling  directly 
toward  the  core.  Upon  reaching  it, 
the  larva  reverses  its  direction  and 
soon  leaves  the  apple  for  another 
one.  Four  or  five  fruits  may  thus  be 
fed  upon  by  a  single  larva.  All 
apples  that  are  penetrated  to  the 
core  fall  in  the  June  drop;  only  those 
with  the  shallow  primary  feeding 
scar  alone  remain  on  the  tree  until 
harvest.  The  deep  secondary  feeding 
may  be  overlooked  at  first  but,  as 
the  worms  become  larger,  their  en¬ 
trance  holes  become  bigger  and  are 
made  even  more  conspicuous  by 
masses  of  wet,  reddish-brown  frass 
which  drip  over  the  fruit  and  nearby 
leaves. 

The  Sawfly’s  Life  Cycle 
The  sawfly  larva  is  light-colored 


with  a  head  and  caudal  shield  that 
is  black  in  the  earlier  stages  but 
later  becomes  pale  brown.  It  differs 
from  the  codling  moth  worm  in  the 
number  of  prolegs,  the  stump-like 
appendages  that  extend  along  the 
underside  of  the  body  behind  the 
three  pairs  of  slender  true  legs.  As 
in  other  sawflies,  there  are  seven 
pairs  of  prolegs  on  the  apple  sawfly 
larva,  while  the  codling  moth  worm 
has  five  pairs. 

The  sawfly  passes  the  Winter  in 
the  soil,  near  the  surface,  as  a  full 
grown  larva  enclosed  in  a  small, 
dark  brown  silk  cocoon.  In  the 
Spring,  the  larva  changes  to  a  pupa 
from  which  the  adult  stage  emerges 
at  about  the  time  apple  trees  are 
coming  into  bloom.  The  adult  is  a 
small,  dark-colored  wasp  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  sawfly  adult  is  active  for  a  peri¬ 
od  of  only  a  few  days,-  during  which 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  blossoms. 
All  varieties  of  apples  are  subject  to 
attack  but  earlier  sorts  are  said  to 
be  more  prone  to  injury.  It  would 
appear  that  any  variety  that  is  in 
full  bloom  when  the  adults  are  on 
the  wing  will  be  injured.  Damage  is 
worse  when  the  bloom  is  early,  and 
lightest  in  seasons  of  late  bloom. 
Pears  may  also  be  attacked,  as  may 
ornamental  crab  apples. 

The  larvae  hatch  from  the  eggs  in 
about  one  week  and  then  feed  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  By  late  June,  they 
have  reached  full  size,  leave  the 
fruit  and  enter  the  soil  to  form  co¬ 
coons.  There  is  only  one  generation 
a  year. 

Control  Measures 

In  Europe,  sprays  of  nicotine 
have  been  used  to  control  apple  saw- 
fly,  at  least  two  applications  being 
required,  starting  at  the  calyx  stage. 
Sprays  containing  rotenone  are  also 
of  value.  More  recently,  it  has  been 
found  that  either  BHC  or  Parathion 
will  give  excellent  control  of  the 
sawfly;  the  use  of  these  insecticides 
has  largely  superseded  earlier  meth¬ 
ods.  Working  independently,  the 
writers  found  Parathion  and  BHC  to 
be  outstanding  in  effectiveness 
against  the  sawfly.  In  a  series  of 
tests  conducted  at  Congers,  N.  Y.,  in 
1951,  these  two  materials  in  single 
applications  at  the  petal-fall  stage 
greatly  reduced  sawfly  injury. 

Although  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  determine  proper  dosages 
and  timing,  as  well  as  to  test  other 
insecticides  for  effectiveness  against 
the  sawfly,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
control  of  this  pest  with  sprays  is 
practical  and  may  be  accomplished 
without  much  change  in  the  present 
spray  program. 

R.  W.  Dean  and  A.  A.  LaPlante 


full-grown  sawfly  larva  enlarged  ten  times.  It  differs  from  the  codling 
fnv+i,WOrm  num^er  °f  prolegs,  having  seven  as  compared  with  five 

the  codling  moth.  The  prolegs  are  back  of  the  three  pairs  of  slender 

true  legs.  « 


when  the  Digger's  a 

JOHN  DEERE  KiniS 


Compare  planting  performance! 
With  an  accurate,  fast-working 
John  Deere  potato  planter,  you 
can  take  full  advantage  of  favor¬ 
able  ground  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  famous  John  Deere  12- 
arm  picker  wheel  works  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  efficiency  .  .  .  assures  98 
to  100  per  cent  pickup  of  seed  .  . . 
greater  accuracy  of  drop  .  .  .  uni¬ 
form  spacing  in  the  row  .  .  .  and 
uniform  depth.  Both  the  one-  and 
two-row  planters  have  the  new, 
large-capacity  seed  and  fertilizer 
hoppers. 


Compare  digging  performance ! 
You  will  dig  cleaner  with  less 
bruising  .  .  .  command  higher 
market  prices  .  .  .  when  you  rely 
upon  the  dependable  John  Deere 
Level-Bed  Digger.  Available  in 
one-row  or  two-row;  also  the 
Double  Level-Bed  which  elimi¬ 
nates  “between-the-rows”  trash 
clogging  . . .  digs  two  rows  as  one. 
Whichever  you  choose,  you  get 
John  Deere  strength  and  simplic¬ 
ity,  lift  control  from  tractor,  and 
many  other  important  features  for 
long,  efficient  service. 


Get  full  information  from  your  John  Deere 
dealer.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline*  Illinois 


Potato 


For  More 


Years 


If  You  Want  the  Most  Power,  with  the  Least  Weight, 
at  the  Lowest  Cost ....  it's 


The  Titan 


A  ONE -MAN  chain  saw,  designed  and  engineered  by  the  famous  T1TAP 
craftsmen,  builders  of  the  first  portable  gasoline  driven  chain  saw  eve 
made  in  the  U.S. 


TITAN  now  offers  you  two  lightweight  saws— the  5  H.P.  Model  “40”  and 
the  7  H.  P.  Model  “60”.  Each  features  the  latest  in  chain  saw  design. 
Automatic  Clutch,  Swivel  Bar,  Recoil  Starter,  Semi-automatic  Oiler, 
and  Roller  Bearings  throughout.  Cuts  at  any  angle.  Cutting  bars  from 
18"  —44"  in  length. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY:  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER. 

Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


LIME  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 


DUSTER 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FI 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  fame 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Spec 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-c 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Gives  exact  spree 
ingfrom  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carr 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14.1 
now  working  in  48  states. 


DIRECT*  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

AS  LOW  AS 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma- 
chine(Muchmoreon  larger 
sizes).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service  You  get  a  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you 


Sizes  foT  Berry  farmers.  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane.  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards.  V  ineyards ,  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers  Sows  ail  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro’  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 
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Every  Time  YOU 
Make  This  Simple  Test 

H.  C.  B.  write*  he  doubled  hi* 
wheat  crop,  tripled  com  and  hay, 
boosted  oats  500%  with  his  Sud¬ 
bury  Soil  Test  Kit!  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  improving  yields  on  all 
kinds  of  crops,  saving  up  to  $15 
an  acre  on  fertilizer  the  easy 
Sudbury  Way! 

No  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less 
than  10c  a  test.  Tells  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  to 
use  for  the  right  fertilizer  formula 
for  every  field  —  whether  lime  is 
needed  and  how  much.  Lifetime 

steel  chest.  Makes  hundreds  of 

tests.  Now  only  $29.95. 

Pays  for  Itself 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Fertilizer  saving*  will 
more  than  pay  for  your 
kit  —  only  $4.95  on  de¬ 
livery  and  4  E  a  *  y 
Monthly  Payments  of 

$6.75  each. 

Better  Crops 
Guarantee 

If  you  don’t  get 

bigger  and  better  crops 
this  summer,  return  soil 
test  kit  for  full  refund ! 

FREE 

Valuable  book 
"Our  Land  and 
Its  Care”  given 
FREE  if  you 

send  $29.95  in 
full  with  your 
order.  You 

also  save  12% 
lbs.  postage! 

Over  300,000 
Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kits  Now  in  Use! 

--------  — ----  MAIL  today  i 

Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  82,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  | 

□  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  I  I 
will  pay  mailman  $4.95  down,  plus  post-  | 
age,  and  mail  the  balance  in  4  Monthly  | 
Payment*  of  $6.75  each. 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O .  Zone .  State .  ■ 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $29.95.  Send  my  Soil  - 

Test  Kit  postpaid,  and  include  FREE  ! 

boob,  "Our  Land  and  Its  Care.” 

™  ™  ** "Dealer* :  Write  for  Special  Offer  1 


Single  wheel  truck 
if  specified 


With  hose,  pipes 
and  3  nozzles 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER  No.  3 


Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray  solution. 
Kills  pests  and  parasites  on  trees,  plants 
and  poultry.  Disinfects  and  whitewashes 
buildings,  inside  ond  out.  The  pump  is  en¬ 
tirely  above  the  solution,  but  the  agitator 
goes  clear  to  the  bottom,  preventing  solu¬ 
tion  from  settling.  Strainer  wipes  clean  at 
every  stroke.  Will  not  clog.  Wide-rimmed 
16"  wheels  stand  steady  anywhere.  Com¬ 
plete:  spray  hose,  extension  pipes,  three 
nozzles,  stop-cock.  Order  from  your  dealer. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  State  Street  Harrison,  Ohio 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND8 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 
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There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  home  flower  lover  than  a  proper 
selection  of  lilies  blooming  amid  the 
many  other  blossoming  plants.  And 
it  is  comparatively  easy,  following 
a  few  simple  rules,  to  grow  a  dozen 
of  the  common  hardy  lilies  adapted  to 
home  culture.  Nearly  all  failures  in 
raising  lilies  are  due  to  the  neglect 
in  planting  the  bulbs  at  proper  depth 
and  distance,  in  a  suitable  soil.  If 
you  work  with  the  lily  bulb,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  beauty 
resulting  from  just  a  little  thought 
and  toil. 

One  of  the  most  common  lilies 
grown  in  the  home  garden,  the  Ma¬ 
donna  (Lilium  candidum ),  has  dif¬ 
ferent  cultural  requirements  from 
other  lilies.  You  will  surely  want  to 
have  this  lily,  because  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  queen  of  the  lily  family. 
Most  .lilies,  like  other  plants,  start  to 
grow  in  the  Spring,  flower  during 
various  periods  of  the  Summer  and 
Autumn,  and  then  go  dormant  until 
the  following  season.  But  the  Madon¬ 


jury.  Cut  away  any  diseased  portion 
and  treat  the  plant  with  a  good  fungi¬ 
cide.  The  other  disease,  botrytis 
blight,  is  more  common.  Madonna 
lilies  have  tender  foliage  and  can 
easily  be  damaged.  Any  injury  in¬ 
creases  the  danger  of  attack.  The 
first  sign  of  the  blight  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  small  brown  or  reddish- 
brown  spots,  usually  with  a  darker, 
sometimes  with  a  gray,  center  spot. 
Later,  the  leaf  shrivels  and  drops  off. 
Only  weak,  injured  plants  are  subject 
to  attack.  Remove  all  fall  growth;  if 
this  is  not  enough,  use  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

The  only  cultivation  needed  is  to 
keep  the  weeds  down.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  water  during  a 
dry  season,  as  it  may  be  fatal  to  allow 
the  plants  to  dry  out.  Staking  is  usu¬ 
ally  necessary,  using  wide  strips  of 
cotton  cloth  to  insure  no  injury  is 
done  to  the  stalks  when  whipped  by 
the  wind,  as  would  follow  use  of 
string.  After  blooming,  remove  all 
the  flower  heads,  but  not  the  stem 
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Some  of  the  more  common  and  hardy  lily  bulbs  which  are  suitable  for  the 
home  flower  garden  should  be  set  at  the  depths  and  distances  as  designated. 
A  cupful  of  screened  sand,  placed  beneath  bulb  at  planting ,  will  help  pro¬ 
vide  drainage  and  thus  insure  against  rot. 


na  grows  with  the  cool  weather  of 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  has 
flowered  when  midsummer  heat  sets 
in,  and  then  goes  dormant.  This  lily 
is  able  to  withstand  dry  weather  and 
scorching  sun.  When  the  rains  and 
cool  weather  come  in  early  Autumn, 
the  Madonna  begins  to  send  out  new 
foliage.  These  leaves  are  carried  over 
to  the  following  season  when  the 
plant  completes  its  cycle.  To  carry 
over  this  normal  cycle,  there  are  very 
definite  cultural  requirements  which 
we  must  follow. 

Planting  the  Madonna  Lily 

The  most  important  point  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  the  Madonna  is  basal 
rooting  and  should  be  planted  very 
shallow,  with  the  tops  barely  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  the 
bulbs  are  buried  they  just  will  not 
flower.  Bulbs  should  be  in  the 
ground  and  ready  to  grow  in  the 
early  Fall.  The  bulbs  prefer  a  well- 
drained  sunny  location,  although  they 
may  do  fairly  well  in  heavier  soils 
where  the  drainage  is  good.  A  good 
site  for  the  planting  is  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  shrubbery,  in  the  peren¬ 
nial  border.  Although  the  plant  will 
not  grow  in  complete  shade,  it  does 
prefer  a  little  shade  at  the  lower  part' 
of  the  plant,  or  across  the  roots.  It  is 
especially  good  when  planted  with 
Delphinium.  Sandy  soil  is  best,  and 
drainage  is  especially  important.  The 
bulbs  will  tolerate  a  little  lime,  but 
grow  best  without  it.  Do  not  make 
the  common  mistake  of  placing  ma¬ 
nure  near  the  bulbs,  but  well  below 
the  bulbs,  which  will  throw  their 
feeders  down  and  thus '  nourish  and 
thrive.  Sprinkle  superphosphate  in 
a  circle  well  away  from  the  bulbs,  to 
permit  it  to  dissolve  and  gradually 
feed  the  rootlets.  The  Madonna  is  a 
heavy  feeder  and  develops  a  large 
root  system,  so  provide  plenty  of 
space  between  the  bulbs  for  best 
growth.  At  least  12  inches  should  be 
allowed  between  the  bulbs  each  way. 

Two  Common  Diseases 

Watch  out  for  two  diseases.  Basal 
rot  is  caused  as  a  rule  by  lack  of 
proper  drainage  or  mechanical  in- 


or  foliage,  until  it  naturally  yellows 
and  dries  up.  The  bulbs  should  be 
left  undisturbed  just  as  long  as  they 
remain  healthy  and  uncrowded.  Be¬ 
cause  it  makes  its  foliage  in  the  Fall 
and  carries  a  rosette  of  leaves  over 
Winter,  the  Madonna  should  not  be 
covered  with  anything  that  smothers 
or  rots  the  foliage.  After  the  ground 
is  frozen,  several  inches  of  straw 
held  in  place  with  branches  may  be 
applied. 

Select  Good  Bulbs 

The  bulbs  selected  in  any  lily 
species  should  be  No.  1,  large  and 
healthy.  There  is  no  economy  in  us¬ 
ing  second  grade  lily  bulbs.  The  ac¬ 
companying  chart  shows  at  a  glance 
the  depth  and  distance  apart  to  plant 
the  dozen  hardy  lilies  adapted  to  the 
home  flower  garden.  It  is  best  to 
have  at  hand  a  supply  of  screened 
sand,  placing  a  cupful  beneath  each 
bulb  to  provide  ample  drainage,  and 
insure  against  rot,  although  there  are 
always  exceptions  to  any  rule,  due  to 
the  different  types  of  soil.  If  soil  is 
heaved  by  frost,  it  is  necessary  to  set 
the  bulbs  deeper  so  that  the  bulbs 
will  not  be  forced  up  and  ruined. 
Mulch  the  plot  in  the  Winter  to  keep 
the  ground  frozen  as  late  as  possible. 
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Drainage  is  the  determining  factor 
when  planting  all  lily  bulbs.  p00r 
drainage  means  poor  results.  When 
water  is  allowed  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  bulbs  rot  and  may 
not  even  grow.  Proper  drainage  Js 
one  of  the  most  important  factors 

Growing  Lilies  as  a  Hobby 

If  you  chance  to  visit  the  home 
flower  gardens  of  Warren  L.  Inskip 
in  Hamburg,  Erie  County,  New  York 
you  will  be  thrilled  by  the  thousands 
of  lilies,  of  more  than  50  varieties  in 
bloom  throughout  the  Summer.  A 
few  years  ago,  someone  advised  Mr. 
Inskip  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  raise  lilies  at  home.  Prompt¬ 
ed  into  action  by  the  challenge,  and 
looking  for  a  worthwhile  hobby  for 
his  odd  hours,  he  set  forth  upon  a 
unique  career  in  flower  raising  which 
today  places  him  near  the  head  of 
the  list  of  American  lily  growers,  a 
recognized  specialist  in  his  field.’ 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  how 
many  plants  there  are  .in  my  flower 
garden,”  said  Mr.  Inskip  to  a  visitor 
“In  each  of  the  16  cold  frames  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand  seedlings.” 
The  seedlings  appear  like  innumer¬ 
able  blades  of  grass.  The  greater 
part  of  the  430  foot  plot  is  devoted 
to  nursery  rows.  In  the  lily  garden 
plot,  more  than  50  distinct  species  of 
lily  are  found. 

It  is  not  all  milk  and  honey  grow¬ 
ing  lilies,  as  Mr.  Inskip  will  tell  you. 
There  is  probably  no  other  plant  so 
infested  with  disease  as  the  lily;  it  is 
an  uphill  grade  to  care  for  the  deli¬ 
cate  bulbs  from  germination  to  full 
bloom  flower.  “That’s  why  most  peo¬ 
ple  get  discouraged,  and  quit  early  in 
the  game,  trying  to  produce  lilies,” 
Mr.  Inskip  remarked.  “About  30  per 
cent  of  the  Japanese  bulbs  are  dis¬ 
eased.  Even  those  that  seem  healthy 
can  be  carriers,  infesting  whole  lily 
plots.  It’s  a  fight  all  the  way.” 

Early  in  his  lily  growing  experi¬ 
ences,  Mr.  Inskip  learned  a  secret 
worth  knowing- — bulbs  raised  from 
seed  were  nearly  always  disease  free. 
This  was  the  experience  of  the  lily 
specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  who,  for  some  20  years, 
have  carried  on  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  at  their  Maryland  farms.  It 
was  there  that  the  discovery  was 
made  that  raising  lilies  from  seed 
instead  of  bulbs  offered  many  ad¬ 
vantages. 

“A  few  varieties,  such  as  the 
Lilium  hansoni,  cannot  be  grown 
from  seed,”  he  explained.  These  must 
be  grown  either  from  the  tiny  bulb- 
lets  or  by  the  vegetative  method.  Lily 
bulbs  are  composed  of  tiny  scales; 
these  scales  are  planted  in  peat  moss 
or  vermiculite,  to  produce  plants.” 

Mr.  Inskip  collects  his  seed  in  the 
Fall  and  plants  it  in  rows  in  the 
cold  frames  in  April.  It  requires 
about  three  weeks  to  germinate. 
First  shoots  appear  like  tiny  blades 
of  grass.  The  true  leaves  burst  forth 
in  about  three  weeks.  Plants  are 
fertilized  and  cultivated  in  the  cold 
frames  for  two  years.  Then,  in  the 
Fall  of  the  second  year,  they  are 
transplanted  into  nursery  rows  in  the 
flower  garden.  Although  the  entire 
Inskip  garden  is  devoted  to  lilies,  he 
has  blooms  from  mid- June  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  first  blossoms  to  brighten 
the  scene  are  the  pumilum,  a  red  and 
golden  orange  variety.  Among  the 
June-July  flowers  is  the  formosanuvi, 
a  white  trumpet  lily,  and  speciosum, 
a  delicate  pink.  Mr.  Inskip  has  en¬ 
joyed  signal  success  in  hybridizing 
lilies.  Earle  W.  Gage 


There  Was  No  Spring, 

I  traveled  to  a  distant,  sunny  land 

Where  tropic  fruits  abound,  and  flowers  grow 

In  brilliant,  luscious  gardens,  gently  fanned 
By  fragrant  winds,  devoid  of  ice  or  snow. 

And  since  no  Winter  came,  there  was  no  Spring 
To  usher  in  a  season  of  delight. 

Eternal  Summer  reigned.  Each  living  thing 
Knew  only  verdant  day  and  tranquil  night. 

But  I  had  seen  the  crocus  brave  the  frost, 

And  dead  earth  quicken  into  living  green. 

For  me  the  miracle  of  birth  was  lost 
Where  life  was  so  abundant  and  serene. 

And  so  I  hurried  home,  that  I  might  share 

The  joy  of  bursting  buds  on  boughs  long  bare. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 
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Look  What  Chevrolet’s  Done  to  Win  Your  Approval! 


Smart  new  grille  and  fender  treatment  make  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  sturdy,  long-lasting  Body  by  Fisher  more 
handsome  than  ever.  Car  colors  are  new  and  brighter, 
with  26  solid  colors  and  two-tones  to  choose  from 
in  11  models. 

And  for  ’52,  color  is  brought  inside  the  car,  to 
offer  you  color-matched  interiors  in  all  De  Luxe 
models.  It’s  more  like  stepping  into  a  pleasant  living 
room,  bright  and  attractive. 

When  you  start  the  engine,  you’ll  notice  how 
Chevrolet’s  new  Centerpoise  Power  “screens  out” 


engine  vibration  .  .  .  smooths  out  performance.  The 
engine  rides  flexibly  mounted  and  cushioned  in 
rubber  —  you’d  hardly  know  it’s  in  the  car! 

And  the  ride  is  smoother,  too,  with  new  Quick- 
Reflex  shock  absorber  action  that  makes  a  day’s 
drive  more  restful  and  comfortable. 

Smarter  looking,  smoother  running,  softer  riding 
.  .  .  and  still  the  lowest-priced  line  in  its  field!  See 
this  big  and  beautiful  new  Chevrolet  at  your  Chev* 
rolet  dealer’s  soon.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Interiors  are  brighter ,  more  colorful 

Chevrolet  Royal-Tone  Styling  brings 
color  inside  the  car.  Interiors  in  two- 
tone  blues,  greens  or  grays  are  offered  in 
De  Luxe  sedans  and  sport  coupes  to 
harmonize  with  a  wide  selection  of  bright 
new  exterior  colors. 


A  new  sensation  in  smooth  performance 
is  yours  with  Chevrolet  Centerpoise 
Power.  Engine  vibrations  and  power 
impulses  are  “screened  out”  .  .  .  isolated 
from  driver  and  passengers.  Engine 
rides  mounted,  cushioned  in  rubber. 


Ride  is  softer,  more  restful 


New  Quick-Reflex  shock  absorber  action 
permits  a  softer,  smoother  Knee-Action 
ride.  Spring  control  is  instant  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  wheel  bounce  is  minimized. 
With  Chevrolet’s  solid  weight,  you  travel 
in  relaxed  comfort. 
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PIEI1IY  OF  FERTILIZER 


Growing  crops  respond  generously  to  an  ample  and  well-balanced 
diet  of  plant  foods.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it  pays  to  give 
crops  extra  amounts  of  fertilizer,  more  than  the  minimum  required 
for  normal  good  growth. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops  need  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizers  for  best  results.  These  crops  will  give 
you  a  profitable  return  on  your  investment  when  supplied  with 
ample  amounts  of  well-balanced  plant  foods. 

Just  as  important  as  the  tonnage  of  fertilizer  you  use  is  its  quality, 
mechanical  condition  and  the  selection  of  the  correct  grade  for  your 
individual  crop.  You  can  be  sure  of  these  three  important  factors 
when  you  depend  on  the  dealer  who  recommends  International 
Fertilizer.  See  him  soon — he  is  prepared  to  make  prompt 
deliveries  of  plant  foods  for  all  crops. 


GET  THIS  EXPERTLY-MIXED, 
PROPERLY-SEASONED,  SMOOTH- 
F LOWING  'PLANT  FOOD 

You  can  buy  with  confidence  when  you  see 
the  familiar  red  International  Fertilizer  trade 
mark  —  the  sign  of  satisfaction  at  harvest 
time.  International  Fertilizers,  known  for 
more  than  forty  years  for  their  quality,  are 
produced  by  the  most  efficient  processes  in 
,modern  manufacturing  plants  to  assure  you, 
fine  quality  for  good  results  and  excellent 
mechanical  condition  for  easy,  time-saving 
applications  in  the  field. 


See  Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer 

for  SATISFACTION  AT  HARVEST  TIME 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION' 


,N*W  York  District  Sales  Office:  Buffalo 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacier  Drive,  Chicago  6 
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Truth  About  Organic  Farming 

By  L.  H.  McDaniels 


Through  the  years  in  a  folder  in 
my  files  I  have  accumulated  various 
publications  concerned  with  the  or¬ 
ganic  gardening  cult.  Many  of  these 
are  small,  mailable  pamphlets  or 
cards  advertising  magazines.  All  of 
them  have  one  thing  in  common:  on 
the  cover  is  an  eye-catching  state¬ 
ment,  such  as  “Are  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  ruining  our  soil  and  our 
health?”  In  these  pamphlets  it  is 
plainly  inferred  that  most  of  the 
diseases  of  mankind  are  in  some  way 
related  to  the  use  of  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  and  a  decline  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  article 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  to 
try  to  place  the  various  claims  and 
statements  in  their  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  with  relation  to  the  known  facts. 

Every  successful  farmer  will 
recognize  that  some  of  the  articles  in 
the  organic  gardening  magazines  are 
basically  sound.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  which  advocate  con¬ 
serving  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and 
which  point  out  its  many  benefits 
and  possibilities.  The  crusade  to 
control  soil  erosion  also  is  certainly 
laudable.  The  specific  benefits  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil  are  too  well 
known  to  farmers  to  recount  here. 
However,  it  is  now  also  known  that, 
if  the  level  of  organic  matter  or 
humus  is  to  be  maintained  or  in¬ 
creased  in  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  additional  nitrogen  along 
with  the  growing  of  cover  crops. 
Nitrogen  can  be  added  as  a  chemical 
fertilizer  or  through  bacterial  fix¬ 
ation  by  legumes.  The  latter  method 
is  used  wherever  possible. 

To  Build  Up  a  Run-Down  Farm 

• 

Some  farmers  make  a  practice  of 
acquiring  and  building  up  run-down 
farms.  This  is  most  successful  and 
rapid  when  fertilizer  applications  are 
used  to  increase  the  growth  of  cover 
crops  which  are  turned  under  to 
supply  organic  matter.  Without 
chemical  fertilizers  this  would  be  a 
much  slower  process,  particularly  if 
the  soil  is  not  suitable  for  legumin¬ 
ous  cover  crops. 

One  of  the  fallacies  in  the 
claims  of  the  organic  gardening  cult 
is  that  the  chemical  elements  in 
an  inorganic  chemical  fertilizer  are 
in  some  way  different  from  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  same  chemical  elements 
derived  from  an  organic  source.  To 
date  there  is  no  impartial  scientific 
evidence  to  show  that  any  such 
difference  exists,  either  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  themselves  or  in  the  nutrition 
of  either  plants  or  animals.  All  these 
mineral  elements  were  once  in  the 
inorganic  form,  either  in  rocks  or 
other  mineral  deposits.  Competent 
scientists  have  for  years  been  trying 
to  demonstrate  some  difference  in 
nutrition  between  chemicals  from 
organic  and  inorganic  sources,  but 
have  failed  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  grow, 
experimentally,  healthy  crops  of 
plants  without  any  organic  matter 
whatsoever.  The  whole  science  of 
hydroponics  is  based  on  growing 
crops  in  solutions  of  inorganic  ma¬ 
terials.  In  greenhouse  practice,  quartz 
sand,  Haydite  and  other  mineral  sub¬ 
strata-  are  used  in  order  to  avoid 
organic  materials  which  under  many 
conditions  harbor  diseases. 

Another  fallacy  is  the  implication 
that,  by  composting  organic  materi¬ 
als,  it  is  possible  to  supply  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  to  grow  food  crops  for  the 
population  of  the  earth.  In  the  home 
garden,  where  it  is  possible  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  organic  refuse  by  bringing 
in  leaves  and  other  materials  for 
composting,  the  organic  method  has 
merit.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
the  vast  acreage  which  actually  pro¬ 
duces  the  food  for  the  earth’s  billions, 
any  kind  of  effective  husbandry 
without  the  use  of  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  is  sheer  nonsense. 


No  Disease  Preventive 


Another  damaging  fallady  is  that 
the  use  of  organic  materials  will  con¬ 
trol  plant  disease  and  insect  pests 
and  that,  with  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  one  can  throw  away  the 
spray  gun  and  still  have  healthy 
crops.  It  is  true  that,  under  some 
conditions,  crops  which  are  growing 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  adequate 
fertilization,  either  organic  or  inor¬ 
ganic,  appear  to  be  freer  from  insect 


and  disease  damage.  In  most  cases 
this  is  more  apparent  rather  than 
real  in  that,  with  the  larger  amount 
of  foliage  on  the  healthier  plant,  the 
insect  or  disease  damage  only  seems 
to  be  less.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
many  diseases,  the  exact  opposite 
is  true,  namely,  that  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  with  adequate  nitrogen 
supply  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
susceptible  to  certain  diseases  than 
if  it  has  grown  slowly  from  a  lack  of 
nitrate.  Some  crops,  particularly 
bulbs  and  roots,  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  damaged  in  soils  high  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter  than  if  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  is  low. 

The  warfare  of  mankind  against 
insects  and  diseases  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  problem  and  one  with  many 
baffling  elements  in  it.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  an  able  and  devoted 
group  of  scientists  working  on  eco¬ 
nomic  entomology  and  plant  disease 
control.  The  matter  is  far  more  in¬ 
volved  than  the  mere  presence  or 
absence  of  organic  matter.  It  is  folly 
to  believe  that  the  presence  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  alone  will  solve  these 
problems. 

Possibly  the  most  damaging  aspect 
of  the  whole  organic  gardening 
movement  is  the  claim  that  vege¬ 
tables  grown  with  organic  fertilizers 
will  obviate  or  control  human  or 
animal  disease.  Here  again  the  evi¬ 
dence  offered  by  organic  gardeners 
for  such  control  will  not  stand 
scientific  scrutiny.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  types  of  disease  might  be 
controlled  or  alleviated  by  eating 
more  vegetables  or  by  differently 
balanced  diets,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  such  a  difference  is 
related  to  the  use  of  organic  as  com¬ 
pared  with  inorganic  fertilizers  ap¬ 
plied  to  crops. 

Back  to  the  Middle  Ages 

A  disturbing  part  of  the  whole  or¬ 
ganic  gardening  movement  is  that  it 
encourages  its  advocates  to  go  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages  in  their  thinking 
about  their  problems.  Mankind  has 
made  greater  progress,  through  using 
the  scientific  method  in  solving  its 
problems,  than  in  any  other  way.  To 
use  the  method  of  the  cult  and  of 
mystic  philosophy  in  areas  where 
scientific  techniques  apply,  and 
deliberately  to  ignore  known  facts 
and  substitute  for  them  an  incon¬ 
sistent  hodgepodge  of  opinion,  hear¬ 
say  and  misinformation,  are  steps 
backward  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
truth. 

In  trying  to  look  at  the  matter 
objectively,  I  have  tried  to  determine 
why  the  organic  gardening  cult  is 
so  persistent  in  trying  to  perpetuate, 
by  misleading  and  erroneous  state¬ 
ments,  the  idea  that  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  are  responsible  for  various 
human  or  animal  diseases.  While,  by 
using  the  organic  method,  all  these 
problems  can  be  solved.  The  only 
obvious  interpretation  is  that  the 
organic  gardening  cult  has  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  for  financial  profit  and 
is  using  recognized  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  to  do  it.  Such  techniques  in¬ 
volve  making  extreme  statements 
that  draw  attention.  This  is  obvious 
in  the  captions  of  the  various  pam¬ 
phlets  used  for  publicity. 

Having  secured  attention,  the 
technique  is  to  frighten  readers  into 
thinking  that  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  calamity  if  they  do  not  buy  the 
product  offered  for  sale  which,  in 
this  case,  is  a  subscription  to  their 
magazines  and  the  purchase  of  books 
and  gadgets  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Another  very  popular  technique  is 
to  lambast  the  fertilizer  and  the 
spray  chemicals  industries.  Also  a 
common  practice  that  gets  by  in 
some  circles  is  to  insinuate  that  the 
scientist  is  just  too  stupid  to  see 
the  truth  as  the  organic  gardening 
cult  sees  it. 

Examination  of  the  cult  maga¬ 
zines  shows  that  in  any  single  issue 
there  are  usually  from  eight  to  10 
advertisements  of  magazine  sub¬ 
scriptions,  books  and  other  wares  of 
the  cult  itself.  Included  among  these 
advertisements  are  those  of  gadgets, 
machines  and  materials  related  to 
organic  gardening,  many  of  which 
have  questionable  value. 

To  sum  up,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
organic  gardeners  for  emphasizing 
to  farmers  and  to  the  gardening 
public  the  importance  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  the  many 
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benefits  derived  from  a  soil  well 
supplied  with  organic  matter.  To 
point  out  to  the  home  gardener  the 
practicability  of  a  compost  pile  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution.  The 
campaign  to  check  erosion  on  the 
land  is  likewise  all  to  the  good.  These 
efforts  are  accepted  with  appre¬ 
ciation.  On  the  other  hand,  encourag¬ 
ing  people  to  believe  that  their  dis¬ 
eases  can  be  cured  by  eating  produce 
from  organically  fertilized  soils,  as 
compared  with  those  grown  on  land 
supplied  with  chemical  fertilizers,  or 
discouraging  them  from  using  sensi¬ 
ble  means  of  insect  and  disease  con¬ 


trol,  is  a  distinct  disservice.  Also  it 
must  be  realized  that,  once  soils  are 
depleted  in  organic  matter  and  es¬ 
sential  chemical  elements,  the  most 
practical  and  rapid  way  to  build  up 
the  soil  is  to  use  chemical  fertilizers 
which  in  turn  will  help  increase  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  through 
increased  plant  growth. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the 
whole  organic  gardening  movement 
is  that  it  substitutes  the  hocus-pocus 
of  the  cult  for  sound  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  which  in  the  long  run  is  the 
only  proven  basis  for  solving  our 
farm  problems. 


Grapes  for  the  Backyard 


As  most  persons  have  no  doubt 
noticed,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult 
each  year  to  purchase  eastern  grapes 
in  stores  and  markets.  The  emphasis 
is  all  on  tropical  grapes  which  can¬ 
not  be  grown  satisfactorily  here  in 
the  East.  However,  any  family  with 
a  backyard  or  garden  may  grow 
their  own  grapes,  best  suited  to  their 
conditions,  with  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  effort. 

Almost  any  odd  corner  will  do  for 
grapes,  except  that  they  should  not 
be  set  in  a  shaded  spot.  Naturally 


Grape  trellis  of  Concords  in  the 
Brumbaugh  back  yard.  The  bell  once 
adorned  a  Pennsylvania  railroad 
engine  in  use  in  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  now  used  to  call  the 
family  to  dinner,  and  in  case  of 
emergencies. 

the  soil  should  be  reasonably  fertile. 
Along  a  backyard  fence,  the  sunny 
side  of  an  outbuilding,  a  small  trel¬ 
lis,  an  arbor  over  a  walk  —  all  of 
these  will  serve  as  locations  for  the 
vines.  The  Concord  is  usually  the 
variety  selected  for  home  use,  but 
there  are  other  good  varieties,  such 
as  Fredonia,  called  black  grape, 
which  ripens  a  little  earlier  than 
Concord.  Fredonia  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  in  places  where  early  Fall  frosts 
are  a  hazard.  The  Niagara  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  white  grape, 
as  it  is  a  heavy  bearer.  However, 
Portland  is  a  somewhat  earlier  white 
sort,  and  perhaps  a  little  sweeter. 
Caco  is  a  large,  choice  red  kind, 
Brighton  a  smaller  red  variety  of 
exceedingly  fine  flavor.  Though  not 


commonly  so  used,  these  red  grapes 
make  a  delicious  jelly  of  distinctive 
color  and  flavor. 

If  two-year-old  vines  are  bought, 
they  will  likely  bear  fruit  the  second 
or  third  year  after  planting,  though, 
of  course,  the  size  of  the  crop  will 
increase  rapidly  each  year  thereafter. 

Grape  vines  may  be  trained  almost 
at  will  to  suit  any  desired  purpose 
or  plan.  The  selection  of  trellis,  ai;- 
bor  or  poles  will  largely  determine 
the  method  to  be  used  in  pruning. 
If  possible,  however,  the  beginner 
would  do  well  to  consult  with  some 
experienced  grower  to  learn  at  first 
hand  the  best  pruning  method  to  be 
pursued  for  his  locality,  without  de¬ 
pending  entirely  on  general  printed 
instructions. 

If  sufficient  space  is  available,  it 
may  be  wise  to  plan  your  grape 
planting  in  the  manner  chosen  by 
many  large  commercial  growers; 
that  is,  training  the  vines  on  wire 
strung  on  posts  four  to  five  feet  high. 
Grapes  thus  grown  are  usually  larger 
and  handsomer,  though  there  may 
be  fewer  bunches  to  the  vine.  When 
allowed  to  accumulate  too  many 
branches  (too  much  wood,  a  com¬ 
mon  phrase),  the  vines  will  bear 
only  uneven  bunches  of  small  grapes. 

Obviously,  no  fruit  will  thrive 
without  attention  and  intelligent 
care.  For  my  part  I  have  found  that 
grapes  require  less  work  than  any  of 
the  other  fruits  I  grow.  In  fact,  I 
have  some  20  eastern  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  on  our  place,  and  they  insure  an 
ample  supply  not  only  for  our  own 
household  but  also  for  sale  to  others 
in  the  neighborhood  who  like  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  grape  for  jel¬ 
lies  and  table  use.  For  the  average 
family,  three  to  five  vines  will  pro¬ 
duce  enough  fruit  for  home  use. 

The  beginner  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  confine  his  first  efforts  to 
standard  varieties  of  the  old  type, 
keeping  in  mind  that  very  late  vari¬ 
eties  and  the  less  hardy  vines  should 
not  be  chosen  for  northern  localities 
where  frosts  arrive  early  and  where 
the  Winters  are  severe. 

For  those  who  are  partial  to  grape 
pie  or  grape  jam,  the  relatively  new 
seedless  Concord  should  be  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  home  fruit 
garden.  It  has  done  very  well  for  me 
here  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  While  the  berries  are  small,  it 
bears  heavily,  has  the  true  Concord 
flavor  and  is  probably  as  hardy  as 
the  old-fashioned  Concord. 

New  Jersey  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 
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Do  yon  know  that  nearly  half  of  all  new 
cars  are  equipped  with  AC  Spark  Plugs, 
selected  by  engineers  because  of  the 
superior  performance  ensured  by  COR¬ 
ALOX,  AC’s  patented  Insulator? 
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Water  Rights  on  Lake 
Front  Sites 

About  a  year  or  so  ago  I  read 
several  articles  in  The  Rural  New- 
iorker  dealing  with  ownership 
rights  along  streams  and  lakes,  in 
regard  to  high  water  and  low  water 
rnarks.  I  live  along  the  shores  of 
Bake  Champlain  and  have  many 
ln^nc*s  wh°  bave  bought  camp  sites 
and  built  cottages  for  private  use 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  just  that.  Now  it  seems 
*  ^  •  Others  and  picnickers  are  in¬ 
vading  their  privacy  and  claim  that 
hie  Federal  or  State  Government 
owns  to  the  high  water  mark  and 
that  they  are  within  their  rights  to 
t  P*ease  up  to  that  mark. 

is  that  correct?  t.  c. 

Your  problem  and  that  of  your 
eighbors  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Bhamplain  appears  from  your  letter 
0  be  this:  Bathers,  picnickers  (and 
,  suppose  fishermen)  invade  your 
ughts  of  “privacy”  by  overrunning 


your  premises  as  if  they  owned 
them,  claiming  that  the  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  government,  which  means  the 
public,  owns  the  lake  up  to  high- 
water  mark,  and  that  they,  being 
a  part  of  the  public,  have  the  right 
to  use  the  lake  up  to  that  mark. 

In  the  course  of  the  years,  the 
New  York  State  courts  have  strad¬ 
dled  considerably  as  to  whether  the 
state  or  federal  government  owns 
navigable  waters,  such  as  Lake 
Champlain,  up  to  the  high-water 
mark  or  only  to  the  low-water  mark. 
They  may  now  be  said  to  have  set¬ 
tled  down  to  the  ruling  that  the 
public  owns  up  to  the  high-water 
mark,  and  that  therefore  these  ba¬ 
thers,  picnickers,  etc.,  have  the  right 
to  use  the  lake  up  to  that  mark. 

But  here’s  a  point  you  and  your 
neighbors  have  on  your  side:  The 
amusement-seekers  have  no  right  to 
go  across  your  lots  to  get  to  the 
water,  nor  do  they  have  any  right 
to  come  upon  the  part  of  your  lots 
adjoining  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  lake.  r.  d.  b. 
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Home  Preservation  of  Garden  Truck 

" What  will  we  grow  this  year  for  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing?”  Here  are  a  few  guides  that  should  help  everyone 

FRANK  A.  LEE 


By 

ITH  the  arrival  of  Spring,  some  people  already  are  giving 
thought  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  canned  and 
frozen  during  the  coming  season.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  will  plant  gardens  and  grow  their  own  produce. 


Sweet  Cherries  —  Desirable 
packing  for  dessert  purposes, 
Schmidt  variety  yields  the 
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procedure,  though  pear  balls  may 
be  added  to  the  fruit  cup  in  a  par¬ 
tially  frozen  condition.  After  thaw¬ 
ing,  frozen  Bartlett  pears  are  only 
fair  in  quality  because  of  the  texture. 
As  already  indicated,  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  can  be  easily  held  in  root  cellars; 
where  people  prefer  canned  peaches 
to  the  frozen  product,  canning  is  the 
more  desirable  procedure. 

The  maturity  of  the  vegetables  or 
fruits  to  be  frozen  greatly  influences 
the  texture,  flavor  and  color  of  the 
for  frezen  product  after  it  has  been  pre- 
the  pered  for  the  table.  Only  those  in 


best  the  best  stage  for  eating  should  be 
product,  while  Bing,  Lambert,  and  frozen.  While  produce  to  be  canned 
Napoleon  are  good.  They  can  be  con-  can  be  a  little  older,  market  ripe 


The  advantages  of  home  freezing  and  canning  are  many,  veniently  packed  stemmed,  but  un-  produce  generally  makes  the  best 


_  especially  to  the  garden  enthusiast.  One  can  grow  and  pre¬ 
serve  especially  desirable  varieties.  Furthermore,  insofar  as  fruits  and 
berries  are  concerned,  one  can  pack  them  to  the  desired  degree  of 
sweetness.  This  is  not  possible  if  one  is  obliged  to  buy  these  pro¬ 
ducts  already  prepared. 


When  frozen  cherries  are  thawed  out ,  they  make  an  appetizing  dessert  that 
all  the  family  like,  especially  the  children.  At  least,  that  is  what  Barry  and 
Mary  Klein,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Klein,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  think. 


pitted.  For  those  desiring  a  less  packs.  Vegetables  or  fruits  (except 
sweet  product,  30  per  cent  syrup  peaches)  should  be  frozen  immedi- 
gives  a  satisfactory  pack.  The  frozen  ately  after  they  are  harvested;  their 
product  is  improved  by  the  addition  quality  becomes  poorer  rapidly  when 
of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  to  the  the  produce  is  stored  at  room  tem- 
syrup.  The  same  varieties,  among  perature.  If  delay  is  necessary,  stor- 
others,  can  be  used  for  canning.  age  in  a  cool  room  at  32  to  40  degrees 

Peaches  —  Of  the  yellow  peaches,  Fahrenheit  for  not  more  than  a  few 
J.  H.  Hale  is  an  all  round  satisfac-  hours,  is  recommended, 
tory  peach  for  freezing.  It  has  _  .  _  „  ,,  ,  , , 

excellent  texture  after  it  is  thawed,  Processing  of  Vegetables 

and  the  flavor  and  color  are  good.  n  js  essential  to  scald  (blanch) 
When  it  comes  to  preferred  flavor,  n0n-acid  vegetables  prior  to  freezing, 
each  individual  person  should  judge  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  in 
for  himself.  Those  enjoying  a  rather  flavor  and  vitamin  content  while  in 
strong  peach  flavor  with  a  slightly  the  freezer.  Blanching  brightens  the 
bitter  tang  prefer  the  Elberta  when  coior  0f  the  product,"  and  saves  space 
it  is  tree  ripened.  However,  those  stnce  more  of  these  scalded  goods 
preferring  a  very  mild  flavor  might  can  be  packed  into  the  container, 
like  Halehaven.  It  is  desirable  to  besi  temperature,  time  and 

pack  peaches  for  freezing  with  as-  method  for  scalding  have  been  de- 
corbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  as  given  termined  for  each  vegetable  and 
under  sweet  cherries.  If  one  has  should  be  followed  carefully.  Off 
white  peaches  available  for  freezing,  flayors,  poor  color  and  toughness  de- 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  Velop  in  unscalded  vegetables  during 
require  ascorbic  acid  for  processing.  freeze  storage  with  gradual  loss  of 
Of  the  white  peaches,  Champion  some  vitamins 

gives  about  the  most  satisfactory  When  boiling  water  is  used  for 
frozen  product.  It  is  advisable  to  scalding  large  enough  quantities 
condition  peaches  at  room  tempera-  should  be  used  to  permit  this  water 
ture  for  about  two  days  (after  pick-  to  return  rapidiy  to  the  boiling  point 
mg  in  the  tree-ripe  condition  and  ft  the  vegetable  is  put  into  it.  The 
before  processing)  to  secure  the  best  scalding  time  is  counted  from  the 
flavor  in  the  finished  product  _  time  the  water  retums  to  the  boiling 
Raspberries  —  Bristol  black  rasp-  Not  more  than  one  minute 

berries,  Sodus  purple  raspberries,  should  be  required  for  the  water  to 
and  Milton  red  raspberries  give  high,  to  boiling;  at  least  one  gallon 


Suitable  Vegetable  Varieties 

New  varieties  are  now  made  avail- 


are  considered  best  for  preserving: 

Asparagus 
Washington. 


flavor,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  grade  products  when  grown  u  of  water  should  be  allowed  for  each 

garden  for  freezing  and  for  canning.  N®w  York  State  conditions.  If  frozen  pound  cf  vegetables  (for  leafy  veg- 

- - -  — - -  Golden  Cross  and  Seneca  Chief  are  whole  raspberries  are  desired,  it  is  etables?  two  gan0ns  should  be  used). 

able  for  'general  use,  the  result  of  aiso  g0od.  Black  Mexican,  an  old  necessary  to  pack  them  with  syrip  Tbe  product  will  be  overscalded  if  it 
research  work  carried  on  at  the  variety  of  white  corn,  especially  sat-  instead  of  sugar,  borne  people  ,  iakes  t00  long  to  bring  the  water 
various  State  Stations,  the  Federal  ^factory  for  freezing  as  corn  on  the  however,  that  the  flavor  is  oettei  back  to  boinng<  During  the  blanch- 
laboratories  and  those  of  many  in-  cob;  bas  the  particular  advantage  of  when  these  berries  are  pacKea  wren  ing  periodj  the  basket  or  cheesecloth 
terested  groups.  When  grown  in  the  showing  one  or  two  pinkish  or  blu-  sugar,  (one  pound  or  sugar  .to  “  bag  containing  the  vegetable  should 
New  York  State  area,  the  following  ish  kernels  when  it  is  at  its  best  for  P°^nc^  °*  hemes),  layior,  Lniei  fee  lifted  up  and  down  to  agitate  the 
varieties  of  the  vegetables  here  listed  packing  as  corn  on  the  cob.  While  and  Newburgh  are  reos  mat  give  product  so  that  even  heating  will 
'  best  for  preserving:  it  is  costly  to  waste  very  much  desirable  frozen  products.  Cuthbert  regult>  The  scalded  vegetable  should 
Mary  and  Martha  freezer  space  on  cobs,  corn  on  the  and  Viking  are  yery  good,  hut  lie  then  be  cooled  at  once  in  ice  water 

cob,  as  a  treat  in  Winter,  is  worth  seldom  available  m  New  York  State.  Qr  under  very  cold  tap  water.  Fol- 
Green  Shell  Beans —While  French  some  sacrifice.  The  flavor  of  Black  Strawberries  —  Are  especially  lowing  this,  it  should  be  drained 
horticultural  shell  beans  are  a  very  Mexican  is  a  little  different  from  adapted  to  freezing  preservation  be-  and  packaged.  The  packages  should 
desirable  product,  the  yields  are  dis-  that  of  the  yellow  corns,  and  one  bacause  their  color  and  flavor  are  then  be  placed  immediately  in  the 
appointing  when  grown  in  this  area;  should  be  certain  that  it  appeals  to  really  preserved  only  at  low  temper-  freez^r?  with  the  sides  placed  against 

the  family  before  too  much  of  it  is  atures.  The  texture  of  the  berries  is  the  wall  of  the  freezer  with  air 

somewhat  altered  _  by  freezing  and  spaces  between  the  boxes  so  that 

w  ^  _  „ -  _.  Are  very  desirable  for  thawing.  Sparkle  is  about  the  best  unreasonably  slow  freezing  will  not 

These  beans  are  especially  good  storage  in  the  freezing  cabinet,  strawberry  grown  for  freezing  under  resuit. 

when  preserved  by  freezing,  for  use  where  they  retain  their  natural  color  New  York  State  conditions.  it  is  true  that  the  home  freezing 

and  flavor.  Space  for  peas  is  well  What  to  Freeze  What  to  Can  unit  wil1  not  freeze  as  xffst  as,  th  + 
used.  Thomas  Laxton  and  Alderman  ’  commercial  freezer.  It  takes  about 

~ - ,  —  -  (Telephone)  are  perhaps  our  favored  in  most  cases,  varieties  good  for  eight  hours  for  a  pint  package  to 

beans  are  very  desirable.  The  large  freeze  varieties.  Others  well  received  freezing  are  good  for  canning  also,  reach  a  center  temperature  of  0  de¬ 
seeded  pole  beans  are  Challenger  jnciude  Shasta,  World’s  Record  and  it  js  Well  to  remember  that,  while  grees  F.  in  the  freezing  cabinet, 

and  King  of  the  Garden.  Small  seed-  victory  Freezer.  freezing  in  many  cases  yields  su-  which,  is  slower  by  about  six  to  six 

ed  lima  bush  beans  of  the  green  Rhubarb  —  In  almost  any  variety  perior  products,  it  is  not  true  in  all  and  a  half  hours  than  the  pac  ages 

seeded  types  are  good  for  color.  The  .g  highly  desirable  for  the  freezer  if  cases.  This  means  that  one  should  frozen  under  commercial  conditions, 

well  known  Henderson  s  bush  is  an  Qne  favors  rhubarb  pie  with  its  acid  use  the  freezer  space  for  such  items  However,  tests  have  shown  that  the 

content.  Rhubarb  can  be  frozen  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  peas,  product  is  equally  as  good  nutrition 
either  raw  or  blanched,  with  or  with-  spinach  and  others  that  can  best  be  ally,  and  in  all  other  ways,  as 
out  sugar  or  syrup.  preserved  in  this  fashion.  For  items  frozen  foods.  Excessively  slow  freez 

Spinach  —  Most  of  the  available  such  as  pears,  canning  is  the  wiser  ing,  however,  is  undesirable. 


one  should  not  grow  them  unless  a  _ _ 

large  amount  of  ^pace  can  be  devot-  packed. 
ed  to  rather  low  production  yields.  peas 


in  the  preparation  of  succotash.  _ 

Lima  beans  —  For  selections  of  used.  Thomas  Laxton  and  Alderman 
Fordhook,  the  large  seeded  bush 


old  standby 

Snap  beans  —  Kentucky  Wonder 
is  the  best  of  the  snap  beans.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  pole  bean  which  requires  _ 

water  for  its  growth,  it 1S varieties  give  an  excellent  product 


unwise  to  try  to  grow  it  unless  irri-  ^  Standing  Bloomsdale,  King  of 
gation  is  available.  However,  one  De  J^k  and  Nobel  are  well  known 


can  take  a  chance  on  the  season 
with  some  of  this  variety  provided 
some  Tendergreen  also  is  planted, 
as  it  is  almost  certain  to  give  some 
yield  under  relatively  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  Tendergreen,  a  bush  bean, 
gives  good  results  for  freezing  pres¬ 
ervation  when  grown  in  this  State. 
Bountiful,  another  bush  bean  grown 
for  freezing,  is  especially  useful  if 
one  intends  to  French-slice  the  beans 


Spinach  is  especially  good  for  freez¬ 
ing  because  the  color  and  flavor  are 
well  retained. 

Fruits  and  Berries 

Fruits  and  berries  are  extensively 
preserved  also.  Among  these,  the 
following  are  listed: 

Blackberries  —  All  varieties  of 
blackberries  tried  yielded  good  prod- 


during  the  processing  because  the  ucts  when  packed  in  syrup  rather 


pods  are  flat. 


than  with  sugar  before  placing  in 


Broccoli  —  All  the  standard  varie-  the  freezer.  Blackberries  give  a  sat- 
ties  are  good  for  freezing;  among  isfactory  canned  product  also. 


them,  Calabrese  and  Italian  Green 
Sprouting. 

Cauliflower  —  Forbes,  White 


Blueberries  —  All  varieties  of  blue¬ 
berries  tried  gave  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  products,  especially  when 


Mountain,  Perfection,  Snowball  and  they  were  given  a  blanch  in  flowing 


others  yield  good  quality  products. 
Purple  cauliflower  is  quite  desirable 
for  freezing,  if  one  wishes  to  serve 
a  mildly  flavored,  green-colored  cau- 


steam  for  one  minute  prior  to  cool¬ 
ing,  packing,  and  placing  in  the 
freezing  cabinet.  This  treatment  pre¬ 
serves  the  flavor  of  the  blueberries 


liflower  since,  during  the  blanching  to  be  used  for  pies  and  muffins. 


process,  its  color  changes  from 
purple  to  green. 

Corn  . —  Eight-row  Golden  Bantam 
is  the  best  of  the  yellow  corns  for 


Sour  Cherries  —  Montmorency  or 
English  Morello  varieties  yield  sat¬ 
isfactory  products  when  preserved 
by  freezing. 


>  V  ' 


Of  the  suitable  corn  varieties  for  home  processing,  the  eight-rowed  Golden 
Bantam  is  excellent  for  both  freezing  and  canning;  Golden  Cross  and  Seneca 
Chief  are  dlso  good.  For  freezing,  corn  should  be  wrapped'  as  shown. 
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Better  Soils  Through  Testing 

A  pertinent  fact  about  soils  is  that  the  soil  ever  been  limed,  have 


no  one  can  look  at  a  soil  or  feel  it 
and  say  a  great  deal  about  its  fer¬ 
tility  content.  Much  can  be  said, 
however,  from  visual  observation, 
about  its  potential  productivity. 

If  a  soil  is  well  drained,  most 
crops  will  grow  well.  But  if  water 
stands  upon  it  much  of  the  time, 
the  land  becomes  water-sbaked  and 
too  wet  for  best  crop  "growth.  If 
stony,  it  is  difficult  to  work.  If  the 
top  soil  is  thick,  the  plant  roots  have 
a  larger  storehouse  from  which  to 
get  their  food  and  moisture.  Never¬ 
theless  the  soil  may  be  well  drained 
and  stone  free  with  thick  top  soil 
and  still  be  poor  in  fertility  content. 
The  chemical  or  fertility  status  of  a 
soil  is  best  got  at  by  chemical  analy¬ 
sis.  Intensive  research  on  methods 
for  determining  quickly  the  fertility 
status  of  a  soil  has  produced  the 
commonly  know  soil  quick  tests. 

Sampling  the  Soil 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  obtaining  reliable  information  on 
the  fertility  status  of  a  soil  is  the 
taking  of  representative  soil  samples. 
Several  samples  should  be  taken  be¬ 
cause,  if  only  one  is  obtained,  it 
might  happen  to  be  from  an  unusu¬ 
ally  poor  part  of  that  land.  Or  the 
sample  may  be  from  a  spot  on  which 
some  fertilizer  accidentally  had  been 
spilled  the  year  before. 

The  sampling  must  be  properly 
done  if  the  tests  are  to  havp  any 
significance.  The  interpretation  of 
soil  tests  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sample  actually  tested  is 
truly  representative  of  the  soil  in  the 
particular  field  or  area  sampled.  Soils 
that  are  different  in  appearance,  crop 
growth  response,  or  past  treatment 
should  be  sampled  separately. 

No  simple  rule  for  soil  sampling 
applies  to  all  cases.  Common  sense 
is  the  best  guide,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  final  mixed  portion  actu¬ 
ally  subjected  to  test  is  only  a 
spoonful  from  an  area  of  land  usu¬ 
ally  consisting  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  soil.  If  the  sample  is  not  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  tests  may  lead  to 
erroneous  interpretation  and  un¬ 
sound  recommendations.  If  poor 
soil  samples  are  submitted  to  the 
soils  laboratory,  poor  results  may  be 
expected.  The  best  laboratory  tech¬ 
nique  is  not  a  substitute  for  im¬ 
properly  taken  samples. 

How  to  Sample  Soil 

In  cultivated  fields  and  gardens, 
the  soil  is  sampled  by  taking  verti¬ 
cally  cut  shovel  or  trowel  slices  of 
uniform  thickness  to  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  inches.  For  permanent  sod 
such  as  pastures  and  lawns,  the 
depth  should  be  two  to  three  inches. 

A  soil  auger  is  sometimes  used  for 
sampling. 

Ten  to  20  samples  well  distributed 
over  the  field,  garden  or  lawn  should 
be  taken.  The  number  of  places 
sampled  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
area  and  the  uniformity  of  the  soil, 
fee  samples  should  be  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  a  clean  pail  or  similar  con¬ 
tainer  and  the  larger  stones  and 
coarse  roots  removed.  From  a  half 
.to  a  pint  of  this  mixture  is 
sufficient  to  save  for  testing.  If  the 
soil  is  very  wet,  it  should  be  spread 
+  i°  a^~dry  before  mixing,  but 
not  dried  in  a  heated  oven.  Usually 
u  is  inadvisable  to  sample  when  the 
s°u  is  saturated  with  water,  or  when 
extremely  dry.  Care  should  be  taken 
at  sampling  tools  and  containers 
aie  free  of  lime,  fertilizer  or  other 
contaminant.  Fields  that  vary  in  kind 
ot  soil,  previous  fertilizer  or  lime 
reatment,  or  cropping  history  should 
o  ^  samPled  separately.  Likewise, 
t.aidens  should  be  sampled  separate 
h’°m  lawns. 

Separate  samples  from  the  subsoil 
aay  be  desirable  because  of  the  ad- 
itional  information  they  will  pro- 
\  lue.  This  would  be  helpful  in  the 
case  of  orchards,  for  example. 

Information  About  the  Soil 

information  supplied  with  the 
sample  is  helpful"  to  the  soil  scientist 
aking  the  test.  The  soil  type  name, 

•  Kn°wn,  characterizes  the  soil,  tell- 
g  something  about  its  physical  and 

•  ,emicai  properties  useful  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  tests. 

past  cr°PPing  history  and  soil 
atment  for  the  past  three  to  five 
ais  also  is  useful  information.  Has 


fertilizer  and  manure  been  used?  Do 
you  know  the  kinds  and  amounts? 
Have  any  crops  been  grown  for  soil 
improvement,  such  as  clover  or 
alfalfa?  Do  you  have  manure  avail¬ 
able  now  for  use  on  your  soil?  Also, 
what  crop  are  you  going  to  grow? 

Other  factors  on  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  useful  include  drainage; 
whether  the  land  is  hilly,  rolling  or 
level;  material  underlying  the  soil 
such  as  sand,  gravel  or  bedrock;  and 
approximate  size  of  the  area  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  sample. 

Time  of  Sampling 

The  soil  is  a  dynamic  body,  teem¬ 
ing  with  millions  of  micro-organisms 
whose  activities  vary  from  day  to 
day  and  from  season  to  season  with 
changes  in  temperature,  moisture  and 
food  supply.  A  rapidly  growing  crop 
depletes  soil  of  the  nutrients  re¬ 
quired  for  plant  growth.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  growing  season,  soils 
show  high  tests  for  nitrates  and  po¬ 
tassium  only  when  the  amounts  of 
these  constituents  added  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  becoming  available  in  the 
soil,  are  in  excess  of  crop  demands. 
Seasonal  fluctuations  in  soil  acidity 
influence  the  availability  of  plant 
nutrients  to  some  extent.  Acidity  is 
normally  at  a  minimum  in  early 
Spring,  and  at  a  maximum  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

For  general  soil  diagnosis,  tests  on 
samples  taken  in  the  early  Spring 
are  usually  the  most  reliable,  due  to 
more  uniform  moisture  penetration. 
Tests  in  the  Autumn,  after  the  crop 
is  harvested,  best  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  fertilizer  has  been  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  crop  needs.  Fall  testing  also 
has  the  added  advantage  of  allow¬ 
ing  ample  time  in  which  to  obtain 
materials  and  lay  plans  for  spring 
work.  The  choice  of  time  when  the 
sample  is  to  be  taken  depends,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
test  is  made. 

Interpreting  Soil  Tests 

Simple  chemical  soil  tests  can 
often  provide  in  a  few  minutes  more 
useful  information  about  the  fertility 
of  a  soil  than  can  be  learned  by 
several  days  of  detailed  laboratory 
anaylsis.  Soil  testing  is  only  an¬ 
other  tool  used  by  soil  scientists  in 
diagnosing  soil  ills;  it  is  not  in¬ 
fallible.  In  the  hands  of  a  novice, 
great  harm  many  be  done  soils  from 
an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the 
tests.  For  example,  a  novice  might 
recommend  liming  when  v  actually 
sufficient  calcium  is  available  in-  the 
soil.  Overliming  may  produce  minor 
element  deficiencies. 

Practical  interpretation  of  soil 
tests  should  be.  considered  with 
reference  to  known  limiting  factors 
on  crop  growth  for  the  soil  being 
tested.  These  limiting  factors  include 
poor  soil  aeration,  poor  soil  structure, 
deficient  drainage,  low  organic  mat¬ 
ter  content,  unfavorable  seasonal 
conditions,  plant  pests  and  plant 
diseases. 

Nearly  all  the  State  experiment 
stations,  a  few  county  extension  di¬ 
rectors  and  some  commercial  firms 
such  as  fertilizer  and  seed  compa¬ 
nies,  farm  management  specialists, 
commercial  laboratories  and  can¬ 
neries,  make  soil  tests.  Only  a  small 
charge  is  made  by  some  for  this 
service.  C.  L.  W.  Swanson 

Connecticut 


—  I  WANT  A  MAN  W ITH  INITIATIVE- 
SOMEONE  THAT  NAIILL TAKE  THINGS 
JN  THEIR  OWN  HANOS." 


Capture  the 


GREEN 


with  your  own 
Forage  Harvester 


Nutritious  "green”  flavor  is  the  secret  of  choice  quality 
hay  or  silage. 

Watching  the  field,  you  can  tell  when  legume  blos¬ 
soms  are  just  right,  when  corn  is  at  the  proper  stage 
of  dent.  Then  is  when  you  need  your  own  Forage  Har¬ 
vester,  ready  to  pull  into  the  field  without  an  hour’s 
delay. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester  is  priced  for 
home  ownership.  It  has  the  well-known  “ wide-flow ”  de¬ 
sign  of  Allis-Chalmers  harvesting  machines.  The  crop 
is  fed  through  the  cylinder  in  a  wide,  even  stream  .  .  . 
the  key  to  big  capacity  with  power  take-off  operation. 

The  three-foot  wide  cylinder  has  power-saving,  cup¬ 
shaped  knives.  They  are  spiraled  to  give  easy  shearing, 
cut-and-throw  action.  A  built-in  knife  sharpener  keeps 
cutting  edges  keen  without  removing  blades  from  the 
machine. 

Be  ready  when  the  weather  breaks  in  your  favor. 
Make  the  best-flavored  hay  and  silage  you  ever  fed, 
with  your  own  Forage  Harvester  and  Forage  Blower. 


Let  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  show 
you  how  you  can  power  harvest  all  your 
forage  crops  with  one  machine. 


THE  "ONE-FOR-ALL" 

FORAGE  HARVESTER  harvests  all 
types  of  field -chopped  feeds  and  bedding; 
Inexpensive  attachments  convert  the 
Forage  Harvester  for: 


•  DIRECT-CUT  GRASS  SILAGE 
WINDROW-CHOPPED  HAY  AND  BEDDING 
•  ROW-CROP  SILAGE 
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VISE-GRIP’S  powerful  LOCKED  grip  makes 
short  work  of  the  toughest  jobs.  Ton-Grip  holds 
anything — can't'slip.  Turns  battered  nuts,  screws, 
bolts.  Holds  broken  parts.  Cuts  wire  and  bolts. 
LOCKS,  CLAMPS,  TWISTS,  TURNS,  PULLS, 
CUTS,  RATCHETS,  HOLDS!  VISE-GRIP  is 
the  handiest  single  tool  you  can  own! 


with  Cutter  .....No.  7W —  7-ln...$2.25 

.  No.  low -  lO-ln..  .  2,60 

Without  Cutter  ...No.  70  —  7-In. 

No.  IOC  —  10-ln. 

World  famous  Straight  Jaw  model: 

No.  7  —  7-ln. 

No.  10  —  10-ln. 


1.95 

2.25 


1.85 

2.15 


Order  From  Your  Dealer 


Dept.  U-3 


DeWitt,  Nebr. 


Jtnl&ttialicnaL.  106 

WEED  CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC  FENCER! 

This  amazing  fencer  stops  all  stock  .  .  . 
whether  it’s  a  big  bull  ...  or  hard-to-stop 
sheep!  It  cuts  off  weeds  and  grass  instead 
of  shorting  out.  Controls  as  many  as  50 
miles  of  fencing.  High  and  low  control. 

1 10  volts.  AC. 

LIFE  TIME  SERVICE  POLICY 

FREE!  Without  obligation, 
we’ll  send  you  the  booklet, 

•  HOW  TO  BUILD  A  GOOD 
ELECTRIC  FENCEI” 

Write  your  name  orrd  ad¬ 
dress  on  margin  of  this  ad. 

LEIGH  McMAHON  &  CO. 

115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  22,  N.Y. 
Tel:  Grant  0131  Lincoln  4604 


BACK 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 

Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  ond 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 

distributing  fertilizer  — -  -  n 

alongside  the  row.  Write  for  free  circular  K 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER  n£Ew  york“ 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 

Drill  only  $4.30 
with  Marker  $4.75 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.65 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$5.10 


More  Flexible  •  Stronger  |g 
Weatherproof  •  Safer 

Send  for  farm  rope  folder. 


NEW  BEDFORD  CORDAGE  CO. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Two  section,  23  teeth.  Lift-type  or  pull-type,  $54.95 
f.  o.  b.  Warehouse,  while  they  last. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

PONTIAC  IMPLEMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  58,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


More  Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

Need  for  More  Attractive  Packaging  .  .  .  Harvesting  too  Expensive  with  Hand 

Labor  .  .  .  Choose  Varieties  with  Care 


I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
antiquated  and  totally  extravagant 
methods  we  apple  growers  continue 
to  use  in  the  harvesting  of  our  fruit. 
There  is  no  operation  in  the  whole 
system  of  apple  growing  that  dates 
hack  as  far  as  does  the  harvesting  of 
apples  by  the  use  of  ladders. 

We  put  our  greatest  efforts  into 
growing  the  finest  apples  in  the  tops 
of  trees  where  sunshine  is  abundant 
with  less  crowding  of  limbs.  Then  at 
harvest  time  we  compete  for  hard-to- 
get  labor,  give  each  man  a  long  lad¬ 
der  and  tell  him  to  get  those  fine 
apples  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  With 
the  ladder  he  knocks  off  a  goodly 
percentage  in  trying  to  place  it  so 
that  he  can  climb  up  after  the  apples. 
From  his  insecure  position  18  feet 
up  the  ladder,  he  loses  another  good¬ 
ly  percentage  as  he  reaches  from  side 
to  side  or  over  his  head.  With  the 
area  one-half,  one-third  or  even  one- 
quarter  picked,  he  has  to  descend 
with  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  to 
the  ground  to  empty  them  in  a  box. 
And  so  on  ad  infinitum  until  the 
harvest  is  over.  You  have  in  the 
storage  one-third  or  one  half  of  the 
fine  apples  from  the  top  half  of  the 
tree,  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of 
those  on  the  bottom  and  inside  low 
limbs.  And  we  are  still  wondering 
why  consumers  do  not  buy  all  these 
apples  at  prices  which  will  return  us 
a  living  on  our  inadequate  and  totally 
outmoded  methods. 

We  are  beginning  to  lick  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Hydraulic  hoists  for  placing  a 
man  within  reach  of  the  finest  apples 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  being  pop¬ 
ularized  for  us  by  our  good  friends, 
the  nurserymen  and  public  utility 
people.  It  will  soon  be  practical  for 
us  to  use  these  lifts.  But  then  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  time  of 
that  expensive  machinery  and  labor 
to  lower  it  to  the  ground  each  time 
a  bushel  or  two  of  apples  has  been 
picked. 

Materials  handling  is  one  of  the 
big  businesses  today.  In  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  they  are  handling  materi¬ 
als  with  machines  more  economically 
and  even  more  carefully  than  could 
be  done  by  hands.  Were  the  experts 
to  concentrate  on  our  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  apples  from  the  man  at  the  top 
of  the  hoist  to  the  ground  without 
letting  gravity  take  its  course,  I  am 
sure  that  they  lyould  come  up  with 
the  answer.  Naturally  it  must  be 
done  without  bruising,  as  we  already 
are  using  perhaps  the  one  method 
that  can  produce  the  greatest  possible 
percentage  of  bruising.  When  talking 
to  most  growers,  they  seem  to  talk 
in  terms  of  total  crop  to  be  harvested 
in  this  new  manner.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  top  half  of  the  trees,  the  finest 
one  third  of  my  crop.  With  90  per 
cent  of  that  one  third  harvested  cor¬ 
rectly,  I  will  take  my  chances  on  the 
fruit  on  the  lower  half  of  the  tree 
from  ladders.  I  can  better  afford  to 
lose  one  half  of  the  apples  on  the 
lower  limbs  than  I  can  one  half  of 
those  in  the  tops.  John  Lyman 
Middlefield,  Conn. 


things  do  not  pay  for  a  roof  over  our 
heads,  put  clothes  on  our  backs,  nor 
food  in  our  mouths.  Tn  .order  to  do 
these  things,  our  young  folks  and 
“hired  hands”  have  gone  elsewhere 
and  they  are  still  going. 

During  the  past  10  years  we  have 
increased  our  national  food  produc¬ 
tion  about  40  per  cent.  Figuring 
roughly,  population  has  increased 
about  25  per  cent.  Thus  people  are 
eating  more  food  and,  it  is  said,  of  a 
higher  quality  than  they  did  10  years 
ago.  In  other  words,-  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  surplus  of  food  and  thrown 
it  on  a  supply  and  demand  market 
and  taken  a  licking  in  farm  income. 

As  compared  with  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  apple  grower  is  among 
those  who  have  suffered  most  from 
high  costs,  particularly  so  since  a 
large  share  of  his  production  is  tied 
up  with  hand  work,  with  prices  gen¬ 
erally  too  low  for  a  profit,  often 
not  covering  cost  of  production.  We 
all  know  there  is  a  demand  for 
apples  and  that  the  consumer  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  a  certain  number 
but,  wfien  more  than  are  wanted  are 
forced  on  the  market,  the  price 
tumbles  too  low.  Of  all  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  to  help  the  grower,  the  ones 
that  appear  most  practical^  are  to 
continue  to  remove  all  trees  that  are 
of  undesirable  varieties,  all  old  trees 
that  are  hard  to  spray  and  to  pick 
and  that  produce  low  quality  apples. 
Then  do  a  good  job  of  chemical  or 
hand  thinning  or  both.  Of  course,  a 
good  job  of  growing  all  along  the 
line  must  be  done.  Then  when  the 
crop  is  grown,  see  to  it  that  it  is 
put  on  the  market  in  the  manner  that 
the  consumer  prefers.  This  may 
mean  box  pack,  tray  pack  or  con¬ 
sumer  unit  pack,  or  all  of  them. 

H.  L.  Mantle 
Painesville,  Ohio 


done,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future 
of  good  commercial  apple  growers. 

Henry  W.  Miller 
f’aw  Paw,  West  Virginia 


After  going  over  census  figures, 
income  statistics  and  crop  production 
records,  a  few  things  stand  out  very 
clearly  to  me,  as  I  believe  they  will 
to  any  fair  minded  person.  Compar¬ 
ing  for  the  past  40  years  (1910  was 
the  time  we  use  to  begin  figuring 
parity),  the  U.  S.  census  shows  in 
1910  there  were  32.1  million  people 
on  farms  and  59.8  million  non-farm¬ 
ers.  The  1950  census  shows  24.3 
million  on  farms  and  126.8  million 
non-farmers.  For  the  year  1950  the 
net  income  per  person  on  farms  was 
$804  and  for  non-form  people  $1,546. 
In  comparing  these  two  sets  of  fig¬ 
ures  which  show  a  decrease  of  about 
one-fourth  in  rural  population  in  40 
years  while  non  -  farm  population 
more  than  doubled,  and  an  average 
non-farm  income  nearly  double  that 
of  farm  people,  it  appears  very  clear 
to  me  that,  in  comparison  with  other 
people,  farming  has  not  been  equally 
profitable.  Because  of  this,  thousands 
of  farm  boys  and  girls  have  left  the 
farms. 

We  often  hear  that  farming  is  a 
way  of  life,”  and  that  it  has  many 
adavantages  over  living  in  the  city. 
But  the  stark  fact  remains  that  these 


No  producer  can  long  prosper  who 
persists  in  trying  to  make  and  mar¬ 
ket  a  commodity  that  is  obsolete  and 
of  inferior  quality.  Yet  this  is  just 
what  many  apple  growers  have  been 
trying  to  do.  To  illustrate,  there  are 
over  3,000  known  varieties  of  apples 
produced  in  the  U.  S.  A.  —  just  about 
2,990  too  many.  Most  of  these  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  are  being  produced 
and  sold  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Southeast.  The  combined  tonnage  of 
this  stuff  is  not  great,  but  it  has  been 
big  enough  gradually  to  disgust 
many  of  our  rightful  customers  and 
turn  them  away  from  apples.  We 
are  also  producing  and  marketing 
far  too  many  inferior  apples  frorp 
over-aged  trees  which  are  economic 
liabilities  to  any  grower  that  under¬ 
stands  the  term.  Smart  operators  are 
now  busy  streamlining  their  or¬ 
chards  by  removing  unprofitable 
trees  and  replacing  them  principally 
with  the  popular  double  red  strains 
of  the  best  standard  varieties. 

The  industry  is  currently  making 
great  strides  toward  a  better  pack. 
For  example,  the  whole  Eastern 
federal  grade  standards  were  over¬ 
hauled  early  in  1951,  the  first  major 
change  in  25  years.  New  grades 
adopted  are  specifically  designed  to 
present  our  customers  with  a  more 
attractive  apple,  better  graded  and 
better  packed. 

Hundreds  of  eastern  growers  are 
adopting  cell  type  and  tray  type 
packages,  designed  to  practically 
eliminate  packing  and  transit  bruise. 
These  changes  will,  in  my  opinion, 
bring  a  profound  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  eastern  apples. 

Apples  have  been  the  recipient  of 
more  government  aid,  in  the  form  of 
purchases,  subsidies  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  relief,  than  any  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  excepting  the  potato.  No 
sound-thinking  apple  man  is  proud 
of  this  attainment.  In  fact,  most  of 
us,  entrusted  with  the  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  task  of  pressing  our  govern¬ 
ment  for  these  favors,  are  sick  and 
tired  of  it. 

As  to  the  future  of  apple  growing, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are 
producing  a  basic  food  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute,  meaning  that 
there  will  always  be  a  market  for 
apples.  Our  job  is  to  support  the 
market  with  a  marketable  supply  of 
well  grown,  well  packed  and  proper¬ 
ly  distributed  apples.  When  this  is 


With  almost  four-fifths  of  our  con¬ 
sumers  now  living  in  cities  and 
towns,  the  fruit  grower  must  con¬ 
sider  their  wants  just  as  important 
as  his  production  problems. 

Apple  buyers  are  becoming  more 
quality  conscious,  but  they  need  to 
be  advised  that  the  Rome  Beauty 
and  the  Wolf  River  are  superior 
baking  sorts,  while  fine  pie  material 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  Gravenstein. 
Possibly  a  card  enclosed  in  each 
package  would  be  appreciated.  This 
latter  variety,  while  it  does  not  hold 
to  the  tree  until  fully  ripe,  is  some¬ 
times  picked  before  its  goodness  has 
fully  developed.  A  retaining  spray 
for  this  sort  and  the  Macintosh 
would  add  to  the  color  and  lessen 
the  loss  of  dropped  fruit. 

Because  of  help  shortage,  in  our 
anxiety  to  get  done  harvesting  be¬ 
fore  wind  and  drop  damage,  we 
sometimes  start  picking  before  a  va¬ 
riety  develops  attractive  color  and 
sugar  content.  If  a  good  job  of  prun¬ 
ing  has  been  done,  and  picking  ac¬ 
cess  into  the  interior  of  the  tree  is 
easy,  go  over  the  trees  at  least  twice 
to  select  first  the  most  forward  speci¬ 
mens,  giving  the  remainder  a  better 
chance  to  get  color  and  flavor.  It  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  the  remain¬ 
ing  fruits  develop,  once  an  overload 
is  removed. 

Plastic  bags  make  an  even  finer 
display  than  cardboard  cartons  of 
high  grade  fruit  but  the  former 
package  should  be  carefully  handled 
in  the  storage  house  and  placed  in 
firm  containers  for  final  delivery.  At 
considerable  expense  some  growers 
have  been  imprinting  these  bags 
with  their  trademark  but,  curiously 
enough,  the  customer  prefers  to  rely 
on  his  own  judgment  where  he  can 
see  the  fruit  and  likes  the  plain 
bag  best.  It  might  be  well  to  caution 
that,  in  filling  or  sacking,  the  same 
standard  be  continued  throughout. 
The  trusting  customer  should  never 
find  any  smaller,  poorer  colored 
stuff  in  the  center  or  bottom  of  the 
package.  Walter  A.  Withrow 

South  Penobscot,  Maine 


The  year  1951  was  one  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  for  the  apple  grower 
with  prices,  at  least  in  the  first  half 
of  the  season,  so  far  out  of  line  with 
costs  that  the  grower  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  commensurate  returns  for 
the  effort  put  forth. 

We  have  tended  markedly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fruit  used  in  processing 
so  that  it  is  now  about  one-third  of 
the  crop  and,  when  the  grower  plants 
a  young  orchard  and  it  comes  into 
bearing,  he  goes  into  competition 
with  himself  in  regard  to  the  older 
trees  he  keeps.  We  have  got  to  put 
every  tree  on  a  performance  record 
and  ask  the  .question  whether  every 
such  tree  is  paying  its  way.  We  may 
have  to  scrap  trees  more  rapidly. 
We  may  need  to  put  in  varieties 
which  are  adapted  to  more  than 
one  use.  There  is  a  great  urge  now 
to  plant  Delicious.  It  is  a  variety  with 
only  one  use,  to  eat  as  fresh  fruit; 
it  may  soon  reach  a  position  where 
it  will  be  a  lower  priced  apple  than 
it  is  today  because  of  oversupply. 

The  man  who  will  survive  in  the 
apple  business  will  be  planting 
some  good  variety  every  five  years. 
He  will  keep  a  young  orchard  and 
an  efficient  orchard.  He  will  be 
rigidly  accurate  in  his  methods.  He 
must  be  a  better  student.  He  must 
be  a  scientist.  He  must  be  a  business¬ 
man.  And  he  must  have  an  urge  for 
the  job  or  he  will  not  stay  in  it. 

We  need  to  make  sure  the  public 
is  well  supplied  with  apples  in 
September,  October  and  November, 
so  that  they  get  the  apple  eating 
habit.  Then  we  may  have  a  chance 
of  moving  those  held  in  storage  at  a 
profit.  If  the  consumer  is  not  per¬ 
suaded  and  encouraged  to  eat  apples 
in  October  and  November,  when 
there  are  fewer  citrus  fruits  in 
competition,  then  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  lost. 

Samuel  Fraser,  Secretary 
International  Apple  Association 
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Cooperation  in  Action 


The  red  cherry,  with  its  color  and 
tang,  has  now  become  nationally 
known  and  accepted.  Its  history  and 
progress  start  with  the  single  tree 
that  used  to  be  on  every  farm.  The 
story  of  George  Washington  chopping 
down  his  father’s  favorite  cherry 
tree  will  never  die.  From  the  cherry 
tree  on  the  old  homestead,  the  red 
cherry  has  grown  to  be  an  important 
national  industry  because  the  fruit 
is  attractive,  tasty  and  healthful. 
Although  it  is  now  recognized  that 
the  cherry  has  distinct  value,  there 
has  to  be  a  continuing  proper  return 
to  the  grower  to  insure  the  growing 
of  this  fruit. 

One  processor  may  make  slightly 
greater  payments  to  growers  than 
another  through  savings  in  costs  and 
and  sagacity  or  luck  in  selling.  What 
determines  the  market,  however,  af¬ 
fects  all  cherry  growers  in  a  much 
larger  way.  We  shall  therefore  dis¬ 
cuss  both  the  processing  plant  as  one 
unit  in  the  industry,  and  the  industry 
itself. 

A  cooperative  cherry  processing 
plant,  such  as  the  one  owned  by 
Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  in  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  must  have  compar¬ 
able  costs  with  its  competitors.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  must,  as  a  co¬ 
operative,  be  imbued  with  the  idea 
of  service  to  the  industry.  Cherry 


ton,  folding  the  cartons  and  printing, 
then  palletizing  the  entire  storage 
operation,  are  devices  which  great¬ 
ly  streamline  the  operation. 

A  processing  plant,  whose  main 
work  is  limited  to  one  commodity, 
is  necessarily  restricted  in  its  scope. 
Gradually  we  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  bur  program  to  in¬ 
clude  the  freezing  of  apples,  peaches 
and  strawberries.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  very  high  flavor  developed  in 
northern  grown  fruits  and  berries, 
we  are  now  pioneering  a  frozen  con¬ 
centrated  fruit  juice  which  retains 
all  the  flavor  of  the  original  juice. 
This  process  operates  at  less  than 
30  degrees  F. 

Making  a  Good  Product  Better 

We  must  concern  ourselves  with 
producing  an  ever  increasingly  good 
product.  We  were  the  first  plant  in 
the  country  to  adopt  U.S.D.A.  con- 
tinous  inspection  of  our  processed 
cherries.  We  have  recently  furthered 
the  idea  of  mandatory  Federal-State 
inspection  of  the  fresh  incoming 
fruit  because  we  found  that  some 
control  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
before  delivery  to  the  factory,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  high 
quality  in  the  canned  and  frozen 
cherry  packs.  Fruit  that  does  not 


Michigan,  New  York  and  Wisconsin  combined  now  sell  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  red  cherries  grown  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  sorting  and  grading 
section  where  careful  hand  work  helps  to  turn  out  a  high  quality  product 
at  the  Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 


Growers  has  been  a  joiner  in  all  the 
organizations  which  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry  and  it  has  had 
a  real  part  in  their  activities. 

\ 

How  the  Business  is  Run 

Each  year  there  seems  to  be  an 
ever  changing  set  of  conditions  that 
determines  tl*e  price.  The  shelves  of 
the  grocer,  the  stacks  of  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  pie  baker  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  reduced  to  cause  a  healthy 
demand  for  the  new  pack.  After 
considering  the  size  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  trop  and  the  pressures  of  com¬ 
peting  crops,  after  sizing  up  the 
demand  and  the  carry-over  of  stocks, 
the  final  answer  is  the  biggest  return 
to  the  grower  that  will  still  sell  and 
move  the  crop  to  consumers. 

Cherry  Growers,  and  of  course  its 
competitors,  independently  study  the 
problem  very  carefully.  Lack  of 
correct  information  has  often  led  to 
confusion  and  chaos.  Once  a  mistake 
is  made,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
correct  it.  Unfortunately,  when  a 
Processor  has  little  storage  room  and 
inadequate  financing  to  sell  his  prod¬ 
uct  throughout  the  year,  a  market 
that  is  unnecessarily  too  low  may 
sell  the  majority  of  the  crop  on  that 
basis.  Sales  made  at  distressed  prices 
too  often  determine  the  market  for 
most  of  the  year.  Cherry  Growers 
nas  done  much  to  stabilize  the 
market  through  sufficient  storage, 
working  capital  and  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  with  its  members,  by  a 
systematic,  orderly  selling.  We  think 
much  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  telling  the  facts  as  we  see  them 
to  our  competitors  and  brokers. 

The  Processing  Plant 

Cherry  Growers  has  only  one 
Plant  with  some  outlying  receiving 
stations.  During  the  peak  days  of 
the  harvest,  it  has  handled  over  one 
million  pounds  of  cherries  a  day. 
Mechanical  unloading  of  the  cherry 
tugs,  precision  but  fast  filling  of  the 
cans,  automatic  temperature  controls 
ana  continuous  cooking,  automatic 
tabeling,  filling  the  cans  in  the  car- 
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conform  to  certain  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  from  now  on  will  be  rejected  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  It  cannot  be 
used  inside  Michigan  or  shipped 
outside  without  a  proper  certificate. 
In  addition  to  this,  all  factories  will 
now  have  a  rigid  inspection  of  the 
processed  cherries.  In  the  future, 
the  processed  fruit  from  Michigan 
will  therefore  reach  an  even  higher 
quality  standard  than  heretofore. 
This  is  an  important  and  significant 
step  in  the  fruit  industry,  and  points 
the  way  for  other  sections  and  other 
crops. 

Why  Has  the  West  Succeeded? 

The  trials,  troubles,  failures  and 
successes  of  an  industry  present  a 
most  interesting  and  revealing  study. 
Except  for  price  setting,  members  of 
any  industry  may  work  together  in 
sales  promotion  and  education  with 
everything  for  the  common  good. 
Almost  invariably,  the  successes  are 
measured  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
industry. 

Why  is  it  that  the  West  Coast  now 
sells  90  per  cent  of  all  the  grapes  in 
the  United  States?  Why  does  Cali¬ 
fornia  sell  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
peaches?  Why  does  the  West  Coast 
produce  80  per  cent  of  all  the  pears 
and  California  produce  93  per  cent 
of  all  the  plums  and  prunes?  It  is 
understandable  why  Florida  and 
California  produce  all  the  citrus; 
that  is  a  case  largely  of  climate.  But, 
with  the  tremendously  increased 
freight  cost  it  faces,  why  has  the 
West  Coast  so  almost  completely 
dominated  the  deciduous  fruit  field? 
If  their  fruit  looks  better,  is  graded 
and  packed  better  than  ours,  that  of 
course  is  a  big  factor.  But  their 
great  success,  which  overshadows  all 
else,  is  the  universal  effort  they  make 
in  solving  common  problems  for  the 
good  of  the  industry.  The  superior 
flavor  in  all  our  fruits,  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Northeast,  if  fully  heralded 
by  united  action,  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  our  present 
position. 

Perhaps  the  two  outstanding  de- 


New  field-proven  Gehl  Mower-Bar  Unit  cots  Soy¬ 
beans,  Sudan  Grass,  short  grasses  to  tall  Sorghum 
...sowed  broadcast.  Clears  field  in  one  operation. 


BEAT  THE  MAN  SHORTAGE 
AND  THE  WEATHER  WITH 

Rc?a(uctionJine 
farming* 


Hay  Pickup 
Attachment 
for  windrowed  hay 


T he  GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTER 
brings  “production-line”  economy  and 
speed  to  farming.  With  the  5-ft.  Mower- 
Bar  Attachment,  the  Gehl  mows,  chops 
and  loads  short  or  tall  grass  silage  crops, 
clearing  the  field  in  one  operation.  A 
quick  change-over  to  the  Hay  Pickup  at¬ 
tachment  and  you  re  ready  for  windrowed 
hay,  straw  or  grass 
silage.  The  Row- 


Crop  Attachment  for  Corn,  Cane,  etc., 
has  spiral  gatherers,  exclusive  with  Gehl. 
Many  Gehl  features  have  been  imitated, 
but  this  patented  feature  can’t  be  copied 
.  .  .  minimizes  trouble  in  field  .  .  .  does 
not  knock  off  so  many  ears.  The  powerful 
Gehl  Blower  elevates  to  the  highest  silo 
or  mow.  So,  3  or  4  men  do  a  job  that  re¬ 
quired  8  to  12  men  with  old  methods. 
No  wonder  the  demand  increases  year 
after  year  for 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

There’s  a  big  difference  in  field  choppers.  The  Gehl  has  proved 
its  rugged  long  life  and  better  chopping  ability  year  after  year. 


•  It’s  the  short,  clean  cutting  that  makes  the  best 
feed  . , .  silage  that  packs  well  and  keeps  well  .  .  . 
The  Gehl  is  famous  for  clean,  fast,  uniform  cutting. 
Get  the  catalog  that  tells  why  ! 

•  Unbreakable  boiler-plate  flywheel,  best  on  the 
market .  .  .  carries  either  6,  4,  2  knives,  or  one  knife 
with  counter-weight.  The  Gehl  heavy  reinforced 


box-type  frame  holds  chopping,  blowing  and  feed¬ 
ing  mechanism  in  proper  alignment. 

•  Long  experience  as  specialists  in  forage  machinery 
gives  the  Gehl  Chopper  many  important  extra  ad¬ 
vantages.  Find  out  why  Gehl  has  sold  more  forage 
harvesters  than  any  other  independent  manufacturer. 
There's  nothing  better  than  a  Gehl. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

5  GET  YOURS  NOW..  t  Paste  this  coupon  on  a 

postcard  and  mail  today. 

Please  Mail  Me;  Colorful  Forage  Harvester  Catalog  □  ;  New 
Bulletin,  illustrating  and  describing  last  year’s  grass-siiage  opera¬ 
tions  □  t  Free  Wagon  Box  Plans  □  ;  Name  of  nearest  dealer  □  . 

■  YOUR  NAME . . 


TODAY ■■■■■■■ 

FREE  PLANS . . .  how  to  build  your 
own  self-unloading  wagon  box,  using 
Gehl  metal  parts  kit.  Use  the  coupon. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


B  ADDRESS 


DEPT.  MC-201 

WEST  BEND  WISCONSIN 


GEHL  ...  A  GOOD  NAME  TO  GO  "BUY” 


a  hand-size: 

CHAIN  SAW  : 

A  Goldmine  for  Farmers  ! 


This  “little  fella”  cuts  • 
more  timber  in  less  • 
time  than  10  men  with  • 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees  ^ 
up  to  2  feet  wide.  _ 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one  ® 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw  • 
for  pruning.  • 


Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees 


MALI  TOOL  COMPANY  • 

DEPT.  7753-G  • 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greene  Place  # 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y„  3212  Union  Road  # 
NEW  YORK.  54,  N.  V..  220  Bruckner  B!vd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  5f3  S.  West  Avo.  • 


Two  famous  Silos  — 

WOOD  4"  ^ 

****  *  ‘ 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


TREAT 

HOOF  HOT! | 


FLEX-O 

HOOFENE 


Special  formula  for  effective  treatment  of 
hoof  rot  and  lameness  (from  diseased  hoof) 
in  catile  and  sheep  .  .  thrush  in  horses. 

Big  16  oz.  bottle  only  $1.  at  your  dealer,  or  writs 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 

Write  for  Pries  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Where  Is  Your 

Rupture? 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Typo  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  'A  to  %  HP  motor. 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $695 

BELLE  MEflO  19,  N.  J.  w 

i  r-  .1  . . Motor  coupling  inc. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel”  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  5  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  j/q  fr  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
etc.  Complete  with 

everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  89 ,  Mass. 


If  you  have  reducible  rupture,  check  this 
diagram  and  mail  immediately.  You  will 
receive  in  reply  the  most  welcome  news 
you  ever  had. 

Name _ _ 

Street _ _ 

City _ State _ 

H.  C.  BROOKS 

447-A  State  Street  Marshall,  Mich. 
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ciduous  fruits  produced  in  the  East 
and  the  Middle  West  on  comparably 
favorable  terms  with  the  West,  have 
been  the  red  cherry  and  the  cran¬ 
berry.  Here  are  outstanding  examples 
where  the  industries  have  worked 
together  much  the  way  the  industries 
work  together  in  the  West.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  produces  nearly  65  per  cent 
of  all  the  cranberries  in  the  United 
States.  Michigan  now  sells  63  per 
cent  of  all  the  red  cherries  grown  in 
the  United  States.  Michigan,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  combined  sell 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  red  cherries  in 
the  United  States. 

We  feel  it  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  to  have  been  able  to  increase 
the  production  of  cherries  sevenfold 
in  the  last  30  years,  and  still  have 
prices  that  on  the  whole  have  been 
satisfactory— at  least,  satisfactory  if 
measured  by  increased  plantings 
that  still  continue.  This  has  only 
been  made  possible  by  an  industry 
whose  growers  and  canners  have 
found  it  desirable  and  profitable  to 
work  together  to  solve  their  many 
common  problems  in  production,  in 
statistical  information,  and  in  the 
marketing  of  their  product. 

Enter  —  the  Red  Cherry  Institute 

Shortly  before  World  War  I,  the 
red  cherry  industry  was  given  a 
boost  by  the  introduction  of  the 
mechanical  pitter  which  enabled  the 
fruit  to  be  canned.  Prices  then  be¬ 
came  good,  with  consequent  more 
plantings  of  trees.  Then,  in  the  20  s, 
when  it  looked  as  though  production 
had  overtaken  sales  outlets,  the 
frozen  cherries  came  into  being.  A 
virtual  fresh  cherry  pie  could  then 
be  obtained  throughout  the  year.  A 
greater  demand  resulted,  and  so  did 
further  plantings!  In  the  30’s,  with 
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the  depression  and  greater  produc¬ 
tion  from  these  new  plantings,  there 
was  a  drastic  slump  in  prices.  Then 
it  was  that  the  canners  initiated  in 
a  modest  way  a  National  Cherry  Pie 
Baking  Contest.  Excellent  results  in 
sales  came  almost  at  once,  but  ever 
since  then,  the  whole  effort  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  snowball. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II, 
prices  again  increased  and  caused 
further  plantings;  it  was  then  .that 
the  National  Red  Cherry  ‘Institute 
was  conceived.  This  organization,  on 
a  strictly  voluntary  basis,  is  spon¬ 
sored  financially  by  nearly  all  of  the 
red  cherry  growers  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  nearly  all  of 
the  processors.  It  has  been  amazing 
to  evaluate  the  part  that  the  allied 
interests  have  in  this  program.  For 
every  dollar  of  our  approximate 
$200,000  budget,  it  is  estimated  that 
we  get  more  than  $25  of  further 
support. 

With  the  advertising  done  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  and  then  again  around 
Washington’s  Birthday  with  the 
National  Pie  Baking  Contest,  this 
sales  promotion  has  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  increasing  consumption  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  industry  again 
has  been  able  to  return  satisfactory 
prices  to  the  growers,  in  spite  of 
a  very  greatly  enlarged  production. 

The  National  Red  Cherry  Institute 
is  responsible  for  furthering  the 
cause  of  the  cherry,  by  telling  and 
demonstrating  the  value  of  its  color, 
appearance,  tang  and  flavor.  By  this 
medium,  the  red  cherry  takes  its 
place  along  with  the  West  Coast 
deciduous  fruits  as  a  success  story. 
And  further,  it  is  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  other  decidu¬ 
ous  fruits  grown  here  at  home. 

A.  J.  Rogers 


Farmer ,  Keep  Your  School! 


Last  Spring,  a  young  farmer  said 
to  me,  “We’ve  got  to  consolidate— or 
at  least  contract.  We’ve  got  to  lose 

our  old  school.”  , 

When  I  asked  him  why  he  must 
lose  his  school,  he  replied  that  such 
was  the  way  of  progress. 

'‘Lose  our  school!  Never!  cried  a 
white  haired  grandmother.  “I  have 
a  granddaughter  coming  on,  and  1 
don’t  want  her  trundled  over  the 

roads  in  buses!”  .  .  . 

Said  our  District  Superintendent, 
young  and  inexperienced,  “I  am  de¬ 
termined  that  all  our  on^"roo/ri 
schools  shall  go!”  And  with  that  he 
proceeded  to  tell  the  ta*xpayers  that 
it  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000 
less  to  transfer  the  children  by  bus 
and  pay  their  tuition.  Anyway,  they 
should  try  it. 

And  so,  after  a  bitter  battle,  they 
voted  to  contract  for  a  year. 

I  had  been  the  teacher  of  the 
school,  and  a  happier  more  worth¬ 
while  year  1  had  not  experienced 
since  I  stopped  teaching  a  rural 
school  some  years  before.  The  only 
reason  I  let  them  contract  without 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  was 
that,  because  of  family  affairs,  I  was 
unable  to  continue  teaching  there. 
I  did,  however,  venture  to  tell  our 
superintendent  that  I  thought  cen¬ 
tralization  was  not  a  good  thing  for 
the  lower  grades.  True,  at  that  time 
I  could  not  base  my  arguments  on 
too  recent  observations  and  experi¬ 
ence.  But  when  he  praised  my  tech¬ 
nique  and  admitted  that  teaching  a 
rural  schol  was  “a  real  art”,  I  re¬ 
minded  him  that  I  had  attended  a 
rural  school  for  the  first  six  school 
years  of  my  life,  that  I  had  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors  everywhere  I  at¬ 
tended  after  that,  and  that  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  rural  (one-room) 
school  of  30  years  before  made  of 
me  a  scholar.  More  than  that,  I  in¬ 
sisted  my  early  years  had  more  to  do 
than  any  other  contributing  factor  in 
making  of  me  a  capable  teacher.  He 
replied,  in  effect,  that  probably  I  had 
a  better  than  average  IQ,  and  that  it 
really  was  “the  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test”,  intellectually  speaking. 

It  was  then  that  I  determined  to 
investigate  centralization  so  that  I 
would  have  something  more  than  a 
“a  feeling  of  sentiment”,  of  which 
my  superintendent  had  accused  me, 
on  which  to  base  my  arguments. 
Accordingly,  I  enrolled  in  one  of 
our  State  Teachers’  Colleges.  A  re¬ 
fresher  course  was  in  order,  any¬ 
way.  I  entered  with  an  open  mind. 
Heretofore  I  had  been  somewhat 


skeptical  of  “progressive  education”, 
but  I  had  sense  enough  not  to  criticize 
it  until  I  knew  first  hand  just  what 
the  student  teachers  of  1951-52  were 
being  taught. 

While  I  took  the  regular  pre¬ 
scribed  courses,  I  kept  my  “ear  to 
the  ground”  to  determine  what 
people  who  are  in  the  know  think 
of  centralization.  I  didn’t  have  to 
wait;  every  day  I  heard  something. 

First,  I  brought  up  the  subject  in 
our  social  room  where  all  of  us 
student  teachers  were  perfectly 
frank  in  our  findings.  Many,  if  not 
most  of  the  teachers,  expressed 
themselves  as  believing  “deep  in¬ 
side”  that,  for  the  most  part,  central¬ 
ization  for-  the  grades  is  a  mistake. 
One  of  the  finest  in  the  group  said, 
“It  is,  of  course,  mass  education. 
We  are  grinding  them  through  a  sort 
of  educational  mill.  It  is  regrettable.” 
Another  observed,  “I,  too,  taught  a 
rural  school  for  years.  I  wouldn’t  go 
back.  This  centralization  is  much 
easier  on  the  teacher,  though  I  do 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  average  community  keeping  its 
children  up  to,  and  possibly  through, 
the  sixth  grade,  at  home.  I  am  a 
mother  as  well  as  a  teacher”,  she 
continued,  “and  beyond  the  sixth 
grade  no  rural  teacher  should  be 
asked  to  teach.”  With  which  state¬ 
ment  we  all  agreed.  Before  the 
Summer  Session  was  concluded,  I 


had  found  out  that  the  thinking,  un¬ 
selfish  teacher  who  cares  more  for 
the  children  of  America  than  she 
does  for  her  own  particular  advan¬ 
tage,  was  for  keeping  the  “home 
school”,  be  it  rural  or  village. 

My  ear  still  to  the  ground,  1  at¬ 
tended  a  forum  meeting  where  one 
of  the  notables  from  our  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  addressed  some 
600  teachers.  In  the  course  of  her 
remarks,  she  disclosed  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  able  to  keep  her  own 
rural  school  back  where  she  owns 
property! 

One  day  last  August,  a  principal 
asked  if  I  would  be  interested  in 
taking  the  primary  room  in  his  over¬ 
crowded  central  school.  I  had  planned 
to  substitute,  but  said  I  would 
consider  it.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
it  really  was  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  grades.  The  buses  began  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  8:30,  and  the  teachers  were 
to  be  responsible  for  the  children 
until  3:45  when  the  last  bus  left. 
There  were  expected  to  be  35  first- 
graders,  all  six  years  old.  Some  had 
had  kindergarten,  others  had  not. 

I  took  the  matter  to  the  First 
Grade  Specialist  on  our  College 
Visiting  Staff.  She  asked,  “Have  they 
cots  so  you  can  give  them  a  rest 
period?”  When  I  answered  “no”, 
she  looked  grim  for  a  moment;  then 
said  she,  “Centralization  is  a  mis¬ 
take!  We  should  decentralize  at 
once;  that  is,  of  course,  for  the 
grades.”  I  asked  if  she  would  be 
willing  that  I  should  quote  her.  She 
replied,  “Of  course,  everybody 
knows  what  I  think.  Many  of  them 
think  the  same  way,  but  —  well, 
you  see,  there  are  just  such  vast 
sums  of  money  involved.” 

Before  the  close  of  Summer 
School,  in  a  group  discussion  meet¬ 
ing,  the  ablest  and  most  outstanding 
executive  on  the  entire  staff  said: 
“During  the  past  school  year,  I  have 
had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  visiting 
in  the  schools  of  our  State,  and 
some  of  the  very  finest  teaching  I 
observed  was  that  in  our  so-called 
back-woods  rural  schools.” 

One  morning,  called  out  to  teach 
a  third  grade,  I  looked  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  thought,  “I  shall  surely 
enjoy  this.”  I  had  gotten  nicely  into 
the  swing  of  affairs  when  a  young 
man  appeared  ind  informed  me  that 
a  film  was  scheduled  for  10:30.  The 
Teacher’s  Plan  Book  said  “number 
work.”  We  had  the  film,  pictures  of 
'  animals  in  our  zoos  and  parks.  I 
managed,  before  noon,  to  squeeze 
in  a  bit  of  “number  work.”  From 
11:30  until  1  p.  m.  there  were  cafe¬ 
teria,  playground,  pencil-sharpening 
and  so  on.  Shortly  after  one  o’clock 
when  I  might  have  gotten  in  some 
enthusiastic  instruction,  I  was  told 
that  there  was  to  be  ‘at  two  o’clock 
“an  assembly  for  the  grades” —  a 
film.  We  were  to  get  them  lined  up 
in  the  corridor  “about  10  minutes  to 
two.”  The  theme  was  all  right,  but 
I  doubt  that  the  average  child  would 
get  as  much  needed  instruction  from 
a  comic  strip.  After  that  assembly 
was  concluded,  I  tried  to  get  in  some 
instruction,  but  before  we  could 
scarcely  reach  the  mood,  the  bells 
announced  it  was  time  to  make  ready 
for  the  buses. 

That  night  I  thought  grimly  of  a 
remark  of  a  highly  paid  teacher  from 
a  nearby  central  school.  She  had  as¬ 
sured  me,  during  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion,  that  their  one  great  advantage 
over  the  rural  school  lay  in  the  use 
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of  “visual  aids.”  Frankly,  I  thought 
sadly  that  we  are  getting  too  much 
of  “visual  aids.”  What  is  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  child?  That  night, 

I  also  thought  of  something  a  former 
district  superintendent  used  to  em¬ 
phasize:  “See  that  you  teach  every 
child  to  read.  If  he  can  read,  he  will 
get  an  education  if  he  really  wants 
it.  If  he  doesn’t  want  it,  you  can’t 
give  it  to  him,  anyway.”  I  accept  his 
challenge.  Left  to  plan  my  day’s  pro¬ 
gram,  and  work  uninterruptedly 
with  a  group  of  children,  I  can  lead 
them  to  love  learning.  As  I  uncom¬ 
fortably  reviewed  that  day  with  the 
third  grade,  I  knew  full  well  that  I 
had  not  taught  -reading  as  I  should 
have  (and  might  have)  taught  it 
that  day.  Would  the  regular  teacher 
have  made  more  time  for  it?  I  doubt 
it. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  school, 

I  made  it  my  business  to  interview 
a  few  farmers  who  had  lost  their 
schools  to  centralization.  Let  one 
speak  for  all:  “We  were  told  that 
our  taxes  would  be  much  lower  if 
we  would  come  into  the  centrali¬ 
zation  program.  They  were,  too,  for 
about  three  years,  then  suddenly 
they  began  to  mount.  And  this  past 
year  they  have  been  five  times  as 
much  as  they  were  the  year  previous 
to  centralization.  Moreover,  they 
keep  adding  all  kinds  of  gadgets  all 
the  time  that  take  money  and  do 
not  equip  our  children  for  a  better 
life.  For  example,”  and  the  muscles 
•of  his  face  tightened,  “we  are  now 
being  forced  to  pay  for  a  bus  depot!” 
He  continued,  “I’d  campaign  to 
bring  back  our  school,  but  we 
have  lost  the  building,  and  of 
course,  the  State  wouldn’t  finance  a 
building  project  for  so  few  of  us.” 

As  I  write,  I  think  of  a  12  year 
old  girl  who  attended,  for  some 
months,  my  rural  school  of  a  year 
ago.  She  used  to  say,  “You’re  the 
most  wonderful  teacher  I  ever  had.” 
She  couldn’t  spell.  Of  course  she 
couldn’t  spell.  She  had  not  had  spell¬ 
ing  more  than  once  a  week  since 
she  could  remember.  She  remarked 
gratefully,  “Here  we  are  like  a  big 
family.  We  all  help  each  other.” 

At  a  conference  last  Fall,  a  lead¬ 
ing  educator  from  another  State  ob¬ 
served,  “The  rapid  learner  is  the 
‘forgotten  man’  in  today’s  education¬ 
al  program.”  I’ve  been  wondering  if, 
perchance,  “the  rapid  learner”  may 
not  be  the  only  one  who  will  get 
much,  and  if  he  won’t  be  bored  to 
discouragement  in  the  process. 

Recently,  too,  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  research  professors  of  New  York 
University’s  Remedial  Reading  Clinic 
tell  how  young  adults,  some  of  them 
already  graduated  from  professional 
schools,  come  to  the  Clinic  for  help 
in  reading.  Why  can’t  we  teach  read¬ 
ing?  We  used  to  be  able  to. 

Clearly  we  are  in  a  period  of 
transition.  But  let  us  make  haste 
slowly.  As  for  myself,  I  trust  that 
our  family  situation  may  adjust 
sufficiently  so  that  I  may  resume 
teaching  in  some  small  school  next 
Fall.  As  for  you,  young  farmer,  move 
cautiously.  Know  what  you  are  doing 
before  you  vote  your  school  out  of 
existence;  otherwise  you  many  find 
yourself  standing  at  your  window 
some  stormy  morning,  and  saying,  as 
I  heard  one  young  farmer  say:  “It’s 
outrageous  to  trundle  those  little 
fellers  off  so  early  in  the  morning. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  it!” 

School  Teacher 


Left:  “ Supreme  Petunia”,  soft  salmon  in  color;  center:  “Double  Hybrid  Snapdragons  ,  in  several  colo, 
cellent  for  garden  display  and  cutting;  right:  “Rusty  Red”,  a  new  dwarf  Double  French  Marigold, 

beds,  borders  and  cutting. 
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Photo:  Josephine  Robertson,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
Bibles  and  business  are  both  welcomed  by  tourists  at  this  attractive  road¬ 
side  stand,  located  near  Bath  in  Steuben  County,  Neu?  York. 


Many  a  tourist,  weary  of  the  end¬ 
less  signs  of  gas  stations,  tourist 
houses  and  hot  dog  stands,  has 
looked  twice  as  he  passed  a  certain 
neat  building,  set  in  the  green  fields 
along  busy  U.  S.  15,  near  Bath  in 
Steuben  County,  New  York.  There 
are  small  signs  announcing  dairy 
products  and  ice  cream,  but  the  main 
sign  above  the  door  tells  the  passer¬ 
by  that  this  is  the  BATH  BIBLE 
STORE.  What  sort  of  place  is  this? 
More  than  one  tourist  has  wondered 
enough  to  turn  around  and  go  back 
to  investigate. 

Inside  the  trim  building-  with  its 
yellow  curtains,  you  find,  indeed,  a 
Bible  Store.  Tables  are  covered  with 
a  large  and  interesting  display  of 
Bibles,  religious  books,  greeting 
cards,  pictures,  teaching  materials, 
games  and  records.  Along  one  side, 
there  is  a  refrigerator  to  hold  milk, 
a  freezer  to  dispense  ice  cream,  fresh 
eggs  also  are  in  evidence.  And  honey, 
tall  bottles  that  gleam  like  amber  in 
the  sunny  window.  Surely  an  un¬ 
usual  establishment,  this  Bible  Store 
with  milk  and  honey. 

Emma  Jean  Watkins,  the  friendly 
girl  behind  the  counter  explains  that 
it  is  the  joint  undertaking  of  her 
mother  and  herself.  She  and  her 
husband,  Carlysle  Watkins,  who 
works  in  the  Post  Office,  live  in  a 
small  house  at  one  side  of  the  store. 
On  the  other  side,  in  a  fine  old  farm¬ 
house  set  off  with  lovely  flowers,  live 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton 
Ketch  who  have  an  interesting  fam¬ 
ily. 

One  evening  about  two  years  ago, 
a  minister  friend  was  visiting  them 
on  the  farm.  He  expressed  the  wish 
that  there  could  be  a  store  carrying 
religious  materials  somewhere  with¬ 
in  a  convenient  distance.  Emma  Jean 
was  at  home  at  that  time  after  two 
years  at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
College  at  Houghton,  New  York,  and 
planned  to  be  married  soon. 

The  more  the  Ketches  thought 
about  the  minister’s  remark,  the 
more  practical  the  idea  seemed. 
Fnally  mother  and  daughter  decided 
to  put  up  a  little  building  on  their 
Property  along  the  highway,  planned 
so  that  it  could  be  converted  into  a 
small  dwelling,  if  that  should  seem 
advisable  later. 


Emma  Jean  smiles  as  she  looks 
back  to  those  days  after  their  open¬ 
ing  in  November,  1950.  “We  opened 
—  and  then  we  waited.  It  certainly 
was  slow  at  first.” 

A  few  people  came  around  and 
were  interested,  but  there  were  def¬ 
initely  no  crowds.  The  psychological 
corner  was  turned  after  they  thought 
of  offering  milk  and  eggs  from  the 
farm  for  sale.  Soon,  customers  in 
growing  numbers  began  to  come  in 
regularly.  When  they  came  for  milk, 
they  browsed  in  the  Bible  Store,  and 
those  who  came  for  Bibles  often 
went  home  with  milk  and  eggs  as 
well.  The  honey  comes  from  the 
hives  of  a  clergyman  in  a  nearby 
town.  By  their  second  Christmas,  the 
picture  was  very  different.  Sunday 
Schools  of  several  denominations 
had  begun  to  stock  up  on  supplies  at 
the  Bible  Store,  and  more  than  200 
Bibles  were  sold  for  Christmas  alone. 

“Bibles  sell  the  best,”  Emma  Jean 
explained,  “and  people  are  surprised 
at  the  lovely  editions  we  have  here 
from  the  American  Bible  Society.” 

She  held  up  a  large  volume  con¬ 
taining  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalms.  The  print,  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  clear,  is  easy  for  children  and 
older  people  to  read.  This  nicely 
bound  edition  sells  for  less  than  two 
dollars.  The  book  with  both  Testa¬ 
ments,  King  James  version,  may  be 
had  in  bindings  of  white,  black  or 
several  attractive  colors.  With  a 
person’s  name  printed  on  the  cover 
in  gold  letters,  this  makes  a  partic¬ 
ularly  appropriate  promotion  and 
graduation  gift,  and  the  lettering 
cost  is  just  a  few  cents  more  than 
one  dollar.  Pointing  to  a  display  of 
Episcopal  Prayer  Books,  Mrs.  Wat¬ 
kins  mentioned  how  helpful  and  co¬ 
operative  clergymen  of  denomina¬ 
tions,  other  than  their  own,  had  been. 

The  Bath  Bible  Store  is  open  from 
10  a.  m.  to  eight  p.  m.,  daily  except 
Sunday.  The  late  closing  hour  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  milk  customers 
who  now  purchase  and  carry  home 
an  average  of  500  quarts  a  day. 
Asked  if  they  had  enjoyed  their 
venture,  Emma  Jean  Watkins’  ex¬ 
pression  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
There  had  been  the  real  satisfaction 
of  filling  a  need.  j.  r. 


Remember  the  Ignition  Key 

When  you  park  your  vehicle,  re¬ 
move  the  ignition  key  and  lock  the 
door.  It  is  prudent  to  do  these  things 
"whether  you  park  on  street,  high¬ 
ly.  _  parking  lot,  or  on  your  own 
Premises,  even  in  your  own  garage, 
f  here  is  general  law  to  this  effect 
among  the  States,  of  which  that  in 
„“*ryland  is  typical.  It  states  that, 
Ko  person  driving  or  in  charge  of 
a,  m°t°r  vehicle  shall  permit  it  to 
stand  unattended  without  stopping 
the  engine,  locking  the  ignition,  and 
removing  the  key.” 

One  result,  with  a  legal  kickback, 
the  ignition  key  in  and 
*  ,00r  .  unl°cked,  thus  inviting  a 
•  ?1®t  to  slide  under  the  wheel,  is  that 
the  machine  be  stolen  and  driven 
anc*  the  thief  has  a  crack-up 
hh  consequent  total  or  partial 
a£e  to  °ther  persons,  the  owner 
hi  be  responsible  for  the  damage 
casioned.  The  reason  is  that  the 


law  regards  it  as  legal  negligence  on 
an  owner’s  part  to  make  it  easy  in 
that  way  for  the  thief  to  ply  his 
trade  and  cause  the  wreck. 

In  one  court  case,  a  driver  for  a 
truck  company  left  the  company’s 
truck  in  a  parking  lot  for  the  night 
and  went  away  without  removing 
the  ignition  key  or  locking  the  door. 
A  thief  drove  off  with  the  vehicle. 
Sometime  in  the  night,  he  ran  into 
another  parked  car  and  practically 
demolished  it.  The  owner  of  the 
damaged  vehicle  sued  the  truck 
company  for  his  loss,  claiming 
negligence  on  the  company’s  part  in 
the  act  of  its  driver  in  leaving  the 
ignition  key  in.  The  court  ruled  that, 
tracing  back  to  the  real  cause,  the 
accident  would  not  have  happened 
but  for  this  negligence.  The  company 
had  to  pay. 

The  same  rule  is  enforced  as  to 
passenger  automobiles. 

R.  D.  Bowers 
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WITH  MASSEY- HARRIS  SEED-SAVING  GRAIN  DRILLS 


"LTere’s  a  tested,  proved  drill  preferred  by  experi- 
x  x  enced  farmers.  It  is  a  drill  you  can  depend  on  for 
uniform  seeding  .  .  .  full  stands  .  .  .  bigger  yields  .  .  . 
less  seed  waste. 

Center  seed  delivery  deposits  all  seed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  where  moisture  germinates  them 
quickly.  Individual  coil  springs  on  each  disc  insure 
a  uniform  depth  of  seeding  even  on  rough  land.  That’s 
why  you  get  even  stands  with  a  Massey-Harris  Drill, 
using  less  seed. 

Double  feed  run  handles  coarse  or  fine  seeds  .  .  . 
t6  settings  for  accurate  control  of  rate  of  seeding  .  .  . 
factory  tested  for  accuracy.  Drive  gears  run  in  bath  of 
oil,  last  for  years.  Large  seed- tight  hopper  .  .  .  you  can 
plant  more  acres  between  refills.  Dust-proof  disc  bear¬ 
ings  turn  easier,  last  longer.  Quick-acting  power  lift 
.  .  .  hydraulic  attachments  available. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  full  details. 
Complete  range  of  sizes  and  attachments  —  6,  7,  or 
8-inch  spacings  in  16,  18,  20,  22,  or  24  rows.  Fertilizer 
models  also  available.  For  free  catalogs,  send  coupon 
below. 


- 


16  Settings  .  .  , 
accurately 
plants  coarse 
and  fine  seeds 
of  all  sizes.  Han¬ 
dles  seed  gently, 
prevents  cracking. 


Variable 
Speed  Drive 
runs  in  bath 
of  oil. 

Center  Seed 
Delivery 
deposits  all 
seed  at 

uniform  depth 
in  bottom  of 
furrow  next  to 
moisture. 
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THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY.  Quality  Avenue.  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  C-40 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked. 

□  Buyer’s  Guide  showing  complete  line  of  Massey-Harris  equipment. 

□  Tuffy  Tractor  Book  —  for  children  6  to  8. 
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...“the 
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Find  out  — also  learn  how  you  save  time,  labor 
and  money  by  writing  today  for  Bulletin  12. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  DIV.,  ORKIL,  INC.,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  hdnest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  thehompiaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Cheap  Eggs  and  High-Priced  Feed 

N  the  editorial,  “Poultry  Outlook  for  1952,” 
which  appeared  in  the  February  2  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  we  predicted:  “This 
Spring  may  be  a  little  discouraging  to  some, 
with  margins  less  than  a  year  ago.”  What  we 
expected  has  happened,  and  with  all  the 
reverberations  of  an  atomic  bomb. 

On  February  15,  large,  nearby,  white  eggs 
in  the  New  York  market  were  quoted  at  38 
cents  a  dozen,  compared  with  50  cents  a  year 
ago.  Feed  prices  have  not  changed  for  the 
better  in  recent  weeks;  the  same  high  levels 
continue,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
price  of  100  pounds  of  mash  and  grain  at  the 
present  time  is  $4.87,  whereas  a  year  ago  it 
was  $4.30.  Just  what  is  the  poultryman  to 
do  in  a  situation  where  he  faces  low-priced 
eggs  and  high-priced  feed?  If  these  conditions 
continue  to  long  there  will  be  only  one 
answer  —  sell  the  chickens.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  possibility  that  the  present  situation 
may  be  only  temporary  and,  if  management 
plans  can  be  worked  out  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  condition  for  a  while,  things  will  im¬ 
prove  before  midsummer  when  more  normal 
price  relationships  should  prevail.  At  least,  the 
hope  can  be  held  out  that  the  present  dis¬ 
couraging  levels  will  not  continue  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

What  can  be  done  now?  There  are  three 
possibilities.  First,  and  most  important,  is  to 
cull  out  the  non-producing  birds.  A  flock  of 
heavy  breeds  producing  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent  in  March  will  consume  approximately 
6.8  pounds  of  feed  for  every  dozen  eggs  laid. 
At  present  prices  this  means  a  feed  cost  of 
33  cents  for  every  dozen  eggs  secured.  If  a 
good  culling  of  the  flock  is  made,  so  that  the 
birds  left  are  laying  at  about  70  per  cent,  the 
feed  per  dozen  eggs  would  be  reduced  to  5.7 
pounds  and  the  cost  to  about  27  cents.  This 
saving  in  feed  cost  of  six  cents  on  every  dozen 
eggs  may  just  be  the  margin  that  will  enable 
one  to  hold  on  to  at  least  some  of  the  flock 
until  the  situation  improves.  Such  rigid  cull¬ 
ing  would  have  another  advantage  —  it  would 
dispose  of  the  birds  that,  in  all  probability, 
would  not  be  the  best  producers  later  in  the 
year.  This  would  be  particularly  true  with 
the  heavy  breeds,  but  not  necessarily  so  with 
Leghorns. 

A  second  possiblity  after  the  flock  is  culled 
thoroughly  would  be  to  feed  more  graifi  than 
has  been  the  practice.  There  is  a  general 
recommendation  that  grain  and  mash  should 
be  fed  in  equal  parts;  that  is  quite  true  in 
certain  seasons  when  temperatures  are  around 
60  or  70  degrees.  However,  in  the  winter 
months  and  throughout  most  of  the  Spring  a 
laying  flock  can  be  fed  considerably  more 
grain  than  mash  without  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fering  with  egg  production.  If  one  is  using  a 
commonly  accepted  mash  containing  around 
21  per  cent  protein,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  feeding  schedule  should  not  be  on  the 
basis  of  approximately  12  pounds  of  mash 
and  18  pounds  of  grain  daily  for  every 
hundred  birds.  This  ratio  could  continue  from 


March  through  May  without  having  any 
effect  on  egg  production.  Later  in  the  Summer 
the  grain  should  be  reduced  and  the  mash 
increased  slightly. 

The  third  possibility  is  open  only  to  the 
man  who  has  raised  much  of  his  own  grain, 
or  one  who  is  able  to  buy  grain  at  farm  prices. 
Such  grain,  when  taken  to  the  mill  and  ground 
and  then  mixed  with  the  mash  concentrates 
that  are  on  the  market,  can  result  in  a  definite 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  the  final  mash  used. 
It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  definite  formula  for 
this  because  it  would  vary  'with  the  mash 
concentrates  available,  but  almost  any  mill 
has  a  mash  concentrate  containing  30  per 
cent  protein  or  more.  Such  a  mash  concen¬ 
trate,  when  mixed  with  ground  grains,  will 
lower  the  price  of  the  feed  for  the  farmer. 
One  can  even  trim  a  little  more  off  the  cost 
by  grinding  the  corn  and  cob  together,  elimin¬ 
ating  the  cost  of  shelling.  A  mixture  of  mash 
concentrate,  ground  wheat,  and  ground  corn- 
and-cob  meal  will  make  a  good  mash  for 
layers.  There  is  only  one  word  of  caution  — 
do  not  use  the  corn-and-cob  meal  at  a  level 
higher  than  500  pounds  for  every  ton  of  mix. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  using  such 
a  product  in  the  poultry  diet.  Ground  wheat 
is  relatively  cheap  right  now,  however,  and 
it  is  a  good  poultry  feed,  actually  better  than 
corn  or  corn-and-cob  meal. 

For  the  present  squeze,  therefore,  cull  the 
flock  rigidly,  step  up  grain  feeding  and  try 
to  get  a  home-mash  mix  by  using  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  ground  grains  and  mash  concentrate. 


Court  Voids  Co-op .  Payments 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
has  handed  down  a  final  ruling  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  cooperatives  under  a  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Order.  In  a  4-3  decision  the  Court 
holds  that  these  payments  under  the  Boston 
Order  were  improper  because  they  were  not 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  A  complete  analysis 
of  this  decision  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue 
after  the  court’s  opinions  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  studied. 

This  particular  case  was  first  begun  10 
years  ago  by  five  producers  shipping  to  the 
Boston  market.  They  claimed  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Boston  Order  authorizing  special 
payments  out  of  pool  moneys  to  qualified  co¬ 
operatives  was  unfair  to  those  who  were  not 
members  of  cooperatives.  They  were  victori¬ 
ous  in  the  lower  courts  and  now  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  decision  will,  of  course,  affect  all  other 
federal  milk  orders  with  similar  provisions, 
and  the  New  York  Order  is  one  of  them.  Its 
immediate  effect  on  dairy  farmers  who  are 
members  of  cooperatives  will  be  adverse,  but 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  while  the  ultimate 
effect,  if  no  other  substitute  is  found,  should 
be  all  to  the  good. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  co-op.  payments 
have  been  abused  in  that  they  have  not  been 
fully  and  truly  earned,  as  was  the  law’s 
original  intent.  Because  the  suspension  of 
these  payments  will  deprive  operating  co¬ 
operatives  of  monthly  handouts,  it  will  by  the 
same  token  put  the  managements  of  such  co¬ 
operatives  more  on  their  toes  in  trying  to 
prove  to  their  memberships  that  they  can  do 
as  well  without  these  payments  as  with  them. 

If  the  co-op.  payments  under  the  New  York 
Order  are  discontinued,  the  most  seriously 
affected  organization  in  this  milkshed  will 
be  the  Dairymen’s  League,  whose  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  beneficiary 
of  co-op.  payments.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
League  has  been  receiving  close  to  75  per 
cent  of  all  co-op.  payments  for  the  past  14 
years,  and  each  year  the  total  amount  is 
around  $1,250,000.  This  money,  if  now  kept 
in  the  pool  and  paid  out  to  all  producers  pro 
rata,  will  increase  the  blend  price  to  every¬ 
one. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Market  Administrator 
made  a  survey  of  the  use  of  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments  and,  if  these  funds  are  still  being  dissi¬ 
pated  now  as  they  were  then,  producers 
should  ultimately  be  thankful  for  this  latest 
Supreme  Court  decision. 
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Along  the  Pipeline  Front 

IN  its  final  weeks,  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  appears  certain  to  approve  the  four 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  Pliny  Williamson, 
Westchester  County,  regulating  gas  pipelines 
located  in  the  State.  Already  passed  by  the 
Senate,  these  measures,  sponsored  in  the 
Assembly  by  D.  Mallory  Stephens,  Putnam 
County,  have  been  approved  by  committee 
and  are  now  moving  to  final  favorable  action 
in  the  lower  House. 

The  McCullough-Stephens  resolution,  which 
has  replaced  the  original  McCullough-  Hatch 
resolution,  seeks  a  legislative  investigation  in¬ 
to  the  entire  pipeline  situation  —  routes,  con¬ 
struction,  safeguards,  etc.  It  is  reported  that 
this  measure  also  has  strong  support  with  a 
good  chance  of  final  passage. 

Thus  the  lines  are  drawn.  The  public  is 
now  aroused  and  thoroughly  aware  of  this 
pipeline  invasion.  There  will  be  no  more 
“milk  and  "honey”  days  for  these  pipeline 
companies  and  their  political  hangers-on.  No 
longer  will  they  be  in  a  position  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  a  sleeping  pub¬ 
lic,  caught  unaware.  In  Westchester  County 
the  townspeople  of  Rye  appear  to  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  blocked  any  further  installation  by 
the  Transcontinental  Pipeline  Company.  In 
Erie  County  there  has  been  a  protest  meeting 
of  public  spirited  citizens  against  the  notori¬ 
ously  high-handed  tactics  of  the  Tennessee 
Gas  Transmission  Company. 

And  this,  we  believe,  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  crusade  of  vigilance  which  will  not  end 
until  the  pipeline  companies  come  to  realize 
that  progress  is  never  well  served  by  deceit, 
ruthlessness  and  a  wilful  disregard  of  the  in¬ 
herent  rights  of  persons  and  property. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  recently  read  the  article  “The  Pipeline  In¬ 
vasion”  and  the  editorial  “A  Scandal  To  Be 
Corrected”,  in  the  January  5  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

It  has  beeen  quite  some  time  since  I  have  read 
such  an  editorial  setting  forth  the  true  facts.  I 
have  often  wondered  where  the  “flaming  torch 
carriers”  have  gone  or  have  been  driven.  In  your 
publication  you  did  a  good  job  in  bringing  to 
light  the  true  situation.  There  is  still,  as  you  well 
know,  a  great  deal  to  be  revealed  regarding  this 
political  cesspool. 

Why  does  this  pipeline  twist  and  turn  to  avoid 
crossing  the  land  of  the  selected  politicians  and 
the  privileged  few? 

The  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Company  has 
caused  much  hardship  and  misery  to  farmers, 
with  no  thought  given  to  the  destruction  it  has 
wrought  upon  the  land.  When  are  the  farmers 
going  to  wake  up  and  organize  against  such  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice? 

James  J.  Cuffe,  President 
Western  New  York  Taxpayers  Assn. 


Your  editorial  in  the  February  2  issue,  entitled 
“Pipelines  to  the  Fore,”  is  excellent,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers  and  landowners.  I  agree  with  you 
100  per  cent. 

You  have  the  courage  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  these  abuses  by  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  companies  and  follow  it  up  with  action. 
More  power  to  you!  It  is  a  good  thing  your 
organization  is  exposing  these  unfair  tactics. 

New  York  h.  m.  t. 


Just  thought  I’d  let  you  know  that  I  agree  with 
your  editorial  “Furor  Over  Farm  Policy  Review.” 
Such  editorials  give  a  reader  confidence  in  the 
paper  he  is  reading.  It  takes  courage  to  criticize 
an  organization  like  the  Farm  Bureau.  g.  e.  c. 


Brevities 

“In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence.” 
—  Prov.  14:26. 

The  41st  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be 
held  in  Ithaca,  March  17  to  21  inclusive,  with  the 
program  featuring  farm  living  amid  world  ten¬ 
sions. 

The  available  supply  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
in  New  York  State  will  be  considerably  less  this 
season  than  last  year.  It  will  be  good  business, 
therefore,  to  place  orders  for  desired  varieties 
at  an  early  date. 

An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  southern  Saskatchewan 
Province,  Canada.  As  a  consequence,  a  quaran¬ 
tine  has  been  placed  on  all  shipments  of  live¬ 
stock,  grain,  hay  and  straw  from  Canada. 

Commercial  fertilizers  will  be  in  short  supply 
during  the  coming  season.  It  would  therefore  be 
good  policy  to  order  or  lay  in  supplies  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  insecticides,  pesti¬ 
cides,  legume  and  grass  seed,  twine  and  baling 
wire  are  expected  to  be  in  adequate  supply. 
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Ford  Trucks  for'52 


HOW!  FIVE  GREAT 
FORD  TRUCK  ENGINES! 


I 


•  New  101-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six 

•  Famous  106-h.p.  V-8 

•  Famous  112-h.p.  BIG  SIX 

•  New  145-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-8 

•  New  155-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-8 


•  Ford  engineering  has  pioneered  many  money- saving  benefits 
in  the  farm  field!  V-8  power  and  V-8  economy;  last-longer  con¬ 
struction;  Power  Pilot  economy  demonstrated  in  the  Ford  Truck 
Economy  Run.  Now,  for  ’52,  it  gives  you  new  Low-Friction 
engines  which  develop  more  power  ^  and  deliver  more  of  the 
power  they  develop.  They  liberate  “captive”  power  by  reducing 
friction.  Economy  tests  show  gas  savings  up  to  14%.  Get  the 
facts  from  your  Ford  Dealer  today! 


HOW  SHORT-STROKE  DESIGN  CUTS  FRICTION  LOSS 
IN  NEW  ULTRA-MODERN  145-H.P.  FORD  V-8 

This  new  Low-Friction  engine  (above)  develops  more 
power  per  cubic  inch  than  any  other  gasoline-powered 
truck  engine  built  by  major  truck  producers!  One 
reason  why  is  a  20%  shorter  piston  stroke.  Other 
friction-reducing  features:  Super-Fitted  Autothermic 
Pistons  keep  piston  fit  despite  temperature  changes; 
Precision-Molded  Alloy  Crankshaft  cuts  friction  and 
wear  at  journals;  and  Full-Flow  Oil  Filter  that  filters 
every  drop  of  engine  oil  every  time  around. 


feature  THREE  NEW  ULTRA-MODERN 


ENGINES  developed  for 


EXCLUSIVE  ECONOMY  DATA!  See  how  little  it  costs  to  run  Ford  Trucks  like 
the  F-5  (above)  in  farm  work.  Final  Results  on  the  nationwide  50-million-mile 
Economy  Run  are  now  available  at  your  Ford  Dealer’s. 


Availability  of  equipment t  accessories  and  trim  as 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  material  supply  conditions . 


New  high-compression, 

. . . . . . .  -■  [  I  --I  --II I  llll.wi.  l„i  i>iliiiui  I,,  i-  i.i 

LOW-FRICTION,  overhead  - 


FREE  —  Mai!  coupon  today! 

\ 

Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
3320  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52  and 
the  five  great  Ford  Truck  Engines! 


valve  engine  design 


saves  up  to  14%  on  gas! 


Full  Line  □  Heavy-Duts  Models  □ 

Light  Models  □  Extra  Heavy-Duty  Models  □ 

Name _ _ _ _ 

(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY)  ~ 

Address _ _ _ _ 


City - ______ - __ - - State _ 

Check  here  if  student  Q 
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Travis  A.  Ledford 


TOUGH  TEST  PROVES 
VALUE  OF  TRIBIOTIC* 
FOR  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

Concord,  N.  C. — Travis  A.  Ledford  is 
chief  herdsman  of  the  Harvey  B. 
Hunter  dairies  here.  In  addition  to 
their  own  herd  of  54  purebred  Jerseys, 
they  purchase  milk  from  22  other  su¬ 
pervised  dairy  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Ledford  has,  in  his  herd,  a 
heavy  producing  Jersey  he  values 
highly  because  of  her  heavy  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  During  her  last  lactation  she 
produced  10,095  pounds  of  milk  in  14 
months.  However,  this  cow  has  always 
habitually  had  trouble  with  mastitis 
in  one  quarter  during  her  past  four 
lactations.  Mr.  Ledford  has  tried  about 
every  treatment  known  for  this  cow, 
with  no  success.  Recently  he  tried 
Wyeth’s  Ointment  Tribiotic. 

“Not  long  ago,”  Mr.  Ledford  says, 
“this  cow  developed  ‘watery  type’ 
mastitis.  I  treated  her  with  several 
drugs  with  no  success.  Then  two  weeks 
later  I  gave  her  one  tube  of  Tribiotic. 
At  this  time  her  bag  was  hot  and  swol¬ 
len.  I  used  one  tube  after  each  milking 
(two  tubes  a  day)  for  three  days.  To 
date  (6  weeks  later)  she  has  shown  no 
signs  of  mastitis  whatever.  This  is  the 
longest  this  cow  has  ever  gone  without 
a  recurrence. 

“I’m  thoroughly  convinced  Wyeth 
really  has  something  in  Tribiotic,” 
Mr.  Ledford  stated. 

•Trademark 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 

YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


WYETH  OINTMENT  TRIBIOTIC 

•  is  packaged  in  Wyeth’s  easy-to-use, 
one  pinch,  single  dose  tube.  Each 
tube  contains  three  antibiotics, 
100,000  units  penicillin,  equivalent 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin  base  and 
5,000  units  of  bacitracin. 


Wyeth 

Incorporated, 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

•  • 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


SPREADS 
RIGHT... 
STAYS  ON 


INSIST  ON 

LANOLIN  LOADED 


TO  PROMOTE 
RAPID  HEALING 


how  to  figure  the  different  livestock- 
corn  ratios ;  importance  of  manure 
value  in  feeding  home  grown  grains 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


EEDING  home  grown  grain 
IjT’-  to  livestock>  thereby  sell¬ 
ing  it  on  the  hoof,  presents 
several  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  economic  consider¬ 
ations.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  disregarded 
factors  concerning  crop  returns, 
when  sold  in  the  form  of  livestock, 
is  the  value  of  the  manure  so  pro¬ 
duced. 

Value  of  Manure 

On  the  average,  when  manure  is 
properly  handled  and  applied  to  the 
land  before  extensive  leaching  has 
occurred,  it  results  in  a  return  to  the 
soil  of  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen  which  was  present  in  the 
feed,  as  well  as  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  phosphorus  and  potassium. 
Besides  the  return  of  these  essential 
elements,  there  is  a  physical  and 
biological  benefit  to  the  soil  from  the 
application  of  manure  due  to  its 
humus  content,  which  is  impossible 
to  measure  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  value.  The  addition  of  such 
humus  material  gives  the  soil  greater 
water  holding  capacity;  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  biologic  factors  which  make 
the  prevailing  plant  foods  more 
available. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to 
note  that  manurial  values  are  always 
in  proportion  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  feeds  which  are  supplied  to  live¬ 
stock.  If  we  assume  that  the  animals 
are  being  fed  a  so-called  balanced 
ration  in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
their  respecetive  production  needs, 
then  the  more  common  concentrate 
feeds  and  roughages  have,  at  present, 
the  following  approximate  monetary 
manurial  values,  per  ton  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed;  Corn  $3.50,  barley  $5.10, 
oats  $4.80,  linseed  and  soybean  oil 
meal  $14.20,  wheat  bran  $9.70,  al¬ 
falfa  hay  $7.10,  timothy  hay  $4.20, 
and  corn  silage  $1.40. 

Net  Price  of  Feeds 

The  manurial  value  of  any  feed 
will,  of  course,  be  in  relation  to  the 
existing  price  of  its  fertilizer  ele¬ 
ments.  If  we  assume  the  manurial 
values  just  cited  and  deduct  them 
from  the  existing  price  of  the  feed 
concerned,  it  will  represent  the  com¬ 
parative  net  price  of  the  feed  to  the 
total  farming  operation. 

Let  us  then  figure  the  respective 
net  price  of  the  feeds  mentioned.  If 
corn  is  selling  at  $90  a  ton,  it  has, 
after  deducting  its  manurial  value  of 
$3.50,  a  net  price  of  $86.50.  Barley 
at  $70  a  ton,  less  its  manurial  value 
of  $5.10,  leaves  a  net  price  of  $64.90. 
Oats  at  $88  a  ton,  less  $4.80  manurial 
value,  would  be  $83.20.  Linseed  and 
soybean  oil  meal  at  an  average  price 
per  ton  of  $96,  less  $14.20  manurial 
value,  would  be  $81.80  net.  Wheat 
bran  at  $80  per  ton,  less  $9.70  ma¬ 
nurial  value,  is  $70.30  net.  Alfalfa 
hay  at  $40  a  ton,  less  $7.10  manurial 
value,  is  $32.90  net;  while  timothy 
at  the  same  price  per  ton  has  a  net 
price  of  $36.80.  Corn  silage  at  $15  a 
ton  has  a  net  worth  of  $13.60  after 
deducting  its  manurial  value. 


It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
comparative  farm  value  of  feeds  is 
not  always  in  proportion  to  their 
gross  selling  price. 

.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  any  feed  depends 
primarily  on  the  animals’  need  for 
it.  Just  because  linseed  and  soybean 
oil  meal  have  a  lower  net  cost  than 
corn,  based  on  the  foregoing  prices, 
it  does  not  mean  that  it  would  be 
a  desirable  feeding  and  farm  policy 
to  use  them  exclusively  in  place  of 
corn.  Rather  it  shows  that,  within 
their  proper  feeding  limitations,  the 


the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  soon 
arrives,  manifested  by  soil  erosion 
and  greatly  decreased  crop  yields. 
This  is  the  real  cause  of  most  sub¬ 
marginal  and  abandoned  farms. 
Grassland  farming  and  livestock 
represent  their  only  hope  for  a 
comeback. 

Composition  and  Production  of 
Manure 

The  average  composition  of  ma¬ 
nure  will,  of  course,  vary  consider¬ 
ably  with  the  class  of  animals, 
amount  of  bedding  used,  and  kind 


When  manure  is  properly  handled  and  applied  to  the  land  before  extensive 
leaching  has  occurred,  it  results  in  a  return  to  the  soil  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  which  was  present  in  the  feed,  as  well  as  70  per 
cent  of  the  phosphorus  and  potassium.  This  modern  spreader  conserves  the 
liquid  portion  and  unloads  it  well  mixed  with  the  solid  manure. 


use  of  high  protein  concentrates  is 
often  less  expensive  than  is  indicated 
by  their  comparative  gross  price  per 
ton. 

When  Feeds  Are  Sold 

When  feeds  are  sold  direct  from 
the  farm,  instead  of  being  fed  to 
livestock,  it  means  that  considerable 
amounts  of  fertility  are  permanently 
removed  from  the  soil.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  such  a  procedure  can¬ 
not  be  long  continued  without  dis¬ 
astrous  results  to  the  land.  The  only 
way  is  which  this  can  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  is  to  return  annually  an 
equivalent  amount  of  fertility  and 
humus  to  the  soil.  This,  without  the 
application  of  needed  manure,  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  using 
chemical  fertilizers  and  turning 
under  suitable  cover  and  green  ma¬ 
nure  crops.  Such  a  procedure  is  ex¬ 
pensive  for  when  these  costs,  plus 
labor,  are  deducted  from  the  price 
received  for  the  grain  and  roughage 
sold,  it  greatly  lowers  their  net 
cash  return. 

For  a  short  time  it  is  possible  to 
make  such  cash  sales  of  field  crops 
from  highly  fertile  land  without  any 
apparent  immediate  harm.  However, 


and  manner  of  feeding.  However,  the 
average  of  several  State  station 
analyses  under  usual  farm  conditions 
shows  that  the  following  pounds  of 
nitrogen  (N),  phosphorus  (P),  and 
potassium  (K)  are  present  in  one 
ton  of  manure,  for  the  different 
classes  of  livestock:  Dairy  cows,  N — 
10.5;  P—2;  and  K— 9.3.  Steers  (fat¬ 
tening)  N — 14.5;  P — 4;  and  K — 9. 
Sheep,  N— 21.4;  P—6;  and  K— 22. 
Hogs,  N— 10;  P—3;  and  K— 8. 

The  amount  of  bedding  and  feed 
supplied  also  has  quite  an  influence 
on  the  poundage  of  manure  produced 
annually  by  farm  animals.  In  order 
to  make  comparisons,  it  is  therefore 
best  to  consider  the  various  classes 
of  livestock  on  the  basis  of  1,000 
pounds  liveweight,  and  assume  pro¬ 
per  amounts  of  bedding  and  ade¬ 
quate  feeding.  The  averages  from 
several  State  stations  show  the 
following  amounts  of  manure,  plus 
bedding,  produced  annually  per  1,000 
pounds  liveweight:  Dairy  cows  14  to 
16  tons,  steers  (fattening)  eight  to 
nine  tons,  sheep  seven  to  eight  tons, 
hogs  17  to  19  tons.  In  actual  farm 
practice  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
(Continued  on  Page  225) 


Photo:  Albert  O.  Corwin,  Denver, 


It  takes  good-doing  steers  to  make  large  and  profitable  gains  when  they  are  being  fattened.  This  feed  factor  is 
increasingly  important  because  of  the  narrowing  beef-corn  ratios.  These  top  quality  feeder  Shorthorn  calves 

are  owned  by  Josef  Winkler,  Castle  Rock,  Colorado. 
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ANKONY’S  ANNUAL  SALE 

Monday,  April  7,  1952 


THE  GET  AND 
SERVICE  OF 


16  BULLS 


56  FEMALES 


I 


EILEENMERE  1032nd 

1949  International  Grand  Champion 

HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999  35th 

Twice  International  Reserve  Champion 

7  Sons  of  “The  1032nd”  —  Ready  for  Service 
1  Bull  Calf  by  “The  35th”  out  of  a  Daughter 

of  “The  1032nd”  —  Ankony’s  Great  Com¬ 
bination 

8  Bull  Calves  by  “The  1032nd”  — 10  to  12 
months  of  age 

9  Daughters  of  “The  1032nd”  bred  to 
The  35th” 


25  Heifers  bred  to  “The  1032nd” 
22  Heifers  bred  to  “The  35th” 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  herd  bull 
Look  at  these  sons  of  "The  1032nd"  and  "The  35th" 

If  you  are  looking  for  Foundation  Females 

don't  miss  these  heifers 

all  sell  guaranteed  safe  in  calf  to  "The  1032nd//or"The  35th" 

ANKONY  FARM 


ALLAN  A.  RYAN 


LEE  LEACHMAN 


RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Herefords  Top  the  Market 
Over  %/%  of  the  Time! 

Six- month  survey  of  major  livestock  markets*  reveals  Hereford  record! 


"Including  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City,  South  St.  Paul. 


So  popular  are  Herefords  over  the  nation  that  when 
the  average  American  thinks  of  beef  cattle,  he  thinks 
of  Herefords.  Results  of  a  recent  survey  of  leading 
stockyards  prove  there  is  good  reason  for  this  pre¬ 
dominance.  During  a  six-month  period,  Herefords 
brought  the  day’s  top  price  over  81  %  of  the  time.  It  is  top 
market  price,  plus  added  weight,  coupled  with  economy 
of  gain  that  accounts  for  Hereford  popularity.  Get 
more  facts  about  Hereford  added  earning  power.  Write 
for  FREE  booklet,  "If  You  Have  Land  and  Grass”. 

AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  AM-1 


Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS 

THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME 


Timomum,  Md. 

HOUSTON  FAT  STOCK  SHOW 

Houston 

SAN  ANTONIO  LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 

Son  Antonio  ' 

OGDEN  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

Ogden 

GREAT  WESTERN  SHOW 

:  t°s  Angefes 

BOURBON  BEEF  SHOW 


MON™ 

Plus  an 

EXTRA  YEARLY 
DIVIDEND 
of  a  VALUABLE 
CALF 

Write  for 

FREE 

75th  Anniversary 
Booklet 
LIQUID  GOLD 


the  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

226  Main  St. 
Peterborough, 
N.H. 


Please  send  free  copy  of 
LIQUID  GOLD 

Name  _ _ 


Address. 
City _ 


State 


M  JT  in  mn  1HI«|\  sHOj1*” — 

Under  average  farming  - - -  * 

conditions,  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
putteptat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest  ■ 
outterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records'on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
•  •  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  ot  dairy 
cattle  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain- 
value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
™!Jes  means  greater  farm  security 
U,n“6r  uncertain  world  conditions. 

facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk-  — 
V^.Shdrthom  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

»J.OO  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
$13-00  SAG  lens  tone  Springfield,  Missouri 


FP?ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lne  Kural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  RAINBOW  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  5 
75  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  75 

All  personally  selected  from  T.  B.  Accredited 
herds,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many 
eligible  for  any  State,  treated  against  ship- 
ing  fever. 

MILLERTON,  N.  Y.,  Dutchess  County 
Sale  at  Crestover  Farm  of  Car!  Eng,  I  mile  north 
of  Millerton  on  Rudd  Road,  adjacent  to  airport. 

—  60  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

—  10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 

—  5  Service  Age  Bulls. 

30  Breeders  Are  Consigning  Select  Offerings. 
The  quality  in  this  sale  is  superb,  representing 
the  best  and  most  popular  blood  of  the  breed. 
An  excellent  buying  opportunity  for  Eastern 
New  York  and  New  England  breeders  and  dairy¬ 
men.  Sale  held  under  cover.  Lunch  available, 
starts  at  1 1 :00  A.M.  attractive  catalogs  at  ringside. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  RAINBOW  SALE 

70 — Registered  Holstein  Cattle — 70 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  28 

SELECTED  FROM  25  PROMINENT  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK  HERDS 

AT  ARCADE,  N.  Y.,  Wyoming  Co.,  1  mile  east 
of  Yorkshire,  just  off  Route  39  on  beautiful 
Parke  Davis  Farm.  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo, 
36  miles  north  of  Olean  which  is  on  Route  16. 
All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  many  from  Bang  Certified  herds 
and  eligible  for  Penna.,  carefully  treated  against 
shipping  fever. 

—  55  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

—  10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 

—  5  Service-Age  Bulls, 

Many  with  large  production  records,  rich  in  the 
most  popular  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 
f  A  sale  where  you  can  buy  with  confidence  with 
Ti  all  animals  sold  to  be  as  represented.  Sale 
Ji  starts  at  11:00  A.M.,  held  in  heated  tent, 

(  lunch  available,  catalogs  at  ringside. 
(DISPERSAL:  19  head,  exceptionally  desirable. 
(JAMES  K.  DUFFES  herd,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
V  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Mgr.,  MEXICO.  N.Y. 


CATTLE  WANTED 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS,  bred  and 
open  heifers.  Can  use  any  quantity. 
Write  full  details  and  quote  your  lowest 
price.  Give  your  farm  location. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  For  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

90  Center  St  ,  Brendon,~Vt 


Registered  Guernseys 

High  Producing  Healthy  Near  Fresh  Young  Cows. 
BULL  CALVES  by  LANGWATER  MOUNTAINEER 
AT  FARMER’S  PRICES. 

WOODARD  SHAW, 

WOODSTOCK  FARMS,  G LO VERSV I LLE,  N.  Y. 

BUY  WHOLESALE  AND  SAVE 

75  top  T.B.  and  Bloodtested  close  CANADIAN  COWS. 
Truck  or  trailer  load  delivered  free  300  miles. 
GURWITZ  BROTHERS 

WATERVILLE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  02 

—  REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936  - 
Bull  near  service  age.  Dam  a  beauty;  Sire,  1st  Sr. 

Yearling  ’49  State  Fair,  $400.  Calves,  etc. 

O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobieski  1 1,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


276th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2 

Heated  paviilon,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
N.  Y.  40  miles  southeast  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

160  —  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  many  Bang  Certified,  calfhood 
vaccinated,  blood  tested,  vaccinated  against  ship¬ 
ping  fever,  many  eligible  for  other  States. 

—  100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

—  40  Heifers  of  all  ages, 

—  20  Service  Age  Bulls. 

65  well-known  breeders  of  New  York  and  neigh¬ 
boring  States  consign  choice  animals,  many  with 
large  production  records.  All  high  class  in  every 
respect  and  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 
Many  of  the  best  producing  herds  in  the  East  to¬ 
day  bought  their  foundation  animals  at  Earlville. 
YOU  GET  THE  BEST  VALUES  AT  EARL¬ 
VILLE.  Many  sell  at  little  more  than  you  would 
pay  for  top  grades.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Austin  Backus,  s&Aumion*“rr  Mexico,N.Y. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

Born  March  9,  1951.  Three  generations  of  sires  have 
good  favorable  proof.  Dam  4  A.  R.  records  over  500 
lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  (2X)  Price  and  Pedigree  on 
request.  Also  HEIFER  CALVES. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  D,  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 
FOR  SALE  —  Unusual  Purebred  Registered  JERSEY 

CALF  BULL,  two  months  old  $100.  Fine  Purebred 
Registered  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALF,  four  weeks  old 
$75.  MINNAMERE  FARM,  472  East  Shore  Rd., 
GREAT  NECK,  N.  Y.  Phone  Great  Neck  2-0663 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1952 
At  12:30  P.  M.  Sharp! 

At  the  McEvoy  Farm  on  the  East  Henrietta  Road 
(Route  I5|A);  2  miles  South  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

200  HEAD  HI  GRADE  REGISTERED 
HEREFORD  CATTLE 

A  compteto  liquidation  of  this  good  commercial  herd. 
80  cows  and  over  100  two  and  three  year  old  heifers, 
all  bred  for  Spring  freshening.  Some  with  calves  by 
side  at  time  of  sale.  All  bred  to  registered  bulls. 
8  choice  Registered  cows  and  4  Registered  Herd 
Sires  of  Mixer,  Hazford  and  Domino  breeding.  This  is 
a  young  herd  of  top  quality  cattle.  Last  year's  calves 
sold  near  the  top  at  the  1951  Palmyra  Feeder  Calf  Sale. 
This  sale  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  to  start  a 
commercial  beef  enterprise  or  to  replenish  your  beef 
herd. 

Herd  Bangs  Vaccinated.  Trucks  will  be  available  for 
delivery. 

LUNCH  AVAILABLE 
FRANK  J.  McEVOY,  Owner 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  BERGEN,  N.Y. 

SEARLS  &  SHERWOOD,  Clerks  TERMS:  CASH 

forTsalb 

Registered  Polled  Herefords 

One  two  year  old  Bull  One  Yearling  Bull 
Several  Heifers 
Best  Domino  blood  lines 
E.  R.  DURAND,  YELLOW  BROOK  FARM 
R.  D.  1,  FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Cali  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


WE  OFFER  1  CHOICE  OPEN  HEIFER  and  I  BULL 
in  HAMBURG,  N.  Y.  SALE  APRIL  12  and  I  BRED 
HEIFER  in  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  SALE  APRIL  26.  Also 
I  bull  at  private  treaty.  All  sired  by  1st  prize  bull  at 
III.  State  Fair.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.Y. 


SEE  PAGE  230  FOR  OTHER 
LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BEEF  CATTLE 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALE 


ERIE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 

APRIL  12,  1952 

49  Purebred,  Registered,  Bred 
and  Open  Heifers  will  be  sold  in 
well  grown,  unfitted  farmer  style. 
Sired  by  and  Bred  to  good  Bulls. 
From  good  producing  Dams.  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  tested,  All  Calfhood 
Vaccinated  for  Bangs. 

4  BREED  IMPROVING  BULL 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  10:30  A.  M. 
LUNCH  AVAILABLE  AT  NOON,  SALE  I  P.  M. 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR 
Sale  Mgr. 

LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

SBBHBSE 

FIJERST_&_BET^ 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Saturday,  April  5th 

20  BULLS  •  52  HEIFERS  (Macnayn) 

Featuring  the  get  and  service  of 
the  1950  and  1951  International 
Grand  Champion,  Homeplace 
Eileenmere  999  -  35th,  and  other 
well  known  hulls. 

Buy  a  Stamp  of  Approval  Bull 
with  an  officially  tested  daily  rate 
of  gain.  Build  breeding  plus  fast 
gaining  ability  into  YOUR  herd! 
The  Only  Breeders  Sale  in  the 
East  where  you  can  buy  a  Tested 
Bull. 

Write  For  Your  Catalog  Today! 

FUERST^ 

PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


CRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. 

HEREFORD  BULLS 

Of  breeding  age.  Registered.  Certified. 
Popular  bloodlines.  Proven  herd  sire  six 
years  old  also  offered. 

EVERGREEN  FARMS,  REBUCK,  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 
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Makes  old  bam  modem 
at  I/3  the  Cost 


of  an  entirely  new  building 


‘‘Saves  my  bacTc  and  cuts  chore  time  in  half/3  is  what  Lestev 
Hermanson  says  of  his  Jamesway  modernized  barn. 

“By  modernizing  my  old  barn  with  Jamesway  help,  I  saved 
over  two-thirds  the  cost  of  building  new.  Now  it  does  every^ 
thing  a  new  barn  can  do  at  a  big  saving.  The  stable  is 
warmer  in  winter  —  right  around  45  all  the  time.  It  s  cooler 
in  summer  too  and  drier  the  year  around.  Milk  production 
is  u'p,  bacteria  count  is  down  and  that’s  not  all. 


Saves  Chore  Time 
Every  Day  off  Tear 

“Now  we  clean  up  after  22  cows, 
2  calf  pens  and  a  bull  pen  in  from 
7  to  10  minutes.  We’ve  got  a  lot  of 
expensive  equipment  around  we 
use  only  a  few  days  and  then  store 
away.  Barn  equipment  is  different. 
We  use  it  every  day.  It  saves  my 
back  and  cuts  chore  time  in  half. 
Sure  would  have  missed  a  lot  of 
aches  and  pains  if  we  had  these 
things  25  years  ago.” 

For  the  newest  in  barn  equip¬ 
ment  your  Jamesway  dealer  is  the 
man  to  see.  Jamesway  makes 
three  types  of  cleaners  to  fit  any 
size  barn. 


Lester  Hermanson  shows  his  young 
son,  Roger ,  how  his  Jamesway  Barn 
Cleaner  goes  right  through  pens  — 
cleans  pens  in  minutes  where  it  took 
an  hour  of  back  breaking  work  the 
old  way. 


Every  Day  off  the  Year  You  Can  Save  up  to  •  •  • 

•  1  y2  hours  with  Jamesway  barn  cleaner  •  30  minutes  with  Jamesway  stanchions 

•  30  minutes  with  Jamesway  feed  truck  •  30  minutes  with  Jamesway  water  cups 

•  10  minutes  with  Jamesway  ventilation 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  352,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  new  free  book,  “Better  Barns  at  Less  Cost.’ 

Name  . 

Town  . R.F.D . ... 

County  . State  . . . 

I  would  also  like  additional  information  on  the  Jamesway  time 
saving  equipment  checked  below 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Inbred  Livestock  Registry 
Association 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues  there 
was  a  good  discussion  on  raising  hogs 
and,  as  usual,  I  come  to  you  for  some 
more  information.  The  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  in  its  issue  of 
January  carries  an  interesting  article 
about  livestock  by  William  H. 
Nichols.  In  his  article  Mr.  Nichols 
mentions  a  breed  of  hogs  that  is  new 
to  me,  designated  as  the  Minnesota 
No.  1.  This  breed  Is  noted  for  its 
deep,  well  filled  hams  and  lean- 
meat  bacon  sides.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  if  there  is  an  association  for 
the  registration  and  promotion  of 
this  breed  of  hogs,  and  give  me  some 
information  about  their  establish¬ 
ment?  L.  S. 

In  our  September  7,  1946  issue, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  published  a 
detailed  story,  by  Jo  Bjornson,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  establishment  of  this  new 
breed  of  hogs,  known  as  the  Minne¬ 
sota  No.  1.  This  was  accomplished  by 
crossing,  inbreeding  and  selection  for 
desirable  type.  The  foundation 
breeds  used  in  this  work  were  the 
Landrace  and  Tamworth  breeds.  The 
foundation  breeding  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Winters  and  his 
associates  at  the  Minnesota  Station. 
They  have  also  developed  another 
strain  or  breed  of  hogs,  known  as 
the  Minnesota  No.  2,  by  using  the 
Yorkshire  breed  on  two  intensely  in- 
bred  Poland  China  lines  of  breeding. 
More  recently,  two  other  new  breeds 
have  been  admitted  to  registry  in 
this  association.  These  are  known  as 
the  Beltsville  No.  1,  established  from 
the  Landrace  and  inbred  Poland 
Chinas;  and  the  Maryland  No.  1, 
founded  on  Landrace  and  Berkshire 
breeding.  This  registration  asso¬ 
ciation  is  known  as  the  Inbred  Live¬ 
stock  Registry  Association;  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  L.  M.  Winters,  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Several  years  ago  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  conducted 
extensive  inbreeding  experiments 
with  hogs,  in  cooperation  with  sever¬ 
al  of  the  state  experiment  stations. 
These  trials  lasted  for  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  generations  and,  in 
some  instances,  superior  individuals 
were  obtained.  The  offspring  of  some 
of  these  inbred  strains  have  been 
used  for  some  of  the  foundation 
.  breeding  work  in  the  establishment 
of  the  breeds  just  mentioned. 


Comparative  Value  of  Beet 
Pulp 

Please  tell  me  how  dried  beet 
pulp  compares  in  feed  value  with 
corn  silage,  and  also  mixed  clover- 
timothy  hay,  for  dairy  cows.  H.  A. 

On  the  basis  of  a  comparable  dry 
roughage,  sucIl  as  the  mixed  hay 
you  mention,  dried  beet  pulp  con¬ 
tains  an  average  of  4.3  per  cent  for 
digestible  protein,  as  compared  with 
5.2  per  cent  for  the  mixed  hay.  For 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.) 
dried  beet  pulp  has  67.8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  50.9  for  mixed  hay. 
When  comparing  a  dried  feed  pro¬ 
duct  such  as  beet  pulp,  with  a  succu- 
lant  roughage  such  as  corn  silage, 
their  comparative  moisture  contents 
must  be  considered.  Dried  beet  pulp 
has  an  average  moisture  content  of 
10  per  cent,  while  corn  silage  has  an 
average  moisture  content  of  73  per 
cent.  The  average  analysis  for  corn 
silage  is  1.2  per  cent  for  digestible 
protein,  and  18.1  for  t.d.n. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in 
addition  to  its  comparative  nu¬ 
tritive  value,  beet  pulp,  whether  wet 
or  dried,  has  a  desirable  physiologic 
effect  of  lactating  dairy  cows.  It 
helps  cool  out  their  body  and  has  a 
consequent  beneficial  effect  on  their 
production.  Many  of  the  top  pro¬ 
duction  records  J:or  both  milk  and 
butterfat  have  been  made  by  dairy 
females  that  were  fed  beet  pulp  as 
part  of  their  concentrate  ration. 


*  Self-Feeder  for  Sows 

I  have  my  own  corn  and  oats  and 
would  like  to  have  you  recommend 
a  ration  for  feeding  brood  sows  using 
these  two  grains  as  a  ration.  I  use  a 
self-feeder.  The  sows  weigh  about 
180  pounds  each;  they  are  not  on 
pasture.  Could  you  give  me  some 


idea  of  how  much  feed  they  will 
consume,  if  fed  some  hay  of  only 
moderate  quality  and  table  scraps? 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  j.  w.  c. 

If  a  full  grain  ration  of  either 
corn  or  barley  is  used  in  a  self- 
feeder  for  brood  sows  or  gilts,  they 
will  eat  too  much  of  the  feed  and 
consequently  become  excessively  fat, 
besides  increasing  the  cost  of  their 
ration.  However,  tests  at  different 
experiment  stations  have  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  by  using  self-feeders  for  sows 
and  gilts,  provided  the  mixture 
placed  in  the  feeders  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  fiber,  either  in  the 
form  of  chopped  hay  or  alfalfa  meal 
and  oats. 

One  such  ration  that  has  been 
found  satisfactory  consists  of  either 
fine  chopped  hay  or  alfalfa  meal  300 
pounds,  and  ground  corn  100  pounds. 
Another  suitable  ration  for  self¬ 
feeding  sows  is  nine  parts  by  weight 
of  ground  oats,  and  one  part  by 
weight  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  salt 
and  a  mineral  mixture  before  the 
brood  sows  at  all  times,  and  also, 
in  addition  to  their  self-feeder,  allow 
them  the  best  quality  hay  available 
in  racks  so  that  they  can  eat  more 
of  the  roughage  if  they  desire. 


New  York  Guernsey 
•  Leaders 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  has 
recently  reported  through  its  ad¬ 
vanced  register  division  the  highest 
record  made  in  each  division  during 
1951  for  Guernseys  in  New  York. 

To  Ruth  Jackson,  Ashville,  goes 
the  honor  of  having  the  highest 
butterfat  producer  in  1951.  She  is 
Idylbrook  Mistress  Squaw,  that  pro¬ 
duced  18,602  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,071  pounds  of  butterfat  as  a  five- 
year-old  in  the  365-day  division  with 
calving  requirements.  Top  New  York 
State  Guernsey  in  the  365-day  di¬ 
vision  without  calving  requirements 
was  a  seven-year-old,  Master  Ma¬ 
jor’s  Helene,  also  owned  by  Ruth 
Jackson.  She  produced  15,896  pounds 
of  milk  and  907  pounds  of  butterfat. 

A  five-year -old  Guernsey  owned 
by  John  W.  Hanes,  Millbrook,  was 
high  animal  in  the  305-C  day  two- 
times  milking  division.  She  is 
Sterlingold  Valorie  and  she  produced 
15,835  pounds  of  milk  and  788 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Top  Guernsey  in  the  305-day 
three-times  milking  division  was  a 
seven-year-old,  owned  by  Charles  J. 
Moore,  Clums  Corner.  She  is  Lang- 
more  Kitty,  that  produced  15,991 
pounds  of  milk  and  730  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Outstanding  record  in  the  Herd 
Improvement  Division  was  made  by 
Eyeone  of  Hickory  Hollow,  owned  by 
Richard  C.  Haxstun,  Fort  Edward. 
Eyeone,  an  11-year-old,  produced 
17,659  pounds  of  milk  and  931 
pounds  of  butterfat. 


“In  your  issue  of  February  16  V°u 
had  an  interesting  article  about  the 
Albino  Horse;  everything  you  said 
was  correct.  Here  is  a  picture  of  my 
Albino  stud  colt,  foaled  late  las 
Spring.  His  name  is  General 
MacArthur,  he  is  the  son  of  & 
Quarter  Horse  of  Arabian  breeding ■ 
—  C.  R.  Fitzwater,  Canton,  Fa. 
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At  the  Vermont  Farm  Show 


Despite  bad  weather,  Vermont’s 
18th  annual  Farm  Products  Show; 
and  Union  Agricultural  Meetings, 
drew  the  largest  crowds  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Close  to  10,000  persons  attended 
the  recent  four-day  conclave  in 
Barre. 

The  opening  day  was  devoted  to 
Vermont’s  maple  industry.  Sugar- 
makers,  through  discussion  and  a 
voted  resolution,  expressed  strong 
opposition  to  the  proposed  new  Fed¬ 
eral  maple  grading  law,  contending 
that  too  much  confusion  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  result  from  several 
classifications  of  syrup.  James 
Thompson  of  Orleans  County  re¬ 
ceived  the  E.  H.  Jones  Maple  Award, 
a  gold  watch,  presented  annually  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  this 
work. 

A  new  law  to  compel  egg  buyers 
to  be  bonded  while  making  purchas¬ 
es  within  Vermont,  and  legislative 
amendments  to  bring  about  better 
distribution  of  the  State  budget  sums 
for  agriculture,  were  demanded  in 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Vermont 
Poultry  Association.  Achievement 
awards  and  champion  egg  trophies 
were  given  at  the  poultrymen’s  ban¬ 
quet.  Prof.  John  Vondell  and  Dr. 
Fred  Jeffrey,  both  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  discussed  production  and  breed¬ 
ing  subjects. 

Potato  growers  heard  E.  L.  New- 
dick,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Maine  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  talk  on  “Potatoes  —  1952”, 
and  Dr.  A.  P.  Midgley  of  the  Vermont 
Station  discuss  “New  Factors  Con¬ 
cerning  Fertilization.”  Cyrus  E. 
Crampton,  Rutland  County,  was  elec¬ 
ted  to  his  20th  term  as  president  of 
the  Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers  Assn, 


Dairymen  took  over  the  show  the 
last  two  days  and  all  meetings  were 
heavily  attended.  Lester  Smith,  State 
extension  agronomist,  addressed 
dairymen  on  “Dollars  from  Grass”, 
advocating  wider  use  of  grass  silage. 
He  told  his  listeners  that  there  are 
now  some  340  trench  silos  in  use  in 
the  State,  and  that  such  silos  are 
within  the  means  of  any  dairyman. 
Dr.  John  Canty  of  the  Vermont  live¬ 
stock  division  talked  on  diseases  of 
cattle.  Blended  milk  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Boston  milkshed  will 
be  higher  in  1952  because  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  milk  going  into  Class 
1,  was  a  prediction  of  Richard  D. 
Aplin,  Administrator  of  the  Boston 
Federal  Milk  Order.  Aplin  said  that 
production  in  the  milkshed  has  been 
on  a  downward  trend  for  almost  two 
years,  and  that  he  expected  the  trend 
to  continue  in  1952. 

Meetings  of  the  Ayrshire,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Brown  Swiss,  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  State  breed  clubs  featured 
special  speakers  and  programs.  Pro¬ 
duction  awards  were  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Assn.,  (DHIA). 

Other  group  meetings  included  the 
Vermont  Horticultural  Society,  Ver¬ 
mont  Beekeepers  Assn.,  Vermont 
Cooperative  Council,  Central  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairy  Goat  Club,  DHIA  Testers 
Assn.,  Green  Mountain  Rabbit  and 
Cavy  Breeders,  Northern  Vermont 
Rabbit  Breeders  Assoc.,  and  Vermont 
Shade  Tree  Assn. 

Closing  event  of  the  show  was  the 
79th  annual  banquet  of  the  Vermont 
Dairymen’s  Assn.  John  Howe,  Orange 
County,  was  elected  president;  E.  H. 
Loveland,  Lamoille  County,  vice- 
pres.;  W.  A.  Dodge,  Lamoille  County, 
secy.;  and  W.  C.  Arms,  Chittenden 
County,  treas.  W.  E.  Herwig 


Selling  Grain  on  the  Hoof 

(Continued  from  Page  222) 

the  manure  produced  is  usually  lost 
or  wasted.  For  this  reason  manure 
return  calculations,  in  terms  of  field 
applications,  should  take  this  factor 
into  account. 

Beef  -  Corn  Ratios 

Numerous  trials  at  various  State 
stations  have  shown  that  on  the 
average  the  value  of  the  manure  in 
a  livestock  farming  operation  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
labor  and  overhead  incident  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  animals.  Livestock  produc¬ 
tion  costs  can  therefore  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  of 
feed  needed  to  attain  a  given  weight. 
On  the  average,  with  good-doing 
beef  cattle  properly  handled  and 
suitably  fed,  the  following  amounts 
of  grain  and  roughage  are  needed 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  in  order 
to  finish  the  steers  to  a  market  con¬ 
dition  grading  as  good:  Calves 
shelled  corn  500  pounds,  protein 
supplement  50  pounds,  hay  200 
pounds,  corn  silage  200  pounds. 
Yearlings — shelled  corn  600  pounds, 
protein  supplement  50  pounds,  hay 
250  pounds,  corn  silage  275  pounds. 
Two-year-olds  —  shelled  corn  700 
pounds,  protein  supplement  50 
pounds,  hay  275  pounds,  corn  silage 
325  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  feed 
requirements  for  each  100  pounds 
of  gain  are  higher  with  older  cattle, 
but  that  they  also  can  make  greater 
utilization  of  roughage.  Protein 
needs  per  unit  of  gain  become  less 
as  the  cattle  attain  more  age  and 
weight. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  (56  pounds)  that  100  pounds 
of  liveweight  fat  cattle,  hogs  or 
lambs  will  buy  is  termed  their  re¬ 
spective  livestock-corn  ratio.  The 
more  bushels  that  this  represents, 
the  more  favorable  it  is  for  fattening 
livestock.  The  past  two  years’  gross 
average  ratio  for  fattening  cattle  has 
been  about  20  bushels  of  corn,  with 
the  present  gross  ratio  about  20  per 
cent  less. 

If  the  cost  of  the  feeds,  other  than 
corn,  are  deducted  from  that  of  fat¬ 
tening  yearlings,  at  the  prices  and 
amounts  previously  stated,  it  gives 
a  net  beef-corn  ratio  of  10.5  bushels, 
with  fat  yearling  steers  figured  at 
$36  per  100  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight.  This  figure  to  a  net  return 
for  the  corn  so  fed  somewhat  above 


the  present  average  quoted  price  of 
$2.52  a  bushel. 

Hog  -  Corn  Ratios 

Healthy  hogs  of  good  type,  when 
properly  fed,  need  not  over  400 
pounds  of  corn  and  60  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  to  produce  each  100 
pounds  of  liveweight  gain,  under 
average  farm  conditions.  Either  on 
pasture  or  when  fed  best  quality 
alfalfa  their  grain  needs  are  some¬ 
what  reduced;  however,  for  dry  lot 
feeding  the  amounts  mentioned  con¬ 
stitute  a  reasonable  average  base  for 
computations. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  gross 
corn-hog  ratio  has  averaged  a  little 
over  12  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
With  220-pound  fat  barrows  selling 
at  $18  per  100  pounds  liveweight, 
and  corn  at  $2.52,  the  gross  hog-corn 
ratio  is  just  under  7.2  bushels,  and 
the  net  ratio  six  bushels.  While  this 
represents  about  16  per  cent  less 
return  than  a  $2.52  cash  sale  for 
the  corn,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  corn  is  figured  at  top  market 
price,  without  any  deductions  for 
transportation,  labor  and  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing.  And,  do  not  forget  that  the 
manure  is  an  additional  compensat¬ 
ing  farm  factor. 

Lamb  -  Com  Ratios 

When  good-doing  lambs  are  fed  in 
dry  lot  from  an  initial  weight  of  be¬ 
tween  60  and  65  pounds  to  a  final 
fat  weight  of  from  90  to  95  pounds, 
they  will,  on  the  average,  require 
about  400  pounds  of  shelled  corn  and 
500  pounds  of  good  quality  hay  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  gross  lamb-corn  ratio  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  about  17 
bushels  of  corn  to  each  100  pounds 
of  liveweight  lambs.  With  lambs 
figured  at  around  $30  per  100  pounds, 
representing  present  average  prices, 
and  with  corn  at  $2.52  a  bushel,  the 
existing  gross  lamb-corn  ratio  is  100 
to  11.5.  Deducting  the  cost  of  the  500 
pounds  of  hay,  at  $40  a  ton,  it  leaves 
a  net  ratio  of  100  to  a  little  less 
than  eight  bushels. 

Livestock-corn  ratios  are,  on  the 
average,  not  as  favorable  at  present 
as  they  have  been  for  the  past  two 
years.  This  is  due  to  an  increased 
number  of  livestock,  especially  cattle 
and  hogs,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  feed  units*  thus  making 
higher  prices  for  feed  due  to  this 
increased  demand.  These  ratios  also 
show  that  there  will  be  less  profit 
in  fattening  livestock  during  1952 
than  for  the  .  past  two  years. 


TAKE  TIME  OUT!  THERE'S 
TROUBLE  AHEAD  WHEN  YOU 
RUN  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 
MORE  THAN  60-70  HOURS! 


LOOK  AND  LISTEN! 
NOW'S  THE  TIME  TO 
BEWARE.  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
BREAK  DOWN  UNDER 
HEAT  AND  WEAR 
AT  100  HOURS! 


^sVEEDOL 

works  longer... saves  money! 


YOU'RE  SAFE!  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  WORK  WHEN 
LONG-WEARING,  MONEY-SAVING,  VEEDOL  IS 
PROTECTING  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  . . .  VEEDOL  . . . 
A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
*  »  for  Passenger  Cars  *  »  «  Trucks  <*  »  .  Tractors. 
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BOY!  I  Feel 
GREAT! 

Say,  is  a  bulging  belly 
making  you  look  and 
feel  “all-in”  like  an 
“old  -  timer”?  Forget 
it,  friend!  Just  put  on 
a  “Chevalier”  Health- 
Supporter  Belt  and 
presto!  That  “bay- 
window”  looks  smooth 
and  sleek  .  ,  .  like  a 
real  Beau  Brummel 
figure!  You’ll  say, 

“Boy,  I  look  and 
feel  great!” 


.zW/  IT 

FITS  YOU 
JUST  RIGHT! 


AMAZING 

“WRAP  AROUND” 
BAND  ADJUSTS  TO 

EXACT  SIZE 

YOU  WANT! 

YOU  APPEAR 
SLIMMER 

INSTANTLY! 


YOU  SEE  A  CHANGE  in  your  appearance  the  very 
instant  you  put  on  a  ‘'Chevalier”!  That's  because 
you  can  adjust  it  instantly  for  a  perfect  fit  with 

perfect  comfort — you  streamline  your  abdomen  the 
way  you  want  it,  right  away!  Chevalier  is  scien 
tifically  made  of  tine  quality  natural  elastic 

s-t-r-e-t-c-h  cloth  that  will  give  wonderful  support 
to  the  small  of  your  back  and 
hold  in  -your  dragging  belly- 

paunch  in  the  front.  Comes  with 
scientifically  designed  air  cooled 
pouch  (detachable)  for  masculine 
support  and  protection. 

Wear  a  “Chevalier”  Health  Sup¬ 
porter  Belt  and  see  what  an 
amazing  difference  it  makes  in 
the  way  you  look  and  feel! 

That’s  our  guarantee.  You  can 
try  a  "Chevalier”  on  Free  Trial 
at  our  risk.  Only  $3.98,  if  you 
buy  it!  See  our  absolute  no-risk 
offer  below.  Mail  coupon  today! 
FREE:  Extra  Pouch.  The  Cheva¬ 
lier  has  a  removable  pouch  made 
of  a  soft,  comfortable  fabric  that 
absorbs  perspiration.  So  that  you 
can  change  it  regularly  we  in¬ 
clude  an  extra  pouch.  Limited 
offer.  Order  yours  today. 

ONLY  $3.98  Postpaid 


SEND  NO  MONEY 
-YOU  TRY  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  IT 


*  RONNIE  SALES,  INC.,  Dept.  SS03-E 
I  487  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

■  Send  me  for  10  days’  Free  Trial  a  Chevalier 
J  Health-Supporter  Belt.  I  will  pay  postman  $3.98 
I  (plus  postage)  with  tire  understanding  that  in- 

I  eludes  my  Free  pouch.  In  10  days,  I  will  either 
return  Chevalier  to  you  and  you  will  return  my 

I  money,  or  otherwise  my  payment  will  be  a  full 
and  final  purchase  price.  My  waist  measure  is 
|  .  (Send  string  the  size  of  your 


I 


I 


waist  if  no 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  .. 


tape  measure  is  handy). 


CITY .  Zone .  State . 

□  Save  up  to  65c.  We  pay  postage  if  you  enclose 
payment  now.  Same  Free  Trial  and  refund  privilege. 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va 


100? 


W'  ,  M  '  -  '  '  -4  «£  W 
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How  the  Farm  Was  Saved 
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Photo:  Gordon  Smith,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

As  viewed  from  the  air,  here’s  how  Melvin  Watson,  Hurfville,  Gloucester 
County,  N.  J.,  truck  farmer,  handles  soil,  water  and  wind  problems  —  “Con¬ 
tour-Wise,”  says  Melvin.  The  light  strips  have  just  been  seeded  to  turnips 
for  spring  production;  onions  grew  there  much  earlier..  The  medium  light 
strips  are  in  alfalfa.  The  dark  bands  are  carrots.  In  the  foreground,  below 
the  hedge,  are  some  of  the  contour  asparagus  and  peppers  on  Robert 

Hemphill’s  farm. 


STANDARD  SMALLNFARM  TRACTORS  i 


P 1 OW  W  Powerf ulGas  Tractorsf  orSmallF arms, 
Seed  ^ Gardners, Florists,  Poultrymen 
Cultivate^  FruitGrowers, Suburbanites 

MowHay\  1  &  2  Cylinders 
ana  Lawns*  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK, 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26th 


N.  Y. 
Street 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sometimes  it  takes  a  drastic  sit¬ 
uation  to  bring  a  farmer  to  a  decision 
to  try  conservation  farming.  With 
Aubrey  Watson,  intensive  truck 
farmer  and  long-time  “Turnip  King” 
at  Hurfville,  Gloucester  County,  New 
Jersey,  the  “sink  or  swim”  moment 
came  when  he  was  reeling  under  the 
onslaughts  of  devastating  attacks  by 
erosion. 

In  1939,  a  roaring  north  wind 
swept  over  his  88-acre  farm  for  two 
days,  carried  away  tons  of  his  top¬ 
soil  and  blew  seed  potatoes  and 
onions  right  out  of  the  ground.  Next 
year,  a  severe  rainstorm  washed 
away  a  lot  more  of  his  topsoil  and 
slashed  through  his  cropland  leaving 
gullies  in  some  of  which  he  could 
have  buried  a  tractor. 

A  Conservation  Plan  was  Adopted 

When  he  just  “had  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  or  call  it  quits,”  his  SOS  to  all 
agricultural  agencies  in  the  county 
was  received  by  the  South  Jersey 
Soil  Conservation  District.  It  brought 
Leo  Nocenti,  a  USD  A  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  technician  working  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  District,  to  see 
What  could  be  done.  With  Watson’s 
cooperation  and  a  heap  of  careful 
study  and  planning  and  a  lot  of  foot¬ 
work,  they  decided  that  damage  to 
the  fields  could  be  repaired,  that 
rapid  disappearance  of  his  soil  fer¬ 
tility  could  be  checked  and  its  values 
rebuilt  for  top  production,  through 
operations  under  a  complete  conser¬ 
vation  plan.  It  would  include  contour 
strip  cropping,  and  a  system  of  crop 
rotations.  Though  the  change-over 
would  take  time,  it  could  be  handled 
with  the  use  of  the  Watson  farm 
equipment  and  would  require  no  ex¬ 
tra  cash  outlay. 

With  an  eye  to  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  he  hoped  his  son  Melvin 
would  own  and  operate  the  farm, 
Aubrey  Watson  turned  the  job  of 
working  with  the  District  and  the 
SCS  technicians  over  to  Melvin.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  years,  with  no  more 
cash  outlay  than  would  have  been 
required  in  old  style  operations,  the 
complete  conservation  plan  was  es¬ 
tablished.  And  in  1949,  just  as  had 
been  planned,  Melvin  took  over  as 
owner  and  operator  with  a  well 
rounded  background  of  experience 
in  farming  on-the-level. 

When  Spring  came  around  in  1951, 
George  Lamb,  the  county  agent,  ar¬ 
ranged  a  field  day  demonstration  at 
the  farm  so  that  others  could  see 
just  what  had  been  accomplished 
there  by  conservation  farming.  Ero¬ 
sion  had  been  stopped  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  soil  protective  mea¬ 
sures  were  established,  Melvin  Wat¬ 
son  told  the  visitors,  but  it  was  three 
years  before  he  began  to  notice  any 
sustained  improvement  in  yields  or 
the  improved  condition  of  the  soil. 
“Years  of  ravishing  just  aren’t  over¬ 
come  in  a  jiffy,”  he  reminded  them. 


Results  After  12  Years 

Crop  production  records  show  that 
Melvin  is  getting  300  to  500  bushels 
of  turnips  per  acre  in  fields  where 
only  250  bushels  per  acre  were  pro¬ 
duced  10  years  ago.  At  current  prices 
that  means  a  gain  of  $525  to  $875 
per  acre  in  farm  income. 

The  increased  production  enables 
him  to  market  6,500  bushels  of  tur¬ 
nips  annually  at  Cleveland,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Half  of  this  production  is  from  his 
farm;  the  remainder  through  pur¬ 
chases  from  other  growers.  In  the 
family  he  is  keeping  the  “Turnip 
King”  crown  that  his  Dad  long  wore. 

In  carrots,  a  new  crop  that  Melvin 
has  introduced  at  the  farm,  the  yield 
is  among  the  highest  of  all  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  deliver  to  the  canning  com¬ 
pany  that  Melvin  supplies.  The  State 
average  is  about  nine  tons  per  acre; 
the  Watson  farm  produces  12  tons. 
At  current  prices,  this  means  about 
$60  to  $80  per  acre  more  farm  in¬ 
come. 

All  of  the  Watson  cropland  is  in 
contour  strips.  Alfalfa  and  vegetables 
are  planted  in  alternating  strips. 
When  carrots,  onions  and  turnips 
are  harvested,  Melvin  manages  to 
have  a  good  cover  crop,  so  as  to  keep 
erosion  far  away  while  vegetables 
are  off  the  land.  The  alfalfa  hay 
yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre  now, 
where  Aubrey  Watson  got  only  two 
tons  per  acre  10  years  ago.  The  hay 
is  sold  locally.  At  current  prices  this 
means  a  gain  of  $90  to  $135  income 
per  acre. 

In  1951  Melvin  harvested  25  acres 
of  carrots,  15  of  onions,  10  of  rad¬ 


ishes,  seven  of  spring  turnips,  five 
of  pumpkins  and  18  of  alfalfa.  There 
are  three  acres  in  the  farm  woodlot. 
Under  the  woodland  improvement 
program  43  trees  have  been  marked 
for  selective  cutting.  These  black  and 
white  oak  and  tulip  poplar  trees  will 
produce  15,620  board  feet  of  lumber 
log  rule.  Fifteen  years  after  this  cut¬ 
ting  is  made,  the  tract,  permanently 
in  woods,  will  be  ready  to  yield 
another  selective  crop. 

Additionally,  Melvin  uses  five 
acres  as  a  range  for  his  turkeys. 
Aubrey  started  this  sideline  with  50 
turkeys  before  he  became  a  conser¬ 
vation  farmer.  With  the  aid  of  the 
contour  strips,  Melvin  has  increased 
the  annual  carrying  capacity  to  2,000 
birds.  He  is  raising  1,200  this  year. 

Soil  Improvement 

Outstanding  changes  in  the  soil  at 
the  Watson  farm  include  improved 
moisture  holding  capacity,  as  well  as 
drainage  of  land  that  formerly  could 
not  be  worked  until  late  in  the 
Spring.  Plowing  and  planting  were 
held  up  then  by  wet  spots  in  square 
fields.  Each  Spring  Melvin  starts  at 
the  topmost  strip  and  progressively 
works  over  his  fields  to  the  lower 
parts,  without  loss  of  time.  “It’s  bet¬ 
ter  to  farm  curved  rows  than  to  haul 
dirt  to  fill  gullies  —  and  we’ve  done 
both.  Sure,  it  took  a  little  extra  time 
and  care  at  the  start,  but  now  we 
wouldn’t  farm  without  contour 
strips”. 

Control  of  erosion  and  the  im¬ 
proved  water  holding  capacity  of  the 
soil  were  demonstrated  at  the  Watson 
farm  this  past  season.  Part  of  the 
high  quantity  and  high  quality 
comes  from  the  improved  moisture 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  re¬ 
mainder  represents  the  benefits  of 
lime,  fertilizer  and  improved  seed 
varieties.  Lime  and  fertilizer  get  in 
their  good  licks  in  production  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  washed  away 
before  they  can  get  their  job  done. 

Complete  soil  tests,  made  annually, 
determine  the  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizer  and  lime  needed  in  each 
field.  Every  year  the  tests  reveal  that 
the  organic  content  is  mounting 
higher  and  higher.  Last  year  a  two- 
bottom  roll-over  plow,  ideal  for  work 
in  contour  strips,  was  bought.  It 
helps  improve  moisture  holding  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  soil  by  throwing  all 
furrows  one  way.  This  eliminates  the 
low-productive  dead  furrow  that  is 
often  a  problem  to  farmers. 

The  example  set  by  the  Watsons, 
and  the  outstanding  results  that  they 
have  obtained  from  conservation 
farming,  have  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  other  farmers.  Many  in  Glouces¬ 
ter  County  have  followed  their 
lead.  For  instance,  take  their  neigh¬ 
bor  Robert  Hemphill,  whose  veg¬ 
etable  farm  had  short,  steep  and 
considerably  eroded  slopes.  He  asked 
the  District  for  a  complete  conserva¬ 
tion  plan  tailored  to  his  acres  and 
operations,  and  then  established  the 
whole  system  on  the  basis  of  his 
over-the-fence  observations  at  the 
Watson  farm. 

At  a  small  cottage  that  he  built  for 
himself  at  the  farm  when  he  retired, 
Aubrey  Watson  is  happy  because  he 
led  the  way  into  a  farming  system 
that  has  paid  off  and  is  a  momument 
to  his  courage  and  progressiveness. 

Henry  G.  Sauselen,  Jr. 


Quail  Hunting  —  And  a 
Hasty  Shot 

Firearms  are  extraordinarily 
dangerous  weapons.  A  person  who 
handles  one  is  legally  bound  to  use 
extraordinary  care  to  prevent  per¬ 
sonal  injury  or  death  to  others.  He 
is  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for 
failure  or  neglect  to  excercise  that 
degree  of  care.  When  injury  occurs 
from  a  discharge  of  a  gun,  the  per¬ 
son  in  whose  hands  it  was  dis¬ 
charged,  if  'he  would  be  excused 
from  liability  for  the  injury  inflicted, 
must  prove  that  the  shooting  was 
absolutely  without  his  fault,  and  that 
it  happened  from  inevitable  accident. 

Falling  under  the  operation  of 
these  general  rules  are  hunters  who 
go  gunning  for  quail,  and  accident¬ 
ally  shoot  a  companion  or  other  in¬ 
dividual  during  the  progress  of  the 
outing,  by  deliberately  firing  a  gun 
or  accidentally  causing  its  discharge 
in  some  manner.  Injury  or  death  in 
these  shootings  may  be  caused  by 


the  negligence  of  the  one  holding  the 
weapon,  or  it  may  be  purely  acciden¬ 
tal.  The  penalty  for  negligence  is 
liability  for  the  damage  caused.  On 
the  criminal  side,  it  may  be  homi¬ 
cide.  There  is  no  legal*  penalty  for 
an  unavoidable  accident. 

In  one  court  case  a  couple  of 
friends  came  out  from  town  to  H’s 
farm  to  shoot  quail.  He  went  out  to 
hunt  with  them.  They  spread  out 
somewhat  among  the  scrubs  and  low 
thickets.  A  lone  quail  flew  up.  Both 
of  the  friends  shot  at  it  at  the  same 
instant.  One  of  them  hit  H.  He  sued 
them  both  for  damages.  A  court  gave 
him  a  Judgment  against  both,  al¬ 
though  it  was  unknown  which  one 
had  hit  him. 

In  another  case  a  hunting  party 
got  a  farmer  to  guide  them  through 
his  woodlands.  There,  in  attempting 
to  shoot  a  flying  quail,  one  hunter 
negligently  hit  the  farmer  and  killed 
him.  The  deceased’s  widow  was 
awarded  a  substantial  judgment  for 
damages  against  this  hunter  for  his 
negligence.  R.  D.  Bowers 
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For  Better  Results 


With  Hudson’s  help  you  save  hours  of  time 
every  week  on  your  poultry  chores.  Every 
Hudson  brooder,  feeder,  and  fountain  is 
designed  with  your  time  in  mind  —  designed 


for  money-saving,  carefree  “lifetime”  service. 
For  “tested  and  proved”  better  results,  let 
Hudson  help  you  with  your  poultry  chores. 


GAS,  ELECTRIC,  OR  OIL  MODELS 


Sloping  sides  keep  feed  sliding  to  bottom  without  packing.  Permits 
chicks  to  feed  up  close.  Special  lip  reduces  “billing  out.”  Non-roost 
reels  or  grills. 


Hudson-Hart®  Gas  Brooder. 

Only  one  burner,  one  pilot  light. 
Self-cleaning,  non-clogging,  non- 
corroding  burner.  Clay  radiants 
spread  heat  uniformly  up  to  18" 
beyond  hover  diameter.  The  most 
accurate  valve  with  automatic 
thermostat.  Automatic  shut-off  at 
low  extra  cost.  Sizes  — 500,  750, 
1000  chicks. 


Hudson  Lektrik-Hen*  Brooder, 

Completely  automatic  — carefree. 
Powerful  radiant  heating  element?. 
Balanced  heat  distribution,  controlled 
ventilation  keep  litter  dry,  prevent 
huddling.  Fully  insulated.  Rigid, 
roomy  hover,  non-roost  design.  Sizes: 
100,  300,  500  chicks. 


Hudson  Chick  Feeders, 

One-piece  enameled  steel. 
No  seams,  easy  to  clean.  3 
sizes:  18-in.,  24-in.,  36-in. 
with  reels.  ^ 


Adjustable  Chick  and  Growing  Feed¬ 
ers.  New,  Hudson-designed  legs  just  snap 
into  any  of  3  heights— no  nuts,  no  bolts. 
4 -blade,  non -roost,  free  -  spinning  reel. 
36-in.,  48-in.  sizes. 


Adjustable 
Growing 
and  Broiler 
Feeders 


Hudson  Mother-Hen®  Oil  Brooder? 

Save  up  to  30%  on  fuel  with  Hud¬ 
son’s  “Oil  Miser”  burner.  Never  needs 
cleaning  between  broods.  Constant 
heat  control  with  famous  Micro-Tern* 
Valve.  Minutes  to  assemble.  Rugged 
construction.  Sizes:  500,  750  chicks. 


Large ,  capacity,  48-in. 
length  with  reel  adjust¬ 
able  to  3  positions  or 
with  grill.  Legs  snap 
into  any  of  3  positions 
for  different  heights. 


Jumbo  sizes:  5  ft.  long  with 
grill  as  shown  or  4  ft.  long 
with  reel.  Legs  fold  under 
trough  or  stand  upright  for 
different  trough  heights. 


HUDSON  BATTERY  BROODERS 


Hudson  Lektrik-Chlk* 
Brooder.  Full  size  — moder¬ 
ately  priced.  Holds  123  day- 
old  chicks.  Stacks  perfectly 
to  make  2  to  5  deck  battery 
Heated  by  150-watt  element. 
Completely  automatic. 


Valve  also  sold  separately 


Foolproof,  fully  automatic  valve ! 
When  trough  is  full,  weight  of  trough 
and  water  pulls  valve  shut.  As  wa¬ 
ter  is  consumed,  valve  opens  to  let 
water  flow.  4-qt.  cap.  for  500  chicks. 


♦Trademark 


HUDSON 


589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
589  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Dept.  NY-352 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  on  Hudson's  Complete  Line  of  Poultry  Equipment. 


Sanitary  Chick  Foun¬ 
tains.  Individual  cups  in 
pan  prevent  chicks  from 
wading,  fouling  water. 
Fills  twice  as  often  as 
usual  pan;  keeps  water 
fresh.  1  or  2  gals. 


Growing  and  Flock 
Fountains.  Remove  pan 
to  fill.  Reverse  handle  for 
use  as  pail!  Easy  to  clean, 
fill,  carry.  Special  saucer 
pan,  easier  drinking,  pre¬ 
vents  wading.  3,  5  gals. 


Double  Wall  Fountains. 

No  gushing  or  over-flow 
with  patented  air  groove. 
Special  pan  prevents 
wading,  keeps  water 
cleaner.  Ruggedly  built. 
3  or  5  gals. 


Town 


State 


dealer 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  DISPLAY! 


dfbunfntns 


and  Money 


HUDSON  DEALERS  HAVE 
THE  BEST  BUYS 
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CONCRETE 

IMPROVEMENTS 

give  farm  profits  a  boost 


Inexpensive  concrete  improve¬ 
ments  can  work  wonders  in  help¬ 
ing  you  increase  the  productivity 
and  profits  of  your  farm. 

What  are  the  needs  on  your 
farm?  Perhaps  one  of  the  im¬ 
provements  shown  here.  Or  a  new 
dairy  barn  floor,  barn  foundation, 
paved  barnyard,  driveway,  ma¬ 
nure  pit  or  poultry  run. 

Firesafe  concrete  improvements 
are  easy  to  build.  They  make  farm 
work  easier  and  more  profitable 
year  after  year.  Plan  today  for 
greater  profits  with  concrete. 

Concrete  construction  is  mod¬ 
erate  in  first  cost,  requires  little 
or  no  repair  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

As  a  result  concrete  delivers  true, 

low-annual-cost  service. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  a  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer  in  your 
area.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for 
informative  free  literature. 

_ PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY- - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  send  free  booklets  on 
these  concrete  improvements 

(list  subject):  Name . . . 

. .  St.  or  R.  No . 

. . .  Post  Office . . . State........ . 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEB1ER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


CALF  SCOURS 


ACID  INDIGESTION 

>ue  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
preads  a  soothing,  protec-  . 
ive  coating  on  irritated 
tomach  and  intestinal  walls  ] 
i  retard  fermentation  ... 
imple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 

1 .00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed ; 
ostpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
IQ.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


Dr.  N a i] lor's 

DIRENE 


SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 

—  but  plenty  of  Pyrenone®.  Kills  stable  flies,  horse 
flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most  fjying  in¬ 
sects.  Highest  rating  “Grade  AA"  for  Kill,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Dual  purpose  .  .  .  use  it 
for  spraying  live  stock,  also  as  space  sprayjrL 
barns  and  houses.  Kills  fast  — costs  little! 

Order  now  for  future  delivery.  Phone  or 
write  your  local  Sinclair  Representative. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Indicative  of  the  steady  expansion 
of  Pennsylvania’s  “cattle  country” 
from  Greene,  Fayette,  and  other 
southwestern  counties  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  one  of  the  annual  beef 
cattle  sales  which  has  been  a  fixture 
in  this  section  for  many  years  has 
recently  been  moved  to  Harrisburg 
as  a  more  central  location.  G.  Emer¬ 
son  Work,  Uniontown,  president,  has 
announced  the  Pennsylvania  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders  Assn,  will  offer  50 
females,  cows  and  heifers,  and  10 
bulls  at  auction  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  5,  at  the  State  Farm  Show 
Building  in  Harrisburg.  The  animals 
will  be  shown  and  judged  there  that 
morning  and  may  be  inspected  prior 
to  the  sale.  Formerly  this  annual 
spring  sale  was  held  at  Waynesburg, 
Greene  County.  All  animals  will 
enter  the  sale  on  consignment,  and 
all  will  be  certified  as  free  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  and  Bang’s  disease.  Only  reg¬ 
istered  animals  will  be  accepted  for 
the  auction,  and  only  those  able  to 
pass  a  rigid  screening  by  -a  selection 
committee. 


Five  district  Grassland  Field  Days, 
patterned  after  a  similar  series  which 
attracted  30,000  farmers  and  farm 
women  last  year,  will  feature  a  state¬ 
wide  grassland  farming  program  this 
year  in  Pennsylvania.  First  of  the 
events  will  be  May  21  on  the  Wer- 
nersville  State  Hospital  farm  near 
Reading  in  Berks  County.  Other  sim¬ 
ilar  events  will  be:  on  May  28,  at 
Torrance  State  Hospital  farm,  Blairs- 
ville,  Westmoreland  County,  for 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania;  on  June 
3,  Sordoni  Sterling  Farms,  Harveys 
Lake,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
County;  June  6,  Crawford  County 
Home  farm,  near  Meadville;  and  on 
August  20,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  farm,  State  College,  Centre 
County. 


Recipient  of  an  all-expense  schol¬ 
arship  from  the  Grove  City  National 
Bank,  Charles  N.  Sankey,  21,  Volant, 
Mercer  County,  for  the  next  four' 
weeks  will  change  his  role  from 
practical  dairy  farmer  to  that  of 
student  in  the  same  subject  in  a 
special  short  course  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College.  On  completion 
of  his  course  in  dairy  farming,  young 
Sankey  will  return  home  where  he 
and  his  father,  Harry  L.  Sankey, 
maintain  a  dairy  herd  of  48  Holsteins 
on  their  200  acre  farm.  First  to  bene¬ 
fit  under  his  bank’s  sponsorship, 
Charles  was  selected  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  on  the  basis  of  his  ability  and 
achievement.  Active  for  many  years 
in  4-H  Club  work,  with  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  for  his  projects,  this  farm  youth 
has  won  two  grand  championships 
at  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
district  4-H  dairy  shows  in  New  Beth¬ 
lehem.  He  assisted  in  presenting  a 
milk  demonstration  at  the  1948  4-H 
Club  Week  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  in  1950  attended  the 
4-H  Leadership  Training  School 
held  there. 


Top  award  at  the  annual  Lebanon 
County  4-H  Baby  Beef  banquet  re¬ 
cently  at  Lebanon  went  to  Lorraine 
Eshelman,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 


meat  award  winner  in  the  195) 
National  4-H  Contest.  She  received 
a  gold  watch  and  gold  medal  as 
national  4-H  prizes,  a  trophy  in  fit- 
ing  and  showing  her  4-H  steer  at  the 
county  roundup,  and  a  banner  for 
champion  4-H  capon  in  the  county. 
Robert  Smith,  Annville,  received  a 
medal  for  fitting  and  showing  dairy 
animals,  a  dairy  management  trophy 
a  banner  for  4-H  pig  championship’ 
and  two  dairy  prizes  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Guernsey  Breeders  Associ¬ 
ation.  Other  awards  included:  Ban¬ 
ners  for  champion  animals  —  Baby 
beef,  Shirley  Smith,  Lebanon;  lamb, 
Richard  Blouch,  Jonestown;  dairy! 
Anna  Ressler,  Myerstown;  broiler! 
Lynn  Bucher,  Myerstown. 


E.  S.  O’Mara,  Bradford,  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  and  only  presi¬ 
dent,  was  reelected  to  his  9th  term 
as  head  of  the  McKean  County  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Cooperative  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  at  Smethport. 

G.  L.  Carlson,  Turtle  Point,  first  and 
only  secy.-treas.,  also  was  reelected. 
Harry  Brown,  Port  Allegheny,  was 
named  vice-pres.  Three  directors 
were  named:  E.  H.  Lopus,  renamed, 
and  Frank  Bray,  both  of  Smethport; 
and  Arthur  Lindquist,  Kane.  Rev.  J. 

H.  Bailey,  Smethport  dairy  farmer, 
won  a  Guernsey  heifer  calf. 


Seven  hundred  members  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Farm  Bureau  Co¬ 
operative  Assn,  voted  against  day¬ 
light  saving  time  at  their  recent  17th 
annual  meeting  at  Lancaster.  Four 
directors  were  reelected  to  three- 
year  terms:  Edward  K.  Bollinger, 
Lititz;  Paul  G.  Hershey,  Manheim; 
Richard  Maule,  Quarry ville;  and  D. 
L.  Shellenberger,  Columbia.  Total 
volume  of  business  transacted  in  1951 
totaled  $3,300,000,  a  new  high  vol¬ 
ume.  N.  M.  Eberly 

Feed  prices  are  on  the  upward 
swing  if  anything,  with  ear  corn 
worth  around  90  cents.  Oats  are  also 
80  to  90  cents  and  wheat  around  the 
$2.00  per  bushel  mark  or  perhaps 
a  litttle  more  where  there  is  any  sold; 
but  very  little  is  being  sold  unless 
at  some  public  sales.  Hay  is  not  in 
very  great  demand  and  the  price  is 
not  high  enough  for  any  profit  for 
the  man  who  raised  it. 

Milk  is  in  demand  and  prices  are 
better  than  they  were  but  too  many 
farmers  are  not  getting  enough  right 
now  when  the  creameries  are  want¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  exact 
price  is  because  no  two  places  are 
paying  the  same,  but  it  is  running 
somewhere  around  $5.00  or  more  for 
4  per  cent  milk. 

Public  sales  are  starting  up  now 
with  several  every  week  somewhere, 
though  there  have  been  very  few 
during  the  past  Winter.  A  few  farms 
are  being  sold  and  they  are  usually 
selling  high,  though  perhaps  not  any 
higher  or  even  as  high  as  other  prop¬ 
erties  in  proportion  to  their  value. 

New  increases  in  steel  prices  and 
wages  of  steel  workers  make  farm¬ 
ers  realize  that  this  raise  goes  into 
every  piece  of  machinery  they  buy 
and  they  wonder  where  this  merry- 
go-round  is  going  to  end. 

Plummer  McCullough 


The  recently  completed  official  test  of  this  eight-year-old  Holstein  cow, 
Carnation  Homestead  Daisy  Madcap,  owned  by  Carnation  Milk  Farrns, 
Seattle,  Washington,  makes  her  the  highest  butterfat  producing  cow  in  the 
history  of  dairying  in  the  United  States.  Her  365-day  record  was  34,553 
pounds  of  milk  containing  1,413.6  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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Country  Life  and  Open  House 
Program  at  Farmingdale 


OBEY  THE  LAW! 


An  Open  House  program  was  in¬ 
troduced  this  year  at  the  recent  33rd 
annual  Country  Life  meeting  at  the 
Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  Farmingdale. 

The  Open  House  program  offered 
technology  on  display  and  presented 
many  intertesting  and  instructive  ex¬ 
hibits,  with  experts  of  the  institution 
on  hand  to  answer  questions.  Demon¬ 
strations  and  exhibits  were  presented 
in  advertising  and  art  design;  air¬ 
craft  operations,  automotive  and  die¬ 
sel  work;  building,  highway  and 
bridge  construction;  dental  hygiene; 
electrical,  industrial  and  mechanical 
technology. 

The  Country  Life  program  covered 
the  more  strictly  agricultural  work 
of  the  Institute.  Livestock,  poultry, 
gardening,  horiculture,  frozen  foods, 
farm  machinery,  and  soils  were  all 
featured,  with  excellent  exhibits, 
under  the  direction  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  department  heads. 

The  interest  of  farmers  and  the 
general  public  was  demonstrated  by 
a  total  attendance  of  33,473  for  the 
three-day  event,  which  surpassed 
last  year’s  former  high  of  28,858. 

At  the  annual  luncheon  the  facul¬ 
ty,  and  140  farm  organizations  and 
agencies  were  represented,  by  over 
300  persons.  Director  Halsey  B. 
Knapp,  presiding,  expressed  the  fact 
that  personal  service  has  always 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
keynote  of  the  Institution.  He 
stressed  its  desire  and  sincere  hope 
that  farmers  and  others  interested 
in  farming  and!  technical  subjects, 
will  come  and  talk  over  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

Two  new  dormitories  were  com¬ 
pleted  this  past  year  at  Farmingdale, 
each  now  housing  100  students.  En¬ 
rollment  is  about  the  same  as  -last 
year  with  some  1,100  registered.  The 


new  poultry  and  technical  buildings 
will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  Institute’s  dairy  herd,  consist¬ 
ing  at  present  of  40  Holsteins  and 
16  Guernseys  in  the  milking  string, 
all  in  top  condition,  are  milked  and 
cared  for  entirely  by  the  students. 
Changing  milkers  frequently,  many 
of  them  inexperienced,  makes  their 
official  twice-a-day  good  milking 
records  all  the  more  impressive.  The 
35  Holstein  and  six  Guernseys  on 
official  herd  improvement  registry 
test,  for  a  total  of  41  head,  had  an 
average  production  of  11,822.7 
pounds  of  milk  containing  460.9 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  senior  Holstein  herd  sire, 
Chasada  P.  B.  Rex  Canary  Walker 
894,113,  has  recently  been  proven. 
A  comparison  of  this  bull’s  five  tested 
daughters’  records  with  that  of  their 
dams  shows  that  the  daughters  had 
a  mature  equivalent,  two  X  -  305 
day  production  of  13,080  pounds  of 
milk,  477  pounds  of  butterfat.  This 
desirable  proven  sire  has  increased 
the  production  of  these  heifers  by 
1,546  pounds  of  milk  and  73  pounds 
of  butterfat  over  their  dams.  This 
bull  now  has  a  total  of  nine  daugh¬ 
ters,  with  complete  official  records, 
of  which  four  are  without  record  on 
their  dams;  the  average  for  which  is 
13,180  pounds  of  milk,  490  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

The  annual  student  cattle  show, 
consisting  of  a  fitting  and  showman¬ 
ship  test,  was  judged  by  John  A. 
Sims,  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeder’s  Assn.  The  Holstein  cham¬ 
pion  was  Robert  Weiss,  Freeport, 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.;  Robert  also 
went  on  to  win  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  in  this  test.  The  Guernsey  cham¬ 
pion  was  John  Gibbons,  Rockville 
Center,  also  of  Nassau  County. 

R.  W.  D. 


Properly  Cooled  Milk 
is  Healthy  Milk  . . . 
Profitable  Milk 


Many  states  now  have  laws  re¬ 
quiring  milk  to  be  cooled  to  50°F 
or  less.  Other  states  are  now  con¬ 
templating  similar  sanitary  codes. 
Regardless  of  man-made  ordi¬ 
nances,  there  is  the  law  of  nature 
which  breeds  bacteria  by  the 
billions  when  milk  stays  warm. 
Only  properly  cooled  milk  is 
quality  milk. 


WESTINGHOUSE  FRONT- DOR  MILK  COOLERS 
CUT  LABOR  .  .  .  CUT  REJECTIONS  - 

FRONT-DOR  MODELS  ...  4,  6  or  8-can  storage  capacity  now 
available.  Built  for  quick  slide-in  .  .  .  slide-out  with  easy  loading 
at  baseboard  level.  Stops  backaching  lift-iu  and  haul-out.  Fastest 
cooling  milk  coolers  on  the  market;  below  50°F  in  one  hour  or  less. 

EASY  TO  SERVICE  .  .  .  Servicing  is  seldom  required.  But  if  neces- 
sary,  the  Drop-In  Refrigeration  System  is  easy-in,  easy-out ; 
replaceable  with  spare  unit  to  insure  continuous  milk  cooling. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  .  .  .  Ten  Immersion-Type  Coolers;  a  size  for 
every  need  from  2  cans  to  10  cans. 


New  England  Notes 


Comparative  freedom  of  Maine 
cattle  from  Bang’s  disease  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Maine  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Two  thousand  cattle  were 
tested  in  Sagadahoc  County  and  only 
one  Bang’s  disease  reactor  was  found. 
In  ^  Aroostook,  Bang’s  disease  re¬ 
vealed  only  27  reactors  in  tests  of 
8,600  cattle. 

“Seed  potatoes  grown  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Maine  State  Seed 
Potato  Board  passed  the  best  Florida 
test  in  the  history  of  our  program,” 
says  Erlon  L.  Newdick,  of  Augusta, 
secretary  of  the  board.  “Seventeen 
of  the  20  lots  tested  in  Florida  were 
absolutely  clean.  Only  three  samples 
showed  any  disease  at  all,  and  they 
were  well  under  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.”  Seed  board  employees 
harvested  17,113  barrels  of  super¬ 
foundation  seed  last  Fall. 

Aphids  are  guilty  of  carrying  a 
serious  potato  disease,  leaf  roll,  from 
one  potato  plant  to  another,  thus 
spreading  the  disease.  Scientists  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Maine  Station  have 
just  made  a  survey  of  the  plants  on 
which  eggs  of  aphids  live  through 
the  Winter  and  have  found  an  un¬ 
usually  small  number  of  eggs.  This 
probably  means  better  quality  of 
seed  potatoes  grown  in  1952. 


Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  next  September. 
Objective  is  to  tell  the  story  of  4-H 
club  work  to  the  general  public 
through  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
and  special  activities.  More  than  500 
boys  and  girls  from  New  England 
and  New  York  State  will  take  part. 

Special  honors  came  to  Drr  Donald 
F.  Jones,  chief  geneticist  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  when  he  was  given  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  medal  was 
given  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Jones’ 
outstanding  work  in  breeding  and 
hybridizing  corn.  “Your  work  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  and  quality  of 
corn  is  one  of  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tions  that  has  been  made  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  country,”  said  the 
society  in  making  the  presentation. 


Martha  J.  Grace,  20  year  old  4-H 
Club  member  from  Swansey  Center, 
has  been  named  as  New  Hampshire’s 
1952  International  Farm  Youth  Ex¬ 
change  delegate.  Miss  Grace  is  a 
sophomore  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  She  will  spend  four 
months  this  coming  Summer  and 
early  Fall  in  foreign  countries. 

Maine  John  W.  Manchester 


Something  new  has  been  added  to 
the  activities  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  Agricultural  College  at 
Burlington.  The  first  Vermont  Town 
and  County  Days  to  be  held  at  the 
University  are  scheduled  for  April 
U2-3.  The  program  will  feature  well- 
known  speakers  on  such  varied  top¬ 
ics  as  health,  livestock,  field  crops, 
homemaking,  education,  government 
an  economics.  Both  rural  and  urban 
residents  will  find  the  program  of 
interest  to  them. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  has  proved  a  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  the  dairy  forage 
crops  grown  in  the  Champlain  Valley 
both  in  Vermont  and  New  York.  A 
forward  step  in  the  production  of 
trefoil  seed  was  taken  when  the 
Champlain  Valley  Seed  Growers 
Cooperative,  a  New  York  organiza¬ 
tion,  voted  to  admit  growers  living 
in  Vermont,  thus  including  the  whole 
Champlain  Valley. 

Plans  are  already  in  the  making 
tor  the  1952  4-H  Roundup  at  the 


*1  DON!  HAVE  MUCH  TO  OFFER  FOR  C0UAT- 
CRAl-BUT  WE  LIVE  ON  A  BUSY  ROAD, 
THERES  3  BIG  MUD  HOLES  IN  WALKING 
DISTANCE  AND  THE  RAINY  SEASON  IS 
ABOUT  TO  START." 


®"VEAR  GUARANTEE  PLAN  .  .  .  Covers  every  Westinghouse 

Hermetically-Sealed  System. 


FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  ...  See 


your  Westinghouse  Dealer  below 


NEW  YORK 


ALTMAR— George's  Electric  Shop 
AUBURN — Gamble  Appliances 
CAMDEN' — Kirch  &  Graves 
CANASTOTA — Canastota  Home  Equip.  Co. 

John  Pafka  &  Son,  R.  F.  3 
COPAKE— F.  L.  Link 
DOLGEVILLE  —  Producers'  Cooperative 
FRANKLIN — Hiller  &  Stilson  Hardware 
HOBART — George  Flower  &  Son,  Inc. 


MEXICO — A.  Bell's  Home  Furnishings 
ONEIDA — Ryan  Farm  Electric  Co. 
PULASKI — Lawrence  R.  Plante 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— D.  R.  Springer 
&  Sons 

SHERBURNE  —  R,  L.  Bramer  Electric 
STAMFORD — George  Flower  &  Son,  Ine, 
WALTON — Walton  Farm  Supply 
YOUNGSVILLE — Albert  C.  Berberich 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQU1PA — Walter’s  Farm  Service 
ARMSTRONG — Parker  Equipment  Co. 
BEAVER  SPRINGS — Thomas  Electric 
BUTLER — General  Mills,  Inc. 

CLARION — C.  M.  Dunlap  Hardware 
DAMASCUS— Carl  A.  Fuchs 
DOYLESTOWN — Young  and  Bowman 
EAST  BANGOR — George  Reagle 
HONESDALE— W.  F.  Goring 

Erk  Hardware  Co. 
KLINGERSTOWN— Ray  Knorr 
KITTANNING — James  McCullough  &  Son 
LANCASTER — D.  B.  Brubaker 
Ross  B.  Witmer 


LEBANON — Marvin  J.  Horst,  Route  .1] 
LEECHBURG — Freilino's  Appliance 
LENHARTSVILLE— C.  A.  Lesher  Berks  Co. 
MANHEIM — Paul  R.  Mummau,  Route  3 
NEW  BETHLEHEM — New  Bethlehem 
Wallpaper  &  Paint 
NEW  BRIGHTON— Diamond  Milling 
Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  CASTLE — Castle  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
POTTSTOWN — Miller  C.  Long,  Route  „lj 
SYBERTSVILLE — Conyngham  Valley 
Farmers’  Exchange 

WALNUTPORT— Indianland  Appl.,  R.  2 


MAINE 

NORTH  BERWICK  —  Ridlon's  Plumbing  &  Hardware 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CONCORD — Merrimack  Farmer’s  Ex.,  Inc.  GRAFTON — Farmers'  Feed  &  Supply 
COON — Farmers'  Feed  &  Supply  LEBANON — Farmers’  Feed  &  Supply 


VERMONT 


ADDISON — Estate  of  T.  K.  McGovern 
General  Mills 
BRANDON — General  Mills 
CALEDONIA — Checkerboard 
CAMBRIDGE  — Estate,  T.  K.  McGovern 
CHITTENDEN  — Hoyt  Burt 
ENOSBURG  FALLS— Hoyt  Burt 
ESSEX — Checkerboard 


FRANKLIN— Hoyt  Burt 

LAMALLE  —  Estate  of  T.  K.  McGovern 

ORLEANS — Checkerboard 

RUTLAND — General  Mills 

ST.  JOHNSBURY  — Checkerboard 

WASHINGTON — Farmers  Grain  &  Feed 

WINDSOR  —  Farmers  Grain  &  Feed 


you  can  be  sure. ..if  its Westinghouse 
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“C”  Models  are  equipped  with  V  corn  hopper 


“0”  Models  with  Corn  Drag  and  Discharge  Chute 


Send  free  folder  describing  the  versatility 
and  convenience  of  Smoker  elevators. 

Name _ _ 

P.  O _ 

R.  D. _ State _ 

0  DEALERS — check  here  for  special  information. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  .  ACID  RESISTANT  •  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that!  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE,  MORE  SAFETY— 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman's  Choice 
for  more  than  45  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY  • 

BOX  C-45,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 


WHY  —  when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control  Serv¬ 
ice  GUARANTEES  you 
immediate ,  lasting  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
trouble^? 

Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want  —  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools  — 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  arid 
insurance  companies  recommend  Sykes 
Control. 


Najtlon-wJdg  service  in  over  300  cities. 


FREE  folder  R-l  *«  h  ow  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  immediately”.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 


SUITE 

557 


LITTLE 

BLDG. 


$0  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Market  News  and  Prices 

_ 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  March  3,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  of  fowls 
and  pullets  at  Long  Island  City 
Terminal  were  moderate,  caponettes 
liberal,  other  classes  light.  Demand 
slow  for  turkeys;  good  for  best  pul¬ 
lets  and  fowls;  moderate  for  capon¬ 
ettes,  slow  for  fryers.  Market  steady 
for  pullets,  and  ..fowls;  fryers  weak. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.,  Fowl 

—  Black,  under  6  lbs.  few  35  cents; 
6-7  lbs.,  32-34  cents;  other  heavy 
types  6-7  lbs.,  few  32-33  cents;  Leg¬ 
horn,  25-26  cents.  Pullets  —  Cross, 
5  lbs.  and  up  48-50  cents;  4%-5  lbs., 
45-46  cents;  Black,  5  lbs.  and  up  45 
cents.  Caponettes  —  Rock,  4-4  %  lbs., 
best  41-44  cents;  average  quality  40- 
41  cents;  3V2-4  lbs.,  36-38  cents; 
Cross,  4-4  V2  lbs.,  38-40  cents.  Turkeys 

—  Young  Hens,  Bronze  few  55-58 


Cows  —  Choice  $26.25-27;  Good 
$25.25-26;  Common  and  Medium  $19.- 
50-24.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$19.50-24;  Canners  $16-19.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.,  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.,  $33-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.,  $25-32; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.,  $32.- 
50-34;  Common  and  Medium  800-1050 
lbs.,  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $41-43; 
Medium  $32-37;  Cull  and  Common 
$15-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Local  Spring 
Lambs  $29.50-30-50;  Medium  to  Good 
Lambs  $27-29;  Common  Lambs  $19- 
23;  Ewes  (all  weights)  $5.00-17. 

Hogs  —  Good  and  Choice  160-180 
lbs.,  $14-17;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.,  $16-18.50;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.,  $18.50-19;  Good  and  Choice 
220-250  lbs.,  $18.50-19;  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.,  $18-18.50. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 


NEW !  One  Man  Hydraulic 
TIMBER  HOIST 

Lifts  logs  up  to 
30  inch  dia.  so 
sawing  can  be 
done  without 
pinching  or  saw¬ 
ing  into  ground. 

Over  two  ton 
capacity.  Wt.  40 
lbs.  Pulls  posts 
and  used  as 
tractor  jack,  etc. 

Price  F.  O.  B. 

$49.50  without 
tongs.  Complete 
$58.50.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Pat  Pend- 
'ing, 

EARL  MANGUS 
Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 

CURE  MASTITIS 

Amazing  new  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Peni- 
cillin  plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases.  Made  by  one  of  Nation's 
leading  Pharmaceutical  firms.  BUY  IT  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  AND  SAVE.  $5.95  PER  DOZEN  TUBES 
POSTPAID.  AUBEOMYCIN  $6.25  Dozen. 

A,  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC., 
HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
bred  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  To  lamb  in  March  and 
April.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE: TEN  REG.  SH ROPSH I  RE  BRED  EWES 
Two  to  four  years;  one  two  year  old  RAM  not 
related.  R.  C.  MILLER, 

BALLSTON  LAKE,  ROUTE  2,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  apples  at  Washington  St.  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  in  light  to  moder¬ 
ate  receipt.  Trading  was  fair.  Market 
steady.  Most  quotations  are  on  com¬ 
mon  storage  stock.  Apples  —  Hudson 
Valley,  (U.  S.  No.  1  Grade  unless 
otherwise  indicated)  McIntosh  east¬ 
ern  box  2%  in.  up  $2.00-2.50;  in. 
min.  $1.25;  Delicious  2 1/2  in.  min. 
$3.50;  fair  $2.50-3.00;  Baldwins  3  in. 
up  $3.00;  Romes  3  in.  min.  $3.00,  2% 
in.  min.  $1.75-1.90;  N.  W.  Greenings 
2%  in.  up  $2.50;  Northern  Spy  3  in. 
min.  $2.50-3.00;  Cartons,  Cell,  pack, 
McIntosh  96S  $3.00,  112S  $2.75,  150S 
$2.25.  Lake  Champlain  Sect.,  U.  S. 
fancy  layer  pack,  McIntosh  eastern 
box  3  in.  min.  $3.00-3.25,  2y2  in.  min. 
$2.75-3.00. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  light. 
Trading  was  fair.  Onions  were 
stronger.  Others  steady.  Beets  — 
Long  Island,  Topped  bu.  bskt.  $1.75. 
Cabbage  —  Florida,  Domestic  1  %  bu. 
box  $1.50-2.00.  Carrots  —  Long 
Island,  Topped  and  washed  bu.  bskt. 
$2.75-3.00;  50  lb.  sk.,  large  $2.00. 
Celery  Root  —  Topped  y2  bu.  bskt., 
$1.00-1.25.  Onions  —  Oswego  -  Elba 
Sect.,  Yellow  Glob^  50  lb.  sk.,  $3.50- 
4.00,  large  4.25;  Canastota  Sect.,  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  50  lb.  sk., $3.40-3. 50;  Orange 
Co.,  Yellow  Globe  50  lb.  sk.,  $3.25- 
3.50.  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  Green 
Mountain  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  50  lb. 
sk.,  $2.15-2.30;  Size  B,  100  lb  sk., 
$2.00;  Katahdin,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A, 
50  lb.  sk.,  $2.15-2.30;  100  lb.  sk.,  $4.40- 
4.60;  Maine,  Katahdin,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2  in.  min.  100  lb  sk.,  $4.75-4.85;  Green 
Mt.,  $4.50. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  fairly  liberal.  De¬ 
mand  moderate.  Market  fully  steady. 
Large  Whites  per  doz.:  42-43  y2  cents. 
Medium  Whites  39 y2  cents;  Pullet 
Whites  34  y2  cents;  Large  Browns 
40-41  cents;  Medium  Browns  37 y2 
cents;  Pullet  Browns  34  cents. 

Live  Rabbits  —  Receipts  and  trad¬ 
ing  light.  Market  about  steady.  Prices 
per  lb.:  35-38  cents;  few  selected 
40  cents;  poor  small  and  heavy  25-30 
cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Recipts 
were  liberal.  Demand  slow,  market 
dull  and  weaker  for  small  bobs  and 
lightweight  calves;  steady  for  others. 
Prices  per  lb.:  few  choice  and  prime 
(skins  off)  60  y2  cents,  good  58% 
cents,  commercial  53 %  cents;  (skins 
on)  Utility  and  culls  (65  lbs.  and 
under)  2514-30  cents;  Utility,  70  lbs. 
and  up,  32-42  cents. 

Hay  Market  —  Two  and  three 
strand  wirebound  bales  per  ton:  Tim¬ 
othy  (1951  crop)  No.  1,  $41-42;  No.  2, 
$32-39;  No.  ,3,  $26-30. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any 

market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  March  3,  1952: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,290;  Calves  — 
577;  Hogs  —  1,663;  Sheep  —  174. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $36-37; 
Choice  $34-35.25;  Good  $32-34;  Me¬ 
dium  $31-32.50;  Common  $26-29. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$31-33.50;  Cutter,  Common  and  Me¬ 
dium  $22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolog¬ 
nas  $28-30. 


Prices  for  week  ending  February 
29,  1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  re¬ 
mained  generally  strong  with  most 
cows  selling  slightly  higher.  Demand 
was  active  and  supplies  increased 
considerably.  Prices  per  cwt.:  five 
Good  Holstein  steers  topped  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  $28.10-29.60.  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter  —  Good  grade  $26-28; 
Medium  $23.50-25.75;  Common  $21-' 
25;  Cows  —  Good  grade  $24-25,  top 
$26;  Medium  $22.50-24;  Cutters  $20- 
22;  Heavy  Canners  $18-20;  Light 
canners  $15-18.  Good  weighty  slaugh¬ 
ter  bulls  $28-29;  Medium  $25-27.50; 
Common  $18-24. 

The  calf  market  remained  steady 
with  supply  more  than  double  that 
of  last  week.  Demand  continues  ac¬ 
tive.  Prices  per  head:  Choice  vealers 
$90-112.50;  Good  vealers  $80-90;  Me¬ 
dium  $60-80;  Common  and  Culls  $35- 
60;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $26-43;  Bobs, 
60-85  lbs.,  $19-26;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs., 
$6.00-18.50. 

The  hog  market  remains  steady. 
Supplies  increased  over  last  week, 
but  are  still  relatively  light.  Demand 
is  fairly  active.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $15-17;  Heavy  sows 
$13-16;  Heavy  Boars  $8.00-10;  Shoats 
$11.50-16  each.  Small  pigs  $6.00-10 
each. 


RAISE  CHINCHILLA  GIANTS 


For  Quicker  Growth,  Bigger  Furs,  Larger  Profits. 

Guaranteed  Stock.  Reasonably  Priced. 

HORNER'S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  J. 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CB  A  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Flem.  Giants:  Young  stock  still  available.  Order  now 
while  wei  have  them, money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  )  1 .00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


-  WANTED  —  SEVERAL  MILK  GOATS  - 

BER».  KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS  For  Sale.  Choice  Quality 
Stock.  J.  SCANNELLA,  R.D.  2,  HIGHLAND,  N.Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


VISIT  THE 


ALL-STAR  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
107  Chester  St.,  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y.  Dickens  2-6177 


DOGS 


GENUINE 


RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


A.K.C.  Wire  Hair  FOX  TERRIERS,  IRISH  SET¬ 
TERS.  COCKER  SPANIELS.  MEIER.  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS.  NOXON  RD„  PO U G H  KEEPSI  E,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  — 
THREE  MONTHS  OLD.  REASONABLE 
MARVIN  MULBURY,  SCHOHARIE.  NEW  YORK 


»~>i;rebred  cocker  pi  ps  ANI»  dors 

A.  Non-Repistered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  March  3,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New 
York. 

Dairy  type  Cows  and  Bulls  —  Mar¬ 
ket  closed  mostly  steady.  Good  dairy 
type  slaughter  cows  $22-23;  bulk  of 
Cutters  $20-21.50;  heavy  meaty  type 
up  to  $22;  fat  yellow  cows  $17-20.50; 
Canners  $17-19.50;  top  $20;  Good 
dairy  type  slaughter  heifers  $26-27;  a 
few  yellow  heifers  at  $28;  Common 
$23-25;  Good  weighty  sausage  bulls 
$26-27.50;  top  $28-29;  Medium  $24- 
25.50;  lightweight  Cutters  $21-23.50. 

Calves  —  Market  weaker  and  $1.00- 
2.00  lower.  Market  decline  on  Com¬ 
mon  and  Culls.  Clearance  good. 
Choice  calves  $41-42;  extreme  $43 
early;  Good  $37-41;  Medium  $29-37; 
Common  $23-28;  Culls  $15-22  depend¬ 
ing  on  weight  and  quality. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active.  Rail  hogs 
averaging  170-225  lbs.  $18.50-19;  Good 
to  Choice  nearby  hogs  averaging 
170-225  lbs.  $18-18.50,  top  $18.75; 
sows  averaging  350  -  425  lbs.  fully 
steady  at  $13.50-14.50;  430  lbs.  up 
$13-14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand  slow, 
market  weaker  and  50  cents  lower. 
Choice  lambs  averaging  100  lbs.  $28; 
heavier  weights  $27;  Good  clips  $25. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  March  3,  1952: 

Cows  —  Common  $16.50-19;  Medi¬ 
um  $19-21;  Good  $21-23.50.  Market 
steady  to  50  cents  better,  supply 
good,  demand  strong.  Calves  —  Com¬ 
mon  $14.50-20.50;, medium  $20.50-26; 
Good  $26-36.  Market  50  cents  off  in 
snots,  supply  good,  demand  easy. 
Hogs  —  Sows  $14-16.25;  Barrows  and 
Gilts  $15.50-18.75.  Market  50  cents 
off,  supply  fair,  demand  slow. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  AKC  registered 
litter,  championship  bloodlines,  beautifully  marked. 
L.  Royal  Stone,  R.  I.  Clyde,  N.  Y.  (Kennel  Rose  N.Y.) 


Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins.  N.Y. 


rni  i  ir  pitppieqmrs-  james  howland 

lULLlt  rurrltj  WALTON.  NEW  YORK 


-  DOGS  —  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - - 

AKC,  Beauties.  MRS.  AMALIA  CRAGO, 

EAST  GREENBUSH,  N.  Y.  Tel:  Albany  77-2218 


BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
Reasonable.  HILLCREST  FARM.  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  (irove  (Tty.  Penns. 

-  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - - 

4-5  Months  Old.  $30-$35  each. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


—  PEDIGREE  FEMALE  BEAGLES  AND  PUPS  — 
ARTHUR  FRICKENSTEIN,  BRANT  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
O.  I.  C.  CROSSED.  


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  hoars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM.  R,  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


- CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS  - 

For  Sale  BOARS.  GILTS  also  6-8  weeks  PIGS. 
S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BRED  GILTS 
GOOD  SIZE.  FARROWED  JUNE,  ’51 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  SERVICE  BOARS  AND 
GILTS.  CLIFFORD  LE  VAN, 

ROUTE  I,  MILTON, 


FALL 

PENNA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


20  GILTS  to  FARROW  in  APRIL  and  MAY  $750° 
FRANCIS  BAKER,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J- 
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News  from  New  Jersey 


William  Brainard  of  Far  Hills,  a 
breeder  of  Angus  beef  cattle,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Cooperative 
Inter -Breed  Cattle  Assn,  of  New 
Jersey  at  its  recent  annual  meeting 
in  Somerville.  He  succeeds  Thomas 

H.  Benton  of  Madison.  The  new  vice- 
president  is  Williams  S.  Gulick  of 
New  Brunswick.  E.  J.  Perry,  Exten¬ 
sion  Dairyman  of  Rutgers  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  Frank  C. 
Pettit  of  Woodstown  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Porteus  of  Trenton  were  awarded 
citations  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  livestock  industry.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  were  given  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  dairy  projects  connected 
with  their  vocational  agriculture 
classes  in  high  school.  Byron  Arm¬ 
strong  of  Bordentown  High  School 
received  the  $100  FFA  Foundation 
Award;  John  Roy  of  Newton  High 
School  got  a  $75  award;  William 
Aaronson  of  Bordentown  High  School 
was  given  $50,  and  Joe  Jones  of 
Woodstown  High  School  received 
$25.  Awards  were  given  by  the  dairy 
associations  to  the  following:  Frank 
Demeter,  Jr.,  Belvidere  High  School, 
$30  from  the  Holstein  Assn.;  Louis 
Luyber  of  Bordentown  High  School, 
$30  from  the  Guernsey  Breeders; 
August  Salkowski  of  Bordentown 
High,  $30  from  the  Jersey  Breeders; 
Fred  Planer  of  Belvidere  High  School 
$10  from  the  Brown  Swiss  Assn,  and 
Clifford  Hay  of  Bordentown  $10  from 
the  Ayrshire  Assn. 

The  New  Jersey  Holstein  Friesian 
Assn,  re  elected  Peter  P.  Van  Nuys 
of  Belle  Mead  as  president  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  Somerville 
last  month.  Other  officers  re-elected 
were:  viee-pres.,  Stanley  Roberts  of 
Montague;  secy.,  Enos  J.  Perry  of 
New  Brunswick;  and  treas.,  Sidney 

I.  DeHart  of  Belle  Mead.  Three  di¬ 
rectors  were  also  re-elected:  Arthur 
Curren  of  Cedar  Grove,  C.  V.  N. 
Davis  of  Somerville,  and  Alvin 
String  of  Harrisonville.  Willis  Conard 
of  Belle  Mead  was  awarded  a  pure¬ 
bred  calf  from  the  Van  Nuys  herd 
for  the  best  4-H  program.  Second 
place  winner  was  Connie  Storms  of 
Sussex  -who  received  a  show  box 
containing  a  blanket,  halter  and 
brushes.  Progressive  breeder  awards 
by  the  national  association  were 
made  to  Director  Davis,  Thomas  H. 
Benton  of  Columbia;  President  Van 
Nuys  and  Overbrook  Hospital,  Cedar 
Grove.  The  last  three  also  received 
certificates  for  cows  which  have 
completed  100,000-pound  production 
records.  100,000-pound  records  also 
were  awarded  to  Forsgate  Farms, 
Jamesburg;  Nicholas  Kelly,  Lebanon; 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;  William  W.  Phillips,  Milford; 
Vineland  Training  School  and  West- 
fall  Farm,  Montague. 

Serious  injury  to  a  considerable 
percentage  of  peach  buds  in  New 
Jersey  orchards  as  a  result  of  low 
winter  temperatures  has  been  report¬ 
ed  by  growers  throughout  the  State. 
Damages  range  from  10  to  40  per  cent 
for  some  varieties  in  Central  Jersey 
while  losses  from  60  to  100  per  cent 
prevail  for  some  varieties  in  South 
Jersey  orchards.  North  Jersey  also 
reports  spotted  damage  with  the  dif¬ 
ferences  largely  in  varieties  in  the 
same  orchard.  The  Winter  has  been 
considered  a  mild  one  by  most  grow¬ 
ers  and  the  injury  comes  as  quite  a 
surprise.  Growers  who  reflect  on  the 
probable  cause  seem .  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  trees  were  weaker  than 
usual  as  they  went  into  Winter.  This 
lack  of  vitality  may  have  been  due 
to  shortage  of  moisture  during  cer¬ 
tain  critical  periods  of  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  Growers  have  been  advised  by 
the  county  agents  to  go  light  on  trim¬ 
ming  on  varieties  where  bud  injury 
is  severe. 


The  recent  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  has  caused 
New  Jersey  veterinarians  to  be  alert¬ 
ed  by  the  Division  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  All  shipments  from  Canada 
since  February  18th  were  held  in 
strict  quarantine  by  the  Division  and 
all  cattle  kept  under  observation  for 
seven  days,  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease.  Most  of  the  Canadian 
imports  into  New  Jersey  originated 
in  Eastern  Ontario  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  1,500  miles  from  the  infected 
area  in  Canada.  The  last  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  New  Jersey  was  in 
1914  and  1915  when  50  herds  in  eight 
counties  became  infected.  About  1,300 
head  of  cattle  as  well  as  over  1,000 
sheep,  hogs  and  goats  were  lost  or 
slaughtered  before  the  outbreak  was 
suppressed  and  quarantines  were  re¬ 
laxed  in  1915. 


The  Garden  State  was  12th  among 
the  35  apple  producing  States  with 
its  1951  crop  of  3,200,000  bushels. 
Rome  Beauty  accounted  for  about 
one- third  of  the  total  crop.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  first  among  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  third  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  summer 
apples.  Next  to  Rome  came  Stayman 
and  Red  and  Golden  Delicious.  In  the 
national  total,  Delicious  ranked  first 
with  McIntosh  and  Winesap  follow¬ 
ing.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Give  Dairy  Cows  Enough 
Salt 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  free  choice 
feeding  of  salt  to  farm  animals  is 
practiced  on  many  farms,  indications 
are  that,  throughout  the  country, 
dairy  cows  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  farm  stock,  should  consume 
much  greater  amounts  of  salt  per 
year,  for  optimum  health  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  than  they  now  receive.  \ 

It  is  common  practice  to  add  one 
pound  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of 
ground  grain  for  livestock  and,  in 
addition,  to  allow  animals  to  consume 
salt  as  desired  from  a  salt  block  or 
loose  in  a  box  or  trough.  Under 
these  conditions  a  milking  cow  will 
consume  from  one  to  four  ounces  of 
salt  per  day,  or  from  22.8  to  over  91 
pounds  per  year. 

Cornell  University  cows,  in  a  test 
on  pasture  in  1949,  were  given  loose 
salt  and  consumed  it  at  the  rate  of 
1.1  ounces  daily,  or  25  pounds  yearly, 
those  given  block  salt  ate  one  ounce 
daily.  They  also  had  one  per  cent 
salt  in  their  concentrate  feed.  The 
highest  producers  require  the  most 
salt  because  every  ounce  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  contains  salt  which  can  come 
only  from  the  cow’s  body,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  replaced.  Cows  need 
more  salt  on  pasture  than  on  dry 
feed.  When  the  cows  on  pasture  at 
Cornell  were  not  given  salt  in  their 
grain,  they  ate  two  and  eight-tenths 
ounces  of  loose  salt  daily,  and  one  and 
five-tenths  ounces  daily  from  blocks. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  S.  M.  Bab¬ 
cock  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
reported  that  a  1,000  pound  dairy 
cow  needed  a  minimum  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  per  day 
for  body  maintenance,  and  one  ounce 
of  salt  extra  for  each  33  and  one- 


third  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

The  best  way  to  make  sure  that 
cows  will  receive  enough  salt  is  to 
mix  one  per  cent  salt  in  their  con¬ 
centrate  feed  and  then  allow  them 
free  access  to  all  the  additional  salt 
they  want.  Some  will  eat  less  than 
others.  Livestock  will  eat  more  feed 
when  allowed  salt,  because  it  tastes 
better,  which  will  result  in  greater 
and  more  efficient  production. 

C.  D.  Looker 


Protest  Against  Electric 
Utility  Costs 

We  are  one  of  the  7,500  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  who,  according  to  public  utility 
statistics,  are  without  electric  power. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  other  fami¬ 
lies  face  the  same  problem  we  do. 
Shall  we  continue  without  electric 
power,  or  shall  we  place  ourselves  in 
bondage  to  the  local  power  company 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives? 

Ten  years  ago  we  eagerly  signed 
up  with  R.  E.  A.  and  were  promised 
electric  service,  as  were  all  our 
neighbors.  Then  the  local  utility 
stepped  into  the  picture,  promising 
to  carry  out  the  electrification  pro¬ 
gram.  Through  the  years  we  saw 
ourselves  hemmed  in  by  highlines 
but,  when  they  finally  got  around  to 
us,  there  was  a  price  to  be  paid  — 
$169  “surtax”,  to  be  paid  annually 
and  forever. 

That  sum  is  demanded  from  each 
of  two  families  for  a  line  less  than 
one  mile  long.  That  means  within  10 
years’  time  this  company  receives 
twice  the  cost  of  construction  (we 
checked  construction  costs  with  a 
nearby  electrical  co-op.),  plus  the 
profit  made  on  their  commodity. 

We  w'ould  like  to  know  why? 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  c. 


ond  Pending 
Trade- Metli  >(A. 
U  1  Pat  0(1. 


EASYANGLING 
OF  FRONT  AND 
REAR  GANGS! 

For  most  efficient 
discing,  angle  of  gangs  should  be  adjusted 
to  each  soil  condition  —  and  that's  the  kind 
of  engineered  construction  you  get  in  the 
COBEY  Hydra-Flex  Disc.  Easily  angled  in 
steps  from  0  to  20  degrees  -  giving  you 
constant  control  of  penetration  depths. 


HYDRA-FLEX 

DISC 

is  made  in  sizes 
to  match  any 
tractor.  Return 
coupon  today 
for  complete 
information. 


EASY ,  SPEEDY  TRANSPORTATION! 

By  touching  the  control  lever,  wheels  are  lowered  hydraulically. 
This  lifts  disc  gangs  from  the  ground  so  that  the  COBEY  Hydra- 
Flex  can  be  towed  on  its  roller-bearing,  rubber-tired  wheels 
from  field  to  field  at  time-saving  speeds.  No  bothersome  load¬ 
ing  or  unloading  —  no  dulling  or  injury  of  disc  blades. 

FLEXIBLE  FRAME  AND  GANGS! 

Designed  for  level  cutting  —  no  ridging. 

The  COBEY  Frame  is  flexible  and  disc  gangs  are  mounted  on 
the  frame  in  a  manner  which  lets  them  flex,  giving  a  rocking 
action.  Thus,  any  gang  will  ride  over  most  imbedded  stones  or 
roots,  preventing  damage  to  the  discs. 

THE  C0BEY  CORPORATION  Dep*-  NY-32  Gallon,  Ohio 

n 

i 
i 
i 
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O  Hydraulic  lift  Discs 
O  Power  Driven  Spreaders 
O  Convertible  Farm  Wagons 

□  Wagon  Gear  and  Boxes 

□  Disc  Harrows 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Pulverizers 

□  Rotary  Hoes 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  NY-32  Gaiion,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 


Name- 


Address 


City 


Staff* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  I ik«,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ny-3 


Solves 

Water  System 
Problems 


Je  sure  to  get  this  book  that  shows  how  J  acuzzi 
ipeedi-Prime  Water  Systems  can  be  used  effi- 
iently  with  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Learn  why 
Speedi-Prime  is  quiet,  easy  to  install  and 
ervice,  self-priming,  economical  and  depend¬ 
able.  Available  as  vertical  or  horizontal 
tump.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  or  send  coupon. 


SEND 


COUPON 


TODAY 


FREE  BOOK  SAVES 


YOU  MONET 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

NAME _ _ 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  address - 

□  Deep  well  turbine  CITY  _ — - 
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Calf-Pab  mixes  easily 
•  •  § 
with  water  —  comes  > 

with  valuable  mois-  S  , 
♦ure- proof  polyethy-  f  ; 
lene  inner  bag  useful  * 
for  storing  meat,  ' 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  -  / 
Handy  plastic  meas-  ' ' 
uring  cup  included.  i 


Jflatcflfordjs  NEW 


•  55%  MILK  SOLIDS  •  Plus  MIRACLE  VITAMIN  B» 

•  i”‘Z.  VITAMIN  A  •  ANTIBIOTIC  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Main  Plant  and  Offices  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Nampa,  Idaho 


4,000 

U.S.P.  Units 


VITAMIN  D 

Ask 


•  and  All  Other  Essential  Nutrients! 

Your  Dealer!  Write  for  FREE  Literature!  DEPT.  1632 


RUPTURED  MEN 
SHOULD  MAKE 
THIS  TEST 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  doctor’s  in¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who 
will  test  it  a  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost. 
This  invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no 
elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfort¬ 
able  and  easy  to  wear.  After  using  it 
many  report  entire  satisfaction.  Any 
reader  of  this  paper  may  test  the 
doctor’s  invention  for  30  days  and 
receive  the  separate  $3.50  truss  at  no 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  invention — return  it,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  truss  for  your 
trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured  just 
write  the  Physician’s  Appliance  Co., 
9555  Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER- READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  ar» 
hour.FullyGuaranteed, 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116/  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


ijToOa  Week 
No  Down  Pay"'6" 
No  r"r™mg  C"  — 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Astringent  and  antacid  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  non-infectious  diarrhea  in 
livestock  and  poultry.  (Particularly 
recommended  for  young  calves) 

14  or.  can,  $1.00  at  your  dealer,  o  r  write 


Save  Un  to  25 °fo  on  Food 
Freezers  and  Milk  Coolers 

Famous  makes  you  know  and  can  depend  on.  Shipped 
directly  from  factory  to  you  with  Factory  Guarantees. 
Send  us  your  requirements  today  and  let  us  quote. 
You  Will  Be  Amazed  At  The  Savings. 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS  INC. 
HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office .  State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


The  Farm  Work  Shop 


The  new  editor  of  “The  Farm  Work  Shop”  column  is  Donald  E. 
Waite.  He  succeeds  B.  Klare  Sommers  who  is  now  on  a  sabbatical 
leave  from  the  New  York  Agricultural  School  at  Delhi.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Sommers  publicly  for  his  initiation  of  this 
department  some  two  years  ago,  and  especially  for  its  success  and 
expansion  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Waite  who,  with  this  issue,  assumes  the  duties  of  Farm  Work 
Shop  Editor,  is  Head  of  the  Construction  Department  at  the  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  in  Farmingdale.  A  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Waite  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  a  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree.  After  several 
years  as  Director  of  Art  in  the  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  high  school, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Farmingdale  in  1946. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Waite  to  our  editorial  staff  and  are  confident 
of  the  continued  successful  expansion  of  “The  Farm  Work  Shop.” 


Mortar  and  Concrete  Mixes 

I  plan  to  ldy  some  cement  blocks. 
How  many  buckets  of  sand,  lime  and 
cement  should  I  use  to  make  a  good 
mortar  mixture?  How  many  buckets 
of  cement,  sand  and  lime  should  I 
use  to  plaster  over  these  blocks? 
Can  the  mixture  you  give  me  be 
used  inside  and  outside  for  plaster¬ 
ing  on  blocks? 

'  I  also  plan  to  put  in  a  concrete 
walk  and  a  foundation.  j.  c.  m. 

A  good  mortar  mix  for  hollow 
masonry  units  is  one  part  Portland 
cement,  %  part  lime  putty,  and  three 
parts  sand.  This  proportion  is  by 
volume  and  the  sand  is  measured  in 
a  damp  loose  condition.  This  mixture 
is  suitable  for  foundation  walls  laid 
with  hollow  concrete  block.  For  ex¬ 
terior  walls  above  ground,  a  mortar 
having  a  higher  degree  of  work  abil¬ 
ity  may  be  desired.  A  good  mixture 
would  be  one  part  Portland  cement, 
one  part  lime  putty,  and  five  to  six 
parts  sand.  This  is  a  general  all-pur¬ 
pose  mortar  suitable  for  hollow  or 
solid  masonry  units  above  foundation 
walls. 

If  you  want  a  waterproofing  ce¬ 
ment  plaster,  the  recommended  mix¬ 
ture  is  one  part  Portland  cement  to 
three  parts  sand.  This  mixture  can 
be  used  inside  and  outside.  A  good 
job  will  usually  consist  of  two  base 
coats  each  about  %  inches  thick  and 
a  finish  coat  approximately  inches 
thick  using  a  1:3  mixture  throughout. 

A  good  serviceable  mixture  of  con¬ 
crete  for  most  work  such  as  floors, 
steps,  basement  walls,  and  walks  is 
one  part  Portland  cement,  214  parts 
sand,  three  parts  gravel  plus  approx¬ 
imately  five  gallons  of  water.  If  the 
sand  is  very  wet,  decrease  the  water 
one  gallon.  Too  much  will  greatly 
reduce  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  concrete. 

A  concrete  walk  should  never  be 
less  than  four  inches  thick  if  exposed 
to  the  weather.  If  heavy  animals  are 
walking  on  it,  the  thickness  might 
be  increased  to  five  inches  especially 
if  the  base  is  not  good. 

It  is  good  practice  to  keep  the  top 
of  the  walk  about  two  inches  above 
the  final  grade  of  your  lawn;  also 
pitch  the  walk  slightly  to  one  side, 
a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  is  sufficient 
to  give  good  drainage. 

Be  sure  that  you  keep  the  concrete 
wetted  down  for  about  seven  days 
for  caring.  Straw  or  sand  will  form 
a  good  cover,  which  can  be  hosed 
as  necessary. 


Cesspool  vs.  Septic  Tank 

Do  you  have  any  information  on 
cesspool  building?  c.  h.  w. 

Although  cesspools  are  cheap  to 
construct,  they  are  usually  unsatis¬ 
factory  after  some  time  has  passed. 
Cesspools  depend  on  seepage  in  the 
soil  that  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
walls  to  dispose  of  the  liquids.  Even 
in  sandy  loose  soil  the  pores  of  the 
soil  soon  become  clogged  with  solids 
and  the  cesspool  overflows.  Empty¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  will  not  clean  out 
the  soil  in  the  surrounding  ground 
and  the  overflowing  will  occur  soon 
again. 

The  most  sanitary  and  effective 
disposal  of  sewage  for  private  or 
rural  areas  is  the  septic  tank.  The 
essential  parts  of  a  septic  tank  system 
are;  1  —  The  house  sewer  which  is 
a  watertight  pipe  line  from  the  house 
fixtures  to  the  septic  tank;  2  —  The 
septic  tank  which  i§,  a  watertight 
tank  in  which  the  solids  are  acted 
upon  by  anaerobic  bacteria.  The 
heavy  particles  settle  to  the  bottom 
as  sludge  and  the  lighter  particles 
rise  to  the  surface  as  scum.  The 
liquids  pass  out  into  the  effluent 


sewer;  3  —  The  effluent  sewer  which 
is  a  watertight  pipe  leading  the  liq¬ 
uids  from  the  septic  tank  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  box;  4  —  The  distribution 
box  which  is  a  watertight  box  that 
directs  the  liquids  into  the  several 
pipes  of  the  leaching  field;  and  5  — 
The  leaching  field  or  disposal  field 
consisting  of  open  joint  clay  tile  pipe 
laid  in  loose  gravel  trenches  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  the  liquids  into 
a  large  drainage  area. 

A  well  designed  septic  tank  can  be 
built  that  will  give  many  years  of 
satisfactory  service.  The  sizes,  con¬ 
struction  details  and  location  data 
are  in  the  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1950, 
“Sewage  and  Garbage  Disposal  on 
the  Farm”;  for  sale  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  price  10  cents. 


To  Get  Rid  of  Chimney  Soot 

After  reading  W.  B.  G.’s  letter  on 
“Soot  In  Chimney”,  I  thought  our 
experience  with  the  same  trouble 
might  help  him. 

We  burn  wood  in  both  cook  stove 
and  furnace,  until  the  real  cold  wea¬ 
ther  comes  and  then  we  burn  coal  in 
the  furnace.  While  burning  wood, 
the  inside  of  furnace  and  pipe  are 
covered  badly  with  a  glossy  crust  of 
what  we  usually  call  creosote,  so 
much  that  there  is  hardly  any  draft. 

Having  a  generous  amount  of  zinc 
on  hand,  my  husband  put  quite  a  lot 
on  a  hot  coal  fire  and  later  on,  when 
the  furnace  door  was  opened,  all  you 
could  see  was  a  mass  of  gray  filmy 
stuff  hanging  like  heavy  cobwebs  or 
curtains.  We  used  a  broom  to  sweep 
it  all  down  and  looking  outdoors  the 
snow  was  covered  with  what  looked 
like  small  hornets’  nests.  We  had  that 
condition  for  several  days  but  the 
results  were  a  clean  chimney  and 
plenty  of  draft.  We  burned  zinc  two 
different  mornings. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  means 
much  to  us  and,  if  this  experience 
will  help  W.B.  G.,  we  shall  be  very 
glad.  MRS.  N.  T. 

In  your  February  2  issue,  W.  B.  G. 
of  Connecticut  inquired  what  to  do 
about  soot  in  the  chimney. 

All  he  has  to  do  is  cut  a  hole  about 
a  foot  below  where  his  stove  connects 
into  his  chimney  —  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  diameter  and  place  a 
piece  of  perforated  metal  over  it  to 
give  it  air  to  mix  with  the  smoke. 
If  the  chimney  catches  fire,  he  must 
pull  out  the  stove  pipe  and  insert  a 
wet  bag  to  shut  off  air.  The  fire  will 
burn  slowly  and  not  crack  his  bricks. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  r.  h. 


‘OF COURSE  I  PLAN  TO  HELP  THE 
FARMERS/JUSTGIVEME  TIME- 
-I'VE  ONLY  BEEN  IN  OFFICE  FOR 
3 /a.  YEARS!" 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Problems  in  Sheep  Farming 

During  the  many  years  of  my  notes  bred  Merino-Dorset  ewe  is  just  about 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  have  as  ideal  for  both  wool  and  lamb  as 
often  mentioned  the  sheep  of  Warren  you  will  get.  The  Dorset  is  a  good, 
County,  at  one  time  probably  the  but  not  the  heaviest  shearer,  and  the 
largest  sheep-producing  county  in  the  Merino  is  not  the  heaviest  mutton 
State  of  New  York.  Now  there  is  type,  yet  it  is  the  best  shearer.  Breed 
widespread  interest  in  the  return  of  these  cross-bred  ewes  to  any  of  the 
the  woolies  to  our  northern  hills  good  mutton  type  rams  and  you  will 
which  have  long  been  abandoned,  and  not  be  disappointed  either  in  your 
have  grown  up  to  brush.  lamb  or  your  wool  crop.- 

We  who  are  anchored  on  the  farm  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  raising 
must  bring  to  that  particular  farm  sheep  or  lambs  for  the  block,  not 
some  kind  of  revenue  for  which  that  purebred  sheep  to  sell  for  only  breed- 
farm  is  best  adapted.  At  this  time  I  ing  purposes  which  is  an  industry  all 
know  of  nothing  better  than  sheep.  by  itself  and  one  which  the  average 

Sheep  thrive  in  all  parts  of  New  sheep  breeder  on  the  farm  will  not 
England,  particularly  on  high  land  be  interested  in,  although  here  is  a 
and  stony  farms,  where  crop  rotation  market  not  being  overdone  and 
is  not  profitable.  Clay  or  wet  ground  worthy  of  consideration, 
is  not  conducive  to  best  results  with  As  with  any  type  of  livestock  your 
sheep.  There  are  no  more  ideal  pas-  market-  is  the  first  consideration  al- 
tures  for  these  animals  than  the  foot-  ways.  So  far  as  sheep  are  concerned, 
hills  of  Northern  New  York.  Vermont  there  is  one  already  waiting  for  you 
once  led  the  world  in  the  production  and  in  all  probability  this  will  con- 
of  its  fine  Merinoes.  These  great  'wool  tinue.  There  will  surely  be  a  demand 
producers  were  popular  and  were  for  tender,  tasty  lamb,  and  wool  is 
shipped  to  about  every  country  in  one  of  our  staple  necessities, 
the  world.  -v  The  lambs  should  be  ready  for 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  sheep  them-  market  at  approximately  four 
selves,  either  in  Vermont  or  in  New  months.  A  ewe  in  good  flesh  will 
York,  that  caused  their  exit.  Rather  breed  any  time  from  late  August  un- 
was  it  because  of  changing  times  and  til  January.  Ovulation  occurs  in  the 
conditions.  Now  after  this  span  of  ewe  at  fairly  regular  intervals  of 
several  years  the  pendulum  swings  about  21  days  and  continues  through- 
back.  A  new  generation  has  since  out  the  months  mentioned.  Dorset 
come  into  being,  boys  are  returning  ewes  will  mate  any  month  in  the 
from  the  armed  forces,  and  some  year,  as  will  their  crosses  with  Mer- 
of  our  own  boys,  fed  up  on  city  jobs,  inos.  The  Tunis  and  Karakuls  also 
want  to  settle  back  home.  Some  of  breed  outside  regular  cycles  but  not 
the  older  folk  are  no  longer  able  to  as  readily  as  Dorsets. 
handle  the  dairy.  The  automobile  If  one  can  produce  a  part  of,  or 


The  Kenwood  Mills  Sheep  Farm,  located  near  Springwater  in  Livingston 
County,  New  York,  was  established  several  years  ago  in  cooperation  with 
Cornell  University  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  sheep  raising  in  the 
Northeast.  The  foundation  fine-wool,  grade  ewes  shown  were  purchased  as 
fall  lambs  in  car  lots  and  shipped  from  Wyoming.  This  project  has  proven 
to  be  highly  successful,  a  desirable  class  of  both  wool  and  mutton  has  been 

attained. 

has  linked  the  farm  close  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  market  itself  for  both 
wool  and  mutton  never  had  a  bright¬ 
er  outlook. 

Sheep  are  Scarce 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  local 
sheep  for  breeding  at  this  time  all 
of  us  will  find  a  problem  here.  If 
several  interested  would-be  sheep 
farmers  could  unite  and  bring  in  a 
carlot  of  western  range  ewes  and 
share  the  cost,  that  probably  would 
be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  start. 

Freight  and  express  rates  are  very 
high,  though,  and  must  be  figured 
in  the  initial  cost,  so  we  must  con¬ 
sider  this  matter  carefully. 

The  average  western  range  ewe  if 
well  selected  makes  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  build.  These  may  be 
had  in  either  the  black-faces,  or 
white-faces  which  are  largely  of  fine- 
wool  or  Merino  breeding.  Once  se¬ 
lected  and  settled  on  the  farm,  the 
next  step  is  their  mating.  Use  the 
best  black-faced  rams  you  can  buy. 

These  can  often  be  found  near  home, 
since  there  are  several  breeders  of 
purebred  animals  making  a  specialty 
of  selling  breeding  rams.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  often  carries  these  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

I  would  advise  buying  good,  reg¬ 
istered,  mutton  type  rams,  such  as 
the  Hampshire.  The  better  strains  of 
Hampshires  are  blocky,  with  a  good 
leg  of  mutton,  excellent  shearers, 
and  the  ewes  are  good  milkers.  They 
are  prepotent  enough  to  pass  along 
these  fine  qualities  to  even  the  first 
generation  of  lambs  and,  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  with  a  ram  of  the  same  breed 
and  you  should,  within  four  years 
you  will  have  practically  eliminated 
the  blood  of  those  foundation  ewes 
and  will  have  a  very  uniform  flock 
°f  heavy  producers. 

Oxfords  have  come  more  into 
iavor  during  the  past  decade;  they 
are  large,  and  are  big  shearers.  They 
^nature  a  little  later  than  the  Hamp¬ 
shires  yet  they  are  preferred  by 
many. 

..  Personally  we  like  the  Dorset- 
Merino  cross  the  best  of  all.  A  half- 


most  of  the  needed  .grain  on  the 
farm,  this  will  reduce  the  cost,  and 
thereby  increase  your  lamb  profits. 
In  this  case  early  lambing  may  be 
advisable.  Early  lambs  should  go  to 
market  in  the  late  Summer,  and  then 
the  ewe  has  a  longer  rest  period. 
However,  if  you  must  pay  a  high 
price  for  concentrates,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  breed  for  the  lambs  to 
come  shortly  after  the  ewes  go  to 
pasture.  In  so  doing,  you  can  elim¬ 
inate  most  of  their  expensive  grain, 
thus  leaving  a  greater  profit. 

Study  these  points  and  govern 
your  operations  so  as  to  bring  you 
the  most  money.  Early  lambing  re¬ 
quires  very  close  attention  while  the 
little  fellows  are  coming.  Pasture- 
born  lambs,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
only  to  be  watched  during  cold 
storms.  Ewes  that  lamb  on  pasture 
must  be  clipped  about  the  tail  and 
udder  before  going  out.  We  do  this 
regularly  with  all  our  ewes  in  the 
Spring.  It  saves  wool,  keeps  the 
sheep  clean,  helps  the  lamb  to  find 
the  teat  and  thereby  reduces  losses. 

On  most  of  these  old  farms  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  the  fence  problem  is  obvious¬ 
ly  one  of  the  first  to  consider.  I  find 
that  woven  wire  is  the  best  solution. 

Rotation  of  pasture  is  always  ad¬ 
visable,  yet  if  the  pasture  is  large 
enough  this  may  not  be  strictly  nec¬ 
essary.  Our  own  flock  goes  to  the 
hills  and  high  peaks,  and  seldom 
comes  down  during  the  entire  Sum¬ 
mer,  gaining  the  necessary  supply  of 
moisture  from  rainfall  and  dew  on 
the  sparse  highland  grasses.  We  won¬ 
der  how  they  do  it,  but  sheep  on  high 
pasture  in  Summer  seem  to  require 
but  little  water. 

There  is  a  place  for  a  small  flock 
on  many  of  our  New  York  farms. 
Definitely,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  our  sheep  population  during  the 
next  few  years.  Sheep  pay  well  for 
all  you  give  them,  but  if  you  do  not 
like  sheep,  or  are  looking  for  a  div¬ 
idend  without  much  effort  on  your 
part,  leave  the  sheep  alone. 

Willet  Randall 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


SO  EASY  TO  BUHD 
AMD  SO 
MANY  WAYS 

to  use  ns 


For  Big  Post-Free  Interiors 


choose  RILCO  UTILITY  RAFTERS 


Rilco  Rafters  provide  more  space 
at  lower  cost  than  any  other  type 
of  permanent  construction.  In 
half  the  usual  construction  time, 
they’ll  give  you  a  modern,  versa¬ 
tile  building  ideal  for  use  as  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  dairy  or  feeding  barn, 
poultry  or  hog  colony  house,  or 
general  storage.  Engineered  for 
strength  and  wind  resistance,  at¬ 
tractive  Rilco  buildings  can  be 
covered  with  any  type  roof  cover¬ 
ings.  Write  us  for  FREE  literature 
or  ask  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer 
for  details  and  prices. 


Strong  Rilco  Utility  Rafters  are  factory 
fabricated  from  finish-grade,  kiln-dried 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir  laminations  per^ 
manently  bonded  with  waterproof  resor¬ 
cinol  glue.  They  are  delivered  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  connection  hardware 
furnished,  ready  for  rapid,  labor-saving 
erection. 


RILCO 


WHXKS  WITH  HOOD 


RIUO/^^PRODUCTS,  INC 


601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  your  folder  telling  all  the  uses  of  Rilco  Utility 
Rafters.  I’m  interested  in  Q  Machine  Sheds  Q  Barns 
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Town _ 
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Poultrymen  Farmers 
Homeo  wners 

Now  you  can  Tar  your  Roofs  with  Hot  Tar.  With  our 
midget  portable  Tar  Heating  Units.  Kerosene  Fired.  Heats 
15  gallons. 

Some  Smart  young  Fellow  can  make  himself  plenty  of 
spending  Money  Renting  out  these  Units  to  the  Neighbors.  We 
will  supply  you  with  Address  where  you  can  obtain  the  paper 
and  Tar  Wholesale.  You  can  Rent  the  Unit  and  also  Sell 
the  Tar  and  Roofing  Paper. 

Total  cost  per  unit  $90.00 
$30.00  Cash,  Balance  C.O.D.,  F.O.B. 

ALBERT  CAHILL 

255  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  Phone  T.  R.  8-1415 


LOW  COST  SYSTEM  MAKES  MILKING  EASY 


PARTITION 

WALL 

BETWEEN  — 
T-33  AND 
MILKING 
AISLE 


DOOR  TO  BARN 


COWS  COME  INTO 
STALLS  FOR  THEIR 
CONCENTRATE.  NO 
HANDLING  NECESSARY. 


STRAINER  • 


■7-— ■>  _  VACUUM 


T-33  MILK 
REFRIGERATOR 


THE  0<dty  COOLER 
TAKING  MILK  DIRECT 

from 

to  @<za 


MILK  FLOWS 
DIRECT 
FROM  COW 
CAN 


MILK  HOUSE 


Enjoy  fully  automatic  milking,  without  stooping,  carrying  or  pouring.  No  heavy  cans  to  lift. 
Connect  milking  machine  to  your  T-33  Milk  Refrigerator  and  you  have  the  T-20  System  of  Milk¬ 
ing.  Milk  flows  direct  from  cow  to  can  —  Not  exposed  to  outside  air  —  starts  cooling  instantly. 
When  first  can  is  full,  milk  automatically  by-passes  to  next  can.  Keeps  milk  grade  high,  bacteria 
count  low.  Pays  for  itself  In  6  to  12  months.  Write  for  free  literature  and  installation  plans. 

Zero  Manufacturing  Co.  612-C  Duncan,  Washington,  Missouri 
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Closer  cultivation, 
more  protection 
for  young  plants 


YETTER 

Cultiguards 


Throw  away  your  half 
sweeps  and  fenders!  Cultiguards  protect, 
cultivate  and/or  hill  ALL  IN  ONE 
OPERATION.  Swept  back  wings  cut 
through  soil  instead  of  boiling  it  up  .  .  . 
permit  high  speed  cultivating.  No  fenders 
to  clog  up  or  obstruct  vision  —  you  cul¬ 
tivate  closer  and  better.  Guaranteed  not 
to  trash  up.  Will  not  ride  up  in  hard 
ground  .  . .  run  best  at  correct  2  "  depth  . . . 
leave  the  soil  loose  and  evenly  spread.  Fit 
all  standard  shanks.  Guaranteed  to  work 
in  your  field.  PRICED  LOW.  , Write  US 
for  complete  FREE  DETAILS. 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  518  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


AMAZING  COMFORT  — NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 

For  MIN,  WOMEN  end  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Ba 
sure  to  give  both  size  and  aide  when  ordering.) 
We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 


Over  300,000  Satisfied  Users! 


10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  gel 
blessed  relief. 

.  Delay  may  bo  sorlous  —  ORDfR  TODAY f 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-3,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Dupont  NYLON 
ELASTIC  HOSE 

SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

EXTRA  SHEER 
TWO-WAY  STRETCH 

Seamless,  so  sheer, 
with  full  fashioned 
heel,  look  like  regular 
hose.  Your  legs  look 
more  attractive.  2 

way  stretch  assures 
comfort,  protection. 

Irregulars  have  slight 
hard-to-see  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Full  length, 

Style  A;  knee  length. 

Style  B.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Money  Back 

Guarantee. 

Perfect  Qua!.  Irregulars 
Ea.  $4.95  Ea.  $2.95 
Pr.  $8.90  Pr.  $5.30 

Give  size,  style,  calf-measure  on  order 

549  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 
Dept.  R-3,  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


STYLE  B 


AM. MFG, CO. 
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_  NEW  16" 
^  lightweight  saw.  its 

L/MBINCj-WIMMING  MARVEl/ 

Deoler  Opportunity 

LOMBARD.  Dept  C 


DO  IT  EASIER -FASTER -BETTER 

mxiCSHA'IAr 

kFDUALLWW 


Walking  or  Riding  Tractor 

1%,  2J*.  3  and  5 
’  H.  P.  walking  trac¬ 
tors  for  all  large 
I  and  small  gardening. 

5,  8  and  12  H.  P.  rid¬ 
ing  models  that  will 
’  handle  good  sized  farms. 
Quality  built  for  50  years. 

All  wanted  tools  and  attachments.  See  the  Shaw 
dealer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOGS,  low  prices 
on  complete  Shaw  line.  Address 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 
4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
668-F  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  1 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Farmers’  Small  Share  in  Price  Rise  .  .  .  Oleo  Production  at 
Peak  .  .  .  New  Social  Security  Plan 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan 
last  month  told  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  that  farmers  got 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  raise  in  food 
prices  since  the  Korean  War  began. 
The  other  80  per  cent  went  into  all 
the  various  costs  after  the  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  leave  the  farm  and  before  they 
fianally  reach  the  consumer. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  monthly  parity  re¬ 
port  showed  that  farm  prices  had 
dropped  four  per  cent  between  mid- 
January  and  mid-February.  Farm 
production  and  living  costs  continued 
to  increase  so  the  parity  ratio 
dropped  to  an  even  100  per  cent  of 
parity,  lowest  since  June  of  1950. 

The  two  stories  seemed  almost  to 
be  one,  because  they  went  into  the 
same  jigsaw  puzzle  so  neatly,  and 
they  became  a  part  of  still  a  third 
story. 

The  third  story  is  one  of  recession 
(mild  depression)  in  the  midst  of 
history’s  largest  peacetime  expendi¬ 
tures  for  armaments.  Inflationary 
forces  almost  a  year  ago  suddenly 
lost  steam,  with  Michael  V.  DiSalle, 
then  price  control  chief,  giving  the 
price  control  program  full  credit. 
Much  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  have  vanished  as  prices 
of  most  commodities  fell  of  their  own 
weight  below  ceilings. 

As  March  began,  Government 
economists  were  frankly  puzzled. 
Bather  than  critical  shortages  of 
metals  for  the  defense  program,  some 
items  were  coming  into  fairly  good 
supply.  Allocations  of  scarce  materi¬ 
als  had  to  be  increased.  Despite 
screams  of  anguish  from  the  auto 
factories  .  .  .  and  much  actual  un¬ 
employment  .  .  .  and  appeals  for 
more  steel,  copper  and  aluminum  to 
make  more  cars,  the  auto  makers 
were  having  to  use  all  their  tricks  of 
salesmanship  to  sell  the  cars  they 
were  actually  able  to  make.  The 
same  story  held  for  television  sets, 
refrigerators  and  almost  all  other 
types  of  consumer  goods. 

In  the  farm  field,  butter,  wool  and 
cotton  were  among  the  products  to 
feel  the  same  deflationary  forces. 
Despite  the  critically  low  supplies  of 
butter  in  cold  storage  and  relatively 
low  current  production,  butter  prices 
never  broke  through  the  100  per 
cent  of  parity  mark  at  which  they 
could  legally  be  brought  under  price 
ceilings.  Nor  did  shortages  actually 
appear.  Cotton  and  wool  prices  went 
into  sudden  tailspins  from  which 
there  has  been  no  recovery. 

The  sudden  drastic  drop  in  the  av¬ 
erage  level  of  farm  prices  was  part 
of  the  general  picture.  And  Brannan’s 
analysis  of  where  the  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  food  prices  actually  went  is  also 
involved.  History  shows  that  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer  never  go  down  as 
much  as  prices  paid  farmers.  There 
are  too  many  rigid  costs,  such  as  labor 
and  transportation.  The  drop  in  farm 
prices,  then,  will  not  be  translated 
into  equal  drops  at  retail.  Which 
means,  in  short,  that  when  retail 
prices  go  as  low  as  they  were  pre- 
Korea,  the  farmer  will  be  getting 
less;  and  his  production  costs  will 
also  drop  less. 

The  deflationary  period  has  run 
for  about  a  year.  Nobody  knows 
whether  it  will  be  reversed.  Agree¬ 
ment  is  pretty  general  on  one  point, 
though.  We  have  been  having  our 
long-expected  depression,  but  it  has 
been  completely  nullified  by  the  giant 
rearmament  program.  If  inflationary 
pressures  should  return,  we  will  be 
in  the  position  of  having  a  depression 
without  knowing  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  farm  price  drop 
occurred  in  truck  crops,  eggs,  (poul¬ 
try  was  up,  but  only  seasonally), 
cotton,  lambs,  hogs,  (cattle  and  calves 
were  up),  feed  grains  and  hay. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee’s  three-pronged  investigation  into 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seems, 
to  be  splitting  into  three  parts.  The 
Committee  has  decided  to  put  aside 


without  action  for  awhile  its  pro¬ 
posed  look  into  mineral  rights  activ¬ 
ities  engaged  in  by  FCA  personnel. 
Investigation  of  grain  shortages  was 
postponed  at  least  until  the  middle 
of  this  month,  and  maybe  longer,  by 
removal  from  the  case  of  the  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  Co. 
which  uncovered  quite  a  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  a  similar  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Price,  Waterhouse,  while  finding 
many  things  which  could  not  stand 
the  light  very  well  in  their  RFC  in¬ 
vestigation,  were  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  one  Paul  Cotter,  RFC 
chief  of  investigations.  They  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  that  Cotter  be  employed 
for  their  grain- shortage  probe.  Cotter 
was  also  highly  recommended  by 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  (D.,  Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  subcommittee,  which 
pushed  through  the  RFC  investiga¬ 
tion  over  presidential  objections. 
Cotter,  also  a  former  FBI  man,  is 
forming  a  staff.  The  grain  shortage 
probe  will  be  delayed  until  he  is 
ready  to  take  hold. 

The  third  phase  of  the  proposed 
Committee  investigations  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  get  under  way  Wednesday, 
March  12,  with  the  usual  big  “if.” 
The  “if”  in  this  case  was  whether 
the  Senate  Committee’s  own  staff 
could  get  a  report  ready  by  the 
Wednesday  before  that  date.  This 
would  concern  rental  from  General 
Services  Administration  at  low  prices 
by  two  private  firms  of  storage  ac¬ 
commodations  which  they  turned 
around  and  rented  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  high  rentals. 

*  *  *  *  =H 

Over  a  billion  pounds  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  were  produced  in  1951,  a 
new  record  high,  while  butter  pro¬ 
duction  sagged  again.  Elimination  of 
the  Federal  tax  on  colored  oleo 
sparked  the  production  rise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
but  rising  consumption  of  margarine 
did  not .  entirely  cause  the  drop  in 
use  of  butter,  USDA  figures  reveal. 

The  1935-39  average  per-person 
consumption  of  butter  and  oleo  com¬ 
bined  was  19.6  per  year.  This  was 
down  to  16.3  pounds  in  1951,  and 
USDA  thinks  that  the  combined  use 
of  oleo  and  butter  will  drop  to  16 
pounds  this  year.  Use  of  butter  is 
expected  to  drop  again  this  year  — 
significantly,  more  than  use  of 
margarine  is  expected  to  rise. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  expec¬ 
ted  small  butter  production  this  year, 
part  the  increasing  competition  from 
oleo,  but  a  major  factor  is  the  drop 
in  potato  consumption.  Get  people 
back  to  eating  baked  potatoes  and 
they  will  use  a  lot  more  butter  in  the 
process. 

Farmers  and  all  types  of  farm 
labor  are  brought  into  the  social  se¬ 
curity  program  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  social  security  bill  introduced  in 
both  Houses  last  month.  Thus  the 
complicated  question  revolving 
around  farmers  and  social  security 
again  comes  to  the  Congressional 
foreground,  as  it  has  in  some  form  in 
each  of  the  last  several  years. 

In  1951,  Congress  put  only  the  more 
permanent  type  of  farm  hands  under 
socal  security,  but  the  last  serious 
attempt  to  get  migrant  and  tempo¬ 
rary  farm  help,  as  well  as  farmers 
themselves,  into  the  program  was  in 
1950.  That  effort  failed  because  farm¬ 
ers  showed  little  interest. 

This  is  another  year  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  result  will  be  different. 

$  *  $  $  $ 

The  bill  to  remove  the  ban  on  im¬ 
ports  of  fats  and  oils,  including 
butter  and  cheese,  was  reported  to 
t'he  Senate  once  again.  Badly  beaten, 
not  only  by  dairy  State  senators  but 
also  by  other  farm  bloc  members,  it 
still  does  not  stand  a  chance. 

The  administration’s  bill  to  extend 
emergency  economic  controls,  includ- 
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ing  price  controls,  does  not  contain 
this  ban  on  butter  and  fats  and  oils 
imports.  But  the  bill  last  year  did 
not  include  it,  either.  It  was  tacked 
on  as  an  amendment,  and  those  who 
favor  keeping  out  foreign  products 
of  these  types  are  confident  they  can 
do  it  again. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Total  supplies  of  fruits  for  the  first 
half  of  1952  are  larger  than  during 
the  same  period  of  1951,  according 
to  the  USDA. 

Apple  prices  to  growers  are  expec¬ 
ted  to  increase  a  bit  this  Winter  and 
Spring;  pear  prices  should  hold 
steady  or  even  climb  a  little  because 
cold-storage  holdings  are  22  per  cent 
below  average  and  16  per  cent 
smaller  than  last  year  at  the  same 
time;  strawberry  prices  may  also  be 
strong  because  of  six  per  cent  smaller 
acreage. 

Most  other  prices  will  range  from 
steady  to  weak,  according  to  USDA. 

#  %  #  #  ^  ❖ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
figured  out  sets  of  advice  for  each 
section  of  the  country  with  the  aim 
of  encouraging  greater  production  of 
farm  products  in  each  area.  North¬ 
eastern  farmers,  according  to  USDA, 
should  especially  cut  concentrates 
fed  to  low  producing  cows  and  should 
increase  crop  yields  so  as  to  provide 
more  roughage  and  grain  for  feed, 
with  increases  in  good  quality  rougn- 
age  most'  desirable.  Recommended 
are  “wider  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer 
and  other  proven  practices.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney  (D.,  Okla.) 
has  introduced  a  bill  asking  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  upstream  water  control 
methods  as  opposed  to  the  dam  sys¬ 
tem  for  preventing  floods.  He  says 
trapping  water  where  it  falls  adds 
farm  land,  as  compared  to  huge 
acreages  which  must  be  inundated 
for  dams.  He  says,  “In  Oklahoma  and 
in  a  few  other  States  projects  for 
such  upstream  flood  control  have 
been  started.  They  are  being  starved 
to  death  and  under  present  rate  of 
appropriations  it  will  be  25  to  50 
years  before  the  upstream  methods 
will  be  effective.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
continues  to  delay  action  on  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  “Nobody  agrees  on  nothin’.” 

Harry  Lando 


Books  Worth  Haying 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson... .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 


Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster. . . 3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson .  3.25 


Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 
Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford.  3.05 


A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr., .  2.75 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Country, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  2.00 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book, 

Elmer  Wheeler .  2.00 


Buying  Country  Property, 

Herbert  R.  Moral . .  1.49 


Agricultural  &  Business  Law  for 


the  Farmer, 

V.  O.  Braun .  1.00 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture, 

Theodore  H.  Fenske .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

Sales  Tax.) 
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The  Genesee  County  Farm  Forum 


The  desire  to  form  a  club  or  forum 
for  discussion  of  vital  problems  con¬ 
cerning  farmers  and  their  business, 
dates  back  much  farther  than  most 
of  us  realize.  In  searching  some  old 
records,  it  appears  that  as  long  ago 
as  1859  a  group  of  farmers  known  as 
“The  Groton  Farmers  Club  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  12”  was  organized  in 
Tompkins  County,  New  York.  They 
discussed  subjects  of  importance  to 
themselves  in  their  business,  such  as 
“What  is  the  best  kind  of  corn  to 
raise?”  and  “What  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  of  beef  cattle?”  —  ques¬ 
tions  that  in  the  main  are  still  un¬ 
answered. 

Later  on,  during  the  1880-1890 
period,  a  Farmers  Club  flourished 
here  in  Genesee  County,  with 
meetings  held  in  Batavia,  in  which 
my  father  participated.  These  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  and  distribute  infor¬ 
mation  among  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  arose  before  any  help  or  ad¬ 
vice  was  available  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Extension  Department. 

More  recently,  in  1921-22  this 
same  spirit  of  quest  for  learning 
and  improving  our  farm  practices 
led  some  of  the  more  progressive 
farmers  of  Genesee  County  to  secure 
help  from  the  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture  in  organizing  a  group  to 
study  their  farm  business  and  learn, 
if  possible,  where  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  or  losing  money  in  the  several 
farm  operations  they  were  conduct¬ 
ing.  This  group  of  only  10  farmers 
started  keeping  records,  and  in  1924 
the  “Genesee  Cost  Accounting  Asso¬ 
ciation”  with  a  gradually  growing 
membership  was  formed.  By  1927, 
53  farmers  were  employing  a  regular 
assistant  in  helping  with  their 
records,  and  by  1929  some  Monroe 
County  farmers  were  included  in 
what  was  then  called  the  “Western 
New  York  Farm  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  So  far  as  is  known,  that 
group  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
only  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world! 

By  1931  the  group  envolved  into 
the  “Genesee  County  Farm  Forum,” 
and  according  to  one  who  was 
familiar  with  this  development  and 
its  later  accomplishments:  “I  believe 
that  many  of  the  sound  movements 
in  agriculture  sponsored  by  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  Forum  had  their 
origin  in  some  of  the  'discussions  held 
by  this  group.  There  are  three  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  think  the  Genesee  County 
Farm  Forum  has  made  its  mark:  1 — 
The  Forum  was  started  by  a  group 
of  practical  farmers  rather  than 
being  “organized”  by  anyone  from 
Ithaca  or  Washington,  D.  C.;  2 — The 
discussions  were  never  planned  to 
prove  something  was  right  or  wrong, 
or  true  or  false;  and  3 — The  group 
always  stuck  to  their  original  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  would  never  go  on 
record  as  approving  or  disapproving 
anything  or  take  a  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Everyone  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
press  his  own  opinion  (most  of  them 
did),  and  each  individual  was  free 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions.” 

And  so  we  find  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  of  farmers  has  continued  on 
for  nearly  20  years,  meeting  during 
the  winter  months  and  discussing 
subjects  of  real  vital  importance. 
During  the  current  winter  we  have 
already  held  three  meetings  with 
a  committee  arranging  the  programs. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was 
held  with  our  congressman  speaking 
on  “Agricultural  Legislation  and 
Farm  policies  for  1952.”  The  second 
meeting  was  held  in  January,  with 
“Migrant  Labor”  as  the  topic.  Here 
we  had  a  panel  discussion  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  representatives  of  the 
county  law  enforcement  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  farmers  who  employ 
large  numbers  of  the  migrant  labor. 
It  was  agreed  that  overcrowding  in 
the  labor  camps  and  the  free  access 
to  intoxicants  were  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  crime  and  lawlessness 
existing  in  these  camps.  The  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  migrant  laborers  from 
year  to  year  brings  to  our  courts  and 
county  officials  a  corresponding'  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  criminal 
cases  and  resulting  county  expense. 
The  problem  merits  careful  study 
and  better  planning  for  the  benefits 
of  both  employer  and  employee  as 
well  as  the  general  public  —  the  tax¬ 
payer.  How  to  overcome  these  fac¬ 
tors  resulting  in  serious  troubles 
was  a  most  interetsing  subject  for 
discussion. 

At  the  February  meeting  Dr. 


Herrell  DeGraf  of  Cornell  spoke  on: 
“U.  S.  Food  Needs  and  Agricultural 
Policy.” 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
topics  discussed  at  these  meetings 
are  of  vital  importance  to  farmers 
and  were  chosen  by  them  with  the 
intent  to  improve  their  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  and  thus  not  only 
make  them  better  farmers,  but  in¬ 
crease  the  pleasure  and  profit  de¬ 
rived  in  carrying  on  their  business, 
and  contributing  to  making  farm  life 
more  attractive  and  worthwhile. 

The  records  show  that  Genesee 
County  was  the  first  to  organize  a 
Farm  Forum,  with  Orleans  County 
a  close  second.  Chemung  County  was 
the  first  to  set  up  a  Farm  and  Home 
Forum  of  agricultural  leaders  and 
their  wives,  and  Tompkins  County 
is  taking  steps  to  organize.  Other 
counties  considering  the  matter  are 
Erie.  Ontario,  Schuyler,  Tioga, 
Cayuga,  Broome,  Cortland,  Madison 
and  Chenango. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  this 
growing  popularity  that  these  groups 
of  farmers  are  aware  of  the  wisdom 
and  benefits  of  organizing  for  the 
open  discussion  of  their  problems  to 
their  own  mutual  advantage.  It  is 


Pasture  Is  What  You 
Make  It 

(Continued  from  Page  202) 
Kentucky  blue  grass  and  timothy; 
this  is  pastured  early  in  the  Spring. 
Another  eight-acre  field  is  seeded 
with  a  mixture  of  bromegrass  eight 
pounds,  and  one  pound  of  ladino 
clover,  to  the  acre;  this  field  is 
grazed  second.  Meanwhile  the  third 
field,  seeded  with  bromegrass  eight 
pounds,  alfalfa  eight  pounds,  and 
ladino  one  pound,  per  acre,  is  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  grass  to  be  cut  and 
baled.  The  aftermath  on  this  field  is 
grazed. 

'Pagget  turns  into  each  field  when 
the  crop  is  well  started,  and  leaves 
the  herd  there  until  the  next  field  is 
ready,  usually  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  When  the  herd  cannot  keep 
the  grass  down,  the  pasture  is 
clipped.  If  crop  is  heavy,  it  is  baled 
for  feeding.  He  seeds  with  oats  and 
has  had  no  trouble  seeding  brome¬ 
grass  with  that  grain.  The  soil, 
Ontario  loam,  is  limed  at  the  rate  of 
two  tons  per  acre  at  seeding  time.  He 
top  dresses  this  each  year  with  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  6-12-6  fertilizer. 
He  gives  his  improved  pasture  credit 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  herd’s  1951 
D.H.I.A.  average  of  448  pounds  of 
fat. 

Rowland  Farr,  Jr.,  of  Big  Flats, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  also  be¬ 
lieves  in  maintaining  good  pasture 
conditions  for  his  herd.  He  does  it 
by  using  good  pasture  grasses,  Su¬ 
dan  grass  if  necessary,  and  after- 
math.  At  present  he  is  reaping  the 
benefits  of  an  improved  10-acre  plot, 
right  back  of  his  barn,  which  sup¬ 
plies  him  with  good  pasture  for  his 
28  Holsteins.  He  reseeded  it  in  1950. 
The  former  sod  had  been  down  six 
or  eight  years,  so  Farr  topdressed 
it  liberally  with  barnyard  manure, 


also  interesting  to  note  that  these 
efforts  have  sprung  from  the  grass 
roots,  rather  than  from  the  so-called 
“higher-ups”  in  State  or  national 
governments — an  indication  that  our 
farmers  are  taking  the  initiative  in 
attempting  to  improve  their  own 
business  affairs,  which  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  business  of  farming  is  quite 
different  from  the  practices  followed 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  The  capital 
required  today  for  successful  farm¬ 
ing  must  include  investment  in  much 
expensive  labor-saving  equipment. 
This  means  a  business  large  enough 
to  justify  the  outlay.  Our  excessive 
taxes,  adequate  insurance  —  fire, 
accident  and  liability,  the  rising 
price  of  fertilizer  and  feed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  spiraling  cost  of  labor, 
which  is  not  always  too  efficient  even 
if  obtainable,  all  demand  brains  as 
well  as  brawn.  Added  to  all  these 
items  is  the  puzzling  complicated  in¬ 
come  tax,  which  often  requires  the 
help  of  a  lawyer  to  estimate  and 
complete  correctly. 

These  facts  make  it  necessary  for 
farmers  to  be  real  business  men, 
profiting  by  the  experiences  of  others 
as  they  are  brought  out  in  our  open 
forum.  Such  discussions  enable  us  to 
compare  notes  and  cooperate,  rather 
than  compete,  with  one  another. 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 


plowed  it,  limed  it  at  the  rate  of 
three  tons,  fertilized  it  at  the  rate  of 
300  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre,  and  seeded  it  using  Sudan  grass 
as  a  nurse  crop.  The  seeding  was  one 
pound  of  ladino  and  eight  quarts  of 
timothy.  The  Sudan  grass  did  not 
come  too  well,  but  he  did  pasture  it 
off  starting  in  late  July.  He  then 
gave  the  seeding  a  chance  to  get 
started  while  he  grazed  aftermath. 
Late  in  the  Fall  he  turned  the  herd  in 
again.  In  1951  his  field  gave  him 
plenty  of  pasture  until  mid-July;  from 
then  on,  he  alternated  it  with  the 
aftermath  on  a  meadow  of  clover. 

Theo  Grant  of  Redfield,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  brings  winter  rye, 
Sudan  grass  and  aftermath  into  his 
pasture  program  to  give  his  herd  of 
20  cows  a  long  lush  pasture  season. 
He  starts  in  the  Spring  with  some 
two  weeks  of  winter  rye,  then  turns 
into  a  permanent  pasture  of  wild 
grasses  until  July  15.  By  that  time 
he  has  a  field  of  Sudan  grass  ready 
for  grazing.  Grant  alternates  the 
herd  between  the  Sudan  grass  and 
aftermath  on  the  meadows  until  early 
October;  by  that  time  a  crop  of 
early  sown  winter  rye  is  large 
enough  for  pasturing  for  a  week  or 
two. 

Edwin  Kesselring  of  Van  Etten, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  has  im¬ 
proved  his  pastures  so  that  they  carry 
his  dairy  cows  all  through  the  graz¬ 
ing  season  on  high  quality  forage 
which  needs  no  supplementing.  His 
excelleht  pastures  were  originally 
seeded  to  a  mixture  of  timothy, 
ladino,  red  clover  and  alfalfa. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
pasture  is  what  you  make  it  with 
careful  management,  and  with  lime, 
fertilizer  and  the  seeding  of  good 
crops.  Good  pastures  on  Northeastern 
farms  are  paying  big  dividends 
today. 


High  producing  dairy  goats  are  finding  increasing  favor  on  many  farms  in 
the  Northeast.  This  outstanding  Saanen  herd  sire,  Mostyn  Messenger ,  was 
recently  imported  from  England  by  Pinckney  Farm’s  Saanens,  Carmel, 
Putnam  County ,  N.  Y.  His  four  nearest  dams  averaged  producing  4,028 

pounds  of  milk  in  one  lactation. 


MONEY 
TOO! 


If  your  present  _ 
wood  stave  silo 
is  out  of  shape, 
weakened,  or  even  collapsed  .... 

REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

Use  good  Material  in  your 
present  silo — for  Economy. 
Silafelt — for  Insulation, 
Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” — for  Strength, 
added  insulation  and  beauty. 
Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with  1 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Troubles 


Pile  Up... 

when  cow  health 
runs  down 


A  dairy  cow  has  a  big 
job  on  her  hands  —  pro¬ 
ducing  thousands  of  pounds  of  milk 
each  year,  dropping  a  healthy  calf.  So 
promote  her  health  with  a  Kow-Kare 


_ _ _ _ i..  y.  J  I  AM  ^1  /"»(* 


Tonic  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt, 


Calcium,  Phosphorus  and’Vitamin  D. 


Teed.  Mix  Drum 


Three  economical  sizes, 
all  stores. 

TREE  CowBodk 


Send  for  helpful  24- page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


The  EFFECTIVE 


LINIMENT 


Pharmaceutically  compounded  counter-irritant 
with  penetrating  action  .  .  .  quickly  relieves 
udder  congestion  and  soreness.  Clean  and 
easy  to  apply. 

Big  16  oz.  bottle  only  $1.  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


UDDER 


FLEX-0. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 

What  is  now  known  about  “wet” 
and  “dry”  eczema?  Has  its  cause 
ever  been  correctly  established?  Is 
there  any  infallible  cure?  Will  a  pre¬ 
scribed  diet  cure  it  permanently? 
What  about  the  modern  “shot”  sys¬ 
tem?  Is  there  anything  an  afflicted 
person  can  do  that  will  bring  enough 
relief  so  that  he  may  carry  on  heavy 
work  in  perfect  comfort? 

Years  ago  all  red,  scaly,  itching, 
watery  patches  on  the  skin  were 
called  eczema.  Now  it  is  known  that 
many  skin  troubles  giving  all  of  these 
symptoms  are  not  true  eczema  at  all, 
despite  the  sufferer’s  self-diagnosis. 
These  skin  disorders  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  caused  by  an  allergy.  A  man 
suffered,  supposedly  from  “eczema”, 
which  started  on  hip  and  spread  all 
over  his  body.  It  was  cured  by  his 
taking  the  box  of  matches  from  his 
hip  pocket.  He  was  allergic  to  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  matchbox.  Another  man 
was  found  to  be  allergic  to  the  ink 
used  in  making  newspaper  pictures. 
Some  women  are  allergic  to  certain 
washing  powders.  Some  people  can 
not  eat  the  whites  of  eggs,  strawber¬ 
ries,  wheat,  fish,  beans,  nuts  or  some 
other  foods. 

If  we  call  all  wet  and  dry  skin 
eruptions  “eczema”,  then  we  know 
the  cause  is  most  often  sensitivity  of 
the  person  to  some  substance  eaten 
or  come  in  contact  with.  Horse  dan-' 
der  is  a  common  cause;  the  hair  from 
cats  and  dogs  is  another.  Chicken 
feathers  and  rabbits’  skins  are  fre¬ 
quently  offenders.  Yes;  we  now  know 
the  remedy.  It  is  to  find  out  and 
eliminate  the  cause  or  the  causes. 
To  do  this  will  almost  certainly 
bring  about  a  cure  which  will  be 
permanent,  just  so  long  as  no  con¬ 
tact  is  made  with  the  “allergen”,  as 
the  cause  is  called.  Once  it  has  been 
discovered  what  must  be  avoided, 
and  all  these  things  are  avoided,  the 
cure  follows. 

As  to  a  “prescribed  diet”,  that  is 
strictly  an  individual  matter.  One 
person  may  suffer  from  a  number  of 
different  foods.  Another  will  be  in 
great  discomfort  upon  eating  just 
one  food  to  which  he  is  allergic. 
Even  milk  may  be  the  trouble  for 
some.  The  way  to  “cure”  this  con¬ 
dition  is  to  give  up  first  one  food  and 
then  another,  each  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  watch  for  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  skin.  The  cause  may  be 
poorly  balanced  meals,  lack  of  the 
right  vitamins.  If  it  is  not  the  food, 
then  a  careful  study  of  contacts  with 
objects  must  be  made. 

Perhaps  some  plant,  weed  or  metal 
is  being  touched  which,  when  left 
alone,  brings  relief.  Perhaps  some¬ 
thing  is  being  inhaled  which  acts  as 
a  poison.  Or  maybe  the  trouble  is  the 
teeth.  Many  people  suffer  from  so- 
called  eczema  because  of  poisons 
given  off  by  bad  teeth.  Infected  ton¬ 
sils,  constipation  and  sinus  trouble 
are  all  occasional  causes  too.  An  up¬ 
set  stomach,  a  disordered  liver  or 
kidney,  some  supposedly  harmless 
drug  such  as  a  laxative,  tonic  or 
blood-purifier  may  easily  be  to 
blame.  The  soap  used  is  sometimes 
at  fault,  too. 

As  to  the  modern  “£hot”  system, 
that  is  no  longer  “modern”.  The  doc¬ 
tor  specializing  in  allergies  often 
scratches  the  patient’s  skin  and  makes 
tests  to  help  discover  what  he  is  al¬ 
lergic  to  .  But  “shots”  are  no  longer 
given.  There  are  certain  drugs  which 
doctors  give  to  counteract  an  allergy; 
they  bring  relief  but  are  not  cures. 
The  only  way  to  find  a  “cure”  is  as 
described  above:  discover  and  re¬ 
move  the  cause. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Maple  Corn  Bread 

Your  new  supply  of  maple  syrup 
will  .  tempt  you  to  try  some  new 
recipes.  Here  is  one  long  used  in  our 
family.  It  gives  delicious  flavor  to 
the  good  old  standby,  corn  bread. 

Use  l1/-}  cups  flour;  %  cup  corn 
meal;  3  teaspoons  baking  powder; 
Vz  teaspoon  salt;  Vz  cup  maple  syrup; 
Vz  cup  melted  shortening;  2  eggs, 
slightly  beaten.  Sift  dry  ingredients; 
add  syrup,  shortening  and  eggs.  Stir 
until  well  mixed  but  do  not  beat  the 
mixture.  Turn  into  greased  pan  and 
bake  25  minutes  in  hot  oven,  425 
degrees  F.  Makes  eight  squares. 

L.  M.  Willard 
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Many  Uses  for  Nail  Polish 

I  keep  both  clear  and  red  nail 
polish  on  the  emergency  khelf  0f 
my  kitchen  cabinet.  They  are  handy 
helpers  in  solving  many  household 
problems. 

For  example,  there  were  loose 
knobs  on  a  dresser  drawer  until  I 
dipped  the  screws  into  a  little  clear 
fingernail  polish  and  reset  them. 
The  polish  made  the  screws  easy  to 
turn.  When  dry  the  knobs  were 
tight. 

A  grease  spot  on  a  wall  kept  show¬ 
ing  through  the  wallpaper  until  i 
painted  the  plaster  with  clear  nail 
polish  and  re-papered.  That  did  the 
job.  The  grease  did  not  come  through 
the  polish. 


Clear  nail  polish  makes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  for  a  shoelace  tip. 
Dip  the  shoe  lace  in  the  polish,  shape 
it  up  a  bit,  and  let  it  dry.  Brushing 
a  little  clear  polish  on  the  cut  ends 
of  ribbons  prevents  fraying. 

When  taking  plates  and  silverware 
to  a  covered-dish  luncheon  or  com¬ 
munity  picnic,  it  is  easy  to  mark 
them  with  my  name  or  some  conve¬ 
nient  symbol  and  brush  clear  nail 
Polish  over  the  marks.  The  polish 
protects  the  identification  marks  and 
saves  a  lot  of  time  hunting  up  equip¬ 
ment.  Let  all  applications  dry 
thoroughly. 

Because  clear  nail  polish  prevents 
rusting,  tins  kept  on  shelves  leave  no 
marks  if  their  bottom  rims  have 
been  coated  with  the  polish.  Thus  I 
keep  canister  sets  and  breadboxes 
from  rusting.  A  coat  of  the  polish 
protects  the  metal  frames  of  pictures 
from  discoloring  and  the  smooth 
slick  surface  is  easily  dusted. 

I  touch  the  center  of  each  button 
on  a  ready-made  garment  with  clear 
polish.  The  button  then  will  not 
come  off  easily,  for  the  polish  seals 
the  threads  so  they  do  not  unravel. 

Clear  nail  polish  makes  a  good  ad¬ 
hesive.  For  instance,  if  the  plastic 
tip  of  an  umbrella  cracks  and  drops 
off,  the  cap  from  a  perfume  or  other 
bottle  may  replace  it  if  attached  by 
the  polish.  Also,  enameled  handles 
of  cooking  utensils  may  be  protected 
against  chipping  and  discoloring  by 
a  coat  of  nail  polish.  The  address  on 
a  package  may  be  protected  if  paint¬ 
ed  over  with  clear  nail  polish. 

Because  I  live  in  a  fishing  country, 
it  is  important  to  protect  fishing  flies. 
Clear  fingernail  polish  protects  them 
and  keeps  the  heads  from  becoming 
loose  and  battered. 

Containers  of  poisonous  materials, 
such  as  lye  preparations  for  cleaning 
drains,  may  be  emphatically  marked 
by  a  coat,  or  partial  coat,  of  vivid 
red  nail  polish.  It  is  easy  to  locate  a 
house  key,  or  the  car  key  on  a  key 
ring,  if  the  upper  end  has  been  paint¬ 
ed  with  red  nail  polish.  Even  in  the 
dark  you  can  feel  its  smooth  surface 
in  your  fingers. 

Recently  I  livened  up  a  gray  wash 
dress  buttoned  down  the  front  with 
clear  crystal  buttons,  by  painting  the 
centers  of  the  buttons  with  red  nail 
polish.  And  so  it  goes.  You’ll  find 
other  uses  of  your  own,  once  you  get 
this  practical  and  convenient  habit. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Curry 


Maple  Syrup  Dressing 

This  favorite  dressing  that  I  serve 
with  fruit  salad  is  always  popular 
with  those  at  our  table.  It  is  easily 
made. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  put 
it  into  top  of  double  boiler.  While  it 
is  heating  over  the  water  below,  add 
V\  cup  of  maple  syrup  and  cook  until 
mixture  thickens,  usually  about  one 
minute.  Let  it  cool.  Then  fold  in  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  and  Vz  cup  of 
whipped  cream.  Awfully  good. 

A  friend  asked  me  the  other  day 
how  long  maple  syrup,  that  has  been 
canned  (home  preserved),  will  keep. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  answer.  But 
last  year  I  opened  one  of  my  own 
jars  labelled  1930!  It  was  as  good  as 
the  day  it  was  put  up.  l.  w. 


No  reason  why  hash  or  meat  loaf 
cannot  be  handsome.  Bake  it  in  a 
buttered  ring  mold.  Turn  out  on 
platter;  fill  center  with  the  vegetable 
you  planne  d  to  serve  separately. 
Surround  with  cubes  of  cranberry 
jelly  or  parsley. 


Springtime  Anniversary ? 

The  crocus  through  the  earth  has  come,  with  tulips  on  their  way, 

A  warm  fresh  air  blows  through  my  heart  and  I  thank  God  this  day; 
It’s  happy  to  be  thankful  here  for  small,  snug  family, 

For  home  and  pets,  forsythia,  for  land  and  age-old  tree. 

Though  March  recalls  the  cruel  storm,  we  likewise  come  to  find 
That  hardships  can  enrich  our  lives  and  make  us  doubly  kind; 

The  world,  we  know,  has  many  wrongs  —  of  goodness  there  is  more  — 
And  crocuses  before  the  Spring  now  bring  us  to  God’s  door. 

Upstate  New  York  —  Margaret  Schohl 


All  Set  for  Spring  Housecleaning 


just 

wheel 

it 

while 

you 

work 


A  new  clue  to  Spring  house¬ 
cleaning  is  one  of  those  “conser¬ 
vation”  ideas  that  farm  women  can 
put  to  good  use  in  the  home,  just  as 
their  husbands  do  on  the  land.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  movable  cart  that 
really  carts  about  the  numberless 
things  needed  for  a  big  cleanup  job. 

As  in  the  picture  above,  the  three 
laden  shelves  demonstrate  how  much 
simpler  it  is  to  have  the  “whole 
shooting  match”  gathered  together 
at  one  time  and  place,  and  wheeled 
there.  Then,  on  the  swivel  casters, 
the  cart  moves  everything  (two 
galvanized  steel  pails,  one  for  soapy 
water,  one  for  rinse,  cleansers, 
bottles,  brushes,  cloths,  polishes, 
sponges,  etc.)  right  on  to  the  next 
room  to  be  done. 

Starting  at  the  beginning,  you  put 
the  cleaning  equipment  onto  the  cart 
in  the  kitchen  where  it  is  all  kept. 
Then  —  just  wheel  it  where  you 
want;  and,  we  are  tempted  to  add, 
whistle  while  you  work!  The  steps 
that  one  cart  trips  saves,  over  the 
many  trips  that  hand  carrying  would 
take,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  room  on  the  shelves 
to  carry  back,  or  on  to  other  rooms, 
the  various  things  that  accumulate 
in  the  wrong  places. 

This  cart  is,  of  course,  a  boughten 
one.  Following  is  the  story  of  a 
similar  conservation  piece  made  at 
home. 

House  Plants  on  Wheels 

The  attractive  and  convenient 
wooden  plant  stand  on  wheels,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture,  was 
made  by  us  at  home. 

Originally  it  was  a  small  wooden 
table  with  a  lower  shelf.  We  added 
a  tray-like  top  and  a  metal  towel 
rack  as  a  pushing  handle  when  in 
use  as  a  cart.  Small  wheels  were 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  legs. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  move  my 
collections  of  house  plants  to  the 


kitchen  sink,  once  a  week,  for  the 
various  chores  of  good  attention  that 
I  enjoy  doing. 

The  cart  can  be  painted  any  color 
one  chooses,  or  in  natural  wood 
stains.  When  this  picture  was  taken, 
it  held  a  collection  of  African 
violets  which  I  keep  in  a  north 
window. 

Easily  assembled  by  the  man  of 
the  house  (many  a  woman  could  do 
the  same),  the  cart  delights  the 
heart  of  any  plant  lover.  A  table 
such  as  this  could  also  be  made  over 
into  a  tea  wagon,  or  be  used  to  carry 
dishes  back  and  forth  between 
diningroom  and  kitchen. 

Dorothy  D.  Holman 


House  plant  cart  above  carries  in  one 
trip  the  many  pots  of  African  violets 
that  need  care  at  the  kitchen  sink. 
Cart  was  made  from  a  table  by 
adding  wheels. 
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This  vinylite  plasticized  gay  jacket 
for  a  flower  pot  fastens  on  with  a 
snapper.  Various  sizes,  in  various 
colors,  fit  standard  house  plant  pots. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

With  Spring,  on  the  calendar,  so 
close,  we  cannot  help  but  recount 
that  on  Candlemas  Day  the  ground¬ 
hog  could,  at  least,  "have  seen  his 
shadow  here  in  Vermont.  The  high 
spots  of  our  Winter,  now  that  it  is 
due  to  pass,  included  five  distinct 
January  thaws;  Lincoln’s  Birthday 
was  a  fine  sunny  day,  though  colder 
and  windier  than  most  up  to  that 
time;  we  had  three  mornings  when 
it  was  20  below  zero,  but  no  pro¬ 
longed  spell  of  cold  up  to  March. 

Indoors  the  Christmas  white 
French  Roman  hyacinth  shook  out 
its  fragrant  bells,  and  hyacinths  for 


a  birthday  bloomed  pink,  white,  with 
others  unknown  to  us. 

The  Little  Brown  House  is  all 
wired  at  long  last  with  extra  outlets 
her  and  there.  Karl,  looking  about  in 
the  open  bedrooms,  found  a  gallon 
demijohn  bottle  of  that  oldtime 
brown  glass  that  glows  with  a  dozen 
golden  shades.  It  .was  ribbed  hor¬ 
izontally  and  of  graceful  shape. 
Could  he  have  it?  Of  course!  But 
what  for?  Oh,  it  might  be  good  for  a 
doorstop,  or  a  bookend  when  filled 
with  sand,  or  something  ...  I  offered 
him  a  small  earthen  jug  for  a  book- 
end,  but  he  wanted  only  the  demi¬ 
john.  A  few  days  later  the  demi¬ 
john  returned,  complete  with  bulb 
and  harmonious  shade:  a  beautiful 
lamp,  something  that  money  could 
not  buy,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

How  many  know  these  old  con¬ 
tainers:  large,  usually  brown,  some¬ 
times  green,  bottle  or  jug,  encased  in 
a  willow  jacket?  The  woven  jackets 
have  mostly  disappeared  with  the 
years.  Karl  took  a  pair  of  the  brown 
bottles  with  smooth  panel  sides;  a 
friend  painted  pink  roses  in  the  pan¬ 
els,  the  shades  repeat  the  roses.  They 
now  have  a  pair  of  lovely  reading 
lamps. 

With  our  hands  itching  to  plant, 
the  seed  order  has  long  been  sent, 
and  some  Harris  earliest  peppers 
were  planted  indoors.  Also  datura 
seeds.  Many  do  not  know  the  datura. 
I  have  a  John  Lewis  catalog  for  1888 
and  this  single  datura  was  illustrated, 
and  plants  offered  as  Brugmansia 
arborescens,  Angel’s  Trumpet  or 
Wedding  Bells.  My  father  used  to 
look  at  the  catalog  and  say:  “I  am 
going  to  buy  one.”  But  dollars  were 
scarce,  so  he  died  with  that  wish 
unfulfilled. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why 
each  year  I  raise  a  few. 

Mother  Bee 


More  Delightful  Styles;  Peacock  and  Quilt  Designs 


2601  —  Especially  Flattering  Ensemble!  Dress  is  a  lovely  cap  sleeve 
basic  with  easy  six-gore  skirt;  short  (or  three-quarter)  sleeved  new  bolero 
is  fitted,  graceful  collar.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  5%  yds.  39-in.  25c. 

2314  — -  Asymmetrical  Lines  —  Attractively  Different  —  via  left  of 
center  closing  on  a  scalloped  cotton  casual.  Sleeve  choice.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42. 
Size  18,  4 Vs  yds.  35-in  and  3%  yds,  ruffling.  25c. 

430  —  Spreading  Peacock  Multicolor.  Turquoise  and  browns.  Two  6V2- 
in.  peacock  designs;  just  iron  the  colors  on  and  work  is  finished  —  no  em¬ 
broidery  needed!  Also  six  7-in.  peacock  bandings  included.  You’ll  find  dozens 
of  uses  for  these  handsome  and  practical  dye-fast,  launderable,  transfers: 
on  guest  towels,  aprons,  place  -mats,  scarves,  etc.  20c. 

461  —  Three  Flower  Quilt  Designs:  Traditional  in  Rose  and  Sunflower, 
Single  Lily,  Rosebud  Wreath.  Can  be  worked  up  in  variations  of  one  color: 
shades  of  gold,  yellow,  cream,  beige;  shades  of  pink,  fuschia,  pansy-purples, 
etc.  Each  design  based  on  a  14-in  block.  All  instructions  included.  20c. 

2460  —  Slimming  Princess  Pinafore!  Perky  and  crisp  with  shoulder 
flanges  instead  of  ruffles;  also  smart  back  buttoning.  Both  ideas  mean  less 
ironing  time  and  becoming  fitted  look.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  5%  yds. 
35-in.,  4%  yds.  ric  rac.  25c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  lc  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Syracuse  Cook  is  Top  Winner 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Mrs.  E.  T.  Munson  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  holds  up  a 
few  of  the  ribbons  she  has  won 
for  her  cooking  prowess.  Last 
fall  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
she  won  6  first  prizes,  6  seconds 
and  a  sweepstakes  loving  cup. 
This  was  even  better  than  her 
record  the  year  before  and 
proves  that  Mrs.  Munson  is 
really  an  expert  cook! 

Like  so  many  expert  cooks  all 
over  the  country,  Mrs.  Munson 
gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It 
gives  me  consistently  good  re¬ 
sults,”  she  says.  “And  it’s  so 


handy. . .  stays  fresh  for  months, 
so  I  can  always  keep  a  supply 
on  hand.” 

All  during  Lent  serve  plenty 
of  yeast-raised  goodies — such  a 
delicious  way  to  brighten  up 
your  Lenten  meals!  They’re 
wholesome  and  nourishing  for. 
your  family,  too.  When  you 
bake  at  home,  use  yeast.  Use 
the  best  yeast  you  can  buy — 
Fleischm'ann’s  Active  Dry! 
This  handy  dry  yeast  dissolves 
in  a  jiffy  and  rises  so  fast  you’ll 
be  amazed.  Try  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast — always  de¬ 
pendable! 


WALL  PRP(ir 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Largo  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  Instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
44th  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOOLENS 

Spring’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-3,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


BINOCULARS  \ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

1  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-34 

V  438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.^X 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to-minute  styles.  Dresses  — 
street,  house — Dress  Goods — cotton, 
rayon.  Hosiery,  Lingerie,  Greeting 
Cards.  Beautiful  Samples.  Wonder¬ 
ful  Values.  Make  Easy  Sales.  Good 
Profits  —  without  experience.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Be  First.  Write  now. 
MITCHELL  &  CHURCH  CO. 
Dept.  211,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


RUST  DOESN’T 

COME  OUT  OF 

mmm  your  clothes 


II  LET  US  TAKEJT 
OUT  OF  THE  WATER! 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Removal 
Filter  removes  rust  and  other 
matter  before  it  reaches 
your  clothes  Cost  is  low. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/t45 

W  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Rubber  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  329,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


ROSA  RAY’S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 

We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
or  a  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31, 
1952.  Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only  — 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


Here  is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL  (with  exclusive  INLAND  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disc  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  CHAIN-DRIVE  pedal-driven.  Mock 
four-way  gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments 
also  available.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old 
TRACTALL  is  the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from-factory  atNEW 
LOW  PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulle¬ 
tin  “Play  Days  Unlimited”  and  5- Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept. UN-3 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 
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IN  CELLAR  WALLS 

Fill  all  cracks,  holes,  opened  seams  and  porous 
spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7  Iron  Cement.  Leaks 
effectively  sealed  in  concrete,  brick  or  stone  and 
the  repair  stays  tight,  because  Smooth-On  ex¬ 
pands  slightly  as  it  sets.  Ask  for  No.  7  by  name 
and  number  in  1-,  5-,  25-  or  100-lb.  size.  If 
your  store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 


FREE  No.  7  Leaflet  &  40-page  Handbook 

Explains  dozens  of  home  repairs  that 
save  you  time  and  money.  Send  NOW 
to  SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4, 
New  Jersey. 

ftoitwitfi, 

SMOOTH-ON 

NO.  7  CEMENT 


Want  to  Save  Money 


ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 


Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  O.  K.  No  C.  O.  D.  send  Chec,k 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


The  ACCENT  is 

on  the  FLOOR 


The  keynote  of  any  room,  large  or  small,  is  ample  proportion  of  open  floor  space.  Width  and  breadth  are  added 
to  flooring  that  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  by  the  uncluttered  simplicity  of  a  braided  rug,  harmonious  and  hand¬ 
some  in  a  livingroom,  as  shown  above.  Many  farmhouses,  being  done  over,  are  having  one  fine  big  room  made  out 

of  two  former  smaller  ones . 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


'W 

FOR  FARM  PONDS 


IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 


GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 


Write  f <3r  FREE  Catalog  in  color  today! 

WATER  DePt.  R-3  950  Front  St. 
jLULUlVl  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  si'ffor  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choks 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 

send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 

a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 

faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 

for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  680-J,  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.. _ BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mai).  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Space!  And  the  keynote  of  any 
room  is  open  spa,ce  upon  the  floor. 

A  livingroom  does  not  have  to  be 
a  large  one,  but  its  comfort  and  its 
decorative  success  always  come 
down  to  the  floor,  and  the  goodly 
proportion  of  it  left  free.  A  room, 
moreover,  with  ample  free  floor 
space  is  bound  to  seem  larger  than 
it  is,  for  the  uncluttered  look  creates 
the  effect  of  length  and  breadth. 
Finally,  space  adds  elegance  even  to 
that  simplest  homespun  of  them  all 
—  a  braided  rug  on  bare  boards 
polished  smooth,  as  pictured  above. 

Where  does  one  find  a  farm  room 
large  enough  to  take  the  sweeping 
ovals  of  the  braided  rug  here  shown? 
Or  to  leave  polished  space  beyond  to 
walk?  The  answer  is  one  that  many 
farm  wives  are  fast  learning  in  doing 
over  the  old  homestead,  or  a  farm¬ 
house  built  in  this  century.  It  is  done 
by  making  one  fine  big  room  out  of 
two  smaller  ones.  Depending  upon 
the  layout  of  the  first  floor,  various 
opportunities  are  ready  for  the  doing. 

There  are  the  front  and  back  sit¬ 
ting  rooms  to  be  thrown  into  one; 
often  it  is  the  parlor  and  a  traditional 
downstairs  bedroom  that  are  com¬ 
bined.  Where  the  parlor  and  front 
bedroom  have  a  hall  between,  the 
three  sections  can  be  made  one.  In 
other  cases,  an  entrance  hall  and  a 
front  room  are  put  together.  Un¬ 
needed  doors  become  large  windows, 
and  so  on. 

.  Suppose,  in  planning  some  such 
change,  the  room  pictured  above  is 
used  as  a  sort  of  guide  for  redeco- 
ation.  This  room  does  have  a 
dignity;  it  has  decorative  attractive¬ 
ness.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  fussy, 
“fancy”  piece  there.  Based  on  old 
world  provincial  lines,  the  peasant 
French  here  is  adapted  to  today’s 
American  comforts.  The  woods  are 
mainly  birch  and  walnut:  flooring, 
fireplace  wall,  ceiling  (with  beams) 
and  tables.  The  only  ornate  pattern 
to  be  seen  is  in  the  window  drape¬ 
ries,  and  these  do  fit  into  the  picture 
as  a  whole. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
bound  album  only  25c.;  12  35c.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43,  SCHENECTADY  I,  N.  Y. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving’’  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SpeciaB  Thread  for  Braided  Rugs 

Extra  strong,  black  or  natural.  Beautifully  glazed  for 
easy  sewing.  800  yd.  spool  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  SHAWMUT  THREAD  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  73,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


BUTTONS  BY  THE  POUND! 


New,  stylish,  fashionable!  For  sweaters,  shirts,  blouses, 
dresses,  coats,  everything!  Full  lY2  lbs. — almost  1,000  color¬ 
ful  buttons  including  sets.  Wonderful  variety  colors,  designs. 
Enough  buttons  for  years.  With  four  dozen  fine  assorted 
needles  and  10  units  mercerized  thread,  assorted  colors.  Only 
$1.49  plus  cod  postage.  Save-send  $1.49  plus  25^- total  $1.74, 


The  generous  lines  of  chairs  and 
sofa  are  made  for  strength  and  use. 
Though  the  andirons  are  dressy,  so 
to  speak,  the  fireplace  is  faced  with 
plain  lined  brick.  Naturally,  the  focal 
point  from  every  part  of  the  room 
is  the  fireplace,  today  as  in  days 
gone  by. 

More  and  more,  today’s  designers 
are  realizing  that  the  past  has  much 
to  offer  for  comfortable,  livable 
rooms  that  fit  into  the  living  pattern 
of  this  century.  This  influence  of 
earlier  centuries  on  today’s  decorat¬ 
ing  designs  is  quite  understandable 
when  we  are  reminded  that  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  our  forefathers  was  not 
only  functional  but  was  beautiful  in 
line. 


prepaid.  Guaranteed.  Order  today. 

THE  BUTTON  KING,  Hawthorne  21 -A,  New  Jersey 
P.S.  If  you  prefer  the  thread,  needles,  and  TWO  LBS  of 
buttons,  prepaid,  send  $2.00  Gives  you  larger  assortment. 


Where  painted  floors  with  their 
wide  boards  were  then  used,  with 
handmade  rag,  braided;*  hooked  and 


crocheted  rugs,  waxed  floors  now 
take  their  place  in  the  home’s  best 
rooms.  The  polish  sets  off  the  pattern 
in  the  rugs  and  also  gives  the  illu¬ 
sion  cf  more  floor  area. 

The  peasant  provincial  designs  for 
furniture,  in  France,  for  instance, 
were  as  functional  as  our  early 
American.  This  basic  design  is  seen 
here  in  the  J.  Bodart  authentic  re¬ 
productions  of  the  furniture  pieces 
in  wood. 

Actually,  therefore,  in  taking  this 
room  apart,  it  is  clear  that  the  suc¬ 


cessful  lines,  as  in  our  own  colonial 
times,  are  the  quiet  simple  ones.  It 
is  the  proportion  of  space,  at  bottom 
however,  that  counts  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  effect.  The  long  harmonized 
ovals  of  the  braided  rug,  the  polished 
floor  with  boards  a  little  wider  than 
the  usual  modern  flooring,  the  open 
and  uncluttered  look  all  round  (not 
a  picture  on  the  walls!)  —  all  these 
make  it  what  it  is:  a  handsome  room, 
a  welcoming  one,  a  room  to  dwell 
in  and  to  dwell  on  too. 

Persis  Smith 


And  Here  the  ACCENT 


There  comes  the  time  when  small 
girls  like  a  room  of  their  own.  The 
most  natural  place  for  growing  sis¬ 
ters  to  have  their  -  playthings  is,  of 
course,  their  bedroom.  One  such 
combined  room  for  two  little  girls, 
with  a  place  for  their  special  things, 
is  shown  on  this  page. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  pretty 
room  will  have  its  part  in  inducing 
girls  to  keep  the  room  attractive. 
Some  particular  feature,  such  as  the 
window,  gives  a  dressed-up  look  that 
helps  youngsters  to  try  to  live -up  to 
that  effect.  The  special  touch  here  is 
the  print  fabric  (its  pattern  is  called 
“The  Farm”)  that  frames  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  is  again  used  on  the  bed 
cushions.  (A  second  bed,  scarcely 


is  on  the  FABRIC 

visible  opposite,  is  likewise  decorat¬ 
ed.)  Whether  the  glass  curtains  are 
as  fluffy  as  these,  or  much  simpler, 
it  is  the  picture-fabric  that  is  effec¬ 
tive. 

Beatrice  West  who  designed  this 
room,  understood  the  practical  mat¬ 
ters  of  dark  toned  rug  upon  the  floor 
(warm  also  for  playing  there),  and 
dark  spreads  on  the  couch  type  beds. 
Children  are  sure  to  use  beds  in 
play,  if  not  romp  on  them!  Since  “The 
Farm”  fabric  pattern  is  mainly  in 
reds  and  greens,  these  two  colors  are 
borne  out  in  green  bedspreads,  and 
a  thick  red  rug.  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
is  the  basis  of  design.  The  little  rock¬ 
er  and  the  footstool  are  in  the  same 
old-fashioned  vein. 


The  print  fabric  shown  here,  in  a  pattern  called  “ The  Farm”,  is  just  the 
thing  for  framing  the  window  of  two  small  sisters’  bedroom-playroom.  In 
reds  and  greens,  fabric  is  repeated  in  cushions  on  the  beds. 
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Your  Own  French  Bread 


French  bread  is  a  treat.  As  a 
variation  from  the  usual  rolls,  crusty 
French  bread,  yeast  raised,  can  be 
special  for  guests  and  family.  Light 
inside,  the  delicious  crisp  outside  is 
quite  different  from  any  other  baked 
stuff  for  texture  and  flavor.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  tested  recipe  well  worth  try¬ 
ing  —  and  repeating. 

Use  1 14  cups  warm,  not  hot, 
water;  (lukewarm  for-  compressed 
yeast);  1  package  or  cake  yeast,  ac¬ 
tive  dry  or  compressed;  114  tea¬ 
spoons  salt;  1  tablespoon  soft  short¬ 
ening;  1  tablespoon  sugar;  314  cups 
sifted  enriched  flour. 

Measure  water  into  a  large  mix¬ 
ing  bowl  (warm,  not  hot,  water  for 
active  dry  yeast;  lukewarm  water  for 
compressed  yeast).  Sprinkle  or 
crumble  in  yeast.  Stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  salt,  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
and  stir  in  flour. 

Turn  dough  out  on  lightly  floured 
board.  Knead  8  to  10  minutes  or 
until  dough  is  springy  and  elastic 
and  does  not  stick  to  the  board.  Place 
in  greased  bowl  and  brush  top 
lightly  with  melted  shortening. 
Cover  with  a  cloth. 

Let  rise  in  a  warm  place,  free  from 


draft,  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about 
40  minutes.  Punch  dough  down.  Let 
rise  again  until  almost  doubled  in 
bulk,  about  30  minutes.  Punch  down, 
turn  out  on  floured  board  and  cut 
dough  into  two  equal  portions. 

Roll  each  half  into  an  oblong  about 
8x10  inches.  Beginning  with  the 
wide  side,  roll  up  tightly.  Seal  edges 
by  pinching  together.  With  hands  on 
each  end  of  roll,  roll  gently  back  and 
forth  to  lengthen  loaf  and  taper 
ends.  Place  loaves  on  a  greased  bak¬ 
ing  sheet  sprinkled  lightly  with 
yellow  corn  meal.  Brush  loaves  with 
cornstarch  glaze.  Let  rise,  uncovered 
about  1V2  hours. 

Brush  again  with  cornstarch  glaze. 
With  a  sharp  knife,  make  *4  inch 
slashes  in  dough  at  2-inch  intervals. 
Bake  at  400  degrees  F.  (hot  oven) 
for  10  minutes.  Remove  from  oven, 
brush  again  with  cornstarch  glaze. 
Return  and  bake  about  30  minutes 
or  until  golden  brown. 

Cornstarch  Glaze 

Mix  1  teaspoon  cornstarch  with 
1  teaspoon  cold  water.  Combine  with 
!4  cup  boiling  water.  Cook  until 
smooth.  Let  cool  slightly. 


Homemade  French  bread,  yeast  raised,  with  a  crisp  crust  and  light  texture 
inside,  is  delicious  as  a  variation  from  raised  rolls,  and  well  worth  trying 

next  baking  day. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 


Will  send  quilt  pieces  or  butterfly 
handkerchiefs  for  scraps  of  material,  or 
broken  balls  of  wool  yarn,  any  color  or 
weight.  —  Mrs.  W.  G.  M.,  New  York. 


Will  swap  crochet  doilies  and  hankies  for 
colored  or  print  feed  bags  or  cloth  rem¬ 
nants.  —  Mrs.  R.  I.  L.,  Vermont. 


I’d  like  pen  pals  born  between  1880  and 
1890.  —  Mrs.  J.  L.  B„  Maine. 


Enjoy  pen  pals;  also  exchanging  hankies 
or  old  recipes.  —  L.  R.  S.,  Maine. 


Do  you  have  mates  for  these  salt  shakers: 
a  boy  four  inches  tall,  yellow  long  coat, 
black  high  hat;  stout  brown  owl  three 
inches,  and  bluebird  with  yellow  beak,  same 
height?  I’ll  send  crocheted  edge  hankies 
or  potholders.  Please  write  first.  —  E.  D. 
M.,  New  Jersey. 


I’ll  send  thin  strips  of  colored  cloth  for 
your  articles  for  my  whatnot  collection  — 
smal  dishes,  animals,  spoons,  hankies,  etc. 
—  Mrs.  B.  D.,  Massachusetts. 


Will  exchange  quilt  patterns  or  potholders. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  crocheting, 
embroidery.  Do  you?  —  B.  M.  J„  Penna. 


Would  like  copies  of  National  Geographic, 
Coronet,  or  Reader’s  Digest  for  1945-1949, 
for  an  invalid.  I  can  send  postcards,  or 
petunia  seeds.  —  Mrs.  G.  N.,  New  York. 


What  would  you  send  for  a  generous  pack¬ 
age  of  colored  flower  pictures,  pretty  for 
cut-outs  for  scrapbooks?  —  Mrs.  W.  S.  N., 
New  York. 


Country  housewife  would  enjoy  pleasant 
correspondence  with  others  like  herself  on 
general  subjects  of  rural  home  life.  — 
J.  A.  S.,  Massachusetts. 


,  Epr  pretty  pictures  of  birds,  flowers, 
Butterflies,  animals  and  country  scenery  for 
my  nature  scrapbook,  I’ll  send  seeds  of 
JNicotiana  (flowering  tobacco),  pansy,  poppy, 
marigold,  calendula,  and  ornamental  cherry. 
—  Mrs.  M.  S.  O.,  New  York. 


I’m  32;  would  like  pen  pals  from  all 
over,  especially  those  who  sew.  —  Mrs. 
L.  B.,  New  York. 

I’d  like  white  or  light  colors  of  woolens 
for  making  hooked  rugs  in  exchange  for 
doll  clothes,  materials  for  them,  or  for  quilt 
patches.  Mrs.  A.  F.  P.,  New  Jersey. 


I’d  like  to  correspond  with  persons 
named  Patch,  and  Marsh,  the  latter  having 
ancestors  who  lived  in  Connecticut.  — 
R.  H.  P.,  Connecticut. 


Would  love  to  hear  from  any  descendants 
of  Matthias  and  Elizabeth  Brindle.  pioneers 
in  1800  in  Springfield  Township,  Penna.  As 
a  great-granddaughter,  and  life  long  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  Township,  I  can  give  much 
information  about  this  family’s  history.  — 
L.  B.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 


Does  our  good  R.  N.-Y.  go  to  Alaska?  I 
wonder  how  far  in  the  world  it  reaches! 
Let  me  hear,  please,  from  readers  far  away 
who  see  this  item;  I  love  letters.  And  who 
spent  her  first  day  on  this  earth  on  May  4, 
1898?  —  Mrs.  A.  C.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  letters  with  those 
named  Richter,  particularly  Martha  and 
Emma  Richter  (maiden  names)  and  Arthur 
Richter.  Being  a  shut-in,  the  H.  &  G. 
Column  is  valuable  to  me.  —  E.  E.  B.,  Conn. 
- 

I  collect  stamps  and  post  cards.  In  re¬ 
turn  I  offer  post  marks,  old  recipes,  and 
flower  seeds.  H.  &  G.  is  very  interesting 
to  read;  the  whole  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  wonderful 
magazine.  —  Mrs.  W.  K.,  Massachusetts. 


Elderly  widow  would  like  to  hear  from 
ladies  of  good  will.  —  F.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 


Here  endeth  the  Fall-Winter  in¬ 
door  hobby  items.  We  are  sorry  if 
yours  did  not  appear;  it  was  for  lack 
of  space.  Please  send  another,  if 
you’d  like  to,  in  September,  marked 
“Repeat.”  From  April  to  November, 
houseplant  and  garden  items  are 
used. 


B&tUj  0 locken. 
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For  wonderful  results  use  ffie  Hour 
that  fits  the  recipe  — 

Gou>  Medal  flour. 


•  Betty  Crocker’s  recipes  are 
designed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  Gold  Medal’s  superb  baking 
qualities.  When  used  together, 
baking  is  easy,  simple,  sure.  Even 
bread  is  quicker  and  simpler 
to  make  because  your  dough  is 
easier  to  handle.  You  get  rich, 


light,  full-volumed  loaves,  too. 
You’ll  find  Betty  Crocker’s 
bread  recipe  and  many  other 
recipes  in  25  lb.  or  larger  size 
sacks  of  Gold  Medal  “Kitchen- 
tested”®  Enriched  Flour. 
Silverware  coupon 
in  every  sack. 


You  need  only  one  brand 


For  Breads  • .  •  Biscuits . . .  Pies .  •  •  Cakes . .  Cookies  S 


GOLD  MEDAL 
nttm+Sr 
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C033  NEW  HAMPSH 


1/g/if  Color-2  Specially  Bred  Types 
(S' lor  MEAT  yf.V’im" 


Pure  and  direct  from  America’s 
leading  Chicken-of-Tomorrow- 
Contest-proved  broiler  strain 
New  Hampshires.  Tops  for 
fast  rate  of  maturity,  dressed 
appearance,  highest 
weight  in  least  time. 

Highest  net  profit  per 
1,000  chicks  started. 

Most  uniform.  Most 
reliable.  PROMPT 
DELIVERY  any  size 
order.  Write  now  for 
information. 


One  of  the  two  oldest  strains 
of  New  Hamps  in  the  U.  S. 
2.25-300-egg  pedigreed  blood¬ 
lines.  In  recent  4-yr.  period 
under  U.  S.  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance,  the  qualifying  laying  aver- 
ran  from  239  to  243  eggs 
per  bird.  Egg  weights  over 
25  ounces  per  dozen.  Trap- 
nested  and  pedigreed  since 
1924.  Body  weight  regu¬ 
larly  over  5}/2  pounds  per 

pullet.  Bred  consistently 
for  high  flock  averages. 
Progeny  tested  27  years. 
The  finest  egg  blood  mon¬ 
ey  can  buy.  Write  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Box  C-66,  VINELAND,  N. 


GREAT  LAYERS 


with  efficient  meat  conversion 


These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.” 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


The  Right  Start  for  Greater  Profits 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’ 
Chicks.  Our  progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the 
inherent  abilities  to  live  and  produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN -RED  Crosses,  and  R.  I.  REDS 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 


MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 


41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for 

information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


of 

HALL 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


BABY  CHICKS 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 

Will  Ship  C.  0.  D  Unsexed  Pullets — Ckls. 

Plus  Postage  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Kocks .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  X.  Reds _  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Rd-Rk  &  Rk-Rd  Cross _  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Live  del.  or  replacement  guar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


LIGHT 

COLORED 

HAMPS 

BRED  FOR 


FOR  COMMERCIAL 
EGG  PRODUCERS 
Savage  Strain  Hamps 


FOR  PRODUCERS  OF 
BROILER  HATCHING 
EGGS 

Savage  Hamp  Hen  Cross 


A  real  money  making 
strain  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Heavy  persist¬ 
ent  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs;  free  from 
broodiness — outstand¬ 
ing  for  low  laying 
house  mortality — 
apparently  free 
from  leukosis.  Fast 
rowing,  early 
eathermg  and 
sexual  maturity. 


FOR  BROILER  GROWERS 
Savage 

Broiler  Bred  Chicks 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

with  PROOF  that  these  are  real  money  makers. 
Pullorum  Cleon  •  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


SAVAGE  /FARMS 
Hatcher  if 

Dept.  R  (  Doylestown^/Penno. 


The  BUY  for  1952. ..WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


ru.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum-Passed 

Breeders  Vaccinated^ 
for  Newcastle 


Every  Chick  Backed 
by  42  Years  of  Rigid 
Flock  Improvement^ 

rOROEB  7°£Aorl 

[From  This  A.d or  I 

l  Write 

IratalQg- T»ce  V-Sa 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have  _  .  _  „„  ,nn 

built  up  the  profit  producing  ability  .......  rnc®s  P?r  ‘uu 

of  WOLF  CHICKS.  7  Popular  Breeds.  ,:vfA  Specxa1  Spec.  Mating 

Mating  Mating  2  Wks.  Old 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $15.50  $16.50  $22.50 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets: .  30.00  31.00  38.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels....,  ..  3.00  4.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks.  . .  .  15.50  16.50  22.50 

Pullets  of  above  breeds..... .  21.00  22.00  28.50 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds .  12.00  I3‘.00  19.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  16.00  17.00  23.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  14.00  ..  20.00 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Cockerels  from  Specialty 
Breeders.  ONLY  $1.00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two-week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept.  5,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


March  15,  1952 

At  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Disease  Conference 


Over  300  poultrymen  and  service 
men  from  all  over  New  England 
crowded  into  Durham,  N.  H.,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  recent  two-day  Poultry 
Disease  Conference. 

The  conference  started  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Newcastle  Disease  control. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Bottorff  of  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  discussed  the  live  virus  vac¬ 
cines,  both  the  wing  web  and  the  in¬ 
tranasal  type.  Dr.  Bottorff  pointed 
out  that  no  vaccines  produce  a 
permanent  immunity  but  that  the 
wing  web  type  is  the  best.  With  this 
vaccine  the  immunity  reaches  its 
peak  about  one  month  after  the  birds 
are  vaccinated  and  then  there  is  a 
rapid  decrease  in  the  amount  of  im¬ 
munity  so  that  by  two  months  after 
vaccination  about  two-thirds  of  it  is 
lost.  There  is  then  a  rather  gradual 
loss  of  immunity  until  10  to  14 
months  after  vaccination  when  it  is 
nearly  all  gone.  This  vaccine  cannot 
be  used  safely  on  birds  under  three 
weeks  of  age. 

The  intranasal  vaccine  is  a  mild 
strain  of  the  live  virus  that  can  be 
used  on  day  old  chicks.  It  takes  10 
to  12  days  for  vaccinated  chicks  to 
develop  immunity,  so  exposure  even 
after  vaccination  may  bring  the 
chicks  down  with  the  disease.  The 
immunity  produced  by  the  intranasal 
vaccine  is  of  shorter  duration  and 
birds  to  be  kept  for  layers  should 
be  revaccinated  with  the  wing  web 
method  at  17  weeks.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  properly  vaccinate  birds  and 
better  methods  of  applying  the  vac¬ 
cine  should  be  developed. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Huebner  of  Wyeth  Inc. 
discussed  the  killed  virus  vaccines. 
This  vaccine  does  not  cause  any 
symptoms  and  will  not  hurt  the 
birds.  The  protection  starts  10  days 
after  vaccination  and  reaches  a  peak 
at  20  days  after  vaccination.  It  is 
capable  of  producing  immunity 
through  broiler  age.  At  one  station 
birds  were  found  to  be  immune  as 
long  as  14  months  after  vaccination. 

Bronchitis  control  was  discussed 
by  R.  E.  Luginbuhl  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Diseases  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  exposing  growing  pullets 
that  has  been  practiced  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  10  years  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory  for  egg  producers.  The 
latest  developments  are  attempts  to 
dehydrate  the  virus  and-  to  inoculate 
the  birds  intranasally.  Birds  should 
be  exposed  between  five  and  15 
weeks.  The  best  age  is  between  six 
and  12  weeks. 

For  the  broiler  raisers,  attempts 
are  being  made  to  use  a  mild  form  of 
the  virus  between  one  and  10  days. 
This  has  been  given  with  the  intra¬ 
nasal  Newcastle  vaccine,  and  the 


mixture  inoculated  in  the  eye.  There 
are  some  mild  respiratory  symptoms 
a  week  later.  The  immunity  pro¬ 
duced  is  not  as  strong  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  later  inoculations,  but  three 
million  chicks  inoculated  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  shown  favorable  results. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Roekel  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Veterinary  Science, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  dis¬ 
cussed  chronic  respiratory  disease. 
This  is  a  slow  spreading  respiratory 
disease  that  lasts  a  long  time.  It  may 
clear  up  in  as  little  as  four  weeks, 
but  usually  lasts  several  months.  It 
is  very  widespread  and  has  been  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  country.  It  causes 
a  drop  in  egg  production,  loss  in 
weight,  and  in  young  chickens  it 
causes  a  serious  air  sac  infection.  It 
is  caused  by  an  organism  that  is 
similar  to  the  one  causing  sinusitis  in 
turkeys.  For  this  reason  the  anti¬ 
biotics  have  been  tried  as  a  control. 
In  laboratory  work  these  only  su- 
pressed  the  symptoms  but  didn’t 
control  it.  The  cost  of  using  these 
was  very  high.  The  only  known  con¬ 
trol  is  to  liquidate  the  flock  and  re¬ 
stock  with  birds  raised  under  iso¬ 
lated  conditions. 

Worm  control  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  James  R.  Wiley  of  Whitmoyer 
Laboratories.  The  control  of  worms 
in  poultry  is  best  done  through  sani¬ 
tary  practices.  All  worms  have  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  life  cycle  out 
of  the  chickens  and  this  is  the  place 
to  attack  them.  Large  roundworms 
are  the  most  common  type.  The  big 
damage  is  done  by  the  larva  that 
enters  the  intestinal  wall  after  it 
hatches.  This  damage  interferes  with 
the  absorption  of  food.  The  adult 
roundworm  found  in  the  intestine 
does  much  less  damage.  These 
worms  reach  maturity  in  50  day  . 
Older  chickens  are  more  resistant  to 
these  worms  and  some  breeds  have 
been  found  more  resistant.  The  most 
popular  round  worm  treatments  are 
the  nicotine  compounds.  These  can 
be  used  as  a  flock  treatment. 
Capillaria  worms  are  the  most  dam¬ 
aging.  Their  presence  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  microscopic  examin¬ 
ation.  These  cause  an  inflammation 
in  the  intestines  that  can  be  passed 
off  as  coccidiosis.  Tetrachlorethylene 
has  been  found  the  best  treatment 
for  this  worm  but  it  is  not  too  satis¬ 
factory.  The  birds  must  be  wormed 
twice  and  this  must  be  coupled  with 
a  cleaning  program.  There  are  two 
common  types  of  tapeworms.  These 
have  an  intermediate  host  that  is  an 
insect.  This  is  the  place  to  attack 
them.  There  is  a  new  treatment  for 
these  worms  that  is  very  effective 
and  does  not  upset  egg  production. 

Richard  Warren 

Durham,  N.  H. 


Litters  for  Broilers 

Litter  is  used  in  broiler  houses  to 
provide  a  more  desirable  environ¬ 
ment  for  growing  birds.  An  extended 
study  of  materials  available  for  litter 
was  initiated  in  1942  and  continued 
to  1948  at  the  Delaware  Station. 

A  large  number  of  litters  were 
used  in  these  tests.  Sawdust  was  pro¬ 
duced  locally  by  sawmills  cutting 
loblolly  pine  logs.  The  texture  was 
excellent,  size  of  particle  fiine  and 
uniform.  It  was  free  of  dust  and  was 
a  low  fire  hazard.  Shavings  from 
mills  planing  local  rough  cut  lumber 
varied  in  size,  but  generally  consisted 
of  fairly  heavy  chips  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  chicks  to  stir  the 
litter.  Shavings  from  kiln  dried  soft 
pine  was  fine  and  uniform  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  satisfactory  surface.  Corn 
cob  particles  varied  in  size,  and  the 
activity  of  the  chicks  threw  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  into  the  feed 
troughs. 

Field  sand  contained  enough  clay 
to  create  an  extremely  objectionable 
amount  of  dust  in  the  air.  A  marked 
rise  in  mortality  from  bronchitis  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  pen  on  field  sand.  Beach 
sand,  after  a  week  of  use  created 
objectionable  dust  from  dried  drop¬ 
pings.  Sugar  cane  fiber  tended  to 
form  a  mat,  especially  after  absorb¬ 
ing  some  moisture. 

The  use  of  cottonseed  hulls  re¬ 
sulted  in  large  balls  of  material 


forming  on  the  toes  of  the  chicks  and 
an  accumulation  of  litter  on  the  soles 
of  shoes.  Peanut  shells  were  light 
and  dry  and,  while  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  this  litter  to  collect  in  the 
feed  troughs,  this  apparently  did  not 
interfere  with  feed  consumption  or 
growth. 

Cornstalks  were  cut  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length;  moldi¬ 
ness  was  evident  in  the  underlying 
layers  during  the  growing  period, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
health  of  the  birds  was  adversely 
affected.  Peat  moss  was  found  to  be 
expensive.  In  addition  to  the  materi¬ 
als  mentioned  three  types  of  absorb¬ 
ent,  comparatively  light  weight  min¬ 
eral  rock  were  tested. 

An  evaluation  of  the  results  of 
these  tests  is  based  on  production, 
results  of  mortality,  average  final 
weight,  pounds  of  broiler  produced 
per  chick  started,  and  pounds  of  feed 
required  per  pound  of  broiler  pro¬ 
duced.  The  six  best  materials  ranked 
in  the  following  order:  1.  Peanut 
shells;  2.  Corn  cobs;  3.  Peat  moss; 
4.  Sugar  cane  fiber;  5.  Sawdust; 
6.  Shavings. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
many  details  of  this  valuable  test 
should  secure  a  copy  of  the  report 
which  is  Technical  Bulletin  No.  289, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark, 

D.  H.  Horton 
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The  Efficiency 
Self-  Feeding 

By  F.  A.  HAYS 


Experiments  in  breeding  Rhode 
Island  Reds  for  high  egg  production 
were  begun  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
1931.  Since  that  time  many  phases 
of  this  problem  have  been  studied. 
The  initial  flock,  without  culling, 
averaged  laying  about  114  eggs  in 
the  pullet  year.  The  birds,  slow  in 
maturing,  averaged  about  256  days 
at  first  egg.  Intensity  was  very  low 
with  an  average  below  eight  eggs 
per  month  up  to  March  1.  Broodi¬ 
ness  appeared  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
pullets  and  the  average  length  of 
the  laying  year  preceding  the  annual 
molt  was  about  250  days. 

From  the  outset  all  birds  have 
been  pedigree  bred  and  every  female 
has  been  trapnested  as  long  as  she 
was  in  the  flock.  The  primary  ob¬ 
jective  in  this  flock  has  always  been 
to  secure  information  on  the  genetics 
of  egg  production.  Naturally  a  long 
series  of  characters,  has  been  investi¬ 
gated.  Among  the  more  prominent  of 
these  characteristics  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Rate  of  growth,  mature  weight, 
rate  of  feathering,  egg  size,  fertility, 
hatchability,  viability,  molting,  as 
well  as  the  five  characters  known  to 
be  associated  with  egg  production, 
namely,  sexual  maturity,  winter 
pause,  intensity,  broodiness  and  per¬ 
sistency.  Methods  of  breeding  such 
as  crossbreeding  and  inbreeding 
have  also  been  investigated. 

Since  the  primary  objective  has 
been  to  study  the  genetics  of  egg 
production,  the  policy  has  been  to 
keep  the  method  of  feeding  and 
management  constant  for  all  birds. 
As  the  science  of  nutrition  has  de¬ 
veloped  it  has  been  necessary  to 
modify  the  mash  from  time  to  time. 

Methods  of  Feeding  High  Producing 
Birds 

Nutritionists  point  out  that  the 
character  of  a  ration  that  is  most 
efficient  will  vary  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  level  of  the  flock.  The  method  of 
feeding  is  also  very  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor  and  sani¬ 
tation.  Such  meat  animals  as  pigs 
have  been  grown  for  many  years  by 
free-choice  feeding,  but  this  method 
is  relatively  new  for  poultry. 

In  the  Fall  of  1926  it  was  decided 
to  place  an  experimental  flock  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  on  a  modified 
type  of  free-choice  feeding.  Since 
then  all  birds  have  received  standard 
laying  mash  (20  per  cent  protein), 
whole  corn  and  whole  heavy  oats, 
each  free-choice  at  all  times  in  the 
laying  houses. 

Graham  (1934)  reported  on  the 
feed  consumption  of  these  birds  over 
a  six-year  period  and  observed  a 
marked  variability  in  the  protein  in¬ 
take  in  different  birds.  The  obser¬ 
vation  was  made  that  a  total  pro¬ 
tein  intake  of  about  13  per  cent 
seemed  adequate.  The  other  striking 
discovery  was  that  on  an  average  the 
flock  consumed  39  per  cent  of  whole 
corn,  34  per  cent  of  whole  oats  and 


This  high  producing  R.  I.  hen  laid 
308  eggs  by  the  end  of  her  first  lay¬ 
ing  year  while  being  allowed  the 
use  of  a  self-feeder. 

27  per  cent  mash.  This  made  the 
ration  consist  of  73  per  cent  grain 
and  27  per  cent  mash,  with  an 
average  protein  level  of  about  13 
per  cent  which  is  below  the  modern 
recommendation  of  15  per  cent 
(Bird,  1948).  The  six  generations  in¬ 
cluded  in  Graham’s  report  were 
hatched  from  1926  through  1931  and 
survivors  averaged  to*  lay  215  eggs. 
Egg  size  was  small,  the  average 
around  23  ounces  to  the  dozen.  No 
culling  was  practiced  in  the  laying 
houses  and  mortality  ranged  from 
15  to  36  per  cent  for  the  first  laying 
year.  The  general  results  indicated 
that  the  method  of  feeding  used  was 
satisfactory  for  egg  production  up 
to  a  level  of  about  215  eggs. 

Vondell  (1948)  ran  two  trials  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
using  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  to 
test  the  effects  of  various  methods  of 
feeding  on  egg  production  and  on 
hatchability.  The  first  test  covered 
40  weeks  from  December  to  August. 
In  this  trial  there  was  free-choice 
of  mash,  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  The 
mash  used  carried  21  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  up  to  the  breeding  season  when 
the  protein  was  increased  to  24  per 
cent.  One  group  of  pullets  was  fed 
19  per  cent  protein  mash  in  hoppers; 
scratch  grain  was  hand  fed.  Another 
group  of  pullets  was  given  all-mash 
in  hoppers  with  pellets  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  daily  for  100  birds.  The 
protein  intake  was  about  14  per  cent 
under  free-choice  feeding,  compared 
with  slightly  over  16  per  cent  in 
the  other  groups.  The  free-choice 
self-fed  birds  generally  consumed 
less  than  30  per  cent  mash.  Their 
preference  seemed  to  be  for  whole 
wheat  which  sometimes  ran  to  45  per 
cent.  Egg  production  in  40  weeks  was 
not  significantly  different  in  any  of 
the  groups  and  was  rather  low. 

The  second  test  covered  48  weeks 
from  September  to  August.  The 
methods  of  feeding  were  the  same 
and  egg  production  was  below  the 
200-egg  level  under  all  three  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding.  Laying  house  mor¬ 
tality  was  somewhat  lower  in  the 
all-mash  groups.  Hatchability  and 
egg  production  were  essentially  the 
same  under  the  different  methods  of 
feeding. 

Recent  Developments 

Hays  and  Talmadge  (1949)  point¬ 
ed  out  that  Rhode  Island  Reds,  bred 
for  high  egg  production,  reached  a 
stable  flock  average  of  about  232 
eggs  which  did  not  increase  in  five 
generations.  It  was  shown  that  in- 
breeding  was  not  retarding  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  during  this 
period.  A  well  established  principle 
is  that,  as  the  production  level  in¬ 
creases,  selective  breeding  is  less 
effective  than  at  lower  levels  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Progress  in  breeding  is 
known  to  be  affected  by  the  size  of 
flock  which  largely  controls  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  selection  or  selection 
pressure. 

Another  important  factor  here  is 


This  modern  poultry  house  was  equipped  with  self-feeders  used  in  the 
experiments  discussed  in  the  accompanying  article  at  the  Massachusetts 

Station  in  Amherst. 


ARE  Important  Factors  in  the  Production  of 

Hatching  Eggs 

Feeding  is  important  too  t 

Once  a  hatching  egg  is  produced,  it’s  a 
finished  product  ...  a  product  beyond  im¬ 
provement.  Breeding  flocks  must  be  fed  so 
that  their  inherited  productive  and  hatchabil¬ 
ity  qualities  are  maintained  at  a  maximum 
level. 

Lay  or  Bust  Breeder  Mashes  are  carefully 
formulated  to  provide  the  proper  balance  of 
essential  ingredients  which  research  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  have  proven  necessary  for 
producing  eggs  of  the  highest  quality  and 
hatchability. 

Feed  the  best  .  .  .  Feed  Lay  or  Bust  Breeder 
Mash  or  All  Mash  Breeder. 


(Available  in  Pellets ) 


LAYorB 

POULTRY 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON 


QUALITY 

chicks  MMMmm 

R.O.P.  Sired;  100% 

State  Tested  Pullor-fjp  jjf 

um  Clean;  BreedingB^^l^^^^y 
only  White  Rocks. 

BACHNER’S  POULTRY  RANCH 

BOX  294  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS—  Cockerels  10c;  Straight  Run  I6e. 
ROCK  RIDGE  FARMS,  MONTEREY,  MASS. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tell*  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 
breed.  Catalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  •  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


WOOL  REMNANTS 


For  Braiding  and  Hooking  —  >/4  yd.  up  $1.00  lb. 
Pastels  $1.25  lb.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY. 

1191  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


lOOKt 


10  EXTRA 

with  each  MM  -  . 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 

BRED  CHICKS 


V VALUES 


Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


?Xe,ry  >09  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  oft — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big. 
,  -  -  100%  live  deUvery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON'T 

PRICES  PER  10O 
Non-Scxcd  Pullet*  Cockerels 

$10.95  $14.90 


flufly  chicks  weekly.  _ _ _ 

DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampahires, 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  X ) 
Hampj,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps,  J. 

Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks . j 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorn*  & 

Austra-Whites . 

Brown  Leghorn*.  White,  Black  &  Butt 
Minorca*,  Ancona*. 

Light  Brahmas, 

Columbia  Rocks, 

Wyandottes, 


$11.90 

12.90 


snconai . . . . . . 

imai,  White  &  Black  Giants,!  . 

Rocks,  Black  Auatraiorps,  S.  L.  f  13.95 
s.  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons  \ 


11.95  26.00  3.50 

12.95  28.00  4.00 


16.90  15.00 


MT#  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


iJL.  48A  Per  100 

Q*'”  Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run.  Ho 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. , 


9*90 


PeelOO 


242 


'iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 

Complete  Line 

STARTING  BATTERIES 
GROWING  BATTERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PLANTS 

Meet  all  requirements 
of  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog 
with  factory  saving  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

zoo-335  eee  r.o.p.  sired 


KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR  A  HIGH 
PRODUCING  FLOCK,  Because 

They’re  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Passed.  Royal  matings 
200-335  egg  ROP  sired. 

Leading  trapnest  -  pedi¬ 
gree  strains.  Crossbreds. 

Reasonable  farmer  chick 
prices.  Send  for  new 
FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today. 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  inc. 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORU  M 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran- 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites  —  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


LINirS  V  I  L  L  E 


POULTS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breastod. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


Lukas 


U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


3D  uoKl  i  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


j  Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  Wh.  Hollands 
j  (many  of  our  Wh.  Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh 
18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults, 
Nebraskan  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

P.  O.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10* 


12  Chapters.  A!J  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
We  sell  Special  Goose  Incubators  35-1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  Low.  Free  Folder. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  G- 14,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


IdLle  "Wild  Farm 

POMFRET  CENTER.  CONNECTICUT 
WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  EGGS,  KEETS,  started 
birds  from  best  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced, 
sold  42,000  guineas.  Literature,  prices. 

_ Booking  Now  For  Early  Deliveries. _ 

GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA, 


TUR  KEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  lira-  1 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  Quality.  1 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  Quantity  lots.  1 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  , 


GEESE,  GOSLINGS.  EGGS 


Safe  shipment  gt  iranteed.  Books,  magazine,  explain 
profitable  hatching,  rearing,  marketing  methods. 
PEYTON  GOOSE  HATCHERY,  R2DR,  Duluth.  Minn. 


TOULOUSE  PURE  BRED,  DAY  OLD  AND 
STARTED  GOSLINGS.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
HERSHEY  GOOSE  FARM,  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


“PILGRIMS”  GEESE  HAT0"'"G  EGGS 


V.  SCHWALGE, 


OUR  SPECIALTY 
LAKE  ZURICH.  ILLINOIS 


GOSLINGS  ~  GOOSE  EGGS 


Embden,  Toulouse,  African  or  Chinese.  Duck  Eggs: 
Mallard,  Rouen,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner  or  Muscovy. 
E.  STAiNES,  NORTH  CHILI,  NEW  YORK 


GEESE  —  GOSLINGS  or  BREEDERS.  Pilgrim 
(sex  linked)  and  Emden.  DEEPWOOD  FARMS, 

P  O-  BOX  540,  MANCHESTER,  VERMONT 


-  GOSLINGS  —  WHITE  CHINA  - 

FROM  PRIZE-WINNING  FLOCK 
Reasonably  Priced.  Send  For  Free  Folder 
S.  J.  SEITZ,  RR  3  Fisk  Rd.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


BANTAM  CHICKS,  EGGS,  Stock.  Circular.  Pictures. 
WM.  E.  DURLING,  R.F.D.  I,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


PILGRIM  GEESE,  SEX-LINKED 


BETH-HONE  FARM,  Bethany  Rd.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

PILGRIM  GEESE,  EGGS  and  GOSLINGS  in  season. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 

-  GOSLINGS  —  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  - 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  on  Request.  ADAM  KIELB, 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9.  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  —  FREE  PAMPHLET 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

587  ELLICOTT  ST„ _ BUFFALO  3.  N,  Y. 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Hl-J.0  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 

240  WHITE  EMBDEN  GEESE  BREEDERS 
For  Sale  Reasonable.  7  Large  Poultry  Batteries  (5 
decks  high),  several  stand  Tite  feeders  60  inches 
long,  II  units  of  15  round  hole  nests,  several  rolls 
cf  poultry  netting  6  ft.  with  2  inch  mesh  and  2 
feet  with  I  inch  mesh. 

Dnrurcf?2SS;,*-?121  SCOTTSVILLE  ROAD, 
ROCHESTER,  Ng£t  YORK  GEnesee  6143-R 


—  GOSlStorGS  TEN  VARIETIES  - 

Ducklings  10  varieties  from  our  own  Superior  Breed¬ 
ing  Flocks.  EggsT  Started  Birds.  Prices  Reasonable 
orw  TWIN’S  WATERFOWL  FARM. 

BOX  26A,  ROUTE  II,  MOUNT  HEALTHY.  OHIO 

“ROSEMARSHI”  strain 

Real  BROAD  BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLAND 
Poults  approved  pullorum  clean.  Also  U.S.D.A 
whites,  12,000  weekly  Write  or  visit  — 

\u  uiTuiu  WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM, 

WHITMAN  I,  MASS.  Telephone  676-677 

U^iDA  .Pf.LTSVIl-LE  WH-  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 

under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c  Im¬ 
perial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quarter  Century  of 
breeding  for  Growers  who  want  the  Best.  Photo  Cir¬ 
culars  Free.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  TURKEY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Wh.  Hollands,  Beltsville  Small 
Whites  and  Nebraskans  for  Spring  Delivery.  Noted 
for  Good  Livability,  early  maturity  and  uniformity  of 
poults.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Telephone  2557 

BOX  10-R  SEUERSVILLE,  PA. 


AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
ON  BIL-MAR  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 

Send  for  price  list,  literature  from  Michigan’s  only 
Record  of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R-3  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

ALSO 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 

For  Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  and 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-3,  Rt.  6,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


BroadLtoreasteci 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


SUPERIOR  BODY  TYPE  —  OLDEST  BREEDER 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  Offers  you  the  body  type  you 
should  expect  in  BELTSVILLE  WHITES.  Open 

March  through  season  for  day  old  and  started. 
Pullorum  Clean  Sixth  Year. 
MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND 
HEBRON,  MAINE  Telephone  16-2 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

BRONZE  &.  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a 
Breeder  and  Hatcher.  Write  for  Price  List. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WASH  I  N  GTO  N  V I LLE,  PA. 


TURKEY  POULTS 


BROAD  BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  TRUE  BROAD  BREASTED  TYPE  IN  BOTH  WHITE  AND 
BRONZE  BIRDS.  ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  OF  ONE  HIGH  GRADE  QUALITY, 
BLOOD-TESTED  AND  PU  LLORU  M -CLEAN. 

WE  HAVE  BOTH  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  POULTS 

ALL  ORDERS  WITHIN  REASONABLE  DISTANCE  DELIVERED  IN  OUR  OWN  CARS. 

RIVER  VALLEY  TURKEY  FARM 

EXCLUSIVE  TURKEY  HATCHERY  AND  BREEDER  FARM 
FREDERICK  H.  PHINNEY,  Owner,  MANNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


the  amount  of  progeny  testing.  Still 
another  vital  factor  might  well  be 
the  supply  of  all  essential  food  nu¬ 
trients.  There  is  very  good  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  method  of  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  in  this  flock  would  be 
effective  in  raising  the  production 
level  without  culling  to  a  much 
higher  figure,  if  all  conditions  were 
optimum. 

Autopsy  records  in  recent  years 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  in 
kidney  disorders,  gout  and  other 
digestive  disturbances,  all  suggesting 
malnutrition.  There  have  been  no 
important  epidemic  diseases,  few 
parasites  and  reproductive  disorders 
have  declined.  Even  hatchability  has 
not  responded  to  selective  breeding 
as  it  normally  does. 

All  stock  has  been  self-fed  free- 
choice  both  on  the  growing  range 
and  in  the  laying  houses.  Up  to  July 
1950,  laying  birds  received  a  stand¬ 
ard  20  per  cent  protein  laying  mash, 
38  pounds  whole  oats  and  whole 
yellow  corn,  each  supplied  free- 
choice  at  all  times.  There  have  been 
some  minor  fluctuations  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  feeds  that  were 
consumed,  as  has  been  observed  by 
others.  On  the  average,  however,  lay¬ 
ing  pullets  in  their  first  year  have 
averaged  to  consume  30  per  cent 
mash,  30  per  cent  whole  corn  and  40 
per  cent  whole  oats.  This  would 
make  their  total  protein  intake  about 
13  per  cent.  In  the  light  of  recent 
findings,  it  seems  apparent  that  these 
birds  do  not  consume  sufficient  mash 
to  furnish  essential  vitamins,  mine¬ 
rals  and  proteins  to  support  very 
high  egg  production. _It  seems- prob¬ 
able  that  inadequate  nutrition  has 
become  a  limiting  factor  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  under  this  system  of  feeding. 

A  High  Protein  Mash 

Jn  the  Fall  of  1950  all  pullets 
'housed,  as  well  as  older  breeding 
stock,  were  given  a  concentrated 
mash  carrying  30  per  cent  protein, 
in  place  of  a  standard  mash  with  20 
per  cent  protein  used  for  previous 
generations.  No  other  change  was 
made  in  the  ration. 

All  birds  were  fed  whole  yellow 
corn,  whole  38  pound  oats  and  30 
per  cent  mash  free-choice  at  all 
times.  It  seemed  probable  that  the 
birds  would  continue  to  eat  about  30 
per  cent  of  mash 'on  the  average.  So 
far  there  'have  been  no  significant 
changes  in  the  proportions  of  the 
three  feeds  consumed  since  the  mash 
was  changed.  With  the  change  in 
habits  of  eating,  the  birds  will  now 
receive  between  16  and  17  per  cent 
total  protein  and  they  should  be 
getting  adequate  amounts  of  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals. 

Effects  of  High  Protein  Mash 

The  first  generation  of  pullets,  fed 
this  high  protein  mash,  finished  their 
first  laying  year  about  November  1, 
1951.  Results  from  this  first  genera¬ 
tion  receiving  the  high  protein  mash 
were  very  satisfactory,  even  though 
an  outbreak  of  blue  comb  disease 
appeared  in  December.  This  disease 
greatly  lowered  egg  production  for 
a  period  of  six  to  seven  weeks.  After 
recovery  these  pullets  resumed  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  'higher  level  than  has 
occurred  in  recent  years. 

Mortality  in  this  last  flock  has 
been  lower  despite  the  outbreak  of 
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blue  comb  disease.  Autopsy  records 
on  dead  birds  appear  to  show  less 
evidence  of  nutritional  disturbances 
than  have  appeared  in  previous 
generations. 

Fertility  was  greatly  improved  by 
the  new  mash.  Average  fertility  in 
all  pens  for  the  five  years  previous 
to  1951  was  83  per  cent.  The  fertili¬ 
ty  in  1951  was  90  per  cent,  all  under 
pedigree  breeding.  The  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  hatched  in  the  previous 
five  year  period  was  77  while  the 
hatchability  of  the  1951  pens  was 
86  per  cent.  It  is  logical  to  assume 
that  improved  nutrition  was  operat¬ 
ing  to  greatly  improve  fertility  and, 
to  a  greater  extent,  to  raise  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fertile  eggs  that  hatch. 
Mortality  in  chicks  was  also  reduced 
so  that  the  total  mortality  from 
hatching  to  five  months  of  age  in  1951 
was  about  6  per  cent  compared  with 
about  10  per  cent  for  previous  years. 
Pullets  housed  last  Fall  also  appear 
to  be  a  superior  group  as  judged  by 
physical  appearance. 

Summary  to  Date 

In  summing  up  our  observations 
to  date  on  the  efficiency  of  free- 
choice  feeding  of  grain  and  mash  to 
high  producing  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
there  are  several  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Free-choice  feeding  of  whole 
heavy  oats,  whole  corn  and  20  per 
cent  ptotein  laying  has  not  ben  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  a  flock  averaging  to  lay 
230  eggs  in  the  pullet  year. 

There  was  evidence  of  malnu¬ 
trition  in  many  of  the  birds  that  died 
and  the  mortality  rate  wras  rather 
excessive.  In  five  generations  of  se¬ 
lective  breeding  it  was  impossible  to 
raise  the  production  level  of  the 
flock.  Both  fertility  and  hatchability 
were  lower  than  was  expected. 

Through  the  substitution  of  30  per 
cent  mash  concentrate,  in  place  of 
the  20  per  cent  mash,  there  has  been 
a  significant  increase  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  lowering  of  mortality  and 
less  evidence  of  malnutrition.  Both 
fertility  and  hatchability  were  in¬ 
creased  to  a  new  high  level.  On  the 
whole  this  method  of  feeding  offers 
promise  for  heavy  layers  since  it 
saves  more  labor  and  is  more  sani¬ 
tary  than  litter  feeding. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin.., . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H,  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Grand  champion  pen  of  bahy  chicks  at  the  recent  104 th  Boston  Poultry 
Show.  New  Hampshires  owned  and  bred  by  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Ready  for  Your  Chicks? 


Judging  by  reports  received  from 
poultry  breeders  and  hatcherymen, 
many  buyers  of  baby  chicks  do  not 
plan  sufficiently  far  ahead  to  have 
brooder  facilities  available  when  the 
chicks  arrive.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  chicks  to  be  delivered  to  a  farm 
where  nothing  at  all  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  This  means  that  the 
chicks  have  to  be  held  over  in  boxes 
for  another  24  or  48  hours  when 
actually  they  should  be  removed  just 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  farm. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  this 
particular  phase  of  poultry  farm 
management  should  be  so  neglected 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
the  buyer  of  the  chicks  knows  rea¬ 
sonably  well  in  advance  the  day  the 
chicks  are  expected.  Even  if  the 
exact  day  is  not  known,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  time  can  be  reckoned.  It  would 
only  be  sensible  management  to  get 
the  brooder  house  cleaned  out  and  in 
shape,  with  the  stove  operating  at 
least  on  a  trial  basis,  several  days 
in  advance  of  anticipated  delivery. 
Getting  the  brooder  house  complete¬ 
ly  prepared  a  week  or  so  ahead,  and 
the  stove  operating  long  enough  to 
know  that  everything  is  in  working 
order,  is  far  better  than  to  let  the 
situation  get  out  of  hand  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  nothing  is  ready  for  the 
chicks. 

The  importance  of  good  care  very 
early  in  the  life  of  the  chick  cannot 
be  stressed  too  much,  because  such 
factors  as  chilling,  overheating  or 
insufficient  feed  during  the  first  two 
or  three  days  can  weaken  the  chicks 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  effects 
may  be  noted  for  weeks. 

Early  Care  Important 

In  line,  therefore,  with  the  fact 
that  the  early  care  of  chicks  is  most 
important,  it  is  well  to  consider  some 
of  the  steps  that  one  should  observe. 
First  is  the  building  where  the 
chicks  are  to  be  brooded.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  have  a  room  of 
reasonable  size.  Many  brooding 
facilities  are  restricted  to  areas  eight 
by  10  or  12  feet  in  size,  as  that  is 
the  type  of  colony  brooder  house 
recommended  and  in  use  for  many 
years.  Actually,  a  better  job  of 
brooding  can  be  done  in  larger  areas. 
If  facilities  permit,  it  is  better  to 
start  chicks  in  rooms  more  or  less 
adapted  for  laying  birds,  moving 
them  later  to  colony  brooder  houses 
on  range.  Even  a  section  of  a  laying 
pen,  cleaned  out  in  advance,  fre¬ 
quently  is  far  better  for  starting 
chicks  than  to  use  the  colony  type 
of  house.  The  one  big  advantage  of  a 
rather  large  room  is  the  fact  that  the 
chicks  then  stay  closer  to  the  stove 
and  do  not  have  a  tendency  to 
crowd  away  from  the  stove  and 
against  the  side  walls  and  corners- 
one  of  the  very  bad  features  in 
brooding. 

Regardless  of  the  room,  however, 
a  thorough  advance  cleaning  of  it  is 
necessary.  This  involves  removal  o:: 
all  dirt  and  dust  with  the  use  of 
water  under  pressure,  if  possible.  A 
thorough  washing  of  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  poultry  house 
will  do  more  good  than  disinfecting 
it.  After  washing,  the  floor  itself  may 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  although 
if  all  the  loose  manure  has  been 
scraped  up  and  removed  and  the 
floor  really  made  clean,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  further  disinfect¬ 
ing  is  of  no  practical  value. 

Deep  Litter  Advisable 

After  the  house  has  been  cleaned 
the  litter  should  be  put  over  the 
floor  to  a  depth  of  four  to  five 
inches.  Nothing  is  better  for  later 
control  of  coccidiosis  than  a  deep 
litter  at  the  start.  Then  again,  such 
a  litter  provides  floor  insulation  anc 
helps  to  keep  the  chicks  warm  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  when  chilling 
conditions  can  be  very  detrimental 
Almost  any  material  that  is  cut  up 
rather  finely  is  satisfactory  for  litter 
long  straw  is  definitely  undesirable 
Shavings,  peat  moss,  buckwheal 
hulls  or  even  clean  sand  is  suitable 

When  the  litter  has  been  spread 
the  stove  should  be  put  up  and 
tested  to  see  that  it  is  operating 
properly.  Thermostats  that  were 
good  last  year  at  the  end  of  the 
brooding  season  may  be  completely 
out  of  order  this  year,  so  be  sure  to 
check  them.  Certainly  one  shoulc 
have  the  control  mechanism  func¬ 
tioning  before  the  chicks  arrive. 
Then  again,  there  are  often  broken 


parts  on  the  stove  or  the  hover 
which  have  not  been  repaired  since 
last  year;  these  should  be  taken  care 
of  before  the  chicks  come. 

Temperature  Controls 

Note  the  temperature  conditions 
under  the  stove  and  in  the  house  it¬ 
self;  see  that  it  can  be  maintained 
free  of  undue  drafts;  stop  up  any 
cracks  in  the  house,  even  if  only 
temporarily.  Actually,  chicks  should 
be  started  in  a  warm  room,  the 
temperature  running  around  70  de¬ 
grees,  although  this  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  when  one  is  using  electric 
or  gas  brooders.  Despite  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  electric  and  gas  brooding,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  chicks  during  the  first  few 
days  than  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
coal  brooder.  It  gives  sufficient  heat 
at  the  brooder  itself  to  keep  the 
chicks  comfortable,  warms  the  floor 
and  warms  the  room,  doing  every¬ 
thing  that  is  desirable.  The  only  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  coal  brooder  is  that 


it  may  be  too  warm  later  in  the  life 
of  the  chick,  but  it  has  practically 
no  disadvantages  as  the  means  of 
giving  the  chicks  the  desirable  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  start. 

In  any  case,  regardless  of  what 
one  may  have,  be  sure  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  stove  can  be  kept  around 
95-100  degrees,  no  matter  what  the 
room  conditions  may  be  like.  In 
electric  brooding  this  requires  con¬ 
siderable  judgment  because  often 
one  may  find  the  brooder  tempera¬ 
ture  satisfactory  at  midday  but  en¬ 
tirely  wrong  at  midnight.  On  the 
College  Farm  at  Rutgers  University 
we  have  found  it  desirable  to  have 
temperatures  well  over  100  degrees 
under  electric  hovers  during  the 
daytime,  in  order  to  insure  satisfac¬ 
tory  conditions  at  night  when  out¬ 
side  temperatures  go  down  below 
freezing. 

One  thing  more  and  then  every¬ 
thing  should  be  in  order.  Have  three 
small  water  fountains  for  every 
stove,  and  several  small  chick  feed¬ 
ers  that  can  be  placed  at  the  edge 
of  the  hover,  or  even  underneath 
the  hover;  that  is  where  the  chicks 
congregate.  Feed  and  water  should 


be  exactly  where  the  chicks  are  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days.  There  is  no 
point  whatsoever  in  trying  to  force 
chicks  to  leave  a  warm  stove  to  go 
into  a  cool  room  for  their  feed  and 
water,  because  they  will  not  do  it. 
Dehydration  of  chicks  is  very  com¬ 
mon  simply  because  they  will  not 
go  in  search  of  water.  Be  absolutely 
sure  that  the  feed  and  water  are  lo¬ 
cated  where  the  temperature  ap¬ 
proximates  90  degrees,  even  if  it 
requires  placing  the  fountains  and 
feeders  partly  under  the  hover.  The 
big  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of 
modern  diets  takes  place  very  early 
in  the  life  of  the  chick.  Therefore, 
if  the  chick  is  to  get  off  with  a  good 
start,  it  must  be  well  taken  care  of 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to 
be  interested  in  eating  and  drinking. 

If  one  just  follows  a  few  simple 
rules — to  get  the  house  ready  in  ad¬ 
vance;  check  the  stoves  in  advance; 
have  good  deep,  dry  litter;  and  feed 
and  water  where  the  chicks  can  get 
them  conveniently  —  chick  losses 
would  be  considerably  reduced  and 
undoubtedly  better  broilers  and 
pullets  would  be  raised. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Mich,  experiment  shows  mortality 


in  high  producers  can  be  cut 


Excerpt  from 
Mich.  State  College 
Experiment. 


Pratts  “purposely  made  richer" 
can  correct  inborn  deficiencies 


Starter 


It’s  proven  more  profitable  for  you  to  feed 
chicks  a  diet  such  as  Pratts  Chick  Starter  . . . 
so  extra  rich  in  critical  nutrients  that  you  can 
head-off  many  inborn  nutritional  troubles.  You 
can  save  the  chicks  most  likely  to  be  the 
best  layers.  At  the  same  time  "boost”  the 
whole  brood  .  .  .  with  reserves  that  build 
resistance  to  many  diseases. 

Pratts  "Life  Span”  nutrition  program  sup¬ 
plies  a  higher  level  of  nutrition  across  the 
flock’s  entire  life  cycle,  bringing  you  these 
four  profitable  benefits: 

(1)  Reduce  mortality. 

(2)  Build  resistance  to  disease. 

(3)  Economy  because  birds  need  eat  less  of 
richer  formulas. 

(4)  Build  body  reserves  for  sustained  and 
high  egg  production. 

You’ll  do  better  with  Pratts 
'[ purposely  made  richer”  Chick  Starter. 


More 

More 

More 

More 

Plus 

Plus 


natural  animal 
proteins  (Fish, 
Meat  and  Milk). 

unidentified 
growth  factors. 

vitamin  Bu 
supplement. 

B-G  complex 
growth  vitamins. 

optimum  level  of 
most  effective 
antibiotics. 

complete  trace 
mineral  balance. 


FOR  POULTRY 
AND  LIVESTOCK 


_V1TAMIN_P0TENT^  _ 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  CS-5 
130  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy 
of  The  Start  for  a  Life-time 
of  High  Profits. 


Name_ 


Address- 


City- 


-S/ate- 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  15,  1952 


Poultry  litter  stays  loose,  dry,  non-sticky 
when  you  use  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  tests  prove  that  loose,  dry  litter  helps 
lower  coccidiosis  losses,  improves  general  chick  health.  And  user-tests 
prove  that  litter  conditioned  with  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe  stays  loose,  dry 
and  non-sticky  so  that  it  mixes  readily  with  manure. 


HOW  UTTER-KEPE  SAVES 

All  you  do  is  spread  Litter-Kepe  lightly 
over  the  litter  and  fork  it  in.  Use  only  one 
bag  (50  lbs.)  for  every  200  sq.  ft.  of  litter. 
Made  from  pulverized  limestone,  it  is 
•finer  and  much  less  costly  than  hydrated 


YOU  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY 

lime,  and  completely  non-caustic. 
See  your  dealer  for  Litter-Kepe  today.  If 
you  don’t  agree  it’s  the  finest  conditioning 
agent  you’ve  ever  tried,  write  us  and 
we’ll  gladly  refund  the  purchase  price! 


FREE!  WRITE  FOR  HELPFUL  BOOKLET  AND  FREE  SAMPLE! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation 
of  America 


Dept.  C057 


Newton,  N.  J, 


World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products.  Makers  of  Calcite  Crystals — the  3-in-T  calcium  supplement 
for  poultry,  Barn  Calcite — for  safe,  non-skid  barn  floors,  and  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  feeds. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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(food  PtofjltA 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED- 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  H AM  PSH I  RES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEVt 
HAMPSHJRES.  Sexed  or  un 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergcantsville.  N.  J. 


ISWLEVi 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits' 


ORDER  NOW!  Start  with  Hawley  better-bred  chicks 
and  you’ll  get  MORE  EGGS.  LARGER  EGGS,  at 
LOWEST  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Customers  expect 
and  get  flock  averages  of  200  eggs  per  bird  and 
more  —  don’t  you  be  satisfied  with  less. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

We  also  offer  RED-ROCK  Cross  and  GRAY- 
LEGHORN  (White  Egg)  Cross.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  today. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-D  BATAVIA,  NEW  YOftR? 


Now  Hatching  . . 

Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns, 
production  -bred 
Beds  and  Red- 
Rooks.  37  years 
producing  healthy 
chicks.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE 
Folder  and  prices. 


O.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON,  RUSHVILLE.  N.  Y. 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HEAVY  BREEDS  4 
to  8  weeks  old  R.O.P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
— »W.  S.  Peliman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.^, 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 


1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  uSSffii.. 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  REP  HOOK  NEW  YORK 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  for  quick  growing,  soft-meated 
HEAVY  Roasters.  Make  wonderful  capons. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  w.th  carefully  selected 
R.  O.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kiemteitersville,Pa. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Different  Pullorum  Classes 

In  statements  and  advertisements 
concerning  the  sale  of  chicks  I  fre¬ 
quently  see  such  expressions  as, 
“pullorum  controlled,”  “pullorum 
passed,”  and  “pullorum  clean.”  Just 
what  are  the  different  meanings  of 
these  terms?  a.  k. 

The  requirements  for  the  various 
pullorum  classes  are  as  follows: 

Pullorum  Controlled:  Flock  to 
contain  less  than  two  per  cent  re¬ 
actors  to  the  disease,  the  reacting 
birds  to  be  removed  immediately. 
Test  made  within  12  months  prior  to 
date  of  sale  of  chicks. 

Pullorum  Passed:  Flocks  to  con¬ 
tain  no  reacting  birds  on  one  test. 

Pullorum  Clean:  Flocks  to  con¬ 
tain  no  reacting  birds  on  two  con¬ 
secutive  tests  not  less  than  six 
months  apart,  or  three  consecutive 
tests  30  days  apart. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  “clean” 
rating  depends  on  two  or  more  tests 
without  any  reactors.  One  should  not 
have  trouble  with  pullorum  disease 
from  pullorum  clean  flocks.  Be  sure 
of  the  rating  when  purchasing  chicks 
and  do  not  be  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  one  test  cleans  the  breeding 
flock  of  the  disease,  as  such  is  not 
usually  the  case.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  disease  may  be  picked 
up  in  transit  from  the  hatchery  to 
the  farm,  or  at  the  farm  itself  if  the 
infection  is  on  the  premises. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs 

Some  of  our  geese  are  laying.  I 
would  like  to  know  something  about 
their  hatching  the  eggs,  and  also 
about  hatching  their  eggs  under 
hens.  g.  g. 

The  first  eggs  laid  by  a  goose 
should  be  removed  and  set  under 
hens,  otherwise  the  goose  may  lay 
only  a  few  eggs  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  cease  egg  production  and  set 
on  the  eggs  herself.  If  you  want 
only  a  few  goslings,  the  removal  of 
the  eggs  would  not  be  necessary,  of 
course.  If  you  place  the  eggs  under 
hens,  their  care  will  be  largely  up 
to  you,  as  hens  cannot  properly  turn 
the  eggs  on  account  of  their  size; 
this  daily  chore  on  your  part  is 
necessary  and  it  should  be  done  at 
least  four  times  a  day.  Once  a  day 
the  eggs  should  be  sprinkled  with 
warm  water.  A  hen  will  cover  from 
four  to  six  goose  eggs  successfully, 
while  a  goose  will  take  care  of  three 
times  that  number.  At  hatching  time 
you  may  find  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  first  goslings  that  hatch  out, 
otherwise  the  hen,  or  goose  too  for 
that  matter,  may  not  stay  on  the  un¬ 
hatched  eggs  any  longer.  Hatching 
may  extend  over  a  couple  of  days; 
the  last  eggs  will  not  hatch  unless 
they  are  kept  covered. 


Battery  Room  Ventilation 

Which  would  be  best  —  to  try 
and  remove  the  warm  air  at  the 
top  or  the  cold  air  at  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  ventilate  a  battery  room? 
I  have  no  means  at  present  of  circu¬ 
lating  the  air  and  would  therefore 
appreciate  your  thoughts  on  this 
matter.  e.  h.  s. 

Ventilation  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  poultry  house  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  removal  of  the  warm  air 
which  rises  to  the  ceiling,  rather 
than  the  colder  air  at  the  floor  level. 
If  the  air  movement  in  your  battery 
room  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  I 
would  suggest  an  outlet  fan  in  one 
of  your  present  ceiling  openings,  to 
be  operated  as  needed.  If  you  install 
it  in  the  ceiling  flue,  be  sure  that 
the  fan  is  designed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Fans  meant  to  stand  up  on  a 
base  do  not  last  long  if  laid  down 
in  a  different  position.  So,  get  a 
regular  exhaust  fan. 


How  to  Tell  Fertile  Eggs 

Is  there  any  way  to  tell  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  eggs  before  they  are  set  or 
incubated?  If  not,  how  soon  may 
they  be  found?  a.  f. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  the 
fertility  of  eggs  before  they  are  set 
or  incubated.  However,  eggs  can  be 
candled  at  the  end  of  five  days  of 
incubation  and  those,  containing  a 
living  embryo,  noted  by  observing 
the  presence  of  blood  vessels  within 
the  egg. 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I, 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


%llof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


I  A L L -  PURPOSE  PERFORM- 
JANCE  IS  THE  "BUY-PRO- 
DUCT”  OF  SPIZZERINKTUM 
.QUALITY!  Christie's  is  a  su¬ 
perior  meat-type  bird  that  has 
the  ability  to  produce  eggs  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  prove  profitable  to 
flock  owners,  hatcherymen.  broiler 
growers,  processors,  packers  and  fi¬ 
nally,  to  the  consuming  public.  Because  of  its  pro¬ 
ductivity,  hatchability,  feed  conversion,  and  match¬ 
less  quality  of  the  dressed  product,  the  name 
Spizzerinktum  is  the  synoym  for  the  best  in 
'‘All-Purpose’’  birds.  Try  them  and  find  out  for 
yourself  that  there  is  a  difference.  Our  reputation 
is  your  guarantee.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred 
Rocks.  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.  Box  2.  Kingston,  N.  H. 


JUNIATA  VALLEY 

We  Ship  At  Once  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-sexed  Pit’s  Ckls. 

Large  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  20.00  11.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  15.00  20.00  11.00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross  .  15.00  20.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (No  Leghorns) _  11.00  17.00  10.00 

Surplus  Chicks.  No  Breed  or  Sex  Guarantee _ $7.00 

All  Breecders  Blood-Tested  100%  live  arrival  &  95% 
sexing  guar.  JUNIATA  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R,  MC  VEYTOWN,  PENNA. 


GRAYBILLS  chicks 

PA.U.S.APPRQVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


For  Bigger  Profits,  write  for  free  prices  on  our  large 
Type  Wh.  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  also  Wh. 
Bocks  and  Cross  Breeds.  Personal  supervised  breeders. 
St.  Hatch  or  Sexed.  Postpaid.  Live  Del.  Guaranteed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  FARMS,  Box  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BARRED  Holland  X  White  Leghorn 
Cross  Breed  Baby  Chicks 

The  White  Egg  Layer  often  called  Speckled  Romans. 
Also  White  Leghorn.  White  Rock  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire*.  PULLETS.  COCKERELS  or  STRAIGHT 
RUN.  Males  3  cts.  up;  Pullets  26  cts.  up.  Ohio- 
U.  S.  Aproved.  Write  for  Price  List. 

WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  31st  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Bed  it  Red -Bock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


A,  Wi  ULSH’S  MUnHl.ha  CHIX 


Our  30th  year  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  N.H.  Reds,  Rock-Bed  and  Red-Rock  Cross. 
Carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  guar. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa- 


-  GRAY  -  LEGHORN  CROSS  - 

California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5- A.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


'DAY- OLD  OR  STARTED  CHICKS 


|  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Bl.  Min. 
1  &  Crosses.  Write  for  full  details  and  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 

U.S. R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  —  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5.  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed,  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  years 


The  IDEAL  All-Purpose  Birds 


Get  chicks  that  will  make  you  profits  from 
both  EGGS  and  MEAT. 

Our  White  Bocks  have  been  bred  for  over  50 
years  for  a  well  balanced  combination  of  meat 
quality,  quick  growth,  high  egg  production,  .and 
unusual  vigor  and  disease  resistance. 


Customers  report  - 
and  8  lb.  capons 
70%  at  5 14  months" 
winter." 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


"5  lb.  birds  at  13  weeks 
at  20  weeks".  .  ."Laying 
,  .  ."Laid  65  to  80%  all 

It  will  pay  you  to 
order  TOLMAN’S  White 
Rock  baby  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs  soon. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Write  today  for  free 
descriptive  circular  and 
reasonable  prices. 


*«"  TOLMAN  *r- 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Now  any  flockowner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader  and  Candler.  A  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour — consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate— no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  of  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  Pays  for  Itself. 

Graded  Eggs  bring  better  prices. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  1952  CATALOG. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO„  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


CHAMBERUH 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex- Link)  CROSSES 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


Customers  report  high  flock  aver¬ 
ages  and  excellent  meat  profits 
with  Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks 
and  Red- Rocks.  Careful  breeding 
for  25  years  assures  satisfaction. 

All  chicks  from  our  Vt.  -  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders. 

Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sezed.  Order  yours  soon! 
Writ#  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 

R.  F.  D.  6, 
W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


| 


>^hiteR0CKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs&  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Bocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
■Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
Phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
B0X  5,  MOSCOW,  PENNA, 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


World's  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations  fcfc 
—  ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  R.OP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  it.” 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


C/ie&6e*s  Chvx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


^yi)e  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
jymte  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Bed-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  type  culled  &  blood  tested  breed- 
ers  mated  to  males  from  pedigreed  BOP  Hens.  Sexed 
“freight  run.  Circular  and  prices  on  request. 

SHiADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


L^^BWe  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males,  bred  for  egg 
Lr°™c“on.  Low  Prices  on  Str.  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


LIGHT  UNDERCOLOR -PREMIUM  QUALITY 


Production  now  doubled  to  meet  demand.  The  "show-case”  broiler 
— unsurpassed  for  beautiful  finish:  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs  Barrel¬ 
breasted  and  with  thighs  and  drumsticks  that  bulge  with  meat. 
Light  undercolor  assures  low  dressing  cost — no  dark  pins.  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow-Contest-proved  for  feed  economy,  rapid  growth  to 
larger  size  In  less  time,  beautiful  appearance.  Write  for  prices. 


CORNISH-WHITES 
and  DOMINANT-WHITES 


Both  with  all-white  feathering  saving  up  to  25%  on  dressing 
costs.  Cornish  for  our.  Cornish- White  cross  come  from 
America's  leading  Cornish  broiler  breeder  and  are  mated  on 
foremost  widebreast  White  Rock9.  DOMINANT  WHITES 
— new  broadbreast  chicken  with  amazing  feed  conversion 
and  extra  fast  maturity.  Write  for  details. 


FK££  CATALOG 


gives  leading  poultrymen's  reports  on  these  chicks,  information 
on  other  broiler  and  egg  breeds,  including  HEN  BREEDER 
White  Leghorns.  Discounts  early  orders.  Write  today. 


Longevity  leghorns 


RAISE  STERN’S  "LARGE 
EGG  STRAIN"  CHICKS;  GET  $2.00 
to  $3.00  MORE  PER  CASE  . . . 

It  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets  That  lay  Large  Eggs"!  j 

•  Open  your  door  to  a  new  source  of  profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS’, 
and  only  STERN  BROS’.  “Longevity  Leghorns”  to  produce  for  you  the  largest 
size  white  eggs  available  anywhere  today.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contest  recently  announced  that 
STERN  BROS.  “Longevity  Leghorns”  captured 
first  prize  for  having  produced  the  largest  size 
eggs  for  six  straight  years.  This  remarkable 
achievement  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  a 
50-week  period  these  vigorous,  sturdy,  produc¬ 
tive  birds  laid  an  average  of  284  large,  white 
eggs  of  superior  interior  quality. 

STERN  BROS’.  champion  Longevity  “Hen 
Chicks”  were  selected  at  random  from  the  same 
batches  that  are  ordinarily  sold  to  you.  This  is 
your  assurance  that  when  you  buy  STERN’S 
“Longevity  Leghorns”,  you  are  getting  the  most 
prolific  producers  of  large  size  eggs  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  American  laying  houses  today. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE,  CATALOG 
AND  FULL  INFORMATION! 


DEPEND  ON  STERN’S 
JERSEY  STRAIN 
•MEAT  BIRDS’ 

•  You’ve  seen  ’em  ail — now 
stop  taking  chances.  Switch 
to  STERN’S  Jersey  Strain 
of  New  Hampshires  and 
Rock  Hamp  Crosses.  Every¬ 
where  they  are  bringing 
greater  returns  as  the  finest 
in  “ail-purpose”  meat  birds. 

STERN’S  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  produce  a  terrific 
number  of  large  brown  eggs 
of  superior  Interior  quality. 
They  market-out  as  plump, 
goiden-c  o  I  o  red  premium 
‘heavies.’ 

STERN’S  ROCK  -  HAMP 


HEN'^ 
CHICKS  1 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD  , 

LEGHORN  J 


Stern  Bros 

P.O.  BOXIJSOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ihj,' ii;i  But — as  a  special  "get-acquainted”  offer,  j 

DELAWARE  PULLETS  Iff 

(Minimum  order  200)  ■  W 


I 


(Minimum  order  200)  —  —  . 

Although  Delawares  are  a  new  breed,  they  have  | 
been  trapnested  for  10  years.  Their  record  is  good.  We  have  a  heavy  i 
demand  for  the  Cockerels  for  cross  breeding.  So,  we  have  pullets  to  sell.  ’ 
They  have  been  sold  in  and  around  Lancaster  County  for  several  years 
150,000  last  year.  Talk  to  some  of  these  people!  Reports  show  splendid  i 
egg  production  , . .  not  as  heavy  as  good  Leghorns  . ,  but  as  good  as  any 
of  the  heavy,  dual-purpose  strains.  The  best  way  to  get  you  acquainted  | 
with  this  stock  is  to  have  you  try  it.  That’s  why  this  unusually  low  price  of  j 
17c  is  offered.  (1952  only.)  Send  your  check  today  for  a  trial  offer... ! 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did! 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Dept.  1,  RD  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


$ 


O 


O 


£ 
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Baumgardners  Chicks 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 


Plan  for  Best  Egg  Prices 

The  primary  object  of  most  people 
who  keep  poultry  is  to  gain  a  cash 
profit  from  their  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Many  factors  affect  the  profits 
of  a  poultry  enterprise:  cost  of  feed, 
heavy  or  low  production,  low  per¬ 
centage  of  losses,  moderate  outlay 
for  houses  and  equipment  and  the 
prices  received  for  eggs  and  poultry 
produced. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
price  received  for  a  dozen  of  eggs 
in  different  months  of  the  year.  We 
sell  our  eggs  at  retail  in  a  large 
manufacturing  town.  The  average  of 
prices,  received  month  by  month 
during  the  last  five  years,  shows 
that  during  the  three  months  of 
August,  September  and  October  we 
got  10  cents  a  dozen  more  than  we 
did  in  December,  and  14  cents  a 
dozen  more  than  we  did  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year. 

For  comparison  there  was  only 
one  and  a  half  cents  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  and  lowest 
months’  average  during  the  first  six 
months,  January  1  to  July  1. 
Prices  for  July,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  were  somewhat  lower  than 
for  the  high  months,  but  still  aver¬ 
aged  eight  cents  a  dozen  higher  than 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  months  of  highest  prices  are 
months  when  the  weather  and 
temperatures  from  day  to  day  are 
generally  favorable  to  good  produc¬ 
tion  if  the  birds  are  properly 
handled.  True,  July  and  August 
have  some  extremely  hot  weather 
but,  if  the  birds  are  kept  in  well 
ventilated  pens  and  given  all  of  the 
water  they  will  drink,  they  do  not 
drop  in  production  very  much  during 
a  spell  of  hot  weather. 

It  takes  a  little  planning,  in  start¬ 
ing  replacement  stock,  to  have  birds 
in  condition  to  lay  during  the  period 
of  highest  prices.  Birds  hatched  from 
November  1  to  March  1  are  in  the 
best  condition  to  lay  well  during 
those  three  months  of  high  prices. 
Those  hatched  as  late  as  March  1 
will  not  be  in  full  production  at  the 
beginning  of  the  highest  price  period, 
but  they  should  be  increasing  their 
production,  and  also  the  size  of  their 
eggs,  as  they  go  into  the  Fall  months. 
While  it  costs  something  for  heat 
when  brooding  chicks  in  the  Winter, 
there  are  some  advantages.  The 
chicks  usually  eat  better  than  they 
do  in  hot  weather  and  grow  faster; 
they  also  feather  younger  with  less 
likelihood  of  pinfeather  picking 
which  easily  leads  to  cannibalism. 

Our  retail  trade  here  calls  for 
about  the  same  quantity  of  eggs 
each  week  through  the  year.  The 
only  way  we  have  found  to  obtain 
such  steady  production  is  to  start 
three  broods,  the  last  of  October, 
the  first  of  February  and  the  last 
of  April.  As  hens  go  out  of  produc¬ 
tion,  we  cull  them  out  of  the  flock, 
giving  the  layers  more  room.  As  the 
pullets  from  each  brood  begin  to  lay, 
we  combine  the  flocks  from  the  pens 
that  have  been  culled  the  hardest  and 
have  a  pen  ready  for  the  pullets. 

Someone,  located  in  a  different 
area,  may  have  his  best  market  for 
eggs  during  other  months  of  the 
year.  Every  one  should  study  his 
own  market,  the  months  the  best 
prices  are  paid,  the  color  of  eggs 
desired,  and  other  factors  concern¬ 
ing  that  market.  Then  he  will  be  in 
a  position  to  plan  production  so  as 
to  receive  the  greatest  profit. 

Maine  Harry  L.  Smith 


Photo:  R.  A.  Perkins,  So.  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

An  Embden  goose  poses,  wings  out¬ 
stretched,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  in  New  Hampshire. 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks.  Bock-Bed  &  Bed-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Bocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early,  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I.  Pa. 


CAPONS  $55  per  100.  Choice  of  8  breeds,  4%  wks. 
old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request. 
Also  "Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or 
roasters.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Schwegier’s  Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Order  NOW  from  advt.,  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . .  10.00(St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R. _ RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

- HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 


The  kind  that  live.  LAy.  Pay.  No  cannibalism.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


acy GOLDEN  BROAD 

Cham  ‘ 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  C-3,  VINELAND,  N. 
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Ketire? 

i9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun  T 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Fa  mers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

mmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailswmm ^ 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  J 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  I,  N.  Y. 

-  .  R*17  ■ 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ■ 
complete  information  about  your  Retire*  Z 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.' 


Maine.... 
St.  or  RD 
^City . 


FREE  TO  CHAIN  SAW  USERS. 
Instructions  for  quick,  easy,  correct  filing  of 
hard-chromed  OREGON  Chipper  Chain,  with 
or  without  file-holder,  right  on  your  saw 
bar.  This  little  brochure  has  saved  lots  of 
time  and  money  for  chain  saw  operators.  At 
your  dealer's,  or  write  factory  DEPT.  47-C, 
OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP., 

8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon 


make  DEEP  seedbeds 


with  the  HYDRAULIC 

RAM  DISK 


The  deep-cutting  RAM  DISK  trips  in 
and  out  of  the  ground  like  a  plow!  Hy¬ 
draulic  lever  sets  it  shallow,  or  in  to 
the  hubs.  Powerful  ram  action  makes 
seedbed  inches  deeper.  Reduces  air 
pockets.  Slices  root  clumps  and  clods. 
Makes  mincemeat  of  trash.  Helps  every 
Seed  germinate.  Skyrockets  yields! 

cuts  STALKS ...  tuts  SOD 


Gangs  angle  to  three  positions.  Husky 
girder  frame  bears  down.  Extra-heavy, 
notched  blades  of  front  gangs  rip  up 
sod.  Make  stalk  mulch.  Conserve  soil 
and  moisture.  Bury  stalks  for  clean 
plowing.  Death  to  insects! 

Six  RAM  DISK  Models:  5  ft.  9  in.  to 
11  ft.  3  in.  Equipped  with  hydraulic  ram, 
hose  and  coupling. 


¥ 


Sma/feif 


Manufacturing 
Company 
577  York  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  your'  new  booklets  on: 

(  )  Deep-Cutting  RAM  DISK 
(  )  Forage  and  Grain  Blower 
(  )  Hatchet  Hammermill 


NAME. 


CITY..... . STATE. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  signed  a  contract  to  purchase 
a  pair  of  crypts  in  a  mausoleum.  As 
we  had  previously  purchased  a  plot, 
we  were  sure  this  would  be  a  good 
idea  as  an  investment.  Now  we  are 
told  we  will  have  to  wait  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  for  the  erection  of  the 
mausoleum.  We  have  paid  consider¬ 
able  on  the  contract  and  are  discour¬ 
aged  because  of  the  delay.  Can  you 
give  us  information  in  reference  to 
this  matter?  We  would  be  glad  if 
they  would  cancel  the  contract  and 
return  the  money  we  paid  in. 

New  Jersey  j.  h.  r. 

The  proposition  sounded  attractive 
and  a  contract  was  signed.  The  com¬ 
pany  states,  as  we  all  know,  that  the 
National  Production  Authority  of  the 
government  has  placed  a  freeze  order 
on  critical  building  material,  but 
they  hoped  to  commence  construc¬ 
tion  late  in  1952.  The  money  is  said 
to  be  in  escrow  and  will  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  mausoleum 
when  the  restrictions  are  lifted.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  no  money 
will  be  returned.  The  investor  is  pro¬ 
tected  if  the  money  is  earmarked  for 
the  construction  of  the  mausoleum. 
It  will  be  wise  to  make  investigation 
as  to  the  availability  of  materials  be¬ 
fore  going  ahead  with  new  construc¬ 
tion  plans. 

Two  men  came  into  our  house 
seeking  a  lease  of  our  farm  for  test¬ 
ing  for  gas  and  oil.  They  typed  no 
address  on  the  lease,  but  they  told 
us  it  was  operated  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  were  to  receive  one-quarter  of 
the  take,  if  any.  Are  they  on  the  up 
and  up?  w.  w.  f. 

We  have  warned  our  readers  many 
times  about  these  oil  leases:  They  do 
not  bring  in  much  revenue  at  best, 
as  most  of  the  companies  are  merely 
prospecting,  and  it  is  rare  that  they 
find  the  oil  when  they  drill.  In  many 
cases  they  do  not  do  any  drilling. 
Many  of  the  propositions  on  this 
line  are  speculative,  and  some  of- 
them  do  not  have  any  production  in 
the  location  in  which  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  oil  leases. 

I  paid  $7.50  for  a  three  year  sub¬ 
scription  to  Radio  &  Television  Best. 
I  received  three  or  four  issues,  but 
have  had  nothing  since  June.  Could 
you  see  why?  Mrs.  e.  d.  g. 

Our  letter  to  the  magazine  was 
answered  by  their  attorney,  who  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  they  'had  suspended 
publication  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  get  some 
other  magazine  to  take  over  their 
subscriptions.  This  is  unfortunate  for 
the  innocent  subscribers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  redress  unless  some 
publications  are  generous  enough  to 
fill  the  orders.  There  has  been 
no  success  thus  far  to  that  end. 
It  seems  strange  that  any  magazine 
would  continue  to  solicit  subscrip¬ 
tions  when  they  found  themselves  in 
deep  water. 

Would  you  see  what  you  can  do  to 
collect  $50  for  me?  I  worked  for  a 
coal  company  and  ran  a  dozer  on  a 
strip  job  for  them,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  an  hour.  They  paid  $57  but 
simply  ignore  the  balance  of  $50  for 
forty  hours  of  work.  I  have  asked 
for  it.  written  for  it,  and  sent  bills, 
but  have  not  had  any  reply. 

Our  request  also  met  with  complete 
silence,  and  when  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  collection  attorney,  he 
reported  that  all  demands  for  pay¬ 
ment  were  ignored.  It  is  unfair  to 
force  a  worker  to  take  legal  measures 
to  collect  his  rightful  wages,  and  we 
are  hoping  that  the  McCord  Coal 
Company  of  Marion  Center,  Penna., 
will  reconsider  and  give  the  matter 
some  attention  now.  We  will  gladly 
give  space  for  credit  when  payment 
is  made. 

We  have  had  inquiries  about  a 
firm  which  is  offering  “noise  elimi¬ 
nators”  for  radios.  One  plugs  the 
radio  into  the  eliminator,  a  small, 
;ubular  device,  and  then  connects  the 
eliminator  with  the  wall-socket.  Sup¬ 
posedly,  this  cuts  down  static  and 
other  interference.  We  have  heard  of 
such  gadgets  before,  and  even  seen 
;hem  peddled  on  street  corners  .They 
aave  proven  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
They  sometimes  sell  for  two  dollars 
and  other  times  for  25  cents.  The 
firm  which  is  currently  advertising 
;his  device  is  not  even  listed  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  for 
making  ties  at  home.  I  received  an 
answer  and  since  they  require  a  cash 
outlay  before  any  actual  work  is 
done,  I  would  appreciate  your  opin¬ 
ion.  Mrs.  C.  M. 

In  reply  we  want  to  say  that  in 
one  morning’s  mail  we  received  a 
dozen  or  more  inquiries  in  regard  to 
various  tie  propositions.  These  prop¬ 
ositions  appeal  to  a  great  many  ladies 
who  have  leisure  time  on  their  hands 
and  would  to  do  some  work  at  home 
to  eke  out  their  incomes.  We  do  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  many  plans 
put  out  for  making  money  by  sewing 
at  home.  In  the  first  place,  you  will 
be  asked  for  a  remittance  for  one 
thing  or  another.  In  one  case  you  are 
asked  to  send  for  a  complete  course 
for  $5.00,  or  $3.00  in  advance,  and 
$3.00  when  you  complete  the  lessons. 
The  ties  must  be  made  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions. 
This  gives  many  opportunities  for 
rejection  if  they  do  not  come  up  to 
the  requirements.  We  class  this  as 
one  of  the  work-at-home  plans,  and 
have  not  looked  on  any  such  with 
approval. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  our 
newspaper.  It  looks  as  if  some  com¬ 
panies  hired  pretty  poor  salesmen. 

New  York  L.  E. 

The  clipping  refers  to  two  maga¬ 
zine  salesmen,  who  were  held  by  the 
State  police  on  the  charge  that  they 
had  robbed  and  beaten  an  84-year-old 
man  after  he  gave  them  $5  to  help 
them  out.  They  beat  another  man 
and  robbed  him  of  $125.  Fortunately 
the  villains  were  captured  and  are 
held  for  robbery  and  assault.  We 
understand  the  circulation  com¬ 
pany  discharged  the  individuals 
and  aided  in  their  capture.  We 
urge  readers  to  insist  on  seeing  cre¬ 
dentials  before  dealing  with  these 
itinerant  agents.  Legitimate  agencies 
are  only  too  glad  to  provide  their 
representatives  with  proper  identifi¬ 
cation.  Fellows  like  the  above  make 
it  extremely  'hard  for  the  many  fine 
men  who  are  trying  to  make  .a  living 
by  selling  publications  from  door  to 
door. 

The  mails  are  flooded  with  un¬ 
ordered  goods.  They  include  neck¬ 
ties,  wallets,  bill  folds,  stamps,  tags 
and  other  articles.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  obligation  to  accept  these 
letters,  and  certainly  none  to  return 
the  articles.  It  is  wise  to  hold  them  a 
while,  but  wiser  not  to  accept  them, 
or  to  return  them  to  your  Post  Office 
to  save  yourself  annoyance.  The 
bill  folds  carry  a  request  for  $1.25 
as  a  donation  for  the  Gold  Star  Wives 
of  America.  They  are  not  worth  the 
amount,  in  our  estimation.  We 
understand  the  solicitation  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  another  organization,  which 
pays  a  percentage  of  the  net  profit 
to  Gold  Star  Wives.  We  are  unable 
to  learn  what  percentage  will  go  for 
help  to  the  children.  In  the  necktie 
solicitation  for  $1.25  by  Am  vets  Ser¬ 
vice  Foundation,  we  are  advised  25 
cents  of  the  $1.25  goes  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  to  aid  disabled  veterans.  From 
the  funds  collected  salaries  of 
officers  in  various  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  Regional  offices  are  paid. 
These  officers,  we  believe,  receive 
government  benefits.  There  is  a 
Necktie  Workers  Organization  send¬ 
ing  out  ties  at  $1.00.  Your  contri¬ 
bution,  it  is  said,  helps  to  pay  for 
mailing  and  packing  of  the  ties, 
which  is  done  by  handicapped 
people.  The  only  statement  received 
from  them  by  the  St.  Louis  Better 
Business  Bureau  was  in  1941  and 
showed  that  4.1  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
come  paid  the  salaries  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  the  ties  being  made,  it  is 
said,  by  a  commercial  concern.  We 
again  say  these  various  articles  are 
unordered  goods  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
turned.  We  do  suggest  holding  them 
a  short  time,  and  if  not  called  for, 
destroy  them.  Before  falling  for  all 
these  schemes,  see  if  there  is  some¬ 
one  in  your  community  or  church 
who  needs  aid.  Charity  begins  at 
home. 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 
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Nearly  all  leading  rodenticides  today 
contain  warfarin . . .  because  warfarin 
is  the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse 
killer  known  to  science. 

When  you  buy  any  rodenticide  it 
will  pay  you  to  be  sure  it  contains 
warfarin.  Look  for  it  under  different 
brand  names  (complete  or  in  form 
ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hardware, 
feed,  seed,  department  stores. 

Use  warfarin  first  for  protection 
that  will  last. 

warfarin 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,425,578 
Another  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Madison  •  Wisconsin 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST...WRITE  DEPT.  RY’3 


Easy  to  Operate. .. 
Easy  to  Maintain . . . 

Trouble 
Free 

LEADER  IN  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


XHIEF 


3  Models  —  1  or  2  wheels.  2  to  3V2 
H.P.,  5-12  or  6-12  tires.  Balanced  trac¬ 
tion.  Reverse  and  forward  speeds  or 


Single  grip  safety 
control.  Imple¬ 
ments  to  do  any 
garden  tractor 
job.  It's  thrifty- 
most  for  the  dol¬ 
lar  when  you  .  .  . 


V  J  the  great  lakes  TRACTOR  CO. 

Rock  Creek.  Ohio 

Send  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


EXTERIOR  4.95 
HOUSE  1  - 

PAINT  I 

White,  Trim  Green.  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red.  Grey.  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOW! 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  covers: 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


All  Blzei  from  Stock  at  Htlf  Price.  For  Farmers. 
TruckerB,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  62  Years. 


PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  hy 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA- 
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Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . . . 5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


_ — - 1  1  ■■  m  ■  .  ■  -  ■  ■ 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  ot  advertising  la  this  department  20o  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tnesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  1  seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


District  Sales  Manager  Wanted 


Old  established  business  con¬ 
cern  has  opening  for  experienced 
salesman  who  is  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  men  to  sell  farmers  in  the 
Pennsylvania  territory. 

Must  own  car,  have  some  farm 
background  and  a  successful  sales 
record.  Salary  and  commission 
basis.  State  age,  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Address 
Box  A.  B.  C.,  Care 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  2  Men  interested  in  bees  to  work  in  our 
apiaries  and  packing  plant.  Experience  not  necessa. 
ry.  Good  pay  plus  bonus.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Other  advantages.  Schultz  Honey  Farms,  Klpon, 

Wisconsin. 

YOUNG  men  and  women  over  20  years  of  age  to  serve 
as  counselors  in  children’s  Summer  camp  in  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y. ;  experience  with  children  and)  outdoor 
living;  give  qualifications  and  salary  desired.  BOX 
No.  7501,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm. 

Boom  and  board.  Apply  Wallace  Yerkes,  RD2,  New- 
town,  Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ 

COOK;  Light  housekeeper.  Small  professional  family 

of  adults.  Live  in  or  out.  Central  location.  Write 
dating  age,  experience,  salary  desired  to  M.  E. 
Dalton,  121  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  Farm  foreman.  Purebred  herd.  Modem 

house  in  fine  location.  Must  have  geenral  farming 
experience  with  good  references.  Excellent  place  for 
right  man.  In  applying,  give  full  particulars,  age, 
size  of  family,  etc.  BOX  7510,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  *200  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $160  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemingtoo,  N.  J.  _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted;  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 

$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Weame,  Sr.  Director.  Wassaio 
State  School.  W assalc,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

MILKEBS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 

bred  Guernseys). _ _ _ _ _ _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letehwortb  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ — 

NUHSES,  practical,  over  21,  licensed  N.  Y.  State. 

Permanent.  TB  exp.  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Good  salary  plus  full  maintenance.  44  hour  week. 
Additional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty. 
Sick  benefits.  Three  weeks  vacation,  11  holidays. 
Pleasant  living  quarters.  TB  sanitorium  35  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  Write:  Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore 
Country  Sanitolrium,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

NUKSES,  BN,  over  21.  Permanent.  TB  sanitorium 
35  miles  N.  Y.  C.  $190  month  start  plus  full 
maintenance.  44  hour  week.  Regular  increases.  Ad¬ 
ditional  compensation  evening  and  night  duty.  Four 
weeks  vacation,  four  weeks  sick  leave,  11  holidays. 
Free  Blue  Cross.  Pleasant  living  quarters.  Write: 
Personnel  Executive,  Montefiore  Country  Sanitorium. 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses":  Salary  $3340-$4249.  Inquire 

R.  G.  Weame.  M,  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ . _ 

WANTED:  May  1st,  couple.  Practical  nurse  and 

housekeeer;  care  of  baby  for  short  intervals.  Man 
may  work  as  assistant  to  farm  manager  or  if  pre¬ 
ferred  may  have  own  job  elsewhere.  New  4-room  de¬ 
tached  heated  apartment,  private  kitchen  and  bath, 
22  miles  from  city  of  100,000,  four  miles  from  village. 
Starting  salary:  woman,  $100;  man  $120.  Permanent 
position.  References  required.  Kindly  reply  to  BOX 
7538,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  -  Caretaker:  Year  round  job.  Western 

Massachusetts  estate.  Lawns,  flowers,  vegetables, 
chickens,  fruit,  general  upkeep.  Large  and  small  trac¬ 
tors,  other  tools,  available.  Five-room  cottage  with 
hath,  electricity,  telephone,  fuel.  If  desired,  work  is 
also  available  for  wife;  cleaning,  laundry,  possibly  oc¬ 
casional  cooking.  Character  and  experience  references 
required.  Job  open  now.  BOX  7618,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman  and  incubator 

operator,  married,  over  30,  as  working  foreman  of 
350  acre  farm.  Devoted  to  poultry  and  sheep.  Must 
understand  general  farming  and  operations  of  tractor 
and  machinery.  Excellent  house,  steam  heat,  bath, 
electricity.  Modern  central  school  bus  passes  gate. 
A  permanent  position  for  right  man.  References  re¬ 
quired.  A.  Peter,  3rd,  Content  Farm,  Cambridge, 
New  York.  _ _ 

COOK:  Light  housekeeper.  Small  professional  family 

of  adults.  Live  in  or  out. '  Central  location.  Write 
stating  age,  experience,  salary  desired  to  M.  E. 
Dalton,  121  DeKalb,  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

IV  ANT  ED  Immediately:  Sober,  reliable  married  man 

with  small  family  on  modern  dairy  farm  60  miles 
from  New  York.  Small  apartment.  Apply  stating  age, 
salary,  references,  etc.  BOX  7600,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Woman  as  companion  for  widow  lady; 

small  apartment.  Mrs.  Howard  Miller,  Clinton, 
New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  recently  bereaved  elderly  man. 

Rural  area  New  York.  Child  allowed.  BOX  7601, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  general  work  on  dairy  farm ;  good 
milker,  drive  tractor.  Small  house  on  premises. 
John  Budenos,  Sayille,  Long  Island. _ 

WOMAN  or  man  or  couple  or  adult  family  to  work 
in  large  boarding  and  breeding  kennel.  Long 
summer  hours.  Excellent  pay  with  living  quarters  to 
the  right  people.  State  all  details  first  letter. 
Scotia  Kennels,  Reg.,  R.  4,  Scotia,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Handy  man  on  private  estate,  with  some 
knowledge  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
farm  machinery.  Steady  position,  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment.  Send  references  and  qualifications  to  E.  W. 
Morris,  care  H.  M.  Sage,  Menands  Rd.,  Albany, 
New  York. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  sisters,  or  mother  and  ma¬ 
ture  daughter,  for  Cazenovia  home  winters,  Adiron¬ 
dack  camp  summers.  Four  children.  Informal  living. 
Excellent  living  quarters.  Refeernces  required.  Salary 
$3,000.  Phone  Cazenovia  366  or  write  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Sherwood,  Barnstable.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  To  cook,  do  general  chores  com¬ 

pletely  modern  country  home.  Own  room,  bath, 
living  room  with  TV  and  three  children  to  brighten 
your  day.  State  salary  desired.  Thomas  Oakes, 
Boonton,  New  Jersey. _ 

SINGLE  man,  dairy  farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

State  experience,  salary  expected.  BOX  7602, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DOES  some  single,  able-bodied,  middleaged,  experi¬ 

enced  man  want  work;  small  farm.  Consideration 
good  home,  board,  laundry,  small  wages.  Character 
and  good  habits  essential.  Write  Irene  M.  Crouch, 
R.  2,  Albion.  Pa.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Excellent  living  conditions,  good  wages.  References 
required.  Please  write  J.  A.  Cashen,  R.  D.  1, 
Hudson,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Two  men  interested  in  bees  to  work  in 

our  apiaries  and  packing  plant.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Good  pay  plus  bonus  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Other  advantages.  Schultz  Honey  Farms, 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  _ 

GENTLEMAN  desires  neat  housekeeper  in  mother¬ 

less  home.  May  consider  child.  Not  over  38,  with¬ 
out  ties.  State  qualifications.  Salary.  BOX  7610, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  on  poultry  farm.  Must  be  honest  and  re¬ 

liable.  References  required.  BOX  65,  Millers 
Falls.  Massachusetts. _ 

MAN,  woman  or  couple  to  assist  on  medium  size 

poultry  farm.  Fair  wages  and  treatment.  BOX 
7603,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

BEEKEEPER:  Experienced  for  coming  summer. 

Room,  board  furnished.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn, 
New  York, _ 

COUPLE:  All-around  handyman,  cleaning  outside, 

painting,  station  driving,  etc.  Wife:  housekeeper, 
cook,  serve.  Two  in  family.  Long  Island,  45  miles 
from  N.  Y.  City.  Separate  cottage.  Fine  place  for 
right  people.  State  age,  nationality,  salary,  refer- 
ences.  BOX  7614,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Couple:  Live  and  work  on  small  country 

place  within  one  hour  of  N.  Y.  C.  Husband 
must  be  experienced  general  farming  and  poultry, 
drive  car.  Excellent  accommodations,  cottage  un¬ 
furnished,  all  modern  conveniences.  Two  miles  from 
town,  churches,  shopping,  etc.  BOX  7615,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  driver,  poultryman.  Wife  housekeeper, 

no  cooking.  Two  rooms,  board,  profit  sharing  and 
salary.  Write  BOX  7616,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  50-55,  sober,  porter  work.  Must  have  good 

references,  send  photo.  $150  month  room  and  board. 
Good  opportunity,  open  2  P.  M.  Telephone  Farming- 
dale  2-0416. _ 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work.  Sydney 

Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  boarder;  private  country 

home.  Route  28,  Delaware  County.  $25  weekly.  BOX 
7617,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experience  poultryman  and  incubator 

operator,  married,  over  30,  as  working  foreman  of 
350  acre  farm.  Devoted  to  poultry  and  sheep.  Must 
understand  general  farming  and  operations  of  tractor 
and  machinery.  Excellent  house,  steam  heat,  bath, 
electricity.  Modern  central  school  bus  passes  gate 
A  permanent  position  for  right  man.  References  re- 
quired.  A.  Peter.  Content  Farm,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

HANDYMAN,  single,  permanent  home;  maintenance, 
painting,  gardening,  ,  tractor-mowing  on  country 
place.  Rudolph  Birmann,  R.  D.  1,  Newtown  Penna. 

HELP  Wanted:  Gardener  for  maintenance  work  in 

garden  apartment  development.  New  York  metropol¬ 
itan  area,  year  round.  Quarters  available.  BOX  7620, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  General  farmer  under  50;  married,  not  over 

two  children.  Modem  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Northern 
Vermont,  to  help  working  manager.  $140  monthly  to 
start.  Opportunity  for  right  man.  Modern  quarters, 
usual  privileges.  Room  900,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

PLEASANT  suburban  home  needs  intelligent  depend- 

able  person  to  help  care  for  small  daughter.  Private 
room  and  bath,  with  $80.00  monthly,  await  right  per¬ 
son.  Write  giving  background  and  age.  Mrs.  Walter 
MacAdam,  Darien,  Connecticut. _ 

CARETAKEB-Couple:  Man  must  be  able  to  take  com¬ 

plete  care  of  cottage  colony;  intelligent  and  sobor 
type.  Women  for  general  work.  State  salary  and  past 
experience.  BOX  number  7622,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  April  1,  couple  for  general  housework, 

handy  man  and  care  of  grounds,  small  place  in 
country.  Three  adults  in  family,  no  animals.  Reply  to 
Colonel  Arnold.  Garrison,  N.  Y.  _ 

FARMER:  Middle-aged  married  man,  as  assistant 

farm  manager  on  Holstein  dairy  farm,  located  In 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Must  understand  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  modem  farm  machinery.  New  four-room 
apartment  plus  bath  and  laundry.  Only  high  type  in¬ 
telligent  person  need  apply  who  is  interested  in  good 
home  and  permanent  position.  Satisfactory  reference 
required.  Hope  Hill  Farm,  Annanflale,  New  Jersey. 

WELL  Paid:  Permanent  job  on  a  small  estate  for 
childless  couple  with  farm  experience.  Separate 
house,  oil  heat  and  bath.  BOX  7623,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  White  couple  to  live  rent-free  in  new, 
attractive,  furnished  cottage.  Man  provide  general 
care  of  property  and  w'ork  small  waterfront  farm ; 
tractor,  tools  provided.  Woman  assist  housework  main 
house,  occupied  only  owner  and  wife.  Guaranteed  sala¬ 
ry,  plus  all  farm  profits,  plus  contract  work  available, 
can  exceed  $3,000  annually.  Write  giving  details,  ages, 
experience.  BOX  7626,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Elderly,  single,  handyman,  gardener  for 
small  country  home.  Driver’s  license  desirable. 
BOX  7630,  Rural  New-Yrorker, _ 

HOUSEWOBKER:  Live  in,  private  room.  Young 
couple,  one  child.  House  with  modern  conveniences. 
$25  weekly.  BOX  7631,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ __ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man,  reliable,  drive  car, 
handy  around  small  wages.  BOX  7633,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


MAN  desires  steady  work,  private  home  or  care¬ 
taker;  various  experience.  BOX  7532,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MAN  15,  single,  flower  culture,  really  knows  es¬ 
tate,  summer  resort;  top  wages.  George  Reich, 
212  So.  6  th  St.,  Easton,  Penna. _ 

PULPIT  Appointment:  Pastorate,  wanted  by  experi¬ 
enced,  elderly,  remarkably  youthful  Minister.  Stir¬ 
ring  preacher;  highly  endorsed.  Splendid  proposition. 
BOX  7619,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER,  carpenter;  married;  chauffer’s  license. 
Best  references.  BOX  87,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ 

AGRICULTURIST:  BS  degree,  four  years  agricultural 
experience  all  phases  farm  management,  livestock,, 
poultry  breeding,  greenhouse  gardening;  desires  favor¬ 
able  commercial  or  estate  position.  C.  Cornwall,  Sloats- 
burg,  N.  Y, _ 

SUMMER  farm  work  for  maintenance,  desired  by  boy 
17.  East  preferred.  References,  interviews  exchanged. 
BOX  7624,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate;  young  woman  with 
two  years  practical  experience  and  real  enthusiasm 
seeks  responsible  position  working  with  animals.  As¬ 
sets  include  hand  and  machine  milking;  horseman¬ 
ship;  experience  showing  prize  winning  cows,  dogs  and 
horses;  knack  for  efficiency  and  sense  of  humor.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  BOX  7625,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

SITUATION  Wanted:  Honest,  capable,  sober,  middle- 
aged  fanner  wants  a  farm  job.  Mamed,  no  children. 
Years  of  experience  poultry,  hogs,  beef,  plus  2  years 
of  college  agriculture.  Qualified,  to  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  Will  consider  any  farm  or  estate  job  that  is 
permanent.  Require  small  modern  living  quarters  and 
fair  salary.  All  replies  will  be  promptly  answered. 
BOX  7627,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER:  Married,  experienced,  references.  Partly 
disabled  veteran.  BOX  7628,  Bural  New-Yorker. 
VERSATILE,  efficient  caretaker  seeks  congenal  open¬ 
ing  on  private  estate.  Two  children,  of  High  School 
age.  Excellent  references.  Phone  Fairfield  9-1402,  or 
write  P.O.  BOX  243,  Southport,  Conn. _ 

COOK- Gardener,  chickens;  $130  monthly.  BOX  7635, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FOR  Sale:  60  acre  dairy,  fruit,  poultry  or  recreation 
farm.  Small  house,  large  barns,  $15,000.  Small  cash 
down,  talanee  monthly.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT:  Four-room  apartment,  completely  fur¬ 

nished,  $500;  Summer  season,  fifty  miles,  N.Y.C. 
Mrs.  B.  Josephson,  8542-160th  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

DELAWARE :  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1, 
Farmington,  Delaware. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  Now  York. _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

COME  to  beautiful  New  York  State.  New  catalogs 

free.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

OTSEGO  County  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  Write 

for  free  list  of  farms,  homes,  businesses.  John 
Chermack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  acres:  House  six  rooms.  Improvements.  Small 

barn.  Poultry  house.  Price  $3,000.  Farm  list 
free,  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

STOCKED:  Jersey  dairy  farm,  125  acres;  modem  8- 

room  house,  barns,  equipment.  Write  for  details. 
Harde,  Wallklll,  N.  Y  _ 

FOR  Sale;  Profitable,  Adirondack  poultry  farm, 

complete  with  stock,  equipment  and  retail  routes. 
BOX  7520,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARM:  110  acres.  Ideal  for  sheep  or  young  stock. 

Reasonable  for  cash.  Lloyd  Stedman,  Osceola, 
New  York.  _ _________ _ 

DAIRY  farm  for  sale:  86  acres,  good  7 -room  house 

with  bath  and  electricity;  basement  barn,  20 
stanchions,  new  milk  house  with  electric  milk  cooler; 
two  chicken  houses  and  some  machinery.  Near  Deposit, 
N.  Y.  Price  $8,000.  H.  Schultz,  owner,  373  E.  167th 
St.,  Bronx  56,  N.  Y.  C.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  47  acre  fully  equipped  poultry  farm  and 

tourist  ca-bins  located  on  main  highway  in  Ulster 
County,  within  the  village.  Main  house  and  two 
apartments.  Everything  strictly  modern.  BOX  7521, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  440  acres,  half  woodland,  half  blue  grass 
and  clover.  Excellent  for  beef'  cattle  and  sheep. 
Good  hunting.  Much  fruit.  Well  watered.  Three 
houses,  one  modern,  and  outbuildings.  Fine  view, 
good  roads,  11  miles  from  famous  Berkeley  Springs, 
West  Virginia,  five  miles  from  Cacajon  State  Park. 
Paul  M.  Hawkins,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

SALE:  Dairy  farm  and  guest  houses  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  On  hardened  road.  Has  all  modern  equip- 
ment.  BOX  7524,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Six  room  house,  improvements,  garden. 

Available  April  1st;  $350  year.  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Schmidt,  Rt.  2,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. _ _ 

POTATO  farm,  595  acres,  428  tillable,  145  acres 
wheat,  65  acres  new  seeding,  12-room  modern  home, 
two  tenant  houses,  housing  for  60  transient  workers, 
large  barn.  One  of  the  best  potato  farms,  with  better 
than  average  market.  $85,000.  half  cash.  Also  potato 
storage  and  warehouse,  capacity  55,000  bushels,  R.  R. 
siding;  $45,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  New  York. _ 

700  ACRES,  three  barns,  main  cow  barn  200  ft. 

three  almost  new  silos,  four  houses,  farm  all 
fenced.  100  head  25%  purebred  Canadian  stock,  good 
milkers,  two  tractors,  field  chopper,  baler,  hay 
dryer,  other  good  machinery.  Splendid  buy  at  $125,000. 
Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York. _ _________ 

FOR  Sale:  Vermont  farm.  BOX  214,  Route  5, 

Lyndonvilie.  Vermont.  _ _ 

FARMS,  stores,  tourists  homes,  hotels,  1,050  acre 
ranch.  $5,000  buys  farm  180  acres,  lake  shore 

farm.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

MODERN  eight  rooms,  bath,  one  acre  on  Eastern- 

shore,  Maryland.  Stanley  Killman,  1112  N.  Eutaw 
St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent  for  retirement,  small  apartment  or 

small  house  with  all  improements.  BOX  7604, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANT  Farm:  New  York  State.  Within  100  miles 

of  N.  Y.  C.  Priced  under  $5,000.  BOX  7605,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

OPPORTUNITY  knocks:  Poultry,  dairy  and  stock 

farmers.  Year  round  growing  season.  Lists.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Broker,  Clearmont.  Florida. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  lake  front  80  acre  poultry,  dairy 

farm  in  village,  %  hour  drive  No.  Binghamton. 
Colonial  eight  rooms,  steam  heat,  bath,  oak  floors, 
sun  porch,  gas  electriicty,  Venetian  blinds,  telephone, 
abundanco  water,  copper  piping,  hennery,  capacity 
2,000;  feed  elevated,  10  buildings,  broiler  capacity 
7,000;  range  for  turkeys.  45  acres  timber.  Low  taxes. 
Large  garden  tractor,  1,500  pullet  chicks,  400  lbs. 
frozen  meat.  Completely  equipped;  $23,000;  $14,000 
down,  terms.  Owner.  BOX  7611,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COMPLETE  retail  and  wholesale  milk  business  in 

western  New  York  town.  BOX  7606,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  * 

DELAWARE:  Sale  three  acre  farm-ranch-type 

home-oil  heat-basement-breezeway-garage.  Excellent 
location.  Write  Fannie  D.  Harrington,  310  South 
State  St.,  Dover,  Delaware. _ 

SIX  acres  alfafla.  Splendid  location  for  motel,  gaso¬ 

line  station,  or  other  business.  10  miles  west  of 
Canandaigua  on  Route  20.  $2,000  or  best  offer. 

Margaret  Long,  Box  207,  Arlington  74,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  Rent:  May  to  October,  modernized  seven  rooms 
and  bath  furnished  country  home.  Duncan  Fairlie, 
Fleishmanns,  N.  Y. _ _ 

NEAT  two  bedroom  house,  large  kitchen  and  bath, 

electricity,  hot  water  heater,  cabinet  sink,  two 
large  rooms  upstairs  need  to  be  ceiled;  housing  for 
1,100  hens.  5%  acres;  four  miles  out,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Owner.  BOX  7609,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Dairy  farm,  185  acres,  80  tillable,  barn 

for  30  cows,  two  silos.  Six  room  modern  tenant 
house.  Jack  Borgenicht,  Long  Valley,  New  Jersey. 
Write.  1333  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  or  telephone  LO 
5-0030,  for  appointment. _ _ 

WANTED:  House  with  few  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
poultry  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York. 
A.  Schwab.  245  East  93rd  Street. _ 

OTSEGO  County  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  Write 
for  free  list  of  farms,  homes,  businesses.  John 
Chermack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. _ _ 

50  ACRES  level  land,  $3,500;  $2,000  down;  five 

miles  from  Greene,  N.  Y.  Five  room  house  2-car 
garage,  driven  well,  gravel  road,  school  bus,  elec¬ 
tricity,  $1,500  worth  wood  and  timber  (estimated) ; 
borders  nice  trout  brook,  large  pine  grove,  for 
further  particulars  and  pictures  contact  owner  Leo 
Groton,  Greene,  N.  Y.  or  United  Real  Estate, 
Greene,  N.  Y. _ _ 

100  ACRES,  14  cows,  good  building  farm  tools,  on 
hard  road.  Price  $15,000,  C.  Garland.  Rome,  Pa. 
DUE  to  death  of  my  husband,  I  offer  for  sale,  rent 
or  operation  220  acre  clean  23  year  old  completely 
equipped  apple  orchards;  8.000  trees:  McIntosh, 
Cortland,  Spy,  Delicious.  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  229 
South  Manning  Boulevard.  Albany,  N.  Y. _ 

ROOMING-Boarding  house,  furnished,  18  rooms,  in 
village  of  Catskill  Mountains,  three  acres.  Work- 
tool  shed,  2-car  garage,  chicken  coop,  pig  pen,  lawn, 
good  garden  $12,000.  Elizabeth  Schlosser,  P.  O.  Box 
692,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Small  farm  for  retirement,  only  east 
side  of  Hudson  River  N.  Y.  State.  Low  priced. 
BOX  7634,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  luncheonette,  selling  reasonable,  account  of 
illness.  Good  industrial  town.  Sunny  south  Jersey. 
537  High  St.,  Millville,  N.  J.  Andy’s. 


FOR  Rent:  Equipped  dairy  farm  in  Connecticut, 
near  Bridgeport.  Tie  up  60  cows.  Modern  house. 
$125  per  month.  BOX  7632,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INCOME  Property:  Five  room  apartment;  five  rentals; 

comletely  furnished;  two  baths;  store;  shop.  Main 
street,  business  district;  hot  water  heat  (oil); 
combination  windows;  Venetian  b.inds.  Price  $15,000; 
$10,000  cash.  J.  Briggs,  10  E.  Main  St.,  Mohawk, 
New  York. 

SALE:  Dairy  farm  and  guest  houses  in  the  Berkshires. 

On  hardened  road;  has  all  modern  equipment.  BOX 
7524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  Farm:  10  acres,  northern  Long  Island;  40 

miles  to  New  York  City.  8-room  bungalow,  big  en¬ 
closed  porch,  steajn  neat,  garage,  good  coops,  automatic 
running  water,  capacity  2,000  layers,  $20,000.  P.  O. 
BOX  119,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  rent  farm  on  shares;  200-300  acres,  good 
reference.  BOX  5,  North  Chili,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  and  cash  crop  farm;  110  acres  near  Horneli, 

N.  Y.  Modem  7-room  home,  all  conveniences.  Large 
drive-thru  basement;  bam  handles  up  to  30  head.  Ap¬ 
proved  N.  Y.  milk  market,  silo,  milk  house,  pond, 
stream.  Price  $12,000,  half  cash  will  handle.  Addition¬ 
al  acreage  if  wanted.  P.  O.  BOX  216,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

RENT  or  Lease:  Modem  waterfront  dairy  farm;  50 
stanchions;  four  classes  milk  markets  available;  12 
mileg  hard  road  from  Easton,  Maryland;  mild  Winters. 
Joseph  Ulmer,  Royal  Oak,  Maryland. 

COUPLE  want  to  rent  small  chicken  farm ;  reasonable 
improvements.  Frank  Daly,  37-46  80th  St.,  Jackson 
Hgts.  72,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful,  new,  most  unusual  lake  front 
property,  one  mile  below  Dover.  Selling  from  origi¬ 
nal  owner  about  cost  $17,000.  For  further  information 
write  Paul  Short.  BOX  135,  Dover,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  Farm  or  acreage  near  Catholic  school,  pre¬ 
ferably  North  Jersey.  Finken,  8216  Cooper  Ave.. 
Glendale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN’S  Estate:  Poultry  and  hogs.  Good 
steady  income.  Price  $25,000.  BOX  82,  Milton, 
Delaware. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

ORANGES:  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit 
$2.00  bushel;  $3.60  box.  Temple  oranges  $3.50  % 
box.  Tree  ripened  fruit  shipped  F.  O.  B.  James  D. 
Aker,  Grower,  Clermont,  Florida. 

CLOVER  and  amber  sixtys  $8.00  and  $6.00  not  pre¬ 
paid.  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  Customers  —  Kimber’s  prices  unchanged. 

OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey, 
five  pound  tin  $1.75  five  pounds  clover  $1.40 
prepaid  4th  zone.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  fine  Stuart  Pecans:  5  pounds  $2.25.  Shelled 
halves  4  pounds,  $5.00.  Moneymaker  halves  or  pieces 

5  pounds,  $5.00  postaid.  Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Ala. 

MRS.  CHICKS  own  famous  black  walnut  cookies, 
three  dozen,  dollar.  Mrs.  Chick,  P.  O.  Box  1013, 
Altoona,  Penna. 

FANCY  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  $3.00  half  gallon 
delivered.  D.  T.  Barnard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Massachusetts. 

60  POUND  can  amber  honey  $5.70,  not  prepaid. 
H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FANCY,  light  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can  $9.00;  two 
cans  $17 ;  three  cans  $25,  here.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

READY  to  ship:  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and  good  eating. 
Bushels:  Oranges  $4.75.  Mixed  $4.65.  Grapefruit 
$4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All  fruit  tree  ripened. 
Express  prepaid.  Add  50  cents  for  western  zone. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  In  business  over  40  years. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Homulus,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  Florida  orange  blossom  honey,  2% 
lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $4.50.  Postage  paid.  Nelson  L. 
Wheeler.  St.  Cloud,  Flordia. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey :  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest.  Five 
pounds  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5 
lbs.  $1.25:  6-5  lb.  $6.60.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lbs.  Clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20. 
F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 

TBEE-Ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit.  No  color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you. 
Express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One 
bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.30  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van 
Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

VERMONT  maple  syrup  $6.35  gallon  Grade  A;  five 
pounds  sugar  $5.50  prepaid  third  zone.  Bert  Pres¬ 
cott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

GENTLEMEN :  $20,  with  duties  $12  week.  Louise 
Hawkins,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

BOARD  for  girl  11  years  as  companion  to  own  girl. 

Television.  Protestant,  reasonable.  BOX  163, 
Jewett  City,  Conn. 

POCONOS:  Lovely  year  round  private  home  for  few 
refined  permanent  guests.  No  children;  no  chroni¬ 
cally  ill  people.  Mrs.  Louise  McGrath,  R.  D.  1, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

WOMAN,  two  children,  desire  room-board.  Entire 
Summer.  Private  farm.  Write  all  details.  BOX 
7607,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  case* 
kept  confidential. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  rag  rugs,  stair,  kitchen 
carpets.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
St.,  Hazletofl,  Penna. 

D-4400  Caterpillar  Diesel  unit  like  new.  1,750  ft. 
1%  welded  coil.  A.  Dunn,  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 

1,000  3  x  6  hot  bed  sash  for  sale  reasonable.  J.  J. 
Schmid,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  cencentrate  duster  sprayer,  Ferguson 
tractor,  4%  ft.  Offset  orchard  disc  electric  tree 
saw  with  %  KW  generator.  Bean  sprayer  six  gallon 
pump;  100  gallon  tank  on  wheels.  All  equipment 
bought  1951  few  times  used.  BOX  7613,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WIRE  baled  stock  and  feeder  hay  $17.00  at  barn, 
15  ton  fancy  oat  straw,  also  some  wheat  straw. 
Alton  H.  Dillenbeck,  Fonda,  N.  Y.  Dial  Fonda 

35-983. 

JEEP  side-mounted  mower  wanted.  Preferably  slightly 
used  center  power  takeoff  sickle-bar  attachment. 
Complete.  BOX  7621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Easy  terms,  new  five  horsepower  Tiger 
tractor;  price  $455.  Will  plow  four  acres  a  day. 
Pat.  Slattery,  Higgins  Rd.,  Waterford,  N.  Y.  Call 
AD  8-5230. 

12  REFRIGERATOR  doors  and  casings  3  ft.  by  6  ft. 

10  inches,  suitable  for  walkin  coolers.  E.  R. 
Harrison,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle,  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  three  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per 

package  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Connor 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

TRACTOR  wanted,  with  or  without  loader  or  blade. 
Ford  preferred.  State  price.  BOX  97  Lafayette, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  John  Deere  Model  R  Deisel  tractor. 
BOX  7612,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Bolens  three  horseower  tractor  witlf 
nine  accessories,  used  100  hours,  $700  value  for 
$450.  J.  Wasiewicz,  74  Canterbury,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Used  Allis- Chalmers  roto  baler  or  45T 
McCormick  baler.  Cash  at  your  place.  BOX  7523, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  new  lightweight  tractor-mounted  Disc 
Plow  for  tough  soils.  Less  weight  saves  fuel. 
Finger  Tip  Control  saves  time.  Exclusive 
Floating  Furrow  Wheel  controls  side  draft. 
Save  work,  time,  money. 


Automatic  Draft  Control,  Independent 
adjustment  of  disc  angle  on  each  gang. 
Stronger,  lighter  construction,  Finger  Tip 
Hydraulic  control.  Cutaway  discs  for  front 
gangs  available  on  some  models. 


Look  at  it.  Get  that  feeling  of  size  and  power  .  .  .  weight  and 
traction.  Here’s  a  tractor  that  has  everything  you’ve  always 
wanted  in  a  tractor  . . .  power  for  the  toughest  farm  jobs  . . .  lugging 
power  that  keeps  you  going  where  other  tractors  quit.  Come  in 
today  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm.  Take 
the  wheel  yourself  and  put  it  through  its  paces. 


Mounted  right  on  your  Ferguson  Tractor 
gives  you  just  about  the  fastest  two-row 
corn  planting  combination  ever  devised 
and  the  most  accurate.  Finger  Tip  Con¬ 
trol.  .  .  .  8-point,  One-Minute  Attach¬ 
ment,  Large  Diameter,  Edge  Drop  Seed 
Plates,  Easy  Adjustment. 


0stofqreat  engineering  advancements 


A  GREAT  NEW  ENGINE  — Now  develops  over  20%  more  power 
to  handle  your  biggest  jobs  .  .  .  gives  you  lugging  power  like  you 
never  saw  before. 

A  NEW  AIR-FUEL  SYSTEM  — Now  provides  a  cleaner,  cooler  fuel 
mixture  for  longer  engine  life  and  maximum  power. 

HEAVIER,  STRONGER  GEARING  •—Provides  even  greater  dura¬ 
bility  and  longer  rear-end  life. 


FERGUSON 
DRILL  PLANTER 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  FERGUSON  DEALER! 


MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

FERGUSON  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ENGLAND 


67  HUNTINGTON  STREET  -  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
300  SPRINGFIELD  ST.- NORTH  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

Some  Choice  Dealer  Territory  Still  Open 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR  AND  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 
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Those  Provoking  School 


Farmers  have  always  preferred  the  advanced 
design  and  hotter  all-around  performance  and 
pulling  power  of  Firestone  tractor  tires.  Only 
Firestone  Champion  Tractor  Tires  give  these 
extras: 

Curved  and  Tapered  Bars  .  .  .  For  a 

sharper  bite  and  greater  penetration. 

Flared  Tread  Openings  ...  To  prevent 
soil  jamming  and  to  permit  easy  soil  release. 

Wide,  Flat  Treads  .  .  .  For  greater  traction 
power  and  longer  life. 


A  Choice  of  Two  Tread  Designs  .  .  .  Open 
Center  and  Traction  Center  patented  tread 
designs. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why 
there  are  more  farm  tractors  on  Firestone  tires 
than  any  other  make.  Go  to  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  and  see  for  yourself  why  Firestone  tires 
pull  better,  last  longer,  and  turn  out  more  work 
for  your  tire  dollar. 

When  You  Order  a  New  Tractor  or 
Other  Farm  Equipment,  Specify 
Firestone  Tires 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copyright,  1952,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Busses 

As  a  teacher  I  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  endeavor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  guard  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  school  children  by  formulating 
laws  against  the  passing  of  stopped 
school  busses.  But,  as  a  motorist 
also,  I  am  sensitive  to  the  annoy¬ 
ances  that  the  school  busses  should 
not  be  allowed  to  provoke.  Here  are 
a  few  examples. 

Just  now  I  am  looking  from  my 
classroom  at  a  school  bus  on  the 
street  below.  The  school  is  at  the 
intersection  of  a  main  highway  and 
a  small  street.  The  bus,  instead  of 
loading  on  the  side  street,  stands  on 
the  main  highway  with  a  line  of  cars 
from  either  direction  waiting  to  pass. 
Frequently  I  pass  a  rural  school 
which  has  a  large  adjacent  play¬ 
ground  with  a  wide  gate  and  drive¬ 
way.  Invariably  I  have  to  wait  from 
five  to  10  minutes  for  the  bus  to  load. 
This  time  is  often  lengthened  when 
conversation  takes  place  between 
the  driver  and  a  teacher,  or  when  a 
pupil  returns  to  the  building  for 
something  which  had  been  forgotten. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
;he  bus  could  not  load  on  the  school 
property,  thus  keeping  the  road  free 
for  moving  traffic. 

Though  all  of  the  loading  situations 
Should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school  principal,  usually  there 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  his  part 
that  it  is  not  his  concern;  no  attempt 
is  made  to  expedite  whatever  pro¬ 
voking  conditions  are  produced. 

Last  year  I  drove  from  upper  New 
York  to  Florida  and  noted  that  many 
of  the  States  had  definitely  designat¬ 
ed  school  bus  stops.  New  York  State 
has  few  if  any  such  places.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  busses  to  make  a 
series  of  stops  between  houses  which 
are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  apart  on 
the  same  side  of  the  highway.  The 
busses  also  frequently  crisscross  the 
road  in  order  to  load  or  discharge 
the  children  on  the  side  nearest  their 
homes.  By  so  doing,  a  definite  hazard 
is  generated  for  which  a  State  troop¬ 
er  would  arrest  a  private  motorist. 
Such  driving  is  especially  dangerous 
when  the  road  is  on  a  curve  or  where 
a  double  no-cross  white  line  sepa¬ 
rates  the  traffic  lanes. 

A  particularly  annoying  condition 
is  created  when  a  school  bus  stands 
on  the  road  or  street  in  front  of  a 
garage  with  the  “School  Bus”  sign 
clearly  visible.  The  law  specifically 
states  that  it  is  illegal  to  pass  a 
stopped  school  bus  from  either  di¬ 
rection.  The  motorist  has  three  al¬ 
ternatives:  disregard  the  law,  stop, 
or  blow  his  horn  until  the  driver  or 
an  irritated  garageman  asks  in  often 
profane  language:  “Why  .  .  •  uont 
you  go  on?” 

Traction  companies  often  use  cer¬ 
tain  busses  to  transport  school 
children  and  also  to  operate  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours  for  the  relief  of  P^a* 
traffic  congestions.  When  used  tor 
child  transportation,  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  display  the  “School  Bus 
sign,  but  otherwise  drivers  frequent¬ 
ly  do  not  remove  or  cover  up  tn 
sign.  I  have  many  times  encounterea 
part-time  school  busses  displaying 
the  designated  sign  during'  their  us 
on  holidays  or  Saturdays  wh 
schools  are  not  in  session.  ... 

These  provoking  conditions  w 
never  become  remedied  unless  tn 
are  laws  regulating  the  operation 
school  busses  which  will  re^P 
them  from  being  regarded  as  in 
unto  themselves”  and  so  give  s 
consideration  to  motorists. 

New  York  John  J.  BiRcn 
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Indoors  or  Outdoors 
for 


Pullets  and  Roasters? 


By  D.  C.  KENNARD 


ASTURAGE  has  come  to  be  used 
mostly  for  the  growth  of 

pullets  after  the  first  eight  to 
10  weeks.  A  satisfactory 

growth  of  pullets  with  reduced 
cost  of  feed  can  be  obtained 
from  good  pasturage,  supplemented  by  a 
simple  ration  of  grain  and  minerals. 

This  accomplishment  with  growth  of  pullets 
introduced  the  question  of  using  the  same 

procedure  for  growth  of  roasters.  Of  like  im¬ 
portance,  however,  was  the  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion:  How  do  growth  and  cost  of  feeding  the 
birds  indoors  compare  with  the  case  of 
similar  birds  on  range? 

Growth  of  Pullets 

Satisfactory  growth  of  pullets,  after  the 
first  eight  to  10  weeks,  can  be  obtained  from 
ladino  clover  range,  supplemented  by  a  corn 
(95  per  cent) -minerals  (five  per  cent)  ra¬ 
tion;  this  is  now  a  well  established  procedure. 
In  five  experiments,  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
Station  at  Wooster  with  Leghorn  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets,  the  average  rate  of  growth 
of  the  pullets  that  received  the  corn-minerals 
supplement  was  practically  the  same  as  with 
those  that  received  the  usual  12  and  14  per 
cent  protein  range  rations.  Moreover,  in  two 
other  experiments,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
pullets  that  received  the  corn-minerals  was 
equal  to  that  of  similar  pullets  that  received 
a  complete  17  per  cent  protein  ration  ade¬ 
quate  for  growth  of  pullets  indoors. 

In  10  experiments  over  a  period  of  five 
years  with  4,635  pullets,  the  feed  requirement 
per  bird  in  each  experiment  indoors  was 
greater,  with  an  average  of  18.8  per  cent  more 
than  that  of  similar  birds  on  ladino  clover 
range.  The  rate  of  growth,  however,  was  a 
different  story.  The  final  weights  of  the  pullets 
indoors  were  less  (averaged  3.3  per  cent)  in 
each  of  the  first  four  experiments  than  those 
on  range.  Contrary  to  this,  in  each  of  the  six 
experiments  to  follow,  the  indoor  birds  were 
the  heaviest  (averaged  13.6  per  cent  more). 

What  was  responsible  for  the  reversed  rate 
of  growth?  The  only  explanation  we  have,  to 
account  for  the  increased  rate  of  growth  in¬ 
doors,  was  that  the  indoor  pullets  in  the  first 
four  experiments  were  on  fresh  or  new  built- 
up  litter,  while  those  in  the  six  experiments 
to  follow  were  on  old  built-up  litter — another 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  built-up  litter 
sanitation  and  nutrition  are  revolutionizing 
poultry  feeding  and  management. 

1  As  layers,  there  was  little  or  no  difference 
in  egg  production  or  livability  between  the 
pullets  raised  indoors  or  on  ladino  range. 
Consequently  the  question  of  whether  one 
may  best  raise  pullets  indoors  or  on  a  good 
range,  after  the  first  eight  to  10  weeks,  will 
be  determined  by  the  difference  in  the  costs 
of  feeding  and  housing  the  pullets  indoors 
versus  the  cost  on  range. 


1950  with  the  growth  of  roasters  indoors  and 
on  ladino  clover  range. 

The  180  New  Hampshire  cockerels  were 
started  and  raised  on  old  built-up  hen  litter 
during  the  first  10  weeks,  aflbr  which  they 
were  equally  allotted  into  two  groups  of  90 
birds  each.  The  average  weight  per  bird  of 
each  group  was  2.17  pounds.  The  one  group 
was  continued  indoors  in  the  same  pen  on 
the  same  old  built-up  litter.  The  other  group 
was  transferred  to  a  range  shelter  on  ladino 
clover.  The  birds  indoors  received  a  17  per 
cent  protein  ration,  adequate  for  indoor  re¬ 
quirements.  Those  on  range  received  the  corn- 
minerals  range  ration.  The  duration  orf  the 
experiment  was  from  June  14  to  September 
7  —  12  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
average  weight  per  bird  indoors  was  5.72 
pounds,  and  on  ladino  range  5.29  pounds. 
With  6.61  and  7.27  pounds  of  feed,  per  pound 
of  gain,  respectively. 

Prompted  by  the  results  of  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  more  extensive  experiments  were 
conducted  in  1951.  The  second  experiment  was 
carried  on  with  four  groups,  one  on  ladino 
range  and  three  groups  indoors.  All  of  the 
birds  were  started  and  raised  on  old  built- 
up  litter  during  the  first  12  weeks,  after 
which  they  were  equally  allotted  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups.  The  average  initial  weight  per 
bird  was  3.93  pounds.  The  duration  of  the 
experiment  was  from  June  4  to  August  13, 

1951  —  10  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  average 
weight  of  the  indoor  group  was  7.08  pounds, 
and  of  the  range  group  6.04  pounds  per  bird. 


The  feed  per  pound  gain  was  6.69  and  8.91 
pounds,  respectively.  The  loss  of  birds  was 
nine  per  cent  indoors  and  five  per  cent  on 
range.  In  each  instance  the  losses  were  due 
mostly  to  fighting. 

Closely  following  was  the  third  experi¬ 
ment,  August  29  to  November  5,  1951,  which 
was  a  repetition  of  the  second  with  the  same 
number  and  kind  of  cockerels.  The  average 
initial  weight  of  the  cockerels  was  3.25 
pounds  per  bird.  Final  weight  of  the  indoor 
birds  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  6.32 
pounds  per  bird  and  of  the  range  birds  5.69 
pounds.  Feed  per  pound  gain  was  6.46  and 
8.14  pounds,  respectively.  The  loss  of  birds 
was  seven  per  cent  indoors  and  four  per  cent 
on  range.  As  in  the  previous  experiment,  the 
losses  were  mostly  due  to  fighting.  The  new 
range  ration  (corn  80  per  cent,  soybean  oil 
meal  15  per  cent,  minerals  five  per  cent) 
again  yielded  a  better  rate  of  growth  and 
feed  efficiency  than  the  old  corn-minerals 
ration. 

In  each  of  the  three  experiments  the  indoor 
birds  made  the  best  rate  of  growth — average 
12.1  per  cent  more,  with  an  average  of  18.2 
per  cent  less  feed  per  pound  gain.  These  re¬ 
sults  clearly  indicate  that,  with  the  advent  of 
built-up  litter  sanitation  and  nutrition,  the 
raising  of  six  to  eight  pound  roasters  indoors 
has  become  a  practicable  procedure.  In  many 
instances  the  housing  would  consist  of  shel¬ 
ters,  for  use  during  most  of  the  year,  which 
could  be  provided  at  less  cost  than  range 
facilities  and  maintenance. 

When  Range  May  Be  Best 

Despite  the  advantages  of  growing  roasters 
indoors  on  old  built-up  litter,  their  growth  on 
ladino,  or  other  suitable  forage,  is  by  no  means 
eliminated  from  consideration.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  might  be  the  only  practicable  pro¬ 
cedure  where  housing  is  unavailable.  More¬ 
over,  raising  roasters  on  range  can  be  done  to 
advantage  at  times  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  broilers. 

(Continued  on  Page  280) 


Less  growth  resulted,  and  more  feed  per  pound  of 

roasters  were  on 


gain  was  needed,  when  these  New  Hampshire 
ladino  range. 


These  White  Leghorn  pullets,  raised  indoors,  made  a  better  rate  of  growth  than  similar  pullets  on 

ladino  clover  forage. 


Growth  of  Roasters 

With  the  advent  of  commercial  broiler  pro¬ 
duction,  the  growth  of  chickens  for  meat  sel¬ 
dom  extends  beyond  three  to  four  pound 
broilers.  The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that 
broilers  can  be  raised  indoors  to  advantage  on 
a  commercial  scale,  whereas  it  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  impracticable  to  continue  the  growth 
°f  the  birds  another  10  to  12  weeks  to  attain 
a  weight  of  six  to  eight  pounds.  The  validity 
of  this  contention,  however,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  view  of  the  new  information  now 
available  on  feeding  and  management  for 
growth  of  chickens  after  the  brooding  period, 
both  indoors  and  on  range.  Or,  if  good  facili¬ 
ties  are  not  available  indoors,  why  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  broilers,  as  we  do  the  pullets,  on 
iadino  or  other  suitable  forage  after  the  first 
eight  to  12  weeks?  It  was  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  questions  that  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  was  started  at  the  Ohio  Station  in 
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Roughage  in  the  Rain 

% 

a  wet  season  means  good  grass  but 
poor  quality  hay... here  is  how  Vermont 
farms  handled  the  problem  last  year 

By  R.  C.  MCWILLIAMS 


HE  Summer  of  1951  in  northern 
Vermont,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Northeast,  seemed  to  satisfy 
no  one  but  the  dairy  cows. 
They  were  provided  with  the 
best  pasture  in  years  by  the 
prevailing  cool  moist  weather.  Milk  produc¬ 
tion  reached  a  high  point  early  in  the  season 
as  a  result  of  the  good  growing  weather  in 
April  that  brought  on  excellent  pasturage  two 
to  three  weeks  earlier  than  normal. 

Vermont  weather  is  unusual  at  best  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  humorists;  if  so,  then  last  season 
should  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  unusual. 
Like  many  unusual  situations,  that  season 
will  result  in  some  practical  changes  in  farm 
management.  The  season  was  much  less 
typical  of  northern  New  England  than  of  Old 
England  and  northern  Europe.  “Cool  and 
moist”  was  the  rule  from  early  April  through 
August  with  very  few  days  of  really  warm 
sunny  weather.  The  conditions  for  grass  and 
small  grain  growth  were  nearly  ideal,  but  the 
corn  crop  suffered  from  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  lack  of  sunshine  along  with 
the  continued  showers  resulted  in  one  of  the 
poorest  quality  hay  crops  ever  put  into  the 
barns  of  this  area. 

Forage  Harvesters  Helped 

The  normal  turning  out  date  in  northern 
Vermont  is  around  May  20,  but  last  year 
dairy  cows  were  turned  into  pasture  from  two 
to  three  weeks  ahead  of  that  date.  A  few  herds 
were  turned  out  in  late  April  on  nitrogen- 
fertilized  grass  or  on  winter  rye  and  had 
plenty  of  good  feed.  Quick  acting  nitrogen 
fertilizers  are  becoming  common  practice 
where  early  pasture  is  wanted.  The  cool  moist 
weather  kept  the  permanent  pasture  blue 
grass  growing  all  through  the  season  and  also 
brought  quick  recovery  where  meadows  were 
cut  for  grass  silage  or  hay. 

Some  farmers  who  were  equipped  with 
forage  harvesters  took  off  their  first  crop 
when  grass  seed  heads  were  beginning  to 
show  and  had  a  second  crop  available  for 
pasturage  well  before  the  middle  of  July. 
Others  delayed  until  grass  and  clovers  were 
more  mature  with  poorer  quality  of  silage  and 
slower  recovery  of  meadows.  The  forage  har¬ 
vester  demonstrated  its  superiority  in  all  1951 
weather  conditions.  There  is  every  indication, 
therefore,  that  the  available  forage  harvester 
supply  this  year  will  be  quickly  taken'  up. 


The  Need  for  Corn  Silage 

The  weather  that  was  so  good  for  grass 
and  small  grains  was  equally  bad  for  corn 
silage,  and  many  dairymen  can  now  appre¬ 
ciate  why  corn,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  grown 
in  the  British  Isles  or  northern  Europe.  Those 
who  put  off  corn  harvesting  until  mid- 
September,  and  took  the  added  risk  of  frost, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  pretty  fair  grade  of 
corn  silage,  although  maturity  and  tonnage 
were  far  below  average  years.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  speculate  what  the  situation  would  have 
been  in  such  a  year  before  the  introduction 
of  the  earlier  maturing,  heavier  yielding  hy¬ 
brid  corn  varieties  now  so  generally  used. 

One  hears  a  few  discouraged  dairymen 
planning  to  eliminate  corn  from  their  crop¬ 
ping  system,  apparently  forgetting  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  in  a  few  of  the  previous  years 
when  rainfall  was  below  normal.  General 
farm  management,  as  well  as  the  health  of 
the  dairy  cow,  make  it  desirable  to  grow 
silage  corn  on  every  farm  where  it  can  be 
depended  on  to  make  a  crop  in  at  least  three 
years  out  of*  five.  More  and  more  dairymen 
are  trying  to  give  their  cows  one  feed  of 
corn  silage  and  one  of  grass  silage  as  well  as 
some  hay  each  day. 

Trench  Silos  for  Grass 

A  circuit  of  northern  Vermont  shows  a 
really  astonishing  number  of  new  silos  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  this  number  shows 
every  prospect  of  increasing  in  the  coming 
years.  These  new  silos  are  monuments  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  grass  silage,  although 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  corn  acreage 
in  line  with  increased  dairy  cow  numbers. 

They  also  represent  that  up  to  the  present 
time  Vermont  dairymen  are  rather  skeptical 
of  trench  silos  largely,  I  think,  because  they 
hesitate  to  face  getting  the  silage  out  of  the 
trenches  in  the  Winter.  In  actual  practice  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  trench  silos  have 
caused  very  little  trouble  in  this  respect.  Those 
who  have  used  trench  silos  two  or  three  years 
in  succession  find  that  -permanent  walls  are 
required  and,  in  most  cases,  a  firm  bottom  so 
that  wagons  and  trucks  can  be  backed  into 
them  for  loading.  The  trench  silo  sides  must 
be  stabilized  to  keep  them  from  caving  in.  The 
final  cost  of  a  trench  silo  is  not  too  different 
from  an  upright  silo  of  comparable  capacity. 


Early  pasture  was  available  for  the  Jersey  cows 
on  the  McWilliams  farm  with  this  winter  rye 
pasture,  which  was  top  dressed  on  April  25  last 
year,  with  150  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  per 

acre. 


This  lush  ladino  clover-bromegrass  pasture,  last 
season,  provided  the  excellent  grazing  shown,  on 
the  farm  of  R.  C.  McWilliams,  St.  Albans,  Ver¬ 
mont,  after  it  had  been  cut  early  for  grass  silage. 
There  was  no  July  slump  in  production  by  the 
cows  that  grazed  on  it. 

Making  Good  Grass  Silage 

The  system  of  management  on  the  individu¬ 
al  farm  is  the  important  thing.  Methods  of 
handling  grass  silage  vary  from  farm  to  farm, 
and  a  great  many  dairymen  still  overestimate 
the  difficulties  of  making  good  quality  grass 
silage.  Each  system  of  grass  silage  manage¬ 
ment  has  its  enthusiastic  advocates.  Up  until 
1951  it  was  considered  quite  important  that 
molasses  should  be  added  if  the  silage  was  to 
keep  and  develop  the  proper  fermentation. 
The  high  cost  of  molasses  last  year  discour¬ 
aged  most  farmers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  silage 
was  put  up  without  any  preservative.  If  some¬ 
where  near  correct  as  to  moisture  content,  it 
made  very  satisfactory  feed. 

Some  of  those,  who  did  not  use  molasses, 
cut  and  put  the  grass  into  the  silo  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  a  high  moisture  content;  they 
added  beet  pulp  or  ground  grain  to  absorb 
enough  of  the  excess  moisture,  and  to  increase 
the  sugar  content,  so  that  good  fei’mentation 
developed.  Many  others  wilted  the  cut  grass, 
more  or  less  depending  on  its  stage  of  growth, 
kind  of  plants,  and  put  it  into  the  silo  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  any  preservative  or  supple¬ 
ment.  They  also  are  now  feeding  a  good 
grade  of  silage. 

Dairymen  are  gradually  coming  to  realize 
that  there  are  only  a  few  essentials  in  the 
putting  up  of  grass  silage,  but  these  are  not 
always  the  points  that  are  learned  without 
considerable  experience.  Almost  every  crop 
has  made  good  silage  if  it  was  cut  while  it 
contained  sufficient  moisture  and  was  com¬ 
pacted  to  expel  the  air.  Spoilage  may  come  _ 
with  too  much  moisture,  although  this  seldom 
happens.  It  has  come  very  often  where  there 
is  too  little  moisture. 

Trench  silos  or .  upright  silos  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  tight  plastic,  or  other  cover  that 
will  seal  out  the  air  and  hold  in  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  that  is  generated,  will  show  very 
little  loss.  Trial  and  experience  are  still  im¬ 
portant  teachers  in  grass  silage  making  as 
in  many  other  farm  operations  where  science 
and  art  are  combined  in  what  we  call  farming. 

During  the  past  year  Sudan  grass,  millet  and 
^oats  were  freely  used  in  our  area  as  grass 
silage  crops  where  they  were  not  needed  for 
(Continued  on  Page  277) 


While  1951  was  an  exceptionally  wet  season  for  haying,  some  good  quality  hay  was  harvested  in  mid¬ 
summer.  This  is  the  last  load  for  the  day  going  into  the  barn  on  the  Brigham  Farm  in  Franklin 

County,  Vermont. 
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North  Jersey  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

discussion  on  anti-russet  sprays, 
time  for  thinning  sprays,  mite 
control,  orchard  fertilizers 


The  annual  all-day  North-Jersey 
Fruit  Growers  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society,  was  held  on  March  11  at 
the  Far  Hills  Inn.  While  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  moderate,  the  rainstorm 
was  bad  and,  according  to  Dr.  R.  H. 
Daines,  it  was  ideal  scab  weather. 
Attendance  totalled  around  200. 

Guest  speakers  were  Dr.  Dean 
Asquith,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Arendtsville,  on  spraying,  and  Dr. 
Louis  J.  Eggerton,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  thinning  and  harvest  sprays. 
Dr.  Asquith  stated  that  with  concen¬ 
trate  spraying,  insect  and  disease 
control  in  Pennsylvania  had  been 
somewhat  better  than  with  dilute 
spraying.  Better  speed  and  timing 
were  the  important  factors.  Growers 
were  able  to  keep  ahead  of  pests  by 
spraying  in  three  days  what  they 
had  formerly  been  covering  in  10 
days.  He  pointed  out  that,  while  fruit 
russeting  can  be  aggravated  by  cold 
weather  in  Spring  and  by  the  first 
cover  sprays,  russeting  also  can  be 
caused  as  late  as  the  third  cover 
spray,  particularly  on  Stayman, 
Jonthan  and  similar  easy-to-russet 
varieties.  Spray  material  combi¬ 
nations  that  give  considerable  foam 
in  the  tank  or  act  as  heavy  wetting 
agent  combinations  should  be 
avoided,  particularly  on  varieties 
that  tend  to  russet  easily.  He  has 
noted  repeatedly  that  such  combi¬ 
nations  aggravate  russeting.  The 
spray  program  used  last  year  which 
gave  the  least  russeting  was  EPN 
and  Orthocide  40  straight  through 
the  schedule.  They  are  testing  this 
combination  again  in  1952.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  growers  are  using  mostly  3  X 
concentration,  applying  125  gallons 
per  acre,  or  about  four  gallons  per 
tree.  If  higher  concentrations  are 
used,  some  difficulty  is  encountered, 
particularly  on  the  warm-hot  days, 
in  reaching  the  top  of  trees. 

Dr.  Eggerton  said  that  the  best 
time  to  use  hormone-thinning  ma¬ 
terials  on  certain  apple  varieties  was 
at  the  calyx  spray,  when  the  greatest 
benefit  in  sizing  of  fruit  at  harvest 
was  attained,  as  compared  with  an 
application  two  weeks  after  calyx. 
Apple  varieties  that  responded  best 
to  calyx  application  of  hormones 
were  ones  such  as  Wealthy  and  Bald¬ 
win,  the  foliage  of  which  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  harmed  by  the  hormone, 
whereas  application  two  weeks  after 
the  calyx  seemed  to  be  the  best  time 
on  varieties  susceptible  to  foliage 
hormone  injury.  He  recommended 
application  of  hormone  sprays  sepa¬ 
rate  from  other  sprays,  although 
some  growers  have  been  mixing  the 
hormones  with  their  regular  pesti¬ 
cide  sprays  with  success.  While  there 
are  risks  in  using  DN  No.  1  at  full 
bloom  on  both  peaches  and  apples, 
■he  effect  on  fruit  sizing,  comeback 
in  crop  the  next  year,  and  hardiness 
of  buds  was  improved  by  this  earlier 
thinning.  Varieties  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  their  requirements  in  con¬ 
centration  of  naphthalene  acetic  acid 
for  proper  thinning.  The  hormone 
concentration  to  use  on  a  given  va¬ 
riety  must  be  governed  ultimately 
by  the  grower,  depending  on  the 
wgor  of  his  trees,  the  amount  of 
bloom,  temperature  prevailing,  and 
the  variety.  Growers  '  should  experi¬ 
ment  under  their  own  conditions 
a  small  way  for  a  year  or  two 
before  performing  extensive  hor- 
ifone  thinning.  Peaches  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  requirements,  with 
15-20  parts  per  million  of  naphtha- 
fene  acetic  acid  on  Golden  Jubilee 
forking  the  best  in  their  tests,  and 
j  Parts  per  million  on  Halehaven. 
m  regard  to  fruit  drop,  Dr.  Eggerton 
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reported  that  maleic  hydrazide 
mixed  with  Color-Set  reduced  the 
ripening  effect  of  Color-Set  and  still 
did  not  interfere  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  fruit  drop.  Maleic  hydrazide 
will  not  be  available  in  1952  for 
commercial  use. 

Rutgers .  University  speakers  and 
their  comments  are  summarized  as 
follows:  Dr.  R.  H.  Daines  said  that 
the  Orthocide  406  fungicide  is  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  against  most  com¬ 
mon  apple  and  peach  diseases  ex¬ 
cept  cedar  rust  and  bacterial  spot. 
The  finish  of  fruit  sprayed  with  this 
chemical .  was  best  of  all  materials 
tested.  Ferbam  may  be  a  shade  less 
effective  than  sulfurs  but  it  is  safer 
at  higher  temperatures.  Lime  should 


not  be  used  with  the  phenol  mercu¬ 
ries  because  it  reduces  their  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Phygon  should  not  be  used 
later  than  the  first  cover  spray  be¬ 
cause  of  possible  injury  later  from 
high  temperatures. 

Dr.  Byrley  Driggers  stressed  that 
the  dinitro  dormant  spray  is  the  best 
of  all  materials  for  aphis  and,  if  a 
material  such  as  Elgetol  is  being 
used,  it  also  aids  in  scab  control.  The 
best  weapon  for  mite  control  is  oil 
applied  in  the  green  bud  stage.  For 
apple  maggot  he  suggested  lead 
arsenate  in  the  last  cover  spray,  also 
a  special  spray  of  the  same  material 
after  this,  if  necessary.  DDT  should 
be  avoided  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  since  it  causes  a  build-up  of 
mites  later  in  the  season.  Parathion 
is  too  short-lived  for  an  effective  mid¬ 
summer  mite  control  material;  it 
lasts  only  about  a  week.  TEPP  and 
EPN  have  a  more  lasting  effect  on 
mites. 

Ernest  G.  Christ  reported  on 
North  Jersey  apple  orchard  fertil¬ 
izer  tests,  showing  that  mulching,  or 
the  use  of  somewhat  more  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate,  was 


bringing  biennial  bearing  trees  into 
annual  bearing.  Normal  sodium  ni¬ 
trate  application  consists  of  five  to 
six  pounds  per  tree,  but-  as  much 
as  15  to  20  pounds  per  tree  for  two 
years  with  *4  to  Vz  pound  borax 
(once  in  three  years)  had  been  used 
successfully  on  weak  trees  to  bring 
back  vigor.  N.  F.  Childers  stated  that 
boron,  magnesium  and  zinc  are 
minor-element  deficiencies  to  watch 
in  Central  and  North  Jersey.  A  zinc 
dormant  spray  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  where  trees  have  been 
showing  rosefting  of  small  narrow 
leaves.  Boron  is  an  important  nu¬ 
trient  in  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  highly 
toxic  and  should  be  used  carefully 
and  according  to  directions. 

Ralph  Wehunt,  Soils  Department, 
reported  on  an  orchard  soil  survey 
last  season  and  stressed  the  fact  that 
phosphorus  was  much  too  high  in 
many  of  the  orchards.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  no  phosphorus  be  used 
in  the  fertilizer  mixture  under  such 
conditions  until  the  soil  phosphorus, 
by  soil  test,  drops  to  within  reason. 

N.  F.  Childers 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 
FRE$H-R0ASTED  CHESTNUTS! 


STERN’S  MAGNIFICENT  "MIRACLE  TREES” 


GUARANTEED  CHOICE 
100%  TROUBLE-FREE 


CHESTNUT 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES!  FINEST  CHESTNUTS  YOU  EVER  ATE! 

Here’s  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  healthful 
nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight-resistant;  they  require  no 
spraying,  no  care;  fully  resistant  to  pests  and  disease.  And  you  enjoy  luscious  nuts  so  easily— when  ripe  the 
burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop  to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure 
and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of  these  beautiful*  and  useful  trees. 


Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts 

These  amazing,  trouble-free  Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  were 
developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  They  usually  bear 
nuts  within  two  years  after  planting.  Many  trees  have 
already  produced  nuts  while  still  in  our  nursery.  They  are 
extremely  fast  growing  trees,  producing  ever-increasing 
crops  of  delicious  food  with  each  succeeding  year.  They 
will  produce  abundantly  over  an  entire  lifetime. 


Miracle  Tree"  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crop 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of  large, 
sweet,  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts  within  two  seasons,  but 
they  rapidly  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace  any 
hoirie.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet  high— make  a 
natural  setting  for  your  home  that  adds  substantial  value 
through  the  years.  These  are  exceptional  trees  that  will 
win  notice  and  admiration!  You  and  your  family  will  de¬ 
light  in  their  cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty, 
their  delicious  nuts. 

Ever  taste  FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chestnut  stuffing  served  with 
Thanksgiving  turkey— luscious  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  uses  for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of 
flavor,  sweet  and  even  larger  than  those 
of  the  old-fashioned  native  tree.  These 
large,  tender,  glossy  brown  nuts  are 
prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


Extremely  Hardy 

Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  will  grow  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
They  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  soil.  Plant  them 
in  a  sunny  location. 

You  must  plant  two  or  mort  trees  for  pollination 

STRONG  TREES]  2  for  $  6 postpaid 
Finest  No,  1  Quality  >  5  for  $14  postpaid 

Guaranteed  to  live  and  bear  nuts  J  10  for  $25  postpaid 

ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery  PtANT  NOW  I 

Send  check  or  money  order.  If  C.O.D.,  you  pay  shipping  charges. 

STERN  S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.R  •  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


I 


USE  COUPON  •  MAIL  EARLY 


STERN'S  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  N.  Y, 

I  want  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 


Rush,  postpaid  ... 

CHECK 

QUANTITY 

ENCLOSED  IS  $ 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Value  of  Organic  Matter. 

By  William  A.  Albrecht. 

•  Vegetables  as  You  Like 

Them. 

By  D.  F.  Jones. 

•  Surface  Planted  Asparagus. 

By  J.  A.  Eliot. 

•  More  Profit  With  Pasture 

Fattened  Steers. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Synthetic  Milk  for  Pigs. 

•  New  Drug  for  Stiff  Lamb 

Disease. 

•  Pullets  on  the  Range. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  The  Farm  Flock  is  an  Asset. 

By  Esther  T.  Latting. 


Herman  A.  Bennink 

It  will  grieve  many  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  to  learn  that  sudden 
death  has  claimed  Herman  A.  Bennink 
of  Apeldoorn,  Holland.  Mr.  Bennink 
lost  his  life  in  an  airplane  crash  in 
Frankfort,  Germany,  on  March  22. 

Mr.  Bennink,  once  a  resident  of 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  had  lived  in 
Holland  since  1939.  He  will  be  re¬ 
membered  for  his  very  interesting 
series  of  articles,  “Farming  Under  the 
Swastika”,  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  published  in  1945-46.  Then  he 
began  his  “European  Episodes”  of 
which  24  installments  have  appeared 
to  date.  During  the  past  couple  of 
years,  Mr.  Bennink  had  become  very 
active  in  breeding  a  hybrid  corn  va¬ 
riety  adaptable  for  Holland.  Last  Fall 
in  order  to  speed  up  this  work  with 
an  extra  growing  season,  he  journ¬ 
eyed  to  Natal  in  South  Africa.  He  left 
there  on  March  16  for  home,  only  to 
meet  his  death  in  the  air  before 
reaching  his  destination. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  received  several 
articles  from  Mr.  Bennink  telling  of 
his  experiences  while  in  South  Africa. 
As  would  have  been  the  case  had  he 
lived,  these  articles  will  appear  in 
forthcoming  issues,  except  that  now 
we  will  publish  them  with  the  proud 
thought  that  they  are  a  final  testi¬ 
monial  to  a  man  of  noble  soul  and 
great  vision. 

The  world  has  lost  a  solid  citizen, 
agriculture  a  dynamic  force,  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  a  valued  friend. 
It  will  be  hard  to  find  his  equal. 

Surviving  Mr.  Bennink  are  his 
wife,  Emmy,  and  their  daughter, 
Erna. 


Lawsuit  Halts  Co-op,  Pay¬ 
ments  under  N.  Y.  Milk 
Order 

Within  a  week  after  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  voiding  co¬ 
operative  payments  under  the  Boston 
Milk  Order,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  that  the  decision 
did  not  apply  to  the  New  York 
Order.  Four  days  later,  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  started  in  the  Federal 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
challenging  the  validity  of  the  co¬ 
op.  payments  under  the  New  York 
Order.  The  plaintiffs  are  six  New 
York  dairymen:  Oscar  Grant  of 
Liberty,  Floyd  Groff  of  St.  Johns  - 
ville,  Adin  Mellis  of  Ft.  Plain,  Peder 
Pederson  of  E.  Meredith,  Carl  Peters, 
of  Canton,  and  Stanley  Richard¬ 
son  of  Ogdensburg.  They  are  all 
members  of  the  Farmers’  Union. 
Their  attorney  is  Harry  Polikoff  who 
sucessfully  handled  the  Boston  case. 
Mr.  Polikoff  is  known  in  the  milk- 
shed  as  counsel  for  the  New  York 
State  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers 
Assn. 

On  request  of  the  plaintiff  pro¬ 
ducers,  Federal  Judge  Matthews 
issued  an  order  restraining  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $95,000  due  to  cooperatives 
from  the  February  milk  pool.  For¬ 
mal  argument  on  the  restraining 
order  is  being  heard  in  Washington 
on  April  11. 


Response  From  R,  N.  -  Y. 
Readers 

In  the  October  20,  1951  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  our  or¬ 
ganization,  known  as  New  Eyes  For 
The  Needy,  Inc.,  appealed  for  dis¬ 
carded  eyeglasses  and  eyeglass 
frames  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  Since 
1933  this  non-profit  group  has  been 
distributing  non  -  prescription  and 


dark  glasses,  also  frames,  among 
needy  men,  women  and  children 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  605  pairs  of  eye¬ 
glasses  have  been  received  to  date. 
We  wish  to  take— this  opportunity  to 
thank  these  good  people  for  their 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity.  We 
are  extremely  pleased  with  this  won¬ 
derful  cooperation,  and  hope  that  if 
the  original  news  item  escaped  some 
folks’  attention,  they  will  keep  us  in 
mind  when  they  come  across  any  old 
glasses  or  frames.  They  can  be  mailed 
to  “New  Eyes  for  the  Needy,  Inc., 
Short  Hills  36,  New  Jersey”. 

And  thank  you  all  once  again. 

k.  g.  e. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston ....... .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 
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Roller 


8aves  Labor! 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,* 


Amazing  New  BARKER 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 

Smooth  rolling- action  makes  weeds, 

clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 

underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 

Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture,  Low  Prices. 
Box  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 

Cleverest 
WREN  HOUSE ! 

Well  made,  attractive  hang¬ 

ing  style  is  always  in  use. 
Becomes  automatic  seed 

feeder  after  nesting  season. 

RESULTS  *4  f|f| 
GUARANTEED.  VW.IIU 

POSTPAID 

Send  dime  for  catalog  of  Garden  Treasure. 

HILLSIDE  HARBOR 

LA  FAYETTE,  NEW  YORK 


TURN  WOODLAND  INTO  CASH 


Sell  lumber  it  today's  high  prices. 
Turn  woodland  into  profit.  Make 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMEtlUN 
PORTA-MILL  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  every  respect,  yet  is  easily 
moved  and  set  up  in  I  day.  Safe, 
accurate,  fast,  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sizes  available. 

American  saw  mill 

MA(HIRUYC0.„o&^n.j. 


AMERICAN 

PORTA-MILL 

lOw-Priced,  Rugged, 
Fully  Guaranteed 


Save  Up  to  25%  on  Food 
Freezers  and  Milk  Coolers 

Famous  makes  you  know  and  can  depend  on.  Shipped 
directly  from  factory  to  you  with  Factory  Guarantees. 
Send  us  your  requirements  today  and  let  us  quote. 
You  Will  Be  Amazed  At  The  Savings. 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS  INC. 
_ HUNTINGTON,  N  EW  YORK _ 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 
STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE.  PENNA. 
Free  Blueberry,  Strawberry  and  Fruit  Tree  Bargain 
Catalogue.  Commontields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18, _ FREEPORT.  NEW  YOBK 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner^ 

Free  Bulletin.  8INE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


BLUEBERRIES 

For  every  need,  soil,  Iwation, 
climate,  fully  described  in  our 
FREE  48  page  ’52  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Berry  Book. 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES, 

PVPDrBFVWQ  a  wide  selec- 
tVIKhlvttlVS,  tion  of  the  best 

varieties  for  every  purpose.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 
RAYNOR  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  48,  MD. 

FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  P/anfs" 


rm 
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flowering  SHRUBS,  SHADE 
TREES,  Hedging,  Evergreens,  Roses 
for  City,  Farm  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Send  for  Catalog  which  contains  a 
splendid  assortment  in  natural  colors  to 
select  from  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  Wilson  Nurseries 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON,  R.F.D.  I,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 
42  YEARS  —  QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


Sc*ecJ  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  certified  plants  from 
our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star.  $2.50  per 
hundred  post  paid.  Everbearing 
varieties:  Streamliner,  Super- 

fection.  Gem:  $4.00  per  100  post 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROS.,  Penfield,  N.Y. 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  14"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Red 
"  Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  Canadian 
Hemlock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 
For  complete  Evergreen  Catalog 
write  BOX  20-D. _ 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


•jr  New  Stars  in  the  Fruit  World 

New  high  producing  Lindalicious,  Canall,  Utah 

Shipper  and  Aremore  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  70 
other  new  and  standard  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Grape  plant  varieties  to  choose  from.  Experimental 
plants  without  extra  eharge  with  every  order. 
FRUIT  TREES  —  EVERGREENS  —  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  —  All  Plants  Proven  by  Actual  Tests. 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

Sunny  Hill  Nurseries  and  Experimental  Farms 

NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


^^.STRAWBERRIES 


/Howard,  Catskill,  Empire,  Erie. 
Robinson,  Temple,  Premier:  25-$  1  -25 ; 
50-$2.00;  l00-$3.25;  500-$l2;  1000- 

$22.  25  other  varieties.  Indian  Sum- 
mer  Everbearing,  Madawaska,  Rasp. 
25 -$4;  i 00-$ 1 4,  postpaid.  State  inspected.  Also  Blue¬ 
berries,  Blackberries#  Grapes.  Catalog  Free- 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON  R.  3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


TEN  MILLION  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

.  .  .  v  ,  i  _ _ l —  If  ai*i  nn  a 


-  1  tN  NIILLIun  . - ,,  ,  . 

Ready  April  15th.  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Wakefield,  Ballhcad .  300, 
$2  00:  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $2.50, 
1000.  TOMATO:  Ready  May  10th.  Grown  from  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear:  500,  $2.50, 
1000.  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect  $3.00, 
1000.  Stokes  Hybrid  F.  4,  $6.00,  1000.  Write  for 

complete  catalog  on  all  plants.  No  orders  to  large. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

FLOWER  BULBS 

OAH  L I  AS,f  r  A  M  ARYLL  IS,ld  T U  BEROUS  %  E  GO  N I  AS, 
CALLAS,  TIGRID1AS,  MONTBRETIAS  LILIES, 
etc  All  IN  COLOR.  H.  M.  GILLET, 

BOX  82.  NEW  LEBANON.  NEW  YORK 


Vegetable  Plants 

GROW  an  Early  Crop  with  Our  Hardy  Outdoor  Grown 
CABBAGE,  TOMATO.  ONION,  BROCCOLI,  SWEET- 
POTATO  and  Other  Plants.  Write  for  Catalog,  and 
ask  for  Special  Quotation  for  Early  Booked  Orders. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 


Special  Gladiolus  Offer! 

00  large,  healthy,  imported  bulbs,  checked  by  Dutc 

-  ■  I  .  n  n  .  ■  .  z  a _ r _ CO  vinviafiac  O 


100  Targe,  healthy,  imported  bulbs,  checked  by  Dutch 
Govt,  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  69  varieties,  21 
colors.  Plus  100  Gladiola  butblets.  All  for  only  $1, 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Send,  $.  today  to  -  JER1CH0  SA^SJO.,^ 

County  Empire  BIRDSFOOT 


R.  D.  I, 


FOR  SALE:  Albany 
TREFOIL  SEED.  Purity  99  2/l0°/o.  Germination  96%. 
Price  delivered  with  special  inoculant  $1.75  lb. 

100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts. 
MED-O-DALE  FARMS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 


HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


■  nnnu  a  uii  n  i  vn  n  i 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  each  6  named  varieties,  white, 
bronze,  pink,  buff,  yellow  and  red  sent  postpaid  for 
$2.25.  Two  of  each  for  $4.00.  Send  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  nursery  stock  adapted  for  Northern 
conditions.  THE  AIKEN  NURSERIES, 

BOX  325,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES,  3  strong  Chinese 

.  chestnuts  $1.00.  Bargain  in  grafted  chest¬ 
nuts.  Thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts,  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut,  Shellbarks,  Hybrid  Filberts, 
Persimmons.  An  amazing  list  free.  Get 
rich  without  plowing.  Nut  Tree  Nurseries 
_  Box  R,  R.  D.  I,  Downington,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SU  PER  F  ECTION  &  GEM  Everbearing 

Strawberry  Plants:  $3:50,  100.  Premier,  $2.25-100. 

Taylor  and  Latham  Red  Raspberry,  $5.50-100.  Fresh 
dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE, _ _ NEW  YORK 

Certified  Superfection  &  Gem  Strawberry  Plants: 

IOO-$3.25;  Premier  IOO-$2.25;  Raspberries  I00-$6.00 
Postpaid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Beautiful  large  varieties  labeled:  12  for  $2.50  pre- 
paid.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PENNA. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  50  large,  mixed  colors  $1.50 

prepaid.  M.  R.  MECKLER,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS:  50  medium  size  bulbs,  gorgeous  colors, 

15  prize  varieties,  $1.00  pestpaitf.  Free  catalog. 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  STRAWBERRIE 
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Grown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil • 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects.  ’ 

Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland/ 
excellent  new  standard  varie'- 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out- 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
^  priced  as  follow*: 


Price: 


50 


100  250 


500 


Temple 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

Fairfax 

i.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

Fairland 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

Premier 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

Big  Joe 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

Catskill 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

Red  Crop 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

Robinson 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

Sparkle 

1 .10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

Lupton  Late 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

Superfection 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

Streamliner 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

1000 

$13.00 
14.50 

14.50 

13.50 
14.00 

15.50 
16.00 
14.00 

14.50 
14.00 
24.00 
25.00 

Our  1952  catalog  illustrates  in  color  and  describes  |7 
other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants;  con¬ 
tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  de- 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals  for 
home  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

BUNTINGS  "NURSERIES,  INC> 

BOX  28  _ SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


LONG  SEASON  COLLECTION- 
ALL  FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

25  plants  each  of  PREMIES 
(early),  FAIRFAX  (mid-season), 

SPARKLE  (late),  and  STREAMLINER  (everbear¬ 
ing).  All  100  plants  postpaid  for  only  $4.10.  Or 
100  plants  each  of  4  varieties,  400  plants  in 
all,  for  $11.50  postpaid.  Order  today  I 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
complete  nursery  line.  Write 
today  I  or  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Bx  R4I2,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


Blueberry,  Raspberry  Plants,  Grape¬ 
vines  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1952  Berry  Book  tells  best! 
varieties  for  home  and  market,, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy,  j 
Write  today. 

W,  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Saliibury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties. 
Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  HENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  aB  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 
GEO.  A,  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-4,  ALLEN  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  1952  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant 
Offer  and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Pre,«j.enr> 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Temple:  I00-$l.90;  50U- 
$6.75;  1 000-$ 1 2.50.  Gem,  Gemzata  Everb.,  I00-$2.zo. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  •  CERTIFIED 

One  Year  Plants  7  to  9  inches.  CABOT,  RANCOCAS, 
CONCORD,  RUBEL,  BURLINGTON,  IERSEY, 
PEMBERTON  at  $.08  each.  ATLANTIC  and  WEY¬ 
MOUTH  at  $.l2'/2  each.  Write  for  wholesale  pnw 
and  growing  instructions. 

NORCROSS  NURSERIES, 

MOUNT  HOLLY, _ NEW  JERSEY 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N^L 

-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  — 

I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  in.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  a026”' 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  Pftces  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMurj, 
BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSE_Y 

-  RASPBERRIES:  SEPTEMBER  T 

New,  best  everbearer,  large  delicious  fruit  July  unl1* 
frost.  l2-$3.75;  25-$7.40.  TAYLOR,  best  standard 
variety,  l2-$2.40;  25-$4.00.  Sparkle  Strawberries,  l«o- 
$3.00.  AH  plants  State-inspected.  Shipments  prepaio. 
CHERRY  VALLEY  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y- 

SEPT.  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  —  BEARING  AGE. 

$20.00  Hundred.  H.  C.  LAMBERT, 

120  Mapleshade  Ave.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Care  of  Everbearing 
Strawberries 

We  tried  some  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  the  berries  were 
small  and  not  too  many.  They  were 
kept  clean  of  weeds  and  the  blossoms 
were  taken  off  as  is  the  custom  on 
other  strawberries  for  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  We  took  runners  off  to  make 
plants.  Recently,  we  got  a  new  seed 
catalog  and  it  says  to  let  these 
plants  bear  fruit  the  first  year. 

Now  hei’e  is  the  question.  Don’t 
everbearers  need  the  runners  set  like 
other  strawberries?  Is  it  best  to  clip 
the  runners  off,  and  not  let  them 
make  new  plants?  f.  p. 

Massachusetts 

Your  method  of  training  the  run¬ 
ners  is  satisfactory  as  it  prevents 
overcrowding.  However,  somewhat 
heavier  yields  have  been  obtained 
from  everbearers  by  not  letting  any 
runners  grow  from  the  mother 
plants.  Heavier  yields  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  plants  mulched  with 
sawdust  than  from  cultivated  plants. 

Everbearing  plants  should  be  set 
in  beds  of  four  rows,  each  row  a  foot 
apart  and  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in 
the  row.  Keep  off  all  runners.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  estab¬ 
lished,  clean  up  the  weeds  and  cover 
the  bed  with  an  inch  of  sawdust. 
Thereafter,  pull  by  hand  any  weeds 
that  come  through.  Pick  off  the  blos¬ 
soms  until  midsummer  and  then  let 
the  plants  fruit.  The  soil  must  be 
fertile.  If  the  leaves  are  slightly 
yellowish,  apply  a  nitrogenous  fertil¬ 
izer  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  of 
ammonium  nitrate  to  the  acre.  If  the 
soil  is  well  fertilized  at  planting 
time,  that  will  probably  be  enough. 
The  sawdust  mulch  needs  a  more 
fertile  soil  than  clean  cultivation.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  winter  mulch  of  straw 
or  marsh  hay  on  before  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gets  much  below  20  degrees  F., 
but  after  a  few  frosts.  Late  Novem¬ 
ber  should  be  soon  enough  in  your 
section.  G.  L.  s. 


Apple  Spray  Schedule 

Can  you  advise  us  on  apples  in 
the  home  garden?  We  have  several 
trees  —  Macs,  Delicious,  Baldwin 
and  Transparent.  They  all  seem 
healthy  and  put  out  a  full  bloom. 
We  began  spraying  with  the  scale 
oil,  then  other  sprays  up  to  early 
July.  There  was  a  full  heavy  set  of 
fruit  on  all  the  trees,  yet  by  the  end 
of  July  there  wasn’t  an  apple  on  any 
of  them.  They  were  all  pitted  and 
gnarled,  dropped  when  about  the 
size  of  walnuts.  Is  this  trouble  due 
to  a  fly  that  stings  the  fruit,  or  is  it 
a  disease?  How  do  we  treat  the  tree? 
How  treat  the  ground  beneath?  How 
combat  the  insect  responsible?  We 
have  destroyed  the  dropped  fruit  and 
must  get  ready  for  next  season. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  s. 

From  this  description  it  is  difficult 
to  know  what  has  actually  happened 
to  the  trees.  It  looks  as  though  the 
plum  curculio  beetle  had  stung  them 
and  that  perhaps  apple  scab  may 
have  also  been  a  problem. 


Listed  below  is  a  spray  schedule 
for  apples  that  should  control  these 
pests  and  others  that  might  be 
troublesome. 

1.  Pink  —  When  the  blossom  buds 
show  pink  but  before  they  open,  use 
dry  lime  sulfur  1  %  cups,  arsenate  of 
lead  1 14  cups  and  nicotine  sulfate 
four  tablespoonfuls  to  10  gallons  of 
water. 

2.  Calyx  —  Soon  after  all  the 
blossom  petals  have  fallen,  use  dry 
lime  sulfur  1%  cups  and  arsenate  of 
lead  1  %  cups  in  10  gallons  of  water. 

3.  First  Cover  —  Seven  to  10  days 
after  Calyx,  use  same  as  Calyx  spray. 

4.  Second  Cover  * —  About  July  1, 
same  as  Calyx  spray. 

5.  Third  Cover  —  About  July  15, 
same  as  Calyx  spray. 

Accurate  timing  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  application  are  both  im¬ 
portant  for  satisfactory  pest  control. 

H.  A.  R. 

Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 

Please  tell  me  when  and  how  to 
fertilize  strawberries.  j.  w. 

New  Jersey 

Complete  fertilizers  are  frequently 
used  on  strawberry  beds,  but  there 
is  scant  evidence  that  they  are  profit¬ 
able.  Usually  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  half  as  much  ammonium  nitrate 
per  acre  applied  in  late  August  is 
most  apt  to  be  profitable. 

It  is  broadcast  over  the  plants 
when  the  foliage  is  dry  and  imme¬ 
diately  brushed  off  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  Many  growers  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  5-10-5,  or  10-10-10  when 
the  ground  is  being  fitted  or  as  a 
side-dressing  at  the  time  of  the  first 
hoeing,  applying  about  800  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre. 

Cultural  practices  that  may  affect 
yields  far  more  than  fertilizers  are 
early  planting,  spacing  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  rainfall  at  the  right 
time,  weed  control,  heavy  yielding 
varieties  and  control  of  diseases. 
Winter  mulching  is  also  important. 

G.  L.  s. 


Control  of  Raspberry  Fruit 
Worm 

What  do  you  suggest  to  use  to 
eliminate  the  beetle  that  gets  inside 
of  the  cap  of  red  raspeberries?  I 
have  been  troubled  with  this  beetle 
for  the  past  two  years  and,  when 
picking  the  berries,  have  to  discard 
a  great  many  because  of  it. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  K.  m. 

The  worm  in  the  berries  is  the 
raspberry  fruit  worm,  also  known  as 
the  American  raspberry  beetle.  It 
may  be  controlled  by  spraying  the 
plants  with  three  to  four  pounds  of 
ground  derris  or  cube  root  contain¬ 
ing  four  to  five  per  cent  rotenone 
and  one-half  pound  of  soybean  flour 
or  skim  milk  powder  to  100  gallons 
of  water. 

The  first  spray  is  applied  just  as 
the  blossom  clusters  are  forming, 
and  the  second  just  as  the  first  blos¬ 
soms  begin  to  open,  or  about  10  days 
after  the  first  spray.  g.  l.  s. 


Connecticut  Leads  in  Farm 
Telephones 

Connecticut  leads  all  States  in  the 
nation  in  the  percentage  of  farms 
with  telephones.  Since  the  1920 
census,  farm  telephone  service  in 
Connecticut  has  increased  32  per 
cent,  an  increase  greater  than  for 
any  other  New  England  State  except 
Rhode  Island  with  its  35.6  per'  cent 
increase. 

When  the  1920  census  was  taken, 
11,783  farms,  or  51.8  per  cent  of  all 
Connecticut  farms,  had  telephones; 
30  years  later  this  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  13,081,  or  83.8  per  cent  of 
all  farms  in  the  State. 

Startlingly  enough,  on  a  national 
basis  the  percentage  of  farms  with 
telephones  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  Twenty-eight  States 
reported  fewer  farm  telephones  in 
1950  than  in  1920.  The  States  show¬ 
ing  declines  comprise  80  per  cent  of 
country’s  farms.  Among  the  States 
with  sharp  declines  were  Texas, 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 

In  contrast  with  poor  progress  in 
rural  telephone  installations,  there 


has  been  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
number  of  electrified  farms  in  the 
16  years  since  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration  was  estab¬ 
lished.  In  1935,  only  11  per  cent  of 
all  farms  had  central  station  elec¬ 
tricity.  By  1950  the  percentage  had 
increased  to  84  per  cent.  During  the 
same  pei'iod,  the  percentage  of 
electrified  farms  in  Connecticut 
jumped  from  31.5  per  cent  to  92.2 
per  cent. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey . 4.75 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


EW-YORKER 


GULF  FARM 
TRACTOR  GUIDE 


With  over  100  illustrations — 79  pages, 
crammed  chuck-full  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  make  your  tractor 
last  longer,  perform  better. 

Has  literally  scores  of  pictures,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  charts.  Includes  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide,  detailed  information 
on  maintenance  of  batteries,  ignition 
system  and  all  other  parts  of  your 


tractor.  Proper  maintenance  is  vital 
to  its  efficient  operation. 

This  up-to-date  book  has  been  as¬ 
sembled  by  our  engineers,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  leading  tractor  authorities. 
Represents  years  of  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  help  you  secure  the 
maximum  economy,  power,  and  long 
life  you  wish  from  your  farm  tractor. 


Send  today  for  the  GULF  FARM  TRACTOR  GUIDE.  It’s  FREE. 


GULFLUBE  “The  High  Mileage  Oil’’ 

Premium  oil  at  regular  price. 
Does  not  thin  out  excessively 
under  heavy  loads.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  oil  buy  for  heavy  farm  work. 


GULF  BATTERIES 
“Dependable  Starting” 

Sure-fire  starting  power  for 
tractor,  truck,  car,  under 
all  weather  and  operating 
conditions. 


GULF  FARM  TIRES  “Built  to  Wear” 

Gulf  offers  a  complete  line  of 
quality  tires  to  meet  all  your 
farm  equipment  needs. 


GULF  MULTI-PURPOSE 
GEAR  LUBRICANT 

This  single  gear  lubricant 
provides  proper  lubrication 
for  all  rear  axles,  including 
hypoids,  and  most  trans¬ 
missions. 


Thrifty  Farmers  GO  GULF  —  Make  Your 

Power  Dollars  Go  Further  With  Gulf  Farm  Products. 


r - 

Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D*24 

Room  1509  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

|»  Send,  FREE,  your  1952  “ Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 
Name _ 

I 

R.F.D.  No._ _ Town _ 

County _ State _ 
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“Climate  -  conditioned”  for  YOUR 
farm,  northern  grown  for  your  needs. 
Backed  by  Dibble’s  famous  “10-day- 
any-test-or-money-back”  guarantee. 
You  can  pay  more  but  you  just  can’t  buy 
better  quality  farm  seeds. 

ALFALFA  —  CLOVERS  —  GRASS  SEEDS 
OATS  —  SOY  BEANS  —  BARLEY  — 
—  CORN  —  POTATOES 
You  can  be  SURE,  with  Dibble’s. 
Reserve  Yours  today.  Write  for  Free 
1952  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
BOX 
B 


ii& 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 

BIGGER  PROFITS! 

\  Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
|  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
f  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
:;|  Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
:  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUAMO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 

jar  _ _ .IL.  .  i 


free-flowing 
6- Plant -Food 
FERTILIZER 


GREENHOUSES 

}  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  »nd  | 
"  Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses  boilers, 

,  hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything  needed  for, 
i  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs  | 
;  Give  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  6tate 
if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  \ 


WATER 


FOR  FARM  PONDS 


★  ROSS  BROS. 


EUREKA 


WHITE 

ENSILAGE 


IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Cataloa  in  color  today! 

WATER  Dept.  R-4  950  Front  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SLOCUM  GARDENS 


r 

( 

H 

New  Color 

CATALOG 

Illustrated,  52  pages 
of  best  new,  old  favo¬ 
rites  ;  giants,  babies. 
Packed  with  valuable 
ideas.  Send  lOe  for 
copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 
70  Lake  Ave., Lima,  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

S^rUpant  K«1  TaVToSS  K 

fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 
$4  00,  1000,  or  65c,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  J0OO. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

FREE  —  1952  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOGUE 
Produce  Earlier  Crops  the  Easy  Way! 

Try  our  field-grown  CABBAGE,  ONION,  LETTUCE, 
TOMATO,  BROCCOLI,  CA  U  LI  FLO  W  ER,  EG  G- 

PLANT,  PEPPER,  and  POTATO  PLANTS. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


GROW  XMAS 
^■TREES 


OR 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 

land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20-D 

MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


ONION  PLANTS 


Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas,  300-$l.25;  500-$l.65,  IOOO-$2.65, 
postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-S4-75 6000-$8.50,  pre- 
paid  express.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


nwaii  *  *  * 

Tremendous  YIELDS  per 
acre.  Holds  U.  S.  records. 

Peck,  51.80  Bushel,  $6.75 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 

SWEEPSTAKES 

.  .  a  heavy-yielding  YEL¬ 
LOW  -  seeded  variety  (for 
ensilage) 

Peck,  $1.75  Bushel,  $6.50 

*  CORNELL  29-3 
HYBRID  CORN 

One  of  the  best  for  SILAGE 
Peck,  $2.55  Bushel,  $9.75 

Send  for  Your  195 2  Catalog 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  N,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots.... . 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants . $l.2b 

10  Blackberry  Plants  . 

10  Red,  18  Black  Raspberry . $2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

n  it  i  t  OP  on  request.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort- 
U  A I  A  L  U  b  ment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Boses,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &.  SON 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 

42  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


_  FREE  CROP  DRYING  MANUAL  — — 

Newest,  most  authoritative  information 
available.  Shows  amazing  new  hay,  small 
grain,  corn  drying  methods;  how  rainy 
weather  crop  destruction  is  stopped;  how 
to  cut  machinery,  labor  costs;  how  to 
eliminate  hay  mow  fire  hazards;  how 
protein -packed  hay  increases  milk  and  meat 
production.  Picture  facts  —  17  questions  — 
answers.  Written  by  IRVIN  FISHER,  fore- 
most  U.S.  Crop  Drying  Authority.  Write: 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
424  NE  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

BLACK  CAP  PLANTS.  State  Inspected.  $5  per  100. 
FRANK  LACY,  R.  D.  4,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

>T»-FtT1-RS  •  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  -from  seed  for  ornament,  wind¬ 
break,  snowfence,  erosion  control,  Christmas 
trees.  Spruce,  Firs,  Pines,  Birch,  others. 
Free  Planting  Guide  —  Price  List. 
WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY 
NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN _ 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  CABBAGE,  TOMATO, 
PEPPER  and  other  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  for 
APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE  Delivery.  Write  for  our 
FREE  1952  Descriptive  Price  List. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

EVERGREENTREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY, Johnstown, Pa. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 
Send  for  Free  Price  List. 


NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY, 

DEPT.  R.  N.,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 
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Home  Grown  Blueberries 


Two  important  things  should  be 
kept  in  mind  at  the  very  start  in 
order  to  grow  the  cultivated  blue¬ 
berry.  First,  make  sure  that  you  get 
certified  plants  from  a  reliable  deal¬ 
er  or  grower  and,  second,  prepare 
your  soil  in  advance  of  delivery  of 
order.  In  our  northern  climate  some 
time  in  April  is  most  suitable  for 
setting  out  blueberry  bushes.  When 
I  decided  to  undertake  blueberry 
growing,  I  wrote  to  our  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  which  furnished 
me  with  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  more 
certified  growers.  Thus  I  was  able  to 
start  out  with  true-to-name  disease- 
free  plants. 

To  grow  good  blueberries  requires 
the  same  sort  of  acid  soil  in  which 
you  will  find  its  wild  relatives.  To 
obtain  this  acidity,  spade  in  a  liber¬ 
al  quantity  of  peat  moss  or  well 
rotted  sawdust  in  the  location  you 
have  chosen.  This  should  be  a  sunny 
spot,  but  not  in  rich  garden  soil. 
If  the  ground  chosen  is  somewhat 
heavy,  add  some  sand  to  loosen  it, 
thus  duplicating  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  kind  of  ground  the  wild 
berry  thrives  in. 

For  home  purposes,  the  plants 
(two-year-old  ones  are  probably  the 
most  economical  to  select)  should  be 
set  four  to  five  feet  apart.  If  the 
ground  is  kept  free  from  grass  and 
weeds  by  heavy  mulching  with  peat 
moss,  sawdust  or  straw,  no  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  necessary.  In  fact,  in 
a  small,  rather  closely  set  home 
planting  cultivation  may  prove 
harmful,  as  the  roots  of  the  blue¬ 
berries  are  easily  disturbed  and  in¬ 
jured. 

After  the  second  year  from  plant¬ 
ing  and  each  year  thereafter,  some 
pruning  of  the  plants  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Actually,  pruning  is  the 
method  by  which  large  berries  are 
continuously  produced.  If  too  much 
old  wood  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  bushes,  the  berries  will  tend  to 
become  as  small  as  the  wild  ones. 
It  is  the  sturdy,  healthy-looking  new 
shoots  which  bear  the  large  berries. 
One  or  two  seasons’  experience  will 
demohstrate  the  necessity  for  it  and 
also  the  best  method  of  pruning, 


which,  of  course,  should  be  done 
only  when  the  plants  are  dormant. 

To  facilitate  thorough  pollination 
it  is  well  to  select  two  or  more  va¬ 
rieties  from  the  large  number  avail¬ 
able.  I  chose  Cabot,  Concord,  Ran- 
cocas  and  Jersey  so  that  I  would 
have  fruit  ripening  in  succession  be¬ 
ginning  in  July  and  ending  in  late 
August  or  September.  While  six  or 
eight  plants  will  in  time  furnish 
quite  a  lot  of  berries  for  dessert  use 
a  dozen  or  more  will  allow  some¬ 
thing  for  the  home  freezer  or  for 
friends  and  neighbors.  There  are 
some  newer  varieties,  such  as  Pem¬ 
berton,  Coville  and  Berkeley,  which 
are  finding  favor  with  the  large 
commercial  growers. 

When  fertilization  is  needed  to 
stimulate  growth,  a  7-7-7  is  the 
formula  generally  recommended, 
though  the  ordinary  garden  5-10-5  is 
often  used.  Sometimes  a  small 
amount  of  aluminum  sulphate  should 
be  used  to  keep  the  soil  sufficiently 
acid. 

Disease  and  insects,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Japaneses  beetles  and  a 
few  caterpillars,  have  not  troubled 
my  planting,  which  is  now  nearly 
10  years  old.  In  my  judgment,  where 
a  grower  finds  other  evidence  of 
serious  trouble,  it  would  be  wise  to 
consult  his  State  Experiment  Station 
as  to  specific  spraying  instructions. 
Covering  the  bushes  with  mosquito 
netting  or  cheesecloth  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  depredations  by  the 
ever-present  robins  and  cat-birds. 

Blueberries  are  interesting  and 
fascinating  plants  to  grow.  I  have 
been  able  to  increase  my  planting 
just  by  starting  slips  in  the  manner 
of  roses  and  grapes.  They  are  hand¬ 
some  in  blossom  and  in  fruit,  and 
in  the  Fall  their  leaves  add  a 
brilliant  touch  of  color  to  the  home 
landscape.  With  reasonable  care 
they  are  long  lived  and  many  grow 
to  five  or  more  feet  in  height.  While 
the  berries  on  sale  in  the  markets 
are  attractively  and  carefully  packed, 
you  will  find  that  the  homegrown 
ones,  if  allowed  to  ripen  thorough¬ 
ly,  are  much  tastier. 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  sun  has  just  crossed  the  line 
again  and  the  seed  catalogues  are 
being  well  thumbed  —  both  signs  of 
a  waning  Winter  that  has  fortunately 
been  a  very  mild  one  in  our  lake 
country  with  a  little  snow.  However, 
we  know  it  is  not  over  as  we  push 
open  a  window  in  the  early  morning 
and  see  old  Cayuga’s  waters  “smok¬ 
ing”  like  a  sap  pan  over  hot  coals 
and  hear  the  soft  taffeta  skirt  rustle 
as  the  south  wind  starts  coming 
down  the  lake,  stirs  and  darkens  the 
surface,  and  blows  puffs  of  the 
“smoke”  up  over  the  lake  bank, then 
sends  little  ripples  to  fold  back  their 
edges  even  with  the  shoreline,  the 
while  gently  breaking  paper-thin  ice 
sheets  crumble  there  into  corn  flake 
size. 

The  mail  brings  a  letter  from  Ver¬ 
mont  and  we  enjoy  it  even  more 
since  our  visit  to  that  State  before 
Winter  set  in.  We  especially  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  people  there  on  their  beau¬ 
tiful,  smooth  highways.  Being  famil¬ 
iar  with  unkempt  roads,  broken 
posts,  bent  railings  and  the  absence 
of  proper  signs,  we  were  pleasantly 
surprised  as  we  entered  Vermont  and 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  State’s  most  scenic  miles.  The 
straight  white  posts,  taut  rails  and 
the  magnificent  trees  left  to  shade 
and  adorn  the  wayside,  not  all  up¬ 
rooted  and  shoved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  more  than  all  this,  there 
is  good  reason  to  applaud  the  super¬ 
vision  that  results  in  the  clean,  un¬ 
littered  sideways  —  no  upside  down 
cardboard  boxes  spilling  garbage 
into  ditches,  no  fluttering  papers 
clinging  to  bush  and  fence,  no  un¬ 
sightly  public  area  close  to  a  main 
highway  where  debris  of  all  kinds 
might  be  left  by  hundreds  and  looked 
upon  by  thousands.  At  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  roads  one  notices 
small,  neat  black  and  white  signs 
warning  motorists  that  there  is  a  $10 
fine  for  dumping  trash  by  the  road¬ 
side.  We  realize  that  back  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  there  has  been  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  and  an  enforced  law.  Many 
adjectives  come  to  mind  when  we 
think  of  Vermont  but  we  left  the 


State  with  one  thought  uppermost  in 
our  minds  —  clean. 

We  wonder  what  the  outcome  will 
be  when  we’ve  counted,  out  of  curi¬ 
osity,  over  one  hundred  large  and 
small  deposits  of  trash  in  the  form  of 
tin  cans,  bottles,  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  bags  and  boxes  of  garbage  such 
as  old  bread,  cabbage,  rotted  fruit, 
all  along  a  t'hree-mile  stretch  of  con¬ 
crete  highway.  One  farmer  who  owns 
many  acres  of  level  land,  plowed 
close  to  the  highway,  tells  us  he  must 
go  over  that  portion  of  his  fall- 
plowed  field  nearest  the  road  and 
collect  for  removal  the  boxes,  cans 
and  bottles  that  have  been  tossed 
there  each  Winter  before  he  can  fit 
his  field  for  the  spring  sowing. 

Yesterday  the  Norway  spruce 
pointed  snow-gloved  fingers  in  all 
directions  and  bowed  not  to  the 
northwest  gale.  Beside  it  the  slender 
white  birch  nervously  swung  its 
trailing  branches  and  bent  low  before 
the  gale.  Both  fine  trees  were  cripples 
18  years  ago.  The  spruce  came  to  us 
as  a  Christmas  tree  in  a  small  green 
tub  from  Maine  with  mutilated  roots, 
but  we  thought  there  might  be 
enough  life  for  growth  so  we  set  it 
firmly  in  the  clay  soil  and  never  lost 
faith  in  it.  Though  it  was  a  weakling 
for  three  years,  now  it  is  a  syrn- 
metrical  giant  over  30  feet  in  height 
The  birch  was  one  of  several  trees  m 
a  farmer’s  field  destined  to  be  up¬ 
rooted  and  burned.  We  dragged  n 
home,  dug  for  hours  to  prepare  a 
place  for  it,  watered  it  daily  um11 
Winter  set  in  and  thrilled  to  see  new 
leaves  in  springtime.  Now  it  is  taller 
than  the  spruce  and  an  old  oriole 
trusts  its  white  and  brown  branche 
to  hold  her  cradle  every  Summer. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 
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Wheti  Spring  Comes  to  the  Beehive 


Perhaps  you  saw  your  bees  flying 
on  mild  days  during  the  past  Winter. 
They  do  that,  every  chance  they  get. 
Whenever  the  inside  of  the  hive 
becomes  warm  enough  for  them  to 
become  active,  they  move  about  and 
relocate  themselves  to  get  ready  for 
the  next  cold  snap. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  sun 
begins  to  get  higher.  It  shines  on  the 
hive  a  minute  or  so  more  each  day 
and,  as  it  picks  up  power,  warms 
the  hive  and,  permits  periods  of 
greater  activity.  Along  about  this 
time  the  queen  of  the  hive  will  lay 
a  few  eggs.  It  might  be  late  Janu¬ 
ary  or  early  February,  but  in  many 
cases  the  season  has  started.  Toward 
the  end  of  February,  the  queen  is 
very  likely  to  start  laying  regularly; 
not  much,  but  enough  to  replace  the 
old  bees  that  are  beginning  to  die 
off  in  greater  numbers. 

When  Bees  Start  Flying 

These  days  on  which  the  bees  can 
fly  are  now  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent,  although  there  is  nothing 
in  the  fields  for  them  as  yet.  In  some 
neighborhoods  they  do  find  some¬ 
thing,  skunk  cabbage  for  example. 
The  bees  will  keep  looking  and, 
when  they  do  begin  to  find  pollen, 
it  is  as  though  somebody  had  pulled 
a  trigger.  From  that  time  on,  the 
beekeeper  must  be  on  the  watch  if 
he  hopes  to  harvest  a  good  crop  of 
honey. 

Rearing  brood  is  hard  work.  It 
exhausts  the  resources  of  the  hive. 
If  those  resources  are  scanty,  the 
bees  try  to  accommodate  their  work 
to  the  prospects.  Consequently,  later, 
when  there  is  plenty  to  work  on, 
there  are  not  enough  bees  to  do  the 
work  if  they  have  to  skimp  in  the 
Spring.  Population  is  the  one  thing 
a  beekeeper  must  have  to  get  a  crop 
of  honey.  The  flowers  in  the  fields 
can  be  dripping  with  nectar  but,  if 
he  does  not  have  the  bees  to  go  and 
get  it,  it  might  just  as  well  not  be 
there.  That  is  why  best  modern 
management  is  to  leave  a  vast  plenty 
of  stores,  both  honey  and  pollen. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  things 
that  govern  the  building  up  of  a 
colony  of  bees  in  preparation  for  a 
honey  flow.  A  weak,  poorly  mated 
queen  cannot  lay  enough  fertile  eggs 
no  matter  how  much  is  in  the  pantry. 
Plenty  of  honey,  but  no  pollen, 

keeps  the  old  bees  alive,  but  does 
not  permit  young  bees  to  develop. 
Plenty  of  pollen,  but  no  honey, 

starves  both  young  and  old.  These 
are  things  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
Fall.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  do 
something  about  it  in  the  early 
Spring,  although  it  is  not  as  effec¬ 
tive. 

Feeding  Bees  in  the  Spring 

There  seems  to  be  something  about 
new  supplies  coming  in  that  stimu¬ 
lates  the  bees.  That  is  why  some  bee¬ 
keepers  not  only  leave  more  than  the 
bees  need,  but  also  feed  them  again 
in  the  Spring.  Spring  feeding  is  a 
different  proposition  from  fall  feed¬ 
ing.  In  the  Fall  the  idea  is  to  give 
it  to  them  fast,  so  that  they  will 
seal  it  into  the  combs  for  later  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Spring 
you  want  them  to  use  it  immediately 
in  the  rearing  of  brood,  so  you  feed 
it  slowly  in  order  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  possible  the  field  con¬ 
ditions  of  having  a  thin  nectar  come 
in  slowly  and  steadily.  If  they  are 
short  of  pollen,  this  too  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  soy  flour  and 
brewers  yeast.  Various  mixtures  of 
these  ingredients  are  available  at  the 
bee  supply  houses.  Bees  that  are 
short  of  pollen  will  take  this  mix¬ 
ture,  which  can  be  fed  either  as  a 
dough  or  dry,  and  it  keeps  the 
colony  growing.  They  do  not  like  it 
too  much  and  will  neglect  it  if  they 
have  plenty  of  pollen  in  the  hive,  or 
can  get  it  in  the  field. 

Judgment  must  be  used  in  feed¬ 
ing.  Big  crops  of  honey  are  made 
by  having  a  lot  of  bees  of  fielder 
age  at  the  time  that  most  flowers 
are  yielding  the  most  nectar.  Bees 
have  an  overhead,  exactly  the  same 
as  any  human  enterprise,  which  does 
not  vary  with  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  being  done.  A  certain  number  is 
required  to  guard  the  hive,  other¬ 
wise  robbers  will  get  in  and  carry 
°ff  their  stock.  The  maintenance  and 
sanitary  departments  must  repair 


and  build  combs,  clean  out  debris, 
and  see  that  there  is  space  to  pro¬ 
cess  the  nectar  into  honey.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  department  has  to  provide 
nurses  for  the  babies^  to  fix  their 
formulas  for  them  and  feed  them. 
If  the  rearing  of  brood  is  at  its  peak 
when  the  flowers  are  yielding  more 
nectar  than  the  bees  need,  more  bees 
have  to  be  detached  from  nectar 
gathering  to  get  more  pollen.  The 
result  of  such  a  condition  generally 
is  a  tremendous  overpopulation  after 
the  flow  is  over,  with  nothing  in  the 
combs  for  surplus.  If  your  flow  comes 
early,  stimulative  feeding  may  be 
a  big  help.  If  it  comes  late,  it  could 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  money  spent 
for  sugar  and,  in  addition,  result  in 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  swarming. 

Swarming  Problems 

Self  preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature;  with  the  bees  that  means 
swarming.  Since  the  individual  bee 
cannot  exist  alone,  the  colony  is  the 
unit  of  life.  The  bees  themselves  live 
only  to  perform  certain  functions 
necessary  to  the  life  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  unit  —  the  colony.  There¬ 
fore,  swarming,  while  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  to  some  extent  by  breeding, 
cannot  be  eliminated.  You  cannot 
breed  out  the  breeding  instinct.  If  you 
did,  there  would  be  no  life. 

There  are  certain  conditions  that 


seem  to  increase  or  decrease  the  de¬ 
sire  to  swarm.  If  for  any  reason  their 
home  is  not  comfortable,  bees  are 
very  likely  to  look  for  another. 
Consequently,  such  things  as  the 
amount  of  room  available,  the  means 
for  ventilation,  the  layout  of  the 
brood  and  honey  combs,  the  fertility 
of  the  queen,  all  contribute  to  the 
desire  of  the  bees  to  split  up  and 
move.  A  study  of  bee  behavior  shows 
that  one  condition  that  always  seems 
to  be  present  when  the  bees  swarm 
is  a  crowded  condition  for  the  queen. 

Keep  Ahead  of  the  Bees 

In  the  early  Spring,  the  aim 
should  be  to  work  towards  the  honey 
crop,  and  for  a  double  purpose, 
supering  for  honey  is  an  important 
part  of  management.  The  double 
purpose  is  to  provide  room  for  the 
expanding  brood  nest  and  to  give  the 
bees  a  place  to  put  the  thin,  incom¬ 
ing  nectar  before  it  is  processed  in¬ 
to  honey.  It  is  best  if  they  are 
familiar  with  that  place  before  they 
need  to  use  it.  Once  they  get  the 
storing  fever,  they  will  go  anywhere 
to  store  it.  They  will  even  go  into 
the  little  section  honey  boxes,  which 
they  dislike,  or  even  into  a  glass 
jar,  and  give  you  automatically 
bottled  honey. 

A  common  practice  that  usually 
pays  off  is  this:  Assuming  that  the 
bees  have  wintered  in  two  bodies, 
midspring  will  find  them  in  the  top 
body  with  whatever  honey  stores 
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still  remain.  If  the  stores  are  still 
fairly  heavy,  there  may  also  be  some 
in  the  lower  body,  along  with  some 
brood  and  a  big  part  of  the  pollen 
supply.  By  reversing  these  bodies, 
that  is,  putting  the  bottom  one  on 
top,  you  will  give  them  more  room. 
The  bees  will  bring  the  honey  up, 
and  the  handling  seems  to  act  as  a 
stimulant.  There  will  be  loads  of 
room  for  the  queen.  Some  beekeep¬ 
ers,  at  this  time,  also  provide  an 
empty  super,  either  with  drawn 
combs  or  foundation,  making  the 
colony  three  stories  high.  This  gives 
the  bees  that  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  before  they  need 
it.  If  you  do  not  give  them  the 
third  body  at  this  time,  watch  care¬ 
fully  to  see  that  the  brood  nest 
does  not  even  approach  a  crowded 
condition  before  you  do  give  it.  From 
this  time  on,  you  will  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  watch,  so  long  as  honey  is 
coming  in. 

If  queen  cells  are  built  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  swarm,  you  will  have  to 
take  drastic  control  measures.  These 
range  all  the  way  from  going  through 
the  hive  once  a  week  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  such  queen  cells,  to  actually 
splitting  up  the  colony  by  swarming 
them  artificially.  Some  beekeepers, 
if  they  have  very  weak  colonies,  will 
exchange  places  with  a  colony  about 
to  swarm.  This  tends  to  cut  down 
the  honey  crop  to  some  extent,  in 
fact,  all  swarm  control  measures 
have  some  effect  on  the  total  sur¬ 
plus  honey.  E.  D.  Wirth 
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INVEST  YOUR  COMBINE  DOLLARS  IN  A  CROP-SAVING 


In  all  combineable  crops,  you  get  clean, 
undamaged  grain  and  seed  that  grades 
higher  and  germinates  better  when  you 
own  a  John  Deere  No.  12-A  Combine. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  about 
getting  a  money-making  No.  12-A  for 
the  coming  harvests. 


AT  THE  END  of  every  harvest,  you'll  be  money  ahead  when 
you  own  a  thrifty,  crop-saving  John  Deere  No.  12-A  Com¬ 
bine.  You’ll  be  money  ahead  because  you’ll  save  more  grain 
or  seed  from  every  acre — because  you’ll  spend  fewer  man¬ 
hours  in  the  field — because  upkeep  and  maintenance  costs 
will  be  lower. 

There  are  three  big  reasons  why  the  John  Deere  saves  more 
grain,  cuts  man-hours,  and  costs  less  to  operate.  First  of  all, 
it  is  designed  to  harvest  all  combineable  crops.  It  has  a  wide 
range  of  adjustments  to  efficiently  save  the  tiniest  or  largest 
seeds. 

Second,  it  has  an  abundance  of  capacity  in  cutting,  thresh¬ 
ing,  separating,  and  cleaning  units.  There’s  no  crowding,  no 
overloading. 

Third,  the  No.  12-A  is  a  high-quality  machine.  Great  strength, 
unusual  flexibility,  the  wide  use  of  high-grade  draft-  and  wear- 
reducing  bearings,  long-wearing  drives,  and  safety  slip  clutches 
every  place  they’re  needed  mean  a  longer  life  line,  fewer  field 
stops,  lower  upkeep  costs,  fewer  man-hours  in  the  field. 


/tfM  ws  C0&M/V  rvMr/  >r 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  Dept.  L37 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  John  Deere  No.  12-A 
Full-Width,  Straight-Through  Combine. 


Name. 


R.R. 


_Box  No. 


Town_ 


. State _ 
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HALT!  THERE'S  TROUBLE  AHEAD 
IF  YOU'RE  RUNNING  AN 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL  PAST 
THE  60-70  HOUR  POINT1 


HEAVE  TO  AT  THE 
100-HOUR  POINT. 
EVEN  SO-CALLED 
"BETTER"  TRACTOR 
OILS  MAY  BREAK 
DOWN  JUST  ABOUT 
HERE! 


f50 


msSI  EEDOL 


likes  to  work  longer! 


AHEAD  YOU  GO  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  SAFE 
OPERATION  WHEN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
IS  PROTECTED  BY  VEEDOL ...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR 
OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  Oll__t>y  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL_by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  TULSA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  .  .  for  Passenger  Cars  ...  Trucks  ...  Tractors. 


By  G.  L.  SLATE 


Sour  cherries  are  an  important 
fruit  crop  in  New  York  State.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agricultural  census  of 
1945,  there  were  1,315,588  trees 
which  produced  in  1944  nearly  38 
million  pounds  of  cherries.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  trees  -  are  in  the  four 
Lake  Ontario  Counties  of  Niagara, 
Orleans,  Monroe  and  Wayne,  the  lat¬ 
ter  county  having  nearly  45  per  cent 
of  the  trees  in  the  State.  The  com¬ 
mercial  industry  is  located  near  the 
Great  Lakes,  where  the  moderating 
effect  of  these  large  bodies  of  water 
has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  haz¬ 
ards  from  low  Winter  temperatures 
and  Spring  frosts.  Elsewhere  in  the 
Northeast  cherries  are  grown  mostly 
in  small  orchards,  or  as  scattered 
trees. 

The  sour  cherry  comprises  the  bulk 
of  the  Northeastern  cherry  crop  and 
is  mostly  canned  or  frozen.  Yet  a 
substantial  quantity  of  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  is  also  produced,  which  are  used 
as  fresh  fruit  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  Maraschino  cherries. 

Cherries  are  Generally  Profitable 

Cherries  have  generally  been  a 
profitable  crop.  The  Montmorency 
variety  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  for 
freezing;  the  popularity  of  cherry 
pie  is  a  guarantee  of  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  in  the  future  for  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  sour  cherries.  On  good 
sites  heavy  annual  crops  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  production  costs  are  not 
excessive.  The  sweet  varieties  sell 
well  on  local  markets  for  eating  fresh 
and  for  home  canning. 

Cherry  growing  has  its  hazards 
which  should  be  considered  by  the 
beginner,  especially  if  he  is  contem¬ 
plating  planting  outside  of  the  large 
producing  areas  near  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  most  serious  difficulties 
are  apt  to  arise  from  an  unsuitable 
site  with  inadequate  soil  drainage. 
Spring  frosts,  and'  low  Winter  tem¬ 
peratures  causing  most  of  the  troub¬ 
le.  Other  sources  of  trouble  are  the 
diseases  -  leaf  spot  and  brown  rot  — 
of  the  sweet  varieties,  and  viruses, 
insects  and  cracking  of  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  in  wet  weather.  Birds  sometimes 
destroy  most  of  the  crop  in  small 
plantings,  especially  of  the  early 
ripening  soft-fleshed  varieties.  Over¬ 
production  and  a  period  of  low  prices 
can  be  disastrous  to  one  with  limited 
resources. 

Assurance  of  a  Market 

The  prospective  cherry  grower 
should  first  of  all  know  what  he  is 
going  to  do  with  the  crop.  The  pro¬ 
cessors  are  generally  located  in  areas 
where  many  cherries  are  already 
available  and  should  be  consulted  if 
extensive  plantings  are  to  be  made. 
Outside  of  these  areas  local  markets 
and  roadside  stands  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  outlets.  The  sweet  cherries  are 
especially  popular  for  nearby  mar¬ 
kets  and,  if  available  in  a  succession 


of  varieties,  they  may  become  a 
profitable  item  on  a  fruit  farm  serv¬ 
ing  the  consuming  public. 

Sites  and  Soils  Needed 

The  next  consideration  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  region  and  the  exact  site  of  the 
proposed  planting.  Winter  tempera¬ 
tures  to  a  large  extent  determine  the 
general  region  where  cherries  may 
be  grown.  In  general  sour  cherries  in 
good  vigor  may  be  expected  to  with¬ 
stand  Winter  temperatures  of  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  or  even  lower  in 
regions  of  steady  cold  as  in  the 
northern  States.  Farther  South,  ex¬ 
cessive  warm  weather,  especially  in 
late  Winter,  may  stimulate  growth 
activity  that  will  be  injured  by  tem¬ 
peratures  much  lower  than  20  below 
zero.  The  sweet  varieties  are  about 
as  hardy  as  peaches  when  dormant 
At  blooming  time  the  blossoms  are 
usually  more  susceptible  to  frost  in¬ 
jury  than  peach  blossoms. 

Heavy  annual  crops  are  the  key  to 
success  in  cherry  growing  and,  as  a 
frost  at  blooming  time  can  undo  all 
the  cultural  skill  the  grower  has 
spent  on  the  planting,  it  follows  that 
the  site  should  be  as  frost-free  as 
possible.  Sites  near  the  Great  Lakes 
are  much  less  susceptible  to  frost 
than  sites  several  miles  inland.  Slop¬ 
ing  land  permits  the  cold  air  to  drain 
away  to  lower  points  and  on  still 
frosty  nights  the  temperature  at  the 
bottom  of  a  slope  may  be  several 
degrees  colder  than  that  farther  up 
the  slope.  Home  gardeners  can  afford 
to  take  a  chance  with  uncertain  sites, 
but  the  commercial  grower  cannot. 

The  soil  for  cherries  should  be 
deep,  moderately  fertile  and  well- 
drained.  The  cherry  tree  is  easily 
injured  by  shallow  poorly  drained 
soils,  and  no  feature  of  the  site  is 
more  important  than  good  drainage. 
The  lighter  soils  and  sloping  sites 
are  more  apt  to  be  well-drained  and 
are  usually  preferred.  Good  cherry 
orchards,  however,  are  frequently 
found  on  well-drained  clay  loams. 

Rootstocks  for  Cherries 

Cherry  trees  are  propagated  on  two 
rootstocks,  the  Mazzard  and  the  Ma- 
haleb.  The  Mazzard  is  of  the  same 
species  as  the  sweet  cherry  and  this 
name  is  often  applied  to  the  wild 
sweet  cherries  of  the  fence  rows.  The 
Mahaleb  is  a  much  smaller  and  very 
different  tree.  Both  the  sweet  and 
sour  cherry  thrive  on  the  Mazzard 
rootstock  on  which  they  make  large 
long-lived  trees.  The  Mahaleb  root- 
stock  is  commonly  used  by  nurseries 
as  it  is  easier  to  grow  in  the  nursery 
and  the  nurseryman  can  get  more 
good  salable  trees  per  acre  at  less 
expense  than  with  the  Mazzard  stock. 
In  the  nursery  the  Mazzard  seedlings 
are  susceptible  to  leafspot,  mildew 
and  black  cherry  aphis,  requiring 
spraying  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous 
(Continued  on  Page  260) 


The  sweet  cherry,  pictured  above,  is  the  Emperor  Francis.  Dark  red  in 
color,  it  is  juicy  and  sweet  in  flavor,  and  cracks  less  readily  than  the  popu¬ 
lar  Napoleon. 
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Owners  get  full,  flat  furrows  with  the  MM  Avery 
RX  Moldboard  plow  mounted  on  the  BF  Tractor. 
The  RX  is  hitched  at  the  front  of  the  tractor  for 
better  balance,  better  traction. 


Here  the  EB  Disc  Plow  and  BF  Tractor  take  a  big  bite 
out  of  plowing  costs.  One-Point  Hitch  provides  fast 
coupling,  easy  handling,  automatic  leveling. 


jobs  are  easy  for  the  powerful  BF  Tractor.  Its 
mendous  lugging  power  and  speed  ranges  han- 
«ho  MM  HARVESTOR  69  right  in  stride. 


w  .it- 


M<>del  A  Series 
mat^'ti'  Plan,ers  level  auto- 
ina  o°  y  ,0  p,an*  even  grow- 
iustmV6r  mo,urin9  crops.  Ad- 
hetv  6«  S  Prov'de  a  wide  va- 

‘P°cings:°W  Wid,h*  and  hi" 


HOW  THE  HIGH  TORQUE  BF  TRACTOR  IS  BUILT  TO 
GIVE  YOU  MORE  POWER  ON  LESS  FUEL 

What’s  “High  Torque”?  It’s  more  lugging  power  to  do  your  work  easier,  at 
lower  cost.  Thanks  to  a  newly  patented,  high-compression  cylinder  head, 
specially  heated  and  shaped  manifolds  and  “fixed  jet”  carburetion,  the 
High  Torque  engine  of  the  BF  Tractor  develops  greater  “twisting”  force 
at  lower  speed.  Then  the  BF  efficiently  transmits  that  extra  “twisting”  or 
“lugging”  power  to  the  rear  wheels  of  the  tractor  where  it  goes  to  work 
for  you  by  doing  jobs  at  lower  engine  speed— higher  gear— with  a  wide 
range  of  operating  speeds  in  each  gear.  That  means  less  fuel  consumption, 
less  wear  on  moving  parts  .  .  .  lower  costs  and  bigger  farm  profits. 

HOW  MM  AVERY  MATCHED  MACHINES  INSURE  PERFORMANCE 

WITH  "TRU-DRAFT  DESIGN” 

Exclusive  automatic  leveling  of  MM  Avery  Tru-Draft  Machinery  insures 
that  tools  operate  at  their  pre-set  depth.  Tru-Draft  Design  automatically 
compensates  for  low  or  soft  spots  in  the  soil.  Thus  plowing,  cultivating 
and  planting  tools  always  run  at  their  desired  (fepth.  Front-mountings 
and  tool-bar  hitches  along  with  a  fast,  new,  One-Point  Hitch  allow  close- 
to-tractor  operation  for  easier  handling  of  mounted  and  pull-behind 
tools.  Close  coupling  lets  you  work  with  shortest  possible  headlands. 

THESE  ADDED  ADVANTAGES  MAKE  MM  AVERY  MACHINERY 

AN  EVEN  BETTER  BUY 

Quality  features  like  these  are  your  assurance  of  the  most  in  modern 
tractor  design — bigger  tractor  value:  BF  transmission,  differential,  brake 
and  spur  gear  final  drive  are  built  as  one  unit  for  rugged,  balanced  design, 
better  vision  and  crop  clearance.  Torque  tube  housing  bolted  and  welded 
to  no-twist  frame  •  Comfortable  Flote-Ride  seat  •  Controls  conveniently 
grouped  on  steering  wheel  post  •  Easily  serviced  •  Lightweight  aluminum 
alloy  pistons  •  Forced-flow  cooling  •  Genuine  MM  Uni-Matic  Power 
that  provides  smooth,  automatic  hydraulic  control  for  lifting  or  lowering 
of  both  MM  Avery  Quick-On — Quick-Off  tractor  mounted  tools  and  pull- 
behind  implements. 

See  your  neighborhood  MM  Dealer  —  for  complete  information  and  full 
profit -facts  on  this  outstanding  BF  Tractor  and  the  complete  line  of 
MM  Visionlined  Tractors,  Modern  Machines,  Power  Units,  and  the 
BALE-O-MATIC. 

ZcuUiCy  IN  IVIM  FACTORIES  ASSURES 

DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  FIELD 


Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


— — — i. 

Gentle  is  the  word  for  the  MM  Avery  RA  Rake. 
It  handles  all  crops — from  lightest  hay  to  heavy| 
peanuts — fluffing  crop  into  light,  airy  windrows. 


Better  mowing  is  assured  with  the  BF  and  MM 
Avery  Tru-Draft  Mower.  Exclusive  Miracle  Mowing 
action  prevents  cutter  bar  from  "riding  up". 


s  '{/  ' 
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Here’s  the  BF  Tractor  with  RC  Hi-Klearance  Quick- 
on — Quick-off  Cultivator.  Equipped  with  full-trip 
sweeps  and  quick-acting  UNI-MATIC  POWER. 


Any  seed  gets  a  better  start 
planted  with  the  Al  Tru-Draft  Lis¬ 
ter  Planter.  Subsoil  opener,  plant¬ 
ing  boot  and  covering  shovels'are 
rigidly  mounted  on  lister  boom 
beam. 
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Cherry  Varieties 


Training  and  Pruning 


Training  the  tree  starts  at  planting 
time.  Three  or  four  branches  at  least 
four  to  six  inches  apart  and  pointing 


Cherries  for  the  Northeast 


(Continued  from  Page  258) 
condition  for  budding.  The  Mahalab 
is  not  so  troubled. 

Not  all  observers  are  in  agreement 
as  to  which  is  the  better  rootstock  in 
the  orchard.  In  some  experiments 
trees  on  the  Mahaleb  root  have  been 
short-lived,  but  this  may  have  been 
because  the  soil  was  not  well-drained. 
The  Mazzard  root  is  somewhat  more 
tolerant  of  poor  drainage  than  the 
Mahaleb  root.  On  well-drained  soils 
the  Mahaleb  root  may  be  satisfactory 
for  the  sour  varieties'  and  the  sweet 
varieties  are  also  thought  by  some  to 
do  well  enough  on  Mazzard.  Trees  on 
the  Mazzard  root  may  be  somewhat 
more  expensive  and  not  as  easy  to 
obtain  as  the  Mahaleb  rooted  trees. 
The  writer’s  preference  is  strongly 
for  the  Mazzard  rootstock  regardless 
of  cost. 

A  simple  test  to  determine  whether 
the  rootstock  is  Mazzard  or  Mahaleb 
is  to  taste  the  bark  of  the  root.  The 
Mazzard  bark  has  a  bitter  taste 
which  is  lacking  in  the  Mahaleb  root. 
A  simple  chemical  test  is  described 
in  a  circular  from  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
available  on  request. 


in  different  directions  are  selected, 
the  lowest  being  about  18  inches 
from  the  ground.  These  are  cut  back 
about  one-half  and  the  others  are 
removed.  A  year  or  two  later  two  or 
three  others  are  selected.  For  the 
next  five  or  six  years  the  trees  need 
only  light  corrective  pruning,  de¬ 
signed  chiefly  to  build  a  strong 
framework.  Bad  crotches  should  be 
prevented  from  developing  and  light 
thinning  may  be  necessary.  After  the 
tree  is  in  heavy  bearing,  heavier 
thinning  is  needed  to  stimulate  more 
new  growth.  Heading  back  some  of 
the  taller  branches  will  keep  the  tree 
at  a  convenient  height  for  spraying 
and  picking. 

One  year  old  sweet  cherries  are 
usually  unbranched  whips  and  are 
headed  at  four  feet,  the  scaffold 
branches  being  selected  a  year  later. 
With  two-year  old  trees  the  scaffold 
branches  may  be  selected  at  planting 
time.  These  should  be  wide-angled 
branches  eight  to  12  inches  apart. 
The  sweet  varieties  have  strong  cen¬ 
tral  leaders  and  it  is  usually  better 
to  let  the  trees  follow  their  natural 


inclination  and  have  a  leader.  The 
main  stem  is  left  for  this  purpose. 
Later  pruning  is  very  light,  and  is 
used  only  to  keep  the  scaffold  branch¬ 
es  in  balance.  Bearing  trees  need 
very  light  pruning.  Dead  and  broken 
limbs  should  be  removed  and,  if  the 
tree  becomes  too  full,  the  uprights 
may  be  cut  back  to  outward  growing 
branches.  • 

Cultivating  and  Fertilizing 

Cherry  orchards  are  usually  culti¬ 
vated,  beginning  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  and 
continuing  until  late  June  or  early 
July.  Three  or  four  cultivations,  or 
just  enough  to  keep  the  weeds  from 
offering  much  competition,  are 
enough.  After  cultivation  ceases,  a 
cover  crop  of  rye  or  buckwheat  is 
sown.  Weeds  are  often  satisfactory. 
The  rye  is  turned  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  before  it  competes  much 
with  the  trees.  A  sod  plus  mulch 
method  is  satisfactory  if  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheap  mulch  is  available. 

Nitrogen  is  the  fertilizer  most  apt 
to  be  profitable  in  the  cherry  orchard. 
Phosphorus  and  potash  need  not  be 
used  for  the  trees  unless  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  are  needed. 


A  complete  fertilizer  may  be  needed 
for  the  cover  crop  as  it  is  desirable 
to  grow  a  large  amount  of  organic 
material  to  turn  under. 

A  rough  rule  for  using  nitrogen  is 
to  apply  about  one-third  of  a  pound 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  its  equivalent 
in  other  nitrogen  carriers,  for  each 
year  of  the  tree’s  age,  up  to  two  to 
five  pounds  for  mature  trees.  Over 
a  period  of  years  experience  and 
observation  of  vigor  and  growth  will 
indicate  whether  more  or  less  nitro¬ 
gen  is  needed.  Trees  in  sod  will  need 
heavier  applications.  The  fertilizer  is 
best  applied  in  the  early  Spring 
under  the  tree  and  a  little  beyond 
the  spread  of  the  branches. 

It  is  important  that  the  foliage  be 
retained  on  the  tree  until  well  into 
the  Fall.  Unsprayed  trees  that  are 
prematurely  defoliated  by  leafspot 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  Winter 
injury  especially  when  lower  than 
normal  temperatures  occur.  Disease 
and  insect  control  vary  from  year  to 
year  and  from  region  to  region.  De¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  control  of 
local  diseases  and  insects  of  cherries 
may  be  had  from  either  the  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  or  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  office. 


There  is  little  choice  of  varieties  of 
sour  cherries.  Montmorency  is  the 
leading  variety.  English  Morello,  a 
red  juice  variety,  is  used  to  extend 
the  season  and  for  coloring  processed 
foods.  Early  Richmond  is  similar  to 
the  Montmorency  except  it  ripens 
earlier  and  has  a  smaller  fruit.  It  has 
value  only  for  the  home  and  road¬ 
side  market.  These  three  varieties 
are  self-fruitful. 

The  sweet  varieties  are  all  self¬ 
unfruitful  and  require  cross-pollina-' , 
tion.  Lambert,  Bing,  Napoleon  and 
Emperor  Francis  do  not  pollinate 
each  other  and  need  other  varieties 
near  them  for  pollination.  These  are 
all  good  varieties  except  that  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Bing  crack  badly  in  wet 
weather.  Napoleon,  yellow  with,  red 
blush,  is  one  of  the  best  for  Maras¬ 
chino  cherries.  Yellow  Spanish  of 
similar  color  is  also  suitable.  Another 
good  light  colored  variety  is  Victor, 
which  ripens  before  Napoleon. 

Of  the  dark  red  firm-fleshed  varie¬ 
ties,  Windsor  is  the  old  standby,  but 
Schmidt  is  liked  by  many.  Giant  is 
superior  to  Bing.  One  of  the  best  is 
Hedelfingen,  a  large  firm,  dark  red, 
good  quality  variety.  It  is  well  worth 
commerical  trial.  Seneca  and  Early 
Rivers  are  two  very  early  soft- 
fleshed,  good  quality  cherries  that 
can  be  profitable  where  a  premium 
is  paid  for  earliness.  Usually  the 
birds  take  the  crop,  but  tobacco  cloth 
is  being  used  by  some  to  protect  the 
fruit  until  ripe.  Black  Tartarian  is  an 
old  favorite  for  home  use  because  of 
its  fine  flavor. 

When  and  How  to  Plant 

Cherry  trees  are  usually  planted 
in  the  Spring,  but  Fall  planting  is 
wholly  practicable.  The  Fall-planted 
tree  has  the  advantage  of  being  fresh¬ 
ly  dug,  and  has  not  been  stored  over 
Winter  with  the  roots  bare;  it  is 
therefore  ready  for  an  early  start  in 
the  Spring.  Spring  planting  should 
be  done  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be 
fitted.  Late  set  trees  may  have  started 
growth  and,  if  they  encounter  hot 
dry  weather,  many  will  die.  Fall-set 
trees  should  not  be  pruned  until  the 
severe  weather  is  past. 

Many  sour  cherry  orchards  have 
been  set  20x20  feet,  but  even  on 
good  soils  this  distance  is  too  close, 
and  a  spacing  of  24  to  26  feet  is  bet¬ 
ter,  especially  if  the  trees  were 
budded  on  Mazzard  roots.  The  sweet 
varieties  will  need  up  to  30  or  32 
feet.  On  trees  that  are  too  close  the 
lower  branches  become  shaded  and 
unproductive.  Crowded  trees  are 
also  difficult  to  spray,  prune,  harvest 
and  cultivate. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  planting 
to  keep  the  roots  moist  at  all  times, 
as  undue  drying  may  injure  or  even 
kill  the  tree.  The  soil  should  be 
worked  tightly  around  the  roots  by 
jiggling  the  tree  and  tramping  the 
soil  as  it  is  filled  in  around  the  roots 
so  that  no  air  spaces  are  left. 


Behind  him 

% 

are  76  years 
of  telephone 

experience 


This  telephone  lineman  carries  to  his  job  76 
years  of  experience— accumulated  by  Bell  System 
people,  day  by  day,  since  the  telephone  was 
invented.  No  wonder  he  knows  his  business. 

In  telephone  work,  as  in  farm  work,  experi¬ 
ence  counts  for  a  great  deal.  And  it  generally  adds 
up  to  newer,  better,  faster  ways  of  doing  things. 

An  important  part  of  today’s  telephone  job 
is  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  rural  serv¬ 
ice.  Since  the  war,  experience  has  helped  Bell 
System  people  add  1,850,000  telephones  in  rural 
areas.  And  we’re  keeping  right  on,  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  every  workday. 
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Among  the  Berry  Growers 

Connecticut  meeting  hears  panels 
on  varieties,  culture ,  fertilization 


Seldom  has  more  new  information 
of  interest  to  fruit  growers  been 
presented  than  at  a  recent  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logicai  Society  and  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  held  recently  at  Port¬ 
land,  Conn. 

Roy  E.  Norcross,  New  Haven 
County  Agent,  gave  an  illustrated  re¬ 
port  on  a  trip  to  the  strawberry 
growing  districts  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
comparing  production  methods  and 
returns  per  acre  in  these  different 
sections  with  those  in  New  England. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  adequate  labor,  there  is  a  trend 
away  from  small  fruits  to  other  crops 
requiring  less  seasonal  help. 

Strawberry  Varieties 

As  usual  in  a  meeting  of  this 
kind,  varieties  came  in  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  discussion.  Most  of  the  straw¬ 
berries  sold  on  the  New  Haven 
market  this  past  year  were  Path¬ 
finder,  a  variety  well  adapted  to 
light,  well  drained  soils.  Next  in 
volume  were  Howard  Premier,  Cats- 
kill,  Temple,  Robinson  and  Sparkle. 
At  Manchester,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  varieties  in  largest  pro¬ 
duction  were  Howard  Premier, 
Robinson,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  Path¬ 
finder  and  Midland,  in  the  order 
named. 

In  Massachusetts  seven  growers 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  listed 
their  varieties  in  order  of  yield  as: 
Sparkle,  Temple,  Howard  Premier, 
Fairland  and  Catskill.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  Catskill  is  better 
adapted  to  the  heavier  soils  while 
Robinson  and  Pathfinder  produce 
better  on  lighter  soils.  Howard 
Premier  is  still  an  outstanding  va¬ 
riety  on  upland  soils  away  from 
the  Sound  in  southern  New  England. 

Varieties  that  set  a  large  number 
of  berries,  such  as  Fairland  and 
Sparkle,  must  be  well  fed  and 
watered  to  keep  the  size  of  berry 
up  to  standard.  Spring  fertilization 
may  be  more  desirable  with  these 
varieties  than  with  others. 

Redstar  is  one  of  the  best  late 
maturing  varieties.  Empire,  Erie  and 
Redcrop  are  new  varieties  having 
much  promise  in  preliminary  test¬ 
ing  stages.  Some  of  the  new  fall 
bearing  varieties  are  sufficiently  pro¬ 
ductive  under  the  best  growing 
conditions  to  justify  small  plantings 
for  a  special  trade.  Fall  bearers  seem 
to  produce  better  when  the  runners 
are  spaced  aand  the  plants  mulched 
with  sawdust,  pine  needles  or  peat 
moss.  Water  is  frequently  necessary 
for  fall  strawberries. 

Latham  the  Standard  Raspberry 

Latham  is  still  the  standard  red 
raspberry  with  Taylor  second  in 
popularity.  Milton  has  proved  to  be 
quite  free  from  mosaic,  produces 
large  size  berries  of  excellent  color. 
Away  from  salt  water  it  may  winter 
kill.  Rideau  has  excellent  color  and 
flavor,  much  like  the  old  Cuthbert. 
Willamette  has  the  largest  size 
berries  but  these  are  dark  in  color. 

Brainerd  T.  Peck  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  gave  a  report  on  prices  paid  for 
strawberries  at  Connecticut  auctions. 
The  auction  market  now  has  a  well 
established  place  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  marketing  system.  Growers  re¬ 
ceive  returns  that  are  more  nearly 
in  line  with  the  quality  produced. 

W.  T.  Brigham  and  Ernest 
Stoddard  led  the  discussion  period  on 
Pest  control  problems.  Spittle  bugs, 
naites  and  weevils  must  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  nematodes  that  cause 
spring  dwarf  are  seldom  found  in 
northern  grown  plants  as  they  can¬ 
not  survive  low  winter  temperatures. 
Most  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
now  resistant  to  leaf  spot  and 
scorch,  and  seldom  require  spraying 
tor  these  diseases.  Most  of  the  newer 
varieties  are  resistant  to  red  stele.. 

New  Kind  of  Strawberry  Fertilization 

Professor  Raymond  Wallace,  Plant 
Bhysiologist  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  presented  some  most 
unusual  results  with  strawberries 
that  attracted  much  interest.  He  has 
been  able  to  grow  good  crops  of 


strawberries  from  the  same  plants 
now  in  the  eighth  year  of  continuous 
production.  The  variety  grown  is 
Howard  Premier,  which  most  grow¬ 
ers  fruit  only  one  year.  He  has  an 
upland  soil  apparently  well  suited  to 
strawberries  and  apparently  started 
with  plants  that  were  free  from  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  Prof.  Wallace 
practices  an  unorthodox  schedule  of 
fertilization.  The  plants  are  allowed 
to  form  a  matted  row.  After  fruiting, 
the  rows  are  narrowed  by  cutting 
back  the  rows  on  each  side  with  a 
rolling  coulter  attached  to  a  disc 
cultivator.  This  chops  the  old  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  to  permit  cultivation 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
Wallace  fertilizes  the  field  only  in 
the  Spring  when  growth  first  starts 
in  late  March  or  early  April.  He 
applies  directly  over  the  plant  row 
3,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  5-10-1Q 
formula.  Normally  this  amount' 
would  burn  the  plants  quite  severely, 
but  he  always  applies  fertilizer 
immediately  after,  or  preferably 
during,  a  heavy  rain.  The  plants  are 
not  mulched.  No  organic  matter  is 
applied,  and  only  this  one  application 
of  fertilizer  is  made.  Wallace  stressed 
the  importance  of  making  this  ap¬ 
plication  when  growth  first  starts. 
His  yields,  measured  on  areas  of 
one-third  of  an  acre,  have  been  as 
high  as  15,000  quarts  per  acre.  Size, 
color  and  quality  of  berries  are  very 
good  and  the  plants  appear  to  be 
exceptionally  vigorous  and  healthy 
and  free  from  mildew  on  the  fruit. 
Mildew  is  often  a  serious  problem 
with  spring  fertilized  beds. 

Why  he  is  so  successful  with  this 
method  of  fertilization,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  experience  of  most 
strawberry  growers,  is  not  under¬ 
stood,  but  many  growers,  who  were 
amazed  at  his  success,  are  going  to 
try  this  method.  Whether  it  will 
work  as  well  on  other  locations,  in 
different  soil  types  and  with  various 
varieties,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Blueberry  Culture 

Sayre  B.  Rose,  a  grower  at  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  spoke  on  blueberries.  He 
showed  preserved  specimens  of  fruit 
of  some  of  the  newer  varieties  such 
as  Dixie,  Atlantic,  Burlington, 
Berkeley  and  Coville.  Many  of  the 
berries  were  as  large  as  Concord 
grapes  and  had  beautiful  color.  He 
emphasized  the  need  for  annual 
pruning  and  moderate  fertilization. 
If  blueberry  plantings  are  mulched, 
they  will  grow  successfully  on  a 
wide  variety  of  soils  that  have  not 
been  heavily  limed  in  recent  years. 
Blueberries  are  increasing  in  pro¬ 
duction  each  year  as  new  plantings 
are  coming  into  bearing.  So  far  the 
market  is  taking  the  fruit  at  good 
prices.  The  only  serious  pests  that 
are  difficult  to  control  are  the  gall 
mite,  the  mummy  fruit  disease,  and 
birds.  The  blueberry  is  one  of  the 
few  fruits  that  can  be  left  on  the 
plants  for  delayed  picking.  In  fact, 
the  fruit  improves  in  flavor  and 
sweetness  on  standing  after  first 
coloring.  This  simplifies  harvesting 
and  marketing.  The  upright  bushes 
at  a  convenient  height  for  picking, 
free  from  thorns,  make  picking  much 
easier  than  with  the  other  small 
fruits.  Growers  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  consumer  picking  his 
own  berries.  D.  F.  Jones 


The  weatherman  forecasts  that  after 
the  storms  are  over,  these  rains  will 
stop. 


/RON AGE  ROW  CROP  DUSTERS 

for  low-cost  crop  protection 


RON  AGE  tractor-mounted,  power 
take-off  Dusters  assure  you  com¬ 
plete  coverage  at  lowest  cost,  no 
matter  what  you  grow!  Precision- 
built  blower  operates  from  power  take¬ 
off,  provides  strong  dust  blast  that 
reaches  around,  above,  below,  be- 


IRON  AGE  Row  Crop  Sprayers 

Iron  Age  power  take-off  Sprayers  insure 
complete  penetration,  maximum  coverage, 
and  lower  spraying  costs,  with  nozzles  and 
booms  for  every  row  crop  application.  1 
Famous  Iron  Age  pump  maintains  proper  1 
pressures  season  after  season  without  1 

r~. 


tween  every  stalk,  leaf  or  vine!  The 
Duster  shown  here  is  easily  operated 
from  tractor  seat.  Other  models  avail¬ 
able  in  a  wide  range  of  capacities  and 
sizes  for  every  purpose.  See  the  Iron 
Age  Dusters  on  display  at  your  Iron 
Age  Dealer’s  today! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  to» 
A,  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Drv., 
2519  Duke  St.,  York  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Dallas  Texas. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEOERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


RIANT  AAV  STRAY  TVS  fROff  A6E  WAY 


This  16-page  illustrated  manual  describes 
profitable  methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  farm  timber.  Contains  action  photos, 
estimating  tables  and  other  data  useful  to  the 
owner  of  wooded  farm  land.  Also  contains 
descriptions  of  modem  chain  saws. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Please  give 
your  name,  address,  city  or  RFD,  county, 

ancj  stcltG 

McCulloch  motors  c.n>.  Qh 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  .  Dept.  CR 


World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws 


HARDIE 


can  supply  any  service  part 
needed  for  any  Hardie  Sprayer  ever  built  in 
our  54  years  of  designing  and  building  pest 
control  equipment.  A  new  part  often  renews 
the  old  sprayer.  Hardie  Bio-Spray  will  make 
a  one-man  air  blast  sprayer  of  any  high  pres¬ 
sure  sprayer  at  small  cost.  Hardie  orchard  and 
row  crop  one-man,  big  acreage  spray  booms 
are  easily  attached  to  a  high  pressure  Hardie. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  the  Hardie  Cata¬ 
log,  showing  the  greatest  variety  of  pest  con» 
trol  equipment  in  today’s  market. 


HARDIE 

PEST  CONTROL  EQU.I PMENT£ 


THE 

HARDIE 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Mich 


•  SOLD  AND  SERVICED 


Hudson, 


High  Pressure  Sprayers 

Eleven  pump  sizes™ 
more  thaa  anybody  else 
makes — many  models. 

Orchard  &  Row  Crop  Ousters 

Sensational,  new  design 
and  construction.  Un¬ 
matched  performance. 


i 


is  ( 


Air  Blast  Sprayers 

Both  large  and  small 
units  delivering  wind 
velocity  of  120  tc  165 
miles  per  hour. 


One-Man  Spray  Booms 

For  one  and 
two  ,side  orch¬ 
ard  spraying 
and  big  volume 
row  spraying 
with  high  pres¬ 
sure  sprayers. 

Bto-Spray. 

The  most  ad¬ 
vanced  unit  for 

converting "  a 

high  pressure 
■sprayer  to  an  air 
blast  sprayer.  , 
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For  rugged  farm  work 
and  bigger  crop  profits 


spring  is  A  busy  time  on  the  farm  .  . .  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  . . .  lots 
of  heavy  work  for  your  farm  machinery.  TAKE  CARE  of  that  important 
machinery  and  equipment  with  dependable  ESSO  lubricants  and  fuels  . . . 
keep  your  tractor,  truck,  and  family  car  in  tip-top  operating  condition 
during  the  busy  spring  work  season.  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  are 
specifically  made  to  meet  the  most  rugged  farming  requirements. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  -  for 

full  engine  protection  .  .  .  great  oil  econ¬ 
omy  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil  —  just 

right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  Dependable 
all-weather  service  for  rough  going. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline  —gives  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  long  mileage  and  high 
anti-knock  performance  under  load! 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  -distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High  power, 
smooth  efficient  operation  .  .  .  low  flash¬ 
point  for  fast  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Constant  Esso  Research  aids  the  farmer 


At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modern  petroleum  research  centers 
(above),  we  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming  easier,  better, 
more  profitable.  New  products  and  methods  are  being  tested  in  cooperation 
with  state  farm  experiment  stations  to  meet  farming  problems. 


E  sso  standard  oil  company 


April  5,  1952 


Emphasis  Is  on  Marketing 

Much  Interest  Shown  at  Ohio  Fruit  Meeting 


The  105th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
recently  held  in  Cleveland.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  was  “Grow¬ 
ing  Fruit  for  Your  Market  vs. 
Marketing  the  Fruit  That  You 
Grow.” 

John  Peters  of  Peach  Glen,  Pa.,  in 
his  address  more  or  less  set  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  meeting.  He  showed  that 
every  cultural  practice,  beginning 
with  the  selection  of  the  varieties, 
should  be  determined  by  and  re¬ 
lated  to  one’s  market  requirements. 
If  red  apples  are  what  your  market 
wants,  or  if  prunes  are  in  demand, 
then  planting  should  be  directed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Spraying,  thinning,  prun¬ 
ing,  harvesting  and  grading  were 
all  included  in  the  scope  of  things 
that  tend  toward  good  marketing. 

Eleven  Ohio  Station  and  college 
staff  members  participated  in  the 
program.  There  were  five  out-of- 
state  speakers  including,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Peters,  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell  from 
Cornell  University,  Dr.  I.  C.  Haut'  from 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Carroll 
Miller  from  the  Appalachian  Apple 
Growers,  and  E.  C.  McFarland,  West 
Virginia  peach  grower.  Twenty  Ohio 
fruit  growers  also  contributed  to  the 
program.  There  were  four  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  participated  in  by  growers, 
staff  members  and  county  agents. 

Grapes  were  given  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  year’s  program.  The 
possibility  of  expanding  the  market 
for  grapes  by  packing  in  consumer 
packages  and  selling  for  fresh  fruit 
was  emphasized.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
growers  showed  about  twice  the  in¬ 
come  per  pound  as  from  those  sold 
for  juice. 

Strawberry  and  raspberry  pro¬ 
duction  was  also  eovered.  The  re¬ 


lationship  between  careful  spacing 
and  total  production  was  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Haut,  as  well  as  by  several 
growers. 

Dr.  Burrell  and  some  of  the  Ohio 
staff  members  reported  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  concentrated  spraying. 
More  concentrated  spraying  is  being 
done  in--  Ohio  every  year.  The 
trend  all  along  the  line  is  towards- 
one-man-operated  sprayers.  In  some 
instances  this  means  some  type  of 
mast.  In  others  where  the  acreage 
is  greater  it  means  some  sort  of 
concentrate  sprayers. 

It  was  also  notable  that  the  use 
of  parathion  as  an  insecticide  is  on 
the  increase.  E.  P.  N.  for  mite  and 
curculio  control  was  also  recom¬ 
mended. 

To  further  show  the  range  of 
interest,  a  panel  on  pear  production 
provoked  much  interest.  Several 
growers  on  this  panel  reported  good 
income  from  pears.  With  the  use  of 
the  Old  Home  root  stocks,  the  blight 
situation  on  Bartlett  has  been  some¬ 
what  corrected. 

Since  the  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  directed  towards  a  keener  ap¬ 
praisal  of  market  conditions,  half  the 
program  was  on  marketing  subjects. 
One  of  the  outstanding  lessons 
gained  from  the  market  sessions  was 
the  rapid  trend  toward  consumer 
packages.  Varying  sizes  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  bags  have  been  used.  Most 
of  the  growers  seemed  to  prefer  the 
five-pound  bags.  The  importance  of 
packing  good  quality  fruit  in  these 
bags  was  emphasized  by  professional 
market  men  and  growers  alike. 

Jerome  Hull  of  Canfield,  Ohio  was 
elected  president.  C.  W.  Ellenwood, 
Wooster,  was  reelected  secretary. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 


New  England  Notes 


March  was  the  busy  month  for 
Maine’s,  maple  sugar  industry. 
Among  the  larger  operators  in  east¬ 
ern  Maine  are  Lawrence  Averill,  of 
Prentiss,  and  Richard  C.  Eaton,  of 
Exeter,  both  in  Penobscot  County. 


Harold  S.  Adams,  of  Durham,  Ex¬ 
tension  editor  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  New  Hampshire’s  Green 
Pastures  Essay  Committee.  Other 
members  are:  S.  W.  Hoitt,  assistant 
director,  New  Hampshire  Extension 
Service;  Earl  Little,  director  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  Clarence  B. 
Wadleigh,  State  4-H  Youth  Exten¬ 
sion  leader.  Contest  closes  April  20. 


research  problems  relating  to  beef 
raising. 

Vermont  chickens  are  doing  well 
in  Iran.  Last  Spring  200  day-old 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks  were  sent  by 
air  to  that  country.  Now  M.  Adle, 
general  director  of  animal  husbandry 
for  the  Iranian  government,  reports 
that  the  Vermont  Rocks  topped  all 
other  breeds  in  Iran  in  meat  produc¬ 
tion.  Thus  these  Vermont  chickens 
have  proved  their  worth  as  am¬ 
bassadors  of  good  will  to  this  ancient 
Asiatic  country. 


Ten  towns  in  Massachusetts  re¬ 
ported  Dutch  elm  disease  in  1951  for 
the  first  time.  These  are  Northboro, 
Peru,  Plainville,  Rutland,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Dudley,  Worcester,  Florida, 
Millbury  and  Holland. 


The  University  of  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington,  is  now  to  have  its  first  herd 
of  beef  cattle.  Three  registered 
Aberdeen-Angus  heifers  have  been 
given  to  the  University  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  two  by  the  New  England  Angus 
Assn.,  and  one  by  Mary  L.  Beckwith, 
Hildine  Farm,  Manchester.  A  fourth 
heifer  will  be  donated  this  Spring 
by  Dr.  Orton  Stuart,  Fairfax.  The 
animals  will  be  used  in  a  study  of 


The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  about  to  start  a 
research  project'  which  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  potato  growers  will  follow  with 
interest.  The  Station  will  attempt  to 
discover  means  of  controlling  a  seri¬ 
ous  disease  of  potatoes,  verticillium 
wilt.  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Taylor,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  experiments. 

John  Manchester 


To  avoid  all  the  above  motor  troubles  later,  now  is  the  time  to  check  the 
ignition  system  and  spark  plugs,  drain  the  gas  tank,  clean  the  carburetor, 
change  the  oil  and  use  the  grease  gun,  especially  on  the  wear-and-tear  spots. 
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Working  in  the  Farm  Woodlot 


i  the  modern 
chain  saw 
makes  it 
a  lot 
easier 


Most  farms  in  the  Northeast  have 
some  of  their  acreage  in  woods.  On 
many  farms  these  woods  are  well 
cared  for  and  handled  so  that  they 
produce  about  their  maximum  quan¬ 
tity  of  wood  or  lumber.  On  some, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
cut  the  better  trees  and  leave  those 
with  short  trunks  and  wide,  heavily 
branched  tops.  This  has  been  done 
because  of  the  labor  involved  in  cut¬ 
ting  and  working  them  into  fuel,  or 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  sal¬ 
able  material  they  contained  when 
being  cut  for  sale.  The  use  of  an  up- 
to-date  chain  saw  offers  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  cleaning  up  such  trees  at  a 
profit. 

Since  the  chain  saw  first  appeared 
in  this  area  about  10  years  ago,  there 
has  been  great  improvement  in  its 
design  and  performance,  with  the 
present  cost  about  one-third  that  of 
the  original  price.  This  means  that 
one  does  not  have  to  turn  out  as  great 
a  quantity  of  lumber  to  make  a  chain 
saw  profitable  to  own.  With  it  a  man, 
used  to  felling  trees,  can  do  almost 
all  of  the  work  on  a  tree  except 
trimming  off  the  brush.  The  branches' 
can  be  cut  up  and  most  of  them  can 
be  cut  off  from  the  trunk  closer  and 
faster  than  with  an  axe.  That  leaves 
for  the  axe  only  a  little  undercutting 
and  the  brush  trimming. 

At  present  there  is  good  demand, 
and  good  prices,  for  bolts  of  white 
ash  for  handles,  rock  maple,  beech 
and  birch  to  be  made  into  veneer, 
squares  and  planks  for  making 
spools,  dowels  and  for  similar  uses. 
Pulp  and  paper  mills  are  using  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  both  soft  and 
hardwoods  and  lumber  mills  are 
sawing  many  logs.  As  is  usual  when 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  anything, 
buyers  are  not  quite  as  exacting 
about  the  quality  of  the  stuff  de¬ 
livered  as  they  are  when  there  is  a 
slight  oversupply.  That  makes  the 
present  a  good  time  to  dispose  of 
such  short  trunked  and  limby  trees. 
With  a  chain  saw  sections  of  those 
trees  that  have  too  many  knots  to  go 
as  pulpwood  can  be  quickly  cut  to 
stove  length,  when  they  will  split 
quite  readily  and,  with  the  smaller 
branches,  can  be  used  for  fuel.  For 
this  purpose  such  wood  when  dried 
is  very  satisfactory  for  the  farm 
home.  If  the  wood  is  not  wanted  for 
use  on  the  farm  a  market  can  usual¬ 
ly  be  found  for  fuel  wood  in  nearby 
towns. 

Before  cutting  boltwood,  pulpwood 
w  logs,  the  woodlot  owner  should 
hnd  a  buyer  and  make  a  sale  of  the 
Quantity  that  he  expects  to  cut.  Even 
when  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
such  lumber,  mills  sometimes  find 
that  for  a  short  time  deliveries  are 
coming  faster  than  they  can  work  it 
up;  therefore  they  will  not  make  ad¬ 
ditional  purchases  for  a  month  or 
two.  Because,  in  warm  weather,  hard¬ 
wood  that  is  cut  and  piled  discolors 
quickly,  many  mills  will  not  buy 
such  discolored  bolts  except  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Also  under  such  conditions, 
dark  beetles  and  borers  attack  soft¬ 
wood  bolts  and  logs.  So  it  is  best  to 
Know  in  advance  where  either  kind 
ls  going  and  arrange  for  delivery  as 
soon  as  cut,  if  possible. 

An  exception  to  this  is  when  one 
as  a  good  market  for  fuelwood.  In 
at  case  limby  trees  of  hardwood 
ight  go  entirely  into  fuel  at  a  profit, 
mce  buyers  want  dry  wood  for  fuel, 
needs  to  be  cut  several  months 
•urK°re  sa-^e<  If  °ne  does  not  know 
nere  users  or  buyers  of  the  different 
ps+A  lumber  are  located,  the  For- 
1  commissioner,  or  the  State  For¬ 


ester,  usually  located  in  the  State 
capitol,  can  furnish  a  list  of  users 
and  buying  agents. 

The  removal  of  such  spreading 
trees  leaves  quite  an  opening,  or 
series  of  openings,  in  the  woodlot. 
The  question  arises:  does  it  pay  to 
buy  little  trees  and  plant  them  in 
these  openings?  If  we  examine  the 
ground  under  such  trees  carefully, 
we  usually  find  little  trees  of  some 
desirable  species  already  started. 
Some  of  these  may  be  two  or  three 
feet  tall,  or  they  may  be  seedlings 
with  only  one  or  two  years’  growth; 
they  are  usually  of  a  different  spe¬ 
cies  from  the  tree  just  cut.  Where 
such  seedlings  grow,  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  buy  and  plant  young  trees.  True, 
sometimes  we  would  like  to  have 
special  species  of  trees  growing  in 
our  woodlots.  But  the  tree  that  comes 
up  in  a  woodlot  from  self-sown  seed 
usually  grows  faster  than  the  tree 
transplanted  there;  thus  this  faster 
growth  means  equal,  or  greater 
profits. 

Whenever  working  in  the  woodlot, 
it  is  well  to  take  out  any  dead  or 
dying  trees.  Such  trees  not  only  shade 
growing  trees  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  are  also  a  breeding  place  for  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  that  attack  healthy 
surrounding  trees.  There  are  like¬ 
wise  undesirable  species  that  it  pays 
to  remove.  Hornbeam,  striped  maple 
and  gray  birch  crowd  other  trees 
slowing  good  growth.  They  are  pro¬ 
ducers  of  abundant  seed  crops  and 
if  left,  will  fill  the  soil  with  seeds, 
many  of  which  germinate  as  soon  as 
conditions  are  favorable.  Since  these 
seedlings  grow  faster  than  those  of 
most  desirable  species  of  trees,  they 
smother  and  stunt  the  valuable  seed¬ 
lings,  adding  many  years  to  the  time 
before  the  latter  reach  a  size  usable 
or  salable  for  cutting. 

We  see  the  recommendation  some¬ 
times  that  all  brush  in  the  woodlot 
be  piled  and  burned.  We  prefer  to 
leave  it  about  where  it  falls.  We  pile 
just  enough  to  clear  our  roads,  and 
what  it  is  necessary  to  move  to  get 
at  the  rest  of  the  tree.  This  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time  that  would  be 
taken  for  burning.  Desirable  seedlings 
grow  up  easily  through  this  scattered 
brush  and,  as  the  brush  decays,  it 
furnishes  some  plant  food  to  the 
seedlings.  Finally  it  leaves  a  little 
humus  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  help  catch  and  hold  the  rainfall. 
If,  in  a  dry  time,  fire  gets  started  in 
a  woodlot  v^here  the  brush  has  been 
burned,  the  old  leaves  and  leaf  mould 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  give 
enough  fuel  to  kill  small  seedlings 
and  damages  the  bark  of  the  trees  a 
foot  or  so  above  the  ground.  The 
only  safe  course  is  to  keep  fires  from 
getting  a  start  in  the  woodlot. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  future  markets  for  forest 
products  do  not  warrant  the  outlay 
of  time  in  cleaning  out  poor  trees, 
thinning  and  pruning  the  best  trees 
of  the  stand.  They  argue  that  plastics 
and  various  metals  and  their  alloys 
are  replacing  wood  for  many  uses. 
That  may  all  be  true,  yet  there  is  a 
greater  quantity  of  wood  used  each 
year.  Forests  are  being  cut  faster 
than  they  are  being  replaced  by 
growth  and,  on  top  of  this,  fires  every 
year  destroy  many  millions  of  board 
feet  of  timber  and  leave  the  land  in 
poor  condition  to  produce  a  new 
crop.  In  view  of  all  this,  prospects 
for  profits  from  the  outlay  of  work  in 
improving  our  woodlot  look  mighty 
good.  Harry  L.  Smith 

Maine 


One  short  visit  to  your  nearby 
Cockshutt  dealer  can  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  time  and 
maintenance.  Come  in.  See  features 
like  the  “live  power  take-off”  on 
every  Cockshutt  Tractor.  See  an 
actual  demonstration  of  how  rugged, 
heavy-duty  Cockshutt  machines  will 
save  your  time  and  money. 


YOUR  COCKSHUTT  DEALER 


IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mike’s  Repair,  Bergen 

North  Rose  Supply,  North  Rose 

Albert  A.  Schmitz,  North  Collins 

Parker  Terry,  Batavia 

Ralph  Sutton,  Dansville 

Allen  Tractor  Company,  Ithaca 

Bakeman  Implement  Company,  R.  2,  Endicott 

Beecher  Tractor  &.  Implement  Co.  Killawog 

Farm  Machine  Service,  Windsor 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son,  Croghan 

R.  E.  Haggerty,  Potsdam 

C.  C.  Harrad,  Van  Hornesville 

Raymond  Howard,  Antwerp 

H.  D.  Kilbourn,  Taberg 

Ward  Lawrence,  North  Bangor 

G.  B.  Miner,  Sherburne 

A.  H.  &  F.  Musson,  Gilbertsville 
Reliable  Farm  Supply  Company,  Syracuse 
J.  R.  Robideau,  Ellenburg  Depot 

Tucker’s  Store,  McDonough 
Valley  Implement  Company,  Leonardsville 

Charles  Yoxall,  Westmoreland 
Clarence  Crist,  Montgomery 

A.  Gladstone  &  Son,  Andes 
Robert  Horan,  Middleburg 
Kelly  Bros.,  East  Chatham 

B.  H.  Mac  Farran,  Hudson  Falls 
Leonard  P.  Orth,  Callicoon 

H.  J.  Sweet,  R.  2,  Amsterdam 
Watrobski  Bros.,  Hagaman 


VERMONT 

Ralph  0.  Backus,  Brandon 
Chevalier  Bros.,  Swanton 
R.  J.  Laliberty,  South  Troy 
M.  P.  Wetherbee,  Richford 
Wilson  Bros.,  Ascutney 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  •  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Distributor,  Leonardsville,  N.Y. 


FOR  FARM  LAWN  MOWING 
YOU  JUST  CAN’T  BEAT  THE 

HUFFY  MOWER 


The  new  sickle-cut  Huffy  clips  tough 
grass  and  weeds,  even  up  to  2  feet 
high,  smooths  out  your  lawn  and 
trims  within  l/2"  of  trees,  walks  or 
fences.  It  won’t  jam  on  twigs  or  deep 
grass,  either. 

Starts  at  the  flip  of  a  switch.  Light 
and  easy  to  handle.  It’s  ideal  for 
women.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  let 
power  do  your  work. 

Less  than  2c  per  hour  to  run;  prices 
start  at  $58.25  (slightly  higher  Den¬ 
ver  west). 

Write  for  folder,  “How  Lawn 
Cutting  is  Fun  with  HUFFY.” 

HUFFY  MOWER » 

"IT’S  FUN  TO  RUN” 

—  124  Gilbert  Ave.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio  — 


with 

ATLAS  "A” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

(Liquid  Sodium  Arsenite) 

Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies.  Loosens 
bark  for  easy  peel¬ 
ing  at  convenient 
time  .  .  .  also  has 
other  advantages. 
Simple  to  use  .  .  ., 
best  results  ob¬ 
tained  when  applied 
in  May  or  June. 
Write  for  complete 
information. 


PHOTO  BY  N.  £ .  PULPWOOD 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


t 


FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 


CHiPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


PAGE 


2  to  6HP  walking 
riding  models  with  com¬ 
plete  gear  drive  and  reverse. 
Also  new  1 -wheel  "Bantam." 
Free  Catalog  —  Write! 

PAGE  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

1901 -DS. 81  st,Milwaukee,Wis. 


BALER  TWINE  _ • 

BEST  QUALITY  MANUFACTURED  LOCALLY 
At  Special  Pre-Season  Price  of  $15.50  per  Bale 
ARENEL  FARMS,  SHOEMAKERSVILLE  4.  Pa‘. 


"GLIDER”  SWEEPRAKES 


Moves  hoy  or  bundle  grain. 

Automatic  push-off.  Use 
with  tractor,  car,  truck, 
deep.  Hundreds 
satisfied  users. 

Illustrated  Folder 
Mnt  free. 

tO AD  KING  MANUFACTURING  COc 
Kingman,  Kansas 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Sounds  Smooth  ...and  /^Smooth 


Saves  your  time  and  saves  crop  quality  .  .  . 

|/  Mow  at  tractor  speeds  without  mangling  the  crop  .  •  « 
(X  Cut  square  corners  without  backing  .  .  . 


That’s  what  you  get  with  this  quick-hitch,  hydraulic  lift  mow¬ 
er.  It’s  easy-coupled  by  one  man;  removed  in  minutes  to  free 
the  tractor  for  other  jobs. 

Two -point  hitch  on  drawbar  and  castered  rear  wheel  lets 
mower  steer  with  your  tractor  for  straight,  full -width  swaths, 
even  on  hillsides.  Safety  release  protects  cutter  bar  from 
obstructions. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmer  dealer  to  show  you  this  time-saving, 
all-purpose  power  mower  for  your  B,  C,  WC,  CAor  WD  Tractor; 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  lone  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Gives  exact  spread* 
ing  from  50  to 8000  lbs.  peracre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-C  lad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT*  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Much  more  on  larger 
sizes)  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service  You  get  a  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25  saving  for  you 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn. 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  Vineyards.  Dairiesand 
F  lower  Growers.  Sows  ail  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  tor  row  vege¬ 
tables,  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


AS  LOW  AS 

166. 


14  nnn  unw  u/nuirmr:  iki  4 a  ctatcc 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


r  COMBINE  ^ 

WITH  THlE  IMN.ES  WHNIDROW 
PUCK-U«P  ANiD  FEEDER 


SEE  YOUR  INNES  DEALER  OR  WRITE  INNES  C° 


Innes  products  in  this  area  are  distributed  by  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Inc.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 


April  5,  1952 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


The  fifth  annual  Farmers  Institute 
sponsored  by  the  Greenville,  Pa., 
Lions  Club  met  recently  in  the 
Recreation  Center,  with  1,500  visi¬ 
tors  on  hand  to  view  exhibits  and 
hear  talks  by  leading  farm  experts. 
The  formal  program  started  with 
Clyde  Hall,  Penn  State  College  Dairy 
Extension  Specialist,  who  gave  a 
talk  on,  “Let’s  Have  Our  Cows  Live 
Longer.”  “Dairy  farmers  are  not 
doing  a  very  good  job  of  growing 
out  their  heifers  or  of  feeding  their 
milk  cows  for  long  life  or  heavy 
production,”  Mr.  Hall  declared.  He 
also  stated  there  was  much  room 
for  improvement  in  our  dairy  breed¬ 
ing  program.  “Three  years  or  less 
is  the  average  production  life  of  a 
dairy  cow  in  most  of  our  herds.  No 
other  industry  could  possibly  sur¬ 
vive  such  a  rapid  rate  of  obsoles¬ 
cence,”  he  concluded. 

Homer  Martz,  agricultural  director 
of  a  Pittsburgh  radio  station,  out¬ 
lined  a  selling  program  for  farmers. 
He  said,  “We  hear  much  about  farm 
problems  or  the  farm  problem  but, 
if  there  is  such  a  problem,  it  is  only 
because  down  through  the  ages  man 
has  not  been  willing  to  pay  for  the 
full  cost  of  food  production.  Entire 
civilizations  have  disappeared,”  said 
Mr.  Martz,  “simply  because  the 
farmer  has  failed  to  receive  enough 
for  the  crops  they  grew  to  enable 
them  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.” 

These  Institutes  and  so-called 
Winter  Fairs,  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  have  become 
more  numerous  every  year  and 
create  quite  an  interest  in  farm  dis¬ 
plays  and  farm  work. 


The  tenth  annual  Future  Farmers 
of  America  Hampshire  Gilt  sale,  held 
recently  at  the  New  Wilmington  Sale 
Grounds,  was  preceded  by  a  show  of 
the  five'  top  animals  in  each  age 
group  to  determine  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Reserve  Championships. 
Something  over  60  head  were  con¬ 
signed  and  the  judging  was  done  by 
Thomas  King,  Penn  State  College 
livestock  specialist.  He  found  his 
Grand  Champion  in  East  Knob  Sur¬ 
prise,  a  beautiful  gilt  shown  by 
Charles  Baxter  and  son,  Paul,  a 
former  member  of  F.  F.  A.  The 
Reserve  Champion  was  a  junior 
spring  gilt  shown  by  Corbin  Broth¬ 
ers,  while  top  honors  in  the  open 
gilt  class  went  to  a  young  gilt 
shown  by  William  Shannon. 

The  current  low  prices  for  pork 
were  believed  to  have  had  some  effect 
on  the  bidding  for  brood  sow  pros¬ 
pects  at  the  sale,  as  the  prices  were 
$9.00  below  the  1951  prices.  The  top 
10  head  averaged  $136.24,  exactly 
the  same  figure  as  in  1948,  while 
the  average  for  the  sale  was  $120 
per  head.  The  Grand  Champion 
topped  the  sale,  going  to  around 
$150.  The  second  nigh  gilt  sold  for 
$142.50  and  the  Reserve  Champion 
sold  for  $140.  Lee  Mohney  of  Mercer 
County,  who  is  president  of  the 
Penna.  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders 
Assn.,  helped  in  arranging  the  sale. 


A  series  of  three  two-day  sessions 
on  sheep  shearing  in  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  State  will  be  open 
to  interested  persons  from  all 
counties.  The  series  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  demonstrations  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  to 
teach  correct  methods  of  shearing 
and  to  explain  proper  care  of  shear¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  first  will  be  held 
May  12  and  13  at  Mercer,  and  the 
second  at  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming 
County,  May  14  and  15,  and  the 
third  May  16  and  17  at  Hatfield, 
Montgomery  County.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  very  necessary 
demonstration  as  many  people  who 
have  had  a  few  sheep  or  a  small 
flock  have  been  unable  the  past  few 
years  to  get  them  sheared  and  some 
have  quit  raising  them  for  that  very 
purpose. 


The  Western  Penna.  Berkshire 
Bred  Gilt  sale  was  also  held  recently 
at  New  Wilmington,  with  40  head 
consigned  by  breeders  from  Mercer 
and  Lawrence  Counties.  The  40  head 
brought  an  average  of  $125  each 
which  broke  all  records  for  bred 
gilts  at  auction  in  Pennsylvania  this 
season  and  was  even  $16  above  the 
average  at  the  1952  State  Farm  Show 
jn  Harrisburg.  The  auctioneer  was 


Mark  Shaw  of  Enon  Valley,  and  the 
top  of  the  sale  sold  for  $170.  Three 
other  gilts  consigned  by  the  same 
breeder  tied  for  second  money  and 
brought  $160  each.  The  average  price 
paid  for  the  10  top  head  was  $149.50. 
Berkshire  breeders  are  feeling 
pretty  good  when  their  sales  topped 
all  other  breeds  in  the  county  so  far 
this  season. 

Plummer  McCulloch 


Alarmed  by  attacks  of  rabid  foxes, 
farmers  of  Wyoming  and  surround¬ 
ing  counties,  featured  a  discussion  of 
this  problem  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Tunkhannock  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Cooperative,  at  Tunk¬ 
hannock.  Destruction  of  cats  and 
dogs,  vaccination  of  farms  animals, 
and  constant  vigilance  against  the 
marauding  foxes,  many  of  which  are 
infected  with  rabies,  were  some  of 
the  suggestions  advanced.  Dr.  Guy 
M.  Graybill,'  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  held  out  the  hope 
also  that  the  foxes  may  help  to  solve 
the  problem  themselves  by  killing 
off  each  other.  A  woman  was  fatally 
bitten  by  a  rabid  fox  not  long  ago 
near  her  Dallas,  Luzerne  County, 
home.  Farmers  have  been  molested, 
and  many  of  them  have  lost  live¬ 
stock  through  attack  by  foxes.  Foxes, 
corralled  in  the  area  and  sold  for 
hunt  purposes,  have  spread  the  in¬ 
fection  into  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  particularly  in  Chester 
County. 

The  cooperative  elected  Donald 
Williams  and  Herbert  Hunter,  both 
Tunkhannock,  and  Clayton  Sharpe, 
Mehoopany,  directors.  Mr.  Williams 
is  president,  A.  F.  Halleck,  Lacey- 
ville,  vice-pres.,  and  John  B.  Henn¬ 
ing,  Tunkhannock,  secy,-treas. 

John  Griffith,  Meshoppen,  won  a 
dairy  heifer,  and  Stanley  Allen, 
Noxen,  (both  Wyoming  County),  a 
$25  U.  S.  Defense  bond.  Nearly  1,000 
farmers  and  their  wives  attended 
the  meeting. 


The  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  ordered  strict  quarantine 
regulations  placed  on  all  cattle  or 
other  animals  found  to  be  infected 
with  a  transmissible  disease  known 
as  stomatitis.  Reason  for  the  action 
is  that  stomatitis  symptoms  are  very 
similar  to  those  associated  with  foot 
and  mouth  disease.  Trained  veterin¬ 
arians  will  make  an  accurate  diag¬ 
nosis  in  every  case  where  either  dis¬ 
ease  is  suspected.  While  stomatitis 
has  been  know  to  exist  and  has  been 
controlled  in  a  relatively  few  cattle 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  new  step  is 
taken  as  an  extra  precautionary 
measure.  Veterinarians  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  report  all  cases  to  the 
Department. 

Both  foot  and  mouth  and  stoma¬ 
titis  diseases  cause  blisters  and  leave 
red  marks  in  the  mouth,  making  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  difference 
in  the  diseases  in  that  respect.  In 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  mouth  blis¬ 
ters  are  accompanied  by  similar 
eruptions  on  the  udders  of  cows  and 
on  the  skin  between  and  above  lower 
part  of  the  hoof.  Foot  afflictions  or 
lameness  seldom  accompany  stoma¬ 
titis. 


John  H.  Anderson,  New  Park,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  York 
County  Fruit  Growers  Assn.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Henry  Yohe,  Spring  Grove. 
Others  named  at  the  recent  annual 
elections  are:  vice-president,  Robert 
Kauffman,  York;  secy.,  George  A. 
Goodling,  Loganville;  treas.,  Kenneth 
Bear,  Mt.  Wolf.  Directors  include,  m 
addition  to  the  officers,  Ervin  Light- 
ner,  York;  Guy  Allen,  New  Park; 
Clay  Shaw,  Stewartstown;  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Lieber  knight,  Mt.  Wolf.  The 
association  voted  to  request  canners 
to  set  a  price  on  fruit  prior  to  its 
shipment  to  canneries,  and  payment 
of  premium  prices  on  all  apples  two 
and  one  half  inches  and  up. 


A  three-day  course  covering  the 

breeding,  feeding  and  management 

of  sheep  will  be  given  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  from  April 
8  to  April  10.  Some  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  fitting  and  showing  or 
sheep,  along  with  the  problems  ot 
shearing  and  care  of  the  wool.  As 
the  quota  for  the  course  is  limited, 
applications  should  be  sent  m 
promptly  to  A.  Leland  Beam,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Short  Courses,  State  College, 
Pa.  N.  M.  Eberly 
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This  Savings  Bank  has  an¬ 
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Less  Subsidies  in  Exchange  for  Less  Government  Control  •  •  • 
Reasons  for  Less  Planned  Acreage  of  Feed  Grains 


During  recent  weeks  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  National 
Grange  have  been  presenting  in  very 
small  pieces  a  very  complete  picture 
of  opposition  to  both  Government 
help  and  Government  interference  in 
the  field  of  farming.  The  picture 
comes  completely  into  focus  only 
when  the  testimony  of  the  two  groups 
before  various  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  at  various  times  is  considered 
all  at  once. 

To  begin  with,  leaders  of  both  or¬ 
ganizations  in  recent  months  have 
been  talking  more  and  more  seriously 
about  ending  price  supports  except 
during  times  of  outright  emergency. 
As  for  the  Farm  Bureau,  during 
recent  weeks  alone  it  has  asked  dif¬ 
ferent  Congressional  Committees  to 
cut  appropriations  for  Federal  aid  to 
roadbuilding,  including  rural  roads; 
has  thrown  its  weight  against  a 
Federal  law  to  aid  bankrupt  farmers; 
has  asked  that  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  appropriations  be  cut  all 
down  the  line  with  only  two  excep¬ 
tions;  and  has  demanded  an  end  to 
wage  and  price  control  programs.  The 
Farm  Bureau,  however,  has  asked 
that  imports  of  fats  and  oils,  includ¬ 
ing  butter  and  cheese,  continue  to 
be  banned  by  Congressional  action. 

The  Grange  has  been  only  slightly 
less  consistent.  It  has  asked  for  cuts 
in  USDA  appropriations,  though  not 
such  deep  ones,  and  has  agreed  that 
the  Government’s  roadbuilding  help 
could  well  be  reduced.  It  has  not 
asked  for  outright  repeal  of  the  price 
and  wage  control  programs,  but  has 
requested  a  specific  formula  in  the 
law  to  force  decontrol  of  commodities 
when  prices  drop  below  certain  levels. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  business  and 
labor  groups  to  ask  for  less  Govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  their  activi¬ 
ties,  but  these  demands  are  usually 
accompanie.d  by  requests  for  help 
from  the  Government.  The  two 
largest  farm  organizations  are  setting 
a  precedent  by  saying,  in  effect, 
“we’ll  be  glad  to  do  without  your 
help  in  order  to  escape  your  dicta¬ 
tion.” 

❖  ❖  Jfc  % 

The  Farm  Bureau  asked  that  the 
soil  conservation  payments  program 
be  cut  from  a  requested  $256.5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $156.5  million.  The  Grange 
asked  that  it  be  ended  completely. 
This  program,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program 
which  does  not  entail  direct  payments 
to  farmers,  would  suffer  the  largest 
slash  recommended  by  either  farm 
organization. 

The  payments  program  was  in 
some  danger  in  another  direction, 
and  probably  just  as  much  danger  as 
from  the  farm  organization  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  program  must  be 
renewed  by  specific  act  of  Congress 
each  two  years,  and  its  current  lease 
on  life  is  up  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  asked 
that  Congress  pass  a  bill  making  soil 
conservation  payments  permanent, 
but  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
killed  the  USDA  bill  and  substituted 
a  measure  providing  merely  another 
twp  years’  extension.  The  session 
has  probably  passed  the  half-way 
mark,  barring  international  emerg¬ 
ency,  and  the  extension  will  first  have 
to  pass  the  Senate,  then  run  the 
gauntlet  of  House  Agriculture  and 
Rules  Committees,  and  finally  pass 
the  House.  A  long  way  to  go  in  a 
short  time. 

It  seems  most  probable,  regardless, 
that  when  this  Congress  finally  ad¬ 
journs,  it  will  have  passed  the  bill 
extending  the  program  and  that  it 
will  have  appropriated  far  more  than 
even  the  Farm  Bureau  suggests  .  .  . 
probably  not  much  under  the  $256.5 
million  request. 

*  ^  *  St  # 

Last  month’s  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  report  on  prospective  plant¬ 
ings  threw  a  bombshell  into  an  al¬ 
ready  confused  Washington  picture 
with  about  the  only  clear  conclusion 
a  certainty  that  dairy,  poultry-egg  and 
livestock  producers  will  suffer  unless 


farmers  plant  more  feed  grains  than 
they  now  intend.  The  report  showed 
that  farmers  plan  to  employ  seven 
and  a  half  million  fewer  acres  than 
USDA  goals  on  the  crops  covered  by 
the  report,  a  decrease  of  a  million 
acres  from  last  year.  Feed  gains 
accounted  for  more  than  the  total 
disparity,  the  aggregate  of  other 
crops  exceeding  the  goal  acreage. 
Corn  was  due  to  be  under  by  five 
million  acres  and  the  other  feed 
grains  by  four  million.  Potatoes 
were  down  by  seven  per  cent  from 
the  goal. 

There  were  many  comments  around 
Washington  as  to  causes  and  possible 
cures.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
cited  farm  labor  shortages  as  a  large 
factor  in  holding  down  acreages.  Rep. 
Tom  Abernethy  (D.,  Miss),  agreeing, 
asked  House  Agriculture  Committee 
chairman  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D. 
N.C.)  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  respect  to  securing 
adequate  supplies  of  farm  labor. 

Sen.  William  Langer  (R.,  N.D.) 
has  blamed  the  draft  for  much  of  the 
difficulties  with  farm  manpower,  but 
draft  director  Hershey  had  in  the 
same  month  finally  issued  an  order 
long  sought  by  farm  organizations 
under  which  local  draft  boards  must 
consult  with  local  officials  in  touch 
with  the  farm  manpower  situations 
in  the  various  areas. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.,  N.D.)  took 
the  position  that  several  factors  en¬ 
tered  into  the  discouraging  crop  pros¬ 
pect  reported,  including  manpower 
shortages,  uncertainty  about  future 
economic  conditions  and  Government 
policies.  But  he  agreed  with  several 
other  legislators  in  his  main  poinjt, 
“lack  of  fair  treatment  for  farmers.” 
Part  of  this  lack  was  in  a  so-called 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  stock¬ 
piling.  The  Government  stores  up 
metals,  minerals  and  chemicals  and 
does  so  without  affecting  the  prices. 
It  also  seeks  to  store  up  supplies  of 
farm  commodities,  but  permits  these 
stores  to  drag  down  market  prices, 
according  to  the  North  Dakota  Re¬ 
publican. 

But  the  heaviest  factor,  according 
to  Young  and  many  other  lawmakers, 
is  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  next 
year  a  new  and  lower  parity  goes  into 
effect  for  most  storeable  farm  com¬ 
modities,  and  particularly  the  feed 
grains.  Under  the  “modernized” 
parity  which  uses  a  moving  10-year 
average  of  prices,  large  production  in 
this  or  any  other  year  which  results 
in  lower  market  prices  would  cut  the 
lower  parity  still  lower  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  So,  Young  says,  farmers 
would  be  cutting  their  own  throats  by 
large  feed-grain  production. 

He  believes  that  farmers,  regard¬ 
less  of  prices,  manpower  shortages  or 
anything  else,  would  manage  to  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  limit  if  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  the  nation  was  actually  en¬ 
dangered.  But  they  are  confused 
and  unsure  of  how  real  the  emergency 
actually  is  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
know  that  large  crops  could  hurt  their 
prices.  Young  believes  that  the  crop 
report  has  infinitely  strengthened 
chances  for  his  bill  making  the 
present  parity  for  feed  grains  per¬ 
manent. 

Rep.  Clifford  Hope  (R.,  Kans.)  as¬ 
cribes  the  relatively  low  acreages  to 
the  poor  relationship  between  prices 
of  things  farmers  sell  and  prices  of 
things  they  must  buy,  and  which  has 
brought  frightening  drops  in  the 
parity  ratio  in  recent  months. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
are  frankly  gloomy,  though  they  have 
started  a  nationwide  campaign  to  get 
more  feed  grains  planted.  They  think 
chances  are  good  on  grain  sorghums, 
poor  on  corn,  impossible  on  barley. 

To  avert  the  desperate  situation  in 
the  livestock,  poultry-egg,  and  dairy 
industries,  they  are  hoping  that  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  feed  deficit  areas  will  be 
alarmed  by  the  report  to  the  extent 
of  planting  at  least  a  part  of  their 
own  requirements. 

Harry  Lando 
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A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  tao- 
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the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
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The  Miracle  of  Easter 

EASTER,  1952,  dawns  upon  a  world  that 
sorely  needs  to  be  reminded  of  its 
spiritual  potentialities.  We  have  lived  under 
anxious  conditions  for  more  years  than  we 
care  to  recall.  The  increasingly  rapid  means 
of  communication  and  our  nation’s  active 
participation  in  world  affairs,  have  brought 
the  world  to  the  very  doorstep  of  each  one 
of  us.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  all  of  the 
world’s  problems  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  lap  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  told  that  the  old  standards  do  not 
fit  modern  circumstances  and  that  old  axioms 
no  longer  apply  to  modern  conditions.  We  are 
taught  that  all  defections  of  conduct  and 
morals  are  excusable  on  grounds  of  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  social  and  economic  realms.  It  is 
this  kind  of  wrong  thinking  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  has  churned  up  today’s  foment. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  man  is 
losing  all  sense  of  personal  responsiblity  and 
we,  here  in  America,  gradually  becoming 
more  susceptible  to  the  same  weakness,  are 
now  being  asked  to  solve  the  problems  that 
flow  from  this  very  weakness. 

The  solution  rests  solely  with  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Fortunately,  men  of  stature  and  integrity 
are  coming  to  realize  that  man  can  find  a  fully 
rounded  life  only  as  he  returns  to  his  spiritual 
ideals.  The  “live  by  bread  alone”  philosophy 
offers  but  little  solace. 

The  value  of  Easter,  then  is  this:  Man,  con¬ 
fused  with  the  complexities  of  his  world,  is 
brought  once  again  face  to  face  with  the 
truth  that  he  is  more  than  a  fleeting  shadow 
cast  across  the  immensities  of  the  universe. 
Man  is  important  enough  that  “God  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world.” 

There  is  no  other  system  of  philosophy  in 
the  world  wherein  man  is  so  highly  valued, 
for  when  a  society  once  abandons  its  religious 
convictions,  it  will,  without  question,  lose  its 
sense  of  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  Man 
then  becomes  the  chattel  of  the  state  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  so-called  economic  security 
which  actually  is  slavery. 

The  only  weapon  with  which  man  can 
sucessfully  challenge  and  combat  so  benumb¬ 
ing  a  system  is  the  conviction  that  he  has 
been  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his 
Creator  whose  every  act  embodied  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  supreme  value  of  the  individual. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  end  of 
His  road  was  a  cross  —  an  undeserved,  igno¬ 
minious  death.  They  are  wrong.  It  is  Easter 
morning!  And,  because  of  his  faith  in  the 
miracle  of  Easter,  man  may  dare  to  believe 
that  his  own  life  is  of  greatest  value  to  his 
Creator.  And  he  will  dare  to  believe  that  God 
still  guides  the  destinities  of  mankind  because 
“God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  con¬ 
demn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
Him  might  be  saved.” 


Tune  Up  the  Farm  Machinery 

THE  proper  time  to  check  the  tractor  and 
all  farm  equipment  and  trucks  is  before 
the  rush  of  the  new  crop  year  starts.  If  this 


is  done,  it  will  mean  that  the  life  span  which 
has  been  built  into  such  equipment  will  be 
greatly  prolonged.  No  other  farm  chore  will 
render  such  a  great  return  as  the  time  taken 
to  check  carefully  the  farm  machinery. 

A  good  set  of  wrenches  is  needed  for 
tightening  nuts,  bolts  and  capscrews.  The 
proper  grade  of  oil  and  grease  should  be  used 
and  all  friction  points  should  be  checked, 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Water,  fuel  and  air  cleaners  need  a 
routine  checking,  as  well  as  the  fan  belt  and 
other  main  adjustments,  including  the  battery 
and  oil  levels  in  the  transmission.  A  check  for 
wear  of  valves,  rings,  pistons  and  bearings 
should  be  done  periodically.  Maintenance  of 
the  cooling  system  consists  mainly  of  making 
sure  that  nothing  interferes  with  the  flow  of 
the  fluid  and  air.  The  system  should  be 
drained  and  flushed  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of 
rust,  scale  and  corrosives. 

All  hose  connections  should  be  examined 
for  wear  and  leaks.  Water  pump  adjustments 
should  be  made  if  necessary  and  the  connec¬ 
tions  tightened.  The  thermostat  should  also 
be  checked.  If  the  water  in  the  radiator  warms 
up  as  quickly  as  that  in  the  cylinder  head, 
the  thermostat  is  stuck  open.  If  the  water  in 
the  engine  becomes  extremely  hot  while  the 
water  in  the  radiator  stays  cold,  then  the 
thermostat  is  stuck  closed. 

The  electric  system,  including  the  battery, 
wires,  starting  motor,  generator  and  lights 
need  to  be  thoroughly  inspected.  Make  any 

needed  adjustment  of  the  brushes  in  the 

generator  as  directed  by  the  manufacturer. 
Trace  all  wires  looking  for  breaks  and  loose 
connections.  It  is  better  to  replace  wire  than 
to  join  the  ends  and  wrap  them  with  friction 
tape. 

Tires,  of  course,  need  frequent  inspection 
for  the  maintenance  of  correct  pressure  as 
well  as  observing  any  cuts  and  bruises.  If  a 

cut  has  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the  tire, 

repairs  should  be  made  immediately  to  avoid 
further  damage  or  destruction. 

Spring  work  is  close  upon  us  and  it  will  be 
done  more  efficiently  —  as  will  Summer  and 
Fall  work,  too  —  if  time  is  taken  out  now  to 
tune  up  our  farm  machinery. 


Happy  Anniversary 

IF  one  wants  proof  that  bona  fide  farm  co¬ 
operation  really  pays  off  for  the  members^ 
we  cite  the  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative 
Farmers  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Starting  in  August,  1934,  with  320  members 
and  handling  3%  million  pounds  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year,  Lehigh  Valley  now  boasts 
a  membership  of  2,168  who  delivered  110 
million  pounds  in  the  past  year.  Dollar  sales 
in  1935  totalled  $100,500.  For  the  year  ended 
Jaunary  31,  1952,  gross  sales  were  $9,200,000. 

In  addition,  the  cooperative  has  one  of  the 
most  modern  milk  plants  in  the  country,  with 
improvements  constantly  being  added.  It  also 
maintains  a  breeding  farm  with  31  outstand¬ 
ing  bulls. 

More  than  700  members  with  their  families 
attended  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  last 
month.  It  was  a  real  farmers’  get-together 
because  these  men  and  women  know  that 
their  cooperative  is  their  business  and  that 
they  have  had  an  active  hand  in  building  it 
to  its  great  success. 

Lehigh  Valley  is  truly  “The  Dairy  That 
Farmers  Built.”  A  testimonial  to  real  grass 
roots  in  action,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  “Happy  Anniversary”  to  LVCF. 


Pipeline  Bills  Before  Governor 

THE  New  York  State  Legislature  has  ap¬ 
proved  bills  affecting  the  construction  and 
operation  of  natural  gas  pipelines  in  this  State, 
and  they  are  now  before  the  Governor  for 
signature. 

Briefly,  these  bills,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Williamson  and  Assemblyman  Stephens,  ac¬ 
complish  the  following:  (1)  Make  gas  pipe¬ 
line  companies  subject  to  the  Transportation 
Corporations  Law,  as  they  should  be;  (2) 
Make  the  same  law  applicable  to  foreign 
(non-New  York)  pipeline  corporations  as  well 
as  to  domestic  corporations;  (3)  Impose  a  duty 
on  pipeline  companies  to  obtain  a  certificate 
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of  public  safety  from  the  Public  Service 
Commission  before  instituting  condemnation 
proceedings;  (4)  Limit  the  width  of  a  gas 
pipeline  right-of-way  to  12  feet  in  residence 
zones  and  in  counties  with  half  a  million  popu¬ 
lations  unless  the  local  authorities  permit 
otherwise. 

Before  acting  on  these  bills,  it  is  hoped  that 
Governor  Dewey  will  take  time  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  tactics  and  procedures 
adopted  to  date  by  these  pipeline  companies, 
all  in  derogation  and  violation  of  the  rights 
of  property  owners.  The  Williamson-Stephens 
bills  are  not  designed  to  prevent  the  instal¬ 
lation  or  operation  of  gas  pipelines,  but  solely 
to  safeguard  the  property  and  person  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  Measured  by  these  stand¬ 
ards,  these  bills  are  worthy  of  prompt  en¬ 
actment  into  law. 

INJUNCTION  PROCEEDINGS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

In  New  Jersey  the  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Township  has  instituted  proceedings  against 
Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Company  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  company  from  lay¬ 
ing  its  lines  or  buying  up  rights-of-way  in 
violation  of  local  zoning  ordinances.  The 
matter  is  now  before  the  Superior  Court. 


A  Good  Milk  Measure 

AFTER  a  fight  going  back  13  years,  a  bill 
to  amend  Section  258— j  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  has  finally  been  approved 
by  the  Legislature  and  awaits  action  by 
Governor  Dewey. 

Section  258-j  is  the  statute  which  prohibits 
a  dairy  farmer  from  changing  from  one  milk 
plant  to  another  unless  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that  the  market 
served  by  the  new  dealer  needs  more  milk 
and  the  market  served  by  the  old  dealer 
does  not  need  as  much  milk.  No  duty  is  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Commissioner  to  explain  his 
decision  or  furnish  any  reasons. 

Because  Section  258-j  has  always  been 
helpful  to  the  big  milk  dealer  monopoly  m 
keeping  a  dairyman  chained  to  one  plant, 
Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  of  St.  Lawrence 
County  fought  for  many  years  to  change  the 
law.  After  her  retirement,  her  son  and 
successor,  Senator  Paul  Graves,  took  up  the 
cudgels.  Finally,  this  year,  with  the  assistance 
of  Assemblyman  Robert  Main  of  Franklin 
County,  he  was  able  to  obtain  legislative  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  bill  to  amend  Section  258-j  by 
placing  the  burden  on  the  Commissoner  to 
prove  at  a  hearing  that  such  a  transfer  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  Thus  the  dairy  farmer 
is  furnished  with  the  protection  to  which  he 
is  entitled  and  which  he  has  never  before 
received. 

The  Graves-Main  Bill  is  a  good  bill.  The  big 
dealers  are  against  it.  They  want  it  vetoed. 
Dairy  farmers  are  for  it.  They  want  the 
Governor  to  sign  it.  We  hope  he  will. 


Seed  for  the  Garden 

THE  Geneva  Station  reports  that  seeds  for 
the  home  vegetable  garden  of  good  quality 
and  of  the  many  excellent  new  varieties  and 
old  favorites  are  in  ample  supply  to  meet  all 
needs  for  spring  planting. 

With  this  year’s  high  food  prices,  many  home 
owners  will  depend  more  than  ever  on  the 
home  garden  for  fresh  vegetables  and  some 
surplus  for  canning  or  freezing.  Hence,  the 
assurance  of  a  good  seed  supply  is  most  wel¬ 
come  news. 

Laboratory  and  field  testing  carried  on  at 
the  Geneva  Station  under  the  seed  inspection 
and  control  law  have  driven  most  of  the  un¬ 
reliable  seed  packeters  out  of  the  markets 
in  New  York,  and  consequently  seed  can  now 
be  bought  in  New  York  State  with  consider¬ 
able  assurance  of  its  high  quality.  This  is 
fortunate  for  there  is  every  indication  that 
there  will  be  increasing  interest  in  home 
gardening  this  Spring  as  a  precaution  against 
future  needs  and  as  a  worthwhile  economy 
measure. 


“Be  not  affrighted:  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
which  was  crucified:  he  is  risen;  he  is  not  here; 
behold  the  place  where  they  laid  him.”  —  Mark 
16:6. 
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You  can  cultivate  better 

with  a  McCormick  Farmall  Super  C 


Of  course  you  want  to  do  better  work,  and  you  can,  with  a  Farmall 
Super  C.  The  sturdy  two-row  cultivator  is  mounted  far  forward  —  for 
better  control.  The  rotary  hoe  and  weeder-mulcher  attachments  break 
the  crust  to  kill  small  weeds  at  five  miles  per  hour.  You  look  ahead  to 
see  the  row  clearly.  Big  bearing  surfaces  hold  the  cultivator  gangs  firmly 
in  position  for  close  work.  Whether  working  deep  or  shallow,  shovels 
or  sweeps  stay  level  from  front  to  rear. 


You  cultivate  better,  because  a  Super  C  tractor  is  so  easy  to  operate  — 
the  cultivator  is  so  easy  to  control  —  to  adjust.  In  cross-cultivating  or 
working  rough  fields  —  you’ll  like  the  big-diameter  tires  that  absorb  jar. 
Double  disc  brakes  make  pinpoint  turns  easy.  The  18-inch  steering  wheel 
turns  lightly  —  you  follow  contoured  rows  easily.  With  two-way  Farmall 
Touch-Control  you  raise  or  lower  the  gangs,  use  either  delayed  or  selective 
lift,  and  have  down-pressure  to  maintain  constant  cultivating  depth. 


At  lay-by  time,  you  have  233/s  inch  clearance  under  the  rear  axle 
and  more  under  the  cultivator  frame  — to  cultivate  tall  crops  without 
damage.  You  can  cultivate  fast,  because  spring  pressure  rods  and  spring 
trips  prevent  damage  to  the  sweeps.  You  can  side-dress  fertilizer  any 
time  you  wish  — with  the  fertilizer  attachment  that  applies  from  40  to 
1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  from  the  big  hoppers. 


Here  is  why  a  Farmall  Super  C  is  the  most  flexible  tractor  you  can 
buy  for  cultivating.  The  regular  two-row  cultivator  adjusts  easily  to 
handle  rows  from  28  to  48  inches.  There’s  also  a  cultivator  for  working 
four  or  six  rows  of  beets,  beans  or  vegetables  in  a  wide  variety  of  row 
spacings.  The  tractor  wheels  will  adjust  from  48  to  80  inches  with  the 
regular  axle,  up  to  100  inches  with  special  axle. 


You  can  cultivate  35  acres  a  day  —  on  a  tank  of  gas,  with  the  Farmall  Super  C.  See 
your  International  Harvester  dealer.  He  will  be  glad  to  help  you  Prove  to  Yourself  that 
you  can  cultivate  any  row  crop  better  with  a  Super  C  than  withJany  other  two-plow 
tractor  you  can  buy. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

Internationa!  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 

Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  111. 


HARVEST  || 

and  sell 


YOUR  SCRAP 
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*Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  hy  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
created  CAF-STAR.  When  the  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth  — and  at  a  big 
saving.  We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR. 


Cordially, 


Just  mix  CAF  -  STAR 

with  water  and  feed  quart 
for  quart  instead  of  milk. 
The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month. 

Buy  at  your  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25-lb.  metal  pails, 
25-1K  bags  or  100-lb. 
(economy)  bags. 

AUREOMYCIN -ANTIBIOTIC 
Feed  Supplement — Now  Added 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production: 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

Ask  for 'DAWNWOOD  FARMS* 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  16,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  Increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

_________________  P.  O.  Address.  — 


My  name. 
I  raise _ 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is. 


I 

P 

! 


P.  O.  Address. 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


In  order  to  avoid  a  summer  slump 
in  milk  production,  it  is  necssary  to 
make  plans  for  its  prevention  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  the  cows  hit 
grass  in  the  Spring.  The  principal 
reason  that  cows  suffer  declines  in 
their  milk  production,  Starting  in 
midsummer,  is  that  they  simply  do 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  spring  freshen¬ 
ing  cows  and  heifers.  The  fact  that 
they  are  reaching  the  peak  of  their 
lactation  in  the  summer  months 
makes  their  need  for  a  corresponding 
high  plane  of  nutrition  highly  im¬ 
perative. 

The  degree  to  which  a  potential 
high  producing  dairy  cow  will  de¬ 
cline  in  her  milk  yield  on  poor 
pasture  will  depend  considerably  on 
her  fleshing  condition  when  placed 
on  pasture.  The  maternal  instinct  has 
been  so  highly  developed  in  good 
dairy  cows,  by  selective  breeding, 
that  they  will  usually  continue  to 
yield  fairly  well  for  a  time  even 
though  underfed,  provided  they  are 
not  thin  to  start  with.  This  means 
that  they  will  milk  the  flesh  and  fat 
right  off  their  bones  and  put  it  in 
the  pail  as  long  as  it  is  available. 

Naturally,  however,  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
When  this  situation  does  occur,  it 
simply  means  that  the  cow  will 
have  to  build  her  bodyweight  up  to 
its  former  normal  before  she  can 
ever  again  reach  her  top  level-  of 
production.  Not  only  is  this  expen¬ 
sive,  it  is  likewise  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  animal. 

Body  Condition  and  Bloat 

Reports  from  various  State  sta¬ 
tions  show  conclusively  that  the  most 
important  single  factor  for  the  con¬ 
trol  and  prevention  of  pasture  bloat 
is  to  have  the  cows  in  good  fleshing 
condition  when  they  are  first  turned 
on  grass.  The  reason  is  that,  if  the 
cows  are  thin  from  being  fed  in¬ 
adequately  during  the  Winter,  they 
will  gorge  themselves  on  the  lush 
growth.  There  is  considerable  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  bloat 
but,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  animal’s 
paunch  becomes  distended  with  gas 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  causes  much 
distress  and  may  result  in  death. 

There  are  likewise  many  beliefs 
and  practices  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  pasture  bloat.  One  thing, 
though,  is  sure:  what  will  work  on 
one  farm  and  with  one  herd  of  cows 
will  not  give  the  same  favorable  re¬ 
sults  on  another  place.  Even  on  the 
same  pasture  some  cows  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  bloat  than  others. 
These  differences  and  physiologic 
variations  may  be  due  to  several 
factors,  such  as  body  condition, 
health  and  other  individual  factors. 

About  all  that  a  farmer  can  do 


then  is  to  consider  the  various  ways 
of  preventing  bloat  and  use  those 
which  seem  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  best  suited  to  his  particular 
conditions.  As  mentioned,  one  of  the 
best  means  is  to  have  the  cows  in 
good  rig  when  they  first  hit  grass. 

Probably  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  controlling  factor  is  the  kind 
of  early  pasturage  used.  Reports 
from  some  sections  show  that,  when 
cows  are  grazed  on  herbage  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  acreage  seeding  of 
12  pounds  of  bromegrass  and  eight 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  they  seldom  suffer 
from  bloat,  due  to  the  high  fiber 
content  of  the  bromegrass.  On  the 
other  hand,  alfalfa  and  the  clovers, 
either  alone  or  together,  are  bad 
offenders  for  causing  pasture  bloat. 
If  fiber  will  prevent  bloat,  it  would 
seem  that  the  answer  is  easy:  just 
make  the  cows  eat  some  coarse 
roughage  as  well  as  grass.  The  point 
is,  though,  that  once  the  cows  have 
tasted  new  grass,  they  will  eat  little 
if  any  of  those  old  cornstalks  and 
straw.  And  who  can  blame  them?  It 
is  a  good  deal  like  getting  the 
children  to  eat  their  spinach  when 
all  that  good  strawberry  jam  is  sit¬ 
ting  there  right  before  them.  But 
when  the  bromegrass  is  mixed  in 
and  growing,  fresh  and  green,  along 
with  the  legumes  and  other  grasses, 
it  tastes  equally  good,  and  the  graz¬ 
ing  animals  will  get  enough  of  its 
coarse  fiber  inside  them  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  bloating  gases. 

Tests  have  shown  that  there  are 
several  gases  generated  by  fermen¬ 
tation  in  cases  of  bloat.  Some  of 
them  are  poisonous,  such  as  hydro¬ 
gen  sulfide  and  carbon  monoxide, 
and  these  can  result  in  death  to  the 
animal  afflicted.  English  scientists 
have  also  recently  established  that 
there  is  sufficient  hydrocyanic  acid 
present  in  the  clovers,  when  eaten 
in  relatively  large  amounts  in  their 
fresh  green  state,  to  temporarily 
paralize  the  paunch  muscles.  When 
this  occurs,  it  prevents  belching 
with  consequent  accumulation  of  the 
various  gases  involved. 

There  are  several  measures  of  pre¬ 
vention  which  can  be  tried  where 
bloat  is  a  pasture  problem.  One  high¬ 
ly  successful  procedure  is  to  place 
a  self-feeder  between  the  barn  and 
pasture.  Keep  this  well  filled  with 
corn-and-cob  meal,  and  allow  the 
animals  to  eat  their  fill  of  this  pala¬ 
table  high  fiber  feed  as  they  go  to 
pasture.  Keeping  a  rack  full  of  good 
quality  hay  on  pasture  may  also 
help,  as  well  as  some  straw  and 
cornstalks  scattered  around.  Let  the 
herd  have  free  and  constant  access 
to  salt  at  all  times.  Getting  the 
cattle  gradually  accustomed  to  grass 
is  another  method.  Allow  them  only 
(Continued  on  Page  276) 
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Consignors 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

ENROLL  EARLV1 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


SWINE 

GRAIN  FED  PIGS  and  SHOATS,  mostly  Poland 

Chind  Berkshires  Cross.  Six  weeks  $9.00.  8  weeks 
$10,  10  weeks,  $12.  Crated  F.  0.  B.  here,  cas¬ 

trated,  serum  only  vaccinated.  Some  WHITES, 
DUROCS,  HAMPSHIRES.  SHOATS  50  to  100  pounds 
at  $16  to  $21  each  in  truck  load  lots.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  arrival  or  return  them  C.O.D.  State 
substitute  breed  acceptable  for  more  prompt  shipment. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Jr. 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &.  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
_ O.  I.  C.  CROSSED. _ 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2992  DUNLEKR  RD-,  BALTIMORE  22,  MP. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


1  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

=  Saturday,  April  1 9th ,  1  :QO  P*  /If. 


=  FAIRGROUNDS 


PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK  = 


CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


For  Sale  BOARS,  GILTS  also  6-8  weeks  PIGS. 
S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 

TAMWORTHS  —  LE A N - M EAT-T Y P E  SWINE 

THAT  GROW  FASTER,  CHEAPER. 

PINE  VIEW  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 
FOR  SALE:  SERVICE  BOARS  AND  FALL 
GILTS.  CLIFFORD  LE  VAN, 

ROUTE  I,  _ MILTON,  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  November  Pigs,  Boars  or 

Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 
TAMWORTH  HOGS  —  The  Pure  Bacon  Breed,  for 
Lean  Meat.  Young  Breeding  Stock  at  Farmers  Prices. 
BREEZEWOOD  FARM,  E.  PALESTINE  II,  OHIO 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS-  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  Are  The  Best  For  Lean  Meat. 

B.  ROBAK, _ MILTON,  DELAWARE 

_ RABBITS _ 

Purebred  English  Angora  Rabbits 

MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN,  PENNA. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES, 


TEN  WEEKS  $3.00;  TRIOS  $8.50. 

CARL  EGGE,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS  VERMONT 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


|  ANGUS  HEREFORD  SHORTHORNS  | 

—  All  cattle  approved  by  a  selection  committee.  They  come  from  18  counties.  ~ 

—  Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspected  from  10  o’clock  sale  day.  ZZ 

=  95  —  YEARLINGS,  TWO  YEAR  OLDS  &  YOUNG  HERD  BULLS  —  95  E 
E  Mostly  open  —  Some  of  older  ones  bred.  T.  B.  free  —  Vaccinated  for  E 
E  Bang’s  Disease.  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  = 

E  Sale  Sponsored  by  E 

N.  Y.  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDERS  &  BREEDERS  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT.  “ 

=  ROBERT  WATSON  —  CLYDE  ,N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER  E 

E  HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER  = 

E  Write  to  New  York  State  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager  for  free  catalog.  E 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
250  YEARLING  BULLS  IS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  at  Auction 

MONDAY,  APRIL  21st 

II  :30  A.  M.  AT 

Laurel  Ridge  Farm 

LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

66  HEAD  REG.  BROWN  SWISS  66 

T.  B.  ACCREDITED  —  BANGS  CERTIFIED 
BANGS  VACCINATED 

The  Laurel  Ridge  herd  —  Remy  Morosani, 
Owner  —  will  be  completely  dispersed  under 
cover  at  the  farm.  Outstanding  females  include 
the  Excellent,  National  Champion  TSCHXERVA, 
and  10  daughters  of  Colonel  Harry.  Selling 
Victory  of  Laurel  Ridge,  bom  5/8/45,  proven 
son  of  Colonel  Harry. 

Animals  of  all  ages  —  male  and  female. 

Sale  Managed  by  and  Catalog  from  — 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN  •Lake  Mills,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FLEM.  GIANTS:  Fine  sturdy  husky  lively  6  wks.  old. 
$2  ea.  ship  now.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.Y. 

_ PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  DOES-^ 

BRED.  PRICE  $7.00  EACH. 

u  ST.  " 


FRANK  GATES,  1168  R I  CHARI 


ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  and  SHEPHERD  purebreds  crossed.  Regis¬ 

tered  Collie  Male  and  a  purebred  English  Shepherd 
female,  both  are  great  cattle  dogs.  These  will  make 
top  for  the  farmer  who  wants  only  the  best. 
We  guarantee  to  please  you  100%.  We  ship  pre¬ 
paid.  A  self  addressed  stamped  envelope  please. 
V.  M.  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN!  NEW  YORK 


-  BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Registered  A.K.C.  with  papers.  Five  weeks.  Dam 
In  Lady  Jessica.  Sired  by  Michael  Kinvarra  O’Marra. 
Sire  in  Champion  Tyronne  Farm,  Malone  II. 

THE  REVEREND  GALEN  E.  RUSSELL, 

612  Pequot  Rd.,  Southport,  Conn.  Tel.  Fairfield  9-0428 

Beautiful,  Temperament,  Intelligent.  Flashy,  Big 

Bones,  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  A,  K.  C.  PUPPIES. 
Wonderful  dispositions,  love  children.  High  Brook, 

Dornwald,  LaSalle  Breeding. 

ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 


BORDER  COLLIE 


Eight  months  old,  partly  broken  on  Cows  and  Sheep. 
Sired  by  our  own  working  Border  Collie. 
Telephone  Cicero  2316 

FRED  ZAUTNER,  R.  D. _ BREWERTON,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
Four  Months  Old.  Ready  to  Start  Training. 
NOW,  $25.00. 

JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


GUERNSEY  SALES 

APRIL  19  at  12:30,  CORBETT  FARM  DISPERSAL, 
Stanfordvilie,  N.  Y.  58  pure  bred,  accredited. 
APRIL  29  —  12:30,  EASTERN  STATES,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  GUERNSEY  SIRE  SALE  —  21  finest 
young  bulls,  mostly  service  age.  NEW  ENGLAND 
GUERNSEY  SALE  —  43  cows  fresh  or  close,  bred 
heifers  from  leading  Guernsey  herds. 

Catalogs  At  Sales  Or  Write. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers, 
SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y.  and  CORDAVII.LE,  MASS. 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

Born  March  9,  1951.  Three  generations  of  sires  have 
good  favorable  proof.  Dam  4  A.  R.  records  over  500 
lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  (2X)  Price  and  Pedigree  on 
request.  Also  HEIFER  CALVES. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  BRED  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE _ 

Western  New  York 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

Erie  Co.  Fair  Grounds 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  April  12 
49  FEMALES,  4  BULLS 
Educational  program  10:30,  Lunch 
available  at  noon,  Sale  1  P.  M.  For 
catalogues  C.  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.Y. 

WE  OFFER  I  CHOICE  OPEN  HEIFER  and  I  BULL 
in  HAMBURG,  N.  Y.  SALE  APRIL  12  and  I  BRED 
HEIFER  in  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  SALE  APRIL  26.  Also 
I  bull  at  private  treaty.  All  sired  by  1st  prize  bull  at 
III.  State  Fair.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  SIX  REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS. 
Good  individuals,  excellent  breeding:  Four  one-year- 
old;  one,  two  years  old;  one,  five  years  old. 

HER  -LOU  FARM,  HERMAN  WRIGHT, 
WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  Phone  Wolcott  3114 


BUT  in  mrwtl6H\  SH2S5" 

Under  average  farming  V- — 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  ana 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat;  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  In  world  —  also 
highest  records’on  twlce-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  TREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk- 
lng  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00) 
$2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  55.00.  ■-  -  — 


Attend  National  All -Female  Congress 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI,  APRIL  25-26 

Biggest  Milking.  Shorthorn  Sale  of  the  year!  Selec¬ 
tions  made  by  same  methods  as  for  a  national  show. 
Cows  not  more  than  7  yrs.  old  at  last  birthday; 
heifers  not  less  than  18  months  old  and  bred. 
All  animals  accepted  for  sale  required  to  pass  in¬ 
spection  of  committee  appointed  by  State  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Ass’n.  Each  State  or  District  Ass’n  limited  to 
ten  (10)  head.  Come  one!  Come  all!  You’ll  enjoy 
seeing  your  friends,  attending  banquet,  meetings, 
etc.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG! 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
DEPT.  RN-5, 

313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 

5>  Western  New  York  Auction 


i 


BASSET  HOUNDS  AKC 


Male  trained  hunter.  Three  males  six  months  old. 
Litter  of  two  month  old  pups  —  two  females  and  three 
males.  From  trained  hunting  parents  of  Ch  bloodlines. 
FERGE,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y.  Phone  908-F-5 

Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES;  Farm  Raised,  Wormed, 
Innoculated.  Pedigree  Furnished,  $25  -  $35. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTSYSBURG,  PA. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 


AKC,  Beauties.  MRS.  AMALIA  CRAGO, 

EAST  GREENBUSH,  N.  Y.  Tel:  Albany  77-2218 

T-»UREBKED  COCEEIt  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
*  Non-Regietered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 

AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED:  TRAINED  COW  DOG 


BOX  100,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex- 

cellent  individuals.  Dr  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


4 


for •  Catalogs 

Hotel  Reservations 
Information 

-  Call  or  Write - 


WM.  LANDAUER 

RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  r‘"‘” 


Grove  City,  retina. 


REG.  COLLIES:  Golden  Sables,  10  months.  Reason¬ 

able.  BERTHA  MARSTON,  POWNAL,  MAINE 


SHEEP 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 

bred  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  To  lamb  in  March  and 
April.  VAN  VLEET  BROS,,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ::  SHEEP 

12  EWE  LAMBS  approximately  one  to  two  months 
old,  registered  Shropshire  breed.  State  price  delivered 
to  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  BOX  200  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  FARM  FLOCK 

200  TOP  QUALITY 


BLACK  FACE  BRED  YEARLINGS:  LAMB  MAY. 
C.  M.  LAMASON, 

ROUND  VALLEY,  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb,  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &.  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


CRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd„  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

Of  breeding  age.  Registered.  Certified. 
Popular  bloodlines.  Proven  herd  sire  six 
years  old  also  offered. 

EVERGREEN  FARMS,  REBUCK,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

3  year  old  proven  bull  H.  F.  Choice  Domino  4”  also 
young  bulls  by  CMR  Advance  Domino  81st.  Domino 
bloodlines  at  farmers’  prices.  Accredited  and  Certified 
herd.  HIGH  TIME  FARM, 

FAR  HILLS, _ NEW  JERSEY 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAI RSTOWN,  N.  J. 

POLLED  HEREFORD,  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 

Nine  to  fourteen  months  old.-  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

Registered  and  Accredited. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 

FOR  SALE  —  SEVERAL  1951  REGISTERED 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS.  Good  Pedigrees. 
BOMER,  152  West  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
weekends  OAK  TREES  FARM,  RIFTON,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS  —  Three-fourths  Grown  $2.50  Pair. 

BREEDERS  $3.50  Pair.  BRED  SOWS  $2.50. 
URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 

CHINCHILLAS 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  22  *< 

Selling  FARM  —  CATTLE  —  EQUIPMENT,* 

HENRY  A.  DEET  &  Son  Sale,  ( 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  N-.  Y.  on  New  York  Route  83,  ■ 
II  miles  east  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  , 

40  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE’—  40, 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all 

calfhood  vaccinated. 

—  23  Cows  )  —  10  Fresh  or  Close1 

)  —  13  Due  in  Fall  * 

—  15  Heifers,  all  ages,  some  bred,  ■ 

—  2  Bulls.  i 

Some  bred  to  the  famous  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  a 
Dean  and  other  bulls  of  the  New  York  , 

Artificial  Association. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MA¬ 
CHINERY,  n6w  Tractors  and  tractor  equipment.1 
121-ACRE  FARM,  modern  in  every  respect,  good1 
buildings,  high  state  of  cultivation,  will  be  sold.  * 
SALE  STARTS  AT  10:30  A,  M.  —  A  GREAT: 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU.  i 

HENRY  A.  DEET  &  SON,  Owners,  , 

Cherry  Creek,  New  York 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 
Sensational  Auction:  LEONARD  JOHNCOX  and 

CHARLES  COOK  Noted  Herd 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  12 
100  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  100 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested  within  30  days, 
milkers  mastitis  tested,  examined  for  pregnancy, 
vaccinated  against  shipping  fever.  At  their  farm 
located  on  Lincoln  Road,  %  mile  north  of  WEST 
WALWORTH,  N.  Y.  which  is  just  north  of 
Route  441,  12  miles  straight  east  from  Rochester. 
HIGH  DHIA  AVERAGE  — 47  HEAD—  13,821 
Milk  —  496.3  Fat  2X. 

The  high  producers  include  several  from  600  lb.  to 
690  lb  fat,  many  more  from  500  lb.  to  589  lb.  fat. 
This  Very  High  Producing  Herd  Consists  of: 

—  49  Cows  (24  Spring  Cows,  25  Fall) 

—  13  Bred  Heifers,  —  12  Heifer  Calves, 

—  25  Open  Heifers,  —  I  Herd  Sire, 

Many  beautiful  daughters  of  leading  sires  in  the 
New  York  Artificial  Association  including:  — 
Staffordshire  Montvlc  Crusader  —  Pequa  Rag 
Apple  Ormsby  Cyrus,  —  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes 
Dean.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  held  in  big 
tent,  lunch  available,  catalogs  at  ringside.. 
LEONARD  JOHNCOX  and  CHARLES  COOK, 

Owners,  West  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


VISIT  THE 


EWES 


YEARLING  BLACKFACE  WESTERNS 
HAMP  AND  SUFFOLK  CROSSBREDS 
Wintered  On  My  Farm.  Sorted  for  Quality. 

R.  H.  POOLE, _ GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP  ftWXSi  ae54ss 

Reasonable.  R.  W.  CONRAN,  AVON,  CONN. 


ALL-STAR  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
107  Chester  St.,  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y.  Dickens  2-6177 


/ 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
maga2ine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNiAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

-  WANTED  —  SEVERAL  MILK  GOATS  - 

BERG,  KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Grand  National 
AYRSHIRE  SALES 

FAIRGROUNDS,  TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 

MAY  3 — starting  10:30  a.m. 

Bull  Sale  10  young  bulls  with  proven  ancestry. 
Caif  Sale  15  Heifer  calves  with  record  backing. 
Female  Sale  30  Bred  heifers  and  15  cows  with 
exacting  type  and  production  breeding.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  some  of  the  Best  Ayrshires. 

Sales  sponsored  by  Promotional  Committee, 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER  •  Sales  Mgr. 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Boll  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


REG  GUERNSEY  BULL:  4  months  old  artificial  sire 
“Circleview  Regal.”  dam,  Brenda  D.  of  Hillside, 
12490  M.  580  F.  WADE  JOHNSON,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
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It  Calls  for  Compliments  I 


ine  and 

smooth 

minutes) 


Stir  in  quicKiy 
Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  fori  minu 

;s  at  365  F 

r  Davis  product. 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

."double  action’’ 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 

And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you're  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  RN-13,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

GIVES  A  U  ¥?  TO  YOUR  BAKING 


La  Princessa 


%o1u* 


BLOUSE 

Ottly  4'Zfpa;d 

Imported  handmade  lace 
enhances  this  distinctive 
blouse  of  white  broad¬ 
cloth.  Authentic  Latin 
styling  makes  it  a  treasure 
in  any  wardrobe.Sizes32 
to  38.  Also  in  children's  sizes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  FREE  folder  of  our 
complete  line. 


1740-R  ST.  CHARLES.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Reflector  lettering— gloss  beads  mirror  light  ot  night  (like  rood  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  11/2*  high 
lifetime  aluminum— rustproof 
Baked  enamel— white  beaded  tetters— black  background 
Double  plate  18’  long— reads  the  same  from  either  side 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY, 


CO.  D.  If  dnired  — 
fees,  postage  added. 
Colorado  residents  add 
t%  sale*  tax. 


Quantity  discounts  to 
dubs,  church  groups, 
etc.,  for  resale.  Writ# 
for  details. 


MAILBOX  MARKER 

fits  any  mail  bo« 


$f95 


POSTNVP' 


274-0  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo  Spgs.  Cole. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUCH  TEXTILES 

Tough  sewing  fobs  made  easy 
with  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto¬ 
matic  Awl.  Sews  firm,  even  lock- 
stitches  like  machine.  No  skill 
needed  to  sew.  repair  Harness. 
Luggage,  Boots.  Sports-Gear, 
Overalls,  Rugs.  Salts.  Awnings, 
or  anything  of  leather,  canvas, 
other  tough  materials.  Specially 
made  for  heavy-duty.  Handiest 
tool  you'll  ever  own.  Saves  many 
times  Its  small  cost.  Complete 
with  reel  of  strong  waxed- 
thread.  set  of  diamond-pointed 
needles,  easy-to-follow  direc¬ 
tions.  Save  money  by  sending 
*1.50— we  pay  postage.  If  C.O.D.. 
postage  extra.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE. 

SPORTSMAN’S  POST599** 


26  I.  46  St., 


New  York  1 7^ 


ONLY 

S|  so 

Postpaid 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty  .  205  Biver  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG..  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much _ — _ FUEL 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largemente  In  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

'Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  60  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts — help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 

EXTERIOR  4.95 
HOUSE  1  - 

PAINT  I  »'.» 

White,  Trim  Green.  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 

Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 

4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  N0W1 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PAP(R 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  Ve  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
44th  Year. 

PENN  WALL.  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROSA  RAY'S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 


We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
or  a  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31, 
1952.  Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only  — 


RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

_ LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN _ 

NO  TRESPASSING,  HUNTING,  FISHING 

For  Sale  SIGNS  OUR  SPECIALTY.  Black  or  White 
or  Colors.  Your  own  copy  or  standard  forms. 
100  as  low  as  $6.00.  Printing  for  35  Years. 

R.  ORTHWINE 

416  WEST  33rd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints  from 

your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
bound  album  only  25c.:  12  35c.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43,  SCHENECTADY  I.  N.  V. 

NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  —  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67c.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Free 
mailing  bag.  ROBERTS.  Box  444-R,  Salem,  Mass. 

20  CARLOAD  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
TWINE,  ROPE.  Quality  guaranteed.  Big  discount  to 
distributors,  wholesalers,  dealers,  hardware  jobbers, 
etc.  BOB  STONE, 

National  Twine  Distributors,  Chariton,  Iowa 


BOOK:  Old  or.  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Again  on  Easter  Morn 

White  lilies  are  heaped  on  our  altars,  bringing  the  message  today 
Of  the  story  of  Resurrection,  a  story  they  live  all  the  way; 

They  know  of  the  breathless  silence  and  darkness  beneath  the  sod  — 
Then  life,  and  exquisite  beauty,  that  comes  at  the  call  of  God. 

Pennsylvania  —  Mae  C.  Smith 


Back  to  the  Farm  in 
Fabric  Designs 

In  order  to  tell  you  about  new 
decorating  fabrics  we  went  to  the 
Schumacher  Spring  Fabric  Breakfast. 
Over  a  make-believe  lawn,  and 
stretched  between  poles,  were 
clothes  lines  hung  with  the  1952 
draperies  fastened  with  green  enam¬ 
el  clothes  pins.  We  all  ate,  buffet 
style,  walking  about  and  admiring 
this  handsome  “wash”,  up  and  out 
before  breakfast! 

What  catches  the  eye  at  once  is 
the  definite  back-to-the  farm  trend 
in  decorators’  fabrics:  names,  colors 
and  designs.  Two  patterns  come  di¬ 
rect  from  the  collection  at  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Museum  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.: 


an  early  American  quilt  motif 
(glazed  chintz)  with  wallpaper  to 
match;  and  Whig  Stripe,  from  a 
colonial  striped  material. 

Yellow  and  gray  are  a  featured 
combination:  daffodil  and  willow 
gray;  citron  and  dove;  forsythia  and 
pearl  gray,  high  noon  and  twilight, 
so  to  speak,  and  all  lovely.  Named 
patterns  are  Wildwood — ferns,  vines, 
flowers;  Beans — vertical  rows  drying 
in  a  tray;  Rose  Bay,  rural  English 
name  for  rhododendron;  Gingham- 
two-color  blocks;  Pot  Plants  —  blos¬ 
soms  in  strawberry  pots  and  the 
China  Dog — as  from  old  whatnots, 
popular  again,  in  a  village  scene. 

Price  range  is  pretty  high,  but  it 
is  fun  to  see  how  the  latest,  expen¬ 
sive  fabrics  take  inspiration  from 
“the  truly  rural.”  Persis  Smith 


2224  —  Look  Pretty  at  Home  in  this  dress:  Slimming  panel  lines,  brief 
ruffled  sleeves,  band  trim.  Youthful  for  all;  easy-to-sew  cotton.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.;  4y2  yds.  ric  rac.  25c. 

451  —  Old  Fashioned  Lady  Multicolor  in  pale  turquoise,  soft  pinks  — 
the  color  transfer  needs  no  embroidery!  Iron  5x/2  by  4-inch  designs  right 
onto  dresser  scarves,  towels,  vanity  sets,'  lingerie  and  handkerchief  cases, 
etc.  Four  big  designs;  also  eight  flower  baskets.  20c. 

448  —  Wild  Rose  Delicate  Multicolor:  rose-pink  flowers,  green  leaves 
and  stems.  Permanent-dye,  instant-use  transfers.  Iron  colors  direct  onto 
linens,  house  frocks,  blouses,  scarves,  etc.  Six  4-inch  sprays,  four  3-inch 
blossoms,  four  2-inch  blossoms,  eight  baby  buds  of  1-inch!  20c. 

2665  —  Sweet  and  Simple — Little  Girl  Dress:  Cut  in  one  piece  for  jiffy 
sewing!  Buttoned  all  the  way  down  both  sides:  easy  for  children;  saves 
mother  ironing  time.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4,  dress  with  panties,  27/s  yds. 
35-in.  Ric  rac,  2  yds.  25c. 

2634  —  Shirtwaist  Frock  ’Success.  Figure-following  bodice  lines,  es¬ 
pecially  slenderizing,  easy-sleeve.  Smart  simplicity  for  cotton  stripes,  linen 
or  shantung.  Sizes  14-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  5  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 


Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders). 
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Children  Love  May  Baskets 

old  May  Day  custom  revived... 
hang  the  basket,  rap  and  run 


May  Day  for  children  all  over  the 
American  countryside  is  a  day  of 
happy  customs.  But  May  Day  in  be¬ 
nighted  lands,  where  pleasant  tradi¬ 
tions  are  quashed  or  worse,  is  a  grim 
thing  for  such  nations’  boys  and  girls. 

r . . . n  - . r  •; 


A-tisket,  a-tasket, 

A  flower-filled  May  basket; 

Hang  it  up,  then  rap  and  run  — 
That’s  the  children’s  May  Day  fun! 

That  is  why  parents  here  can 
scarcely  make  too  much,  these  days, 
of  the  freedom,  which  they  still  en¬ 
joy,  to  hold  and  revive  those  little 
celebrations  and  anniversaries  that 
are  the  birthright  of  fun-loving  and 
wholesome  young  folk.  Hanging  of 
May  baskets  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  of  all  such  oldtime  customs, 
and  takes  place  on  May  1st. 

Still  observed  in  New  England, 
May  Day  baskets  are  making  their 
appearance  this  year  all  over  the 
United  States,  for  the  Hallmark 


greeting  card  people  are  introducing 
packages  of  ready-to-assemble  color¬ 
ful  May  Day  baskets  (five  in  a 
packet,  not  expensive).  When  the 
children  have  the  baskets  ready,  they 
fill  them  with  flowers  gathered  from 
garden  or  woods,  or  cookies  and 
hard  candies,  if  flowers  are  late  in 
blooming. 

Then  comes  the  excitement!  Small 
boys  and  girls  steal  up  secretly  to  the 
homes  of  their  friends,  slip  up  to  the 
door  trying  not  to  be  seen,  hang  a 
May  basket  on  the  knob,  ring  the 
bell  or  rap,  and  shout:  “May  basket 
for  Pern,  or  Jon,  or  Susie” — then  run 
as  fast  as  they  can  fly,  so  not  to  be 
caught.  Thus  the  child  who  receives 
the  basket  must  guess  which  friend 
hung  it  on  the  door,  for  nothing  in 
the  May  basket  gives  away  the 
secret. 

And  so,  from  door  to  door,  the 
youngsters  go,  until  their  baskets  are 
all  distributed.  In  some  places,  the 
custom  is  that  the  child  running 
away  must  be  caught  by  the  one  for 
whom  a  May  basket  was  left. 

'In  any  case,  it  is  all  a  gay  foolish¬ 
ness,  but  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  to  their  memories  when 
later  they  look  back  on  the  fun  they 
had.  The  more  such  delightful  me¬ 
mories,  the  better  in  a  world  of 
troubled  times. 

In  other  countries,  other  interest¬ 
ing  May  Day  customs  prevail  and 
these  are  outlined  in  a  book,  “May 
Day  Celebrations  for  Children,” 
which  Hallmark  is  making  available 
to  school  teachers  this  year.  The 
book  gives  complete  directions  for 
staging  May  Day  celebrations,  elab¬ 
orate  or  simple. 


With  their  gay  Hallmark  May  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  these  two  young¬ 
sters,  brother  and  sister,  are  getting  ready  to  observe  the  happy  custom  of 
hanging  baskets  of  posies  on  the  doors  of  small  friends  to  mark  the  arrival 
of  May  Day,  a  custom  still  observed  in  New  England  and  now  being  revived 

in  many  other  States. 


Dutch  Apple  Pie 

For  this  recipe  make  a  rich  pie 
crust,  using  your  favorite  recipe,  and 
line  the  bottom  only  of  a  deep  pie 
tin.  The  recipe  is  also  called  German 
Apple  Pie. 

Peel  and  slice  four  medium  sized 
apples,  making  thin,  lengthwise 
slices,  not  crosswise  of  the  apples. 
Place  the  slices  on  the  crust,  lapping 
each  one  over  the  other  like  putting 
on  shingles.  Sprinkle  the  apples  with 
1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  also  distrib¬ 
ute  evenly  over  the  top  1  cup  of 
sugar. 

Next  beat  up  two  eggs  and  add  Vz 
cup  of  light  cream,  not  beaten.  Stir 
eggs  and  cream  and  spread  this  mix¬ 
ture  carefully  and  evenly  on  top  of 
the  pie.  Cut  1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
into  tiny  squares  and  dot  them  over 
the  surface.  Bake  pie  1  hour  at  350 
degrees  F.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Willard. 


Apple  Snow  Pudding 

For  this  frothy  pudding  I  like  sour 
apples  best.  Children  love  this  treat 
and  so  do  the  ladies.  Pretty  light  fare 
for  the  menfolk!  Double  this  recipe 
for  six  ample  portions. 

Peel  and  grate  a  large  sour  apple, 
sprinkling  over  this  %  cup  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Break  over  the  mixture 
the  whites  of  2  eggs,  and  beat  all  to¬ 
gether  constantly  until  the  pudding 
is  very  light  and  frothy.  (Electric 
mixer  here  saves  a  lot  of  arm  work!) 
Use  a  large  bowl  for  the  above  mix¬ 
ing,  to  give  room  for  expanding  with 
the  beating. 

Heap  the  pudding  into  a  glass  dish 
and  pour  a  chilled  custard  sauce  over 
it,  just  before  serving.  Serve  cold; 
makes  three  good  portions.  Or  it  can 
be  put  into  individual  bowls  or  glass¬ 
es,  and  custard  poured  on  each. 

Mrs.  l.  w. 


THE  OAT  CEREAL 

THAT  HEEDS 
NO  COOKING! 


es  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  iGO  power! 


Try  Cheerios!  There’s  no  easier  way  to  serve  that  wonderful 
oat  energy  your  family  should  have  at  breakfast  time. 
Cheerios  .  .  .  made  from  that  good  grain,  oats  ..  .  comes  to 
you  in  a  modern  way,  ready-to-eat.  It’s  the  only  famous  oat 
cereal  that  needs  no  cooking!  The  only  cereal  shaped  like 
golden,  light,  little  doughnuts!  Get  the 
large,  Family  Size  package  of  crisp,  deli-  ^ 
cious  Cheerios.  It  contains  50% 


more 

Cheerios  than  the  regular  size  package. 


HHll 
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THE  EASTER  COTTONTAIL 
Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Coote,  16,  New  York 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page  for 
three  years  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written.  I  live  on  a  200  acre  farm  and  am 
in  the  sixth  grade  in  school.  My  hobby  is 
riding  horseback.  I  have  a  pony,  brown 
with  a  black  mane  and  tail.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  — 
Mary  Downing,  11,  Vermont. 


Dear  Our  Page:  My  parents  have  been 
receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite 
awhile  now  and  this  is  my  first  chance  at 
writing  to  Our  Page.  1  like  ice  skating, 
roller  skating  and  other  sports,  also  round 
and  square  dancing.  My  hobbies  are  writing 
stories  and  drawing.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  around  my  age  from 
any  State  and  country.  —  Hazel  Ackley.  17, 
New  York, 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  love  farm  life  and  I 
worked  on  a  farm  last  summer.  I  love  all 
animals  except  pigs  and  chickens.  I  have 
always  wanted  a  pen  pal,  either  a  boy  or 
girl.  My  hobbies  are  swimming,  horseback 
riding,  reading,  watching  TV  and  acting, 
and  making  scrapbooks.  I  would  also  like 
letters  from  overseas.  —  Marjorie  Droppa, 
16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  1  have  just  be¬ 

come  acquainted  with  Our  Page.  My 
parents  have  received  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  three  years  and  find  it  enjoy¬ 
able.  I  live  on  a  500  acre  farm  and  we 

have  plenty  of  animals.  I  live  quite  far 

from  any  boys  or  girls  and  have  to  do  a 
lot  by  myself  but  I  like  friends  too.  My 

hobbies  are  collecting  foreign  money  and 
writing  letters.  I  like  to  dance  and  play 
basketball.  —  Paul  Wyak,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
been  getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
about  seven  years  and  I  always  turn  to 
Our  Page  first.  I  love  music  very  much 
and  play  a  clarinet  in  the  high  school  band. 
My  three  sisters  and  I  have  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  I  have  many  hobbies  such  as  skiing, 
ice  skating,  swimming,  fishing,  boating  and 
writing  stories.  I  also  like  basketball  and 
softball.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  as 
well  as  girls.  —  Jeanie  Negley,  13,  Penna. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  like  Our  Page  very 
much  and  would  like  to  have  a  few  pen 
pals.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  live  on 
a  farm.  I  have  a  dog  named  Rusty,  eight 
rabbits  and  a  cat.  My  hobbies  are  cartoon 
drawing,  story  writing,  and  a  few  others. 
—  Raymond  Benbenck,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  My  parents  have  been 
getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some 
time.  I  wish  I  had  pen  pals  among  boys 
and  girls,  who  like  to  play  the  piano  and 
sing.  I  live  on  a  farm,  and  am  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Beverly  Harper,  14,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Wiley,  14,  Pennsylvania 


MEMORY  VERSE  , 

DUTY 

When  Duty  comes  a-knocking  at  your  gate. 
Welcome  him  in;  for  if  you  bid  him  wait 
He  will  depart  only  to  come  once  more 
And  bring  seven  other  duties  to  your  door. 


SPRING 

Little  flowers  small  and  shy. 

Lifting  faces  to  the  sky, 

Spreading  out  their  waiting  arms 
For  the  sunshine’s  golden  charms. 
Down  beside  a  crystal  stream. 

They  are  sweet  as  any  dream; 

All  their  perfumes  fill  the  air. 
Making  this  good  land  more  fair. 

Ellen  McNeill,  12,  New  Jersey 


“THIS  IS  THE  LIFE” 

Drawn  by  Darileen  Kees.ler,  15,  New  York 


SEASCAPE 

Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 


Albert  Enters  the  Navy 

Since  this  is  a  sort  of  farewell  —  i  am 
leaving  for  two  years  duty  in  the  Navy  — 
I  want  to  thank  the  young  people  of  Our 
Page  who  wrote  to  me  in  response  to  my 
letter  here  of  last  Summer.  It  was  very 
hard  to  find  time  to  answer  everyone,  so 
I  hope  those  who  did  not  hear  will  under¬ 
stand. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  having  this  Page  set  aside  for 
creating,  all  over  ’  the  country,  friendship 
and  good  will  between  young  rural  neigh¬ 
bors.  Our  Page  is  a  great  idea.  So  I  wanted 
to  write  to  you  once  more  before  I  entered 
the  Navy,  and  also  because  I  will  be  beyond 
the  age  limit  for  contributions  to  the  Page 

The  best  of  luck  and  happiness  to  ali 
of  you  throughout  the  coming  years.  — 
Albert  Doak,  Massachusetts.'’ 


A  MONGREL  PUP 

I  may  not  have  a  pedigree  that’s  long, 

Or  a  little  silver  bell  that  goes  ding  “dong”, 

But  still  I  have  a  heart  that’s  brave  and 
true  — 

And  the  person  that  it’s  loyal  to  is  you. 

Sometimes  when  we  walk  the  narrow 
street, 

Some  big  aristocrat  we  chance  to  meet; 

He  looks  at  me  and  says,  “You  mongrel 
pup,” 

And  off  he  goes,  his  powdered  nose  turned 
up. 

But  then  you  say:  “Don’t  worry  about  that 
other. 

You’re  best  of  all,  and  loyal  as  a  brother.” 

Then  how  I  wag  my  tail  and  lick  your 
hand. 

For  I  am  yours  and  feeling  mighty  grand! 

Dona  Starkey,  14,  West  Virginia 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  s 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter 
is  intended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  .Y„  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed.  Put  proper  postage  on 
foreign  mail. 

New  York:  Marjorie  Droppa,  16;  Janet 
Main,  15;  Jeanette  Nolan,  18;  Paul  Wayak, 
14;  Raymond  Benbenek.  12;  Gertie  Wheaton, 
18;  Beverly  Harper,  14;  Roger  Jensen,  11; 
Doris  Droppa,  13;  Hazel  Ackley,  17;  Joan 
Cross,  14;  Virginia  Campbell,  15;  Beverly 
Karnell,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Donna  Smeltzer,  15:  Jeanie 
Negley,  13;  Marilyn  Shaw,  15;  Maurita 
Holtz,  16;  Beverly  Pearl,  15;  Marian 
Schirmer,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Shirley  May,  14. 

Vermont:  Joan  Gray,  14;  Mary  Down¬ 
ing,  11. 

New  Jersey:  Laura  Meyers,  13. 


Editor’s  Message 


The  South  wind  is  making  up 
for  a  spring  rain.  How  many 
centuries  it  has  brought  rain  to 
break  the  quiet  over  the  land 
where  only  the  gurgle  of  a  stream 
or  a  night  call  by  some  wild  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  forest  breaks  the  still¬ 
ness.  Time  was  when  there  was 
no  humming  of  automobiles  on 
the  broad  highway  nor  the  whistle 
of  a  train  in  the  ''distance,  but  the 
sounds  of  Spring  were  unmis¬ 
takable  then  as  now. 

Again,  it  is  time  to  put  up  the 
birdhouses  and  to  give  the  old 
ones  a  housecleaning.  Soon  the 
birds  start  nesting  and  they  like 
to  find  their  homes  in  order  when 
they  arrive.  Anytime  now  we  will 
hear  the  sweet  song  of  the  blue¬ 
bird  and  see  many  others  dip  and 
dart  over  the  long  black  furrows 
searching  for  juicy  worms  where 
soil  lifts  against  the  plowshare 
scouring  it  clean  like  a  silver 


spoon,  releasing  the  incense  of  the 
brown  earth.  Then  it  is  really 
Spring! 

I  notice  that  Hazel  Ackley  and 
Jeanie  Negley  have  a  hobby, 
writing  stories.  Many  others  do 
too.  Why  not  submit  a  few,  girls 
and  boys,  to  Our  Page?  And  I 
want  to  wish  Albert  Doak  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  Navy.  Now  that  he 
has  reached  the  age  limit  for  the 
Page  he  won’t  be  appearing  here 
but,  come  November,  I  hope  he 
will  join  us  again  with  other 
alumni  on  the  anniversary  of 
Our  Page. 

May,  on  its  way,  is  the  mirror 
of  all  other  Springs.  See  what  you 
can  do  to  mirror  your  thoughts  on 
Our  Page!  Elsie  Unger 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age  and  State. 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Kozzela,  17,  Rhode  Island 


Countryside 
Easter  Parade 


Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  17,  New  York  Drawn  by  Patricia  Kenny,  17,  N.  H. 
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Baked  Ham  for  Easter 


A  juicy  baked  ham,  full  of  flavor 
and  good  to  look  at,  is  a  part  of 
pleasant  Easter  traditions. 

Either  style,  the  Cook-Before- 
Eating  or  the  Fully-Cooked  ham,  can 
be  chosen  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
homemaker.  Both  have  been  cured 
and  smoked  for  fine  texture  The  only 
difference  in  the  two  styles  is  in 
length  of  cooking  time  required  to 
serve. 

For  best  results,  follow  the  cook¬ 
ing  directions  on  the  tag  attached  to 
the  aitch  *>one  or  on  the  wrapper. 
Always  place  ham  fat  side  up  on  a 
rack  in  an  open  pan.  You  need  add 
no  water.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325 
degrees  F.).  A  meat  thermometer 
inserted  into  the  thickest  muscle  of 
a  Cook-Before-Eating  Ham  will 
show  an  internal  temperature  of  150 
degrees  F.  when  the  meat  is  done 


and  the  flavor  is  fully  developed.  A 
Fully-Cooked  Style  Ham  will  be 
heated  through  and  ready  to  serve 
when  the  internal  temperature  is 
130  degrees  F. 

The  gleaming  glaze  on  the  surface 
is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  cooking 
period.  First,  remove  skin  from  the 
ham  and  score  the  fat  with  diagonal 
lines  to  form  a  diamond  design.  Sift 
brown  sugar  over  the  ham  surface 
and  cover  with  a  cup  of  honey  or 
one-half  cup  orange  marmalade.  Re¬ 
turn  the  ham  to  a  hot  oven  (450  de¬ 
grees  F.)  for  15  minutes  to  set  the 
shiny  glaze. 

Baking  time  for  Cook-Before- 
Eating  ham  is  2%  hours  for  pieces 
5  to  8  pounds;  2%  to  3  hours  for  8 
to  10  pounds;  3  to  3%  for  10  to/l2 
pounds.  A  Fully-Cooked  Style  ham 
takes  2  hours  for  8  to  10  pounds;  2 
to  2  hours  for  10  to  12  pounds. 


the  modern 


LP-^W 


service 


IT’S  METERED 

The  Happy  Cooking  Meter  accurately 
registers  the  amount  of  gas  used.  So 
simple,  a  child  can  read  it.  It  saves'  you 
time  .  .  .  saves  you  money  and  it’s  so 
much  more  convenient.  You  pay  only 
for  the  gas  you  use  —  after  you  use  it. 

NO  NEED  TO  ORDER  FUEL 

No  bother!  No  fuss!  Happy  Cooking 
Metered  Gas  Service  requires  no  atten¬ 
tion.  Your  supply  is  checked  and  replen¬ 
ished  regularly.  No  need  to  wonder  how 
much  is  in  the  cylinder.  No  running 
out  while  preparing  the  Sunday  dinner. 
Be  sure  —  choose  Happy  Cooking  the 
modern  LP-Gas  service. 

SERVICE  IS  DEPENDABLE 

Seventeen  bulk  storage  plants  and  one 
of  America’s  largest  fleets  of  LP-GAS 
tank  cars,  all  Happy  Cooking  —  owned, 
serve  dealers  from  Maine  to  Maryland, 
Over  100,000  customers  are  assured  a 
dependable,  uninterrupted  service. 

LOWER  GAS  RATES 

The  more  gas  you  use  the  lower  the 
rate  is.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the  low 
rate  for  automatic  gas  water  heating. 
Stop  at  the  “Sure  Sign”  of  dependable 
gas  service  ... 


A  FEW  DEALER 
FRANCHISES  OPEN 


GAS 

Is  Best 
Wherever 
You  Live 


APRIL  Safe  FEATURE! 


cost  so  little  . .  Happy  Cooking 

yfafomaJcCs  6/4S 

WATER  HEATERS 

Enjoy  plenty  of  hot  water  automat¬ 
ically.  with  no  trips  to  the  basement, 
no  chance  of  running  out.  See  the 
deluxe  convertible  model.  By  chang¬ 
ing  the  burner  input  a  30-gallon  size 
is  ample  in  most  domestic  installa¬ 
tions.  Costs  less  to  buy  new  —  less 
to  install  —  less  to  operate. 

See  Your  Nearest  Happy  Cooking 
Dealer  or  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  .  .  . 


Fuelane  Corp.,  Dept.  301,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  literature  on  Q  Happy  Cooking  Metered  Gas 
0  Gas  Appliances  0  Name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name  . . . . . . . - . . . 


Address 
Town  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  y ou*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


wants  m  water! 


lieat  it 
3  times  faster 
with 


No  single  convenience  does  so 
many  things  for  all  the  family  as 
automatic  hot  water.  Everybody 
wants  hot  water — often  all  at  once! 

Good  reason  to  have  plenty  of  it 
—■and  that  means  LP-GAS. 
IP  ■GAS  heats  water  three  times  faster 
than  electricity  .  .  .  so,  with  gas, 
a  smaller,  less  expensive  water 
(  heater  does  the  job.  You  have  all 
the  hot  water  you  want 
24  hours  a  day. 

✓ 

Use  LP-GAS  to  operate  a  new 
Automatic  gas  range  ...  a  beautiful 
gas  refrigerator  ...  a  gas  clothes 
dryer  ...  a  gas  incinerator  . . . 
and  to  heat  your  home.  And, 
(remember,  with  gas  there  are  no 
costly  installation  charges. 

Ask  for  the  fuel  you  know  as 
bottled  gas,  tank  gas,  butane, 
propane,  or  by  a  local  trade  name. 
They’re  all  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas, 
that  brings  better  living  anywhere. 
You  can  store  this  fuel  and  always 
have  plenty  on  hand.  For  approved 
appliances  and  best  service, 
see  your  LP-GAS  dealeri 


BROTHER 


Hof  water  mokes  him 
sing  and  hum! 

Plenty  more  where 
that  came  from! 


Better  Farming,  too ! 
ip-gas  for  tractors  gives  smooth? 
even  power .  . .  burns  clean  ...  re¬ 
duces  maintenance  costs.  Your  pres¬ 
ent  tractor  can  be  converted,  or 
you  can  buy  a  factory-built  model. 


live' bettor... 


with 


millions  of  families 
already  do! 


mAMosw/im 

Wherever  you  are 


Free  Booklet  Fells  How— 

Inside  facts  on  how  you  can 
get  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
living  . .  .  wherever  you  live  . . . 
with  convenient  lp-gas. 
No  charge — just  mail 
the  coupon  today! 


Name. 


I  LP-GAS  Information  Service,  Dept.,  RNY 
|  1 1  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111, 
I  Please  send  the  Better  Living  booklet  to: 

I 
I 
1 


Address. 


State. 
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Co-op  Credit  says  — 


Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell 

farm  outlook  good . . .  need  for  more 
home  gardens . . .  shy  breeding  on 
decrease . . .  roughage  for  steers .  . . 
new  poultry  vaccination  methods 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA'S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

Easl  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


H  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  aentiblo 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  Whits,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI -GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only.  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  O.  K.  No  C.  O.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


The  41st  annual  Cornell  Farm  and 
Home  Week  was  held  at  Ithaca 
March  17-21.  The  attendance  total¬ 
ed  16,347,  compared  with  last  year’s 
16,312,  and  1950’s  peak  of  16,512.  In 
his  address  of  welcome,  Dean  W.  I. 
Myers  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
stated:  “We  might  as  well  get  used 
to  living  in  a  situation  that  is  neither 
all-out  war  nor  peace,  and  plan  ac¬ 
cordingly.”  Dean  Myers  was  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  general  economic 
outlook  for  1952.  Stable  prices,  with 
perhaps  some  upward  trend  later  in 
the  year;  higher  consumer  incomes 
after  taxes,  more  employment  and 
higher  wage  rate  with  consequent 
greater  consumer  use  of  farm  foods 
were  among  the  reasons  cited  for 
thinking  that  1952  will  be  a  good  year 
for  farm  products,  and  at  least  better 
than  the  past  two  years. 

National  Grange  Master,  Herschel 
D.  Newsom,  spoke  of  the  need  and 
desirability  for  farm  organizations  to 
work  to  get.  the  truth  before  consum¬ 
ers  and  legislators  concerning  farm 
production,  its  problems  and  needs. 
The  speaker  also  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  increasing  a  high  level  of 
livestock  production,  if  America  is 
to  continue  healthy  and  prosperous. 

In  Field,  Garden  and  Woodlot 

In  presenting  the  results  of  a  test 
concerning  early-cut  roughage,  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  K.  Kennedy  and  G.  W. 
Trimberger  summarized  the  results 
as  showing  that  early  harvesting  of 
timothy  decreases  the  yeald  of  the 
first  cutting  but  produces  a  higher 
yield  from  the  second  cutting.  The 
total  yield  for  the  season  was  best 
when  the  first  cutting  was  harvested 
about  June  15,  in  central  New  York. 
When  used  for  grass  silage,  the  pala- 
tability  of  the  early-cut  forage  is  so 
favorable  that  cows  consequently 
have  a  higher  dry  matter  and  rough- 
age  energy  intake,  with  consequent 
reduction  in  grain  feed  costs,  as 
compared  with  later  cuttings.  Early 
harvesting  for  both  silage  and  hay 
reduced  field  losses  from  lodging. 

Although  carefully  kept  figures 
clearly  demonstrate  that  a  well  cared 
for  garden  will,  on  the  average,  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  money  value  return 
than  any  other  equal  area  on  the 
farm,  it  is  nevertheless  an  amazing 
truth  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
farms  in  New  York  State  have  no 
gardens.  In  his  talk  on  this  subject, 
Professor  C.  B.  Raymond  stated: 
“One  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
available  to  New  York  farm  families 
for  a  better  and  lower  cost  diet  is  a 
vegetable  and  small  fruit  garden.” 
More  liberal  fertilizing  will  make 
most  of  the  farm  gardens  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  he  advised.  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  some  of  the  old  gardens 
should  be  relocated,  because  often 
shade  trees  have  grown  up  around 
them,  thereby  not  allowing  the  plants 
enough  sunlight.  Even  more  import¬ 
ant,  the  root  systems  of  the  trees  use 
up  soil  nutrients  and  infect  the  soil 
with  root  rot  so  badly  that  beans  and 
peas  are  a  disappointment. 

If  fuel  costs  continue  to  rise,  farm¬ 
ers  may  find  it  necessary  to  reduce 
expenses  by  using  more  home  grown 
fuel  in  the  form  of  fire-wood.  This 
thought  was  discussed  by  Prof.  F.  E. 
Winch,  Jr.,  Cornell  forester.  He 
mentioned  that  present  day  wood 
burning  stoves  and  equipment  are 
proving  to  be  quite  satisfactory  for 
such  use.  Sawdust  burners  are  like¬ 
wise  finding  increased  favor. 


In  discussing  this  subject  further  with 
Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges,  he  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  significant  consideration 
namely,  that  through  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  artificial  breeding  work,  an 
increased  knowledge  of  mastitis  with 
its  frequently  related  breeding  troub¬ 
les,  plus  more  attention  to  breeding 
ailments  by  the  various  extension 
services,  farmers  have  become  much 
more  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
breeding  ailments  in  their  herds  and 
flocks.  In  some  instances  and  com¬ 
munities  this  has  resulted  in  a  belief 
that  shy  breeding  and  sterility  in  our 
farm  animals  are  on  the  increase, 
while  the  true  picture  is  that  they 
are  decidedly  on  the  decrease  in  the 
state  as  a  whole.  Conceptions  in 
artificial  breeding  work  are  now  at 
an  all-time  high.  Vibrosis  is  the  most 
important  disease  influencing  breed¬ 
ing  at  present. 

Trench  silos  came  in  for  some  lively 
discussions  at  some  of  the  meetings. 
According  to  Prof.  S.  R.  Aldrich  of 
the  agronomy  department,  surveys 
and  observations  show  that, while  the 
initial  cost  of  a  trench  silo  is  usually 
lower  that  an  upright  silo,  in  the  end 
the  cost  of  the  former  is  generally  as 
much  or  more  than  that  of  the  latter. 
This  is  because  side  walls  are  needed. 
There  are  other  expenses,  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  feeding  from  them, 
which  involve  greater  labor  costs.  As 
a  temporary  expedient  in  a  wet  sea¬ 
son,  they  can  often  be  used  to  advant¬ 
age  to  save  forage  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted.  But,  all  in  all,  they 


are  not  increasing  rapidly  in  use,  and 
probably  never  will  in  the  North¬ 
east  due  to  their  many  and  decided 
limitations. 

With  pen  stabling  now  on  the  ap¬ 
proved  list  of  barn  equipment  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health, 
provided  proper  conditions  are  met’ 
dairymen  were  given  some  good 
pointers  on  using  pen  stables  to  their 
best  advantage  by  Prof.  T.  E.  Wiley 
of  the  Dairy  Department.  Farmers 
using  pen  stabling  were  advised  that 
“dehorning  of  all  cows  is  a  must.” 
This  eliminates  danger  of  hooking 
from  scrappy  and  boss  cows,  often 
with  serious  injury.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  sufficient  bedding  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  principal  drawback  to 
pen  stabling  in  New  York  because 
so  little  small  grain  is  raised  and 
straw  is  expensive  to  buy.  About  10 
pounds  of  straw  or  other  suitable 
bedding  are  required  for  each  cow 
per  day,  which  means  one  ton  or 
more  for  each  cow  during  a  200-day 
stabling  season.  In  this  discussion,  Dr. 
Hodges,  also  on  the  panel,  ’"stressed 
the  importance  of  maintaining  sani¬ 
tation  and  proper  milking  practices 
at  all  times.  He  has  observed  no 
great  decrease  in  mastitis  as  a  result 
of  using  pen  stabling.  He  has  noticed 
though,  that  in  those  herds  where 
only  medication  is  used  instead  of 
proper  management  control  measures, 
no  progress  is  made  toward  ridding 
the  herd  of  mastitis,  regardless  of 
how  the  cows  are  stabled. 

(Continued  on  Page  284) 


A  three  year  study  of  the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  to  winter  steer 
calves  will  be  terminated  at  Cornell  this  Spring.  In  these  trials  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  corn  silage  has  done  the  best  each  year,  including  results  to  date. 
These  Hereford  yearling  calves  wintered  well  on  an  average  daily  feeding 
of  corn  silage ,  21.5  pounds;  ground  corn,  1.9  pounds;  and  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  1.0  pound. 


Problems  in  the  Dairy  Barn 


See  your  locfil  attoeidTTons  or  write: 
Dept.  R-21,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Matt. 


Long  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  Term  Low  Cost  Operating  Loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Research  on  sterility  and  slow 
breeding  with  dairy  animals  is 
beginning  to  pay  off,  according  to 
Dr.  S.  A.  Asdell  who  has  conducted 
a  survey  of  this  problem  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Nutrition  plays  an  important 
part  in  such  cases  and  when  we  have 
a  poor  haying  season  such  as  last 
year,  breeding  troubles  usually  be¬ 
come  more  noticeable  and  frequent. 


An  interesting  investigation  known  as  a  random  sample  test  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  Cornell.  Eggs  are  received  from  various  poultrymen  in  numerous 
States  and  then  hatched.  They  are  later  tested  for  the  most  suitable  strains 
for  possible  disease  resistance,  as  well  as  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  layers.  Here  are  some  of  the  New  York  State  chicks  in  this  test 

just  pipping  from  their  shells. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Feeds  for  Weanling  Pigs 

We  have  plenty  of  home  grown 
wheat,  which  is  ground  in  a 
hammermill,  and  also  all  the  home 
grown  ear  corn  we  need.  We  have 
been  using  a  self-feeder  for  the 
older  hogs,  allowing  them  ground 
wheat  in  the.  feeder,  and  some  ear 
corn  hand  fed.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  would  be  all  right  to  let  the 
eight-weeks  old,  weanling  pigs  have 
access  to  the  self-fed  wheat  and  let 
them  have  some  ear  corn  too;  or, 
would  it  be  best  to  feed  them  on  a 
wet,  warm  mash  in  troughs?  We 
could  use  some  skimmilk  to  make 
the  warm  mash. 

How  about  using  dried  buttermilk 
or  dried  whey  mixed  with  warm 
water?  How  much  meat  scrap  and 
alfalfa  meal  should  be  given  to  the 
weanling  pigs  if  either  the  dried 
buttermilk  or  whey  is  fed?  These 
weanlings  pigs  weigh  about  40 
pounds  each;  is  that  good? 

Union  Co.,  N.  J.  I.  o.  E. 

The  weight  of  40  pounds  for  your 
weanling  pigs  shows  that  they  are 
healthy  and  have  made  excellent 
gains.  This  is  a  good  weight  for  an 
eight-weeks  old  pig.  Your  system 
and  manner  of  feeding  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  would  be  entirely  suit¬ 
able  to  use  the  same  plan  with  these 
young  pigs  when  they  are  weaned, 
but  it  would  be  best  to  allow  them 
a  separate  self-feeder  in  a  creep,  so 
that  the  older  hogs  would  not  in¬ 
jure  them  or  crowd  them  too  much. 

Another  point  is  that,  when  either 
pigs  or  hogs  are  allowed  wheat  in  a 
self-feeder,  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  grinding  the  wheat  because  they 
chew  it  so  thoroughly.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  wheat  is  hand-fed,  it  pays 
to  grind  it  because  they  are  so 
hungry  at  feeding  time  they  swallow 
much  of  the  grains  whole,  with  con¬ 
sequent  less  digestibility.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  mix  in  10  pounds 
of  alfalfa  meal  and  five  pounds  of 
meat  scrap  with  the  self-fed  wheat. 
Let  the  little  pigs  have  what  ear 
corn  they  will  clean  up;  they  will 
not  eat  much  as  they  like  wheat 
much  better  than  corn. 

There  would  be  nothing  gained  by 
going  to  the  bother  of  making  a 
warm  mash  or  a  warm  milk  mixture. 
However,  if  you  have  skimmilk 
available,  let  them  have  what  they 
will  consume,  best  fed  sour.  There 
would  be  no  advantage  in  feeding 
either  dried  buttermilk  or  whey 
with  the  feeds  you  have  available,  if 
you  use  the  meat  scrap  and  alfalfa 
as  suggested.  The  dried  milk  supple¬ 
ments  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  ration,  and  would  not  make 
enough  difference  in  gains  or  health 
to  offset  the  extra  expense.  Keep  a 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture 
before  the  pigs  and  hogs  at  all  times. 

Hormones  for  Dairy  Cows 
Not  Advisable 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  hormones  for  dairy  cows  to 
make  them  give  more  milk?  What  is 
the  name  of  this  product?  H.  A.  N. 

The  use  of  a  hormone  preparation 
for  feeding  dairy  cattle,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stimulating  a  greater  milk 
flow,  has  not  proven  to  be  practical - 
or  physiologically  beneficial  to  the 
animals  treated.  These  products  are 
still  being  tested  at  various  state 
stations,  including  New  York,  and 
particularly  extensive  experiments 
have  been  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Belts- 
ville,  Md. 

There  are  various  preparations  of 
this  sort,  but  the  one  you  mention, 
is  designated  by  the  name  of  thyro¬ 
protein.  It  is  true  that,  when  this 
is  properly  administered  —  and  it 
should  be  done  only  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian,  its  use  does  result  in  some  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production,  especially 
for  the  last  60  to  90  days  of  the 
lactation  period.  The  USDA  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown,  however,  that 
when  lactating  dairy  animals  are  fed 
thyroprotein,  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  total  digestible  nutrients 
of  their  ration  not  less  than  25  per 
cent  above  that  usually  fed,  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  milk 
yield.  As  a  consequence  the  feeding 
of  thyroprotein  decreases  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  dairy  ration  which 
makes  it  uneconomical  to  use  in  a 
practical  way. 


Under  certain  conditions  it  might 
be  desirable  to  cause  an  unnatural 
stimulation  of  milk  production  for 
scientific  investigational  purposes, 
but  there  is  no  evident  need  for  its 
use  under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 
This  is  realized  by  all  the  regis¬ 
tration  associations  for  dairy  cattle 
as  well  as  in  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  work.  Therefore 
the  use  of  hormones  with  dairy  fe¬ 
males  that  are  being  officially  tested 
is  not  permitted  Any  milk  records 
that  are  made  by  cows  which  have 
received  stimulating  drugs  or  hor¬ 
mones  are  not  allowed;  and  the  cows 
are  disqualified,  if  the  fact  becomes 
known. 


Lung  Worms  in  Sheep 

Recently  I  bought  some  sheep  that 
were  infested  with  lung  worms.  I 
did  not  know  this  for  some  time 
after  their  purchase;  by  that  time 
they  had  infested  all  the  rest  of  my 
flock.  Can  these  worms  be  cleaned 
out,  especially  out  of  my  sheep 
pasture?  c.  a.  u. 

Unfortunately  direct  medication 
for  treating  lungs  worms  in  sheep 
is  not  satisfactory,  because  the 
worms  have  a  greater  resistance  to 
medication  than  the  tissue  involved 
will  withstand.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  one  part  phenothiazine 
mixed  with  nine  parts  salt,  kept  be¬ 
fore  all  members  of  the  flock  at  all 
times,  is  reported  to  be  beneficial. 
Prevention  is  much  better  than 
treatment.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  rotation  of  pastures.  Do  not  graze 
sheep  on  the  same  land  two  years 
in  succession;  this  will  clean  out  the 
worms  from  the  pasture.  Change 
them  around  three  or  four  times 
during  the  Summer. 

Whenever  new  animals  are  pur¬ 
chased,  it  is  always  best  to.  keep 
them  separate  from  the  others  for 
at  least  60  days,  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  not  carrying  infestations  of 
parasites  or  some  disease. 

Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  5  —  Holstein  Sale,  Upwey 
Pavilion,  South  Woodstock,  Vt. 

April  5  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Fuerst  &  Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York. 

April  5  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Eastern  New  York,  Millerton, 
New  York. 

April  5  —  Hereford  Sale,  Frank  J. 
McEvoy  Farm,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

April  7  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

April  8  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Madison  County,  Earlville, 
New  York. 

April  12  —  Holstein  Dispersal 

Sale,  Leonard  Johncox  Farm,  W. 
Walworth,  N.  Y. 

April  12  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale, 
Western  New  York,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

April  14  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Little  Brook  Farms,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

April  16 — Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Elmer  and  E.  E.  Hershey,  Gordon- 
ville,  Pa. 

April  16  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Yankee  Special,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

April  17  > —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  111th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

April  18  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Wood- 
acres  Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

April  18  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Southeastern  Pa.  Breeders, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
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GIVE  YOUR  CALVES 

/none  WM  $ 

milk  soup  Hi SI 


GET 


JfLaicQfbrdjs 


Calf-Pab  mixes  easily 
with  water  —  comes 
with  valuable  mois¬ 
ture  -  proof  polyethy¬ 
lene  liner  bag  useful 
for  storing  meat, 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 
Handy  plastic  meas¬ 
uring  cup  included. 


•  55%  MILK  SOLIDS  •  Plus  MIRACIi  VITAMIN  B,2 

»  ANTIBIOTIC  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

•  and  All  Other  Essential  Nutrients! 


UnftsTerU.  VITAMIN  A 


S  Per  Lb.  VITAMIN  D 


Ask  Your  Dealer!  Write  for  FREE  Literature!  DEPT.  1642 


B 
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Main  Plant  and  Offices 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


Midwest  Plant 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


West  Coast  Division 
Nampa,  Idaho 


Bring  in  that  fresh 
supply  of  water  your- 


CONSOl 


ipp  . 

self  with 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1952  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4*  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
>  with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


DANGER 


At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  FLEX-O 

10  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

«li« 

RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


SAVE 
IT 

NOW 
WITH. 
HEX-0 
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UDDER  OINTMENT 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Two  section,  23  teeth.  Lift-type  or  pull-type,  $54.95 
f.  o.  b.  Warehouse,  while  they  last. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

PONTIAC  IMPLEMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  58.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


The  UNIVERSAL  FRONT  OPENING  MILK 
COOLER  is  offered  in  4,  6  ond  8  con  sizes.. 
Immersion  type 
coolers  also 
aval loble  in  2, 

4,  6,  8  and  10 


Branches  at 

Waukesha,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 

National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 


231  E. 
ALBERT 


CLARK  ST. 
LEA,  MINN. 


hardly  need  to  lift  —  it’s 
more  of  a  tilt  and  slide  to  load 
those  heavy  cans  —  for  the  height 
from  floor  to  door  is  only  11 
inches.  The  UNIVERSAL 
COOLER  makes  girl’s  work  of  a 
man-sized  job. 

Cools  a  full  load  of  milk  from  90  to 
48  degrees  within  an  hour.  Ice  cold 
water  cascades  onto  shoulders  of  cans 
and  surrounds  them  with  a  heavy  no¬ 
splash  flow  of  icy  water;  not  only  cools 
milk  fast  but  keeps  it  cold. 

W  Economical  to  operate  (only  about  1*4 
W  kilowatts  for  each  10  gallon  can.)  Timer 
W  controlled  circulation.  Thermostatically  con-, 
V  trolled  hermetic  refrigeration  system  guar- 
’  anteed  for  5  years. 

©  Call  on  your  local  UNIVERSAL  dealer  for  a 
complete  description  —  or  write  the  factory. r 
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Mr.  Arnold  Whitehair 
Whitehair  Hereford  Farm 
Route  1,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

“MY  BEEF  AND 

DAIRY  cattle 

THRIVE  ON 
BUISALT" 


"Sterling  Trace-Mineral  Blusalt  has 
improved  the  health  of  my  stock 
•  ••  increased  milk  yield." 

Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus — 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese— to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  longer  life, better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 

'r— . 

3 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

Name_ _ _ 

RFD  or  Street _ 

Town _ . 

State _ 


CORONA  OINTMENT 


Heal  all  email  udder-teat  wounds,  chaps,  cracka 
with  the  epeedy  help  of  Corona,  the  Lanolin-rich 
ointment  with  odorless  antiseptic.  So  softening- 
soothing.  Many  home  uses. too!  TRIAL  SAMPLE  lOo 

Write  "CORONA”  today.  Box  I7J4,  Kenton,  Ohio 


U 


WINDGALL? 


Here's  how  to  get  your  horse 
^  back  to  work  fast" 

I  says  Gustave  Troutman 
of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

"In  40  years  of  farm¬ 
ing,  I've  always  used 
Absorbine  for  my  horses. 

I've  found  it  quickly  re¬ 
lieves  strains  and  sore¬ 
ness  from  windgall." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder,  similar  conges¬ 
tive  troubles.  Not  a  "cure-all,"  but  a  time- 
proved  help  .  .  .  used  by  many  veterinarians.  A 
|  stand-by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
L  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


When  the  Cows  Hit  the  Grass 


(Continued  from  Page  268) 
about  an  hour  the  first  day,  after 
the  dew  is  dried  off,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  their  grazing  time  over  a 
period  of  several  days,  until  they 
can  be  allowed  out  full  time.  In  cases 
of  severe  bloating  it  is  best  to  call 
a  veterinarian,  rather  than  try  to  use 
some  sort  of  home  treatment. 

Pasture  Mixtures 

It  is  always  best  to  consult  with 
your  local  county  farm  bureau  agent 
as  to  what  pasture  mixture  is  best 
suited  to  your  particular  conditions 
and  fields.  These  vary  not  only  with 
the  section  of  the  country  but  also 
with  the  soils  involved. 

As  a  general  recommendation,  the 
New  Jersey  Station  has  found  that 
for  fertile,  well  drained  upland 
soils  a  pasture  mixture  of  brome- 
grass  10  pounds,  and  alfalfa  10 
pounds  per  acre,  is  good.  If  the  soil 
is  not  too  well  drained,  use  brome- 
grass  10  pounds,  timothy  two  pounds 
for  fall  sowing,  and  four  pounds  for 
spring  sowing,  and  ladino  clover  one 
pound,  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  quite  wet,  a  good  part 
of  the  time,  then  drop  out  the 
bromegrass  from  the  last  mixture 
and  add  instead  eight  pounds  of  reed 
canary  grass.  The  use  of  suitable 
seed  mixtures  and  plenty  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  combined  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  will  pay  bigger 
dividends  than  any  other  kind  of 
farm  feed  growing  operation. 

Feed  Needed  on  Pasture 

The  reason  that  most  dairy  cows 
produce  more  milk  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  as  contrasted  to  Summer  and 
Fall,  is  that  they  are  fed  more  near¬ 
ly  in  accordance  to  their  milk  and 
maintenance  needs.  Records  kept 
by  both  cow  testing  associations  and 
experiment  stations  all  attest  to  the 
fact  that,  on  the  average,  one  can¬ 
not  figure  on  good  pasture  alone 
supporting  any  more  than  20  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk,  daily.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  well  known  fact,  many 
good  cows  that  are  milking  at  a  much 
greater  ^volume  are  given  no  other 
feed  than  pasture  alone.  Supple¬ 
menting  summer  and  fall  pastures 
with  good  quality  hay  and  corn 
silage  will  still  only  adequately 
maintain  production  at  the  20-pound 
level.  In  other  words,  it  takes  really 
excellent  pasturage  or  hay  to  supply 
enough  total  digestible  nutrients  for 
a  dairy  cow  continuously  to  produce 
much  over  20  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  daily.  As  stated  previously,  a 
good  dairy  cow  in  good  rig  will,  for 
a  time,  milk  more  than  this  amount 
on  roughage  or  pasture  alone,  but 
eventually  it  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  in  lowered  production. 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  figure 
pasture  at  about  the  same  rate  for 
feed  value  as  hay  and  silage  during 
the  Winter.  This  will,  on  most  farms, 
amount  to  body  maintenance  plus  a 
daily  production  of  20  pounds  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk.  However,  it  will  take 


a  somewhat  better  quality  of  hay 
to  get  the  same  basic  feed  value  as 
is  necessary  with  pasture.  This 
quality  proposition,  though,  is  tied 
up  with  a  lot  of  factors,  and  a  dairy 
farmer  can  only  make  an  estimate 
of  it.  Probably  the  best  guide  of  all 
is  how  the  cows  eat  their  feed  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  hold  up 
their  production  on  it. 

Records  of  numerous  cow  testing 
associations  show  that  the  average 
grain  requirements  for  cows,  produc¬ 
ing  over  20  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  on  pasture  and  roughage,  are 
at  the  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  a  pound 
increase  for  each  two  pounds  daily 
advance  in  milk  production;  starting 
at  two  pounds  of  grain  for  the  first 
22  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

Nutrition  and  Cow  Health 

For  some  considerable  time  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  have  recognized  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  human  body  with  highly 
nutritious  foods  in  adequate 
amounts,  both  as  a  corrective  and 
preventive  measure  in  the  control  of 
various  diseases.  One  ailment  of  this 
sort,  in  particular,  is  tuberculosis. 
There  are  many  instances  on  record, 
due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  and  proper 
food  caused  by  war  or  some  other 
disaster,-  where  groups  and  even 
populations  have  developed  a  high 
incidence  of  tuberculosis;  whereas 
formerly  these  same  peoples  had 
suffered*  little  if  any  from  this  dis¬ 
ease. 

Due  to  this  well  established  medi¬ 
cal  fact  it  seems  equally  probable 
that,  whenever  dairy  cattle  are 
carried  on  a  subnormal  diet  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time,  they  will 
become  equally  susceptible  to  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  invading  pathogehic 
organisms,  especially  the  bovine  type 
of  tuberculosis.  Such  a  condition  may 
and  probably  does  account  for  many 
of  the  so-called  tuberculosis  “breaks” 
in  dairy  herds.  It  is  therefore  highly 
important  that,  when  we  speak  of 
a  subnormal  diet,  it  be  considered  in 
all  of  its  implications.  Such  a  desig¬ 
nation  refers  not  only  to  the  bulk 
and  pounds  of  feed  eaten,  but 
equally  to  its  mineral  and  vitamin 
content,  as  well  as  the  digestible 
nutrients  involved  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  ratios  to  each  other. 

Naturally,  the  practical  dairy 
farmer  cannot  have  a  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  made  of  the 
various  feeds  used,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  any  feed  is  only  as 
valuable  as  the  kind  of  soil  on  which 
it  is  grown.  And,  on  that  point, 
several  things  can  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  home  grown  feeds,  especially 
the  roughage  part.  On  many  farms 
the  humus  content  of  the  soil  needs 
building  up  as  well  as  its  mineral 
and  fertility  components.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  sound  livestock  husbandry  to 
have  your  county  agent  help  you 
obtain  a  soil  analysis  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  fields  and  follow  his  advice 
concerning  all  possible  soil  improve¬ 
ments. 


Superior  pasturage  results  in  well  grown  dairy  animals,  which  make  de¬ 
sirable  replacements  for  the  milking  string.  This  well  developed  Milking 
Shorthorn  heifer  was  grown  principally  on  pasture  and  roughage  on  the 
farm  of  Thomas  W.  Reynolds,  holding,  Oneida,  Madison  County,  New  York. 


"Long  Life  . . . 
Minimum  Upkeep" 


Herrick  B.  Spencer  of  Vergennes,  Vt.( 
feeds  both  corn  silage  and  grass  silage 
to  more  than  a  hundred  Holstein-Frie- 
sians  on  his  Elmhaven  Farm.  The  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  his  herd  testifies  to 
sound  management. 

“I  like  my  Korok  tile  stave  silo,"  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  “the  silage  packs  and 
keeps  -well.  I  consider  it  an  especially 
good  investment  because  of  its  long  life 
and  minimum  upkeep.” 

Extra  years  of  troublefree,  profitable 
feeding  are  the  reasons  why  Craine  silos 
are  considered  "the  best  investment"  by 
foresighted  dairymen  everywhere.  It 
costs  less  to  buy  the  best.  And  there's  a 
beautiful,  dependable  Craine  silo  that's 
best  for  your  feeding  program. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4 oz. 
iar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  marled  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

^  Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTF 


TROUBLE- FREE 

HEALING 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment .  . .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve- 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment.  To 
avoid  loss  of  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  2  5, 
sterilized  and  packed 
in  medicated  Bag 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  Ass'n  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 
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TREAT  them  with 


FLEX  0 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATOR^ 


® 


(cloth  covered. .  .wire- free) 


FOR  SORE,  SCAB  and  INJURED  TEATS 


Packed  in  soothing,  healing  Antiseptic 
Salve,  FLEX-O  Dilators  act  three  waysi 

1 .  Carry  medication  into  teat  canal  .  .  .  kill 
infection. 

2.  Absorb  irritating  secretions,  relieve,  and  pro¬ 
mote  fast  healing. 

3.  Keep  teat  canal  normally  open  encouraging 


SmoothOn 


*■!*  SMOOTH-ON 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1000  USES 


HOW 

TO  MAKE 

LOOSE 

FIXTURES 
STAY  TIGHT 


You  can  tighten  loose  hinges,  clothes  hooks, 
bathroom  fixtures,  shelf  brackets,  drawer  pulls, 
casters,  door  handles,  tool  handles  and  other  loose 
parts  around  the  house,  garage,  barn,  etc.  to 
STAY  tight.  Just  use  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Cement,  famous  for  repairs  over  50  years. 
Simple  to  apply,  hardens  quickly  and  makes 
lasting  repairs.  Buy  it  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1-lb. 
or  larger  size  at  your  hardware  store.  If  they 
haven't  it,  write  us. 


FREE  Repair  Handbook 


Write  for  this  helpful  practical  guide 
to  repairs  of  all  kinds.  170  pictures. 
Send  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 

57G)Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City, N.J. 


***** 
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CUT  FENCING  COSTS 


POST  HOLE 
DIGGER 

New.  one  man  super-digger 
digs  quick  clean  holes  in 
any  soil.  Positive  clutch 
control.  Fits  all  tractors. 
Hardened  steel  gears.  Full 
48"  augers  in  6",  9"  or 
12".  Replaceable  tool  steel 
cutting  blades.  Hillside  ad¬ 
justment.  Patent  fence 
guard.  Saves  time.  Makes 


TREE  HEAT  i 

uUiU  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  schooK  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


jari  POWER  SCYTHE 

Self-propelled,  does  the  work  of  8  men. 

Cots  noxious  weeds,  brush,  grass 
along  fence  rows,  around  buildings 
—operates  in  tight  places  where 
others  won’t.  Light-weight,  easy 
to  handle,  yet  ruggedly  built. 

Spraying  and  rotary  snow 
plow  attachments 
available. 


Dept.2934-K,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


"SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUM 


S3. 20  Footvalve  included. 

Universal  pump.  House 
pressure  tank,  200  cattle 
in  barn.  Garden,  water 
from  brook,  spraying. 

Threaded  for  pipe  and  Gardenhose. 
m  up  motor.  Used  by  Officers  U.S.A. 
Warcollege.  Beware  of  claims  multi¬ 
plied  by  ten.  Our  claims  are  facts. 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KENOZA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


High  Sales  Records  for 
Holsteins 

Holstein  sales  attained  a  new  high 
for  auction  sales  during  1951.  The 
general  average  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  breed  was  $509.58  for  16,873 
animals  sold,  which  compares  with 
the  former  average  high  of  $439.49, 
for  a  total  of  14,875  head.  The  larg¬ 
est  number  of  Holsteins  auctioned 
during  any  year  was  in  1920,  when 
a  total  of  18,836  animals  were  sold 
for  an  average  price  per  head  of 
$372.12. 

Since  during  .  the  past  year  there 
were  no  excessively  high  prices  paid 
for  any  of  the  herds  or  individuals 
sold  in  the  auctions,  the  general 
average  of  over  $500  looks  all  the 
more  impressive.  More  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  animals  averaged  a  price 
of  more  than  $400.  The  National 
Holstein  Convention  Sale,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  had  the  highest  aver¬ 
age,  with  76  head  averaging  $1,308. 
The  largest  sale  event  of  the  year 
was  the  three-day  dispersal  of  the 
Sutton  Oaks  heard  at  Visalia,  Calif., 
where  376  head  sold  for  an  average 
of  $758.  In  the  State  sales  the  New 
England  Fall  Sale,  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  topped  the  list,  with  39  head 
bringing  an  average  of  $917.95.  In 
the  strictly  individual  State  sales, 
Pennsylvania  was  first  with  57  head 
averaging  $724.21,  at  Bloomsburg. 
For  county  sales,  the  Monroe- 
Livingston  County,  East  Avon,  N.  Y., 
Sale  again  dominated  that  section, 
the  40  head  offered  bringing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $664.  A  top  price  of  $7,000 
was  paid  in  the  Sutton  Oaks  Dis¬ 
persal  for  the  eight-year-old  Silver 
Medal  production  sire  and  many 
times  grand  champion  —  Dunloggin 
Strath  Var,  a  son  of  Montvic  Loehin- 
var.  The  buyers  were  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Schmidt  and  Edward  Johnson,  both 
of  Modesto,  Calif.  The  highest  priced 
female  auctioned  during  1951  was 
Cherrybold  Admiral  Burke  (EX),  a 
daughter  of  Wisconsin  Admiral 
Burke  Lad.  She  sold  for  $6,000  to 
A.  D.  Braun,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  at 
the  Zurbriggin  &  Bridge  Dispersal 
Sale  in  DeKalb,  Illinois. 


Roughage  in  the  Rain 

(Continued  from  Page  252) 
pasture  and  because  the  corn  yields 
were  low.  Sudan  and  millet  make 
satisfactory  silage  but  oats,  while 
equally  good  as  a  feed,  require  more 
care  in  handling.  It  seems  to  be  very 
necessary  to  load  oats  in  the  silo 
with  some  heavy  silage  material  in 
order  to  press  it  down  and  force  the 
air  out  of  the  hollow  stems. 

Our  new  grass  seedings,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Spring  of  1951  or 
through  the  Summer,  were  in  a  very 
fine  condition  as  they  went  into  the 
winter  just  past.  The  results  of  the 
increased  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer 
in  the  last  few  years,  along  with 
some  improved  seeding  equipment, 
have  led  a  considerable  number  of 
dairymen  to  consider  clear  seeding 
without  a  nurse  crop  early  in  the 
Spring,  with  the  expectation  of  har¬ 
vesting  a  crop  of  this  new  seeded  hay 
in  the  Fall  or  having  it  to  put  into 
the  silo. 

Out  of  seasons  like  the  Summer  of 
1951  often  comes  a  surprising  amount 
of  change  as  a  result  of  experiences 
that  are  not  planned  but  which  de¬ 
velop  due  to  the  inability  of  farmers 
to  follow  their  usual  farm  routine.  It 
can  be  confidently  expected  that  1952 
will  see  another  big  increase  in  grass 
silage  production,  in  the  use  of 
meadows  for  rotational  pasture, 
more  progress  towards  early  cutting 
of  grass  for  silage,  and  a  wider  vari¬ 
ation  in  crop  management,  that  has 
been  made  possible  on  lands  that 
have  been  well  limed  and  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . . . 7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 6.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 5.50 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer,.  5.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


When  You  Repair  — 

BE  SURE  TO  TREAT 
THE  WOOD  WITH 


Water  repellent  PENTA  protects 
wood  against  termites  and  rot, 
warping  and  checking.  Adds  years 
to  the  life  of  steps,  doors,  roofing, 
fences,  window  sash  and  frame. 

feedt  ‘3'ituA  jit  jok  f 
jOh  SooHomicai  teuton  (Zeinf 

Yes,  you  can  paint  over  PENTA  W.R. 
treated  wood.  Save  money! 

Do  this  now  — 

Write  for  full  Information  and  Prices 


WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 

CRIPPLE? 


WHY  —  when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control  Serv- 
I  ice  GUARANTEES  you 
immediate ,  lasting  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
troubles? 

Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want  —  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools  — 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  and 
insurance  companies  recommend  Sykes 
Control. 


Nation-wlds  service  in  over  300  cities. 

FREE  fold©?  R-l  “How  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  immediately*’.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 


SUITE 
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LITTLE 

BLDG. 


80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


RANCHERS -FARMERS 
HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


PROTEXOL 

CORPORATION 

DISTRIBUTORS  OP 
CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 

B6  MARKET  ST.  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


DO  IT  EASIER -FASTER -BETTER 

mn  42H  AlAT 

l^'DU-ALL'VV 


Walking  or  Riding  Tractor 

1%,  25$,  3  and  5 
’  H.  P.  walking  trac¬ 
tors  for  all  large 
i  and  small  gardening. 
5,  8  and  12  H.  P.  rid¬ 
ing  models  that  will 
handle  good  sized  farms. 
Quality  built  for  50  years. 
All  wanted  tools  and  attachments.  See  the  Shaw 
dealer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOGS,  low  prices 
on  complete  Shaw  line.  Address 


ft  ff  ](  f  If  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

^  H  A  Uf  4704  front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
U  U  fk  IB  868  F  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


^Pruning  Knife  Special 

No.  7303  Budding  & 
Pruning  Kiuge,  4  % " 
long  2"  blades,  bone 
stag  handle(Wt.3oz. ) 
Best  Quality.  Ask  for 
complete  catalog  No. 
27.  Bartlett  Mfg. 
Co.,  3022  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

$1.65  Postpaid.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


CURE  MASTITIS 

New  Tribiotic  Ointment  —  contains  100,000  Units 
Penicillin,  50  Mg  Streptomycin  plus  5000  Units 
Bacitracin  $9.50  Dozen  Wholesale  AUREOMYCIN 
OINTMENT  —  $6.25  Dozen  PENICILLIN  OINT¬ 
MENT  —  contains  150,000  units  penicillin  plus 
50  mg.  streptomycin  —  $5.95  Dozen. 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS.  INC. 
HUNTINGTON.  NEW  YORK 


Mode!  45 

cI3yVoH  .A‘.c.  $2  7.7  5 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
Rutter”, feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi -Line  and  Battery, 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time 
. . .  order  today ! 

DEALERS  WANTED 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH  HANOVER,  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 


FAIL! 


BINOCULARS 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order, 
t  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  .  Dept.  RNB-35 

438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  / 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


R.  F.  D.  Stationery  poJtpaid 

25  Sheets  Decorated  with  Mail  Box  motif  and 
20  Matching  Envelopes.  Write  for  FREE  Gift 
Catalog.  PINELAND  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

25  EVERETT  AVE.,  SOUTH  PORTLAND  MAINE 


100  RAZOR  BLADES  $1.00  DOUBLE  EDGE 

Guaranteed  Finest  Steel.  Why  Pay  More? 
Three  Ball  Point  Pens  $1.00  Famous  Brand. 
Five  Toothbrushes  $1.00.  Dupont  Nylon  Bristles. 
NYCLO  PRODUCTS,  2079  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29G. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 

the"  rural"  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
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ACTS  FAST... 
SHORTENS  SICKNESS 


Stops  weight  losses  ...  Saves  animals! 


Easy-to-give,  low- cost,  all-purpose  sulfa 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


A  o nce-a-day  treatment  against 
SHIPPING  FEVER  •  FOOT  ROT  •  CALF  DIPHTHERIA 
ACUTE  MASTITIS  •  METRITIS  *  CALF  SCOURS 


Pointers 

Fattening  Stimulants 

A  first  report  from  a  test  compar¬ 
ing  a  fatty  acid  derivative  with  an 
antibiotic  indicates  that  the  chemical 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  drug  in  put¬ 
ting  weight  on  hogs.  The  test  work 
was  done  by  a  team  of  researchers 
at  Michigan  State  College  agricult¬ 
ural  experiment  station,  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  composed  of  R.  W.  Luecke, 
J.  A.  Hoefer  and  Frank  Thorp,  Jr., 
using  a  chemical  known  as  an 
ethomid,  the  trade  name  for  a  series 
of  non-ionic  surface  active  agents 
manufactured  from  fatty  acids  and 
used  hitherto  as  detergents  and 
emulsifiers.  It  was  compared  with 
aureomycin. 

Four  groups  of  young  Yorkshire 
hogs  were  used.  One  group  was  fed 
a  standard  ration  of  corn,  meat  and 
bone  scraps,  soy  meal,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  To  the  second  they  fed  the 
standard  ration  plus  small  amounts 
of  ethomid.  The  third  got  the  ration- 
plus  aureomycin.  The  fourth  got  the 
ration  plus  both  ethomid  and 
aureomycin. 

The  first  group  gained  1.1  pounds 
a  day  per  hog.  The  ethomid  and  the 
aureomycin  groups  each  gained  1.29 
pounds  a  day,  while  the  combined 
fourth  group  averaged  somewhere  in 
between  the  other  groups.  The  work¬ 
ers  found  that,  while  the  gain  from 
aureomycin  was  manifested  imme¬ 
diately  and  then  leveled  off,  the 
gain  from  the  ethomid  was  slow  in 
starting,  but  then  rose  rapidly  and, 
as  the  experiment  continues,  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  hog 
raiser,  the  importance  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
chemical  can  be  fed  at  much  lower 
cost  than  the  antibiotic. 

The  fact  that  antibiotics  in  the  diet 
will  increase  the  weight  gain  of 
swine  was  published  a  year  or  so 
ago  and  the  drugs  are  now  being  fed 
to  the  animals  by  many  farmers. 
It  was  believed  that  they  worked  by 
inhibiting  unfavorable  bacteria  in 
the  intestinal  tract  and  thus  per- 
miting  the  growth  of  favorable  or¬ 
ganisms.  However,  a  physical  chem¬ 
ist  then  pointed  out  that  all  the 
antibiotics  used  were  surface  active 
or  “wetting”  agents,  which  “make 
water  wetter,”  as  in  detergents,  and 


on  Pigs 

permit  more  effective  absorption. 
That  opened  the  question  whether 
the  reduction,  of  surface  tension, 
rather  than  germ-killing,  was  the 
important  property  and  a  number  of 
experiments  were  begun  to  answer 
it. 

To  make  an  ethomid,  the  fat 
molecules  are  first  split  with  steam 
to  separate  the  component  fatty  acids 
from  the  glycerine  with  which  they 
are  joined  in  nature.  The  acids  are 
then  purified  by  fractional  distill¬ 
ation  and  reacted  with  ammonia  to 
make  amides,  which  are  in  turn  re¬ 
acted  with  ethylene  oxide  to  make 
ethomids. 


Look  Out  for  Edema 

With  the  spring  farrowing  season 
almost  here,  swine  producers  should 
be  on  the  alert  against  a  relatively 
new  swine  disease  which,  if  allowed 
to  go  unchecked,  may  cost  them 
heavily  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
disease  is  pig  edema,  defined  by  the 
American  Veterinary  Assn,  as  being 
an  acute  and  often  fatal  disease  of 
young  pigs  which  has  invaded  the 
hog  raising  districts. 

On  some  farms,  pig  edema  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  status  of  hog 
cholert,  erysipelas  and  transmissable 
gastroenteritis  as  one  of  our  most 
serious  hog  diseases.  In  some  out¬ 
breaks,  as  many  as  90  per  cent  of 
the  affected  pigs  die.  Pigs  from 
eight  to  20  weeks  of  age  are  the 
usual  victims, though  the  disease  may 
strike  older  pigs  also. 

Symptoms  usually  include  loss  of 
appetite  and  lack  of  muscular  co¬ 
ordination.  Swellings  may  first  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  eyelids,  spreading  to  the 
snout  and  lips.  The  pig’s  grunt  may 
become  hoarse  and  the  victim  some¬ 
times  stumbles  or  drags  its  hind 
legs.  Paralysis  and  convulsions  set 
in  before  death.  The  victims  usually 
die  within  36  hours.  Pigs  which  have 
recently  been  brought  to  the  farm,  or 
have  had  a  change  in  feeding,  are  the 
most  susceptible. 

Farmers  are  urged  to  report  to 
their  veterinarian  immediately  any 
cases  which  they  suspect  may  be  pig 
edema.  Immediate  diagnosis  and 
treatment  by  a  veterinarian  may 
prevent  serious  losses  from  this  dis¬ 
ease.  D. 


BACILLARY  ENTERITIS 

OTHER  BACTERIAL  DISEASES  and  COCCIDIOSIS 


On  the  Old  Farm 


Treat  promptly!  Use  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  Lederle. 
Even  a  short  delay  in  treating  sick  animals  can  cause 
serious  losses  in  weight  and  stunting,  which  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  death.  Swiftly  and  effectively,  this  all-purpose 
sulfa  goes  into  action  to  knock  out  bacterial  infections. 
Once-a-day  treatment  may  prove  sufficient. 

Sulmet  is  also  effective  against  many  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  horses,  swine  and  sheep. 

Time-proved  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  is 
available  in  6  dosage  forms:  Powder,  Tablets, 
Oblets*,  Tinted  Emulsion  (for  pink  eye  bacterial 
infections),  Solution  12.5%  (for  use  as  a  drench,  if 
desired),  and  Injectable  Solution  (by,  or  on  the 
prescription  of,  a  veterinarian). 

Your  veterinarian  is  your  dependable  ally  in  the  con¬ 
stant  war  against  disease.  Consult  him  for  the  most 
effective  management  practices  and  disease-control 
procedures  to  meet  your  individual  needs. 

Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Animal  Industry  Section 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  American  Gfonamld company  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


The  memory  of  the  old  farm  re¬ 
mains  with  many  a  man  and  woman 
as  long  as  they  live.  Perhaps  they 
were  raised  on  a  farm  and  later  left 
for  the  town  or  city,  to  follow  some 
trade  or  profession,  far  removed 
from  farming.  But  the  memory  of 
the  farm  still  stays.  The  fowls,  the 
animals  and  the  general  activity  of 
the  barnyard  are  pleasant  to  re¬ 
member,  although  they  were  once 
not  so  pleasant  when  it  meant  doing 
daily  chores. 

Especially  pleasant  to  remember 
are  the  sheep  and  lambs,  once  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  every  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  Now  the  prices  for  lamb  and 


wool  are  so  high,  many  farmers  are 
going  back  into  sheep,  acquiring  at 
least  a  small  flock;  a  Michigan 
farmer  of  my  acquaintance  last  sea¬ 
son  sold  15  lambs  off  of  pasture  in 
the  Fall,  which  weighed  a  total  of 
1,550  pounds,  at  prices  once  un¬ 
dreamed  of. 

At  the  old  homestead  taking  the 
cows  to  pasture  was  a  task  that 
every  country  youngster  had  to  do. 
The  farm  dog,  a  shepherd  or  a 
collie,  and  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
shared  this  task  together.  The  dog 
and  the  youngsters  were  pals,  and 
many  a  boy  remembers  old  Rover 
as  a  dear  friend.  F.  B. 


Sheep  have  proven  to  he i  money  makers  on  the  Max  Ward  farm  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Isabella  County  Michigan.  General  farming  is  practiced  by  Mr. 
Ward,  and  for  the  past  several  years  his  sheep  enterprise  has  been  the  most 
profitable.  These  blocky  Hampshires  are  quartered  in  a  straw  covered  shed, 
open  on  the  south  side,  which  is  economical,  dry,  and  warm. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  most  encouraging  thing  I 
know  of  is  the  rapid  and  widespread 
growth  of  rural  youth  organizations. 
I  am  familiar  only  with  the  Corn 
Belt  States,  but  I  do  know  that  in 
every  one  of  them,  there  are  many 
clubs  for  both  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  Future  Homemakers  of 
America.  Ten  years  ago,  we  had  only 
a  few  4-H  Clubs  and  these  mostly 
among  the  younger  children. 

Five  years  ago,  our  County  Board 
bought  40  acres  along  a  main  high¬ 
way  and  gave  it  to  these  clubs  for  a 
fairground.  At  their  first  fair  they 
had  only  tents,  it  rained  most  of  the 
time,  the  field  was  soggy,  and  a  big 
wind  blew  down  the  tents.  Now  they 
have  five  large  buildings  and  plan 
more.  Roadways  have  been  graded 
and  surfaced,  and  at  each  fair,  the 
machinery  firms  have  scores  of  their 
latest  farm  machinery  on  exhibition. 

This  is  wholly  a  youth  fair,  and  the 
exhibits  are  made  up  entirely  from 
the  projects  carried  on  during  the 
year  by  these  boys  and  girls,  who 
show  scores  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep.  One  big  hall  has  ex¬ 
hibits  of  just  about  everything  that 
can  be  raised  on  a  farm.  In  another 
hall,  the  girls  show  home  canned 
fruits  and  homemade  articles. 

Our  sheriff  has  adopted  a  unique 
plan  which  is  becoming  common  out 
this  way;  he  has  a  large  number  of 
special  deputies  who  serve  only  in 
case  of  emergency.  Each  of  these  men 
has  a  good  saddle  horse  and  a  com¬ 
plete  cowboy  outfit  from  spurs  to  10- 
gallon  hats.  I  mention  this  because 
these  cowboys  act  as  special  police 
for  the  fair  and  also  put  on  an 
exhibition  of  stunt  riding  in  the  big 
arena.  Some  of  the  farm  boys  and 
girls  also  own  saddle  horses  and  do 
stunt  riding.  Two  years  ago,  one  girl 
bought  an  Aberdeen-Angus  calf  for 
$100;  that  was  her  project  and  she 
showed  the  yearling  at  the  fair.  Her 
Angus  took  grand  prize  and,  at  the 
auction  during  which  all  livestock 
exhibits  are  sold,  it  brought  her 
$890.  These  boys  and  girls  are  farm 
minded  and  they  intend  to  stay  on 
the  farm. 

Another  long  range  project  of  the 
F.  F.  A  boys  with  the  help  of  the 
school  board  has  been  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  rough  ground  and  set¬ 
ting  it  to  trees.  That  ground  and  the 
trees  will,  in  time,  bring  in  a  good 
revenue  besides  the  benefit  of  re¬ 
foresting  which  is  badly  needed. 

Your  community  as  a  whole  is 
probably  like  mine.  So,  as  we  look 
around,  we  find  a  few  who  consider 
themselves  bigger  and  better  than 
their  neighbors.  We  wear  a  tolerant 
smile  because  we  know  the  only 
trouble  is  that  their  hat  bands  are 
loo  tight.  The  most  important  man 
m  your  community  is  the  one  who  is 
never  too  busy  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  a  neighbor,  especially  if  a 
neighbor  has  met  with  misfortune, 
rhe  most  important  woman  in  your 
community  is  the  one  who  visits  a 
sick  neighbor  and  takes  home  her 
family  wash. 

If,  at  any  time,  you  become  un¬ 
duly  impressed  with  your  own  great¬ 
ness,  here  is  something  to  ponder. 
When  Washington  was  president,  we 
had  a  population  of  three  million, 
many  of  them  important  people.  If 
you  can,  name  10  of  them  and  you 
are  smart.  When  Lincoln  was  presi¬ 
dent,  we  had  a  population  of  about 
00  million  with  hundreds  of  impor¬ 
tant  men  and  women:  generals, 
editors,  statesmen,  authors  and 
nationwide  ministers.  If  you  can 
name  20  of  these,  you  have  a  high 
IQ.  If,  out  of  60  million  people,  only 
-5  became  important  enough  to  be 
remembered,  you  will  readily  see 
that  the  most  of  us  are  small  pota¬ 
toes  and  few  in  the  hill.  No  one  will 
suffer  from  a  tight  hat  band  when 
he  gets  that  idea  in  his  mind. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  im¬ 
portant  people  I  have  known.  I  know 
a  blind  man  in  the  East  who  has 
made  quite  a  success  with  a  small 
fiock  of  poultry.  One  day,  a  big 
"wind  blew  down  the  henhouse  and 


scattered  it  all  over  the  yard.  The 
next  day,  he  went  out  with  hammer 
and  saw,  and  soon  had  rebuilt  the 
henhouse  bigger  and  better  than  it 
was  before.  A  local  young  man  also 
was  blinded  in  World  War  II.  The 
community  raised  a  large  sum  for 
him  and  he  used  it  to  buy  a  dairy 
farm.  Now  he  is  married  and  doing 
real  well  these  days.  You  would 
hardly  think  a  blind  man  could  run 
a  dairy  farm  but  this  fellow  is  doing 
fine. 

I  know  a  young  woman  who  is  so 
crippled  that  she  cannot  get  about 
to  work.  She  has  a  low  table  which 
fits  over  the  arms  of  her  wheelchair, 
and  makes  a  living  for  herself  and 
her  mother  doing  typing  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men.  I  know 
a  minister  who  retired  because  one 
of  his  legs  became  so  diseased  he 
could  walk  only  with  a  crutch.  He 
bought  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and 
built  a  house.  There  was  room  for  a 
big  garden,  but  a  lot  of  oak  stumps 
stood  in  the  way.  He  went  out  there 
and  dug  out  those  stumps  although 
he  had  to  work  mostly  on  his  knees. 
I  have  dug  out  a  number  of  stumps 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  an  oak  is 
about  the  worst  of  the  lot.  It  has 
a  tap  root  almost  as  big  as  the 
stump. 

Well,  I  find  I  have  room  for  one 
of  those  song  stories.  A  young 
English  lad,  Joseph  Montague 
Toplady,  was  visiting  friends  in 
Ireland  when  he  heard  of  a  revival 
meeting  being  held  in  an  old  barn. 
He  attended  out  of  curiosity  and  be¬ 
came  converted.  Years  later,  he  was 
walking  along  a  very  rough  road 
when  an  awful  storm  came  up.  There 
were  no  buildings  in  sight  but,  off  to 
the  right,  he  spied  a  lot  of  huge 
rocks,  some  of  which  leaned  against 
the  other  making  a  shelter.  He  ran 
for  the  rocks  and  just  in  time  be¬ 
cause  the  storm  broke  with  terrible 
force.  That  night,  as  Toplady  sat  by 
the  fire,  he  got  to  thinking  of  his 
experience  and  found  a  song  in  his 
heart.  That  song  joined  the  im¬ 
mortals.  No  doubt  you  have  sung  it 
many  times  in  that  little  church 
over  at  the  corners.  The  name  of 
the  song  is  that  great  old  hymn, 
“Rock  of  Ages.” 

I  wish  someone  would  show  me 
the  scientist  who,  last  Fall,  stated 
that  our  Winters  were  growing 
shorter  and  warmer.  He  must  have 
scooted  for  Florida  because,  if  he 
had  stayed  up  here,  he  would  have 
done  more  freezing  than  he  ever  did 
before.  Likewise,  where  are  the  old- 
timers  who  declared  that  the  Win¬ 
ters  were  longer  and  colder  years 
ago?  Our  Winter  began  on  the  first 
of  November  and,  as  I  write  in  the 
middle  of  March  there  are  as  yet 
no  signs  of  Spring.  We  do  know  that 
it  is  just  around  the  corner,  so  we 
may  look  forward  to  better  and 
busier  days.  It  will  make  your 
garden  more  interesting  if,  each 
year,  you  plant  something  new 
which  you  have  never  grown  before. 

Here  we  are  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  about  the  garden  when  out¬ 
doors  an  ice  cold  wind  is  blowing. 
Right  now,  give  me  a  chair  by  the 
fire  and  my  old  pipe.  It  is  the  little 
things  that  make  life  worthwhile. 

L.  B.  Reber 


*HOW  !  DREAD  NEXT  MONTH.  .  .  . 
DAYII6HT  SAVING  STARTS,  YOU  KNOW/' 


LOW  COST  SYSTEM  MAKES  MILKING  EASY 


PARTITION 

WALL 

BETWEEN  — 
T-33  AND 
MILKING 
AISLE 


DOOR  TO  BARN 


STRAINER  - 


COWS  COME  INTO 
STALLS  FOR  THEIR 
CONCENTRATE.  NO 
HANDLING  NECESSARY. 


COW  STALLS  FORM 
PARTITION  WALL 
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T-33  MILK 
REFRIGERATOR 
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TAKING  MILK  DIRECT 

from 
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MILK  FLOWS 
DIRECT 
FROM  COW 
TO  CAN 


milk  house 


Enjoy  fully  automatic  milking,  without  stooping,  carrying  or  pouring.  No  heavy  cans  to  lift. 
Connect  milking  machine  to  your  T-33  Milk  Refrigerator  and  you  have  the  T-20  System  of  Milk¬ 
ing.  Milk  flows  direct  from  cow  to  can  —  Not  exposed  to  outside  air  —  starts  cooling  instantly. 
When  first  can  is  full,  milk  automatically  by-passes  to  next  can.  Keeps  milk  grade  high,  bacteria 
count  low.  Pays  for  itself  in  6  to  12  months.  Write  for  free  literature  and  installation  plans. 

Zero  Manufacturing  Co.  612-D  Duncan,  Washington,  Missouri 


_  _who  sup* 

your  d°s  t  time. 

Beacon  ne* 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


STAVE-TIGHT 
ACID  RESISTAN 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Unadilla  Wood  StaveSilos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  “Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are — 
air-tight,  perfect  fitting  —  and 
save  work,  too,  because  they  al¬ 
ways  open  at  silage  level,  never 
bind.  Send  for  new  Catalog  and 
Facts  on  new,  3-Year  Time  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-46,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  tor  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr. 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazole 

Dr.  Naylor's  Sulfathiazole  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  won-irritating 
support  to  delicate  teat  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO_  USE  . . .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 

Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

#1  H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  18,  N.Y. 


Or.  Naylors 

MEVtCATEV 

Teat 


SHEAR  YOUR  OWN  SHEEP 

(Sunbeam 

widl  StewarT 

SHEARMASTER 


FORD  or  FERGUSON  24"  HUS-KEE  TRACTOR 
tool  box.  Plenty  room  for  big  tools.  Heavy  steel. 
Low  priced.  Easily  installed.  Order  from  dealer, 
or  write  —  METAL  BOX  COMPANY, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


MORE 

WOOL 

MORE 

PROFITS 

LESS 

LABOR 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in  a 
few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades. 
Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades 
higher.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  inside  EASY- 
GRIP  handle.  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the 
flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead 
sheep,  etc.  Animal  clipping,  grooming  brush  and  drill 
head  attachments  available  for  use  on  Shearmaster. 
Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the  Farm  Flock  Wool 
Crop.” 

t ymbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50.  III. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Price  Llct  end  Semple*.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
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R.O.P.. 


HEN 
BREEDER 


siredCIS^ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


for  TOP-GRADE  SNOW-WHITE 
FANCY  EGGS 


Top  Profits 


FREE 

\  34th 
^ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG 

Writ®  for 
YOURSI 


From  250-314  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicks 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  “take  it.” 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

'ZO'Ute  fax  Saving  'H&evf 


Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks. 
Pullorum  Clean. 


U.  S. 


“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  5500  today.  Our 
receiver  pays  top'  prices 
for  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high  Hatching  from 

'EV“d  M»d.„.  NJ.  HIM  BREEDERS 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  D-46,VINELAND,  N.  J. 


34  Years 


GREAT  LAYERS 

with  efficient  meat  conversion 


These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month'  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.” 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Chapman 

hicks 


f 


and  (food  ft  to  fait i 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  ffells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.—  U.S.  APPROVED  —  ~~ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  5  Heavy  Breeds  from 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  outstanding  liva¬ 
bility,  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Hatches  each 
Tues  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  4  wk.  old 
Started  Chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.  Box  RN.  Rt.  2.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


BABY  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  0.  D  Unsexed  Pullets — Ckls. 

Plus  Postage  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds _  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Rd-Rk  &  Rk-Rd  Cross _  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Live  del.  or  replacement  guar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


LIGHT  COLORED 


New  Hamps 


U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Money-making  strain  famous  15 
years  for  egg  production,  high- 
feed  efficiency,  vigor.  Also  Sav- 
ageBROILERchicks,  Cornish  X, 
Barred  X,  WhiteX,  New  Hamps. 

SAVAGE  hatchVry 

DEPT.  R,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


rnin  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 

Jfllx  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188S. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.y. 


The  Right  Start  tor  Greater  Profits 


To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’ 
Chicks.  Our  progressive  breeding  has  resulted  m  rugged  *he 

r  inherent  abilities  to  live  and  produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN-RED  Crosses,  and  R.  I.  REDS 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE  -U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for 

information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Listless  or  Convalescent 


Gives  convalescent  or  listless  birds  new  life. 
Helps  normal  birds  do  better.  Supplies 
daily  minimum  requirements,  Or  more,  of 
copper,  cobalt,  iodine,  manganese,  zinc: 
all  necessary  for  proper  feed  utilization  and 
growth.  Used  in  feed.  Buy  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  store,  today.  Dr,  Salsbury's 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Avi-Tab 

Stomachic  Appetizer 


April  5,  1952 


Detergents  for  Chickens 

If  you  see  a  farmer  sprinkle  a  dash 
of  laundering  detergent  in  his  chick¬ 
en  feed,  do  not  think  he  is  crazy. 
Extensive  experiments  conducted  by 
a  grain  distillery  show  that  certain 
surface-active  agents,  such  as  deter¬ 
gents,  make  chickens  and  possibly 
other  livestock  grow  faster  and 
fatter. 

Speaking  at  the  seventh  annual 
conference  of  the  Distillers  Feed 
Council,  held  recently  in  Cincinnati, 
C.  M.  Ely,  research  scientist,  re¬ 
ported  conducting  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  with  3,500  chickens.  Positive 
growth  responses  were  obtained  in 
60  of  63  experiments  in  which  sur¬ 
face-active  agents,  including  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commercially  sold  household 
detergents,  were  used.  Some  deter¬ 
gents  did  not,  he  reported,  prove 
beneficial;  others  did.  “Low  cost 
formulated  surface  active  agents 
(which  help  spread  water  through  a 
substance)  appear  to  have  a  good 
chance  for  potential  commercial  use 
if  present  tests  continue  to  be 
favorable.” 

How  the  detergents  cause  more 
rapid  growth  has  not  been  definitely 
established.  Mr.  Ely,  however,  pro¬ 
poses  two  theories:  (1)  they  restrain 
or  destroy 'certain  bacteria  in  the  in¬ 
testine  of  the  chick,  and  (2)  their 
wetting  properties  c^iuse  more  rapid 
assimilation  of  nutrients  from  the 
intestine. 

“A  great  deal  of  pioneering  re¬ 
search  is  required  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  surface  active 
agents  for  livestock,  although  pre¬ 
liminary  evidence  indicates  they  will 
be  applicable,”  Mr.  Ely  added.  “Con¬ 
tinued  research  in  our  laboratories 
and  elsewhere  may  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  explaining  nu¬ 
tritional  responses  previously  classi¬ 
fied  as  due  to  ‘unknown  factors’.” 

Mr.  Ely  used  one  formulated  agent 
(lauryl  ethylene  oxide  concentrate) 
for  many  tests.  “This  product  has 
proven  to  be  a  remarkably  consistent 
growth  stimulator  in  our  tests,”  he 
said.  “In  23  separate  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  and  one  field  trial  in 
which  this  wetting  agent  was  added 
to  the  feed,  not  one  lot  failed  to 
show  an  improved  growth  over  the 
controls  (which  dieted  on  normal 
feeds)  at  the  end  of  the  regulation 
test  period.” 


A  Portable  Chick  Pen 

Each  Spring,  after  the  mother  hens 
and  their  chicks  were  let  out  on  my 
poultry  range,  the  old  problem  came 
up.  If  the  hen  and  baby  chicks  were 
let  out  in  the  morning,  and  there 
were  14  little  ones,  at  night  there 
might  be  only  12  or  13  left.  I  found 
the  remains  where  rats  might  have 
run.  I  cooped  up  the  cat,  and  shot  a 
hawk  near  the  hen  and  chickens, 
but  the  losses  still  continued.  The 
thefts  were  outside  daylight  jobs.  I 
lost  some  chicks  during  summer 
rainstorms,  but  the  greatest  losses 
were  unseen,  unknown,  and  not 
understandable.  The  problem  seemed 
a  big  one  until  I  got  an  idea. 

I  built  a  box-like  framework  one- 
half  inch  by  two  inches  of  soft  wood, 
bolted  all  sections  together  and  made 
the  framework  more  durable  by 
using  small  angle  irons.  The  top  of 
this  box-like  frame  was  covered 
with  two  inch  mesh  poultry  wire. 
The  sides  and  ends  were  covered 
with  half  inch  wire.  The  wire  was 
attached  to  the  frame  with  small 
staples. 

Each  morning  I  put  the  mother 
hen  and  chicks  inside  the  pen;  at 
night  I  put  them  in  a  coop  and 
moved  the  portable  pen  as  needed 
for  fresh  range.  During  very  hot 


days  I  placed  an  old  green  window 
shade  over  the  top  and,  when  a 
storm  suddenly  came,  I  covered  the 
pen  with  old  table  oilcloth. 

The  little  chicks  did  not  disappear 
from  my  portable  pen  and  they 
flourished  as  well  in  the  portable 
pen  as  they  would  have  on  unlimited 
range.  r.  k.  g. 


War  on  Rats 

Uncle  Sam  has  urged  that  New 
York  farm  families  wage  an  all-out 
war  on  rats.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  the  rodents  are  causing  a  seri¬ 
ous  food  production  problem.  Rat 
damage,  nationwide,  is  equivalent  to 
the  production  of  all  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  farms  plus  28,395  farms 
in  Pennsylvania.  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  New  York  farmers  pro¬ 
duced  1,025  thousand  fewer  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  522  thousand  fewer 
bushels  of  corn  in  1951  than  they 
did  in  1950,  makes  it  even  more  im¬ 
perative  that  they  join  in  this  anti¬ 
rat  crusade.  (The  farm  census  figure 
is  based  on  145,761  New  York  farms, 
25,844  New  Jersey  farms  and  enough 
Pennsylvania  farms  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  200,000.  Rats  are  said  to 
eat  the  production  of  200,000  U.  S. 
farms  yearly.  ) 

There  are  two  things  that  every 
farm  family  can  do  in  order  to  cur¬ 
tail  this  devastating  loss:  first,  a  farm 
clean-up  campaign;  and  second,  a 
continuous  bait  station  campaign, 
killing  rats  as  they  feed.  This  also 
helps  to  protect  against  reinfestation. 

Rat  proofing  buildings,  cleaning 
out  junk  piles  and  weeds,  and 
eliminating  rat  homesteads  com¬ 
plete  the  first  phase.  Bait  stations, 
using  warfarin,  the  new  chemical 
which  causes  the  rats  to  bleed  to 
death  internally,  have  been  found ‘to 
produce  excellent  results  in  the 
second  aspect  of  the  campaign. 


Lights  in  Brooder  Houses 

Lights  in  the  brooder  houses  at 
night,  when  brooding  baby  chicks  or 
poults,  help  to  save  trouble  and 
chicks;  and  they  will  mature  in  less 
time  and  be  more  contented.  When 
you  have  lights,  you  can  go  in  and 
work  with  your  chicks  anytime  at 
night;  this  you  should  not  do  with¬ 
out  lights.  Baby  chicks  and  poults 
are  very  easy  to  scare  and,  when  any 
unusual  noise  occurs  at  night,  they 
will  pile  up  in  a  corner.  Without 
lights  it  will  often  cause  quite  a 
loss;  with  lights  they  very  soon  be¬ 
come  active  and  contented  again. 

Give  them  plenty  of  light.  We  like 
25  or  40  watt  bulbs.  If  you  have 
wire  floors  in  your  batteries  or 
brooder  houses,  cover  the  wire  with 
newspapers  the  first  few  days  until 
the  birds  get  used  to  the  wire. 
Change  the  papers  every  day. 

New  York  w.  d.  e. 


Indoors  or  Outdoors  for 
Pullets  and  Roasters? 

(Continued  from  Page  251) 

If  the  broiler  producer  should  face 
a  depressed  market  for  broilers  be¬ 
tween  May  and  September,  he  could 
transfer  the  eight  to  12  week-old 
broilers  to  range  and  market  them 
later  as  roasters.  The  brooder  house 
would  then  be  available  for  another 
brood  of  chicks. 

Losses  from  fighting  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  whether  the  roasters  are 
raised  indoors  or  on  range.  By  proper 
management,  however,  the  losses  can 
be  kept  at  a  minimum.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  some  instances  to  de¬ 
beak  the  birds.  Some  breeds  and 
strains  appear  to  be  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  other. 


These  New  Hampshire  cockerel  roasters  made  a  better  rate  of  growth  in 
doors  at  the  Ohio  Station  than  similar  birds  on  ladino  clover  range. 
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What’s  Wrong  With  Egg  Prices? 


“To  be,  or  not  to  be”  —  that  is 
the  question  in  every  poultryman’s 
mind  this  Spring.  To  stick  to  pre¬ 
arranged  plans  despite  rising  costs 
of  production,  or  to  retrench  until 
some  sign  of  stability  appears  in  the 
poultry  picture  —  those  are  the 
questions. 

The  market  was  depressed  earlier 
than  usual  by  heavy  cancellations 
of  chick  orders  because  egg  produc¬ 
ers  have  been  hard-pressed  to  meet 
their  costs  of  production.  Due  to  a 
favorable  season  last  year,  hatch¬ 
eries  were  swamped  with  early 
orders,  many  eyeing  the  future  not 
only  with  optimism,  but  with  plans 
for  expansion.  Then  suddenly  the 
props  were  knocked  from  under 
them  when  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  eggs  tumbled  so  low  that  the 
price  received  failed  to  meet  the  feed 
cost,  not  to  mention  labor,  light, 
fuel  bills,  and  living  expenses.  From 
December’s  .  high  of  72  cents  for 
large  whites,  the  price  plunged  to 
half  that.  Throughout  January  and 
February  this  tight  squeeze  con¬ 
tinued,  forcing  the  liquidation  of 
numerous  flocks,  where  the  revenue 
there  from  had  been  a  sideline.  At 
this  writing,  the  latter  half  of  March, 
the  market  had  strengthened  some¬ 
what,  but  according  to  a  large  co¬ 
operative’s  weekly  bulletin,  the 
price  of  40  cents  gives  the  producer 
a  profit  of  only  $1.50  per  30-dozen 
case  over  feed  costs. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  records  and 
try  to  calm  ourselves.  Those  long  in 
the  business  will  not  be  easily  dis¬ 
couraged,  for  they  have  kept  records 
of  past  seasons.  A  moment’s  study 
will  reveal  to  them  a  surprising 
similarity  between  the  present  price 
trend,  and  that  of  two  seasons  ago. 
The  year  1950  began  with  a  lower 
egg  price  than  we  saw  this  last 
January  —  34  cents  for  large  whites 
in  New  York,  32  cents  in  Chicago, 
and  31  cents  in  Cleveland,  but  feed 
costs  were  lower  then. 

Price  Rise  Expected 

Now,  as  then,  we  can  expect  an 
early  rise  in  the  price  of  eggs.  Lured 
by  high  hopes  of  future  profits,  much 
of  the  present  surplus  is  going  into 
storage,  a  phase  which  was  lacking 
in  the  past  season  of  better  prices. 
Now  as  then,  the  purely  speculative 
operators  will  get  cold  feet  and  in¬ 
vest  their  cash  elsewhere.  With  most 
industries  in  distress  for  labor,  large 
producers  will  be  hard  hit,  being 
forced  to  cut  corners  to  make  ends 
meet.  We  can  expect  more  liqui¬ 
dation  of  small  flocks.  Eggs  from 
these  flocks  were  generally  traded 
for  groceries  over  the  counter,  and 
with  all  profit  gone,  the  incentive 
will  disappear  also. 

Our  biggest  problem  are  the  eggs 
shipped  in  from  the  Midwest  and 
Canada.  For  a  while  large  browns 
from  across  the  border  commanded 
a  premium,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  that  only  the 
best,  the  cream  of  the  crop,  is  ex¬ 
ported.  We  have  a  whale  of  a  lot  to 
learn  about  our  own  local  markets 
but  we  should  not  get  easily  dis¬ 
couraged.  If  others  can  afford  to  ship 
their  very  best  eggs  great  distances 
to  compete  with  our  own,  and  still 
realize  a  profit,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  survive  and 
do  likewise. 

One  must  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation  before  one  can  plan  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Until  recent  years  the  low¬ 
est  point  in  income  came  around 
Easter.  As  producers  got  wise,  more 
early  chicks  were  brooded,  resulting 
m  an  earlier  drop  in  egg  prices.  This 
trend  is  still  continuing.  It  does  not 
require  much  figuring  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  early  chicks  are 
the  only  future  layers  that  will  pay 
oft.  My  batch  of  Leghorns,  hatched 
fast  March,  are  laying  their  fool 
heads.  off,  but  despite  this,  they  are 
still  in  the  red,  considering  their 
total  costs. 

The  trend  now  is  toward  perma¬ 
nent  brooding  houses.  Not  all  pro¬ 
ducers  have  them  yet,  but  this  will 
oe  necessary  to  get  on  the  price 
oandwagon,  and  stay  there  through 
these  periodic  depressions.  Eggs  are 
eSgs  no  matter  what  season  of  the 
year  they  are  produced  in,  but  a 
cufterence  of  a  month  or  two  in  the 
£ate  supply  can  spell  either  a 
handsome  profit  or  a  heavy  loss. 


Timing  the  Market 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  the 
value  of  time  in  the  marketing  of 
eggs.  With  ideal  holding  rooms,  the 
producer  can  safely  hold  his  eggs  a 
week,  even  two  weeks  if  necessary; 
but  it  is  foolhardy  and  expensive  to 
do  so  on  a  falling  market.  One  of 
my  neighbors  recently  refused  a  fair 
price  for  several  hundred  dozen  large 
whites;  four  days  later  he  was  forced 
to  sell  the  lot  several  cents  lower. 
It  is  always  best  to  market  eggs  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  insure  top 
quality;  and  the  usual  premium  that 
such  quality  commands. 

At  this  writing  I  receive  48  cents 
wholesale  per  dozen  for  large  whites. 
This  is  six  cents  over  what  the 
local  cooperative  is  paying  its  pro¬ 
ducers.  What  prompts  me  to  write 
this  is  the  sad  shaking  of  many 
heads  in  this  section.  Some  say  they 
must  have  a  good  and  steady  outlet. 
They  haven’t  the  time  to  worry 
about  premiums.  All  their  efforts  go 
into  producing  the  largest  number 
of  eggs  per  man  hour.  Others  look 
down  on  the  over-cautious  producer 
to  whom  a  couple  of  cents  mean  so 
much.  But  when  the  bottom  drops 
out  of  the  egg  market,  when  shipped- 
in  eggs  begin  to  outsell  and  out- 
premium  their  local  nearbys,  they 
are  the  first  to  get  panicky. 

They  are  the  producers  who  have 
to  be  told  over  and  over  again  that 
the  bulk  of  nearby  eggs  sadly  lacks 
the  uniformity  of  their  competitors. 
Over  and  over  again,  at  poultry 
association  meetings  and  elsewhere, 
they  are  warned  by  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  operatives  to  wake  up  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  do  they?  I  doubt 
it  —  not  as  long  as  they  can  get 
away  with  sloppy  grading;  not  as 
long  as  their  eggs  are  taken  off  their 
hands.  A  few  months  back  I  put 
the  question  to  the  guest  speaker  at 
one  of  our  meetings.  I  asked  him 
to  explain  why  nearbys  failed,  and 
to  name  the  remedy.  Well,  to  make 
it  short,  he  said  that  the  bulk  of 
the  eggs  received  at  his  station  con¬ 
tained  more  checks,  more  dirties, 
more  variation  of  tints,  and  more 
blood  spots  and  meat  spots  than  eggs 
shipped  from  the  Midwest. 

Better  Product  Is  Necessary 

To  improve  our  market,  we  must 
produce  a  better  product.  Only  by 
better  screening  of  our  eggs  will  we  be 
able  to  regain  and  maintain  the  su¬ 
premacy  which  our  nearness  to  the 
metropolitan  markets  merits.  This 
about-face  must  start  on  our  poultry 
farms,  not  at  the  receiving  station 
where  labor  demands  and  gets  a  high 
wage.  Only  by  our  own  efforts  shall 
we  be  judged,  not  by  the  efforts  of 
someone  watching  the  clock  at  a 
terminal.  We  have  the  equipment, 
and  we  must  take  the  time.  What 
is  most  important,  we  are  next  door 
to  the  best  markets  in  the  country. 
Let  us  resolve  to  regain  those  mar¬ 
kets  by  more  conscientious  pro¬ 
duction  in  its  every  phase. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . 4.75 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Profit-Proved 
By  Thousands  of 
Poultry  Raisers 


I  give  REN-O-SAL  to  my 
chicks  throughout  the  growing 
period.  Results  are  faster 
growth,  faster  feathering, 
good  coloring  and  earlier  egg 
production.  I  continue 
giving  REN-O-SAL  to  my 
laying  flock." 

Mrs.  Otto  Grotefendt, 

Marine,  Illinois 


Gives  Chicks 


Faster  Growth 

<uen  With  Vitamin  fi  j 

*  AND  8,2  °n *  Antibiotics  In  The  Teed 

prevents  comm 


The  Preferred  Drinking  Water  Medicine 
In  Easy-To-Use  Tablet  Form 


REN-O-SAL  gives  chicks  15%  faster 
growth  according  to  tests  with  90,000 
chickens.  Pullets  mature  quicker  at 
heavier  weights.  Start  laying  up  to  15 
days  earlier ...  and  are  in  better  condition 
to  maintain  peak  production  all  year 
long.  Additional  tests  prove  REN-O-SAL 
produces  faster  weight  gains  even  with 
Vitamin  B,t  and  Antibiotics  in  the  feed . 

PREVENTS  CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS- 
Larger  dosages  of  REN-O-SAL  prevent 


the  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens. 
Saves  you  money  by  preventing  weight 
and  stunting  loss. 

For  many  years,  REN-O-SAL  has  been 
a  profit-builder  for  thousands  of  success¬ 
ful  poultry  raisers.  You  can  increase  your 
profits,  too.  Get  REN-O-SAL  tablets  for 
the  drinking  water.. .or  REN-O-SAL 
powder  for  the  feed.  Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
REN-O-SAL  at  your  hatchery,  drug  or 
feed  store. 


When  you  need  poultry 
medicines,  ask  for 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES  .  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Dr^ 


SALSBURYS 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  be&cp  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


I®  E*tra..Cfjicks  vvIth  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Healthy^  Chicks  that  really  pay  og  — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big. 


fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery. 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire*. 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandotte*.  Rock  X 
Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 

Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns  &. 

Austra-White* . 

Brown  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &.  Buff 
Minorca*.  Ancona*. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  &.  Black 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps, 
Wyandotte*.  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpii 


i 

Giants,  f 
■ps,  S.  L.  f 
aingtons  J 


Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery 

PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$10.95  $14.90 


Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON’T 


11.95  15.90 


$11.90 

12.90 


11.95  26.00  3.50 

12.95  28.00  4.00 

13.95  16.90  15.00 


QA  Per  100 
Q  •'  “  Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


>9.90 


Per  100 


MT#  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.,  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  IO.OO(St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HEAVY  BREEDS  4 
to  8  weeks  old  R.O.P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
_ .W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.* _ 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Scxed  or  un¬ 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  f’rop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK  NEW  YORK 


-  HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

The  kind  that  live.  Lay.  Pay.  No  cannibalism.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 
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X>  uoKli  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


MUSCOVY,  MALLARD  Ducklings;  White  Guinea 
Keets.  Pine  View  Farm,  R.D.  4,  Georgetown,  Del. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


IdLle  Wild.  Farm 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 
WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  EGGS,  KEETS,  started 
birds  from  best  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced, 
sold  42,000  guineas.  Literature,  prices. 

Booking  Now  For  Early  Deliveries. _ 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 
^ — 5*^  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 
'fJlEfc  \  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
****h\OW  cheapest  to  grow— live 
^OTvu  |0ngest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1N)  Hampton.  Conn. 


EMBDEN  GEESE 

THE  BIG  WHITES 

GEESE,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS.  Send  for  Circular. 
JAMES  POULTRY  FARM,  ALMONT,  PENNA. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  1  (K 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
We  sell  Special  Goose  Incubators  35-1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  low.  Free  Folder. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  G- 14,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


GOSLINGS,  HATCHING  EGGS.  TOULOUSE  and 
WHITE  CHINESE  Purebred  MUSCOVY  Ducklings 
and  Hatchings  Eggs,  H.  KUHN,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  from  our  purebred  quality  Emden,  Tou¬ 

louse  and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake 
Goose  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


-  GEESE,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS  - 

Safe  shipment  guaranteed.  Books,  magazine,  explain 
profitable  hatching,  rearing.  marketing  methods. 
PEYTON  GOOSE  HATCHERY.  R2DR,  Duluth.  Minn. 

-  GOSLINGS  —  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  - 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  on  Request.  ADAM  KIELB, 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


-  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  - 

Good  Stock.  Good  Grazers.  Handy.  Easy  to  Raise. 

BELMAR  POULTRY  FARMS 
1205  MORRIS  LANE,  BELMAR,  NEW  JERSEY 

GOSLINGS  —  EMDEN  —  TOULOUSE 
ALSO  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS 
DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  —  FREE  PAMPHLET 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

587  ELLICOTT  ST..  BUFFALO  3.  N.  Y. 


-  PILGRIM  GEESE,  SEX-LINKED  - 

BETH-HONE  FARM,  Bethany  Rd.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


PILGRIM  GEESE,  EGGS  and  GOSLINGS  in  season. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY, _ AVON,  NEW  YORK 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 


GEESE  —  GOSLINGS  or  BREEDERS.  Pilgrim 
(sex  linked)  and  Emden.  DEEPWOOD  FARMS, 

P.  O.  BOX  540,  MANCHESTER,  VERMONT 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  —  DAY  OLD  —  $1.50  Ea. 
H.  NAVA,  SOUTH  HANOVER,  MASS. 


GEESE  —  Pure  White  Embden,  Eggs,  Goslings, 
Started  Goslings  and  Breeders  Still  Available. 
DALHOFF  GOOSE  RANCH,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  Free  Infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  from  New  England’s  largest  breeder. 
Exhibition  style  massive  market  type  Emden,  Tou¬ 
louse.  Over  12  lbs.  10  wks.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE 
FARM,  R-IN,  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  or  HATCHING  EGGS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  ANDYS’  TURKEY 
FiARM,  CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  fllASS. 


USDA  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c  Im¬ 
perial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quarter  Century  of 
breeding  for  Growers  who  want  the  Best.  Photo  Cir¬ 
culars  Free.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


SUPERIOR  BODY  TYPE  —  OLDEST  BREEDER 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  Offers  you  the  body  type  you 
should  expect  in  BELTSVILLE  WHITES.  Many 
good  dates  still  open,  for  day  old  and  started. 

Pullorum  Clean  Sixth  Year. 

MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND 
HEBRON,  MAINE  Telephone  16-2 


“ROSEMARSHI”  strain 

Real  BROAD  BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLAND 
Poults  approved  pullorum  clean.  Also  U.S.D.A. 
whites,  12,000  weekly  Write  or  visit  — 

WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM, 

WHITMAN  I,  MASS.  Telephone  676-677 


-  STATE  OF  MAINE  POULTS  - 

Write  for  Prices  and  Folder 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
B.  B.  Bronze,  Jersey  Buffs  and  Nebraskan  Limited. 
RALPH  SANBORN,  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


FAMOUS  * 

BROAOBREASTS 

Fast  growing,  rugged 
poults  from  the  "Grand 
Champion"  strain.  Con- 
necticut's  finest  flock. 
Send  for  catalog. 

R1COOKKIDE  FARMS 

AMlir  ROAD,  (TJJ30*  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

imani’s 


BroadLtoreastedL 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


OUR  NEW  EXCLUSIVE 
TURKEY  HATCHERY 

Vigorous  Day  Old  and  Started  Poults.  High 
livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
U.  ?.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

•  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 

•  NEBRASKANS 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 

•  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  Thousands  of 
pleased  customers.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Write  for 
free  literature  or  save  time  —  telephone 
Frenehtown  29  J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Rt.  12,  BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran- 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites  —  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND  MICHIGAN 


Luka$ 


U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Poults 


Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  Wh.  Hollands 
(many  of  our  Wh.  Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh 
18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults, 
Nebraskan  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

P.  O.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


1  poults  from  Pullorum  clean  breed*! 
;  —  Conn.  State  tube  tested.  Robart 
rm  premium  quality  turkeys  always 
ing  top  market  prices.  Write  for 
scriDtive  literature. 


ROBART  TURKEY  FARM 

WEST  WIUINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


a  ii—th  r  MilHMllMiy 

|  26  Years  of  Hatching 

)  MONEY  MAKING 
)  BROAD  BREASTED 

)  BRONZE  POULTS 

\  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  STRAINS 

\  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

|  ALSO 

Beltsville  Small  White  Poults 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc. 

►  ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


DAY-OLD  TURKEY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Wh.  Hollands,  Beltsville  Small 
Whites  and  Nebraskans  for  Spring  Delivery.  Noted 
for  Good  Livability,  early  maturity  and  uniformity  of 
poults.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Telephone  2557 

BOX  10-R  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 


LINESViLLE  HATCHERY 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  March  24,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  of  fowls, 
pullets  and  caponettes  at  Long  Island 
City  Terminal  were  moderate.  Fryers 
light.  Demand  good  for  best  capon¬ 
ettes  and  fowls;  slow  for  other  classes. 
Market  stronger  on  fowls  and  best 
caponettes;  weak  on  balance. 

Prices  per  lb.:  Fowl — Black,  under 
6  lbs.  37  cents,  6-7  lbs.  35-36  cents; 
Leghorn,  26-28  cents.  Pullets — Cross, 
5  lbs.  and  up  50-51  cents;  4V2-5  lbs., 
ord.  42-43  cents;  Black,  5  lbs.  and  up 
43-44  cents.  Caponettes — Rock,  4-4  % 
lbs.  best  42-44  cents,  average  qual. 
39-41  cents,  3V2-4  lbs.  40-41  cents; 
Cross,  4-4  V2  lbs.  37-40  cents.  Turkeys 
— Young  Hens,  Bronze  few  58  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Supplies 
of  vegetables  at  Washington  Street 
Wholesale  District  were  light.  Trading 
fairly  active.  Potatoes  sold  at  ceiling 
prices.  Onions  barely  steady.  Dande¬ 
lion  was  weaker.  Beets — L.  I.,  topped 
bu.  bskt.,  long  $1.25,  round  $1.25-1.50. 
Carrots  —  L.  I.,  topped  and  washed 
bu.  bskt.,  $2.00.  Celery  Knobs  —  L.  I., 
%  bu.  bskt.  $1.25.  Chives  —  L.  I.,  24S 
flats  $4.25.  Dandelion — N.  J.,  outdoor 
bu.  bskt.  $1.50-2.00,  frame  %  bu.  box 
$1.50.  Leeks  —  N.  J.,  per  Bch;  Frame: 
20-35  cents.  Lettuce  —  N.  J.,  hothouse, 
Big  Boston,  bu.  bskt.  $5.  Oswego-Elba 
Sect.,  Onions  —  Yellow  Globe  50  lb. 
sk.  $3.75-4.50.  Canastota  Sect.  Yellow 
Flats  50  lb.  sk.  $3.50.  Parsnips — L.  I., 
%  bu.  bskt.  $1.25-1.50.  Potatoes  — 
Maine,  Katadin  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  in.  min. 
50  lb.  sk.  $2.50.  Squash  —  N.  J., 
Hubbard  1%  bu.  box  $2.00. 

Apples  were  in  light  receipt.  Trad¬ 
ing  fair.  Market  steady.  Most  quota¬ 
tions  are  on  stock  showing  some  ripe. 
Demand  strong  on  good  quality  De¬ 
licious.  Apples  —  Hudson  Valley, 
(U.  S.  No.  1  unless  otherwise  indicat¬ 
ed)  McIntosh  eastern  box  2Vz  in.  up 
$2.50-2.75 ;Delicious  3  in.  min.  $5.00: 
2V2  in.  min.  fair  quality,  $4.00 — 4.50; 
Baldwins  3  in.  min.  $2.50-2.75;  Al- 
bermarle  Pippins  3  in.  min.  $3.00; 
Rome  3  in.  min.  $3.00;  Northern  Spy 
3  in.  min.  $2.75;  Rhode  Id.  Greening 
2V2  in.  min.  $2.25-2.50;  McIntosh, 
cartons  cell  pack,  96s  ripe  $2.75-3.00, 
112s  ripe  $2.75-3.00;  Modified  Air  96s 
$4.00,  112s  $3.50-3.75,  150s  $3.50; 

Northern  Spy  80s  $3.00;  Delicious 
96s  $5.50,  112s  $5.50;  Golden  Delicious 
60s  and  72s  $4.75-5.00,  96s  $5.00-5.50. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Receipts 
moderate.  Demand  active,  market 
stronger.  Prices  per  lb.:  few  choice 
and  prime  (skins  off)  52 V2  cents;  good 
55 Vz  cents,  commercial  50-51%  cents; 
(skins  on)  Utility  and  culls  (65  lbs. 
and  under)  25-30  cents,  Utility  (70 
lbs.  and  up)  30-34  cents. 

Hay  Market  —  Two  and  three 
strand  wirebound  bales  per  ton:  Tim¬ 
othy  (1951  crop)  No.  1,  $40.-43;  No.  2, 
$33-39;  No.  3,  $26-30. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any 

market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  March  24,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  New 
York. 

Demand  good  for  steers  and  heifers. 
Market  steady.  Choice  steers  $34- 
35.50;  Good  to  Choice  steers  $33-33.50; 
Good  steers  $32;  Medium  steers  $29- 
30;  Common  steers  and  heifers  $27.50- 
28. 

Daii'y  type  Cows  and  Bulls  —  De¬ 
mand  active,  market  stronger.  Bulk 
of  good  slaughter  cows  $21-22;  Cut¬ 
ters  $19.50-21;  fat  yellow  cows  $17.50- 
20;  light  Canners  $15.50-17;  heavy 
Canners  to  $19;  Good  dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter  $26-27;  Common 
$23-25;  Good  weighty  sausage  bulls 
$26-27;  Medium  $24-25;  Cimmon 
lightweight  Cutters  on  down  to  $21. 

Calves  —  Trading  active,  market 
fully  steady.  Prime  calves  $42;  Choice 
$40-41;  Good  $34-39;  Medium  $26-34; 
Common  $20-25;  Culls  $14-20. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market 
stronger.  Rail  hogs  averaging  190- 
200  lbs.  $18-18.25;  Good  to  Choice 
nearby  hogs  weighing  170-230  lbs. 


$17.25-17.75;  240-300  lbs.  $16-17;  sows 
averaging  450-600  lbs.  $13-13.50;  350- 
450  lbs.  $14-14.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Market  strong¬ 
er,  clearance  good.  Choice  lambs 
brought  $27-28;  straight  lots  of 
Medium  lambs  $25-26.50. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  March  21, 
1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  was 
firm,  prices  holding  steady  with  last 
week.  Demand  remained  fairly 
active.  Supplies  fairly  light  with  329 
for  sale.  Prices  per  cwt.: 

Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter— 
Good  grade  $26-28.35;  Medium  $23.50- 
25.50;  Common  $21.75-23.  Cows  — 
Good  grade  $23-24,  to  $25;  Medium 
$22-23.50;  Cutters  $20-22;  Heavy  Can¬ 
ners  $18-20;  Light  Canners  $16-18. 
Slaughter  Bulls — Good  grade  $27.50- 
29;  Medium  $25-27;  Common  $22- 
24.70. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
strong  with  prices  on  bobs  up  slightly. 
Demand  generally  active.  Supplies 
were  moderate  with  1198  for  sale. 
Prices  per  head:  Choice  vealers  $85- 
108,  for  extra  large  up  to  $126;  Good 
vealers  $75-84;  Medium  $50-70;  Com¬ 
mon  and  Culls  $38-50;  Bobs,  over  85 
lbs.,  $23-38,  Top  $47;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs., 
$16-22.50;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs.  $5-15. 

The  hog  market  remained  firm 
with  very  light  supply.  Price  per 
cwt.:  Choice  weights  $17-19.80; 

Heavy  weights  $13.20-15.60;  Heavy 
sows  $12-15;  Heavy  Boars  $10-10.75. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  March  24,  1952: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,292;  Calves — 
717;  Hogs— 1,822;  Sheep— 86. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $36-38; 
Choice  $34-35.25;  Good  $32-34;  Medi¬ 
um  $31-32.50;  Common  $26-29. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$30-32;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medium 
$22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$28-29. 

Cows  —  Choice  $25.25-26;  Good 
$24.25-25;  Common  and  Medium 
$18.50-24;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$18.50-23;  Canners  $15-18.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $33-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs. 
$32-50-34;  Common  and  Medium 
800-1050  lbs.  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $40- 
41;  Medium  $30-35;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $15-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$29.50-30.50;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs 
$27-29;  Common  Lambs  $19-23; 
Ewes  (all  weights)  $5-17. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $14- 
17;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$17.50-18;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $17.75-18.25;  Good  and  Choice 
200-220  lbs.  $17.75-18.25;  Good  and 
Choice  220-250  lbs.  $17.25-17.75; 
Good  and  Choice  250-270  lbs.  $16.50- 
17. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  March  24,  1952: 

Cows  —  Common  $16-18.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $18.50-20.50;  Good  $20.50-23. 
Market  steady,  supply  fair,  demand 
good.  Calves  —  Common  $14-19; 
Medium  $19-25;  Good  $25-36.  Market 
50  cents-$l.  better,  supply  good,  de¬ 
mand  strong.  Hogs  —  Sows  $13.25- 
15.50;  Barrows  and  Gilts  $15-18. 
Market  25  cents  off,  supply  fair,  de¬ 
mand  easy. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  by  Mass.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  March  24,  1952. 

Apples  —  McIntosh  2Vz  in.  up,  best 
$3.25-3.50;  Baldwins  2%  in.  up,  best 
$2.50-2:75.  Carrots  —  Calif.  6  doz. 
$4.00-4.50;  Ariz.  6  doz.  $4.00-4.25; 
Texas  6  doz.  $3.75-4.00.  Dry  Beans  — 
100  lb.  lots,  Yellow  Eye  $15-16;  Red 
Kidney  $11.50-12.  Mushrooms  — 
Mass.  fccy.  best  $1.50.  Parsnips  - 
best,  Spring  $2.00-2.25.  Potatoes  — 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  F.  O.  B.,  100  lb. 
$3.96,  50  lb.  $1.93.  Squash  —  Blue 
Hubbard,  mostly  2%  cents. 
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Does  Farm  Slaughtering  Pay? 


Does  it  pay  to  slaughter  and  dress 
poultry  on  the  farm?  The  answer 
depends  on  several  factors.  Eco¬ 
nomic  considerations  enter  into  the 
situation  also,  but  many  farmer- 
processors  can  do  the  job  and  make 
it  pay.  Can  he  compete  with  the 
large  operators  and  the  machines 
which  they  are  able  to  employ?  One 
way  in  which  the  farmer-processor 
can  compete  at  present  is  by  revital¬ 
izing  his  existing  procedure,  pro¬ 
vided  this  is  indicated. 

1.  Study  the  present  layout  of 
the  slaughtering  and  dressing  room. 
The  flow  of  the  product  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed  is  very  important  in  efficient 
operation.  The  availability  of  hold¬ 
ing  crates  or  batteries  to  the 
slaughtering  funnels  deserves  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  extra  steps,  move¬ 
ments  that  fatigue,  and  loss  of  time 
are  the  results  of  poor  placement 
at  this  point. 

2.  The  number  of  funnels  for  a 
one-man  operation  varies  with  oper¬ 
ators,  their  experience  and  dex¬ 
terity.  The  writer  has  found  that  six 
funnels  work  best  in  his  case. 

3.  The  nearness  of  the  semi- 
scalder  to  the  funnels  is  of  value. 
One  should  not  have  to  move  very 
far  to  the  semi-scalder  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  slaughtered  birds  from  the 
funnels.  A  draining  board  on  the 
edge  of  the  semi-scalder  is  also  de¬ 
sirable. 

4.  The  plucking  machine  should  be 

within  reaching  distance  of  the  birds 
that  are  on  the  drainboard.  A  study 
of  the  various  movements  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  bird  on  the  plucking  machine 
should  be  undertaken.  This  study 
should  bring  out  the  method  best 
suited  for  the  individual  operator. 
The  method  used  should  be  the  one 
that  secures  a  maximum  removal  of 
the  feathers,  and  at  the  same  time 
holds  the  tearing  of  skin  or  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  outer  layer  of  skin  to 
a  minimum.  A 

5.  A  rack  or  table  close  to  the 
plucking  machine  is  desirable.  The 
birds  are  placed  upon  it  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  plucking  machine. 
To  remove  the  remaining  feathers 
completely,  speed  and  dexterity  are 
essential.  Many  people  tend  to 


dawdle  at  this  point  and  fail  to  fol¬ 
low  a  pattern  of  procedure.  The 
habit  of  removing  pin  feathers  from 
the  hock,  then  the  tail  and  back  and 
lastly  the  wings,  is  a  good  one. 

With  the  above  points  in  mind,  the 
procedure  that  has  been  found  to  en¬ 
able  one  man  to  turn  out  an  aver¬ 
age  of  200  birds  in  eight  hours  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Remove  four  birds  from  the 
crate  or  holding  battery  (hold  three 
in  one  hand,  as  the  fourth  one  is 
caught).  Place  birds  in  funnels. 
Slaughter  the  birds  nearest  the  semi- 
scalder  first  and  work  on  the  rest 
moving  towards  the  two  empty 
funnels  and  .  slaughter. 

2.  Dip  the  first  two  birds  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  semi-scalder  and  place 
on  the  drain  board.  While  they  drain 
secure  two  more  birds  from  t^ie 
holding  point  and  slaughter. 

3.  Pluck  the  two  birds  that  have 
finished  draining  and  place  on  hold¬ 
ing  table  for  pin  feathering.  Remove 
birds,  three  and  four,  from  the 
slaughtering  funnels  and  place  in 
semi-scalder  and  later  on  the  drain- 
board. 

4.  Secure  two  more  birds  from  the 
holding  point  and  slaughter.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  the  manner  outlined  above 
until  12  birds  have  gone  through 
or  are  in  the  funnels. 

5.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
pinfeather  birds  on  holding  table 
instead  of  slaughtering  more  birds 
while  birds  are  draining  after  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  semi-scalder. 

6.  Use  the  semi-scalder  and  pluck¬ 
ing  machine  until  all  funnels  are 
empty;  then  pinfeather  the  birds  on 
the  holding  table  until  only  two 
birds  remain.  Place  six  more  birds 
in  funnels  and  slaughter.  Finish  pin¬ 
feathering  the  remaining  two  birds 
of  the  original  group  of  12;  then  start 
the  procedure  over  again  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  above  six  steps.  * 

This  plan  has  given  good  results. 
Note  that  average  number  of  birds 
is  200.  This  number  is  higher  with 
some  classes  of  birds  and  lower  with 
others.  Much  depends  on  the  feather¬ 
ing,  condition,  and  the  timing  of 
all  steps  involved. 

New  York  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Poultry  Labor  Savers 

Labor  saving  devices  or  methods 
have  a  definite  place  on  every  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Many  of  the  machines  and 
methods  now  in  use  on  farms  are 
of  value.  In  some  instances,  their 
value  is  lost  through  improper  plan¬ 
ning,  use,  care  during  operation,  and 
general  maintenance.  Labor  saving 
is  not  confined  to  machines  and  de¬ 
vices.  Sometimes  the  routine  jobs  on 
a  farm  are  so  fixed  by  habit  that 
they  are  actually  costly  in  the  farm 
operation  of  today.  Many  jobs  are 
just  done,  and  little  thought  given 
to  better  and  more  efficient  ways  of 
doing  them.  Quite  often  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  future  jobs  is  inadequate 
for  efficient  operation.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

Many  baby  chicks  still  die  because 
of  insufficient  watering  space  or  too 
rapid  a  change  to  automatic  devices. 
Losses  from  these  causes  were  ob¬ 
served  in  some  flocks  this  past  year. 
Flocks  vary,  but  it  can  still  be  said 
that  plenty  of  watering  space  must 
be  easily  available.  The  use,  by  the 
chicks,  of  automatic  devices  for 
watering  still  requires  alertness  on 
the  part  of  the  poultryman. 

Automatic  feeders  for  poultry  save 
a  great  deal  of  labor.  On  some  farms 
during  this  past  year  they  were  not 
operated  at  peak  efficiency  because 
of  poor  assembling  on  the  farm,  im¬ 
proper  care  during  a  period  of  con¬ 
tinued  operation.  Automatic  devices 
cannot  be  forgotten;  they,  like  chicks, 
need  care. 

Many  farms  have  only  one  catch¬ 
ing  device.  During  1951  several  in¬ 
stances  were  observed  where  this 
was  the  case.  These  same  farms  had 
several  types  of  houses  with  different 
Wall  or  footing  construction.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  men  waited,  while  one 
noan  fixed  a  temporary  device  to 
hold  the  chickens  for  vaccinating 
or  pellet  implantation. 

Raising  chickens  on  old  litter 
saves  labor  and  may  have  other 
values.  But  using  it  over  and  over 


again  can  cause  trouble.  During  1951 
several  flocks  of  broilers  raised  on 
old  litter  had  severe  infestations  of 
round  worms.  Labor  was  saved  with 
its  use,  but  the  quality  and  the 
load-otit  weight  were  lowered  in 
the  flocks  observed. 

Large  pens  for  raising  broilers  or 
housing  laying  birds  seem  to  be  the 
trend.  During  1951  it  was  observed 
that  although  they  have  labor  sav¬ 
ing  advantages,  disadvantages  are 
also  apparent.  Considerable  care 
must  be  exercised  when  birds  have 
to  be  caught  for  vaccinating,  pellet 
implantation,  or  moving,  to  prevent 
losses  from  smothering.  Special  de¬ 
vices  for  catching  birds  are  also 
needed,  in  many  cases. 

Labor-saving  devices  and  methods 
should  mean  more  birds  grown  or 
cared  for  per  man.  Volume  has  its 
place,  but  so  does  quality.  Men 
doing  less  labor  must  be  more  alert; 
they  must  pay  more  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  of  flock  and  machine  manage¬ 
ment.  Investment  is  often  great  and 
the  risk  likewise  larger.  Therefore, 
labor  saved  from  actual  physical  use 
must  be  utilized  to  do  a  better  job 
of  management.  s. 
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Unusual  Chicks 

SUNNYBROOK 

ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  LEADING  HATCHERIES 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean  Hatchery  In  New  York  State 


FROM  THE  LEADING  PRODUCTION  STRAINS 
IN  AMERICA.  HEALTHY  — ROBUST— FAST 
GROWING  —  SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICKS 
BECOME  GREAT  EGG  LAYERS 

Our  rigid  methods  of  selecting  our  hatching  eggs  and  our  use  of  everything  that  modern 
science  has  developed,  makes  a  good  start  toward  producing  these  unusual  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chicks.  But  32  years  in  the  Hatchery  business  has  given  us  a  rare  knack  in  hatch¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  baby  chicks  on  the  market  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds  and  at  prices  amazingly  low 
for  such  exceptionally  high  quality  chicks.  Write  us  today  for  prices.  Please  mention  the 
quantity  you.  would  want  and  the  date  you  would  want  them. 


STARTED  PULLETS  — ■  There  is  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  Poultrymen  who 
buy  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  No  fuss¬ 
ing  with  baby  chicks — no  brooder  needed 
—  and  you  are  1  to  4  months  nearer  your 
egg  profits.  We  have  some  dandies  from 
the  leading  production  strains  in  America. 
They  are  4-6-8-12  up  to  16  weeks  of  age 
and  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  cost  you 
to  raise  them  yourself.  Write  us  today  for 
prices.  Tell  us  what  quantity  you  would 
want  and  the  date  you  would  want  them. 


STARTED  CAPONS  by  Sunnybrook 

means  cash  in  the  pockets  of  anyone  who 
owns  them.  They  are  great  money  makers. 
They  bring  the  highest  premium  prices 
on  the  market  at  all  times  in  the  year. 
Ask  your  meat  man.  Their  meat  is  tender 
and  delicious.  Easy  to  pick,  they  make  a 
most  attractive  display  in  the  market. 
Buy  a  pen  or  two  of  Sunnybrook  Started 
Capons  for  some  extra  profits.  We  have 
them  4-6-8  weeks  of  age.  Write  us  today 
and  tell  us  the  quantity  you  would  be 
interested  in  and  the  date  you  would 
want  them.  Prices  are  amazingly  low. 


U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 

BABY  CHICKS  •  STARTED  PULLETS  «  CAPONS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  •  Owner-Manager 

BOX  2  PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  LEGHORNS 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sesed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 
C.M.Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield, Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal .  ’’See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


This  year  we  used  1553  R.O.P.  sires  from  Durgin,  a  leading 
New  Hampshire  breeder  and  contest  winner,  (high  New  Hamp 
Pen,  Storrs  1951  contest)  to  reinforce  our  strain  for  HEAVY 
PRODUCTION,  LARGE  EGG  SIZE  and  BIG  MEAT  TYPE. 
45.7%  of  all  our  New  Hamp  breeders  are  R.O.P.  Sired  Mated 
for  our  Master  Mated  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks. 

EXTRA  MONEY  FROM  MEAT  CHICKENS 

Don’t  overlook  the  market  for  premium  quality  birds  that  exists 
B,  C.  Raffensbcrger,  right  in  your  own  locality.  Small  and  medium  size  raisers  can 
Owner-Manager  use  the  same  equipment  and  housing  to  balance  their  poultry 
operations  .  .  .  make  a  year  'round  income.  In  addition  to  our 
famous  meat  type  New  Hampshires  and  White  Rocks  we  offer 

HAMP-ROCK  (sex-link  egg  cross) 
BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery’s  WHITE 
AMERICANS  also  available  in  limited 
quantities.  Get  started  now  to  benefit 
from  rising  demand  for  meat  chicken. 


Rnnk  biK  four  color  catalog  shows  how  our 
OUUR  Specialized  Strains  give  greater  profits  from 
both  eggs  and  meat.  Get  catalog  and  LOW  CHICK  PRICES 
how  much  you  save.  No  Obligation.  Mail  Postcard  today. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHE&Y,  INC. 

BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FA_EMS  »A!C«"V 


R.  O.  P. 
SIRED 


NEW  HAMPS 
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(Continued  from  Page  274) 

Steer  Fattening  Studies 

The  steer  fattening  studies,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  J.  I.  Miller  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  are 
a  continuation  of  the  past  two  years’ 
work  to  determine  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  and  efficient  way  to  carry  steer 
calves  through  their  wintering  period. 
The  past  two  years’  investigations 
show  that  the  liberal  use  of  corn 
silage  was  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory  feeding  practice,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  using  either  more  hay  or 
grain.  The  current  test  carries  10 
head  of  Hereford  steer  calves  per  lot, 
with;  an  initial  weight  of  around  500 
pounds  per  head;  up  to  March  7  they 
had  an  average  weight  of  629  pounds 
per  head.  All  lots  looked  good  and 
were  coming  along  in  nice  condition 
when  we  saw  them  on  March  20. 

Feed  was  regulated  so  that  each  lot 
gained  at  about  the  same  daily  de¬ 
sired  wintering  rate  of  approximately 
a  pound  per  head  each  day.  The 
average  daily  feed  in  pounds  in  each 
lot,  since  Nov.  14,  1951,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Lot  1,  corn  silage  21.5,  ground 
corn  1.9,  protein  supplement  1.0;  Lot 
2,  grass  silage  24.3,  ground  corn  2.6; 
Lot  3,  grass  silage  17.9,  mixed  hay 
4.0,  ground  corn  2.5;  Lot  4,  mixed 
hay  12.7,  protein  supplement  2.6. 
Present  costs  and  general  condition 
of  the  steers  this  year,  so  far,  are  in 
conformity  with  the  past  two  years, 
in  that  Lot  1  has  made  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  most  efficient  gain.  The 
average  net  return  on  the  ste'ers  in 
Lot  1  during  the  past  two  years,  if 
sold  as  feeders  in  the  Spring,  was 
$48.27  per  head. 

Poultry  Investigations 

In  his  discussion  on  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  poultry  disease  control,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Levine  brought  out  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  thoughts  relative 
to  the  department’s  recent  investi¬ 
gations.  He  mentioned  that  over  two 
million  birds  in  New  York  have  now 
been  inoculated  against  infectious 
bronchitis.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
the  regional  laboratories  for  this 
work,  as  well  as  other  poultry  di¬ 
seases,  are  located  at  Ithaca,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County;  East  Aurora,  Erie 
County;  Farmingdale;  Nassau  County; 
Kingston,  Ulster  County;  and  One- 
onta,  Otsego  County.  The  only  suc¬ 
cessful  way  yet  found  for  such  in 
oculations  is  by  the  so-called  ex¬ 
plosion  method,  whereby  a  few  birds 
are  infected  and  they  infect  others 
by  expelling  or  exploding  the  germs 
outward.  This  is  suitable  only  for 
seven  weeks  old  pullets,  and  needs 
the  consent  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
poultrymen  in  any  county  where 
used.  It  is  not  suitable  for  broilers 
because  they  are  sold  young  and 
their  loss  in  weight  if  inoculated  is 
usually  too  great  to  offset  the  possible 
reduction  in  death  loss.  The  advant 
age  of  inoculation  is  that  the  young 
pullets  contract  the  bronchitis  when 
young;  they  recover  and  then  seldom 
take  it  again.  Dr  Levine  considers 
infectious  bronchitis  a  much  more 
serious  and  common  disease  in  New 
York  flocks  than  Newcastle  Disease 
which  is  wrongly  more  feared.  For 
some  unknown  reason  the  strain  of 
Newcastle  virus  found  in  New  York 
is  not  too  serious  and  his  advice  is 
that,  when  the  disease  does  appear, 
farmers  should  feed  the  birds  well, 
keep  them  dry  and  warm.  They  will 
soon  return  to  normal  laying  and 
will  then  apparently  be  immune  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time. 

In  the  laboratory  studies  at  Ithaca 
and  in  the  field,  it  was  found  that 
vaccinating  birds  against  Newcastle 
disease  by  using  a  killed  culture  was 
most  unsatisfactory.  Farmers  and 
poultrymen  are  therefore  cautioned 
not  to  use  this  method  of  vaccination 
against  Newcastle  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  intra-nasal 
type  of  live  but  weakened  virus  was 
used,  the  results  were  good.  When 
the  wing-web  method  of  vaccination 
was  used  for  live  virus,  results  were 
not  uniformly  satisfactory;  the  strain 
or  type  of  virus  apparently  being  the 
limiting  factor  for  the  wing-web 
method.  The  most  virulent  strain 
of  Newcastle  virus  with  which  the 
investigators  worked  was  obtained 
from  birds  in  California.  It  was 
stressed  that  immunity  against  this 
disease  can  be  transmitted  only  when 
the  dams  have  been  rendered  im¬ 
mune.  The  mere  fact  that  they  may 
have  been  exposed  does  not  necessar¬ 


ily  mean  that  they  took  the  disease 
or  developed  any  immunity. 

The  random  sample  plan,  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Cornell  last  year,  may  prove 
helpful  in  determining  where  the 
best  strains  of  birds  may  be  found, 
both  for  production,  adaptability  and 
disease  resistance.  During  the  1951 
52  season  33  different  breeders  lo¬ 
cated  in  Washington,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  Hampshire  each  sent  in  the 
required  18  eggs  taken  as  random 
samples  from  their  flocks.  These 
eggs  were  then  incubated  at  Cornell, 
and  50  pullet  chicks  sexed  and  sepa¬ 
rated  on  hatching.  The  birds  were 
then  all  exposed  to  leucosis,  to  see 
later  what  if  any  strains  have  a  high 
natural  resistance  to  this  serious 
poultry  disease.  They  will  all  be 
placed  on  range  this  Spring,  then 
into  laying  houses  and  trapnested  for 
the  coming  laying  season.  They  will 
be  replaced  each  year  with  new  ar 
rivals  in  this  test.  Progress  will  be 
watched  with  interest,  and  the  find 
ings  reported  through  these  columns. 
Professor  Steve  King  at  Cornell  is 
in  charge  of  this  interesting  invest! 
gation.  R.  W.  Duck 


MEW  BROAD  BREAST  MEATY 


GARRISON  CROSS 


Gives  More  WEIGHT 


MORE  MEAT 


FREE 

BOOK 


Don’t  buy  ANY  chicks  until 
you  get  my  big  new  cata¬ 
log.  Get  facts  about  amaz¬ 
ing  broad  breasted  Cornish 
Hampshires  and  Cornish 
White  Rocks  and  other 

GARRISON  CROSS  breeds 
that  yield  by  fai  the  most 
luscious  tender  meat.  Early 

feathering  and  EXTRA  rapid 

growth  result  from  Garrison’s  many  years’ 

experience  in  specialized  cross  breeding.  You 
can’t  afford  to  overlook  our  big  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  today’s  most  wanted  cross  features. 
Pullorum-clean  flocks.  Get  catalog  FAST.  Write 

EARL  W.  GARRISON,  DEPT.  13 
BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


HALL  BROS: 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Its  smartto  kill  RATS 


with 


KILLS  ALL  SPECIES  OF  RATS  OVERNIGHT. 

ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS  TO  HUMANS. 
ANIMALS  AND  POULTRY. 

4  Oz.  (60  baits)  SI. 00  fOsusE 
Pint  (200  baits)  S3.00  "£'*"> 
Write  for  free  literature. 


BI0CERTA  CORPORATION 

303  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK.  16. N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.*  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1.  J.  WARRfft 


MORE  EGGS- 
MORE  MEAT 

This  unbeatable  combination  is  the  hey  to 
profitable  operation.  Birds  that  grow  faster 
and  lay  better  insure  fop  dollar  return  on 
your  investment.  The  famous  Warren  strain 
has  been  perfected  by  28  years  of  pedigree 
breeding.  Order  a  foundation  flock  of  de¬ 
pendable,  profit-building  WARREN  REDS 
and  HAMPS  today! 

*  RECENT  CONTEST  SCORES 
FARMINGDALE -High  Pen  All  Breeds,  1950, for 
7th  time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  -  3660  eggs.  Leading  1951. 
FLORIDA  -  High  Heavy  Pen,  1 950.  GEORGIA  - 
High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen,  1950.  NEPPCO 
Show  -  Hen  of  the  Year,  1 949  (2nd  time).  STORRS, 
Conn.  -  New  Worlds  Record  for  breed;  High  Pen  ALL 
Breeds;  High  Pen  ALL  Breeds  for  U.  S.  Contests,  1 949. 

BUY  PROVED  PERFORMANCE 

Warren  Reds,  Production  Hampsand  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  have  been  field  and  contest 
proved  for  years.  Whether  you  buy  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thousand  you  get  the  same  blood, 
breeding  and  quality  that  have  consistently 
scored  so  heavily  in  laying  contests  and  in 
the  field.  Why  Settle  For  Less? 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 
Mass. — U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
22  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks 


White 


f 


Outstanding 

Quality  far  over  50  year* 

TOPS ... 

for  Meat  or  Eggs 

Here  is  ..the  ideal  all-purpose  bird  .  .  .  bred  for 
superior  performance  in  either  meat  or  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Proven  on  hundreds  of  customers'  farms. 
Some  of  their  reports  are  —  "5%  lb.  at  12 
weeks”.  .  .  “Laying  70%  at  5%  months”. 
"211  egg  flock  average"  .  .  .  "Easy  to  dress  — 
no  dark  piu-feathers." 

Don't  gamble  with  your 
chick  investment  —  get 
proven  quality  in 
Tolman's  White  Rocks. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

this  great  meat 
egg  strain  this 
Order  Early!  Get 
folder  and  reason- 
prices  —  write. 
Joseph  Tolman,  founder _ 


Christie  s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

m  SPIZZERINKTUM 


The  flockowner  will  tell  you  that 
Christie’s  Splzzerinktum  New 
Hampshires  possess  such  desirable 
characteristics  as  light  under¬ 
color.  high  livability  and  low  layer 
mortality.  The  hatcheryman  will  point 
Qut  that  Christie’s  means  exceptional¬ 
ly  high  hatchability  of  sturdy  chicks, 
and  an  uninterupted  sellers'  market.  To  the  grow¬ 
er,  “Spizzerinktum  quality”  bespeaks  stiff  resis¬ 
tance  to  diseases  because  of  inherited  vigor  and 
vitality  ,  .  .  complete  feathering  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  .uniformity  of  growth  and  excellent  feed 

conversion.  Each  will  say  “the  quality  of  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  writes  its  own 
testimonial.”  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


BABCOCK  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HARCO  Orchard 
REDS,  RED  ROCKS 

Contest  winning 
strains  at  reduced 
prices  May  1  to 
July  1.  High  lay¬ 
ing  house  liva¬ 
bility  —  satisfied 
customers  since 
1915.  Write  or 
phone  for  FREE 
folder  &  PRICES. 
RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Hickory 
grove 

CHICKS 

J^eghorns  •  tRedi 
jf\ed  dtfjcki 

O.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  *  h.MS' 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


They  Produce  More  LThey  Earn  More! 

More  profits  from  Parmenter  Reds!  And  here’s 
dollars  and  cents  proof  from  actual  official  tests 
—  one  over  a  10  month  period,  the  other  over 
a  period  of  a  year. 

■  California  Random  Sample  Tests  —  1949-50  ■ 
|  1st  place  winners  with  net  income  per  bird  I 

■  of  $4.44  over  feed  costs.  | 

a  New  York  Random  Sample  Tests  —  1950-51  | 
J  2nd  place  winners  with  net  profit  per  chick  • 
*  of  $2,061  for  10  months'  production. 
PARMENTER  SEX  LINK  golden  neck  black 
pullets  are  fine  layers  and  comparable  with 
Parmenter  Red  pullets  being  a  hybrid  thus  very 
vigorous.  They  lay  a  good-sized  brown  egg  and 
have  good  livability. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


CHAMBERIM 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex- Link)  GROSSES 

Customers  report  high  flock  aver¬ 
ages  and  excellent  meat  profits 
with  Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks 
and  Red -Rocks.  Careful  breeding 
for  25  years  assures  satisfaction. 

All  chicks  from  our  Vt.  -  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders. 

Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  yours  soon! 
Write  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  BrattieboDri  6vt. 


The  BUY  for  I952...W0LF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


[U.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum-Passed 

Breeders  Vaccinated; 
for  Newcastle 


\ 


V 

Every  Chick  Backed 
by  42  Years  of  Rigid 
Flock  Improvement 

r-atalog.  PncelAStJ 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have  _  .  •  ,nn 

built  up  the  profit  producing  ability  .  ...  “r,c®s  P®r 
Of  WOLF  CHICKS.  7  Popular  Breeds.  jAAA  Special  Spec.  Mating 

S.C,  White  Leghorns . $15.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets . 29.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks. . . .  15.00 

Pullets  of  above  breeds .  21.00 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds... .  11.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  15.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  13.50 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Co 
Breeders.  ONLY  $1.00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.  D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two-week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


Mating  2 

Wks.  Old 

$16.00 

$22.00 

30.00 

37.00 

3.00 

•• 

16.00 

22.00 

22.00 

28.50 

12.00 

18.00 

16.50 

22.50 

,  . 

19.50 

jrels  from 

Specialty 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept.  5,  Gibsonburg,  O- 


But — as  a  special  "get-acquainted"  offer-. 


DELAWARE  PULLETS  IT* 

/  AAimmnm  r\ a w 


(Minimum  order  200)  ...  ,  ^  ,  ,  ,  . 

Although  Delawares  are  a  new  breed,  they  have 

been  trapnested  for  10  years.  Their  record  is  good.  We  have  a  heavy 
demand  for  the  Cockerels  for  cross  breeding.  So,  we  have  pullets  to  sell. 
They  have  been  sold  in  and  around  Lancaster  County  for  several  years .  . 
150,000  last  year.  Talk  to  some  of  these  people!  Reports  show  splendid 
egg  production ...  not  as  heavy  as  good  Leghorns  . . .  but  as  good  as  any 
of  the  heavy,  dual-purpose  strains.  The  best  way  to  get  you  acquainted 
with  this  stock  is  to  have  you  try  it.  That's  why  this  unusually  low  price  of 
17c  is  offered.  (1952  only.)  Send  your  check  today  for  a  trial  offer... 
you'll  be  glad  you  did! 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Dept.  1,  RD  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
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Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drink¬ 
ing  vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with 
disease  germs  and  may  spread  dis¬ 
ease  through  your  flock  before  you 
are  aware.  Use  preventive  methods 
— use  Walko  Tablets.  For  over  forty 
years  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too, 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valu¬ 
able  antiseptic  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water. 


Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  writes:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with" 
splendid  results.  1  would  not  think  of 
trying'  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SM  ROCKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs&  Mea 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab*t 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer's  White  Rocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorutn 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for,  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5,  MOSCOW.  PENNA. 
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JUNIATA  VALLEY  “AUK 

We  Ship  At  Once  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-sexed  Pit’s  Ckk 

.Large  White  Leghorns . $13.00  $26.00  $  3.0 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  20.00  11.0 

Barred  and  White  Kocks .  15.00  20.00  I  1.0 

itock-Hamp  Cross  . 15.00  20.00  li.O 

Heavy  Mixed  (No  Leghorns)....  11.00  17.00  10.0 

inrpliis  Chicks.  No  Breed  or  Sex  Guarantee. ...  $7.0 
All  Breeeders  Blood-Tested  100%  live  arrival  &  95? 
Rnvg  Dguar-  JUNIATA  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
B0X  R.  MCVEYTOWN,  PENNA 


^Marshall  Brothers  Chick j 

!™°!!!G  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famo 
m  CROSS  for  the  best  combination 

market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcoi 
irain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pn 
ouction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RE 
DrnS«..,or  List-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHIT 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

»•  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  901 


BLACK  GIANTS 


Get  REAL  Jersey  Giant  Chicks.  Buy  from 
the  neighborhood  where  they  were 
^1*^  originally  developed  and  have  been  kept 
true  to  their  great  size  and  beauty. 
Black  Giant  folder  free  on  request. 
JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER,  Box  3,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


SQUABS  14, 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
Rnvii  1  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
,  L  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
tkiuabs  are  poultry.  -  RICE  COMPANY, 

*05  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  large  type  culled  &  blood  tested  breed- 
nr  o.ated. t0  males  from  pedigreed  ROP  Hens.  Sexed 
run-  Circular  and  prices  on  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 

— . =  By  C.  S.  Platt  - - 


The  Silky  Fowl 

I  would  like  to  know  something 
of  the  history  of  the  Silky  fowl. 
What  causes  their  characteristic 
feathering  condition,  known  as 
“silky”? 

New  York  A.  c.  H. 

The  Silky  fowl  has  a  long  history, 
dating  back  for  several  centuries. 
One  of  the  first  references  to  it  from 
the  point  of  breeding  comes  from  a 
project  of  Charles  Darwin  who 
crossed  the  Silky  fowl  with  normal 
feathered  chickens  and  found  that 
the  first  generation  produced  birds 
with  all  normal  feathers.  So,  in 
breeding  these  and  studying  future 
generations,  he  concluded  that  the 
silky  feathering  was  a  recessive 
characteristic.  Their  feathering  con¬ 
dition  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  small  hooks  on  the  barbules 
of  the  feather  which  go  to  form  the 
normal  web.  These  chickens  have 
bben  in  America  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  and  they  are  used  entirely 
for  show  or  pet  purposes;  they  have 
no  great  economic  value.  Their  care 
and  management  would  be  the  same 
as  any  other  chickens  and  there  is 
no  particular  reason  why  one  would 
anticipate  that  they  would  ever  have 
any  great  economic  importance. 


Infra-Red  Brooders 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages 
of  using  infra-red  brooders  for 
chicks?  h.  l.  s. 

The  infra-red  brooders  have  the 
advantage  of  being  conveniently 
stored  and  consequently  make 
brooding  easy  since  one  can  see  the 
chicks  without  bothering  with  a 
hover;  also,  the  litter  can  be  moved 
around  and  kept  dry.  They  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  raising  or  lowering  as  the 
chicks  grow  older  or  temperatures 
change.  Also,  one  or  more  bulbs  may 
be  turned  off  by  thermostat  control, 
if  desired.  They  furnish  heat  directly 
under  the  light  only  and  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  Because  of  this,  they  give  the 
best  results  in  rooms  that  are  heated 
to  some  extent,  even  though  they 
will  work  in  very  cold  rooms  with  a 
small  number  of  chicks.  With  chicks 
four  weeks  old  at  the  start,  the  room 
temperature  would  not  be  of  too 
much  importance.  The  infra-red 
brooders  will  consume  more  elec¬ 
tricity  than  other  types  of  electric 
brooders  of  the  same  capacity,  but 
their  convenience  of  operation  may 
overcome  this  factor,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  lower  initial  cost. 


Brooders  Without  Heat 

Have  brooders  without  heat  been 
used  successfully  for  small  lots  of 
chicks?  Please  let  me  know  about 
this.  r.  w. 

Brooders  without  heat  have  been 
used  successfully  for  small  lots  of 
chicks  providing  they  are  kept  in  a 
warm  room  (above  70  degrees  F.). 
Such  brooders  will  not  work  out  if 
used  in  ordinary  brooder  houses  or 
buildings  that  are  unheated  except, 


of  course,  during  seasons  when  out¬ 
side  temperatures  normally  are  high. 
Attaching  an  electric  heating  ele¬ 
ment  will  overcome  the  need  for 
using  the  brooders  in  a  warm  en¬ 
vironment  and  can  be  recommended. 
One  would  have  to  be  sure  that  all 
the  wiring  was  properly  insulated 
in  order  to  prevent  a  fire  hazard. 
Also,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
electric  brooding  will  raise  the  cost, 
which  is  what  most  pepole  are  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  when  considering 
such  brooders  in  the  first  place. 
However,  for  small  lots  of  not  more 
than  100  chicks  the  brooders  men¬ 
tioned  are  relatively  economical  and 
easily  operated. 


A  7-Lb.  Leghorn  Hen 

You  probably  will  not  believe  me, 
but  one  of  my  mature  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  recently  weighed  seven 
pounds.  How  does  this  compare  with 
your  weights  of  birds  of  this  breed? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  e.  w. 

We  have  kept  White  Leghorns  for 
several  years  in  our  egg  laying  test 
at  Vineland  and  have  taken  the 
weights  of  the  birds  each  year.  While 
we  have  never  had  any  individuals 
that  tipped  the  scales  at  seven 
pounds,  we  have  had  several  that 
reached  a  weight  of  six  and  a  half 
pounds.  There  is  great  variation  in 
the  weights  of  Leghorn  hens,  prob¬ 
ably  more  so  than  with  the  heavier 
breeds  such  as  the  New  Hampshire 
or  Rhode  Island  Red,  but  very  few 
purebred  Leghorns  would  ever  reach 
that  weight. 


Sources  of  Riboflavin 

What  are  some  of  the  sources  of 
riboflavin  for  poultry  feeding?  How 
about  dried  whey?  f.  t.  v. 

Dried  whey  is  a  good  source  of 
riboflavin.  In  order  to  obtain  enough 
of  this  nutrient  in  the  diet,  one  would 
need  to  add  200  pounds  of  dried 
whey  to  every  ton  of  mash,  assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  grain  is  fed  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  equal  parts  of 
grain  and  mash.  Other  products  con¬ 
taining  riboflavin  are  dried  brewers’ 
yeast  and  various  brands  of  dried 
distillers’  or  fermentation  solubles. 
These  other  products  need  to  be 
added  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  manufacturer,  as  they  are  more 
concentrated. 


Nest  Eggs  of  No  Value 

What  has  become  of  the  old- 
fashioned  glass  nest  egg?  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  buy  them  anyplace. 

a.  j.  M. 

The  old-fashioned  glass  nest  eggs 
have  disappeared  from  the  market 
largely  because  it  has  been  found 
that  they,  as  well  as  any  other  kinds 
of  nest  egg,  have  no  value  in  stimu¬ 
lating  egg  production.  Hens  and 
pullets  lay,  if  they  are  so  inclined, 
regardless  of  any  eye  appeal  or  in¬ 
ducement  that  other  females  have 
been  laying  in  a  certain  nest.  A 
clean,  roomy  nest  is  all  that  is 
needed. 


Photo:  Mrs.  T.  Foster,  Vermont 
The  drinking  fountain  of  this  new  30  by  60  foot  poultry  house  is  placed 
against  the  wall,  instead  of  in  the  center.  Pat  Ferrante,  Montgomery,  Orange 
County,  New  York,  finds  that  such  a  location  reduces  wetness. 


Make 
tyieat 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  ail-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ” Heovies”? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


4WIFV 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits 


ORDER  NOW!  Start  with  Hawley  better-bred  chicks 
and  you’ll  get  MORE  EGGS.  LARGER  EGGS,  at 
LOWEST  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Customers  expect 
and  get  flock  averages  of  200  eggs  per  bird  and 
more  —  don’t  you  be  satisfied  with  less. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

We  also  offer  RED-ROCK  Cress  and  GRAY- 
LEGHORN  (White  Egg)  Cross.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  today. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS. 


Route  1-D  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


CUSTOMERS 

From  Maine  to  Florida  to  Cuba  are  high 
in  their  praise  for  our  Barrel-breasted 

NORTHWESTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Their  rapid  growth  and  excellent  livibiiity 
will  amaze  you.  Read  our  customers  re¬ 
ports  sent  free. 

DOVER  FARMS 

BOX  “R”,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  GRAY  -  LEGHORN  CROSS  - 

California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Red- Rocks.  Started  Pullets  6  weeks  and 
up.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY, 
BOX  5-A,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Our  30th  year  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Kocks,  N.H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Cross. 
Carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  guar. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  31st  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wk.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 

U.S.R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  —  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER’’ 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 
breed.  Catalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


HELPS  SOLVE 
LABOR  PROBLEM 

Six  years  of  proven  ser¬ 
vice.  Built  with  reserve 
strength  and  power  to 
bring  down  hard  -  frozen 
silage.  Double  booms  give 
high  unloading  capacity. 
Handles  corn  or  grass 
silage.  Pays  for  itself 
in  2  years. 


BARN  CLEANER 


i  Before  buying  your  new  barn  cleaner,  be 
|  sure  to  investigate  the  LEACH  PITLESS 
—  because  here  are  combined  all  the  best 
features  of  barn  cleaner  design  and 
construction. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Mail  Coupon 


LEACH  CO. 

412  South  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  the  following  as 
Checked: 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 
s  Literature  Literature 

MY  NAML . . . . 


Route _ 

Post  Office. 
State _ 


.Box  No. 


-.J 


inmPBELL-HBUSFELD 


7arnA/no6//e 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

"The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
...  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  •  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models* 

See  it  at  your  dealer  or  write 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

221  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Hay  one  swath  from  mower  is  processed  and 
“fluffed''  to  speed  natural  aeration  and  curing. 
Retains  leaves,  protein  and  carotene  (Vitamin 
A).  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable.  Beats  weather 
hazards  —  Put  up  hay  the  same  day  —  Gains  24 
hours  over  pre-Meyer  method.  Saves  time  .  .  . 
labor  .  .  .  and  food  value  —  makes  your  hay 
worth  more. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  end  Prices  today! 


THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX962  MORTON,  ILL. 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
[IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm,  lumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  welj  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 


LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 

•Motor  coupling  Ine.’ 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
wondered  what  a  typical  day’s  mail 
on  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is  like.  Here 
is  a  sampling  of  one  day’s  corre¬ 
spondence:  26  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  are  seeking  assistance 
on  difficulties  they  are  encounter¬ 
ing  with  mail  order  houses,  insur¬ 
ance  firms,  creditors,  and  the  like. 
Twenty-eight  inquiries  on  different 
insurance  firms,  work-at-home 
schemes,  and  other  varied  and  high¬ 
ly  individual  questions.  Ten  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  value  of  old  stock 
certificates.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  letters  from  business  firms 
and  subscribers  concerning  matters 
which  are  in  the  process  of  being 
straightened  out.  And  lastly  there 
are  15  of  the  letters  we  like  best  — 
notes  from  subscribers  informing  us 
that  our  efforts  have  borne  fruit,  and 
their  complaints  have  been  settled 
due  to  our  intervening.  Such  are  the 
letters  that  keep  Publisher’s  Desk 
crammed  high,  but  that  is  how  we 
like  it,  so  keep  them  coming. 

Your  type  of  service  probably 
saved  me  $4.00  or  $5.00  some  three 
or  four  years  ago.  You  no  doubt  re¬ 
call  the  compost  racket  that  was 
being  perpetrated  on  both  farmers 
and  city  dwellers  who  had  backyard 
gardens  and  lawns.  Having  read  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  the 
racket,  I  was  primed  when  one  day 
three  men  on  a  truckload  of  this 
material  interrupted  my  lawn  mow¬ 
ing  to  persuade  me  to  purchase  some 
of  their  “miracle  lawn  food.”  They 
seemed  a  little  flustered  when  I 
asked  them  if  they  had  secured  a 
huckster’s  license  to  peddle  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  our  town.  I  then  told  them 
that  I  knew  that  this  was  a  racket 
and  was  immediately  going  in  to  call 
the  Police  Department  and  have 
them  arrested.  The  man  who  had 
done  the  talking  made  a  beeline  for 
the  truck,  the  driver  threw  it  into 
gear,  and  away  they  went.  They  very 
cleverly  had  the  tail-board  of  the 
truck  down  so  I  couldn’t  get  the 
license  number.  f.  e.  r. 

We  appreciate  this  concrete  state¬ 
ment  of  how  the  publicity  we  gave 
came  into  good  use.  If  readers  will 
remember  the  plans  used  by  trick¬ 
sters,  they  will  benefit  themselves 
by  saving  their  time  and  money,  and 
also  help  the  many  worthy  agents 
who  visit  them.  We  said  before,  and 
we  repeat,  an  honest,  reliable 
company  provides  his  salesmen  with 
credentials  and  the  agent  is  glad  to 
show  them.  He  does  not  have  to 
run  away. 

I  have  50  shares  in  the  Petroleum 
Conversion  Corp.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  if  this  stock  is  worth  any¬ 
thing?  m.  e.  s. 

It  is  not,  since  the  firm  went  out 
of  business  in  1949  for  non-payment 
of  taxes.  Readers  who  are  interested 
in  finding  the  value  of  ©Id  stock 
certificates  would  save  themselves 
time  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  capitol  city  of  whatever 
state  the  firm  was  incorporated  in. 
The  State  appears  on  the  certificate. 
Many  old  stocks  are  worthless,  but  it 
does  no  harm  to  investigate,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  firms  are  still  operat¬ 
ing. 

Enclosed  is  some  literature  about 
a  “home  hobby”  on  which  I  would 
like  your  opinion.  It  sounds  very 
convincing.  Is  the  plan  feasible  and 
the  company  reliable  m.  l. 

The  “plan”  we  regard  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  “buy-back”  scheme.  The  offer  is 
made  to  sell  a  pair  of  New  Zealand 
rabbits  at  $4.00  per  animal.  The 
literature  states  that  little  effort  is 
needed  to  raise  the  animals,  and  only 
a  few  minutes  a  day  is  needed  for 
the  care  of  the  bunnies.  The  “mar¬ 
keting  service,”  it  is  said,  relieves 
one  of  the  selling  part.  We  have  seen 
mighty  few  aimals  that  did  not  need 
considerable  attention.  We  do  not 
believe  anyone  could  market  all  the 
“bunnies”  of  all  the  people  who 
would  take  up  the  project.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  typical  “buy-back” 
plan  and  we  do  not  recommend  any 
such  plan.  If  you  want  to  raise 
bunnies,  whether  they  are  New 
Zealands,  Angoras  or  plain  rabbits, 
do  it  on  your  own.  Find  your  own 
market  and  steer  clear  of  buy-back 
plans. 


I  am  contemplating  going  to 
Alaska,  and  would  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  any  information  you  can 
give  me  as  far  as  farming  and  em¬ 
ployment  possibilities  are  concerned. 
Also  where  can  I  get  some  more 
information.  d.  w. 

It  will  be  wise  to  get  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  study  conditions  well  be¬ 
fore  stampeding  off  to  Alaska.  It  is 
reported  that  hordes  of  job  seekers 
are  invading  sections  of  Alaska, 
which  is  still  frozen  in  the  winter 
ice  and  snow.  So  many  people  have 
swarmed  into  some  sections  that  the 
labor  market  is  glutted  and  cases 
of  extreme  hardship  are  reported. 
Officials  are  alarmed  by  the  influx 
of  these  people  who  are  tempted  by 
stories  of  high  wages  to  try  their 
luck.  We  suggest  writing  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  Juneau,  Alaska, 
before  making  any  attempt  to  go  to 
Alaska.  Some  agricultural  land  will 
be  opened  to  homesteading  later  on, 
but  World  War  II  veterans  will  have 
the  preference.  Alaska  has  vast 
possibilities,  it  is  a  cold  country  and 
careful  thought  must  be  given  be¬ 
fore  attempting  the  journey.  It  is 
also  important  to  have  a  cash  re¬ 
serve. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  empty 
purse.  Police  are  looking  for  two 
women,  who  are  said  to  have  taken 
$700  from  a  credulous  lady.  She  met 
the  strangers  on  the  street  and  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  with  them. 
They  said  they  had  just  found  $900 
and  asked  her  advice  as  to  what  to 
do  with  it,  and  would  give  her  a 
share  of  it  for  the  advice.  They  said 
a  dentist  whom  they  knew  was  hold¬ 
ing*  the  money  for  them  and  he 
would  be  the  arbiter  and  divide  the 
money  equally  among  them.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  faith  the  lady  was  re¬ 
quested  to  put  up  some  cash.  She 
drew  $700  from  her  bank,  gave  it  to 
the  women  who  took  her  to  the 
upper  floor  of  a  building,  pointed  to 
a  door.  She  went  in.  The  office  was 
empty.  There  was  no  dentist.  The 
women  disappeared.  The  lady  had 
her  empty  purse.  It  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  one  would  be  so  credulous,  but 
tricks  on  this  line  have  been  played 
for  centuries  and  every  once  in  a 
while  some  one  swallows  the  bait. 

Enclosed  is  some  “literature”  (if 
you  can  call  it  literature)  which  I 
received  through  the  mail.  Similar 
mail  has  been  coming  about  every 
two  months  for  a  year.  It  is  not  fit 
to  go  through  the  mails.  Any  firm 
putting  out  such  “publicity”  should 
be  punished.  I  am  tired  and  fed  up 
with  it  and  hope  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  matter.  s. 

We  received  another  complaint 
from  a  subscriber  who  had  been 
annoyed  for  three  years  with  such 
“literature.”  We  turned  it  all  over  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  statutes  to  use  the 
mails  for  forwarding  obscene  litera¬ 
ture.  The  Post  Office  Department  is 
investigating  the  concerns  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  possible  violation  of  the 
Post  Office  regulations.  If  received, 
such  literature  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Post  Office  Inspector  in  your 
district. 

We  have  just  bought  a  set  of  stain¬ 
less  steel  cookware  for  which  we 
paid  $279.  I  see  the  same  types  of 
utensils  for  much  less,  with  the 
same  number  of  pieces.  Why  is  there 
such  a  difference  in  price  when  they 
claim  to  be  made  about  the  same 
way?  Most  of  these  utensils  are 
marked  stainless  steel.  Please  be 
frfink  on  this  subject.  w.  B. 

The  prices  asked  for  goods  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  installment  plan  usu¬ 
ally  include  the  salesman’s  com¬ 
mission.  Some  concerns  do  make  a 
better  utensil  than  others,  but  it  is 
disconcerting  to  find  you  have  paid 
a  higher  price  than  is  asked  for  the 
same  utensil  in  another  store  or  by 
another  salesman.  One  person  pre¬ 
fers  the  appearance  of  one  style  over 
another  and  is  willing  to  pay  more 
to  get  it.  However,  the  standing  of 
the  company  manufacturing  a  pro¬ 
duct  must  be  considered  and  then  a 
choice  made  of  what  suits  one’s  taste 
and  pocketbook. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


...thanks  to 
my  Knoedier  Seat 
lean 

tractor-farm 


again 


I 


“I  had  an  inward  rupture,  yet  I  get 
an  easy,  comfortable  ride  out  of  my 
Knoedier  Seat  ...  it  cuts  out  all  those 
painful  jars  and  bounces.  I’d  say  it’s 
a  must  for  any  man  with  a  physical 
disability!”  says  V.  W.  Dankenbring, 
Box  25),  St.  Francis,  Kansas. 


Universal 
Model  with 
tool  boxes 


_ _ I 

The  genuine 
Health-Saving 
Knoedier  Seat’s 
spring-hydraulic 
comfort  floats  you 
over  the  roughest 
ground.  Instant 
adjustment  “fits” 
the  ride  to  your 
weight  and  field 


conditions.  Universal  Model  avail¬ 


able  with  “sliding  adjustment.” 


Low-Clearance  Model  has  “tilt-back” 
feature  and  furrow-leveling  adjust¬ 
ment.  Both  take 
pan  seat,  easily 
installed  on  most 
tractors. 


Models  as  low  as  $26.20  (F.O.B. 
Streator.  Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.) 


Knoedier 

(SAY-  NCCO-ltft  ) 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Spring- Hydraulic  Tractor  and  Implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burr  Mills  •  Corn  Picker 
Safety  Reverse  Gears*  Delco  Crop-Drier  Fans. 

Send  for  free  catalog 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  554  ,  STREATOR,  ILL 


Tested — Even  though  the  Flinchbaugh  is  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  field  it’s  constant¬ 
ly  tested  on  all  types  of  farms — all  types  of 
loads.  It  must  stand  up  to  its  reputation-— 
an  inexpensive,  heavy-duty  unloader  for  both 
light  and  continuous  heavy  work! 


Proven — -Trouble-free  inexpensive  operation 
year  after  year  has  meant  thousand  upon 
thousand  of  satisfied  customers  all  oyer  the 
United  States.  Ask  your  farm  equipment 
dealer  for  a  Flinchbaugh — and  buy  the 
unloader  with  the  famous  canvas-saving.  Non¬ 
spring  Roller  and  Quick-aligning  Portable 
Power  Unit. 

A  FREE  FOLDER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


vnrNG  men  and  women  over  20  years  of  age  to  serve 

a,  counselors  in  children’s  Summer  camp  in  Putnam 
fnimtv  X  Y. ;  experience  with  children  and  outdoor 
Aye  Qualifications  and  salary  desired.  BOX 
No  7501.  Rural  New-Yorker 


U.  •  _ _ _  ■  -  ■  - 

Stvpt.R  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm. 
‘’Boom  and  board.  Apply  Wallace  Yerkes,  RD2,  New¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania. 


LU>>  ■  ~ 

toTnteD:  Machine  milkers.  Harried  men  1200  per 
^ month  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  *150  pet 
month  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farm* 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  _J. _ 

Bmp  Wanted:  Hale  and  female  ward  attendants. 

t9?«S  Der  year,  lees  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Weame.  Sr.  Director.  Wassaio 
State  School.  Wassalc.  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  *9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


U1CU  - ■  i 

mfn  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
,,  O  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
a. ate*  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
weekf  Write  Director,  Letehworth  Tillage,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3340-$4249.  Inquire 
X  R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaio 
State  School.  Wa'ssaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED’  Handy  man  on  private  estate,  with  some 

knowledge  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
farm  machinery.  Steady  position,  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment  Send  references  and  qualifications  to  E.  W. 
Morris,  care  H.  M.  Sage,  Menands  Rd.,  Albany, 
New  York. 


MIDDLEAGED  couple,  sisters,  or  mother  and  ma¬ 

ture  daughter,  for  Cazenovia  home  winters,  Adiron¬ 
dack  camp  summers.  Four  children.  Informal  living. 
Excellent  living  quarters.  Refeernces  required.  Salary 
$3  000.  Phone  Cazenovia  366  or  write  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Sherwood,  Barnstable,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 


tlENTLEMAN  desires  neat  housekeeper  in  mother¬ 

less  home.  May  consider  child.  Not  over  38,  with¬ 
out  ties.  State  qualifications.  Salary.  BOX  7610, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  woman  or  couple  to  assist  on  medium  size 

poultry  farm.  Fair  wages  and  treatment.  BOX 
7603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEEKEEPER:  Experienced  for  coming  summer. 

Room,  board  furnished.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn, 
New  York, _  . 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work.  Sydney 

Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. , 


HANDYMAN :  Power  mower  repairs,  single,  sober, 

references,  driver's  license;  live  in.  Connecticut  es¬ 
tate  kennel.  Cole,  129  East  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

BH.  4-2797. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  incubator  operator, 
married,  over  30,  as  working  foreman  of  large 
poultry  and  sheep  farm.  Must  understand  general 
farming  and  operations  of  tractor  and  machinery. 
Good  pay.  Excellent  house,  steam  heat,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Modern  central  school  bus  passes  gate.  A 
permanent  position  foi>  right  man.  References  re¬ 
quired.  A.  Peter,  3rd,  Content  Farms,  Cambridge, 
New  York,  _ 

MAN  wanted  for  kennel  work  and  cutting  grass 
at  large  commercial  kennel.  Mrs  Ullman  C. 
Embry,  Ashton,  Maryland. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  to  live  in  country  home  in  north¬ 
ern  Westchester.  Man  to  do  farm  work  with  young 
stock  and  laying  hens.  Good  living  conditions ;  good 
working  conditions ;  good  wages.  Must  be  competent, 
pleasant  people.  Give  references.  BOX  7710,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  instructor:  Broad  knowledge  of 
farming  and  teaching  experience.  BOX  7709,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Child  accepted,  good  home  off¬ 
ered  my  Dad  and  two  boys.  Oakland  8-7557  or  write 
Poth,  Colonial  Rd. ,  R,  D.  1.  Campagaw,  New  Jersey. 
CARETAKER-Handyman  for  small  bungalow  colony, 
year  round,  state  details,  salary  desired.  Sherman, 
Acres.  BOX,  359,  Dover  1,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  fruit  farm,  50  miles 
from  New  York;  good  wages,  overtime  pay,  house 
furnished.  BOX  7702,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  50-55,  sober,  porter  work;  must  have  good 
references ;  send  photo.  $150  month,  room  and 

board;  good  opportunity.  BOX  7738,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  for  D.  H.  I.  A.  work  in  New  Haven 
County.  Pay  from  $10.75  to  $13.50  per  day. 
Apply  County  Agent,  335  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven 
11.  Connecticut. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Care  of  three  small  children; 

Brooklyn.  Wife,  physician..  BOX  7711,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  for  small  boarding  school,  Connecticut.  Live 

.  in.  General  maintenance,  gardens.  Must  drive. 

Knowledge  horses  useful.  BOX  7713,  Rural  New- 

Yorker^ _ 

RELIABLE  woman  who  wants  pleasant  home  in 

Jersey,  with  nice  family.  Cooking,  light  house¬ 
work,  downstairs.  Own  room  and  bath.  Reply  Mrs. 
Robert  Gibb,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Two  single  men.  Experienced  gardener 

and  farm  help.  Must  be  of  good  habits;  non 

drinkers,  willing  to  work.  Board,  room  and  salary. 
References  required.  Phone  Carmel  5-3547.  Howard 
Parks.  Carmel,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  single  or  married;  home  pro- 

vided.  Utilities  provided.  State  wages.  BOX  7706, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man  for  modern  equipped  dairy 

farm.  Good  wages  and  living  conditions.  Harry 
Hopkins,  R.  D.  2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. _ 

EFFICIENT  housekeeper  with  quiet  cihld.  Country. 

bath,  board.  State  salary  desired.  BOX 
7119,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RESORT  dining-room  supervisor.  Female,  age  30-50. 

with  personality.  Write  fully,  send  photo. 
BOX  18,  Wolfe  boro,  N,  H. _ _ 

SUMMER  resort  has  openings  for:  cooks,  gardeners, 

stable  help,  maids,  fountain,  short  order  help, 
mshw^hers,  watchman.  Write  fully  BOX  18-Y, 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  settled  couple,  complete  charge; 

small  garden,  some  driving,  modern  house,  simple 
cooking-  elderly  gentleman;  Vermont  village;  year- 
'  Reply  "Bh  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
BOX  7729,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE  man  for  poultry  farm.  Active.  Experience 

not  essential.  Pleasant  home.  State  age  and  salary, 
franks  Poultry  Farm,  Montgqpiery,  N.  Y. 


WFKRAL  houseworker,  two  children.  Own  room. 

')atV  television.  $35  weekly.  BOX  7714,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

^’,VS*  ,01'  b°y  for  general  farm  work.  Eusner, 
Monticello,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Gardener-caretaker,  sober  habits,  single 

®r  married.  Berkshire  Mountains.  Experienced 
nower -vegetable  garden,  no  livestock.  Private  family, 
goct  living  accommodations,  self-maintenance.  Reply 
stating  wages.  BOX  7715,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  General  houseworker.  Experienced,  assist 
Voe00kin£,  attractive  position,  near  Copake  Falls, 
Yl®w.,v°rk.  Private  family,  no  children.  Reply  with 
details.  BOX  7716,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

st.®^BY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30;  must  be 
J.  “■  in.  tall,  strong,  companion  and  care  for 
hn«  Hctive  semi-invalid  lady  $35  a  week;  room, 
loo-’ , ,  nd  Picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman, 
ei-a  .Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

sober,  trustworthy  farmer,  assist  owner 
to1!.  p™u'y  farm.  Satady  job,  good  board,  salary 
Pa(,i®  man.  Give  age,  farm  experience,  wages, 
Conn<nCeS*  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  R.  4,  Rockville, 


TEACHER:  Gentleman  desires  teaching  position  in 
rural  or  village  school.  For  quailfications  address 
BOX  27,  Ghent,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  for  nursery  and  greenhouse.  State 
age,  wages.  References  required.  Three  rooms,  bath 
provided.  BOX  7720,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  active,  intelligent,  responsi¬ 
ble,  experienced  farmer,  gardener,  caretaker  refer- 
ences.  BQX  7717,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Room,  board  and  $125  monthly  Abe  Mierop, 
R.  D.  2,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ __ 

CONN. :  Permanent  position  for  gardener  and  care¬ 
taker  with  some  farm  knowledge.  Separate,  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  good  salary  to  one  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  references.  BOX  7730,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

GARDENER:  Must  know  flowers.  Vermont  summer 
hotel.  Write  John  H.  Maloney,  Basin  Harbor  Club, 
V  ergennes,  Vermont. 

POULTRYMAN :  Married,  experience  not  too  neces¬ 
sary  but  willingness,  honesty,  reliability,  cleanliness, 
important.  Must  have  character  references.  Permanent 
position.  Good  salary.  Nice  living  quarters  with  heat, 
light,  etc.  Give  all  possible  information  in  first 
letter,  Alan  M,  Limburg,  Windsor,  Mass. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  to  work  on  small  estate  40  miles: 

from  New  York.  Wife  to  cook  and  wait  on  table. 
Man  to  take  care  of  grounds,  etc.  Desirable  apart¬ 
ment  supplied.  Pleasant  and  convenient  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  desirable  couple  who  desire  permanent 
position.  State  age,  experience,  reference  and  wages 
desired.  Mr.  W.  K.  Denton,  754  Broadway,  N.  Y.  3, 
N,  Y. _ 

A  COUPLE,  preferably  fortyish,  at  least  high  school 
graduates,  with  fundamental  understanding  of 
children.  Woman  to  manage  cottage  of  10,  five  miles 
from  New  York  City,  and  man  to  have  separate 
employment.  Send  qualifications  to  BOX  7736,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  small  poultry  farm.  Separate  modern 
living  quarters.  BOX  7734,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
PERMANENT  good  job  on  chicken  farm  for  single 
man  or  middleaged  couple.  BOX  7739,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER  Wanted:  Small,  private  club  in  Adiron- 
dacks,  six  miles  from  nearest  main  road,  desires 
caretaker  or  married  couple.  Must  be  an  able  woods¬ 
man  and  good  cook.  Comfortable  quarters,  trapping 
and  other  privileges  and  salary  provided.  Reply  with 
references  to  BOX  7741,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER:  Livestock,  machinery,  building  repair  ex¬ 
perience;  start  on  small  scale;  366  acre  and  lake 
farm,  near  Honesdale,  Pa.  Dr.  M.  Siegel,  1629 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED :  Trained  attendants  and  maintenance  man 
to  live  in  by  new  32  bed  convalescent  hospital. 
Write  to  BOX  27,  East  Hampton,  Conn. _ 

MAN  or  boy  wanted  for  small  dairy  farm.  State 
experience,  age,  expected  salary.  Room  and  board. 
67  miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  7742,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  Man:  Help  operate  small  dairy,  northern 
New  Jersey.  Machine  and  hand  milk,  general  farm 
chores.  Ideals  permanent  positon  for  strong  and  will¬ 
ing  man.  Room  and  board,  $150  per  month.  BOX 
7744,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRYMAN:  We  are  seeking  an  experienced 
person.  Will  pay  generous  salary,  plus  a  beauti¬ 
fully  unfurnished  5-room  cottage,  electric  and  oil 
burner  heat.  Small  country  farm  place,  one  hour 
from  N.  Y.  C.  In  Ramapo  Mts.  Two  miles  from 
village,  churches,  shopping,  etc.  Couple  preferred. 
State  full  details.  BOX  7743,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SOBER,  capable,  active  elderly  man  wishes  position 
in  bachelor’s  home.  Cook  and  houseworker.  Town, 
country.  BOX  7737,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED  girl  wishes  work  on  small  farm.  Light 
duties,  small  wages.  BOX  7740,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
VETERAN  33,  (white)  desires  position  on  farm 
or  estate  as  companion,  driver,  or  general  worker. 
Willing  to  go  anywhere.  R.  McQuade,  452  Palisade 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

YOUNG  single  man  for  poultry  farm.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Preferance,  large  concern.  With  room 
and  board.  Good  wages.  BOX  7700,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

BOY,  willing  worker,  appreciating  good  home,  for 
small  poultry  and  vegetable  farm,  Hambreeht, 
Box  340-A,  Sewell,  N.  J.  _ _ 

SINGLE  woman  wishes  position  as  companion;  cook, 
drive.  Dependable  clean  type.  Country  or  town. 
Preferably  Jewish  home.  BOX  7703,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  with  small  child  and  dog  wants  house¬ 
keeping  position  in  good  country  home.  BOX 
7708,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  58,  desires  position,  gardener,  care- 
taker,  reliable.  BOX  7707,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GARDENER:  Married,  references,  general  estate 
jvork  partly  disabled  veteran.  BOX  7721,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

OFFICE  man  60,  married,  raised  on  farm,  sober, 
drives;  seeks  employment  with  refined,  congenial 
people.  Good  living  quarters  essential.  BOX  7718, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED  woman  wishes  housework.  Practical  nurse, 
companion.  What  have  you.  Write  Kay  Hurd, 
2667  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn, _ 

MANAGER:  Married,  aged  36,  degree  from  Scandi¬ 

navian  Agricultural  University.  Lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  dairy  farming.  Excellent  cattle¬ 
man.  BOX  7728,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW :  Refined,  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  in 

gentleman’s  modern  home;  wages.  New  Jersey  or 
Connecticut.  BOX  7732,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager:  Single,  college  graduate;  fully  ex¬ 

perienced,  dairy.  Within  150  miles  New  York  City. 
Please  give  full  details.  BOX  7731,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  gardener  all  around,  good  ex¬ 

perience;  single;  drive  car.  Harold  Jorgenson, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  356  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WASHINGTON  County  turkey  fa  nil :  108  acres,  all 

equipment  including  tractor;  7-room  house,  all 
improvements;  $16,000.  Matt.  Martinovich,  Buskirk, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Hoosick  Falls  198-M-2. _ 

GENERAL  merchandise  and  sporting  goods  store. 

Well  established  business.  Will  sacrifice  because 
of  illness.  John  L.  Brinton.  Herndon,  Pa. _ 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free.  Big  new  edition. 

Over  1,000  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine  to 

Florida.  West's  4-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Vegetable  farm  two  miles  east  of 

Savannah,  New  York.  Planted  to  46  acres  of  pro¬ 
ducing  asparagus  and  roots  for  seven  additional 

acres.  Also  40  acres  of  muck  and  45  aacres  of  up¬ 
land.  Two  houses,  bam  and  sheds.  Machinery  if  de¬ 
sired.  Inquire  of  Ralph  S.  Smith,  115  Grant  St., 
Newark,  New  York,  Telephone  613, _ 

POULTRY,  dairy,  cash  crop  farm;  107  acres,  fully 
equipped.  New  modern  home,  every  convenience, 
near  9W  Highway  in  Catskill;  $25,500.  BOX  7712, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CATTARAUGUS  County:  Farms  and  homes  of  all 
sizes.  420  acre  state  road,  fertile  valley  farm. 
Good  buildings,  modern  conveniences,  60  head  dairy 
cattle,  fodder,  farming  tools,  400,000  ft.  hardwood 
timber;  $52,500;  part  cash.  Ellicottville  Real  Estate 
Corp,,  EHicottville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  23  acres,  good  buildings,  30  miles  west 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Emma  Ebling  estate,  Irving, 
New  York, _ 

MODERN  dairy  farm  Chenango  County  on  Route 
41,  stocked  and  equipped.  97  acres,  37  stanchions, 
two  silos,  tool  shed,  chicken  houses,  23  milk  cows, 
10  young  stock,  beautifully  landscaped  grounds,  10- 
room  modern  home,  steam  heat,  all  electric  kitchen 
includes  range,  refrigerator,  freezer,  automatic 
washer,  dryer,  pasteurizer,  water  heater  4-room 
tenant  house,  electricity  and  bath.  Immediate  pos¬ 
session.  All  for  $35,000.  P.  O.  BOX  41,  Afton, 
New  York. 


couple  for  small  attractive  resident 
cnildren’s  school,  in-service  training,  annual  in¬ 
clement.  Write  fully  to  Herriman  Farm  School, 


FARM  5%  acres,  two  5-room  houses,  business  stand, 
barn,  poultry  house,  pasture,  woodlot,  fruit,  garden; 
$16,500,  Musall,  75  Ringwood  Ave.,  Midvale,  New 
Jeresy. 


FOR  Sale:  235  acre  Vermont  farm,  with  or  with- 
out  stock  and  tools.  BOX  7704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  164  acres  excellent  pasture  land.  Water 
always  plentiful.  Also  other  farm  land  for  rent. 
Good  location  in  Columbia  County,  New  York.  Phone 
Louis  Godfroy,  Lebanon  Springs  51-F-21. _ 

177  ACRES,  8-room  house,  barn,  outbuildings;  ideal 
Summer  home;  $5,000.  Thomas  Heinbaugh,  Rt.  1, 
Confluence,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm.  Fred  Scudder,  181  Claremont 
Ave,,  New  York  City  27. _ . 

FREE  rent  country  cabin  50  miles  out  Long  Island 
offered  to  elderly  couple,  exchange  for  feeding 
pets.  Man  free  to  accept  outside  work.  BOX  7701, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Green- 
wich.  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 

farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VALLEY  Farm:  170  acres.  Good  buildings.  New 

silo,  two  tractors,  equipment,  30  large  Holsteins. 
On  good  highway.  Price  $28,000.  Farm  list  free. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency.  Davenport,  New  York, _ 

For  Sale  or  exchange  fertile  96  acre  Orange  County 
N.  Y.  dairy  farm  50  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Good  build¬ 
ings,  all  conveniences.  Price  $35,000.  Wanted  Southern 
acreage  suitable  beef  cattle.  BOX  156,  Warwick, 
New  York. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  knocks:  Poultry,  dairy  and  stock 
farmers.  Year  round  growing  season.  Lists.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

SMALL  dairy  farm  for  sale.  H.  Becker,  Hillsdale, 

New  York. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  General  store,  excellent  location,  grocery, 

hardware,  meat,  gasoline,  and  oil,  about  $80,000 
gross  business  yearly.  Two  apartments,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  about  $10,000  stock;  approximately  3,000 
gallons  gasoline  per  month.  Price  including  real  es¬ 
tate,  stock  and  fixtures  $22,000.  For  complete  de¬ 
tails  write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
New  York. 


$2,500  UP:  Farms,  country  homes.  Free  list.  N.  W. 

Cline,  Broadway.  Saratoga,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Country  store  next  to  housing  project. 

Grossing  $120,000  year  with  $7,500  stock,  $5,000 
equipment;  6-room  house  on  one  acre  land,  310  ft. 
front.  Easy  terms.  Radun’s  Roadside  Store,  Otto 
Radun,  924  Stafford  Ave.,  Bristol,  Conn. _ 

FARM  for  sale  in  western  Pennsylania.  Write  John 

Walskey,  Clarks  Mills,  Pa. _ 

70  ACRES,  substantial  10-room  house,  electric, 

toilet.  Basement  barn  for  20  head.  School  bus, 
mail  and  milk  pickup.  On  improved  road;  $4,500, 
terms.  296  acres,  located  on  main  N.  Y.  highway. 
80  acres  river  flat,  200  tillable;  200  ft.  barn.  111 
stanchions,  three  silos,  three  tractors,  all  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  1951.  15-room  house,  two  family,  steam 
heat;  $93,000,  terms.  Two  farms  adjoining,  modern 
8-room  house  and  tenant  house.  Barn  No.  1,  50 
stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  cost  $20,000  to  build. 
Barn  No.  -2,  27  stanchions.  Buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Good  location.  Carrying  90  head  at  present. 
Owner  moving  south  retaining  stock  and  equipment* 
$29,000,  terms.  We  have  all  types  of  farms  and 
business  propositions.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Parker's  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  About  three  acres  beginning  on  edge  of 
Highland-Gardiner  County  Highway  and  also  run¬ 
ning  on  that  highway  in  Town  of  Marlborough, 
Ulster  County,  New  York.  Cost  about  $1,500  almost 
20  years  ago.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Address 
owner.  Joseph  Meyer,  Box  721,  Babylon,  New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent:  Poultry  farm.  Must  be  good 

buildings  and  room  for  1,500  layers.  Please  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  7745,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

1,000  ACRE  farm  in  Delaware  County  suitable  for 

dairy,  beef  cattle,  or  dude  ranch.  Two  miles  from 
village.  Large,  modern  ranch  house  in  addition  to 
manager’s  house,  two  large  barns,  machine  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill,  and  usual  chicken  coops, 
pens,  sheds,  silos  and  grain  sheds.  400  acres  good 
timber.  Abundance  of  water.  Fields  all  in  cultivation. 
This  is  a  going  farm  with  full  line  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  100  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Farm  will  be  sold 
with  or  without  equipment  and  cattle.  Present 
manager  is  available  to  new  owner.  BOX  7723,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  small  house,  village  or  farm  with 

land,  central  New  York.  Give  particulars.  BOX  7724, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  cheap  farm  central  New  York 

state  or  buy  land  between  Cortland  and  Syracuse. 
BOX  7726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  12  acres  of  land,  seven  room 
house,  good  fishing  and  hunting.  BOX  7725,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


For  Sale:  Some  family  will  find  profitable  content¬ 

ment,  on  this  one  man  poultry  farm,  1,800  ca¬ 
pacity  colony  houses,  shady  range,  piped  waters 
everywhere,  labor  saving  feeding  hoppers,  fine  shady 
home,  all  conveniences,  large  vegetable  garden;  will 
start  chicks  for  buyer.  Drawer  B,  Bayille,  N,  J, 

ONE  of  the  really  choice  dairy  farms  in  Central 

.  New  York,  258  acres,  rich  valley  land,  short  drive 
city  of  Norwich,  charming  14-room  Victorian  house, 
modern  conveniences,  large  drive-thru  dairy  barn, 
47  cow  ties,  five  box  stalls,  slate  roof,  two  silos, 
three  floor  40x60  storage  barn,  16x20  milk  house, 
two  story  20x42  granary,  two  story  30x75  utility 
shed,  64  head  of  pure  bred  Holstein  stock,  two 
tractors,  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Price  of  farm  $35,000  with  stock  and  tools 
$65,000.  110  acres  rich  valley  20  acres  woodland, 

one  mile  from  City  of  Norwich,  9-room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  30x80  dairy  barn,  28  cow  ties,  two  box 
stalls,  14x32  silo,  30  head  stock,  tractor,  nice  line 
of  farm  equipment.  Price  bare  $13,500;  with  stock 
and  tools  $27,500.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  located 
dairy  farms  in  this  section.  For  complete  details 
write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.  Y, 

168  ACRE  dairy  farm,  tractor  tillable,  near  Green¬ 

wich,  Washington  County.  10-room  brick  house, 
central  heat.  New  barn,  52  ties,  three  silos;  35  acres 
plowed.  Immediate  possession.  $16,000.  Mrs,  Grant 
Tefft,  Greenwich,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Six  acres,  good  8-room  house,  all  irn- 

provements,  furnace,  barn,  chicken  coops;  State 
highway,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  $4,500,  BOX  7733, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

237  ACRES:  Large  drive  through  barn  for  30  head, 

silo  and  other  buildings.  12-room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone;  on  hard  road.  Including  150,000 
feet  of  timber.  Price  $12,500,  down  payment  $5,000* 
terms.  Postupack  with  Giles.  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
hone  89-F-22,  Whitney  Point. 

WANTED  to  dent:  1,000  acres  or  more  for  farming 

or  cattle  raising  together  with  resident  manager 
(present  owner  preferred)  and  equipment.  Will  pay 
all  expenses  plus  rental  and  share  in  profits.  Reply 
Room  910,  120  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxein  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1, 
Farmington,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  Interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W,  Wertg,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  fre6.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

CO  JIB  to  beautiful  New  York  State.  New  catalogs 

free.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

OTSEGO  County  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  Write 

for  free  list  of  farms,  homes,  businesses.  John 

Chermack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

STOCKED:  Jersey  dairy  farm,  125  acres;  modem  8- 
room  house,  barns,  equipment.  Write  for  details. 
Harde,  Wallkill,  N.  Y  _ 

POTATO  farm,  595  acres,  428  tillable,  145  acres 
wheat,  65  acres  new  seeding,  12-room  modern  home, 
two  tenant  houses,  housing  for  60  transient  workers, 

large  barn.  One  of  the  best  potato  farms,  with  better 

than  average  market.  $85,000.  half  cash.  Also  potato 
storage  and  warehouse,  capacity  55,000  bushels,  R.  R. 
siding;  $45,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  New  York. 


FARMS,  stores,  tourists  homes,  hotels,  1,050  acre 
ranch.  $5,000  buys  farm  160  acres,  lake  shore 

farm.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  knocks:  Poultry,  dairy  and  stock 
farmers.  Year  round  growing  season.  Lists.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Broker,  Clearmont,  Florida. 


700  ACRES,  three  barns,  main  cow  barn  200  ft. 

three  almost  new  silos,  four  houses,  farm  all 
fenced.  100  head  25%  purebred  Canadian  stock,  good 
milkers,  two  tractors,  field  chopper,  baler,  hay 
dryer,  other  good  machinery.  Splendid  buy  at  $125,000. 
Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York.  _ 

GENTLEMAN’S  Estate:  Poultry  and  hogs.  Good 

steady  income.  Price  $25,000.  BOX  82,  Milton, 
Delaware. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  for  sale.  One  gallon 
$5.00;  one-half  gallon  $3.00,  plus  postage.  H.  J. 
Tebbetts,  Cabot,  V  ermont. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35,  case  of  6-  5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N,  Y. _ 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges,  $2,50  per  bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per 
bushel.  W.  C.  Van  Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove, 
Pomona  Park,  Florida.  _ 

HONEY :  North  Country  clover  I  Crystal  clear.  Three 
pound  tin  $1.25,  postpaid.  Maple  honey  cream,  a 
new  and  exclusie  taste  treat.  One  pound  $1.00.  Five 
pounds  $4.00  postpaid.  Thousand  Islands  Apiaries, 
Clayton,  New  York. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup.  12-  one 
quart  or  24  one  pound  bottles  $14,  express  collect. 
Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Penna. _ 

DELICIOUS  Florida  Orange  Blossom  honey:  2%  lb9. 

$1.50,  10  lbs.  $4.50  postage  paid.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler. 
St.  Cloud.  Florida. _ 

KIMBER’S  Special:  Small  oranges  $3.95  bushel 

prepaid.  BOX  491,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

MRS.  CHICKS  own  famous  black  walnut  cookies, 

three  dozen,  dollar.  Mrs.  Chick,  P.  O.  Box  1013 
Altoona,  Penna.  _ 

ORANGES:  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit 
$2.00  bushel;  $3.60  box.  Temple  oranges  $3.50  (4 
box.  Tree  ripened  fruit  shipped  F.  O.  B.  James  D. 
Aker,  Grower,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

CLOVER  and  amber  sixtys  $8.00  and  $6.00  not  pre¬ 

paid.  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  cqmb  honey, 

five  pound  tin  $1.75  five  pounds  clover  $1.40 
prepaid  4th  zone.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  $3.00  half  gallon 

delivered.  D.  T.  Barnard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Massachusetts. 


FANCY,  light  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can  $9.00;  two 

cans  $17 ;  three  cans  $25,  here.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and  good  eating 
Bushels:  Oranges  $4.75.  Mixed  $4.65.  Grapefruit 
$4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All  fruit  tree  ripened. 
Express  prepaid.  Add  50  cents  for  western  zone 
Delivery  guaranteed.  In  business  over  40  years. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5's 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 


TREE-Ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit.  No  color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you. 
Express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One 
bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SIGHTLESS  writer,  striving  for  recognition,  desires 

pleasant  room  and  kitchen  priviledges,  with 
Christian  family.  Would  like  literature  buddy.  Am 
Protestant,  white,  single,  healthy,  cheerful,  54.  I  like 
Christian  sociology,  afflicted  children,  church,  philoso¬ 
phy,  science,  music,  gardens,  civics,  radio,  baseball 
speaking,  pleasant  people.  William  Joseph  Lyons,  177 
Green  St,,  Kingston,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  boarder.  Private  country 
home.  Route  28,  Delaware  County.  $25  weekly.  BOX 
7727.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  Protestant,  looking  for  good  plain 
permanent  home;  reasonable.  Farm  or  village 
Dutchess  County  preferred.  BOX  7705,  Rural  New- 
Y'orker.  _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N] 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Old  farm,  fire  department  photos.  H. 

Collins,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Morristown,  N.  J. _ 

NEW  Standard  Twin  garden  tractor,  rubber  tires, 

cultivator,  disc  harrow  and  various  other  attach¬ 
ments  available  if  needed.  G.  B.  Scott,  Wilbur  Rd., 
R.  4,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  D4  Caterpillar  bulldozer,  R4  Caterpillar 

engine.  Poippa  Bros.,  Bailston  Spa.,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  908 -J.  _ 

NIAGARA  Liquid  Duster  mounted  on  good  rubber. 

Operated  from  tractor  seat.  Used  less  than  109 
hours.  Excellent  condition.  Witherell,  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

REALLY  early  ear,  engine  under  seat,  in  condition 

for  rebuilding,  preferably  Olds,  Cadillac.  Richard 
Stewart,  7  Ardsley  Terrace,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  _ 

MODEL  30  Massey-Harris  and  2-gang  14-inch  Massey 

plows.  Used  only  four  months.  Good  as  new. 
Original  cost  $2,150.  Price  $1,500.  Walter  Gerald, 
South  Lancaster,  Mass.  Tel.  Clinton  1951-M. _ 

FOR  Sale  at  $25  per  ton,  40  tons  mixed  timothy 

clover  alfalfa  hay  in  excellent  condition;  June  cut 
from  well  fertilized  fields  available  near  Bennington, 
Vermont;  20  miles  north  of  Williamstown  Mass. 
Write  Phil  Disque,  Furnace  Brook  Farm,  South 
Shaftsbury,  Vermont  or  telehone  Bennington  4175, 

SALE:  For  walk-in  refrigertor:  Curtis  %  hp  com¬ 

pressor,  Freon.  Two  Kramer  fan  units,  500  ft. 
two  doors  complete;  connections.  Used  six  months. 
Excellent.  $450  here.  B.  C.  Kurater,  Kennebunk, 
Maine. _ 

WANTED:  Orchard  sprayer,  side  delivery  rake. 

H.  Griesemer,  New  Ringgold,  Penna. _ 

SMALL  packing  plant  equipment  for  sale  Including 

refrigeration  machines  suitable  for  community  can¬ 
ning,  N.  J.  30  miles  N.  Y.  C,  Reasonable  offer  not 
refused.  BOX  7722,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Hydraulic  blade  for  T-6  trac-tractor. 

John  Luthy,  Cambridge.  Maryland. 

NEW  Farmall  M  tractor,  fully  equipped.  Henry 

Detrick,  Route  1,  Kane,  Penna. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 

gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00; 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Connor  Apiaries, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Tractor,  single  or  double  plow,  disk  har- 

row  cultivator,  A-l  condition.  Charles  Polnitsky, 
Oakland,  New  Jersey. _ 

CEDAR  Posts:  A11  sizes;  5  ft.  drivers  $14  per 

hundred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for 
electric  fence.  Other  grades  in  5,  6,  7,  8  and  12  ft. 
lengths.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25 
ft.  electric  service  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast 
Townline  Road,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
206-F-ll.  Closed  Sunday. 

WANTED  orders  for  handmade  sock  dolls,  circle 

skirts,  bonnet.  Blond  or  black  pigtails,  $3.00  post- 
paid  Viola  Silva,  102  Tremont  Rd.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

FOR  Sale:  Jay-Bee  portable  feed  grinder  with  50 

hp.  Buda  motor.  Harry  Oehlbeck,  Clarkson,  N.  Y, 
MASSEY-HARRIS  field  chopper  power  takeoff,  $450. 

Long  automatic  twine  bailer  $850.  Irving  Klein, 
White  Sulphur  Srpings,  N,  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Case  wire  tie  baler,  excellent 

condition,  very  reasonable.  J,  B.  Tuthill,  Box  407, 
Chester,  New  York. _ 

IRRIGATION  pipe,  Emerson  land  levelar  for  sale. 

Christohev  H.  Jones,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  rag  rugs,  stair,  kitchen 
carpets.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
St.,  Hazleton,  Penna. 


NIAGARA  cencentrate  duster  sprayer,  Ferguson 
tractor,  4%  ft.  Offset  orchard  disc  electric  tree 
saw  with  %  KW  generator.  Bean  sprayer  six  gallon 
pump;  100  gallon  tank  on  wheels.  All  equipment 
bought  1951  few  times  used.  BOX  7613,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


In  1951 


More  thousands  of  Farmers  than  ever 
before*  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE  be¬ 
cause  the  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  protects 
cows  udders — milks  faster — gets  More 
Milk — Saves  More  Time — and  the  Surge 
is  a  lot  easier  to  clean. 

In  1952 

It  might  pay  you  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  Surge  Dealer  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do  to  Make  YOUR  milking 
SAFER,  CLEANER,  FASTER  and  MORE 
PROFITABLE — Your  Surge  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  Demonstrate  on  YOUR  Farm. 


MONEY  MAKING  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT— 
FOR  LASTING  SERVICE 


SURGE  MILKING  STALLS — No  stooping  or  squat* 
ting.  Retains  Genuine  SURGE  Tug  &  Pull.  Fast,  safe, 
better  milking  with  less  work.  The  most  efficient  milk* 
fng  system  with  lowest  building  cost. 


SURGE  SIPHON  SYSTEM  (Shown  in  Red)— Delivers 
the  milk  from  cow  to  milk  house  with  Genuine  SURGE 


BABSON  SPRAY  COOLER— 
Roomy,  side  opening  eliminates 
can  lifting.  Cold  water  spray  from 
ever-present  lee  Block  cools  milk 
quickly.  Standard  Coolers— sizes  2 
to  16  cans.  Heavy-duty  cooling 
unit  carries  5-year  warranty. 


Tug  &  Pull. 


SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER— 
Safe...  Surge  Mercury  Switch 
can't  stick  on  contact.  Lightning 
arresters  built-in.  Surge  Glass  In¬ 
sulated  fence  line  keeps  your  stock 
where  you  want  it. 


,  safe  and  easy-to-dean. 


SURGE  WATER  HEATERS- 
Plenty  of  hot  water  at  low  cost. 
Sizes  12  to  82  gallons.  Quality 
materials  for  long  life . . .  available 
in  Displacement  and  Pressure  types. 


*More  than  any  previous  year. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY 
TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  SURGE 
DAIRY  CLEANSER 
The  Surge  Dairy  Cleanser  sim¬ 
plifies  your  job  of  washing 
dairy  utensils.  Removes  milk 
stone  and  keep  your  milking 
utensils  free  of  milk  stone 
deposits. 


THE  SURGE 
BACTERICIDE 

The  Surge  Bactericide  that  kills  up  to 
99.99%  of  all  bacteria  in  30  second 
rinse.  Properly  scrubbed  dairy  utensils 
when  sanitized  with  P-20  mean  low 
bacteria  count,  clean  milk. 


April  19, 1952 


Spring  Comes  to  the  Farm 
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Lettuce  is  especially  tasty  when  it  is  well  grown 
and  picked  fresh  from  the  home  garden.  The 
large,  tight  headed  varieties,  such  as  this  Great 
Lakes  type  grown  in  the  writer’s  garden  in 
Connecticut,  needs  15  inches  of  space  each  way 
in  the  bed  or  row. 

VERY  gardener  makes  up  his 
own  list  of  vegetable  varieties 
and  fortunately  there  are 
many  to  choose  from  and 
many  seedsmen  to  buy  them 
from.  Sometimes  it  may  seem 
that  there  are  far  too  many  varieties.  The 
multiplication  of  varieties  is,  perhaps,  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  progress. 

Each  variety  has  its  own  adaptation  to  soil, 
season,  length  of  day  and  market  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  real  problem  to  find  the  ones 
that  are  the  best  for  each  particular  con¬ 
dition.  While  new  varieties  appear  every  year, 
seldom  are  any  of  these  outstandingly  better 
than  the  ones  we  are  used  to.  While  many 
growers  lose  their  earlier  enthusiasm  for  try¬ 
ing  everything  new,  it  is  always  well  to  keep 
on  open  mind,  for  there  are  new  productions 
that  have  definite  advantages  and  will  be 
grown  in  increasing  amounts.  Yellow  sweet 
corn  and  green  celery  finally  won  out  in 
spite  of  much  opposition. 

Market  and  Home  Garden  Varieties 

In  general,  vegetable  varieties  are  divided 
rather  sharply  into  market  and  home  garden 
varieties.  A  few  varieties  serve  both  purposes 
very  well,  but  there  are  not  many  of  these. 
For  commercial  markets,  size,  yield,  keeping 
qualities  and  attractive  appearance  are  re¬ 
quired.  For  the  home  table  and  nearby  mar¬ 
kets,  eating  quality  comes  first.  High  quality 
goods  usually  come  in  small  packages:  tender¬ 
ness,  flavor  and  good  nutrition  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  size,  yield  and  attractiveness. 

With  many  kinds  of  vegoi  oles  the  variety 
grown  is  less  important  than  the  way  the 
crop  is  grown  and  the  time  of  picking.  All 
vegetables  are  better  when  picked  fresh  from 
the  garden  in  prime  condition.  Any  well 
grown  and  properly  harvested  variety  of 
asparagus,  broccoli,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  parsnips  or  turnips  is  good,  and 
the  choice  of  variety  makes  little  difference 
as  far  as  flavor  and  general  eating  qualities  go. 

Beets,  Carrots  and  Bush  Beans 

Long  Standing,  Winter  Keeper  or  Lutz 
Green  Leaf  beet  will  remain  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  longer  than  most  varieties  of  beets. 
Tendersweet  carrot  is,  as  its  name  suggests, 
tender  and  sweet  after  other  varieties  have 
passed  their  prime;  it  is  good  for  the  home 
garden. 

'"imperida  and  Imperator  Long  Type,  carrots 
in  the  Cornell  trials,  produced  the  long  slender 
roots  and  short  tops  that  market  growers  like. 


Vegetables 
As  You 
Like  Them 

By  D.  F.  JONES 


The  best  varieties  of  bush  beans  for  the 
home  garden  would  never  measure  up  to  the 
requirements  of  a  good  market  variety.  The 
pods  are  not  straight,  they  bulge  at  the  seeds, 
and  the  color  is  less  attractive.  But  for  the 
grower’s  own  table,  once  he  has  tried  the 
really  good  varieties,  nothing  else  will  do. 
For  that  good  bean  flavor,  I  prefer  Commo¬ 
dore,  Stringless  Green  Pod  and  Kentucky 
Wonder  pole  for  green  beans;  Brittle  Wax  and 
Pencil  Pod  Wax  for  yellow.  The  market  re¬ 
quires  more  productive  bush  bean  varieties 
with  more  attractive  pods.  There  are  many 
good  ones  to  choose  from:  Rival,  Ranger, 
Keystonian,  Bountiful,  Plentiful,  Tendergreen, 
Longreen,  Slendergreen,  Fullgreen,  Super¬ 
green,  Contender,  Citation,  Topcrop  and  Wade 
are  all  good.  The  last  named  is  the  newest 
addition  to  an  already  long  list.  It  is  produc¬ 
tive,  surprisingly  good  in  eating  quality,  but 
a  little  too  tender  to  withstand  much  handling. 
It  has  strong  upright  plants,  holding  the  pods 
well  off  the  ground.  Pods  are  straight,  round, 
smooth  with  a  glossy  dark  green  color.  Wade 
ripens  a  little  later  than  other  green  bush 
beans.  Tendergreen  produced  the  largest  yield 
in  the  1951  vegetable  trials  at  Cornell.  Con¬ 
tender,  Citation,  Topcrop  were  the  highest 
yielding  in  the  Connecticut  trials.  Puregold, 
Cherokee  and  Surecrop  are  widely  grown 
yellow  podded  varieties. 

There  are  no  new  lima  beans  this  year. 
Fordhook  bush  is  the  most  widely  grown, 
large,  green  seeded  bush  lima  that  is  grown. 
Pole  limas  of  any  good  variety  are  better  in 
flavor  and  are  easier  to  pick,  but  require  a 
longer  time  to  mature  and  are  often  cut 
short  by  frost. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 

Bonanza  cabbage  is  a  small  headed  variety 
that  holds  a  tight  head  without  cracking.  Its 
quality  is  not  as  good  as  in  standard  varieties 
planted  in  their  proper  season  and  harvested 
in  their  prime;  that  is,  when  the  heads  are 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  for  home 
use.  There  is  one  first  generation  hybrid 
cabbage,  O-S  Cross  (Burpee)  produced  in 
Japan  that  has  enormous  sized  heads.  If  you 
want  to  win  a  prize  at  the  local  fair,  grow 
this,  but  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  smaller 
heads  picked  in  their  prime. 

Purple  Head  cauliflower  is  easier  to  grow 
than  white  cauliflower  and  is  a  lighter  green 
when  cooked  than  green  sprouting  broccoli. 
The  flavor  is  excellent.  It  must  be  planted 
very  early  for  best  growth. 


Are  you  planning  for  market  sales  or  the  home  table? 
There  are  varieties  best  adapted  for  each  purpose . 
What  do  you  want  most —  flavor ,  appearance,  size ,  yield, 
maturity,  keeping  quality?  Here  is  a  timely  discussion 

of  all  these  points . 


Peas  should  be  selected  very  carefully  so  as  to  fit 
their  soil  and  seasonal  requirements.  All  pea  va¬ 
rieties  must  be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  These  productive  Alderman  peas, 
grown  in  southern  Connecticut,  are  an  excellent 

variety. 

Celery  and  Cucumbers 

Emerson  is  a  promising  new  variety  of 
celery. ,  It  has  a  distinctive  finely  cut  foliage 
that  makes  it  easy  to  recognize.  The  plants  are 
vigorous  and  slightly  easier  blanching  than 
other  green  celeries.  Stems  are  about  an  inch 
longer  to  the  first  joint  than  Tall  Fordhook. 
In  maturity  it  is  between  Tall  Fordhook  and 
Emperor.  It  is  highly  resistant  to  early  blight 
and  some  resistant  to  late  blight.  In  many 
cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  spray  for  dis¬ 
eases.  But  look  out  for  tarnished  plant  bug 
in  the  late  Summer. 

More  seedsmen  are  now  listing  first  gener¬ 
ation  hybrid  cucumbers.  While  the  cost  of 
seed  is  high,  most  gardeners  find  that  the  vines 
will  stay  green  longer  and  produce  a  good  crop 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  fruit  is  well 
colored  and  excellent  in  quality  if  picked  in 
its  prime.  All  cucumbers  should  be  harvested 
as  soon  as  they  have  reached  proper  size, 
whether  used  or  not.  Any  fruits  left  on  will 
stop  the  setting  of  new  fruits  as  the  energy 
of  the  plant  goes  into  seed  production. 

Of  the  regular  cucumber  varieties,  Marketer 
and  A  &  C  were  the  best  in  the  Cornell  trials 
but  were  less  productive  than  the  best  hybrids. 
Niagara  had  excellent  color  but  many  fruits 
were  curved.  Two  strains  of  Santee  produced 
the  most  attractive  cukes  but  were  low 
yielding. 

Varieties  of  Sweet  Corn 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
both  hybrid  and  open  pollinated,  that  the  se¬ 
lection  of  best  kinds  to  grow  in  any  one 
location  is  difficult.  Market  gardeners  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  early  maturing, 
large-eared  varieties  having  a  good  bright 
yellow  color  at  picking  time.  Selected  early 
strains  of  Spancross  are  the  earliest  to  mature 
in  nearly  all  trials.  Sun  Up,  Gold  Mine, 
Seneca  60  and  Pocahontas  are  only  a  day  or 
two  later  and  have  either  larger  ears  or 
better  quality. 

In  the  second  early  season  Marcross,  North 
Star,  Seneca  Dawn,  Earligold,  Golden  Jewel, 
Early  Golden,  Priscilla,  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Patrick  Henry  are  all  good.  Each  has  its 
own  special  qualities  that  may  fit  some  lo¬ 
cations  and  markets  a  little  better  than  others. 

Next  in  order  of  ripening  are  Carmelcross, 
Madison,  Seneca  Golden,  Northern  Cross, 
Golden  Rule,  Golden  Jewel,  Gold  Rush. 
Shortly  after  Carmelcross  come  Hoosier  Gold, 
(Continued  on  Page  295) 
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Akron 


■Grip-T.M.  The  Goodyear 


Super- 


answer 

to  all  contradictory  claims 

bein'*  made  about  tractor  tires  today  is  this  one  clear 
fact  that  settles  any  argument . 

*make.  There  is  no  close  second. 

S;Stt  best— when  Goodyears  cost  no 
more? 

GOODYEARS  YOUR  BUY -HERE'S  WHY 

A  STRAIGHT  EUGSI-Goo^  ~ ££3* 

W  a"d  «”ne  d,Mrtat‘ltot  holds  the  soil  in  place 

the  time-proved,  wedse-hke  h  ^  tractor  more 

and  gives  this  tire  more  tracuon  8 
pulling  power. 

/tv  tr  c  ki  T  E-R  pioneered  by  Goodyear. 

%fei/^°“P“E"N  C"E'N‘T'Er  fP„ii  tractor  tread  designs 
Most  widely  imitate  o  efficient  -when 

because  farm  experience  proves  tt  the  m 
combined  with  straight  lugs. 

>5^0  EVEN  WEAR-Goodyear  Stratgh^luss^  eyen’y_to 

^*:^St^:-doUars^r. 

FIRST  in  Tr"!infp0SJ0,|a,ity!9 

GOODYEAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

.  nnmDEll 


We  think  you’ll  like 
” THE  GREA  TEST  STOR  Y  EVER  TOLD " 
Every  Sunday—  ABC  Nettvork 
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Are  Parasites  infesting  Your  Farm 
or  Garden  . .  .  devouring  profits? 

Burn  them  out  with  this  FLAME 
THROWER.  Kill  rats,  insects,  gophers, 
caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs  — 
BURN  OUT  millions  of  weed  seeds  — 
DESTROY  bacteria  in  poultry  houses,  hog 
pens,  barns  or  kennels.  Thfs  Flame 
Thrower  will  eliminate  these  little  Para¬ 
sites  easily,  safely,  at  low  cost.  Many 
other  uses — burning  stumps  or  refuse, 
splitting  rocks,  etc.  Portable,  only  10 
pounds;  when  loaded,  weighs  less  than  a 
pail  of  water.  Operates  in  ANY  position, 
burns  94%  air,  6%  kerosene. 

Order  yours  now,  from  this  ad.  —  use 
this  Spring  and  Summer  and  for  years 
to  come.  Low  direct-to-user  price  only 
$17.95  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money 
order  today.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  WEST  LAKE  ROAD, 
CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  STRAWBERRIE 


s 

Id 

Grown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 

Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ewer- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
dote;  olso  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
priced  as  follows: 

Price: _ 25  50  100  250  500  1009 

Temple 
Fairfax 
Fairland 
Premier 
Big  Joe 
Catskill 
Red  Crop 
Robinson 
Sparkle 
Fairpeake 
Superfection 
Streamliner 

Our  1952  catalog  illustrates  in  color  and  describes  17 
other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants;  con¬ 
tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals  for 
home  planters.  FREE  COPY  --  WRITE  TODAY. 

BUNTINGS’’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

SOX  38  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 
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Se'cet  STRAWBERRY 
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PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  certified  plants  from 
our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star.  $2.50  per 
hundred  post  paid.  Everbearing 
varieties:  Streamliner,  Super¬ 

fection,  Gem:  $4.00  per  100  post 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROS.,  Penfield,  N.Y. 


LONG  SEASON  COLLECTION- 
ALL  FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

25  plants  each  of  PREMIER 
(early),  FAIRFAX  (mid-season), 

SPARKLE  (late),  and  STREAMLINER  (everbear¬ 
ing).  All  100  plants  postpaid  for  only  $4.10.  Or 
100  plants  each  of  4  varieties,  400  plants  in 
all,  for  $11.50  postpaid.  Order  today! 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES.  70  Lake  Ave.,  Lima,  N. 


BERRIES 


Howard,  Catskill,  Empire,  Erie. 
Robinson,  Temple,  Premier:  25-$l.25, 
50-$2.00 ;  IOO-$3.25;  500-$l2;  1000- 

$22.  25  other  varieties.  Indian  Sum- 
'vjjx  mer  Everbearing,  Madawaska,  Rasp. 
25. $4;  I0O-SI4,  postpaid.  State  inspected.  Also  Blue¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Grapes.  Catalog  l\ree' 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON  R.  3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
I  complete  nursery  line.  Write 
_____  today  for  your  free  copy. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Bx  R422,  Princess  Anne.Md. 

JBUQi 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quart3,  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

'  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  EVERGREEN  AVE.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties. 
Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
51.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-4A,  ALLEN  MARYLAND 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


BLUEBERRIES 

For  every  need,  soil,  location, 
climate,  fully  described  in'  our 
FREE  48  page  ’52  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Berry  Book. 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES, 

rvrDrDPPNC  a  wide  selec- 
£  Veil  un  HE  IN  9,  tion  of  the  best 
varieties  for  every  purpose.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW! 
RAYNOR  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  48,  MO 


Vegetable  Plants 

GROW  an  Early  Crop  with  Our  Hardy  Outdoor  Grown 
CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  ONION,  BROCCOLI,  SWEET- 
POTATO  and  Other  Plants.  Write  for  Catalog,  and 
ask  for  Special  Quotation  for  Early  Booked  Orders. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


GROW  XMAS 
^■TREES 


OR 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 
land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20- D 

MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


FREE  —  1952  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOGUE 
Produce  Earlier  Crops  the  Easy  Way! 

Try  our  field-grown  CABBAGE,  ONION,  LETTUCE, 
TOMATO,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER,  EGG 
PLANT,  PEPPER,  and  POTATO  PLANTS. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  684,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


ONION  PLANTS 


Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  YVhite  Bermudas,  300-$  1 .25 ;  500-$ 1 .65 ;  IQ00-$2.65, 
postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75;  6000-$8.50,  pre 

paid  express.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 
BOX  313.  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


-  RASPBERRIES:  SEPTEMBER  - 

Best  everbearer,  l2-$3.25;  25-$6.O0.  TAYLOR,  12. 
$2.00;  25-$3.50.  SPARKLE  STRAWBERRIES,  100 
$3.00.  Vigorous,  northern  grown,  true  to  name, 
STATE-INSPECTED.  POSTPAID. 

CHERRY  VALLEY  NURSERY.  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


SrRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Catskill,  Sparkle: 
IOO-$2.25,  20O-$4.25,  5O0-$8.OC,  IOOO-$I5.  Red  Star: 
I00-$3.00,  2O0-$5.5O,  500-$l2,  I000-$20.  All  orders 

freshly  dug  and  shipped  promptly.  DREWS  NURSERY 
AGAWAM,  MASS.  Tel.  Springfield  6-1355 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  In.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON. 
BOX  14, _ CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson.  Temple:  1 00-$ 1 .90 ;  500- 
$6.75;  1 000-$ 1 2.50.  Gem,  Gemzata  Everb.,  IOO-$2.25. 
Prepaid.  L  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


CERTIFIED  SUPERFECTION  &  GEM  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants:  $3:50,  100.  Premier,  $2.25-100. 

Taylor  and  Latham  Red  Raspberry,  $5.50-100.  Fresh 
dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  :-:  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &.  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.J. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Value  of  Organic  Matter. 

By  William  A.  Albrecht. 

•  Farm  Drainage  Problems. 

By  James  E.  Lawrence. 

•  Making  the  Most  With  Ewes 

and  Lambs. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  New  Drug  for  Stiff  Lamb 

Disease. 

•  Surface  Planted  Asparagus. 

By  J.  A.  Eliot. 

•  Money  from  Hobbies. 

By  Eleanor  M.  Marshall. 

•  Fewer  Dead  Chicks. 

By  Thomas  Foster. 


Certified  Superfection  &  Gem  Strawberry  Plants: 
IOO-$3.25;  Premier  IOO-$2.25;  Raspberries  l00-$6.00 
Postpaid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N,  Y. 


SEPT.  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  —  BEARING  AGE. 
$20.00  Hundred.  H.  C.  LAMBERT, 

120  Mapleshade  Ave.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


Medicinal  Value  in 
Ailanthus  Roots 

Year  by  year,  perhaps  no  scourge 
of  mankind  is  more  dreadful  than 
malaria.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
persons  are  permanently  afflicted.  It 
saps  the  strength  and  decimates  the 
populations  of  countries  whose  mild 
climates  and  fertile  soils  should  put 
them  in  the  first  rank  of  civilization. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  science 
has  produced  some  synthetic  anti- 
malarials.  For  centuries,  however, 
only  a  few  countries  were  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  natural  stands  of 
cinchona,  a  rare  and  beautiful  little 
tree  whose  home  is  in  the  mountain 
fastness  of  the  high  Andes,  and 
whose  bark  contains  the  precious 
and  bitter  quinine,  a  specific  cure 
fully  accepted  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession. 

Elsewhere  peoples  have  enlisted 
leaves,  barks  and  roots  without  end 
in  their  desperate  efforts  to  fend 
off  malaria.  Because  attacks  are 
intermittent  and  the  disease  remains 
in  the  blood  for  years,  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  given  concoction  is  a 
remedy,  or  merely  a  medicine,  re¬ 
mains  open.  Each  of  us  is  alloted 
many  sicknesses,  only  one  of  which 
is  fatal.  How  the  others  are  cured, 
we  are  not  always  sure. 

The  following  formula  comes 
from  Iran,  and  from  the  family  of 
the  present  prime  minister,  Dr. 
Mossadegh.  The  roots  of  the  Ailan¬ 
thus  tree,  which  is  source  for  these 
“ailanthus  pills  for  malaria,”  is  a 
hardy,  fast-growing  species  known 
in  America  as  the  Chinese  Tree  of 
Heaven. 

Young  roots  of  Ailanthus  glandulosa 
are  well  washed  and  chopped  into 
small  pieces,  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut. 
They  are  then  soaked  in  just  as  much 
water  as  to  cover  them,  not  more. 
After  four  or  five  days  the  whole 
thing  is  put  into  an  autoclave  (steam 
tight  stewpan),  or  any  hermetic  mar- 
mite  (kettle),  and  boiled  on  a  low 
fire  for  five  to  six  hours.  The  roots 
are  then  taken  out,  pressed  out  of 
their  juice  and  thrown  away.  The 
juice  is  then  boiled  again  in  an  open 
vessel  until  thickening.  When  cold, 
pills  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  made  out 
of  the  thick  juice  and  powdered  with 
flour  or  starch  to  avoid  sticking  to¬ 
gether.  Pills  should  be  conserved  in  a 
closed  box  or  jar  in  a  cool  and  dry 
place.  One  or  two  pills  are  taken 
three  times  daily  for  malaria. 

Henry  S.  Kernan 


For  Sale:  New  September  Everbearing  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants:  10  for  $2.00.  Latham  Reds:  50  for 
$3.00.  Strawberries:  Superfection,  $3.50  per  100; 
Gem  Everbearing,  $2.25  per  100.  Postpaid. 
HATFIELD  PLANT  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Gowanda,  N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  50  large,  mixed  colors  _$I.S0 
prepaid.  M.  R.  MECKLER,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS:  50  medium  size  bulbs,  gorgeous  colors, 
15  prize  varieties,  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 
Send  for  Free  Price  List. 


NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY, 

DEPT.  R.  N.,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 
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★  ROSS  BROS. 


EUREKA 


CORN 


WHITE 

ENSILAGE 
★  ★  ★ 


Tremendous  YIELDS  per 
acre.  Holds  U.  S.  records. 

Peck,  $1.80  Bushel,  $6.75 

if  WORCESTER  COUNTY 

SWEEPSTAKES 

.  .  a  heavy-yielding  YEL¬ 
LOW  -  seeded  variety  (for 
ensilage) 

Peck,  $1.75  Bushel,  $6.50 

+  CORNELL  29-3 
HYBRID  CORN 

One  of  the  best  for  SILAGE 
Peck,  $2.55  Bushel,  $9.75 

Send  for*  Your  195 2  Cotaloy 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 


Dept.  N,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Peachtree's 

A  BIG  BARGAIN 

GROWN  ON  RENTED  LAND. 

FARM  SOLD.  MUST  BE  REMOVED. 

ELBERTA  •  JUBILEE  •  DALE  HAVEN 

Yellow  freestone  varieties.  3  to  4  ft.  trees, 
50c  each:  $40  per  100  (10  or  more  at  100 
rates).  4  to  6  ft.  trees,  60c  each;  $50  per 
100  (10  or  more  at  100  rates).  Strictly 
first  class,  true  to  name,  none  better  grown. 

.  THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

42  Yrs.  QUALITY —  SERVICE 


TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  NEW  CROP 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready.  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  Marion  Market,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch  Flat  Dutch,  Wake¬ 
field:  300,  $2.00:  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  prepaid. 
Express  Collect,  $2.00  per  1000.  Onion  Plants:  Yellow 
Bermuda,  White  Bermuda,  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish. 
Lettuce  Plants:  Iceburg,  Great  Lakes.  Broccoli  and 
Brussel  Sprouts.  Prices  same  as  cabbage.  rT*n  million 
tomato  plants  grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed 
against  blight  ready  May  10th.  Rutger,  Mariglobe, 
Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Longred:  300,  $2.00:  500, 

$2  50;  1000  $4.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per 
1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants— F-2  Stokescross  No.  4: 
100,  $1.50;  300,  $4.00;  500,  $6.00;  1000,  $10  prepaid. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants —  Ready  May  10th.  Porto  Rico, 
Cuban  Yams  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants  — 
Ready  May  15th.  California  Wonder.  100  75cts;  500, 
$3.00;  1000.  $5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect,  $4.00  per 
1000.  Cauliflower  Plants — Early  Snowball:  100,  $1.00; 
500,  $4.00;  1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $6.00 
per  1000.  Write  for  our  free  descriptive  price  list. 
All  of  these  plants  were  grown  from  high  germinating 
seed  on  new  land  and  are  sure  to  yield  a  good  crop. 
Wire  write  or  phone  us  your  order.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY, 

FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 

Ne w  Color 
CATALOG 

52  pages,  complete, 
helpful,  FREE.  DE¬ 
LUXE  MIXTURE  100 
top  size  and  quality 
bulbs,  at  least  30  va¬ 
rieties,  all  colors,  only 
$4.95  Postpaid.  Order 
today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 
70  Lake!  Ave. .Lima,  N.Y. 


„UojeJ 

£eautil‘tl 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  14"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Red 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  Canadian 
Hemlock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 
For  complete  Evergreen  Catalog 
write)  BOX  20-D. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


-  TEN  MILLION  CABBAGE  PLANTS  ■ 

Beady  April  loth.  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Ballhead :  300, 
$2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $2.50, 
1000.  TOMATO:  Beady  May  10th.  Grown  from  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Butger,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear:  500,  $2.5u, 
1000,  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect  $3.ue, 
1000.  Stokes  Hybrid  F.  4,  $6.00,  1000.  Write  for 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  Certified  seed  bought  Ritter 
Seed  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  $2.50,  1000.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 
$4.00,  1000,  or  65c,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS, 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGON  AS, 
CALLAS,  TIGRI  DIAS,  MONTBRETIAS  LILIES, 
etc.  All  IN  COLOR.  H.  M.  GILL-ET 

BOX  82.  NEW  LEBANON,  NEW  YORK 

HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES,  3  strong  Chinese 
chestnuts  $1.00.  Bargain  in  grafted  chest¬ 
nuts.  Thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts,  Eng¬ 

lish  walnut,  Shellbarks,  Hybrid  Filberts, 
Persimmons.  An  amazing  list  free.  Get 
rich  without  plowing.  Nut  Tree  Nurseries 
Box  R,  R.  D.  I,  Downington,  Pa. 

-  HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  — 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  each  6  named  varieties,  white, 
bronze,  pink,  buff,  yellow  and  red  sent  postpaid  tor 

$2.25.  Two  of  each  for  $4.00.  Send  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  nursery  stock  adapted  for  Northern 
conditions.  THE  AIKEN  NURSERIES. 

BOX  325,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

- FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS-—-- 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Penn  State,  Ballhead,  Golden 
Acre,  Marion  Market:  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Charges 
collect  $2.50,  10,000  $20.  Tomatoes:  Master  Mar- 

globe,  Rutgers:  1000  $4.50  postpaid,  charges  collect 
$3.50,  10,000  $30.  Certified  Sweet  Potatoes:  Nancy 

Hall,  Porto  Rico,  1000,  $4.50  postpaid,  charges  collect 
$4.00.  Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia 

FOR  SALE:  Albany  County  Empire  BIRDSFOOT 

TREFOIL  SEED.  Purity  99  2/10%.  Germination  96%. 
Price  delivered  with  special  inoculant  $1.75  lb- 
100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts-  „„ 
MED-O-DALE  FARMS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS- 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  QuallW 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCRESi 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  NY,  Johnstown, Pt. 
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The  Garden  in  April 


Returns  from  the  garden  begin 
early  with  the  perennial  vegetables 
such  as  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  the 
multiplier  onions.  All  of  these  are 
easy  to  grow  and  give  large  returns 
for  a  small  amount  of  land.  When 
tfrown  with  a  mulch  they  require 
very  little  work. 

Asparagus  is  only  at  its  best  when 
harvested  fresh  from  the  garden  just 
before  cooking.  Snap  or  cut  the 
stems  at  the  ground  when  not  more 
than  six  inches  high.  With  this 
length  or  shorter,  there  is  no  waste 
as  the  entire  stalk  is  tender.  Pick 
only  the  stalks  that  are  one  half 
inch  or  larger  the  third  year  after 
setting  the  plants,  and  stop  cutting 
after  about  six  weeks. 

Rhubarb  has  the  most  flavor  when 
the  stalks  first  sprout  in  the  early 
Spring.  By  cutting  all  the  stalks  as 
soon  as  they  are  about  six  inches 
above  ground  and  putting  them  in 
the  freezer,  well  colored  and  flavor 
rich  rhubarb  can  be  had  all  the 
year  round.  Large  stalks,  after  the 
leaves  have  fully  expanded,  are 
much  poorer  in  quality.  By  making 
one  or  two  complete  cuttings  of 
small  shoots,  a  satisfactory  yield  can 
be  obtained  for  family  use.  Allow  the 
plants  to  grow  without  cutting  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  season  to  store 
up  nutriment  in  the  roots  for  the 
next  year’s  harvest. 

Early  Plantings 

Annual  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  frost  hardy  usually  grow  best 
when  planted  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  with¬ 
out  danger  of  puddling  the  soil.  This 
time  will  vary  with  the  season  and 
the  location.  Light,  well  drained  soils 
can  be  worked  much  earlier  than 
heavy,  wet  soils.  When  the  spring 
bulbs  and  the  Golden  Bell  or  For- 
sythia  first  begins  to  show  color  in 
the  bloom,  that  is  the  time  to  sow 
peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  radish,  onions, 
carrots  and  beets,  and  many  other 
hardy  vegetables  and  flowers.  Tender 
plants  such  as  corn,  squash,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  beans  must  be  delayed  until 
the  soil  warms  up  and  the  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  When  the  spiraea  or  the 
apple  is  in  full  bloom,  that  is  the 
best  time  to  start  sowing  these  crops. 
However,  early  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  green  bush  beans  and  summer 
squash  may  be  planted  earlier  in 
sheltered  locations  on  light  sandy 
soils,  especially  if  the  plantings  can 
be  protected  from  frost  with  paper 
or  glass  covers.  A  few  seeds  of  these 
crops  can  easily  be  risked  in  very 
early  plantings.  If  they  fail  to  grow 
or  are  killed  by  frost,  they  can  be 
replanted  without  much  loss. 

Early  Spring  is  also  the  best  time 
to  set  perennial  plants  such  as  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  grapes,  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb  and  many  of  the  flowers 
of  which  the  plants  are  grown  from 
seed.  Any  bare  root  plants  that  are 
frost  hardy  thrive  in  cool,  moist  soil 
but  are  easily  killed  in  hot,  dry 
weather. 

Lawns  Need  Attention 

Lawns  need  attention  when  the 
grass  first  begins  to  show  green.  A 
light  application  of  a  general  grass 
fertilizer  such  as  the  10-5-5  formula, 
not  more  than  20  pounds  per 
thousand  square  feet,  will  give  the 
grass  good  color  and  help  the  sod 
to  thicken  up  before  the  crab  grass 
and  summer  weeds  start  to  grow  in 
June.  Poultry  manure,  if  it  is  free 
from  feathers,  is  an  excellent  lawn 
fertilizer.  It  should  be  spread  even¬ 
ly  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  100 
pounds  of  dry  manure  per  1,000 
square  feet.  Thin  spots  should  be 
reseeded,  the  earlier  the  better.  It  is 
best  to  mix  the  seed  with  dpy 
powdered  manure  or  sifted  peat 
moss,  compost  or  good  garden  soil. 


Rake  the  soil  first,  rake  again  after 
sowing  and  roll. 

There  are  so  few  good  days  in  the 
very  early  Spring  that  it  is  usually 
best  to  sow  seeds  and  set  out  plants 
first  and  fertilize  after  they  have 
started  to  grow.  Small  seeds  that  are 
sown  thickly  in  the  row  can  be 
fertilized  by  spreading  the  materials 
used  in  a  furrow  about  three  inches 
deep  and  three  inches  away  from 
the  plants.  Large  seeds,  such  as 
corn,  beans,  squash  and  potato 
tubers,  are  most  easily  and  effective¬ 
ly  fertilized  by  placing  the  materials 
in  small  piles  between  the  seeds  in 
the  furrow,  and  covered  at  the  same 
time  the  seeds  are  covered. 

Kind  of  Fertilizer 

The  kind  of  fertilizer  used  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  crops  to  be  grown, 
the  previous  treatment  and  natural 
fertility  of  soil  and  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Most 
garden  vegetables  and  flowers  have 


their  requirements  met  with  a 
general  mixed  fertilizer  of  the 
5-10-5  formula.  But  in  addition  to 
these  chemical  fertilizers  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  elements  mostly  needed  by 
the  plants,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium,  all  garden  plants  need 
organic  matter  to  put  the  soil  in 
good  physical  condition.  Most  soils 
in  the  Northeast  need  lime  and  some 
are  lacking  in  the  minor  elements. 
These  are  best  supplied  by  manures, 
compost  and  plant  and  animal  resi¬ 
dues  such  as  bone  meal,  fish  meal, 
meat  scraps,  dried  blood,  cottonseed 
meal,  castor  pomace  and  many  other 
materials  of  this  kind.  Any  of  these 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
10-10-10  ^fertilizer  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  general  purpose  fertilizer  for 
nearly  all  garden  plants. 

On  new  soils  that  have  not  been 
cropped  in  recent  years,  or  on  poor 
run-out  soils,  the  fertilizers  should 
be  spread  evenly  over  the  top  of  the 
soil  and  plowed  or  spaded  under,  an 
additional  application  can  be  placed 
on  the  surface  after  ‘turning  and 
mixed  with  the  top  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil  before  seeding. 


Fertilizers  and  manures  will  burn 
plants  if  used  in  excessive  amounts 
or  placed  too  close  to  the  seeds  or 
growing  plants.  About  50  pounds  of 
a  5-10-5  or  similar  formula,  or  200 
pounds  of  dry  poultry  manure,  per 
1,000  square  feet  is  the  most  that 
can  be  used  safely  in  any  one  season, 
and  it  is  best  to  apply  these  amounts 
in  several  applications. 

Sowing  the  Seed  * 

Small  seeds  must  always  be  sown 
in  soil  that  is  free  from  clods  and 
is  well  firmed.  Celery,  parsley,  pe¬ 
tunias  and  snapdragons  can  be 
started  in  the  open  ground  if  the  soil 
is  firm  and  the  surface  is  kept  moist. 
When  sowing  in  cool  wet  weather, 
always  plant  in  shallow  furrows  and 
cover  lightly.  Later  when  the  surface 
of  the  soil  dries  out,  deeper  furrows 
and  covering  should  be  used.  Peas, 
beans  and  early  sweet  corn  planted 
in  furrows  one  half  inch  deep  and 
barely  covered,  will  germinate  when 
planted  in  late  March  or  early  April 
here  in  southern  Connecticut.  The 
same  seeds  planted  in  deep  furrows 
or  trenches  and  covered  one  inch  or 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 
FRESH-ROASTED  CHESTNUTS! 


STERN’S  MAGNIFICENT  "MIRACLE  TREES 


GUARANTEED  CHOICE 
100%  TROUBLE-FREE 


CHESTNUT 


NO  SPRAY, NG 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES!  PINEST  CHESTNUTS  YOU  EVER  ATE! 

Here’s  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  healthful 
nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight-resistant;  they  require  no 
spraying,  no  care;  fully  resistant  to  pests  and  disease.  And  you  enjoy  luscious  nuts  so  easily— when  ripe  the 
burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop  to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure 
and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of  these  beautiful  and  useful  trees. 


Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts 

These  amazing,  trouble-free  Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  were 
developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  They  usually  bear 
nuts  within  two  years  after  planting.  Many  trees  have 
already  produced  nuts  while  still  in  our  nursery.  They  are 
extremely  fast  growing  trees,  producing  ever-increasing 
crops  of  delicious  food  with  each  succeeding  year.  They 
will  produce  abundantly  over  an  entire  lifetime. 

"Miracle  Tree"  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crop 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of  large, 
sweet,  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts  within  two  seasons,  but 
they  rapidly  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace  any 
home.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet  high— make  a 
natural  setting  for  your  home  that  adds  substantial  value 
through  the  years.  These  are  exceptional  trees  that  will 
win  notice  and  admiration!  You  and  your  family  will  de¬ 
light  in  their  cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty, 
their  delicious  nuts. 

Evertaste  FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chestnut  stuffing  served  with 
Thanksgiving  turkey  — luscious  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  uses  for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of 
flavor,  sweet  and  even  larger  than  those 
of  the  old-fashioned  native  tree.  These 
large,  tender,  glossy  brown  nuts  are 
prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


Extremely  Hardy 

Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  will  grow  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
They  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  soil.  Plant  them 
in  a  sunny  location. 

You  must  plant  two  or  more  trees  for  pollination 

STRONG  TREES  1  2  for  5  6  postpaid 

Finest  No.  1  Quality  >  5  for  $14  postpaid 

Guaranteed  to  live  and  bear  nuts  J  10  for  $25  postpaid 

ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery  PLANT  NOW! 

Send  check  or  money  order.  If  C.O.D.,  you  pay  shipping  charges. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R  •  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


^TTLE  MORE  TO  THE  RIGHT...  LEFT  A  L/TTLE... 
HOT  QUITE  SO  MUCH...  NOW,  STRAIGHT  ON 
BACK  — 


USE  COUPON  • 

MAIL  EARLY 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 
|  DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

I  want  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 

Rush,  postpaid 

.  hardy  Chestnut  Trees. 

CHECK 

QUANTITY 

ENCLOSED  IS  $ . 

g 

□ 

2  for  $6 

NAME  . . . 

1 

u 

□ 

5  for  $14 

ADDRESS  . 

1 
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n 

10  for  $25 
postpaid 

TOWN 

. STATE  . . . 
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ahe.'fhoteebed.  by... 


ALUVAC 


ELEMENTS 


THE  ONLY  OIL  FILTER  ELEMENT  WITH  ALL  THESE  FEATURES: 


1  Microscopic  filtration — AC  Aluvac 
removes  sludge  and  particles  as 
small  as  1/100,000  of  an  inch.. 

2  Maximum  filtering  area  per  cubic 
inch  —  AC  Aluvac  has  10  times 
the  area  of  ordinary  elements. 


3  No  harmful  chemicals  —  AC 

Aluvac  won’t  destroy  deter¬ 
gents  in  heavy  duty  oil. 

4  Acid  proof — secret  process  ren¬ 
ders  Aluvac  material  resistant 
to  acid,  gasoline  and  water. 


There’s  an  Aluvac  Element  to  fit  most  every  type  of  filter  on  any  make  of  car. 

Standard  or  Optional  Factory  Equipment  on  Buick,  Cadillac, 
Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile  Cars  .  .  .  Chevrolet  and  GMC  Trucks 


AC  SPARK  PLUG 


DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Only 
*135®“ 

F.O.B.  COLCHESTER.  ILL 

The  YETTER  Mower 


Built  by  a  manufacturer  famous  for  quality  yet  at  a 
rock  bottom  price  1  Mows  fence  rows,  fields,  lawns. 
Heavily  reinforced  blade  cuts  wide  swath  .  .  .  adjustable 
mowing  depth  ...  2  HP  engine.  Stone  shield  between 
blade  and  operator.  Perfect  balance  makes  it  easy  to 
handle  .  .  .  heavy  rugged  construction  assures  years 
of  satisfaction.  Write  for  fulllnformatlon. 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  520  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1  umps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 

V  otor  coupling  inc.1 


$695 


more  will  frequently  rot.  Seeds 
covered  lightly  will  sometimes  wash 
out  or  be  uncovered  after  heavy 
rains,  but  they  can  always  be  re¬ 
covered.  This  is  much  easier  than 
replanting  entirely. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  sowing  peas  or  setting 
asparagus  plants  in  deep  trenches  as 
is  so  often  advocated,  provided  the 
same  amount  of  fertilization  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Both  plants  will  start  more 
quickly  when  placed  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  covered 
lightly.  The  important  procedure  is 
to  plant  early  and  fertilize  properly. 

Cutworms  and  Maggots 

Cutworms  are  nearly  always  pre¬ 
sent  and  often  do  much  damage. 
Bird  feeding  stations  near  the  garden 
will  help  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  insects.  Turning  the  soil  in  late 
Fall  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
will  also  help.  Poisoned  bait  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  ground  at  the  time  the 
seeds  are  sown  and  before  any 
plants  are  set  out,  is  usually  effec¬ 
tive.  After  the  plants  are  above 
ground,  the  insects  prefer  the  plants 
to  the  bait.  Many  seedlings  are  eaten 
before  they  appear  above  ground. 
Transplants  should  be  protected  by 
wrapping  the  stems  with  paper  or 
placing  around  them  a  metal  can 
with  the  top  and  bottom  cut  out. 
These  cans,  covered  with  cheese¬ 
cloth,  make  excellent  frost  and  wind 
guard's  and  protect  the  plants  from 
other  insects  as  well. 

Cabbage,  broccoli  and  cauliflower 


April  19,  1952 

plants  and  turnip  seedings,  must  be 
protected  from  the  stem  maggot 
These  are  the  larvae  of  flies  which 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground  near 
the  stems  of  the  plants.  Dusting  the 
stems  and  roots  before  setting,  with 
calomel  dust  is  an  effective  treat¬ 
ment.  An  additional  application 
should  be  made  about  10  days  after 
setting.  Tar  paper  discs  that  fit  tight¬ 
ly  around  the  stems  and  lie  flat  on 
the  ground  are  also  effective.  Radish 
and  turnip  are  also  badly  damaged 
by  this  maggot.  Dusting  the  soil 
along  the  furrow  before  the  seeds 
are  covered  with  this  same  material 
prevents  the  insects  from  getting  into 
the  roots.  Dusting  the  soil  around 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  above 
ground  will  also  help.  Keep  this 
material  off  from  the  plants  as  much 
as  possible. 

Club  root  on  cabbage  and  related 
plants,  such  as  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
radish,  turnips,  nasturtium  and 
stocks,  is  often  a  serious  problem 
in  the  small  garden.  Its  best  to 
plant  these  crops  in  a  new  location 
each  year,  returning  to  the  same 
place  not  oftener  than  once  in  five 
years.  If  this  is  not  possible,  heavy 
applications  of  hydrated  or  builders 
lime,  applied  just  before  setting  the 
plants,  may  make  it  possible  to  grow 
a  satisfactory  crop.  The  calomel  dust 
treatment  described  above  for  the 
cabbage  maggot  will  also  help.  This 
dust  can  also  be  applied  to  the  soil 
around  the  plants  before  setting, 
using  not  more  than  one  rounding 
teaspoonful  per  plant  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  d.  f.  j. 


Farmer ,  Let’s  Face  It 


In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
March  15  there  was  an  article 
written  by  a  school  teacher  entitled 
“Farmer,  Keep  Your  School.”  I  do 
not  know  what  the  conditions  are  in 
New  York  State,  but  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  I  would  say,  “Farmer,  Let’s 
Face  Your  School. 

We  can  become  entirety  too  senti¬ 
mental  about  the  “good  old  days,” 
about  the  old  school  where  Dad 
went,  and  where  everyone  could 
read,  write  and  spell.  That  school  of 
long  ago  was  fine  for  its  time.  It 
represented  the  best  to  be  had.  It 
had  no  water,  no  electric  lights,  no 
plumbing,  but  neither  did  the  near-, 
est  farm  house.  They  had  the  best 
teachers,  probably  only  with  high 
school  educations,  but  that  was  the 
best  then. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  with  your  barn¬ 
yard  full  of  registered  cows,  with 
milking  machines  and  milk  cooler, 
tractors,  car,  truck,  probably  a  TV 
set  and  deep  freeze  in  your  home  — 
doesn’t  it  kind  of  date  you  when 
you  drive  up  the  road  to  that  one 
room  school?  Is  that  your  best?  Are 
you,  like  granddad,  building  the  best 
school  of  your  time?  To  stick  to  the 
one  room  school,  Farmer,  is  like  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  stick  to  the  old  grain 
cradle. 

I  have  made  no  survey  but  I  would 
venture  a  guess  that  if  farm  people 
were  asked  what  they  most  want 


for  their  children  in  school  today,  it 
would  be  hot  lunches,  music,  dra¬ 
matics,  workshop,  etc.  To  have  these, 
you  must  have  centralization.  There 
will  be  problems,  of  course,  but  there 
always  are  problems  when  groups 
unite. 

As  for  the  grandmother  who 
doesn’t  want  her  granddaughter 
trundled  over  the  roads  in  buses  at 
such  an  early  hour,  I  would  say  this: 
I  watch  three  children  of  mine  get 
on  a  bus  at  8  a.  m.  every  morning 
and,  as  the  bus  pulls  away,  I  think 
how  lucky  they  are,  warm  and  chat¬ 
ting  with  their  friends  riding  to 
school.  1  walked  1.3  miles  and  left  at 
8  a.  m.  also.  If  the  creek  wasn’t  too 
high,  I  could  walk  an  eight  inch  pipe¬ 
line  and  make  a  little  better  time.  It 
was  half  a  mile  before  I  met  any 
school  friends  to  chat  with.  No, 
don’t  get  too  sentimental  about  the 
old  one  room  school. 

If  your  teacher  is  teaching  be¬ 
cause  she  realty  wants  to  teach  boys 
and  girls,  they  will  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  spell.  With  the  teacher 
shortage  what  it  is,  and  with  fewer 
young  people  entering  teacher  train¬ 
ing  schools  than  ever  before,  I 
would  say  that  centralization,  with 
its  problems  will  get  us  better 
teachers  and  make  us  proud  of  our 
community. 

Farmer,  let’s  face  it. 

Butler  County,  Pa.  Mrs.  d.  h. 


Weevils  in  the  Grain 


Weevil  injury  to  stored  grain 
speeds  up  in  warm  weather.  A  re¬ 
cent  report  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  points  out  that  winter  weevil 
damage  is  usually  confined  to  small 
areas  where  weevils  ball  up  to  keep 
temperatures  favorable  to  them. 
Farmers  are  advised  to  inspect  their 
grain  over  its  entire  surface.  The 
best  way  to  make  such  an  inspec¬ 
tion  is  to  run  the  arm,  elbow  deep, 
into  the  grain  to  see  that  all  areas 
are  cool  and  free  from  mold.  Damp, 
moldy  spots  attract  weevils.  Such 
areas  will  feel  warm  to  the  hand. 
If  grain  is  dug  away  from  such  areas, 
they  will  stand  vertically  without 
falling.  In  these  spots  there  will  be 
weevil  contamination,  dust  and  grain 
particles. 

In  cool  weather  the  best  remedy 
is  to  move  the  wheat  from  one  bin 
to  another  instead  of  fumigating.  The 
outside  temperature  should  be  above 
65  degrees  for  good  fumigating  re¬ 
sults.  Treating  isolated  spots  will  not 
give  a  good  kill  to  insects.  If  the 
weevils  should  build  up  by  the  time 
warm  weather  arrives,  fumigating  is 


in  order.  Promptness  of  action  is 
essential.  Weevils  can  damage 
enough  grain  and  produce  enough 
shrinkage  to  wipe  out  a  season’s 
profits.  They  multiply  rapidly  in 
warm  weather.  Even  light  infesta¬ 
tions  can  produce  a  loss  of  six  cents 
or  more  per  bushel.  A  10  per  cent 
infestation  will  produce  as  much  as 
45  cents  per  bushel  loss  in  shrinkage 
and  dockage. 

Wheat  can  be  fumigated  with  car¬ 
bon  disulphide  by  placing  the  grain 
in  a  relatively  airtight  container,  and 
using  the  carbon  disulphide  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  ounces, 
liquid  measure,  to  each  10  cubic  feet 
of  space,  or  about  one  ounce  per 
bushel.  For  large  quantities,  about 
eight  pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
space  are  used.  The  fumigant  is 
placed  in  a  saucer  on  top  of  the 
beans,  and  the  bin  is  kept  tightly 
closed  for  24  to  36  hours.  Carbon 
disulphide  is  highly  inflammable, 
and  there  should  be  no  use  of  flame, 
matches,  lanterns,  nor  any  smoking, 
while  the  fumigation  work  is  done. 
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FINISHES 
one  big  job 
after  another 


New  IDEA-Horn  loaders  and 
stackers  have  the  capacity  to 
tackle  and  finish  one  big  job  af¬ 
ter  another.  The  strong  tubular- 
steel  frame  directs  load  strain 
straight  back  from  bucket,  or 
other  attachment,  to  tractor 
rear  axle.  Exclusive,  telescop¬ 
ing  twin  cylinder  rams  on  New 
IDEA-Horn  “50”  loaders  speed 
lifting  action  and  allow  10-ft. 
high  reach  without  bulky  su¬ 
perstructure.  10  easy-on  attach¬ 
ments  help  keep  New  Idea- 
Horn  loaders  and  stackers  busy 
all  year  long. 

Your  New  IDEA-Horn  dealer 
can  recommend  the  model  to 
fit  your  tractor.  Or  mail  cou¬ 
pon  below. 
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EASY-ON  ATTACHMENTS 


Manure  bucket.  Rounded 
back,  round  tine*  and  coun¬ 
terbalance  allow  easy,  clean 
dumping. 


Angle  dozer  blade.  For  moving 
earth,  manure,  snow.  Sets 
straight  or  12  and  24  degrees 
left  or  right. 


Buck  rake.  Ideal  for  quick  pick¬ 
up  and  carry.  10  ft.  all-steel 
frame.  12  steel-tipped  teeth. 
Trips  mechanically. 


NlH  Id  E  A 

tARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 


SUBSIDIARY 

,/Ll™ 


MANUFACTURI 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  H-216,  Cold  wafer,  Ohio 


Send  free  O  New  Idea-Horn  Loaders  &  Stackers 
literature  Q  New  Idea-Horn  Stalk  Shredders 

os  checked  Q  New  Idea-Horn  Steel  Wagon  Box 


Name _ 

Add  ress_ _ 

Trador  &  Model. 


Vegetables  As  You  Like 
Them 

(Continued  from  Page  290) 
Seneca  Arrow,  Pilgrim,  Greeley, 
Grant,  Lincoln  and  Lee.  All  have 
good  sized  ears  and  excellent  appear¬ 
ance.  All  ripen  shortly  before 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  are  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  still  the 
standard  of  comparison  in  the  mid¬ 
season  maturity  group.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  in  this  same  season  are  Erie, 
Golden  Crown,  Victory  Golden, 
Golden  Bounty,  Tendermost,  Iochief, 
Ioana,  and  Seneca  Chief.  The  latest 
to  mature,  with  large  stalks  and  ears, 
are  Wilson,  Pawnee,  Parade,  Reli¬ 
ance,  Seneca  Giant,  Pershing,  Brook- 
haven  and  Lake  Success.  These  va¬ 
rieties  have  a  special  place  on  dairy 
farms  where  the  ears  are  marketed 
and  the  stalks  put  into  the  silo,  or 
turned  under  for  green  manure. 

The  home  gardener  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  corn  with  tenderness,  good 
flavor  and  sweetness.  If  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  small  ears,  a  good  selection 
to  plant  all  at  one  time  but  which 
ripen  in  succession  would  be:  Minia¬ 
ture,  or  Golden  Midget  hybrid; 
Pearlcross,  Seneca  Golden,  Seneca 
Arrow,  Seneca  Chief,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  and  Cream-O-Gold.  These 
are  excellent  in  quality;  the  later 
ones  make  a  good  sized  ear.  Many 
of  these  varieties  are  susceptible  to 
bacterial  wilt  and  should  not  be 
grown  where  wilt  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  as  in  New  Jersey  and  south¬ 
ward. 

Types  of  Lettuce 

There  are  several  types  of  lettuce, 
all  of  which  are  good  when  well 
grown  and  picked  fresh  from  the 
home  garden.  Market  gardeners  are 
interested  mainly  in  the  tight 
headed  varieties  of  which  Pennlake, 
Cornell  456,  Imperial  44  and  847  and 
Great  Lakes  are  most  widely  planted. 
Pennlake  and  Imperial  44  are  best 
for  Spring  and  early  Summer.  Great 
Lakes  and  Imperial  847  will  produce 
over  a  somewhat  longer  season. 
Cornell  456  is  used  for  muck  land. 

In  the  home  garden  the  loose  head 
and  leaf  lettuces  are  easier  to  grow 
and  have  excellent  quality.  Salad 
Bowl  is  a  new  All  American  se¬ 
lection.  The  leaves  are  much  frilled 
and  lobed  at  the  edges.  The  leaves 
are  crowded  in  a  dense  rosette  so 
tightly  that  a  good  portion  are  well 
blanched.  In  eating  quality,  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  better 
than  Oak  Leaf,  Deer  Tongue,  Bibb 
or  Matchless. 

All  varieties  of  lettuce  must  be 
spaced  to  grow  and  head  properly. 
They  need  from  six  to  12  inches  be¬ 
tween  plants  in  the  row.  Lettuce  is 
usually  allowed  to  grow  unthinned 
in  a  dense  mass  of  plants,  none  of 
which  can  fill  out  properly. 

There  Are  Many  Good  Tomatoes 

There  are  so  many  good  varieties 
of  tomatoes  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  choice  of  the  best.  Hybrids 
are  increasing  in  numbers  and  are 
rapidly  gaining  favor  both  in  the 
home  garden  and  for  the  market; 
they  are  now  available  from  many 
seedsmen  in  season  from  early  to 
late.  Many  of  them  are  high  yielding, 
have  excellent  color  and  are  freer 
from  cracks  than  most  varieties. 

The  earliest  tomatoes  to  mature 
fruit  in  the  Cornell  trials  in  1951 
were  Arctic,  Mustang  Hybrid, 
Stokescross  No.  1,  Early  Chatham, 
Early  Delicious  Hybrid  and  Van- 
cross.  The  highest  yielding  varieties 
for  the  entire  season,  which  was 
shorter  than  usual,  were  Bounty, 
Valiant,  Vancross,  Wisconsin  55, 
Foremost  E21,  Urbana,  Queens  and 
Red  Jacket.  Bounty  had  many  large 
rough  fruits  with  large  blossom 
scars.  Valiant  had  considerable 
cracking  on  the  early  fruit.  Van- 
cross  was  large  and  uniform  in  the 
early  fruit  and  appeared  to  be  very 
good.  The  fruits  of  Foremost  were 
softer  than  most  of  the  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Urbana  showed  little  crack¬ 
ing  and  had  good  color,  but  fruits 
were  medium  to  small  in  size. 
Queens  was  large  and  variable  in 
fruit  size.  Red  Jacket  had  excellent 
color  but  variable  in  size  of  fruit. 

Varieties  that  were  uniform  in 
size  and  shape  of  fruit,  or  had  good 
color  and  *  were  otherwise  desirable 
although  not  as  high  yielding,  were: 
Breeders  Hybrid,  Longred,  Penn- 
sylvanis  Selection  80.50  and  Stokes¬ 
cross  No.  4.  In  the  home  garden  good 
•  color  and  flavor  are  more  important 
than  high  yield. 
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YOUR  COCKSHUTT  DEALER 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mike’s  Repair,  Bergen  •  North  Rose  Supply,  North 
Rose  •  Albert  A.  Schmitz,  No.  Collins  •  Parker 
Terry,  Batavia  •  Ralph  Sutton,  Dansvllle  •  Allen 
Tractor  Co.,  Ithaca  •  Bakeman  Impl.  Co.,  R.  2, 
Endicott  •  Beecher  Tractor  &  Impl.  Co.,  Killawog  • 
Farm  Machine  Service,  Windsor  •  R.  B.  Farney  &. 
Son,  Croghan  •  R.  E.  Haggerty,  Potsdam  •  C.  C. 
Harrad,  Van  Hornesville  •  Raymond  Howard,  Ant¬ 
werp  •  H.  D.  Kilbourn,  Taberg  •  Ward  Lawrence, 
No,  Bangor  •  G.  B.  Miner,  Sherburne  •  A.  H,  & 
F,  Musson,  Gilbertsvilie  •  Reliable  Farm  Supply 
Co.,  Syracuse  •  J.  R,  Robideau,  Ellenburg  Depot  « 
Tucker’s  Store,  McDonough  •  Valley  Impl.  Co., 
Leonardsville  •  Charles  Yoxall,  Westmoreland  • 
Clarence  Crist,  Montgomery  •  A.  Gladstone  &  Son, 
Andes  •  Robert  Horan,  Middleburg  •  Kelly  Bros., 


Gockshutt  brings  you 
A  COMPLETE  LINE 
of  rugged,  heavy-duty  machinery 


E.  Chatham 

•  B.  H.  MacFarran, 

Hudson 

Falls  • 

Tractors 

Cultivators 

Leonard  P. 

Orth,  Callicoon  • 

H. 

J.  Sweet, 

R.  2, 

Elevators 

Grain  Drills 

Amsterdam 

•  Watrobski  Bros., 

Hagaman  • 

Mowers 

Spreaders 

VERMONT 

Rakes 

Lime  Sowers 

Ralph  0. 

Backus,  Brandon 

• 

Chevalier 

Bros., 

Loaders 

Planters 

Swanton  • 

R,  J.  Laliberty, 

s. 

Troy  • 

M.  P. 

Plows 

Wag(>ns 

Wetherbee, 

Richford  •  Wilson 

Bros.,  Ascutney  • 

Disc  Harrows 

Wagon  Unloaders 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  •  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Distributor,  Leonardsville,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  SMALL^FARM  TRACTORS 


PlOW  ^  Powerf  ulGasTractorsforSmallFarms, 
Seed.  •  Gardners  Florists,  Poultrymen 
Cultivated  Fruit  Growers.  Suburbanites 

MowHay \  1  &  2  Cylinders 

*ad  Lawns V  High  Wheels.  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK, 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26tb 


N.  Y. 
Street 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


with  YETTER 
DISC  COULTER-JOINTERS 

Speed  up  your  plowing  .  .  .  stop 
plowing  power  loss.  Plow  pulls 
up  to  40%  easier  when  Yetter- 
equlpped.  The  Disc  Coulter- 


Jointer  cuts  and  covers  trash  with  natural  slicing  action. 
Guaranteed  not  to  trash  up.  Trash  deflector  insures 
covering.  Try  one  —  see  for  yourself  how  much  faster 
and  cleaner  you  plow.  Write  for  full  information. 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  520  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


•‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


No  need  to  wait  for  favorable  weather  conditions  to  dry  your  hay, 
corn  or  small  grains.  Harvest  and  store  your  crops  when  they’re 
ready  .  .  .  then  let  the  Dravo  40-CD  Crop  Drier  do  the  curing  and 
■drying.  You’ll  get  better  crops,  higher  yields,  more  profits. 

EASY  OPERATION  . .  .  operates  with  or  without  heat . .  .  easily 
installed  anywhere  . . .  push  button  start  and  stop. 

SAFE  OPERATION  . . .  listed  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc, 

.  .  .  automatic  safety  controls  .  .  .  weather-proof  .  .  .  air  discharge 
temperature  is  limited  by  a  controller  to  assure  safe  operation. 

ECONOMICAL  OPERATION  .  ,  .  engineered  for  low  fuel  coa^ 
gumption  . . .  low  power  consumption  . . .  high  efficiency. 

DRAVO 

CORPORATION 

HEATING  DEPARTMENT  «  DRAVO  BUILDING,  FIFTH  AND  LIBERTY  AVENUES  *  PITTSBURGH  22,  PA,. 
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“Bank  RoU'BALBS 

SEAL  IN  MORE  LEAVES 


Open  a  rolled  bale  and  you’ll  see  the  "rolled-in,, 
green  leaves  that  set  a  new  value  standard  for  hay. 

Like  the  curved  surface  of  a  Quonset  roof,  the 
outer  stems  of  rolled  bales  turn  moisture  and  rain 
— protect  the  sealed-in  layers  beneath. 

They’re  bales  that  can  take  rough  handling,  too. 
They  elevate,  load,  and  store  compactly,  without 
buckling  or  breaking. 

And  they’re  easy  to  handle.  Unroll  them  down 
the  feedway  or  simply  feed  them  whole.  Weather- 
resistant,  they  are  perfect  for  outdoor  feeding. 

Have  an  easy-operating  ROTO-BALER  of  your 
own,  ready  to  roll  when  hay  and  weather  are  just 
right.  Arrange  with  your  A-C  dealer  now  for  the 
baler  you  can  bank  on . . .  your  own  ROTO-BALER. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  beats  loading  bales  by  hand !  The  Allis- Chalmers 
Bale  Loader  attaches  minutes-quick  to  the  WD,  WC  or 
C  Tractors.  Picks  up  rolled  bales  lying  at  any  angle . 
A  sturdy ,  economical ,  durable  loader. 


ROTO-BALER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


IIIS-CHflIMERS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  —  MIlWAUKfl  1.  0.5.A.i 


ROTO-BALER  and  BALE  LOADER 


April  19,  i952 

Why  the  Apple  Is  Not  the  "King” 

It  Used  to  Be 


The  very  interesting  article  by 
H.  A.  Rollins,  “What’s  Wrong  With 
King  Apple”,  published  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  March  1,  is  very 
timely  and  opens  a  question  which 
I  have  been  asking  for  quite  some 
years. 

Who  is  the  one  to  decide  which 
is  a  good  apple,  and  which  is  not  a 
good  apple?  Apparently  the  growers 
are  more  than  satisfied  with  their 
product,  and  the  failure  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  that  product  seems  to 
pretty  well  state  the  consumers’ 
opinion. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  apple  ex¬ 
pert  and,  although  I  have  farmed 
over  10  years  in  my  time,  I  can  only 
recognize  a  few  varieties  of  apples. 
I  was  in  the  stock  farming  line  and 
my  only  interest  in  apples  was  in  the 
eating  —  raw,  stewed,  cooked,  pie, 
butter,  and  in  any  other  way  an 
apple  could  be  inserted  in  anything 
chewable.  Apple  was  not  ony  “King” 
to  me;  it  was  the  only  fruit  that  was 
impossible  to  imitate.  It  was  in  a 
class  by  itself.  You  notice  I  said, 
“was”. 

Just  what  has  happened  to  the 
apple  of  30  years  ago?  You  know 
the  kind  I  mean  - —  that  crummy 
looking,  wart-encrusted,  colorless 
specimen  that  exuded  barrels  of 
nectarean  juice  at  every  bite.  I  think 
it  was  called  the  “Smokehouse.”  And 
the  many  variety  of  “Greenies.” 
And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Winesap, 
that  not  only  looked  like  a  Winesap, 
but  tasted  like  a  Winesap. 

What  do  we  get  when  we  ask  for 
“apples”  today?  A  beautiful,  per¬ 
fectly  shaped,  colored  and  tinted 
wax-like  gadget,  that  seems  a  shame 
to  bite  into,  and  makes  you  sorry 
that  you  did  bite  into  after  you  bit! 
You  look  at  the  monstrosity,  and 
marvel  at  the  great  strides  pumpkin 
growers  have  made  in  disguising 
their  product. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not 
putting  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  growers.  Probably 
most  of  the  blame  can  be  traced  to 
the  consumer  himself.  The  average 
housewife  buys  on  the  “appearance” 
basis,  and  most  of  them  would  not 
know  a  Winesap  from  a  Bartlett  pear 
insofar  as  name  is  concerned.  But  if 
an  apple  looks  nice,  that  settles  it 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned;  and  the 
result  is  that  most  of  the  apples 
sold  are  “good  looking  apples. 

Finally,  to  market  his  product, 
the  grower  has  to  produce  an  article 
which  has  the  greatest  “eye  appeal.” 
However,  it  might  be  possible  that 
in  his  haste  to  appease  the  buyer’s 
eye,  the  growers  have  sacrificed  the 
one  thing  that  had  formerly  made 
the  apple  “King”  —  taste  and  flavor. 

The  “Greenings”  today  usually 


consist  of  any  variety  of  apple  that 
is  green,  underripe  and  a  cause  of 
much  rejoicing  among  the  stomach 
pump  fraternity.  The  old  New  York 
Greening  and  the  many  0ther 
names  of  the  same  variety  just  do 
not  compare  in  looks  to  the  wax 
like,  smooth,  perfectly  shaped  squash 
that  masquerades  as  apples  today. 
And  the  poor  weather-beaten,  juicy 
and  incomparably  flavored  “Smoke¬ 
house”  would  not  even  be  tolerated 
on  a  city  fruit  stand  market  today. 

Just  what  they  crossed  the  Old 
Winesap  with  is  a  mystery  ■ —  turnip 
horse  chestnut,  skunk  cabbage  and 
automobile  crank  -  case  drainings 
would  be  as  good  a  guess  as  any  L 
maybe  all  of  them  are  right. 

To  make  it  more  confusing,  names 
mean  nothing,  or  everything,  just  the 
way  you  look  at  it,  to  some  retailers. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  come  across  a 
fruit  stand  piled  up  with  a  load  of 
Jonathans,  and  a  big  sign  announc¬ 
ing  to  the  apple-wise  buyers  that 
this  is  the  first  shipment  of  Winesaps 
to  arrive  this  season. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  growers 
cannot  switch  over  from  one  variety 
to  another  overnight,  just  like  a 
manufacturer  can  turn  out  new 
models  by  simply  changing  designs. 
Fruit  trees  take  years  to  grow,  and 
overrated  science  has  not  answered 
that  one  yet.  However,  the  fruit 
growers  can  do  something  about  the 
situation  at  once. 

They  can  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  consumer  the  fact  that  all  beau¬ 
tifully  appearing  apples  are  not  all 
the  best  consuming  apples.  There 
are  many  off-graded  apples  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  which  are  barred 
from  market  on  looks  alone,  while 
apples  of  inferior  quality  but  better 
looks  supplant  them. 

It  is  these  poor  flavored,  dry  and 
unappetizing'types  of  fruit  that  are 
the  cause  of  consumer  protest.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  the 
whole  problem  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  know  apples  best,  and  it 
is  their  job  to  see  that  the  consumer 
also  knows  apples,  or  else. 

Pennsylvania  j.  f.  t. 

[Ed.  —  I  was  much  interested  in 
your  letter  of  March  4.  J.  F.  T.  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  real  point  regarding 
the  aroma  and  taste  of  some  of  the 
common  apple  varieties  today.  We 
also  quite  agree  that,  unless  the 
apple  growers  of  America  do  some¬ 
thing  about  delivering  a  high  quality 
apple  to  the  consumer  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  they  are  likely  to  continue  to 
lose  their  markets;  and  also  quite 
likely  that  fruit  growers  have  been 
influenced  by  the  production  per 
acre  of  a  given  variety  rather  than 
its  real  quality,  h.  a.  r.] 


Report  on  Pelleted  Seeds 

Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  sold  in 
pelleted  form  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive  testing  for  germination  and 
trueness  to  variety  by  the  seed 
specialists  at  the  New  York  Station 
in  Geneva.  Of  the  different  lots  ex¬ 
amined  in  laboratory  and  field  trials, 
all  appeared  to  be  as  represented 
with  respect  to  varieties.  Germin¬ 
ation  on  the  whole  was  satisfactory 
though  in  some  case  it  was  slower 
than  that  of  similar  lots  of  untreated 
seeds. 

Pelleting  or  coating  seeds  is  done 
chiefly  to  permit  more  accurate 
spacing  and  to  protect  the  seed 
against  decay  in  the  soil,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained.  The  Station  tests  failed  to 
substantiate  the  protective  features 
claimed  for  the  coating  materials. 
In  fact,  in  some  lots  of  seed  tested 
at  Geneva,  fungi  carried  on  the  seeds 
grew  out  through  the  cracks  of  the 
pelleting  material  as  the  seed  swelled 
and  ruptured  the  coating  substance. 
Whether  pelleted  seed  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  spacing  than  hand  thinning 
of  the  crop  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  how  completely  the  pelleted  seeds 
germinate.  With  anything-  less  than 
100  per  cent  germination,  which  is 
seldom  realized,  the  use  of  pelleted 
seeds  will  leave  blank  spaces  in  the 


row.  Pelleted  seeds  of  the  Brassicas, 
such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
broccoli,  proved  to  be  especially 
sensitive  to  the  coating  substance 
and  were  most  erratic  in  their 
germination  response  as  compared 
with  similar  untreated  seed. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . 6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett . 5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 
Avery  and  Johnson . 5.00 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 
Schlecter  and  Richey . 4.75 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains . 4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 
Auchter  and  Knapp . 3.60 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.75 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick .  1-49 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Blue  Flowers  in  Summer  Gardens  ' 


Is  there  anything  more  refreshing 
to  the  eye  on  a  sweltering  summer 
day  than  a  cool  blue  flower  border? 
And  if  a  few  blue-flowered  herbs 
are  included  in  the  planting,  their 
pungent  scents  will  provide  added 
enjoyment.  Because  there  is  such 
an  abundance  of  materials  from 
which  to  choose,  so  many  shades  of 
blue,  such  a  plot  is  easy  to  plan. 

First,  however,  comes  the  matter 
of  location.  Choose,  if  possible,  a 
background  that  will  show  the  color 
to  the  best  advantage,  One  gardener, 
for  instance,  placed  her  blue  border 
in  front  of  an  old  stone  wall,  and  the 
effect  was  charming.  A  white  picket 
fence  would  be  equally  effective  as 
a  background.  Place  the  tall-growing 
plants  at  the  back,  of  course.  Del¬ 
phiniums  are  ideal  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  should  range  from  the 
palest  azure  to  the  darkest  shades; 
avoid  purples,  however. 

Speedwell  or  Veronica,  as  it  is 
variously  known,  is  a  favorite  plant 
of  mine  anywhere  in  the  garden.  It 
will  continue  in  bloom  all  Summer 
from  lateral  shoots  if  faded  flowers 
are  promptly  removed.  There  are 
early  and  late  varieties  of  this  easily 
grown  perennial;  and  most  of  them 
will  sprawl  if  not  kept  staked.  How¬ 
ever,  the  clear  blue  flower  spikes 
will  grow  upright  from  the  prostrate 
branches. 

Aconitum  or  monkshood  should 
certainly  have  a  place  in  the  blue 
border — at  the  back,  for  it  often  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  four  feet.  Give  it 
a  shady  location  if  you  want  it  do 
its  best.  The  lustrous  deep-green 
foliage  is  as  attractive  as  the  dark- 
blue,  hood-shaped  flowers  produced 
in  long  spikes.  Aconitum  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  which  grows  readily  from  seed. 

There  must  always  be  a  spot  for 
that  old-time  favorite  annual,  the 
cornflower  or  bachelor’s  button.  The 
variety  Blue  Boy  is  an  excellent 
choice,  a  real  cornflower  blue;  while 
the  dwarf  variety,  Jubilee  Gem,  is 
a  darker  yet  vivid  blue,  growing 
only  about  one  foot  high.  Both 
varieties  will  bloom  abundantly  all 
Summer  if  dead  flowers  are  removed. 

Then  there’s  the  lovely  Chinese 
forget  -  me  -  not  or  cynoglossum 
(Hound’s  Tongue)  which  should  be 
included  by  all  means.  Its  fragrant 
sprays  of  varying  shades  of  blue  are 
generously  produced  right  through 
the  season  on  long,  stiff  upright 
stems.  If  cut  at  night,  these  flowers 
will  last  about  a  week  in  water  (try 
arranging  some  with  pale  yellow 
zinnias).  Cynoglossum  is  an  annual 
and  stands  the  heat  well. 

Try  not  to  overlook  Nigella;  or 
perhaps  you  prefer  the  quaintly  ro¬ 
mantic  name  of  love-in-a-mist.  An  t 
intriguing  annual  with  clear,  sky- 
blue  flowers,  it  has  long  been  a 
favorite  of  mine.  The  lacy  foliage, 
in  which  the  flowers  nestle  prettily, 
is  attractive  enough  in  itself  to  war¬ 
rant  growing  this  plant.  Keep  it 


fairly  near  the  front  of  the  border  as 
it  grows  only  about  18  inches  tall. 
If  faded  flowers  are  promptly  re¬ 
moved,  it  will  blossom  profusely  all 
Summer.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
season,  however,  I  allow  a  few  seed 
pods  to  develop,  as  they  are  most 
decorative  in  flower  arrangements. 

A  most  desirable  blue  annual  that 
is  all  too  infrequently  seen  is  the 
lovely  Salvia  farinacea,  called 
Mealycup  sage.  It  grows  to  four  feet 
tall,  and  its  spikes  of  rich  Wedge- 
wood  blue  flowers,  along  with  its 
attractive  silvery  foliage,  make  it  a 
good  mixer,  providing  interest  in  any 
border.  There  is  another  annual  blue 
salvia  which  should  be  also  consider¬ 
ed  in  any  collection  of  blue  flowers — 
Salvia  patens.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  differ  in  form  from  those  of 
other  salvias,  being  extra  large,  broad, 
tubular  and  lipped.  In  contrast  to 
the  farinacea,  the  flowers  are  a  clear 
ultramarine  or  indigo  blue.  Do  try 
it.  All  the  salvias,  incidentally,  are 
excellent  for  cutting. 

While  still  on  the  subject  of  blue 
salvias,  however,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  perennial  variety  — 
Azurea  grandiflora,  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  plant  from  any  point  of  view. 
Its  long  spikes  of  deep  pure  sky-blue 
flowers  are  produced  in  abundance 
during  late  Summer  and  early  Fall — 
a  time  when  the  blossoming  period 
of  some  other  plants  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  Easily  raised  from  seed,  the 
plants  grow  three  or  more  feet  high 
and  should  have  a  place  in  full  sun. 

For  a  pale  blue  flower,  needed  for 
contrast,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  hardy  perennial  flax  —  Linum 
perenne.  The  dainty  blue  flowers 
are  borne  in  profusion  from  May 
through  late  Summer  on  plants  about 
two  feet  high. 

For  edging  the  blue  border,  I 
would  recommend  Browallia — vai’iety 
sapphire,  an  annual  that  will  produce 
neat,  compact  little  plants  about  10 
inches  tall,  completely  covered  with 
intense  blue  mowers  not  unlike  a 
lobelia  but  splashed  with  white.  They 
are  fine  for  cutting,  too.  This  plant 
will  profit  by  several  applications  of 
complete  fertilizer  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Nemophila  also  is  a  good  choice 
for  edging  purposes.  While  it  is  a 
tiny  plant,  it  grows  fast  and  comes 
into  bloom  ahead  of  many  others. 
The  6-8  inch  plants  produce  freely 
exquisite  little  cupshaped  flowers  of 
bright  blue  throughout  the  Summer. 
It  could  be  pleasantly  interspersed 
wih  Browallia  for  contrast  in  color. 

There  are,  of  course,  many,  many 
more  desirable  blue-flowered  plants 
than  I  have  listed.  The  interested 
gardener  will  find  others  by  studying 
seed  and  plant  catalogues  if  his  needs 
are  not  fully  met  here.  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  present  as  much  diversity 
as  possible  in  color,  form  and  foliage 
in  order  to  create  interest  as  well  as 
beauty.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Mosquitoes  Developing  Re¬ 
sistance  to  Insecticides 

The  ability  of  mosquitoes  to  build 
up  resistance  to  chemical  insecti¬ 
cides  is  causing  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  entmologists  to  caution 
against  complete  dependence  on  in¬ 
secticides  to  control  mosquitoes. 

Tests  conducted  during  the  past 
year  in  the  heavy  mosquito-breeding 
areas  of  Florida  -and  California  by 
the  USDA’s  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  showed  the 
rnosquitoes  to  be  definitely  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  DDT,  .but  not  noticeably 
resistant  to  newer  insecticides  such 
as  lindane,  chlordane,  and.  BHC.  The 
entomologists  point  out  that  DDT  has 
been  used  extensively  in  these  areas 
since  it  was  first  available  in  quanti¬ 
ty  in  1945,  and  the  resistance  build¬ 
up  has  been  gradual.  They  believe 
that  mosquitoes  may  also  build  up 
resistance  against  the  newer  in¬ 
secticides  which,  like  DDT,  have  a 
tesidual  or  long-lasting  toxic  affect. 

For  gentral  area-wide  control,  the 
entomologists  recommend  less  de¬ 
pendence  on  chemical  sprays  and 
dusts  and  more  dependence  on 
Permanent  control  methods.  They 
believe  more  emphasis  should  be 
Placed  on  draining  and  filling 


mosquito-breeding  areas,  and  stock¬ 
ing  bodies  of  water  with  fish  that  eat 
the  mosquito  larva. 

They  encourage  less  extensive  use 
of  chemical  insecticides  against 
mos'quito  larva  if  it  is  practical  to 
direct  control  efforts  against  adult 
mosquitoes.  There  is  evdence  that 
resistance  builds  up  more  rapidly 
when  insecticides  are  used  on  larva 
than  it  does  when  they  are  used 
against  adult  mosquitoes. 
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SAVE  ALMOST  5  0 

on  Original  Purchase  Price 

*79.50 


Your  Cost 


Complete 


We  have  for  immediate  disposal  375 
American  Separator  Co.  milkers.  First 
come  —  first  served.  Brand  new 
model  “S”  American  Milkers  in 
original  cartons,  the  same  unit 

F  Y n  m  i n  o  //  F  Q  F  F  /  that  sold  for  $150-00,  This  attrac- 

C,  A  U  ffl  /  fl  U  IT  r  It  £  C  »  tive  price  is  made  to  quickly  dis¬ 
pose  of  machines  now  on  hand 
as  this  machine  is  no  longer 
being  manufactured.  This  well 
known  nationally  accepted  milker 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  milk  in  the 
milk  pail  from  any  outside 
sources,  such  as  backflow  from 
the  stanchion  hose,  exhaust  from 
the  pulsator,  leaky  inflators  and 
fluid  which  remains  at  times  in 
the  inner  space  between  the  liner 
and  the  teat  cup  after  washing. 


Pail  cover,  dual  chamber  and 
pulsator  shells  are  made  of  a 
special  stainless  alloy  and  the 
milk  cock  is  made  of  a  high 
grade  nickel-silver  alloy  and  of 
special  sanitary  design.  The 
pails  are  of  stainless  steel,  6 
gallon  capacity.  Unit  complete, 
as  illustrated.  Approved  by 
N.  Y.  C.  Board  of  Health. 


Live  wire  dealers  who  can  smell  a  real  value  are  invited  to  wire  us. 

PEMCO  PRODUCTS  CO.  •  8101  Empire  State  Bldg.  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PEMCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

8101  Empire  State  Bldg. 

New  Yoik  1,  N.  Y. 

City  or  RED . 

.... 

Milkers  @  $79.50  each. 

State  . . . . . 

□  Check  Enclosed 

Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Reference  (for  free  examination  offer) 

What!  Barns  for  Sea  Cows? 

f 


•  Chances  are  you’ll  never  add  sea 
cows  to  your  herd,  but  remember 
.  .  .  a  single  dairy  cow  gives  off  over 
a  gallon  of  moisture  as  vapor  every 
day.  That’s  why  it’s  good  to  know 
Rilco  uses  waterproof  resorcinol 
glue  in  the  precision  manufacture 
of  barn  and  utility  rafters.  Even 
when  submerged  under  water  this 
glue  remains  strong  and  waterproof. 


And  Rilco  gives  you  this  important 
quality  feature  at  no  increase  in  price! 
Look  for  "Exterior”  and  "Rilco” 
marked  on  every  rafter.  You’ll  then 
be  certain  of  getting  the  finest  Doug¬ 
las  Fir  permanently  bonded  with 
ivaterproof  glue  into  an  engineered 
one-piece  structural  member. 

There’s  a  Rilco  rafter  for  every 
type  and  size  farm  building.  Get 
money-saving  details  from  your  lum¬ 
ber  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature. 


RILCO  Laminated  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

#  Please  send  me  the  under-water  facts  about 
Rilco  Glued  laminated  Rafters. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Address- 
City _ 


-State- 
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Rejuvenation  of  Orchards 

Fruit  growers  frequently  realize  quarter  of  the  tree,  has  been  lost 

by  breakage. 


that  many  of  their  trees  are  too  old 
for  optimum  economic  production.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  situation  often  calls 
for  a  minimum  of  annual  production 
to  justify  the  overhead  of  storage 
and  equipment  and  also  their  market 
requirements.  This  in  turn  means 
that  the  orchardist  frequently  has  a 
bear  by  the  tail.  At  least  he, does  not 
dare  let  go  of  all  his  old  trees. 

In  this  article  we  would  like  to  set 
loose  a  few  ideas  that  possibly  may 
cause  some  fruit  growers  to  think 
about  their  older  trees  and  how  to  go 
about  extending  their  life  a  few 
years.  There  is  another  type  of  or¬ 
chard  rejuvenation,  though,  that  is 
even  more  to  the  point;  the  case  of 
orchards,  15  to  25  years  of  age,  which 
have  been  neglected. 

The  Neglected  Orchard 

Let  us  first  discuss  the  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  trees  which  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  one  reason  or  another,  but 
which  are  still  less  than  25  years  old. 
When  we  talk  about  rejuvenation, 
we  think  of  all  sorts  of  devices  to 
revitalize  trees,  ranging  from  a 
charge  of  dynamite  (just  enough,  of 
course,  to  'shake  them  up)  to  heavy 
pruning.  It  will  probably  take  several 
things  to  rejuvenate  a  lot  of  orchards 
we  know. 

We  would  list  a  good  program  of 
soil  management,  especially  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  a’s  the  first  requirement  in  re¬ 
storing  neglected  young  or  middle- 
aged  orchards  to  fruitfulness.  Other 
things,  such  as  a  thorough  spray 
schedule  and  pruning,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  but  fertilizer  and  soil  man¬ 
agement  come  first. 

It  is  not  practical  to  lay  out  a 
specific  fertilizer  treatment  for  ali 
orchards  like  those  we  have  been 
discussing.  Both  State  stations  and 
county  agents  can  give  specific  direc¬ 
tions  best  suited  for  local  conditions. 
We  want  only  to  point  out  that  gen¬ 
erally  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  shock 
treatment  of  nitrogen  to  restore  vigor 
to  the  neglected  trees.  What  form  of 
nitrogen  to  use,  I  will  leave  to  you. 
In  my  own  case  I  have  used  practical¬ 
ly  all  forms  of  nitrogen,  ranging  from 
nitrate  of  soda  up  to  uramon.  There 
are  differences  that  soil  chemists  can 
point  out,  but  I  doubt  that  the  fruit 
frees  discriminate,  just  as  long  as 
you  give  them  enough  actual  nitro¬ 
gen.  You  either  want  to  put  it  on 
early  or,  if  you  wait  until  late  April 
or  May,  use  one  of  the  quick-acting 
types. 

Perhaps  pruning  rates  the  second 
spot  in  rejuvenating  trees  of  this  15 
to  25  year  old  group.  It  takes  only 
three  or  four  years  of  pruning  ne¬ 
glect  to  make  a  mess  out  of  trees,  so 
drastic  measures  often  are  required. 
This  means  removal  of  several  of  the 
larger  limbs  to  give  a  chance  for 
fruiting  wood  to  develop  in  the  most 
productive  area  of  the  tree.  A  lot 
of  good  often  can  be  done  by  taking 
out  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the  lower 
limbs  hanging  inside.  Here  is  where 
a  power  saw  comes  in  handy.  It  is 
a  job  too  heavy  for  ordinary  pruning 
saws.  Heavy  pruning  of  this  sort, 
accompanied  by  liberal  fertilization, 
induces  the  growth  of  a  lot  of  wTater 
sprouts.  If  this  happens,  rub  them 
off  in  June  and  July. 

The  third  step  in  putting  vigor  in¬ 
to  neglected  orchards  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  spray  program.  Here  again 
look  for  local  advice.  Spraying  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  so  be  sure  to  plan  it  well. 
If  the  site  justifies  the  hope  that 
crops  can  be  produced,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  quickly  a  neglected  or¬ 
chard  can  be  brought  back.  Some  of 
these  neglected  orchards  are  on  sites 
so  frosty  that  no  amount  of  good 
care  can  make  them  productive.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  patient  to 
survive  and  amount  to  something, 
before  you  waste  the  medicine  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  fruit  that  pays  off  and 
there  is  no  point  to  producing  a  fine 
looking,  vigorous  tree  unless  it  is 
going  to  fruit. 

What  About  the  Old  Trees? 

Now  let  us  consider  these  old 
trees,  :  ay,  35  years  and  more  of  age. 
If  a  tree  lives  to  be  35  years  old, 
it  is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  it  has  had 
reasonably  good  care;  it  may  even 
.  be  in  good  vigor.  Trees  get  old  just 
as  people  do.  They  grow  tall  and 
wide;  often  a  section,  maybe  a 


The  process  of  rejuvenation  here  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of 
younger  and  neglected  trees.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  objective  is  to  make  the  trees 
last  five  or  six,  or  at  most  10  years 
until  the  new  block  you  started  too 
late  comes  in.  In  this  sort  of  re¬ 
juvenation  drastic  pruning  probably 
takes  first  place. 

We  remember  vividly  the  story 
told  in  Ohio  Bulletin  180.  The  title 
was  “The  Renewal  of  Old  Orchards.” 
The  trees  used  were  35  to  40  years 
old,  in  good  vigor  but  ungainly  tall. 
It  took  long  ladders  to  reach  the 
tops  and  consequently  a  long  time 
to  pick  a  bushel  of  apples.  F.  H. 
Ballou,  the  man  in  charge  of  this 
test,  operating  on  the  basis  that 
there  was  nothing  to  lose,  set  to 
work  with  pruning  saw.  When  the 
job  was  done,  he  had  headed  those 
big  trees  back  to  laterals  not  more 
than  18  to  20  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  results  of  this  severe  heading 
back  were  apparent  very  soon.  There 
was  a  profuse  bloom  and  heavy  set¬ 


ting  of  fruit  on  the  lower  branches, 
though  this  area  of  the  tree  had  pro¬ 
duced  practically  no  fruit  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  heading  back. 
New  tops  were  grown  in  the  old 
trees  and  within  a  couple  of  years 
they  were  again  quite  fruitful.  Some 
of  these  trees  remained  productive 
when  removed  after  75  years  from 
planting. 

We  want  to  emphasize  here  that 
the  experience  cited  may  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Nor  do  we 
want  to  imply  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  keep  trees  for  75  years.  What  we 
have  in  mind  here  is  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation.  Of  course,  renewal 
of  a  kindred  kind  is  frequently 
undertaken  with  old  peach  trees. 
Any  sort  of  renewal  of  this  kind 
is  feasible  only  on  solid  trees  and 
also  on  reasonably  good  sorts. 
Fertilizers  are  of  course  called  for 
here  too. 

“Perpetual  Orchard”  Idea 

Another  thing  that  frequently 
happens  in  the  case  of  old  orchards 
is  ■  the  attempt  to  grow  young  trees 
between  the  old  ones  —  a  sort  of 
perpetual  orchard  idea.  Look  around 
where  this  has  been  atterripted  and 
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you  will  discover  more  failures  than 
successes.  Since  failures  do  not  pay 
dividends,  it  is  better  to  see  if  you 
can  discover  what  contributes  to  the 
success  of  this  business  of  starting 
young  trees  in  old  orchards. 

Young  trees  need  sunlight;  they 
also  need  food  nutrients,  and  es¬ 
pecially  they  need  moisture.  You 
will  find,  that,  where  young  trees 
are  taking  off  in  good  shape  in  old 
orchards,  these  three  factors  of 
growth  have  been  provided. 

Some  old  orchards  are  too  closely 
planted  to  warrant  any  effort  to  re¬ 
plant  the  site  before  the  old  trees 
are  removed.  If  the  original  trees 
stand  45  feet  apart  in  the  row,  it 
is  possible  to  develop  young  trees 
between  them.  In  such  cases  the  old 
trees  have  to  be  fanned  back  gradu¬ 
ally.  It  is  necessary  to  do  a  lot  of 
hand  work  around  the  young  trees. 
Heavy  fertilizer  applications  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  of  high  nitrogen 
content  are  also  required. 

When  a  grower  has  kept  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  his  orchard  between  15 
and  25  years  of  age,  he  is  likely  to 
be  doing  better  than  where  the  age 
runs  higher.  The  trouble  is  that  a 
lot  of  men  have  not  planned  it  that 
way.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 
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By  cleaning  brush  and  weeds  out  of  your  pasture,  you 
can  increase  its  carrying  capacity  and  make  more 
profit  from  your  dairying  operation.  You  can  accom¬ 
plish  this  at  low  cost  with  Esteron®  Brush  Killer  or 
Esteron  Ten-Ten. 

Esteron  Brush  Killer  is  a  powerful  low-volatility  mix¬ 
ture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T  esters.  It  does  a  thorough 
job  on  such  hard-to-kill  woody  plants  as  alder,  ash, 
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birch,  wild  blackberry,  wild  cherry,  hawthorn,  hickory, 
maple,  oak,  osage  orange,  sumac,  willow,  and  poison 
ivy.  If  you  have  tough  pasture  weeds  such  as  wild 
onion,  wild  garlic,  mustard,  dock,  and  thistle  to  be 
controlled — then  Esteron  Ten-Ten  is  the  ticket!  This 
improved  2,4-D  ester  weed  killer  combines  low  vola¬ 
tility  with  high  acid  content.  It  gets  more  weeds ! 

Both  products  mix  easily  in  either  hard  or  soft  water 
and  can  be  used  in  either  high  or  low  volume  applica¬ 
tion  equipment.  Both  have  excellent  storage  qualities 
—  no  settling  due  to  freezing  or  extended  storage.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  recommendations — or  write  to  Dow 
for  information  on  how  to  increase  your  pasturage. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemical  Department  •  Midland,  Michigan 


Esteron  Brush  Killer  and  Esteron  Ten-Ten 


For  weed  control  in  Peas 

DOW  SELECTIVE  WEED  KILLER 

An  over-all  spraying  of  both  crop  and  weeds  with  Dow  Selective  Weed  Killer 
will  clean  up  your  pea  fields — especially  effective  on  wild  mustard.  This 
dinitro  product  is  useful  also  for  spraying  weeds  in  flax,  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
Iegume-interplanted  grains.  Use  it  for  increased  yields  and  easier  harvesting! 
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USE  DEPENDABLE  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

WEED,  BRUSH  AND  GRASS  KILLERS  •  INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES  •  PLANT  GROWTH  REGULATORS 
GRAIN  AND  SOfL  FUMIGANTS 


CHEM1CA 


INDISPENSABLE  TO  I 
AND  AGRICULT 
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No  more  slowdowns  for  you  ! 


Not  now  , . .  not  with  an  Oliver  . . .  you've  got  the 
Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off ! 

Conies  an  overload  on  your  combine  or  corn 
picker,  you  don’t  have  to  shift  and  re-shift — you 
merely  step  on  the  clutch.  The  tractor  stops,  your 
PTO  keeps  going.  When  the  machine  has  fed  it¬ 
self  clear,  let  up  the  clutch  and  away  you  go — you 
haven’t  lost  a  second ! 

Another  thing:  driven  machines  are  made  to 
run  at  a  constant  rate  of  speed — power  breaks  ask 
for  trouble.  With  the  Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off, 
your  machine  speed  never  changes  .  .  .  it’s  like 
having  a  separate  engine,  without  the  cost  of  a 


separate  engine ! 

Pictured  above  on  the  Oliver  “77”,  at  right  on 
the  “88”,  this  one  feature  alone  puts  them  both 
at  the  head  of  their  power  class.  Yet  it’s  only  one 
among  many !  Consider,  too,  that  you  get  six  cyl¬ 
inders  for  steadier  power,  six  forward  speeds  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  That  you  ride  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  seat  on  the  farm  ...  set  tools  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger  .  .  .  steer  as  you  steer  a  fine  car. 

Yes,  consider  what  you  get — you’ll  find  “you 
get  more  for  your  dollar  from  Oliver.”  The  Oliver 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
6,  Illinois. 


The  3-4  plow  Oliver  ”88”, 
with  Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off 


"FINEST 


The  Oliver  Corporation  FI 6-4 

400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on  the  Oliver  wheel 
tractor  line. 

(Please  Print) 

Name . . . . . . . . . 

1 

Address. , . . . . 

I  I 

City .  .**•.#.. .........  ».«..•• ,  &.F.D,  i . , '.State.  .«»»•«  * 
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PORTABLE  ALCOA  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM  DOUBLES 
ALFALFA  YIELD  TRIPLES  CORN  YIELD 


Supply  lines  of  8”  Alcoa  Irrigation 
Pipe  provide  adequate  water  for  Mr. 
Gruben's  100  acres. 


i  Waverly,  Iowa — Merle  F.  Gruben, 
like  so  many  farmers  throughout  the 
farm  belt,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
annual  yield  of  his  100  acres.  On  the 
heels  of  a  particularly  poor  year,  it 
was  decided  that  a  portable  irriga¬ 
tion  system  be  installed  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  “up  the  yield.” 

The  results  speak  for  themselves. 
The  irrigated  Alfalfa  field  produced 
twice  the  crop  as  did  the  unirrigated. 
By  sprinkling  a  sandy  field  that  pre¬ 
viously  supported  no  crop  at  all,  Mr. 
Gruben  was  able  to  raise  its  yield  to 
40  bushels  of  Oats  per  acre.  Irrigated 
Corn  fields  resulted  in  a  crop  of  80 
bushels  per  acre  against  15-25  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  unirrigated  portions 
. . .  and  was  done  with  one  sprinkling. 

Equipment  to  do  this  job  consisted 
of  five  and  six  inch  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe  for  the  laterals  and 
eight  inch  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  for 
the  supply  lines.  Three  nozzles  were 
placed  on  each  lateral  and  the  entire 
system  was  powered  by  an  eight- 
cylinder,  125  horsepower  engine  which 
pumped  1,400  gallons  per  minute. 


WHERE  TO  GET  IRRIGATION  ADVICE 

To  obtain  sound  advice  on  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation,  consult  your  county 
agent  or  a  reputable  irrigation  equipment 
supplier.  They  have  access  to  the  latest 
information  on  equipment  and  methods. 
They  know  the  experience  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  near  you  who  have  used  sprinkler 
irrigation  successfully. 


<f'  // 

o  no 


BIIIB 


“See  It  Now”  with  Edward  R.  Murrow 
brings  the  world  to  your  armchair  .  .  . 
CBS-TV  every  Sunday— 3:30  PM,  EST. 


*  *  * 


Mail  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  Alcoa’s 
32-page  “Pipelines  to  Profit”  book  . . .  full 
of  useful  facts  on  sprinkler  irrigation. 

*  *  * 


Fruit  growers  save  spraying  time  by  using 
portable  aluminum  pipelines  to  deliver 
water  to  convenient  orchard  locations  for 
preparing  sprays.  - 

*  *  * 

Since  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is  so  smooth 
inside,  water  flows  through  it  with  little 
resistance— requires  less  pumping  power. 


Oklahoma  Farmer  Irrigates . . . 
Gets  Five  Cuttings  of  Alfalfa 

A  farmer  down  in  Kingfisher  County, 
Oklahoma,  got  five  cuttings  of  alfalfa  in 
’one  season  off  land  he  had  irrigated  with 
Jhis  portable  sprinkler  system.  Neighbors 
got  only  one  cutting.  “Those  four  extra 
cuttings,”  he  says,  “more  than  paid 
the  cost  of  irrigation  equipment.  Once 
you’ve  tried  irrigation  and  have  seen  for 
yourself  how  it  has  multiplied  your  pro¬ 
duction,  you’ll  be  all-sold  on  extending  it 
to  other  fields.  Now  I  want  to  irrigate  my 
entire  860  acres.” 


For  local  help  in  planning  your  sprinkler 
irrigation  system,  contact  your  county 
agent,  state  agricultural  college,  or  a 
reputable  irrigation  equipment  supplier. 


FREE! 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR! 

aluminum 

IRRIGATION  PIPE 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2147D  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Po. 

please  send  me  "Portobl.  Sprinkle,  Pipeline  '•  ^ 

,#•  I  *»•••**  ' 

Name . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) . 

.  .  State . 

City  or  Town . 


European  Episodes 

Part  XXV 

North  of  52,  or  6,000  Feet  High 

It  was  the  last  week  in  October 
and  the  approaching  Winter  had  al¬ 
ready  marked  its  stamp  over  the 
Dutch  landscape.  From  the  car,  in 
which  my  family  brought  me  to  the 
Amsterdam  Airport,  I  could  see 
pastures  white  from  night  frost,  still 
grazed  by  belated  cows  covered  with 
blankets.  The  Dutch  growing  sea¬ 
son  had  once  again  come  to  an  end. 

Three  hours  later  I  was  high  above 
the  earth  in  a  KLM  plane.  Europe 
was  under  a  blanket  of  clouds  that 
day  and  I  did  not  see  ground  again 
until  we  were  just  above  the  air¬ 
port  at  Frankfort.  An  hour  later  we 
were  again  above  the  clouds.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  when  we  were  over 
Switzerland,  we  were  in  such  a 
heavy  cloudbank  that  we  could  see 
only  the  tops  of  the  Jungfrau  and 
St.  Gotthard,  like  black  hills  in  a 
white  foamed  sea.  Finally,  in  the 
early  dusk  we  reached  the  Eternal 
City.  A  freak  thunderstorm,  ap¬ 
parently  a  forerunner  of  the  cloud¬ 
bursts  which  soon  would  turn  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
tragedy  of  a  water-flooded  Po  Valley, 
was  coming  down  over  Rome  just 
then  and  delayed  our  departure  by 
30  minutes.  The  evening  was  still 
young  when  we  were  winging  over 
the  Mediterranean  and  towards  the 
great  Sahara  Desert  of  North  Africa. 
By  midnight  we  reached  the  Kano 
Airport  in  Nigeria.  “Leave  your  coats 
in  the  plane  because  it  is  hot  out¬ 
side,”  the  steward  advised  us.  A  few 
moments  later,  I  stood  in  a  still,  hot, 
tropical  night,  for  the  first  time  of 
my  life  under  a  palm  tree.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  recount  the  hours  of 
this  day  all  over  again.  “Was  it  real¬ 
ly  just  this  morning  when  I  saw 
blanketed  cows  in  white-frosted 
pastures?” 

Tht  airline  agent  approached  for 
a  chat  and  he  was  soon  telling  me 
that  he  once  attended  an  agricultural 
school.  “Leaving  Europe  too  and 
emigrating  to  the  South?”  he  asks. 
Patiently  I  unfolded  the  peculiar 
reason  for  my  trip. 

“As  you  know,  for  the  past  decade 
we  have  had  a  corn  culture  in 
Holland  and  it  is  thriving;  we  have 
thousands  of  acres  now.  It  is  all 
hybrid  corn,  and  that’s  a  good  thing. 
We  could  get  a  quick  Dutch  hybrid 
start  by  virtue  of  American  and 
Canadian  inbreds,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  for  which  we  are  mighty 
thankful.  But  as  soon  as  we  can  re¬ 
place  them  with  our  own  inbreds,  we 
will  do  so.  Our  trial  fields  have 
proven  that  our  own  inbreds,  now 
in  the  making,  give  better  hybrids 
in  cool  seasons.  However,  it  will  take 
us  some  years  yet  before  that  long, 
long  process  of  making  hybrids  from 
scratch  is  completed  in  Holland. 
Each  year  we  have  one  season,  so 
we  can  take  one  step  forward  each 
year.  If  we  follow  the  swallows  in 
the  Fall,  we  can  make  two  seasons 
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a  year.  This  has  been  possible  ever 
since  the  fast  birds  of  the  air  circle 
the  globe  so  swiftly.  The  inter¬ 
national  plant  breeding  world  is 
really  running  behind  schedule  in 
gaining  the  utmost  out  of  fast  pro¬ 
gress  in  plant  breeding  research,  ever 
since  the  airlines  could  link  continents 
in  hours.  There  really  should  be  a 
plant  breeding  farm  in  Europe,  in 
South  Africa,  in  America,  in  the 
Argentine,  where  every  snow  drifted 
plant  breeder  could  have  some 
Summer  work  done,  and  thus  many 
a  program  could  be  worked  twice  as 
fast.  As  a  plant  breeder  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  be  patient,  very  patient,  but 
I  also  prefer  speed  where  it  can 
help. 

At  dawn  we  passed  the  equator  but 
the  outside  air  temperature  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  freezing  point,  for  we 
were  five  kilometers  high.  Coming 
down  to  the  airport  of  Brazzaville 
in  the  French  Congo,  we  were  com¬ 
pensated  for  that  and  made  direct 
contact  with  the  steaming  heat  of 
the  equator  lands  at  sea  level.  An 
hour  later  we  were  aloft  again,  now 
for  the  last  long  hop  over  the  wilds 
of  Central  Africa.  Weeks  before  the 
trip,  I  had  already  feasted  on  the 
sights  of  the  wild  animals  I  was 
going  to  see  on  this  stretch.  In  my 
innocence  I  had  not  reckoned  with 
the  sightless  heights  of  the  big  air¬ 
liners.  We  passed  the  Belgian  Congo, 
Angola,  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal, 
without  sighting  one  mountain  or 
one  mole  heap.  It  was  not  until  late 
afternoon  that  we  saw  the  first 
ground.  The  soil  of  the  Transvaal 
near  Johannesburg,  was  coming  up 
toward  us.  And  this  is  called  the 
“Black  Continent”?  If  it  was  left  to 
me,  I  would  call  it,  on  first  sight, 
the  “Red  Continent”,  for  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  South  Africa  —  red,  ox-blood 
red  and  multitudes  of  erosion-gullies 
advertise  it. 

Under  a  splashing  rain  I  enter 
the  gold  city  of  Johannesburg  and 
after  a  little  nap  I  am  sped  farther 
again,  500  miles  by  car  through  the 
Transvaal,  deep  into  Natal,  and 
there,  on  the  supreme  heights  of  the 
cool  Drakensbergen,  I  am  led  to  the 
soil  that  was  prepared  for  me  and 
my  precious  inbreds. 

“We  are-  very  glad  to  see  you 
here,”  I  am  told,  “for  you  see  this 
farm  is  6,000  feet  high  and  it  is  so 
adverse  for  corn  growing  that  we 
scrapped  corn  from  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram  two  years  ago.  Maybe  you  can 
lead  us  to  better,  earlier  corn.” 
Silently  I  utter  a  prayer  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  cool  northern  Holland  may 
pull  me  through. 

Just  10  days  after  I  left  Apeldoorn, 
Holland,  I  am  looking  at  the  first 
emerging  corn  in  my  semi-annual 
nursery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  A  queer  European  episode  has 
commenced  in  far  away  South  Africa 
and,  by  the  time  my  tassels  start 
shooting  up,  happily,  way  ahead  of  the 
native  tassel  schedule,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  heard  and  seen  much  about 
this  Red  Continent.  But  that  is  some¬ 
thing  for  the  next  time. 

Herman  A.  Bennink 


Pony  Penning  Day 

One  of  America’s  most  interesting 
annual  events  is  the  famed  wild  pony 
round-up  on  Chincoteague  Island  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  which 
takes  place  on  the  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  July  each  year. 
These  pony  round-ups  have  been 
held  for  the  last  150  years.  Since 
1924,  they  have  been  a  regular  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Chincoteague  Volunteer 
Fire  Company.  People  from  all  over 
the  United  States  come  to  see  this 
round-up.  The  island  can  be  reached 
by  crossing  several  bridges  which 
connect  it  with  the  mainland.  Before 
the  bridges  were  built,  people  came 
to  the  pony  penning  in  boats. 

These  ponies  are  reputed  to  be  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
ship-wrecked  ponies  found  on  Assa- 
teague  Island  early  in  the  16th  cent¬ 
ury.  They  have  lived  there  ever  since 
and  are  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  The  ponies  are  rounded 
up  on  Assateague  Island,  just  north 
of  Chincoteague,  by  members  of  the 
fire  company  and  they  then  swim 
across  to  Chincoteague.  A  big  crowd 
of  people  line  up  on  the  shore  to  see 
the  event.  Everyone  is  amazed  when 
they  spot  the  ponies  running  along 
the  shore  of  Assateague  to  the  spot 
where  they  will  jump  into  the  water. 
When  the  ponies  reach  the  place 


where  the  waterway  is  narrowest, 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  round-up 
hold  them  back  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then,  the  swim  is  on.  A  stallion  al¬ 
ways  leads  off  by  jumping  into  the 
water,  and  the  mares  and  colts  fol¬ 
low.  Soon  the  water  is  full  of  ponies, 


At  the  annual  wild  pony  round-up 
on  Chincoteague  Island  on  the  east¬ 
ern  shore  of  Virginia,  most  of  the 
buyers  prefer  the  spotted  or  so-called 
piebald  ponies,  colored  as  the  mares 
and  colt  shown. 
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Forage 
Harvester 

Beats'Em  All ! 


The  Gehl  is  noted  for  fast,  clean  chopping 
. . .  makes  better  hay . . .  corn  or  grass  silage 
that  packs  well,  keeps  well,  makes  better 
feed.  Fast,  clean  chopping  is  just  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  Gehl  has  sold  more 
forage  harvesters  than  any  other  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacturer.  Find  out  why. 

QUICK  CHANGE-OVER  FOR 


3-Way  Harvesting 

Chopper  with  own  motor  or 
power  take-off  from  tractor. 


New  Mower 
Bar  attachment 
for  short  or 
tall  grass 
silage. 


Hay  pickup  for 
windrowed  hay 
or  combined 
straw. 


Exclusive  Patented  Auger-Type 
Row-Crop  Attachment.  Avoids 
breakdowns  ...  less  tendency 
to  knock  off  ears. 


Custom  Operator  Uses  4  Gehls  .  .  . 

Clarence  Lacey  of  Wendell,  Minn, 
says,  “Hay  chopping  is  increasing 
in  popularity.  In  1950  we  filled 
98  silos  with  our  four  Gehl  chop¬ 
pers  and  in  1951,  filled  83.  Once 
a  customer  sees  how  fine  cut  and 
uniform  the  silage  is,  he  is  a  steady 
Gehl  customer.” 

Free  Packet  contains  ney  booklet:  “Streamlined 
Methods  of  Harvesting  Hay 
and  Making  Grass  Silage”  . . . 
colorful  Gehl  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  catalog  . . .  tree  plans 
for  building  Self-Unloading 
Wagon  Box  using  Gehl 
metal  parts  kit.  Write  for 
Free  Packet  and  name  of 
nearest  Gehl  dealer  today. 

Gehl  ...  a  Good  GEHL  BR0S-  MFG‘  C0- 

Name  to  Go  “Buy"  Dept.  MD-208,  West, Bend,  Wis. 


The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  <M  -JC 
for  4  bushels  seed  v  •  •  *  J 
(1  pint)  enough  |  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  LUU 

(Vi  pint)  enough  on 
for  1  bushel  seed  »UU 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


mmuivIs 


dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff? 


Closer  cultivation, 
more  protection 
for  young  plants 


YETTER 

Cultiguards 


Throw  away  your  half 
sweeps  and  fenders!  Cultiguards  protect, 
cultivate  and/or  hill  ALL  IN  ONE 
OPERATION.  Swept  back  wings  cut 
through  soil  instead  of  boiling  it  up  .  .  . 
permit  high  speed  cultivating.  No  fenders 
to  clog  up  or  obstruct  vision  —  you  cul¬ 
tivate  closer  and  better.  Guaranteed  not 
to  trash  up.  Will  not  ride  up  in  hard 
ground  . . .  run  best  at  correct  2  "  depth  . . . 
leave  the  soil  loose  and  evenly  spread.  Fit 
all  standard  shanks.  Guaranteed  to  work 
>n  your  field.  PRICED  LOW.  , Write  us 
for  complete  FREE  DETAILS. 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  518  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


nr._  „  BALER  TWINE  - 

BEST  QUALITY  MANUFACTURED  LOCALLY 
fcPef'al  Pre-Season  Price  of  $15.50  per  Bale. 
AKENEL  FARMS,  SHOEM  AKERSV I LLE  4,  PA. 


with  more  than  150  mares,  several 
stallions,  and  25  to  50  colts  making 
their  way  across.  As  the  ponies 
emerge  from  the  swim,  they  shake 
off  the  water  and  graze  tired  and 
peacefully  for  an  hour  or  so,  before 
they  are  driven  to  the  carnival 
grounds  and  put  in  a  corral. 

Early  Thursday  morning,  at  8:00 
a.  m.,  some  of  the  colts  are  sold  to 
the  highest  bidders.  The  buyers’ 
trucks  with  licenses  from  nearby  as 
well  as  distant  States  are  waiting  at 
the  entrance  to  take  the  ponies  home 
to  delighted  children.  The  funds 
from  the  sale  of  the  ponies,  as  well 
as  all  profits  from  the  carnival,  are 
used  by  the  fire  department  to  keep 
their  equipment  up-to-date.  There 
is  no  charge  for  admission  to  this 
event.  After  the  pony  sale,  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  day  includes  various 
entertainments.  At  the  grounds, 
there  is  a  roping  act,  wild  pony  rid¬ 
ing  with  prizes  for  the  winners,  horse 
racing,  and  the  branding  of  the  colts 
that  are  to  be  taken  back  to  Assa- 
teague.  Also,  a  pony  is  given  away 
by  selling  chances.  There  are  many 
carnival  features. 

Chincoteague  is  also  famous  for 
its  oysters.  At  the  carnival  there  are 
several  stands  that  sell  oysterburg- 
ers,  all  operated  by  the  men  from 
the  fire  department.  A  delicious 
dinner  is  served  from  noon  until 
eight  in  the  evening  each  day  by  the 
ladies’  auxiliary  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  The  ladies  serve  such  special¬ 
ties,  of  well-known  Virginia  repu¬ 
tation,  as  oysters,  country  ham,  and 
frieckchicken,  with  all  the  trimmings. 
Eastern  Shore  is  well-known  'for 
broilers  and  a  part  of  the  Chinco¬ 
teague  Island  is  known  as  chicken 
town.  Also,  on  the  island  is  a  famous 
diamond  back  terrapin  farm.  The 
island  is  seven  miles  long  and  one 
and  a  half  miles  wide.  A  tourist 
also  can  drive  out  to  the  Beebe 
ranch  not  far  from  town.  This  ranch 
has  been  made  famous  by  Marguerite 
Henry’s  well-known  children’s  book 
“Misty  of  Chincoteague.” 

After  the  annual  two -day  cele¬ 
bration,  the  ponies  swim  back  to 
their  native  island  to  graze  peace¬ 
fully  for  another  year  when  they 
and  their  offspring  will  again  swim 
across  to  Chincoteague. 

M.  Puhr 


To  Condition  a  Saddle  Mare 

I  have  a  12-year-old  saddle  mare. 
I  boarded  her  out  last  Winter,  and 
I  should  like  suggestions  as  to  getting 
her  in  shape  for  spring  riding.  She 
has  had  only  hay  and  is  quite  thin. 
She  definitely  needs  worming,  and 
I  should  like  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  her  long  shaggy  coat  without 
clipping.  Should  appreciate  any  sug¬ 
gestions.  A.  M. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be 
done  to  condition  your  mare  is  to 
have  her  wormed  by  a  veterinarian. 
Phenothiazine,  the  present  standard 
treatment  for  worms  in  horses,  has 
proven  very  successful. 

In  addition  to  this  treatment,  she 
should  be  placed  on  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  grain,  and  also  receive  best 
quality  mixed  timothy  and  alfalfa 
hay  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
hay  to  each  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight  daily.  Her  grain  allowance 
should  also  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  pounds  per  100  pounds 
bodyweight  daily.  A  suitable  grain 
mixture  would  be,  parts  by  weight: 
ground  oats  five,  ground  corn  three, 
wheat  bran  one,  and  linseed  oil  meal 
one.  The  linseed  oil  meal  is  helpful 
to  stimulate  the  mare,  cool  out  her 
system,  and  assist  her  ,in  shedding 
her  rough  shaggy  coat.  She  should 
also  be  allowed  constant  access  to 
salt.  Some  not  too  strenuous  road 
work  each  day  would  be  beneficial. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 

&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse. .  $5.00 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  4.50 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  3.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3:25 

Farm  Manual. .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.80 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  more  you 


...the  better  you'll  like 


Lhe  Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine 
has  a  four-section  walker  type  straw 
rack,  the  largest  of  any  combine  in 
its  class!  Large  area  and  unexcelled 


Combine  shown  can 
be  used  icith  the  Ford 


A  DEARBORN -WOOD  BROS. 
COMBINE 


Tractor,  or  any  other 
2-ploiu  tractor. 


separating  action  of  this  straw  rack 
save  grain,  seed  and  money. 


Bagger  as  Well 
as  Tank  Models 

The  Dearborn-Wood 
Bros.  Combine  is 
available  in  Tank 
Model  or  Bagger 
Model.  Power- 
driven  auger  emp¬ 
ties  the  20-bu.  tank 
in  about lVs  minutes. 


The  sturdy  48"  cylinder  with  its 
wide  speed  range  of  430  to  1510  R.P.M. 
is  designed  to  do  a  thorough  threshing 
job  on  either  your  light  or  heavy  crops. 

Adjustments  are  quick  and  easy  to 
make.  And  to  change  cylinder  speeds 
you  simply  turn  a  knob! 

These  are  all  reasons  why  the  more 
you  hate  grain  waste  the  better  you 
will  like  the  Dearborn-Wood  Bros. 
Combine.  Remember,  first  cost  is  but 
one  consideration;  balanced  design, 
easy  adjustments,  high  capacity, 
quality  materials,  all  add  up  to  top 
performance  —  more  profits. 


See  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  about 
this  grain-saver!  Pow¬ 
ered  by  Ford  Farming 
Engine  or  P.T.  0.  drive. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor  and 
Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Prle*  List  and  8amule».  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


LIME  ^  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off.! 
Precision  flow  control.  Givesexactspread-! 
mg  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  t4,0QQ 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Muchmoreon  larger 
sires).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sires  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat.  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards.  V  ineya  rds ,  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers  Sows  all  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


AS  LOW  AS 

166. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Producer  Calls  It  “Bunk” — < 
and  He’s  Right 

A  representative  of  the  Bargaining  Agency 
was  here  to  see  me  about  signing  up  for  their 
organization.  I  told  him  if  he  could  convince  me 
that  your  recent  editorial  on  the  phoney  character 
of  the  League-Agency’s  plea  for  a  higher  Class  I 
price,  was  incorrect,  I  would  join  the  Agency. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  which  this  repre¬ 
sentative  recently  brought  me  from  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  editorial  you  sent  me 
for  analysis  is  being  returned  to  you  with  my 
comments.  The  comments  of  the  editor  are  hard 
to  understand.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  based  on 
a  desire  to  smear  the  Agency  and  the  Dairyman’s 
League.  They  cannot  possibly  do  any  good  for 
milk  producers. 

“The  Agency  went  into  the  January  hearing 
to  increase  the  Class  I  price  to  producers  on  the 
basis  of  the  provisions  in  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  This  Act  instructs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  milk 
prices  that  will  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk  for  consumers. 

“We  think,  and  we  so  testified  at  the  hearing, 
that  without  a  price  increase  milk  will  be  very 
tight  in  the  New  York  City  market  in  the  Fall 
of  1952  and  that  thereafter  a  real  shortage  of 
milk  will  occur.  We  made  the  following  points 
in  support  of  the  price  increase:  1.  Milk  is  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  be  short  in  Boston,  and 
Boston  dealers  are  now  looking  to  buy  New  York 
plants  or  milk  from  the  New  York  market.  2.  The 
Market  Administrator  has  estimated  production 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1952  to  be  lower  than 
it  was  last  year,  and  that  June  production  will 
be  22  million  pounds  under  last  year’s  June  pro¬ 
duction.  3.  Production  of  milk  is  becoming  more 
costly  with  higher  wages  and  higher  priced 
feed.  4.  Population  is  increasing  very  rapidly  in 
the  Northeast.  This  is  especially  true  of  young¬ 
sters  under  five  years  of  age.  These  youngsters 
need  the  milk. 

“Pricing  Class  III  milk  will  in  no  way  furnish 
the  answer.  There  was  a  hearing  on  Class  III 
pricing  in  March,  1951  at  Elmira  and  Syracuse. 

“There  are  only  three  Agency  cooperative 
members  that  manufacture  Class  III  milk  in  their 
own  plants.  These  cooperatives  and  the  dealers 
testified  at  the  hearing  on  costs  in  their  plants. 
The  Agency  took  the  position  that  allowances 
for  manufacturing  Class  III  would  have  to  be 
compensatory  for  reasonably  efficient  plants  and 
that  the  Dairy  Branch  would  have  to  settle  the 
question  from  the  evidence  in  the  hearing  record. 
This  the  Dairy  Branch  did  by  increasing  the 
Class  III  price  three  cents  per  hundredweight. 
The  Agency  cooperatives  all  voted  to  approve  the 
suggested  amendment,  and  we  have  in  no  way 
criticized  the  Branch  for  its  decision.  To  talk 
about  increasing  producer  prices  by  raising  Class 
III  prices,  instead  of  Class  I,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
silly  and  probably  not  wholly  honest.” 

Please  advise  me  your  ideas  about  this  as  I 
am  a  40-year  subscriber  to  The  Rural  .  New- 
Yorker.  It  looks  to  me  like  this  is  a  lot  of  bunk. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  „  •  h.  r.  c. 

In  these  days  of  high  costs  —  paper,  labor, 
metal,  ink,  etc.,  it  may  be  hard  to  justify 
the  expense  incurred  in  publishing  this  letter, 
except  for  the  last  sentence.  It  is,  however,  so 
typical  of  the  misleading,  propaganda  which 
milk  dealer  stooges  use  in  their  constant  at¬ 
tempts  to  befog  the  issues  and  befuddle  dairy¬ 
men,  in  addition  to  the  name-calling  which 
solves  nothing,  that  we  thought  it  only  right 
to  print  the  letter  and  the  reply  it  merits  — 
brief  at  best. 

First  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  is  dominated  completely  by 
the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
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and  the  League  management  thinks  and  acts 
primarily  as  a  dealer,  not  as  a  representative 
of  producers.  This  dealer-inspired  domination 
accounts  for  many  of  the  positions  taken  by 
the  Agency,  clearly  not  for  producers’  bene¬ 
fit. 

Dealers’  biggest  profits  are  in  Class  III 
(manufacturing)  milk.  The  Class  III  price 
under  the  New  York  Order  is  far  below  mid¬ 
west  condensery  prices,  even  with  freight 
charges  included.  Since  the  new  Class  III 
pricing  formula  was  adopted  three  years  ago, 
there  have  been  two  hearings  to  review  that 
formula  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  cash 
return  to  producers.  The  Bargaining  Agency 
did  not  petition  for  either  of  those  hearings. 
It  presented  no  evidence  at  any  time  to  in¬ 
crease  the  producer  price.  On  the  contrary, 
it  sought  to  discredit  and  dispute  any  such 
evidence.  When  there  was  a  delay  in  a  decision 
after  the  first  hearing,  the  Agency  made  no 
complaint.  When  Washington  failed  to  call  for 
a  producer  vote  after  the  decision  finally  came 
down  (still  an  unexplained  mystery),  no  pro¬ 
test  was  made  by  the  Agency.  When  there  was 
a  further  nine  months’  delay  in  calling  a 
second  hearing,  the  Agency  was  mum.  And, 
when  a  three-cent  increase  was  finally  recom¬ 
mended,  the  Agency  actually  had  in  mind 
voting  against  the  increase  to  producers. 

But  whenever  the  Class  I  price  comes  up 
for  discussion,  the  Agency  always  leads  the 
parade  for  a  higher,  and  still  higher,  price, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  higher  fluid  price 
leads  to  lower  fluid  consumption,  thereby 
forcing  more  milk  into  the  underpriced  Class 
III.  The  utilization  record  of  the  past  four 
years  is  transparently  clear  on  that  point, 
and  the  Agency  knows  it.  Yet  it  keeps  on 
singing  the  League  song  because  the  League 
management,  heavily  involved  in  manufact¬ 
uring,  wants  to  keep  the  Class  III  price  as 
low  as  possible. 

Dairy  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
for  all  their  milk,  regardless  of  its  use  by 
dealers,  and  it  is  the  job  of  a  dairy  farmers’ 
organization  to  work  to  that  end.  This  the 
Bargaining  Agency  has  clearly  failed  to  do. 
If  the  Agency  would  exert  half  as  much  effort, 
even  any  effort  at  all,  to  bring  the  Class  III 
price  up  to  its  true  market  value  —  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  Class  I-C  price  also,  as  it  exerts 
in  waving  the  flag  only  for  a  sky-high  Class  I 
price,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  would  be 
among  the  first  to  applaud  its  action. 


Weasel  Words  Out  of  Albany 

BRUSHING  aside  all  the  arguments  and 
reasons  advanced  by  and  on  behalf  of 
property  owners  in  the  State,  and  acting  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  interest  of  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
companies,  Governor  Dewey  has  vetoed  the 
five  bills  which  sought  to  place  reasonable 
curbs  on  further  depredations  and  invasions 
by  these  companies.  His  alleged  excuse  for 
the  veto  was  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  as  to  the  possible 
unconstitutionality  of  the  five  bills. 

As  a  sop  to  the  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
either  been  defrauded  into  selling  their  land 
for  six  cents  a  foot,  or  forced,  by  incompetent 
political  hacks,  to  accept  miserable  pittances 
for  substantial  damage  claims,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  concedes  that  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  public’s  outrage  and  scolds 
the  pipeline  companies  for  their  arbitrary 
actions.  Further,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  bills,  with  modifications,  be  reintro¬ 
duced  next  year  if  the  pipeline  companies  do 
not  mend  their  ways. 

All  of  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
that  the  gas  pirates  can  continue  right  along 
on  their  merry  way  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Dewey  administration.  Once  again  the  big 
interests  have  prevailed  over  the  little  people 
in  Albany. 

The  Public  Service  Commission’s  solicitude 
for  the  rights  of  private  citizens  reeks  of 
double-talk.  For  the  past  two  years  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  fully  aware  of  the  pipeline 
companies’  ruthless  tactics,  yet  it  has  adopted 
a  hands-off  policy,  showing  little  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  public  and  no  interest  at  all 
as  to  possible  remedies  or  cures.  The  Com¬ 
mission  knew  about  these  pipeline  bills  as 
soon  as  they  were  introduced.  They  were 
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under  consideration  by  the  Legislature  for  a 
full  month.  If  the  Commission  thought  there 
were  some  technical  defects  in  the  bills  — •  the 
same  bills  for  which  they  now  express  such 
sympathy,  why  was  not  some  action  taken 
in  the  public  interest,  to  cure  those  defects 
instead  of  sitting  back  and  urging  these  de¬ 
fects  as  a  good  reason  for  vetoing  admittedly 
meritorious  bills?  The  simple  answer  is  that 
our  Public  Service  Commission  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Pipeline  Service  Commission. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  people  will  not 
take  this  latest  defeat  lying  down.  The  pipe¬ 
line  companies  may  have  won  the  first  round 
decision  with  the  help  of  blindfolded  referees 
but  there  is  still  time  left  —  and  plenty  of 
good  reason  —  to  continue  the  fight  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 


More  Meat  in  Prospect 

BASED  on  latest  reports,  total  meat  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  greater  in  1952.  More 
than  5,000,000  head  of  cattle  were  fed  during 
the  recent  winter  feeding  period,  approxi¬ 
mately  11  per  cent  more  than  one  year  ago. 
A  higher  portion  of  these  feeder  cattle  were 
also  fattened  for  a  period  of  over  six  months, 
which,  of  course,  means  heavier  marketing 
weights. 

Hog  numbers  to  be  marketed  during  1952 
are  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  while  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on 
feed  is  approximately  15  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1951. 

In  view  of  these  production  possibilities,  it 
is  anticipated  that  both  liveweight  and  retail 
meat  prices  will  be  on  the  decline  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months  to  the  extent  of 
some  10  to  15  per  cent.  Since,  however,  de¬ 
mand  continues  strong,  it  is  probable  that 
prices  for  meat  animals  will  return  to  about 
their  present  levels  during  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall,  continuing  so  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  into  next  Winter. 

Livestock  production  should  never  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  in-and-out  basis.  Constantly 
carrying  all  the  livestock  that  the  crop  and 
labor  situation  will  allow  is  always  a  sound 
farm  practice. 


The  People  Must  Be  Sold 

Your  article,  “Reflections  of  an  Apple  Grower” 
in  your  recent  issue,  not  only  affects  growers 
in  New  Jersey  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same 
condition  all  over  the  country.  This  section 
through  here  produces  n^uch  fruit,  peaches  and 
apples,  and  both  seem  to  be  losing  out.  Many 
apple  orchards  are  being  bulldozed  out.  I  have 
a  small  place,  and  have  about  100  trees  located 
on  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  not  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  and  I  was  able  to  dispose  of 
only  a  little  over  $100  worth  of  apples  this  year. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  the  city  folks  would  buy  from 
one  to  three  barrels  of  apples  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  to  use,  and  for  t.he  kids  to  eat.  In  this  day 
and  age  the  kids  just  do  not  get  many  apples 
to  eat. 

It  seems  that  nowadays  the  housewife  would 
rather  go  to  the  store,  and  pay  eight  or  nine  cents 
a  pound  than  to  buy  a  whole  bushel  for  the  small 
sum  of  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  It  seems 
that  there  are  so  many  other  things  that  people 
have  to  spend  their  money  on  that  it  just  about 
takes  their  breaths  away  when  you  ask  them  a 
dollar  and  a  half  for  a  bushel  of  good  apples  that 
costs  real  money  to  produce  these  days.  But  the 
same  people  do  not  think  anything  of  spending 
the  price  of  a  good  bushel  of  fruit  to  see  a  couple 
of  movies  a  week,  which  only  puts  food  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  movie  producers. 

Ohio  H.  A.  Twining 


Brevities 

“Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people.”  —  Prov.  14:34. 

The  principal  cause  of  discolored  paints  on 
buildings  is  mildew,  in  which  case  scrubbing  will 
not  remove  it.  There  are  now  on  the  market  paints 
which  are  protected  with  a  patented  fungicide  to 
prevent  this  condition. 

According  to  the  Citizens  Expenditure  Survey, 
the  average  American  owes  more  than  a  full 
year’s  pay  as  his  share  of  the  national  debt, 
which  now  stands  at  $260  billion  —  $5,596  for 
every  American  family,  as  compared  to  the  aver¬ 
age  personal  income  per  family  of  $5,471. 

It  is  now  time  to  plant  the  garden.  Infor- 
mation  for  home  gardeners,  from  planning  to  food 
preparation,  is  contained  in  Cornell’s  new  garden 
bulletin  860,  “Gardening  for  Better  Living.”  Free 
copies  are  available  to  New  York  residents  on 
request  to  Mailing  Room,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 
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Dale  Perry  (14),  Richmond,  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Mass.,  won  top  honors 
in  fitting  and  showmanship,  and  first 
in  class,  with  this  superior  Jersey 
heifer  at  the  1951  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Dale  help  her  father,  Leon 
P.,  with  the  registered  Jerseys  on 
his  dairy  farm. 


for  the  Newest  and  Best  in  Sprayer  and  Duster  Equipment 


Never  before  has  one  manufacturer  offered  Sprayers 
and  Dusters  with  so  many  new  and  better  features  to 
make  your  spraying  and  dusting  easier,  more  econom¬ 
ical,  safer.  Every  one  so  completely  different— with 


work-saving,  long-life  economy  features  you'll  find  in 
no  other  sprayers  and  dusters.  We  invite  your  compari¬ 
son-check  these  important  differences  carefully  and 
you'll  surely  choose  HUDSON  as  your  Best  Buy  too! 


Junior  Farmers 


“Serving  As  Loyal  Citizens 
Through  4-H”  was  the  theme  of  the 
recent  National  4-H  Club  Week, 
when  more  than  51,000  members  in 
New  York  State  reviewed  their  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  past  year  and  made  plans 
for  the  future.  They  were  aided  by 
nearly  5,000  local  leaders  who  volun¬ 
tarily  gave  of  their  time  to  further 
the  work  of  2,600  local  4-H  clubs. 
In  all  counties,  open  house  was 
held  by  the  youth  groups  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  their  aims  and  ac¬ 
complishments  and  in  building  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  new  year. 

As  part  of  their  role  in  good  cit¬ 
izenship,  club  members  take  part  m 
community  projects  such  as  the 
March  of  Dimes;  they  buy  T.B.  seais 
and  help  in  salvage  drives  and  other 
activities.  They  practice  democracy 
in  their  meetings,  help  to  provide 
funds  to  send  older  members  to  live 
on  farms  in  other  countries  and  re¬ 
ceive  friends  from  abroad  in  ex¬ 
change.  They  beautify  the  grounds 
around  their  homes  and  public  build¬ 
ings. 

Since  good  citizens  also  produce 
and  conserve  food,  professor  Albert 
Hoefer,  New  York  State  4-H  Leader, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  achievements 
of  the  past  year.  During  1951,  nearly 
15,000  club  members  in  New  York 
State  had  home  gardens  and  culti¬ 
vated  1,913  acres.  More  than  7,000 
boys  and  girls  cared  for  13,457  dairy 
animals,  while  more  than  6,000  raised 
and  cared  for  342,543  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens.  Many  thousands  of  articles 
were  made  and  repaired  by  8,300 
members  in  agricultural  engineering 
projects.  In  food  preparation, 
more  than  17,000  members  served 
222,450  meals.  Nearly  5,000  took 
part  in  food  preservation,  canning 
221,905  quarts  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  ^freezing  425,995  quarts. 
Similar  accomplishments  could  be 
cited  in  making  and  remodeling 
clothes,  in  home  improvement,  tree 
planting,  and  other  activities.  All 
told,  the  club  members  carried  106,- 
523  homemaking  and  agricultural 
proects.  Mrs.  C.  K.  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Roland  Chatterton  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  dinner. 


Charles  W.  Buck  of  Norway,  Maine, 
a  1951  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine’s  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
recently  been  appointed  York  County 
4-H  Club  Agent,  with  headquarters 
at  the  York  County  extension  service 
office  in  Sanford. 

The  first  parents’  night  program 
in  Washington  County  for  the  new 
club  year  was  presented  by  the  River¬ 
side  4-H  Club  of  Milbridge.  The 
meeting  was  a  successful  one  with 
each  member  being  represented  by 
a  parent  or  guardian.  Guest  speaker 
was  Lt.  Harold  Carson,  Safety  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Maine  State  Police. 

The  Sunshine  4-H  Club  of  Ken- 
duskeag,  Penobscot  County,  led  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  Kennedy  held  a  public 
meeting  recently.  The  Newly  organ¬ 
ized  Hudson  Hill  4-H  Club  joined 
with  them  at  tlais  time. 

The  Hilltop  Girls’  4-H  Club  met 
recently  at  the  American  Legion  hall 
m  Orland.  After  the  meeting  the 
members  discussed  the  correct  ways 
of  setting  a  table  and  then  Miss 
Muriel  Cole,  Club  Agent,  presented  a 
judging  contest  on  the  subject.  Win¬ 
ners  were  Roberta  Miller  and  Carolyn 
Gray.  D. 


SEE 


Sprayer  with  a  Piston  Pump 


No  gears  to  wear,  no  rubber  to  age 
...means  long  life,  minimum  service, 
and  uniform  output  always.  Rugged, 
hinged  Hudson  Multi-Boom  with 
non-corroding  brass  tube  and  nozzles. 


SEE  SIMPLEX®  Innerseal* 

higher  the  pressure,  tighter  the  seal 


Easy  to  use,  most  dependable  com¬ 
pression  sprayers.  Cover  seals  from  in¬ 
side.  Powerful  pump,  7  strokes  do  work 
of  10.  Perfection1®,  4  gal.;  Climax®, 
3  gal.  Galvanized  or  Stainless  Steel. 


SEE  EczzSfi’  .h 

and  better  P.T.O.  Ouster 


3  Ways  Different  to  save  you  work, 
money!  Heart-shaped  non-clog  hop¬ 
per.  Low  speed  agitator  keeps  dust 
mixed.  14-in.  fan  blasts  at  hurricane 
velocity.  Mounts  on  any  U.S.  tractor. 


SEE  FAVORITE*..  .  World's 

Finest  Lightweight  Home  Sprayer 


SEE  PEERLESS* . . 

powered  all-purpose  Farm  Sprayers 


sssg.- 


Unequalled  for  low  cost,  long  service 
on  all  spraying  jobs.  On  skids  or 
pneumatic  tires.  250,  400,  500,  800 
lbs.  pressure;  4  or  8  g.p.m.  pump  ca¬ 
pacity.  15,  30,  50, TOO,  150  gal.  tanks. 


SEE  HUDSON  BAK-PAKS* 

. . .  with  the  "Comfort-Back" 


Lightest  l3A  gal.  home  sprayer  made. 
New  5-Spray  nozzle— from  extra-fine 
to  long  distance  spray.  Nu-Action 
pump.  5-ft.  Koroseal  hose.  New  Saf- 
T-Lok‘  for  easy  sealing,  safer  opening. 


80  to  100  lbs.  continuous  pressure 
with  minimum  pumping.  Comfort¬ 
able.  3  Models:  Piston  Pump,  Dia¬ 
phragm  Pump,  Trombone®  Slide 
Pump.  Galvanized  or  Stainless  Steel. 


Hudson  Sprayers  and  Dusters  for  Every  Farm  Need 


Roto-Power*  Duster  "801"  Roto-Power*  Duster  "806"  Hudson  Porta-Duster*  Porta-Sprayers*  Hudson  Admiral*  Duster  Hudson  Hand  Sprayers 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


Sign  of  the  Best  Buy 


u 

HUDSON 


a 


— - SEhfD 


C0UP°X~ow. ( 


TRADE  MARK 


H.  D.  HUDSON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  RNY-452 
589  East  Illinois  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  Free  Sprayer  and 
Duster  Catalog. 


Name . . 


Address  (RFD  #) 


Town . . State. 
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TO  33  YEARS 


MY  WAGES  ARE  LOW... 
AND  I'LL  WORK 


{  AN 

r  up 

Lr 


WITHOUT  A  RAISE! 


Yes,  the  low  Interest  rate  of  a  Federal 
Land  Bank  mortgage  is  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  the  loan  — from  10  to 
33  years.  Easy-to-budget  payments, 
too,  with  the  right  to  pre-pay  any 
time  without  penalty!  To  find  out  how 
you  can  put  low-cost  Federal  Land 
bank  mortgage  dollars  to  work  for 
you,  ask  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  for  full  details  or  write: 

Dept.  R-27,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


cooperative:  farm  credit) 

by  farmers  for  farmers 


WHAT  TO  DO 

FOR 

LEAKS,  CRACKS 

'life 

loose  parts 

-lH. 

For  making  repairs  on  tractors,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  autos,  boilers,  stoves,  tanks,  tools, 
home  utensils,  always  keep  Smooth-On  No.  1 
Iron  Cement  handy.  Applied  like  putty. 
Hardens  and  holds  like  metal.  Inexpensive 
too.  Does  not  deteriorate.  Get  l3/4-oz.,  7-oz., 
1  lb.  or  larger  sizes  at  your  hardware  store.  If 
they  haven’t  Smooth-On.  Write  us. 


1?  O  1?  17  REPAIR 
r  Iv  Hi  Hi  HANDBOOK 

40  Pages.  170  Pictures.  Clear  di¬ 
rections  for  practical,  money-saving, 
time-saving  repairs.  Write  for  your 
copy  NOW. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Ave.  Jersey  City  4.  N.  J. 


*  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


Want  to  Save  Money 


ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 


Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  ,P!T 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  O.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  R0SEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


ROSA  RAY’S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 

We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
or  a  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35e.  Offer  expires  May  31, 
1952.  Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only  — 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


Write  for  low  prices — 
carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpen¬ 
sive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  a  loom,  give  make  and  width  please. 
OR.  RUG  COMPANY,  Dept.  4391,  Lima,  Ohio 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
HHEUMATIC  PAINS  &  LUMBAGO? 


It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
joes  right  tu  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
relaxing  relief  from  sciatica,  stiffness  of  the  joints 

and  muscles.  Send  $1.00  immediately  to  Almor  Drug 
Co  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 

Thousands  of  tubes  used  by  doctors  and  hospitals. 


Beautiful  RAILINGS  — 
Stock  &  Custom  Design, 

ALSO  COLONIAL  LANTERNS 

Free  Information  and  Sketches. 

ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES 
93  Federal  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


Now  by 
largement8 

MAIL-PIX, 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — 

Maii.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant 
in  Album  Form  all  for  25c 

BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


Bn- 

coln. 

PA. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  calendar  told  us  it  was  time 
to  start  seed  indoors  so  tomato, 
pepper,  datura,  petunia  and  cuphea 
seeds  are  sowed.  By  the  way,  have 
you  seen  the  new  gypsy  petunia?  A 
rose  shade  very  different  from  the 
other  pink  varieties.  Petunia  and 
zinnia  give  so  much  and  ask  so  little. 

To  our  herb  garden,  the  drug¬ 
store  in  the  sun,  we  are  adding  rue 
and  balms  for  perennials,  also  bor¬ 
age  taken  from  Naomi  Ingalls’  herb 
list.  This  past  Winter  I  wished  many 
times  for  a  cup  of  catnip  tea,  and 
our  good  family  physician  wished 
she  had  one  too.  Last  year  Pixy  Cat 
and  her  friends  ate  all  the  catnip 
seedlings,  but  I  have  promise  of  new 
plants  this  Spring. 

Though  these  jottings  will  appear 
in  April,  they  were  set  down  by  hand 
right  after  we  had  been  reminded  of 
the  great  March  blizzard  of  1888.  I 
remember  it  well:  40  inches  of  snow 
fell  in  our  Vermont  county  along 
with  raging  winds  and  bitter  cold. 
That  night  I  did  not  go  with  my 
father  (  I  was  eight  years  old)  when, 
as  .always,  he  made  his  watchful 
rounds  of  the  barn  before  retiring. 
On  very  cold  nights  he  would  fill 
the  mangers  again  with  hay;  he  said 
eating  helped  keep  the  animals 
warm. 

Now  Father  was  a  calm  man  tak¬ 
ing  the  weather  as  it  came.  When¬ 
ever  a  long  storm  kept  him  from 
work  outside,  he  would  occasionally 
pace  the  floor  for  exercise,  singing: 
“Every  day’ll  be  Sunday  bye  and 
bye.”  But  on  that  blizzard  night,  he 
came  back  from  the  barn,  stamping 
off  the'  snow  in  the  woodshed  entry; 
there  was  awe  in  his  voice  as  he 
said:  “I  hope  no  one  is  out  tonight. 
It’s  the  worst  storm  I  ever  remem¬ 
ber.” 

Then  we  heard  someone  else 
stamping  off  snow.  Father  sprang  to 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  called:  “Is 
that  you,  Moses  .  .  .  where  is 
Kitty?”  Moses  had  been  to  the 
village  three  miles  below  us,  but  he 
lived  three  miles  beyond.  Kitty  was 
his  little  black  Morgan.  “Kit  is  in 
the  shed”;  he  replied.  “I  unhitched 
from  the  sleigh  back  down  the  road 
and  led  her  at  the  last.” 

Of  course,  Father  cared  for  and 
fed  Kit  while  Mother  gave  Moses  a 
supper.  Luckily  Moses  had  left  his 
man-grown  son  at  home,  so  the  stock 
on  his  farm  was  safe.  Moses  had  to 
stay  with  us  three  or  four  days  be¬ 
fore  he  could  go  home  the  three 
miles  beyond.  It  had  taken  Moses 
and  Kitty  four  hours  to  come  the 
three  miles  from  the  village  to  our 
place. 

The  morning  after  the  blizzard, 
the  southeast  window  in  the  living- 
room  was  covered  with  snow  except 
for  one  tiny  corner;  all  others  were 
half  covered.  I  enjoyed  that  experi¬ 
ence.  Father  probably  would  be 
quite  surprised  to  know  it  was  being 
set  here  in  print  64  years  later. 

Just  one  more  mention  of  the 
weather,  now  that  Spring  has  come. 
We  had  a  heavy  shower  one  night 
recently  with  such  thunder  that  our 
Mr.  Wiggles  gave  one  bound  and 
landed  on  the  bed,  trembling.  He 
cuddled  close  for  he  knew  we  would 
let  nothing  hurt  him.  Why  can’t  we 
humans  have  the  faith  in  our 
Heavenly  Father  that  dogs  have  in 
us.  Mother  Bee 


Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


Stomach  Upsets 

Stomach  upsets  may  range  from 
“gas”  attacks  to  serious  chronic  con¬ 
ditions.  Most  of  us  have  had  a  dose 
of  one  or  more  kinds. 

A  gas  attack  may  follow  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  too  much  food,  too  rich  food, 
or  food  which  for  some  reason  does 
not  set  well  on  the  stomach.  Even 
good,  wholesome  food,  swallowed 
too  fast,  may  cause  an  accumulation 
of  gas,  sometimes  called  heart  burn. 

If  the  stomach  seems  bloated  and 
there  is  great  distress,  an  enema  of 
warm  water,  into  which  a  little  table 
salt  or  baking  soda  has  been  stirred, 
often  brings  great  relief.  A  hot  water 
bag  held  against  the  abdomen  also 
helps.  Some  people  find  it  helps  the 
gas  escape  if  they  drink  real  hot 
water  into  which  some  baking  soda 
has  been  stirred.  Others  prefer  the 
very  hot  water  plain,  or  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  spirits  of  peppermint 
added. 

Gas  attacks  may  be  caused  by 
constipation.  For  immediate  relief  a 
soapsuds  enema  will  be  helpful.  But 
laxative  foods  should  be  taken  to 
cure  constipation.  Prune  juice  and 
grape  fruit  juice  are  among  the  best 
of  the  drinks  to  take.  Dried  figs,  “as 


is”  or  stewed,  and  stewed  prunes 
are  good  too. 

Gastric  distress  accompanies  food 
poisoning  (sometimes  incorrectly 
called  “ptomaine  poisoning”);  in  this 
case  a  strong  cathartic  is  needed. 
Either  castor  oil  or  epsom  salts  will 
do.  It  may  be  best  also  to  induce 
vomiting  in  order  to  rid  the  stomach 
of  the  irritant. 

Acid  indigestion  is  quite  a  popular 
disturbance.  Ushered  in  by  heart¬ 
burn  and  the  taste  of  bitter-tasting 
fluid  in  the  mouth,  it  is  frequently 
the  result  of  overindulgence  in 
sweets  or  some  other  form  of  a  poor¬ 
ly  balanced  diet.  When  an  attack 
comes  on,  it  is  often  an  accumulation 
of  repeated  insults  to  the  long- 
suffering  digestive  tract.  So  it  may 
not  be  gotten  rid  of  quickly.  It  may 
take  from  one  to  three  weeks  to 
appease  the  stomach  which  has  be¬ 
come  very  sensitive.  A  bland  diet  is 
called  for.  All  rough  food,  fried, 
spiced  or  highly  flavored  foods  must 
be  given  up  for  a  while.  Milk  and 
fruit  juices  are  the  best  to  drink. 
Buttermilk  is  good  to  take;  add  a 
little  salt  for  tastiness. 

Hot  breads,  pies,  rich  cake,  pan¬ 
cakes,  gravies,  corned  beef,  cabbage 
are  amog  the  things  to  be  avoided 
until  one  is  fully  recovered.  Eggs, 
toast,  chicken,  fish,  custards,  ice 
cream  (or  added  sauce  or  nuts)  are 
usually  all  right.  Do  not  take  big 
doses  of  baking  soda.  Try  sipping 
hot  water  with  a  little  lemon  in  it. 

Any  digestive  disturbance  which 
lasts  more  than  one  week,  or  recurs 
more  than  once  in  six  months,  must 
be  thoroughly  investigated  by  a 
competent  physician  if  danger  is  to 
be  avoided.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Apple,  Tuna,  Celery  Combination 


For  something  you  may  not  have 
tried  as  a  taste  combination,  this 
apple  and  tuna  salad  is  offered  in 
the  good  season  between  end  of 
Winter  and  the  coming  time  of  fresh 
fruits.  It  is  a  pleasing  Spring 
luncheon  dish. 

Use  2  7-oz.  cans  tuna;  IV2  cups 


diced,  unpared  red  apples;  V2  cup 
diced  celery;  1  tablespoon  grated 
onion;  1  teaspoon  capers;  3  table¬ 
spoons  French  dressing;  mayonnaise 
to  taste;  olives.  Drain  tuna;  combine 
with  apples,  celery,  onion,  capers  and 
French  dressing.  Arrange  on  salad 
greens.  Top  with-  mayonnaise.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  olives.  Yield:  6  servings. 


Apples  and  tuna  combine  well  in  a  salad  which  is  simple  to  make  and  t 
serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  adding  a  little  French  dressing  as  flavo 

ing  for  this  combination  on  lettuce. 
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April  and  Renewal 

When  April  spreads  her  petaled  self,  the  old  Earth  smiles  with  younger  face, 
And  leaden  shades  of  Winter  change  to  filmy  pale  green  lace; 

Stark  trees  hold  their  baby  leaflets  close  against  each  mothering  breast, 
Yet  they  share  with  early  robins  shelter  for  a  nest. 

Ever  again  renewal  issues  when  the  sun  shines  through  the  dark, 
Lighting  all  the  fires  of  hope  from  this  living  spark. 

Pennsylvania  —  Ida  M.  Forrest 


Warm  Weather  Dresses;  Layette  Embroidery 


2827  • —  Larger  Sizes  Princess  Sundress  with  fitted,  collared  bolero  — 
an  ensemble  special  because  it  comes  in  such  a  fine  range  of  “hard  to  find” 
smart  larger  sizes.  Sizes  14-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  5%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2378  —  Quick  Sewing  Trick  Cotton  —  in  this  button-shoulder  house 
frock:  front  and  back  are  each  cut  in  one  main  pattern  piece,  then  nipped- 
in  at  waist.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18,  37/8  yds.  35-in.,  3 Vs  yds.  ric  rac.  25c. 

462  —  Darling  Layette  Embroideries  —  76  dainty  motifs  in  this  trans¬ 
fer  pattern,  including  wreaths,  circles,  bowknots,  vines,  clusters,  yoke-piece 
designs.  Enough  to  embroider  a  christening  robe,  sacques,  baby  pillows, 
nightgowns,  dresses.  Use  pink,  blue,  all-white,  pastel  colors.  20c. 

463  —  Bleeding  Heart  Multicolor,  beautiful  in  pink  and  turquoise  —  no 
embroidery  needed!  Just  iron  colored  designs  right  onto  pockets  of  summer 
frocks,  on  blouses,  hostess  aprons,  place  mats,  tea  cloths,  stiffened  party 
petticoats.  Fourteen  motifs,  from  5  by  4  inch  sprays  to  iy2  inch  sprays.  20c. 

2288  —  Playsuit  and  Cute  Dress  Ensemble.  Matching  front-button 
dress  is  a  pretty  and  practical  ensemble  idea  for  daughters’  vacation  days 
ahead!  Sizes  4,  6.  8,  10.  Size  8,  dress,  2V2  yds.  35-in.,  yd.  contrast.  Play- 
suit,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Trim,  3V8  yds.  25c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  fbllowed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 


Will  exchange  my  red  amaryllis  bulbs 
for  your  mums.  —  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Conn. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  women  interested 
in  Martha  Washington  geranium,  all  Be¬ 
gonias,  odd  house  plants.  —  Mrs.  E.  W„ 
Penna, 


I’ll  send  “Sacred  Lily  of  India”  bulbs, 
dahlias,  gladiolus,  outdoor  flowers  or  house 
plants  for  your  leopard  begonia,  calycan- 
thus  (sweet  shrub),  double  fern-leaved 
peony,  Christmas  Rose,  etc.  —  S.  B.  F., 
Penna. 


I’ll  trade  rhubarb  roots  for  your  African 
violets  or  dahlias.  — Mrs.  O.  C.  C.,  New  York 


Will  send  cellophane  bags  of  ribbons  in 
five  colors  (five  yard  lengths,  about  inch 
width  )for  bulbs  of  dahlia,  tulip,  lily,  glads, 
etc.  —  Mrs.  G.  M.,  New  York. 


Can  send  various  house  plants,  ruffled 
petunias  or  Oriental  poppy  seed  for  peri¬ 
winkle  seeds,  black-eyed  susan  seeds,  or 
what  have  you.  —  Mrs.  H.  W.  B.,  Penna. 


I’ll  exchange  Gloxinia  leaves;  also  a  few 
cactus.  Am  interested  in  African  violets.  — 
Mrs.  B.  M.  L.,  Vermont.  . 


Would  like  to  hear  from  persons  named 
Hawley.  —  Mrs.  K.  O.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  farm 
women  (in  the  20’s)  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  house  plants;  African  violets  my 
favorite.  —  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Penna. 


Being  a  semi-invalid,  I’d  love  to  hear 
from  women  around  60  or  older;  it  would 
help  make  time  pass  when  I  am  in  pain.  — 
Mrs.  L.  C.  P.,  New  York. 


Would  like  roots  of  Charles  Joly  and 
Condorset  French  lilacs,  and  purple  fringe 
(smoke  tree).  I’ll  send  shrubs  or  flowers. 
Let’s  write  first.  —  E.  A.  T.,  New  York. 


I  have  small  gloxinia,  cyclamen,  ciner¬ 
aria  and  African  violets  to  exchange  for 
your  African  violets  or  plants  I  don’t  have. 
Please  write  first.  —  Mrs.  J.  L.,  New  York. 


Sunday  or  holiday  supper,  in  a  Bits  of  leftover  jelly,  not  neces- 
wink,  is  no  trick  at  all.  Spread  sarily  all  of  one  kind,  make  muffins 
deviled  ham  paste  on  split,  toasted,  more  interesting.  Try  a  spoonful  or 
and  buttered  English  muffins.  Top  less,  put  on  top  of  each,  before  bak- 
with  creamy  scrambled  eggs.  ing. 


Chooses  speedy  Dry  Yeast 


Wins  First  Prize 

in  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 


While  daughter  Lois  Jean  looks 
over  her  shoulder,  Mrs.  Carl 
Learn  leafs  through  her  scrap¬ 
book  of  cooking  awards.  Last 
fall  Mrs.  Learn  won  first  prize 
in  a  State  Grange  Contest — in 
competition  with  53  county  win¬ 
ners.  She  had  won  the  right  to 
compete  on  a  state-wide  basis 
by  first  winning  the  subordinate 
and  Pomona  Grange  contests. 

Mrs.  Learn,  who  lives  in 
Horseheads,  New  York,  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  many  prize- winning 
cooks  who  praise  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  won¬ 


derful,”  she  says,  “the  way  it 
rises  so  fast  .  .  .  and  gives  me 
grand  results  every  time!” 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  quite 
like  the  rich,  delicious  flavor 
of  goodies  made  with  yeast. 
They’re  really  nourishing,  too! 
When  you  bake  at  home,  do  it 
with  yeast.  And  choose  the  best 
— Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It’s  wonderfully  fast  and 
easy  to  use — rises  in  a  hurry 
and  dissolves  in  almost  no  time. 
For  consistently  good  results, 
get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  at  your  grocer’s. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


NO  MORE 


HARD  WATER  RASH” 

We  have  a 
DIAMOND 
Water  Softener 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  DIAMOND  Water  Softener 
removes  the  minerals  that 
cause  “hard  water  rash!" 
Soft  water  cuts  the  work  in 
laundering  and  dishwashing. 
Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
54.50 


White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 


QUANTITY  LIMITED 


ORDER  NOW  1 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PA  Pdf 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Largo  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
44th  Year. 

PENN  WALL:  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOOLENS 

Spring’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  -  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 


DEPT.  R-4, 


WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


Safely 

BY  MAIL 


We  Pay  Postage^ 

Both  Ways 

This  Savings  Bank  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention,  with 
continued  satisfactory 
earnings,  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  2/2%  per  annum  for  period 
ending  June  30,  1952,  on  all  monies  or» 
deposit  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1952.  Divi¬ 
dends  paid  from  first  of  each  month. 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  State  St.  Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

Name _  ■■ 


Address -  — . 

Town  —  State - 25* 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

Pennsylvania  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

Harrisburg-  Farm  Show  Building 

MAY  27,  1952  •  12  NOON 

50  Selected  Females  50 

15  —  Cows,  Fresh  or  Fall  Fresh  •—  15 
20  —  Bred  Heifers  —  20  15  —  Open  Heifers  —  15 

5  — •  Outstanding  Young  Bulls  —  5 
Ready  for  Service.  Record  of  Merit  Sires  and  Dams. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW 

RUSS  PARK  IRWIN  YODER 

BOX  2.  DOVER,  ILLINOIS  SHOEMA KERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


A  YRS  HIRES 

you  will  be  proud  to  own  selling 

—SATURDAY,  MAY  3rd  — 

AT  THE  FAIRGROUNDS, 
TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 

10:30  A.M.  —  National  Bull  Sale 
Ten  of  the  breed’s  most  promis¬ 
ing  young  sires,  all  with  proven 
ancestry  and  by  Approved  Sires. 
11:00  A.  M.  —  National  Heifer 
Calf  Sale 

A  choice  lot  of  fifteen  richly 
bred  calves. 

1:00  P.  M.  National  Female  Sale 
30  bred  heifers  and  15  cows, 
all  meeting  high  production 
record  requirements  and  type 
standards. 

Sales  Sponsored  By  Promotional 
Committee,  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Sales  Manager 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


131 


. 

i 


For  MEADOW  RIDGE  FARM 
MONDAY,  MAY  5,  1952  at  10:00  A.  M. 
YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

One  hr.  North  of  New  York  City, 
along  Rt.  202  and  54  mi.  W. 
ltea,dL  of  Taconic  State  Parkway. 

71  COWS— 20  BRED  HEIFERS— 19  YEAR. 
LINGS — 5  HEIFER  CALVES— 6  BULLS 

This  large  herd  has  been  soundly  developed 
and  handled  in  a  very  practical  fashion.  With¬ 
out  forcing,  many  very  fine  Herd  Test  records 
have  been  made.  Herd  includes  28  daughters 
and  3  sons  of  Shirley-Ayr  Quaker,  a  proven 
Eenshurst-bred  bull.  Cows  are  in  all  stages. 
Bred  heifers  are  due  from  sale  date  on.  The 
opportunity  sale  of  '52.  HEALTH — 'Herd  is 
T  B.  Accr’d.  and  Bangs  Certified.  All  but  a 
few  older  cows  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 
These  cattle  eligible  for  any  state. 

SELLING  ON  TUES.,  MAY  6  at  1:00  P.  M. 

Complete  (never  set  up  or  used)  milk  plant 
equipment.  Heil  automatic  bottle  washer, 
clarifier,  800  qt.  pasteurizer,  bottler,  aeriator, 
high-pressure  boiler,  milk  pump,  2  York  re¬ 
frigerator  units  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SELL¬ 
ING  INCLUDES:  2  tractors,  corn  harvester, 
DeLaval  Milker  (5  units),  2-unit  large  milk¬ 
er,  2-12  can,  milk  coolers  and  numerous 
other  items. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  ~ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Bom  96  «  Brandon,  Vfc. 


BROWN  SWISS  DISPERSAL 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  22nd 

(The  Day  After  the  Laurel  Ridge  Dispersal) 
1:00  P.  M.  AT 

GREAT  FALLS  FARM 
Falls  Village,  Conn. 

(C.  Pendleton  Lewis,  Owner) 


REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS 

Selling  WARDEN  OF  LEE’S  HILL,  3  year  eld 
son  of  The  Dean  of  Lee’s  Hill  and  Keeper’s 
Patience  who  has  an  Honor  Roll  record  of  731 
fbs.  as  a  2  yr.  old.  10  of  his  daughters  will 
sell  and  all  cows  bred  to  him. 

Selling  6  daughters  of  Betty  May’s  Trig  t,  son 
of  Beauty’s  Buster  of  Vernon  and  Baron’s  Betty 
May  J.  B.  who  will  finish  with  over  700  lbs. 
at  1 2 '/a  yrs. 

ALL  COWS  HAVE  D.H.I.A.  &  HIR  RECORDS 
Sale  Managed  By 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN  *Lake  Mills,  Wis. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleski II.  N.Y. 


REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  BRED  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


m 


BUT  in  lYIWWIIOHA 

Under  average  fanning  L- — ' 
conditions.  Milking  Short horna 
Will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records'on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 
$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  55.00. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Milking  Herd  Dispersal  for  Edward  P.  Wengert,  I 
Boonville.  N.  Y.,  Wed.  May  7th  at  1:00  P.M. 

124  Cows,  3  Bred  Heifers,  2-yr.  old  grandson 
of  the  $8950,  Vista  Grande  King.  Majority  of 
cows  fresh  or  due  soon.  This  real  good  farmer’s 
herd  averages  4.3%  at  plant.  Majority  calf-  [ 
hood  vaccinated  and  all  blood  tested  within  | 
30  days  prior  to  sale. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

AyrsMr#  Sates  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Cattle  Auction 

WED.  &  THURS.,  APRIL  30,  and  MAY  I 

325  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN S 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood 
vaccinated,  those  bred  long  enough  examined  for 
pregnancy,  milkers  mastitis  tested,  many  from 
Certified  herds. 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 

N.  Y.  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse  on  Route  12-B. 
29th  Annual  Blossomtime  Sale  of  this,  America’s 
oldest  established  series  of  Registered  Holstein 
_ Cattle _ Sales^ _ 

—  120  Fresh  and  Close  Sringers,  including  a 

large  number  of  first  and  second  calf  heifers, 

—  85  First  Calf  Heifers,  due  in  Fall, 

—  80  Open  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves, 

—  40  Service  Age  Bulls,  all  from  dams  with 

production  records  up  to  over  800  lb.  fat, 
many  by  noted  sires. 

Many  are  commercial  bred  heifers  that  will  cost 
you  little  more  than _you_  would  pay  for  good  grades. 
10<T BREEDERS  FROM  AEL  PARTS'  OI’_NEW 
YORK,  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND,  PENNA.,  NEW 
JERSEY  and  other  States  will  be  represented 
with  choice  consignments. 

This  is  the  largest  sale  of  Registered  Holstein 
Cattle  in  the  East  this  Spring.  Many  have  ex¬ 
cellent  production  records.  All  are  rich  in  the 
breeding  of  famous  animals  of  the  great 
Holstein  breed. 

Sale  Will  Start  Promptly  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Each  Morning. 

YOU  ARE  URGED  TO  BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS 
AND  NEIGHBORS.  COME  EARLY. 
Catalogs  at  ringside.  For  further  details,  write 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N,  Y. 


GOATS 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA,  C-21,  MO. 

RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES, 


TEN  WEEKS  $3.00;  TRIOS  $8.50. 

CARL  EGGE,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS  VERMONT 

FLEM  GIANTS  — 2  months:  $5.50  pair  about  4  lbs. 
ea.  Money  back.  R.  WRENNER  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS  —  Three-fourths  Grown  $2.50  Pair. 

BREEDERS  $3.50  Pair.  BRED  SOWS  $2,50. 
URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


CHINCHILLAS 


VISIT  THE 


ALL-STAR  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
107  Chester  St.,  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y.  Dickens  2-6177 


Registered  Guernsey  Dispersal 

THURSDAY,  MAY  8,  1952  —  12:00  NOON 

80  HEAD  —  Complete  dispersal  of  the  famous  WHITE  HALL  FARM 
herd,  at  the  farm  on  Route  19  just  north  of  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Selling  —  The  Proved  AB  sire.  Silver  Forest  Attention,  with  over  25  daughters  and  many  females  bred 


to  him.  Two  outstanding  junior  herd  sires  and  three  yearling  bulls  from  696,  747,  and  828  lb.  AB 
record  dams. 

In  the  Sale  are  six  cows  with  800  lb.  records  and  17  daughters  of 

800  lb.  record  cows. 

DHIA  herd  averages  from  401  to  477  lbs.  fat  over  a  13  year  period. 

This  complete  dispersal  of  one  of  the  top  Guernsey  herds  ever  developed  in  New  York  State  offers  a 
rare  opportunity  for  all  types  of  breeders  to  secure  richly  bred,  production  proved  foundation  animals. 
Fully  accredited  for  both  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  and  calfhood  vaccinated  since  1949. 

LUNCH  AVAILABLE  AT  SALE. 

For  Catalogs  or  Information  Write: 

N.  Y.  S.  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Op.,  Inc.,  1606  E.  Erie  Blvd., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer  &  Sale  Mgr.,  Bergen,.  N.Y. 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  February 
1952  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. .  .$5.53  $.1176 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.53  .1176 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.44  .1157 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  5.27  .1121 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.17  .11 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.13  .1091 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  5.095  .1084 
Bovina  Center  Co-op...  5.095  .1084 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.085  .1081 

Lisle  Prod.  Co-op .  5.07  .1078 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  5.07  .1078 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . .  5.07  .1078 

Arkport  Dairies  .  5.07  .1078 

Cohocton  Creameries  . . .  5.07  .1078 

Grandview  Dairy  .  5.07  .1078 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  5.07  .1078 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.07  .1078 

Sheffield  Farms  .  5.07  .1078 

Chateaugay  Co-op  .  5.07  .1078 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.96  .1055 


Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New 
York,  $5.07;  Buffalo,  $5.29;  Rochester,  $5.37. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Box 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5.  PA. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

SWINE 

GRAIN  FED  PIGS  and  SHOATS,  mostly  Poland 
China  Berkshires  Cross.  Six  weeks  $9.66,  8  weeks 
$10,  10  weeks,  $12.  Crated  F.  O.  B.  here,  cas¬ 

trated,  serum  only  vaccinated.  Some  WHITES, 
DUROCS,  HAMPSHIRES.  SHOATS  50  to  100  pounds 
at  $16  to  $21  each  in  truck  load  lots.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  arrival  or  return  them  C.O.D.  State 
substitute  breed  acceptable  for  more  prompt  shipment. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Jr. 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 

6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &. 
O.  1.  C.  CROSSED. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

YORKSHIRE  and' CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  a  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1  00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM, 

RUSSELL  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASON ER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

WALTER  LUX  •  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs.  Chester  White  pigs 
crossed  with  Yorkshires  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10.50  ea. 

7  to  8  wks.  old  $11  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
or  check.  Innoculation  $1.00  extra  if  wanted. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager.  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R,  1,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS  For  Sale.  One 
extra  Choice  Registered  1  yr.  old  Boar.  Also  a  lot  of 
largo  choico  boars  of  service  age.  Open  &  bred  gilts. 
S.  J.  BOWMAN  &.  SONS,  R.  1,  H AU FAX,  PEN NA. 

TAMWORTHS  For  Sale.  A  fine  lot  of  YOUNG 
PIGS  ready  for  shipment.  $12  each.  6-8  weeks. 
Inoculated  $1.  additional.  NORTHWOOD  FARM 

OYSTER  BAY,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  6-0070 

TAMWORTH  HOGS  —  The  Pure  Bacon  Breed,  for 
Lean  Meat.  Young  Breeding  Stock  at  Farmers  Prices. 
BREEZEWOOD  FARM,  E.  PALESTINE  II,  OHIO 

FOR  SALE:  SERVICE  BOARS  AND  FALL 
GILTS.  CLIFFORD  LEVAN, 

ROUTE  1,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

My  1950  4-H  State  Champion  Chester  White  Sow 

farrowed  Feb.  8,  1952.  Eight  of  these  pigs  are  for 
sale.  Warren  Cuddeback,  Cudderbackviile,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  November  Pigs,  Boars  or 
Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  Are  The  Best  For  Lean  Meat. 
B.  ROBAK,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 
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GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

s  Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BASSET  HOUNDS  A.  K.  C. 


Male  trained  hunter.  Seven  shipping  age  males.  Orders 
taken  on  two  future  litters.  All  pups  from  trained 
hunting  parents  of  Ch.  bloodlines.  FERGE 
WEBSTER.  NEW  YORK _ PHONE:  908-F-5 

Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J,  WINKLER,  Hankins.  N.Y.' 

A  K.  C.  Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies  from 
working,  heel  drivers.  Excellent  pedigree,  reasonable 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y.  Phone  4415 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS  and  SHOOTING  DOGS 
W.  S.  CH  RISTOPER 

8  WELLS  AVE„ _ EiAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 

EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

HJREBRED  COCKJElf  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
Non-Begistered  or  KEGISTEBED  Reasonablv 
priced.  V.  s.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES:  Farm  Raised,  Wormed, 
Innoculated.  Pedigree  Furnished,  $25  -  $35. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTSYSBURG,  PA. 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex. 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALES — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O  D 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  AND  SH  ELTI ES  - - 

COLLI N ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


SHEEP 


For  Sale:  Choice  Registered  one  to  three  year  old 
bred  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  To  lamb  in  March  and 
April.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

Reasonable.  R.  W.  CONRAN, 


VARIOUS  AGES, 
RAMS  and  EWES 
AVON,  CONN. 


WITH  LAMBS.  ALSO  TWO  UNRELATED  RAMS. 
AARON  SENSENIG 

EAST  EARL,  RT.  I,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


—NEW  YORK— 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


May  3,  loss 


Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SHOW  10:00  A.  M. 

SALE  1:00  P.  M.,  E.D.T. 

55  HEIFERS  (mostly  bred) 

6  BULLS 

For  Catalogue  Write,  Wire  or  Call 

Robert  J.  Generaux  •  Sale  Manager 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


FOUR  REG.  HEREFORD  COWS 

2  HORNED  2  POLLED 

Two  With  Calf  at  Foot  —  Two  to  Calve  Later. 
Priced  for  Commercial  Herd. 

YELLOW  BROOK  FARM 

E.  ROBERT  DURAND 

R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 356  lb.  to  500  lb 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


For  Sale:  Several  1951  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BULLS.  Also  Brood  COWS  and  HEIFERS,  good 
pedigrees.  BOMER,  152  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City,  or  weekends  OAK  TREES  FARM,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
15  YEARLING  BULLS  15  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


•  The  New  Jersey  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders7  Association  • 


Farmers9  Opportunity  Sale 

BURLINGTON  CO.  AUCTION  •  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  26 ,  1952 

OFFERING  55  FEMALES  and  5  BULLS 


Auctioneer: 

PAUL  GOOD 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 


Sale  Starts 
at  X  TP*  M. 


For  Catalogues  Write 

AUSTIN  L.  MOODY,  Jr. 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 
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Pasture  Profits  with  Steers 

Price  controls  favor  medium 
finished  cattle;  therefore 9  steer 
feeding  in  the  northeast  is  now 
a  more  profitable  enterprise 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 

TEER  feeding  and  fattening  present  considerable  economic 
differences  today  from  those  of  a  decade  ago.  Several  years 
ago  when  beef  was  relatively  plentiful  in  ratio  to  consumer 
demand,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profit  was  in  obtain¬ 
ing  as  high  a  degree  of  finish  as  possible  on  fattening  steers. 
In  fact,  the  word  “finish,”  as  then  used  by  farmers  and  cattle 
feeders  meant  that  the  cattle  were  in  top  fleshing  condition  for  their 
class,  age  and  grade.  In  contrast,  a  steer  would  now  be  considered  as 
being  satisfactorily  finished  and  ready  for  slaughter  whenever  it  had 
attained  enough  flesh  to  make  it  salable,  even  though  it  was  not 
very  fat. 

The  present  consumer  demand  for  almost  any  kind  of  fresh  beef 
is  so  great  that  thousands  of  steers  in  just  medium  to  fair  flesh,  meet¬ 
ing  the  slaughter  grades  now  known  as  commercial  and  utility,  are 
being  killed  for  over  the  counter  meat  sales.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
most  steers  of  these  grades,  if  sold  for  immediate  slaughter,  would 
have  brought  comparatively  low  prices;  consequently  they  were  then 
mostly  purchased  as  feeders.  Such  feeder  steers  were  then  sent  to 
the  fields  and  feedlots  for  further  fattening.  Usually  they  were  not 
shipped  back  to  the  stockyards  for  sale  as  slaughter  cattle  until  they 
had  attained  enough  flesh  at  least  to  grade  as  good. 


Present  Cattle  Markets 

Government  price  controls  of 
slaughter  cattle,  as  now  adminis¬ 
tered,  are  definitely  favorable  to  the 
farmer  and  cattle  feeder  who  pro¬ 
duce  beef  animals  having  a  slaughter 
grade  no  higher  than  that  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  utility.  The  reason  is 
that  the  present  average  top  price, 
allowed  for  these  lower  slaughter 
grades  of  cattle  and  those  grading 
from  choice  to  prime,  is  far  out  of 
line  with  their  respective  costs  of 
production.  Even  butcher  cows,  grad¬ 
ing  as  commercial,  now  sell  at  prices 
which  are  only  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  less  per  pound,  liveweight,  than 
fat  steers  grading  as  good;  and  this 
price  difference  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  past  Winter.  It  will, 
of  course,  continue  as  long  as  pres¬ 
ent  government  controlled  slaughter 
cattle  ceiling  prices  are  in  operation 
and  the  consuming  public  continues 
to  buy  beef  at  its  present  or  an  in¬ 
creased  rate. 

The  continuance  of  such  price  con¬ 
trols  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time  will  result  in  decreasing  the 
total  poundage  of  slaughter  beef 
made  available  for  the  home  table. 
The  reason  for  this,  as  just  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  that  lighter  and  thinner 
cattle  will  be  increasingly  slaugh¬ 
tered,  because  there  is  no  financial 
incentive  to  fatten  these  cattle  to 
their  usual  maximum  finished 
weights  and  condition. 

Feeding  and  Fattening  Cattle 

Feeding  and  fattening  beef  cattle 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
is  quite  a  complicated  proposition, 
even  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  freely  operating,  and  when 
the  price  of  well  finished  beef  is 
fixed  below  its  cost  of  production,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  make  any 
money  on  highly  finished  beef  when 
sold  commercially. 

Under  any  circumstances  though, 


the  most  common  mistake  made  in 
the  beef  production  business  is  to 
consider  it  on  the  basis  of  an  in-and- 
out  way  to  make  some  quick  money. 
Those  farmers,  who  are  in  this  kind 
of  livestock  husbandry  for  keeps,  in¬ 
variably  say  that  they  seldom  make 
any  direct  money  from  fattening 
cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  they  never 
made  any  money  farming  until  they 
started  feeding  and  fattening  cattle 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  farming 
operation.  As  one  farmer  once  re¬ 
marked:  “I  have  fed  steers  every 
year  for  the  past  30  years  and  lost 
money  on  them  every  year.  But 
during  that  time  I  paid  for  360  acres 
of  good  farm  land  and  put  three 
boys  and  two  girls  through  college.” 

The  best  of  it  is  that  he  was  not 
joking.  Beef  cattle  husbandry,  in 
order  to  be  profitable,  must  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  farming  pro¬ 
ject.  And  it  must  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  make  its  operation  and  continu¬ 
ance  worthwhile.  The  two  most  im¬ 
portant  influencing  factors  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  raising  beef  cattle,  which  are 
frequently  overlooked,  are  the  util¬ 
ization  of  home  grown  feeds,  especi¬ 
ally  roughages,  and  the  value  of  the 
manure  for  soil  improvement. 

When  all  of  the  roughage  and  most 
of  the  grain  are  fed  to  the  cattle,  'it 
means  that  these  feeds  have  been 
marketed  on  the  hoof,  with  all  the 
selling  price  charged  against  the 
animals.  If  the  feeds  have  been 
charged  at  their  top  market  price, 
the  cattle  may  show  some  loss,  but 
‘the  crops  so  handled  show  a  profit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  home  grown 
feeds  seldom  net  the  top  cash  price 
which  is  quoted  in  the  market  re¬ 
ports,  because  of  hauling  and  hand¬ 
ling,  as  well  as  shipping  and  com¬ 
mission  charges.  All  of  this  is  usu¬ 
ally  charged  against  the  beef  herd. 
Under  such  a  system  of  farm  book¬ 
keeping  it  is  small  wonder  that  beef 
cattle  seldom  show  a  direct  profit; 

(Continued  on  Page  309) 


When  beef  calves  folloiu  their  dams  on  pasture ,  and  are  to  be  -fattened  for 
the  early  fall  market,  they  should  be  allowed  grain  in  a  creep.  The  blocky 
Angus  and  Hereford  cows  with  calves  following  are  on  good  pasture  at  the 
Massachusetts  Station  in  Amherst.  Creep  for  grain  feeding  calves  is  shown 

in  rear  of  the  herd. 


SALABLE 

MILK 

FLOWS! 


Stop  MASTITIS  LOSSES  with  this 
double-duty  antibiotic 

— AUREOMYCIN 

OINTMENTS 

You’ll  have  fewer  interruptions  in  the  flow  of  salable  milk— and 
bigger  milk  checks— if  you  keep  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Oint¬ 
ment  Lederle  always  on  hand,  ready  for  prompt  treatment  of 
mastitis. 

This  is  a  double-duty  antibiotic— used  in  two  ways  to  stop 
mastitis  losses: 

•  First,  for  treatment  of  injuries  to  teats  or  udders  to  prevent 

further  infection  and  guard  against  mastitis  by  local  application 
and  infusion.  v 

•  Second,  for  fast,  effective  treatment  at  the  first  sign  of  mastitis. 

A  single  infusion  of  Aureomycin  Ointment  into  an  infected 
quarter  usually  is  sufficient  to  bring  infection  under  control  and 
return  the  cow  to  normal,  salable  milk  production. 

Aureomycin  Ointment  is  relatively  nontoxic,  and  nonirritat¬ 
ing.  It  is  available  in  the  convenient,  easy-to-use  infusion-tip  tube. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion, 
the  injectable  form,  of  SULMET*  Sodium  Sulfamethazine** 
should  be  used.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with 
SULMET  OBLETS*. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia  as  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  agent  against  most  bacteria. 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment  for  Udder  Infusion,  as  well  as  best  management  practices 
and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection,  con¬ 
sult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.,  Off. 

**By,  or  on  the  advice  of,  a  veterinarian. 

■* 

Animal  Industry  Section 

'  LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  ** WHM.  Gammtid coiurAvy  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new  Lederle  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 
N  ame - — — - - — 

Town _ County - State - 


My  Dealer’s  Name  Is. 


.Town. 
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MILKING  PARLOR 

If  you  need  a  new  milk  house,  start 
with  the  engineered  designs  of  the  4- 
Square  Farm  Building  Service.  You 
will  find  several  sizes  and  a  number  of 
practical  floor  plans  to  assist  you  in 
obtaining  exactly  the  house  you.  need. 


MACHINE  SHED 

This  newest  addition  to  the  Service  has 
a  large  shed  for  the  storage  of  the  big¬ 
gest  machines,  and  a  convenient  two- 
story  repair  shop  which  also  provides 
facilities  for  parts  storage  and  repair 
work  in  metal  or  wood. 


MODERN  BARNS 

What  type  of  barn  do  you  need  .  .  . 
dairy  barn  with  hay  mow  . .  one  story 
barn  .  .  .  large  loafing  and  feeding 
building  ...  or  livestock  shed?  You’ll 
find  your  answer  in  the  barn  section  of 
the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 


MODERN  HOMES 

To  help  farmers  secure  the  best  in 
modern  homes,  Weyerhaeuser  offers  16 
ideal  designs  specially  planned  for 
practical,  comfortable  living  .  .  .  to¬ 
gether  with  many  suggestions  for  mod¬ 
ernizing  existing  houses. 


The  shortage  of  experienced  farm  hands  and  the  need  for  greater 
production  call  for  carefully  planned  buildings  which  can  do 
much  to  save  work  and  increase  income. 

What’s  on  your  building  program  .  .  .  repair,  remodeling, 
new  structures?  See  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  Ask  to  see 
all  the  designs  in  his  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  There  is, 
a  building  that  will  really  fit  your  needs  .  .  .  there  are  many  re¬ 
modeling  suggestions.  Blueprints  are  available. 


« 
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WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

2237  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

Please  send  us  the  big  new  book  illustrating  Modern  Service 
Buildings  and  Farm  Homes  from  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service. 
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The  Farm  Work  Shop 

By  D.  E.  Waite  ■==  ■ 


Suitable  Woods  for  Siding 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
kind  of  wood  we  have  to  saw:  white, 
black  and  some  red  oak,  beech,  elm 
and  ash,  besides  aspen  and  wild 
cherry.  Some  time  in  the  near  future 
I  wish  to  build  another  home  on  the 
farm  and  wonder  if  any  of  the  woods 
mentioned  above  would  be  suitable 
as  siding.  j.  d.  b. 

The  usual  requirements  for  wood 
siding  are  good  painting  character¬ 
istics,  easy  working  qualities,  and 
freedom  from  warping.  In  general, 
woods  of  light  weight  hold  paint 
better  than  heavy  woods.  Also,  woods 
with  narrow  bands  of  summerwood 
hold  paint  better  than  woods  like 
Douglas  fir  which  haVe  relatively 
wide  bands  of  summerwood.  Edge- 
grain  surface  also  hold  paint  better 
than  flat-grained  surfaces. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  species  of  woods  in  five  groups, 
in  decreasing  order  of  preference  for 
exterior  painting: 

Group  1  —  Cedars,  bald  cypress, 
redwood  (softwoods).  Group  2* — 
Eastern  white  pine,  Western  white 
pine,  sugar  pine  (softwoods).  Group 
3  —  True  firs,  hemlocks,  spruces,  and 
the  yellow  pines  of  lower  density, 
such  as  ponderosa  pine  (softwoods); 
aspen,  basswood,  cottonwood,  mag¬ 
nolia,  and  yellow-poplar  (hard¬ 
woods).  Group  4  —  Douglas-fir, 
western  larch,  tamarack,  and  south¬ 
ern  yellow  pine  (softwoods);  birch, 
sweetgum,  tupelo,  and  maple  (hard¬ 
woods).  Group  5  —  Ash,  chestnut 
elm,  mahogany,  oaks  and  walnut 
(hardwoods  with  large  pores  require 
the  use  of  wood  filler). 

The  common  woods  used  for  sid¬ 
ing  are  white  pine,  western  red 
cedar,  bald  cypress  and  redwood. 
For  low  cost  construction  where 
paint  characteristics  are  not  of  prime 
importance,  Douglas  fir,  and  south¬ 
ern  yellow  pine  are  #ften  used. 

The  objection  to  the  oak  is  its 
pores  and  workability.  The  heart- 
wood  of  the  white  oak  is  more  or 
less  plugged  with  tyloses  which 
gives  it  greater  water  tightness  than 
red  oak.  Beech  is  heavy,  stiff,  has 
good  shock-resisting  ability  but  is 
low  in  resistance  to  decay.  Slippery 
and  rock  elm  are  heavy,  hard,  strong, 
durable,  tough.  Soft  elm  is  lighter 
and  has  lower  strength  qualities;  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  flooring  and 
framing. 

White  ash  is  heavy,  strong,  hard, 
shock-resistant  and  wears  well.  Ash 
is  good  in  workability,  ability  to 
bend  easily  and  cleavage  qualities, 
but  is  moderately  low  in  decay  re¬ 
sistance.  Occasional  use  in  struc¬ 
tural  framing  and  interior  trim.  As¬ 
pen  is  soft,  weak,  moderately  light 
in  weight,  easily  worked;  it  seasons 
rapidly  but  is  subject  to  warping 
and  checking  and  deaays  rapidly 
under  damp  conditions. 

Wild  or  Black  Cherry  wood  is 
strong,  moderately  hard,  shock- 
resisting,  fair  degree  of  stiffness  and 
a  moderate  shrinkage.  The  wood  has 
a  fairly  uniform  texture,  good  work¬ 
ability  and  scattered  numerous  pores. 

There  are  certain  undesirable 
qualities  for  siding  use  in  all  the 
woods  you  mention  in  your  letter. 
However,  some  of  the  woods  might 
be  satisfactory.  The  ash  is  fairly  re¬ 
sistant  to  decay  but  splits  easily. 
Aspen  warps  easily.  Beech  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  decay  but  if  kept  painted 
would  serve  but  splits  easily  in 
nailipg  and  is  heavy  to  handle.  Soft 
elm  questionable  in  warping  quali¬ 
ties.  Wild  cherry  would  serve  if  its 
pores  are  filled  and  kept  painted. 

Hardwoods  are  difficult  to  nail  and 
usually  tend  to  split. 


Water  Seepage  in  Cellar 

Ten  weeks  ago  I  purchased  a  year 
old  house  and  on  inspection  noticed 
a  sump  pump  in  the  cellar.  The  real 
estate  agent  assured  me  that  the 
pump  was  there  to  take  care  of  any 
surface  water  which  might  appear, 
but  that  I  should  not  expect  to  have 
water  on  the  cellar  floor  unless  an 
unusual  rain  occurred.  Not  having 
had  any  experience  with  sump  pumps 
or  wet  cellars,  I  relied  on  the  agent 
to  the  fullest  extent.  To  remove  the 
dampness  from  the  cellar  walls,  I 
started  to  put  a  white  masonry  sur- 
facer  on  the  walls.  This  material 


hardens  into  the  cinder  blocks  like 
cement  and  I  have  been  able  to  finish 
two  of  the  four  walls.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  I  noticed  the  water  seeping  up 
through  cracks  in  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  in  spite  of  the  sump  pump 
working  every  15  or  20  minutes.  I 
have  consulted  several  neighbors  in 
the  same  vicinity  who  have  neither 
sump  pumps  nor  water  in  their  cel¬ 
lars.  Most  of  them  are  very  pessi¬ 
mistic  and  say  that  there  is  nothing 
than  can  be  done  aboufr*water  on  the 
floor  because  it  is  under  such  great 
pressure. 

Do  you  know  of  any  compound 
which  will  help  solve  this  problem? 

New  Jersey  mrs.  s.  w. 

Your  problem  with  water  leakage 
in  the  basement  does  not  sound  easy 
to  remedy.  Usually  cracks  in  a  cellar 
floor  cannot  be  successfully  water 
proofed  by  painting  with  waterproof¬ 
ing  compounds.  If  they  are  few  in 
number,  they  can  be  broken  out  to 
one  or  two  inches  in  width;  wetted 
and  patched  with  a  1:3  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  grout. 

If  the  floor  is  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition,  a  new  floor  would  probably 
be  best.  A  good  concrete  floor,  four 
inches  thick,  should  resist  normal 
leakage  and  seepage.  However,  if  an 
unusual  condition  is  present  due  to 
subsurface  drainage,  it  might  become 
necessary  to  construct  a  waterproof 
floor  and  wall.  This  can  be  done  by 
laying  down  three  to  five  overlapping 
layers  of  No.  15  felt,  each  layer 
mopped  with  tar.  This  waterproof 
layer  of  felt  and  tar  should  extend 
up  the  sides  of  the  walls  to  a  point 
above  any  pressure  leaks.  Over  this 
are  placed  two  to  four  inches  of  con¬ 
crete,  which  protects  and  holds  the 
waterproofing  in  place. 

You  should  check  for  poor  surface 
drainage  control.  If  surface  areas  are 
draining'  toward  your  house,  they 
can  be  ditched.  Another  source  of 
water  seepage  in  the  basement  is 
roof  water  drainage.  When  there  are 
no  gutters  and  when  leaders  are 
spilling  water  around  the  founda¬ 
tions,  basement  leakage  often  results. 


Building  a  Concrete  Block  Wall 

I  am  planning  to  replace  a  wooden 
•wall,  that  has  rotted  out,  with  one 
of  cement  blocks.  This  to  form  one 
side  of  a  coal  bin  in  my  basement.  I 
intend  to  anchor  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  with  steel  pins  through  the  con¬ 
crete  floor.  One  end  will  be  against 
the  field  stone  basement  wall,  the 
other  end  against  a  steel  post  sup¬ 
porting  one  of  the  big  sills.  The  wall 
is  to  be  14  feet  long,  six  and  a  half 
feet  high.  My  question  is  —  will  the 
wall  be  likely  to  buckle  in  the  middle 
and  will  some  reinforcing  be  neces¬ 
sary?  The  ceiling  is  eight  feet  high; 
the  coal  stored  is  soft  coal. 

Massachusetts  w.  G.  R. 

You  do  not  mention  the  size  of 
the  concrete  block  which  you  expect 
to  use.  If  you  use  an  eight  inch 
block,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
anchor  the  top  of  the  wall  in  two 
places.  This  could  be  done  by  steel 
straps  to  the  floor  joists  or  to  the 
opposite  foundation  wall.  If  you  use 
a  12  inch  block,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  one  top  anchor.  Three  or 
four  half  inch  steel  dowels,  anchored 
securely  with  cement  mortar  in  the 
basement  floor  and  the  blocks, 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  base 
course.  Care  should  be  given  to  good 
anchorage  at  the  ends  of  the  walls. 
If  the  fieldstone  wall  at  one  end  is 
in  poor  condition,  some  patching 
with  cement  mortar  or  setting  steel 
dowels  in  mortar  might  be  necessary. 
The  end  of  the  wall  against  the  steel 
column  can  be  secured  by  metal  ties 
in  the  mortar  joints.  It  would  be 
wise  to  check  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  steel  column  for  resistance  to 
pressure.  If  the  top  bearing  plate  is 
well  spiked  to  the  girder  and  the 
base  of  the  column  is  imbedded  in 
the  floor,  it  will  be  safe. 

The  mortar  joints  of  the  wall  are 
very  important.  For  structural 
strength,  a  mortar  consisting  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  to  three  parts 
sand  should  be  used  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  one-fourth  part  lime  putty 
by  volume.  Make  certain  that  the 
mason  lays  the  block  with  full  bear¬ 
ing  mortar  joints  as  the  lateral 
strength  of  the  wall  is  dependent  on 
the  strength  of  the  mortar  joints. 
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Pasture  Profits  with  Steers 

(Continued  from  Page  307) 

they  are  doing  well  to  break  even. 

It  is  likewise  well  to  consider  that, 
on  most  farms,  conditions  may  arise 
which  make  it  impossible  to  harvest 
all  the  hay  so  that  it  will  grade  as 
good  quality.  Hay  of  this  sort,  though, 
can  often  be  used  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  with  the  beef  herd,  such  as 
feed  for  cows  not  nursing  a  calf,  and 
with  steers  or  heifers  which  are  de¬ 
sirable  just  to  carry  along  until  they 
can  be  turned  to  spring  pasture. 
However,  the  breeding  cows  as  well 
as  the  steers  and  heifers  should  be 
kept  in  fair  flesh,  and  be  so  fed  that 
they  gain  not  less  than  half  a  pound 
per  head  daily  during  the  winter 
months.  Once  they  go  backward  in 
weight,  it  takes  too  much  feed  to 
get  them  into  proper  condition  again. 

In  regard  to  the  manure,  it  has 
been  conclusively  established  by 
numerous  feeding  trials  at  various 
stations  that  the  value  of  the  manure 
produced  by  beef  cattle,  plus  the 
value  of  pork  gains  made  Toy  hogs 
following  the  fattening  cattle,  equal 
all  of  the  overhead  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  labor,  housing,  risk,  normal 
sickness  and  interest  on  investment. 
Field  crops  soon  show  a  decline  when 
there  is  not  sufficient  barnyard 
manure  put  back  on  the  land  to  keep 
up  needed  fertility. 

Pasture  Fattening 

There  are  several  advantages  for 
fattening  steers  on  pasture,  but  none 
of  these  apply  unless  the  cattle  are 
of  good  doing  beef  type  and  the 
pasture  supplied  is  of  high  quality 
and  in  plentiful- supply.  If  steers  are 
turned  out  on  rough  brushland,  they 
are  not  able  to  find  even  a  mainte¬ 
nance  living,  much  less  make  any 
gains  and  growth.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  though,  the  gains  made 
by  steers  on  pasture  are  cheaper 
than  those  made  in  dry  lot,  because 
less  grain  is  needed  and  less  labor 
required.  No  shelter  is  necessary 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  shade 
available.  If  there  are  not  enough 
trees,  a  temporary  shelter  can  be 
erected  at  small  cost.  Salt  and  water, 
at  all  times,  are  likewise  essentials. 
The  manure  is  distributed  direct  by 
the  fattening  cattle. 

When  grain  is  fed,  hogs  should  be 
used  to  follow  the  steers  and  glean 
the  dropped  feed.  The  shoats  will 
also  get  considerable  feed  from  the 
growing  forage.  No  other  feed  is 
needed  for  the  hogs.  These  are  cheap 
and  profitable  pork  gains.  Take  the 
pigs  out  when  they  weigh  about  175 
pounds  each,  and  put  in  others 
weighing  from  60  to  75  pounds.  A 
ratio  of  one  shoat  to  each  two  or 
three  steers  is  about  right  for  grain- 
fed  cattle.  If  the  pigs  are  not  gain¬ 
ing  well,  remove  some  of  them,  but 
use  enough  to  keep  the  dropped  feed 
well  cleaned  up. 

Grain  on  Pasture 

Either  corn,  oats  or  barley  or 
combinations  of  these  grains  make 
excellent  feed  for  steers  being 
pasture  fattened.  Wheat  may  also  be 
used  if  not  too  high  in  price.  When 


wheat  is  fed,  it  should  be  coarse 
ground  and  used  to  form  not  over  a 
half  of  the  grain  ration.  With  hogs 
following,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
grind  the  other  grains;  however,  if 
hogs  are  not  used,  grains  are  best 
fed  coarse  ground. 

There  are  several  methods  which 
may  be  employed  for  fattening 
steers  on  pasture.  Older  cattle  will 
make  more  gain  with  less  grain  than 
younger  cattle.  Calves  and  yearlings 
should  receive  some  grain  in  order 
to  finish  in  fair  to  good  condition. 
One  method  is  to  allow  small 
amounts  of  grain  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  pasture  period;  another  is  to  feed 
grain  liberally  all  of  the  time.  A  good 
method,  often  used  in  the  Northeast, 
is  to  use  pasture  alone  for  most  of 
the  Summer,  and  then  feed  grain 
liberally  for  three  or  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  marketing.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  this  appears  to  be  desirable 
for  the  coming  Summer.  Still  an¬ 
other  method  is  to  use  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  these  methods,  and 
then  feed  liberal  allowances  of 
grain  in  dry  lot  after  the  steers  are 
removed  from  pasture  in  the  Fall. 
The  best  one  to  use  will  vary  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  price  of  cattle, 
grain  and  available  pasture. 

Unless  the  steers  are  to  be  fed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latter  plan,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  is  to  get 
the  cattle  into  an  acceptable  market 
condition,  and  sell  them  early 
enough  in  the  Fall  or  late  Summer 
to  get  ahead  of  the  heavy  runs  of 
grass  fat  cattle,  as  they  arrive  from 
the  western  range  lands  in  the  Fall. 
After'  that  time  the  price  of  medium 
fat  cattle  usually  drops. 

When  the  steers  are  first  placed  on 
spring  pasture,  they  should  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  gradually.  Pasture 
them  only  an  hour  or  two  the  first 
day,  then  gradually  extend  the  time 
until,  at  the  end  of  about  10  days  or 
two  weeks,  they  may  be  permitted 
to  remain  continually  on  pasture. 
This  will  help  prevent  bloat  and 
scouring. 

Pasture  Gains  of  Steers 

Naturally,  the  rate  and  amount  of 
gain  made  by  steers  on  pasture  vary 
with  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
pasturage,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
other  feed  supplied.  The  age  of  the 
cattle  likewise  exerts  an  influence. 
If  the  herbage  is  of  good  quality  and 
in  abundant  supply,  yearlings  will 
average  making  a  daily  gain  of 
around  one  and  a  quarter  pounds,  or 
somewhat  more,  per  head.  Two- 
year-old  steers  will  average  making 
up  to  two  pounds  gain  daily  per  head 
on  good  pasture.  Beef  calves,  follow¬ 
ing  their  dams,  will  not  gain  much 
more  than  half  a  pound  daily  per 
head,  even  on  good  pasture.  There¬ 
fore,  if  it  is  desired  to  fatten  them 
for  the  early  fall  market,  they  should 
receive  some  grain  in  a  creep. 

After  the  middle  of  July  in  most 
parts  of  the  Northeast,  pasture  gains 
drop  as  much  as  half  unless  the  grass 
is  supplemented  with  hay,  silage  or 
grain,  or  some  combination  of  them. 
On  the  average,  unless  the  pasturage 
has  been  highly  improved,  it  takes 
from  two  to  three  acres  to  supply 
a  1,000  pound  steer  with  sufficient 
forage  for  the  grazing  season. 


Photo:  Phil  Palmer,  Auburn,  Calif. 

Lifetime  production  really  tells  the .  story  of  profit  made  by  a  dairy  cow. 
This  grand  old  Jersey  matron,  who  recently  died  at  the  age  of  21,  during 
her  lifetime  produced  196,457  pounds  of  milk  containing  10,936  pounds  of 
butterfat,  the  highest  lifetime  official  butterfat  record  ever  made  by  a  dairy 
cow.  She  was  owned  by  the  estate  of  J.  W.  Coppini,  Ferndale,  California. 
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Properly  Cooled  Milk 
is  Quality  Milk  .  .  . 
Profitable  Milk 

Many  states  now  have  laws  re¬ 
quiring  milk  to  be  cooled  to  50  °F 
or  less.  Other  states  are  now  con¬ 
templating  similar  sanitary  codes. 
Regardless  of  man-made  ordi¬ 
nances,  there  is  the  law  of  nature 
which  breeds  bacteria  by  the 
billions  when  milk  stays  warm. 
Only  properly  cooled  milk  is 
quality  milk. 

...  of  course,  it's  electric/ 

WESTINGHOUSE  FRONT- DOR  MILK  COOLERS 
CUT  LABOR  .  .  .  CUT  REJECTIONS 

FRONT-DOR  MODELS  ...  4,  6  or  8-can  storage  capacity  now 
available.  Built  for  quick  slide-in  .  .  .  slide-out  with  easy  loading 
at  baseboard  level.  Stops  backaching  lift-in  and  haul-out.  Fastest 
cooling  milk  coolers  on  the  market;  below  50°F  in  one  hour  or  less. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  .  .  .  Ten  Immersion-Type  Coolers;  a  size  for 
every  need  from  2  cans  to  10  cans. 

EASY  TO  SERVICE  .  .  .  Servicing  is  seldom  required.  But  if  neces- 
sary,  the  Drop-In  Refrigeration  System  is  easy -in,  easy-out; 
replaceable  with  spare  unit  to  insure  continuous  milk  cooling. 

5-YEAR  GUARANTEE  PLAN  ;  ;  ;  Covers  every  Westinghouse 
Hermetically-Sealed  System. 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  .  .  .  See  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  below. 


NEW  YORK 

ALTMAR  — George's  Electric  Shop  MEXICO— A.  Bell’s  Home  Furnishings 

AUBURN— Gamble  Appliances  ONEIDA— Ryan  Farm  Electric  Co. 

CAMDEN— Kirch  &  Graves  PULASKI  — Lawrence  R.  Plante 

CANASTOTA— Canastota  Home  Equip.  Co.  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— D.  R.  Springer 
John  Pafka  &  Son,  R.  F.  3  &  Sons 

CANISTEO  — Canisteo  Appliance  Co.  SHERBURNE  — R.  L.  Bramer  Electric 


COPAKE-F.  L.  Link 
DOLGEVILLE — Producers’  Cooperative 
FRANKLIN  —  Hiller  &  Stilson  Hardware 
HOBART — George  Flower  &  Son,  Inc. 


STAMFORD — George  Flower  &  Son,  Inc. 
VICTOR — M.  R.  Swartzenberg 
WALTON — Walton  Farm  Supply 
YOUNGSVILLE— Albert  C.  Berberich 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALIQUIPA — Walter’s  Farm  Service 
ARMSTRONG  —  Parker  Equipment  Co. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS — Thomas  Electric 
BUTLER — General  Mills,  Inc. 

CLARION — C.  M.  Dunlap  Hardware 
DAMASCUS — Carl  A.  Fuchs 
DOYLESTOWN — Young  and  Bowman 
EAST  BANGOR — George  Reagle 
HONESDALE— W.  F.  Goring 

Erk  Hardware  Co. 

KLINGERSTOWN— Ray  Knorr 
KITTANNING — James  McCullough  &  Son 
LANCASTER— D.  B.  Brubaker 
Ross  B.  Witmer 

LEBANON — Marvin  J.  Horst,  Route  1 


LEECHBURG  —  Freilino’s  Appliance 
LENHARTSVILLE— C.  A.  Lesher  Berks  Co. 
LINCOLN— A.  H.  Hummer  &  Sons 
MANHEIM  —  Paul  R.  Mummau,  Route  3 
NEW  BETHLEHEM— New  Bethlehem 
Wallpaper  &  Paint 
NEW  BRIGHTON— Diamond  Milling 
Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  CASTLE  — Castle  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
POTTSTOWN— Miller  C.  Long,  Route  \ 
SHICKSHINNY — Ross  and  Brown 
Rural  Supply 

SYBERTSVILLE — Conyngham  Valley 
Farmers'  Exchange 

WALNUTPORT— Indianland  Appl.,  R.  2 


MAINE 

NORTH  BERWICK — Ridlon’s  Plumbing  &  Hardware 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CONCORD— Merrimack  Farmer’s  Ex.,  Inc.  GRAFTON— Farmers'  Feed  &  Supply 

LEBANON — Farmers’  Feed  &  Supply 

VERMONT 


COON — Farmers'  Feed  &  Supply 


ADDISON — Estate  of  T.  K.  McGovern 
General  Mills 
BRANDON — General  Mills 
CALEDONIA — Checkerboard 
CAMBRIDGE  —  Estate,  T.  K.  McGovern 
CHITTENDEN— Hoyt  Burt 
ENOSBURG  FALL£ — Hoyt  Burt 
ESSEX— Checkerboard 


FRANKLIN— Hoyt  Burt 

LAMALLE — Estate  of  T.  K.  McGovern 

ORLEANS — Checkerboard 

RUTLAND — General  Mills 

ST.  JOHNSBURY— Checkerboard 

WASHINGTON — Farmers  Grain  &  Feed 

WINDSOR — Farmers  Grain  &  Feed 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  ITS  Wes 
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A  CONCRETE  FEED  LOT . . . 


...easy  to  build 


A  ^  men  'n  ^  daYs  can  build  500  sq. 
Iff  I  ^  °f  ^eed  *0b  fbick,  with  .  .  . 

58  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
5  cu.  yds.  sand  •  7  cu.  yds.  gravel 
or  9!4  cu.  yds.  ready- mix  concrete 


...pays  dividends 
year  after  year 


Substantial  money  savings  .  .  .  important 
money  gains  .  .  .  and  less  work!  These  are 
results  you  can  count  on  when  your  feed 
lot  is  paved  with  concrete. 

•  Stock  makes  faster  weight  gains  .  .  .  you 
save  on  feed. 


•  Less  grain  is  wasted,  especially  when 
hogs  follow  cattle. 

•  It’s  easier  to  keep  clean.  With  a  tractor 
blade  and  loader,  manure  can  be  quickly 
removed  .  .  .  more  of  it  utilized. 


•  A  concrete  feed  lot  is  more  sanitary  .  .  . 
herd  health  is  more  easily  controlled. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  advise 
you  regarding  this  and  other  concrete 
construction.  See  him  next  time  you’re 
in  town. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


MAKE  money 

Ifw**9  Every  Time  YOU 

"  iui-L  tL:. 


*4 


,S 


Make  This  Simple  Test 

H.  C.  B.  writes  he  doubled  his 
nn.  wheat  crop,  tripled  com  and  hay. 
boosted  oats  500%  with  his  Sud¬ 
bury  Soil  Test  Kit!  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  improving  yields  on  all 
kinds  of  crops,  saving  up  to  $15 
an  acre  on  fertilizer  the  easy 
Sudbury  Wayl 

No  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less 
than  10c  a  test.  Tells  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  to 
use  for  the  right  fertilizer  formula 
for  every  field  —  whether  lime  is 
needed  and  how  much.  Lifetime 
steel  chest.  Makes  hundreds  of 
tests.  Now  only  $29.95. 

Pays  for  Itself 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Fertilizer  savings  will 
more  than  pay  for  your 
kit  —  only  $4.95  on  de¬ 
livery  and  4  Easy 
Monthly  Payments  of 
$6.75  each. 

Better  Crops 
Guarantee 


If  you  don't  get 
bigger  and  better  crops 
this  summer,  return  soil 
test  kit  for  full  refund! 


FREE 


Valuable  book 
“Our  Land  and 
Its  Care”  given 
FREE  if  you 
send  $29.95  in 
full  with  your 
order.  You 
also  save  12% 
lbs.  postage  1 


Over  300,000 
Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kits  Now  in  Use! 


- -  MAIL  TODAY 

Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  203,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

□  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  I 
will  pay  mailman  $4.95  down,  plus  post¬ 
age,  and  mail  the  balance  in  4  Monthly 
Payments  of  $6.75  each. 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  0 .  State . 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $29.95.  Send  my 
Soil  Test  Kit  postpaid,  and  include  FREE 
book.  “Our  Land  and  Its  Care.” 


Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer! 


ELIMINATE 
GATE 
WORRIES 

FOREVER  with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 

ftyfafieGdft 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  -  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 
See  your  nearest  implement  dealer, 
feed  dealer  or  write  direct. 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

_  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Two  section,  23  teeth,  Lift-type  or  pull-type,  $54.95 
f.  o.  b.  Warehouse,  while  they  last. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

PONTIAC  IMPLEMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  58,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Two  famous  Silos  m 

o* 


CONCRETE 

$ 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


April  19,  1952 


The  House  was  scheduled  to  vote 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Bill  in  the  second 
week  of  April,  with  Allan  Kline  still 
smarting  under  the  rough  treatment 
accorded  him  by  the  agriculture  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee. 

Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  (D.,  Miss.), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  ac¬ 
cused  Kline  of  wanting  to  cut  funds 
for  all  activities  but  the  Extension 
Service,  the  funds  of  which  the  Farm 
Bureau  administers  in  several  States. 
He  also  accused  Kline  of  wanting  to 
destroy  all  farm  programs  under  the 
guise  of  short-sighted  economy,  al¬ 
though  he  acknowledged  Kline’s 
honesty  and  sincerity.  No  member  of 
the  subcommittee  came  to  Kline’s 
defense. 

This  was  not  an  unprecedented  re¬ 
ception  for  the  head  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau.  The  House  still  re¬ 
members  what  it  terms  a  “shotgun 
approach”  of  the  Senate  in  forcing 
acceptance  first  of  the  Aiken  sliding- 
scale  price  supports  and  then  of  the 
Anderson  sliding  scale  under  threat 
of  no  price  supports  at  all.  The 
House  favored  90  per  cent  of  parity 
straight,  and  it  has  not  forgotten  that 
Kline  was  strongly  pushing  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  supports  and  was  even 
credited  by  some  with  writing  the 
Aiken  bill. 

In  contrasts,  the  National  Grange 
favored  many  of  the  same  things  the 
Farm  Bureau  wanted,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more  economy.  But  the 
subcommittee  spoke  glowingly  of  the 
Grange  and  was  courteous  in  the 
extreme  to  National  Master  Herschel 
Newsom.  The  subcommittee  even 
agreed  that  Newsom  made  a  strong 
case  in  arguing  for  some  of  the  same 
economies  favored  by  Kline. 

When  the  returns  were  all  in, 
however,  the  subcommittee  decided 
to  give  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  everything  it  asked  for  with 
only  token  cuts  here  and  there.  In¬ 
cluding  almost  all  money  asked  for 
PMA’s  soil  conservation  payments 
program  and  money  to  extend  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program. 
The  full  Appropriations  Committee 
accepted  the  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  House 
early  this  month  was  expected  to 
fall  in  line  pretty  well. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  been  considering  a  number  of 
transportation  bills,  among  them 
several  which  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  farmers  to  ship  their 
commodities  on  unregulated  trucks 
and  one  which  would  permit  the 
railroads  to  put  in  rate  increases 
automatically,  with  any  public  hear¬ 
ings  to  follow  the  increase. 

At  present  the  railroads  cannot  in¬ 
crease  rates  without  prior  hearings 
and  express  permission  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  Farm 
organizations  were  quick  to  oppose  all 
such  bills,  with  the  Grange  position 
most  nearly  illustrating  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion. 

The  Grange  opposed  the  authority 
for  rate  increases  without  prior 
hearings,  noting  that  “freight  rates 
impinge.  .  .terrifically  upon  farm¬ 
ers  ...” 

The  organization  also  opposed  bills 
which  it  said  would  place  the  for- 
hire  trucks  hauling  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  under  rate,  route,  territory  and 
commodity  regulations  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The 
bills  would  “seriously  handicap  the 
operation  of  trucks  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  farmers,  themselves 
.  .  .  higher  truck  charges  come  out 
of  the  farmer’s  pocket  .  .  .  farmers 
must  have  flexible,  adequate  and 
personalized  truck  services,  especial¬ 
ly  for  perishables.”  The  bills  would 
not  permit  farmers  who  carry  their 
own  produce  to  market  to  return 
with  commodities  for  their  neighbors 
or  with  loads  offered  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  trucker,  and  the  Grange  said 
this  would  increase  the  cost  of  truck¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer  and  decrease  his 
profits  from  farming. 

Another  bill  would  further  restrict 
the  exemption  from  regulation  ac¬ 
corded  farm  commodities  which  the 
Grange  said  is  already  too  restricted. 


It  said  that  farmers  benefit  by  lower 
trucking  costs  even  if  they  have  al¬ 
ready  sold  their  commodities,  be¬ 
cause  trucking  charges  are  taken  out 
of  the  money  paid  them  for  their 
crops. 

Taken  together,  the  Grange  views 
the  bills  as  a  concerted  attack  on 
farmers  and  their  present  trucking 
privileges  and  is  joined  in  its  oppo¬ 
sition  by  most  other  farm  groups. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  been  holding  executive  meetings 
on  the  bill,  but  has  not  done  any¬ 
thing  on  any  of  them.  There  is  no 
word  as  to  when,  or  if,  action  can 
be  expected. 

Farmers  are  becoming  convinced 
they  should  be  covered  by  social 
security,  according  to  Federal  Securi¬ 
ty  Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  in 
his  annual  report  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  made  public 
this  month.  “Now  that  farmers  are 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
program  through  coverage  of  their 
regular  employees,  they  are  coming 
to  feel  increasingly  that  they,  too, 
should  be  included,”  the  report 
stated. 

Ewing  said  that  1950  legislation 
had  resulted  in  only  10  per  cent  of 
people  who  earn  their  livings  from 
farming  getting  old-age  insurance 
coverage.  He  said  that  two  of  the 
three  major  farm  groups  had  asked 
that  farm  operators  be  brought  into 
the  program,  but  noted  that  Congress 
had  doubted  whether  these  people 
wanted  to  be  included.  “The  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  really  effective  in 
rural  areas  until  more  farm  people 
are  covered,”  the  report  argued,  and 
said  that  farmers  are  learning  about 
the  program  because  their  regular 
hands  are  covered  and  many  now 
want  the  coverage  for  themselves. 

Aside  from  farm  operators,  Ewing 
wants  to  see  more  farm  labor  cov¬ 
ered  through  a  lowering  of  the 
length-of-employment  qualifications. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  ap¬ 
pointed  an  advisory  committee  to 
consult  on  farm  labor  problems.  The 
Committee  consists  of  nine  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  CIO  and  nine  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  but  has 
no  members  representing  any  farm 
organization. 

At  its  first  meeting  last  week,  the 
advisory  comnjittee  asked  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  make  sure 
there  are  no  domestic  workers  avail¬ 
able  before  importing  any  foreign 
farm  hands,  and  suggested  public 
hearings  in  every  major  agricultural 
area  to  determine  how  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  be  hired  for  the  work  be¬ 
fore  agreeing  to  import  foreign  help. 
The  Committee  charged  that  too 
many  foreign  farm  workers  have 
been  brought  into  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years. 

Sjc  s|s  s|» 

New  price  administrator,  Ellis 
Arnall,  has  said  that  he  knows  the 
meat  industry  has  tough  problems 
under  price  controls  and  expresses 
his  willingness  to  talk  matters  over 
with  the  industry  whenever  they 
want.  But  he  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  will  not  consider  decontroll¬ 
ing  meat.  Arnall  put  over  these 
points  at  a  meeting  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  meat  wholesalers,  pro¬ 
cessors  and  peddlers  industries.  They 
told  him  that  the  regulations  did 
not  have  enough  flexibility  to  take 
care  of  difficult  price  situations  and 
cited  drops  in  prices  of  hides  and 
tallow  which  they  said  could  not  be 

made  up  by  higher  beef  prices. 
***** 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  employment  in  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  industry  has  been  rising 
slowly  in  recent  months  and  is  still 
expanding.  Defense  production,  not 
a  large  share  of  the  operations  of 
these  plants,  is  not  at  all  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  jobs,  according  to 
labor.  Strong  demand  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  better-than-expected 
steel  supplies  have  created  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  40  per  cent  of  report¬ 
ing  plants  said  they  were  having 
difficulty  in  January  in  finding  all 
the  workers  they  need. 

Harry  Lando 
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When  pigs  are  raised  on  the  new  synthetic  milk,  known  as  terralac,  they 
can  be  taken  from  their  mothers  within  48  hours.  Numerous  tests  with  this 
processed  milk  shore  that  pigs  so  fed  gain  faster  and  more  efficiently,  with 
much  less  mortality,  than  when  raised  on  sows.  Pigs  raised  on  this  arti¬ 
ficial  milk  may  be  handled  in  batteries,  as  shown  with  the  fronts  tempo¬ 
rarily  removed,  or  they  may  be  fed  and  handled  in  larger  pens  and  runways 
if  desired.  The  pigs  above,  only  one  week  old,  were  placed  in  these  batteries 

when  48  hours  old. 


Terralac 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council 
in  St.  Louis,  the  use  of  a  newly  pro¬ 
cessed  synthetic  milk  substitute  for 
sow’s  milk  was  rated  as  one  of  the 
most  important  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  year.  This  synthet¬ 
ic  milk  is  composed  of  dried  milk 
by-products,  fats,  vitamins,  minerals, 
and  terramycin.  The  work  with  this 
product,  known  as  terralac,  has  been 
conducted  by  a  recognized  drug  con¬ 
cern. 

The  use  of  this  synthetic  milk  per¬ 
mits  pigs  to  be  taken  from  their 
mothers  within  48  hours  after  being 
born,  instead  of  the  usual  weaning 
age  of  56  days.  Numerous  tests,  in¬ 
volving  several  thousand  pigs,  show 
that  when  pigs  are  fed  on  terralac 
there  is  much  less  mortality,  also 
that  they  have  averaged  weighing 
98  pounds  at  13  weeks  of  age,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  70 
pounds  for  litter  mate  pigs,  raised 
on  their  mothers,  at  the  same  age. 
Pigs  in  both  groups  were  weaned  at 
eight  weeks  of  age.  Another  big  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that,  when  the  sows  do 
not  have  to  nurse  a  litter  of  pigs, 
they  do  not  get  run  down  in  flesh 
and  condition.  They  can  therefore 
be  re-bred  on  their  first  or  second 
recurring  heat  period  and  thereby 
raise  three  litters  a  year  instead  of 
the  usual  two. 

On  cooperating  farms  testing  this 


for  Pigs 

synthetic  milk  under  practical  field 
conditions,  it  was  found  that  some 
sows  could  be  re-bred  as  soon  as 
three  days,  provided  their  pigs  were 
removed  within  48  hours.  Not  all 
sows  would  breed  as  soon,  nor  did 
all  of  them  conceive.  However, 
practically  all  of  them  were  re-bred 
and  conceived  sometime  within  31 
days  after  farrowing. 

Among  the  farmers  testing  this 
new  method  of  raising  pigs  was  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Weber,  Illinois  farm  woman, 
who  operates  a  360-acre  farm  of 
good  fertile  land.  She  has  found  the 
system  easy  to  operate,  less  work  and 
more  profitable  than  raising  pigs  on 
the  sows.  Mrs.  Weber  plans  to  raise 
about  800  pigs  this  year  from  the 
same  number  of  sows  that  formerly 
weaned  only  500  pigs.  She  has  found 
that  tending  to  pigs  raised  in  this 
manner  is  not  much  more  work  or 
bother  than  looking  after  the  same 
number  of  chicks,  and  that  the  re¬ 
turns  are  far  more  substantial. 

When  pigs  are  raised  on  this  new 
synthetic  milk,  it  also  solves  the 
problem  of  the  runt  pig  because  it 
soon  catches  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
litter.  This  milk  substitute  is  equally 
well  suited  for  raising  all  other  kinds 
of  young  animals.  On  the  average  it 
requires  12  pounds  of  the  synthetic 
milk,  at  35  cents  a  pound,  plus  needed 
supplementary  pig  starter  feed,  to 
bring  the  pigs  to  weaning  age. 

R.  W.  D. 


Dairy  Breeding  Troubles 

One  of  the  most  common  inquiries 
we  receive  is  about  various  kinds  of 
breeding  troubles  in  dairy  herds 
which  are  often  negative  to 
Brucellosis,  and  where  the  cows  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  premature  births  as 
well  as  difficulty  in  delivering  nor¬ 
mal  healthy  calves,  and  in  getting 
settled.  In  such  cases  competent 
veterinarians,  after  making  certain 
that  no  pathogenic  organisms  are  the 
causative  agents,  frequently  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  owner  supply  his 
cows  with  best  quality  alfalfa  hay 
which  has  been  grown  on  soils  of 
known  high  fertility.  Some  areas  in 
Ohio  are  noted  for  this  kind  of  hay; 
another  is  the  region  around  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  alfalfa  grown  on  the  limestone 
soils  of  most  of  these  Central  New 
York  farms  is  so  superior  in  quality 
that  dairy  farmers  there  have  for 
years  maintained  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion  by  feeding  about  20  per  cent  less 
grain  than  that  required  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  State.  This 


fact  is  attested  to  by  hundreds  of 
official  records  made  under  cow  test,- 
ing  association  supervision.  Proper 
seeding,  improvement  through  cor¬ 
rect  fertilizing,  and  pasture  rotation 
are  the  three  stepping  stones  for 
better  pastures  and  consequent  lower 
milk  production  costs;  plus  adequate 
shade,  salt  and  water  supplied  at 
all  times. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIR-TIGHT!  PRESSURE  TIGHT I 
ACID  RESISTANT! 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-47,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RITEWAY 


WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 


Entirely  different  In 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

ALSO  WOOD-BURNING  FURNACES  &  BOILERS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


riteway  products  company 


6-C  MMUSONBURG,  VlftfiUfiA 


r-SWEET-MOLASS-, 

A  highly  concentrated  molasses  in  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  over 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rich  in  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

SWEETALL  MEG  CO. 

Dept.  1950,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


vJinrL 


Keg  $6.00.  Government  Surplus. 
THOMSON’S  SURPLUS,  NEWINGTOh 


100  Lb. 
CONN. 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 

Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  end 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 
alongside  the  row.  Write  for  free  circular  K 


SO  6  SO  SEEDER  n^hVorkM 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 

Drill  only  $4.30 
with  Marker  $4.75 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.65 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$5.10 


RELIEVES  ciEy.A 

Farm-Animal  *  W 

DIARRHEA  SCOU-R-ENE 


Astringent  and  anfacid  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  non-infectious  diarrhea  in 
livestock  and  poultry.  (Particularly 
recommended  for  young  calves) 


14  ot.  cm,  $1.00  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
I  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-36 
X^438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN. 


Special  Introductory  Offer! 

Wyeth  New  Tribiotic  Ointment  for 
Mastitis 

Reg .  98c 

NOW  .  $8.40  dozen 

Send  orders  to  : 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  R,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


Pruning  Knife  Special 


$3.85  Postpaid. 


No.  7303  Budding  & 
Pruning  ICnige,  4%" 
long  2"  blades,  bone 
stag  handle(W't.3oz. ) 
Best  Quality.  Ask  for 
complete  catalog  No. 
27.  Bartlett  Mfg. 
Co.,  3022  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

842  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  —  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67c.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Fred 
mailing  bag.  ROBERTS,  Box  444-R,  Salem,  Mass. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 


Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Even  if  your  subscription  does  not  expire 
immediately  you  will  find  this  a  convenient  method 
of  having  the  time  extended  for  a  full  three  year 
period  from  the  present  expiration  date.  Do  it 
now  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office  . . . . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  MILK  WITH 


WALLS  OF  ICE! 


Sizes:  for  cooling  4  to  24  cans  a  day. 

The  Only  Front  Opening  Milk  Cooler 


with  these 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

|#  GLISTENING  WALLS  OF  ICE  -  with 
added  ice  reserve  in  bottom. 

J2,  TWO-WAY  WATER  DISTRIBUTION  - 
controlled  for  quick  cooling  of  milk 
and  rebuilding  of  ice. 

2,  STRICT  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL  - 
walls  of  ice  keep  your  milk  cold. 

4,  INSIDE  WALLS  AND  BOTTOM  PER- 
FECTLY  SMOOTH. 


25th  Anniversary  Line 

The  new  ESCO  Front  Opening  "ICY-WALL" 
Milk  Cooler  with  glistening  walls  of  ice  is 
the  boldest  idea  in  milk  cooling  in  years  .  .  . 
introduced  on  ESCO's  25th  Anniversary  after 
years  of  research  .  .  .  The  result  of  the 
same  practical  experience  and  "know  how" 
that  produced  the  famous  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA" 
Milk  Cooler. 

Make  sure  you  see  this  new  ESCO  Milk 
Cooler.  You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  at 
what  it  will  do  for  you. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ESCO  FARM  FREEZERS 


Mm 


Visit  your  Esco  Dealer  today  or  write 
us  for  free  descriptive  folder. 


1927-1952 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  sat  J. 


FAST  RELIEF! 

UDDER 

FLEX-O 

LINIMENT 

Counter-irritant  with  great  pene¬ 
trating  action.  Quickly  relieves 
udder  congestion  and  soreness. 

Clean  and  easy  to  apply. 

Big  16  oz.  bottle  only  $  I .  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


E  MONEY 


with  this 


FREE  , 
/  BOOK 


SELECTIVE  STAGE  JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Here  is  a  pressure  system  that  really  saves  you  money.  Longer 
Life  Jacuzzi  Selective  Stage  Jet  Pumps  deliver  water  from  depths 
to  300  feet,  yet  deliver  it  at  normal  tank  pressure.  No  special  high- 
pressure  tank  necessary.  No  time  out  for  servicing  or  repairs.  Get 
this  valuable  booklet  on  dependable  Jacuzzi  equip¬ 
ment— specify  your  pumping  requirements  on  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  ny-4 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system  name 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  address - 

□  Deep  well  turbine  city _ : _ 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  April  7,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  13, 
New  York. 

Live  Poultry —  Receipts  of  fowls 
heavy,  pullets"  and  caponettes  at 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
liberal.  Fryers  light.  Demand  good 
for  pullets,  caponettes  and  fowls; 
slow  for  fryers.  Market  firm  for 
fowls,  caponettes,  and  pullets.  Dull 
for  fryers. 

Prices  per  lb.:  Fowl  —  Black,  best 
fat  37-38  cents,  6-7  lbs.  35-36  cents; 
Leghorn,  few  27-28  cents.  Pullets  — 
Cross,  5  lbs.  and  up  54-56  cents,  4y2- 
5  lbs.  51  cents;  Rock,  5  lbs.  and  up 
55-56  cents.  Caponettes  —  Rock,  4- 
4%  lb.  best  47-49  cents,  mostly  49 
cents,  31/2-4  lbs.  42-43  cents;  Cross, 
4-4 Vo  lbs.  42-45  cents.  Turkeys  — 
Young  Hens,  Bronze  56  cents;  ord. 
48-50  cents.  Capons  —  Cross,  8-10 
lbs.  65  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Supplies 
of  vegetables  at  Washington  Street 
Wholesale  District  were  light  to 
moderate.  Trading  was  active. 
Potatoes  sold  at  ceiling  prices, 
onions  continued  strong.  Beets  — 
Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.,  topped  round 
and  long,  $1.25.  Carrots  —  bu.  bskt., 
topped  and  washed,  $1.50-2.00. 
Mushrooms  —  Hudson  Valley,  Medi¬ 
um  4  qt.  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25.  Onions  — 
Oswego-Elba  Sect.  Yellow  Globe  50 
lb.  sk.  $5.75-6.00,  small  to  medium 
$5.00-5.25;  Canastota  Sect.,  Yellow 
Flats,  50  lb.  sk.  $5.25-5.50;  Orange 
County,  Yellow  Flats,  50  lb.  sk. 
$5.50.  Parsnips  —  Long  Island,  Vz 
bu.  bskt.  $1.25-1.50.  Potatoes  — 
Maine,  Katahdins,  U.  S.  No.  1  size 
A,  50  lb.  sk.  $2.35-2.40. 

Apples  were  in  light  receipt.  Trad¬ 
ing  was  slow.  Market  firm  on  good 
quality  Delicious  and  McIntosh. 
Steady  on  others.  Most  quotations 
are  on  stock  showing  some  ripe. 
Apples  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  unless 
otherwise  indicated  —  Hudson 
Valley,  McIntosh,  eastern  box,  2V2 
in.  min.  $3.25-3.50;  Delicious,  3  in. 
min.  and  2 %  in.  min.,  $6.00;  Romes, 
3  in.  min.  $3.00-3.25;  2 V2  in.  min., 
$2.00;  Northern  Spy,  2V2  in.  min., 
$2.00-2.50;  Golden  Delicious,  2y2  in. 
up,  $4.50-5.00;  Lake  Champlain, 
McIntosh,  eastern  box,  2y2  in.  min., 
$3.25-3.50. 

Live  Rabbits  —  Receipts  light. 
Trading  active.  Market  stronger. 
Prices  per  _!b.:  40-45  cents;  poor, 
small  and  heavy  30-38  cents. 

Hay  Market  —  Two  and  three 
strand  wirebound  bales  per  ton: 
Timothy  (1951  crop)  No.  1  $40-43; 
No.  2  $32-38;  No.  3  $28-30. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  April  7,  1952: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  1,741;  Calves  — 
644;  Hogs —  1,589;  Sheep  —  670. 

Dry  Fed  Steers — Prime  $36-38.25; 
Choice  $34.50-36;  Good  $33-34.25; 
Medium  $31.50-33;  Common  $27-30. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$30-32;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medium 
$22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$28-29. 

Cows  —  Choice  $25.50-26.50;  Good 
$24.50-25.50;  Common  and  Medium 
$19.25-24.25;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$19.25-23.75;  Canners  $15.50-19. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $33-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs  $32.50- 
34;  Common  and  Medium  800-1050 
lbs.  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $40- 
41;  Medium  $30-35;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $15-25  . 

Sheep  —  Choice  Local  Spring 
Lambs  $30.50-31.50;  Medium  to  Good 
Lambs  $27-29;  Common  Lambs  $19- 
23;  Ewes  (all  weights)  $5.00-17. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $14- 
17;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$16-17;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $18-18.25;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.  $18-18.25;  Good  and  Choice 
220-250  lbs.  $17.25-17.75;  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.  $16-  16.50. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  April  4, 
1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  — 
Mediurty  grade  $22-25.  Slaughter 
cows  —  Good  grade  $23-25;  Medium 
$21.50-23.50;  Cutters  $19.50-21; 
Heavy  Canners  $17.50-19;  Light 
Canners  $16-17.  Slaughter  Bulls  — 
Good  grade  $27-29.40;  Medium  $25- 
27;  Common  $22-25. 

The  calf  market  was  generally 
steady  with  March  prices  with  the 
exception  of  last  week’s  $1.00  to 
$3.00  raise.  Demand  continues 
fairly  active.  Veals  were  generally 
scarce,  bobs  were  plentiful.  Prices 
per  head:  Choice  vealers  $90-120; 
Good  vealers  $75-86;  Medium  $65- 
74;  Common  and  culls  $50-65.  Bobs, 
over  85  lbs.  $21-40,  top  $49;  Bobs, 
60-85  lbs.,  $15.50-21;  Bobs  under  60 
lbs.,  $14  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm  to  slight¬ 
ly  weaker.  Demand  moderate,  sup¬ 
plies  increased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $16-18.20;  Heavy 
weights  $13.35-15.80;  Heavy  Sows 
$11.60-13.25;  Shoats  $12-20  each; 
small  pigs  $8.00-11  each. 


Business  Bits 

Control  of  Insects  —  A  new  ser¬ 
vice  bulletin  entitled,  “Insect  Control 
on  Crops,  Shrubs,  and  Trees  with 
Lindane,”  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Co.’s  Agricultural  Chemicals  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  bulletin  lists  in  chart  form 
the  host  plant,  insects  which  may  be 
controlled  with  lindane,  the  recom¬ 
mended  concentrations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  application.  The  instructions 
include  formulations  containing  one 
per  cent,  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
lindane,  which  is  a  highly  purified 
form  of  benzene  hexachloride  con¬ 
taining  at  least  99  per  cent  of  the 
active  gamma  isomer.  Information  is 
also  given  on  seed  treatment  for 
wireworm  control  with  a  wettable 
powder  containing  25  per  cent  lin¬ 
dane,  and  on  the  possible  use  of  lin¬ 
dane  in  transplanting  or  setting 
water,  for  cabbage  maggot  and  to¬ 
bacco  wireworm  control.  A  free  copy 
of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Pennsalt  Chemicals,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemicals  Dept.,  1000 
Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Power  Composting  —  A  booklet, 
“A  Little  Power  —  A  Lot  of  living,” 
has  recently  been  released  by  Roto- 
tiller,  Inc.  Among  the  subjects  dis¬ 


cussed  of  special  interest  and  value 
is  a  system  of  power  composting 
which  eliminates  the  drudgery  of 
hand-labor  in  this  operation;  also  a 
system  of  cultivating  that  controls 
weeds  without  interfering  with  the 
roots  of  the  crop  being  cultivated. 
There  are  discussions  of  how  to 
readily  dispose  of  garbage  with 
benefit  to  the  garden  soil,  as  well 
as  describing  various  mulching  inno¬ 
vations.  Good  tillage  practices  are 
likewise  considered. 

This  booklet  can  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  by  writing  to  Rototiller, 
Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Feeding  —  Success  in 
poultry  raising  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  proper  feeding  methods. 
More  study  has  probably  been  given 
to  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
poultry  than  to  that  of  any  other 
animal.  A  vast  amount  of  helpful 
information  in  reference  to  feeding 
methods  and  the  nutritional  demands 
of  poultry  will  be  found  in  a  25- 
page  booklet,  entitled  “The  Nutrition 
of  Poultry”  by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Titus. 
The  booklet  may  be  had  without 
charge  by  writing  to  Limestone 
Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton, 
New  Jersey. 
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for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  de¬ 
pendable  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — and  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ments!  ever  made!” 


I 

Craine  Inc.,  422  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 
hol-dem  electric  fencers 


FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
if***  round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
«utter  feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 


5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

or  your  moat 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  H 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  timi 
m* order  today f 


ngy  back.  Write  fo 
i  Hi-Llne  and  Batter; 


DEALERS  WANTED 


HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH  HANOVER,  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


s™  you,  . 


today 


'T 

V) 


i 


Write  for 
FREE 
O  literature 


ROTO  SALT 


liter 

Wr 


m 


Compressed  , 

10  lb.  Blocks  _ 
with  ^ 

TRACE  MINERALS^ 

Roto  Salt  Co.,  Box  R,  Union  Spring 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


treat 

HOOT  HOT! 


FLEX-O 

HOOFENE 


Special  formula  for  effective  treatment  of 
hoof  rot  and  lameness  (from  diseased  hoof) 
in  cattle  end  sheep  .  .  thrush  in  horses. 


Big  IB  oz.  bottle  only  $1.  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  19  —  Beef  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Sale,  New  York  State,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

April  19  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Corbett  Farm,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 

April  19  —  Holstein  Dispersal 
Sale,  Theodore  Farms,  Bedford,  N.  H. 

April  19  — •  Jersey  Merit  Sale, 
Meadowridge  Farm,  Ridgeway,  Mich. 

April  19  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  High  Spring  Farm,  Claysville, 
Penna. 

April  21  —  Brown  Swiss  Farm 
Sale,  Laurel  Ridge,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

April  22 — Holstein  Reduction  Sale, 
Henry  Deet  Farm,  Cherry  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

April  24  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Jj2nd  Special,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  26  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  New  Jersey  Breeders, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

April  26  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  16th  Northeastern, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  26  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  New  England  Invitational, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

April  29  —  Guernsey  Sire  Sale  and 
28th  New  England  Sale,  Consign¬ 
ments,  Springfield,  Mass. 

April  30  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Fifth  Annual  Twin  State,  S. 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

April  30  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Fifth  Wayne  County,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. 

April  30  -  May  1  —  Holstein  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  277th  Earlville,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Northeastern  Angus  Sale  in 
Ithaca  on  AjSril  26 

Every  section  of  NeW  York  State, 
as  well  as  several  nearby  States,  will 
be  represented  when  the  spotlight 
focuses  on  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Northeastern  Aberdeen  Angus  Sale 
in  Ithaca  on  Saturday,  April  26th.  As 
a  result  of  the  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  of  the  27  consignors  par¬ 
ticipating,  William  Landauer  of  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.,  sales  manager  of  the 
sale,  expects  to  present  the  best  bred 
group  of  cattle  seen  at  Ithaca  in 
years.  The  Selection  Committee  in- 
sure's  the  fact  that  the  sale  will  in¬ 
clude  only  well  bred  cattle,  whose 
progeny  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
future  Ithaca  sales. 

This  sale  has  been  planned  specifi¬ 
cally  to  offer  established,  as  well  as 
new,  breeders  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  bulls  and  females  of  correct 
type.  All  females  will  be  officially 
Bang’s  disease  vaccinated  with 
Strain  19. 

Strict  adherence  to  tradition  of 
careful  breeding  has  placed  Aber- 
deen-rAngus  cattle  in  their  present 
popular  and  profitable  position  in  the 
market. 

Annual  Ayrshire  Meeting 
on  May  2 

The  national  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn.,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  will  be  held  on  May  2  at 
the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Tours  are  planned  for  May  1  to 
the  U.S.D.A.  Station  at  Beltsville, 
with  an  evening  meal  served  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  For  those 
attending  ladies  who  prefer  it,  an 
historical  tour  of  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more  is  being  scheduled.  The  usual 
banquet  is  scheduled  for  6:30  p.  m., 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  tro¬ 
phies  and  awards,  and  a  program  of 
entertainment. 

Leading  Ayrshire  breeders  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  Grand  National 
Sales  to  be  held  on  Saturday,.  May 
3,  at  the  Fairgrounds  in  Timonium, 
Md.,  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel. 


KIND  JUST  HOPS  A  TRAIN  AND  NEVER 
SHOWS  UP  AGAIN/" 


Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 


PROTECTS  LIVESTOCK  FROM  INJURY— Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite  provides  a  safe,  slip- 
proof  surfacing  of  specially  prepared 
limestone.  Animals  are  less  "skittish” 
about  falling — eat  better,  produce  better. 
IMPROVES  FERTILIZER  VALUE  OF  MANURE — 
Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  rich  in  calcium, 
contains  trace  amounts  of  'manganese, 
copper,  iron  and  other  valuable  minerals. 


When  you  clean  runways,  the  mixture 
of  Barn  Calcite  and  manure  gives  you 
an  improved,  mineral-rich  fertilizer. 
MAKES  BARN  NEATER,  MORE  ATTRACTIVE— 
Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  a  clean,  white 
floor  surfacing  that  not  only  looks  better, 
but  is  more  pleasant  to  walk  on.  And 
this  safe,  practical  floor  surfacing  is  low 
in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  FREE  SAMPLE. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation 

of  America 

DEPT.  D058  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS 


Makers  of  Calcite  Crystals — the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry,  litfer-Kepe — for 
the  perfect  dry  poultry  litter,  and  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds.) 


CALF  SCOURS 


ACID  INDIGESTION 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads,  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  ... 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.00  at  .dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6.  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

DIRENE 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price,  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  53  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  b» 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  8.  PA. 


CURE  MASTITIS 

New  Tribiotic  Ointment  —  contains  100,000  Units 
Penicillin,  50  Mg  Streptomycin  plus  5000  Units 
Bacitracin  $9.50  Dozen  Wholesale  AUREOMYCIN 
OINTMENT  —  $6.25  Dozen  PENICILLIN  OINT¬ 
MENT  —  contains  150,000  units  penicillin  plus 
50  mg.  streptomycin  —  $5.95  Dozen. 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC. 
HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


20  CARLOAD  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
TWINE,  ROPE.  Quality  guaranteed.  Big  discount  to 
distributors,  wholesalers,  dealers,  hardware  jobbers, 
etc.  BOB  STONE, 

National  Twine  Distributors,  Chariton,  Iowa 


ilfAAl  ad AisfCDC  Have  your  wool  manufactured 
WOOL  GROWER)  into  lovely  blankets. 
Write  for  particulars  SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNiA. 


.• 


Fewer 
Flies. 
More 
Milk! 


Keep  your  cattle  free  of  biting  insects  . . . 
and  step  up  milk  production,  increase  beef 
poundage. 

Use  Sinclair  Stock  Spray.  It  contains 
PYRENONE'5’—  kills  stable  flies,  horse  flies, 
horn  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most 
flying  insects.  Highest  rating  “Grade  AA"  for 
Kill,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Use  it  also  as  space  spray  in  barns  and 
homes.  Works  fast  —  costs  little  . . .  Order 
now  for  future  delivery.  Phone  or  write  your 
Sinclair  Representative. 


SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 
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STERN  BROS 


Longevity  leghorns 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 


$2.00  to  $3.00  MORE 

IN  '52;  RAISE  STERN'S 

// 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN  CHICKS! 


"It  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets  That  Lay  Large  Eggs" 


Stern  Bros 


STERN  BROS'.  champion  Longevity  “Hen 
Chicks”  were  selected  at  random  from  the  same 
batches  that  are  ordinarily  sold  to  you.  This  is 
your  assurance  that  when  you  buy  STERN'S 
“Longevity  Leghorns”,  you  are  getting  the  mofet 
prolific  producers  of  large  size  eggs  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  American  laying  houses  today. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  CATALOG 
AND  FULL  INFORMATION! 


NOWHERE,  but  nowhere  today,  can  you  obtain  baby  chicks  that  will  de¬ 
velop  into  layers  of  larger  size  eggs  than  at  STERN  BROS.!  Here  is  the 
proof:  The  New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  recently  awarded  STERN 
BROS’.  “Longevity  Leghorns”  1st  Prize  for  hav¬ 
ing  produced  the  largest  size  eggs  for  six  straight 
years.  In  addition,  in  a  50-week  period  these 
healthy,  sturdy,  productive  birds  laid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  284  large,  white  eggs  of  unsurpassed 
interior  quality.  STERN  BROS,  swept  a  field  of 
more  than  60  competitive  breeders  to  win  honor. 


HEN"^ 
CHICKS  1 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD  i 

LEGHORN  J 


DEPEND  ON  STERN’S 
JERSEY  STRAIN 
MEAT  BIRDS’ 
a  You’ve  seen  ’em  all — now 
stop  taking  chances.  Switch 
to  STERN'S  Jersey  Strain 
of  New  Hampshires  and 
Rock  Hamp  Crosses.  Every¬ 
where  they  are  bringing 
greater  returns  as  the  finest 
in  “all-purpose”  meat  birds. 

STERN’S  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES  produce  a  terrific 
number  of  large  brown  eggs 
of  superior  interior  quality. 
They  market-out  as  plump, 
golden-c  o  I  o  r  e  d  premium 
‘heavies.’ 

STERN  S  ROCK  -  HAMP 
CROSSES  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves  for  livability, 
rapid  growth  and  quick 
feathering.  They  are  famous 
for  broiler  and  meat  profits. 


v 


The  Right  Start  for  Greater  Profits 

„  To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’ 
Chicks.  Our  progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the 
inherent  .abilities  to  live  and  produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 
RED-KOCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN-RED  Crosses,  and  R.  I.  REDS 
for  commercial  egg  production. 

EE  S-cSTK  br°‘1”  r“sm  ■‘n‘1 


MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for 

information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


BABCOCK  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


O.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 


HARC0  Orchard 
REDS,  RED  ROCKS 

Contest  winning 
strains  at  reduced 
prices  May  1  to 
July  1.  High  lay¬ 
ing  house  liva¬ 
bility  —  satisfied 
customers  since 
1915.  Write  or 
phone  for  FREE 
folder  &  PRICES. 
RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


tom 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  berG'Gd  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200.000  bij 


10  EXTRA 

with  each  100 


fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery. 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prlcgjx, 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  **■ 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  X) 
Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps,  J- 

Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks . ) 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns  &. 

Austra-Whites . 

Brown  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &.  Buff 

Minorcas,  Anconas . 

Light  Brahmas,  White  &  Black  Gi; 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps, 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons] 


Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery. 

PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$10.95  $14.90 


Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON’ 


11.95  15.90 


$11.90 

12.90 


11.95  26.00  3.50 


giants,  r 
s.  S.  L.  \ 
ngtons  ) 


12.95  28.00 


4.00 


13.95  16.90  15.00 


MT»  HEALTHY  HATCHERiES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


90  Per  100 

’©•YW  Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run.  No 
Leghorns.  Ho  Extra  Chicks, 


*9.90 


Per  100 


The  BUY  for  1952. ..WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


fU.  S.  APPROVED 
|  Pullorum-Passed 

Breeders  Vaccinated^ 
for  Newcastle 


% 


Every  Chick  Backed 
by  42  Years  of  Rigid 
Flock  improvement/ 

I  ORDER  TODAY 

\  From  This  Ad  or, 
‘Price  List] 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have  _  . 

built  up  the'profit  producing  ability .  Prices  per  100 

of  WOLF  CHICKS,  7  Popular  Breeds.. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets...... 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels.. 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks.. 

Pullets  of  above  breeds.., 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds. 

Jersey  White  Giants . 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Cockerels  from  Specialty 
Breeders.  ONLY  31.00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two- week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


”AAA” 

Special 

Spec.  Mating 

•  Mating 

Mating 

2  Wks.  Old 

$16.00 

$22.00 

30.00 

37.00 

....  2.50 

3.00 

...  15.00 

16.00 

22.00 

22.00 

28.50 

12.00 

18.00 

16.50 

22.50 

19.50 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept.  5,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Crossbred  Pullets  Are 
Broody 

My  crossbred,  sex-linked  pullets 
are  going  broody,  some  worse  than 
others.  What  should  I  do  about  this? 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  M. 

Brooding  trouble  is  more  common 
with  crossbreds  than  with  pure 
strains  of  fowl.  It  is  not  too  surpris¬ 
ing  that  you  are  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  with  your  sex-linked  pullets 
going  broody.  The  trouble  is  more 
likely  to  be  noted  in  crossbreds  than 
in  purebreds;  because  the  tendency 
to  set  is  controlled  by  inherited  fac¬ 
tors  that  complement  each  other.  One 
breed  may  supply  one  of  the  com¬ 
plementing  factors  and  the  other 
breed  the  second  so  that,  when  the 
two  breeds  are  crossed,  the  offspring 
will  show  a  pronounced  desire  to 
set. 

Your  best  control  measure  is  to 
remove  a  bird  just  as  soon  as  she 
shows  an  indication  of  wanting  to 
set,  placing  her  in  a  crate  or  battery 
with  slat  bottoms.  Feed  her  normal¬ 
ly,  grain  and  mash  in  equal  parts, 
and  see  that  she  has  the  amount  of 
artificial  light  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed.  After  one  week  return 
her  to  the  pen.  If  the  setting  con¬ 
tinues,  remove  her  again.  Placing  a 
band  on  the  leg  of  such  broody  birds 
enables  you  to  identify  them  later. 
In  all  probability,  you  will  note  that 
some  of  the  birds  will  exhibit  this 
tendency  several  times  during  the 
year.  Such  individuals  should  be 
sold  in  March  or  April  when  fowls 
are  highest  in  price  and  eggs  are 
cheap,  because  the  desire  to  set  may 
be  even  more  intensified  in  the  late 
Spring  or  early  Summer,  with  the 
result  that  summer  egg  production 
will  not  be  satisfactory. 


Leg  Weakness  ^ 

Is  there  more  than  one  kind  or 
cause  of  so-called  leg  weakness  in 
growing  chickens.  If  so,  please  discuss 
them  to  some  extent,  and  how  they 
may  be  overcome.  Mine  were  so 
troubled;  I  gave  them  some  cod  liver 
oil  and  they  got  better  immediately. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  s. 

y 

Leg  weakness  in  growing  chickens 
may  be  due  to  several  factors,  one 
of  which  could  be  an  absence  of 
vitamin  D.  Apparently  your  chicks 
were  lacking  in  this  respect  because, 
with  the  addition  of  cod  liver  oil, 
there  was  an  immediate  improve¬ 
ment;  this  would  be  quite  typical  of 
chicks  suffering  from  a  vitamin  D 
deficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  so-called  range 
paralysis,  which  results  in  leg  weak¬ 
ness  is  in  an  entirely  different  cate¬ 
gory.  Cod  liver  oil  will  not  be  of 
any  benefit  to  chickens  if  they  are 
infected  with  the  organism  that 
causes  range  paralysis,  as  this  is  a 
bacterial  disease. 

There  is  another  type  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  or  paralysis  if  you  want  to  call 
it  that,  which  appears  from  a  ribo¬ 
flavin  deficency.  This  is  cured  imme¬ 
diately  when  the  needed  riboflavin  is 
supplied;  but  the  addition  of  ribo¬ 
flavin  to  a  diet  will  be  of  no  benefit 
if  the  chicks  actually  are  suffering 
from  either  a  vitamin  D  or  a  range 
paralysis  type  of  infection. 


Ducklings  Did  Not  Hatch 

A  hatching  of  duck  eggs  in  my 
incubator  has  resulted  in  the  duck¬ 
lings  failing  to  hatch,  although  they 
were  practically  mature  in  their 
shells.  Can  you  tell  me  the  possible 
reason?  Mrs.  t.  m. 

The  fact  that  the  ducklings  that 
failed  to  hatch  were  practically  ma¬ 
ture,  but  did  not  break  or  get  out 
of  the  shell,  would  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  conditions  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  were  not  as  they  should  have 
been.  The  trouble  was  probably  with 
the  operation  of  the  incubator 
rather  than  in  the  feeding  or  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  stock.  Improper  care  of 
hatching  eggs  before  setting,  or  im¬ 
proper  feeding  or  breeding  of  the 
adult  stock,  usually  results  in  losses 
early  in  the  period  of  incubation. 
When  losses  occur  at  about  hatching 
time,  the  trouble  usually  is  with  the 
conditions  existing  during  incuba¬ 
tion. 


Make 

tyieat  jtlayenA- 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds— Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 


Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 


LIGHT 

COLORED 

HAMPS 

BRED  FOR 


FOR  COMMERCIAL 
EGG  PRODUCERS 
Savage  Strain  Hamps 


FOR  PRODUCERS  OF 
BROILER  HATCHING 
EGGS 

Savage  Hamp  Hen  Cross 


A  real  money  making 
strain  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Heavy  persist¬ 
ent  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs;  free  from 
broodiness  —  outstand¬ 
ing  for  low  laying 
house  mortality — 
apparently  free 
from  leukosis.  Fast 
rowing,  early 
eatbering  and 
sexual  maturity. 


FOR  BROILER  GROWERS 
Savage 

Broiler  Bred  Chicks 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

with  PROOF  that  these  are  real  money  makers. 

Pullorum  Clean  •  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


SAVAGE  /fa RMS 
tiatcheru 

Dept.  R  _  Doylesfowm/Penna. 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 


ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS! 

•  Yes,  ask  the  man  who  knows! 
The  flockowner  will  tell  you  that 
Christie’s  Spizzerinktum  New 
Hampshires  possess  such  desirable 
characteristics  as  light  under¬ 
color,  high  livability  and  low  layer 
mortality.  The  hatcheryman  will  point 
out  that  Christie’s  means  exceptional¬ 
ly  high  hatchability  of  sturdy  chicks. 


and  an  uninterupted  sellers'  market.  To  the  grow¬ 
er,  “Spizzerinktum  quality”  bespeaks  stiff  resis¬ 
tance  to  diseases  because  of  inherited  vigor  and 
vitality  .  .  .  complete  feathering  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  .  .uniformity  of  growth  and  excellent  feed 
conversion.  Each  will  say  “the  quality  of  Christie  s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  writes  its  own 
testimonial.”  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  fur  open  dates  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  0.  D 
Plus  Postage 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorn 
Bar.  &  White  Rocks.. 

N.  II.  &  R.  I.  Reds. 

Rd-Rk  &  Rk-Rd  Cross. 

Live  del.  or  replacement  guar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

TH0MPS0NT0WN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


KS 

PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 

Unsexed  Pullets- 

— Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.  .  $  13.00 

$26.00 

$  3.00 

..  14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

..  14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

..  14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

SHELLENBERGER’S  Le»ens 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C. M.Sheilenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield, Pa. 
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TOPS ... 

for  Meat  or  Eggs 

Here  is  the  ideal  all-purpose  bird  .  .  .  bred  for 
superior  performance  in  either  meat  or  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Proven  on  hundreds  of  customers’  farms. 
Some  of  their  reports  are  —  "5%  lb.  at  12 
weeks”.  .  .  "Laying  70%  at  5%  months”.  .  . 
”211  egg  flock  average"  .  .  .  “Easy  to  dress  — 
no  dark  pin-feathers.” 


Don’t  gamble  with  your 
chick  investment  —  get 
proven  quality  in, 
Tolman's  White  Rocks. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 


this  great  meat 
egg  strain  this 
Order  Early !  Get 
folder  and  reason- 
prices  —  write. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


jostPH  tolman  Mr- 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA -LEGHORNS  and 
LARGE  TYPE  SUPER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  spark  of  high 
egg  production  fromi 
these  Famous  egg 
breeds.  Also  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  Gray- 
Leghorn  Cross,  Wh. 

Rocks.  Priced  right. 

U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Free  catalog! 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  5A  Zeeland,  Mich. 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HEAVY  BREEDS  4 
to  8  weeks  old  R.O.P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
—W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.* 


BLACK  GIANTS 


Get  REAL  Jersey  Giant  Chicks.  Buy  from 
I  fl  T the  neighborhood  where  they  were 
f  |J  1 originally  developed  and  have  been  kept 
true  to  their  great  size  and  beauty. 
Black  Giant  folder  free  on  request. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER,  Box  3,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatehery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.,  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rooks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  '5-0„0/^0^)0  '°’,09 

Assorted  .  l0.00(St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD^PENNSYLVANIA 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Bl.  Min. 
&  Crosses.  Write  for  full  details  and  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
BOX  49,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  31st  Year  Proven  Qualify 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad"  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks,  Barred  Recks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


Our  30th  year  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  N.H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Cross. 
Carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  guar. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA, 

JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 

U.S. R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  —  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  _ RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 
breed.  Catalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested— New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  Need  Plenty  of 
Feeder  Space 

With  all  that  is  said  about  pro¬ 
viding  floor  space  for  growing  chicks 
and  the  disadvantages  of  crowding, 
it  is  not  always  recognized  that  in¬ 
sufficient  feeding  space  is  likewise 
dangerous  and  often  some  harm  is 
done  before  the  operator  realizes  that 
more  space  should  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  needs  of  the  chicks  in¬ 
crease  very  rapidly  during  the  first 
few  weeks  and  additional  hopper 
space  as  well  as  more  house  room 
must  be  supplied.  There  should  be  no 
piling  up  and  wild  scrambles  at  the 
feeders,  or  waiting  for  “second  table” 
if  healthy,  vigorous  birds  are  to  be 
grown. 

While  it  probably  is  a  good  thing 
to  permit  mash  boxes  to  go  empty  for 
brief  periods  now  and  then,  feed 
should  be  replenished  frequently 
enough  so  that  chicks  do  not,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  de¬ 
velop  vicious  habits.  Doubtless  many 
chicks  found  to  be  eating  litter  have 
been  driven  to  it  because  they  could 
not  get  at  the  feed  boxes.  Weaker 
chicks  are  crowded  or  driven  away 
by  the  stronger  ones.  The  nagging 
and  fighting  thus  developed  are  one 
cause  of  cannibalism  which  may  per¬ 
sist  after  the  cause  is  corrected. 

In  providing  feeding  space  for 
chicks,  do  not  be  guided  solely  by 
specifications  and  rules.  Observe 
whether  there  is  serious  crowding 
when  fresh  feed  is  supplied.  Chicks 
should  not  have  to  eat  three  deep 
at  the  hoppers.  Especially  during 
periods  when  all-mash  is  fed,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  chicks  need  long¬ 
er  to  eat  their  fill  than  when  hard 
grains  or  scratch  is  fed.  See  that 
there  is  sufficient  space  for  any  chick 
to  eat  at  any  time. 

For  the  first  few  days,  new  cup 
flats  laid  on  the  floor  make  very 
satisfactory  feeders.  Some  poultry- 
men  use  newspapers,  turned  daily, 
with  good  results  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days.  Supply  feed  sparingly, 
in  quantity  so  that  it  will  not  be 
scratched  off  into  the  floor  litter. 
Later,  shallow  boxes  or  feeders  with 
wire  guards  or  reels  are  advised  to 
prevent  chicks  getting  into  or  foul¬ 
ing  the  feed  and  to  prevent  chicks 
picking  or  scratching  feed  out  of  the 
hopper.  After  chicks  are  several 
weeks  old,  still  larger  boxes  or 
troughs  four  or  five  inches  deep  will 
hold  feed  sufficient  to  cut  down  labor 
in  feeding.  Wire-covered  stands  or 
platforms  are  very  desirable  when 
coccidiosis  is  likely  to  be  a  problem, 
since  the  spilled  and  wasted  feed, 
contaminated  by  droppings,  falls 
through  the  wire  and  is  out  of  reach 
of  the  chicks.  D.  H.  Horton 


Digestive  Troubles 

I  am  having  some  digestive  trouble 
in  my  flock  of  pullets.  Have  been 
feeding  sour  skimmilk  along  with 
their  regular  laying  mash.  Some  of 
them  also  have  enlarged  crops. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  a. 

The  digestive  trouble  in  your  flock 
may  be  the  result  of  feeding  the 
milk  along  with  regular  layer  mash. 
When  one  has  sufficient  milk  to  give 
the  birds  all  they  want,  such  as  in 
your  case,  „then  the  mash  should 
either  be  fed  dry  or  omitted  en¬ 
tirely.  However,  taking  away  the 
mash  may  not  be  entirely  the  an¬ 
swer. ’I  would  recommend,  first,  that 
you  stop  the  milk  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  see  if  the  birds  improve; 
or  take  away  the  mash  for  half  the 
day,  instead  of  feeding  it  both  night 
and  morning,  if  you  would  rather 
continue  the  milk.  One  or  the  other 
should  be  reduced,  according  to  their 
response. 

The  enlarged  crop  condition  gener¬ 
ally  results  from  eating  litter  or 
other  such  coarse  material.  Birds 
with  enlarged  crops  may  also  de¬ 
velop  digestive  trouble,  which  could 
be  the  cause  in  your  case,  especially 
along  with  the  feeding  of  both  mash 
and  milk. 


“Why  worry  about  tomorrow,  when 
it  really  doesn’t  matter.  Let’s  face 
it  men,  we  might  as  well,  we’ll  wind 
up  on  a  platter!” 


Only  Now  can  .12*  in  feed 
produce  $10  in  Extra  Eggs! 


That’s  why  l//e-SpM  Nutrition  pays 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Name 


Address. 


And  it  takes  only  about  120  worth  of 
Pratts  Starter,  per  chick,  to  do  the  job. 

Never  again  will  so  little  feed  be  able 
to  produce  so  much  extra  profit.  But . . . 
it  must  be  fed  now.  Tomorrow  may  be 
too  late. 

So  don’t  take  chances.  Put  your 
birds  on  Pratts  “Life-Span”  Nutrition 
Program.  A  higher  level  of  nutrition 
throughout  the  “Life-Span”  of  the  flock 
is  a  deliberate  Pratt  policy.  Such  top 
level  feeding  shows  up  in  lower  mortal¬ 
ity  .  .  .  greater  disease  resistance  .  .  . 
full  vigorous  health. 

Birds  eat  less  of  richer  feeds  like 
Pratts.  They  get  more  food  value  from 
what  they  do  eat.  And  Pratts  power- 
packed  nutrition  will  save  the  birds 
capable  of  helping  your  flock  produce  a 
life-time  of  high  profits  for  you. 

Ask  for  Pratts  Chick  Starter.  It’s 
worth  its  weight  in  extra  eggs. 


City- 


JState- 


Massachusetts  research  shows:  — 
the  chicks  capable  of  laying  over 
$10.  worth  of  eggs,  suffer  the 
highest  infant  mortality.  255  egg 
families  had  4  times  the  death 
loss  of  less  productive  birds. 

Many  such  birds  could  be  saved 
with  “ purposely  made  richer ” 
Starter. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  CS-23 
130  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy 
of  The  Start  for  a  Life-time 
of  High  Profits. 


fhapman 


QooJL  fttofoiti 


(  Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 

C  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
f  chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

C*  N.Y.  — U.S.  APPROVED  — 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
_  RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
!■  Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 

C  CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

J  244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


^  Bring  in  the 
Profits' 


ORDER  NOW!  Start  with  Hawley  better-bred  chicks 
and  you’ll  get  MORE  EGGS.  LARGER  EGGS,  at 
LOWEST  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Customers  expect 
and  get  flock  averages  of  200  eggs  per  bird  and 
more  —  don’t  you  be  satisfied  with  less. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

We  also  offer  RED-ROCK  Cross  and  GRAY- 
LEGHORN  (White  Egg)  Cross.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  today. 

HAWLEY  POU LTRY^F A R M 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-D  BATAVIA,lNEW  YORK 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


CORN1SH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests; 
breaking  8ales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains-  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too— 
HEN^  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE; 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  0-3.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 
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NORTHWESTERS 

1.  Are  sold  at  many 
large  Super  Mar¬ 
kets  as  “Pheasan- 
ettes”  at  10c  -15c 
per  pound  over  or¬ 
dinary  poultry. 

2.  Are  grown  by  large 
growers  who  ap¬ 
preciate  their  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid 
growth,  excellent 
feed  conversion,  and 
remarkable  resis¬ 
tance  to  disease,  es¬ 
pecially  colds,  bron¬ 
chitis  and  other  res¬ 
piratory  infections. 

3.  Are  grown  by  the 
small  growers  who 
want  the  best  for 
themselves.  These 
barrel-  breasted 
beauties,  besides 
giving  you  more 

edible  meat  per  pound,  are  best  known 
for  their  wonderful  flavor. 

WHY  NOT  RAISE  SOME  YOURSELF? 

Write  for  New  Low  Prices  on  These 
Wonderful  Chicks. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Dover  Farms 


BOX  “R”, 


TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

- — lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

Cft£c  A  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow— live 
^C»Tv*  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1N)  Hampton.  Conn. 


-  GOSLINGS  —  DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  - 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  on  Request.  ADAM  KiELB, 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  from  our  purebred  quality  Emden.  Tou¬ 
louse  and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake 
Goose  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


GEESE  —  GOSLINGS  or  BREEDERS.  Pilgrim 
(sex  linked)  and  Emden.  DEEPWOOD  FARMS, 

P.  0.  BOX  540,  MANCHESTER,  VERMONT 


-  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  - 

SI. 55  each  in  lots  of  16  to  100.  Live  arrival  guaran- 
teed.  SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

GEESE  —  Pure  White  Embden,  Eggs,  Goslings, 
Started  Goslings  and  Breeders  Still  Available. 
DALHOFF  GOOSE  RANCH,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


GOSLINGS  —  EMDEN  —  TOULOUSE 
ALSO  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS 
DR-  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


PILGRIM  GEESE,  SEX-LINKED 


BETH-HONE  FARM,  Bethany  Rd.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  Free  Infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


April  19,  1952 


Poultrymen  have  been  rearing 
pullets  on  range  for  years.  It  is  a 
common  belief  among  them  that  the 
chicks  should  be  brought  out  of  the 
brooder  house  just  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  More  recently  there  has  been 
a  trend  toward  keeping  the  chicks  in 
the  house  until  they  are  at  least 
eight  weeks  old.  This,  nevertheless, 
in  no  way  reflects  on  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  getting  them  out  on  range 
as  soon  as  it  is  feasible  after  that 
age. 

The  development  of  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  chicks  in  the  brooder 
house  longer  than  formerly  has  come 
about  mainly  because  chicks  now 
are  being  hatched  earlier.  It  is  just 
not  practical  to  let  the  chicks  run 
out  of  the  house  when  they  are 
hatched  in  January  or  February. 
When  weather  conditions  permit,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  chicks  out¬ 
doors  so  they  can  get  the  advantages 
that  are  possible  under  good  range 
conditions. 

What  Are  “Good  Range  Conditions?” 

One  should  have  a  good  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  good  range  con¬ 
ditions,  otherwise  it  might  be  better 
to  keep  the  chicks  in  the  house  all 
the  time  and  rear  them  in  confine¬ 
ment.  First,  and  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  having  a  good 
range,  is  to  see  that  the  type  of 
range  grass  is  one  that  will  be  pala¬ 
table  to  the  birds,  one  that  they  will 
eat  avidly  at  all  times.  Blue  grass 
and  timothy,  if  allowed  to  grow 
without  being  cut,  will  soon  be  utter¬ 
ly  useless  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
growing  chickens  on  range.  However, 
if  these  grasses  are  cut  whenever 
they  get  six  oij  eight  inches  high,  so 
that  new  growth  always  is  develop¬ 
ing,  they  will  make  excellent 
pastures. 

Ladino  clover  has  come  to  the  fore 
recently  because  its  leaves  make 
suitable  pasture  for  chickens  at  al¬ 
most  any  time  of  the  year.  In  fact, 
some  studies  we  made  at  Rutgers 
University  have  shown  that,  even  if 
ladino  clover  was  not  mowed  during 
the  summer  months,  it  would  still  be 
satisfactory  for  a  range.  The  only 
difficulty  we  found  with  it  was  that 
the  chickens  trampled  down  a  lot  of 
the  clover  as  it  grew,  and  there  was 
a  tendency  for  it  to  mat  on  the 
ground  which  is  not  good  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  pasture, 
as  the  clover  will  tend  to  die  out 
under  such  conditions.  Mowing  la¬ 
dino  clover  two  or  three  times  a  year 
will  keep  it  absolutely  perfect. 

We  have  used  clover  range  that  was 
mowed  twice  during  the  Summer  of 
1951  and  yet  was  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition  on  August  24  when  the  early 
hatched  pullets  were  removed  from 
the  range  and  housed.  Such  a  pasture 
will  last  for  years.  One  iriight  get  the 
idea  that  not  very  many  birds  were 
using  the  pasture  illustrated,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  birds  were  ranging 
on  that  area  at  the  rate  of  800  to 
the  acre,  more  than  generally  are 
found  on  most  ranges.  Ladino  clover 
properly  taken  care  of  will  ac¬ 
commodate  more  birds  per  acre  than 
any  other  pasture  crop  that  can  be 
used. 


A  Feeding  Schedule 

With  the  first  essential  of  a  good 
pasture  well  established,  that  is,  to 
have  it  seeded  with  a  forage  crop 
suitable  for  chickens,  it  is  then  possi¬ 
ble  to  go  ahead  and  develop  a  feed¬ 
ing  schedule  that  will  rear  the  pul¬ 
lets  successfully  and  at  lower  cost. 
After  they  are  eight  weeks  old, 
pullets  4hat  have  access  to  a  good 
pasture  definitely  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  amount  of  mash  they 
receive  every  day;  three  pounds  of 
mash  for  every  hundred  birds  is 
sufficient. 

In  order  to  utilize  this  part  of  their 
diet  to  best  advantage,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  feed  the  mash  in  pellet  form 
rather  than  as  dry  mash.  When 
pellets  are  used,  there  is  little  waste 
as  they  can  be  scattered  on  the 
ground  every  morning  in  a  definite 
amount.  Not  only  does  this  save  the 
expense  of  having  feed  hoppers,  but 
it  also  eliminates  the  need  for  mov¬ 
ing  the  hoppers  around  when  the 
range  has  to  be  mowed.  If  the  pellets 
are  scattered  in  different  areas  every 
morning  it  avoids  the  development 
of  bare  spots  on  the  range.  One  sees 
them  on  a  good  many  poultry  ranges. 

When  the  mash  is  thus  restricted, 
the  birds  are  forced  to  consume  a 
greater  amount  of  grass  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  appetites.  Later  in  the 
day,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
owner,  the  grain  can  be  fed.  The 
birds  should  be  allowed  to  have  all 
the  grain  they  want.  This  will  vary 
from  five  or  six  pounds  per  100  birds 
when  they  are  younger  to  16  or  18 
pounds  a  day  when  they  approach 
maturity.  A  full  feeding  of  grain  in 
the  late  afternoon  is  desirable  for 
birds  of  any  age.  If  one  wants  to 
economize  on  feed  while  the  birds 
are  on  range,  it  should  be  done  on 
the  mash  portion  of  the  diet  and  not 
on  the  grain.  Even  supplying  oats 
all  day  in  hoppers  (this  is  done  in 
a  good  many  cases)  will  not  interfere 
greatly  with  the  use  of  the  range  be¬ 
cause  the  birds  will  eat  the  green 
feed  even  though  they  have  all  the 
oats  they  want,  but  only  if  the  mash 
is  restricted.  Continuous  access  to 
mash  is  not  desirable  when  a  good 
range  is  available,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  one  wants  to  get  the 
greatest  economic  value  from  the 
range. 

While  it  is  well  to  consider 
economy  when  rearing  pullets,  it 
never  should  be  carried  so  far  that 
it  injures  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  birds.  That  is  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  pullet  rearing  program 
that  must  be  based  on  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience.  Certainly  if  the 
pasture  conditions  are  not  up  to 
normal  because  of  poor  grasses,  poor 
management,  dry  weather,  or  over¬ 
crowding  the  range,  then  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  restrict  the  mash 
portion  "bf  the  diet.  Pullets  on  poor 
pasture  should  have  mash  constantly 
available  along  with  the  grain.' 

Growing  pullets  must  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  vitamins  found  in 
green  feed  or  supplied  in  the  mash; 
the  grains  in  themselves  are  deficient 
in  these  essential  vitamins  and  the 
poultryman  who  wants  "to  rear  good 
pullets  must  work  out  his  own  plan. 

C.  S.  Platt 


IT  PAYS- 


Why  jeopardize  the  egg  laying  capacity  of  your  future  flock 
by  maintenance  feeding?  Proper  feeding  conditions  growing 
birds  for  future  production  —  conditioning  based  on  balanced, 
productive  nutrition  that  develops  strong,  healthy,  full  sized 

pullets  ready  for  the  laying  house. 

Lay  or  Bust  Growing  Feed  is  nutri¬ 
tionally  balanced  to  promote  the 
type  of  growth  desired  by  successful 
poultrymen  everywhere.  In  addition, 
these  feeds  offer  the  extras  in  nutri¬ 
tion  —  the  extras  so  important  in 
building  up  "egg  laying  reserve 

Use  Lay  or  Bust  Growing  Feeds  to 
develop  pullets  for  full  capacity 
production. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


EMBDEN  GEESE 

THE  BIG  WHITES 

GEESE,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS.  Send  for  Circular. 
JAMES  POULTRY  FARM,  ALMONT,  PENNA. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Trio  $25.  Shipped  two 
weeks  old.  (Member  American  Waterfowl  Assn.) 
ECHO  GLEN  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  NINEVEH,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GEESE.  EGGS  and  GOSLINGS  in  season 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  —  FREE  PAMPHLET 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

587  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3.  N.  Y. 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAMS,  show  stock.  $10  per 
trio.  F.  R.  SCHAFER,  SUMERDUCK,  VIRGINIA 


Light  range  shelters,  such  as  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page, 
are  most  satisfactory  because  they  can  be  easily  moved.  Detachable  panels 
or  canvas  may  be  used  on  the  sides  if  desired.  For  straight-run  chicks  it  is 
best  to  have  the  perches  placed  froyn  front  to  rear  of  the  door,  in  order  to 
remove  the  pullets  more  easily  when  it  is  time  to  separate  them  from 

the  cockerels. 
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nNE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM 
PLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran- 
♦ppd  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds— U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites— Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White- 
Holiands  Sexed  poblts  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  Information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND  MICHIGAN 


26  Years  of  Hatching 
MONEY  MAKING 
BROAD  BREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  STRAINS 

v  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ALSO 

Beltsville  Small  White  Poults 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


LINE^VI  LIE 


POULTS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 

BOX  14.  .  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


FAMOUS 

BROADBREASTS 

Fast  growing,  rugged 
poults  from  the  "Grand 
Champion"  strain,  Con¬ 
necticut's  finest  flock. 
Send  for  catalog. 

llltOOKSlIlE  FARMS 

AMITY  ROAD,  |33J30 *  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

iiciaiii’s 


Lukas 


U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Poults 


Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  Wh.  Hollands 
(many  of  our  Wh.  Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh 
18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults, 
Nebraskan  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

PARAMUS  RD.,  PARAMUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


Broadtoreasted. 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  duality. 1 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  1 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  , 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
„  Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM.  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS 


— - -  STATE  OF  MAINE  POULTS  - 

_  Write  for  Prices  and  Folder 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
B.  Bronze,  Jersey  Buffs  and  Nebraskan  Limited 
RALPH  SANBORN,  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 


„  “ROSEMARSHI”  strain 

Real  BROAD  BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLAND 
poults  approved  pullorum  clean.  Also  U.S.D.A. 
whites,  12,000  weekly  Write  or  visit  — 
wu.,  WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM, 

WHITMAN  I,  MASS.  Telephone  676-677 


SUPERIOR  BODY  TYPE  —  OLDEST  BREEDER 
.c  ENGLAND  Offers  you  the  body  type  you 

Should  expect  in  BELTSVILLE  WHITES.  Many 
sood  dates  still  open,  for  day  old  and  started. 

Pullorum  Clean  Sixth  Year. 

UrD„„  MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND 
HEBRON,  MAINE  Telephone  16-2 


DAY  OLD  TURKEY  POULTS 


p  vjlu  i  u  n  i\t  i  r  u  u  l  i  o  . .  ■■  ■  ■  — 

rurebred  B.B,  Bronze  $70  per  IOO.  Beltsville  White 
an*13..1'  Pullorum  clean.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
«UAM  KIELB,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y 


News  From  New  Jersey 

E.  Komisar  and  Sons  of  Ringoes, 
Hunterdon  County,  are  doing  what 
many  farmers  should  do  to  lower 
construction  costs  these  days — name¬ 
ly,  using  the  farm  woodlot  as  a 
source  of  building  material.  Approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  board  feet  of  farming 
material,  mostly  oak,  was  recently 
marked.  The  Komisars  have  a  chain 
saw  and  have  recently  purchased  a 
saw  mill  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
saw  out  their  own  lumber  with  a 
minimum  of  handling  and  expense. 
The  lumber  will  be  stacked  accord¬ 
ing  to  Extension  recommendations 
for  curing  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
by  midsummer.  Many  of  the  farms 
of  the  county  are  like  the  Komisars’ 
and  have  a  woodlot  which  will  be 
more  productive  of  good  timber  in 
years  to  come  if  a  selective  cutting 
is  made  at  the  present  time.  In  tak¬ 
ing  out  trees  for  timber,  the  Komisars 
are  also  taking  out  certain  weed  trees 
such  as  beech  which  compete  with 
the  better  species;  these  will  be 
chopped  up  for  fuel  wood.  The 
Komisars  are  using  wood  to  replace 
coal  in  their  house  heating  steam 
boilers.  The  chain  saw  makes  short 
work  of  preparing  fuel  wood.  The 
Extension  Service  has  leaflets  on 
species  of  trees  in  the  woodlot  and 
their  particular  adaptability  for 
building  of  fence  posts;  also  a 
mimeographed  leaflet  on  stacking 
lumber  for  air  drying. 


The  past  Winter  may  have  been 
tough  for  some  sections  of  the 
country  but  the  Garden  State  came 
through  with  a  milder-than-usual 
one.  Dr.  Erwin  R.  Biel,  meteorologist 
at  the  State  University,  produced 
records  recently  to  show  that  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February 
temperatures  were  above  normal. 
The  meterologist  reports  that  this 
has  been  the  fourth  mild  winter  in 
a  row.  From  the  precipitation  point 
of  view  the  winter  was  wetter  than 
normal.  Some  peach  bud  injury  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  low  temperature,  and 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  have 
caused  heaving  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Some 
late  sown  wheat  appears  to  have 
wintered  poorly.  Entomologists  at 
the  University  predict  that  the  sea¬ 
son’s  bug  problem  may  be  worse. 
Members  of  the  beetle  family,  for 
example,  live  over  a  mild  winter  in 
plant  trash.  Aphis  also  survive  a 
mild  winter  and  may  carry  with 
them  virus  diseases  of  plants. 


A  long  distance  record  was  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  Hunterdon  Egg  Laying  Contest 
by  a  Leghorn  entry  of  Darby  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm  of  Somerville.  She  pro¬ 
duced  122  eggs  in  123  days,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  best  record  ever  made 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  test. 
The  highest  pen  in  the  contest  for 
the  first  four  months  is  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  entry  by  Henry  Desnos,  Jr.  of 
Flemington.  Martin  Schubkegel  of 
Lakewood  with  a  Leghorn  entry  is 
second  for  the  period  and  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm  of  Ithaca  with  a  Leg¬ 
horn  entry  third.  In  the  flock  mating 
test  at  Vineland,  high  pens  at  the  end 
of  the  first  four  months  were  Leg¬ 
horns  entered  by  Wirtz  brothers  of 
Lebanon,  Jacob  Oster  of  Flemington 
and  Forsgate  Farms  of  Jamesburg. 
The  Wirtz  entry  returned  $43.39  over 
feed  costs  from  eggs  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  with  the  16 
birds  in  the  entry. 


Hunterdon  County  is  expanding 
its  tree  planting  and  conservation 
program  organized  two  years  ago. 
For  the  planting  season  of  1951  the 
county  had  the  services  of  a 
mechanical  tree  planter  and  with  it 
125  acres  were  planted  bringing  the 
total  planting  for  the  year  to  more 
than  200  acres.  The  Hunterdon 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  saw 
the  need  for  a  second  mechanical 
planter  and  has  already  purchased 
one.  It  is  expected  that  more  than 
300  acres  of  trees  will  be  planted 
this  Spring.  Most  of  the  interest  in 
tree  planting  is  for  Christmas  tree 
purposes  with  Norway  Spruce  being 
the  largest  number  of  a  single 
species. 


The  Campbell  Soup  Company  of 
Camden  is  contracting  tomatoes  in 
New  Jersey  for  delivery  at  the 
Camden  plant  at  $39  for  U.  S.  No.  l’s 
and  $28  for  U.  S.  No.  2’s.  Last  year’s 
price  was  $38  for  No.  l’s  and  $25  for 
No.  2’s.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


But 


as  a  special  "get-acquainted”  offer, 


DELAWARE  PULLETS  IT* 

( Minimum  Bm 


(Minimum  order  200) 

Although  Delawares  are  a  new  breed,  they  have 
been  trapnested  for  10  years.  Their  record  is  good.  We  have  a  heavy 
demand  for  the  Cockerels  for  cross  breeding.  So,  we  have  pullets  to  sell. 
They  have  been  sold  In  and  around  Lancaster  County  for  several  years . . . 
150,000  last  year.  Talk  to  some  of  these  people!  Reports  show  splendid 
egg  production . . .  not  as  heavy  as  good  Leghorns  ,  but  as  good  as  any 
of  the  heavy,  dual-purpose  strains.  The  best  way  to  get  you  acquainted 
with  this  stock  is  to  have  you  try  it.  That’s  why  this  unusually  low  price  of 
17c  is  offered.  (1952  only.)  Send  your  check  today  for  a  trial  offer... 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did! 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Dept.  1,  RD  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 


GREAT  LAYERS 


with  efficient  meat  conversion 


These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.” 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES! 


RATSondMICECVMKf/r 


WARFET 


made  with 

WARFARIN  and  T.M.F. 


*  An  exclusive  VINELAND  development, 
“T.  M.  F.”  (*Taste  Memory  Factor),  plus 
WARFARIN  renders  WARFET  so  appetiz¬ 
ing  that  rats  and  mice  actually  yearn  for 
it.  This  assures  an  uninterrupted  consump¬ 
tion  of  WARFET,  thus  hastening  their 
death.  WARFET,  made  with  WARFARIN 
and  “T.M.F. ”,  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  economical  and  surest 
rat  and  mouse  destroyer  avail¬ 
able  today. 

•  Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask 
for  Vineland  Warfet  or  write 
us  directly  if  not  available. 

Exclusively  Distributed  By 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


33  ucKl  i  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


MUSCOVY,  MALLARD  Ducklings;  White  Guinea 
Keets.  Pine  View  Farm,  R.D.4,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Idlo  A7V7- ilea. 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 
WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  EGGS,  KEETS,  started 
birds  from  mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced, 
sold  42,000  guineas.  Literature,  prices. 

Booking  Now  For  Early  Deliveries. 


TOULOUSE  DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  GOSLINGS 
N.  H.  PULLORUM  CLEAN.  Send  for  Circular. 
HERSHEY  GOOSE  FARM,  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


- GEESE,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS  - 

Safe  shipment  guaranteed.  Books,  magazine,  explain 
profitable  hatching,  rearing,  marketing  methods. 
PEYTON  GOOSE  HATCHERY,  R2DR,  Duluth,  Minn. 


GOSLINGS;  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS.  Brunswick,  Ohio 


GOSLINGS  from  New  England’s  largest  breeder. 
Exhibition  style  massive  market  type  Emden,  Tou¬ 
louse.  Over  12  lbs.  10  wks.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE 
FARM,  R-tN,  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


NATURE’S  MOST  RICHLY 
COLORED  TREE! 


New 


Royal  RED 
MAPLE  S?' 

Grows  Anywhere!  $  1 
WONDERFUL  |  ea. 
SHADE  TREE  (3  for  $2) 

In  spring  this  tree  is  full  of  beautiful  scarlet 
flowers.  In  fall,  it’s  the  most  gorgeously  and 
richly  colored  tree  in  all  America.  The  leaves 
are  a  brilliant  rosy  scarlet  —  brighter  Ulan  you 
can  imagine!  As  you  can  see  from  picture  this 
magnificent  tree  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  wonder¬ 
fully  graceful.  Will  add  tremendous  value  t" 
your  property  and  give  you  years  of  proud  satis 
faction.  Reaches  height  to  70  ft.  Sent  ideal 
transplanting  size,  3  to  5  ft.!  On  arrival  trees 
can  be  planted  or  stored  at  your  convenience. 
Limited  supply  and  they  can’t  last  long  at  these 
prices  —  order  now!  Send  $1  for  I,  $2  for  3, 
postage  prepaid.  C.O.D.’s  welcome.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  return  at  once  for  money  back.  EXTRA 
GIFT  —  if  you  order  at  once  you’ll  receive  a 
colorful  Red  Twig  Dogwood. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  or  HATCHING  EGGS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  ANDYS’  TURKEY 
FlARM,  CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


KRUSE  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  92205,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


USDA  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c  Im¬ 
perial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quarter  Century  of 
breeding  for  Growers  who  want  tho  Best.  Photo  Cir¬ 
culars  Free.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 
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sj  BALE  LOADER 


loads 

■PL  .  7 

%  bales 

per 

minute 


Handles  Round  or  Square 
Bales  of  Any  Standard  Size 


Time  is  money  when  baled 
crops  are  still  in  the  field.  A 
Smoker  Bale  Loader  makes 
the  handling  of  baled  crops 
easier  .  .  .  and  faster.  Ad¬ 
justable,  shoulder-high  take¬ 
off  platform.  Elevating  and 
pick-up  action  driven  from 
rear  wheels.  When  time 
counts,  count  on  a  Smoker 
Bale  Loader. 


allgtlS  and  picks  up  bales 

automatically 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators 

Name _ 


Intercourse,  Pa. 


flttt  p  „ 

otute-  P.  O. 


Ydc» 


R.  F.  D. 


.State. 


PARAGON  SPRAYER  No.  3 

makes  costly  insecticides 

GO  FURTHER! 


With  hose,  pipes 
and  3  nozzles 


Single  wheel  truck 
if  specified 


Every  dollar’s  worth  of  insecticide  does  a 
dollar's  worth  of  work  when  you  apply  it 
with  Paragon  Sprayer  No.  3.  12  gallon 
capacity.  From  one  position  it  delivers  uni¬ 
form  spray  at  high  pressure  30-40  feet 
from  the  nozzle.  Protects  area  of  1200 
square  feet.  It  stands  steady  on  uneven 
ground.  Handles  any  spray  solution,  white¬ 
wash  or  water  paint. 

•  Buy  Paragon  Sprayers  from  your  dealer 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  State  Street 


Harrison,  Ohio 


YETTER 

CONVERTIBLE  CARRIER 


LIFTS  AND  CARRIES  A 
WHOLE  HALF  TON! 

The  capacity  of  a  truck  on  the 
back  of  your  tractor  .  .  .  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  wagon  I  Buy  just  what  you  need 
.  .  .  base  frame,  platform,  grain  box  (illustrated)  or 
stock  rack.  Attachments  interchangeable.  One  man 
operation  from  tractor  seat  —  back  up,  hitch  on,  drive 
off.  Ruggedly  built  from  finest  materials.  Fits  most 
3  point  hitch  tractors.  Write  for  full  information. 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  520  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel**1  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  6  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  1/q,/  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
etc.  Complete  with 


everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield* 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  69 ,  Mass. 


$645 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


We  sent  10  shirts  to  a  laundry 
and  only  seven  were  returned.  We 
also  lost  some  shirts  at  other  times. 
The  company  promised  to  locate  and 
return  them  or  reimburse  us  for  the 
loss.  They  did  neither.  I  understand 
laundries  are  licensed  in  this  State 
only  as  far  as  employees  are  con¬ 
cerned.  There  seems  no  protection 
for  the  customers.  They  ignore  my 
claim.  Connecticut 

We  took  a  snowsuit  to  a  cleaner. 
When  returned  it  was  in  bad  shape, 
faded,  torn  and  shrunken,  the  fur 
collar  utterly  ruined.  They  replaced 
the  collar  with  a  cheap,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  fur,  but  will  do  nothing  else 
about  the  garment.  Our  child  needed 
the  suit.  Our  money  is  wasted. 

A  reader  spent  $7.50  for  yarn  for 
a  stole.  It  took  60  hours  to  make  it 
and  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work. 
The  store  from  which  the  yarn  was 
purchased  considered  the  stole  worth 
$60.  A  party  was  anxious  to  buy  it 
and  offered  $75.  As  it  was  a  little 
soiled  from  working  on  it  the  stole 
was  taken  to  a  well-known  estab¬ 
lished  house  for  dry  cleaning.  When 
returned,  it  was  torn,  mangled, 
shrunken  and  unbelievably  ruined. 
Redress  was  refused.  On  our  insis¬ 
tence  that  some  adjustment  should 
be  made,  $5.00  was  offered  as  all  the 
insurance  company  would  allow.  We 
refused  it.  After  a  considerable  time 
and  much  pressure  $7.50  was  offered. 
This  too  was  refused.  The  time  and 
labor  was  not  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation.  New  York 

All  three  cases  have  been  sent  to 
the  License  Bureaus  at  Albany  and 
Connecticut.  Some  teeth  (not  false 
ones)  must  be  put  in  the  license  laws 
covering  damage  done  to  garments 
in  laundries  and  cleaning  establish¬ 
ments.  Granted  that  laundries  may 
tear  garments  and  that  some  ma¬ 
terials  will  not  stand  up  under  cer¬ 
tain  chemicals  in  the  process,  but  a 
licensed  dry  cleaner  and  laundry 
house  should  know  materials  and 
chemicals,  and  have  information 
sufficient  to  advise  the  customer 
whether  the  articles  would  or  would 
not  clean  satisfactorily.  Let  the 
customer  decide  whether  he  wants 
to  take  the  risk.  If  they  are  not  so 
advised,  the  concern  should  assume 
responsibility.  Licenses  should  be  so 
drawn  that  the  customer  has  some 
protection  and  redress. 

Charles  H.  Greenhaus  served  20 
years  for  mail  fraud  and  stock 
swindling.  In  1926  he  was  convicted 
for  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  a 
Florida  land  deal.  In  1930  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  for  another 
stock  swindle  and  in  1936  was  sen¬ 
tenced  for  five  years  for  violation 
of  parole.  He  and  his  associates  are 
now  charged  with  fraudulent  oper¬ 
ations  in  stocks.  They  are  said  to 
have  juggled  their  books,  made 
extravagant  misrepresentations  of 
profits  and  assets;  sold  $300,000 
worth  Of  stocks  whereas  the’  stocks 
were  worth  only  about  $28,000;  they 
are  said  to  have  issued  to  themselves, 
without  cost,  200,000  shares  of  stock, 
the  stated  value  of  which  was 
$100,000. 


Could  you  please  advise  if  this 
establishment,  the  Disabled  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans,  is  on  the  level.  En¬ 
closed  was  a  small  license  tag  and  a 
request  for  a  50-cent  payment  for 
same.  I  get  them  every  year. 

Maine  '  mrs.  c.  t. 

We  receive  many  such  inquiries. 
The  D.  A.  V.  is  a  charitable  organi¬ 
zation,  but  we  have  never  approved 
of  the  solicitation  of  funds  by  send¬ 
ing  unordered  merchandise  through 
the  mails.  No  one  is  under  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  for  the  tag,  or  to  re¬ 
turn  it.  As  we  understand  the  system 
this  is  the  record.  In  one  year  30 
million  of  these  tags  are  said  to 
have  been  sold  to  car  owners.  The 
D.  A.  V.  has  200  service  stations  in 
the  country.  Their  work  consists  of 
advising  and  assisting  veterans  as  to 
how  to  present  claims  for  various 
benefits  available  to  them  under  the 
law.  Records  show  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  collected  $6,074,349  last  year 
from  the  sale  of  the  license  tags. 
The  expenses  for  collection  of  this 
amount  are  listed  as  $3,907,139.  The 
organization,  therefore,  had  $2,167,- 
210  for  its  use,  but  it  cost  $1,266,768 
to  operate  the  service  organization. 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  a 
story  of  an  empty  purse.  In  the  last 
12  months  23  parties  have  lost  a 
total  of  $38,947  in  what  is  called 
“pigeon  dropping.”  Two  suspects 
.  have  been  arrested,  each  of  whom 
had  wallets  in  their  possession  con¬ 
taining  thick  wads  of  stage  money. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  have  worked 
the  swindle  by  pretending  they  have 
found  a  pocketbook  containing  a 
large  sum  of  money.  They  ask  the 
selected  “victim”  to  hold  it,  but  as 
a  token  of  good  faith  and  to  share 
in  the  “find,”  he  must  put  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  sum.  After  getting  the 
substantial  sum,  the  “suspects”  hand 
over  the  pocketbook  and  disappear. 
The  “victim”  is  left  holding  the 
“stage  money.”  We  hope  in  the 
present  case  the  “suspects”  will  be 
held  in  custody  for  a  considerable 
period.  There  are,  however,  more 
than  57  varieties  of  this  empty 
purse  story.  It  is  getting  to  the  point 
where  it  rivals  the  Spanish  Prisoner. 

Among  the  meanest  rackets  on  the 
list  is  that  of  shrewd  circulation 
promoters,  who  organize  “sponsored” 
crews  of  their  own  subscription 
salesmen,  operating  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  raising  funds  for  some  local 
civic  or  charitable  organization.  Con¬ 
tact  men  are  employed  to  persuade 
local  organizations,  schools,  fire¬ 
houses,  hospitals,  etc.,  to  permit  the 
use  of  their  names  for  a  campaign. 
To  a  hospital,  the  offer  may  be  a 
few  hundred  dollars  toward  a 
hospital  bed;  to  the  town  fire 
company,  an  inhalator  or  fire  fighting 
apparatus.  What  is  not  stressed  is 
the  fact  that  for  every  (we  will  say 
$2,000)  collected  by  the  salesmen 
only  $200  is  turned  over  to  the  local 
organization.  The  purpose  of  such 
campaigns  is  to  get  subscriptions. 
The  circulation  men  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  sell  subscriptions  to  various 
magazines  and  papers.  They  have  no 
real  interest  in  helping  the  local 
organizations.  They  are  after  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  the  “charity”  is  their 
front.  Such  “magazine-charity” 
plans,  we  believe,  are  unethical  and 
dishonest.  The  local  organizations 
usually  receive  only  eight  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  of  what  is  called  the 
“take.”  The  plan  is  mean  because  it 
trades  on  the  sympathy  of  honest, 
decent  people,  who  believe  a  larger 
part  of  the  payments  are  earmarked 
for  worthy  charitable  purposes, 
whereas  the  salesman  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  get  the  heavy  cream. 

Referring  to  my  complaint  about 
the  broken  plate,  the  company  has 
written  asking  if  a  replacement 
would  be  satisfactory.  I  replied  that 
it  would  be  entirely  so;  but  what 
aroused  my  ire  more  than  the  break¬ 
age  was  their  neglect  to  reply  to  my 
previous  letters.  You  at  least  have 
impressed  them.  The  prestige  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  evidently  the 
only  thing  that  caused  them  to  pay 
any  attention  at  all  to  me.  I  will 
advise  you  when  I  hear  from  them. 

Pennsylvania  p.  s. 

The  concern  states  they  did  not 
receive  letters  from  the  subscriber. 
This  could  happen,  but  it  is  odd  that 
several  letters  should  miscarry,  es¬ 
pecially  as  they  had  the  return  ad¬ 
dress  on  them.  A  letter  or  complaint 
that  is  ignored  does  not  tend  to  make 
satisfied  customers. 


The  enclosed  stock  was  issued  in 
1939.  Can  you  help  me  in  this  matter? 

Pennsylvania  g.  l.  b. 

The  shares  were  for  stock  of  the 
Fuel  Oil  Motors,  Inc.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  firm  had  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  1943.  The  best  way  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  any  old  stock 
certificates  is  to  write  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  at  the  capital  city  of  the 
state  in  which  the  firm  was  incorpo¬ 
rated.  This  appears  on  the  certificate. 
It  will  only  cost  six  cents,  three  cents 
for  your  letter  and  three  cents  for  a 
return  envelope.  We  heard  of  some 
old  stocks  auctioned  off  as  souvenirs 
of  bygone  offerings.  One  party  found 
that  the  stock  he  purchased  still  had 
a  little  value,  so  it  is  worth  while  to 
write  as  suggested  above.  Give  the 
name  of  the  stock  and  write  and 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  if  there  is 
any  record  of  it  at  this  time.  If  you 
write  yourself,  you  will  save  time 
and  get'  the  information  more 
promptly. 


THE  BEST  SPRAYING  EQUIPMENT 
TO  DO  ALL  SPRAYING  JOBS  RIGHT 


DOBBINS  PTO  and 
engine  powered 
.trailer  sprayers  .  .  . 

'  150  or  250  gal.  tank, 

0  to  400  lbs.  P.S.I _ 

can  be  equipped  with 
boom  or  hand  gun. 


Ik 


£^0* - „ 


m  i.v 

over  50  YEARS  of  improvements 

Make  DOBBINS  Sprayers  and  Booms 
TOPS!  ...  for  perfect  application  of  all 
spray  solutions  to  grain  fields,  row  crops, 
pastures,  livestock,  buildings,  orchards, 
etc. ...  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  DOBBINS  SPRAYERS  are  .  .  . 


"‘T  ” 

3( 

•in.  I6in. 

1 

ADJUSTABLE  AXUS  TWO  GROUND  CLEARANCES 

2"  graduations  to  an/  Choice  of  1 6"  or  30"  cl  ear- 
wheel  tread  56"  to  80"  or  e  for  proper  height 

PROTECTED  BRASS  FEED  LINE 

Deluxe  Booms  completely  encase 
brass  feed  line  in  rectangular 
steel  tube  .  .  .  top  outlet  position, 
prevents  wasteful  dripping. 

2-WAY  SAFETY  BOOM  HINGE 

Outboard  booms  hinged  to  raise 
separately  or  together  .  .  .  strik¬ 
ing  objects  will  NOT  damage 
boom. 

WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  complete  information  on 
trailer  sprayers  and  booms,  and  name  of  nearest 
DOBBINS  Distributor. 


DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Zone  1,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


WHICH 

IS  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT 
CHAIN  SAW? 

•  Your  own,  no  matter  what  make, 
when  you  install  hard-chromed 
OREGON1®  Chipper  Chain  with  Fast- 
File  Tooth. 

•  This  guaranteed,  highest-quality 
chain  gives  your  saw  superior  per¬ 
formance  because  its  combination 
cutting-and-routing  teeth  bite  smooth¬ 
ly  and  rapidly  through  any  kind  of 
timber  .  .  stay  sharp  longer  as  a  result 
of  hard-chroming  .  .  are  quickly  and 
easily  fried  due  to  simple  hollow- 
ground  design. 

•  Used  and  approved  by  woodsmen 
everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Patented. 
Soon  pays  for  itself  on  any  make  of 
saw.  Gives  your  saw  top  efficiency. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR 
WRITE  FACTORY  DEPT. .48 


[ 


FREE! 


FILING  INSTRUCTIONS, 
A»k  for  your  copy, 
Copyright,  1952.  by 
Oregon  Saw  Chain 


Corp. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  1  7th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


a 

Sell  lumber  el  today’s  high  prices. 
Turn  woodland  into  profit.  Hake 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMERICAN 
PORTA-MILL  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  every  respect  yet  is  easily 
moved  and  set  up  in  I  day.  Safe, 
accurate.  Iasi,  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sizes  available. 


TURN  WOODLAND  INTO  CASH 


AMERICAN 

PORTA-MILL 

Low-Priced,  Rugged, 
Fully  Guaranteed 


& 


MERICAM  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  C0.HJS^u.s. 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


$3.20  Footvalve  included.  <1*1  i  QC 
Universal  pump.  House  ylA-IW 
pressure  tank,  200  cattle  P. 
in  barn.  Garden,  water 
from  brook,  spraying. 

Threaded  for  pipe  and  Gardenhose. 
A  up  motor.  Used  by  Officers  U.S.A. 
Warcollege.  Beware  of  claims  multf 
plied  by  ten.  Our  claims  are  facts. 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 
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Rights  to  River  Front 

Our  farm  borders  on  a  river  and 
our  deed  states  that  all  the  land  to 
the  center  of  the  river  is  a  part  of 
our  farm.  For  the  past  five  or  more 
years  one  of  our  neighbors,  some 
distance  up  the  road,  has  been  dump¬ 
ing  all  his  old  wire,  stones,  stumps, 
tree  limbs,  roots  and  whatever  refuse 
he  has  from  his  farm.  He  brings 
seven  or  eight  big  wagon  loads  down 
the  river  bank  wherever  it* is  con¬ 
venient  for  him  to  unload  although 
he  has  never  asked  permission.  We 
ourselves  never  dump  anything  along 
the  bank. 

Now  my  question:  Is  it  legal  for 
him  to  dump  on  our  land,  seeing  that 
our  deed  calls  for  the  land  to  the 
center  of  the  river?  If  not,  what  can 
we  do  about  it?  Could  he  be  made 
to  remove  this  junk  if  it  came  to  a 
trial?  Of  course  we  would  not  force 
him  to  do  it  but  we  would  like  to 
know  what  the  law  is  on  it. 

Mbs.  r.  l. 

You  have  the  right  to  take  either 
of  two  remedies:  Since  he  dumps  the 
refuse  on  your  land  (the  bank  of  the 
stream  on  your  side  is  your  land), 
you  could  have  him  prosecuted  for 
trespass,  or  you  could  get  a  court 
to  enjoin  him  from  continuing  the 
nuisance.  R.  d.  b. 


The  gasoline  stored  on  the  shelf 
Out  in  his  garage 
Made  the  neighbors  all  suspect 
An  enemy  barrage. 

—  Beth  Wilcoxson 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  derpartment  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  pet 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J.  / 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  W earns,  8r.  Director,  Wassalc 
State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS  -  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
I).  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
.State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  incubator  operator, 
married,  over  30,  as  working  foreman  of  large 
poultry  and  sheep  farm.  Must  understand  general 
farming  and  operations  of  tractor  and  machinery. 
Good  pay.  Excellent  house,  steam  heat,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Modern  central  school  bus  passes  gate.  A 
permanent  position  for  right  man.  References  re- 
Quired.  A.  Peter,  3rd,  Content  Farms,  Cambridge, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Couple  to  live  in  country  home  in  north¬ 
ern  Westchester.  Man  to  do  farm  work  with  young 
stock  and  laying  hens.  Good  living  conditions ;  good 
working  conditions ;  good  wages.  Must  be  competent, 
pleasant  people.  Give  references,  BOX  7710,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  fruit  farm,  50  miles 

from  New  York;  good  wages,  overtime  pay,  house 
furnished,  BOX  7702,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  for  small  boarding  school,  Connecticut.  Live 

in.  General  maintenance,  gardens.  Must  drive. 
Knowledge  horses  useful.  BOX  7713,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

RESORT  dining  -room  supervisor.  Female,  age  30-50. 

Neat,  with  personality.  Write  fully,  send  photo. 
BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  N,  H. _ 

bCMMEB  resort  has  openings  for:  cooks,  gardeners, 

stable  help,  maids,  fountain,  short  order  help, 
dishwashers,  watchman.  Write  fully  BOX  18-Y, 
Wolfeboro,  N,  H. 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  Room,  board  and  $125  monthly  Abe  Mierop, 
R.  D  2,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey 


COOKS,  cook-generals,  waitresses,  maids,  house- 
keepers,,  couples,  all  types.  Farmers.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WASSAIO  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3  581.76 
Per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Director,  Wassaio  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


HANDYMAN,  gardener,  needed  on  small  private 
estate;  widower  preferred  Reliable,  sober.  Beauti- 
tui  surroundings.  BOX  7808,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farmer,  Bam  and  field  work.  Permanent 
job,  modern  mechanized  registered  Jersey  dairy 
farm.  Blackwell’s  Mills  Farm,  Russell  E.  Watson, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  Phone  Belle  Meade  490. 


COUPLE:  Full  charge.  Summer  home,  Dutchess 
County.  Five  months  at  $300  month.  Co  ole,  house- 
worker,  gardener,  handyman,  drive.  References.  BOX 
1806,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  in  bee  business.  Excellent  wages.  Experience 
not  necessary,  M,  E,  Ballard.  Roxbuiy,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Experienced  farm  couple.  Share  farm 
operation  New  Jersey.  Great  opportunity.  Clifford 
Goes,  209  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Widow,  refined,  seeks  position  in 
gentleman’s  home.  References.  Mrs.  D.  R.  Hauck, 
Sterling,  N,  Y,  Care  S.  B,  McIntyre. _ 

IS  there  somewhere  a  middle  aged  Christian  couple 
whose  children  are  married,  who  would  like  to  be 
parents  to  a  group  of  boys,  not  delinquent,  in  a 
children’s  country  home  near  Troy,  N.  Y.  Father 
to  drive  school  bus  and  do  some  general  mainte¬ 
nance.  Mother  mend  clothes  and  supervise  children’s 
housekeeping.  Apartmeht,  meals,  good  salary  with 
tima  off  and  paid  vacation.  Other  benefits.  Write  for 
interview.  Fairview  Home,  Watervliet,  N,  Y. _ 

MOTHER'S  helper,  young,  friendly  family,  own 
room.  Convenient  location.  Permanent.  Write 
tllman,  59  Lynton  Place,  White  Plains,  N.  Y, 
WANTED':  Housekeeper  for  running  gentleman’s 

home.  John  D.  Sica,  Bov  726,  Retsof,  N,  Y, 
WANTED  Woman  to  take  charge  of  farm  home. 

No  objection  to  one  child.  Location  eastern  New 
York  State.  BOX  7802,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  Manager:  Responsible  and  trustworthy.  Ex¬ 
perienced  sheep,  beef,  dairy,  field  crops.  Well 
educated.  Married,  aged  46.  Three  chidren.  Good 
housing,  schools  and  adequate  salary  essential.  BOX 
7832,  Kural  New-Yorker, _ 

YOUNG  man,  college  graduate,  four  years  practical 
experience  with  large  dairy  herd,  knows  all  phases 
of  general  farming.  BOX  781(1,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
TEACHER:  Gentleman  desires  teaching  position  in 
rural  or  village  school.  For  qualifications  address 
BOX  27,  Ghent.  N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  man  can  do  housework;  care  invalid. 
Louis  Keydon  Garretson  Ave,,  I  slip,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM  manager:  Dairy,  college  graduate,  single, 
former  owner,  fully  qualified;  desires  first  class 
operation.  BOX  7820,  Rural  New-Y orker. 


MAN,  single,  practical  experience,  thoroughly  skilled 
all  duties,  in  troutcultural,  spawntaking,  gamekeep¬ 
ing,  waterfowls,  trapping,  shooting,  of  vermin.  De¬ 
sires  permanent  situation ;  club,  commercial,  private, 
estate  BOX  7814  Bural  New-Yorker. 


CAKETAKER,  handyman,  sober,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  in  poultry,  garden,  lawn,  flowerbeds,  tree 
nursery.  Wishes  steady  emloyment  on  private  country 
place.  BOX  7813,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  maintenance-caretaker,  56,  up  to 
date  country  camp;  give  full  particulars  first  letter. 
Care  602  4th  St.,  Milford,  Pa. 


FARMER,  gardener  elderly,  active,  seeks  part 

time  job;  wages  about  $50  month,  room  and  board. 
BOX  7828,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  15  wants  farm  work,  July  and  August.  BOX 
7831,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  58,  desires  position,  gardener,  care¬ 
taker,  reliable.  BOX  7707,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  .first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


BOOKKEEPER,  cashier,  55,  married  wants  employ¬ 
ment  in  country.  BOX  7825,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  single  man,  lifetime  experience,  desires 
position  in  private  stable  of  liorses  or  ponies.  BOX 
7823,  Rural  New-Y  orker. 

SISTER,  brother,  desire  positions  together.  Sister, 
secretary,  companion;  brother,  maintenance,  me¬ 
chanic  chauffeur;  will  travel.  BOX  7817,  Kural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

STUDENT  of  dairying  wishes  steady  employment  on 

New  Jersey  farm,  married,  one  child  two  years  old. 
BOX  7818,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HEAD  Gardener:  Private  estate,  greenhouse,  general 
maintenance.  Life  experience.  Married,  three 
children.  Ten  years  present  position.  BOX  7804, 
Kural  New-Yorker, _ 

DAIRYMAN,  middleage,  experience,  tractor,  ma¬ 

chinery;  small  farm  or  estate;  seeking  position. 
Available  May  1st.  Etzei  &  Sabine  Farm,  Box  582, 
Greenwich,  Conn, _ ~ 

WANTED:  Position  as  housekeeper  in  a  motherless 
home;  am  a  widow  of  49  years,  healthy,  energetic, 
efficient,  congenial,  pleasing  and  happy  disposition. 
Love  country.  BOX  7805,  Kural  New-Yorker. _ 

COMPANION -Housekeeper,  to  lady  or  elderly  couple; 

good  cook,  reliable.  BOX  7801,  Kural  New- 

Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Eight  rooms  and  bath,  garage,  new  oil 

burner  six  acres  with  beautiful  view.  One  mile 
from  village  and  railroad  station.  Price  $8,500, 
$3,000  cash.  BOX  225,  Chatham,  New  York, 

SMALL  house,  improvements,  on  farm  75  miles 

N,  Y.  C. ;  suitable  retired  couple  or  handyman. 
Low  rent.  Can  he  worked  out  by  man  or  woman/ 
BOX  7809,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VICINITY  Pawling,  New  York.  For  rent  or  sale. 

42  acres,  20  head  barn,  modernized  house,  electric 
milk  cooler,  brooder  houses,  trout  stream,  gorgeous 
view.  Rent  $600  year.  BOX  351,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  evenings  5-1679, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Furnished  boarding  house.  Year  around. 

70  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Reasonable.  Call  WA  6- 
3681  after  5  P,  M,  _ 

150  ACRE  excellent  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Fine 

eight  room  house  with  conveniences.  Nine  miles 
Albany.  Carrie  Van  Beusichem,  R.  D.  1,  Castleton, 
New  York, _ 

CHEAP:  44  acres  $2,000.  Four  acres  in  village 

$1,000.  State  road,  central  school,  church,  stores, 
Steuben  County.  224  Keuka  St,,  Penn  Yan,  N,  Y, 

WANTED:  Central  New  York  farm,  150  acres  or 

more;  must  border  lake  or  river,  hard  road,  near 
village;  no  dealers.  Reply  in  detail.  Appreciate  snap- 
shots  of  house.  BOX  7807,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  sunny  place  year  around  for  couple 
about  one  hour  from  N.  Y.  Near  bus  stop.  Fish¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Kinsley,  3761  Broadway,  New  York 
32. _ _ _ 

56  ACRES,  modern  improved  5-room  bungalow.  Nice 
,  barn  for  16  head  being  used  now  for  chickens.  New 
garage.  Located  in  village  on.  New  York  highway. 
All  for  $7,700,  terms.  Many  other  farms  and  busi¬ 
ness  properties  for  sale.  Free  catalog.  Parkers  Farm 
Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  farm  with  or  without  stock  on 
contract  or  percentage  of  milk  check.  George 
Sartwel),  Box  252,  Tieondercga,  N.  Y. 

COME  to  beautiful  New  York  State.  New  catalogs 
free.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

200  ACRE  farm  near  Meadville,  Penna.  50x100 
bam,  9-room  house,  all  conveniences;  $12/000. 
W  rite  or  (all  Thomas  A.  Green,  It.  F.  D.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Springs,  Penna. 


CHESAPEAKE  Bay  country.  Catalog,  farms,  homes, 
businesses,  near  fine  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Mailed  free!  Montgomery  Realty,  Box  171,  Dover, 
Delaware, _ 

288  ACRES,  all  good  tractor  land.  22  milk  cows, 

1 1  young  stock.  Purebreeds,  some  registered.  34 
stanchions,  new  silo,  tractor  and  all  equipment.  14- 
room  house  in  good  general  repair.  On  macadam. 
All  for  $17,000,  one-half  cash.  Parker’s  Farm 
Agency,  Greene,  N,  Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  200  acres,  beautifully  located,  overlooking 

Schenectady.  Ideal  for  farming  or  building  de¬ 
velopments.  Mastrean  Bros.,  Box  462,  B.  D.  5, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y,  _ 

WASHINGTON  County  turkey  farm:  108  acres,  all 
equipment  including  tractor;  7-room  house,  all 
improvements;  $16,000.  Matt.  Martinovich,  Buskirk, 
N,  Y,  Telephone  Hoosick  Falls  198-M-2. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Vegetable  farm  two  miles  east  of 
Savannah,  New  York.  Planted  to  46  acres  of  pro¬ 
ducing  asparagus  and  roots  for  seven  additional 
acres.  Also  40  acres  of  muck  and  45  aacres  of  up¬ 
land.  Two  houses,  barn  and  sheds.  Machinery  if  de¬ 
sired.  Inquire  of  Ralph  S.  Smith,  115  Grant  St., 
Newark,  New  York,  Telephone  613. _ 

FOR  Rent:  164  acres  excellent  pasture  land.  Water 
always  plentiful.  Also  other  farm  land  for  rent. 
Good  location  in  Columbia  County,  New  York.  Phone 
Louis  Godfrey,  Lebanon  Springs  51-F-21, _ 

For  Sale  or  exchange  fertile  96  acre  Orange  County 

N.  Y.  dairy  farm  50  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Good  build¬ 
ings,  all  conveniences.  Price  $35,000.  Wanted  Southern 
acreage  suitable  beef  cattle.  BOX  156,  Warwick, 
New  York, _ 

OPPORTUNITY  knocks:  Poultry,  dairy  and  stock 

farmers.  Year  round  growing  season.  Lists.  J.  D. 
Aker,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

$2,500  UP:  Farms,  country  homes.  Free  list.  N.  W. 

Cline,  Broadway.  Saratoga,  New  York. 

FARM  for  sale  in  western  Pennsylania.  Write  John 
Walskey,  Box  79,  Rt.  I,  Clarks  Mills,  Pa. 

1,000  ACRE  farm  in  Delaware  County  suitable  for 
dairy,  beef  cattle,  or  dude  ranch.  Two  miles  from 

village.  Large,  modern  ranch  house  in  addition  to 

manager’s  house,  two  large  barns,  machine  shop, 

blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill,  and  usual  chicken  coops, 
pens,  sheds,  silos  and  grain  sheds.  400  acres  good 

timber.  Abundance  of  water.  Fields  ail  in  cultivation. 
This  is  a  going  farm  with  full  line  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  100  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Farm  will  be  sold 

with  or  without  equipment  and  cattle.  Present 

manager  is  available  to  new  owner.  BOX  7723,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  1, 
Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W,  W,  Wertg,  Johnson  City,  New  York, _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS,  stores,  tourists  homes,  hotels,  1,050  acre 
ranch.  $5,000  buys  farm  160  acres,  lake  shore 

farm.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  for  sale.  One  gallon 
$5.00;  one-half  gallon  $3.00,  plus  postage.  H.  J. 
Tebbetts,  Cabot,  Vermont. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6-  5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup.  12-  one 
quart  or  24  one  pound  bottles  $14,  express  collect. 
Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Penna. _ 

DELICIOUS  Florida  Orange  Blossom  honey:  2%  lbs. 

$1.50,  10  lbs.  $4.50  postage  paid.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler, 
St,  Cloud,  Florida, _ 

ORANGES:  $2.50  bushel;  $4.00  box.  Grapefruit 
$2.00  bushel;  $3.60  box.  Temple  oranges  $3.50  % 
box.  Tree  ripened  fruit  shipped  F.  O.  B.  James  D. 
Aker,  Grower,  Clermont,  Florida.  _ 

CLOVER  and  amber  sixtys  $8.00  and  $6.00  net  pre¬ 

paid.  A,  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

FANCY  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  $3.00  half  gallon 

delivered.  D.  T.  Barnard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Massachusetts. _ 

READY  to  ship:  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and  good  eating. 
Bushels:  Oranges  $4.75.  Mixed  $4.65.  Grapefruit 

$4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All  fruit  tree  ripened. 

Express  prepaid.  Add  50  cents  for  western  zone. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  In  business  over  40  years. 

CHOICE  clover  honey :  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb? 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5  pounds 

$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N,  Y, _ 

TREE-Ripened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 

fruit  No  color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you. 
Express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One 
bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

BOOKING  orders  now  for  the  new  crop  of  “North 

Country”  clover  honey.  Write  for  prices  and  ship¬ 
ping  dates.  Sc.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries, 
Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

HEALTHFUL  oranges  $4.75  bushel.  Prepaid. 

James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A  and  fancy: 

$5.00  per  gallon;  $2.75  %  gallon;  $1.50  quart. 

Maple  sugar  $4.50  five  pounds;  $1.25  pound.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Roscoe  Deming,  Enosburg  Falls, 
Vermont. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

ELDERLY  people  to  board.  Rates  $45-$55  per 

month.  R.  Deamer,  W,  Stephentown,  New  York, 

MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally;  near  New 

York  State.  Details.  BOX  7816,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

8PRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  Ni  Y? 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTOMATIC  water  system  including  2  Heil  pumps 

RHMG  128,  Curtis  3x3  compressor,  500  gallons 
extra  heavy  airtank.  F.  Beaman  Todd,  Colebrook, 
Connecticut. _ 

WANTED:  Used  garden  tractor,  David  Bradley 

preferred.  BOX  7822,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Forage  harvester  in  good  condition;  Fox 

preferred.  BOX  7826  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

10  ROLLS  two  point  barbed  wire  at  $3.00;  also 

oth-r  used  barbed  and  woven  wires  for  sale  cheap. 
Maple  Springs  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Middletown, 
New  York,  Phone.:  74453,  _ 

SEAMAN  Tiller  six  feet.  with  85  horsepower 

Waukesha  motor;  in  top  condition;  used  about 
75  hours.  Martin  hay  keeper,  16x30  feet  with  five 
horsepower  motor,  A-l  condition.  Write,  Deep  Lake 
Farm,  Lakeville,  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  Automobile  lamps,  kerosene  or  acetylene, 

excellent  prices.  Pennrieh,  Greenwood  Lake, 
New  York. 

SEND  for  latest  price  list  now.  Many  new,  hand 

made,  items.  Mrs.  Roland  Mark,  Hauppauge, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Rototilier  for  Ford  tractor  or  walking 

type.  BOX  7815,  Rural  New-Yorker  _ 

PINEAPPLE  Pincushions  $1.00;  dusting  mitts. 

crocheted  chair  sets,  mats,  handkerchiefs.  Yeva 
Ladd,  Northfielu,  Vermont. _ 

D  4400  Caterpillar  Deisel  power  unit.  Farmall  H 
tractor.  A,  Dunn,  Marlboro,  New  York, 

FOR  Sale:  500  gallon  Bean  spiayer,  wood  tank, 

rubber  tires  in  front,  without  pump  or  engine 
good  condition  $125.  John  Kroner,  Saddle  River, 
Ne.v  Jersey,  Phene  1-1483, _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 
gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4  00  ; 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Connor  Apiaries, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Case  wire  tie  baler,  excellent 
condition,  very  reasonable.  J.  B.  Tuthiil,  Box  407, 
Chester,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Reliable  man  for  dairy  farm,  April  15 
to  October  15.  Approximately  20  milk  cows  Good 
living  conditions,  5-day  week,  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  $75  per  month  and  room  and  board.  Write  H. 
Denhard,  Greenville,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Husband  and  wife  without  dependents, 
middle  aged,  to  work  as  cottage  parents  in  boys 
industrial  school.  Knowledge  of  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing  desirable.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and 
character  required.  No  liquor.  Write  Clarence  E. 
Horton,  Supt,,  Kis-Lyn,  Penna. _ 

CARETAKER:  Couple,  middle  aged.  Man  gardener; 

woman  cook,  housekeeper.  80  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Must  be  reliable.  BOX  7812  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. _ _ 

GARDENER:  Children’s  camp,  Pennsylvania.  April 
through  August.  General  landscaping  and  garden¬ 
ing.  State  qualifications,  salary.  BOX  7811,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  First  class  resort  needs  experi¬ 
enced  cook  kitchen  supervisor,  porter,  reservation 
clerk,  hostess,  bellhop,  night  watchman,  maids, 
handyman,  golf  pro.,  gardener.  Address  Goble,  82 
Orange  St.,  Port  Jervis,  X.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Room,  board  and  $125  monthly.  Abe  Mierop, 
R,  D.  2,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey. _ 

YOUNG  married  man  on  fruit  farm.  House  in 
village,  conveniences,  good  schools.  Boot  Orchards, 
Farmington  Connecticut, _ 

COOK  for  summer  season  in  Catskill  Mountain  resort. 

Accommodates  70  guests.  Must  be  dependable'. 
Give  qualifications  and  salary  desired.  BOX  7829, 
Kural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUPLE,  steady  work  on  small  farm  estate ; 

knowledge  farm  machinery,  poultry  desirable. 
Woman  part  time  work,  general.  Private  quarters, 
all  modern  conveniences,  utilities,  etc.  furnished. 
Write  stating  experience,  salary  expected.  M.  A. 
Bunoff,  Hillsdale,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  for  position  as  gardener- 

handyman  and  cook  for  small  family  on  farm 
estate  in  Berkshire  region  of  New  York  State  with¬ 
in  eas^  reach  of  Albany.  Troy  Hudson  and  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Recently  constructed  and  furnished  separate 
quarters  with  all  modern  facilities.  Good  salary  for 

honest  experienced  people.  References.  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Rives,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y, _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  primarily  for  plain  cooking.  Man 
for  light  farm  and  caretaker,  work.  New  separate 
apartment  in  pleasant  private  location.  Adult  family. 
Appropriate  wages.  Permanent.  DeAlton  Ridings, 
Cazenovia,  New  York, _ 

MAN  to  take  care  of  grounds  and  assist  in  garden 

at  small  country  hotel.  Room  and  board  furnished. 
State  salary  expected.  BOX  7830,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
SINGLE  man  for  modern  dairy  farm.  Purebred 
Holsteins.  Good  pay  and  living  conditions.  Write 
giving  full  particulars  and  references.  Silver  Spray 
Frarn,  Walpack,  New  Jersey, _ 

GIRL:  Sleep  in.  Private  room  and  hath.  Take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  child  and  home  for  business  couple. 
Give  details,  BOX  7827,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager,  married,  for  60  head  Ayrshire 
herd  in  eastern  New  York.  Up  to  date  house  and 

equipment.  Oil-  heat,  privileges,  good  salary;  refer - 
ences,  BOX  7833,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

BOY:  Willing  worker,  appreciating  good  home,  for 

small  poultry  and  vegetable  farm.  Hambrecht, 
BOX  340-A,'  Sewell,  N,  J. _ _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  and  housekeeper  25-55.  To  help 
mother  with  baby  and  housework.  Must  have  refer¬ 
ences  and  be  responsible  to  the  point  of  caring 
for  family  while  parents  away  on  trips.  New 
separate  4-room  apartment  on  farm  located 

for  miles  from  Greene,  N.  Y.  Permanent  job  and 
good  salary  for  competent  person.  BOX  7819,  Bural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WOMAN  to  cook  dinner  five  nights  a  week,  assist 
light  housework;  family  of  two.  Reasonable’  salary. 
Separate  5-room  furnished  house.  Kent,  Connecticut. 
BOX  7821,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TRUSTWORTHY  gardener-caretaker:  Small  place 
near  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Must  have  good  knowl¬ 
edge  flowers,  shrubs  and  generally  handy  with  tools. 

Want  wife  to  clean  main  house,  cook  simple  meals  | 
occasionally  on  hourly  pay  basis.  Job  year  round  but 
we  are  away  much  of  the  time.  Comfortable  four 
room  cottage  all  improvements  light  and  heat  in¬ 
cluded.  Two  nice  people  with  no  family  who  make 

us  comfortable  will  find  job  pleasant  with  top  wages. 
Write  giving  past  experience,  wages  desired,  refer¬ 
ences.  T.  Lee,  742  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22  or 
telephone  Plaza  3-0600. _ 

GIRLS:  Strong,  willing  workers,  help  care  for  In¬ 

valids  in  convalescent  home.  40  minutes  from  N.  Y. 

C.  Pleasant  surroundings.  $120  per  month  and  board. 
Write  Box  359,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  or  telephone 
Spring  Valley  6-1582, _ 

COUPLE  wanted  to  run  small  farm.  Some  young 
stock.  Should  be  able  to  run  tractor,  etc.  Live 

on  place.  Write  Box  NR,  Red  Ilook,  Dutchess  County. 

SITUATION  WANTED 


YOUNG  married  man,  draft  exempt,  disires  position 
on  general  farm,  some  experience  in  poultry.  Will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  learn.  Quarters  and  fair  wage 
expected.  BOX  7800,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  wants  job  on  farm,  estate, 
resort.  Good  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  office 
routine.  Careful  experienced  driver  Seeking  pleasant 
quarters  rather  than  high  wages  BOX  7803,  Bural 
New-Yorker.  , 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

50  ACRES  on  state  highway.  10-room  house,  running 
water,  electricity.  Barn,  concrete  floor,  15  stan¬ 
chions;  tool  barn;  $5,500.  160  acres  on  state  high¬ 

way;  70  acres  tractor  tillage;  house  of  10  rooms, 
bath,  central  heat,  large  barn,  ‘A’  stable,  30  ties, 

buckets,  two  silos,  milk  house  and  electric  cooler, 

young  stock  bain,  other  buildings;  20  cows,  team, 

tractor,  tools,  hay;  $20,000;  one-third  cash.  200 
acres,  all  gently  sloping;  80  acres  tractor  tillage, 
woodlot  with  timber;  house  eight  rooms,  bath,  furnace; 
good  barn,  grade  A  stable.  28  ties,  two  silos,  milk 
house  and  electric  cooler;  gravel  road,  mail  route, 

school  bus;  $13,000;  terms.  Three  poultry  farms,  all 
wTel!  located  on  improved  roads.  All  have  good  build¬ 
ings  and  are  fully  equipped  for  laying  hens.  Ca¬ 
pacities  2,000  to  3,000  layers.  Acreages  three  to  130. 
Priced  $9,500  to  $14,500.  250  acres  one  mile  from 

macadam ;  80  acres  tillage.  Dwelling  10  rooms,  bath, 

electricity.  Good  barn  40  by  100  feet,  grade  ‘A’ 
stable,  44  ties,  buckets,  milk  house  and  electric 
cooler;  $7,500.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  One  of  finest  in  East.  Near  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  just  off  new  state  highway.  90  acres  of 
rich,  river  bottom  land.  Facilities  for  100  head  of 
cattle.  Modern,  scientific  laying  house  for  3,600 
hens.  250  ft.  barn  one  of  largest  and  finest  struc¬ 
tures  in  this  region.  Replacement  cost  more  than 
$150,000.  Main  house  Dutch  Colonial,  six  rooms, 
modern  stone  and  wood;  2-car  garage.  Impressive 
river-front  location.  Beautifully  landscaped;  two  other- 
houses.  Every  conceivable  type  farm  equipment;  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks,  cars,  combines,  milking  machinery,  etc. 
Requires  little  help,  receives  premium  prices  for 
products.  Can  buy  for  as  little  as  $50,000  cash. 
David  Jaret  Co.  Established  over  28  years.  150 
Montague  St,,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  Phone  UL  2-5600. 
160  ACRE  farm,  good  6-room  house,  utilities,  dairy 
barn,  28  stanchions,  on  macadam  road,  between 
Binghamton  N.  Y.  and  Montrose  Pa.,  $6,700,  terms. 
W.  W,  Werts,  P.  O.  Box  118,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, 
COUNTRY  store,  gas  station.  New  York  Route  7, 
Broome  County,  good  8- room  house,  23  acres 
fertile  land,  barn,  present  owner  retiring,  $12,000 
includes  real  estate,  stock  and  fixtures.  W.  W, 
Werts,  P.  O,  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

148  ACRE  choice  stocked  dairy  farm  on  Route  7, 
Chenango  County,  near  Afton,  New  York ;  50  acres 
rich  river  flats,  attractive  early  American  style  home, 
modern  drive-through  barn,  55  head  livestock,  com¬ 
plete  line  of  tractor  equipment,  for  complete  de¬ 
tails,  W.  W.  Werts,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson  City, 
New  York, _ 

SMALL  poultry  farm,  modern  buildings,  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  bath;  $6,900,  easy  terms  responsible  party. 
Dr.  Meagher,  '  Hoosick  Falls,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  200  acre  tractor  operated  dairy  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  macadam  highway,  prosperous  com¬ 
munity,  two  houses,  nearly  new  silo.  Present  owner 
has  over  50  head  stock.  Price  including  cooler,  milk¬ 
ing  machine  pump,  pipe  and  motor,  hay  hoist,  $14,500, 
part  cash  balance  easy  terms.  10  acre  poultry  farm, 
7-rooin  house,  capacity  for  about  1,500  head  poultry; 
price  $5,000;  $1,500  each,  balance  easy  terms.  Write 
Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York  for 
complete  details, _ 

WANTED:  Small  house,  land;  eastern  or  central 

New  York.  Give  particulars.  BOX  7824,  Kural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

CENTRAL  New  York  farms,  homes.  Free  list.  John 
Chermaek,  Broker.  Schenevus,  N,  Y, _ 

BLUEBERRY  plantation  in  Pemberton  Township, 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  one  of  south 
Jersey’s  best  producing  areas;  24  acres  including  15 
acres  in  mature  bushes.  Grossed  $10,800  in  1951. 
Price  $18,000  including  5-room  bungalow,  tenant 
house  packing  and  storage  buildings.  John  G. 
Chesley,  Realtor,  14  Marne  Highway,  Mount  Holly, 
New  Jersey. _ 

POULTRY-Dairy-Fruit :  32  acres,  6-room  house, 

bath,  A-l  condition.  Bargain,  $14,850,  terms.  Many 
others.  E,  M.  Harde,  Wallkill,  N,  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  modern  buildings,  stock,  tools.  700  qt. 

milk  route;  $58,000.  Poultry  farm  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  hennery  for  4,000  layers;  $26,000.  George 
Collester,  Springfield  9,  Mass, _ 

FARM  Wanted:  Active  business  man  willing  to  rent 

or  lease  with  option  to  buy  dairy  farm.  Prefer 
Orange  County  or  Dutchess  County.  Good  grazing- 
grounds,  ample  water  supply.  Give  details.  Mr. 
George  Momberger,  4107  Bell  Boulevard,  Bayside, 
Long  Island. _ 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale:  12  acres,  large  house, 

poultry  buildings,  some  equipment  included;  one 
block  from  stores  and  school;  $4,500  cash.  Clark 
Dagenkolb,  Box  111,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


SEE  IT...  \ 
DRIVE  IT!  / 


You’ll  find  that  here’s  a  tractor  with  more 
power,  more  lugging  ability,  more  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  things  done  than  any  tractor 
you’ve  ever  owned. 

Once  you’ve  put  the  Ferguson  "30” 
Tractor  through  its  paces  on  the  toughest 


jobs  you  can  find,  you’ll  want  to  own  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we’ve  found  it  hard 
to  keep  demonstrators  on  hand.  After  a 
farmer  has  seen  this  tractor  work,  and 
after  he’s  driven  it  himself,  he  just  won’t 
let  us  take  it  away! 


And  You’ll  want  these  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FERGUSON  FAMILY! 


L. 


FERGUSON  Tractor-Mounted 

DISC  HARROW 

Speeds  your  work  and  cuts  your  cost 
with  these  features  .  .  .  Automatic  Draft 
control  means  no  bogging  down  .  .  . 
stronger,  lighter  construction  eliminates 
useless  extra  weight .  .  .  less  draft  means 
less  fuel  .  .  .  finger  tip  hydraulic  control 
for  easy  turns;  one-minute  attachment 
three-point  linkage  .  .  .  cutaway  discs  for 
front  gangs  are  perfect  for  bog  work  or 
pasture  renovation 


THE  NEW 
FERGUSON 

DRILL  PLANTER 

Compare  these  outstanding 

features : 

•  Accurate  planning  at  mod¬ 
ern  tractor  speeds 

•  3-point,  one-minute  attach¬ 
ment 

•  Finger  tip  control 

•  Large-diameter,  edge-drop 
seed  plates 

NEW  EXTRA  LARGE  200  LB.  CAPACITY 
FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 


*  NEW 

FERGUSON 

2  WAY  PLOW 

For  faster,  smoother  seed-, 
beds  .  .  .  speeds  up  plowing 
on  the  level  or  on  the  slope 
. .  .  leaves  no  ridges  or  “dead” 
furrows.  Fast,  three  -  point, 
one-minute  attachment.  Depth 
regulated  by.  finger  tip  and 
automatic  draft  control. 


FERGUSON 

SPRING 

TOOTH 

HARROW 

Quick,  easy  coverage  of  any 
spot  on  the  field,  fence  corners 
.  .  .  headlands  .  .  .  contour 
strips.  Finger  Tip  Hydraulic 
Control  lifts  the  Ferguson 
Spring  Tooth  Harrow  to  clear 
field  trash;  places  Harrow 
where  you  want  it,  lowers  to 
working  depth. 

3-Point,  One-Minute  At¬ 
tachment  to  Ferguson  Tractor. 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  FERGUSON  DEALER! 


MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

FERGUSON  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ENGLAND 


67  HUNTINGTON  STREET  -  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
300  SPRINGFIELD  ST.- NORTH  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

Some  Choice  Dealer  Territory  Still  Open 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR  AND  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS  J 


May  3, 1952  Apple  Blossom  Time 
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The  Value  of  Organic  Matter 

- By  William  A.  Albrecht _  , 


HE  declining  numbers  of  acres 
left  for  growing  crops,  and  the 
dwindling  supply  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  are  bringing  home  to  us 
the  necessity  of  properly  fer¬ 
tilizing  our  soils.  The  tonnage  of 
available  barnyard  manure  has  long  been  in¬ 
significant  as  a  source  of  fertilizer  supply. 
Gradually  we  are  coming  to  realize  the  basic 
fact  that  our  soils  are  being  rapidly  worn  out, 
because  of  our  old  concept  of  using  them  as 
a  source  for  cash  crops  rather  than  as  a  means 
of  growing  crops  completely  to  nourish  our 
animals  and  ourselves. 

Organic  matter,  such  as  animal  and  plant 
manures  and  accumulated  virgin  soil,  has 
always  been  the  most  desired  form  of  fer¬ 
tility  for  growing  our  crops,  and  thereby  in 
turn  to  feed  well  our  farm  animals  and  our¬ 
selves.  Now  that  we  have  mined  most  of  the 
original  organic  matter  supply,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  inorganic,  we  are  debating  the 
question  among  ourselves  as  to  whether  we 
can  produce  good  foods  and  feeds  from  our 
crops  when  they  are  grown  without  organic 
manures  to  help  fertilize  them. 

Potential  Values  of  Organic  Fertility 

Soil  itself  originated  from  the  rock  miner¬ 
als.  In  trying  to  learn  what  the  soil  feeds  to 
the  plant,  we  made  a  list  of  the  inorganic 
elements  found,  in  the  plants  after  reducing 
them  to  ashes.  Inventories  of  the  inorganic 
elements  in  the  plants  were  then  matched 
against  inventories  of  the  soil’s  similar  con¬ 
tents.  Such  knowledge  built  up  the  inorganic 
concept.  This  knowledege  also  is  serving  well 
for  our  testing  of  the  soil’s  needed  supplies  as 
against  the  growing  plant’s  contents;  for  we 
have  learned  that  a  growing  plant  contains  13 
or  more  essential  inorganic  elements  which 
move  into  the  crop  from  the  soil.  By  the 
help  of  such  tests,  we  make  our  decision  when 
buying  needed  chemical  fertilizers  to  act  as 
supplements  to  the  incomplete  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  matter  of  the  soil. 

Success  to  date  in  improving  the  yields  of 
our  crops,  by  means  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
has  naturally  emphasized  the  crop’s  need  of 
inorganic  nutrients  from  the  soil.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  such  success,  in  some  instances  has 
made  us  prone  to  discredit  the  value  of  both 
plant  and  animal  manures.  It  has  encouraged 
us  to  believe  that  manure  is  worth  no  more 
than  the  total  of  nitrogen  and  inorganic  ele¬ 
ments  it  contains.  Yet  tests  have  shown  other¬ 
wise  when  plants  are  grown  by  hydroponics, 
or  water  culture.  The  growing  of  plants  in 
pure  water,  to  which  has  been  added  the 
chemical  equivalents  of  the  manure’s  ash  com¬ 
ponents,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  growing 
them  in  rotted  manure  itself. 

Organic  processes  in  general,  however,  and 
most  biochemical  reactions,  do  not  give  such 
speedy  comparative  performances.  Even  some 
inorganic  reactions,  particularly  those  includ¬ 
ing  the  element  silicon,  making  up  such  large 
molecules  as  the  clay,  are  slow  and  sluggish. 
Only  lately  have  we  become  able  to  build  up 
organic  compounds  like  the  synthetic  fibers 
(rayon,  vicara,  orlon  and  others  of  industrial 
output)  to  substitute  for  those  created  natur¬ 
ally.  Something  of  this  sort  may  later  become 
applicable  for  soil  use. 

Plants  will  grow  when  fed  on  strictly  inor¬ 
ganic  elements  in  water,  but  that  fact  is  no 
refutation  of  the  possibility  that  such  a  seem¬ 
ingly  good  diet  for  plants  might  not  be  a 
better  one  if  supplemented  by  some  organic 
compounds.  The  limitations  of  hydroponics 
indicate  how  much  such  plant  growth  pro¬ 
cedure  differs  from  that  of  plants  growing  in 
the  soil.  ' 

Hydroponics  may  grow  the  plant,  but  this 
is  not  a  process  necessarily  duplicating  those 
activities  involved  in  growing  plants  in  the 
soil,  even  insofar  as  inorganic  nutrients  are 
concerned.  Consequently  the  fact  that  plants 
can  be  grown  with  reasonably  good  yields,  on 
wholly  inorganic  materials,  does  not  prove 


that  plants,  if  grown  by  different  dynamics 
within  the  soil,  may  not  take  from  the  soil 
some  organic  compounds  serving  best  for 
plant  nutrition. 

Soil  Organic  Matter  Serves  to  Grow 
*  Antibiotics 

* 

The  pioneer  farmer  looked  much  to  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  of  the  soil  to  produce  the  crops 
for  feeding  his  young  animals.  Early  sales  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  particularly  in  the 
South,  met  with  resistance,  due  to  the  farmers’ 
just  contention  that  bird  guano  from  South 
America  helped  their  crops  more  than  they 
were  helped  by  Chile  saltpeter. 

Now  we  find  that  the  antibiotics  are  doing 
wonders  for  us.  Water  extracts  of  the  organic 
matter  in  soils  serve  as  growth  hormones  in 
the  laboratory  for  test  plants.  Hogs  have  long 
had  the  habit  of  rooting.  They  have  been 
grown  more  rapidly  under  experiment  if  al¬ 
lowed  on  pasture,  or  if  fed  some  sod  soil  or 
its  equivalent  in  antibiotics,  as  compared  to 
strictly  dry  lot  feeding.  Isn’t  it  then  time  that 
we  open  our  minds  to  the  possibility  that  or¬ 
ganic  compounds,  as  well  as  inorganic,  may  be 
needed  for  b  e  1 1  e  r  plant  and  animal 
nutrition,  and  for  superior  reproduction  of 
their  respective  kinds? 

Mushrooms  are  a  food  crop  that  grows  by 
feeding  wholly  on  organic  matter.  They  grow 
in  the  dark;  consequently  they  do  not  use 
energy  directly  from  the  sunlight.  For  energy, 
they  must  absorb  organic  compounds,  and 
burn  them  or  respire  them.  They  create  living 
organic  matter  by  using  dead  and  decaying 
matter. 

How  the  Hogs  Voted 

Some  field  tests  have  been  conducted  at  the 
Missouri  Station  on  the  use  of  various  kinds 
and  combinations  of  organic  and  inorganic 
fertilizers  for  growing  field  corn.  In  these 
tests  corn  was  grown  on  three  plots  treated 
as  follows:  (1)  limestone,  (2)  limestone  and 
phosphorus,  and  (3)  limestone,  phosphorus 
and  potassium.  On  these  three  experimental 
plots  sweet  clover  was  grown  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop,  then  plowed  under  ahead  of  the 
corn.  As  a  control,  corn  was  also  grown  on 
three  comparable  plots  which  received  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  inorganic  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cations  (1,  2  and  3),  but  in  this  case  the  sweet 
clover  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  plots  for  the 
entire  season.  The  sweet  clover  plants  grew 
to  maturity  and  produced  seed;  the  seed  was 
harvested  and  the  remaining  plant  residues 
were  then  plowed  under  in  the  Fall  to  be 
followed  the  next  season  with  a  corn  crop. 

As  a  result  of  these  treatments  and  appli¬ 
cations,  higher  yields  were  obtained  when 
larger  and  more  complete  combinations  of 
inorganic  fertilizers  were  used  as  in  plot  No.  3. 
However,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
in  corn  yield  between  using  the  sweet  clover 
planting,  earlier  in  the  season  as  a  green 
manure  crop,  as  compared  with  letting  it 
mature. 


The  grain  grown  on  each  of  these  plots  was 
harvested  and  later  put  in  separate  compart¬ 
ments  of  self  feeders,  and  made  available  to 
hogs.  The  hogs  voted,  as  manifested  by  their 
appetite,  in  favor  of  organic  matter  in  the 
form -of  mature  sweet  clover  residues  (plus 
the  fertilizers  used  in  plot  No.  3),  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  clover  as  an  immature  green 
manure  crop. 

Organic  Compound  Cycles 

Recent  research  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Pottenger, 
Jr.,  of  Monrovia,  Calif.,  points  out  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  way  the  feed  was  handled  or 
processed,  for  the  animal  making  manure 
(Continued  on  Page  331) 


In  some  recent  research  experiments  only  a 
limited  plant  growth  occurred,  as  shown  in  the 
upper  photograph,  when  the  soil  was  fertilized 
with  dung  from  cats  which  had  been  fed  only 
heated  m,\lks.  On  the  other  hand,  dense,  healthy 
plant  growth  resulted  when  comparable  soil  was 
fertilized  with  the  dung  from  cats  fed  on  natural 

(raw)  milk. 


In  recent  tests  at  the  Missouri  Station  these  hogs  voted,  as  manifested  by  their  appetites  for  corn,  in 
favor  of  using  the  mature  sweet  clover  crop  for  organic  matter  as  compared  with  plowing  it  under 

as  an  immature  green  manure  crop. 
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Spring  in  the  Yakima  Valley 


It’s  Spring  again.  You  can  tell, 
but  what  a  difference  in  the  way  it 
comes  here,  compared  to  Spring  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard.  It  has  been 
said  that  man  made  the  cities  and 
God  made  the  country.  Out  here  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  of  Washington  State, 
it  seems  that  man  has  made  the 
country.  He  has  changed  it  from  sage 
brush,  canyons,  and  what  have  you, 
to  productive  farmland.  Here  we 
have  no  woodland  with  the  oaks, 
maples,  poplars,  dogwood  and  their 
kind  budding  forth  with  a  warning 
of  Spring  and  new  growth.  Neither 
do  we  have  the  birds  returning  from 
their  winter  quarters  to  cheer  and 
chirp  out  sweet  music. 

Here  bugs  fleck  windshields. 
Motorists  pull  off  onto  the  shoulder 
to  change  wheels  as  spring  heat 
spells  finis  to  winter-wearied  tires. 
Country  and  town  crowds  are  polka- 
dotted  with  dull  red  sunburned 
necks  and  faces,  as  busy  ranchers 
pause  briefly  to  shop  after  long  days 
under  the  sun  and  wind,  which  now 
carries  a  bite. 

Beautifully  scrolled  fields  all  over 
the  Valley  with  winding  canals  and 
irrigation  ditches  spell  artistic  won¬ 
ders  to  a  land  which,  half-hundred 
years  ago,  was  wild.  A  few  minutes 
later,  a  vagrant  wind  spirals  down. 
The  dust  responds  in  less  than 
seconds — a  fullblown  cyclonic  dust 
that  rips  across  .the  land.  Visibility  is 
unlimited  and  minutes  later  famous 
screaming  Northwesters  of  the  Valley 
sweep  down,  driving  a  wall  of  ochre 
dust  before  them.  Men  claw  at  their 
eyes  to  keep  the  grit  deposit  down 
and  visibility  is  but  a  few  yards. 

In  spots  where  the  sun  beats  down 
longer  and  longer  hours,  the  buds 
on  the  apricots  and  peaches  are 
swelling.  Green  is  appearing  at  the 
leaf  tip.  Shortly  the  Yakima  Valley 
spring  blossom  riot  will  begin  and 
from  the  higher  ridges  one  may  spot 
a  small  planting  of  cots  here,  over 
there  a  10-acre  block  and  farther  on 
a  20-acre  planting.  It’s  like  that  with 
peaches,  some  cherries  and  apples, 
though  most  of  the  apples  are  in 
the  upper  Valley  reaches.  Pears, 
pears,  lots  of  them! 

Ribbons  of  irrigation  water  gar¬ 
nish  the  landscape  and  men  can  be 
seen,  slowly  moving  back  and  forth 
over  the  fields  with  shovels  letting 


the  water  in  the  rills  or  furrows 
while  lush  green  develops  overnight 
as  the  soil  comes  to  life. 

.  The  scramble  is  on,.,  every  one’s 
life  is  at  stake,  business  is  anxious 
to  contact  the  rancher.  There  is 
scarcely  a  ranch  in  the  valley  which 
is  not  visited  by  one  or  more  sales¬ 
men  each  day,  offering  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  advice,  service,  farm 
machinery,  or  to  buy  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  crop.  The  competition  gets  sharp, 
with  an  occasional  neck-and-neck 
race  as  two  processor  representatives 
raise  dust  billows  along  rural  roads, 
trying  to  be  at  a  valued  grower’s 
place. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  manifes¬ 
tations  of  Spring,  there  is  an  urgen¬ 
cy.  Spring  fever  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  is  not  the  coziness  of  indol¬ 
ence  —  it  is  the  frantic  haste  of  man 
against  the  suddenly  awakened  ex¬ 
pansive  force  of  nature.  Tractors  are 
slammed  across  the  fields  at  ca¬ 
pacity,  from  “kin  till  kain’t”  and 
often  on  into  the  night  hours.  That 
was  how  I,  as  a  young  chap,  was 
driven  by  a  hard  master,  from  “kin 
till  kain’t”,  only  there  were  no  trac¬ 
tors  with  lights  on  in  those  days. 
Big  sprayers,  small  ones  too,  hum 
in  all  directions  between  wind 
blasts  as  the  orchardists  labor  to 
get  on  spray. 

Dust  storms  are  not  fought  as 
much  as  ignored.  The  locoed  bark  of 
tractor  exhausts  continues,  muffled 
by  the  howling  wind,  as  men  take 
a  tighter  grip  on  the  wheel  and  con¬ 
tinue  back  and  forth  —  for  the  land 
must  be  ready.  The  seed  must  go  in 
if  there  is  to  be  a  harvest. 

Powdered  men  and  outfits  of  dust, 
both  have  a  machine-like  sameness, 
but  the  work  goes  on.  Wherever  you 
look,  the  Valley  is  bursting  into  life 
with  another  Spring.  The  land  is 
waiting,  the  time  is  short.  Even  the 
cattle  in  the  fed  lots  are  eyeing 
with  a  wishful  look  —  the  open 
spaces  to  which  they’ll  never  tread 
again. 

Spring  may  come  to  the  Yakima 
Valley  but  not  with  the  sameness 
and  feeling  of  a  land  of  timbered 
ridges  and  fresh  running  streams. 
Yet  everybody  is  aiming  toward  Fall 
and  another  multi-million  dollar 
harvest  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 

Washington  '  w.  d.  n. 


Farm  Wage  Rates  Increase 

Farm  wage  rates  in  New  York, 
continuing  an  upward  trend,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
according  to  the  federal-state  report 
issued  from  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  The  reported  April  1,  1952 
averages,  compared  with  April  1, 
1951  (in  parentheses)  are:  Per 
month,  with  board  and  room  in  ad¬ 
dition  $116  (a  year  ago  $104);  per 
month,  with  house  and  usual  per¬ 
quisites  furnished  in  addition  $158 
($142) ;  per  week  with  board  and 
room  in  addition  $31.75  ($29); 

per  week,  without  board  or  room 
$41.50  ($39);  per  day  without  board 
or  room  $7.40  ($6.70);  per  hour, 

without  board  or  room  98  cents 
(93  cents).  Increases  in  a  year 
ranged  from  five  to  12  per  cent  in 
the  various  classes  and  averaged 
about  eight  per  cent. 

It  is  emphasized  that  these  are 
average  figures.  Farm  wage  rates 
vary  considerably  between  individual 
farms  and  various  areas  of  the 
State,  depending  on  such  factors  as 
the  intrinsic  ability  of  the  workers, 
their  competitive  opportunities  in 
other  kinds  of  work,  the  type,  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  location  of  the  farms. 


Cover  Crops  for  Steep 
Slope 

,  I  have  a  steep  slope  on  my  farm, 
in  full  sunlight,  which  is  eroding 
badly.  What  would  you  recommend 
as  a  cover  crop  to  stop  this  erosion? 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  J.  A.  J. 

If  the  ground  you  wish  to  cover  is 
on  a  steep  slope  and  in  full  sunlight, 
the  very  best  plant  to  use  is  honey¬ 
suckle.  If  the  top  soil  has  already 
oeen  removed  by  erosion,  you  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Plants  to  grow  at  first.  The  best  plan 
then  is  to  dig  out  holes,  from  three 
to  six  feet  apart,  and  put  in  some 
§°od  top  soil  and  set  the  plants  in 


this.  As.  soon  as  the  plants  start  to 
grow,  give  them  a  moderate  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  garden  fertilizer,  such  as 
5-10-5.  Watering  is  advisable  in 
order  to  get  the  plants  started. 
Honeysuckle  is  a  rampant  grower 
once  it  becomes  established.  It  may 
later  be  something  of  a  nuisance  by 
spreading  into  plants  nearby.  How¬ 
ever,  such  spreading  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  controlled  by  using  suitable 
applications  of  ammate  on  the 
leaves. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 


Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use,  * 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 4.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


NICE,  GREEN,  HEALTHY  AND  OFE  TO  AN 
EARLY  START  THIS  YEAR,  WELL,  SO 
MUCH  FOR  THE  WEEDS.  NOW,  LET’S 
TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  OUR  CROPS. 


My  New  Holland 


The  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  can  chop  and 
load  up  to  18  tons  of  grass  silage  an  hour! 


Forage  Harvester  saved  me  many 
hours  of  haid  work !" 


says  Fred  S.  Larsen,  Sec.,  Butternut  Dairy  Co-op,  Centuria,  Wisconsin 


‘  Last  year  I  bought  a  New  Hol¬ 
land  Forage  Harvester  and  put  up 
grass  silage  for  the  first  time  and 
I’m  sold  on  it.  I  also  put  up 
chopped  hay  for  the  first  time. 

“There’s  no  question  about  it, 
my  New  Holland  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  saved  me  hours  of  hard 
work.  What  surprised  me  most 
was  how  easy  it  is  to  get  in  my 
hay  and  corn  with  one  machine. 
Now,  with  my  New  Holland,  I 
figure  it  takes  less  than  half  the 
time  and  labor  to  do  the  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  of  haying  and  silo  fill- 
mg.” 

Here  are  features  that  make 
New  Holland’s  Forage  Harvester 
a  great  grassland  machine: 

1.  Improved  Pick-Up  —  Long 
spring  fingers  on  the  new  pick-up 
lift  the  windrows  out  of  the  stubble 
and  leave  the  field  clean.  An  auxil¬ 


iary  feeder  speeds  pick-up  action. 

2.  Reversible  Feed — The  feeder 
apron  can  be  stopped,  started  or  re¬ 
versed  from  the  tractor  seat.  For¬ 
eign  objects  can  be  backed  out  of 
the  throat  opening  quickly  before 
the  knives  are  injured. 

3.  Exclusive  Flotrac  — The  floating 
upper  apron  is  a  New  Holland  ex¬ 
clusive  that  keeps  positive  feed  con¬ 
trol  of  hay  regardless  of  variations 
in  windrow  thickness.  It  handles 
windrows  that  would  choke  an  ordi¬ 
nary  harvester. 

Overall,  the  New  Holland  For¬ 
age  Harvester  is  a  sturdy,  com¬ 
pact  machine  of  medium  weight 
that’s  easy  to  run  and  easy  to 
handle  in  the  field.  See  it  at  your 
New  Holland  dealer’s  soon  or 
write  for  information.  The  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Pa.  A  subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation. 


Model  610  Power  Take-Off 
Forage  Harvester — This  har¬ 
vester,  shown  with  corn  head, 
can  be  operated  with  full  effi¬ 
ciency  by  any  3-plow  tractor. 


Tractor  Mower — Equip¬ 
ped  with  built-in  jack  for 
easy  hookup.  Has  7-foot 
cutter  bar  and  mows 
at  speeds  up  to  5  mph. 


Model  680  Forage  Blower— 

Tilt-table  blower  has  22” 
operating  position.  Moves 
up  to  40  tons  of  silage  per 
hour.  Wheels  retract. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming” 

NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES 
KANSAS  CITY  •  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to:  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  1205  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  Unit 


□  Forage  Blower  □ 

□  Baler  Twine  □ 

□  Baler  Wire  □ 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 


Tractor-Mower 
Portable  Tractor  Saw 
Farm  Wagon 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD. 
Town _ 


-Acres  Farmed?- 


-County. 


-State- 
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Surface  Planted  Asparagus 


About  25  years  ago  Herbert  W. 
Collingwood,  then  editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  loved  for 
his  sound  rural  philosophy,  believed 
that  every  farm  should  have  an 
asparagus  bed.  Nothing  truer  was 
ever  said.  If  there  is  anything  on 
the  farm  that  brings  joy  to  the 
table,  it  is  the  asparagus  bed.  But  I 
am  going  to  go  a  bit  further  than  Mr. 
Collingwood  and  say  that  not  only 
every  farm  but  every  rural  home 
should  have  one.  This  means  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  millions  of  such  homes  in 
the  suburbs  of  our  cities.  Owing  to 
two  improvements  in  our  method  of 
growing  this  plant,  almost  any 
gardener  now  can  easily  have 
asparagus. 

The  first  of  these  improvements  is 
surface-planting,  which  means  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  (roots  they  are 
generally  called)  at  the  surface  as 
with  all  other  plants.  This  idea  was 
introduced  in  an  article  of  mine 
published  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  1943.  This  method,  now 
adopted  as  standard  recommen¬ 
dation  for  garden  asparagus  by 
nearly  all  the  big  seedhouses  in  the 
East,  plus  .experiment  stations  and 
nurseries,  seems  destined  to  become 
the  common  cultural  method  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  One  of 
the  finest  things  that  ever  came  to 
gardening;  it  eliminates  digging  a 
trench  which  for  centuries  made 
people  do  without  this  wholesome 
treat. 

Mulch  Growing 

The  second  of  these  two  improve¬ 
ments  is  mulch  growing.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  nothing  new,  but  the  fact 
that  it  cuts  about  in  half  the  amount 
of  ground  needed  for  an  asparagus 
bed  will  be  new  to  most  gardeners. 
This  big  advantage  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  even  the  small  garden  to  have 
asparagus.  With  the  mulch  system  a 
man  can  grow  enough  for  a  small 
family  on  a  space  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  living  room  rug. 

To  have  one  of  these  mulched 
beds,  choose  a  sunny  spot  of  well 
drained  ground:  asparagus  will  not 
do  well  in  shade,  and  wet  feet  kills 
it.  Estimate  the  number  of  plants 
you  need  on  the  basis  of  50  for 
each  member  of  the  family;  this  will 
give  fair  size  pickings  during  the 
early  years  when  the  plants  are 
small,  and  later  will  provide  some 
for  freezing.  If  you  find  the  roots  too 
expensive,  buy  seed  and  grow  your 
own;  it  is  easy.  If  you  do  not  have 
room  for  50  plants  per  person,  grow 
as  many  as  you  can;  even  a  little  is 
well  worthwhile. 

Making  the  Bed 

Now  for  making  the  bed.  Feed  the 
ground  well;  asparagus  likes  plenty 
to  eat.  Space  the  plants  18  inches 
apart  each  way;  1  know  one 
splendidly  producing  little  plot  that 
has  them  only  16  inches  apart.  Set 
them  at  the  surface  just  like  any 
other  plant,  a  tomato,  for  instance; 
asparagus  is  just  another  perennial 
and  all  it  wants  is  to  have  its  roots 
covered  like  other  plants.  The  crown 
should  be  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  surface;  deeper  planting  is  likely 
to  smother  the  buds  and  kill  it.  Do 
not  forget  that  nature  plants  all  its 
seed  right  at  the  surface;  deep  plant¬ 
ing  is  harmful  to  any  of  them. 

After  growth  starts,  cultivate  for 
about  a  month  in  order  to  control 
the  first  rush  of  weeds,  and  then 
apply  a  mulch  of  fine  manure,  an 
inch  or  two  deep,  all  over  the  bed. 
Powdered  sheep  manure,  available 
at  seed  stores,  is  a  splendid  substi¬ 
tute  for  natural  manure.  Cultivation 
ceases  at  this  time  and  is  never  re¬ 
sumed.  The  weeding  hereafter  must 
be  done  with  a  hoe,  and  will  be  easy 
because  the  plants  are  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  their  shade  discourages 
weeds.  If  a  weed  gets  big,  it  is  easi¬ 
ly  pulled  because  the  mulch  keeps 
the  ground  soft. 

Watch  for  asparagus  beetles;  they 
and  their  larvae  kill  the  plants;  con¬ 
trol  is  easy  either  by  hand-picking  or 
insecticides.  Renew  the  mulch  when 
necessary;  it  must  be  maintained  all 
the  time.  The  renewals  can  be  ma¬ 
nure,  old  hay,  lawn  clippings,  poul¬ 
try  litter,  etc.,  but  not  leaves,  as 
these  mat  down  and  kill  the  plants. 
Never  cut  a  thin  stalk,  and  stop  cut¬ 
ting  when  the  thick  ones  begin  to  get 
scarce;  remember  that  the  plants 
have  to  build  up  for  next  year.  If 
you  do  these  things,  your  bed  will 


always  bear  at  full  capacity  and  last 
all  your  life  long. 

An  Old  Bed 

The  reason  that  I  say  this  is  that 
the  bed  which  first  gave  me  the 
mulch  idea  is  55  years  old,  still  pro¬ 
ducing  full  crops,  and  has  been 
doing  it  from  the  start.  It  is  on  the 
dairy  farm  of  Louis  Salter  of  F'air- 
mount,  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey,  who  is  glad  to  show  it  to 
visitors.  Mr.  Salter  planted  it  him¬ 
self  and,  as  every  properly  mulched 
asparagus  bed  will  do  for  its  owner, 
it  has  served  him  all  his  life.  Al¬ 
though  only  about  10  x  30  feet  in 
size,  it  is  at  present,  and  has  been 
all  along,  bountifully  providing  for 
three  families. 

The  system  used  in  growing  this 
bed  can  well  serve  as  the  model  for 
us  all  to  copy  with  garden  aspara¬ 
gus  because  it  is  the  only  system  that 
gives  constant  yeap-after-year  100 
per  cent  production.  Cultivation,  the 
system  in  common  use  today,  never 


gives  more  than  50  per  cent  produc¬ 
tion;  even  that  starts  to  decrease 
when  the  bed  is  about  10  years  old, 
and  the  decline  continues  until,  at 
about  15  or  20  years  of  age,  the 
bed  is  worthless. 

The  defects  in  the  cultivation 
system  are  due  to  two  causes.  The 
first  is  that  the  cultivated  bed  con¬ 
tains  only  half  as  many  plants  as  a 
bed  planted  for  mulching.  In  a  bed 
planted  for  mulching,  the  rows  are 
only  18  inches  apart  because  there 
is  no  need  for  providing  space  for 
.using  a  cultivator,  which  generally 
requires  three  feet,  twice  as  much  as 
between  the  rows  of  the  mulched 
bed.  Hence  there  are  only  half  as 
many  rows  in  a  cultivated  bed,  as 
in  a  mulched  bed;  half  as  many 
plants,  and  half  as  much  production. 

The  other  cause  of  defects  in  the 
cultivating  system  is  the  fact  that 
a  cultivated  bed  does  not  get  a 
chance  to  renew  itself  and  keep 
going  year  after  year  as  does  a 
mulched  bed.  Asparagus  plants  live 
about  10  to  20  years,  but  they  drop 
seed  each  year  so  that,  -when  the 
old  plants  die,  there  will  be  new  ones 
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to  take  their  places.  In  a  cultivated 
bed  the  cultivator  kills  these  seed¬ 
lings  as  they  start;  hence,  when  an 
old  plant  dies,  there  is  none  to  take 
its  place.  This  dying  of  the  plants 
starts  when  the  bed  is  about  10  or  12 
years  old,  and  continues,  a  few 
plants  dying  each  year,  until  finally, 
at  about  15  or  20  years  of  age,  the 
bed  is  worthless.  Even  from  the  start, 
however,  it  never  produced  more 
than  half  as  much  as  a  mulch-grown 
bed  of  the  same  size.  These  defects 
condemn  cultivation  as  a  method  for 
home  asparagus,  chiefly  because  it 
takes  twice  as  much  room  and  more 
labor  than  is  necessary. 

The  owner  of  the  small  plot  thinks 
that  he  does  not  have  room  for 
asparagus,  so  he  does  without  it.  Add 
to  that  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
gardeners  are  still  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  asp^yragus  means  a 
trench-digging,  fussy  job,  and  you 
see  why  this  excellent  food  is  in  so 
few  gardens  today.  Surface-planting 
plus  mulch-growing  end  all  this; 
they  bring  in  the  easy-to-plant,  take- 
little-room  method  that  has  so  long 
been  needed.  J.  A.  Eliot 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 
FRESH-ROASTED  CHESTNUTS! 


STERN’S  MAGNIFICENT  "MIRACLE  TREES 


GUARANTEED  CHOICE 
100%  TROUBLE-FREE 


n 


CHESTNUT 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES!  FIHEST  CHESTNUTS  YOU  EVER  ATE! 

Here's  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  healthful 
nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight-resistant;  they  require  no 
spraying,  no  care;  fully  resistant  to  pests  and  disease.  And  you  enjoy  luscious  nuts  so  easily— when  ripe  the 
burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop  to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure 
and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of  these  beautiful  and  useful  trees. 


Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts 

These  amazing,  trouble-free  Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  were 
developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  They  usually  bear 
nuts  within  two  years  after  planting.  Many  trees  have 
already  produced  nuts  while  still  in  our  nursery.  They  are 
extremely  fast  growing  trees,  producing  ever-increasing 
crops  of  delicious  food  with  each  succeeding  year.  They 
will  produce  abundantly  over  an  entire  lifetime. 

"Miracle  Tree"  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crop. 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of  large, 
sweet,  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts  within  two  seasons,  but 
they  rapidly  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace  any 
horrie.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet  high— make  a 
natural  setting  for  your  home  that  adds  substantial  value 
through  the  years.  These  are  exceptional  trees  that  will 
win  notice  and  admiration!  You  and  your  family  will  de¬ 
light  in  their  cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty, 
their  delicious  nuts. 

Ever  taste  FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chestnut  stuffing  served  with 
Thanksgiving  turkey  — luscious  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  uses  for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of 
flavor,  sweet  and  even  larger  than  those 
of  the  old-fashioned  native  tree.  These 
large,  tender,  glossy  brown  nuts  are 
prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


Extremely  Hardy 

Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  will  grow  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
They  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  soil.  Plant  them 
in  a  sunny  location. 

You  must  plant  two  or  more  trees  for  pollination 

STRONG  TREES]  2  for  *  6 postpdid 
Finest  No.  1  Quality  >  5  for  $14  postpaid 

Guaranteed  to  live  and  bear  nuts  J  10  for  $25  postpaid 

ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery  PLANT  NOW! 

Send  check  or  money  order.  If  C.O.D.,  you  pay  shipping  charges. 

STERN  S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.R  •  GENEVA,  N.Y. 
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CHECK 

QUANTITY 


□ 

□ 

□ 


2  for  $6  NAME 


5  for  $14 

10  for  $25 
postpaid 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


USE  COUPON  •  MAIL  EARLY 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

I  want  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 

Rush,  postpaid  .  hardy  Chestnut  Trees. 

ENCLOSED  IS  $ . .  | 
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NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Drown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil;‘ 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects.  ^ 

Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
^priced  as  follow*^  v 


Price: 

Temple 

Fairfax 

Fairland 

Premier 

Catskill 

Red  Crop 

Robinson 

Fairpeake 

Superfection 

Streamliner 


tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  .ornamentals  for 
home  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

BUNTINGS’~NURSERIE$r  INC^ 

SOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

$13.00 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

1.00 

t  .70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

1.15 

1.90 

3.00 

6.00 

9.40 

15.00 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

24.00 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

25.00 

[lag  illustrates 

in  color  and 

describes  17 

varieties  of 

Strawberry 

plants; 

con- 

PEACH  TREES! 

A  BIG  BARGAIN 


GROWN  ON  RENTED  LAND. 

FARM  SOLD.  MUST  BE  REMOVED. 

ELBERTA  •  JUBILEE  •  BALE  HAVEN 

Yellow  freestone  varieties.  3  to  4  ft.  trees, 
50c  each;  $40  per  100  (10  or  more  at  100 
rates).. 4  to  6  ft.  trees,  60c  each;  $50  per 
100  (10  or  more  at  100  rates).  Strictly 
first  class,  true  to  name,  none  better  grown. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &.  SON 
WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

42  Yrs.  QUALITY —  SERVICE 


STRAWBERRY  PIANTS 


Fresh  dug  certified  plants  from 
our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star.  $2.50  per 
hundred  post  paid.  Everbearing 
varieties;  Streamliner,  Super¬ 
fection,  Gem:  $4.00  per  100  post 
.  paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
•  BRAMAN  BROS.,  Penfield,  N.Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICB  LIST  ON  BEQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


LONG  SEASON  COLLECTION- 
ALL  FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

25  plants  each  of  PREMIEB 
(early),  FAIRFAX  (mid-season). 

SPARKLE  (late),  and  STREAMLINER  (everbear¬ 
ing).  All  100  plants  postpaid  for  only  $4.10.  Or 
100  plants  each  of  4  varieties,  400  plants  in 
all,  for  $11.50  postpaid.  Order  todayl 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties. 
Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

PL  A  NTS—  Marglobe  and  Rutger  Tomato:  500, 
§2.50;  1000,  $4.50.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Sweet 
Potato:  500.  $2.75;  1000,  $5.00.  Bermuda  and 
Prizetaker  Onion:  500,  $2.25:  1000,  $4.00.  Ruby  King 
and  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper:  500,  $3.00; 

1000,  $5.75.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.00  per  hundred. 
Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Golden  Acre,  Round  Dutch,  Copenhagen 
Market  Cabbage:  500,  $2.00;  I0O0,  $3.75. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  IN  BIG  LOTS. 
SAMUEL  BRADSHAW.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

— — -  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

CABBAGE:  10  Varieties,  including  “Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant’’  1000,  $2.50;  I0,0#0,  $20.  CAULIFLOWER: 
Early  Snowball  1000,  $8.50;  10,000,  $75.  BROCCOLI 
1000,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30  all  now  ready.  TOMATO 
PLANTS:  5  varieties,  including  Stokes  Cross  Hy¬ 
brid.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  All  are  “Virginia 
State  Certified,  Including  the  famous  Bunch  Porto 
Rico.  Write  or  wire  for  Catalog  from  — 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.’’ 
j-  P.  COUNCILL  CO-  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 

GRAFTED  NUT  TREES.  Bargain  in 
grafted  chestnuts.  Thin  shelled  Black 
Walnuts,  English  Walnut,  Shellbarks, 
Hybrid  Fflberts,  Persimmons.  An  amaz¬ 
ing  list  free.  Get  rich  without  plowing. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

Box  R,  R.  D,  I,  Downington,  Pa. 

r-— -  TOMATO  PLANTS  - 

RUTGERS  and  GARDEN  STATE.  50  Plants  85c. 
•00  Plants  $1.25  Postpaid.  Shipping  now  through 
_  .  June.  Remit  With  Order. 

[•  A,  RICHTER  &  CO.  CAIRO,  GEORGIA 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

RUANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


ONION  PLANTS 


phoke  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas,  300-$l .25 ;  500-$l .65 ;  l000-$2.65, 
Postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75;  6000-$8.50,  pre- 
Paid  express.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 
S°_x  313, _ AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner, 
tree  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Nitrogen  Makes  the  Grass 

Grow. 

By  W.  Keith  Kennedy. 

•  Growing  Pullets  to 

Maturity. 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler. 

•  Apple  Trees  on  Their  Own 

Roots. 

By  William  S.  Clarke,  Jr. 

•  Good  Cows  Start  As  Good 

Calves. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Feeding  Layers  in  the 

Summer. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  Fewer  Dead  Chicks. 

By  Thomas  Foster. 

m  Cash  -  and  -  Carry  Poultry 
Business. 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney.. 

•  Money  from  Hobbies. 

By  Eleanor  M.  Marshall. 


Control  of  Raspberry  Cane 
Borer 

A  large  black  beetle  with  an 
orange-colored  band  back  of  the 
head  is  responsible  for  injury  to 
raspberry  canes  which  results,  in  the 
wilting  and  death  of  the  cane,  ac¬ 
cording  to  F.  G.  Mundinger,  ento¬ 
mologist  at  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Known  as  the 
raspberry  cane  borer,  the  beetle  is 
present  in  plantings  from  the  time 
the  blossom  buds  appear  in  early 
Spring  until  midsummer.  Though  the 
beetles  feed  on  the  bark  of  the  canes, 
the  chief  injury  results  from  their 
habit  of  ringing  or  girdling  the  canes 
both  above  and  below  the  point 
where  the  female  has  thrust  her  egg 
deep  into  the  cane  tissue.  The  gird¬ 
ling  causes  the  tips  to  wilt  and  die. 
The  young  larvae  that  hatch  bore 
down  through  the  canes,  completing 
their  destruction;  then  overwinter  in 
either  the  canes  or  the  roots. 

In  order  to  kill  the  adult  beetles, 
control  consists  chiefly  in  keeping 
the  canes  coated  with  insecticides 
from  when  the  buds  first  appear  until 
blooming  time.  Rotenone  or  lead 
arsenate  sprays  are  equally  effective. 
Directions  on  the  preparation  of  the 
sprays  and  further  information  on 
the  borer  will  be  found  in  the  Sta¬ 
tion’s  publication  on  raspberry  grow¬ 
ing  which  may  be  obtained  upon 
request. 

Other  control  measures,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  home  garden,  include 
the  removal  of  any  wild  raspberries 
growing  nearby,  early  removal  and 
burning  of  canes  which  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  borers  by  the  girdling  of  the 
cane,  smashing  over  of  old  stubs 
early  in  the  Spring  to  kill  over¬ 
wintering  pupae,  and  cutting  off 
wilted  cane  tips  well  below  the 
lower  girdle  made  by  the  beetles  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered. 

Mulch  for  Blueberries 

We  have  a  nice  planting  of  blue¬ 
berries  which  were  set  out  in  1949. 
The  first  year  we  used  rotted  saw¬ 
dust,  the  next  two  years  we 
mulched  with  straw.  This  Spring  we 
have  no  straw,  and  we  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  we  should  mulch  them  with 
apple  pomace  alone,  which  we  were 
able  to  get  last  Fall  and  which  is 
now  ‘rotting  up.  Or  should  apple 
pomace  be  mixed  with  something 
else,  such  as  lime  or  more  sawdust? 

Pennsylvania  r.  g.  y. 

Sawdust  is  probably  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  mulching  the  blueberries 
if  you  can  get  it.  We  have  had  no 
reports  on  the  use  of  rotten  apple 
pomace,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
injurious  if  not  applied  too  thickly, 
say  not  over  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  It  will  probably  not  last  very 
long.  Lime  should  not  be  used  on 
blueberries.  Sawdust  could  be  mixed 
with  the  pomace,  g.  l.  s. 
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Stairway  to 
a  lifetime  of 
Faster... 
Easier  Lifting 


Mew  Idea 


that’s  why  a 

is  a  good  idea 


Suspension  Trusses 

Adjustable  suspension  trusses 
eliminate  sagging  and  bow¬ 
ing,  insure  long  life. 


Like  all  New  Idea  machines,  the  New 
Idea  elevator  is  built  to  last.  This  many- 
purpose  elevator  stays  in  alignment , . . 
bottom  and  sides  .  .  .  year  after  year 
because  suspension  trussing  and  box- 
crimped  sides  will  take  unusual  strainsi 
or  twists  and  stay  in  alignment. 

Chain  and  specially  curved  flights  ride 
on  replaceable  wood  strips  for  long  life,, 
added  protection,  quiet  operation. 


Tilt-Type 
Hopper 

70"  long  trough  for  grain 
and  ear  corn.  Heavy  coiled 
springs  make  tilting  of  hop¬ 
per  easy.  Shovel  type  hopper 
also  available. 


This  well-balanced  elevator  can  be 
rolled  easily  from  one  job  to  another. 
Various  length  combinations  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  interchanging  8  and  10  foot 
sections.  Available  for  gas  engine,  elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  power  take-off  drive. 

For  detailed  information  see  your  Newj 
Idea  dealer  or  mail  coupon  for  free 
illustrated  literature. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Head  Section 

End  of  head  section  remov¬ 
able  for  handling  bales  0{ 
bags  without  interference. 


New  Idea 

f»«M  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  457,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Send  free  folders  as  follows: 

□  Manure  Spreaders 

n 

Portable  Elevators 

•  W  \\\>  y.;.;  i\  •  v  •  v  •  • 

□  Wagons 

1 1 

Transplanters 

3  4-Bar  Tractor  Rakes 

1 1 

Hay  Loaders 

Mail 

□  Corn  Pickers 

□ 

Corn  Snappers 

0  Lime  Spreaders 

]  Hand  Shellers 

coupon 

today 

for 

Name 

free 

folders 

Address 

r  — 
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Solve  all  your  farm 
lubrication  problems  with 


NEW  Gulfpride  H.D. 

HIGH  DETERGENCY 

The  World’s  Finest  Motor  Oil 


This  new  Gulf  Oil- 


-A.  keeps  engines  clean 

B.  fights  corrosion  and  rust 

C.  reduces  engine  wear 


•\n  •  //.  //t 


V  / 


/</  /u  \\\  \>\ 


The  All-Purpose  Motor  Oil  for  farm  use — equally  effective  in  passenger 
cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  all  farm  engines ;  also  a  qualified  heavy  duty 
Diesel  engine  oil.  Proved  in  14,000,000  miles  of  fleet  tests  over  a  period 
of  3V2  years. 


The  Grease  of 
Many  Uses 


NEW,  Improved  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 


Get  these  benefits  from  this  all-purpose,  all-sea¬ 
son  grease:  REDUCE  lubricating  labor — grease  in¬ 
ventories — investment  in  equipment — equipment 
operating  and  maintenance  costs. 

This  grease  was  tested  for  four  years  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Combines  adequate 
body  in  extremely  hot  weather  with  satisfactory 
pumpability  in  cold  weather.  Has  excellent  rust- 
preventive  qualities.  Used  for  all  bearings  lubri¬ 
cated  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease  cups. 


gGulf  Multi-Purpose 
q  Gear  Lubricant 

Simplifies  the  lubrication  of  all  conventional  trans¬ 
missions  and  differentials,  on  trucks  or  passenger 
cars.  Offers  you  a  simplified  recommendation  for 
all  enclosed  gears  on  farm  equipment. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


Ask  your  Gulf  man  for  Gulf  Farm  Tires  and  Batteries, 
for  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and  for  Gulflube,  the  fa¬ 
mous  economy  motor  oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D-25,  Room  1509, 

Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  — 

Send  your  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide 


Name. 
R.F.D.  No.- 
County _ 


-Town. 


-State 


Emerson  Pascal1 — A  Blight 
Resistant  Celery 

Emerson  Pascal  is  a  new  blight 
resistant  celery,  the  seed  of  which 
is  now  available  commercially.  This 
variety  resembles  Summer  Pascal,  in 
that  it  is'  green  in  color,  has  high 
table  quality,  meaty  petioles  (stalks), 
and  matures  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  Like  Summer  Pascal, 
it  is  lacking  in  heart,  and  the 
brittleness  that  makes  it  good  to  eat 
also  makes  it  hard  to  handle  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  It  differs  from  Summer 
Pascal  in  having  slightly  longer 
petioles,  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  both  Cercospora  (early 
blight)  and  Septoria  (late  blight). 

Although  Emerson  Pascal  is  not 
entirely  immune  to  the  blights  and 
shows  some  spots  on  the  older  leaves 
at  times,  spraying  with  fungicides 
should  not  ordinarily  be  necessary  in 
New  York  or  other  northern  States 
where  blight  is  only  moderately 
severe.  For  several  years  this  va- 


- 


Emerson  Pascal  is  a  new  blight  re¬ 
sistant  celery,  the  seed  of  which  is 
now  available  commercially.  This 
variety  resembles  Summer  Pascal  in 
that  it  is  green  in  color,  has  high 
table  quality,  meaty  petioles,  and 
matures  in  about  the  same  length 
of  time. 

riety  has  been  grown  successfully 
without  being  sprayed  or  dusted, 
even  though  the  seedlings  were  in¬ 
tentionally  infected  with  the  blight 
fungi.  In  Florida,  where  early  blight 
is  very  severe,  some  spraying  would 
probably  be  needed,  but  much  less 
than  with  the  usual  varieties.  It  is 
also  immune  to  the  Fusarium 
Yellows  disease. 

Emerson  Pascal  is  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Professor  R.  A.  Emerson 
of  Cornell  who  did  much  of  the  work 
in  developing  the  variety.  Its  de¬ 
velopment  covers  19  years  of  re¬ 
search,  through  crossing  of  varieties, 
by  the  personnel  of  several  State 
experiment  stations,  many  county 
agents,  and  farmers  themselves  —  a 
tribute  to  the  cooperation  of  all 
three  groups. 

In  spite  of  the  many  years  of  work 
on  Emerson  Pascal  celery,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  breeding  blight 
resistant  celery.  Since  the  final 
cross  for  Emerson  Pascal  was  made 
in  1943,  there  has  been  a  change  in 
grower  and  consumer  preference  for 
celery.  The  brittleness  and  lack  of 
heart  in  varieties  similar  to  Summer 
Pascal  have  caused  a  decline  in  their 
importance  and  an  increase  in  the 
growing  of  the  Utah  tye. 

Utah  is  more  susceptible  to  blight 
than  most  other  green  celeries. 
Hence,  breeding  for  blight  resistance 
is  more  important  than  ever.  Sever¬ 
al  years  ago,  our  most  resistant 
strains  were  crossed  with  Utah  and 
progress  toward  that  type  is  being 
made.  A  new  complication  is  a  fun¬ 
gus  disease,  called  brown  spot,  which 
has  recently  caused  alarm  among  the 
growers  of  Utah  and  other  varieties. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  add 
resistance  to  this  disease. 

There  is  also  need  for  a  blight 
resistant  self-blanching  celery  even 
though  the  green  varieties  have  be¬ 
come  more  important  in  recent  years. 
The  lighter  color  of  a  self-blanching 
celery  plant  seems  to  make  it  in¬ 
herently  more  susceptible  to  blight 
than  is  a  green  plant.  However, 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  its 
resistance  and  work  toward  that 
goal  is  continuing. 

H.  M.  Munger  &  A.  G.  Newhall 
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Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Rn„,. 

Bearing  WEEDER  Mer 
Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  wS' 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  S 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder.  Mulcff 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  ana 
underground  knife  destroy 
growth  and  break  up  clods  ana 
crust— aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used 
30  years.  or 


Write 

ture. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  50, 


For 

Low 


Litera- 
Prices. 
David  City,  Nebr. 


Standard 


_ ride  or  walk 

fsMALL^ARM  Tractors 

Ul  «  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
JrlOW  m  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
da-J  m  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

?  i  •  m  four  models 

Cultivates  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
u  m  Haying  and  Truck 
Mownaux  Crop  Tools.  Run 
it  \  Pumps.  Saws  and 

and  Lawns  M  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears'1 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan. 

and  Free  Catalog  IfJ)  JAV^f 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COT| 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  I 
3261  Como  Avenue_ 601-3  West  26th  Street  I 


—  TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  NEW  CROP  _ 
Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  —  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Penn  State  Ballhead, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch! 
Wakefield:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50:  1000,  $4.00  pre- 
paid.  Express  Collect,  $2.00  per  1000.  Onion  Plants: 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda,  Yellow  Sweet 

Spanish.  Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprouts.  Prices  same 
as  cabbage.  Ten  million  field  grown  tomato  plants 
grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight. 
Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Longred'. 

300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  prepaid.  Express 
Collect  $3.00  per  1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  F-2 
Stokescross  No.  4—100,  $1.50;  300,  $4.00;  500, 

$6.00;  1000,  $10  prepaid.  Sweet  Potato  Plants: 

Porta  Rico,  Cuban  Yams,  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper 
Plants:  California  Wonder.  100,  75c;  500,  $3.00; 

1000,  $5.00  prepaid.  Express  Collect,  $4.00  per  1000. 
Cauliflower  Plants  —  Early  Snowball:  100,  $1.00;  500, 
$4.00;  1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  All  of  these  plants  were 
grown  from  high  germinating  seed  on  new  land  and 
are  sure  to  yield  a  good  crop.  Wire,  Write  or  Phone  us 
your  order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT 
COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA.,  Telephone  8162-4 


yiiojej 
SeautiH 


New  Color 

CATALOG 

52  pages,  complete, 
helpful,  FREE.  DE. 
LUXE  MIXTURE  100 
top  size  and  quality 
bulbs,  at  least  30  va¬ 
rieties,  all  colors,  only 
$4.95  Postpaid.  Order 
today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 
70  Lake  Ave., Lima, N.Y. 


Howard,  Catskill,  Empire,  Erie, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Premier:  25-$ 1 .25 ; 
50-$2.00 ;  IOO-$3.25;  500-$l2;  1000- 

$22.  25  other  varieties.  Indian  Sum- 
_  mer  Everbearing,  Madawaska,  Rasp. 

25-$4;  I00-$I4,  postpaid.  State  inspected.  Also  Blue¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Grapes.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON  R.  3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


—TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY— 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead.  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Brussel  Sprout,  Broccoli:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50: 

1000,  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $2.00,  1000.  Tomato: 
Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Longred,  grown  from 
Certified  Seed,  sprayed  against  blight:  300,  $2.00; 

500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $3.00,  1000. 
Potato:  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yam;  California  Wonder 
Pepper:  500,  $3.00  1000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Cauliflower 
100,  $1.00;  500,  $4.00;  1000  $7.00  postpaid. 

Moss  Packed,  Good  Plants. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA.,  Phone  8162-2 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  Certified  seed  bought  Ritter 
Seed  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  $2.50,  1000.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 
$4.00,  1000,  or  65c,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - - 

I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  in.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON, 
BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  TAYLOR  RASPBERRY  SETS  - — ~ 

Hardy,  certified,  disease  free  bushes,  excellent  quality 
berries  yielding  6,000  quarts  per  acre.  No.  I  plan*5 
$5.25  per  100  prepaid,  $25  per  1000  F.O.B.  Also 
transplants  and  No.  2’s.  Write  us.  — 
MOHAWK  VALLEY  NURSERY 
R.  D.  2,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Superfection  and  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants: 
$4.00,  100.  Large  Premier:  $2.25,  100.  India" 

Summer  Everbearing  and  Taylor  Raspberry:  $6.00,  I0U. 
Fresh  dug,  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  New  September  Everbearing  Red  RasP- 
berry  Plants:  10  for  $2.00.  Latham  Reds:  50 
$3.00.  Strawberries:  Superfection,  $3.50  per  1 00 , 
Gem  Everbearing,  $2.25  per  100.  Postpaid. 
HATFIELD  PLANT  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Gowanda,  N.Y. 


Certified  Superfection  &  Gem  Strawberry  Piani*- 
1 00-53.25;  Premier  IOO-$2.25;  Raspberries  I00-S6.0U 
Postpaid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  BOX  3b, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


RASPBERRIES:  SEPTEMBER  everbearing  and 

TiAYLOR.  SPARKLE  STRAWBERRIES.  Certified. 
CHERRY  VALLEY  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  N  T. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  BERNARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE, 


free 

penna. 


R-  F.  D.  Stationery  postpaie 

25  Sheets  Decorated  with  Mail  Box  motif  a"® 
20  Matching  Envelopes.  Write  for  PREE.,v 
Catalog.  PINELAND  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
25  EVERETT  AVE.,  SOUTH  PORTLAND  MAIN* 
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Conservation  with  Conifers 


More  than  half  a  million  coni¬ 
ferous  tree  seedlings  will  be  planted 
throughout  Dutchess  County  during 
the  Spring  of  1952.  This  figure 
represents  the  greatest  number  of 
trees  ever  planted  in  any  one  year 
in  the  county.  The  work  will  be  done 
on  propertes  belonging  to  farmers 
and  other  landowners  cooperating 
with  the  Dutchess  County  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  District  and  the  New  York 
Conservation  Department. 

Interest  in  coniferous  plantings  has 
been  mounting  steadily  as  demand 
for  Christmas  trees,  pulpwood,  fence 
posts  and  rails  grow  greater.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  seedlings  were  taken  by 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  New 
York  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  technicians  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  1951  and  early  part  of 

1952.  The  demand  was  so  great  that 
stocks  were  depleted  long  before 
planting  time.  Unfilled  applications 
will  have  to  be  carried  over  until 

1953.  The  bulk  of  the  planting  stock 
comes  from  the  New  York  State 
nursery  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Some 
stock  will  also  be  procured  from  the 
S.  C.  S.  regional  -nursery  at  Big 
Flats,  N.  Y. 

Planting  Sites  and  Species 

Planting  sites  chosen  are  generally 
eroded  hillsides,  rough  stony  land, 
steep  fields  and  idle  areas.  These 
sites  are  po  longer  able  to  produce 
satisfactory  crops  or  pasture,  but 
will  produce  Christmas  trees,  pulp- 
wood  and  eventually  sawlogs.  Tech¬ 
nicians  of  the  S.  C.  S.  and  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department 
have  assisted  cooperating  land- 
owners  in  choosing  the  species  best 
adapted  to  planting  sites. 

White,  Scotch  and  jack  pine,  white 
and  Norway  spruce  and  Japanese 
larch  are  the  principal  species  being 
planted.  The  planting  of  red  pine  in 
this  area  is  no  longer  recommended 
due  to  injury  caused  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  pine  shoot  moth.  A  limited 
quantity  of  Austrian  pine  is  now 
available  and  will  be  planted  in 
place  of  red  pine  if  the  landowner 
desires.  The  Austrian  pine  is  similar 
in  appearance  and  has  most  of  the 
properties  of  red  pine,  but  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  the  shoot  moth.  Demand  for 
white  spruce  is  growing,  due  to  its 
popularity  as  a  Christmas  tree  and 
its  adaptability  to  a  wide  variety  of 
planting  sites 

Planting  Service  Available 

Planting  service  furnished  by  the 
Conservation  Department  is  avail¬ 
able  to  cooperators.  The  present  cost 
of  such  planting  service  is  $9.50  per 
thousand  trees.  The  number  of  seed¬ 
lings  to  the  acre  will  vary  some¬ 
what  depending  on  their  spacing, 
but  in  general  about  1,000  seedlings 
to  the  acre  are  planted.  Planting 
service  to  the  cooperator  is  limited 
to  10,000  trees  per  year.  If  the  co- 
operator  desires  to  set  out  more  than 
10,000,  he  must  plant  the  excess  him¬ 
self  or  hire  other  labor  to  do  so. 
Cooperators  are  free  to  plant  any 
or  all  the  seedlings  themselves,  but 
the  vast  majority  have  chosen  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  planting  ser¬ 
vice.  Actual  planting  is  done  by  con¬ 
tractors  who  submit  bids  on  a  per 
thousand  basis  to  the  Conservation 
Department.  In  the  past,  limited 
numbers  of  trees  have  been  set  out 
by  the  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs,  Vo-Ag. 
students  and  Boy  Scout  Troops. 
Tentative  plans  for  1952  call  for  the 
same  groups  again  to  participate. 

AH  seedlings  are  free  to  Forest 
Practice  Act  Cooperators  but  no 
orders  will  be  accepted  for  less  than 
1,000  trees.  Dutchess  County  S.  C. 
District  cooperators  will  receive 
only  part  of  their  order  free.  For  the 
part  of  the  order  for  which  these 
cooperators  must  pay,  costs  vary 
from  $2.00  per  thousand  for  two- 
year  seedlings  to  $3.50  per  thousand 
lor  three-year  seedlings. 

Plantations  must  be  protected  from 
fire  and  grazing.  Where  hardwood 
brush  exists,  it  should  be  eradicated 
since  conifers  in  Dutchess  County 
area  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  such  species  as  birch,  maple, 
°^£  and  others.  Aside  from 
these  simple  practices,  the  planta¬ 
tions  require  no  special  care.  As  the 
Plantations  grow  older,  technical 
assistance  in  management  can  be  had 
ifee  of  charge  from  the  Forest  Prac¬ 
tice  District. 


If  the  present  rate  of  planting 
continues,  Dutchess  County  may  in 
a  decade  become  a  potent  factor  in 
the  Christmas  tree  market.  Its 
proximity  to  large  urban  areas  would 
minimize  transportation  costs.  From 
time  to  time  other  special  markets 
for  fence  rails  and  pulpwood  open 
up  to  utilize  plantation  cuttings. 
These  markets  could  provide  a  minor 
source  of  revenue  during  the  com¬ 
ing  years. 

The  story  of  success  does  not  have 
to  wait  until  the  future  to  be  told. 
There  are  .  some  farmers  in  the 
county  who  are  now  profiting  from 
cuttings  made  in  their  plantations. 
During  the  Christmas  season  of  1950, 
800  Christmas  trees  worth  $1,000 
were  removed  from  a  plantation  set 
out  by  William  Landauer  in  1937.  As 
far  back  as  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Landauer  began  harvesting  trees  in 
quantity  but  realizes  That  he  could 
have  started  sooner  since  many  of 
his  trees  were  of  merchantable  size. 
He  has  no  problem  of  transporting 
the  trees  because  buyers  come  right 
to  the  farm  to  make  their  purchases. 


Some  trees  were  cut  and  stacked  at 
the  barn  but  for  the  most  part  people 
preferred  to  go  out  into  the  plan¬ 
tation  to  choose  their  tree.  The 
owner  found  the  public  quite  con¬ 
siderate  of  his  farm  in  going  out 
to  select  and  cut  their  own  trees. 

The  five  acres  of  rough  land  that 
Landauer  set  out  to  Norway  spruce 
has  done  as  well  for  him  financially 
as  any  comparable  acreage  of  his 
better  land.  John  F.  Nigro 


Changes' in  Wheat  Varieties 

Although  wheat  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  food  crops,  it  is  still  being  so 
changed  by  research  that  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  every  five  years  to  revise  its 
information  on  leading  wheat  va¬ 
rieties.  Its  most  recent  publication 
lists  as  leaders  none  of  the  varieties 
that  formerly  led  when  the  first  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  30  years  ago.  There 
were  then  several  varieties  that 
covered  a  million  acres  or  more  each, 
such  as:  Turkey,  Marquis,  Fultz, 
Mediterranean,  Fulcaster,  Poole  and 
Preston.  These  are  now  grown  only 
in  a  much  more  limited  way,  some 
principally  for  the  contributions  they 


wwara  Dreecung 

proving  the  disease-resistant,  up¬ 
standing,  high-yielding  varieties  that 
are  now  dominant. 

At  the  present  time,  Turkey 
ranks  seventh  in  acreage,  while  in 
the  first  five  surveys  it  headed  the 
list.  Pawnee,  the  variety  now  listed 
at  the  top,  and  grown  on  11,200,000 
or  more  acres,  was  not  even  in  the 
million-acre  class  five  years  ago.  In 
second  place  is  Comanche,  grown  on 
over  six  million  acres,  while  Tri¬ 
umph  is  in  third  place..  All  three  of 
these  are  hard  red  winter  wheats. 
Fourth  of  all  wheats  listed  is  Mida, 
now  being  grown  on  over  five  and  a 
half  million  acres.  Mida  had  never 
been  listed  before,  and  came  up  to 
its  present  position  during  the  past 
five  years.  Thorne,  a  soft  red  winter 
wheat,  and  Thatcher,  a  hard  red 
spring  variety,  are  fifth  and  sixth 
respectively;  both  were  unknown  10 
years  ago. 

Farmers  should  take  advantage  of 
varietal  improvements  as  they  be¬ 
come  available.  The  various  State 
extension  services  and  the  local 
county  agricultural  agents  can  be 
consulted  about  the  wheat  varieties 
best  suited  to  any  particular  locality. 


CLEAN 

pastures 


By  cleaning  brush  and  weeds  out  of  your  pasture,  you 
can  increase  its  carrying  capacity  and  make  more 
profit  from  your  dairying  operation.  You  can  accom¬ 
plish  this  at  low  cost  with  Esteron®  Brush  Killer  or 
Esteron  Ten-Ten. 

Esteron  Brush  Killer  is  a  powerful  low-volatility  mix¬ 
ture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  esters.  It  does  a  thorough 
job  on  such  hard-to-kill  woody  plants  as  alder,  ashj 


birch,  wild  blackberry,  wild  cherry,  hawthorn,  hickory, 
miaple,  oak,  osage  orange,  sumac,  willow,  and  poison 
ivy.  If  you  have  tough  pasture  weeds  such  as  wild 
onion,  wild  garlic,  mustard,  dock,  and  thistle  to  be 
controlled— then  Esteron  Ten-Ten  is  the  ticket!  This 
improved  2,4-D  ester  weed  killer  combines  low  vola¬ 
tility  with  high  acid  content.  It  gets  more  weeds! 

Both  products  mix  easily  in  either  hard  or  soft  water 
and  can  be  used  in  either  high  or  low  volume  applica¬ 
tion  equipment.  Both  have  excellent  storage  qualities 
— no  settling  due  to  freezing  or  extended  storage.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  recommendations — or  write  £o  Dow 
for  information  on  how  to  increase  your  pasturage. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemical  Department  •  Midland,  Michigan 


Esteron  Brush  Killer  and  Esteron  Ten-Ten 


For  weed  control  in  Peas 

DOW  SELECTIVE  WEED  KILLER 

An  over-all  spraying  of  both  crop  and  weeds  with  Dow  Selective  Weed  Killer 
will  clean  up  your  pea  fields — especially  effective  on  wild  mustard.  This 
dinitro  product  is  useful  also  for  spraying  weeds  in  flax,  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
legume-interplanted  grains.  Use  it  for  increased  yields  and  easier  harvesting! 


v  •" 


DOW 


USE  DEPENDABLE  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

WEED,  BRUSH  AND  GRASS  KILLERS  •  INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES  •  PLANT  GROWTH  REGULATORS 
GRAIN  AND  SOIL  FUMIGANTS 


CHEMICALS 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  INDUSTRY 
AND  AGRICULTURE 
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Native  Shrubs  in  the  Dooryard 


To  those  of  us  who  have  always 
loved  best  our  native  trees  and 
flowers,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in 
seeing  their  value  at  last  recognized 
by  the  landscape  architects.  They  are 
now  being  freely  planted  for  high¬ 
way  beautification.  Further,  and  even 
more  pleasing  use  of  native  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  is  their  transplant¬ 
ing  to  homestead  lawns  and  door- 
yards. 

Connecticut  parkways  have  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  been  made  of  outstanding 
beauty  by  the  use  of  our  native 
laurel  Kalmia,  in  such  lavish  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  be  fairly  breathtaking  in 
June.  For  many  miles  the  laurel  has 
been  so  artfully  set  that  one  would 
take  it  for  a  bit  of  nature  undis¬ 
turbed.  Dogwoods,  too,  are  now  to 
be  found  not  only  along  the  high¬ 
ways,  but  set  around  country  homes. 
What  could  be  lovelier?  We  have  been 
slow  to  realize  that  no  imports  can 
exceed  the  worth  of  natural  growth 
from  our  northeastern  woodlands. 

Several  homegrown  bushes,  be¬ 
side  laurel  and  dogwood,  are  well 
adapted  to  transplanting  to  the  lawn 
or  dooryard.  Azaleas,  of  course,  are 
a  favorite  everywhere.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  the  striking  flame 
azalea  wild  in  Tennessee,  but  our 
own  rose-colored  variety,  which  as  a 
child  I  heard  called  pinxter-flower, 
is  equally  appealing  and  easily 
moved.  Even  more  refreshing,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  white  “swamp-honey¬ 
suckle”  which  I  find  does  well  on 
dry  soil.  Its  fragrant  flowers  come 
in  July,  after  the  spring  flowering 
shrubs  have  gone;  it  grows  tall 
enough  to  be  placed  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

For  northern  exposure  one  may 
well  choose  the  high-bush  cranberry 
Viburnum  opulus.  With  blooms  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  snowball  bush,  the  bril¬ 
liant  red  Autumn  fruit  makes  a 
crimson  jelly  (to  my  palate  it  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  Cape  Cod 
berry  of  commerce)  excellent  with 
pheasant  or  a  barnyard  fowl.  The 
maple-leaved  viburnum,  of  lower 


growth,  is  pretty  both  in  foliage  and 
flower. 

Wicopy  (Leatherwood)  and  spice- 
bush  put  out  their  tiny  gold  stars 
even  earlier  than  the  popular  for- 
sythia,  while  our  Clethra  (Greek  for 
alder),  commonly  called  sweet  pep¬ 
per  bush,  saves  its  perfume  until 
late  July  or  August. 

The  nurseries  offer  various  kinds 
of  Euonymus,  some  of  them  ever¬ 
green,  but  the  one  I  know  best  is  the 
old-fashioned  spindlebush,  native  to 
New  York  State,  which  has  produced 
its  rosy  “valentine”  seedpods  for  60 
years  in  this  dooryard.  When  open, 
they  show  their  relationship  to  bitter¬ 
sweet.  I  am  coaxing  along  another 
specimen  of  this  family,  brought 
from  Tennessee,  locally  called  thun¬ 
der-berry,  fire-in-the-mountain  and 
“hearts-bustin’-with-love”!  The  dainty 
little  snowberry  bush,  an  old  favor¬ 
ite  native  in  Vermont,  was  common 
in  New  England  dooryards  80  years 
ago. 

Doubtless  some  caution  is  in  order 
when  it  comes  to  changing  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  tree,  flower  or  any  form 
of  life.  A  handful  of  pits  of  Prunus 
Americana,  brought  from  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  river  bank  half  a  century  ago 
and  scacttered  along  our  Connect¬ 
icut  fence  row,  still  affords  a  rich 
preserve  and  a  jelly  similar  to  the 
popular  beach-plum,  every  August. 
But  what  an  impenetrable,  savagely 
thorny,  wild-plum  thicket  now  defies 
the  owner’s  axe  or  clippers! 

The  same  precautions  apply  to  the 
rash  practice  of  putting  wild  flowers 
in  the  perennial  bed.  Long  ago  I  was 
much  taken  with  the  unusual,  pretty 
flower  clusters  of  one  of  the  Psora- 
leas.  A  legume  of  the  bean  family,  its 
tubers  used  by  the  French  (as  Pomme 
blanche)  and  Indians  was  a  farina¬ 
ceous  substitute  for  potatoes.  After 
cooking  some  and  finding  them  not 
very  palatable,  I  unthinkingly  tucked 
the  remainder  underground.  Alas,  I 
am  now  kept  busy  trying  to  eradi¬ 
cate  those  persistent,  perennial  vines 
which  still  try  to  strangle  everything 
else  within  reach! 


I  have  seen  orange  milkweed,  the 
butterfly-weed,  massed  in  a  garden 
with  glorious  effect,  but  take  note: 
its  deep-set  root  is  harder  to  dig  than 
any  parsnip.  The  Cardinal  flower 
responds  dashingly  to  care,  and  so 
will  the  giant  blue  lobelia  which,  dug 
from  a  roadside  ditch,  has  seeded  it¬ 
self  in  my  backyard.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  never  been  able  to  do¬ 
mesticate  the  unique  fringed  gentian, 
though  its  closed,  or  bottle,  relative 
blooms  for  us  each  September.  The 
wild  sunflower  is  as  showy  as  golden- 
glow,  and  the  goldfinches  seek  it  out, 
but  never  let  it  step  foot  inside  the 
fence!  The  freckled  orange  face  of 
the  blackberry  lily,  though  with  iris- 
like  foliage,  suggests  a  miniature 
tiger  lily.  Gray,  the  botanist,  marks 
it  “Adv.  from  China”,  but  I  have 
found  it  apparently  wild,  both  in 
Connecticut  and  Tennessee.  Its  name 
comes  from  the  oval  bunches  of 
seeds  which  could  readily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  ripe  blackberries.  Dried, 
they  add  to  a  winter  bouquet. 

It  is  perhaps  a  personal  idiosyn- 


Need  for  Written  Contract 

Contracts  that  are  not  to  be  per¬ 
formed  within  a  year  (three  years 
in  a  few  States),  must  be  written 
and  signed,  in  order  to  be  enforce¬ 
able  in  the  event  either  party  under¬ 
takes  to  back  out.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  that  a  contract  must  be  in 
writing  if  it  is  not  to  be  fully  per¬ 
formed  within  a  year.  The  time  be¬ 
gins  to  run  from  the  making  of  the 
agreement,  and  not  from  a  date  in 
the  future  when  actual  performance 
begins,  or,  as  one  law  writer  has  ex¬ 
plained:  “If  the  time  from  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  agreement  to  the  end  of 
its  performance  exceeds  a  year, 
never  so  little,  the  contract  must  be 
written  and  signed.” 

The  precautions  of  putting  their 
agreements  in  writing  are  always 
observed  by  prudent  businessmen. 
In  common  practice,  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  ignored.  Parties  take  chances  on 
getting  by  with  oral  agreements 
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crasy  that  I  am  partial  to  that  child¬ 
hood  favorite,  Jack-in- the-pulpit,  set 
in  a  group,  say,  out  next  to  the 
woodshed  (if  anyone  has  a  woodshed 
nowadays).  The  foliage  in  Spring 
has  a  sub-tropical  look.  Later,  its 
great  cones  of  Vermillion  berries,  un¬ 
matched  even  by  holly,  make  life, 
after  all,  a  bit  brighter  than  one 
thought. 

Can  any  reader,  I  wonder,  identify 
for  me  a  tall,  rather  coarse  looking 
perennial  herb,  with  dark  stems, 
large  pinnate  leaves,  small  insignifi¬ 
cant  greenish  flowers,  followed  by 
very  large  racemes  of  small,  soft, 
purple  or  maroon  berries?  It  is  un¬ 
like  any  plant  known  to  me,  dies  to 
the  ground  at  frost,  but  has  not  failed 
to  appear  and  bear  fruit  each  Au¬ 
tumn  for  the  past  60  years.  As  both 
leaves  and  berries  have  a  slightly 
medicinal  odor  and  flavor,  I  suspect 
that  it  may  have  been  grown  for 
some  possible  value  as  a  home  reme¬ 
dy.  I  have  never  seen  the  birds  touch 
it.  Rose  G.  Dayton. 


which,  despite  the  strictness  of  the 
law  in  this  regard,  usually  go  along 
to  completion  as  planned;  for,  when 
one  party  has  partially  performed 
under  an  oral  agreement,  it  then  be¬ 
comes  as  valid  and  binding  as  if  put 
in  writing  in  the  first  place. 

In  one  court  case,  a  man  got  a 
job  with  an  employer  under  an  oral 
agreement  for  a  year’s  work,  the 
work  to  start  in  the  future.  The  em¬ 
ployer  fired  him  after  a  short  time, 
and  he  sued  for  pay  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year.  He  lost  out.  The 
court  said  that  his  contract  for  a 
year’s  work  was  unenforceable  be¬ 
cause  not  written. 

In  another  case  a  landlord  leased 
a  building  to  a  tenant  under  an  oral 
agreement  for  a  year  from  a  future 
date.  The  tenant  went  into  possession 
and  paid  rent  for  eight  months,  then 
vacated.  The  landlord  sued  for  the 
balance  of  the  year’s  rent,  but  lost 
out.  His  oral  contract  was  unen¬ 
forceable.  R.  D.  Bowers 


#Make  sure  your 

* 

row  crops  PAY  OFF! 


Growers  report  better  protection  with 

IRON  AGE  Row  Crop  Sprayers 


SATISFIED  Iron  Age  users  say: 

“Sprayed  over  155  acres  the  full  sea¬ 
son  without  putting  a  wrench  to  my 
pump”  .  .  .  “Iron  Age  saves  me  money 
because  I  never  have  any  pump  trouble” 
.  .  .  “Get  better  coverage  with  Iron  Age 
than  any  other  sprayer!”  Iron  Age  builds 


row-crop  sprayers  in  all  sizes  and  capaci¬ 
ties  to  meet  every  grower’s  needs.  The 
famous  Iron  Age  pump  takes  a  beating 
season  after  season,  without  breakdowns, 
delivers  the  high  pressures  needed  for 
thorough  coverage.  See  these  sprayers  at 
your  Iron  Age  Dealer’s. 


IRON  AGE  Tractor-Mounted  Dusters 

Iron  Age  tractor-mounted,  power  take-off 
Dusters  assure  you  complete  coverage  at 
lowest  cost,  no  matter  what  you  growl 
Precision-built  blower  operates  from  power 
take-off,  provides  strong  dust  blast  that 
reaches  around,  above,  below,  between 
every  stalk,  leaf  or  vine!  Models  for  every 
requirement. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information 
to:  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
2919  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


TRANSPLANTERS 


SPRAYERS 


JUICE  PRESSES 


CONVEYORS 


Division  of 
THE 

OLIVER  CORPORATION 


YORK,  PA. 
>0TAT0  ANO  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS 


OUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 


jiNiipr  cporinFoc 


PLANT  ANV  SPRAY  THE  /RON  AGE  WAY 


One  short  visit  to  your  nearby 
Cockshutt  dealer  can  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  time  and 
maintenance.  Come  in.  See  features 
like  the  “live  power  take-off”  on 
every  Cockshutt  Tractor.  See  an 
actual  demonstration  of  how  rugged, 
heavy-duty  Cockshutt  machines  will 
save  your  time  and  money. 


YOUR  COCKSHUTT  DEALER 


IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mike’s  Repair,  Bergen 

North  Rose  Supply,  North  Rose 

Albert  A.  Schmitz,  North  Collins 

Parker  Terry,  Batavia 

Ralph  Sutton,  Dansville 

Allen  Tractor  Company,  Ithaca 

Bakeman  Implement  Company,  R.  2,  Endicott 

Beecher  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.  Killawog 

Farm  Machine  Service,  Windsor 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son,  Croghan 

R.  E.  Haggerty,  Potsdam 

C.  C.  Harrad,  Van  Hornesville 

Raymond  Howard,  Antwerp 

H.  D.  Kilbourn,  Taberg 

Ward  Lawrence,  North  Bangor 

G.  B.  Miner,  Shetburne 

A.  H.  &  F.  Musson,  Gilbertsville 

Reliable  Farm  Supply  Company,  Syracuse 

J.  R.  Robideau,  Ellenburg  Depot 

Tucker’s  Store,  McDonough 
Valley  Implement  Company,  Leonardsville 

Charles  Yoxall,  Westmoreland 

Clarence  Crist,  Montgomery 

A.  Gladstone  &  Son,  Andes 

Robert  Horan,  Middleburg 

Kelly  Bros.,  East  Chatham 

B.  H.  Mac  Farran,  Hudson  Falls 
Leonard  P.  Orth,  Callicoon 

H.  J.  Sweet,  R.  2,  Amsterdam 

Watrobski  Bros.,  Hagaman 


VERMONT 

Ralph  0.  Backus,  Brandon 
Chevalier  Bros.,  Swanton 
R.  J.  Laliberty,  South  Troy 
M.  P.  Wetherbee,  Rlchford 
Wilson  Bros.,  Ascutney 


NEW  JERSEY 

Roy  S.  Tilton  &  Sons,  Marlboro 

DELAWARE 

Hiram  Stoltzfus,  Harrington 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  •  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Distributor,  Leonardsville,  N.Y. 
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Experiments  in  Growing  Corn 

wide-row  spacing  for  green  manure 
crops  .  .  .  companion  cropping  .  .  . 
better  corn  with  less  cultivation 


By  D.  F.  JONES 


This  superior  stand  of  hybrid  corn 
was  grown  at  the  Mt.  Carmel  Farm, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  by  using 
wide  spacing  and  growing  grass 
between  the  rows  of  corn. 


In  order  to  maintain  a  good 
Winter  cover  crop,  and  produce  as 
much  organic  matter  for  green  ma¬ 
nure  as  possible,  it  is  important  to 
seed  such  cover  crops  early  in  the 
Fall.  But,  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
corn  plants  in  the  field,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  there  is  too  little  sunshine 
to  establish  a  good  crop  of  grass, 
clover  or  other  winter  cover.  Early 
maturing  varieties  that  can  be  har¬ 
vested  in  September  have  therefore 
been  used  in  order  to  seed  a  cover 
crop  as  soon  as  possible.  However, 
because  these  early  varieties  are 
usually  less  productive  for  both  grain 
and  ensilage,  this  practice  results  in 
considerable  sacrifice  in  yield. 

To  overcome  these  disadvantages, 
a  method  of  wide-row  spacing  of  the 
corn  plants  is  being  tested  in  several 
places.  The  Ohio  Station  at  Wooster 
has  tried  planting  the  same  number 
of  seeds  per  acre,  but  spacing  the 
rows  60,  70  and  80  inches  apart, 
about  double  the  normal  width  be¬ 
tween  corn  rows.  The  seeds  are  spaced 
correspondingly  closer  in  the  rows 
so  that  the  total  number  of  plants 
per  acre  is  the  same.  Corn  is  a  very 
adaptable  plant  and  will  adjust  itself 
to  wide  variations  in  spacing. 

This  method  of  planting  permits 
more  sunlight  to  reach  the  ground 
between  the  rows  and  promotes  an 
excellent  growth  of  small  grains, 
grass  or  clover,  seeded  at  the  time 
of  the  last  cultivation,  provided 
there  is  adequate  moisture.  Trials 
of  this  system  in  Illinois,  in  1951, 
at  the  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Company 
trial  grounds  at  Bloomington,  gave 
very  fine  stands  of  ladino  clover,  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  rye  grass  and  pasture 
and  meadow  mixtures.  Ladino  clover 
grew  the  best  and  was  six  inches 
high  in  a  thick  mat  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ground  by  the  first 
of  September. 

Yields  per  acre  of  corn  in  these 
wide-row  spacing  trials  are  very 
close  to  the  yields  in  the  narrow 


Both  ladino  clover  and  Italian  rye  grass  have  proven  to  be  good  with  corn, 
in  using  the  wide  row  spacing  method.  Here,  on  the  Funk  Bros.  Farm, 
Bloomington,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  an  excellent  stand  of  ladino  clover 
was  grown  last  season  between  these  wide  spaced  hybrid  corn  rows. 
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BEWARE!  IF  YOU'RE  RUNNING 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS  USING  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OIL! 


BE  WISE!  WATCH  OUT 
FOR  TROUBLE  SIGNS 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN  SO- 
CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
BREAK  DOWN  HERE 
UNDER  HEAT  AND 
WEAR! 


JtkVEEDOL 

For  Longer,  Low-Cost  Operation 


BE  SAFE!  WITH  VEEDOL  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF 
OPERATION  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR. 
LONGER-WEARING,  MORE  ECONOMICAL  VEEDOL  IS  . . . 
A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  Ol  l— by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME —  by  avoiding  breakdown  repairs. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BUIS  — by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^"ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
»»•  for  Passenger  Cars  •»»  Trucks  ...  Tractors. 
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Just  as  they  both  belong  for 
efficiency  and  economy  in  op¬ 
eration,  so  do  minerals  and 
fertilizers  belong  in  your  soil 
if  optimum  crop  production  is 
to  be  achieved.  Soil  starving 
for  minerals  cannot  produce 
healthy,  abundant  crops.  Just 
as  minerals  are  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  human  body, 
so  are  they  essential  to  the 
health  of  your  soil.  Soil  poor 


in  minerals  cannot 
crops  rich  in  vi 
ES-MIN-EL  contains  the  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements  of  Zinc, 
Copper,  Manganese,  Iron, 
Boron  and  Magnesium  —  all 
essential  to  healthy,  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  Minerals  are  essen¬ 
tial  —  ES-MIN-EL  contains  the 
essential  minerals  —  Mineral¬ 
ize  with  ES-MIN-EL  now! 


ES-l%ilN-EL 


SOIL  APPLICATION 


ES-MIN-EL  Is  now  available  in  spray 
or  dust  form.  If  you  haven't  mineral¬ 
ized  your  soil  you  can  feed  these 
essential  minerals  to  your  plants 
through  the  leaves  and  stems  — 
ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral 
form  of  Copper,  Manganese  and 
Zinc. 


ST  llt,.r 

\  loco’  1  a  (Olfl 

\  Vo0JrnishV°u<ertili»e' 


TENNESSEE 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


*pree  ‘Soo/Uet  I 

Send  card  or  letter  to  Tennessee 
Corp.,  Grant  Building,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  or  Lockland,  Ohio. 

CORPORATION 

Lockland,  Ohio 


AP-PEACH 
KING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME  •  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


“SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


$3.20  Footvaive  included,  tfll  QC 
Universal  pump.  House  •P**4"*' 
pressure  tank,  200  cattle  P. 
in  bam.  -Garden,  water 
from  brook,  spraying. 

Threaded  for  pipe  and  Gardenhose. 
V*  up  motor.  Used  by  Officers  U.S.A. 
Warcollcge.  Beware  of  claims  multi¬ 
plied  by  ten.  Our  claims  are  facts. 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  Type:  200  $2.50;  500- 
$4.50;  1000  $7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Improved  Porto 
Ricos:  200  $1.50;  500 -$2.50;  I000-$4.00  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson,  Temple:  1 00-$ 1 .90 ;  500- 
$6.75:  1 000-$  1 2.50.  Gem.  Gemzata  Everb.,  IOO-$2.25. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


SHOWS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE 
CROP  CURING  EASIER,  SAFER 
AND  MORE  ECONOMICAL  WITH 
A  DRAV0  40-CD  CROP  DRIER 


,  .  .  tells  you  how  the  Dravo  40-CD  Crop  Drier  cures  and  dries  hay, 
com  and  small  grains,  regardless  of  weather  conditions  .  .  .  how  it 
helps  you  save  all  the  feed  value  your  land  can  produce  .  .  .  shows 
typical  farm  installations  and  tells  you  why  the  Dravo  40-CD  Crop 
Drier  is  your  best  buy  for  curing  and  drying  farm  crops. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Heating  Department 
Dravo  Corporation,  Dravo  Building 
Fifth  and  Liberty  Avenues 
Pittsburgh  22,  Penna. 

Send  me  a  FREE  Copy  of  "Dravo  40-CD  Crop  Driers”  Bulletin  AA-529-1324. 
I  have _ acres  in  hay, _ acres  in  corn, _ acres  in  grain. 

Name _  — - — 

Address _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ __State - . 


rows,  seldom  reduced  more  than  10 
per  cent.  The  gain  from  a  good 
winter  cover  and  the  increased  yields 
of  small  grains,  also  from  the  better 
hay  and  pasture  crops  the  following 
year,  make  this  system  of  planting 
well  worth  trying.  Winter  wheat  or 
barley  can  be  seeded  at  the  proper 
time  between  the  corn  rows  before 
the  grain  is  harvested. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  this 
method  of  planting  is  the  lack  of 
suitable  machinery  for  planting  and 
cultivating.  A  cyclone  type  of  seeder 
can  be  put  on  the  cultivator,  or 
mounted  on  a  detasseling  machine 
to  ride  over  the  top  of  the  rows.  The 
grain  drills  now  in  use  are  too  wide 
to  go  between  the  rows.  Extra  teeth 
are  needed  on  the  cultivator  to  stir 
all  the  soil  between  the  wide  rows. 
Suitable  machinery  will  soon  be 
manufactured  to  handle  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

Many  trials  have  also  been  made 
of  companion  cropping,  where  two 
rows  of  corn  in  the  usual  three  to 
four  rows  are  alternated  with  two 
rows  of  some  other  crop  such  as  soy¬ 
beans,  or  with  vegetables,  such  as 
cucumbers,  melons,  squash,  tomatoes 
or  beans.  In  this  system  the  corn 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  extra  sun¬ 
light  on  one  side  of  each  row,  and 
of  the  wider  space  for  the  roots  to 
grow,  since  the  companion  crop  usu¬ 
ally  gives  less  competition.  Corn 
yields  are  materially  increased  per 
row  but,  of  course,  are  not  as  large 
per  acre.  However,  the  yields  of  the 
companion  crops  are  very  little  re¬ 
duced  (sometimes  actually  in¬ 
creased)  so  that  the  total  production 
of  nutrients  per  acre,  counting  both 
crops,  may  be  increased. 

Continuous  Corn  Cropping 

By  alternating  the  position  of  the 
rows  and  the  companion  crops,  the 
same  field  can  be  cropped  continu¬ 
ously  year  after  year,  provided  fer¬ 
tility  is  well  maintained.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage  on  farms  of 
limited  acreage.  Soybeans  for  grain 
can  be  harvested  soon  after  frost, 
thus  permitting  the  early  planting  of 
cover  crops  and  leaving  the  corn  to 
ripen  more  completely  for  cribbing. 
If  grown  for  silage,  the  corn  and  soy¬ 
beans  can  be  harvested  together, 
which  makes  an  excellent  feed 
combination. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  grow 
corn  with  less  cultivation  or  with¬ 
out  any  cultivating.  The  2-4  D  weed 
killer  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
spray  over  the  entire  field  as  the 
corn  seedlings  are  breaking  ground, 
finishing  the  job  before  the  leaves 
are  unrolled.  At  this  stage  nearly  all 
broad  leaved  plants  and  many  grass¬ 
es  can  be  killed.  This  gives  the  corn 
a  head  start.  By  fertilizing  heavily, 
the  corn  makes  good  growth  and 
keeps  well  ahead  of  the  weeds  that 
come  up  later. 

To  make  this  weeding  practice 
successful,  everything  possible  must 
be  done  to  build  up  the  moisture 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil  before 
planting  corn,  either  by  adding  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  form  of  manure 
or  by  growing  and  plowing  under 
heavy  crops  of  pasture  grasses  or 
legume  sod.  The  usual  rate  of 
fertilization  can  be  doubled,  especi¬ 
ally  the  nitrogen.  Part  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  should  be  plowed  down,  part 
applied  near  the  seed  at  planting 
time;  a  later  application  of  nitrogen 
in  wet  years,  when  the  corn  plants 
are  about  18  inches  high,  can  be 
made  to  advantage.  Put  on  enough 
for  both  the  corn  and  the  weeds. 

Plow  Early 

The  field  should  be  plowed  early 
in  the  season,  well  before  corn 
planting  time  in  order  to  permit  the 
surface  weed  seeds  to  germinate. 
These  should  then  be  destroyed  just 
before  corn  planting  by  working  only 
the  surface  soil.  Avoid  deep  stirring 
of  the  soil  at  this  time,  as  this  will 
bring  up  a  fresh  supply  of  seeds. 
Weed  seeds  that  are  more  than  three 
inches  below  the  surface  seldom 
germinate.  When  the  virgin  prairie 
sods  were  first  plowed,  good  crops 
of  corn  were  grown  without  culti¬ 
vation  because  there  were  no  weeds 
present. 

Growing  crops  without  cultivation 
is  in  line  with  nature’s  method  of 
cropping.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
build  up  organic  matter  and  reduce 
soil  erosion.  While  it  may  seem  like 
sloppy  farming,  it  is,  after  all,  the 
return,  in  relation  to  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  that  is  important. 


ATLAS  "A" 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 


(Liquid  Sodium  Arsenite) 


Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies.  Loosens 
bark  for  easy  peel¬ 
ing  at  convenient 
time  •  *  e,  .  also  has 
other  advantages. 
Simple  to  use  ,»  ^ 

best  results  ob¬ 
tained  when  applied 
in  May  or  June. 
Write  for  complete 
information. 


PHOTO  BY  N.  E.  PULPWOOD 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12.  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


(Greenhouses  o f  every  type  for  the  I  arm  ana 
Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything  needed  lor 
the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs. 
Give  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  ana  state 
if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


mo&efe 


FARM  ELEVATORS 


Smoker  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Po.j 


Send  free  folder  describing  the  versatility 
and  convenience  of  Smoker  elevators. 

Name _ _ _ _ — «/ 

P.  O _ — 

R.  D. _ State _ . _ . 

|~|  DEALERS — check  here  for  special  information. 
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Here  is  something  from  the  grass 
roots.  When  everyone  agrees  with 
what  you  have  said,  you  have  not 
said  anything.  If  you  wish  to  lose 
a  friend  in  a  hurry,  just  start  an 
argument  over  politics  or  religion. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 
You  may  learn  a  great  deal  about 
agriculture  by  studying  books  but, 
when  you  put  theory  into  practice, 
you  discover  that  what  you  do  not 
know  about  farming  would  make  a 
very  big  book. 

In  theory,  communism  is  an  ideal 
mode  of  life  for  it  is  based  on  the 
Christian  concept  of  the  brotherhood 
of  men.  In  practice,  it  always  fails 
for  it  must  deal  with  human  beings 
and  humanity  is  far  from  ideal.  On 
a  small  scale,  it  has  been  tried  many 
times  in  this  counti'y,  and  it  has  al¬ 
ways  failed.  When  a  nation  adopts 
communism,  it  always  degenerates 
into  an  absolute  dictatorship  and  the 
people  lose  their  freedom.  A  dictator 
can  remain  in  power  only  by  crush¬ 
ing  all  opposition  with  ruthless 
executions.  An  odd  fact  is  that,  when 
a  nation  is  led  into  communism,  the 
following  dictator  always  executes 
those  who  started  it. 

In  actual  practice,  the  one-family 
farm  is  our  nearest  approach  to  an 
ideal  mode  of  life.  It  is  only  on  the 
one-family  farm  that  independence 
and  freedom  of  action  really  exist. 
There  is  no  boss  to  crack  the  whip; 
there  is  no  whistle  to  make  you 
jump;  you  are  really  monarch  of  all 
you  survey.  Children  born  and  raised 
on  a  one-family  farm  are  not  only 
more  intelligent  than  their  city 
cousins,  but  they  also  acquire  a  love 
of  freedom  which  makes  them  a 
mighty  bulwark  against  those  who 
preach  communism.  We  need  never 
fear  a  dictator  in  this  land  as  long 
as  the  one-family  farms  continue. 
Collective  farming  is  also,  in  theory, 
very  nice,  but  in  practice  it  means 


slavery  of  the  worst  possible  type. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
nature  would  destroy  all  evidence 
that  we  had  ever  lived.  For  the  last 
two  years,  Calvin  has  not  worked 
the  extreme  back  end  of  the  place 
and  now  I  find  sassafras  and  sumac 
springing  up  everywhere.  Every  day, 
I  go  back  there  with  my  hatchet  to 
cleain  away  that  accumulation  of 
brush.  Many  of  these  saplings  are 
large  enough  to  save  for  firewood. 
Back  there,  there  are  woods  on  three 
sides;  so,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
wind,  it  is  warm  and  dry.  This  work 
is  really  a  pleasure.  It  is  still  too  wet 
to  think  of  any  farm  work,  although 
Calvin  is  pruning  the  grapes  in  spare 
time. 

Our  paved  road  is  getting  into  bad 
condition  and  how  people  do  com¬ 
plain.  I  remember  that  road  when 
it  took  a  strong  team  to  pull  an 
empty  wagon  almost  hub  deep  in 
mud.  No  one  need  ever  talk  to  me 
about  those  good  old  days.  I  lived 
through  them  and  you  may  have 
my  share. 

Now,  we  no  longer  get  the  flu  for 
the  doctor  looks  wise  and  says  that 
we  have  a  virus  infection,  but  it 
makes  you  feel  just  as  sick  as  the 
old-fashioned  ailment.  The  trouble 
is  that  no  one  has  any  idea  what  a 
virus  is,  or  how  it  gets  from  one 
place  to  another.  At  one  time,  I  set 
peach  trees  and,  across  the  ravine 
10  rods  away,  a  neighbor  had  an  old 
and  badly  diseased  orchard.  All  of 
my  trees  along  the  ravine  died  be¬ 
fore  they  came  into  bearing:  that 
virus  jumped  10  rods  from  there  to 
here. 

But  this  grass  roots  philosopher  is 
weary  from  a  day  of  brush  chopping 
back  in  the  ravine.  The  sand  man 
says  it  will  soon  be  bedtime,  and 
may  a  virus  never  camp  on  your 
trail.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


The  Value  of  Organic 
Matter 

(Continued  from  Page  322) 
from  it,  may  be  reflected  as  corre¬ 
sponding  differences  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  manner  of  growth  by  the 
plants  and  their  seeds  on  soil  fertil¬ 
ized  with  such  manure.  For  example, 
some  dwarf  bean  plants  were  grown 
on  the  sand  of  various  pens  into 
which  cats  had  buried  their  dung  for 
the  two  preceding  years.  The  pens 
included  cats  fed  alike  in  all  respects 
except  for  differences  in  their  milk, 
which  included:  (a)  condensed, 
(b)  evaporated,  (c)  pasteurized,  and 
(d)  natural  (raw)  milk. 

At  the  end  of  the  tests,  it  was 
clear  that  the  four  different  kinds 
of  milk,  fed  to  the  cats,  produced 
different  growth  effects  on  the  bean 
plants  which  had  been  fertilized  by 
these  various  cat  dungs  in  the  sand 
pens.  Dung  from  all  the  cats  that 
wer  fed  heated  milk  produced  only 
sparse  plant  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  dung  from  cats  fed  the  natural 
(raw)  milk  produced  such  fertile 
soil  that  a  dense,  healthy  plant 
growth  resulted. 

This  first  bean  growth  later  was 
removed,  and  the  pens  were  then 
seeded  to  the  ordinary  white  bean  of 
dwarf  growth  habits.  It  was  most  sur¬ 
prising  to  note  that  in  all  six  pens, 
ln  which  the  buried  dung  was  from 
cats  fed  the  heated  milks  (condensed, 
evaporated  and  pasteurized),  the 
bean  plants  grew  only  as  dwarf 
Plants.  But  in  the  two  pens  in  which 
the  buried  dung  was  from  cats  fed 
unheated  milk,  the  bean  plants  grew, 
as  dwarf  plants,  but  as  pole 
deans  with  their  vines  going  to  the 
XoP  of  the  screened  sides  of  the 
pens.  Here  is  an  illustration  that  or¬ 
ganic  compounds,  as  well  as  the 
morganic  elements,  may  be  travel¬ 
og  in  cycles:  first,  from  the  soil 
nto  the  plant,  for  their  build-up  in- 
o  more  complexity  there;  then  into 
be  animal,  for  possible  digestive 


simplification  there  and  later, 
through  the  excretions  back  to  the 
soil,  for  another  cycle  of  nutritional 
service. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that 
the  illustration  cited  relates  to  the 
amino  acid  tryptophane,  which  is  the 
major  deficiency  protein  of  the 
corn  grain. 

When  the  effects  from  fertilizers 
on  soils  are  measured  only  by  yield 
variations  in  vegetative  bulk,  re¬ 
corded  as  tons  and  bushels,  there  is 
little  chance  that  we  shall  recognize 
crop  differences  demonstrating  the 
varying  effects  between  the  use  of 
inorganic  and  organic  fertilizers.  Our 
animals,  however,  tell  us  that  the 
crop’s  nutritional  quality  reflects  the 
different  organic  and  inorganic  com¬ 
pounds  feeding  the  plants.  When  we 
learn  to  measure  the  crop’s  responses 
to  soil  fertility  by  more  than  bulk 
values  and  ash  differences,  then  the 
contributions  of  the  soil,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  to  plant  nutrition  will 
be  more  correctly  realized. 


His  fire  was  spontaneous , 

It  started  in  the  flue  — 

The  guy  forgot  to  clean  it 

Now  his  grief’s  spontaneous,  too. 

—  Beth  Wilcoxson 


ROOFING  JOBS  GET 
DOUBLE  PRAISE! 


SUPER 


Channddrain 

ROOFING  NEWS 


2  CHANNELDRAIN 


"Durable . . .  Economical". . .  Says  Owner 


Arthur  Kurtz  and  his  brother,  who  farm  300  acres  near  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
have  had  long  and  favorable  experience  with  Wheeling  Super-Channel- 
drain  Roofing.  They  installed  Channeldrain  on  one  barn  in  1937,  liked 
it  so  well  that  they  roofed  another  barn  with  it  in  1944.  Arthur  says  of 
Channeldrain  that  he  has  “found  it  very  satisfactory.”  And  goes  on  to  say, 
“We  have  had  no  trouble  with  it.  Only  once  or  twice  have  we  had  to  renail 
a  few  sheets.  It  makes  a  durable  and  economical  roof  for  our  type  of 
installation.”  A  good  record  for  14  years— but  no  wonder,  with  Channel- 
drain.  Because,  as  illustrated  below... 


SUPER-CHANNELDRAIN 
...BETTER 
3  WAYS! 

1.  Extra  Lap  for  more 
thorough  drainage. 

2.  Extra  Strength  of 
sturdy  C0P-R-L0Y  Steel. 

3.  Extra  Rust  Resistance 
from  protective  zinc 
coating. 

When  it  Rain $ 
it  Drains! 


Here  Arthur  Kurtz  tells  a  Wheeling  Farm 
Representative  about  his  Channeldrain  roofS> 


WHEELING  WEAR 
PROVES  ITSELF  TOO! 


Wheeling  Ware  is  famous 
as  ware  that  wears  and 
wears.  Good  reasons:  the 
strength  of  sturdy  steel,  and 
,the  protection  of  dura* 
zinc-alloy.  Hand-dipped 
after  it’s  made,  Wheeling 
Ware  comes  to  you  sealed 
against  leaks,  guarded 
against  corrosion! 


COAL  H0!> 


TWIN  PAIL  SQUARE  TUB  ROUND  TUB 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  ■  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


S«*A mSAYS: 

fa/pomse' 

,<M&S(XV> 

^TOPA/... 

.rMOAAOW; 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO.  j 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA  I 

iilYS 

Phase  send  information  on  items  checked,  * 

.  ' '  "  ig  !  '  ;  Y ;;  5  -  1 

Channeldrain  Rooting  Q  Wheeling  Ware 
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FRICK  POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 

II  .  .;■! 

Give  yourself  a  head  sfart  this  year  with  improved  equipment. 

We  furnish  machinery  for  all  your  power  farming  needs.  Visit  your 
|  Frick  Branch  or  Dealer  today  and  get  the  machinery  you  want. 


First  Choice  of  Men  Who  KNOW! 


Some  of  the  best  Papec  boosters  are  men  who  have  owned  or  used  other  makes 
of  forage  harvesters  before  buying  Papecs.  Their  experience  has  proved  that 
Papec  Forage  Harvesters  have  the  features  they  want .  .  .  full  52"  width  hay 
pick-up... patented  silage  shelf... adjustable  hay  pick-up  fingers... heavy  cutting 
wheel . . .  adjustable  axles . . .  better  knives . . .  bigger  wheels  and  tires.  They  have 
seen  Papec  Harvesters  handle  down-and-tangled  crops  which  other  harvesters 
could  not  cut. 

And  they  know  that  pound  for  pound,  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  cost  less.  See 
your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Papec  Harvesters. 

Papec  Machine  Company,  105  North  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


Also  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  .  .  .  CROP  BLOWERS  .  .  .  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

HAMMER  MILLS  .  .  .  FEED  MIXERS 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C- 


Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Two  section,  23  teeth.  Lift-type  or  pull-type,  $54.95 
f.  o.  b.  Warehouse,  while  they  last. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

PONTIAC  IMPLEMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  58.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Grange  News 

National  Grange  prestige  and  in¬ 
fluence,  which  have  been  steadily 
rising  in  Washington,  will  be  put  to 
what  probably  will  be  their  most 
severe  test  this  year.  More  than  the 
usual  number  of  problems  face 
Grange  leaders  as  a  result  of  the 
expanding  defense  program,  huge 
government  spending  and  the  need 
for  maximum  production. 

It  will  require  clear  minds  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  selfish  interests  to  steer  a  safe 
course  through  the  troubled  waters 
of  both  national  and  international 
affairs. 

Despite  the  generally  accepted  be¬ 
lief  that  there  have  been  few,  if  any, 
greater  threats  to  our  national  exist¬ 
ence,  there  are  more  national  schisms 
apparent  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Grange.  Many  groups 
place  self-interest  above  the  national 
interest.  The  Grange  prestige  is 
based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  none  of  those  groups. 


The  Grange  again  provide  s  an 
opportunity  for  youth  to  give  serious 
thought  and  study  to  the  importance 
of  conservation  farming  as  it  relates 
to  our  current  mobilization  effort 
and  to  the  future  strength  and  se¬ 
curity  of  this  nation.  This  opportuni¬ 
ty  is  offered  in  the  form  of  the  1952 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
National  Grange  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Plant  Food  Council, 
Inc.  Ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  are  being  offered  to  the  first, 
second  and  third  winners  in  each 
State,  and  to  the  first  six  national 
winners.  In  all  probability  \  many 
Granges  will  make  this  contest  a 
part  of  regular  Grange  activity.  It  is 
likely  that  some  teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture,  English  and  civics 
will  accept  the  essay  as  a  part  of 
classroom  activity.  Full  information 
is  available  through  your  Grange. 

The  Grange  is  continuing  its  act¬ 
ive  interest  in  this  field  because  the 
youth  of  our  nation  must  furnish  the 
leadership  so  essential  to  a  produc¬ 
tive  and  profitable  agriculture  in  the 
years  ahead.  With  few  exceptions 
agriculture  furnishes  the  only  major 
source  of  renewable  raw  material 
wealth  each  year. 


North  Star  Grange,  Dixmont, 
Maine,  won  the  first  State  Award 
in  the  Sears  Foundation  Community 
Service  Contest  with  a  three-fold 
project:  building  a  fire  station;  mod¬ 
ernizing  the  Grange  kitchen,  and 
establishing  a  recreation  field  with 
a  baseball  diamond. 

York  County  Pomona  Grange, 
comprising  27  Subordinate  Granges 
in  the  county,  recently  established 
an  annual  scholarship  of  $200  to  be 
awarded  to  any  Grange  member  in 
the  county  attending  or  admitted  to 
any  Maine  or  New  Hampshire  col¬ 
lege.  Selection  will  be  based  upon 
scholastic  attainment,  Grange  activ¬ 
ity,  community  standing  and  long 
range  value  to  the  community. 

John  F.  Hill  Grange,  Eliot,  which 
received  118  applications  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1951,  has  recent¬ 
ly  organized  a  Juvenile  Grange  with 
25  charter  members. 

Litchfield,  Maine,  Grange  has  as 
Subordinate  Master,  Robert  Godfrey, 
while  his  sister,  Joan  Godfrey,  is 
Master  of  Litchfield  Juvenile.  Che- 
beague  Island  Grange  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  recently. 
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yr  COMBINE  ^ 

WITH  THE  INNES  WINDROW 
PICK-UP  AND  FEEDER 

Success  in  windrow  harvesting  depends  on  careful 
handling!  Patented  piston  action  of  INNES  PICK¬ 
UP  picks  entire  windrow  up  clean,  without  wrap¬ 
ping,  clogging  or  shelling.  Light  and  easy  to 
attach.  Stiff  and  spring  finger  models  to  fit  most 
combines.  FEEDER  (for  full  length  combine 
cylinder)  separates  and  smooths  out  tough¬ 
est  windrows.  Travel  %  faster,  save  up 
L  to  50%  more  grain  and  seed. 


SEE  YOUR  INNES  DEALER  OR  WRITE  INNES  C 


Innes  products  in  this  area  are  distributed  by  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Inc.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Wicwas  Lake  Grange  of  Meredith 
Center,  New  Hampshire,  recently  ob¬ 
served  its  50th  anniversary,  when 
State  Master  Charles  R.  Eastman 
presented  Mrs.  Evelyn  Plummer 
Collins,  the  only  living  charter 
member  of  that  unit,  with  her  Gold¬ 
en  Sheaf  certificate,  also  flowers 
from  the  members  of  her  Grange. 
Twenty-five  year  certificates  were 
presented  to  Marion  L.  Stafford  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chandler.  Sev¬ 
en  Past  Masters  gave  interesting 
talks  on  their  experiences  while 
they  served  in  that  office.  The  Wic¬ 
was  history  was  read  by  Mrs.  Eva 
Felker,  who  joined  this  Grange  the 
year  after  it  was  organized;  she  too 
was  presented  with  flowers. 

Northwood  Grange,  of  Northwood 
Narrows,  recently  gave  a  surprise 
birthday  party  to  a  charter  member, 
Sister  Mattie  James.  The  book, 
“Friend  of  the  Farmer”,  and  a  gift 
of  money  were  presented  to  her.  d. 


There's  a  SIZE  for  vour  farm 


FIVE  rugged,  all-purpose  cutters  in  60", 
80",  114"  widths  —  standard  and  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  models.  They  cut,  shred, 
and  mulch  for  stalk  cutting,  pasture 
mowing,  clearing  land,  or  shredding 
cover  crops!  Adjust  to  14"  height.  Adds 
speed  to  every  farming*  operation! 

\ 

•  Any  power  lake-offl 

•  Heavy  safety  shield! 

•  Triple  V-belt  drive! 

•  All  Timken  bearings! 

See  it  at  your  dealers,  or  write 

WOOD  BROS.  MFG.C0.  °555SS£ 


WAGON  UNLOADER 


Tested — Even  though  the  Flinchbaugh  is  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  field  it’s  constant¬ 
ly  tested  on  all  types  of  farms — all  types  of 
loads.  It  must  stand  up  to  its  reputation — • 
an  inexpensive,  heavy-duty  unloader  for  both 
light  and  continuous  heavy  work! 

Proven — Trouble-free  inexpensive  operation 
year  after  year  has  meant  thousand  upon 
thousand  ■of  satisfied  customers  all  oyer  the 
United  States.  Ask  your  farm  equipment 
dealer  for  a  Flinchbaugh — and  buy  the 
unloader  with  the  famous  canvas-saving,  Non¬ 
spring  Roller  and  Quick-aligning  Portable 
Power  Unit. 

A  FREE  FOLDER 

is  yours  for  the 


WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 


WHY— when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control  Serv- 
I  ice  GUARANTEES  you 
immediate,  lasting  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
troubles? 

Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want  —  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools ■ — 1 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  and 
insurance  companies  recommend  Sykes 
Control. 

Najjon-widg  service  in  over  300  Cities. 

FREE  folder  R  1  *h  ow  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  immediately”.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 


SUITE 
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HERNIA  CONTROL! 


LITTLE 

BLDG. 


80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


The  sugar  making  season,  which 
Was  quite  late  starting  this  year, 
is  over  and,  since  we  did  not  have 
any  weather  open  enough  for  the 
flow  of  sap  until  March  11,  the  sea¬ 
son  necessarily  had  to  be  a  short 
one.  By  April  1  the  season  was  over 
and,  while  it  did  not  last  long,  it 
kept  every  one  busy. 

I  can  remember  when  maple 
syrup  was  so  plentiful  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  it  sold  for  $1.00  per  gallon  and 
I  knew  of  a  neighbor  who  sold  a 
barrel  of  it  to  a  storekeeper  for  75 
cents.  Today,  with  so  few  camps  and 
so  many  town  and  city  people  want¬ 
ing  maple  syrup,  the  selling  problem 
is  of  very  little  account  with  the 
price  averaging  $5.00. 


Homer  W.  Allison  of  Mercer  has 
been  farming  for  longer  than  most 
men  can  remember.  Now  nearing  90 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Allison  declares  he 
would  start  on  the  farm  again  if  he 
had  his  choice  today.  “There  are 
just  as  good,  or  better,  opportunities 
on  the  farm  today  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history”,  Mr.  Allison  be¬ 
lieves,  “but  the  trouble  is  too  many 
of  our  young  men  are  impatient — 
they  want  to  start  at  the  top.” 

One  of  Mercer  County’s  more 
prominent  farmers  with  ample  ex¬ 
perience  in  gaining  his  living  from 
the  farm,  Mr.  Allison  speaks  with 
authority.  The  Allison  livestock 
operations  have  consisted  mainly  of 
sheep  and  swine.  At  one  time  they 
were  the  largest  producers  of  straw¬ 
berries  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Allison  has  also  been  active  for 
several  years  in  community  affairs. 


Prices  of  feed  of  all  kinds  are  very 
high  and  the  concentrates  used  in 
poultry  feed  are  almost  $7.00  a  cwt. 
All  other  feeds  are  as  high  in  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  know 
what  to  feed  the  birds  in  order  to 
make  a  profit.  Quite  a  lot  of  bijoilers 
are  being  raised  and  most  producers 
seem  to  be  making  out  very  well 
with  them,  but  of  course  there  is  no 
great  margin  of  profit;  it  is  fair, 
considering  the  investment  and 
labor  required. 

Egg  prices  are  still  entirely  too 
low  and  right  now  are  bringing  only 
36  cents  at  local  markets.  Butter  is 
also  down  and  cream  prices  have 
been  dropping  every  week  for  the 
past  month  or  more.  Milk  prices 
have  held  up  fairly  well  but,  when 
cows  get  out  on  pasture  in  the  next 
week  or  so,  we  can  'look  for  the 
seasonable  drop. 

Prices  of  livestock  are  still  high, 
though  most  lines  have  decreased  a 


little  all  along  the  line.  Prime 
steers  are  quoted  at  36  cents,  choice 
at  34  and  3'5  cents,  good  heifers  28  to 
32  cents,  cows  anywhere  from  16  to 
24  cents,  depending  on  quality  and 
condition.  Bulls  are  in  good  demand 
and  the  best  are  bringing  26  to  28 
cents.  Lambs  range  from  24  to  27 
cents,  wethers  13  and  14  cents.  Good 
top  vealers  are  bringing  35  to  38 
cents.  Hogs  around  the  200  weight 
mark  are  bringing  $17.50. 

Public  sales  are  numerous  and 
both  livestock  and  farm  equipment 
are  bringing  good  prices.  A  few 
farms  are  changing  hands  but  not 
many,  and  usually  at  prices  about 
two  to  three  times  what  they 
brought  40  years  ago.  It  costs  about 
as  much  to  buy  a  new  car  now  as 
it  used  to  cost  to  buy  a  fairly  good 
50-acre  farm.  Whether  the  price 
pendulum  will  ever  swing  back 
again,  remains  to  be  seen.  It’s  not 
likely  as  long  as  steel  and  other 
workers  are  continually  asking  for 
more  money. 

Plummer  McCullough 


A  start  has  been  made  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Commonwealth  cam¬ 
paign  to  spot  and  attempt  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  desti’uctive  disease  of  oak 
trees,  known  as  oak  wilt,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  1951  legislative  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $50,000.  Surveys  of 
State  lands  where  oaks  are  known  to 
grow  in  large  numbers  will  be  made 
with  observers  in  airplanes  begin¬ 
ning  some  time  in  June. 

Oak  wilt  was  first  discovered  in 
Pennsylvania  in  September  1950  and 
by  the  end  of  the  growing  season  last 
Summer  15  areas  in  eight  counties 
had  been  found.  By  use  of  State- 
owned  planes  this  coming  Summer, 
it  is  hoped  that  large  areas  of  the 
State  can  be  scouted  for  location  of 
other  outbreaks.  Along  with  the 
scouting  program  the  practices  of  4he 
best  known  research  will  be  applied 
for  eradication  to  the  extent  that 
available  funds  will  permit. 

Five  Pennsylvania  4-H  Dairy  Club 
members  have  recently  been  named 
“Efficient  Production  Award”  win¬ 
ners  for  1951.  The  winners  are: 
Joseph  Hartle,  Jr.,  18,  Bellefonte, 
Centre  County;  Idalee  Wells,  20, 
Belle  Vernon,  Westmoreland  County; 
Edwin  Alexander,  17,  Mercer,  Mer¬ 
cer  County;  Frances  McCullough 
Cornman,  19,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County,  and  Carl  O.  Conbeer,  Beach- 
lake,  Wayne  County.  Each  gets  $25 
in  cash,  and  for  making  top  scores, 
Hartle  and  Miss  Wells  receive  also 
bronze  plaques.  The  other  three  get 
gold  pins.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Western  N.  Y.  Group  Holds 
Pipeline  Protest  Meeting 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Western  New  York  Taxpayers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  membership  in  eight 
counties,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall  in  Brant  on  April 
21.  The  main  topic  of  discussion  was 
the  adoption  of  a  program  to  aid 
property  owners  whose  land  has 
been  seriously  damaged,  without 
proper  compensation,  by  the  gas 
pipeline  installations  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Gas  Transmission  Company. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  meeting 
were  Albert  Averbach,  attorney  of 
Seneca  Falls,  and  William  F.  Berg- 
hold,  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Mr.  Berghold  reported  on 
his  contacts  with  pipeline  instal¬ 
lations  in  various  sections  of  the 
Northeast,  and  urged  farmers  never 
to  sign  any  $1.00  a  rod  right-of-way 
agreement.  He  advised  that  persons 
who  have  forced  the  pipeline 
companies  to  bring  condemnation 
proceedings,  have  been  better  com¬ 
pensated  than  those  who  voluntarily 
sign  right-of-way  agreements.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Berghold  criticized 
the  three-man  commission  proceed¬ 
ing,  authorized  to  make  appraisals 
°f  value  and  damage  under  New 
York’s  Condemnation  Law,  and 
charged  that  these  commissions  were 
so  riddled  with  politics  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  worth  investigation  by  the 
State  Crime  Commission. 

Mr.  Averbach  told  of  his  legal 
battles  with  Tennessee  Gas  Trans¬ 
mission  Company  and  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  a  fair  deal 
under  the  present  system  from  the 
courts,  the  commissioners,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission,  or  the 


Federal  Power  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  charged  that  the  gas 
pipeline  companies’  tactics  and  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue  wei-e  actually  a  worse 
scandal  than  the  Teapot  Dome 
affair  30  years  ago,  and  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  thei’e  should  be  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  Congress. 

After  an  open  forum,  the  farmers 
and  property  owners  present  adopted 
a  resolution  appointing  a  committee 
to  present  all  the  facts  on  the  pipe¬ 
line  situation  to  Senators  Ives  and 
Lehman,  the  five  Congressmen  repre¬ 
senting  Western  New  York,  also  to 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
to  the  State  Crime  Commission. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
James  J.  Cuffe,  px-esident  of  the 
asssociation. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


ALUMINUM  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


NEW  SERIES  400 

The  efficiency  of  the  new,  exclusive  Self¬ 
locking  Latch  Coupler  is  typical  of  all  the 
Series  400  rust-proof  aluminum  fittings.  The 
entrance  of  the  Coupler  is  unobstructed. 
Pipe  slides  in  easily.  The  footpad  under  the 
coupler-lip  holds  lip  above  ground  and  keeps 
grass  and  dirt  from  being  scooped  up  into 
Coupler.  The  Self-locking  Latch  speeds  up 
coupling  and  uncoupling.  Unique  latch  de¬ 
sign  prevents  unlocking  of  line  due  to  hy¬ 
draulic  surges.  Quick  coupling  and  unlocking  i 
of  lines,  fittings  that  can  take  it  and  water 
tight  seals  make  Shur-rane*  portable  irri¬ 
gation  the  best  there  is  in  irrigation, 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

NEW  SERIES  400 
WILL  MAKE  YOU  MONEY! 


m 


SHUR-RANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  Dept.  L 
P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California 
Please  Send  free  Shur-rane*  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


NAME. 


STREET. 
CITY _ 


ZONE 


.STATE. 


CROPS 


with  Minimum  Water 
and  Labor  Costs 


Lightweight  and  Speedy.  One  man  can  cover 
a  lot  of  territory  in  irrigating  any  crop  or 
orchard  with  Shur-rane*  portable  irrigation. 
Lifting,  interchanging,  coupling  and  uncou¬ 
pling  of  lines  — every  operation  — has  been  en¬ 
gineered  for  unmatchable  economy  of  labor. 
Whether  for  trees,  field  or  row  crops  Shur- 
'Rane*  portable  irrigation  saves  ditching,  fur¬ 
rowing  and  wasted  water.  Shur-rane*  Portable 
Irrigation  Sprinkler  Systems  are  the  most  flex¬ 
ible  in  getting  exactly  as  much  water,  exactly 
where  you  want  it,  when  crops  need  it.  And 
Shur-rane*  portable  irrigation  does  it  at  real 
savings  in  water  and  manpower. 


—  The  Pioneer  Sprinkler 
System  can  be  just  as  efficient  when  used  on 
beef  and  dairy  permanent  pasture.  Talk  to  your 
Shur-rane*  Portable  Irrigation  Dealer— be  is 
backed  by  expert  irrigation  engineers  and  a 
nation-wide  organization  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  TODAY! 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
J&000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO  X.  NEW  JERSEY 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Prlei  Lilt  and  Samolii.  ATWOODS 
82  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


Chaflge  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  'quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


CASE  4-WAY  ELEVATOR 


ONE  MAN  MOVES  IT 


Light  but  strong,  balanced  so  one  man  can  move 
it.  Balances  regardless  of  drive  equipment  or 
extensions  being  used.  Trails  nicely  on  the  road. 
Handles  practically  any  farm  crop.  Works  at 
any  angle  up  to  45  degrees,  lifts  to  20  feet — 
extensions  available  for  23  and  26-foot  lift. 
Hinged  hopper  is  spring  balanced,  raises  easily 
to  drive  straight  'in  with  load.  Use  tractor  belt 
pulley,  power  take-off,  small  engine  or  electric 
motor  for  power.  See  your  Case  dealer  for  full 
details;  write  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E-71, 
Racine,  Wis.,  for  free  picture  folder. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sucb  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Co-ops .  Join  in  Legal  Fight 

'T'HE  court  order  restraining  the  release  of 
A  cooperative  payments  under  the  New  York 
Federal  Milk  Order  has  been  modified  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  payment  of  these  monies 
only  on  milk  produced  by  members  of  co¬ 
operatives  — :  approximately  66  per  cent  of 
the  amount  ordinarily  paid  out  on  all  pool 
produced  milk.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
pending  suit  which  challenges  the  legality  of 
co-op.  payments,  are  ultimately  successful, 
the  monies  due  to  them  out  of  the  co-op.  pay¬ 
ment  fund  on  the  milk  produced  by  them  and 
other  non-co-op.  producers,  will  be  fully  in¬ 
tact  and  paid  over  to  them. 

Because  of  this  relaxation  of  the  restrain¬ 
ing  order,  cooperatives  entitled  to  the  3/4-cent 
payments  will  receive  what  is  due  to  them  in 
full,  but  those  entitled  to  the  2-cent  and  4- 
cent  payments  will  receive  only  1%  cents  on 
all  milk  produced  by  their  members. 

Some  55  cooperatives  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  have  banded  together  to  join  in  the 
lawsuit  and  defend  the  legality  of  co-op.  pay¬ 
ments.  To  cover  the  cost  of  this  suit,  each 
cooperative  member  has  been  assessed  one 
cent  a  hundredweight  on  his  March  milk.  This 
assessment,  it  is  said,  will  yield  a  total  fund 
of  approximately  $31,000.  It  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  at  all  surprising  if  additional  assess¬ 
ments  were  made  later  on  to  pay  for  further 
legal  fees.  Some  18  cooperatives  have  not 
joined  this  group,  chief  among  them  being 
Eastern  Milk  Producers. 

It  has  been  amusing  to  witness  the  prompt 
and  effective  manner  in  which  these  55  co¬ 
operatives  have  acted  in  this  attempt  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  right  to  these  Federal  Order  hand¬ 
outs.  It  is  saddening,  too,  when  one  can 
imagine  what  a  constant  force  for  good  these 
cooperatives  could  be  if  they  banded  together 
as  promptly  and  as  effectively  for  improving 
the  ethics  of  the  dairy  industry  generally,  and 
for  strengthening  the  pricing  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Order  in  particular,  which  would  re¬ 
turn  to  them  a  great  deal  more  in  dollars  and 
prestige  than  their  present  mad  scramble  for 
the  co-op.  payments  which  few  of  them  really 
and  truly  earn. 

Everybody  would  then  be  a  lot  better  off 
and  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  this 
lawsuit. 


Taft  Wins  on  the  R.F.D. 

IN  a  surprising  show  of  strength,  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  emerges  as  first 
choice  for  president  in  a  sampling  of  farm 
sentiment  just  concluded  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  This  poll  was  conducted  among  R.F.D. 
voters  among  the  nine  States  of  the  North¬ 
east  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
farmers  in  each  county  within  the  nine  State 
area.  It  was  conducted  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  April. 

Assuming  a  commanding  lead  at  the  outset 
and  never  overtaken,  Senator  Taft  was  the 
No.  1  choice  on  38.2  per  cent  of  all  the  re¬ 
turns,  being  top  man  in  eight  States.  The  Ohio 
Senator’s  name  also  appeared  on  more  returns 


either  as  first,  second  or  third  choice  than 
any  other  candidate.  Contrary  to  the  actual 
primary  results  in  the  past  two  months,  our 
R.  F.  D.  sampling  showed  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  a  decided  favorite  both  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  registered 
strongly  in  Pennsylvania. 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  the 
clear  second  choice  for  president,  being  fav¬ 
ored  by  26.4  per  cent  of  those  voting.  He  was 
favored  over  Taft  in  only  one  of  the  nine 
States  polled,  namely,  Maine.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  except  for  New  Hampshire,  the  General’s 
greatest  strength  was  found  in  New  England. 
The  General  was  favored  in  the  balloting  over 
Senator  Taft,  both  as  second  and  third  choice. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  results  in  this 
poll  was  the  strength  shown  by  General 
Mac  Arthur  who  ran  in  third  place  for  first 
choice  and  in  first  place  for  second  choice. 

By  contrast,  Governor  Warren  ran  a  poor 
sixth  in  first  place  ranking,  being  out¬ 
distanced  by  Governor  Dewey  who  to  date 
has  made  no  effort  at  all  in  support  of  his 
own  candidacy.  Many  of  the  voters  polled, 
however,  appeared  to  favor  Governor  Warren, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  General  Mac  Arthur,  as 
a  compromise  choice  in  case  of  a  Republican 
convention  deadlock  between  the  two  leading 
candidates. 

The  candidacy  of  Harold  Stassen  received 
but  slight  R.  F.  D.  support.  He  received  only 
a  1.9  per  cent  vote  as  first  choice. 

Another  interesting  development  was  the 
creditable  showing  made  by  Senator  Kefauver. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  he  was 
surprisingly  strong.  In  the  latter  State  23  per 
cent  of  the  returns  favored  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  as  first  choice,  placing  him  well 
above  General  Eisenhower  who  received  only 
a  7.7  per  cent  return;  in  Pennsylvania  Senator 
Kefauver  received  10.1  per  cent  of  the  vote 
for  first  choice. 

There  was  little  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
other  Democratic  candidates.  President  Tru¬ 
man  received  a  2.5  per  cent  vote  and  all  others 
below  one  per  cent. 

The  following  is  ~i  breakdown  in  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  R.  F.  D.  preferences  for  the  next 
President  (listed  in  order  of  first  choice): 


Candidate 

1st  Choice 

2nd  Choice 

3rd  Choice 

Taft  . 

. . .  38.2% 

17.1% 

12.0% 

Eisenhower  . . . 

. . .  26.4 

20.2 

18.0 

MacArthur  . . . 

....  12.9 

22.7 

11.7 

Kefauver  . 

6.5 

8.7 

8.8 

Dewey  . 

7.2 

10.3 

Warren  . 

4.1 

11.3 

16.3 

Truman  . 

1.1 

.7 

Stassen  . 

6.6 

13.3 

Stevenson  . . . . 

....  1.4 

2.3 

2.2 

Russell  . 

.9 

1.1 

4.5 

Douglas  . 

. 4 

— 

— 

Vinson  . 

.3 

.3 

1.6 

Kerr  . 

— 

1.1 

1:0 

Not  included  were  scattered  votes  for  Senator 
Byrd  (Va.)  and  Senator  Dirksen  (Ill.). 


This  sampling  of  R.  F.  D.  sentiment  was  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  information  on 
farm  preference  in  the  Northeast  for  the 
several  candidates  in  the  field.  The  results 
show  very  clearly  that,  in  spite  of  contrary 
trends  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  —  ap¬ 
parently  more  or  less  reflecting  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  urban  sentiment,  Robert  A.  Taft  is  the 
current  choice  for  the  next  president  among 
farmers  in  the  Northeast. 


Good  Decision  at  Cobleskill 

rT''HE  producer  members  of  the  Schoharie 
A  County  Cooperative  Dairies  in  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.,  have  decided  to  install  milk  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  in  their  plant. 

Without  question,  this  is  a  step  forward  in 
cooperative  ownership  and  management  of 
country  plants.  Not  only  is  there  a  good  profit 
to  be  made,  both  in  wholesale  and  retail 
manufacturing  operations,  but  such  facilities 
do  not  place  producers  at  the  mercy  of  a 
buying  dealer,  especially  during  the  flush 
period.  If  a  dealer  insists  that  he  cannot  use 
all  the  milk  for  fluid  purposes,  the  co-op. 
plant  without  manufacturing  facilities  is 
completely  at  his  mercy.  With  its  own  facili¬ 
ties  at  hand  for  processing,  the  co-op.  need 
not  dump  its  milk  at  the  dealer-made  bargain 
prices.  It  can  retain  control  over  its  own  pro¬ 
duct  and  find  the  best  available  market  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Schoharie  County  Co-op.  has  made  a  de¬ 
cision  which  will  not  be  regretted. 


May  3,  1952 

Farm  Machinery  at  State  Fair 

THE  exhibits  of  farm  machinery  have  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  features  of  agricultural  fairs. 
These  exhibits  afford  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  and  appraise  personally  the  numer¬ 
ous  new  or  improved  labor-saving  devices  that 
make  their  appearance  on  the  market  each 
year. 

During  recent  years,  however,  visitors  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  few,  if  any,  exhibits  of  farm 
machinery.  In  their  ambition  to  turn  the 
fair  into  a  great  industrial  exposition,  the 
officials  apparently  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  Fair  is  basically  and  primarily  an 
agricultural  institution  and  that  no  other 
feature  is  of  greater  interest  to  farmers  than 
a  display  of  modern  farm  machinery.  Because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  fair  management,  manu¬ 
facturers  considered  it  inadvisable  to  exhibit 
their  products  and  they  therefore  have  re¬ 
frained  from  taking  any  active  part. 

Fortunately,  these  differences  of  opinion 
have  now  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Visi¬ 
tors  to  the  fair  next  Fall  will  therefore  find 
a  complete  display  of  farm  equipment  in 
which  all  the  leading  manufacturers  will  be 
represented. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  just  received  my  March  15  R.  N.-Y.  and 
read  the  very  fine  article,  “Farmer,  Keep  Your 
School.”  I  have  never  been  for  centralization.  I 
went  to  a  country  school  all  eight  grades  and, 
when  I  entered  high  school,  had  no  trouble  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  rest. 

In  the  district  where  I  went  to  school  they 
are  centralized  now,  this  being  their  second  year. 
They  have  bought  buses  but  have  not  yet  agreed 
where  to  build  their  school. 

My  mother  saved  all  her  tax  receipts  from  the 
time  my  parents  bought  their  farm.  Their  school 
taxes  used  to  be  $15  or  $17  when  we  children 
walked.  Two  years  ago  my  father  paid  $130  in 
school  taxes  because  the  school  was  closed  and 
the  children  transported  elsewhere  in  buses. 

Besides  the  terrible  cost  of  centralization  it  is 
certainly  hard  for  the  children  to  go  so  early  in 
the  morning  and  come  back  so  late  at  night.  It 
is  dangerous,  too,  to  transport  children  in  buses. 
How  much  better  when  they  walked  to  their 
neighborhood  school! 

We  would  buy  the  home  farm  where  I  was 
born,  but  one  big  factor  that  keeps  us  from  doing 
it  is  that  our  children  would  have  to  go  to  school 
by  bus.  E.  r. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

The  article,  in  your  issue  of  March  15, 
“Farmer,  Keep  Your  School!”  proves  one  thing 
that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  fighting  for 
some  time  ago,  when  the  district  superintendents 
had  a  law  passed  to  give  them  jobs  for  life. 

In  Brookhaven  Township  we  have  had  a 
“good”  experience  of  centralization.  These  are 
the  figures.  Our  tax  rate  in  Medford  before  we 
had  centralization  was  $2.74  a  hundred  and,  after 
we  got  centralization,  it  jumped  to  $3.25  a 
hundred.  Besides,  we  had  $28,000  in  our  Medford 
school  budget  which  we  had  to  hand  over  to  the 
Patchogue  school.  In  other  words,  we  pay  the 
same  tax  rate  as  they  do  in  Patchogue,  which 
goes  up  every  year,  and  they  get  everything  they 
want. 

I  hope  that  other  townships  do  not  fall  for  this 
centralization  as  they  will  live  to  regret  it.  Our 
own  little  school  stands  idle  today,  but  it  turned 
out  some  fine  people  who  are  in  all  reputable 
walks  of  life.  p,  j.  t. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


When  your  paper  comes,  I  always  look  first 
to  see  what  is  new  in  the  milk  situation.  Some 
time  ago  a  couple  of  men  called  to  enroll  in 
“Milk  for  Health.”  I  told  them  I’d  have  no  part 
of  it.  They  asked  for  my  reason.  I  said  if  my 
common  sense  didn’t  tell  me  better,  I’d  take 
The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  advice.  And  did  they 
go  “up  in  the  air!”  But  they  also  went  “up  the 
road.”  k.  a.  l. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God.”  —  Romans  10: 17. 

Antibiotics  do  not  correct  improper  or  inade¬ 
quate  feeding  practices,  although  they  are  bene¬ 
ficial  when  correctly  used  to  supplement  other¬ 
wise  good  rations  for  pigs  and  chicks. 

When  spray  rigs  in  operation,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  rigs  in  which  poisonous  spray  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  used  should  not  be  placed  near 
any  feed  or  roughage,  nor  be  put  any  place  where 
livestock  can  lick  them. 

Ladino  clover  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  for 
causing  bloat  in  livestock  during  early  spring¬ 
time  grazing.  The  best  preventive  is  to  limit  the 
grazing  period  of  the  animals  for  the  first  two 
weeks  after  being  placed  on  pasture. 
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You  can  cut  your  hay  at  its  feed-rich  peak  ... 

Mo vi  on  acre  in  17  minutes 

with  a  McCormick  FARMALC  Super  C 


gpM W® 

skEBI 


Make  hay  with  more  feed  value  by  fast  handling  that  saves 
perishable  proteins  and  vitamins.  Mow  when  you  and  your  hay  are 
ready.  Cut  an  acre  in  17  minutes  — up  to  35  acres  in  a  10-hour  day  — 
with  a  Farmall  Super  C  and  a  McCormick  mounted  or  semi-mounted 
mower.  The  Super  C  is  ideal  for  haying.  Double-disc  brakes  let  you 


make  neat,  square  turns  without  stopping.  Farmall  Touch  Control 
raises  and  lowers  the  cutterbar  quickly— saves  minutes  and  muscle 
work.  You  mow,  rake,  bale,  haul— handle  all  haying  jobs  with  this 
economical  two-plow  tractor.  It  can  prevent  feed-spoiling  delays 
when  your  bigger  tractor  is  needed  for  other  rush  jobs. 


Mow  at  top  capacity  in  tough  going  with  a  heavy-duty 
McCormick  rear-mounted  mower  and  a  Farmall  Super  C.  The  trac¬ 
tor  power  take-off  runs  at  the  proper  speed  when  the  thrifty,  valve- 
in-head  engine  is  developing  full  power.  You  can  mow  rank  or  wiry 
hay  at  speeds  up  to  5  mph. 


Fast  change  from  mower  to  baler  saves  time  during  hay¬ 
ing.  Two-bolt  hitch  makes  it  easy  to  attach  or  detach  the  McCormick 
semi-mounted  mower.  The  Super  C  operates  a  7- foot  mower  with 
fuel-saving  economy  .  .  .  has  the  proper  power-weight  balance  for 
pulling  heavy  loads  of  hay. 


Put  up  field-fresh  hay  fast  with  a  Farmall  Super  C  and 
McCormick  mowers,  rakes,  balers,  and  field  harvesters.  Ask  your 
nearby  International  Harvester  dealer  to  demonstrate  how  a 
Farmall  Super  C  and  matched  McCormick  hay  equipment  can 


help  you  get  more  feed  value  from  your  hay— and  save  time 
and  money  too!  You  can  buy  on  the  Income  Purchase  Plan  and 
let  the  Farmall  Super  C  and  McCormick  hay  equipment  pay  for 
itself  in  use.  Get  the  facts  about  this  plan  from  your  IH  dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors... 

Motor  Trucks . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1 ,  Illinois 
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Spray  or  Brush  Painting 

What,  if  any,  are  the  disadvantages 
of  spray  painting  for  the  outside  of 
a  building,  especially  a  house?  1  am 
interested  in  finding  out  if  hand 
painting  is  better  than  spray  paint¬ 
ing.  Our  house  has  wood  shingles 
on  the  outside  which  have  been 
painted  before.  e.  m. 

Good  spray  painting  requires  high¬ 
ly  skilled  workmen,  capable  of 
gauging  the  correct  amount  of  paint 
applied.  Brush  painting  gives  a 
feeling  of  paint  flow  under  the 
bristles  which  is  not  present  in  spray 
gun  painting.  The  spray  operator 
must  develop  a  sense  of  timing. 
Vision  is  often  deceiving  as  modern 
paints  should  be  applied  with  a 
coat  thicker  than  merely  enough  to 
hide  the  surface  underneath.  There 
is  a  danger  of  applying  too  thin  a 
coat  of  spray  paint  if  the  operator 
is  inadequately  trained. 

The  final  coats  of  paint  when  dry 
should  be  4.5  to  5.0  mils  thick  to 
give  good  durability.  A  first  coat  of 
controlled  -  penetration  primer,  ap¬ 
plied  at  450  square  feet  per  gallon, 
and  a  second  coat  of  oil-rich  finish 
paint,  applied  at  a  rate  of  550  square 
feet  per  gallon,  will  satisfy  this 
thickness  requirement. 

Under  certain  conditions  of  inac¬ 
cessible  places  or  irregularity  such  as 
shingles,  spray  painting  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Spray  paint,  properly  ap¬ 
plied  on  well  prepared  surfaces,  is 
equal  to  brush-on  techniques  for 
durability  or  moisture  -  proofing 
qualities  and  is  much  faster.  Spray 
painting  cannot  draw  the  edge  of 
a  coating  to  a  sharp  line,  as  for 
window  mullions  or  trim.  If  the  trim 
is  to  be  painted  a  contrasting  color, 
it  is  best  to  brush  paint  it  after¬ 
wards.  Glazed  sash  should  also  be 
put  in  by  brush. 

Some  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  paint  mist  from  covering  shrub¬ 
bery  near  the  buliding  or  from  blow¬ 
ing  to  nearby  buildings.  Masks  must 
be  worn  by  operators  to  protect  them 
from  breathing  the  poisonous  white 
lead  paint  mist. 


Details  for  a  Grain  Bin 

About  “Constructing  a  Grain  Bin,” 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  it  has  been  found 
more  economical  to  construct 
grain  bins  and  corn  cribs  made  out 
of  12  gauge  hot  rolled  steel  plates 
three  by  eight  inches,  all  plates  being 
flanged  on  the  eight  inch  sides  and 
punched  with  corresponding  one-half 
inch  holes  for  bolts  and  additional 
holes  for  staybars.  They  are  erected 
by  bolting  them  together  in  as  many 
shapes  as  desired  and  for  whatever 
quantity  needed.  When  not  wanted, 
the  plates  are  taken  apart  and  stored 
away  and  can  be  used  for  repeated 
pouring  of  concrete,  and  then  used 
again  for  any  size  storage  bin.  Out¬ 
doors,  after  bolting  together,  one  can 
paint  the  storage  bin  with  liquid  tar 
thinned  with  gasoline,  then  painted 
with  aluminum  tar  paint,  and  the 
job  will  serve  for  ages.  The  alumi¬ 
num  and  tar  paints  will  reflect  the 
heat  and  keep  even  temperatures. 

This  makes  a  rat  and  fire  proof  bin 
or  square  walled  container  as  one 
might  please.  Set  into  a  reinforced 
concrete  base,  one  can  also  make  a 
water  reservoir  up  to  50  or  100,000 
gallons.  The  simplest  and  lowest  cost 
of  the  bin  is  in  circular  shape.  The 
flanges  can  be  bolted  so  that  they 
are  inside  or  outside  —  150  feet  cir¬ 
cumference  and  eight  feet  high,  or 
two  bins  at  75  feet  circumference 
and  eight  feet  high  would  cost  about 
$500.  G.  L. 


Plaster  on  Cinder  Blocks 

If  you  build  a  cinder  block  house 
and  the  openings  in  the  blocks  are 
filled  with  some  kind  of  insulation, 
can  plaster  then  be  put  on  the  block 
inside  without  dampness  coming 
through?  I  have  been  told  this  will 
be  satisfactory  for  living  quarters. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  w.  G. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  cinder 
block  be  filled  with  insulation.  The 
dampness  does  not  come  through  the 
air  spaces,  but  comes  through  the 
solid  sections  of  the  block.  Wind- 
driven  rain  will  come  through  cinder 
block  unless  two  coats  of  water¬ 
proofing  cement  mortar  are  plastered 
on  the  exterior.  Exterior  walls 
should  be  sprayed  with  an  asphalt 
paint  on  the  inside  and  furred  out 
at  least  %  inch  for  lath  and  plaster. 
This  provides  a  dead  air  space  be¬ 


tween  the  wall  and  the  plaster  and 
increases  the  resistance  to  heat  loss. 
In  winter  weather  the  air  space  also 
assists  in  protecting  against  conden¬ 
sation  of  moist  warm  air  on  the  in¬ 
side  surface  of  these  walls.  If  plaster 
were  placed  directly  on  the  blocks, 
the  inside  wall  surface  would  be 
much  colder  and  more  subject  to 
condensation  troubles  in  cold 
weather.  The  most  economical  house 
construction  has  been  found  to  be 
slab  construction  (no  basement), 
wood  framing  with  flat  or  low  pitch 
shed  roof,  asbestos  side  wall  shingles 
and  dry  walls  (sheet  rock)  inside. 


NEW  YORK 


Auburn . Carmen  Supply  Co. 

Avon . Williams  &  Beckwith 

Batavia . Batavia  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

Bliss . Cross  &  Cross 

Center  Moriches . Kostynick  &  McGunnigle 

Cortland . Carmen  Supply  Company 

Frankfort .  .  ...Urgos  Service  Station 

Freeport . Prank  D.  Curley 

Fulton . Carmen  Supply  Company 

Holcomb . Bennett  Hardware  Company 

Lowvllle . . . J.  H.  Boss  &  Son 

Pavilion . Stisser  Hardware  &  Electric 

Perry . Bob  Brooks 

Rochester . Geo.  E.  Hazard  Co.,  Inc. 

Water  Mill . F.  H.  Jose  Company 

Watertown . T.  H.  Bradley,  Inc. 

W.  Winfield . Geo.  P.  Charles  Farm  Supply 

Williamson . . . W.  J.  DeRight 

Wyandanch . . . Willy  Wettengel 

NEW  JERSEY 

Avenel . Clement  Badle 

Belvidere . G.  Hiram  Buehman 

Blawenburg . J.  P.  Van  Zandt  Co. 

Ebb  Harbor  City . t . George  Senn 

Englishtown . Addison  &  Arnold 

Essex  Fells.  ......Essex  Fells  Plumbing  &  Heating 

Flemington . Wm.  Stothoff  Co.,  Inc. 

Freehold . . . Freehold  Lumber  Co. 

Glen  Rock . Binbrand  Well  Drilling  Co. 

New  Market . Baird  Farm  Supply  Co. 

Palmyra . W.  G.  Seither  &  Co. 

Somerville . Carl  A.  Dudeck  &  Son 

Villas . G.  Beach  Fox 

Watchung . ....Arthur  Walter 

W.  Long  Branch . Uriah  W.  Conover 

Wickatunk. . . . . . Conover  Bros. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allison  Park . Jos.  A.  McKay  Well  Drillers 

Belie  Vernop . Bruno  Plumbing  &  Electric  Co. 

Blue  Ball . J.  B.  Zimmerman 

Boyerstown . C.  S.  Garber  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Cedars . Miller  Pump  Service 

Doylestown . Chas.  M.  Schriver  &  Co. 

Ephrata . C.  H.  Barnet  &  Son 

Franklin . Snyder’s  Appliance 

Greenville . J.  E.  Saul,  Plumbing  &  Heating 

Hanover . George  B.  Phillips 

Honesdale . Bernard  J.  Polt 

Ingomar . Louis  D.  Brunn 

Lancaster . Landis  Bros. 

Lawrenceville . B.  E.  Baber  &  Son 

Manheim . Lloyd  G.  Cope 

Neffs . J.  M.  Snyder  &  Sons 

Nescopeck . . Smith’s  Farm  Service 

New  Castle . Kirk,  Hutton  &  Co. 

Nicholson . Farmers  Supply 

Oil  City . Tom  Bea 

Sanatoga . C.  N.  Dunmire 

Schuylkill  Haven . W.  K.  Loos  Est. 

Strasbourg . Landis  Bros. 

Sweet  Valley . Charles  H.  Long 

Warren . Fairchild  &  Bapp  Machine  Co. 

Willow  Grove . La  Rocca  Supply  Co. 

Wyalusing . Farm  &  Home  Supply 

CONNECTICUT 

Darien . E.  L.  Wagner  Co. 

Easton . Trumbull  Electric 

New  London . National  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

New  Milford ...  .New  Milford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Torrington . The  Hutton  Bros. 

Torrington . .%  . .  .Torrington  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co. 

Watertown . R.  j.  Black 

Winsted . The  Hutton  Bros. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg . United  Cooperative  Farmers 

Pittsfield . Frank  Howard,  Inc. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Riverside . Ashton  &  Stewart 

MARYLAND 

Berlin . Magee  Oil  Company 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont . Cross  &  Currier  Co. 

Laconia...... . J.  H.  Valliere  Co. 

MAINE 

Bar  Mills..... . Philip  S.  Brooks,  Inc. 

Bethel . D.  Grover  Brooks 

Boothbay  Harbor . Waldbridge  Bros. 

Houlton . James  S.  Peabody  Co. 

Portland . Northeast  Co. 

So.  Paris . Boland  M.  LaBay 

South  Windham . Paris  Flouring  Co. 

VERMONT 

Bennington . James  F.  Nelson 

OHIO 

Above  New  Miami . Bockwell  Tractor  Sales 

Ada . . . Van  s  General  Store 

Bowling  Green..... . Wood  County  Farm  Bureau 

Bucyrus . Kiess  Electric  Co. 

Corey . Ralph  Brooks 

Findlay . Hancock  County  Farm  Bureau 

Fostoria . Wedge  Furniture 

Hamilton..... . Rockwell  Tractor  Sales 

Kenton . Reppert  &  Son 

Lisbon . . . Ajax  Electric  Supply 

Mansfield . Dependable  Heating  Co. 

Marion . Farmers  Implement  &  Supply  Co. 

Millersburg . Millersburg  Equity  Exchange 

New  Philadelphia. ..  .Buckeye  Machine  &  Supply  Co. 

Old  Fort  . Peoples  Merc.  &  Elev.  Co. 

Pandora . Cupp  &  Lemley  Bros. 

Portsmouth . Blankenship  Hardware  Co. 

Republic . Don  R.  Egbert 

Republic . L.  B.  Neikirk  &  Son 

Shelby . Richland  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co. 

Steubenville . Mayers  Hardware 

Tiffin . Seneca  County  Farm  Bur.  Co-op. 

Toledo . Whitney  Electric  Company 

Wellsville . Fred  Henry 

Wooster . Imhoff  &  Long  Co. 


Moss  on  Roof  Shingles 

The  roof  on  our  house  was  put 
on  in  1936,  out  of  the  best  heartwood 
shingles  I  could  buy  at  the  time. 
The  roof  is  still  in  good  condition  but 
it  is  shaded  part  of  the  time  by  tall 
trees  and  I  have  noticed  for  the  last 
two  years  there  is  a  little  moss  on 
the  roof  shingles.  What  would  you 
suggest  to  kill  this  moss?  Would 
creosote  or  some  kind  of  roof  paint 
do  the  job,  or  would  asphalt  roofing 
help?  w.  T.  b. 

Moss  growth  on  wood  shingles 
keeps  them  damp  and  promotes  de¬ 
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cay.  Creosote  or  shingle  stain  will 
effectively  kill  the  moss.  If  the 
growth  of  the  moss  has  any  thick¬ 
ness,  it  should  be  wire  brushed  off 
before  applying  the  shingle  stain. 
Also,  the  shingles  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  at  the  time  of  application. 
This  suggests  the  summer  as  the 
most  likely  time  to  do  the  job. 

It  would  be  wise  to  check  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  shingles  very  carefully 
at  this  time.  If  the  decay  of  the 
shingles  is  advanced,  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  on  new  asphalt  shingles 
before  the  wood  shingles  are  too 
badly  decayed.  The  asphalt  shingles 
can  be  placed  over  the  wood  shingles 
and  nailed  through.  “Horsefeathers,” 
tapered  strips  designed  to  take  up 
the  stepped  surface  due  to  the  wood 
shingle  lap,  should  be  used  under 
the  asphalt  shingles.  Many  times 
wood  shingles  are  allowed  to  decay 
to  a  point  where  they  are  too  soft  to 
form  a  good  base  for  new  asphalt 
shingles. 


FOR  MODERN  LIVING 

Ask  the  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  nearest  you 
to  show  you  how  easily  your  family  can  enjoy 
the  many  personal  conveniences,  comforts 
and  economies  that  heated  and  softened  run¬ 
ning  water  alone  can  bring  them.  Your  dealer 
will  have  pumps  to  meet  every  requirement  of 


HOME  WATER  SERVICE  AND  LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT  *  ENGINES 


PERFECT  WATER  IS  MORE  THAN  WET! 

Conditioning  is  needed  to  undo  puckish  pranks 
of  underground  gremlins 

What  Mother  Nature  does  to  heaven-sent  water  once  it  reaches 
the  ground  is  amazing.  Some  she  hoards  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places.  Other  pools  she  leaves  in  areas  near  the  surface.  She 
colors,  flavors  and  loads  it  with  minerals  until  it  is  hardly 
usable.  As  a  result,  many  companies  manufacture  and  distribute, 
equipment  for  pumping  and  conditioning  water. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

One  of  the  best  known  in  this  business  is  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co, 
This  121 -year  old  organization  has  made  and  sold  water  pumps 
and  allied  equipment  since  the  ’80’s.  Quality  of  products  and 
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Price  support  levels  on  the  so- 
called  basic  commodities  now  have 
a  chance  of  avoiding  an  automatic, 
though  indirect,  drop  at  the  end  of 
next  year,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  chance  is  there  is  an  unusual 
tribute  to  that  human  quality  called 
persistence.  This  would  mean  that  a 
long-sought  chance  at  lower  feed 
costs  for  the  dairy  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Northeast  would  be  lost; 
and  the  northeastern  farmers,  as 
represented  by  the  National  Grange 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
were  quite  active  in  opposing  the 
present  effort. 

Nevertheless,  agree  with  him  or 
not,  it  is  quite  necessary  at  this  stage 
to  pay  tribute  to  Sen.  Milton  R. 
Young  (R.,  N.  D.).  His  reward,  if 
granted,  would  be  rather  small.  His 
persistence  has  been  great.  Since  his 
election  to  the  Senate,  he  has  never 
wavered  in  his  fight  for  high-level 
price  supports  and  that  one  subject 
has  taken  up  almost  his  entire  time 


Hearings  on  New  Price  Support  Formula  •  •  •  Sen.  Young  for 
High  Supports;  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  in  Opposition 


and  attention  in  the  legislative  body. 
He  thought  that  the  wartime  Steagall 
price  supports  were  pretty  good, 
though  he  would  have  preferred  100 
per  cent  of  parity.  He  fought  the 
Aiken  Act  and  then  favored  the 
Anderson  Act  over  the  Aiken 
measure  only  because  the  later  price 
support  bill  provided  slightly  higher 
flexible  support  levels.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  back  the  Brannan  Plan  as 
a  means  of  getting  higher  than 
Anderson  Act  levels. 


For  most  of  this  time  Senator 
Young  fought  almost  alone  in  the 
Senate,  which  has  favored  flexible 
price  supports  with  unfailingly 
huge  majorities.  Still  the  North 
Dakota  Republican  battled  on  in 
Senate  speeches,  arguments  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  speeches 
on  the  radio  and  in  every  other  way 
and  place  he  could.  Over  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  large 
majority  believed  in  high  price 
support  levels,  as  did  Young.  But 


GENERATING  SETS  •  HAMMER  MILLS  *  MAGNETOS  -  MOTORS 


PUMPS 


MOWERS 


Teputation  for  fair  dealing  have  won  Fairbanks- Morse 
and  its  dealers  universal  respect. 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Fairbanks-Morse  now  makes  many  types  of  water  sys- 
terns.  These  include  shallow  well  and  deep  well  pumps, 
deep  well  working  heads,  and  an  astonishing  deep  well 
pump  that  operates  with  pump  and  motor  completely 
submerged. 

hard  heart— harder  arteries 

You’re  likely  to  have  water  conditioning  problems  any- 
where  you  live.  Water  meets  some  hard  characters  as  it 
penetrates  the  earth — minerals  which  make  it  hard  and 
are  responsible  for  the  hard  deposit  in  the  pipes  of  your 
Water  distributing  system.  The  answer  to  this  condition 
is  a  F airbanks-Morse  water  softener. 


HOT,  BUT  NO  BOTHER 

To  have  soft  water  is  a  big  advantage.  But  to  have  it 
run  hot  as  well  as  soft  is  almost  perfection.  Ultimate  per¬ 
fection  is,  of  course,  to  have  water  heated  by  a  Fairbanks- 
Morse  electric  or  gas  automatically  operated  water 
heater.  Your  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  has  these,  too. 

YOU  NEED  ALL  THREE 

As  a  matter  of  greatest  economy,  let  your  Fairbanks- 
Morse  dealer  install  a  water  system,  heater  and  softener 
at  the  same  time.  They  can  pay  for  themselves  in  a 
short  time.  If  you  do  not  want  to  buy  all  three  units 
at  once,  be  sure  to  have  the  piping  installed  for  all  three. 
With  outlets  already  available,  installation  charges  for 
units  you’ll  add  later  will  be  almost  nothing.  See  your 
local  dealer  for  details.  Or  consult  the  dealer  nearest 
you  among  those  listed  here. 


•  YDU  NEED  ALL  THREE! 


volume  and  depth;  electric  gas  water  heaters 
in  many  sizes;  and  water  softeners  with  ca¬ 
pacities  to  tame  any  degree  of  hardness.  If 
there  is  no  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  near  you, 
write  to  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse, 


a  name  worth  remembering 


the  Senate  forced  the  House  to 
accept  first  the  Aiken  Act  under 
penalty  of  no  price  supports  at 
all,  and  then  the  Anderson  Act 
under  penalty  of  continuing  the 
Aiken. 

Came  the  crash  in  cotton  prices 
and  a  bleak  future  prospect  for 
producers  of  that  crop  and  Young 
got  his  first  real  break.  He  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  very  much  on  the 
order  of  the  Steagall  amendment 
to  provide  90  per  cent  of  parity 
on  all  non-basics  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  asks  in¬ 
creased  production,  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  two  years  after  the  end 
of  the  emergency.  Then  Young, 
from  a  great  wheat  State,  joined 
forces  with  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell  (D.,  Ga.),  representing  a 
great  cotton  State,  and  together 
they  introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
retention  of  the  present  method 
of  figuring  parity  on  the  basic 
crops. 

If  no  Congressional  action  is 
taken,  a  new,  modernized  parity 
goes  into  effect  at  the  end  of  next 
year,  and  90  per  cent,  or  any  other 
per  cent,  of  parity  under  the  new 
formula  would  mean  less  in 
dollars  and  cents  for  the  basics. 

This  was  a  cotton  -  wheat 
coalition,  and  it  now  seems  to  be 
working,  but  only  because  Young 
has  not  let  up  for  a  minute.  He 
managed  to  get  hearings  on  all 
price  support  bills  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  including  his  own.  Al¬ 
though  Russell  was  nowhere 
around,  Young  played  the  unusual 
role  of  testifying  before  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Young  is 
sure  of  three  votes  on  the  five- 
man  subcommittee,  with  Sens. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.), 
former  secretary  of  agriculture, 
and  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
chairman  of  “the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  in  everything 
but  name  during  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress,  certain  to  vote  against  the 
compromise  bill  soon  to  be  drawn. 

This  is  probably  the  most 
amazing  story  in  the  history  of 
farm  legislation.  Young  was  the 
only  member  of  the  13-man 
committee  opposing  lower  price 
supports,-  and  he  remained  a 
minority  of  exactly  one  for  years. 
Never  wavering  in  all  that  time, 
he  is  now  set  to  be  the  tail  swing¬ 
ing  the  cat  .  .  .  and  the  fact  that 
the  bill  he  is  pushing  gains  only 
a  small  part  of  his  objectives, 
takes  nothing  from  his  victory.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  creates  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  might  not 
in  the  end  carry  the  day  on 
higher  price  support  levels  as  well 
as  on  a  higher  parity. 

It  is,  however,  touch  and  go  as 
to  whether  the  bill  will  actually 
pass  the  Senate.  Neither  Demo¬ 
cratic  nor  Republican  leaderships 
are  likely  to  be  too  anxious  to 
bring  the  bill  up  for  a  vote.  Al¬ 
though  Young  has  budged  the 
line,  the  Senate  still  favors  lower 
price  supports.  Whatever  happens, 
Young  has  already  won  a  major 
victory  in  even  getting  a  hearing; 
and  is  quite  likely  to  win  another 
in  gaining  Agriculture  Committee 
approval  for  retaining  the  present ' 
method  of  figuring  parity  on 
basics.  He  will  be  fighting  hard  to 
drive  that  last  nail  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  arguments  for  and  against 
the  various  higher  price  support 
measures  followed  very  familiar 
patterns,  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Grange  warning  that  high 
level  supports  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  farmers. 
Allan  Kline  and  J.  T.  Sanders 
agreed  that  high  price  supports 
would  mean  Government  dic¬ 
tation. 

Kline  has  long  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  that  high  supports  mean 
lower  production  and  therefore 
farmers  actually  would  earn  less 
even  with  the  higher  prices.  His 
arguments  run  to  the  effect  that 
you  could  be  guaranteed  a  price 
of  a  dollar  a  dozen  for  eggs  but,  if 
the  Government  told  you  that  you 
could  produce  only  a  hundred* 
dozen  eggs  in  a  year,  you  would 
only  get  $100. 

A  newer  argument  running 
through  the  testimony  of  those 
who  opposed  higher  price  sup¬ 
ports,  particularly  the  Kerr  100 
per  cent  of  parity  bill,  is  that  with 
(Continued  on  Page  339) 
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■  Calf-Pab  mixes  easily 
B§f  with  water  —  comes 
f '  :  with  valuable  mois¬ 
ture-proof  polyethy- 
^  lene  liner  bag  useful 
^ >  for  storing  meat, 
,  I  fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 
,  |  Handy  plastic  meas- 
-  m  uring  cup  included. 


•  55%  MILK  SOLIDS 

•  UnMte°PernLb.  VITAMIN  A 

•  Units  Pit"  Lb.  VITAMIN  D 


•  Plus  MIRACLE  VITAMIN  Bn 

•  ANTIBIOTIC  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

•  and  All  Other  Essential  Nutrients! 


Main  Plant  and  Offices  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL  ,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa  Nampa,  Idaho 


Ask  Your  Dealer!  Write  for  FREE  Literature!  dept.  1652 


Great  for  Grass 


Devine's  Mount  Hope  Farm  at 
North  Dighton,  Mass,  puts  up  about 
700  tons  of  grass  silage  each  year. 
O.  T.  Charlwood,  manager  of  this 
successful  farm,  says: 

"In  planning  the  swing  to  grass, 
we  saw  the  need  for  more  silage 
capacity;  and  we  wanted  silos  that 
would  take  the  extra  punishment 
grass  silage  gives.  I  chose  Craine- 
Natcos  for  their  strength  and  sta¬ 
bility,  and  because  tile  stands  up 
under  silage  acids.  We  now  have 
four  Craine-Natco  tile  silos  on  our 
farm.  Our  grass  silage  keeps  fine 
in  them.  And  I  know  they'll  be  serv¬ 
ing  us  for  many  years  to  come." 
Your  own  experience,  too,  will 
prove  it.  Craine  silos  are  great  — 
for  either  corn  or  grass. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details,  and 
help  with  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future. 


Craine,  Inc.,  512  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 
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______ ___  BALER  TWINE  _ _ 

BEST  QUALITY  MANUFACTURED  LOCALLY 
At  Special  Pre7$eason  Price  of  $15.50  per  Bale. 
ARENEL  FARMS.  SHOEMAKERSVILLE  4,  PA. 


Scab  teats.  Injured  teats  —  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  furnish  soft,  antiseptic  protection 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of 


teat  open  while  tissues  heal. 
At  Drug  and  Farm  stores, 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  16,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
45  Dilators 
Trial  pkg.  504 
16  Dilators 


Absorbine.  It  helped  give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend  it  to  any  farmer." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Not  a  "cure- 
all,"  but  a  real  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  over  50  years,  used  by  many 
veterinarians.  Will  not  blister,  remove  hair. 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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Big  Future  in  Grassland  Farming 

Maximum  Use  of  Grass  Has  Proved 
Itself  to  Be  a  Good  Dairy  Practice 


By  A.  D.  PRATT 


Since  silos  first  became  practical 
about  60  years  ago,  the  use  of 
silage  has  varied  greatly.  For  30 
years  there  was  a  remarkably 
steady  increase  in  its  use,  but  in 
1925  there  were  many  silos  standing 
empty  in  the  Northeast  because  corn 
was  an  uncertain  crop  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  soil  depleting. 

Cut  Crop  at  Proper  Stage 

Since  both  the  use  of  preserva¬ 
tives  and  the  wilting  process  are 
successful,  the  dairy  farmer  may 
choose  whichever  is  better  suited  to 
his  own  individual  conditions.  With 
either  method  the  consideration  of 
major  importance  is  to  see  that  the 
crop  is  cut  at  the  proper  stage  of 
growth.  Cellulose  makes  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  carbohydrates  of 
edible  plants.  This  cellulose  is  brok¬ 
en  down  by  digestion  into  products 
that  can  be  absorbed  from  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract.  As  the  plant  ap¬ 
proaches  maturity,  however,  the 
cellulose  changes  to  lignin,  which  is 
woody,  and  the  ensiling  process  can¬ 
not  make  the  lignin  more  digestible. 
Lignin,  in  fact,  is  so  slightly  digesti¬ 
ble  that  it  has  been  used  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  in  the  study  of  digestibility,  the 
changing  ratio  of  lignin  to  dry  mat¬ 
ter  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
digestion  has  occurred. 

Material  that  has  been  rain- 
damaged  will  not  make  as  palatable 
or  nutritious  silage  as  a  crop  that  is 
put  up  in  ideal  condition.  However, 
a  rain-damaged  crop  appears  to 
make  a  better  quality  roughage, 
when  ensiled,  than  when  cured  for 
hay.  Care  should  be  taken  when 
feeding  such  a  silage  to  see  that  it 
is  supplemented  by  hay  of  high 
quality. 

Grass  silages,  that  have  been  fed 
experimentally  in  comparison  with 
corn  silage  of  equal  quality,  have 
resulted  in  the  same  amount  of  milk 
per  pound  of  silage  dry  matter. 
These  results  were  obtained  when 
the  grain  contained  the  proper 
amount  of  protein  to  supplement 
corn  silage.  The  dairyman  can  effect 
an  economy  in  that  the  meadow  crop 


silage,  if  early  cut  and  containing 
legumes,  will  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  protein.  The  feed  mixture 
may  then  be  made  up  of  home  grown 
grains. 

Utilizing  the  Products  of  Grassland 
Farming 

In  a  feeding  experiment  conducted 
at  the  Ohio  station,  one  1,400  pound 
Holstein  cow,  that  was  fed  10 
pounds  of  feed  and  12  pounds  of  hay, 
ate  114  pounds  of  grass  silage  during 
a  peak  day,  and  averaged  98  pounds 
of  silage  over  a  period  of  75  days. 
This  illustrates  the  fact  that  good 
quality  hay  and  silage  result  in  in¬ 
creased  roughage  consumption  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  concen¬ 
trate  feed  eaten,  and  a  resultant 
economy,  and  points  to  a  large  po¬ 
tential  market  for  such  grassland 
products.  As  grassland  farming  is 
adopted  by  more  dairymen,  the  ratio 
of  grains  and  milling  by-products  to 
roughages  available  will  decrease.  A 
corresponding  trend  in  feeding  will 
utilize  the  grassland  products  and 
result  in  favorable  feed  prices.  One 
of  the  major  inconveniences  experi¬ 
enced  by  grain  farmers  who  have 
changed  to  grassland  farming  is  the 
need  for  more  buildings  to  house 
the  necessary  additional  livestock. 
Several  successful  dairymen  in  Ohio 
have  fed  meadow-crop  silage  as  the 
only  roughage,  and  have  consistently 
maintained  excellent  production. 
Others,  of  course,  have  maintained 
good  production  on  high  quality  hay 
as  the  so\e  roughage. 

Need  for  Feeding  Experiments 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agree¬ 
ment,  that  cows  produce  better  when 
they  have  some  moist  feed.  This  in- 
crea^d  production  is  probably  due 
to  increased  energy  intake.  There  are 
no  published  State  station  experi¬ 
ments  that  prove  what  ratio  of  hay 
to  silage  will  give  the  best  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Indications  point  to  a 
probability  that  the  majority  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  340) 


Photo:  Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N. 

Alfalfa  can  be  preserved  rain  or  shine  by  putting  it  in  the  silo  in  the  form 
of  grass  silage.  Suitable  preservatives  may  be  added  automatically  as  the 

material  goes  into  the  silo. 
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CURKENDALL  FARMS  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  MAY  17 

Starting  at  12:00  Noon 
65  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  65 

Blood  tasted  within  30  days,  all  calfhood  vaccinated, 
T  B.  Accredited.  One-half  mile  north  of  NEWARK 
VALLEY,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  on  Whig  Street.  Newark 
Valley  is  on  Koute  38,  10  miles  north  of  Owego, 
25  miles  south  of  Cortland,  25  miles  southeast  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  15  Fresh  and  Close:  15  Bred  Heifers 
due  in  fait;  12  Bred  for  Fall;  18  Open  Heifers; 
5  Bulls.  24  Daughters  and  3  sons  of  HILLHAVEN 
SOVEREIGNESE,  $2,000  son  of  MONTVIC  R  A 
SOVERIGN  from  an  All-Canadian  Senior  Yearling 
dam  that  made  527  lb.  fat  and  14.142  lb.  milk,  2'/2y, 
2X  25  head  bred  to  Herd  Sire,  BIG  ELM  TRIUMPH, 
son'  of  GLENAFTON  RAG  APPLE  HERCULES  from 
a  dam  with  563  lb.  fat  and  17,409  lb,  milk,  3y,  2X. 
Production""" records  for  several  years  will  show  up  in 
complete  4-generation  pedigree  catalogs  at  ringside. 
Mr.Curkendall  has  been  breeding  Registered  Holsteins 
for  33  years.  Every  animal  in  herd  has  been  raised 
on  farm.  HOWARD  J.  CURKENDALL,  Owner. 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Austin  Backus,  sZVuXZ?"  Mexico,N.Y. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  SALE 

Wednesday,  May  21 

70  Reg •  Holsteins  70 

An  all  Heifer  Offering.  ROY  P.  SMITH  selling  at 
his  farm  6  miles  north  of  HOMER,  N.  Y.,  on  Route 
41  toward  Skaneateles,  near  hamlet  of  Scott.  25  miles 
south  of  Syracuse,  10  miles  north  of  Cortland. 

—  30  Heifers  bred  to  freshen  from  October  on  to  the 
2  high-record  bulls  of  the  Cortland  County  Assn. 
These  heifers  T.  B.  Accredited,  calfhood  vaccinated. 
Dams  all  have  production  records  under  very  average 
farm  conditions.  This  entire  group  of  heifers  carry 
close  crosses  to  the  most  famous  sire  of  4%  test  of 
the  Holstein  breed,  Montvic  Cheiftain  7th,  whose 
achievement  as  a  sire  of  sensational  producing 
daughters  is  unexcelled.  Four  Bulls  of  service  age, 
with  Montvic  Chieftain  7th  on  both  sides,  in  the  sale. 
Sale  will  start  at  12:00  Noon,  catalogs  at  ringside. 
ROY  P.  SMITH,  Owner,  HOMER,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS/  MEXICO,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


HERD  OF  MRS.  LILLIAN  PICKETT 
CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
MONDAY,  MAY  12th  at  12:30  P.  M. 
Farm  3  mi.  SE  of  town  along  Blaine  Rd. 
This  is  a  real  good  herd,  founded  in  1938, 
headed  continuously  by  top  sires,  rigidly 
culled,  DH1  tested  and  always  handled  in  a 
very  practical  way.  it  includes  12  Cows,  6 
First-Calf  Heifers,  6  Bred  Heifers,  9  Year¬ 
lings,  5  Heifer  Calves,  I  Bull  Calf,  2  Mature 
Bulls.  One  of  the  latter,  is  by  the  $16,300 
App.,  Neshaminy  Golden  Boy  and  the  other 
is  by  the_  App.,  Iroquois  Vista  King.  The 
cows  are  big  and  the  heifers  are  well  grown. 
All  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  bred 
heifers  are  due  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct. 
Of  the  cows,  6  are  recently  fresh,  I  is  due 
in  June,  I  in  July,  2  in  Aug.,  3  in  Sept., 
3  in  Oct.  The  yearlings  will  be  ready  to 
breed  early  this  fail.  HEALTH  —  This  is  a 
100%  Vaccinated  herd.  Herd  T.  B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale  date. 
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— ’  FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sale*  Service  -  Box  96  *  Brandon,  Vt 
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Util  in  iVERY  'W!IGH\  SH®?- 

Under  average  farming  V- — ' 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
tmtterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records  on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs..  .$5.00.  !S 
AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


BUTTIR 

o 

butter 

o 

#UTTU 

o 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  337) 
prices  supported  by  the  Government 
at  100  per  cent  of  parity  and  with 
price  ceilings  also  at  100  per  cent  of 
parity,  you  would  have  no  free 
market  at  all,  but  just  a  Govern¬ 
ment  price. 

%  *  *  *  & 

Young’s  central  argument  against 
the  new,  modernized  parity  formula 
which  takes  in  average  prices  for  a 
commodity  during  the  most  recent  10 
years,  is  that  farmers  cut  prices  by 
producing  large  crops.  Thus  they  pull 
down  the  average  prices  and  cut 
their  own  future  price  supports.  He 
argues  that  we  are  asking  for  high 
feed  grain,  wheat  and  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  emergency  in 
order  to  build  a  stockpile.  The  stock¬ 
pile  would  thereupon  act  to  depress 
market  prices  and  would  cut  that 
future  parity  on  these  products. 

Allan  Kline  came  up  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  answer  to  this  argument. 
He  said  there  is  no  need  to  build  a 
stockpile,  that  production  could 
safely  be  held  at  current  demand 
levels.  Farming  technology  has  ad- 
anced  to  the  extent  that  we  do  not 
need  reserve  supplies,  he  argued. 

Secretary  Brannan  put  his  weight 
partially  behind  Senator  Young.  He 
felt  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
continue  the  present  method  of 
figuring  parity  for  the  basics  for  the 
emergency  period.  He  also  asked  that 
the  so-called  sliding  scale  of  price 
supports  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  90 
per  cent  of  parity,  but  opposed 
spreading  price  support  aid  to  perish¬ 
able  commodities  unless  “some  better 
method”  for  handling  perishables 
were  devised. 

These  were  the  first  price  support 
hearings  in  the  82nd  Congress,  which 
is  almost  set  to  expire.  This  Congress 
had  no  intention  of  going  into  the 
matter  at  all,  until  Young  forced 
the  issue.  Harry  Lando 

WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 
AUCTIONEER 

ENROLL  EARLY! 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’* 

Course  ir  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thom  psonvi  lie,  Connecticut 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 
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St.  Lawrence  Valley  Club  Production  Sale 
THURS.,  MAY  15,  Erwin  Conklin  Farm, 
GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y„  at  1:00  P.M.  25  Cows 
10  Bred  Heifers,  9  Open  Heifers,  8  Heifer 
Calves,  4  Bulls.  Majority  of  cows  fresh  or  due 
soon.  Bred  heifers  due  from  sale  time  till 
fall.  Majority  vaccinated.  Ail  T.B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days. 

■FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 1 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt.  I 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

rj 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustler 
kGood  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udder: 

Writ*  lor  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Associatior 
96  Center  St.,  Br.ndon,  V, 


REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  BRED  COWS  a 
HEIFERS.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

Pennsylvania  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

Harrisburg  Farm  Show  Building 

MAY  27,  1952  •  12  NOON 

50  Selected  Females  50 

15  —  Cows,  Fresh  or  Fall  Fresh  —  15 
20  —  Bred  Heifers  —  20  15  —  Open  Heifers  —  15 

5  —  Outstanding  JFoung  Bulls  —  5 
Ready  for  Service.  Record  of  Merit  Sires  and  Dams. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW 

RUSS  PARK  IRWIN  YODER 

BOX  2,  DOVER,  ILLINOIS  SHOEMAKERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Switch  to  Swiss! 


i 


|  Outstanding  Selection  of  Young  Foundation  Stock  from  the  Top  Herds  | 

in  the  East  — 


CONNECTICUT  BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  SALE  ! 

i 
i 
i 
i 

ji 


SATURDAY,  MAY  17th  12:00  Noon 
DURHAM  FAIRGROUNDS,  CONNECTICUT 
For  Catalogs  Write 

CONN.  BROWN  SWISS  ASS’N.  •  LITCHFIELD 


I  LUNEV.  BKUWN  9W133  Abb  N.  •  LllLUt 


f 

I 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
INVITATION 


SALE 


FRIDAY*  JUNE  6th  at 

MADISON,  CONN. 

55  Quality  Individuals  55 

POPULAR  PRODUCING  FAMILIES 

Ballindalloch  Georgina,  Hartley  Eline,  Hartley  Edella,  Miss 
Burgess,  McHenry  Barbara,  Portlethen  Lucy  and  many  others. 

FEATURING  THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF  THESE 
NATIONALLY  KNOWN  SIRES  AND  THEIR  SONS 

Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam,  Prince  Sunbeam  328th,  Eileenmere  1032nd,  Home- 
place  Eileenmere  999-35th,  Ankonian  3219th  Banmere,  Black  Bardolier  of 
White  Gates  3rd,  Wintonian  5th,  Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cremona,  Blackcap 
Grenadier  G.  R.  3rd  and  others. 

CONSIGNORS 


1 

C 

U 

* 


ANKONY  FARM 

ARUNDEL  FARM 

BYWOOD  FARM 

COCHRAN  FARM 

GALLAGHER’S  FARM 

GIBBET  HILL  FARM 

GRAYSTONES 

GREAT  RING  FARM 

HAMPDEN  CO.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARM 

JUMP  HILL  FARM 

LAUREL  HILL  FARM 

MOLE’S  HILL  FARM 

RAVENSCROFT  FARM 

ROLLING  HILLS  FARM 

RUNACRES  FARM 

CHARLES  SCRANTON 

SENTINEL  HILL  FARM 

SHADOW  ISLE  FARM 

SQUARE  D  RANCH 

STILLWATER  FARM 

STONEYCREST  FARM 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 

WH ITETAIL  FARM 


Rhinebeck,  New  York 
West  Suffield,  Conn. 
Canaan,  Conn. 

North  Salem,  New  York 
Nanuet,  New  York 
Groton,  Mass. 

Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 
Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

B  landlord,  Mass. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

Kent,  Conn. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Madison,  Conn. 

North  Guilford,  Conn. 
Derby,  Conn. 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 
Niantic,  Conn. 

Salisbury,  Conn. 

Oxford,  Conn. 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  CATALOG  AND  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Connecticut  Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

ROBERT  B.  HALLMARK,  Sec.  •  STORRS,  CONN. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
IS  YEARLING  BULLS  IS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 


Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers— 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &.  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


NEED  four  up  to  6-week  Old  HEREFORD 
ANGUS  CALVES,  either  sex,  not  registered. 
Rodeo  training.  Write  to  — 

JULIAN  WINSTON,  SPRING  VALLEY.  N. 


or 

for 

Y. 


DOGS 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  D” ELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


TOY  FOX  TERRIERS 

Wanting  to  thank  those  writing  for  pups  when  all 
sold.  Now  have  U.  K.  C.  Reg.  3%-6  lb.  parents,  $35. 
One  large  male  for  pet  $15;  one  about  6  lbs.  $25; 
LILLIAN  ELLSWORTH,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 

PUPPIES  WANTED:  Whole  Litters.  PEDIGREED. 

HEINTZE  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton,  L.I.,N.Y. 

-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  - 

A.K.C.  Registered.  Sellling  out.  PUPPIES,  GROWN 
DOGS  at  Half  Price.  (No  Sunday  sale). 
ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLVILLE  PENNA. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS  and  SHOOTING  DOGS. 

W.  S.  CHRISTOPER 

8  WELLS  AVE., _ EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 

real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES:  Farm  Raised,  Wormed, 
Innoculated.  Pedigree  Furnished,  $25  -  $35. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTSYSBURG,  PA. 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVER,  Purebred  Puppies, 

4  months.  Ready  for  Fall  hunting,  family  dogs. 
J.  J.  BARTLETT, _ E.  SYRACUSE  4,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  C.  Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies  from 
working,  heel  drivers.  Excellent  pedigree,  reasonable. 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y.  Phone  4415 


■  »fJ  REBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
Non-Keizistered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  WELL  BRED  SHEPHERD  FEMALE.  2 
years  old.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

P8d.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  1’eana. 

AIREDALES — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.o’l?' 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  $8.00 

&  $10.  B.  FALKE,  R.  2,  SAVANNAH,  NEW  YORK 

CHINCHILLAS 


-  VISIT  THE  - 

ALL-STAR  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
107  Chester  St.,  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y.  Dickens  2-6177 


RABBITS 


SWINE 


GRAIN  FED  PIGS  and  SHOATS,  mostly  Poland 
China  Berkshires  Cross.  Six  weeks  $9.00,  8  weeks 
$10,  10  weeks,  $12.  Crated  F.  O.  B.  here,  cas¬ 

trated,  serum  only  vaccinated.  Some  WHITES, 
DUROCS,  HAMPSHIRES.  SHOATS  50  to  100  pounds 
at  $16  to  $21  each  in  truck  load  lots.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  arrival  or  return  them  C.O.D.  State 
substitute  breed  acceptable  for  more  prompt  shipment. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Jr. 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
O.  I.  C.  CROSSED. 


WALTER  LUX  •  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs.  Chester  White  pigs 
crossed  with  Yorkshires  6  to  7  wks.  Old  $10.50  ea. 
7  to  8  wks.  old  $11  ea.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
or  check.  Innocutation  $1.00  extra  if  wanted. 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

YORKSHIRE  and  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM, 

RUSSELL  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


-  REGISTERED  BOARS,  GILTS  - 

ALSO  FEEDER  PIGS,  ALL  BREEDS 
For  Breeders  List  Write  — 

RALPH  BLIEK,  Secretary 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Ofllcs— 2802  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  fared 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I.  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


Green  Mountain  Strain 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 
4  Lb.  Fryers  at  8  weeks.  Also  show  stock.  You  CAN 
make  money  with  rabbits.  Write  us  before  you  buy. 
BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

OUR  WHITE  NEW  ZEALANDS  Will  Make  Money 
For  You.  Free  Information  and  Price  List. 

R.  O.  P.  RABBITRY,  Box  247,  Leominster  3,  Mass. 

FLEM.  GIANTS.  Bred  Does  (greatly  reduced).  Now 
is  the  time  to  ship,  before  hot  weather.  Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


WANTED:  TWO  BRED  CORRIEDALE  EWES  of 
good  stock  for  young  boy’s  first  flock.  Send  infor¬ 
mation  to  BOX  331,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  N.  Y., 
of  Call  Washingtonville  4742  evenings. 

-  FOR  SALE  —  TUNIS  RAMS  - 

The  Kind  to  Get  Good  Growthy  Fall  Lambs. 
RALPH  E.  OWEN,  R.  5,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

MARCH  FARROWED  BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS 
FRANK  B.  FOSS,  R.  D.  2,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS  For  Sale.  One 
extra  Choice  Registered  I  yr.  old  Boar.  Also  a  lot  of 
largo  choice  boars  of  service  age.  Open  &  bred  gilts. 
S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PENNA. 

TAMWORTHS  —  LEAN- M EAT-TYPE  SWINE 
THAT  GROW  FASTER,  CHEAPER. 

PINE  VIEW  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  November  Pigs,  Boars  or 
Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 
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"WHEN  THIS  FARMER  GOES 
TO  MARKET  RE  COVERS  A 
COUPLE  OF  THOUSAND  MILES  l" 


"Anywhere  from  Maine  to  California,  families  may  sit  down 
to  eat  good  bread  made  from  this  wheat  of  mine.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  we  have  railroads  —  to  carry  my  wheat  to  the  mills  and 
then  take  the  flour  anyplace  in  the  country.  And  in  providing 
this  big,  wide  market  for  us  farmers,  the  railroads  help  see  that 
the  country’s  well-fed,  too!” 

★  ★  ★ 


The  railroad  freight  car  carries  the  farmer’s  rich  and  varied 
produce  to  every  corner  of  America,  thus  giving  him  a  truly 
nationwide  market. 

So  it’s  good  news  for  farmers  everywhere  that  today  the 
average  freight  train  is  carrying  more  freight  and  carrying  it 
faster  than  ever  before!  This  is  a  record  that  surpasses  even  the 
peak  of  World  War  11  by  almost  25%. 

Of  course  this  record  didn’t  just  happen.  In  the  past  six  years 
the  railroads  have  spent  over  6  billion  dollars  on  improvements 
and  new  equipment  of  all  kinds:  400,000  new  and  better 
freight  cars  —  14,000  new  and  better  locomotives  —  improved 
tracks,  signals,  yards  and  repair  shops. 

This  continuing  billion-dollar-a-year  improvement  program 
will  enable  farmers  and  railroads  to  do  an  even  better  job  of 
supplying  America  with  the  food,  feed  and  fibre  it  needs  to 
stay  strong  and  free ! 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


sis' 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purpose* 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  361  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
‘round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  14  HP  motor. 

Dees  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  H.  J.  V 


■  Motor  coupling  ine; 


At  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Kingston,  this  metal  silo 
has  proven  suitable  and  satisfactory 

for  both  corn  and  grass  silage. 

Grassland  Farming 

(Continued  from  Page  338) 

roughage  dry  matter  may  come  from 
meadow-crop  silage  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  milk  production.  Reliable  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  a  greater 
amount  of  the  leaves,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  protein  and  mineral, 
of  the  standing  crop  is  saved 
through  silage  making  rather  than 
by  haymaking.  The  development  of 
the  field  harvester  has  taken  much 
of  the  work  from  silage  making. 
Silage  is  stored  at  a  lower  overhead 
cost  than  hay.  These  facts,  coupled 
with  the  trend  toward  construction 
of  one-story  cow  barns,  definitely 
point  to  future  increased  use  of 
meadow-crop  silage. 

Effects  on  Farm  Management 

When  grassland  farming  is 
adopted,  the  spring  rush  at  corn 
planting  time  is  reduced.  The  first 
cutting  of  meadow  crops  is  ready  for 
the  silo  from  May  25  to  June  15 
depending  on  the  plant  species  and 
the  latitude.  The  making  of  grass 
silage  increases  the  chances  of  saving 
the  hay  crop  without  damage,  at  a 
season  when  the  weather  hazard  is 
great.  If  weather  at  this  season  is 
favorable,  the  first  cutting  may  be 
made  as  hay,  and  the  second  cutting 
put  in  the  silo.  In  this  way  the 
weather  hazard  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  filling  of  the  silos  at  the  time 
of  the  first  and  second  cuttings  low¬ 
ers  the  rush  that  otherwise  would 
occur  at  the  time  of  filling  the  silos 
with  corn  and  the  seeding  of  wheat, 
and  distributes  the  job  over  a  longer 
time.  By  smoothing  out  the  peak 
labor  loads,  the  farm  work  may  be 
accomplished  with  fewer  men. 

Grassland  farming  reduces  the 
overhead  investment  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  as  fewer  implements  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  same  field  chopper  that 
is  used  for  silage  also  handles  hay 
with  a  low  labor  requirement.  For 
the  smaller  farm  where  the  field 
chopper  is  not  justified,  the  green 
crop  hay  loader  is  a  great  help  in 
handling  the  green  crop  for  grass 
silage.  With  increased  roughage  feed¬ 
ing,  feed  carts  for  silage,  and  per¬ 
haps  chopped  hay,  become  a  neces¬ 
sity.  They  reduce  travel  and  feed¬ 
ing  time  very  materially. 

With  increased  feeding  of  silage 
there  may  be  a  need  for  more  silo 
capacity.  The  present  hay  mow  may 
be  adequate  for  an  increased  number 
of  cows  if  silo  space  is  made  ade¬ 
quate.  The  housing  for  more  live¬ 
stock  may  be  provided  in  one-story 
construction.  Changes  from  general 
or  grain  farming  to  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  usually  require  study  to  avoid 
unnecessary  capital  investment. 

In  summary,  the  adoption  of  grass¬ 
land  farming  will  provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  meadow-crop  silage  for 
economical  milk  production.  Grass- 
legume  hay  will  provide  nutrients  at 
about  one-half  their  cost  in  the  form 
of  grain.  Peak  labor  loads  will  be 
reduced,  and  total  carrying  capacity 
of  the  farm  for  livestock  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  Grassland  farming  holds  a 
big  promise  for  the  future. 


’jYou  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  oi 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
Syill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 


// 


a  harder 


Your  "red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money. 

So  that’s-  what  your 
neighbor  means  when 
he  proudly  says,  "I 
own  a  Harder.'' 


Learn  about  the  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of  the 
Harder  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave  Silo. 
Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for, 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay.  | 

Oepl  R-5  Hagerstown,  Mill 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
par — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris-  12.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


20  CARLOAD  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
TWINE,  ROPE.  Quality  guaranteed.  Big  discount  to 
distributors,  wholesalers,  dealers,  hardware  jobbers, 
etc.  BOB  STONE,  ,  „ 

National  Twine  Distributors,  Chariton,  lo*a 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Mr.  Erwin  Everman 
Erwin  Everman  Farms 
Donsville,  New  York 


4 


"Milk  Production 
Increased  with 

BUT" 


! 

! 

f 


E 


| 


"I  feed  my  dairy  cows  Blusait  mixed 
in  grist  and  free  choice.  Since  using 
it  average  weight  has  gone  up, 
mortality  is  down,  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased." 

Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus  these  minerals  — 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—  to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper  — for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  longer  life,  better  growth. 


KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG 

Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusait 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusait  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusait. 

Name _ _ 


RFD  or  Street,. 
Town _ 


State. 


- - — — - —  - 

.  .  . . . . .  "v* 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

unadilla" 

WOOD— WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD— ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD—  UNADILLA 

Of  course  Unadilla  staves  ^ 

keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure -step, 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 
See  a  Unadilla  dealer — he  can 
show  you  these  and  other 
features  which  have  made 
Unadilla  the  favorite  in  the 
East  for  more  than  40  years. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-48,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Symptoms  of  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease 

In  the  event  that  foot  and  mouth 
disease  of  livestock  should  get  into 
our  farm  herds,  it  is  well  to  know 
the  symptoms  to  look  for.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  call  in  a  veterinarian 
if  any  such  symptoms  should  ap¬ 
pear.  The  recent  outbreak  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  in  Canada  has  so 
far.  been  kept  under  local  control. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  caused 
by  a  filterable  virus  of  which  six 
different  types  are  known.  It  spreads 
rapidly  from  animal  to  animal,  from 
herd  to  herd,  and  may  be  transmitted 
by  contaminated  feed  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  It  can  be  carried  on  either 
shoes  or  clothing  of  a  person  going 
from  farm  to  farm. 

When  the  disease  starts,  blisters 
appear  on  the  tongue  and  about  the 
mouth,  on  the  skin  above  the  hoof 
line,  also  on  the  skin  between  the 
toes  of  the  foot,  and  on  the  udders 
of  cows  and  snouts  of  swine.  These 
blisters  usually  rupture  within  24 
hours  and  form  red,  granular  ero¬ 
sions.  Fever  and  salivation,  com¬ 
monly-  called  slobbering,  accompany 
these  early  symptoms. 

The  foot  lesions  cause  lameness. 
In  bad  cases  there  may  be  separa¬ 
tion  and  shedding  of  the  hoof  wall. 
The  sick  animals  eat  and  drink  with 
great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  They 
lose  considerable  weight  rapidly. 
There  is  a  marked  reduction  of  milk 
flow  in  dairy  cows,  and  relatively 
few  recovered  animals  ever  attain 
full  production  again.  Pregnant  ani¬ 
mals  often  abort,  while  breeding 
animals  frequently  become  sterile. 
Death  losses  are  usually  low  for 
adult  animals,  but  losses  of  young 
animals  often  range  as  high  as  50 
per  cent. 


Annual  Guernsey  Meeting 

The  75th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  will  be  held 
May  12-14,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Guernsey  breeders  and  their  families 
are  now  busy  getting  ready  to  at¬ 
tend  the  big  meeting.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  are  also  prepared  for  discussions 
of  two  issues:  (1)  Improving  the 
breed  for  type  and  production,  and 
(2)  Merchandising  Golden  Guernsey 
milk.  Dean  H.  H.  Kildee  of  Iowa  will 
moderate  one  panel,  while  Fred  H. 
Sorrow,  Editor  of  Southern  Dairy 
Products  Journal,  will  moderate  the 
second  panel. 

The  associated  sales  will  likewise 
attract  many  visitors,  including  the 
McDonald  Sale  on  Saturday,  May  10, 
in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  the  Guernsey 
Sale  on  Thursday,  May  15,  at  Fors- 
gate  Farms,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  and 
the  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale  on  Fri¬ 
day,  May  16,  at  Glenbumie  Farm, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Remedy  for  Ringworm 

We  had  a  heifer  and  a  calf  that 
had  ringworm.  I  tried  several  differ¬ 
ent  things  but  without  much  success. 
Finally  an  old  farmer  friend  of  ours 
said  to  use  a  paste  made  of  sulphur 
and  lard:  mix  the  sulphur  into  the 
lard  until  it  is  quite  yellow  and 
then  apply.  I  did  this  and  after  a 
few  applications  the  ringworm  was 
killed,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
hair  began  to  come  in  again. 

This  is  a  simple  remedy  but  it 
worked  with  us.  i.  w.  M. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


•’A  FRIEND  TOIDME  I  COULD  GET 
SOME  BULL-BUTTER  HERE  WHOLESALE/.' 


You  are  looking  at 
your  next  milker . . .  The 
De  Laval  Combine 
Milker... which  milks... 

conveys  the  milk  to 
the  milk  house . . .  filters 
the  milk  . . .  and  auto¬ 
matically  discharges 
it  into  your  40-ct. 
milk  cans. 

No  stooping  or 
squatting ...  no  carrying 
or  pouring  milk.  Milk 
more  cows  in  less  time 
with  less  labor ...  at 
lower  cost  and  higher 
profit.  Does  that  sound 
good  to  you?  Mail 
coupon  today  for 
complete  information. 


From 

cow 


mmmm 


...and  the  Best  in  Pail -Type  Milkers  for  Every  Dairy! 


De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 

Controlled  Milking  — at  every  vital 
point.  The  only  milker  with  absolutely 
uniform  magnetically-controlled  pul¬ 
sations  for  highest,  even  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Simple,  dependable  and  the 
milker  for  the  man  who  wants  the  best  .j 


De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway 

De  Laval-quality  milking  at  lower 
cost— the  leader  of  the  pneumatic 
pulsator-type  milkers.  Pulsator  has 
only  two  moving  parts  and  provides 
precise  accurate  milking.  Units  will 
operate  on  any  make  pipe  line, 


De  Laval  Speedette 

Designed  for  the  herd  of  10  cows  or 
less— to  provide  real  De  Laval  milk¬ 
ing  and  sanitation  at  lowest  cost  for 
the  small  herd  owner.  Saves  time,! 
labor  and  money.  Install  in  two  hours! 
;or  less. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.22-E 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  NEW  YORK 

Pie  ase  send  me  interesting  new  printed  matter  on: 

□  Model  F  Combine  Milker  □  Sterling  Speedway  Milker 

□  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  □  Sterling  Speedette  Milker 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Strefet,  Chicago  6.  ill. 
61  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco  5.  Calif. 


.State. 


1 

* 


* 


NEW  KIND  OF 
INSTALLATION 
AND  FITTINGS 

—quicker  and 
cheaper  to  install, 
easier  to  use. 


NEW  SPEEDETTE 
VACUUM-PUMP 

— never.requires 
oiling.  *  direct-con¬ 
nected  to  motor; 
k  110  V  operation. 


'  NEW  STANDARD 
DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
4  SPEEDWAY  UNIT 

—for  best  milking, 
easiest  cleaning, 
long  life. 


new  0e  lava!  Sterling  Speedette  is  designed  especially  for 
nan  milking  T  O  cows  or  less.  Your  pocketboqk  can  afford  it— 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without  it!  If  will  save  up  to  68  full 
king  days  a  year  on  a  10-cow  herd,  save  you  countless  steps, 
he  milking  in  half  the  time  and  produce  more  and  cleaner 
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gained  ll2 

m  3  months . 


ed  103  lbs.  £ 
months 


Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test * 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


*Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 

We  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
Created  CAF-STAR..  When  the  identical  twin  heifers*  Candy  and  Sandy, 
itere  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth— -and  at  a  big 
'saving.  .We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR. 


Cordially, 


<3v  cuwW> 


Just  mix  CAF  -  STAR 
with  water  and  feed  quart 
for  quart  instead  of  milk. 
The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month. 

Buy  at  your  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25-lb.  metal  pails, 
25-lbv  bags  or  100-lb. 
(economy)  bags. 

AUREOMYCIN -ANTIBIOTIC 
Feed  Supplement — Now  Added 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

Ask  for  DAWNWOOD  FARMS* 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  17,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


My  name. 
I  raise _ 


P.  O.  Address. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is. 


P.  O.  Address. 


•a 


I 

I 


May  3,  1952 


Countryman’s  Journal 


I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
early  in  the  season  to  make  a  few 
observations  concerning  cows’  tails. 
At  first  thought  you  may  think  this 
is  a  relatively  unimportant  subject 
but  it  is  what  we  usually  call  the 
small  things  that  make  the  difference 
between  happiness  and  its  opposite. 
Most  of  us  cheerfully  give  up  some 
of  the  essentials  of  life  to  enjoy  minor 
or  major  luxuries.  The  subject  of 
cows’  tails  has  been  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  now  for  at  least  a  full  century. 
In  the  March  16,  1850  issue  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  published  at 
Quincy  Hall,  Boston, "Mass.,  is  the 
following.  “Everyone  who  has  had 
gumption  enough  to  milk  a  cow,  has 
experienced  the  miseries  of  a  rap, 
now  and  then,  over  the  ears,  and 
sometimes  in  the  face  and  eyes,  by 
that  effectual  fly-buster — the  cow’s 
tail.  This  is  most  troublesome  in  fly 
time;  but  sometimes  a  cow,  either 
being  naturally  ticklish  or  uneasy 
from  some  other  cause,  will  use  her 
lash  in  midwinter,  when  that  ap¬ 
pendage  is  not  in  a  condition  to  give 
you  a  very  favorable  idea  of  its 
savory  or  odoriferous  condition.  We 
have  often  thought  that  some  simple 
mode  of  obviating  this  evil  would  be 
of  great  service  to  milkers;  but  we 
could  never  hit  upon  anything  that 
suited  us.”  • 

Forty  years  ago  when  I  was  milk¬ 
ing  a  few  cows  night  and  morning, 
my  method  was  to  divide  into  two 
parts  the  hairs  of  the  switch  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  and  then  tie  the  tail  to 
the  cow’s  haw  side  leg.  So  far.  as  I  can 
recall,  it  always  worked  except  with 
one  temperamental  bossy  who  became 
frightened.  The  milking  stool,  pail 
and  I  landed  against  the  side  of  the 
barn,  while  Lassie  barked  in  as¬ 
tonishment. 

In  an  1854  issue  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  it  describes  a  brass 
metal  device,  a  sort  of  hook  that 
clamped  the  tail  to  the  large  cord  on 
the  cow’s  leg  at  the  point  of  the  hock. 
Very  commendably  the  article  states, 
“The  little  instrument  will  prevent 
a  good  deal  of  swearing.  So  it  has  a 
moral  bearing.  It  does  rather  dis¬ 


turb  one’s  equanimity,  especially  if 
the  animal  has  just  risen  from  her 
bed,  where  the  tail  has  been  recum¬ 
bent  in  what  will  certainly  give  color 
and  fragrance  to  the  rose.  It  is  made 
of  brass,  is  perfectly  simple  and  will 
be  wanted  by  all  who  have  not 
razeed  their  cows’  tails.”  (Wonder 
what  the  word  “razeed”  means?) 

[Eds.:  Razee  is  an  old  nautical 
term  for  cutting  down  the  number 
of  decks,  as  of  a  ship;  hence,  to 
prune,  or  abridge  by  cutting  off.] 

One  winter  day  when  I  was  eight 
or  nine,  I  was  training  a  six  months 
old  calf  to  lead.  It  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  I  tied  the  long  halter  rope 
around  my  body,  I  would  have  a 
better  anchor.  It  was  a  slippery-crust 
day.  All  went  well  until  Blossom  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  run;  I  lost  my  foot¬ 
ing  and  was  dragged  over  the  field 
by  the  slipping,  sliding,  frantically- 
frightened  calf.  The  calf  and  I 
fetched  up  tangled  together  in  a 
wire  fence. 

I  thought  of  that  experience  when 
I  read  in  the  July  1857  New  England 
Farmer  how  a  farmer,  tired  of  get¬ 
ting  switched  in  the  eyes  by  his 
cow’s  tail,  split  the  switch  hairs  and 
tied  the  tail  to  his  leg,  not  to  the 
cow’s.  He  tied  a  good  tight  knot. 
The  cow  was  being  milked  this  par¬ 
ticular  evening  in  the  barnyard. 

“He  is  about  to  begin  operations 
when  the  cow,  finding  her  tail  con¬ 
fined,  instantly  starts  off,  throwing 
my  poor  friend  on  his  back,  and 
taking  him  with  her  much  against 
his  inclination.  It  happened  that  in 
the  barnyard  there  was  a  large 
puddle  of  water,  occasioned  by  heavy 
rains.  She  took  my  friend  through 
the  center  of  this  and  then  directed 
her  course  to  the  manure  heaps,  over 
three  of  which  she  passed,  with  my 
friend  streaming  behind,  looking  like 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  only  not  quite  so 
brilliant.” 

This  Journal  is  largely  quotation, 
but  sometimes  in  my  reading  I  come 
across  passages  like  these.  They  are 
good  for  a  smile,  and  we  need  more 
smiles  today.  H.  S.  Pearson 


The  milking  stool,  pail  and  I  landed  against  the  side  of  the  barn. 


Stalls  Wide  Enough — 

Platforms  Long  Enough ? 


Relatively  few  dairy  barns  are 
modern  as  far  as  width  of  stalls  and 
length  of  platforms  are  concerned. 
There  are  far  to  many  barns  with 
three  and  a  half  foot  stalls  with  four 
and  a  half  foot  platforms.  Most  of 
them  are  old  barns,  built  at  a  time 
when  the  average  dairy  cow  was 
smaller  than  today’s  cow.  Some  barns 
built  for  cows  of  the  smaller  breeds 
are  now  used  to  house  Holsteins  or 
Brown  Swiss  which  need  more  space. 
The  small  stalls  cause  crowding  and 
may  cause  injury,  especially  to 
udders.  The  short  platforms  are  un¬ 
comfortable  for  the  cows  and  are 
hard  to  keep  bedded  properly. 

The  easiest  solution  is  to  tear  out 
the  flooring  and  replace  with  sizable 
stalls.  Stalls  should  be  four  feet  or 
wider  with  platforms  five  to  five  and 
a  half  feet  long.  Big  cows  need  even 


more  generous  space  allotments.  In 
remodeling,  safe  steel  equipment 
should  be  used.  Elimination  of  one 
cow  in  the  line  can  provide  needed 
space  for  wider  stalls  for  the  other 
cows  and  result  in  increased  profits. 
Necessary  length  for  the  stall  plat¬ 
forms  can  be  achieved  by  narrowing 
the  usual  drive-through  alley  and 
installing  a  barn  cleaner  to  handle 
the  hardest  job  of  dairying,  that  of 
cleaning  out  the  manure.  A  litter 
carrier  can  handle  this  job,  too. 

While  it  may  not  be  suitable  to 
make  these  changes  now,  it  is  the 
best  time  to  study  the  situation  and 
make  plans  for  the  work  in  the 
Summer.  Keep  in  mind  the  need  for 
cross-alleys  sufficiently  wide  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  modern  feed  carts  in 
roundtrip  feeding  of  the  herd. 

W.  F.  K, 
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★  LIGHTER 

★  STRONGER 

★  SAFER 

★  RUST-RESISTANT— 

★  LAST  A  LIFETIME 

Around  the  house  or  on  the  job... 
aluminum  ladders  make  your  work 
lighter l 

20  f» . $35.  eo.  32  f»..,....$56.  eo. 

24  ft . $42.  eo.  36  f»...$70.20  eo. 

28  ft . $49.  eo.  40  ft . $78.  eo. 

Up  to  32  ft . 2y2"  channel 

36  to  40  ft . 3"  channel 

No  C.  O.  D.'s  —  Delivered  FREE  any « 
where  in  the  U.  S. 

SAFETY  SHOES  (Optional)  For  alu¬ 
minum  ladders  only . $2.50  Pr. 


WEINSTEIN  LADDER  CO. 

Route  29,  Union  1,  N.  J. 


SEE  THE  COMPLETE 

PICKWICK 

.  LINE  FIRST! 

•  Poultry  Pickers 

•  Scalding  Tanks 

•  Eviscerating  Tables 

•  Chilling  Tanks 

•  Dunkmasters 

•  Conveyor  Bleeders 

•  Cooling  Racks 

The  complete  Pickwick  Line  of  Poul¬ 
try  Processing  Equipment  is  soundly 
engineered  for  perfect  performance 
...  is  in  wide  use  by  large  and 
small  processors. 

Pickwick  equipment  successfully 
meets  the  needs  of  all  sizes  and  types 
of  poultry-processing  operators.  Write 
and  tell  us  your  present  or  proposed 
processing  operation.  We  will  gladly 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO. 

222  THIRD  STREET  N.  E. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,'  IOWA 


ng 

ply  of  water  your- 
:  with  a  CONSOL 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  foi* 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1952  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead, 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
2007  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory* 
Write  for  full  information •  Dept.  R . 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 


Cheshire,  Conn. 


wotivs  msrsAmw 


POST  HOLE  DIGGER 

America's  best  low-cost  dig¬ 
ger.  Fits  all  tractors.  Easy 
mount  and  transport.  Quick 
clean  holes  to  44"  deep. 
P.T.O.  drive.  Replaceable 
cutting  blades.  Save  time 
and  labor.  Lower 
fencing  costs.  Do  a 
day’s  hard,  hand  work  every 
hour.  Also,  one  man  super- 
available. 


MEW  STAPLES  —  Two  inch  galanized  100  Lb. 
Tu„..„  KeB  $6-00.  Government  Surplus. 

I  H 0 MSO N’S  SURPLUS,  NEWINGTON,  CONN. 


This  easily  built ,  low  cost  structure 
is  suitable  for  use  either  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  corn  crib  or  as  a  silo  for  both 
corn  and  grass  silage.  On  the  farm 
of  Harvey  Price,  Toulon,  Illinois,  it 
has  proved  to  be  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  than  a  surface  or  so- 
called  trench  silo. 

Corn  Crib  or  Silo 

A  structure,  made  and  sold  com¬ 
mercially  as  a  temporary  cprn  crib, 
has  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  silo  for 
both  com  silage  and  grass  silage  on 
the  260-acre  farm  of  Harvey  Price, 
five  miles  from  Toulon,  Ill.  This  sea¬ 
son  it  is  being  used  for  grass  silage. 
The  structure  is  made  from  one 
inch  by  four  inch  wood  slats  12  feet 
long,  set  like  a  picket  fence,  placed 
about  four  inches  apart  and  circled 
with  wires.  It  is  held  by  guy  wires 
while  being  filled.  To  serve  as  a  silo, 
it  is  lined  with  Sisalkraft  paper. 

The  silage  is  hauled  to,  and  fed 
from,  feed  bunks  in  a  shed  nearby. 
The  spoilage  runs  about  six  inches 
around  the  edge.  This  is  hauled  out 
in  a  manure  spreader  and  used  as 
fertilizer  on  the  corn  fields. 

Harvey  Price  prefers  this  silo  to  a 
surface  or  so-called  trench  silo  be¬ 
cause  it  is  no  trouble  to  build  or 
maintain.  It  answers  the  purpose 
just  as  well  as  a  permanent  silo  if 
used  early  in  the  season. 

H.  L.  Spooner 

Action  on  Anthrax 
Outbreak 

Members  of  the  U.  S.  Livestock 
Sanitary  Association,  representing  16 
States,  recently  met  with  officials  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  discuss  means  of 
combating  what  was  termed  existing 
unusual  outbreaks  of  anthrax.  The 
disease,  also  communicable  to  man, 
has  appeared  in  several  States  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  particularly  in  swine 
herds.  Ordinarily,  the  disease  is  a 
much  greater  threat  to  cattle,  and 
usually  occurs  only  during  the 
Summer. 

Livestock  authorities  from  several 
States  felt  certain  that  the  disease 
had  been  transmitted  to  animals 
through  feed  containing  bonemeal 
coming  from  outside  the  country. 
Animal  protein  fed  to  swine,  usually 
in  the  form  of  meat  scraps  and  tank¬ 
age,  has  about  10  per  cent  bonemeal 
added.  The  greatest  trouble  with  this 
present  outbreak  is  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois;  it  could  however,  readi¬ 
ly  spread  to  other  States. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  asking 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  regulations 
to  prevent  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  bonemeal,  products 
containing  bonemeal,  or  bones  for 
use  as  feed  or  fertilizer,  except  when 
properly  sterilized  to  kill  anthrax 
spores;  and  also  asking  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  require  feed  manufacturers  to 
tag  all  feed  containing  bonemeal, 
and  moving  in  interstate  commerce, 
certifying  that  the  bonjemeal  has 
been  properly  sterilized. 


N.  Y.  Swine  Breeders  Meet 

Swine  production  in  New  York 
State,  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of 
the  Northeast,  is  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Dairy  farmers  are  finding 
that,  by  growing  some  extra  field 
corn  or  small  grain,  they  can  profit¬ 
ably  utilize  skimmilk  to  raise  pigs 
and  produce  pork. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Swine  Breeders’  Assn., 
Allan  Post  of  Auburn  was  reelected 
president,  W.  B.  Stewart  of  Piffard, 
vice-pres.,  and  Ralph  Bliek  of 
Williamson,  secy.-treas.  Directors 
elected  include  Ralph  Bliek,  C.  B. 
Tanner  of  Holland,  and  Kenneth 
Laxton  of  Skaneateles. 


LOW  COST  SYSTEM  MAKES  MILKING  EASY 


PARTITION 

WAU 

BETWEEN  — 
M3  AND 
MILKING 
AISLE 


DOOR  TO  BARN 


STRAINER - 


I 


T-33MILK 
REFRIGERATOR  , 


TAKING  MILK  DIRECT 

from 

@04#  fo 


COWS  COME  INTO 
STALLS  FOR  THEIR  t 
CONCENTRATE.  NO 
HANDLING  NECESSARr. 


COW  STALLS  FORM 
PARTITION  WALL 


IN 

i  s 

mA 

<5 

VACUUM^ 

Sic 

mil 

L 

1 

FEEDER 

-DOOR  TO  BARN 

II 


MILK  FLOWS 
DIRECT 
FROM  COW 
CAN 


MILK  HOUSE 


Enjoy  fully  automatic  milking,  without  stooping,  carrying  or  pouring.  No  heavy  cans  to  lift. 
Connect  milking  machine  to  your  T-33  Milk  Refrigerator  and  you  have  the  T-20  System  of  Milk¬ 
ing.  Milk  flows  direct  from  cow  to  can  —  Not  exposed  to  outside  air  —  starts  cooling  instantly. 
When  first  can  is  full,  milk  automatically  by-passes  to  next  can.  Keeps  milk  grade  high,  bacteria 
count  low.  Pays  for  itself  in  6  to  12  months.  Write  for  free  literature  and  installation  plans. 


Zero  Manufacturing  Co.  634-E  Duncan,  Washington,  Missouri 


ELIMINATE 
GATE 


ri* 


WORRIES 

forever  with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  --  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 
See  your  nearest  implement  dealer, 
feed  dealer  or  write  direct. 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

__  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 

j  HOLD  STOCK 

WHERE  OTHER*  . . . 


FAIL! 


Model  45 
115  VoH  A.C. 

Only . *A7.7  3 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 

Kir  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
tter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 

8  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hl-Line  and  Battery 


1th prlc 
operated  units.  Save 
...  order  today! 


cesonl 
money. 


work  and  time 


DEALERS  WANTED 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 


419  NORTH  HANOVER, 


CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


POWER  SCYTHE 


Self-propelled,  does  the  work  of  8  men. 
Cuts  noxious  weeds,  brush,  grass 
along  fence  rows,  around  buildings 
—operates  in  tight  places  where 
others  won't.  Light-weight,  easy 
to  handle,  yet  ruggedly  built. 

Spraying  and  rotary  snow 
plow  attachments 
available. 


IARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.2934-K,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


TURN  WOODLAN 


Sell  lumber  at  today's  high  prices, 
lurn  woodland  into  profit.  Make 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMERICAN 
PORTA-MILL  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  every  respect,  yet  is  easily 
moved  and  set  up  in  I  day.  Sale, 
accurate,  last,  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sizes  available. 


AMERICAN 

PORTA-MILL 

low-Priced,  Rugged, 
Fully  Guaranteed 


ERICAM  SAW  MILL 


MACHINERY  (0. 


220  Main  St. 
Hofktthtown,  N.i. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-openlno"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 

- -  MAKE 

GRANGE  SILO 

A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


SAFETY  FIRST" 

.  .  .  is  the  keynote- iu  - 
the  new  SAFETY- 
platform  shown.  The 
hinged  floor  with 
waist -high  supporting 
frame  lets  you  e 
securely,  safely,  every 
step  of  the  way.  Other 
Grange  features  assure 
safer,  easier  setting-up 
and  filling  and  cost*' 
free  maintenance. 


LONG-llfl  Features 

Grange  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  have  proved  in 
use  'that  their  better- 
modern  construction 
pays  dividends  in  long 
life  and  dependability. 
Saves  time  and  monev. 
You’ll  SAVE,  too,  by  ' 
joining  the  thousands 
of  satisfied  Grange 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less  — gives  you 
more. 


I 

I 

B 

I 

II 

a 
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GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y.  Dept.  F-6  a 

With  no  obligation  —  send  new  free 
folder 


Name. 


Address . .* . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


$44 
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CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  81*es  from  Stock  at  Hall  Price.  For  Farmert, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  63  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Tard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  —  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67c.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Free 
mailing  bag.  ROBERTS,  Box  444-R,  Salem,  Mass. 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25c  eoln. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKIN8  PARK.  PA. 


HOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


ROSA  RAY’S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 

We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
or  a  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31, 
1952.  Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only  — 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN _ 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnaee 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 

FREEZER  CARTONS  AT  WHOLESALE 

50  pt.  vegetable  cartons,  heavily  waxed  with  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers,  rectangular,  easily  filled,  only  $1.25 
prepaid.  l‘/2  qt.  size,  30  for  $1.25.  Sample  of  zero 
box  with  reusable  plastic  liner,  free.  Money  back 
guarantee.  HOLDEN’S,  BARRE,  VERMONT 

—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Courtesy:  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
A  healthy  baby  is  a  happy  baby  —  a  happy  mother  too  —  and  the  right 
food  is  the  right  road  to  all  three.  This  Beech-Nut  baby  is  proof  of  the 

pudding! 


Feeding  Today’s  Babies 


This  is  Baby  Week  and  your  editor 
and  your  visiting  nurse  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  recently  of 
seeing  baby  foods  being  prepared  at 
the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Compay’s 
plant  in  Canajoharie,  New  York.  By 
the  way,  Canajoharie,  an  old  Indian 
word,  means  “the  kettle  that  washes 
itself.”  Certainly  everything  at  the 
plant  was  scoured  to  a  sheen. 

Remember  the  days  when  young 
mothers  spent  hours  in  hot  kitchens, 
cooking  and  straining  tiny  amounts 
of  cereal,  fruits  and  vegetables?  In 
spite  of  this,  feeding  problems  fre¬ 
quently  developed.  For  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  guarantee  the  same 
appealing  flavor,  the  dependable 
uniformity  and  desired  seasoning 
each  day  in  this  way.  That  is  why  so 
many  mothers  today  leave  such  food 
preparation  to  the  experts. 

A  package  of  cooked  oatmeal, 
cooked  barley  cereal  or  cooked  cere¬ 
al  food,  put  up  scientifically  under 
light,  clean,  inspected  and  whole¬ 
some  conditions,  comes  ready  to 
serve,  is  nutritious  and  inexpensive. 
We  can  well  understand  why  it  is 
loved  by  beginning  eaters  and  trusted 
by  their  “mommies.” 

With  such  cereal,  and  a  jar  of 
strained  prunes,  applesauce,  bananas, 
apricots  and  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
or  pears  and  pineapple,  the  baby  has 
the  complete  ideal  breakfast,  rich  in 
vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  to 
health  and  growth:  the  process  of 
preparation  retains  every  bit  of 
these  valuable  food  contents. 

At  noon  today’s  babies  of  a  few 
months  old  enjoy  the  likewise  pre¬ 
pared  soups  —  chicken,  tomato,  liver 
or  vegetable.  As  the  baby  grows, 
vegetables  with  bacon,  beef  or  lamb 
are  followed  by  custard,  from  the 
little  jars  of  orange  or  pineapple 
pudding.  Strained  carrots  may  be  the 
first  vegetable  given,  or  strained 
green  beans  or  spinach.  There  are 
also  the  beets,  peas,  squash,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables  (a 
mixture  of  carrots,  spinach  and 


peas) ;  all  have  proved  popular  with 
today’s  tiny  “carriage  trade”!  And 
popular  with  present  day  doctors. 
Then,  just  as  soon  as  the  family 
physician  decides  that  a  baby  is 
ready  for  them,  the  infant  graduates 
to  the  Chopped  or  Junior  Foods. 
These  call  for  a  bit  of  chewing  and 
gradually  teach  a  youngster  how  to 
eat  grownups’  foods. 

If  only  all  our  readers  could  see, 
as  we  did,  the  great  care  taken  with 
each  and  every  step  of  the  process, 
they  would  realize  more  than  ever 
why  these  prepared  baby  foods  are 
used  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
today.  New  York  farms  and  orchards 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  raw  foods 
purchased.  Those  brought  in  from 
out  of  the  State  are  shipped  to 
Canajoharie  in  refrigerator  cars 
which  come  to  the  doors  of  the  plant 
on  special  tracks.  More  than  600 
farmers  are  under  annual  contract  to 
provide  top  grade  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Those  products  which  do  not 
satisfy  the  Company’s  Agricultural 
Purchasing  Department  are  rejected. 

Scrubbing,  rinsing,  spraying  with 
many  changes  of  water,  then  critical 
inspection,  make  each  fruit,  vege¬ 
table  and  piece  of  meat  and  fowl 
pass  the  most  rigid  tests  before  it 
begins  its  long  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Once  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  its 
way,  it  is  subjected  to  exacting 
scrutiny  all  the  way.  The  shining, 
stainless  steel  kettles  in  which  the 
foods  are  cooked  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  young  mother  standing 
guard  over  her  baby’s  health. 

The  products  are  cooked  in  their 
own  steam  until  soft  enough  to  be 
strained.  They  then  are  forced 
through  countless  tiny  perforations 
and  funnelled  into  immaculate, 
sterile  glass  jars  which  immediately 
have  airtight  covers  clamped  se¬ 
curely  onto  them,  all  done  by  sani¬ 
tary  mechanisms.  These  filled  and 
covered  glass  jars  now  go  into  hot 
water  to  finish  cooking  and  complete 
sterilization.  Each  tiny  container  is 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


A  PENNY  BORROWED 
IS  A 

PENNY  EARNED 


.  when  it's  part  of  a 
sound  plan  for  improving 
your  farm  profits— a  plan 
for  keeping  buildings  and 
equipment  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  land  and  slock  in 
good  condition.  Finance 
your  farm  for  bigger 
profits  through  safe,  low-' 
cost  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  loans. 


Long  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thrtj 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Short  Term  Low  Cost  Operating  Loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREOIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

See  your  local  associations  or  write: Dept.  R-25 
,310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CRSDT 


By  farmers  for  farmers 


?nW£4fZAT* 

wiiU  DANIELS 


CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
j  very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every- 
i  day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
•  this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  . 
]'  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
i  bother  you.  TryJDoan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
!  Successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz- 
1  ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
|  these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
/and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  (or 
$4.50 


White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red.  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOWI 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PAP(I? 


3B2 

FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful"  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
44th  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  «a 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  RAN.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


If  you  tan  fill  a  c ontainer--  you  tan 

FREEZE  and  PRESERVE  FOODS 

the  Easier ,  Better  CROWN  Way! 


m  wm  mm 

os  I 

,rl J 


•  Use  these  work-saving 
CROWN  products  to  preserve 
foods  in  half  the  time — with 
far  greater  safety  ...  for  the 
BEST  results. 

FREEZ-TAINER 


Easiest,  simplest  way  ever  to  pro¬ 
tect  frozen  foods  in  your  refriger¬ 
ator,  home  freezer  or  locker.  Made 
of  strong,  transparent  plastic  with 
airtight  press-on  flexible  top.  16 
o z.,  25  oz.  and  48  oz.  sizes. 


2-piece  MASON  CAPS... 

For  quicker-easier  canning  and  preserving. 

Exclusive  Red  Sealing  Ring  insures  perfect  air¬ 
tight  seal.  Only  white  enamel  lid  touches  food. 

In  standard  and  special  sizes.  , 

See  Your  Favorite  CROWN  Dealer  Now! 


* 

CROWN/ 


CROWN  CORK  SPECIALTY  CORP. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 

St.  Louis  15,  Missouri 


WOMAN 


/iff  nth 
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its  own  little  pressure  cooker  from 
which  food  value  and  flavor  cannot 
escape.  As  is  true  of  all  foods  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way  they  will  keep, 
unopened,  for  many  months.  Once 
opened,  the  unused  portion  must  be 
left  in  its  sterile  container  and  kept 
in  the  icebox  where  it  will  be  good 
for  the  baby  the  next  day,  even  the 
third  day.  Usually  Baby  eats  it  up 
before  then! 

Junior  Foods  are  prepared  with 
exactly  the  same  care.  But  of  course 
the  process  is  different  since  they 
are  chopped,  or  diced,  not  strained. 
These  include  practically  all  the 
strained  fruits  and  vegetables  listed 
above  and  will  have  a  new  com¬ 
panion  about  the  first  of  June,  when 
Beech-Nut  creamed  spinach  will  be 
put  on  the  market.  Tests  already 
made  prove  it  has  gone  over  big,  as 
the  saying  goes. 

Nothing  is  ever  taken  for  granted 
in  the  preparation  of  these  baby 
foods.  If  you  could  have  gone 
through  the  huge  plant  where  there 
are  nearly  2,000  workers  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  most 
intricate  machinery,  you  would  be 
impressed  at  all  the  tests  being  con¬ 
stantly  made  in  the  process  and 


every  two  hours  in  the  Test  Kitchen. 
Each  and  every  jar  is  examined 
many  times.  Just  before  a  box  of 
jars  leaves  the  packing  room,  a  “drum 
stick”  taps  each  metal  cover.  Any  cap 
that  does  not  strike  the  right  note 
of  sound  is  rejected  on  the  spot. 

A  pediatrician,  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  College  and  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Albany  Medical  College,  is 
Beech-Nut’s  medical  consultant.  A 
large  staff  of  expert  nutritionists  is 
maintained.  Continuous  study  and 
research  are  being  carried  on,  not 
only  in  Canajoharie  but  in  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  San  Jose,  California  plants,  to 
see  where  there  may  be  any  possi¬ 
ble  improvements  made  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  today’s  babies’  health  and 
happiness. 


Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


Spring  on  Toast:  New  Recipes 


When  May  comes  we  can  settle  in¬ 
to  the  certainty  that  Spring  is  here 
to  stay.  When  Spring  comes  to  the 
table,  new  flavors  are  certainly  wel¬ 
come.  Here  are  recipes  to  tell  the 
tale.  Some  of  these  good  foods  are 
even  better  served  with  toast  or  on 
toast  —  a  fine  way  to  use  bread  a 
bit  dry.  Incidentally,  what  makes 
better  toast  than  farm  home  made 
bread. 

Scalloped  Parsnips  and  Cheese 

Use  2  lbs.  parsnips;  %  cup  bread 
crumbs;  1  small  green  pepper,  chop¬ 
ped;  1  small  onion,  grated;  1  table¬ 
spoon  minced  parsley;  1  teaspoon 
salt;  Vs  teaspoon  white  pepper;  2 
cups  medium  white  sauce;  Vz  cup 
grated  American  cheese;  3  table¬ 
spoons  buttered  crumbs. 

Wash  parsnips  and  steam  unpeeled 
until  tender.  Drain  and  peel.  Remove 
the  core  and  cut  into  dice.  Put  par¬ 
snips  in  buttered  baking  dish  in 
layers,  first  parsnips,  then  bread 
crumbs,  then  the  mixed  green 
pepper,  onion,  parsley,  and  season¬ 
ings.  Repeat,  making  two  layers  of 
each.  Pour  medium  white  sauce  over 
all.  Mix  grated  cheese  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  cover  top  of  dish.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.) 
about  30  minutes.  Serve  with  toast; 
for  six. 

Parsnip  Croquettes 

Wash  the  parsnips  and  steam  un¬ 
peeled  until  just  tender.  Drain  and 
peel  and  cut  in  two,  lengthwise.  Re¬ 
move  core.  Chop  coarsely.  Have 
ready  thick  white  sauce  to  bind  the 
chopped  parsnips.  Spread  three- 
fourths  inch  thick  on  a  platter  and 
allow  to  cool.  When  cold,  shape  into 
croquettes.  Beat  one  egg  slightly  with 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Dip  croquettes  into 
crumbs,  then  into  the  beaten  egg, 
and  again  into  the  crumbs.  Fry  in 
deep  hot  fat  (375  degrees  F.)  until 
golden  brown.  Drain  on  soft 
crumpled,  paper.  Serve  very  hot, 
■with  toast. 


DAFFODILS 

Srawn  by  Jabe  Holschwander,  17,  Penna. 


Asparagus  and  Ham  Casserole 

Ingredients:  Diced  cook  ham; 

cooked  asparagus,  cut  in  small 
pices;  rich  white  sauce,  not  too 
thin;  chopped  parsley  and  chives. 
Add  parsley  and  chives  to  white 
sauce.  In  a  casserole  make  altenate 
layers  of  ham,  asparagus,  and  white 
sauce  until  the  dish  is  filled,  ending 
with  a  layer  of  sauce.  Sprinkle  top 
with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.) 
until  sauce  bubbles  and  crumbs  are 
brown.  Fine  with  or  on  toast. 

Goldenrod  Asparagus 

Use  1  pint  cooked  asparagus  tips 
(about) ;  3  hard  cooked  eggs;  2  cups 
medium  white  sauce;  buttered  toast; 
12  stuffed  olives.  Heat  asparagus  in 
juice.  Chop  egg  whites  and  olives 
and  add  to  sauce.  Arrange  hot  as¬ 
paragus  on  toast,  cover  with  sauce 
and  garnish  with  sieved  egg  yolks. 
Serves  six. 

Creamed  Spring  Onions  on  Toast 

Two  bunches  young  green  onions; 
3  cups  boiling  water;  y2  teaspoon 
salt;  4  thin  slices  hot  buttered  toast; 
1  cup  medium  white  sauce;  3  table¬ 
spoons  grated  cheese. 

Trim  roots  and  tops  from  onions, 
leaving  two  or  three  Inches  of  the 
green  top.  Wash  and  drain.  Cut  into 
iy2  inch  lengths.  Cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  just  tender.  Drain 
thoroughly  and  arrange  on  the  toast 
in  an  oven  proof  dish.  Pour  the  white 
sauce  over  and  sprinkle  with  cheese. 
Place  under  broiler  flame  until 
cheese  melts  and  brown  slightly. 
Serve  immediately.  Serves  four. 

Note:  Try  cutting  young  green 
onions  into  creamed  potato  soup, 
scalloped  potatoes,  and  to  surround 
tender  young  slices  of  early  summer 
squash  (which  has  been  rolled  in  a 
mixture  of  cornmeal  and  flour)  be¬ 
fore  frying  in  sizzling  pan.  A  tiny 
sprig  of  dill  on  each  slice  of  squash 
gives  it  a  spicy  and  tasty  touch. 

Rhubarb  ‘N’  Cream  Whip 

Use  4  cups  diced  rhubarb;  *4  cup 
water;  sugar;  2  cups  heavy  cream, 
stiffly  whipped;  lady  fingers  or 
sponge  cake.  Simmer  rhubarb  gently 
with  water  until  soft,  add  sugar,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved,  press  through 
fine  sieve  and  chill.  Just  before  serv¬ 
ing,  fold  in  whipped  cream  and  serve 
in  sherbet  glasses  with  split  lady 
fingers  or  strips  of  sponge  cake 
around  the  edge.  Serves  six! 

Rhubarb  Tapioca  Pudding 

Use  2  tablespoons  quick-cooking 
tapioca;  %  cup  boiling  water;  2  cups 
diced  rhubarb;  %  cup  sugar;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Combine  in  upper  part 
of  double  boiler  the  tapioca,  water, 
sugar,  and  salt.  Cook  over  hot  water 
until  tapioca  is  clear.  Add  rhubarb 
and  continue  cooking  until  tender. 
Serve  hot  or  cold  with  light  cream. 
Serves  four  to  six. 

Doris  Stebbins 


the  OAT  CEREAL 

THAT  NEEDS 
NO  COOKING! 


Yes  ...a ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  iGO  power! 


For  a  better  breakfast  every  day,  include  Cheerios!  It’s  made 
from  that  good  grain,  oats  . .  .  and  no  cooking  needed. 
There’s  no  easier  way  to  serve  your  folks  that  grand  oat  energy 
they  want  at  breakfast  time.  So  get  Cheerios  ...  the  only 
cereal  shaped  like  golden,  little-doughnuts.  Truly  delicious. 
So  crisp,  light,  appetizing  that  you’ll 
be  glad  you  asked  for  the  Family  Size 
package.  Contains  50%  more  ready-to- 
eat  Cheerios  than  the  regular  size ! 


; 
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V6ur  Cakes  Will  Never  Be  Better 
Than  the  SutprYon  Use! 


SAVE  THIS  (j)O0t!O  RECIPE  FOR 

DEVILS  FOOD  CAKE 


To  make  the  most  of  every  recipe, 
be  sure  you  have  the  best  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Try  this  Domino  recipe  for 
rich,  tempting  devil’s  food  cake. 
You’ll  see  why  more  women 
choosd  Domino  Sugar  than  any 
other  brand! 

%  cup  shortening 
2  cups  Domino  Extra  Fine 
Granulated  Sugar 
4  eggs 

4  squares  (4  oz.)  unsweetened 
chocolate 

2Va  cups  all-purpose  flour 
lVa  teaspoons  baking  soda 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
l'/a  cups  milk 

li/a  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 

Cream  together  shortening  and 
Domino  Granulated  Sugar.  You’ll 
appreciate  Domino’s  quick-dis¬ 
solving,  free-mixing  qualities.  Add 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  after 


each.  Melt  chocolate  over  hot 
water;  add.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  soda  and  salt;  add  alter¬ 
nately  with  milk  to  creamed  mix¬ 
ture.  Add  vanilla  extract.  Pour 
into  2  greased  9"  layer  pans.  Bake 
in  mod.  oven,  350°F.,  40  min. 
Cool  5  min.  Remove  layers  from 
pans;  cool  on  wire  rack. 

For  easy,  never-fail  icing,  use 
recipe  on  Domino  Confectioners 
XXXX  package.  For  generous 
layers  of  icing,  double  the  pack¬ 
age  recipe.  You’ll  always  make 
delicious  cakes,  praise -winning 
pies  and  cookies,  when  you  bake 
with  Domino  Sugars. 

fyoinin0 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


Look  Slimmer— Feel  Trimmer 

% 


Medically  approved,  scientifically  designed  to  relieve 
fatigue  and  backache.  Gives  you  that  new  and  trimmer 
look.  Many  thousands  of  satisfied  women  everywhere. 
All  Sizes — Odd  or  Even — 26  to  42  in  three  proportioned 
lengths—  74"—  76"— 78".  Fine  cotton  coutil,  tea  rose. 
I - 1 


In  Nylon, 
tea  rose  $6.98 

POSTURE  BELT 


METRO  CO.,  1265  Broadway, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Dept.RN) 

Please  send  the  following  "Comfort"  Posture 
Belts  :  Cotton  Coutil  $4.98  Q  Nylon  $6.98  II 


SIZE 

LENGTH 

WAIST 

HIPS 

Name _ 

Address. 
City. 


State- 


,1  Postpaid  if  cosh  with  order.  Postage  charges  extra  if  C.O.D.I 


I  • 

I  • 
I  • 
I  • 
I  • 

I 
I 
I 


SLENDERIZES 
RELIEVES  BACKSTRAIN 
SUPPORTS  ABDOMEN 
CORRECTS  P6STURE 
»  LAUNDERS 
EASILY 

10-DAY  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY? 

Here  is  a  pleasant  way  to  add 
extra  dollars  to  your  income: 
introduce  PARKER  QUALITY 
Hosiery  and  Underwear  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors! 

Spend  whatever  time  you  can 
on  this  work  .  .  .  build  up  a 
permanent,  repeat  business  of 
your  own.  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  details.  No  obligation. 

G.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

DEPT.  F  2733-N.  12th  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  33,  Pa. 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  'Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


May  3,  1952 

The  Story  of  Wallpaper 


first  used 
400  years 
ago... 
and  still 
popular 


Wallpaper  with  matching  fabric,  the  new  decorator  matching  combination, 
is  shown  in  this  bedroom  for  a  growing  girl,  to  demonstrate  that  the  pattern 
on  the  walls  is  carried  again  in  the  ruffled  pillow  sham  alone.  With  colorful 
“Beresford”  design,  as  above,  the  Greejf  paper  and  Old  England  glazed 
chintz  ( blue  and  wine  on  neutral  background )  look  best  with  curtains  and 

bedspread  in  white  only. 


Just  about  400  years  ago,  the  first 
form  of  wallpaper  made  its  way 
from  China  to  Europe.  At  that  time 
it  was  imported  by  wealthy  Euro¬ 
peans  as  hand-painted  costly  scrolls, 
which  were  backed  with  canvas  and 
mounted  on  wooden  frames,  for  wall 
use.  It  took  200  more  years  before 
wallpapers  were  applied  directly  to 
the  walls  of  a  room,  minus  the 
frames;  even  then  they  were  hand 
printed.  Finally,  just  about  150 
years  later,  continuous  rolls  of  wall- 
paper  were  printed  on  roller  print¬ 
ing  machines,  eventually  bringing 
the  cost  down  from  the  luxury 
heights. 

Today  the  new  decorating  note  is 
to  use  the  same  design  in  wallpaper 
and  fabrics,  available  now  as  stand¬ 
ard  matching  combinations.  For  best 
effect  for  an  attractive  room,  mere 
touches  of  the  pattern  on  the  walls 


are  repeated  in  fabrics  such  as  on 
cushions,  seat  covers,  etc.  Thus  a 
pattern  on  walls  calls  for  no  pattern 
in  window  draperies  or  bedspread. 

In  the  bedroom  for  a  growing  girl, 
such  as  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  the  Beresford  design 
is  used  in  wallpaper  and  on  ruffled 
pillow  sham,  the  latter  in  yard  wide 
glazed  chintz,  an  Old  England  hand 
print  fabric.  Colors  of  the  Beresford 
are  wine  and  blue  on  neutral,  other 
combinations  in  pose  and  green, 
coral  and  olive,  gold  and  turquoise. 
The  quilted  bedspread,  also  without 
design,  is  a  white  glazed  chintz. 

Attractive  effects  and  restful  at¬ 
mosphere  are  a  balance  of  color  and 
design.  Thus,  plain  walls,  in  reverse, 
can  well  take  pattern  in  the  fabrics 
on  bed,  and  at  windows. 

Persis  Smith 


Looking  Up  to  Mother 

The  look  of  peace  upon  my  mother’s  face  was  Sunday, 

Her  smile,  more  tender  then,  was  heaven; 

But  when  her  eyes  took  on  a  busy  light  for  Monday, 

I  wanted  very  much  to  be  a  grown-up,  one  day, 

Though  I  was  but  a  child  —  only  seven! 

Pennsylvania  —  Fanny  Bohlayer 


“Let's  Look  It  Up" 

There  is  something  about  a  book 
that  never  dies.  And  when  you  have 
given  books  to  children  —  books 
they  keep  all  their  lives  —  you  real¬ 
ize  you  gave  them  something  that 
was  part  of  their  growing  up,  and 
which  they  will  will  make  sure  to 
pass  on  to  their  own  children. 

Of  such  living  books  I  was  re¬ 
minded  through  a  recent  back  cover 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  carry¬ 
ing  a  full  page  description  of  The 
Book  of  Knowledge.  There  was  also 
a  picture  of  an  appealing  small  boy 
watching  a  snowstorm.  He  asked  that 
eternal  question:  “Why,  Mommie? 
.  .  .  Why  is  the  snow  so  white?” 

That  took  me  back  to  another 
generation  and  to  lines,  written  by 
a  man  for  his  own  children,  which 
sum  up  the  whole  questionTand- 
answer  path  to  knowledge  itself. 
This  father  told  how  he  kept  “six 
honest  serving  men”  who  taught  him 
all  he  knew:  “Their  names  are 
What  and  Why  and  When  and  How 
and  Where  and  Who.”  Then  he  said: 

“But  different  folk  have  different 
views; 

I  know  a  person  small  — 

She  keeps  ten  million  serving  men 
Who  get  no  rest  at  all. 

She  sends  them  abroad  on  her  own 
affairs 

From  the  second  she  opens  her  eyes — 


One  million  hows,  two  million 
wheres, 

And  seven  million  whys!” 

Rudyard  Kipling  was  the  father 
who  wrote  those  lines. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  your 
children  happen  to  hear  this  poem, 
and  that  it  sets  them  off  on  their 
own  line  of  who  and  where,  etc.,  in 
regard  to  Kipling.  This  is  the 
moment  when  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all  family  customs  can 
spring  to  life,  namely,  the  spontane¬ 
ous  “Let’s  look  it  up.”  With  books  at 
hand,  the  answers  are  readily  found. 

A  child’s  question  is,  after  all,  a 
search  for  truth.  Surely  the  parent 
aims  to  respond  with  the  truth.  He 
may  be  able  to  do  so,  or  he  may 
not.  “Let’s  look  it  up,”  as  a  house¬ 
hold  slogan,  as  a  turn  of  mind,  is 
security  against*  wrong  replies,  or 
half-replies.  Better  still,  it  can  be 
a  lasting  bond  between  parents  and 
their  boys  and  girls. 

The  heritage  out  of  good  books 
grows  richer  with  the  years.  Person¬ 
ally  I  have  seen  a  set  of  the  Book 
of  Knowledge  fulfill  itself  unto  the 
second  generation.  Today,  when  the 
freedom  to  ask  questions  was  never 
more  important,  when  many  groups 
in  this  world  look  upon  the  inquir¬ 
ing  mind  as  treason,  a  source  of  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  home  is  a  com¬ 
forting  token  of  liberty  itself. 

p.  S. 
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Those  Scissors  of  Mine 


“Where  are  those  scissors  of 
mine?” 

It’s  a  good  guess  that  the  long 
winter  nights  will  bring  out  the 
sewing  fever,  and  that  far  too  many 
of  us  will  be  wasting  time  —  and 
temper  —  with  the  above  question 
and  the  usual  hunting. 

Much  of  this  time  can  be  saved  by 
threading  a  piece  of  thin  cord, 
narrow  ribbon  or  tape,  about  six  feet 
long,  through  one  handle  of  the 
scissors  and  tying  the 'ends  together 
to  form  a  loop.  Put  this  loop  around 
the  handle  —  or  other  convenient 
part  of  your  workbasket,  thread  the 
scissors  through  the  loop  and  pull 
tight.  In  this  way  the  scissors  will 
be  securely  attached  to  the  basket. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is 
twofold.  The  scissors  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  separated  from  the 
basket  when  necessary,  by  merely 
slipping  them  back  through  the  loop. 
The  cord  is  always  attached  to  the 
scissors,  making  them  more  difficult 
to  lose. 

Sometimes  scissors  jam  material 
between  the  blades  instead  of  cutting 
it,  because  the  two  halves  have  be¬ 
come  loose.  If  the  small  screw  in  the 
middle,  which  holds  the  two  pieces 
together,  is  tightened  up  until  the 
scissors  can  be  opened  and  shut  just 
comfortably,  they  will  cut  much 
better.  I  sharpen  my  dull  scissors  by 
cutting  once  or  twice  through  a  piece 
of  sandpaper. 

Some  scissors  have  a  rivet  instead 
of  a  screw.  In  this  case,  hold  them  so 
that  one  end  of  the  rivet  is  resting 
upon  something  solid,  like  an  iron, 
and  gently  tap  the  other  end  of  the 
rivet  with  a  hammer  until  the  blades 


are  tight  enough.  Be  careful  not  to 
overdo  the  tapping  or  the  scissors 
will  become  too  stiff  to  use  with 
comfort. 

The  cutting  edge  of  scissors  is  fre¬ 
quently  damaged  by  coming  up 
against  pins  or  needles.  Careful 
examination  may  reveal  that  the 
edges  are  not  blunted  so  much  as 
bent  at  the  extreme  edges.  In  this 
case,  take  a  flat  oilstone,  or  similar 
sharpening  stone,  hold  it  flat  over 
the  bevel  edge  of  the  blade,  being 
very  careful  to  keep  it  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  cutting  edge,  and  rub 
it  up  and  down  a  few  times.  Next 
turn  the  blade  over  and  press  the 
stone  flat  on  the  flat  side  of  the 
blade  and  treat  that  the  same  way. 
Repeat  the  process  with  the  other 
blade  —  and  be  glad! 

One  last  word  to  make  you  a 
scissors  expert:  Do  not  break  off  the 
tips  of  your  faithful  sewing  com¬ 
panion  by  using  them  in  the  kitchen 
to  open  tins!  It  not  only  spoils  the 
points  but  bends  the  blades,  which 
prevents  the  scissors  from  being 
screwed  up  tightly  enough  and  the 
cutting  edges  from  coming  into 
proper  contact  with  each  other. 

Nell  W.  Evans 


Baked  potato  pulp,  mixed  with 
creamed  salt  codfish  and  put  back 
into  the  potato  shell,  is  a  fine 
luncheon  dish.  Reheat  it  and  brown 
lightly,  just  before  serving. 


Fresh  celery  leaves  are  not  ex- 
clusivey  for  the  soup  pot.  Mince 
them  fine  and  add  to  creamed  fish, 
creamed  vegetables,  tossed  salads, 
salad  dressings,  scalloped  meats,  fish 
or  seafood. 


Brand  New  Attractions  for  Summer 


2591  —  Scalloped  Shawl  Collar  softens  the  tailored  lines  of  an  easy 
to  make  cotton  casual!  Comfortable  sleeves  can  be  cuffed  or  not.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-48.  Size  18,  5%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  Price  25c. 

2461  —  Eyelet  Cottons  for  Summer.  Eyelet  insets  enhance  both  flared 
basque  sundress  and  companion  collared  bolero.  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13,  en¬ 
semble,  4%  yds.  35-in.,  with  6  yds.  of  eyelet.  Price  25c. 

475  —  Embroidered  Festical  Apron  with  authentic  Spanish  motifs  — 
lovely!  Transfer  for  “double  thickness”  apron  measures  20  by  15%  inches; 
belt  two  inches  wide;  colorful  motifs  to  do  in  reds,  blues,  yellows,  greens, 
brown;  edging  crocheted  in  alternating  colors.  Use  individual  motifs,  also, 
for  pillows,  place  mats,  dining  cloths.  Price  20c. 

474  —  Big  Gray  and  Red  Pussy  Cats  in  Multicolor  —  “knee  patches” 
for  children’s  coveralls,  play  suits,  denim  overalls.  Designs  need  no  em¬ 
broidery,  color  is  right  in  transfer  —  just  iron  off  onto  5  by  5-inch  square 
patches!  Pattern  includes  4  heads;  12  smaller  kittens  (1%  inches)  for  bibs, 
sunsuits,  pajamas.  Price  20c. 

2664  —  Scoop  Neck  Basque  basic  with  bell-flared  skirt  emerges  as  a 
street  ensemble  when  its  short  or  three-quarter  sleeve  bolero  is  added! 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  dress  and  bolero,  6Vs  yds.  35-in.  Price  25c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


wonderful 


ou’ll  make 
bread  if  you  use 


^6tlifOv0cl&/fa  Recipe 


with 


kl 


5/ 


Mrs.  Alice  DeFehr,  Ml.  View,  Calif.,  writes:  "I  won’t  use  anything 
but  Gold  Medal.  It  kneads  up  in  no  time ,  the  texture  is  fine 
even.” 


Mrs.  Arthur  Brunner,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  says:  "/  think  Gold  Medal 
is  just  wonderful.  My  friends  think  my  bread  can’t  be  beat.” 


Mrs,  Sam  Bushakra,  Overland  Park,  Kansas,  puts  it  this  way:  "J’ue 
'tried  all  kinds  of  flour  and  have  found  Gold  Medal  is  the  best . . . 
My  friends  just  rave  over  my  bread.” 


And  from  Westport,  Indiana,  Mrs.  Lucille  Schwering  wrote:  ”1 

■bake  all  our  bread ,  pies,  cookies,  rolls,  biscuits — all  with  Gold 
Medal  Flour.  Always  have  perfect  results.” 


'BdJtifOvocke/v  recipes  are 
tailored  to  fit 

MEDAL  FLOUR 


Gold  Medal  is  the  modern  bread  flour. 
Its  mellow  qualities  make  your  dough 
easier  to  handle.  But  it’s  important  to 
use  the  Betty  Crocker  bread  recipe 
with  Gold  Medal.  The  recipe  you  may 
have  been  using  with  a  tougher, 
harsher  flour,  may  not  work  best  with 
Gold  Medal.  When  used  with  the 
Betty  Crocker  bread  recipe,  Gold 
Medal  produces  wonderful  bread  .  .  . 

high,  full-vol- 
umed,  crusty- 
brown. 


And  Gold  Medal  is  just  as  good  for 
cakes,  pies — everything  you  bake.  Each 
sack  contains  a  folder  of  tested  recipes 
developed  by  Betty  Crocker’s  staff  at 
General  Mills.  Each  recipe  is  tailor- 
made  for  Gold  Medal.  For  baking  suc¬ 
cess,  always  use  the  flour  that  fits 
the  recipe  —  Gold  Medal  " Kitchen- 
tested ”®  Enriched  Flour.  Valuable 
silverware  coupon  in  every  sack.  50  and 
100  pound  sacks  are 
fine  cotton  with  no 
printing. 


‘AJteAfKjata/" 

mmcHio  plouw 


=s»_ 


6QL0  MEDAL 

•jatcfimpatar 


You  need  only  one  brand— 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


FOR  BREADS  .  . .  BISCUITS  .  .  .  PIES  . . .  CAKES  8 .  .  COOKIES 
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SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


(I.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


to  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy_ Chicks  that  really  pay  oft— both  on  the  market^ and  at  the  nest.  200.000  big. 


10  EXTRA 

wi+J^acli  100 


fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery. 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampthlres, 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  X 
Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 
Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks. 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns  & 

Austra-Whites . 

Brown  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &.  Buff 
Minorcas,  Anconas 
Light  Brahmas,  White 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black 
Wyandottes,  Butt  Rocks 


!  &.  Black  Giants,/  ..  _ _ 
i  Australorps,  S.  L.  f  la.j) 
s.  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 


Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery. 

PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$10.95  $14.90  $11.90 


Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON'T 


11.95 

15.90 

12.90 

11.95 

26.00 

3.50 

12.95 

28.00 

4.00 

13.95 

16.90 

15.00 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


$  Jt  OA  Per  100 
Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


>9.90 


Per  1QO 


GIVES  CHICKS 


Fasfer  GROWTH 

fcven  With  Vitamin  r  a 

AntibioHcs7n,nFeBe,r 

Prevents 

^COCCIDIOSIS 

^ - 


. 

/  Profit-Proved  By 

Thousands  of  Poultry  Raisers 

"We  wouldn’t  be  without  Ren-o-sal. 

It  gives  our  chicks  faster  growth 
and  guards  them  against  coccidiosis 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-0-Sal 


G.S.  (Growth  Stimulation)  FACTOR 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 

E.  H.  B rawer 
RFD,  Syracuse, 
Missouri 


Preferred  Drinking  Water 
Medicine— Easy-To-Use  Tablets 

j  REN-O-SAL  produces  15%  faster 
,  growth  as  proved  by  tests  with 
90,000  chickens.  Chicks  mature 
quicker  at  heavier  weights.  Lay 
eggs  up  to  15  days  earlier;  are  in  better 
shape  to  lay  more  eggs  throughout  the 
year.  Tests  also  show  Ren-O-sal  gives 
faster  gains  even  with  Vitamin  Blt  and 
Antibiotics  in  the  feed.  Increased  dosage 
prevents  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis.  in 
chickens.  Saves  weight  and  stunting  loss. 

Increase  your  poultry  profits.  Get 
REN-O-SAL  tablets  for  drinking  water  or 
powder  for  feed.  Buy  at  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

+ 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

■*“  ask  for - 


•f  +  +  + 


Dr|_ 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


cPGOLBEN  broad 

>  NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chioken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 

HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
Rocks.  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE; 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  E-3.  VINELAND.  N.J. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS. 


Route  2.  SALTILLO  PA 


STARTED  PULLETS 

3  to  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Also  day  old. 
Catalog  and  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLEN  B  ERG  ER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


New  Hampshires,  Bock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  0AKM0NT.  PA, 


PULLETS 


TENDERIZE,  FLAV0RIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERT0WN,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


K  PELLETS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRANDI 


a  Because  Capette  Pellets  act 
swiftly  and  surely  —  with  “no 
misses”.  .  .  no  tearing  of  skin — 
they  are  America’s  most  widely 
used  pellet  for  producing  uni¬ 
formly  fine  and  tender  poultry. 

This  overwhelming  preference 
reflects  the  confidence  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  when  you  treat  your  birds 
with  original  Capette  Pellets.  Ask 
for  them  by  name,  with  special 
automatic  implanter,  from  your 
dealer,  today !  Use  only  as  directed. 

FREE  SELLING  KIT 
TO  BOOST  CAP0NETTE  SALES 
Includes  samples  of  recipe 
folders,  window  streamers, 
newspaper  ads  and  special 
Caponetfe  cartons  plus  selling 
plan.  Write  dept.  2  A 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O:  Box  1052,  Indianapolis#  Ind. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Frv.lnc.,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


Outstanding 

Quality  {or  ovor  50  years 

GET  all  these  •  FAST  GROWTH 
QUICK,  EVEN  FEATHERING 
EFFICIENT  FEED  CONVERSION 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

—and  CLEANER  DRESSING,  too, 
with  T  o  1  m  a  n  ’  s  famous  White 
Rocks. 

Try  them  for  greater  meat  and 
egg  profits. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs. 

Write  for  free 
circular  —  then 
_ - . .  order  Early! 

|  Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


Joseph  TOLMAN  *  ST- 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

^Sl&IZZERINKTUM 


Christie’s  Early  Maturing  Chicks 
Turn  Back  The  Calendar! 

a  It's  not  too  late  to  earn  a 
good  living  from  poultry  this 
year!  Christie’s  “All-Purpose” 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires 
actually  slash  weeks  from  the  calen¬ 
dar  when  it  comes  to  housing  time. 
Yes,  for  early  pullet  maturity  as 
large  eggs  —  right  from  the 
—  Christie's  has  no  equal  any¬ 
where.  You’ll  earn  more  from  Christie’s  late 
Spring  chicks  than  you  will  buying  April  birds 
elsewhere.  Remember!  Our  reputation  is  your 
guarantee.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25,  Kingston,  N.  H, 


layers  of 
beginning 


v,°  j  ve'e* 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Susceptibility  to  Leukosis 

I  plan  on  raising  pheasants,  ducks 
and  guineas  on  my  place  which, 
during  the  past  year  has  suffered 
from  a  great  deal  of  fowl  leukosis 
with  my  chickens.  Would  these 
other  kinds  of  birds  catch  it,  and 
what  is  their  susceptibility  to  this 
disease?  How  about  cleaning' up  and 
raising  chickens  again  on  this  in¬ 
fected  ground?  How  is  the  best  way 
to  start  again  with  chicks  to  avoid 
this  disease?  m.  d.  f. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Pheasants  are  susceptible  to  fowl 
leukosis  but  I  have  not  heard  of  out¬ 
breaks  in  either  ducks  or  guineas. 
Insofar  as  the  premises  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  you  could  safely  rear 
chickens  again,  if  you  dispose  of  all 
the  chickens  now  on  the  property 
and  then  thoroughly  clean  up  and 
disinfect  all  the  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  With  all  of  this,  of  course,  you 
could  still  introduce  the  disease 
again  with  baby  chicks  if  they  were 
infected.  Purchasing  chicks  from  a 
source  where  leukosis  has  been 
present  for  some  years  is  about  the 
best  recommendation,  as  such  stock 
usually  carries  more  resistance. 

Cockerels  for  Meat 
Production 

I’d  like  to  get  some  cockerels  for 
meat  production  and  sell  them  when 
they  are  from  10  to  12  weeks  old. 
What  breeds  do  you  suggest?  How 
about  crossbred  cockerels  for  this 
purpose?  m.  M. 

Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Virginia 

For  meat  production,  the  most 
economical  gains  usually  are  made 
by  crossbred  cockerels.  However, 
straight-run  chicks  of  the  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode 
Island  Reds  will  be  about  as  good.  I 
would  buy  whatever  was  available 
from  some  local  hatchery  that  had  a 
good  reputation  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  breed  is  not  too  important  under 
most  conditions,  except  you  would 
not  want  a  light  chicken  such  as  the 
Leghorn,  or  the  real  heavy  type 
such  as  the  Jersey  Giant,  if  you  in¬ 
tend  selling  the  birds  when  they 
are  from  10  to  12  weeks  old. 


Seasonal  Egg  Prices 

How  about  seasonal  influences  on 
egg  prices?  What  are  your  sugges¬ 
tions  for  having  layers  so  as  to  best 
meet  these  seasonal  price  factors? 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  J. 

In  poultry  management  the  owner 
of  a  flock  should  recognize  that  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  months 
are  likely  to  be  unprofitable;  he 
should  plan  to  have  chicks  started  in 
order  to  get  his  pullets  laying  well  in 
September,  October,  November  and 
December.  Then  a  slump  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  January  and  February, 
which  may  occur,  can  serve  as  a  time 
to  cull  down  the  flock,  keeping  only 
the  laying  birds.  From  these,  a 
slight  margin  can  be  realized  even 
with  cheap  eggs,  and  probably  more 
can  be  made  when  egg  prices  start 
their  usual  rise  in  the  Summer. 


Ruptures  in  the  Oviduct 

Some  of  my  best  White  Rock 
pullets  have  started  bleeding  at  the 
vent.  On  killing  a  few,  I  find  they 
have  ruptured  oviducts.  What  is  the 
cause?  Would  they  be  all  right  to 
eat?  c.  l.  w. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  pullets  may  be  laying  too 
heavily,  which  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  trouble  with  ruptures  in  the 
oviduct.  Are  the  pullets  quite  heavy 
with  fat?  Sometimes  this  causes  a 
rupture  of  the  oviduct,  especially  in 
heavy  breeds  such  as  White  Rocks. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  you 
can  do  except  to  salvage#  the  birds 
that  die;  they  will  be  edible  as  there 
is  no  disease  associated  with  this 
problem. 


Cross-breeding  Geese 

Will  an  African  gander  cross 
successfully  with  Chinese  geese? 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  w.  s. 

Various  breeds  of  geese  will  inter¬ 
mate,  and  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  you  cannot  expect  to  get  nor¬ 
mal  mating  and  fertility  from  a  cross 
between  an  African  gander  and 
Chinese  geese. 


May  3,  1952 


ATTENTION  •  Poultry  Dressers!!! 

We  Have  the  Largest  Selection  in  the  East  of 

POULTRY  PICKERS  &  SCALDERS 

AND  ALL  OTHER  ACCESSORIES 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

227  WEST  64th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y, 
Telephone  TRafalgar  3-4411 
Parking  on  Premises 

Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  -  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford/Conn. „ 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  5  Heavy  Breeds  from 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  outstanding  liva¬ 
bility,  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  4  wk-  old 
Started  Chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk.  Prop.  Box  RN.  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA -LEGHORNS  and  I 

LARGE  TYPE  SUPER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  spark  of 
egg  production 
these  Famous 
breeds.  Also 
Rock  Cross, 

Leghorn  Cross, 

Rocks.  Priced 

U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Free  catalog! 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  5A  Zeeland,  Mich. 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HEAVY  BREEDS  4 
to  8  weeks  old  R.O.P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.™ 


BLACK 


Get  REAL  Jersey  Giant  Chicks.  Buy  from 
I  fl  the  neighborhood  where  they  were 

I  tj  originally  developed  and  have  been  kept 

true  to  their  great  size  and  beauty. 
W'  Black  Giant  folder  free  on  request. 

JOHN  W.  B0TTCHER,  Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


SQUABS  4A 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes. 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

-  •  _  * _ ’  *2 _  _ _ _  _ iti: _ I _ 


Order  NOW  from  advt..  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LABGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  IO.OO(St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STABTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 

U.S. R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  —  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 
breed.  Catalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

ANCONA  FARM,  N  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


C|I|p  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
i  I  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  ISM. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  A PPRO VED  —  P U LLORU M 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites  —  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


26  Years  of  Hatching 
MONEY  MAKING 
BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  POULTS 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  STRAINS 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ALSO 

Beltsville  Small  White  Poults 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


LINENS  VI  LLE 


POULTS 


U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 

BOX  (4.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


FAMOUS 

BROADBREASTS 

Fast  growing,  rugged 
poults  from  the  "Grand  •! 
Champion"  strain,  Con¬ 
necticut's  finest  flock. 
Send  for  catalog. 

imOOKSIDE  FARMS 

AMITY  ROAD,  |TJiJ30*  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

uciani’s 


Lukas 


U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Poults 


Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  Wh.  Hollands 
(many  of  our  Wh.  Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh 
18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults, 
Nebraskan  Poults.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

PARAMUS  rd.,  paramus,  new  jersey 


BroadLto  re  astedL 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos* 
. — lings,  over  12  pounds  10 
weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
“ntalo 9/  cheapest  to  grow — live 
"wl  Tr  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1N)  Hampton.  Conn. 


3Du.ols.li  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


“ROSEMARSHI”  strain 

Real  BROAD  BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLAND 
Poults  approved  pullorum  clean.  Also  U.S.D.A. 
whites,  12,000  weekly  Write  or  visit  — 

„  WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM, 

WHITMAN  I,  MASS.  Telephone  676-677 

EMBDEN  GEESE 


THE  BIG  WHITES 

geese,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS.  Send  for  Circular. 
JAMES  POULTRY  FARM,  ALMONT,  PENNA. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  ranee  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  from  New  England’s  largest  breeder. 
Exhibition  style  massive  market  type  Emden,  Tou¬ 
louse.  Over  12  lbs.  10  wks.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE 
FARM,  R-IN,  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 


USDA  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c  Im¬ 
perial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quarter  Century  of 
breeding  for  Growers  who  want  the  Best.  Photo  Cir¬ 
culars  Free.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Visits  to  Long  Island 
Broiler  Farms 

The  other  day  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  with  a  Long  Island 
broilerman  and  tour  his  plant.  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  visit  very  much  and  saw 
the  most  uniform  lot  of  birds  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time.  There  were 
very  few  bare-backs  or  cfills  among 
them,  and  very  little  feather  pulling 
which  made  the  broilers  look  ex¬ 
tremely  nice.  Later,  I  wondered  why 
they  were  so  nice  and  discovered 
that  it  was  in  part,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  one  square  foot  of  floor 
space  allowed  each  bird.  At  market 
age  these  birds  brought  the  top  price, 
all  because  they  had  sufficient  room 
to  grow  uniformly. 

On  another  farm  I  had  the  dis¬ 
tinct  pleasure  of  walking  through  a 
fine  looking  lot  of  broilers  about  10 
weeks  old.  I  took  a  deep  breath  of 
air  and  it  seemed  nearly  hospital 
clean.  I  noticed  a  couple  of  large 
fans,  one  on  each  end  of  the  pen, 
that  were  taking  care  of  any  foul 
odors.  Also  I  noticed  a  carefully 
planned  set  of  air  inlets  to  make 
the  forced  ventilation  system  com¬ 
plete. 

On  still  a  third  stop  recently,  I 
happened  to  find  the  fuel  oil  de¬ 
liveryman  at  work.  So  I  thought  I 
would  stop  and  find  out  something 
about  fuel  costs.  I  was  happy  to  learn 
that  this  farmer’s  fuel  bills  had 
dropped  nearly  20  per  cent  since  in¬ 
stalling  insulation  in  his  broiler 
houses.  He  has  installed  full  thick 
rock  wool  at  reasonable  cost,  par¬ 
tially  because  he  used  his  own  labor. 
Also  he  pointed  to  the  new  window 
frames  and  made  it  clear  that  cool 
air  drafts  were  being  held  to  a 
minimum. 

A  friend  called  me  not  long  ago 
and  asked  if  I  would  give  him  a 
hand  with  capetting  the  next  Satur¬ 
day.  I  told  him  I  thought  so,  with 
a  reservation  in  my  mind  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  job  it  is  to  catch  birds  for  such 
a  job.  As  agreed,  I  arrived  at  the 
farm  to  help  capette  about  8,000 
broilers  and  was  indeed  glad  to  find 
that  the  operator  had  a  number  of 
well  constructed  and  fitted  catching 
screens  set  up  to  make  the  catching 
job  both  easy  and  fast.  I  did  con¬ 
siderable  catching  and  for  once  found 
it  a  real  pleasure.  Not  only  that;  I 
didn’t  see  one  single  bird  lost  during 
the  job  which  speeded  up  the  whole 
operation. 

Just  the  other  morning,  I  stopped 
to  see  a  broilerman  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  County;  I  thought  I  would  get 
there  early,  or  at  least  before  he 
started  to  feed.  I  arrived  to  find  him 
leaving  the  broiler  house.  Surprised, 
I  asked  if  he  had  finished  feeding 
and  he  answered:  “Oh,  yes,  because 
all  I  do  nowadays  is  open  the  feed 
chute  and  fill  the  hoppers  on  my 
automatic  feeders.”  I  could  not  help 
but  think  how  lucky  he  was  to  do 
so  much  work  with  so  little  effort — 
another  example  of  using  one’s  head 
to  save  time  and  muscles  for  another 
job. 

There  are  several  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  broiler  farm  efficiency,  evi¬ 
denced  by  these  visits.  However,  the 
real  problem  is  one  of  self-analyzing 
on  the  part  of  each  poultryman  and, 
in  so  doing,  arrive  at  ways  and 
means,  or  techniques,  that  may  over 
a  period  of  time  increase  profits. 

New  York  H.  W.  Hickish 


Those  who  would  treat  politics  and 
morality  apart  will  never  understand 
the  one  or  the  other.  —  John  Morley 


“And  remember,  as  you  grow  older, 
try  and  keep  your  heads!” 


SUNNYBROOK 


BABY  CHICKS  M 


STARTED  PULLETS 


STARTED  CAPONS 


We  firmly  believe — and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  customers  claim 
they  know  from  experience — 
that  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  the  finest  baby  chicks  on 
the  market  —  regardless  of 
price.  Well  —  they  should  be. 
Our  1952  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
are  from  the  highest  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in  America.  *  We 
use  every  method  known,  to 
modern  science  to  produce 
these  exceptionally  fine  baby 
chicks.  We  guarantee  every 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chick  to  be 
all  we  claim  for  it  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  We 
have  them  in  all  the  popular 
breeds  and  at  prices  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  for  such  high 
quality.  Buy  our  1952  Sunny¬ 
brook  Baby  Chicks.  Once  you 
try  them  you  will  always  buy 
them.  Write  for  prices  today. 


Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets 
are  enjoying  a  sensational 
rise  in  popularity.  No  fuss 
with  baby  chicks  —  no  brooder 
needed  —  no  baby  chick  losses 
—  r.o  worry.  Fully  feathered 
out  —  with  a  firm  start  of 
growth  —  they  give  you  eggs 
for  sale  a  month  to  4  months 
sooner  than  with  baby  chicks. 
They  come  from  the  leading 
egg  producing  strains  in 
America.  W<sj  have  some 
beauties  4-6-8-12  up  to  16 
weeks  of  age,  ready  t  for 
immediate  delivery.  Why  nfit 
buy  some  Sunnybrook  Started 
Pullets  now  for  those  summer 
and  fall  eggs.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  our  low  prices. 
Write  '  us  today. 


Words  fail  us  in  properly 
describing  Sunnybrook  Started 
Capons.  We  can  not  recall  a 
single  case  where  a  customer 
has  regretted  buying  Sunny¬ 
brook  Capons.  They  are  sure 
money  makers.  They  always 
bring  highest  premium  prices 
in  the  market  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  We  have  some 
dandies  4-6-8  weeks  of  age, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
They  are  priced  lower  than 
it  would  cost  you  to  raise 
them  yourself.  Here  is  an 
additional  source  of  a  sure 
income.  Let  us  send  you 
Sunnybrook  Started  Capons. 
You’ll  never  regret  it.  Write 
for  prices  today. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel 
Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get 
them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook — WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


*(»t«aes 


Make 


S.  C.  W.  leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  SO,  we  can 
supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  ( 1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ’’Heavies'*? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  cotalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  oh  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc, 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
1 — how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms, 
N.Y.— U.S.  APPROVED  — 
l  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
’  RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHiAPMAN 
!  CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


BABY  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D  Unsexed  Pullets — Ckls. 

Plus  Postage  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds _  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Rd-Rk  &  Rk-Rd  Cross _  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Live  del.  or  replacement  guar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood -Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raisins:  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read 
her  experience:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 

• Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 
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NEWTON 

POWER 

MOWER 


CAN  BE  ATTACHED  TO  TRACTOR 
BY  ONE  MAN  IN  1  TO  3  MINUTES 


WILL  CUT  A  FULL  6'  TO  7'  SWATH  REGARDLESS 
OF  TRACTOR  WHEEL  SPACING 


Designed  for  the  tractor  with  3-point  Hydraulic 
Linkage,  it  attaches  to  the  tractor  without  any 
additional  brackets  or  bars,  and  without  any 
tools.  Requires  no  muscular  effort  as  it  remains 
standing  when  detached  —  does  not  fall  into 
heap.  Strong,  Well  Built  and  Rugged  —  it  will 
give  you  many  years  of  trouble  free  service. 
Thousands  now  in  use  in  this  country,  in 
Canada  and  in  many  foreign  countries  too.  Write  today  for  information 
on  how  the  NEWTON  Mower  can  help  solve  your  mowing  problems. 


7^ 


*  #  # 

FORD  FERGUSON 
FORD  DEARBORN 
NEW  FERGUSON 
JEEP  -  LEADER 
CUSTOM,  SIMPSON 
BROCKWAY,  CASE 
VAC  OR  OTHER 
TRACTORS  WITH 
3  POINT 
HYDRAULIC 
LINKAGE  .  . 


NEWTON  MOWERS,  INC.  .  1913-25  S.  14th  Street  •  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
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BEAT  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS I 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  6UAN0  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
v  21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


FENCING 

FOR  EVERY 


Install  It 
Yourself 
And  Save 

Betmtimrfrl 


POST  AND  RAIL  FENCE 


Economical  .  .  .  durable  .  .  .  equally  “at 
home”  at  private  homes,  farms,  or 
estates.  Available  in  Chestnut,  Locust 
and  Cedar  in  2,  3  and  4-rail  styles. 

—  no  painting  or  maintenance  cost. 

Also  for  Colonial  Estate  fencing. 
Parkway  Rail,  Hurdle,  White  Woven 
Picket,  Rustic  Picket,  Board  Fence,  ' 
Colonial  Picket  Fences  and  Cates. 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  32  MAHOPAC,  HEW  YORK 


IFRE 

illustrated] 

CATALOG 


-  REDUCED  PRICES  - 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  .  $10.00  per  pair 

STARTED  GOSLINGS  .  $15.00  per  pair 

Free  Pamphlet.  CURTIS  STOCK  FARM, 

587  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  TIME  &  MONEY 
WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

HAND  SIGHTING 


For  Planning 
Drains 
Ditches 
Gardens 
Foundations 
Fences 
Plowing 
$2.50  PPD. 
No  C.O.D.’s 

Establishes  Grades  and  Alignments  .  .  .  .Ac¬ 
curate  to  within  !/3  of  1  degree,  this  sturdy,  all 
metal  tool  is  indispensible  for  projecting  a  level 
line  of  sight  for  grading  or  aligning.  Simple 
instructions  — .anyone  can  use  it.  Your  best  bet 
for  doing  it  yourself,  saving  time,  money  and  effort! 
Johnathan  Pike,  41  Y.D.  Highway,  Peabody,  Mass. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


- -  DAY  OLD  TURKEY  POULTS  - 

Purebred  B.B.  Bronze  $70  per  100.  Beltsvi lie  White 
$50  per  100.  Pullorum  clean.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ADAM  KIELB,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  S.  I.  9,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE  and  PIL¬ 
GRIM  GOSLINGS  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
East.  Price  list  from  —  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Isand  9,  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  GEESE  - 

(Heavy,  range-size  Africans,  Toulouse,  Emdens, 
Chinas).  Goslings  —  eggs.  Safe  shipment  anywhere! 
Magazine,  bulletins,  explain  profitable  production, 
marketing.  PEYTON  FARM,  R2DR,  Duluth,  Minn. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Trio  $25.  Shipped  two 
weeks  old.  (Member  American  Waterfowl  Assn.) 
ECHO  GLEN  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  NINEVEH,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS:  White  China.  From  prize-winning  flock. 
Reasonably  priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J  SEITZ, 
R.  R.,  3  FISK  RD.,  LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 


GOSLINGS  —  EM  DEN  —  TOULOUSE 
ALSO  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS 
DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


-  WHITE  AMERICAN  GUINEA  EGGS  - 

ALICE  TRAMMELL,  CRISFIELD,  MARYLAND 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  or  HATCHING  EGGS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  ANDYS’  TURKEY 
FARM,  CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


-  PILGRIM  GEESE,  SEX-LINKED  - 

BETH-HONE  FARM,  Bethany  Rd.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


PILGRIM  GEESE,  EGGS  and  GOSLINGS  in  season. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY.  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  Free  Infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  16-page  illustrated  manual  describes 
profitable  methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  farm  timber.  Contains  action  photos, 
estimating  tables  and  other  data  useful  to  the 
owner  of  wooded  farm  land.  Also  contains 
descriptions  of  modern  chain  saws. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Please  give 
your  name,  address,  city  or  RFD,  county, 
and  state. 

/Tui.ioNk 

McCULLGCH  MOTORS  c.n>.  (fog) 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Dept.  CR 


World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  work  for  a  concern  which  has  a 
public  scale,  and  a  racket  has  come 
to  my  attention  which  you  should 
know  about.  Men  who  go  around  the 
country  towns  buying  live  hens  stop 
at  the  public  scales  and  have  the 
truck  weighed  and  the  weight  re¬ 
corded.  Then  they  come  back  to  our 
place  with  the  load  of  live  chickens, 
and  the  man  from  whom  they  buy. 
We  weigh  the  truck  with  the  load, 
and,  of  course,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  first  weighing  and  the 
second  should  be  the  weight  of  the 
chickens.  A  few  days  ago  a  man  who 
happened  to  be  here  when  we 
weighed  the  empty  truck  followed 
the  same  road  the  truck  did,  and 
much  to  his  surprise  the  truck 
stopped  on  a  lonesome  country  road. 
The  driver  got  out  and  opened  a  big 
tool  box  under  the  body  of  the  truck 
and  dumped  probably  200  pounds  of 
large  stones  by  the  roadside.  No 
wonder  sometimes  the  owners  of  the 
hens  say  they  did  not  weigh  nearly 
what  they  should!  Apparently  the 
only  safe  way  for  the  farmers  (or 
should  I  say  “safe  weigh”)  would  be 
for  them  to  ride  back  with  the  truck 
and  see  it  weighed  and  go  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  farm,  see  the  hens 
loaded,  and  ride  back  again  to  the 
scales.  I  trust  you  will  see  fit  to  print 
this  in  your  section  in  which  you 
expose  so  many  schemes.  We  enjoy 
your  paper  very  much. 

Massachusetts  mrs.  m.  e.  b. 

We  print  this  in  order  to  put  our 
readers  on  their  guard.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  one  must  distrust 
everyone,  but  it  is  wise  to  keep  an 
eagle  eye  on  the  operations.  If  others 
have  had  similar  experiences,  we 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  them. 

We  have  a  report  of  short  weight 
for  poultry  bought  at  the  farm.  The 
buyer  was  permitted  to  cull  the  sell¬ 
er’s  poultry,  but  was  instructed  to 
reserve  the  laying  hens  for  her. 
However,  she  is  now  woefully  short 
on  her  egg  production.  It  is  sad  one 
cannot  trust  everyone.  The  moral  is 
that  it  is  a  precaution  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  all  transactions.  Do 
it  yourself  still  holds  good. 

One  of  our  readers  has  had  an 
unfortunate  experience  from  which 
everyone  can  profit.  She  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  stamps  from 
a  firm  which  sent  her  a  batch 
monthly  for  her  approval.  She  would 
select  the  ones  she  wanted  and  re¬ 
turn  the  others  with  her  remittance. 
However,  some  time  ago  the  firm  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  an  empty  envelope 
—  both  the  stamps  and  the  currency 
had  been  rifled.  Since  the  letter  had 
not  been  insured,  she  had  no  redress 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  firm  is  holding  her  for  the  full 
amount,  almost  $10.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  regrettable  situ¬ 
ation  is  twofold:  never  send  cash 
through  the  mails,  and  be  sure  to 
register  or  insure  letters  which  con¬ 
tain  anything  of  value. 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  rabbits 
for  a  company  that  guarantees  to 
purchase  all  of  the  young.  They 
claim  they  have  never  refused  to 
take  all  they  could  get  from  their 
customers.  Is  it  reliable? 

Pennsylvania  w.  E.  b. 

It  appears  that  the  buy-back 
schemes  are  still  very  much  with  us. 
This  one  is  offered  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  There  are  others  emanating 
from  points  from  California  to 
Minnesota.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
buy-back  schemes  is  for  making  ties 
at  home.  The  charge  is  usually 
around  $20  for  materials  and 
patterns.  Even  if  all  the  finished  ties, 
for  which  the  worker  would  be  paid 
$2.50  each,  were  bought  back,  the 
original  investment  would  still  not 
be  recovered.  Another  buy-back 
plan,  which  was  operated  from 
California,  was  for  sewing  babies’ 
bootees  at  home.  A  similar  offer  is 
being  made  in  the  East.  Another 
scheme  is  selling  a  plan  for  start¬ 
ing  a  book  rental  club  at  home.  One 
reader  sent  for  the  plan,  decided 
not  to  go  ahead  with  it,  but  was  re¬ 
fused  a  refund.  Now  we  are  receiv¬ 
ing  inquiries  about  this  rabbit 
scheme.  Our  advice  is  the  same  as 
it  has  always  been:  avoid  all  buy¬ 
back  offers,  they  lead  to  nothing  but 
disappointment.  These  firms  are 
interested  in  making  sales,  not  in 
purchasing  ties,  bootees,  or  rabbits. 


Destroys  weeds  and  grasses  by  killing 
roots.  Successfully  and  widely  used  for 
over  25  years.  In  convenient  powder 
form  .  .  .  easy  to  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  as  a  spray. 


for  Selective  Weed  Control 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D:  Available  in  Amine 

and  Ester  forms.  Particularly  suited  for 
control  of  broadleaf  weeds  in  grass, 
corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 


ATLAS  ‘  ’A”;  Sodium  Arsenite  spray. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato 
digging.  Gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds.  Also  used  to  kill  waterj 
weeds  in  fish  ponds  and  lakes. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 


HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:  Top" 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content.  Your 
assurance  of  greater  safety  and  killing 
power. 

CUBOR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT:  Available  as  DDT 
50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25%  Liquid, 
DDT  5%  and  10%  Dusts. 


CHIPMAN  POTATO  DUST:  For  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  blight.  Combination  of 
DDT  and  a  microfine  neutral  copper, 
fungicide. 


CHIPMAN  TOMATO  DUST:  For 


control  of  insects  and  blight.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium  arsenate  and  microfine 
neutral  copper  fungicide. 


CHIPMAN  PARATHION  •  CHIPMAN  CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
COPPER  HYDRO  B0RD0  •  CHIPMAN  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 


. Many  other  Dusts  &  Sprays. 


f# 


I  HELPFUL  BOOKLETS  —Write 

•  today  for  Weed  Control 
Booklet  and  1952  Products 
Booklet ...  filled  with  information. 


CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 


PyiDMUM 

vnlr  IVIAnl 

DEPT.  8,, BOUND  BROOK,  N.  I. 

■; 

V  _  V 


AMAZING  COMFORT  — NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form- fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  uaed  as  after 
operation  support.  Mall  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be 
sure  to  give  both  size  and  aide  when  ordering.) 
We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 


Over  300,000  Satisfied  Users! 


10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious  —  ORDER  TODAY I 


PIPSR  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-5,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Coming  Livestock  Sales 

*May  3  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Grand  National,  Timonium,  Md. 

May  3  —  Hereford  Consignment 
Sale,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  5  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Meadow  Ridge  Farm,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

May  6  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Breeders,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

May  7  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Jersey  State,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 

May  7  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Edward  Wengest  Farm,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 

May  7  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Witch  wood  Farm,  North  Wales,  Pa. 

May  8  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
White  Hall  Farm,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

May  8  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Pebble  Hill  Farm,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

May  8  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Bred  Heifer  Classic,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

May  10  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

May  12  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Lillian  Pickett  Farm,  Canajoharie, 
New  York. 

May  15  —  Ayrshire  Production 
Sale,  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Club, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

May  15  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  112th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March 
1952  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.36  $.114 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op... 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.. 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

Lisle  Prod.  Co-op . . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.56 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.56 

Arkport  Dairies  . . . 4.56 

Cohocton  Creameries  . . .  4.56 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.56 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.56 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  . . . 

Dairymen’s  League  .. 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  anu  uwer  umer- 
and  chai:ges  vary.  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co- 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New 
York,  $4.56;  Buffalo,  $4.96;  Rochester,  $5.10. 
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State  Trooper  Examination 

A  competitive  examination  for 
State  Trooper  will  be  held  on  May 

20  at  Albany,  Binghamton,  Malone, 
Syracuse  and  White  Plains.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  U.  S.  citizens,  between 

21  and  40  years  of  age,  at  least  five 
±eet,  nine  inches  in  height,  free  from 
all  physical  defects,  physically  strong 
and  in  good  health. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  on 
blanks  obtained  from  the  Division 
ol  State  Police,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Adi 
applications  must  be  filed  with  the 
Division  not  later  than  May  10. 

Approximately  100  immediate  ap¬ 
pointments  will  be  made  from  this 
gioup  which  will  take  the  examin¬ 
ation  on  May  20. 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

WOM  °f  la  thl*  department  20o  per 

on  ’  Including  name  and  addresi.  eaeh  Uaar- 
...A  Pwable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
ea,  “Kure  live  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  o!  issne. 

si!h,L.iLeDartPent  18  for  1116  •ceommodatlon  of 
ttaiic«lbe/8'  but  no  dlaplay  advertising  or  adver- 
*.  c,om“ero1®1  nltur«  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


•  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
nimuh  *  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $160  per 
“onth,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
In/9  /Pelii8ncecl  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
■mc-.  Flemington.  N.  J. 

Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
bred  GyefnnfvZ )  Farms*  AusuBta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 

cook-generals,  waitresses,  maids,  house- 

Tiwi  ers*  couples,  all  types.  Farmers.  Barton 
_L_Pk>yment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

•  Strong,  willing  workers,  help  care  for  in- 
auas  in  convalescent  home.  40  minutes  from  N.  Y. 
.V-  peasant  surroundings.  $120  per  month  and  board. 

Snrino-  359’  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  or  telephone 
ognng  Valley  6-1582. 

for  light  housework;  one  who  pre- 
Pi  ‘s  J1111®  work  to  high  wages.  Albert  Koberlein, 
fines  Brook  jj.  V. 

^(srried  farmer  immediately.  Modern  house 
or  pi.  barn-  Leslie  Day,  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  Write 
:  ■‘•none  Franklin  Boro.  8^4865. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  kennel  work.  Experience  im¬ 
material  if  willing,  excellent  position  with  future 
for  right  person.  BOX  7906,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  middieaged;  general  work,  dairy  farm. 

State  age  and  wages.  R.  E.  Borgeson,  K.  F.  D.  2, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

WOMAN  fond  of  dogs  to  help  in  kennel.  One  who 
prefers  good  home,  Berlyd  P.  O.  Box  63,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  honest,  congenial, 
middieaged  couple,  no  children.  Man  to  assist  on 
poultry  farm.  Wife  to  do  housework,  no  cooking  or 
laundry.  New  separate  apartment  with  all  eoneni- 
ences.  References  required.  BOX  7905,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GOOD  cook  and  houseworker;  references.  Three 
adults  go  to  Florida  in  Winter.  Permanent.  Mrs, 
Fred  H.  Stout,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

HOUSEKEEPEli-Cook:  Refined  person  to  take  charge 

of  home  no  heavy  work.  Two  in  family;  husband 
ill  health;  country  life.  References  Write  P.  O.  Box 
61,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. 

KITCHEN  man;  Experienced,  young.  Convalescent 
home.  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  C.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  $120  per  month  and  board.  Write  Box  359, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  or  phone  Spring  Valley  6-1582. 

MARRIED  man:  Highly  mechanized  dairy  farm,  able 
handle  farm  machinery,  milking  machines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  new  living  quarters,  good  salary.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  information.  H.  Kleinman,  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 

CARPENTER:  Experienced.  Wages  and  board.  BOX 
7902  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  helper.  Board  and  $30  monthly.  BOX  7903, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

COOK-Limited  housekeeper:  Country  place;  bus; 

Family  and  three  adult  children.  Own  two  rooms 
and  bath;  $40  weekly.  Reply  Box  903,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

WANTED:  Girl  over  18  years  of  age  for  general 
housework.  Pleasant  disposition  and  willing.  Room 
and  board  in  a  good  hotel;  also  tips.  Write  to  Mrs. 
Emil  Lienau,  Hankins,  N.  Y.  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  salary. 

WOMEN,  28  to  55  for  cottage  work  in  school  for 
problem  girls.  Salary  $2616  with  anual  increases  to 
$3581.  Promotion  opportunities,  vacation,  sick  leave, 
liberal  pension  plan.  Good  health,  character  and 
ability  to  understand  children  required.  Write  or 
call  Inez  Patterson,  Superintendent,  N.  Y.  S.  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman  and  good  farmer, 
for  30  head  registered  and  grade  cattle  and 
general  farm  work.  Prefer  young,  married  man.  Good 
wages  and  3-bedroom  apartment.  Write  Dom  Amodeo, 
Crittenden  Rd.,  Alden,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  for  man,  in  exchange  for  light  work  around 
house  and  yard;  wages  if  willing  worker.  Write 
Conner,  Madison,  Connecticut. 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows.  Steady 
employment,  excellent  working  conditions  and  va¬ 
cation.  Boarding  house  for  single  and  furnished 
apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon, 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  1018. 

WOMAN  wanted  on  poultry  farm,  to  take  charge  of 
modern  equipped  house;  two  male  adults  only. 
BOX  7913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OFFER  attractive  3 -room  apartment  and  salary  on 
Hunterdon  County  farm  for  man  to  take  care  of 
lawn  and  odd  jobs.  Ample  time  for  outside  job. 
Space  available  for  workshop.  If  married,  wife  to 
clean  house  once  or  twice  weekly  at  extra  pay. 
References.  BOX  7914,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAINTENANCE  man  for  farm,  married,  modern 
house,  good  working  conditions.  Kurt  Muhlberg, 
Bay  Wood  Farm,  Forked  River,  N.  J. 

FARMER,  married,  stock  farm,  no  milking,  modern 
house,  good  salary.  Kurt  Muhlberg,  Bay  Wood 
Farm,  Forked  River  N.  J. 

REFINED  people  need  dependable,  reliable,  older 

handyman  on  country  place;  separate  apartment;  all 
conveniences.  BOX  7915,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  to  manage  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  65  miles  from  N.  Y.,  near  High¬ 
way  22.  Good  wages.  Modern  house.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  wage  requirements.  Tinsmanton 
Farms,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.  Telephone  164-J. 

COUPLE:  Country  home,  woman  for  cooking,  clean¬ 
ing;  man  gardening,  some  inside  work.  BOX 
7916,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  General  maintenance.  Wife  part  time 
tenico  private  owner  New  York  State.  Separate 
quarters,  newly  built  cottage.  State  salary,  reference. 
Permanent.  BOX  7930,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  or  boy  for  general  farm  work.  Eusner, 
Monticello,  New  York. 

SINGLE,  sober  dependable  man,  assist  on  poultry 
farm.  Good  board.  Give  age,  farm  experience, 
wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  4, 
Rockville,  Conn. 

DAIRY  farmer:  Married,  small  family,  sober  and 
reliable:  good  wages;  modern  house.  Green  Acre 
Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y.  HIcksville  3-0888. 

COOK!,  houseworker.  Fond  of  children.  All  modern 
equipment.  Beautiful  quarters.  Can  accommodate 
working  husband.  Car  available.  R.  Kalvin,  Wilton, 
Connecticut. 

COUPLE:  Country  house.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  Woman 
experienced  cook,  houseworker.  Man  experienced 
gardener,  handyman,  drive;  two  adults.  BOX  7924 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Telephone  Cl  6-0680. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman  need  em¬ 
ployment,  preferably  same  location.  Thoroughly 

experienced  dairy,  test  herd,  or  beef.  Handle  all 
equipment.  Both  draft-exempt,  lifetime  '  experience 
farming,  best  references.  Present  employer  selling  out 
reason  for  change.  Both  married,  small  family, 
adaptable  and  trustworthy.  W.  D.  Alexander,  C  M  B 
Stock  Ranch,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  handyman,  married;  prefer 
own  cottage.  Wife  help  out.  Good  references.  BOX: 
7925,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER:  College  man,  49,  physically  fit  de¬ 
sires  year  round  work,  children’s  camp  summer 
school,  summer  estate;  inland,  waterfront.  Relocate 
anywhere.  Experienced:  boat  care,  house  maintenance, 
grounds  keeping,  horticulture.  Modest  salary,  pre¬ 
ferring  job  permanence.  Industrious,  non-drinker,  con¬ 
genial.  Sterling  references.  BOX  7926,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TEACHER:  B.  S.  in  education  certified  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts  and  other  subjects.  Many  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  and  private  schools,  institutional 
work,  and  nature-study  summer  camps.  More  infor¬ 
mation  by  writing  BOX  7918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Work:  Single,  41,  white,  handy  with  ma¬ 

chinery,  tools;  like  animals;  can  drive;  keep  records; 
honest,  reliable,  don't  drink.  BOX  7917,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  wife  experienced,  farm  raised,  dairy- 

poultry,  caretaker;  age  48.  Alex  LaDue,  WalikiU, 
New  York. 

TRUSTWORTHY  elderly  couple,  active,  experienced 

poultry,  berry  vegetable  grower  man  also  book¬ 
keeper;  wife  housekeeper  want  position,  good  sur¬ 
roundings.  Confidential.  BOX  7919,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

BOY,  16,  helper.  Board  and  small  wages.  BOX  7901, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Widow,  refined  seeks  position  in 

gentleman’s  home.  References.  Mrs.  D.  R  Hauck 
Sterling,  N.  Y.  Care  S.  B.  McIntyre. 

SINGLE  middieaged  gardener,  poultry,  kennel  man- 
horses,  florist  and  greenhouse  work;  don’t  drink  or 
smoke.  BOX  7900,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Middieaged,  active,  intelligent,  responsi¬ 
ble,  experienced  farmer,  gardener,  caretaker.  Refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  7908  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER  with  references,  experienced,  desires  rural 
position.  BOX  7912,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  position  on  dairy  farm  as  working 

.  farm  manager.  Prefer  farm  just  beginning  or 
built  up.  Lifetime  experience  and  agricultural  school 
graduate.  BOX  7909,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PROTESTANT  lady,  middle  fourties,  desires  house¬ 
keeping  in  small  adult  family  or  care  for  aged 
patient.  BOX  120,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

MAN  36  farm  or  estate;  tractor  driver, 

etc.,  need  mothers  care  for  two  children,  good 
home,  salary  secondary.  What  have  you  ?  Mr.  Carlo 
Lanza,  15  Weyman  Ave,,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER  and  daughter  seeks  housework.  Experienced 
good  cook.  BOX  7907,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FOR  Sale:  34  acres  with  8-room  house,  alt  improve¬ 
ments.  New  hot  water  heat  with  oil  burner.  Barn, 
with  several  outbuildings.  On  macadam  road.  School 
bus  by  the  door;  10  miles  from  Newburgh,  three 
miles  from  Wallkill.  102  acre  dairy  farm  on  state 
road.  Barn  for  30  head ;  two  houses :  one  six  rooms, 
newly  decorated.  New  hot  water  oil  heat,  all  im¬ 
provements.  The  other  house  of  nine  rooms,  vacuum 
steam  oil  heat,  all  improvements;  10  miles  from 
Newburgh,  two  miles  from  Wallkill.  Bus  line. 
Clifford  Hotallng,  owner  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  1791  English  colonial  house.  Original 
construction.  Considerable  repairs  needed;  60  acres. 
State  highway.  Restoration  opportunity.  Priced  to 
sell.  BOX  7927,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

150  ACRES,  buildings,  trout  stream;  $23,000.  BOX 
978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

SARATOGA  County:  20  acres,  large  house,  tenant 
house  water,  power  mill,  pond,  creek,  woods:  20 
minutes  to  Schenectady,  Amsterdam,  West  Milton. 
Price  low,  W.  B.  Taylor,  R.  F.  D,  2,  Scotia,  N.  Y, 
BUILDING  lot  for  sale,  near  Owasco  Lake.  Quiet 
place  for  small  cottage.  Write  BOX  191,  Earlvllle, 
New  York. _ 

FLORIDA  home  seekers:  Will  exchange,  two  years 
old,  six  rooms,  bath,  beautifully  furnished  home, 
garage,  fruit,  fenced;  $10,500;  for  small  U.  S.  high¬ 
way  farm  well  stocked  and  equipped  (similar  value) 
in  New  York  or  New  England  States.,  No  postcards 
answered,  BOX  7929,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hardware  and  appliance  business  (with 
property)  all  new  stock,  modern  fixtures,  doing 
thriving  business,  in  town,  center  to  extensive  farm¬ 
ing  and  poultry  section.  Price  less  than  cost  of 
building.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Poor  health  reason 
for  selling  contact.  George  Collins,  Milton,  Dela- 
ware.  Phone  5565. _ 

116  ACRE  farm  with  12  milking  cows,  four  young 
stock.  Tractor  with  all  equipment.  Good  set  of 
buildings,  electricity,  fine  water.  Property  located 
on  gravel  road,  school  bus,  mail.  Must  be  sold, 
$10,000  takes  everything.  Down  deposit  $4,500.  Bal¬ 
ance  easy.  350  acre  farm  with  53  milking  cows,  13 
young  stock.  Fine  set  of  tools  which  includes  three 
tractors,  new  Holland  baler,  everything  to  operate 
with  ease.  Two  family  modern  dwelling,  oil  heat, 
two  baths.  Modern  barn  buildings,  two  silos,  water 
cups,  room  for  100  head.  Forced  sale:  everything 
goes  for  $60,000.  If  you  have  $30,000  to  pay  down 
we  can  finance  the  balance.  For  more  information, 
call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate 
Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  Spring  farm  catalogue. 
Free. _ _ 

48  ACRE  farm,  Chenango  County:  8-room  house, 
improvements,  barn,  two  brooder  houses  garage, 
shed,  needs  some  repairs.  BOX  7920,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ • 

FOR  Sale:  Furnished,  two  apartments,  5-6  room 
summer  house,  part  all  year  round,  city  gas, 
water,  low  taxes,  A-l  condition,  one-half  block  from 
beach;  $12,000;  information  write.  Ross  Holman, 
64  Quincy  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. _ 

BROILER  farm,  25,000  capacity,  central  heating; 

automatic  feeders  and  waterers.  BOX  7921,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

RANDOLPH,  VT.:  Seven  fertile  acres,  6-room  modern 
house,  interior  completely  rebuilt,  steel  cabinet 
kitchen,  3-piece  bathroom;  large  barn,  improved 
pasture,  berries,  etc.  Excellent  water  supply;  $6,000. 
BOX  7922,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  room  bungalow,  four  years  old; 

fireplace,  all  improvements,  one  acre  land.  G. 
Schildknecht,  R.  F.  D,  1,  Swan  Lake  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Profitable  poultry  farm,  16  acres,  nice 
location,  nice  buildings;  very  reasonable;  owner 
wishes  to  retire;  will  give  time  to  pay.  10,000 
pullets  for  meat  are  on  place  how;  room  for  3,000 
layers.  Price  $13,500.  Write  James  V.  Speziale,  R.  3, 
Millville,  N.  J.  Telephone  570-R-3. 

FARMS :  Country  homes  all  kinds ;  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Green- 
wich,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free.  Big  new  edition. 

Over  1,000  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine  to 
Florida.  West’s  5-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

FOR  sale  or  trade:  Beer  garden  and  dance  hall, 

fully  licensed. .  Boarding  house  and  farm,  pond. 
Total  $45,000.  Will  take  small  down  payment  or 

trade  for  secluded  farm.  Innisfail  Inn,  Route  22, 
Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  12-room,  nicely  located  country  home  in 

Ulster  County;  around  four  acres.  Nice  land, 
fruit  trees,  hen  house,  artesian  well;  $7,500.  BOX 
7904,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOUR-Bedroom  home  located  just  past  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  hard  surfaced  road.  Down 
stairs  has  large  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
pantry  and  bath.  Enclosed  front  porch.  Small  back 

porch  with  kitchen  entrance.  Also  on  2  Vi  acre 
property  is  garage  and  chicken  coop.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  country 
living  and  low  taxes.  Inquire  of  Charles  M.  Francisco, 
telephone  Liberty  20,  Liberty,  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  to  rent  farm.  New  York  State.  Single 

(60  yrs.)  100-150  acres.  Oivner  may  stay.  Write  to 
Steve  Cvarak,  P.  O,  Box  61,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

TWO  family  home  or  ideal  for  doctor.  Mrs.  Jessie 

A.  DeMott,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. _ 

40  ACRES,  main  road,  seven  rooms,  bath  etc. ; 

suitable  sheep  or  poultry;  $5,000,  Aarons,  R.  D.  1, 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Operating  dairy  in  the  sunny  South  con¬ 

sisting  of  380  acres,  300  acres  under  cultivation: 
balance  in  young  growing  pine  timber,  new  6- room 
modern  dwelling  with  all  conveniences,  milking 
parlor,  sleeping  barn,  two  tenant  houses  with  70 
head  high  grade  Holstein  cattle,  all  farm  equipment 
and  milking  equipment.  Price  $75,000.  We  have 
other  good  farms  for  sale  in  the  sunny  South. 
Bradham  Realty  Company,  Inc.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Main 
St.,  P.  O.  BOX  430.  Phone  48  Sumter,  South 
Carolina. 

WANTED  to  rent:  Two  adults  want  year  around 

apartment  four  or  five  rooms,  small  village,  northern 
New  York,  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  BOX  7910, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  nicely  located,  hard  road,  electric, 
school  bus.  immediate  possession,  $8,900.  Two 
acres  with  dwelling  $750.  Alvord  Claus  Dolgeville, 
New  York. 


100  ACRE  main  road  sheep  and  cash  crop  farm, 
20  acres  Birdsfoot  seeding,  some  crops  in.  All 
tractor  land.  Good  house,  modern  bath  room:  two 
barns,  good  condition.  Stock  available.  Price  $8,250, 
less  one-half  down.  Owner  H.  Lent,  Watkins  Glen, 
New  York. 


48  GOOD  acres.  House  seven  rooms  with  bath,  steam 
heat.  Barn  has  15  stanchions,  drinking  buckets, 
concrete  basement,  new  milk  house,  4.-ean  eooler, 
chicken  house,  garage.  All  buildings  in  A-l  shape. 
Fine  location  on  macadam.  Second  farm  out  of  nice 
prosperous  village.  All  for  $12,000,  terms.  Parker’s 
Farm  Agency,  Greene,  New  York. 


202  ACRES,  stock  and  equipment:  First  class  dairy 
farm  on  blacktop  highway,  south  of  Elmira.  17 
head  cattle,  John  Deere  tractor,  all  tools  and 
equipment  included;  remodeled  homo,  A-l  condition, 
eight  rooms,  bath,  utilities,  gorgeous  view;  modern 
6-year-old  cemented  barn  36x100  with  32  stanchions: 
silo;  poultry  house;  garage:  other  buildings:  202 
acres  125  tillable,  watered  pasture,  300  sugar  maples; 
private  stream;  50  fruit  trees;  aged  owner  sacrificing. 
Exclusive!  No.  It-5644.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C.  D 
Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


30  ACRE  orchard  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake  Cham* * 
plain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully  equipped; 
sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house,  sizing  machine,  con¬ 
veyors,  etc.  10,000  to  12,000  bushel  annual  production. 
Write:  Albert  Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. _ 

50  ACRES  on  state  highway.  10-room  house,  running 

water,  electricity.  Barn,  concrete  floor,  15  stan¬ 
chions;  tool  bam;  $5,500.  160  acres  on  state  high¬ 

way;  70  acres  tractor  tillage;  house  of  10  rooms, 
bath,  central  heat;  large  barn,  ’A’  stable,  30  ties, 
buckets,  two  silos,  milk  house  and  electric  cooler, 
young  stock  barn,  other  buildings;  20  cows,  team, 
tractor,  tools,  hay;  $20,000;  one-third  cash.  200 
acres,  all  gently  sloping;  80  acres  tractor  tillage, 
woodlot  with  timber;  house  eight  rooms,  bath,  furnace; 
good  barn,  grade  A  stable,  28  ties,  two  silos,  milk 
house  and  electric  cooler;  gravel  road,  mail  route, 
school  bus;  $13,000;  terms.  Three  poultry  farms,  all 
well  located  on  Improved  roads.  All  have  good  build- 
mgs  and  are  fully  equipped  for  laying  bens.  Ca¬ 
pacities  2,000  to  3,000  layers.  Acreages  three  to  130. 
Priced  $9,500  to  $14,500.  250  acres  one  mile  from 

macadam;  80  acres  tillage.  Dwelling  10  rooms,  bath, 
electricity.  Good  barn  40  by  100  feet,  grade  ‘A’ 

stabie,  44  ties,  buckets,  milk  house  and  electric 
cooler;  $7,500.  Seth  T.  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. _ 

160  ACRE  farm,  good  6-room  house,  utilities,  dairy 

barn,  28  stanchions,  on  macadam  road,  between 
Binghamton  N.  Y.  and  Montrose  Pa.,  $6,700,  terms. 
W.  W.  Werts,  P.  Q,  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  store,  gas  station.  New  York  Route  7, 

Broome  County,  good  8-room  house,  23  acres 
fertile  land,  barn,  present  owner  retiring,  $12,000 
includes  real  estate,  stock  and  fixtures.  W  W 
Werts,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

1^8  ACRE  choice  stocked  dairy  farm  on  Route  7, 
Chenango  County,  near  Alton,  New  York;  50  acres 
rich  river  flats,  attractive  early  American  style  home, 
modern  drive-through  bam,  55  head  livestock,  com¬ 
plete  line  of  tractor  equipment,  for  compiete  de- 
taiis,  W.  W.  Werts,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. _ 

POULTRY-Dairy-Fruit:  32  acres,  6-room  house, 

bath,  A-l  condition.  Bargain,  $14,850,  terms.  Mans 
others.  E.  M.  Harde.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

CHESAPEAKE  Bay  country.  Catalog,  farms,  homes. 

businesses,  near  fine  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Mailed  free!  Montgomery  Realty,  Box  171.  Dover. 
Delaware. _ 

FOR  Rent;  164  acres  excellent  pasture  land.  Water 
always  plentiful.  Also  other  farm  land  for  rent. 
Good  location  in  Columbia  County,  New  York.  Phono 
Louis  Godfroy,  Lebanon  Springs  51-F-21. 

$2,500  UP:  Farms,  country  homes.  Free  list  N  W 
Cline,  Broadway,  Saratoga,  New  York. 


fOT  Bale  ln  western  Pennsylania.  Write  John 
Ualskey,  Box  79,  Rt.  1,  Clarks  Mills,  Pa. 

1,000  ACRE  farm  In  Delaware  County  suitable  foi 
dairy,  beef  cattle,  or  dude  ranch.  Two  miles  from 

village.  Large,  modern  ranch  house  in  addition  to 

manager’s  house,  two  large  barns,  machine  shop 

blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill,  and  usual  chicken  coops 
pens,  sheds,  silos  and  grain  sheds.  400  acres  good 

timber.  Abundance  of  water.  Fields  all  in  cultivation. 
This  is  a  going  farm  with  fuU  line  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  100  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Farm  will  be  sold 
with  or  without  equipment  and  cattle.  Present 

manager  is  available  to  new  owner.  BOX  7723,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R  1 
Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  Interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6-  5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup.  12-  one 

9uart  or  24  one  pound  bottles  $14,  express  collect. 
Whitney  Homestead.  Susquehanna,  Penna. 

CLOVER  and  amber  sixtys  $8.00  and  $6.00  not  pre¬ 
paid.  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

READY  to  ship:  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and  good  eating. 
Bushels:  Oranges  $4.75.  Mixed  $4.65.  Grapefruit 

$4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All  fruit  tree  ripened. 
Express  prepaid.  Add  50  cents  for  western  zone. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  In  business  over  40  years. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE-Kipened  Valencia  oranges  and  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit.  No  color  added.  From  grovo  direct  to  you. 
Express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One 
bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham 

Groves.  Largo,  Florida.  _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A  and  fancy: 

$5.00  per  gallon;  $2.75  %  gallon:  $1.50  quart. 
Maple  sugar  $4.50  five  pounds:  $1.25  pound.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Roscoe  Deming,  Enosburg  Falls. 
Vermont. _  * 

HEALTHFUL  Oranges  $4.95  bushel.  Prepaid. 

James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

BOOKING  orders  now  for  the  new  crop  of  ’ ’North 

.  Country”  clover  honey.  Write  for  prices  and  ship- 
lng  dates.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries. 
Lisbon,  N.  Y.  > _ 

HONEY:  North  Country  clover!  Crystal  clear.  Three 
pound  tin  $1.25,  postpaid.  Maple  honey  cream,  a 
new  and  exclusive  taste  treat.  One  pound  $1.00.  Five 
pounds  $4.00,  postpaid.  Thousand  Islands  Apiaries, 
Clayton  New  York. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y^ 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential, _ 

VACATION  at  Valley  View  Farm.  Adults  and 

children.  Swimming,  trout  fishing,  hunting  in  sea¬ 
son.  Pleasant  quiet  surroundings.  Good  home  cooked 
and  baked  food.  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  Neath,  Bradford 
County,  Penna.  _  /• 

BOARD  and  room  in  exchange  for  light  outside 

work  on  acre  of  ground  to  single  man  with  pension. 
Good  home  assured  to  reliable,  sober  man.  References 
BOX  21,  St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 

NICE  accommodations  for  six  guests,  reservations 
only;  children  accepted.  Private  beach.  BOX  7311, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  brOok  river,  cows,  hens;  board  $21;  room 
for  housekeeping-.  Woodland  Farm,  Lancaster,  New 
Hampshire. 


WRITER,  wife,  seek  room  on  farm,  July 

August;  near  bathing,  kitchen  privileges, 
price.  BOX  7923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


and 

State 


FARM:  Eight  miles  from  Hancock;  all  conveniences. 

Mrs.  Waiter  Sprague,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally,  near  New 
York  City.  State  details.  BOX  7816,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDERS:  Home  cooking,  Pennsylvania.  Swim¬ 

ming.  Adults  and  children.  Rates  reasonable.  BOX 
7928,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 

gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00; 

three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Connor  Apiaries, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

CIDER  Press :  56  x  56  inches,  hydraulic.  Good 

condition.  Trexler  Orchards,  Route  1,  Orefield, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  Case  wire  pickup  baler;  excellent 

condition.  Sievers  Brothers,  R.  D.  2,  Thayer  Road 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _ 

AMERICAN  or  foreign  car  1932  or  earlier  model 

or  fine  Cadillac  motor.  Premium  price.  Whitlock 
Farm,  Bethany,  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  A  green  crop  hay  loader  or  field  forager 

motor  driven,  in  good  condition.  Farm  near 
Canadian  border.  F.  L.  Brister,  45  Park  Street. 
Tenafly  New  Jersey. 


MS 

NS 


Hitch  point  of  RX  Plow  is  at  front  of  tractor  for  better 
balance.  Strong  spring  action  keeps  plow  at  exact 
depth  for  which  it  is  set. 


Single  or  triple-gang,  loose-sprocket,  and  plain- 
wheel  pulverizers  build  fine  beds  faster,  at 
lower  cost. 


RC  Hi-Clearance  Cultivator  features  parallel  lift  gangs 
and  spacing  of  sweeps.  BF  works  right  up  to  row  end& 


Here’s  the  tractor  built  to  out-pull,  out-plow, 
out-perform  anything  you’ve  ever  seen  in  its 
power  class.  It’s  the  Hi-Torque  MM  Avery 
Model  BF — a  power-packed  2-plow,  2-row  trac¬ 
tor  that  costs  you  less  to  buy — less  to  use. 

WHY  THE  BF  IS  THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
2-PLOW,  2-ROW  UNIVERSAL  TYPE  TRACTOR 

It’s  powered  by  the  new  MM  Avery  Hi-Torque 
engine.  “Hi-Torque”  means  more  “ twisting ” 
force,  more  “ lugging ”  power.  Patented  high- 
compression  cylinder  head,  specially  heated  and 
shaped  manifolds,  and  “fixed-jet”  carburetion 
give  you  more  GO  at  any  speed  .  .  on  LESS 

fuel.  Just  think  how  this  extra  power  will  save 
you  money  and  boost  your  profits  this  year,  and 
for  years  to  come. 

3  BF  STYLES  .  .  .  LIKE  OWNING  3  TRACTORS 

You  get  the  utility  of  three  front-end  styles 
when  you  own  a  BF.  The  BF  Tractor  may 


easily  be  converted  to  any  other  style  at  small 
cost  .  .  .  like  owning  an  extra  tractor  for  special 
jobs.  Buy  the  BFD,  dual  front  wheels;  the  BFS, 
single  front  wheel,  or  the  BFW,  telescoping  front 
end.  Future  conversion  is  low-cost  and  simple. 

THESE  ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES 
MAKE  THE  BF  AN  EVEN  BETTER  BUY 

A  complete  line  of  Tru-Draft  BF  tools  is  avail¬ 
able  to  give  you  a  perfect  tractor-tool  com¬ 
bination.  Hydraulic  Uni-Matic  Power  provides 
finger-tip  control  of  mounted  and  pull-behind 
implements.  Comfortable  Flote-Ride  seat,  con¬ 
veniently  grouped  controls,  rugged  construction, 
high  crop  clearance,  close  hitching  for  easier 
turning  and  shorter  headlands  .  .  .  just  a  few  of 
the  extra  advantages  you  get  when  you  own  a  BF. 

See  your  MM  or  MM  Avery  dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Discover  how  much  tractor  you  can  get  at  the 
BF’s  big  value  price! 


Belter,  faster  mowing  is  assured  with  the  BF  and 
MM  Avery  Tru-Draft  Mower  Exclusive  Miracle 
Mowing  action  prevents  cutter  bar  from  "riding  up.” 


Tru-Draft  mounting  allows  RX  Plow  to  float  up  or 
down  but  prevents  it  from  swinging  from  side  to 
side.  Bottoms  are  leveled  by  handy  turn  buckle. 


Rake.  Makes  compact  windrows  that 
can't  scatter  because  loose  ends  are 
rolled  in. 


Harvesting  costs  are  cut  with  the  BF  Tractor  and 
MM  Harvestor  69  .  .  .  both  built  to  give  you 
superior  performance. 
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Success  with  Guernseys 

faith  in  the  land ,  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work ,  have  paid  off  for  the  Jordans 


By  HAYDN  S.  PEARSON 


Introducing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Jordan  of 
Kadochadee  Farm  in  Concord,  N.  H. 


ADOCHADEE  Farm  may  sound 
like  one  of  those  flossy,  spit- 
and-polish  show  places  where 
a  millionaire  walks  out  after 
a  nine  o’clock  breakfast  to 
enjoy  his  broad  acres.  Not  that 
there’s  anything  against  this.  I  wish  more 
millionaires  would  use  their  money  to  breed 
better  cows,  poultry  and  strawberries.  . 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Jordan  of 
Kadochadee  Farm,  Concord,  N.  H.,  have  come 
up  the  hard  way.  They  have  an  every-day 
working  Guernsey  herd,  with  income  split 
between  the  sale  of  550  quarts  a  day  of 
Guernsey  milk  and  the  sale  of  breeding  stock 
from  the  95-animal  herd.  Theirs  is  the  kind 
of  story  that  tells  you  there  is  still  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  the  farms  of  the  Northeast.  It  is 
a  story  based  on  hard  work,  faith  and  the 
willingness  to  dig  in  a  little  harder  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 

Bill  Sr.  was  born  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  in  1891. 
He  went  through  high  school,  attended  college 
for  a  brief  spell  and  then  took  off  to  see  the 
country.  For  a  while  he  worked  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  School  in  Kansas 
City.  His  health  broke  and  he  took  a  job  on 
a  farm.  In  Kansas  he  met  the  charming, 
vivacious  lady  who  is  Mrs.  Jordan.  They  were 
married  in  1914  and  came  back  East.  He 
worked  his  mother’s  farm  in  Warner  and 
later  rented  a  farm  which  his  mother  owned 
in  nearby  Sutton.  It  was  while  in  Sutton  that 
he  became  interested  in  Guernseys.  This 
Sutton  farm,  incidentally,  had  been  in  his 
mother’s  family  since  Sutton  was  incorpo¬ 
rated.  At  first  he  had  grade  Guernseys.  By 
1927  he  had  a  dozen  good  grades  and  had 
decided  that  purebred  Guernsey  breeding 
would  be  his  life  work. 

Bill  Jordan  leaned  back  in  the  chair  of 
the  comfortable  living  room  and  laughed. 
“We  had  exactly  $100  to  put  down  on  this 
place  here  in  Concord,”  he  said. 

Today  Kadochadee  Farm  is  well  known  in 
Guernsey  circles.  The  original  farm  which  the 
Jordans  bought  in  1927  had  170  acres,  of 
which  55  were  tillable.  In  1948  the  Jordans 
bought  another  farm  of  164  acres  in  the  river 
valley  a  couple  of  miles  away.  It  is  intervale 
land,  fertile  and  well  watered.  In  addition, 
for  some  years  Bill  has  rented  another  150 
acres. 

The  big  spacious  buildings  have  been  re¬ 
modelled,  although  there  is  still  work  to  do. 
The  barn  is  light  and  airy.  Bill  did  all  the 
work  himself  in  putting  in  the  pasteurizing 
plant.  The  Jordans  have  been  blessed  with 
four  children.  Dorothy  is  the  oldest,  and  her 
husband,  Charlie  King,  runs  the  retail  milk 
route.  Bill  Jordan,  Jr.  and  Arden  both  work 
on  the  farm.  Bernard  is  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

“What’s  your  favorite  pasture  grass  mix¬ 
ture?”  I  asked. 

We  had  been  discussing  grassland  farming 
and  the  problems  of  keeping  costs  down.  “It 
all  depends  on  the  soil  and  location”  Bill  said. 
“In  general,  I  think  ladino,  brome  and  timothy 
are  good.  I  like  alfalfa  for  hay,  but  as  most 
northeastern  farmers  know,  there  are  many 
places  where  alfalfa  winter  kills.  All  the 
milking  herd  is  kept  on  improved  pasture 
throughout  the  season,  and  within  a  year  or 


two  I  hope  to  have  improved  pasture  for  the 
young  stock.  Some  farmers  in  this  area  have 
used  alfalfa  and  timothy  together.” 

“Any  trouble  with  ladino  winter-killing?” 

“Not  much.  Seems  to  work  out  O.  K  in  good 
soil.” 

The  Jordans  use  both  corn  and  grass  for 
silage,  and  fill  a  silo  with  each.  “Grass  silage 
is  good,”  Bill  said,  “and  it  means  you  can 
save  grass  when  it’s  wet.  But  brother,  the 
smell  of  grass  silage  is  enough  to  take  your 
hair  off,  if  you  have  some  left.  However,  I 
use  both  corn  and  grass;  I’m  sold  on  silage 
for  winter  feed.” 

“How  about  this  new  idea  from  Professor 
Petersen  of  Minnesota  who  says  you  can  make 
milk  or  beef  on  just  good  pasture  and  good 
hay.” 

“Well,  I  was  at  the  meeting  in  Durham 
when  the  Professor  gave  his  now  famous 
speech,  and  I’ll  say  right  off,  that  the  idea 
made  a  tremendous  hit.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  if  you’re  going  to  make  milk  without 
grain,  or  grow  young  stock  without  grain  or 
silage,  then  you  must  have  Grade  A  hay  and 
Grade  A  pasture.  Furthermore,  you  must  have 
pasture  land  enough  so  you  can  rotate  your 
milkers  and  the  young  stock  frequently. 
Apparently  the  crux  of  Professor  Petersen’s 
plan  is  young  grass,  both  for  pasture  and  for 
hay.  If  the  grass  is  young  enough,  there  is 
very  little  lignum.  Young  grass  for  hay  and 
pasture  also  means  more  protein. 

“If  we  can  make  this  plan  work,  it  is  the 
biggest  thing  that  has  hit  dairy  farmers  since 
artificial  insemination.  Perhaps  it  is  even 
bigger,  for  the  one  thing  that  cuts  profits  in 
dairying  is  the  grain  bill.  However,  there 
are  some  problems  involved  for  the  general 
farmer.  He  must  have  land  enough  for 
pasture  and  hay.  Some  years  when  it's  rainy, 
as  it  was  last  Summer,  a  man  has  a  tough 
time  curing  the  hay.  Maybe  this  can  be 
handled  by  blowers  and  ventilators  in  the 
mows.  Perhaps  we  will  learn  how  to  dry- 
chop  hay.  There  is  one  point  you  can  empha¬ 
size  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  A  man  has  to  keep 


up  to  date.  It  is  pointless  to  sit  back  and  rail 
at  things.  This  idea  of  all  grass  and  all 
pasture  dairying  may  be  a  big  thing,  but  we 
will  have  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  hay 
irrespective  of  the  weather.  Until  that  time 
comes,  I’ll  stick  with  corn  and  grass  silage.” 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  50  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  the  sleek  young  stock  and  plump, 
thrifty  calves.  Bill  Jordan  has  followed  a 
definite  plan  in  his  breeding.  His  blood  lines 
have  been  built  around  an  outstanding  brood 
matron,  Bradford  Uranium.  To  the  Uranium 
line,  Bill  has  added  blood  of  the  Cone  family. 
The  result  has  been  a  long-lived  strain,  good 
sized,  with  well-placed  udders  and  good- 
sized  teats. 

As  the  Jordans  have  fought  and  worked 
their  way  to  success,  they  have  done  their 
full  share  of  civic  work.  Mrs,  Jordan  has  been 
a  4-H  Club  leader  for  15  years.  She  has 
worked  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Concord,  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  Guernsey  Breeders. 

Bill  has  held  a  dozen  and  one  offices  in 
various  farm  organizations  and  in  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeder’s  Association.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Merkimac  Farmer’s  Exchange  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  He  is  known  through  the  East  for 
his  outstanding  work  as  first  president  of 
the  Concord  Breeding  Ring.  ^ 

“Can  a  young  fellow  today  make  a  go  of 
it  in  dairying?”  I  asked. 

Bill  Jordan  smiled.  So  did  Mrs.  Jordan.  “If 
a  young  couple  have  what  it  takes,  there’s 
just  as  much  opportunity  today  as  there  was 
in  1925  or  1900.  It  depends  on  the  man  —  and 
on  the  woman.  A  man’s  greatest  help  is  a  wife 
who  is  willing  to  do  her  share.  I’ve  been 
blessed  beyond  most. 

“Opportunity  is  still  here.  New  ideas  keep 
coming  along  and  young  folks  are  more  will¬ 
ing  than  older  persons  to  try  them  out.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  hard  work;  you  can’t  be  a  cattle  man 
and  lie  abed  until  7:00  a.  m.!  I  notice  that  the 
men  and  women  who  do  things  in  this  world 
don’t  go  by  an  8-hour  day  and  5-day  week.” 


The  Jordans  believe  that  long  life ,  high  production,  and  ruggedness  are  essentials  for  a  profitable 
dairy  cow.  William  Jordan  and  son  William,  Jr.  are  shown  with  one  of  their  good  Guernsey  matrons 
that  meets  these  qualifications;  she  is  a  member  of  their  noted  cow  family,  Bradford  Uranium • 
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1.  Feed  and  Water 

2.  Sun  and  Exercise 

3.  Adequate  Space 

4.  Clean  Quarters 

_  By 

WALTER  S.  CHAIN  SLER 

PRACTICE  all  too  common 
among  farm  poultry  raisers 
is  that  of  letting  the  pullets 
just  grow  up,  or  die,  after 
the  first  few  weeks  of  brood¬ 
ing.  Young  chicks  are  such 
dainty,  fluffy  little  creatures  that  no  one 
would  wittingly  neglect  the  sort  of  manage¬ 
ment  necessary  to  their  wellbeing.  But,  after 
they  have  attained  some  growth  and  lost  a 
part  of  that  early  winning  attractiveness,  it 
is  easy  to  become  lax  in  the  care  given  them, 
and  so  natural  to  feel  that  there  is  no  further 
necessity  for  such  tender  and  exact  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  then  more  apt  to  neglect  them, 
or  fail  to  give  the  strict  attention  that  we  did 
when  they  were  younger.  We  may  feel  that 
they  are  more  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
that  they  are  better  equipped  to  adjust  their 
lives  to  the  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  their  development.  So  we  separate 
them  from  the  cockerels  and  let  them  grow 
up  with  only  a  modicum  of  care. 

That  this  is  a  sad  mistake  is  verified  by  the 
high  mortality  rate  among  growing  pullets 
from  the  time  when  they  are  a  few  weeks  old 
until  they  have  been  placed  in  the  laying 
house  at,  or  near,  maturity.  Pullets  need  the 
same  scrupulous  care  as  they  did  when  they 
were  chicks.  Any  laxity  in  flock  management 
at  any  time  with  growing  birds  will  show  up 
in  the  adults.  Likewise,  much  of  the  unpro¬ 
ductivity  of  laying  flocks,  as  well  as  no  little 
of  the  susceptibility  to  disease,  is  no  doubt 
directly  traceable  to  improper  flock  manage¬ 
ment  during  the  latter  months  of  pullet 
growth. 

Feed,  Water  and  Warmth 

We  are  very  careful  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  brooding  to  see  that  the  baby  chicks 
get  the  right  amount  of  good  feed  and  water, 
warmth  and  sunlight.  Anxiously  we  potter 
with  them,  changing  litter,  noting  tempera¬ 
ture  variations,  testing  ventilation.  Not  a  thing 
is  left  undone  that  will  in  any  way  affect  the 
welfare  of  those  precious  fluffy  little  bundles 
of  animation.  But  what  about  them  at  10 
weeks  —  or  15  weeks  —  or  20?  Have  we  “let 
up”  any  in  our  flock  management?  Do  we  still 
feel  that  intense  interest,  that  constant  early 
urge?  Perhaps  some  of  us  may  still  thrill  at 
the  sight  of  them  busy  at  the  feed  hoppers; 
but  many  do  not.  With  too  many  of  us,  there 
is  a  “let  down”  of  enthusiasm.  This  results  in 
laxity  in  flock  management  which,  in  turn, 
causes  high  pullet  mortality;  and  it  all  ends 
with  a  fine  flock  of  potential  layers  going  into 
very  ordinary  egg  production,  or  maybe  even 
ending  up  in  the  poultry  market. 

The  Better  the  Feed,  the  Better  the  Bird 

Just  as  good  feed  and  pure  water  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  proper  growth  and  development  of 
the  baby  chicks,  so  are  these  same  elements 
°f  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  pullets.  Any  attempt  to  substitute  inferior 
or  unsuitable  feeds,  or  to  supply  impure  or 
insufficient  water,  will  spell  disaster  very 
quickly.  A  good  well  balanced  growing  mash 
should  be  kept  before  the  pullets  at  all  times. 


Supplement  this  with  green  feeds  and  a  twice- 
daily  grain  ration;  and  your  feeding  problem 
is  pretty  well  solved.  Well  filled  fountains  of 
pure,  cool  water  readily  accessible  at  all 
times  are  of  greatest  importance,  since  about 
one-third  of  a  pint  of  water  is  required  every 
day  for  a  full-grown  laying  pullet.  Regularity 
in  grain  feeding  and  in  filling  water  fountains 
and  feed  hoppers  systematizes  routine  work 
and  saves  both  time  and  worry. 

Grain  feeds  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
pullet  ration,  as  are  also  greater  quantities  of 
green  feeds.  While  the  character  of  the  ration 
changes  some  with  the  growth  of  the  birds, 
the  same  balanced  nutritive  elements  should 
remain.  However,  the  development  of  the 
pullet's  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
make  it  possible  now  to  feed  a  coarser,  less 
concentrated  diet.  Although  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements  —  the  need  for  certain  body¬ 
building  elements-  —  also  have  changed 
slightly',  a  radical  revision  of  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  ration  need  be  of  no  great  con¬ 
cern.  What  was  good  for  chick  growth  will 
be  found  equally  good  for  pullet  growth,  if 
the  various  elements  are  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  correctly  incorporated  in  a  ration 
suited  to  growing  pullets. 

Need  for  Proteins  and  Minerals 

A  high-protein  feed  of  some  kind  should  be 
a  part  of  the  ration  of  growing  pullets.  This 
may  be  in  the  form  of  fish  meal  or  meat  scrap; 
or  it  may  be  skimmilk  or  buttermilk.  Skim- 
milk  is  usually  a  convenient  feed  for  use  in 
the  ration  of  farm  poultry  flocks,  since  it  is 
commonly  available  on  most  farms  or  may 
be  purchased  reasonably  or  conveniently 
nearby.  It  is  of  special  value  in  building 
muscles  and  bones  in  growing  pullets.  Milk 
is  also  readily  digested  by  the  fowls,  has  a 
decided  tonic  value,  and  is  a  good  appetizer 
and  conditioner.  Its  feeding  value  is  greatest 
when  it  is  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular 
grain  and  mash  ration.  Both  skimmilk  and 
concentrated  buttermilk  make  excellent  feeds. 

The  feeds  for  growing  pullets  should  also 
be  high  in  mineral  matter.  Pullers  need 
minerals  for  building  bones  and  stimulating 
the  growth  of  feathers.  These  are  usually  best 
supplied  in  crushed  oyster  shells,  high-grade 
limestone,  and  steamed  bone  meal.  Crushed 
oyster  shells  and  limestone  are  good  sources 
of  calcium,  while  steamed  bone  meal  furnishes 
the  fowl  both  lime  and  phosphorus.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  feed  supplements,  growing 
pullets  need  grit  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  their  ration.  This  may  be 
provided  by  filling  small  hoppers  with  tiny 
sharp  gravel  or  with  one  of  the  various  brands 
of  grit  found  on  the  market. 


Housing  and  Sanitation 

Housing  is  something  to  be  watched  rather 
closely  when  the  pullets  begin  to  attain  some 
size.  When  confined,  they  should  have  at  least 
three-fourths  of  a  square  foot  of  floor  space 
at  the  start,  which  should  be  increased  to  four 
square  feet  at  maturity.  But,  when  at  all 
possible,  it  is  best  to  let  the  pullets  out  on 
range  a  part  of  the  time  each  day  after  they 
are  several  weeks  old.  Not  only  does  this  en¬ 
able  them  to  get  a  good  part  of  the  essential 
green  feed,  but  it  also  gives  them  the  neces¬ 
sary  sunlight  and  exercise  for  rugged  health 
and  best  development.  Roosting  rooms  or 
range  shelters  provided  with  roosts  are  very 
convenient,  especially  when  they  have  plenty 
of  floor  and  roosting  space.  It  is  wise,  too,  to 
see  that  the  pullets  are  confined  at  night,  for 
protection  from  inclement  weather,  sudden 
temperature  changes,  and  other  dangers;  also 
because  the  flock  may  be  more  conveniently 
examined  day  by  day. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing 
about  failure  in  the  raising  of  young  pullets 
is  the  lack  of  sanitation.  Feed  hoppers  and 
water  fountains  are  too  often  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  contaminated  and  filthy;  the  changing 
of  floor  litter  is  undertaken  at  intervals  all 
too  infrequently;  lice  and  mites  are  not  kept 
under  proper  control;  roosts  are  not  often 
cleaned;  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  fowls  are 
left  too  often  to  chance;  and  the  poorest  flock 
management  imaginable  is  too  frequently 
practiced.  Thrifty,  healthy  pullets  with  great 
egg-productive  proclivities  are  not  the  result 
of  any  such  haphazard  methods. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  shovel,  fork  and 
broom  about  the  chicken  house.  Clean  and 
scald  feed  hoppers  and  drinking  fountains 
often.  Spray  the  roosts  and  the  interior  of 
the  chicken  house  at  frequent  intervals  with 
used  motor  oil  to  control  mites,  and  use  a  good 
roost  paint  for  the  eradication  of  lice.  Keep 
the  floor  litter  clean  and  dry,  and  see  that 
the  accumulation  of  droppings  under  the 
roosts  is  removed  each  morning.  Expand  feed¬ 
ing  and  roosting  space  as  needed,  and  keep  an 
eye  on  the  floor  space  in  relation  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  the  pullets  you  are  growing. 
Work  quietly  among  the  fowls,  without  un¬ 
duly  exciting  them,  keeping  close  watch  each 
day  for  signs  of  disease.  You  then  need  not 
worry  a  great  deal  about  your  method  of 
management. 

In  any  case,  why  let  disinterest,  lax 
management  and  neglect  rob  you  of  a  profit¬ 
able  flock  of  young  pullets?  You  started  them 
right  as  baby  chicks;  why  not  continue  giving 
them  the  attention  they  deserve  as  you  push 
them  on  to  maturity?  It  pays. 
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Now,  with  versatile  Du  Pont  "NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound,  you 
can  do  new  things  with  nitrogen  to  give  you  better  crop  growth  and 
vigor  .  .  .  better  yield  and  quality.  Get  these  results  with  less  work, 
less  equipment  .  .  .  add  "NuGreen”  to  your  pest-control  sprays  or 
irrigation  water. 

Now,  with  "NuGreen,”  the  growing  season  is  the  fertilizing  sea¬ 
son.  Now  you  can  get  quick  response,  and  feed  your  crops  exactly 
when  they  need  nitrogen! 

FOLIAGE  SPRAYS:  Several  years’  results  show  that  the  best  way  to 
feed  nitrogen  to  some  crops  is  through  the  leaves  by  using  "NuGreen” 
in  water  as  foliage  spray  or  by  including  "NuGreen”  in  pest-control 
sprays.  Apples,  for  example,  can  be  fed  all  the  nitrogen  they  need  by 
this  method.  With  vegetables,  the  evidence  indicates  it  almost  always 
pays  to  provide  part  of  the  nitrogen  they  need  by  adding  "NuGreen” 
to  four  or  more  regular  pest-control  sprays. 

Best  of  all,  this  foliage  feeding  gives  you  quick  and  accurate  control 
of  the  nitrogen  available  to  your  crop  all  season  long.  No  nitrogen  is 
wasted  by  lying  in  dry,  cold  or  water-clogged  soil  where  the  roots  can’t 
absorb  it.  And  you  avoid  leaching  loss  from  rains,  too.  With  crops  that 
use  leaf-feeding  best,  "NuGreen”  is  absorbed  and  goes  to  work  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 


Carrots  have  averaged  %  ton  more 
ner  acre  of  quality  carrots  for  each 
0  pounds  of  "NuGreen”  applied  in 
oliage  sprays.  "NuGreen”  keeps  tops 
green  and  roots  growing  all  season. 


Tomatoes  have  a  longer  producing 
season,  make  bigger  crops,  because  the 
plants  stay  vigorous  longer  when  you 
spray  the  vines  frequently  with  "Nu¬ 
Green.” 


SPRINKLER  WATER:  Another  effective,  labor-saving  way  to  apply 
"NuGreen”  is  in  irrigation  water.  It  dissolves  readily  and  feeds  every 
■oot  the  water  reaches.  And  "NuGreen”  stays  in  the  root  zone  of  the  soil 
.  .  .  it  doesn’t  tend  to  leach  away.  What’s  more,  "NuGreen”  leaves.no 
harmful  residue  in  the  soil,  doesn’t  corrode  irrigation  or  spray  equipment. 

The  easy  way  to  add  "NuGreen”  to  a  sprinkler  system  is  from  a  tank 
or  barrel  at  the  suction  side  of  the  pump.  For  full  information,  ask  your 
fertilizer  dealer  for  a  booklet  on  how  to  use  "NuGreen”  in  irrigation  water. 


NuGreei 
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IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  USED 

"NuGreen,"  try  it  this 

SEASON— Ifyou  do not know 
where  to  get  "NuGreen,” 
write  D  u  Pont  N  itrogen  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Poly  chemicals  Dept., 
Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


,  Vo  <  -  ;*:**' 


Available  only  in  80-lb.  bags. 

“NuGreen”  contains  45%  nitrogen, 
all  from  urea.  It’s  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  dry  nitrogen  fertilizer  material 
. . .  fewer  bags  to  handle,  fewer  loads 
to  haul. 
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NuGreen0 

FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 
BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


Concentration  of 

“NuGreen"  suggested 

for  Foliage  Sprays 

Crop 

Lbs.  “NuGreen” 
per  100  gallons 

Carrots 

20 

Cabbage 

5 

Cauliflower 

5 

Celery 

5 

Cucumbers 

3  to  5 

Lettuce 

5 

Parsley 

20 

Peppers 

5 

Potatoes 

20 

Snap  beans 

5 

Sweet 

potatoes 

5  to  10 

Sweet  corn 

5 

Tomatoes 

4  to  5 

Strawberries 

5 

Old-Fashioned  Plants  in 
the  Modern  Garden 

As  James  Whitcomb  Riley  said  of 
old-fashioned  roses,  “There  ain’t 
much  style  about  ’em”,  but  the  fra¬ 
grance  and  quaint  charm  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  other  lacks.  Every  garden 
should  have  a  spot  somewhere  for  a 
few  of  the  old  posies  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great  -  grandmothers 
tended  so  lovingly  in  their  garden 
plots.  In  spite  of  the  hybridizers’  at¬ 
tempts  to  improve  old  types  —  often 
to  the  point  of  sacrificing  fragrance 
to  size  of  bloom  —  there  are  still 
available  many  plants  in  the  same 
form  that  old  gardens  knew. 

Where  it  is  feasible,  a  delightful 
way  to  grow  these  old  favorites  is 
in  long  narrow  borders  along  a  path 
leading  from  the  front  door  to  the 
gate,  as  they  were  often  found  in 
olden  days. 

As  I  write,  there  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  memory,  one  by  one,  the 
flowers  in  my  own  grandmother’s 
garden,  some  of  which  I  still  grow 
“for  old  time’s  sake.”  Some  of  these 
plants  were  known  by  other  names 
in  days  gone  by  —  common  names, 
that,  is,  for  there  have  been  few 
changes  in  the  botanical  nomen¬ 
clature.  For  instance,  the  lovely 
grape  hyacinth  (muscari)  of  our 
spring  gardens  was  known  to  grand¬ 
mother  as  Blue  Bottles.  What  we  call 
Amaranthus  caudjatus  was  Love-Lies- 
Bleeding  (so  much  more  romantic!). 
In  England,  what  we  have  always 
known  as  London  pride  is  called 
Maltese  Cross,  from  the  shape  of  its 
florets.  In  current  seed  catalogues,  it 
is  listed  as  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

Feverfew,  listed  today  as  Matri¬ 
caria,  and  once  known  as  Feather- 
few,  is  a  choice  old  plant  which  has 
not  been  tampered  with  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  years.  Though  it  is  a  perenni¬ 
al,  the  plants  will  usually  flower  the 
first  year  from  seed.  It  has  aromatic, 
feathery  foliage  (doubtless  the  rea¬ 
son  for  its  old  name),  and  the  bushy 
plants  are  completely  covered  with 
little  white  ball-shaped  flowers. 

Bleeding  heart, _  with  its  graceful, 
drooping  racemes  of  pink-and-white, 
heart-shaped  blossoms,  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  old-time  plants. 
Every  garden,  however  small,  had 
its  clump  of  bleeding  heart.  It  is,  by 
the  way,  one  of  the  easiest  plants 
to  propagate  by  root  division.  While 
it  prefers  partial  shade,  it  will 
thrive  in  full  shade.  I  have  long 
had  a  beautiful  clump  growing  at 
the  end  of  a  border  under  an  apple 
tree  where  little  sun  reaches  it. 
Dicentra  spectabilis  is  the  variety 
you  want. 

I  wonder  if  any  plant  of  olden  or 
modern  gardens  ever  had  more  aliases 
than  that  quaint  little  viola  we 
know  as  Johnny-jump-up.  Lady’s 
Delight  and  Grandma  Faces  are  two 
of  its  other  names.  By  any  name,  you 
should  have  it  in  an  authentic,  old- 
fashioned  flower  border;  and  once 
established,  you  will  always  have  it! 
Impish  little  faces  will  look  up  at 
you  from  the  most  unexpected 
places,  for  it  truly  jumps  —  here, 
there  and  everywhere!  However,  it 
really  prefers  partial  shade  and  a 
rather  moist  location. 

Clove  pinks  were  always  to  be 
found  in  oldtime  gardens.  While  in 
general,  this  lovely  plant  has  had  the 
daylights  “improved”  right  out  of  it, 
it  is  still  possible  to  get  the  real 
clove  pink,  listed  in  most  catalogues 
as  Plumarius.  It  is  a  true  perennial 
and  spreads  very  well,  making  thick 
mats  of  foliage. 

Nor  should  balsam  be  overlooked 
—  a  lovely  annual,  with  delightful 
blossoms  clinging  to  the  stems,  al¬ 
most  hidden  by  the  bright,  clean 
foliage.  The  flowers  of  the  large- 
flowered  varieties  look  like  minia¬ 
ture  camellias. 

Of  course,  stocks  there  must  be. 
These  used  to  be  gilliflowers  and  are 
still  listed  as  such  by  the  seedsmen. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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NEW  STRAWBERRIE 


Grown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil- 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects.  ’ 


Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland 
excellent  new  standard  varie- 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
priced  as  follows: 


Price: 

25 

'  50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

Temple 

.95 

$1.60 

$2. GO 

$5.20 

$8.10 

$13.00 

Fairfax 

1 . 1 0 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Fairland 

!.I0 

1.80 

2.90 

5.90 

9.05 

14.50 

Premier 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

Catskill 

1.15 

1.95 

3.10 

6.20 

9.70 

15.50 

Red  Crop 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

Robinson 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Fairpeake 

'.15 

1.90 

3.00 

6.00 

9.40 

15.00 

Superfection 

1.80 

3.00 

4.80 

9.60 

15.00 

24.00 

Streamliner 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

25.00 

Our  1952  catalog  Illustrates  in  color  and  describes  17 
other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants;  con- 
tains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions;  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals  for 
home  planters.  FREE  COPY  —  WRITE  TODAY. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28 _ SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


Fresh  dug  certified  plants  from 
our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star.  $2.50  per 
hundred  post  paid.  Everbearing 
varieties;  Streamliner,  Super¬ 
fection,  Gem:  $4.00  per  100  post 
paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
"  BRAMAN  BROS.,  Penfield,  N.Y. 


LONG  SEASON  COLLECTION- 
ALL  FRESHLY  DUG  PLANTS 

25  plants  each  of  PREMIER 
(early),  FAIRFAX  (mid-season), 

SPARKLE  (late),  and  STREAMLINER  (everbear¬ 
ing).  All  100  plants  postpaid  for  only  $4.10.  Or 
100  plants  each  of  4  varieties,  400  plants  in 
all,  for  $11.50  postpaid.  Order  today! 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Howard,  Catskill,  Empire,  Erie, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Premier:  25-$ 1 .25 ; 
50-S2.00;  1 00-S3.25 ;  500-$ 1 2 :  1000- 

$22.  25  other  varieties.  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  Everbearing,  Madawaska,  Rasp. 
25-$4 ;  1 00-S 1 4,  postpaid.  State  Inspected.  Also  Blue- 
berries.  Blackberries,  Grapes.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON  R.  3,  Bradford,  Mass. 


-  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

CABBAGE:  10  Varieties,  including  “Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant”  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.  CAULIFLOWER: 
Early  Snowball  1000,  $8.50;  10. COO,  $75.  BROCCOLI 
1000,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30  all  now  ready.  TOMATO 

PLANTS:  5  varieties,  including  Stokes  Cross  Hy¬ 
brid.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  All  are  “Virginia 
State  Certified,  including  the  famous  Bunch  Porto 
Rico.  Writs  or  wire  for  Catalog  from  — 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

J.  P.  CO  U  NCI  LL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  Certified  seed  bought  Ritter 
Seed  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  $2.50,  1000.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 

$4.00,  1000.  or  65c,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  1000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  in.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON, 
BOX  14, _ CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 

M  AY  SALE 

Of  State  Inspected  Streamliner  and  Superfection 
Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants,  trimmed,  moss- 
packed,  and  postpaid.  $3-100.  And  Mary  Washington 
(one  year)  Asparagus  $2.50-100. 

JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS,  MILLBURY.  MASS. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  Type;  200  $2.50;  500- 
$4.50;  1060  $7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Improved  Porto 
Ricos:  200  $1.50;  500-$2.50;  I000-$4.00  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

Superfection  and  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants: 
$4.00,  100.  Large  Premier:  $2.25,  100.  Indian 

Summer  Everbearing  and  Taylor  Raspberry:  $6.00,  100. 
Fresh  dug,  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


-  ONION  PLANTS  - - - - - 

Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White  Sweet  Spanish.  Yellow 
or  White  Bermudas,  300-$t.25;  500-$  1 .65 ;  IOOO-$2.65, 
postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-S4.75:  6000-S8.50,  pre¬ 

paid  express.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

BOX  313. _ AU  ST  IN.  TEXAS 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Premier, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson.  Temple:  1 00-$ 1 .90 ;  500- 
$6.75;  1 000-SI  2.50.  Gem,  Gemzata  Everb.,  I00-S2.25. 
Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mexico  7-3589 


Certified  Superfection  &  Gem  Strawberry  Plants: 
1 00  -  $3.25 ;  Premier  IOO-$2.25;  Raspberries  1 00 -$6.00 
Postpaid.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin  SINE.  RN-2  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


-  SPROUTED  SWEET  CHESTNUTS  - — 

From  Our  Grove  of  500  Trees.  25c  Each. 
KELSEY’S  CHESTNUTS.  CLINTON,  CONN. 


The  Garden  in  May 


May  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year 
for  the  gardener  in  the  Northeast. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  seed  or 
setting  out  transplants  of  the  tender 
plants  until  the  soil  is  warm  and  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  At  this  time 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  usually  dry 
so  that  somewhat  deeper  planting  is 
advisable.  All  seeds  should  be  placed 
in  moist  soil.  The  smaller  the  seed, 
the  more  compact  and  firm  should  be 
the  soil.  But  even  large  seeds,  such 
as  beans  and  corn,  seldom  need  to 
be  covered  more  than  one  inch  deep 
and  smaller  seeds  to  a  lesser  depth. 

Where  the  land  is  available  and 
a  machine  or  horse  drawn  cultivator 
is  used,  a  few  long  rows  are  easier  to 
cultivate  than  many  short  rows.  If 
cultivation  is  done  by  hand,  short 
rows  ar^  more  convenient.  Rows 
should  be  spaced  far  enough  apart  to 
permit  easy  cultivation.  Fifteen 
inches  is  the  closest  spacing  between 
rows  that  can  be  cultivated  easily 
by  hand.  The  larger  growing  plants 
require  from  three  to  four  feet  be¬ 
tween  rows  to  work  the  ground 
satisfactorily. 

It  is  quite  a  temptation  to  sow  all 
the  seeds  in  a  package  and  this  usu¬ 
ally  results  'in  too  much  crowding 
in  the  row  and  a  back-breaking  job 
of  thinning  later. 

Succession  Cropping 

Succession  cropping  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  two  ways:  By  planting  a 
series  of  varieties  all  at  one  time 
that  will  ripen  at  different  times  and 
by  planting  one  variety  at  successive 
intm'vals.  In  spacing  these  successive 
plantings,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  go 
by  the  calendar.  One  week  difference 
in  planting  in  May  or  June  often 
•makes  only  a  day  or  two  difference 
in  ripening.  Later  in  the  season  a  de¬ 
lay  in  planting  of  a  few  days  may 
mean  many  days  difference  in  ripen¬ 
ing.  This  erratic  behavior  in  time  of 
ripening  is  due  to  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  length  of  day  which  reaches  its 
maximum  at  the  summer  solstice  the 
latter  part  of  June.  That  is  why  cool 
weather  plants  will  not  perform  the 
same  in  the  Fall  as  they  do  in  the 
*  Spring.  It  is  better  to  make  succes¬ 
sive  plantings  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  crop.  When 
corn,  beans,  squash  and  other  crops 
are  well  up  and  starting  to  grow, 
additional  plantings  can  be  made  of 
the  same  variety. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  planting  to  the  family’s 
needs.  This  will  vary  considerably 
but  as  a  general  rule  from  five  to  10 
feet  of  row  for  each  member  of  the 
family  of  most  vegetables  is  usually 
enough.  Extra  production  is  no  great 
waste,  especially  if  it  can  be  put  in 
the  freezer.  In  any  event,  it  makes 
good  fertilizer  to  return  to  the  soil. 

When  to  Kill  Weeds  • 

With  the  advent  of  active  growing 
weather,  weeds  grow  rapidly  and 
must  be  controlled.  The  best  time  to 
kill  weeds  is  after  they  have  germin¬ 
ated  but  before  they  are  above 
ground.  A  light,  shallow  stirring  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  all  that  is 
needed  at  this  time,  but  it  must  be 
done  frequently.  Going  over  the  sur¬ 
face  area  at  least  once  a  week  with 
a  shallow  cultivator,  hoe  or  rake  is 
all  that  is  needed,  but  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  must  be  stirred. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  ahead 


of  the  weeds  here  in  the  East  where 
we  may  have  rainy  spells  lasting 
several  weeks  when  it  is-  impossible 
to  cultivate.  During  this  period,  if 
the  weeds  have  a  good  start,  they 
make  such  a  heavy  growth  that  it  is 
a  difficult  job  to  kill  them.  Chemical 
weed  killers  are  available  and  will 
do  a  good  job  in  large  fields  but  are 
not  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  small 
garden.  What  is  safe  for  one  plant 
will  kill  others  and  there  is  no  way 
to  apply  the  materials  safely  with¬ 
out  spreading  to  adjoining  rows. 
There  are  several  materials  that  will 
help  to  control  broad  leaved  plants 
and  crabgrass  in  lawns,  but  these 
must  be  used  strictly  according  to 
directions  as  grass  is  easily  killed 
as  are  bushes  and  flowers  growing 
nearby. 

Mulching  for  Weed  Control 

Mulching  is  a  much  more  satis7 
factory  method  of  controlling  weeds 
in  the  vegetable  garden  and  flower 
border.  Brown  peat  moss,  pine 
needles  and  ground  corn  cobs  are 
the  best  materials  to  be  used,  as 
they  are  neat  in  appearance  and  will 
not  blow.  Many  other  materials  can 
be  used.  Strawy  manure,  partially 
decomposed  leaves,  sawdust,  spoiled 
hay,  weed  and  brush  clippings  are  all 
useful.  A  layer  several  inches  deep 
can  be  placed  over  the  entire  area 
after  the  plants  are  well  up.  Mulch¬ 
ing  is  especially  useful  with  perenni¬ 
al  plants.  The  soil  must  be  well 
limed  and  fertilized,  especially  with 
extra  nitrogen,  as  the  decomposing 
organic  matter  locks  up  much  of  the 
available  nitrogen.  This  becomes 
available  later  but  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  mulched  plants  frequently  show 
symptoms  of  nitrogen  starvation 
apparent  in  yellow  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  plants,  and  dying  of  the 
leaves  at  the  tips  and  along  the  mid¬ 
ribs  of  the  leaves. 

Thinning  Is  Very  Important 

Thinning  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  to  be  done  in  the  garden 
and  is  the  one  usually  neglected. 
Beans  and  peas  will  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  almost  any  rate  of  plant¬ 
ing,  but  the  pods  are  larger  and 
easier  to  pick  if  the  plants  are  not 
crowded.  Bush  beans  should  be 
thinned  to  one  plant  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  peas  two  to  four  inches 
depending  upon  their  height.  Lettuce 
will  not  head  unless  it  is  thinned  to 
12  inches.  Beets,  carrots  and  other 
root  crops  produce  only  stringy 
roots  when  crowded.  Even  spinach  is 
much  better  in  quality  when  thinned 
to  one  plant  every  three  inches. 
When  picking  spinach,  cut  out  every 
other  plant.  The  remaining  plants 
will  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  re¬ 
main  longer  in  edible  condition.  A 
well  grown  spinach  plant  should  fill 
a  half  bushel  basket. 

Corn  that  is  crowded  will  produce 
very  small  ears  or  none  at  all.  When 
properly  spaced,  six  to  eight  inches 
for  small  plants  and  12  inches  in  the 
rows  for  large  plants,  each  plant  has 
room  to  produce  one  or  more  good 
ears.  Cucumbers,  melons  and 
squashes  will  have  a  poor  set  of  fruit 
and  what  fruit  does  set  will  have 
poor  quality  unless  the  plants  are 
given  adequate  room  to  spread  their 
vines  in  full  sunlight. 

D.  F.  Jones 


Sq uash  is  as  good  as  it  is  grown.  New  selections  of  Butternut  squash  have  a 
compact  shape  and  small  seed  cavity. 


.  ;  ■ 
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There’s  a  certain  difference  that  marks  the  quality  threshing 
of  an  ALL-CROP  Harvester.  Catch  a  basketful  of  cleanly 
threshed  straw  as  it  leaves  the  machine,  and  you’ll  see  what 
Wide  Flow  feeding  and  Air  Blast  Separation  do. 

Grain  travels  in  a  wide,  even 
flow  straight  through  the  full- 
width  5-foot  cylinder,  just  as  it 
grew  in  the  field.  Air  Blast  Sepa¬ 
ration  then  blows  the  grain  or 
seed  crop  in  a  high,  curving  arc  . . . 
somewhat  as  a  separator  whirls 
milk  to  separate  the  cream.  Kernels  settle  free  while  straw«and 
chaff  are  still  suspended  in  the  air.  (See  the  diagram  above.) 

The  rubber-faced  bar  cylinder  rub-shells  without  shredding. 
From  then  on,  it’s  easy.  The  oversize  straw  rack  easily  handles 
the  long,  fluffy  straw. 

Operating  your  own  ALL- CROP  Harvester  for  the  first 
time,  you  can  outdo  old  time  threshermen.  Balanced  capacity 
from  cutter  bar  to  seedhopper  makes  it  fast-moving  all  the  way. 
Try  it  —  and  you’ll  know  the  full  satisfaction  of  an  Allis- 
Chalmers  home  harvest. 


..v.cmti 


Forkless  way  to  save  straw 

Straw  goes  through  the  ALL-CROP  Harvester  unchopped.  Can  be  raked 
and  windrowed  easily  for  ROTO-BALER  or  Forage  Harvester.  Makes 
ideal  rolled  bales  or  chopped  bedding. 

ALL-CROP  and  ROTO-BALER  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 
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Clearing  brush  used  to  be  a  major  problem.  But  now  it  can  be  done  by  spraying  in  off-hours — 

spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter. 


KILL  BRUSH  AND  BRAMBLES  NOW 

AND  IN  ANV  SEASON 

WITH  WEEDONE*  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Also  thistles,  knap¬ 
weed  and  other  perennial  weeds. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-0 
AND  2,4,5-T  WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLERS 

American  Chemical  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  these  revolutionary  new  selective 
chemicals.  We  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  the  low-volatile  butoxy  eth¬ 
anol  ester — the  patented  ester — 
the  first  to  offer  a  combination  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  and  the  first  to 
offer  a  full  line  of  thoroughly  tested 
and  proved  2,4-D  products  for 
every  weed-killing  need.  Do  not 
accept  unproved  substitutes  for 
Weedone  Products. 


USE  ALL  OF  THE  FARM 

With  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32,  it’s 
no  trouble  at  all  to  clean  woody 
plants  and  bramble  patches  out  of 
pastures,  to  clean  fields  right  out  to 
the  fence  rows  and  to  kill  growth  in 
roadsides  and  bottom  land  that 
would  rob  nearby  crops  of  moisture 
and  plant  food.  Irrigation  ditches 
too  can  be  freed  of  choking  weeds. 


THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE  IT 


Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  combination  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.  It  contains  the  butoxy 
ethanol  ester — the  low-volatile  ester 
that  can  be  used  near  susceptible 
plants  because  it  minimizes  danger 
of  vapor  injury. 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills 
more  than  100  woody  plants — poi¬ 
son  ivy,  poison  oak,  wild  black¬ 
berry,  wild  rasp  berry,  certain  species 
of  oaks  and  pines,  mesquite,  wild 


The  Super- Powered  Killer  for  Weeds  in  Crops 

WEEDONE  LV-4  .  .  .  More  for  your  money  .  .  .  More  kill  to  the  ounce 

Weedone  LV-4  contains  the  powerful  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D, 
the  most  important  development  since  the  introduction  of  2,4-D  itself. 

In  Class  by  Itself 

Weedone  LV-4  is  extremely  effective  in  controlling  weeds  in  wheat 
and  barley,  such  as  thistles  and  wild  buckwheat.  It  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  in  corn. 

Power  and  Low  Volatility 

Weedone  LV-4  gives  you  more  kill  for  your  money — 4  lbs.  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  gallon.  A  little  goes  a  long,  long  way. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  information  or  write  to  us  direct.  Free  bulletins.  ^ 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO  .  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  AMBLER,  PA. 
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LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

ROADCASTER 

Foctory*to-you  plan  saves  real 
low-cost  construc- 

Ibs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  stoles. 


-  MILLIONS  PLANTS  - 

CABBAGE:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre, 
Marion  Market,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Rutger  Tomato 
from  Certified  Seed.  Onion,  Beets.  Lettuce,  Brussel 
Sprouts,  Broccoli:  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25;  1000,  $4.00 
postpaid.  Expressed:  Cabbage  5000,  $12.50.  Tomato, 
5000,  $15.  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper;  100,  75c; 
1000,  $5.00.  Cauliflower;  100,  $1.00.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


- -  PRIDE  OF  VALLEY  GRASS  SEED  - 

Grows  everywhere.  5  lbs.  $3.65;  25  lbs.  $16.  De¬ 
livered  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALLEY 
FEED  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  late  Winter  and  early  Spring 
are  busy  times  in  all  churches,  for 
things  seem  to  happen  with  acceler¬ 
ated  speed  at  that  time.  When  a 
movie  was  made  in  town  last  Fall, 
the  Parson  was  promised  that  his 
people  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  finished  product.  In  the  ordin¬ 
ary  run  of  events,  such  promises  are 
forgotten  after  the  project  is  com¬ 
pleted.  But  the  Parson  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  forget  that  the  promise  had 
been  made,  for  all  through  the  early 
part  of  the  Winter  people  were  ask¬ 
ing  when  they  might  see  the  picture. 
It  was  with  special  pleasure,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  acknowledged  receipt 
of  a  gift  to  the  Renovation  Fund  of 
the  Church,  and  a  16-millimeter  copy 
of  the  finished  film  for  his  files.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  convenient 
evening,  we  shall  have  to  show  the 
picture.  And  what  an  evening  that 
will  be! 

.  As  a  result  of  the  drive  for  funds 
to  renovate  the  church,  the  building 
now  has  a  new  roof,  permitting  the 
committee  to  go  ahead  with  the  in¬ 
terior  work  without  fear  of  having 
it  spoiled  by  leaks.  The  choir  called 
the  Parson  one  evening  lately  be¬ 
cause  of  a  strange  oil  smell  in  the 
church.  The  guess  was  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  heat- 
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ing  plant.  Fortunately,  we  SOon 
found  out  how  wrong  we  were.  All 
unknown  to  anyone,  Mr.  Allen"  and 
a  painter  friend  of  his  from  away 
over  in  Brooklyn,  had  painted  the 
vestibule  of  the  church,  and  the  new 
paint  was  causing  the  strange  odor 

Things  seem  to  happen  that  way 
in  a  church  parish.  Someone  just 
goes  ahead  and  does  things  that  need 
doing.  Someone,  identity  unknown 
took  it  upon  himself  during  the 
Winter  to  repair  all  of  the  worm 
places  in  the  church  carpet  improv¬ 
ing  the  appearance  no  end. 

A  few  of  the  women  folks  were 
gathered  in  earnest  conversation  at 
the  rear  of  the  church  on  Sunday.  It 
appears  that  a  scrubbing  party  js 
afoot.  The  white  woodwork  needs 
cleaning,  so,  because  there  is  no 
sexton,  the  women  folk  will  gather 
with  pails,  mops  and  scrub  materials 
for  several  evenings  of  work. 

So  it  goes,  and  the  Parson,  because 
of  tile  constant  interest  of  the  good 
people  of  the  church,  finds  his  mind 
and  his  time  increasingly  free  to  do 
the  work  that  he  is  supposed  to  do 
—  the  spiritual  work.  There  is  plenty 
of  that  to  keep  him  going  for  new 
residents  come  into  the  town  con¬ 
stantly  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  church  and  to  make  them  feel 
welcome  in  the  town  is  a  task  that 
has  no  limited  hours.  Thus  far,  this 
year,  23  new  friends  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  as  members  of  the  church. 

Rfii/v  Andrew  A,  Burkhardt 


H.  Jonathan  Mather 

H.  Jonathan  Mather,  Director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Division,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  died  on  April  25  in  Roose¬ 
velt  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  after 
a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Mather  was  68 
years  old. 

Born  in  Essex  County,  New  York, 
he  had  always  been  interested  in 
agricultural  activities.  Mr.  Mather 
began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the 
rural  schools  of  New  York  State.  A 
graduate  of  the  Albany  Law  School, 
he  entered  the  service  of  New  York 
State  in  June,  1911  in  the  Bureau  of 
Farms  and  Markets  which  later  was 
changed  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  .He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Division  in  July  1936. 

Mr.  Mather  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Eleanor;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
George  Metcalfe  Murray,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Natalie  Dillon;  and  a  grandson. 


What  About  Growing 
Melons  ? 

I  would  like  to  try  growing  some 
watermelons  and  muskmelons  in  my 
home  garden  next  season.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  idea?  What  are 
your  suggestions  for  controlling  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  on  melons?  l.  m.  m. 

Both  watermelons  and  muskmelons 
thrive  in  a  warm,  dry  season  and 
consequently  the  production  of  these 
vegetables  is  usually  very  difficult 
in  Northern  areas,  especially  during 
the  cool  seasons. 

Many  gardeners  start  their  melon 
plants  in  hot  beds,  sowing  the  seed 


either  in  pots  or  quart  berry  baskets 
about  the  first  of  April,  and  then 
transplanting  to  the  open  field  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  Jun%, 
Watermelons  are  quite  free  from 
both  insects  and  diseases,  except  for 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  Musk- 
ftielons,  however,  are  subject  to 
serious  injury  by  aphis  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  diseases  that  are  very  difficult 
to  control.  Spraying  several  times 
With  freshly  prepared/ Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  or  any  of  the  commercially  pre¬ 
pared  organic  copper  compounds,  or, 
some  of  the  newer  fungicides  such 
as  Zerlate,  will  help  to'  control  many 
of  these  diseases. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Reclaiming  a  Valley. 

By  Thomas  Powell. 

•  Nitrogen  Makes  the  Grass 

Grow. 

By  W.  Keith  Kennedy. 

•  Experiences  With  Concen- 
.  trated  Insecticides. 

By  Dean  Asquith. 

•  Good  Cows  Start  As  Good 

Calves. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Feeding  Layers  in  the 

Summer. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  Fewer  Dead  Chicks. 

By  Thomas  Foster. 

•  Money  from  Hobbies. 

By  Eleanor  M.  Marshall. 


By  transfer  of  gavel  the  Grange  symbolizes  its  endorsement  of  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association’s  career  training  program  for  farm 
youth.  Presenting  the  token  to  NJVGA’s  president,  James  McBee  (loft)  °) 
Philippi,  W.  Va.,  is  Guy  Haviland,  Jr.,  of  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  chairman  o j 
the  Grange  youth  committee.  Participating  in  the  ceremony  were,  left  to 
right,  Wib  Justi,  Washington,  D.  C.,  director  of  the  Grange  youth  depart¬ 
ment;  James  E.  Grace,  A  &  P  official,  and  Prof.  Grant  B.  Snyder,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  chief  adult  adviser  to  the  young  gardeners. 


"Baling-est" machine  you  ever  saw! 


Use  any  measure  .  .  .  speed,  ease  of  operating, 
cost  per  bale  .  .  .  you’ll  find  no  other  automatic 
baler  to  top  the  Oliver  No.  8. 

None  can  beat  it  in  tons  per  day — the  only  true 
measure  of  baling  speed. 

None  can  match  its  simple  operation — you  thread 
for  wire  tying  in  less  than  five  minutes ! 

As  for  cost,  you  can  see  your  savings  on  every 
bale.  The  No.  8  ties  a  knot  averaging  only  ll/2 
inches  in  length  . . .  you  save  footage,  and  dollars, 


all  season  long.  The  knot  is  turned  in,  toward  the 
bale  .  .  .  there  are  no  ends  to  snag  you. 

Now  look  at  the  bales  themselves.  The  No.  8 
makes  them  uniform,  never  lumpy  or  lopsided. 
It  makes  them  in  sliced  sections,  easy  to  separate 
at  feeding  time. 

For  the  baling-est  machine  you  ever  saw — see 
your  Oliver  Dealer!  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois, 


OUVER 

,.CO  R-POB  AT  rQ  * 


To  Complete  Your  Haying  Team . . . 

nothing  could  be  finer  than  an  Oliver 
Mower  and  Side  Delivery  Rake.  The 
Mower’s  many  features — sturdy  frame, 
oil-immersed  transmission,  safety  clutch 
and  bar  release — assure  quick,  easy  cut¬ 
ting  season  after  season.  (Easier  still 
with  an  Oliver  Tractor,  and  the  Direct 
Drive  Power  Take-Off!)  For  clean-swept 
fields,  no  other  rake  can  match  the  Oliver 
Side  Delivery. 


OLIVER 


'FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


r>i 


The  Oliver  Corporation,  F16-5 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

Please  send  the  illustrated  booklets  I  have  checked: 

i  j  No.  8  Baler  Q  Power  Mower  Q  Side  Delivery  Rake 


Name. 


Address . 

City. . R.F.D . State. 


MONEY 

TIME 

ENERGY 


WESTINGHOUSE  FRONT-DOR  MILK  COOLERS 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK  .  .  .  Easy  to  load  and  unload  .  .  .  Slide  ’em 
in  .  .  .  Slide  ’em  out  .  .  .  Eliminate  hazardous,  backbreaking 
lifting  of  milk  cans.  Available  in  4,  6  and  8-can  sizes. 

CUT  REJECTIONS  .  .  .  Fast  cooling  and  safe  cold  storage  in¬ 
sure  quality  milk  in  every  haul.  ^ 

EASY  TO  SERVICE  .  .  .  Servicing  is  seldom  required.  But  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Drop-In  Refrigeration  System  is  easy-in,  easy-out; 
replaceable  with  spare  unit  to  insure  continuous  milk  cooling. 
5-YEAR  GUARANTEE  PLAN  .  .  .  Covers  every  Westinghouse 
Hermetically-Sealed  System. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  .  .  .  Ten  Immersion-Type  Coolers.  A  size 
for  every  need  from  two  cans  to  ten  cans. 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  see  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  or  write 
direct  to  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Electric  Appli¬ 
ance  Division,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


ALTMAR — George’s  Electric  Shop  HOBART — George  Flower  &  Son,  Inc. 

AUBURN — Gamble  Appliances  MEXICO — A.  Bell's  Home  Furnishings 

CAMDEN — Kirch  &  Graves  NEWARK — Morgan  Electric  Shop 

CANASTOTA — Canastota  Home  Equip.  Co.  ONEIDA  —  Ryan  Farm  Electric  Co. 


John  Pafka  &  Son,  R.  F.  3 
CANISTEO — Canisteo  Appliance  Co. 
CLYMER— G.  H.  Tenpas 
CONEWANGO  VALLEY— Conewango 
Valley  Hardware 
COPAKE  — F.  L.  Link 

DEXTER — Adams  Electric  Sales  &  Service 
DOLGEVILLE — Producers’  Cooperative 
FRANKLIN — Hiller  &  Stilson  Hardware 
GLENS  FALLS — Niagara  Elec.  Equip.  Co.  . 


PULASKI  —  Lawrence  R.  Plante 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— D.  R.  Springer 
&  Sons 

SHERBURNE  — R.  L.  Bramer  Electric 
SIDNEY — Hotaling's  Sales  &  Service 
SINCLAIRVILLE — Maloy  Farm,  Supply 
STAMFORD — George  Flower  &  Son,  Inc. 
VICTOR — M.  R.  Swartzenberg 
WALTON — Walton  Farm  Supply 
YOUNGSVILLE— Albert  C.  Berberich 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPA — Walter's  Farm  Service 
ARMSTRONG — Parker  Equipment  Co. 
BEAVER  SPRINGS— Thomas  Electric 
BUTLER — General  Mills,  Inc. 

CLARION — C.  M.  Dunlap  Hardware 
DAMASCUS — Carl  A.  Fuchs 
DOYLESTOWN — Young  and  Bowman 
EAST  BANGOR — George  Reagle 
ESPYVILLE — Surge  Sales  &  Service 
HONESDALE— W.  F.  Goring 

Erk  Hardware  Co. 
KLINGERSTOWN— Ray  Knorr 
KITTANNING — James  McCullough  &  Son 
LAMPETER— Ross  B.  Witmer 
LANCASTER— D.  B.  Brubaker 
Ross  B.  Witmer 

LEBANON — Marvin  J.  Horst,  Route  1 
LEECHBURG — Freilino’s  Appliance 
LENHARTSVILLE— C.  A.  Lesher 
LINCOLN — A.  H.  Hummer  &  Sons 


MANHEIM — Paul  R.  Mummau,  Route  3 
NEW  BETHLEHEM— New  Bethlehem 
Wallpaper  &  Paint 
NEW  BRIGHTON— Diamond  Milling 
Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  CASTLE — Castle  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
NORTHUMBERLAND  — Freck's  Appl. 
PITTSBURGH  — Hartman  Dairy 
Isaly  Dairy  Co. 

POTTSTOWN— Miller  C.  Long,  Route  1 
SHARON — Watson's  Inc. 

SHICKSHINNY — Ross  and  Brown 
Rural  Supply 

SOUTH  DAYTON— South  Dayton  Elec. 
STATE  COLLEGE  —  E.  M.  Smith  Motors,  Inc, 
STONEBORO— McWhirter  &  Clark 
SUNBURY — Freck  Appliance' 
SYBERTSVILLE — Conyngham  Valley 
Farmers’  Exchange 

WALNUTPORT— Indianland  Appl.,  R.  2 


MAINE 

BANGOR — Arctic  Refrigeration  Service  BRIDGTON  —  Sam  Gallinari 
NORTH  BERWICK— Ridlon’s  Plumbing  &  Hardware 

MASSACHUSETTS 

GREENFIELD — La  Pierre's  SOUTHWICK — Fletcher  Electric 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CONCORD — Merrimack  Farmer’s  Ex.,  Inc.  GRAFTON — Farmers’  Feed  &  Supply 
COON — Farmers’  Feed  &  Supply  LEBANON — Farmers’  Feed  &  Supply 

MERRIMACK  FARMER’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. — New  Hampshire  Branches 
Bradford  Epping  Goffstown  Manchester  New  Boston  Plymouth 

Claremont  Epsom  Keene  Milford  Ossipee  Rochester 

Derry  Exeter  Laconia  Nashua  Peterborough 

VERMONT 


ADDISON — Estate  of  T.  K.  McGovern 
General  Mills 
BRANDON— General  Mills 
CALEDONIA — Checkerboard 
CAMBRIDGE  — Estate,  T.  K.  McGovern 
CHITTENDEN  — Hoyt  Burt 
ENOSBURG  FALLS— Hoyt  Burt 
ESSEX — Checkerboard 


FRANKLIN— Hoyt  Burt 

LAMALLE — Estate  of  T.  K.  McGovern 

ORLEANS — Checkerboard 

RUTLAND— General  Mills 

ST.  JOHNSBURY— Checkerboard 

WASHINGTON  —  Farmers  Grain  &  Feed 

WINDSOR — Farmers  Grain  &  Feed 


ouse 


European  Episodes 

Part  XXVI 

The  Zulu 

“Would  you  like”,  asks  Tommy, 
“de  kind”  farm  manager,  “to  see  our 
Bushman’s  Cave  with  its  paintings?” 
I  confess  I  would  like  nothing  better 
and  so  one  Sunday  afternoon,  we 
visited  a  gigantic  cave  in  the  side 
of  a  sheer  mountain  wall.  No  doubt 
it  was  an  ideal  cave  in  the  caveman’s 
time.  An  overhead  mountain  stream 
provided  a  flexible  curtain  of  en¬ 
trance,  also  installed  running  water 
conveniences;  besides,  the  deepness 
of  the  cave  guaranteed  both  warmth 
in  Winter  and  coolness  in  Summer. 
I  was  led  to  the  great  historic  relic 
that  has  been  preserved  in  this  cave 
—  a  colored  painting  of  the  great 
African  antelope,  the  meat  source 
and  the  life  source  of  the  wild 
African.  “No  scientist  of  our  times,” 
so  tells  Tommy,  “has  yet  been  able 
to  determine  what  material  the 
Bushman  used  for  his  colored  paint¬ 
ing.  The  dyes  penetrate  rock  and,  if 
you  could  shave  this  painting  off  at 
a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  you  would 
still  find  your  painting  at  the  bottom 


Two  young  Zulu  ladies  in  typical 
dress  and  headgear.  These  people 
have  hut  little  hair  on  their  skulls,  so 
many  women  put  on  a  headgear 
made  of  draping  headed  threads.  It 
is  amazing  what  Zulu  women  can 
transport  atop  their  heads  and  it 
gives  them  a  stately  erect  position. 
The  holding  of  the  babe  is  not  typi¬ 
cal.  All  babies  are  carried  on  the 
mother’s  back,  held  .  tight  by  a 
knotted  cloth. 

of  the  slab.”  I  gazed  out  of  the  cave, 
as  no  doubt  Bushmen  had  done 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times 
in  centuries  gone  by,  and  I  wished 
this  cave  could  talk  to  me,  tell  me 
what  all  had  happened  there.  But 
the  painting  was  the  only  thing  left 
for  us.  The  Bushman  himself  was 
gone  forever,  exterminated.  This 
African  nation  exists  no  longer  here. 
It  seems  that  he  was  a  sneaky  little 
devil  and,  when  he  and  his  poison 
arrows  made  things  hot  for  the 
Zulu  tribe  which  penetrated  from  the 
Northeast,  the  Zulus  started  to  hunt 
the  Bushmen  down  like  jackals  till 
the  last  one  fell.  The  Zulu,  who  takes 
care  of  the  hogs  on  this  farm,  told 
me  with  great  pride  that  his  father 
was  a  very  famous  Bushman  hunter 
—  apparently  something  like  coon¬ 
hunting  in  Virginia. 

The  basic  name  of  the  South 
African  native  is  Bantu,  which  means 
simply  “people.”  The  Bantus  are 
split  up  in  various  tribes  and  here 
in  Natal,  just  south  of  Zululand,  the 
countrysides  are  peppered  and  plas¬ 
tered  with  the  picturesque  Zulu 
folk.  To  a  gerat  extent  they  have 
become  farm  workers,  part  of  a 
certain  white  man’s  farm,  with 
kraal,  family  and  all.  Their  wages 
run  about  $16  a  month.  Other 
Zulus  go  to  the  city  or  the  gold  mines 
and,  although  they  earn  more,  it  is 
these  who  have  a  wretched  life. 
There,  in  the  slums  of  the  great  city, 
they  are,  as  a  people,  totally  off  base, 
used  but  despised  by  the  white  man; 
and  a  great  many  turn  to  mischief. 
The  last  and  third  part  of  the  Zulus 
can  be  found  on  their  several  native 
reservations  which  the  Union  has 
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Handle>  Round  or  Square 
Bales  of  Any  Standard  Sixe 


Time  is  money  when  baled 
crops  are  still  in  the  field.  A 
Smoker  Bale  Loader  makes 
the  handling  of  baled  crops 
easier  .  .  .  and  faster.  Ad¬ 
justable,  shoulder-high  take¬ 
off  platform.  Elevating  and 
pick-up  action  driven  from 
rear  wheels.  When  time 
counts,  count  on  a  Smoker 
Bale  Loader. 
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automatically 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 
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—  TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  NEW  CROP  — 
Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  —  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Penn  State  Ballhcad, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Ferry's  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefield:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  Collect,  $2.00  per  1000.  Onion  Plants: 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda.  Yellow  Sweet 
Spanish.  Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprouts.  Prices  same 
as  cabbage.  Ten  million  tomato  plants  grown  from 
certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight  ready. 
Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Longred: 
300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  prepaid.  Express 
Collect  $3.00  per  1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  F-2 
Stokescross  No.  4—100,  $1.50;  300,  $4.00;  500, 
$6.00;  1000,  $10  prepaid.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto 
Rico,  Cuban  Yams.  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants: 
Ready  May  15.  California  Wonder.  100,  75c;  500,  $3.00; 
1000.  $5.00  prepaid.  Express  Collect,  $4.00  per  1000. 
Cauliflower  Plants —  Early  Snowball:  1 00,  -  $  1 .00 ;  500, 
$4.00;  1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Ail  of  these  plants  were 
grown  from  high  germinating  seed  on  new  land  and 
are  sure  to  yield  a  good  crop.  Wire.  Write  or  Phone  us 
your  order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT 
COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA.,  Telephone  8162-4 


TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Penn  State.  Onions, 
Lettuce,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli:  300,  $2.00;  500, 
$2.50;  1000  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  1000; 

10,000,  $20.  TEN  MILLION  Tomato  Plants  grown 

from  certified  seed  ready  May  10th:  Rutger,  Stokes¬ 
dale,  John  Baer,  sprayed  against  blight:  300,  $2.00; 
500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $3.00,  1000. 
Cauliflower:  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.00.  Sweet  Potatoes: 
Cuban  Yam  and  Nancy  Hall,  500,  $3.00:  1000,  $5.00 
postpaid.  California  Wonder  Pepper  same  price  as 
potatoes.  Good  Plants,  Guaranteed.  HARVEY  LANK¬ 
FORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  PHONE:  8162-3 


- MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY - 

Cabbage:  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen, 
Ballehad,  Penn  State,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch. 
Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Onion  and  Lettuce:  300, 
$2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000.  $4.00  postpaid  .  Express 

$2.50,  1000;  10,000,  $20.  Millions  Tomato  Plants 

grown  from  certified  seed  ready  May  1 0th:  Stokesdale, 
John  Baer  and  Rutger:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50:  1000, 
$4.00  postpaid.  Express  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower: 
100,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.00.  California  Wonder  Sweet 

Pepper,  Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  Sweet  Potatoes: 
500,  $3.00;  1000,  $5.00  postpaid.  All  Plants  Moss 

Packed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  8162-2 


-  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Jersey,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Late  Flat  Dutch.  Best  Varieties  Onion, 
Beet,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300 -$2.00 ; 
500-$2.50 ;  I000-$3.50  postpaid.  Expressed:  $2.00  per 
1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  I00-90c;  500-$3.50;  1000- 
$6.50  postpaid.  Tomato  —  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale:  300-S2.00;  500-S2.50 ; 
l000-$4.00  postpaid.  Expressed,  ■  $3.00  per  1000.  Porto 
Rica  Potatoes,  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper;  also  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper:  300-$2.50 ; 
500-$2.75 ;  1 000-$4.50  postpaid.  Expressed.  $4.00  per 
1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed. 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va.  Phone816l-3 


Marglobe  and  Rutger  Tomato  Plants:  500,  $2.75; 

1000,  $4.50.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants 

(sweet):  500,  $2.75;  1000,  $5.25.  Bermuda  and  Prize- 
taker  Onion  Plants:  500,  $2.25;  1000,  $4.00.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  and  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper  Plants: 
500,  $3.00;  1000,  $6.00.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.50  per 
Hundred.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead,  Golden  Acre,  Round  Dutch  and 
Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage  Plants:  500,  $2.00:  1000, 
$3.75.  Good  Plants  from  Seeds  of  Known  Origin. 

Good  Count.  Prompt  Deliveries. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties. 
Catalog  Free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

-  HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  — rr~" 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  each  6  named  varieties,  white, 
bronze,  pink,  buff,  yellow  and  red  sent  postpaid  tor 
$2.25.  Two  of  each  for  $4.00.  Send  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  nursery  stock  adapted  for  Northern 
conditions.  THE  AIKEN  NURSERIES, 

BOX  325,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 


For  Sale:  New  September  Everbearing  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants:  10  for  $2.00.  Latham  Reds:  50  for 
$3.00.  Strawberries:  Superfection,  $3.50  per  HIO; 
Gem  Everbearing.  $2.25  per  100.  Postpaid. 
HATFIELD  PLANT  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Gowanda,  N.  Y- 
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Wherever  one  meets  a  Zulu,  one  also 
will  meet  guitars  or  mouth  organs. 
I  find  that  I  can  work  with  them 
quite  well  and  they  are  willing  to 
do  anything  for  me.  I  gave  each  of 
the  housemaids  a  small  Christmas 
gift  and  now  I  am  afraid  they  might 
break  my  legs  some  day.  They  were 
especially  thankful  and  no  doubt 
have  been  wondering  what  they 
could  do  in  return.  Most  assuredly 
they  have  noticed  that  the  whites 
like  waxed  floors,  so  now  the  girls 
have  smeared  the  floor  of  my  room 
as  if  it  were  a  gear  box. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Zulu,  as 
a  fellow  human,  can  some  day  rise 
to  higher  planes  than  the  whites 
have  now  cut  out  for  him.  But 
alarmed  about  their  happiness  of  life, 
I  am  not.  Late  at  night  I  find  the 
white  owner  of  this  farm  still  figur¬ 
ing  over  many  sheets,  worrying 
about  rising  prices  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  declining  milk  prices,  etc. 
And  down  the  lane  to  the  kraals  I 
hear  laughter  and  a  mouth  organ. 
It  is  a  Zulu  going  home  and  letting 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  by. 

Herman  A.  Bennink 


But  the  one  great  degrading  thing, 
which  exists  in  every  nook  and 
corner  —  degrading  for  the  white 
man,  not  the  black  one  —  is  the 
attitude  of  the  White  Afrikaander, 
both  Britons  and  Boers  —  to  carry 
race  discrimination  to  a  degree 
greater  than  I  ever  believed  could  be 
invented.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
White  African  Christian — and  South 
Africa  is  very  biblical  —  assumes  for 
a  minute  that  a  Zulu  soul  could  be¬ 
come  his  next  neighbor  in  heaven. 
Very  evidently  the  white  South 
African’s  ideas  about  heaven  surely 
afford  plenty  of  room  for  classifi¬ 
cations  and  departments. 

Another  item  that  might  seen  un¬ 
believable  is  that  the  Zulus  at  large, 
after  being  under  white  domination 
now  for  generations,  still  cannot 
speak  either  African  Dutch  or  English. 
When  I  arrived  at  this  farm,  I  dis¬ 
covered  I  had  better  learn  some 
Zulu  as  quickly  as  possible  if  I 
wanted  proper  aid  in  my  busy  time. 
So  I  promptly  engaged  a  teacher,  a 
Zulu  girl  who  had  received  a  five 
year  education  at  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  here  in  Natal.  This 
teacher  lives  on  the  farm  here  as  she 
is  engaged,  at  the  farm’s  expense,  to 
give  instructions  to  all  the  Zulu 
children  of  the  families,  working  on 
the  farm.  Here  then  we  see  a  happy 
exception  to  a  white  man’s  neglected 
obligation.  In  British  dominated 
Natal  I  find  very  few 'rural  Zulus 
who  can  speak  anything  but  Zulu. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Zulus  is 
highly  interesting  and  moves  along 
rules  that  are  rigidly  maintained. 
When  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry 
a  Zulu  girl,  he  has  first  to  go  and 
see  her  father.  He  cannot  make  this 
trip  to  the  father  without  assistance 
from  a  good  neighbor  or  uncle.  The 
reason  for  this  soon  becomes  plain. 
When  arriving  at  the  kraal  of  the 
father,  the  visitors  find  the  old  man 
speechless.  He  simply  cannot  talk. 
It  is  then  that  the  assistant  of  the 
young  man  invariably  comes  up  with 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  gift 
of  a  new  saddle  might  make  the  old 
dad  able  to  talk  again.  Then  indeed, 
he  can  talk  again  and  innocently  he 
asks  the  young  man  what  he  came 
for.  When  the  purpose  of  the  trip  is 
disclosed,  he  begins  to  wail  and  sigh, 
stating  that  this  girl  was  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  So  he  has  to  set  his  price 
accordingly.  He  will  ask  a  high  price 
in  the  beginning  but  his  part  of  the 
process  is  subject  to  an  ironclad  tribe 
rule  and  the  final  price  is  always 
eight  cows  for  the  bride.  Almost  all 
Zulu  men  here  take  two  wives,  some 
even  more.  The  man  makes  a  kraal 
hut  for  each  of  his  wives,  also  one 
for  himself  and,  when  the  children 
start  to  come,  he  weaves  an  ad¬ 
ditional  hut.  The  Zulu  can  quickly 
master  such  problems  as  a  housing 
shortage.  He  does  nothing  to  beauti¬ 
fy  his  home.  I  never  saw  even  one 
kraal  that  had  a  flower  garden  near¬ 
by.  They  do,  however,  sweep  or  rake 
fhe  nearby  ground  around  the  hut 
immaculately  clean.  The  Zulus  love 
fire  smoke  in  their  huts  and  no  kraal 
has  a  chimney.  The  smoke  has  to 
escape  finally  through  the  straw  of 
fhe  thatched  roof  or  through  the  one 
door  when  open.  When  a  Zulu  stands 
you,  he  smells  like  a  ham  taken 
fresh  out  of  a  good  smoke  house. 

This  Bantu  tribe  loves  music. 


Growers  Must  Organize 

As  one  who  has  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  to  that  of  “Reflections  of 
an  Apple  Grower”,  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  I  write  this,  hoping  for  some 
comments  from  other  fruit  growers. 

As  I  read  the  account  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Fruit  Meeting  last 
January,  I  noted  that  mention  was 
made  of  a  bargaining  agency,  but 
with  the  usual  stress  placed  on  the 
difficulties  involved  rather  than  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained.  I  find  this 
same  throttling  of  discussion  in  my 
own  State  the  minute  any  growers’ 
co-op.  or  other  bargaining  agency  is 
discussed. 

Is  it  because  the  apple  industry  is 
lacking  in  the  leadership  which  has 
at  least  partially  solved  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  citrus,  grape  and  cran¬ 
berry  growers?  If  it  is,  let’s  borrow 
a  few  speakers  from  these  bargain¬ 
ing  agencies.  Of  course  there  will  be 
difficulties  in  organizing,  but  any¬ 
thing  worthwhile  can  usually  find 
means  for  ironing  out  the  bugs. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  apple 


USE 


DOW  SELECTIVE  WEED  KILL 


TO 


Increase  pea  yields... 


Cut  growing  costs 


Deliver  cleaner  crops  to  market! 


Results  on  thousands  of  acres  of  peas  in 
many  areas  have  proved,,  that  Dow  Selec¬ 
tive  Weed  Killer  gives  the  best  control  of 
weeds  growing  in  broadcast,  drilled  and 
row-planted  peas.  When  competition  from 
such  weeds  as  mustard,  duckweed  and 
lamb’s-quarters  is  removed  —  yields  are 
increased  and  growers  deliver  cleaner 
crops  to  market  and  get  top  prices. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  Folder  IN253  giving 
complete  information  and  latest  recommendations  on  Dow  Selective  Weed 
Killer.  Use  it  this  year  for  bigger  yields  and  easier  harvesting. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemical  Department  •  Midland,  Michigan 


USE  DEPENDABLE  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

WEED,  -BRUSH  AND  G3ASS  KILLERS  •  INSECTICIDES 
FUNG  CIDES  •  PLANT  GROWTH  REGULATORS 
GRAIN  AND  SOIL  FUMIGANTS 


Dow  Selective  Weed  Killer  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  dinitro  product  which  gives  you  good 
weed  control  at  low  cost  per  acre.  It  is 
easy  to  use— just  dilute  with  water  and 
apply  as  a  coarse  low-pressure  spray. 
Many  state  experiment  stations  recom¬ 
mend  its  use  for  over-all  spraying  of  both 
crop  and  weeds  in  peas,  flax,  legumes  and 
legume-interplanted  grains. 


riven  to  them  outright,  much  like  the 
Indian  Reservations  in  America. 
Here  they  have  their  own  huts,  own 
fields  own  cattle,  and  most  of  them 
seem’  to  live  happily.  The  Zulu 
women  take  care  of  the  corn,  do  all 
the  shopping  and  transportation, 
while  the  Zulu  man  manages  to  keep 
cool  in  the  shade  of  his  kraal.  Down 
on  the  white  man’s  farm  the  roles 
are  handed  out  better.  The  menfolk 
are  engaged  in  farm  work,  while  the 
women  help  out  during  the  rush  days 
of  cultivation  or  harvest.  A  handful 
of  Zulu  girls  aids  the  white  madam 
as  maidservants.  A  Zulu  man  down 
on  the  farm  receives,  besides  his 
monetary  wages,  the  right  to  keep 
four  of  his  own  horses  and  eight 
cows  on  the  boss’s  pasture.  “And 
mind  you,”  so  one  African  farmer 
told  me,  “they  also  have  free  use  of 
the  bull.” 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  country¬ 
side  of  South  Africa  there  is  no  need 
of  a  busy  bee  in  a  UN  body  to  be¬ 
come  matador  for  the  native  on  the 
farms  of  South  Africa.  The  situation 
around  the  cities  is  a  different  matter 
about  which  I  express  no  opinion, 
since  I  do  not  know  the  true  facts. 


prices,  packaging,  processing,  grad¬ 
ing,  etc.,  are  all  controlled  by  the 
growers  themselves  so  that  the  crop 
can  be  reported  sold  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  season,  as  was  the  case  in 
cranberries  for  the  current  crop 
under  the  Eatmore  Association. 
Growers  will  thereby  know  that 
they  can  expect  something  other 
than,  working  for  the  spray  material 
and  box  manufacturers. 

Very  few  if  any  citrus  growers 
market  their  own  crop  as  individuals. 
Why  do  the  apple  growers?  I.  h.  h. 
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Use  Du  Pont  EPN300 

INSECTICIDE 


Now  you  can  improve  pest  control  and  cut  spray  costs!  Use  Du  Pont 
EPN  300  to  control  major  insect  pests  as  well  as  mites,  on  many 
kinds  of  fruit  and  on  certain  other  crops.  One  or  two  sprays  a  season 
do  the  job,  save  time,  labor  and  materials.  That’s  because  EPN  is 
quick-acting  and  has  long-lasting  residual  action.  A  little  EPN  does 
a  big  job. 

PEACHES:  EPN  gives  exceptional  control  of  cur- 
culio,  Oriental  fruit  moth,  peach  tree  borer, 
lesser  peach  tree  borer  and  certain  other  insect 
pests.  Also  destroys  European  red  mite,  and  two- 
spotted  mites. 

APPLES  and  PEARS:  EPN  has  proved  excellent 
against  mites,  fruit  tree  leaf  roller,  pear  psylla 
and  plum  curculio.  Gives  commercial  control  of 
codling  moth,  too.  (Not  for  use  on  McIntosh-type 
apples.) 

CHERRIES  and  GRAPES:  Stops  these  major  pests— fruit  tree  leaf  roller, 
grape-berry  moth,  curculio,  and  mites.  Excellent  also  to  use  on  plums 
and  prunes. 

ONIONS  and  BEANS:  EPN  is  recommended  for  economical  and  effec¬ 
tive  control  of  onion  thrips  and  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  two-spotted  mite. 


TOMATOES:  Spray  with  EPN  to  kill  potato 
aphids  and  russet  mite.  Compatible  with  other 
spray  chemicals. 

CORN:  You  stop  European  corn  borer  with  a 
minimum  of  spray  applications  when  you  use 
EPN  300  Insecticide. 


See  your  dealer  for  EPN  300  and  other  Du  Pont  pest- 
control  products.  Ask  for  free  booklets,  or  write  Du  Pont 
Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  or  350 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE: 

Fungicides:  PARZATE*(Liquid  and  Dry),  FERMATE,*ZERLATE,* 
Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X 
Wettable  Sulfurs . . .  Insecticides:  DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE* 
Methoxychlor,  LEXONE*  Benzene  Hexachloride,  KRENITE* 
Dinitro  Spray,  EPN  300  Insecticide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lead 
Arsenate  .  . .  Weed  and  Brush  Killers:  AMMATE,*  2,4-D,  TCA 
and  2,4,5-T  . . .  Also:  Du  Pont  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreader- 
Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  and  many  others. 

*  REG  .  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  YY here 
warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product  are  given , 
read  them  carefully. 


EPN  300  is  formulated  for  ready 
use  by  growers  as  a  wettable  pow¬ 
der  of  fine  particle  size  that  can 
be  mixed  with  water  for  sprays. 
Comes  in  convenient  2-lb.  bags. 


KEG.U.S.  PAT.OFf- 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Apple  Trees 
on  their 
Own  Roots 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CLARKE,  Jr. 


This  15-year-old  Milton  tree  on  its 
own  roots,  and  a  'very  successful 
producer,  has  borne  31  bushels  of- 
apples  in  the  past  five  years. 

Should  apple  trees  be  grown  on 
their  own  roots,  or  Will  they  do 
better  when  grown  on  the  roots  of 
other  apple  trees,  as  is  now  the 
custom?  This  is  a  question  about 
which  there  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  An  attempt  to 
answer  it  has  recently  been  made  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  civili- _ 

orchards  consisted  This  tree  of  Delicious  on  its  own 

°  ed  °n  ,tbeir  roots  is  unable  to  stand  without  the 

°  1  natuial  loots.  Many  of  them  SUppOTt  0j  a  prop  f0  keep  it  from 

&i  w  very  well  records  showing  that  famng  over%  Variety  has  an  impor- 

some  have  lived  more  than  100  years.  tant  influence  on  y  le  tree  Pr0ot 

As  trees  with  superior  fruit  were  ^  U1, 

discovered,  it  became  desirable  to 


systems. 


graft  these  upon  the  roots  of  other  u 

trees  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  Sp’JJf  5S  “  tb€ J?  ^  ^ 
good  fruit  characters.  “  may  either  be  set  back  again  in 


Present  Growing  Methods 


the  nursery  to  attain  more  size,  or, 
if  already  large  enough,  it  may  be 
set  out  in  a  permanent  orchard  lo- 
At  the  present  time  most  apple  cation, 
varieties,  grown  commercially,  are  This  method  requires  more  work 
budded  or  grafted  on  seedling  roots,  than  that  of  growing  trees  on  seed- 
The  roots  are  -frown  from  seeds  of  ling  stocks.  Even  where  the  scions 
apples  used  for  cider  or  for  can-  are  of  types  which  root  well,  many 
ning  purposes,  and  sometimes  from  trees  fail  to  root  and  have  to  be  dis- 
crabapples  grown  especially  for  seed  carded.  Probably  less  than  half  the 
production.  The  seedlings  are  grown  trees  root  well.  Where  the  scions  are 
for  one  year  in  the  nursery  and  {hen  of  types  which  root  poorly,  the  per- 
budded  or  grafted  just  above  the  centage  of  those  with  good  roots  is 


ground  line. 


much  smaller.  On  the  other  hand, 


After  a  year  or  two  of  growth  the  seedling  trees  often  have  consider- 
young  trees  are  planted  in  their  able  loss.  Of  the  seeds  planted,  about 
permanent  location,  where  they  are  one  in  three  or  four  germinates;  of 
often  set  low,  with  the  graft  or  bud  those  that  do  germinate,  from  a  third 
union  below  the  ground  line.  Some-  to  a  half  die  or  are  too  weak  to 
times  roots  form  above  the  union  make  a  usable  stock.  The  future  be- 
from  the  commercial  variety,  and  havior  of  the  remainder  is  uncertain, 
then  the  top  will  be  carried  partly 


on  its  own  roots.  Trees  have  been 
seen  in  which  the  seedling  root  had 


Comparing  Root  Stocks 
How  well  do  trees  on  their  own 


died,  and  the  budded  or  grafted  tree  roots  do  in  comparison  with  those 
was  being  carried  entirely  on  its  on  seedling  roots?  The  performance 
own  loots.  Although  set  back  by  the  Qf  a  planting  of  trees  on  their  own 

l0S  u  °!  a  pail  tbeir  root  system,  roots  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
such  trees  often  recover  and  may  College  throws  some  light  on  the 


grow  well  for  many  years. 

The  chief  reason  for  using  seed 


answer  to  this  question.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  College  received  from 


ling  roots  is  that  they  are  the  cheap-  Dr.  Francis  B.  Lincoln,  former 
est  to  grow  and  require  the  least  pomologist  at  the  College,  then  en- 
work.  The  chief  objection,  on  the  gaged  in  rootstock  studies  at  the 
other  hand,  is  the  uncertainty  of  Maryland  station,  a  collection  of 
their  performance.  Although  they  apple  trees  on  their  own  roots.  These 
may  be  similar,  no  two  seedlings  are  trees,  then  about  two  years  old,  were 
exactiy  alike.  Many  times  they  do  planted  in  various  locations  in  the 
well,  but  in  most  plantings  a  few  college  orchards.  The  McIntosh  trees 
trees  are  weak  and  die  early,  or  are  in  this  collection  have’  grown  well, 
unproductive,  in  a  few  instances  the  They  have  straight,  upright  trunks, 
seed  source  may  be  poor  and  most  are  normal  in  size  for  trees  of  the 
ot  the  trees  do  poorly.  However,  if  same  variety  at  that  age,  and  have 
the  loots  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  been  bearing  for  several  years.  Their 
are  the  same  they  should  behave  total  yield  for  the  past  five  years, 

are  grown  under  1947  to  1951,  was  22  bushels  per 

tree.  In  contrast,  a  block  of  orchard 
McIntosh  on  seedling  roots  had 
yielded  26  bushels  per  tree  at  the 
same  age,  but  not  the  same  years, 


similar  conditions. 

To  Start  on  Own  Roots 

The  question  may  now  be  asked: 


How  can  apple  trees  be  started  on  from  the  eleventh  to  their  fifteenth 
their  own  roots?  Scions  of  the  de-  year>  inclusive.  The  difference  be- 
sired  varieties  are  grafted  on  nyrse  tween  the  two  groups  of  trees  was 
roots,  which  are  seedlings.  Usually  only  four  bushels  per  tree  in  five 
a  scion  about  eight  inches  long  is  years*  An  extra  good  year  or  crop 
grafted  upon  a  short  piece  of  root  failure  in  either  group  could  account 
about  three  inches  long.  This  work  f°r  that  small  difference, 
is  done  in  late  Winter,  and  the  young  Two  varieties  that  are  seedlings  ot 
tree  is  stored  in  moist  sand  in  a  cool  Mclntosh-Keatosh  and  Milton  — 
cellar  until  Spring.  It  is  then  planted  have  also  produced  vigorous  trees 
out  in  the  nursery  with  only  about  with  firmly  anchored  roots.  The 
two  inches  of  the  scion  above  Keatosh  trees  have  borne  a  total  ot 
ground.  29  bushels  per  tree  for  the  past  five 

Growth  takes  place  from  the  buds  years,  while  the  one  Milton  tree  has 
above  ground,  while  the  nurse  root  borne  31  bushels, 
starts  to  grow  in  the  soil.  Roots  often  Stayman  trees  have  likewise  done 
form  from  the  part  of  the  scion  well,  on  their  own  roots  braking 
covered  with  soil.  At  the  end  of  two  trees  of  moderately  vigorous  growth 
years  the  tree  is  dug  up,  and  if  it  has  and  bearing  good  crops.  From  the 


rooted  well,  the  nurse  root  is  cut 


(Continued  on  Page  364) 
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One  man’s  faith  in  Justice 
makes  this  date  memorable . , 


April  9,  1952 


Years  ago  a  dream  came  true  for  Harry  Ferguson.  He 
obtained  a  patent  on  a  device  he  had  created — a  hydraulic 
device  that  was  to  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many 
on  the  farms  of  America. 

\ 

Other  patents  were  issued  to  this  man,  patents  on  devices 
that  ended  back-breaking  farm  tasks  —  that  saved  time 
and  money.  So  good  were  these  devices  that  eventually,  by 
a  handshake  agreement,  a  large  motor  car  company  manu¬ 
factured  a  tractor  equipped  with  them.  It  was  marketed 
as  the  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System,  integrating 
tractor  and  implement  into  one  efficient  machine. 


As  sometimes  happens,  this  arrangement  terminatedv 
and  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.  made  and  marketed  its  own 
tractor  using  the  Ferguson  System.  The  Ford  Tractor 
continued  to  be  made  and  sold,  embodying  some  of 
the  Ferguson  patents  and  inventions. 

Thus  Harry  Ferguson  found  himself  in  competition 
with  his  own  creations.  He  believed  deeply  in  justice  and 
in  the  rightness  of  his  claim  against  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  It  was  this  man’s  faith  in  these  things  that> 
found  justification  on  this  date  .  .  . 


April  9,  1952 


On  this  date  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  entered  a  final  judgment, 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties  which  ended  four  years  of 
litigation  between  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.  and  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  others. 

In  this  action,  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged  that: 

1.  The  sum  of  $9,250,000  shall  be  paid  to  Harry 
Ferguson,  Inc.  as  royalties  on  Patents  Nos.  1,916,945; 
2,118,180;  2,223,002  and  2,486,257. 

2.  Ford  Motor  Company  shall  not  manufacture,  after 
December  31,  1952,  such  tractors,  and  Dearborn 
Motors  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  such  tractors 
manufactured  after  December  31,  1952,  as  have 

(a)  a  pump  having  a  valve  on  its  suction  side,  as  for 
example  in  the  present  Ford  8N  tractor,  arranged  to 
be  automatically  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
draft  of  an  implement,  or 

(b)  a  pump  for  a  hydraulically  operated  draft  control 


system  for  implement  control  and  a  power  take-off 
shaft  both  driven  by  the  lay  shaft  of  the  transmission, 
as  for  example  in  the  present  Ford  8N  tractor,  or 

(c)  a  coupling  mechanism  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
center  housing,  of  the  form  employed  in  Ford  8N  trac¬ 
tors  manufactured  prior  to  November  22,  1949;  and 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  Dearborn  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration  must  affix  a  notice  on  any  long  coupling  pins, 
manufactured  by  them,  to  the  effect  that  the  pin  is 
sold  only  for  replacement  on  8N  tractors  made  by 
Ford  prior  to  November  22,  1949.  This  notice  will 
continue  to  be  affixed  until  October  25,  1966. 

3.  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Dearborn  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  a  period  of  time,  expiring  not 
later  than  December  31,  1952,  in  which  to  make 
these  changes. 

4.  All  other  claims  and  counterclaims  are  dismissed  and 
withdrawn  on  the  merits. 


A  copy  of  the  consent  judgment  is  available  to  anyone  interested  in  reading  it.  This  settlement  between  Harry 
Ferguson,  Inc.  and  the  Ford  Motor  Company  resolves  the  issues.  The  inventions  in  their  entirety  with  which  this 
action  was  concerned  will  be  found  only  in  the  Ferguson  Tractor  and  in  the  Ferguson  System  in  the  future. 


TIC. 


Detroit  32,  Michigan 
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fWOuf  More  Wwfe, 

flxte  Stalls  Easier 


...WITH  A  MASSEY-HARRIS  TRIGGER-LATCH  CULTIVATOR 


You  can  cultivate  corn,  beans  and  cot¬ 
ton  almost  with  "hand-hoe  accuracy” 
with  a  Massey-Harris  Tractor  and  front 
mounted  cultivator.  You’ll  find  it  easier 
to  work  close  to  the  stalks  for  cleaner 
cultivation  .  .  .  plow  out  more  weeds  .  .  . 
protect  the  crop  ...  do  faster  work. 

Massey-Harris  front-mounted  cultiva¬ 
tors  attach  close  to  the  front  wheels  .  .  . 
the  cultivators  move  right  or  left  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  you  turn  the  steering  wheel.  Quick- 
turn  finger-tip  steering  responds  instantly, 
gives  you  perfect  control.  You  have  full 
view  of  the  rows,  and  you  sit  on  a  Velvet- 
Ride  seat,  up  out  of  the  dust.  No  bulky 
beams  or  braces  block  your  view. 

Depth-O-Matic  hydraulic  system  pow¬ 


ers  the  cultivators  into  and  out  of  the 
ground  .  .  .  can  be  set  to  raise  each  gang 
independently.  This  is  a  big  advantage 
in  cultivating  point  rows. 

Exclusive  "Trigger  Latch”  releases  cul¬ 
tivator  gangs  instantly  ...  no  bolts  to 
loosen  ...  an  easy  three-minute  job.  You 
can  then  use  your  tractor  for  other  work, 
and  quickly  re-attach  the  cultivators  when 
needed. 

Two,  four-and  six-row  cultivators  are 
available,  with  a  wide  choice  of  sweeps 
and  shovels.  They  attach  to  a  full  line  of 
Massey-Harris  tractors  —  31  models  for 
every  farming  need.  See  your  friendly 
Massey-Harris  dealer,  or  send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  free  catalog. 


mate  TaMsse^Mrm 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  E-40 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked. 

□  Buyer’s  Guide  showing  complete  line  of  Massey-Harris  equipment. 

□  Tuffy  Tractor  Book  —  for  children  6  to  8. 
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Apple  Trees  on  their  Own 
Roots 

(Continued  from  Page  362) 

eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  year  these 
trees  bore  crops  totaling  10  bushels 
per  tree,  while  a  block  of  orchard 
Stayman  of  the  same  age,  on  seedling 
roots,  had  borne  eight  and  a  half 
bushels  per  tree.  As  orchard  trees, 
Stayman  on  seedling  stocks  have 
rooted  readily  above  the  graft  union; 
it  is  one  of  the  varieties  that  roots 
most  easily  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  Delicious  trees 
on  their  own  roots  have  not  done 
so  well.  While  they  have  made  good 
growth,  the  root  systems  have  not 
been  able  to  support  the  trees,  and 
they  have  leaned  over  badly.  One 
tree  has  been  held  up  with  a  prop 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  over  on 
the  ground.  Just  the  same,  the  trees 
have  borne  moderately  well,  the  total 
crop  for  the  past  five  years  being  24 
bushels  per  tree.  A  block  of  Delici¬ 
ous,  on  seedling  stocks,  at  the  same 
age  though  in  different  years,  had 
yielded  28  bushels  per  tree. 

Red  Rome  has  also  done  poorly  on 
its  own  roots;  of  the  seven  trees 
planted,  only  two  survived  beyond 
the  first  season.  Both  of  these  are 
still  growing,  but  they  lean  to  some 
extent.  The  root  system  is  evidently 
not  strong.  Yet,  the  two  trees  have 
borne  27  bushels  per  tree  during  the 
past  five  years.  A  block  of  orchard 
Rome  Beauty,  on  seedling  roots,  of 
the  same  age  but  with  the  record 
taken  in  other  years,  had  yielded  23 
bushels  per  tree.  The  difference  here 
was  in  favor  of  the  trees  on  their  own 
roots,  even  though  they  lacked 
sturdiness. 

The  other  varieties  tried  have  done 
moderately  well.  One  of  the  three 
trees  of  Jonathan  died  early,  but  the 
other  two  have  grown  well,  one  of 
them  leaning  over  slightly.  These  two 
trees  have  borne  well,  the  total  crop 
for  the  past  five  years  having  been 
37  bushels  per  tree.  A  block  of  seed¬ 
ling  rooted  orchard  Jonathan  of  the 
same  age,  but  with  the  record  taken 
in  different  years,  had  borne  19 
bushels. 

The  single  Gravenstein  tree  is 
rather  small  for  its  age,  but  it  has 
borne  well;  the  total  crop  for  the 
past  five  years  being  32  bushels.  A 
Gravenstein  tree  on  a  seedling  stock 
in  the  same  orchard  had  borne  only 
19  bushels  at  the  same  age. 

The  three  trees  of  Northern  Spy 
have  grown  well,  but  one  of  them 
leans  over.  The  three  trees  have 
yielded  44  bushels  per  tree  for  the 
past  five  years.  That  is  a  figure  which 
would  compare  favorably  with  trees 
of  the  same  age  on  seedling  roots. 
Northern  Spy  has  already  been  used 
as  a  commercial  rootstock,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Australia  and  in  Great 
Britain,  because  of  its  resistance  to 
damage  from  a  plant  louse,  the 
woolly  aphis. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  stated 
that  some  varieties  of  apples,  as  dis¬ 
cussed,  do  as  well  and  sometimes 
slightly  better,  on  their  own  roots 
than  on  seedlings. 
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RANCHERS -FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


i  HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 
FAIL! 


•  * ;  mm 
bt  W 


Mod*!  45 

115  Volt  A.C.  —  _  _ 

Only . *27,7  5 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
iLeaL  r,ound  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
Kutter  feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hl-Llne  and  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time 
...  order  today! 

DEALERS  WANTED 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH  HANOVER,  CARLISLE,  PENN4. 


There  is  nothing  grateful  but  the 
earth;  you  cannot  do  too  much  for  it: 
it  will  continue  to  repay  tenfold  the 
pains  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  — 
Lord  Ravensworth  (Life  by  Bewick). 


•  SOUS  — 


WHO’S  THE  NEW  FALLING  AND  BUCKING  CHAMP? 

You,  when  you  equip  your  saw  with  hard- 
chromed  OREGON  Chipper  Chain.  This 
superior  chain  cuts  fast  because  of  proper 
des.gn  .  .  .  gives  more  cuts  because  hard- 
chrom  ng  keeps  it  sharp  .  .  .  saves  filing 
time  because  of  its  exclusive  fast-file  fea¬ 
ture.  To  increase  your  efficiency  with  your 
chain  saw,  get  a  guaranteed  OREGON 
I  Chipper  Chain.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  write 
factory  Dept.  48-C,  OREGON  Saw  Chain 
.  Corp.,  8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


“What  gets  my  goat,  is  her  running 
off  with  the  best  hired  man  I  ever 
had !” 


DOBBINS 

TRACTOR  MOUNTED 

BOOM  SPRAYERS 

am  TOPS! 


the  i!liE3 7 

SPRAYING 
EQUIPMENT  to  do 

ALL  Spraying  Jobs  Right! 

Sto/t  <z*cd  "DadditA . . . 

Quality . .  .Workmanship . . .  Features 
and  Dependable  Performance  .  .  .  and 
You  Will  ALWAYS  BUY  DOBBINS! 
Ruggedly  constructed  with  Double 
safety  hinge  .  .  .  Adjustable  nozzle 
spacing  .  .  .  Brass  feed  lines  .  .  .  Reliable 
gear  pump,  up  to  150  lbs.  pressure  .  .  . 
13  Famous  Spraying  System  nozzles 
...and  other  exclusive  features. ..make... 

‘fyaun,  ‘Seat  ‘Suyf 

DOBBINS  ROW  CROP  BOOM 

No.  3038— Uni- 
versal  Row  Crop 
Boom  Sprayer  .  . 

2,  4,  6  or  8  row 
rigs  .  .  .  drop  ex¬ 
tensions  standard 
equipment. 

OH  SfPUUfC Td 

You  Can’t  Buy  Better 
Spraying  Equipment 
WRITE  TODAY  .  .  .  for  full  information  on 
DOBBINS  complete  line  of  spraying  and 
dusting  equipment,  and  name  of  nearest 
DOBBINS  distributor. 


DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Zone  2,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Better  than  two  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales  in  15 
minutes...picks  them  up  |ust  as  dropped  and  straightens 
them  automatically.  .  Saves  extra  .labor  —  saves  your 
baler.  No  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or 
wagons!  Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched 
Two  models  —  bale  deck  heights  6’ 9"  and  10’  9". 


f  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
i  arid  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


MEYER  MFG.JDO.  B0X  662  MORTON,  ILL 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Garden  Master 


One  Wheel 
Tractor 


DEPENDABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 

POWERFUL  V/i  H.P.  IR1GGS  A  STRATTON  ENGINE 
VERSATILE:  MOWS.  SEEDS.  CULTIVATES.  HARROWS,  ET< 
LAROR  SAVING  FOWER.TAKEOFF  HAS  MANY  USES 
EXTRA  LOW  OPERATING  COSTS  SAVES  MONET 
PRECISION  CONSTRUCTION— IUILT  FOR  HARD  SERVICE 

Send  for  our  Complete  Catalog 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc 
M2  GREENE  STREET  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 


■ -  BALER  TWINE  - T“" 

BEST  QUALITY  MANUFACTURED  LOCALLY 
At  Special  Pre-Season  Price  of  J 1 5.50  per  Bale. 
ARENEL  FARMS,  SHOEMAKERSVILLE  4.  PA. 
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New  Ultra-modern  Low-Friction  truck  engines  give  you 

Gas  Savings  s  147. 


in  New  Ford  Trucks  for  '52 ! 


Advanced  new  LOW-FRICTION  de¬ 
sign  LIBERATES  POWER  ordinarily 
held  “captive”  by  engine  friction!  IT 
SAVES  GAS!  It  saves  wear! 


The  new  101-hp.  Low-Friction 
Cost  Clipper  Six  gives  you  more 
power  per  cubic  inch  .  .  .  cuts 
friction  horsepower  30%. 


Good  news  for  farm  truck  owners!  Now 
—for  the  first  time — you  can  get  new 
Low-Friction  design  in  a  high-compres¬ 
sion  truck  engine!  Ford’s  ultra-modern 
Low- Friction  engines  break  away  from 
traditional  “European”  long-stroke  piston 
design.  They  introduce  a  friction -reduc¬ 
ing  short-stroke  in  three  completely  new 
engines  in  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52. 

Ford  Low- Friction  design  is  the  great¬ 
est  advancement  in  truck  engine  design 
since  the  V-8!  It  incorporates  new  direct- 
breathing  Overhead-Valves  for  efficient 
fuel  feeding.  It  gives  you  new  High- 
Compression  for  extra  wallop  to  meet 
today’s  farm  hauling  needs.  Here’s  truck 
engineering  at  its  ultra-modern  best, 
something  your  Ford  Dealer  will  be 
proud  to  tell  you  more  about  today! 


from  PICKUPS  TO  155-HP.  BIG  JOBS,  Fords  cover 
every  farm  hauling  need.  Five  great  truck  engines— 
101-hp.  to  155-hp.  Choice  of  V-8  or  Six.  Three  new 
Low-Friction  engines.  Increased  power  in  two  famous 
workhorses — 239-cu.  in.  V-8  and  254-cu.  in.  Big  Six. 

Avaiiabi,;ty  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  as  illustrated, 

8  QePendent  on  material  supply  conditions. 


FREE  —  Send  this  coupon  today! 


Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 

3320  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


Two  years  of  testing  says 
they’ll  stand  up! 

Ford’s  new  Low-Friction 
engines  are  probably  the 
best-proved  truck  engines 
ever  introduced  to  the 
American  public!  Two 
years  of  testing  on  the 
101-hp.  engine  alone! 
50,000  dynamometer  test 
hours!  Over  500,000  vehi¬ 
cle  test  miles!  You  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  these 
new  Low-Friction  engines 
will  stand  up  in  toughest 
farm  service. 


NEW  LOW-FRICTION  DESIGN 


UVCKnCAU’VALVtb 


for  deeper  direct  “breathing”! 

HIGH-COMPRESSION 


with  regular  gas! 


SHORT-STROKE 


cuts  piston  travel  up  to  18%! 


BIGGEST  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  friction  is  Ford’s 
new  short-stroke.  Add 
Autothermic  pistons  with 
built-in  clearance  control, 

Precision-molded  Alloy 
Crankshaft  to  cut  friction 
and  wear  at  journals,  New 
Full  Flow  Oil  Filter  to  screen  every  drop  of 
oil  every  time  around.  Total:  up  to  30%  cut  in 
engine  friction  horsepower  .  .  .  more  deliv¬ 
ered  hauling  power  .  .  .  the  big  reason  why 
Ford  can  promise  gas  savings  up  to  14%! 


FORD  TRUCKS  for '52 


Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  complete  details  on 
the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52  and  the  five  great  Ford  TruckEngines! 

Full  Line  □  Heavy-Duty  Models  □ 

Light  Models  □  Extra  Heavy-Duty  Models  □ 


cost  still  less  to  run  ! 


Name 

' 

Address 

(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 

— 

City 

- - - State 

Check  here  if  student  Q 


-I 
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FARM  HOMES 

There  are  many  homes  designed  for 
farm  families  ,  .  .  providing  for  mod¬ 
ern-  comforts  and  conveniences  .  .  . 
with  special  features  to  meet  farm 
needs.  See  all  these  designs,  plus  re¬ 
modeling  ideas  for  existing  homes. 


GARAGE  AND  WORKSHOP 

This  practical  building  has  storage 
.space  for  two  vehicles,  room  for  stove 
and  forge,  work  bench  space  for  metal 
and  wood,  and  a  strong  beam  for 
block  and  tackle  work.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  are  in  the  Service. 


MACHINE  SHEDS 

Modern  machine  sheds  are  now  ma¬ 
chinery  headquarters  .  .  .  shelter 
against  weather  .  .  .  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  a  place  with  facilities  and  tools 
for  service,  maintenance  and  repairs. 
See  all  the  designs  in  this  Service. 


PORTABLE  CORN  CRIB 

Saves  chores  in  feeding  out  corn.  This 
light  weight,  rigidly  framed  crib  trac¬ 
tor  tows  to  a  feed  lot.  Converts  to  an 
automatic  self-feeder  by  adding  the 
detachable  feeding  floor.  Economical 
to  build. 


There  is  always  a  building  program  on  the  farm.  Sometimes  the 
need  to  save  work  and  increase  production  calls  for  new  build¬ 
ings.  Other  times  it  is  repair  or  remodeling.  It  is  important  to 
you  that  correct  buildings  be  erected  .  .  .  buildings  designed  to 
better  serve  your  operation  .  .  .  buildings  that  are  truly  eco¬ 
nomical.  Your  Lumber  Dealer  makes  available  to  you  many 
building  designs  in  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service  .  .  .  with  a  type  and  size  of  building  for  every  need  .  .  . 
also  many  modern  farm  homes.  Blueprints  are  available  for  all 
designs,  including  feeders,  shelters  and  other  equipment. 


I  WRITE 
l  FOR 
•  FREE 

•  BOOK! 

* 

•  - >■ 


«•••*•«**» 


Please  send  us  the  big  new  book  illustrating  Modern  Service 
Buildings  and  Farm  Homes  from  the  Weyerhaeuser  4 -Square 
Farm  Building  Service. 


Name. . . . 
Post  Office 
State . 


.m 

o 
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Farm  Work  Shop 

By  D.  E.  Waite 


Filters  for  Cistern 

About  15  years  ago  we  bought  this 
place  in  the  country  and  the  only 
water  supply  is  two  cisterns  which 
have  supplied  us  with  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  through  the  years.  But  there  were 
no  filters  built  into  these  cisterns  so 
we  secured,  through  our  local  tin¬ 
smith,  a  filter  for  each  cistern. 

The  filters  are  no  longer  any  good 
and  should  be  replaced  with  new 
ones.  Our  local  tinsmith  inquired  for 
us  and  found  that  these  filters  are  no 
longer  made,  and  he  does  not  know 
where  they  could  be  obtained. 

Pennsylvania  j.  k.  h. 

Cistern  filters  can  be  made  fairly 
easily  out  of  galvanized  sheet  metal 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  approxi¬ 
mately  24  inches  deep.  Screens  are 
placed  top  and  bottom  and  the  inside 
filled  with  activated  charcoal.  A 
series  of  graded  screens  from  coarse 
to  fine  should  be  placed  on  the  top 
to  screen  out  large  materials  such  as 
leaves  and  twigs.  The  base  screen  is 
to  hold  the  charcoal  in  the  galvanized 
cylinder.  As  the  water  passes  through 
the  charcoal,  it  is  filtered  and  piped 
into  the  cistern. 

These  filters  should  be  cleaned 
several  times  a  year  or  as  often  as 
appears-  necessary. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  your  filter 
used  charcoal  as  a  cleaning  agent,  it 
could  be  renewed. 


Well  Is  Too  Shallow 

I  have  a  well  3J5  feet  deep.  In  the 
dry  season  there  is  only  about  two 
feet  of  water  in  it  which  won’t  sup¬ 
ply  my  needs.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  I  could  run  the  eaves  from  the 
roof  into  the  well  and  keep  up  the 
water  supply  without  harming  the 
water  which  we  drink.  f.  r. 

The  source  of  all  shallow  wells  is 
rain  water  which  has  soaked  into  the 
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ground  until  it  reaches  a  strata 
through  which  it  restricts  passage 
At  this  point  it  builds  up  and  form-:’ 
a  ground-water  table.  This  water 
table  may  not  be  level  and  often 
follows  the  contour  of  the  ground 
sloping  always  toward  the  nearest 
outlet  which  may  be  a  river  or  a 
spring.  Ground  water  is  continually 
in  motion  toward  the  lower  levels  * 

If  you  attempt  to  fill  your  well 
with  rain  water,  it  will  be  compared 
to  putting  water  in  a  large  pail  with 
a  hole  in  the  bottom.  If  you  put 
water  in  the  well,  it  will  fiiter 
through  the  sides  and  in  a  short  time 
disappear. 

Your  solution  could  be  to  build  a 
cistern  of  a  capacity  large  enough 
to  supplement  your  well  in  the  dry 
season.  Cisterns  can  be  made  of  con¬ 
crete  to  hold  any  quantity  of  water 
needed.  Charcoal  filters  should  be  in¬ 
stalled.  to  filter  the  roof  water  be¬ 
fore  it  enters  the  cistern. 

Another  possible  solution  might  be 
to  drive  a  deeper  well  since  the 
water  table  often  consists  of  several 
strata  of  water  bearing  earth  or 
rock. 

Insulating-  Board  for  Roof 
Shingling 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  %  inch  in¬ 
sulation  for  roof  sheathing?  j.  e.  y. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  insulating 
board  as  roof  sheathing.  Although 
the  board  has  better  heat  and  cold 
insulating  qualities  than  wood  sheath¬ 
ing,  its  nail  retention  quality  is  prac¬ 
tically  zero.  Insulating  board  will  not 
hold  shingle  nails. 

There  has  been  a  new  self  clincher 
nail  developed  to  hold  side  wall  as¬ 
bestos  shingles  on  insulating  board, 
but  it  has  not  proven  itself  complete¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  This  clincher  nail  is 
not  recommended  for  roof  shingles 
due  to  wind  pressures. 

Insulating  board  can  be  used  for 
side  wall  sheathing  underneath  wall 
siding  as  the  siding  nails  can  be 
driven  into  the  wall  studs  which 
give  proper  nail  retention. 


One  short  visit  to  your  nearby 
Cockshutt  dealer  can  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  time  and 
maintenance.  Come  in.  See  features 
like  the  “live  power  take-off”  on 
every  Cockshutt  Tractor.  See  an 
actual  demonstration  of  how  rugged, 
heavy-duty  Cockshutt  machines  will 
save  your  time  and  money. 


YOUR  COCKSHUTT  DEALER 


IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mike’s  Repair,  Bergen 

North  Rose  Supply,  North  Rose 

Albert  A.  Schmitz,  North  Collins 

Parker  Terry,  Batavia 

Ralph  Sutton,  Dansville 

Alien  Tractor  Company,  Ithaca 

Bakeman  Implement  Company,  R.  2,  Endicott 

Beecher  Tractor  &.  Implement  Co.  Killawog 

Farm  Machine  Service,  Windsor 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son,  Croghan 

R.  E.  Haggerty,  Potsdam 

C.  C.  Harrad,  Van  Hornesville 

Raymond  Howard,  Antwerp 

H.  D.  Kilbourn,  Taberg 

Ward  Lawrence,  North  Bangor 

G.  B.  Miner,  Sherburne 

A.  H.  &  F.  Musson,  Gilbertsville 

Reliable  Farm  Supply  Company,  Syracuse 

J.  R.  Robideau,  Ellenburg  Depot 
Tucker’s  Store,  McDonough 
Valley  Implement  Company,  Leonardsville 
Charles  Yoxall,  Westmoreland 
Clarence  Crist,  Montgomery 

A.  Gladstone  &  Son,  Andes 

Robert  Hcran.  Middleburg 

Kelly  Bros.,  East  Chatham 

B.  H.  Mac  Farran,  Hudson  Falls 
Leonard  P.  Orth.  Callicoon 

H.  J.  Sweet,  R.  2,  Amsterdam 
Watrobski  Bros.,  Hagaman 


VERMONT 

Ralph  0.  Backus,  Brandon 
Chevalier  Bros.,  Swanton 
R.  J.  Laliberty,  South  Troy 
M.  P.  Wetherbee,  Richford 
Wilson  Bros.,  Ascutney 


NEW  JERSEY 

Roy  S.  Tilton  &  Sons,  Marlboro 

DELAWARE 

Hiram  Stoltzfus,  Harrington 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  •  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Distributor,  Leonardsville,  NX 
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Destroys  weeds  and  grasses  by  killing 
roots.  Successfully  and  widely  used  for 
over  25  years.  In  convenient  powder 
form  .  .  .  easy  to  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  as  a  spray. 


for  Selective  Weed  Control 


CHIPMAN  2,4-D  ;  Available  in  Amine 

and  Ester  forms.  Particularly  suited  for  • 
control  of  broadleaf  weeds  in  grass, 
corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines,  and  Weeds 


ATLAS  “A’  ':  Sodium  Arsenite  spray. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato 
digging.  Gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds.  Also  used  to  kill  water 
weeds  in  fish  ponds  and  lakes. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 


HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:  Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content.  Your 
assurance  of  greater  safety  and  killing 
power. 

CUBOR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
pure  rotenone. 

CHIPMAN  DDT:  Available  as  DDT 
50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25%  Liquid, 
DDT  5%  and  10%  Dusts. 

CHIPMAN  POTATO  DUST:  For  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  blight.  Combination  of 
DDT  and  a  microfine  neutral  copper 
fungicide. 

CHIPMAN  TOMATO  DUST:  For 

control  of  insects  and  blight.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium  arsenate  and  microfine 
neutral  copper  fungicide. 

CHIPMAN  PARATHION  •  CHIPMAN  CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
COPPER  HYDRO  BORDO  •  CHIPMAN  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 


-Many  other  Dusts  &  Sprays- 


f# 


I  HELPFUL  BOOKLETS  — Write 

•  today  for  Weed  Control 
Booklet  and  1952  Products 
Booklet . . .  filled  withlnformation. 


r 


CHIPMAN 

*>HPT.  8,  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 


CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 


3  Models 

from  $147.50 


Full  line  of 
implements. 


Does  every  aar- 
de"  field  job 
quicker,  easier, 

etter.  Balanced  for  maximum  tractir 
asy  single  grip  safety  control.  2  to  3 

P . 5-12  or  6-12  tires  ...  1  or  2  whee 

eYerse  and  forward  speeds  or  forwa 
°my.  Before  you  buy  .  .  .  see  the  Ch'r 


(2&46&C  t&e 


C  the  great  lakes  tractor  co. 


Rock  Creek.  Ohio  • 

.  en^  ^0r  hterature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Self-feeders  for  hay  and  grass 
silage  as  used  on  the  Fiddler  Creek 
Farm  of  Paul  Mazur  in  southern 
Hunterdon  County  for  a  herd  of  40 
white-faced  steers  proved  to  be  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  Extension  Service  barn 
meeting  held  recently.  The  meeting 
was  called  by  county  agent,  Dwight 
M.  Babbitt,  who  introduced  the  farm 
manager,  Robert  Barnhart.  The 
manager  explained  the  self-feeding 
system  being  used  and  showed  the 
herd  of  steers  who  had  fed  them¬ 
selves  without  any  labor  throughout 
the  entire  winter.  The  steers  were  in 
good  condition  and  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  grass  silage  and  hay.  The 
county  agent  explained  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting  that  the  self¬ 
feeding  trials  on  this  farm  were  being 
conducted  jointly  by  the  engineering 
department  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Rutgers  University,  and  the 
Mazurs.  It  has  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion  from  livestock  feeders  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  A  metal  silo  with  a 
metal  core  had  worked  out  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  had  been  fed  out  com¬ 
pletely  so  that  the  visitors  could  see 
the  construction  of  the  basal  cone 
and  the  core.  A  triple-wall  silo  with 
a  square  base  for  feeding  from  two 
sides  was  about  half  fed  out  and  the 
stock  was  feeding  on  this  silo.  One- 
third  of  a  rectangular  silo  divided 
into  three  sections  had  been  fed  and 
the  other  two  remained  to  be  fed 
later  in  the  season.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  wastage  either  in  the  hay  or 
silage  feeding.  The  self-feeding  hay 
barn  is  a  20-foot  Quonset  barn  inside 
of  a  40-foot  barn.  The  space  between 
the  two  barns  is  used  for  hay  stor¬ 
age.  Chopped  hay,  partially  cured, 
is  blown  into  this  storage  space  and 
cured  with  air.  The  feeding  area 
around  the  silos  is  black-top  road 
surface  which  is  cleaned  with  a 
scraper  on  a  tractor  at  regular  inter-  i 
vals.  E.  J.  Perry,  Extension  Dairy¬ 
man,  gave  a  list  of  materials  recom¬ 
mended  for  preserving  grass  silage 
and  showed  the  cost  per  ton  of  the 
materials.  Bruce  Poulton  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
mow-curing  processes  was  on  hand 
to  answer  questions. 


An  example  of  farmer  ingenuity 
employed  to  save  labor  is  found  on 
|  the  poultry  farm  of  Franklin 
McCrea  of  Milford.  In  his  new  32x60 
foot  laying  house  built '  on  the  side 
of  a  slope,  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  unload  feed  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
in  the  gable  end  of  the  house  directly 
from  the  tail  gate  of  the  truck.  On 
the  side  of  this  wall  he  built  a  nine 
by  ten  by  two  bin  divided  into  three  : 
three-foot  sections.  Spouts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bin  deliver  both  grain 
and  mash  into  the  buckets  for  fill¬ 
ing  hoppers  and  scattering  on  the 
litter.  This  he  finds  is  a  great  labor 
saver  in  handling  feed  bags  and  also 
eliminates  space  required  for  feed 
room. 


Balbo  Rye  is  making  quite  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  cost  of  milk  production 
for  O.  Judson  Force  of  Three 
Bridges,  Hunterdon  County.  A  four- 
acre  piece  sown  early  last  September 
provided  a  small  amount  of  grazing 
last  Fall  and  went  into  Winter  with 
a  good  top.  During  the  Winter  it  was 
top-dressed  with  poultry  manure 
and  by  the  first  of  April  it  was  big 
enough  to  turn  17  cows  on.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  50  per  cent 
saving  in  feed  and  an  increase  in 
milk  production  of  a  half  can  per 
day.  Many  dairymen  are  finding  that 
there  is  pothing  quite  equal  to  rye 
to  stretch  the  grazing  season  in  both 
Fall  and  Spring.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


you  LOST  YOUR  LESPEDEZA?  ILL  NAVE 
MY  CHAUFFEUR  ASSIST  SOU  IN  SEARCHING 
FOR  IT  AT  ONCE  ! 


PATENTED 

CORALOX 

INSULATOR 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


Especially 
Engineered  for 

TRACTORS 


and  standard  on  nearly  half 
of  all  new  cars  and  trucks 

CORALOX,  AC’s  patented  Insulator,  with 
extra  toughness  and  amazing  resistance  to 
heat  shock,  is  the  main  reason  for  the  longer 
life  and  better  performance  of  AC  Plugs. 

AC  has  engineered  a  type  of  spark  plug  for 
superior  service  in  every  make  of  tractor — 
plugs  that  won’t  short  when  the  load  is 
heavy — plugs  that  stay  clean  longer  and 
fire  surely  at  all  engine  speeds. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  using  AC  Plugs 
in  their  tractors— the  only  plugs  with 
patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 


THE 

Neu) 

MECHANICAL 

STONEP/CKER 


FASTER  THAN  20  MEN  CAN  DO 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  machine  that  will  pick  up.  carry  and 
dump  bothersome  stones  from  your  fields.  PIXTONE  clears 
up  to  4  acres  a  day  —  saves  labor,  eliminates  cause  of 
much  implement  breakage  —  makes  plowing,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  easier  —  increases  productivity.  New 
FREE  FOLDER  explains  how  Pixtene  works,  shows 
pictures  of  Pixtene  in  action. 

Write  at  once  for  free  new  illustrated  folder  B. 


.v  "wAls .  rH*  ■x '  * 

BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  lac.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 
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Yobkee  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Very  Unfortunate  Decision 

'T'HE  New  York  milkshed  was  stunned  and 

*  not  a  little  angered  at  the  summary  action 
taken  by  Dr.  Blanford,  the  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator,  in  suspending  cooperative  payments  to 
three  cooperatives  —  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Co-op.  Assn.,  Farmers’  Union  Dairy  Co-op. 
Assn.,  and  Washington  &  Rensselaer  Counties 
Producers  Co-op.  Assn.  This  suspension  order 
was  issued  without  warning,  without  notice 
and  with  no  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

For  the  record,  Dr.  Blanford  has  assigned 
various  reasons  for  his  action.  In  respect  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers,  he  states  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  majority  of  Eastern’s  board  of 
directors  that  they  did  not  believe  in  co-op. 
payments  and  further,  that  in  his  opinion, 
Eastern’s  contract  with  Sheffield  Farms  gave 
the  association  no  control  over  Sheffield’s 
utlization  of  the  milk. 

As  for  the  Farmers’  Union  Co-op.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Administrator  was  recently 
advised  that  the  co-op.  is  opposed  to  co-op. 
payments,  that  its  dealer  has  a  financial 
interest  in  the  association,  and  that  each  co-op. 
member  must  sign  a  contract  with  the  dealer. 

Payments  were  suspended  as  against  the 
Washington  &  Rensselaer  group  because  one 
of  its  directors  and  its  attorney  is  not  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  is  also  attorney  for  the  dealer 
handling  the  co-op.’s  milk. 

Dr.  Blanford  relies  for  his  ruling  on  the 
Hyde  study  of  co-operatives  which  has  been 
under  way  since  October  1947.  He  states  that 
the  suspensions  “result  for  the  most  part  from 
the  findings  in  these  studies.” 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  has  categorically 
denied  that  there  has  been  any  action  by  its 
directors  on  co-op.  payments  and  also  claims 
that  not  only  is  its  dealer  contract  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  many  other  existing  contracts, 
but  that  the  Administrator  had  voiced  no 
criticism  of  the  contract  until  his  most  recent 
action. 

The  Farmers’  Union  Co-op.  says  that  it  is 
not  true  that  each  of  it  members  must  sign  a 
contract  with  the  dealer,  nor  is  it  true  that 
any  dealer  has  a  financial  interest  in  the 
organization. 

Washington  &  Rensselaer  Co-op.  has  as  yet 
issued  no  statement. 

Obviously,  it  is  more  than  mere  coincidence 
that  this  suspension  took  place  just  three 
weeks  after  55  cooperatives  in  the  milkshed, 
with  the  Administrator’s  blessing,  joined 
forces  with  the  Federal  Government  in  de¬ 
fending  the  legality  of  these  co-op.  payments, 
now  being  challenged  by  court  proceedings. 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  and  the  Farmers’ 
Union  Co-op.  were  among  those  who  refused 
to  join  up  with  the  other  55.  It  is  reported 
that,  although  the  Washington  &  Rensselaer 
Co-op.  did  join,  it  had  not  paid  its  one-cent 
assessment  into  the  fund  before  the  sus¬ 
pension  order  was  issued.  It  was  then  that 
Dr.  Blanford  issued  his  order. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  Market 
Administrator  has  stepped  completely  so  out 


of  character  in  this  latest  maneuver.  With 
good  reason  he  has  gained  a  reputation  for 
fair-mindedness,  careful  deliberation  and  good 
judgment.  He  has  never  acted  precipitately, 
nor  ever  taken  any  step  which  might  imply 
favoritism  or  prejudice.  But,  with  his  order 
suspending  payments  to  these  three  co-ops., 
he  has  all  but  undone  what  he  has  carefully 
built  up  over  the  past  10  years  to  his  own 
credit  in  the  administration  of  the  Order. 

To  say  that  his  action  results  for  the  most 
part  from  the  findings  in  the  Hyde  investi¬ 
gations  is  just  pure  poppycock.  Although  this 
Hyde  investigation  has  been  kept  peculiarly 
secretive,  it  is  understood,  in  the  case  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers,  that  every  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  scrupulously  followed. 
Even  assuming  that  this  report  may  not  be 
wholly  correct,  why  is  the  guilty  verdict  with¬ 
held  for  five  long  years  until  Eastern  refuses 
to  side  with  Dr.  Blanford  in  defending  the 
Grant  case? 

The  Farmers’  Union  Co-op.  has  likewise 
complied  with  all  the  Hyde  recommendations, 
yet  the  same  axe  has  fallen  at  the  same  time 
for  just  as  little  reason. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  condemn  Eastern’s  contract 
with  its  dealer  which,  while  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  contains  defects,  is  certainly  no  worse 
than  the  contracts  and  “deals”  that  other,  and 
larger,  so-called  co-ops.  have  with  their 
dealers.  To  charge  that  Eastern’s  contract  is 
defective  because  the  co-op.  has  no  control 
over  the  dealer’s  utilization  of  the  milk,  is 
to  condemn  as  invalid  every  co-op.  dealer 
contract  in  the  milkshed.  What  other'  result 
can  possibly  be  expected  when  milk  is  con¬ 
signed  to  a  dealer  under  the  classified  price 
plan? 

Rarely  has  there  ever  been  such  a  vindic¬ 
tive,  ill-timed  and  petty  piece  of  interference 
with  the  progress  of  farm  cooperation  in  the 
New  York  milkshed  as  this  suspension  order 
issued  by  Dr.  Blanford.  There  is  no  valid  con¬ 
nection  between  the  right  to  receive  co-op. 
payments  and  the  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  not  to  intervene  in  a  lawsuit,  yet 
that  is  the  only  apparent  reason  for  the 
Administrator’s  ruling.  We  would  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dr.  Blanford  already  regrets  what 
he  has  done.  Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  he 
is  playing  squarely  into  the  hands  of  the  one 
sure  enemy  of  true  farm  cooperation  in  this 
milkshed  —  the  management  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League. 

The  regulations  provide  that  if  any  of  these 
three  co-ops.  desire  to  have  their  co-op.  pay¬ 
ments  reinstated,  they  can  ask  for  a  hearing. 
That  is  like  pushing  a  man  down  on  his  knees 
and  making  him  crawl  for  crumbs.  These 
organizations  have  been  clearly  discriminated 
against,  either  because  of  some  personal 
grudge,  or  because  the  palace  guard  again 
controls  the  king.  It  is  an  intolerable  situation 
that  cries  for  immediate  solution. 


Fertilizer  Experiments 

STATE  Experiment  Stations  are  doing  a 
splendid  job  in  research  on  many  funda¬ 
mental  questions.  They  tell  us  how  to  improve 
soil  and  improve  crops  in  quantity  and 
quality.  But,  as  the  Station  men  frequently 
and  logically  say,  each  farm  is  an  individual 
problem. 

One  way  each  farmer  can  help  himself  to 
greater  profits  is  by  running  a  series  of 
fertilizer  experiments  on  his  own  farm.  Some 
soils  respond  to  more  nitrogen,  some  to  more 
phosphorus  or  more  potash  than  is  commonly 
recommended.  Most  soils  will  produce  better 
with  more  humus  content. 

It  is  neither  complicated  nor  difficult  to  run 
fertilizer  experiments  on  your  main  cash 
crops,  as  -well  as  on  hay  and  pasture  land. 
Many  general  farmers  and  specialty  crop 
growers  have  discovered  that  they  can  make 
more  profit  by  using  more  fertilizer  than  is 
commonly  recommended.  The  only  way  to 
find  this  out  is  by  running  experiments. 

Farming  is  a  way  of  life;  but  it  is  a  much 
more  pleasant  way  with  an  adequate  income. 
Perhaps  more  fertilizer  will  mean  more  in¬ 
come  for  the  things  that  only  money  will 
buy  —  even  with  a  50-cent  dollar. 
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Less  Than  One  Out  of  Two 

HE  other  day  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  called  upon  to  vote  on  various  U.S  D  A 
money  appropriation  measures.  On  most ’of 
the  bills,  less  than  half  of  the  members  was 
present  and  there  were  no  roll  call  votes  Our 
observer  in  the  nation’s  Capital,  Mr.  Harry 
Lando,  makes  a  fully  detailed  report  in  this 
issue’s  “Washington  Outlook”  on  page  375 

These  money  bills  afe  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
portant.  Congressmen  talk  about  them  con¬ 
stantly  among  themselves,  indulge  in  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  about  them  with  their 
constituents,  and  make  lengthy  and  emotional 
speeches,  both  for  and  against,  at  the  slightest 
suggestion.  People,  too,  do  a  lot  of  talking 
about  this  type  of  legislation.  Some  argue 
heatedly  for  greater  economy  in  running  the 
country’s  business.  Other  are  equally  vocal 
in  claiming  that  the  government  must  take  a 
more  active  part  in  agricultural  affairs. 

Yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  final  decision 
which  is  the  .  vote  in  Congress,  less  than  half 
of  the  435  members  of  the  House  are  present 
to  register  their  approval  or  opposition  and 
the  baker’s  dozen”  that  does  happen  to  be 
there  refuses  to  have  a  roll  call  by  name  but 
is  content  with  a  show  of  hands. 

There  is  no  excuse  good  enough  to  condone 
this  laziness  except  one  —  the  even  greater 
laziness  of  the  people  themselves  in  failing 
to  keep  posted  on  what  their  Congressmen  are 
doing  and  how  they  are  voting  on  important 
bills.  If  the  people  do  not  care,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  there  are  only  a  few  lawmakers 
who  do. 

All  of  us  must  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  government.  It  is 
our  government.  Actually,  we  are  the  govern¬ 
ment  and,  if  we  are  negligent  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  own  responsibility,  we  have  little 
cause  to  complain  about  the  lack  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  others. 


Possible  Pipeline  Probe 

/V  S  a  result  of  the  resolution  recently 
“  adopted  by  the  Western  New  York  Tax¬ 
payers  Association  calling  for  an  investigation 
into  the  gas  pipeline  invasion  and  the  political 
pressures  used  by  the  natural  gas  industry  to 
acquire  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  then 
to  abuse  its  exercise,  Senator  John  Williams  of 
Delaware  has  given  assurance  that  he  will 
look  into  the  situation  wth  a  view  to  launch¬ 
ing  such  an  investigation. 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  farmers  and 
property  owners  who  have  justified  grievances, 
either  by  reason  of  misrepresented  right-of- 
way  agreements,  unfair  payments  for  rights- 
of-way,  inadequate  awards  in  condemnation 
proceedings,  and  damages  to  land,  crops  and 
woodlots  with  little,  or  no,  compensation  for 
the  damages,  to  report  their  cases,  properly 
documented,  to  Sen.  Williams  without  delay. 
There  is  great  need  for  action  now,  since  new 
pipelines  are  soon  to  be  laid  across  New  York 
State,  parallel  to  those  already  installed,  and 
the  abuses  and  injustices  that  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  past  two  years  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  repeated.  A  sweeping  investi¬ 
gation  is  the  one  sure  weapon  to  prevent  any 
such  recurrence. 

The  Delaware  Senator  has  already  achieved 
a  nationwide  reputation  for  ferreting  out  in¬ 
come  tax  scandals  and  frauds.  If  he  has  the 
facts  on  the  pipeline  invasion,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  will  do  an  equally  thorough 
piece  of  work. 

All  reports,  specific  as  to  facts,  should  be 
addressed  to  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“The  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually.”  — 
Isa.  58:11. 

A  black  virgin  soil  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
suited  for  growing  all  kinds  of  crops.  Most  such 
soils  lack  some,  or  several,  needed  minerals  for 
best  plant  growth. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  sure  of  lower 
feed  costs  for  poultry  is  to  make  maximum  use 
of  summer  range.  On  good  range  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  purchased  feed  used  as 
much  as  15  per  cent  with  equally  good  results 
for  growing  pullets. 
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LOWEST  PRICED  IN  ITS  FIELD! 

This  beautiful  new  Styleline  De  Luxe  2-Door  Sedan— 
like  so  many  other  Chevrolet  body  types— lists  for  less 
than  any  comparable  model  in  its  fie  Id  I  (Continuation 
of  standard  equipment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent 
on  availability  of  material .) 


.  .  .  and  see  how  the  savings  go  on  and  on! 


Lots  of  people  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Chev¬ 
rolet  —  so  big,  smart  and  comfortable  —  is  the 
lowest-priced  line  in  its  field. 

Seeing  how  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
it  provides,  you  might  naturally  expect  to  pay 
more.  Instead,  at  lowest  cost,  you  get  fine  fea¬ 
tures  that  only  Chevrolet  in  its  field  offers: 

Wonderful  new  Centerpoise  Power  that 
“screens  out”  vibration;  Royal-Tone  Styling 
with  its  color-matched  interiors;  new  softer, 


smoother  Knee-Action  ride— and  plenty  more. 

Now  consider  this.  The  money  you  save  on 
purchase  price  is  just  the  beginning!  People 
who  know  will  tell  you  that  you  just  can’t  beat 
a  Chevrolet  for  keeping  costs  down.  Gas 
economy  is  good.  It’s  thrifty  with  oil.  And 
Chevrolet  is  famous  for  low  upkeep  costs. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit 
2,  Michigan. 


Improved  Airplane-Type  Shock 
Absorbers  Are  Sealed  for  Life 


The  new,  softer  ride  adds  comfort, 
makes  long  trips  seem  shorter,  eases 
Strain  on  body  and  chassis.  This  finer 
ride  control  is  sealed  for  life  in  sturdy 
airplane-type  shock  absorbers. 


D 


39-Year  Proved 
Valve-in-Head  Engine  Design 


Extra-Large  Brakes 
with  Dubl-Life  Rivetless  Lining 


Valve-in-Head  is  the  modern  trend  for 
efficient,  economical,  dependable  power. 
Chevrolet  has  built  more  valve-in-head 
engines  than  all  other  manufacturers 
combined.  This  experience  pays  off. 


Chevrolet’s  Jumbo-Drum  brakes  are 
extra  large  for  greater  stopping  power 
with  less  pedal  effort,  less  lining  wear. 
Linings  are  bonded  to  brake  shoes— no 
rivets.  Lining  life  is  practically  doubled. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 

fiM  CaH  PRICED  SO  low! 
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CRAINE  W00DSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 

Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3-ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  .  .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 

It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
.  .  .  profitable  feeding. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
“  Craine’s  the  name”  to 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Wood stave, 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  522  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


lisftini 


LOCKS  to  work 
with  TON-GRIP! 


Remains  lacked  with  hand  removed 


Ail  those  fixin’  jobs  about  the  farm  can  be 
FUN!  —  easily,  quickly  done  with  a  Vise-Grip, 
the  too!  that  Makes  You  Handy!  Locks  to  the 
work.  Can't  slip.  Clamps,  turns,  twists,  pulls, 
cuts.  Actually  is  a  pipe-wrench,  super-pliers, 
end-wrench,  locking-wrench,  toggle-press,  vise 
—  allvin  one!  The  one  tool  you’ll  use  .  .  . 
Use  .  .  .  USE!  Favorite  of  mechanics,  every¬ 
where!  7"  and  10",  with  or  without  cutter. 
Get  yours  today,  plus  an  extra  for  your  car. 

Only  $1.85  to  $2.60  at  your  dealer. 
PETER5EN  MF G.  CO.,  Dept.  U-5,  DeWitt,  Nebr. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  OWN  ONE/ 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks..  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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By  R.  W.  Duck 
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HE  returns  from  sheep,  as 
compared  with  other 
kinds  of  livestock,  have 
been  favorable  to  sheep 
production  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Due 
to  a  strong  demand  for 
lambs  and  wool,  and  the  relatively 
small  numbers  of  sheep,  the  business 
looks  promising  for  several  years  to 
come.  As  a  result  of  this  situation, 
there  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  scramble  to  buy  good  breeding 
ewes.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  a  great  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  best  breed  to  buy 
[  and  how  to  get  started  raising 
sheep. 

Buy  Healthy  Ewes’ 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  best 
breed  of  sheep,  or  any  other  kind 
;  of  livestock.  Any  of  the  common  and 
|  recognized  breeds,  or  their  grade 
,  representatives,  are  equally  good.  It 
!  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  breeds 
have  special  adaptations,  such  as  the 
Dorset  for  early  larrtbs,  fine-wools 
for  flocking  and  hardiness,  medium- 
wools  for  mutton  type  and  rapid 
fattening;  but,  by  and  large,  health 
is  the  big  factor  in  buying  foun¬ 
dation  breeding  animals. 

It  is  far  more  important  to  put 
special  emphasis  on  a  good  ram  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  foundation  ewes  are 
healthy,  good  registered  rams  of  the 
same  breed,  if  used  continuously, 
in  two  or  more  generations  will  sire 
lambs  that  will  conform  closely  to 
his  breed  type  and  conformation. 
When  only  a  few  head  are  desired 
at  the  start,  they  can  usually  be 
obtained  locally  or  from  some  near¬ 
by  breeder.  _  * 

On  the  other  hand,  if  quite  a  few 
young,  healthy  foundation  or  re¬ 
placement  ewes  are  wanted,  they  are 
very  difficult  to  locate  in  the  North¬ 
east  unless  someone  is  selling  out. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  places  to  buy  such  ewes  is 
either  direct  from  some  reliable 
sheep  rancher  in  the  West,  or  on 
one  of  the  terminal  markets  in  the 
Fall  when  the  heavy  runs  of  West¬ 
ern  lambs  are  arriving.  Any  reli¬ 
able,  livestock  commission  firm  will 
make  such  selections,  and  the  ewe 
lambs  can  be  bought  at  the  going 
market  price  for  slaughter  lambs. 
While  it  is  true  that  ewe  lambs  of 
this  sort  will  need  to  be  wintered 
over  and  then  pastured  the  next 
Summer  before  they  can  be  bred, 
they  are  still  the  best  buy  for 
health.  It  is  also  possible  sometimes 
to  buy  good  yearling  ewes  on  the 
open  market  in  the  Spring. 

Build  By  Breeding 

In  most  cases  in  the  Northeast, 
where  small  flocks  .of  from  10  to  25 


head  are  desired,  either  the  medium- 
wool  or  smooth-bodied  fine-wool 
breeds  are  well  suited.  The  medium- 
wools  include  such  breeds  as  the 
Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Dorset,  South- 
down,  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Cheviot, 
Corriedale,  Tunis,  Columbia,  Pana¬ 
ma  and  Romedale.  The  last  three 
breeds  are  not  so  well  known,  hav¬ 
ing  been  established  by  cross-breed¬ 
ing  during  recent  years,  but  they 
are  good  sheep.  However,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  advantageous,  because  of 
their  greater  numbers,  to  start  with 
either  grade  or  registered  ewes  of 
the  more  common  breeds  and  types. 
Desirable  fine-wools  include  the  De¬ 
laine  and  the  Rambouillet. 

The  really  important  thing,  though, 
is  to  select  a  breed  or  type  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  you  and  for  which  you  feel 
a  personal  preference;  and  stick  to 
that  kind.  Then  buy  a  good  regis¬ 
tered  ram  (be  sure  and  get  the  papers 
with  him)  and  keep  continuously 
using  top  quality,  unrelated,  regis¬ 
tered  rams  of  the  same  breed  on 
each  successive  generation  of  re¬ 
placement  ewe  lambs.  Often  an  ex¬ 
change  of  rams  can  be  arranged  with 
some  neighbor  of  another  sheep 
farmer  not  too  far  away.  Most  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  departments  at  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
Northeast  now  provide  a  registered 
ram  service.  These  good  rams  are 
bought  by  farmers  and  can  be 
handled  on  an  exchange  basis,  with 
a  relatively  low  expense  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  different  ram  of  the  same  breed 
each  year.  The  sheep  department  at 
Cornell,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  John  Willman,  has  done  no¬ 
table  work  of  this  kind  in  promoting 
and  improving  sheep  in  New  York 
State. 

Usually  it  does  not  pay  to  cross¬ 
breed  or  change  from  one  breed  to 
another.  There  are,  however,  certain 
exceptions,  such  as  where  a  farmer 
may  want  to  raise  so-called  hot¬ 
house  or  early  lambs.  The  best 
breed  to  use  for  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  Dorset,  although  the 
Tunis  and  some  strains  of  Delaines 
w'ill  also  breed  suitably  for  this 
purpose.  In  any  case,  it  is  rather 
expensive  to  buy  desirable  foun¬ 
dation  ewes  that  will  take  the  ram 
sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to 
drop  their  lambs  in  time  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  hothouse  lamb 
production. 

The  least  expensive  way  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  breeding  flock  which  is 
satisfactory  for  early  lamb  raising  is 
to  use  young,  healthy,  grade  Delaine 
ewes  for  foundation  females  which, 
as  already  stated,  can  be 
bought  in  quantity  on  the  slaughter 
markets  in  the  Fall.  These  ewes  are 
then  bred  to  a  good,  registered 
Dorset  ram,  the  buck  lambs  are  sold, 
and  the  best  cross-bred  ewe  lambs 
are  retained  for  breeding  purposes. 
Even  this  first  top-cross  of  Dorset 
(Continued  on  Page  376) 
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Proper  fleshing  condition,  throughout  the  entire  year,  is  an  important  con¬ 
tributing  factor  toward  profitable  lamb  and  wool  production  with  the  farm 
flock.  These  excellent  Suffolks  are  carrying  just  the  right  amount  of  flesh , 
for  best  results,  on  the  T.  Woodward  Farm  in  LeRoy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


“OINTMENT  TRIBIOTIC 

BEST  MASTITIS  CONTROL 
I’VE  EVER  USED!’’ 

Schenevtts,  N.Y. — “Best  treatment 
method  I’ve  ever  used,”  says  Henry 
Pape,  referring  to  Wyeth’s  newly 
introduced  Ointment  Tribiotic  for 
mastitis  control.  “This  combination 
of  antibiotics  is  mighty  effective  and 
fast-acting  in  clearing  up  the  real 
stubborn  cases.” 

Mr.  Pape  operates  a  104  acre  dairy 
farm  here  in  the  heart  of  the  New 
York  milkshed,  milking  36  Holsteins. 
“Recently,  when  I  used  Tribiotic  in 
four  different  cases  where  1  spotted 
mastitis  symptoms,  only  one  tube  of 
Tribiotic  was  necessary  to  clear  up 
the  trouble.  That  spells  economy  in 
my  language — fast-acting,  with  cows 
off  the  production  line  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time,”  Mr.  Pape  states. 

“You  can  put  me  down  as  a  mighty 
satisfied  user  of  Tribiotic,  and  I’m 
telling  my  neighbors  in  the  dairy 
business  that  it’s  the  most  effective 
mastitis  treatment  I’ve  found.” 
“Trademark 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 

YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


TRIBIOTIC 

NEWEST  MASTITIS  CONTROL 
PRODUCT 

•  TRIBIOTIC  OINTMENT,  triple  anti¬ 
biotic  combination,  'provides  multiple 
striking  power  and  gives  a  wider  range 
of  effectiveness  and  increased  action. 
Supplied  in  one-pinch  single  dose  tubes. 

•  Each  handy  tube  of  Tribiotic  Ointment 
contains  100,000  units  of  penicillin  to¬ 
gether  with  the  equivalent  of  50  mg. 
dihydrostreptomycin  base  and  5,000 
units  of  bacitracin. 


Wyeth 

Incorporated, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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Compressed 
10  lb.  Blocks 


with 


TRACE  MINERALS 


Belter' Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Also  in 
PLAIN . . . 
IODIZED  or 

. . . .  SULPHURIZED 

Roto  SaEt  Go.,  Box  R,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 
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Get  Your  Money’s  Worth 

with  NEW  BEDFORD 
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PRE-MEASURED 
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QUALITY  PLUS  QUANTITY 
Buy  at  the 
New  Bedford  sign 


NEW  BEDFORD  CORDAGE  CO. 


TO  SURGE  OWNERS! 

This  amazing  SPECIAL  F  R  E 
OFFER  is  good  only  till  June  I, 
1952  —  so  send  NOW  for  your  FREE 
INFLATION  !  SURGE  OWNERS  ! 
This  amazing,  new  Style  “A”  infla¬ 
tion  has  been  specially  designed  to  fit 
your  Surge  shell!  It  does  not  creep.  It 
clings  perfectly  to  udder.  Made 
of  finest  quality  rubber!  Send 
your  FREE  INFLATION  —  then 
feel  it— pull  it — try  it  on 
Surge  unit.  See  HOW  it  can  g 
you  faster,  better,  cleaner  milking 
at  LOWER  INFLATION  COST! 

Let  your  own  cows — not  a  sales¬ 
man — demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  this  truly  GREAT  new  Maes 
inflation!  (Only  I  Free  inflation 
per  family.)  State  number  of 
cows  milked  when  writing  NOW 
for  yours! 


ROBERT  E.  MAES 

BEAR  CREEK  FARM,  Dept.  L-42,  Marshall, 


Mich. 


"ULTIMA  PUMP" 


$28.00  value.  No  clog  pumps'll  QC 
for  every  use,  including 

house  pressure  tank.  Nickel  P. 
Aluminum,  no  rust  no 

Verdigris.  Precision  ma¬ 
chined  THREADED  for  PIPE 
GARDEN  HOSE,  'U  motor  up. 
TWICE  capacity  pumps  equal  size. 
COMPARE  keep  the  BEST  Refund. 
NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


GRAIN  FED  PIGS  and  SHOATS,  mostly  Poland 
China  Berkshires  Cross.  Six  weeks  $8.00,  8  weeks 
$10,  10  weeks,  $12.  Crated  F.  0.  B.  here,  cas¬ 

trated,  serum  only  vaccinated.  Some  WHITES, 
DUROCS,  HAMPSHIRES.  SHOATS  50  to  100  pounds 
at  $16  to  $21  each  in  truck  load  lots.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  arrival  or  return  them  C.O.D.  State 
substitute  breed  acceptable  for  more  prompt  shipment. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Jr. 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  9-I0S5 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &.  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  &. 
0.  1.  C.  CROSSED. 


WALTER  LUX  •  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites,  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$11  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
order.  Innoculation  $1.00  extra  for  each  if  wanted. 


-  REGISTERED  BOARS,  GILTS  - 

ALSO  FEEDER  PIGS.  ALL  BREEDS 
For  Breeders  List  Write  — 

RALPH  BLIEK,  Secretary 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

YORKSHIRE  and  CHESTER  WHITE.  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM, 

RUSSELL  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office — 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

MARCH  FARROWED  BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS 
FRANK  B.  FOSS,  R.  D.  2,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTHS  —  LEA  N  -  M  EAT-T  Y  P  E  SWINE 
THAT  GROW  FASTER,  CHEAPER. 

PINE  VIEW  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOAR  $75.  Ready'for 
immediate  service.  WOODACRES  FARM. 

560  BEDFORD  ST„  N.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts,  all  ages.  Registered 
or  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  November  Pi  gs.  Boars  or 
Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'J'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
Print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New.York  milkshed. 

1  he  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
hiiormation  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  3%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  17  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Third  Upwey,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

May  17  —  Hostein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Curkendall  Farms,’  Newark  Valley, 
New  York 

May  17  —  Brown  Swiss  Heifer 
Sale,  Durham,  Conn. 

May  19  —  Holstein  Sale,  Edvaljim 
Farms.  Corry,  Pa. 

May  21  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Roy  P.  Smith  Farm,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

May  22 — Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Orkill  Farms,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 

May  24  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
John  S.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Pawlett,  Vt. 

May  27  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Se¬ 
lected  Female  Sale,  Pennsylvania 
Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

May  27  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Registered  Guernseys,  Palmyra, 
New  York. 

May  29  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

May  29  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

June  4 — Guernsey  Green  Meadow 
Sale,  Interstate  Fairgrounds,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

June  5  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 

(Night  )  Sale,  Med-O-Vue  Farm, 
Sales  Pavilion,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

June  6  —  Aberdeen- Angus  Invi¬ 
tational  Sale,  Madison,  Conn. 

June  7  —  Sheep  Consignment  Sale, 
New  Jersey  Sheep  Breeders  Assn., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  7  —  Jersey  Heifer  Sale,  Tri- 
Co.,  Consignment,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

June  10-11 — Holstein  Super-Duper 
Sale,  278th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Brown  Swiss 
Meetings 

The  Annual  Spring  Canton  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  New  York  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders,  held  recently,  were  well 
attended  as  reported  by  Frank  L. 
Jewett,  Oneida,  president  of  the 
New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders 
Assn.  At  each  of  the  five  sessions 
plans  were  made  to  carry  out  the 
State  program  for  1952,  consisting  of 
Canton  Shows  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle, 
picnics  and  field  days  in  each  of  the 
Canton  districts. 

Officers  elected  in  each  of  the 
Canton  districts  were  as  follows: 
Western  Canton  —  pres.,  W.  B. 
Stewart,  Pifford;  vice-pres.,  Robert 
Culling,  Scottsville;  secy-treas.,  Her¬ 
man  Mietz,  Gasport.  Northern  Can¬ 
ton — pres.,  Howard  Pangburn,  Hast¬ 
ings;  vice-pres.,  Richard  Byrnes, 
Gouverneur;  secy-treas.,  Charles 
Darling,  Canton.  Central  Canton  — 
pres.,  Irving  Baldwin,  West  Edmes- 
ton;  vice-pres.,  Lawrence  Dann, 
Horseheads;  secy-treas.,  John  T. 
Connor,  Ithaca.  Eastern  Canton  — 
pres.,  Walter  Griffin,  Medusa;  vice- 
pres.,  J.  Kenneth  Lansing,  Cohoes; 
secy-treas.,  F.  E.  Townley,  Elmira. 


Federal  Order  .  Milk  Hear¬ 
ings  to  Begin  June  2 

On  the  basis  of  petitions  filed  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
requesting  that  the  New  York  milk 
marketing  area  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  Northern  New  Jersey  under 
the  Federal  Milk  Order,  and  other 
petitions  which  ask  that  Class  1-C 
milk  be  priced  on  the  same  basis  on 
Class  I-A  milk,  hearings  will  begin 
on  June  2  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel 
in  Newark,  N. '  J. 

According  to  the  notice  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  en¬ 
tire  Federal  Order  will  be  open  for 
review  and  complete  revision,  includ¬ 
ing  methods  of  class  pricing,  co¬ 
operative  payments,  location  differ¬ 
entials,  expenses  of  administration, 
and  other  related  items.  Because  of 
the  scope  of  the  hearing,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  take  many  weeks, 
if  not  months,  before  it  is  concluded. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meeting 

The  84th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be 
held  June  3-5  in  its  home  town  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  One  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
dedication  of  the  Club’s  new  home 
office  building  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  June  4.  The  annual  business 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  same 
day.  Excellent  accommodations  will 
be  available  for  members  of  the 
Club  and  visitors. 
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ABERBEEN-ANGUS 
INVITATION 

FRIDAY.  JUNE  6th  at 


SALE 


MADISON,  CONN. 

55  Quality  Individuals  55 

POPULAR  PRODUCING  FAMILIES 

Ballindalloch  Georgina,  Hartley  Eline,  Hartley  Edella,  Miss 
Burgess,  McHenry  Barbara,  Portlethen  Lucy  and  many  others. 

FEATURING  THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF  THESE 
NATIONALLY  KNOWN  SIRES  AND  THEIR  SONS 

Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam,  Prince  Sunbeam  328th,  Eileenmere  1032nd,  Home- 
place  Eileenmere  999-35th,  Ankonian  3219th  Banmere,  Black  Bardolier  of 
White  Gates  3rd,  Wintonian  5th,  Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cremona,  Blackcap 
Grenadier  G.  R.  3rd  and  others. 

CONSIGNORS 


ANKONY  FARM 

ARUNDEL  FARM 

BYWOOD  FARM 

COCHRAN  FARM 

GALLAGHER'S  FARM 

GIBBET  HILL  FARM 

GRAYSTONES 

GREAT  RING  FARM 

HAMPDEN  CO.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARM 

JUMP  HILL  FARM 

LAUREL  HILL  FARM 

MOLE’S  HILL  FARM 

RAVENSCROFT  FARM 

ROLLING  HILLS  FARM 

RUNACRES  FARM 

CHARLES  SCRANTON 

SENTINEL  HILL  FARM 

SHADOW  ISLE  FARM 

SQUARE  D  RANCH 

STILLWATER  FARM 

STONEYCREST  FARM 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 

WHITETAIL  FARM 


Rhinebeck,  New  York 
West  Suffield,  Conn. 
Canaan,  Conn. 

North  Salem,  New  York 
Nanuet,  Now  York 
Groton,  Mass. 

Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 
Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Blandford,  Mass. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

Kent,  Conn. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Madison,  Conn. 

North  Guilford,  Conn. 
Deri.y,  Conn. 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 
Niantic,  Conn. 

Sa  isbury.  Conn. 

Oxford,  Conn, 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  CATALOG  AISID  INFORMATION  IViUTE 


Connecticut  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
ROBERT  B.  HALLMARK,  Sec.  • 


Breeders’  Ass’n. 
STORRS,  CONN. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
IS  YEARLING  BULLS  15  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


Registered  Polled  Herelords 

YEARLING  BULLS  ready  for  service.  OPEN 
HEIFERS.  Bred  two  year  olds,  three  year  old 
HEIFERS  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most  of 
these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  GEORGE 
R.  COUGHLAN.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


-  FOR  SALE:  A  PROVEN  HERD  SIRE  — 

7  years  old.  Jr.  Xmas  Domino  101  No.  4556857. 
Bred  by  HOP  CREEK  FARMS,  HOLMDEL,  N.  J. 

A  Grandson  of  Real  Domino  5th 
We  Would  Be  Proud  To  Show  You  His  Get! 

YELLOW  BROOK  FARM  Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
E.  ROBERT  DURAND,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


-  HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  STEERS  - 

And  HEIFERS  weighing  from  300  to  500  lbs.  the 
real  kind  for  pasture.  All  cattle  are  innoculated  ready 
to  make  good  gains.  PHONE:  2295  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
After  7:00  P.  M.  E.  M.  RINEHART 


CHOICE  HEREFORD  STEERS  4  to  500  pounds, 
always  on  hand.  YUNKER  FARMS, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  (Blairstown  Area) 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFER8 

TESTED.  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


PUPPIES  WANTED:  Whole  Litters.  PEDIGREED. 
H  EINTZE  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton,  L.I..N.Y. 

EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


—  SHEPHERD  —  ONE-FOURTH  COLLIE  PUPS  — 
Cattie  Working  Stock,  Maies  $18;  Females  $15. 

0,  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES:  Farm  Raised,  Wormed, 
Innoculated.  Pedigree  Furnished,  $25  -  $35. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTSYSBURG,  PA. 

NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND  PUPPIES.  Reasonable. 
JOHN  SMIGEL.  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  Registered  German  Shepherd  Puppies  from 
working,  heel  drivers.  Excellent  pedigree,  reasonable. 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y.  Phone  4415 


FniEBRED  COCKE H  PEPS  AND  DOGS 
Non-Kegistered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cel lent^individuals^^^Dn^^JMjjrhurb^^itthaca^N^^Y. 

COON-HOUND  PUFS  —  Blue-Tick,  Red-Tick  Cross 
Parents  open  Trailers  Proven  Tree  Dogs. 
BENSON  OSHIER,  W.ADDINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALES— The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  $8.00 
&  $10.  B.  FALKE.  R.  2,  SAVANNAH,  NEW  YORK 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  (tty,  Penne. 

REG.  COLLIES.  Golden  Sables  12  mo.  Also  Puppies. 

BERTHA  MARSTON,  POWNAL,  MAINE 


A.  K.  C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES. 
Best  Bloodlines.  MRS.  ETHEL  WALBORN, 

ROUTE  I, _ TOWANDA,  PENNA. 

—  PEDIGREE  TURKISH  SHEEPDOG  PUPPIES  — 
IMPORTED  FROM  SIVAS.  TURKEY 
MIKE  BOYIAN,  BOX  259, _ PHILMONT,  N.  V. 

-  A.  K.  C.  CHIHUAHUAS,  - 

PUPS  PROVEN  MALE  —  Five  Month  Old  Female. 
LILLIAN  ELLSWORTH,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Collie  Pups.  Championship  breeding.  Beautiful, 
Intelligent.  $35.,  $30.  P.  McCullough,  Mtrcer,  Pa. 


REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  BRED  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


or  Sale:  4  REG.  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES,  two 
onths  old.  $350.  Crated,  cash  or  month. y  payments. 


I  A  C  D  V  \/  A  I  I 


_ _  CHEVIOT  FLOCK  FOR  SALE  - 

RAM  FIVE  LAMBS  and  115  EWES  $500 
LANGNERLANE  FARM 


HOLSTEIN 
R.  D.  3, 


FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS  FOR 
MAPLE  SPRINGS  FARM 
MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  Phone: 


SALE 

74453 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


- TOGGENBURG  GOAT  HERD  FOR  SALE - 

J.  Hepworth,  Middlebusb  Rd.,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.Y. 


-  FOR  SALE:  MILK  GOATS  - 

Some  fresh,  some  about  to  freshen.  Pure  Bred  or  Grades 
OTTO  P.  STECK,  PIKE  CO.,  PANTHER  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLAS 


RAMS 


_  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  RAMS  - -~ 

ENTY  YEARLING  PUREBRED  RAMS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS.  PRICED  RIGHT. _ 


REGISTERED  HA 
Bullett  breeding. 

R.  D.  I, 


MPSHIRES.  Rams,  Ewes,  Lambs. 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 

BAREVILLE,  PENNA. 


- -  VISIT  THE  - 

ALL-STAR  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
107  Chester  St.,  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y.  Dickens  2-6177 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


1 


SEND  FOR  THIS 


BOOKLET 


With  a  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  you'll  use  only  </4  os 
rhcich  soap.  Shorter  washing 
ttjne  saves  Wear  on  clothes, 
too.  Actually  pays  for  itself  . - 
Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 
t  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
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NEED  EXTRA  MONEY? 

Here  is  a  pleasant  way  to  add 
extra  dollars  to  your  income:  * 
introduce  PARKER  QUALITY 
Hosiery  and  Underwear  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors! 

Spend  whatever  time  you  can 
on  this  work  .  .  .  build  up  a 
permanent,  repeat  business  of 
your  own.  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  details.  No  obligation. 

G.  A.  PARKER  CO. 

DEPT.  F  2733-N.  12th  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  33.  Pa. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  naggring  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills-a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 

Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only,  4-Gallens  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/45 

Opair 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  _ 

save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCR  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Ruboer  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOGK  CO.,  Dept.  349,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


YES, 
MA’AM ! 


Time  for  Jam 

. . .  and  Jellies 


KfPI  0  4  -L-g 

WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Bliee  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer* 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prlcee  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Year* 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Pricea. 
•BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedv  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  th&  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctor  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


R  I  R  P,  O  M  5  BEAUTIFUL  SATIN  REMNANTS. 
„  ‘  O  L-  LJt  IM  3  ASSORTED.  MOST  WANTED 
ABl-Abb,  WIDTHS,  LENGTHS.  Grand  for  hairbows, 
gift  tying,  dressmaking.  Big  bargain  assortment, 
about  280  feet,  $1.00  postpaid.  No  C.  0.  D  ’s 
BRISKO  COMPANY 
SHAFTSBURY  6,  VERMONT 


NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  —  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c-  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67c.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Free 
mailing  bag.  ROBERTS,  Box  444-R,  Salem.  Mass. 


0LD  dBA„LL  shade  lamps  $20.00.  Write, 
CARLEY,  B.  2,  M  ECH  AN  ICSVI LLE,  N.  Y. 


AVE  you  ever  wondered  just 
how  many  women  do  up 
their  own  jellies  and  jams, 
in  comparison  with  those 
who  depend  on  store  pur¬ 
chasing?  You  may  like  to 
see  the  figures.  A  recent 
survey  comes  up  with  the  result  that 
more  than  half  (56  per  cent  )of 
American  homemakers  put  up  their 
own,  rather  than  buy  jams  and 
jellies. 

If  you  wonder,  further,  how  many 
use  the  short-boil  method  with  pre¬ 
pared  pectin,  either  in  liquid  or 
powdered  form,  rather  than  the  age- 
old  way  of  depending  on  the  pectin 
in  the  fruit  alone,  you  may  be 
interested  in  these  figures  too.  The 
same  survey  results  show  that  73 
per  cent  of  women,  who  put  up 
their  own  “jells”  and  jams,  use  the 
short-boil — prepared  pectin  method. 

Strawberry  Jelly 

Use  2  cups  juice;  3V2  cups  sugar; 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice;  y2  bottle 
fruit  pectin. 

To  Prepare  the  Fruit.  Crush 
thoroughly  about  3  quarts  fresh, 
fully  ripe  strawberries  in  a  very 
large  saucepan.  Add  %  cup  water 
and  mix  well.  Cover  and  place  over 
medium  heat;  then  bring  just  to  the 
simmering  point.  (Do  not  boil.) 
Place  in  large  sieve  lined  with  double 
thickness  of  cheesecloth.  Drain  and 
measure  2  cups  of  the  strained  juice 
into  a  large  saucepan. 

To  Make  the  Jelly.  Add  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  to  juice  in  saucepan  and 
mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat  and 


bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly. 
At  once  stir  in  pectin.  Then  bring  to 
a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat,  skim,  and  pour  quickly 
into  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once.  Makes 
about  5  six-ounce  glasses. 

From  the  sieve  remove  cheese¬ 
cloth,  and  use  fruit  remaining  in 
sieve  for  Strawberry  Jam  below. 

Economy  Strawberry  Jam 

Use  4  cups  strawberries;  7  cups 
sugar;  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice; 
y2  bottle  fruit  pectin. 

To  Prepare  the  Fruit.  Use  straw¬ 
berries  remaining  from  Strawberry 
Jelly  above.  Measure  4  cups  into  a 
very  large  saucepan. 

To  Make  the  Jam.  Add  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and 
mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat,  bring 
to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard 
1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  at  once  stir  in  pectin. 
Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5 
minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  into 
glasses.  Paraffin  at  once.  Makes 
about  10  six-ounce  glasses. 

Raspberry  Jam 

In  making  Raspberry  Jam,  the 
above  method,  using  what  remains 
in  the  sieve  after  the  juice  is 
strained  from  jelly  making,  cannot 
serve  because  what  remains  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  seeds,  or  has  too  large  a 
proportion  of  seeds,  at  least.  For 
Raspberry,  either  Jelly  or  Jam,  fol¬ 
low  directions  with  the  prepared 
pectin  container.  Persis  Smith 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“Take  this  lesson  to  your  heart: 

The  robins  sing  in  the  rain.” 

And  April  gave  us  some  of  the 
latter,  plus  clouds  and  more  clouds. 

Birds  were  slow  in  coming  back 
this  Spring,  but  they  seem  happy  to 
be  here;  May  should  give  them  and 
us  all  some  fine  weather.  Reports  are 
that  recent  flocks  of  wild  geese  fly¬ 
ing  north  were  larger  than  usual 
We  never  tire  of  that  flight,  and  we 
never  tire  of  thinking  about  raising 
domestic  geese;  and  we  do  not  give 
up  the  idea. 

Like  all  born  Vermonters  I  feel 
Spring  has  not  come  until  I’ve  had 
a  drink  of  maple  sap.  Sugaring  also 
was  late  this  year.  With  poor  help  at 
a  dollar  an  hour  less,  less  maple 
products  hereabouts  were  made. 

As  for  the  progress  on  fixing  up 
the  Little  Brown  House,  Karl  has 
worked  on  it  forenoons.  Our  bedroom 
is  finished.  Such  a  time  as  we  had 
emptying  every  bureau  drawer,  dis¬ 
carding  and  putting  “laid-aways”  to 
work. 

The  articles  on  raising  blueberries 
are  eagerly  read  and  discussed  by 
the  family,  the  latest  methods  for 
raising  strawberries  too.  Yes,  it  is 
good  to  be  out  of  doors  for  gardening 
after  what  was  not  a  very  healthy 
winter  for  John  and  myself. 

My  hopes  are  much  with  our  new 
lilacs.  A  man  in  an  adjoining  town 
has  almost'  40  varieties:  a  treat  it 
will  be  to  see  them  in  bloom,  as 
well  as  to  see  our  own. 

To  change  the  subject  completely: 
where  one  of  our  sons  works  -there 
were  over  100  baby  pigs  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Wouldn’t  that  be  a  lively  happy 
sight?  Yes,  Spring  has  really  come. 

Mother  Bee 


“No  Place  Like  Home” 
—  For  Accidents 

“Child  playing  with  matches  set 
off  4-aiarm  blaze.” 

The  sad  part  of  that  news  headline 
is  its  frequency.  Home  accidents  rate 
second  only  to  the  motor  vehicle  as  a 
source  of  accidental  deaths. 

The  shocking  annual  toll  of  30,000 
deaths  and  4,500,000  injuries  in 
homes  shows  an  increase  of  acci 
dents  in  the  one-do- 15-year  age  group. 

Never  leave  a  baby  or  young  child 
alone  in  his  bath.  (Many  babies 
drown  annually  because  Mother  left 
“only  a  minute”  to  answer  the 
phone.) 

Window  screens  and  doors  are  a 
real  hazard  when  that  little  creeper 
gets  on  the  move.  Both  must  fasten 
securely. 

'  Place  baby’s  high  chair  (one  that 
will  not  tip  over)  firmly  out  of  the 
danger  zone  around  the  kitchen 
stove.  Watch  pans  of  hot  liquid, 
turning  handles  so  that  a  curious 
toddler  cannot  grab  them. 

Keep  matches,  sharp  knives,  razor 
blades,  knitting  needles,  broken 
glass,  dry  cleaning  fluids,  paints  out 
of  reach.  Guard  small  objects  which 
baby  pops  in  the  mouth,  such  as 
pins,  needles,  thimbles,  nails  and 
marbles.  Close  all  safety  pins.  Re* 
fuse  sharp  pointed  toys. 

Install  and  fasten  a  gate  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
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Martha  and  Mary — Forever  Unlike 

“Wild  carrots”,  cries  Martha,  “a  shame  and  disgrace, 

The  way  they  run  riot  all  over  the  place!” 

While  Mary  will  hold  the  same  blooms  to  her  face, 

Exclaiming:  “How  lovely  —  this  Queen  Anne’s  lace!” 

What  simple  reactions  can  frequently  trace 

Two  opposite  views  of  the  whole  human  race. 

New  York  —  Edith  Roscoe  Hilsinger 


Seven  Lovely  Patterns  This  Time! 


376  —  Airy  Cute  Sunsuit  perfect  for  the  1,  2  and  3-year  olds.  There’s 
a  “girl”  duck  applique  for  little  sister;  a  “boy”  duck  for  small  brother. 
Tissue  pattern,  applique,  all  instructions.  20c. 


377  —  Multicolor  Bunnies  for  Other  Sunsuits!  Here  are  18  bunny  motifs 
]ii  blown  and  pink  permanent-dye  transfers  which  need  no  embroidery. 
Also  suitable  for  place  mats,  towels,  quilts,  curtains.  Price  20c. 

2109  —  Cool  and  Unruffled  in  Ruffles.  The  feminine  look  adds  to  this 
piactical  pinafore-type  sundress;  buttoning  all  down  the  back  makes  iron¬ 
ing  easier.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  25c. 

^10  ~  Ruffles  in  Miniature.  Same  as  Mother’s  (above)  for  this  “dress 
alike  model  of  pinafore  dress— quickly-made  for  daughter;  good  for  little 
sisters  too!  Sizes  2-10.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  35-in  fabric.  25c. 


3042  —  Versatile  Two-Piece  softened  by  shawl  collar,  peplum — a  styh 
you  could  use  for  cotton,  shantung,  linen,  or  airy  print.  (Sleeve  choice) 
Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  39-in.  25c. 

3034  —  Summer  Dress  Look,  Suit  Look  — both  in  this  “jiffy”  basque 
sunback  with  sheltering  bolero  jacket.  Ensemble’s  simple  lines  are  sew- 
easy  in  day  or  “after-dark”  fabrics.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18,  5  yds.  35-in 


476  —  Springtime  Lilacs  in  Multicolor;  two-color,  dye-fast  transfer 
needs  no  embroidery;  just  iron  off  onto  materials.  Delicate  lilac  color,  the 
leaf  green  of  stems  and  leaves.  Four  large  motifs,  6V2  by  4-inches;  four 
smaller  bunches  of  3-inches.  Use  on  frocks,  aprons,  tea  cloths  with  match¬ 
ing  napkins.  20c. 


Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  number;  do  not  for 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30tl 

on  NcLw  York  N-  Y-  (Tax  for  N-  Y-  C^y  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  or 
ZUc  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Our  Handicraft— Garden  Exchange 

f  tEd’:  H-  &  G-  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannc 
lorward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  caref-ully  followed.  When  yo 

left  *Lto  a  wo^an  listed  below>  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  uppe 

elob  e  ur’  PUil  h6r  initials  and  State>  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en 
Thp  p^Ch  ln  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchan'g< 
not  *£*?  Nkw-Yorker  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  d 
1  asli  ±or  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 

chanhCTtVef  African  viotets  and  dahlias  to  ex- 
0  pe  y°ur  rhubarb  roots.  —  Mrs. 

an  pi-™’ ■ New  York-  [Note:  This  corrects 
sL/r?Lin  Apr 1  19  issue-  We  misunder- 
M°°d  and  are  sorry.  —  P.  S.] 

Dinkrp^our  yellow  oxalis  roots  I’ll  send 
Mrs  &ne^’/r  or  lris>  lily-of- the- valley,  etc.  — 

“us.  e.  m.,  New  Jersey. 

Deehfn.. to  ,  ke?r  from  gloxinia  growers,  es- 
seetl  Ii  Slox.lnia  successfully  raised  from 
son  ’  p(fiiSO  will  exchange  achimenes  in  sea- 
Yermont  °^ker  bouse  plants.  —  Mrs.  C.  H., 


I  d  like  African  violet  leaves;  will  ser 
new  plain  light-colored  silk  for  patchwoi 
pieces  —  H.  H,,  New  York. 


I  can  send  lovely  lily-of-the-valley  f 
just  about  any  other  hardy  outdoor  plani 
especially  long  bloom'ng  ones.  My  pleasu 
in  flowers  is  sharpened  from  my  shut- 
view  of  the  garden.  —  Mrs.  J.  S.  B  Ne 
Jersey. 


Will  send  Madonna  lilies  for  murr 
yellow  jasmine,  red  lilac  slips  or  fer: 
leafed  peony.  —  P.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


to  hear 
African  violets. 


from  anyone  interested  in 
—  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Maryland. 


SouhL  seAd  singie  trumpet  and  old-fashioned 
sweet 6 „  ^i1?tTodils>  also  Shirley  poppy  and 
Mrs?  s?  lm  ’  " 


W.( 


seeds  for  what-have-you.  — 
Connecticut. 


Will  send  lily-of-the-valley  roots  for  your 
printed  feed  bags.  —  Mrs.  W.  P.,  New  York. 


For  Rex  begonia  slips,  grape  hyacinths, 
or  hanging  basket  plants  (no  ivies,  please), 
I  11  send  printed  feed  bags.  —  Mrs.  A.  J.  P., 
Pennsylvania. 


Be  sure  to  get  this  book  that  shows  how  Jacuzzi 
Speedi-Prime  Water  Systems  can  be  used  effi¬ 
ciently  with  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Learn  why 
Speedi-Prime  is  quiet,  easy  to  install  and 
service,  self-priming,  economical  and  depend¬ 
able.  Available  as  vertical  or  horizontal  type 
pump.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  or  send  coupon. 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  ny-3 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

NAME 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system  - 

□  Extra  deep  well  system 

□  Deep  well  turbine  city 


ADDRESS 


Solves 

Water  System 
Problems 


FREE  BOOK  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY 


NOW,,,  Glean  Outside 
Windows  From  Inside 


Window 
Cleaning 
Becomes 
A  “Snap” 
With  Amazing 
New  Window 
Cleaner  That 
WASHES 
and  DRIES 
Outside 
Windows 
From 
Inside 

ONLY 

$2.95 


new  Safeway  Window  Cleaner.  Works  quid 
ly,  easily.  Before  you  know  it  —  your  windov 
shine.  No  more  sitting  on  dangerous  ledges,  i 
more  backaches  straining  to  reach  outside  wii 
dows.  Just  extend  the ,  adjustable  double  joint* 
arm  of  the  Window  Cleaner  to  any  length  yc 

require.  Watch  it  perform  a  job  in  minutes  th; 
usually  takes  hours.  PROFESSIONAL  JOB  0 
MIRRORS.  GLASS  DOORS,  WALLS,  WINE 
SHIELDS.  Fitted  with  a  reversible  head  equippt 
with  felt  edge  for  washing  and  a  rubber  squeet 

for  w :  p  i  n  g .  Arm  is  made  of  lightweigj 

magnesium.  A  MUST  for  every  home  TRY  I 
ON  5- DAY  _  FREE  TRIAL.  Send  only  $2.S 

(check  or  money  order)  NOW.  C.  0.  D  ’s  a* 
cepted  (but  you  pay  postage).  5- Day  Monej 
Back  Guarantee  if  not  delighted.  Order  NOW 


HOMECRAFTS  •  DEPT.  221 

799  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 


White,  Trim  Green.  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOWl 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y 


WOOLENS 

Spring’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-5,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


Ketire? 

l9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  JFunS 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  niv 
Fa  mers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

mMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsumm ^ 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

R-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age _ 

St.  or  RD . 


Now  by 
largements 

MAIL-PIX. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  -x- 

Maii.  Itoli  developed.  8  brilliant 
in  Album  Form  all  for  25c 

BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


Bd- 

eoln. 

PA. 


.State. ..... 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


-*  Drawn  by  Bob  Farrell,  18,  New  York 
MUSIC 


Music  is  a  fantasy  of  light,  lithe  tunes 
Suggesting  Spring  or  Summer  moons; 
Music  has  meaning,  music  has  time 
Music  has  rhythm,  seems  written  in  rhyme; 
Music  is  beauty  with  character  told 
As  the  night  is  filled  with  melodies  old. 
Music  gives  living  a  strange  new  birth 
As  played  through  the  ages  all  over  the 


earth; 

Music  brings  joy  to  the  sad  who  part, 
Music  brings  home  to  the  traveler's  heart; 
Music  brings  realms  of  gladness  to  all 
Some  of  it  flowing  as  waters  that  fall. 

Music  is  here  for  all  io  enjoy: 

The  old  and  young,  and  the  girl  and  boy. 

—  Mary  Ford,  15,  New  York 


GOING  FISHING 

O’er  my  shoulder  there’s  slung  a  pole, 
Ah,  the  pond  is  today  my  goal; 

For,  who,  in  spring,  can  get  to  school, 
Learn  his  lesson,  and  obey  each  rule. 
When  his  mind  is  down  by  a  shady  pool 
Where  he  knows  there’s  the  best  of  fishing! 
—  Dorothy  McGee,  16,  Massachusetts 


SPRINGTIME 

The  birds  have  come  back  from  the  South 
Now  you  can  hear  them  sing; 

They  say  they  like  the  sunny  South  — 
But  come  North  because  it's  Spring! 

—  Sandra  Boyer,  9.  New  Jersey 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

CHARLES  ON  THE  LITTLE  BIG  HORN 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  coming 
to  our  house  since  Christmas.  My  Aunt 
gave  us  a  subscription  and  Dad  enjoys  it 
very  much.  It  was  only  this  month  that  I 
picked  it  up  and  found  some  very  good 
reading  in  it.  So  this  is  my  first  letter 
to  you. 

I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down  and  write 
everyone  that  would  like  to  hear  from 
Montana.  Dad  has  a  ranch  just  outside  of 
the  town.  We  have  a  beautiful  place  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  River  just  three  miles  from 
where  General  Custer  fought  his  last 
battle.  How  are  things  with  you  in  the 
East?  —  Charles  McCormick,  Montana 


WALTER  IN  THE  FINGER  LAKES  REGION 

Like  many  other  fellows.  I  suppose,  I  have 
been  reading  Our  Page  for  several  years 
but  for  some  reason  have  never  written 
before.  I  really  enjoy  your  fine  poems  and 
drawings. 

I  live  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  New 
York  State.  This  region  is  very  hilly  and 
specializes  in  grape  growing  Because  of 
its  resemblance  to  Alpine  country,  this  part 
is  often  called  the  Switzerland  of  New 
York  State.  A  senior  in  high  school,  I  enjoy 
all  sports  especially  basketball  and  base¬ 
ball;  and  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  readers.  I'd  also  like  to  see  letters  from 
you  other  fellows  on  this  Page. 

—  Walter  Schlegel,  18,  New  York 


VIRGINIA,  THE  SLAVE  GIRL 

A  long  time  ago,  when  slaves  were  sold 
like  cattle  and  horses,  human  beings  had 
to  work  for  the  man  who  had  bought  them. 

One  day  in  the  New  Orleans  slave  mar¬ 
ket  there  was  a  young  Negro  girl  called 
Virginia.  She  was  16  years  old  and,  when 
it  came  her  turn  to  be  bid  on,  she  became 
very  frightened  and  wondered  if  her  new 
master  would  be  kind  or  unkind.  Two  men 
began  bidding  on  her,  one,  a  good  man, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  other,  very  bad,  Mr. 
Kent.  The  bids  went  up  and  up.  Finally 
Mr.  Johnson  said  “Five  hundred  dollars!” 
At  that  Mr.  Kent  departed.  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  then  owned  Virginia,  went  over  to  her 
and  said:  “What  is  your  name?"  She  said, 
“Virginia,  sir.” 

“Well,  Virginia,  you  are  free,”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said  quietly.  She  could  not  believe 
her  ears. 

“Oh.  Sir,  you  can’t  mean  it”  she  cried, 
and  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  man  who 
had  freed  her  from  slavery.  “Since  you 
have  bought  my  freedom,  sir,”  she  said,  “I 
wish  to  serve  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 
And  that  Virginia  did,  happily. 

It  is  the  same  way  w'th  our  Saviour,  He 
paid  for  our  freedom  by  dying  for  us  on 
the  cross.  All  sinners  are  servants,  or  slaves, 
of  sin.  “Whosoever  commiteth  sin  is  a 
servant  of  sin,”  the  Bible  says. 

—  Barbara  Betts,  12,  New  York 


OUR  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM 

In  the  long  run,  day  by  day,  we  have 
plenty  to  keep  us  busy.  Besides  our  96  acre 
farm,  we  rent  five  other  farms  near  us.  We 
raise  a  lot  of  grain,  plus  several  acres  of 
cucumbers  and  cauliflower.  At  present  we 
have  37  hogs  and  a  few  heifers. 

My  hobby  in  the  summer  and  spring  is 
studying  birds  and  their  songs,  finding  their 
nests  and  keeping  records  on  them.  Last 
year  my  brother  and  I  found  over  200 
birds’  nests  with  eggs  or  young  in  them. 

—  Carmen  Becker,  16,  New  York 


BIG  DOINGS  AT  HOME 

Day  for  me  begins  at  6:30.  I  go  out  for 
a  short  run  before  breakfast  and  usually 
have  toast  and  a  tiny  bit  of  coffee  which 
my  Mommy  so  kindly  feeds  me.  At  8:30 
everyone  is .  out  of  the  house  except  for 
Chang  the  dog  and  Mike  the  cat.  Usually 
then  I  sleep  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  after 
that  play  with  the  dog  until  she  bites. 
Then  I  chase  the  cat  and  pull  her  tail  be¬ 
cause  something  in  me  enjoys  her  howls! 

In  the  morning  I  often  take  the  books  out 
of  the  bookcase  and  also  like  to  tear  the 
curtains.  By  the  time  I  finish  Mommy  and 
Daddy  are  home  for  lunch.  I  get  a  scold¬ 
ing  "while  Mommy  puts  the  house  in 
order.  At  one  o’clock  I’m  at  last  in  peace 
as  Mommy  and  Daddy  have  left  again  for 
work.  Then  I  go  upstairs  and  take  all  of 
the  shoes  out  of  the  closets  and  strew  them 
about  the  house.  After  this  strenuous  work 
I  get  very  hungry  and  go  to  the  cupboard 
for  some  crackers,  and  distribute  crumbs 
on  the  floor.  I  see  Mike  and  I  decide  to 
chace  him  and  off  we  go. 

.Too  soon,  it’s  five  o’clock.  Mommy  and 
Daddy  come  home,  feed  me,  pick  up  the 
shoes  and  cracker  crumbs,  also  a  table  and 
lamp  I  knocked  down  while  chasing  Mike. 

Mommy  says:  “Go  to  bed.  you  bad  dog!” 
Yes,  I’m  a  Boxer  named  Fraulein! 

—  Joan  Oppermann,  13,  Massachusetts 


MORE  NEW  YORK  FARM  LIFE  NEWS 

On  our  small  farm  about  10  miles  from 
Ithaca,  we  have  chickens,  a  cow,  calf  and 
a  pig.  I  also  have  four  cats  and  a  collie 
dog.  I  like  to  swim,  draw  and  I  love  the 
outdoors,  also  like  some'  of  the  sports. 
Draw.ng  horses  is  one  of  my  favorite  pas¬ 
times. 

I  would  like  some  of  you,  about  my  age. 
to  tell  me  what  you  do  on  your  farms,  and 
what  your  hobbies  are. 

—  Mary  Proctor,  12,  New  York 


Letters  Wanted 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  into 
an  outer  envelope,  and  addressed  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N  Y.. 
care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Betty  Keough,  13;  Kathy 
Quick,  IT:  Caroline  Nenitz,  14;  Audrey 
Havens,  13;  Edith  Fleury.  17;  Beverly  Don- 
Ion,  13;  Walter  Schlegel,  18;  Shirley  Vahne, 
15;  Mary  Ford,  15;  Carmen  Becker,  16; 
Libby  Hayes,  15:  Shirley  Wheaton.  15; 
Barbara  Miller.  15;  Mary  Proctor,  12;  Grace 
Rutherford,  12;  Carol  Smith,  16;  Joan 
Hubert. 

Pennsylvania:  Dorothy  Rudy,  15;  Shirley 
Sholley,  12;  Mary  Stoltzfuss,  14;  Diane 
Elliot,  11;  Nancy  Kramer,  10;  Thelma 
Stokes.  15;  Glenn  Hoitk,  13;  Carolyn  Winans, 
12;  Shirley  Makin,  14:  Charles  Wagner,  9; 
Nellie  Kent,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Carolyn  Robert,  14;  Kath¬ 
leen  Sheehan,  15;  Forrest  Cole,  15  (correc¬ 
tion)  ;  Jean  Perkins,  18. 

New  Hampshire:  Emily  Hanson,  17;  Clara 
Ashford;  Paula  Perry.  13. 

Rhode  Island:  Teresa  Harvey,  15;  Ciara 
Smith,  16;  George  Harney,  8;  Alice 
Ackerly,  13. 

Connecticut:  Aliena  Hubbard,  17;  Lorens 
Lassen,  18. 

Ohio:  Alice  Meyer.  14;  Kathryn  Hutz,  17. 

Montana:  Charles  McCormick. 

Vermont:  Jean  Mason,  13. 

Maine:  Norma  Bailey,  12. 

Maryland:  Eleanor  Tull,  18. 


STRETCH  AND  STIR  4-H  CLUB 

I  intend  to  get  50  chicks  from  our  4-H 
Club.  It  is  called  the  Stretch  and  Stir,  a 
good  way  to  work  at  my  hobbies:  textile 
painting,  sewing  and  cooking.  Last  year  I 
won  a  scholarship  to  a  4-H  camp;  and  I  am 
a  Junior  4-H  leader  for  our  club. 

I  am  not  a  very  good  artist  so  I  thought 
I  would  write  to  Our  Page  instead.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  Page  in  every  issue.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  write  and  draw  do  so 
well;  I  hope  they  keep  it  up,  and  that 
some  other  4-H  boys  and  girls  my  age  will 
write  to  me. 

—  Teresa  Harvey,  15,  Rhode  Island 


Editor's  Message 

Now,  with  the  April  Page  I  wonder  how  you  boys  and  girls  have 
liked  the  new  look  of  Our  Page,  started  in  February.  I  feel  it  has 
stirred  more  response  in  interesting  letters,  stimulating  stories  (see 
the  two  fine  “short  shorts,”  one  serious,  one  humorous,  by  Barbara 
Betts  and  Joan  Oppermann),  excellent  sketches  in  pen  and  ink,  and 
some  very  pleasing  poetry. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better,  as  an  example  of  expressing  oneself 
in  verse,  than  to  include  here  an  original  poem,  by  one  of  Our  Pagers, 
which  received  no  more  editing  than  contributions  usually  do. 

THERE  ARE  NO  MIRACLES? 

“There  are  no  miracles",  he  said,  and  went  his  way  .... 

There  are  no  miracles? 

But  I  awake  to  find  a  new-born  day. 

Birds  chatter  and  the  eastern  sky  is  set  aglow 
While  shadows  of  the  nighttime  quickly  go. 

“There  are  no  miracles”,  he  said  .... 

But  blossoms  cover  all  the  trees 

And  tulips  nod  in  benediction  of  the  breeze. 

I  hear  a  distant  church  bell,  sweet  and  clear 
Summon  ng  all  to  worship  far  and  near. 

“There  are  no  miracles”,  he  said,  but  evening  falls  .... 

And  God  paints  sunset  splendor  as  He  calls 
To  all  the  people  of  His  Hand  to  pray 
In  gladness  of  the  glory  of  the  day  — 

Then  night  descends  with  one  long  gentle  sigh 
And  stars  are  watching  sentinels  on  high. 

“There  are  no  miracles”,  he  said  and  went  his  way  .... 

Dear  Lord,  SHOW  him  the  miracles  I  saw  today. 

—  Betty  Corbin,  16,  New  York 

One  mark  of  good  writing,  in  verse  or  prose,  is  that  it  should 
deal  with  ageless  things,  with  appreciation  of  the  goodness  about  us, 
and  that  it  be  set  down  with  care  and  simple  words.  I  am  glad,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  Betty’s  poem  as  true  en¬ 
couragement  to  all  of  you,  for  many  are  sending  excellent  work,  and 
others  can  do  so  too,  in  the  form  each  likes:  prose,  verse  or  draw¬ 
ings  .  .  .  Let  us  see  what  the  next  Page  brings  forth. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  you  have  only  to  write  once,  through 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  to  your  pen  pal;  after  he  or  she  has  answered 
you,  just  write  direct.  , 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your  name, 
State  and  age.  Letters  are  always  welcome.  —  Elsie  Unger. 
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Gallery  of  Familiar  Faces  in  Pen  and  Ink 


ARTHUR  GODFR 
Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


HANSEL  AND  GRETEL  .  .  .  BABES  IN  THE  WOODS 
Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  New  York 


PANSY  FACE 

Drawn  by  Arlene  Wellman,  14,  New  York 
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If  you  want  sound  farm-planned  insurance  protection 
plus  real  economy  —  your  Farm  Bureau  agent  is  a 
man  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  to  know. 

Farm  Bureau,  organized  by  farmers,  has  more  than 
a  quarter  century  of  experience  protecting  farm  fami¬ 
lies.  Sound  and  thrifty  management  plus  mutual  oper¬ 
ation  assure  dollar  savings  on  Farm  Bureau  policies. 

In  a  nutshell,  getting  to  know  your  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  man  can  be  a  profitable  experience  for  you. 

He’s  a  specialist  in  your  kind  of  insurance  with  more 
than  100  sound  and  dollar-wise  policies  to  protect  you 
and  yours.  Call  and  compare  today.  Or  write  to  our 
.  Home  Offices  for  more  details. 

FARM  BUREAU  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  — COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Rep.  Reid  F.  Murray  (R.,  Wise.) 
parsed  away  last  month,  and  dairy 
farmers’  lost  their  foremost  Con¬ 
cessional  champion.  Washington  and 
The"  Congressional  farm  bloc  lost  one 
of  their  most  colorful  characters  in 
recent  history,  although  Murray 
never  fully  recovered  his  zeal  and 
zect  following  defeat  in  his  battle  to 
retain  Federal  taxes  on  olemargarine 
when  colored  yellow. 

The  Wisconsin  Republican  was 
elected  to  seven  successive  Con¬ 
gresses,  was  rounding  out  his  four¬ 
teenth  year,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  probably  represented  the  wishes 
of  his  constituents  as  completely  as 
any  Congressman  has  ever  done. 

He  was  at  his  most  effective  in  this 
battle  which  occupied  almost  all  of 
his  attention  when  he  forecast  the 
doom  of  the  dairy  industry  if  oleo 
were  to  be  permitted  to  use  the 
color  of  butter.  To  him  the  bitterest 
cut  of  all  was  the  fact  that  oleo  uses 
skim  milk  as  an  important  ingredi¬ 
ent.  He  felt  this  was  using  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  dairy  industry  to  de¬ 
stroy  that  industry.  He  feared  intro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  cheeses  and 
so-called  filled  milk  and  predicted 
that  a  free  rein  for  margarine  would 
encourage  these  other  dairy  product 
substitutes. 

In  all  of  his  battles,  Murray  fought 
side-by-side  with  Rep.  August  H. 
Andresen  (R.,  Minn.)  and  together 
the  two  made  a  formidable  team. 
Strangely,  however,  in  all  of  the  heat 
of  the  struggles  neither  Congressman 
made  any  enemies.  They  fought  hard, 
but  clean,  and  the  bitterest  of  _  then- 
opponents  remained  their  friends. 
Their  sincerity  was  never  ques¬ 
tioned. 

The  two  Congressmen  were  con¬ 
stantly  at  odds  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  because  of  USDA’s 
price  policies  with  respect  to  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
For  instance,  Murray  and  Andresen 
said  USDA  was  disregarding  the  law 
in  respect  to  price  supports  for  this 
milk.  The  law,  they  argued,  calls  for 
90  per  cent  of  parity  for  milk  and 
its  products,  and  they  felt  the  USDA 
formula  setting  up  a  differential  as 
between  butterfat  and  dried  milk  on 
a  basis  of  historic  price  spreads  was 
unfair. 

Although  the  Senate  actually 
forced  the  Aiken  sliding-scale  price 
supports  on  the  House  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  allow  the  entire  program  to 
revert  to  prewar  levels  if  the  House 
balked,  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  Murray  was  the  only  one  of  the 
House  conferees  who  refused  to  sur¬ 
render.  He  resigned  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  rather  than  sign  his 
name  to  the  report  extending  90  per 
cent  of  parity  for  only  one  year  and 
then  decreeing  flexible  supports 
thereafter.  Afterwards,  he  referred 
to  the  Aiken  Act  as  “that  mon¬ 
strosity”  and  said  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  could  understand  what 
was  actually  in  the  law.  Some  sub¬ 
stance  was  given  to  this  position  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  (although  none  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  knew  it)  that  the  bill  con¬ 
tained  authority  for  direct  subsidies 
to  farmers.  That  was  after  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  proposal  known 
as  the  Brannan  Plan.  Sen.  George  D. 
Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  author  of  the  bill, 
first  said  that  his  bill  contained  the 
authority  asked  by  Brannan.  He  has 
since  changed  his  position  and  now 
says  the  provision  allowing  direct 
payments  to  farmers  was  meant  only 
for  wool. 

Long  before  Mr.  Murray’s  death, 
figures  were  showing  that  oleo  pro¬ 
duction  is  up  sharply  since  repeal  of 
the  Federal  tax  and  showing  also 
that  butter  production  is  dropping. 
A  few  days  after  he  passed  away  the 
Department  of  Commerce  released 
figures  showing  that,  great  as  the 
increase  in  oleo  making  had  oeen  in 
1951,  the  first  three  months  ai  this 
year  were  far  over  the  same  1951 
Period.  In  January-March  1952. 
338,958,000  pounds  ot  oleo  were  pro 
duced  —  45,247.000  pounds  un¬ 

colored  and  293.711,000  pounds 
colored.  In  January-March  1951, 
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ments  to  farmers,  despite  the  fact 
that  both  the  economy  bloc  and  the 
farm  bloc  leadership  were  willing  to 
compromise. 

The  administration  -  had  asked 
$256.5  million;  the  National  Grange 
had  asked  for  the  elimination  of  the 
entire  program;  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  had  pleaded  for  a  cut  all  the 
way  down  to  $100  million.  The  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  made  a 
nominal  $6.5  million  cut,  but  pointed 
out  that  USDA  could  use  $256.5 
million  in  any  case.  The  only  genuine 
fight  on  the  $724  million  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  was  on  this  particular  part. 
The  unexpected  total  defeat  took  the 
(Continued  on  Page  383) 
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283,442,000  pounds  were  produced — 
78,375.000  pounds  uncolored  and 
205,067,000  pounds  colored. 

Perhaps  time  will  prove  Murray 
right  in  his  warnings  about  the 
effect  on  the  dairy  industry  of  oleo 
tax  repeal.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  will 


ever  be  proven  right  or  wrong,  the 
subject  being  as  complicated  as  it  is, 
about  his  espousal  of  high  fixed  price 
supports  for  a  wide  range  of  farm 
commodities  as  opposed  to  the  Aiken 
Act  and  Anderson  Act  lower,  flexi¬ 
ble  supports  for  a  much  more  re¬ 
stricted  number  of  commodities. 

With  his  departure  from  the  scene 
the  farm  bloc  has  lost  much  of  its 
color.  The  burden  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  now  falls  almost  entirely  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  long-time  friend, 
Rep.  August  H.  Andresen. 

He  #  # 

The  House  voted  the  full  $250 
million  asked  by  its  Appropriation 
Committee  for  soil  conservation  pay- 
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SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 

—  but  plenty  of  Pyrenone ®.  Kills  stable  flies,  horse 
flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most  flying  in¬ 
sects.  Highest  rating  “Grade  AA”  for  Kill,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Dual  purpose  .  .  .  use  it 
for  spraying  live  stock,  also  as  space  spray  in 
barns  and  houses.  Kills  fast  —  costs  little! 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your 
local  Sinclair  Representative. 


FAMOUS 


SURE 


grip 


lock 

UNAD1LLA 

BOX  C-49 


FEATURES 
SURE  STEP 

DOWEUING 

SILO  COMPANY 

UN  ADILLA, 


ACID  INDIGESTION 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SEND  NOW  TO 


OVER  100,000  FARMERS 
HAVE  PURCHASED  THIS 
FAMOUS  FENCER!  / 

,"IU'  ' i  v  l.. 


TO  CONTROL 
vYOUR  STOCKL 


106 


c $nl&malictwL-  famou 

WEED  CHOPPER  ELECTRIC  FENCER 

The  Famous  1  06  Weed  Chopper  Fencer  is  the  most 
popular  fencer  of  all  !  Thousands  in  use  !  Farmers 
know  that  weeds  and  grass  won’t  short  it  out  be¬ 
cause  its  design  clips  them  off  at  the  wire.  Farm¬ 
ers  can  rely  on  the  106  Weed  Chopper  Fencer 
because  it  controls  many  many  miles  of  rangeland  fencing 
as  easily  as  a  ten  acre  pasture  — and  wet  or  dry, 
it  holds  any  stock,  regardless  of  kind  or  size! 


LIFE  TIME  SERVICE  WARRANTY 

The  users  of  International  Electric  Fencers  are  full  pro¬ 
tected  against  defective  materials  and  workmanship. 
Purchasers  are  also  given  a  life  time  service  policy. 


CONTROLS: 

•  SHEEP 

•  HOGS 

•  CATTLE 

•  COWS 

•  GOATS 

•  HORSES 

•  MULES 

J In/ct/tafynaf. 


Free! 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS  _ 
TOWN _ 


Sirs  Without  obligation  to  me  —  send 
me  FREE  Folder  on  “How  To 
Build  A  Good  Electric  Fence.” 


.RFD _ STATE_ 


Leigh  McMahon  &  Company 
115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


Phone:  GR  0131 


W  ith  Ewes 

(Continued  from  Page  370) 

blood  will  fix  the  early  breeding 
characteristic.  The  cross-bred,  De- 
laine-Dorset  ewes  are  next  bred  to 
a  registered  Southdown  or  other 
mutton  type  ram  to  obtain  a  mar¬ 
ket  topping,  hothouse  lamb.  The 
best  breeding  ewes  should  there¬ 
after  be  continuously  top-crossed 
with  an  unrelated,  registered  Dorset 
ram,  and  their  ewe  lambs  saved  for 
flock  replacements.  In  this  way  the 
breeding  flock  will  soon  have  both 
the  breeding  and  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  a  superior  Dorset  flock. 

Experimental  work  is  now  being 
conducted  at  some  of  the  State  sta¬ 
tions,  particularly  Colorado  and  New 
Hampshire,  with  hormones  which, 
when  administered  to  ewes,  may 
make  it  possible  and  practical  for 
ewes  of  any  breed  to  take  the  ram 
as  may  be  preferred  for  lambing 
purposes.  However,  until  such  a 
practice  proves  to  be  economically 
practical,  the  breeding  system  just 
outlined  is  best  suited  for  farm  use. 

Fattening  the  Lambs 

All  experiment  station  trials  agree 
it  is  more  profitable  to  fatten  lambs 
than  yearlings  or  older  sheep. 
The  reason  is  that  fat  lambs  sell  for 
considerably  more  per  pound  than 
older  sheep,  and  they  also  make 
more  efficient  and  economical  gains. 
In  tests  at  the  Texas  and  Kansas 
Stations  it  cost  an  average  of  40  per 
cent  less  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain 
with  lambs,  as  compared  with  a 
corresponding  gain  made  by  year¬ 
lings. 

There  are  several  systems  for  fat¬ 
tening  home  raised  lambs.  It  is  well 
to  note  that  lambs  which  are  born 
either  in  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  and  are  sold  with  their  milk- 
fat  still  on  them  prior  to  early  July, 
are  classified  on  the  slaughter  mar¬ 
kets  and  over  the  retail  meat 
counters  as  spring  lamb.  After  that 
time  they  are  known  as  lamb.  It  like¬ 
wise  important  to  realize  that  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  lambs  keep  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  markets  as  the  Sum¬ 
mer  advances,  with  usually  a  corre¬ 
sponding  drop  in  price. 

The  Best  Time  to  Sell 

The  big  question  then  for  the 
Northeastern  farmer,  with  more 
lambs  than  he  can  use  for  his  own 
family  table,  is  when  is'  the  best 
time  to  sell.  While  this  will  naturally 
vary  some  with  conditions  and  lo¬ 
cation,  in  general  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  best  returns  are  obtained  by 
selling  the  lambs  at  weaning  time, 
or  earlier.  The  lambs  will  then  be 
from  three  to  five  months  of  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western 
sheep  farmer  and  rancher  has  found 
it  is  more  to  his  advantage  to  retain 
the  lambs  until  late  Fall.  With  his 
advantage  of  low  cost  and  abundant 
grazing  land,  he  can  handle  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  eco¬ 
nomically.  Thus  enough  extra  pound¬ 
age  is  obtained,  at  a  relatively  low 
overhead  cost,  to  more  than  offset 
the  usual  greater  early  market  price. 
These  fall  marketed  range  lambs  are 
the  source  of  feeder  lambs  which 
are  bought  by  farmers  and  shipped 
to  central  western  and  northeastern 
feed  lots  and  farms.  They  are  then 
sold  back  on  the  various  livestock 
markets  the  following  Winter  and 
Spring  as  fat  lambs,  and  constitute 
the  bulk  of  our  retail  lamb  cuts 
over  the  meat  counters. 

Creep  Feeding  Lambs 

If  the  lambs  are  to  be  sold  as  fat 
Spring  lambs  at  weaning  time  or 
earlier,  it  pays  to  allow  them  all  the 
good  quality  hay  and  grain  they  will 
eat  in  a  creep.  The  so-called  creep 
is  merely  an  enclosure,  which  can  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  made  by 
using  panels  spaced  wide  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  lambs  access  to 
a  corner  or  area  of  the  barn  or  shed, 
yet  too  close  to  permit  the  ewes  to 
enter. 

Best  quality  legume  hay  is  the 
most  desirable  to  use.  It  should  be 
kept  available  in  slatted  racks,  which 
can  be  built  either  down  the  center 
of  a  feed  bunker  or  against  the  side 
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and  Lambs 

of  a  wall.  Give  the  little  lambs  onlv 
what  grain  they  will  clean  up  daily 
If  any  feed  is  left,  sweep  it  out  and 
feed  it  to  the  ewes.  The  feed  for  the 
lambs  should  be  fresh  at  all  time; 
Keep  plenty  of  clean  water  avail¬ 
able  for  them;  buckets  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  can  be  fastened  into  the  cor¬ 
ners.  Salt  should  also  be  kept  in  a 
separate  container,  with  constant  ac¬ 
cess  allowed.  When  legume  hay  is 
allowed  to  the  nursing  lambs,  no 
additional  protein  feed  is  needed 

Equal  parts  corn  and  oats  make 
a  highly  satisfactory  grain  feed  for 
nursing  lambs.  If  there  has  been  any 
trouble  from  what  is  known  as  stiff- 
lamb  disease,  then  it  would  be  well 
to  add  to  the  grain  about  10  per  cent 
wheat  germ  oil  meal,  or  other  vita¬ 
min  E  concentrates.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  corn,  oats,  and  wheat 
bran  is  likewise  excellent;  this  is 
also  a  good  combination  to  allow  the 
ewes  for  three  or  four  weeks  before 
they  drop  their  lambs.  If  only  a  non- 
legume  hay,  such  as  timothy,  is 
available,  then  it  would  be  well  to 
use  a  grain  mixture  containing  some 
additional  protein.  A  desirable 
combination  to  feed  under  such 
circumstances  is  one  consisting  of 
corn  two  parts,  oats  two  parts,  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  one  part, 
and  wheat  bran  one  part. 

Pasture  Fattened  Lambs 

Whether  the  lambs  are  to  be  sold 
at  weaning  time  or  not,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  get  the  ewes  and  their 
lambs  out  on  pasture  as  soon  as  it 
is  practical.  However,  the  first  week 
or  so  on  pasture  should  be  limited 
to  from  an  hour  or  two,  the  first  day, 
to  three  or  four  hours  for  the  next 
several  days.  Give  the  flock  all  they 
will  eat  of  best  quality  hay  before 
turning  them  on  pasture  each  day, 
until  they  are  used  to  the  green  feed. 
In  this  way  serious  cases  of  bloat 
can  be  avoided. 

When  ewes  and  their  lambs  are 
on  good  quality  pasture,  the  lambs 
will  need  no  additional  feed.  Unless 
the  lambs  are  sold  .or  butchered 
around  weaning  time,  it  will  then 
be  desirable  to  allow  them  some 
grain  in  addition  to  their  forage. 
Also,  if  the  pasturage  should  be  in 
scarce  supply  due  to  a  small  graz¬ 
ing  area,  or  as  the  season  advances 
and  the  grass  gets  coarse  and  dry,  it 
would  then  be  good  sheep  husbandry 
to  feed#  both  ewes  and  lambs  some 
grain.  In  other  words,  the  lambs 
will  need  to  be  continuously  gain¬ 
ing  not  less  than  a  quarter-pound 
per  head  daily  if  they  are  to  be  in 
suitable  fleshing  condition  for 
slaughter,  whether  sold  as  Spring 
lambs  or  later  in  the  Fall. 

At  weaning  time  it  is  best  to  make 
the  separation  of  the  ewes  and  lambs 
complete  and  final,  rather  than  al¬ 
lowing  them  back  for  a  short  time 
to  nurse  for  a  few  days.  If  possible, 
it  will  help  if  the  ewes  and  lambs 
can  be  placed  for  enough  apart  so 
that  they  cannot  hear  each  other 
blatting.  Restrict  the  ewes  to  rather 
scant  pasture  or  poor  quality  hay  for 
a  few  days  while  they  are  drying 
off.  Based  on  the  present  practice  of 
complete  stoppage  of  milking  for 
drying  off  dairy  cows,  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  ewes’  udders  to  let  them 
alone. 

When  grain  is  needed  for  either 
ewes  or  lambs  on  pasture  an  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  is  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  corn  30  pounds,  oats  30 
pounds,  wheat  bran  10  pounds,  and 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  10 
pounds.  Proper  feed,  plus  a  little 
care  and  attention  at  the  right  time, 
pays  big  dividends  with  sheep. 
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“The  difference  between  a  milk  cow 
and  a  beef  cow  is,  they’ll  only  want 
YOU  for  what  they  can  get  out  of 
you,  while  they’ll  want  ME  for  what 
I  AM!” 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
,  and  all  other  corn-pulling 
.■=£  birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  ||  yg 


.MZM*. 


for  4  bushels  seed 
(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(Vi  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by  r 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co* 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  m  not 
lead,  but  what 
isthatstufff 
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When  You  Repair  — 

BE  SURE  TO  TREAT 
THE  WOOD  WITH 


Water  repellent  PENTA  protects 
wood  against  termites  and  rot, 
warping  and  checking.  Adds  years 
to  the  life  of  steps,  doors,  roofing, 
fences,  window  sash  and  frame. 

flctdt  Stcufi,  it  ah,  f 

ScOKOftUCdU  tyxUdK 

Yes,  you  can  paint  over  PENTA  W.R. 
treated  wood.  Save  money! 

Do  this  now  — 

Write  for  full  Information  and  Prices 

PROTEXOL 

CORPORATION 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 

66  MARKET  ST.  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray  solution. 
Kills  pests  and  parasites  on  trees,  plants 
and  poultry.  Disinfects  and  whitewashes 
buildings,  inside  and  out.  The  pump  is  en- 
tirely  above  the  solution,  but  the  agitator 
9°es  clear  to  the  bottom,  preventing  solu- 
*'°n  from  settling.  Strainer  wipes  clean  at 
every  stroke.  Will  not  clog.  Wide-rimmed 

1  i  ^ 

0  wheels  stand  steady  anywhere.  Co m- 
plete:  spray  hose,  extension  pipes,  three 
nozzles,  stop-cocif.  Order  from  your  dealer. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


State  Street  Harrison,  Ohio 


Single  wheel  truck 
if  specified 


With  hose,  pipes 
and  3  nozzles 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER  Ho.  3 


Beef  Calves  on  Short 
Rations 

Beef  calves,  forced  to  exist  on 
short  rations  for  as  long  as  six 
months,  can  still  produce  high 
quality  meat,  according  to  experi¬ 
ments  recently  completed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Meat  from  animals  fed  restricted 
diets  from  the  ages  of  six  to  12 
months  was  at  least  equal  in  quality 
and  sometimes  superior  to  the  meat 
from  animals  that  had  been  well 
fed. 

These  results  were  found  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  experiments  being 
conducted  to  discover  the  effects  on 
growing  beef  calves  when  using  re¬ 
duced  rations,  such  as  they  might  get 
during  the  Winter,  with  inexpensive 
supplements  added.  The  tests  were 
conducted  with  identical  twin  calves, 
which  had  exactly  the  same  in¬ 
herited  characteristics.  One  calf  of 
each  of  three  pairs  was  given  75, 
60,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  calories 
(energy  food)  needed  in  a  normal 
feed  diet  for  rapid  growth,  while  its 
twin  was  given  a  full  gaining  feed. 
Adequate  protein,  minerals,  and 
carotene  Were  furnished  to  all 
calves. 

After  the  period  of  restricted  feed¬ 
ing  ended,  the  calves  were  brought 
back  to  full  feed  gradually,  and  all 
then  were  slaughtered  when  they 
had  a  fat  weight  of  1,000  pounds. 
Their  meat  was  thoroughly  tested  for 
flavor  and  tenderness,  but  no  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  in  quality  were  de¬ 
tected.  The  meat  of  animals  held  on 
restricted  diets  was  judged  superior 
just  as  often  as  that  of  their  re¬ 
spective  better-fed  twins.  Carcass 
grades,  fat  content  and  dressing  per¬ 
centages  were  about  the  same  for  the 
animals  in  both  classes. 

This  test  is  of  practical  value  for 
the  beef  producer  and  steer  feeder 
that  is  short  on  grain,  but  has  plenty 
of  roughage.  It  shows  that  steer 
calves  can  be  carried  over  such 
periods  for  a  considerable  time  and, 
when  grain  later  becomes  available, 
they  can  be  successfully  finished  to 
a  desirable  weight  and  fleshing  con¬ 
dition.  D. 


You  Can’t  Set  Records 
Without  Keeping  Records. 


AS  WE  SEE  IT... 

by  J.  M.  Beiermeister 


As  we  see  it,  you  have  got  to 
keep  consistent  and  accurate 
records  to  maintain  a  top-notch 
dairy  herd.  At  our  testing  farm, 
our  D.H.I.A.  records  show  the 
advantages  of  a  steady,  pro¬ 
ductive  feeding  program.  Our 
herd,  at  the  start  of  1951,  con¬ 
sisted  of  27  animals  of  milking 
age  and  24  females  under  2 
years  old.  We  started  them  off 
in  January  1951  on  Test  Cow 
18,  changing  to  B-B  "20"  in 
April,  then  shifting  over  to  B-B 
"16"  in  August,  and  fini|hing 
up  the  year  again  on  Test  Cow 
18.  By  doing  so,  we  were  able 


to  break  down  the  production 
in  these  periods  and  thus  have 
comparative  production  records 
on  the  various  rations. 

A  most  valuable  part  about 
keeping  records  is  that  you 
have  a  good  sound  guide  for 
herd  production  during  the 
months  ahead.  All  the  pros? 
perous  dairymen  I  know  keep 
good  records.  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  so  also.  We  can  help  you 
by  supplying  a  variety  of 
free,  handy  charts.  Let  me  know 
what  you  need,  c/o  Maritime, 
and  I'll  send  them  to  you. 


D.  H.  / 

.  A.  Productions 

Finished  During  1951 

Ear  Tag 

Age 

Fat 

Milk 

Ear  Tag 

Age 

Fat 

Milk 

998 

5 

628 

18,603 

1337 

4 

540 

14,320 

1187 

6 

759 

19,917 

1343 

6 

815 

23,360 

*1199 

5 

697 

20,155 

1375 

3 

529 

15,291 

*1231 

6 

646 

19,900 

1382 

4 

494 

13,520 

1 237  N 

4 

573 

13,963 

1416 

3 

555 

15,560 

1238 

6 

691 

17,980 

*1468 

2 

450 

13,640 

124  4 

6 

602 

15,970 

*1565 

3 

614 

17,265 

1290 

6 

488 

13,060 

*1566 

2 

473 

13,009 

1299 

6 

684 

19,130 

1429 

2 

514 

15,120 

*1303 

4 

551 

15,690 

1470 

2 

474 

12,630 

1323 

4 

713 

19,160 

1476 

2 

366 

10,660 

*1330 

4 

447 

13,370 

1481 

2 

443 

12,980 

*1336 

3 

452 

11,921 

1490 

2 

444 

12,880 

*1556 

2 

415 

12,400 

*  Showing  marked 

increase  this  year 

Constructive  Jersey  Breed¬ 
er  Award  to  New  Yorker 

A  14th  Constructive  Breeder 
Award  has  recently  been  conferred 
upon  Ira  G.  Payne,  owner  of  Moor- 
denier  Hills,  East  Schodack,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The  award  is 
one  of  the  highest  made  by  the 
Jersey  breed  registry,  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  award,  Mr.  Payne 
carried  out  a  well  balanced  program 
of  herd  improvement  and  breed  pro¬ 
motion.  His  animals  have  met  high 
requirements  of  both  production  and 
type;  a  majority  of  the  animals  in 
the  herd  were  bred  or  owned  by  him 
for  at  least  four  years. 

Twenty-two  cows  were  in  the  herd 
10  months  or  more  of  the  year  and 
were  enrolled  on  the  Jersey  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  testing  pro¬ 
gram.  These  cows  had  an  average 
yearly  production  of  464  pounds 
butterfat  per  cow.  When  Mr.  Payne 
qualified  as  a  Constructive  Breeder, 
he  owned  26  milking  cows.  Twenty- 
six  of  them,  or  100  per  cent,  had  been 
classified  for  type.  Their  type  ratings 
averaged  88.08  per  cent.  Seven  of  the 
animals  were  classified  Excellent,  the 
highest  type  rating  given  by  the 
Club. 


Offset  High  Moisture 
in  Pasture 


Your  cows  are  now  going  out  to 
pasture  that  is  lush  and  green.  Make 
dry  hay  available  either  in  an  outside 
rack  or  feed  once  a  day  in  such 
quantities  as  the  cows  will  take  to 
make  up  for  the  high  moisture  in  the 
pasture.  We  highly  recommend  feeding 
B-B  "16"  to  offset  this  high  moisture 
and  to  give  you  r  heavy  producers 
sufficient  dry  matter  on  which  to 
produce  and  maintain  full  body 
weights.  Marmico  "16"  is  also  efficient 
and  most  economical.  We  can  also 
recommend  B-B  Dry  &  Fresh  with  its 
generous  amounts  of  minerals  and 
vitamins  in  yeast  necessary  for  top- 
notch  health.  Why  not  see  your  Bull 
Brand  dealer  for  full  particulars  .  .  . 
soon  ? 


<00  LSS.  NET 

bull  brand 


»  16' 

hairy  ratiok 
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Director )  Maritime  Milling 
Dairy  Testing 
and  Experimental  Farm, 
Van  Hornesville,  IS.  Y. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

•'eeds  and  Feeding,  * 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.0C 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle. 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


YOU  SEE  EVERYTHING  MILES  AWAY 
WITH  THESE  LONG  RANGE  BINOCULARS 

( Made  in  Germany) 

Featherweight  Super  Power 
model  with  unlimited  range! 

Gives  crystal  clear  images  in¬ 
doors  or  out  —  day  or  night. 

Instant  adjustment  to  all  eyes. 

LIFETIME  CONSTRUCTION 
EXPERT  GROUND  LENSES  _ 

Proven  quality.  Performance  identical  $^95 
to  binoculars  at  higher  prices.  Factory  ”  JuPost- 
agency  makes  possible  low  price.  **  paid 

Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

CRITERION  CO.  DEPT.  RNB-37 

438  Asylum  St. _ Hartford,  Conn. 


WOOD  BOXES  (Lugs) 

FOR  FIELD  OR  STORAGE  USE! 

50,000  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY! 

Sturdy,  Metal  Bound,  Hand  -  Hold  Beer  Boxes. 
Inside  dimensions  approximately  I7"x  1 1 '/» "x  KT 
Other  Sizes  Also  Available 

REQUEST  SAMPLE.  QUICK  ACTION  NECESSARY 
PHONE.  WRITE,  OR  WIRE  FOR  QUOTATION 
AIDMON  BOTTLE  &.  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

7615  THIRD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  9,  NEW  YORK 
Beachvicw  8-3450 


BLUE  BOW  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
TWINE,  ROPE.  Also  5  other  brands.  Quality 
Guaranteed.  WANTED  dealers.  Distributors,  Sales¬ 
men.  Also  baler  wire  for  all  makes  hay  balers. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  — 
BOB  STONE,  NATIONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
CHARITON,  IOWA. 


SUM /NATE 
GATE 


WORRIES 

ronwEn  with 
AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 
r  See  your  nearest  implement  dealer, 
feed  dealer  or  write  direct. 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

_10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


WHAT  DO  THEY 
HAVE  IN  COMMON? 

FARM  STOCK  AND 
POULTRY-LIKE 
CHILDREN  — NEED  A 
COMPLETE,  BAL¬ 
ANCED  DIET  TO 
GROW  STRONG 
BONES  AND  STURDY 
BODIES. 


What  about  your  YQUNG  CHICKS,  your  YOUNG 
CALVES  and  PIGS?  Are  you  giving  them  RED 
ROSE  FEED — balanced  for  earlier  maturity  of  poultry 
and  livestock? 

The  practical  Red  Rose  Feeding  Programs  tell  how  to  use 
Red  Rose  Growing  Feeds  efficiently  and  economically: 
—when  and  how  to  change  to  Red  Rose  Growing  Mash  to 
produce  earlier  production  of  eggs. 

— how  to  get  earlier  market  weight  on  broilers  and  turkeys. 
— when  and  how  to  feed  young  pigs  PIG  &  SOW  MEAL. 
— how  to  conserve  milk  in’  raising  calves. 

See  your  Eshelman  distributor.  He  can  supply 
.these  practical,  helpful  feeding  programs  and 


MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.,  YORK,  PA*  CiRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  TAMPA,  FLA.,  SANFORD,  N.C. 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Starting  in  With  Hogs 

How  many  hogs  could  I  keep  on  80 
acres  of  land?  I  mean  to  raise  all  my 
own  feed  for  them.  p.  p.  h. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Whenever  any  new  farm  livestock 
project  is  started,  it  is  good  policy  to 
make  haste  slowly.  Because  of  the 
large  numbers  often  involved  in  rais¬ 
ing  hogs,  it  is  especially  important 
to  start  small  so  that  possible  mis¬ 
takes  will  not  be  too  costly.  It  always 
pays  to  keep-  in  mind  that  it  costs  no 
more,  in  fact  a  great  deal  less,  to 
keep  a  good  producing  animal  than 
an  inferior  one.  It  is  therefore  highly 
important  to  begin  the  project  with 
breeding  animals  of  high  merit  and 
ability. 

In  the  case  of  hogs,  it  is  preferable 
to  start  with  registered,  bred  gilts 
which  have  been  bred  to  unrelated 
boars.  One  or  two  of  the  best  boar 
pigs  can  then  be  saved  to  develop 
for  later  sires.  It  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  an  unrelated,  reg¬ 
istered  young  boar  of  the  same  breed 
as  the  gilts  to  use  on  them.  Five  such 
gilts  would  be  sufficient  to  start  with. 

The  best  sow  pigs  can  be  saved, 
based  on  their  superior  weight  when 
born  and  at  weaning  time,  and  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  good  conform¬ 
ation  and  breed  markings.  Any  of 
the  common  breeds  of  hogs  are  equal¬ 
ly  suitable.  Strain  is  more  important 
than  the  breed.  By  proceeding  grad¬ 
ually  in  this  manner,  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  from  25  to  50  brood 
sows  and  their  pigs  on  80  acres  of 
good,  tillable  land.  The  number 
would  vary  somewhat  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  handled. 

If  the  pigs  are  sold  young  for 
breeding  purposes,  or  the^ barrow  pigs 
sold  for  fattening,  more  individuals 
could  be  maintained.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  of  the  pigs  were  either  fat¬ 
tened  or  raised  to  maturity  and  mar¬ 
ket  weights,  about  25  to  35  head  of 
brood  sows  would  be  sufficient,  al¬ 
lowing  them  needed  pasture.  The 
farm  area  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
rotate  the  pastures  yearly,  or  often- 
er,  thus  materially  helping  to  control 
internal  parasites. 


Treatment  of  Ketosis 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  disease 
known  as  ketosis  is  increasing  among 
dairy  herds.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  a  new  treatment  that  offers 
promise,  based  on  some  reseach  con¬ 
ducted  at  Cornell  University.  Please 
advise  me  if  this  is  good  to  use.  What 
are  its  limitations?  Would  like  to 
know  some  general  things  about  this 
disease.  c.  m.  s. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Recent  research  conducted  at 
Cornell  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Schultz  shows 
results  which  offer  great  promise  in 
the  successful  treatment  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  dairy  cow  disease  known 
as  ketosis.  This  work  shows  that  it 
can  be  successfully  treated  with 
medication  by  properly  using  sodium 
propionate,  which  is  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  Mycoban.  In  the 
Cornell  tests  it  was  used  in  the  form 


of  a  drench  and  also  mixed  with  the 
grain  feed.  When  mixed  with  the 
feed,  the  recommended  dosage  is 
one-fourth  pound  per  head  daily  for 
a  period  of  10  days:  at  present  prices 
this  would  cost  about  $2.50.  The  pro¬ 
duct,  not  yet  available  at  all  drug 
stores,  no  doubt  soon  will  be  made 
so.  it  can  also  be  administered  daily 
as  a  drench  with  water  in  the  same 
amount.  It  is  always  best  to  consult 
a  veterinarian  in  all  cases  of  ketosis. 

In  general,  ketosis  usually  affects 
good  producing  cows  that  are  in  top 
fleshing  condition,  and  anywhere 
from  10  days  to  six  weeks  following 
calving.  Symptoms  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  milk  fever,  though 
milk  fever  usually  occurs  within  a 
few  hours  or  days  following  calving, 
and  the  onslaught  is  more  sudden 
and  severe.  Mild  cases  of  ketosis  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  cow’s  seeming 
merely  to  be  off-feed.  In  case  of 
doubt,  call  your  veterinarian. 


Value  of  First  Calves 

My  fullblood  Guernsey  cow,  over 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  has  just 
dropped  a  fullblood  heifer  calf.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  keep  a  first  calf,  as  experience 
shows  that  such  calves  do  not  turn 
out  tb  be  profitable  milk  cows.  I 
should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let 
me  know  your  answer  in  this  matter. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  h.  a.  h. 

Based  on  official  compilations  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
as  well  as  the  various  cow  testing 
associations  in  America,  the  records 
show  that  first  dropped  calves  are 
equally  as  efficient  as  those  produced 
later.  Any  differences  between  such 
births  would  be  due  primarily  to  the 
matter  of  feed  or  too  early  breeding, 
as  well  as  the  bloodlines  involved, 
which  may  have  produced  weak  and 
inferior  calves  in  certain  instances 
and  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
whether  they  were  first  or  later 
calves. 

We  are  all  prone  to  accept  or  take 
a  few  isolated  instances  and  apply 
them  as  generalities  in  livestock 
breeding  work  as  well  as  in  crop 
production  problems.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  your  Guernsey  cow  was 
sufficiently  mature,  and  I  assume 
well  fed,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  her  first  calf  should  not  be  a 
good  producer,  provided  both  the 
mother  and  sire  are  of  a  good  pro¬ 
duction  strain  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat. 


New  Sheep  Breed 

A  new  breed  of  sheep  known  as 
Minnesota  100  has  recently  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Grand  Rapids  branch 
of  the  Minnesota  station..  They  were 
produced  by  crossing  and  selection, 
using  Scotch  Border  Leicester  and 
Cheviot  rams  on  grade  North  Dakota 
Rambouillet  ewes.  They  are  charac¬ 
terized  as  being  especially  hardy  for 
cold  climates  and  exceptionally  brave 
when  it  comes  to  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  dogs  and  other  preda¬ 
tors. 


1842  •  JOHN  W. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA.  OHIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 


New  York  State’s  great  dairy  region  comprising  the  Counties  of  Jefferson, 
Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  ivill  conduct  its  8th  Annual  Dairyland  Festival  dt 
Watertown,  N.  Y June  8-15.  Whirlhill  Q.  Ray  Apple  Ariel,  purebred  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Holstein  cow,  producer  of  23,350  pounds  of  milk  and  1023-4 
pounds  of  fat  last  year,  and  owned  by  I.  B.  and  Ben  Mitchell,  Lafargeville, 
has  been  chosen  Dairy  Queen  of  this  year’s  Festival. 
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Poultry  Groups  Meet 

NEPPCO  and  PENB  discuss  nrob- 


lems  of  broiler 
poultry  me 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  (NEPPCO)  and  the 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
(PENB)  recently  sponsored  a  joint 
meeting  in  New  York  City  for  their 
members.  The  one-day  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  broiler  management  and 
health  forum,  and  a  discussion  of 
poultry  merchandising.  These  were 
combined  with  a  ready-to-cook- 
broiler  contest,  with  entries  from  the 
Delmarva  area,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  several  New  England 
States.  Chicken  dishes  were  cooked 
and  displayed  from  12  different 
countries.  Roast  chicken,  being  con¬ 
ceded  the  international  favorite, 
was  served  as  the  main  course  at  the 
press  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Broiler  Management  Forum 

At  the  broiler  management  forum, 
President  Waldo  W!  Chick  of  Wells, 
Maine,  mentioned  that  there  is  now 
over  34  times  as  much  broiler  meat 
being  produced  annually  in  the- 
United  States  as  compared  with  20 
years  ago.  This  year  there  will  be 
over  800  million  broilers  grown  and 
marketed. 

The  forum  panel  consisted  of  the 
following  prominent  poultrymen  and 
broiler  growers:  Otis  W.  Esham, 
Parsonsburg,  Md.,  moderator;  C.  S. 
Williams,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  George 
Roach,  Palmer,  Mass.;.  Ledlie  Berry, 
Bowdoinham,  Maine;  Roy  Ritter, 
Springdale,  Ark.;  and  C.  W.  Wam¬ 
pler,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

In  the  discussions  and  questions 
Mr.  Williams  stated  that,  while 
broiler  feeds  are  now  much 
more  efficient  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  management  practices  in 
general  have  not  made  the  same  im¬ 
provement.  The  question  of  the  floor 
space  needed  for  growing  broilers 
was  brought  up.  It  was  the  consen¬ 
sus  that  three-fourths  to  one  square 
foot  per  bird  has  generally  proven 
superior  and  conducive  to  greater 
health  and  efficiency  than  smaller 
space  areas.  Also,  the  birds  need 
ample  room  at  the  feeders,  eight  to 
10  feet  per  100  birds  being  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  the  five  foot  space  fre¬ 
quently  allowed.  Mr.  Wampler 
stressed  the  fact  that  today,  with 
strong  competition  from  other  meats 
as  well  as  poultry  and  with  feed  and 
broiler  prices  what  they  are,  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  any  money  in 
the  broiler  business  with  slipshod 
methods.  He  felt  sure  that,  with  the 
broilers  selling  at  from  two  to  three 
cents  less  per  pound  and  feed  much 
higher  in  price  than  a  year  ago,  it 
would  be  a  tight  squeeze  to  make 
any  money  this  year  and  that  only 
the  most  efficient  growers  would  sur¬ 
vive.  There  is,  however,  such  an 
improvement  in  the  type  of  bird 
grown,  as  well  in  efficiency  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  growers,  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  those  present,  there 
would  be  no  material  reduction  in 
numbers  of  chickens  and  broilers 
raised  next  year  as  compared  to  this 
year’s  crop. 

Mr.  Ritter  voiced  a  sound  and 
conservative  warning  when  he  cau¬ 
tioned  against  over  extension.  He  has 


management  and 
rchandising 

found  that  those  persons  who  are  in 
a  strong  financial  position  and  not 
too  heavily  .in  debt,  successfully 
survive  such  tight  situations  as  exist 
/today  in  the  broiler  business;  then, 
when  price  ratios  and  business  im¬ 
prove,  they  are  in  a  position  to  take 
full  advantage  of  them.  Mr.  Roach  is 
a  believer  in  the  use  of  good  pastures 
for  raising  poultry  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  livestock.  His  extensive 
farming  operations  in  New  England 
have  more  than  justified  his  asser¬ 
tions.  This  year  he  estimates  that 
there  is  at  least  a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  chickens  in  Massachusetts. 
Good  markets  near  home  are  absorb¬ 
ing  this  increase  readily,  and  ap¬ 
parently  wil  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  time  to  come.  Mr.  Berry  be¬ 
lieves  that  paying  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  birds  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  successful 
broiler  management.  He  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  not  mixing  chickens  of 
different  ages,  and  stated  that,  while 
this  should  always  be  done,  it  is  not 
as  easy  to  accomplish  as  some  might 
think. 

Broiler  Health  Forum 

The  health  forum  panel  consisted 
of,  Karl  Seegep,  Georgetown,  Del, 
moderator;  Dr.  I.  M.  Moulthrup, 
Salisbury,  Md.;  and  Wilson  Baker, 
Georgetown,  Del.  Mr.  Seeger  stated 
that  all  poultrymen  with  flocks  of 
any  appreciable  size  sooner  or  later 
find  that  poultry  diseases  are  the 
principal  determining  factors  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure.  In  the 
Delmarva  area  respiratory  diseases 
have  been  especially  prevalent  this 
season.  Experimental  work  at  the 
Delaware  Station  has  shown  that 
Newcastle  disease  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  respiratory  compli¬ 
cations,  such  as  bronchitis.  ^ 

Dr.  Moulthrup,  based  on  his  ex¬ 
tensive  experience,  has  found  that  it 
is  not  a  good  practice  to  place  too 
much  reliance  on  medication  in 
treating  poultry  diseases.  Proper 
medication  should  always  be  com¬ 
bined  with  sound  preventive  prac¬ 
tices,  isolation  of  sick  birds  and  suit¬ 
able  vaccination  programs,  used  in 
connection  with  clean,  dry,  well 
ventilated  quarters.  The  litter  should 
be  neither  too  dry  so  as  to  cause  a 
dusty  condition,  nor  too  wet.  The 
so-called  air-sac  disease  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Dr.  Moulthrup  to  be  in 
reality  not  due  to  a  single  causative 
organism,  but  rather  to  an  infection 
of  the  air  passages  with  one  or  more 
of  several  kinds  of  bacteria,  such  as 
either  the  bronchitis  type,  Newcastle 
disease,  or  some  of  the  strep  types. 
Mr.  Baker  was  in  agreement  that 
good  management  and  proper  sani¬ 
tation  are  “musts”  in  the  poultry 
business.  However,  he  has  success¬ 
fully  treated  a  great  many  birds, 
suffering  from  an  acute  infection  of 
the  air  passsages,  with  proper  dos¬ 
ages  of  the  antibiotics  mixed  with 
their  feed.  He  recently  administered 
aureofac,  using  30  pounds  well  mixed 
with  the  mash,  to  several  hundred 
sick  broilers,  and  they  made  a  dra¬ 
matic  recovery.  When  this  was  fol- 


Photo:  K.  B.  Hubbard,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

This  year  there  will  be  over  800  million  broilers  grown  and  marketed;  many 
of  these  birds  will  be  used  for  barbecuing.  Here  top  quality  broilers  are  being 
barbecued  at  the  1951  Connecticut  Farm  Field  Day  in  Litchfield  County. 


LIME  CREST 


Calcite  Crystals 

cost  less  than  shell  and  grit 
——do  the  work  of  both! 


Calcite  Crystals  assure  top  quality  egg¬ 
shells  at  lower  cost 


—  All  THROUGH  PEAK  PRODUCTION  PERIODS! 


This  year  you  can  be  sure  your  layers  will  produce  eggs  with  consistently 
superior  shells.  Just  be  certain  they  get  their  fill  of  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crys¬ 
tals — the  calcium  source  that  assures  uniformly  strong  eggshells  all  through 
peak  production  periods.  Tests  prove  hens  fed  Calcite  Crystals  require  less 
feed  per  dozen  eggs — produce  more  eggs  of  higher  hatchability ! 


YOU  GAIN  3  WAYS!  YOU  SAVE  3  WAYS! 


OYou  gain  plenty  of  calcium  for  strong 
eggshells  —  save  because  it  usually 
costs  less  than  shell! 

©You  gain  all  the  grit  that’s  needed 
for  grinding  purposes  —  save  because 


separate  grit  feeding  is  unnecessary! 

©You  gain  vital  trace  minerals — man¬ 
ganese,  iron,  copper — automatically — 
save  because  you  get  them  as  a  bonus,  at 
no  extra  cost! 


Prove  it  to  yourself!  See  your  dealer  and  try  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  today,  or  ..  . 

FREE!  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  FREE  SAMPLE! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  E0535  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  LITTER-KEPE— the  perfect  conditioner 
for  poultry  litter.  BARN  CALCITE— for  safe,  non-skid  born  floors.  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


Be  sure  the  chicks  you  buy  for  late  spring  and  early 
summer  brooding  inherit  high  egg  production  qualities. 


It’s  eggs  that  pay  your  feed  bill — your  housing  and 
equipment  cost — pay  you  for  your  labor. 


At  no  extra  cost,  you  can  get  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires.  23  years  of  pedigree  breeding  make  them  excel¬ 
lent  in  livability,  vitality,  early  maturity,  and  steady 
egg  production.  Barred  Crosses  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat  also  available. 


♦Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  “More  Profitable  Layers" 

Address  Box  12,  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Telephone:  Walpole  78 


Buy  HUBBARD  BREEDING 

get  200*  egg  New  Hampshires 


at 


NO 


extra  cost 


HU  B  B  A 

WALPOLE/  N.  H. 

-  .  • »  -  .  •  _ 
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datchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  JfSto  CHICKS 


II.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off  —  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200.000  big. 


10  EXTRA 

with  each  100 


m 


fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery. 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  X 
Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 

Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  White  Leghorns  &. 

flustra-Whites . . . 

Brown  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &  Buff 
Minorcas,  Anconas 
Light  Brahmas,  White  A  Black 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Butt  Orpi 


Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery. 

PRICES  PER  100 


Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON'T 


} 

Giants,  f 
-ps,  S.  L. f 
pingtons  ) 


Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Cockerels 

<jr  cm  Per  100 
Leftovers. 

$10.95 

$14.90 

$11.90 

11.95 

15.90 

12.90 

All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

11.95 

26.00 

3.50 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

12.95 

28.00 

4.00 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks.  £ 

13.95 

16.90 

15.00 

*0*90  Per  100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT,  ft,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  A PPRO V E D  —  PU LLO RU M 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites  —  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND  MICHIGAN 


26  Years  of  Hatching 
MONEY  MAKING 
BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  POULTS 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  STRAINS 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ALSO 

Beltsville  Small  White  Poults 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


famous,  'A  ? 

BROADBREASTS 

Fast  growing,  ruggecj 
poults  from  the  "Grand 
Champion"  strain,  Con¬ 
necticut's  finest  flock. 
Send  for  catalog. 

IIItOOKSIDE  FARMS 

AMITY  ROAD, 0320.  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN 


BroadLlDreastedL 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308.  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


USD  A  BELTSVILLE  WH.  Turkey  Poults  Pa.  bred 
under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c  Im¬ 
perial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quarter  Century  of 
breeding  for  Growers  who  want  the  Best.  Photo  Cir¬ 
culars  Free.  MEADOWBROOK,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  or  HATCHING  EGGS 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  ANDYS’  TURKEY 
FiARM,  CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS 


“ROSEMARSHI”  strain 

Real  BROAD  BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLAND 
Poults  approved  pullorum  clean.  Also  U.S.D.A. 
whites,  12,000  weekly  Write  or  visit  — 

WHITE  HOLLAND  FARM. 

WHITMAN  I,  MASS.  Telephone  676-677 


r>  u  c  li  1  i  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &.  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


BABY  GEES 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 
“jn.  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 
'Xfl.CC  A  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow — live 
longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R -IN) 


TETTER 

CONVERTIBLE 
CARRIER 

Lifts  &  Carri  es  a  Whol  e  Half  Ton 

...  a  truck  for  less  than  a  wagon ! 

Buy  only  what  you  need  —  attach¬ 
ments  low  in  cost  (platform  illustrated)  and  interchangeable. 
One  man  operates  from  tractor  —  back  up,  hitch  on,  drive 
off.  Fits  Ford,  Ferguson,  Ford-Ferguson,  Massey-Harris  21, 
Case  Vac.  Write  for  Free  Information. 


QUALITY-BUILT 

by 


It's  true!  Built  by  a  manufacturer  known  for  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  since  1930,  yet  only  $135.00  at  the  factory.  Mows  fence 
rows,  fields,  lawns.  Heavily  reinforced  blade  cuts  wide  swath 
. .  .  adjustable  mowing  depth  ...  2  HP  engine.  Stone  shield 
protects  operator.  Perfectly  balanced — easy  to  handle.  Rug¬ 
ged  construction  assures  years  of  service.  Order  Now,  or  if 
you  want  more  Information,  Write  for  Complete  Details. 


TETTER  CULTIGUARDS 


GIVE  HI-SPEED  CULTIVATION 
—ELIMINATE  TROUBLESOME 
HALF-SWEEPS  and  FENDERS 


Guaranteed  not  to  trash  up  Culti¬ 
vate  as  fast  as  you  want  —  Culti- 
guards  cut  THROUGH  the  soil 
i  nstead  of  boiling  it  up.  No  fenders, 
so  better  vision  assures  closer  culti¬ 
vation  with  positive  protection  for 
young  plants.  Can  be  set  to  cultivate  and  hill  or  cultivate 
only.  Leave  the  soil  loose  and  evenly  spread.  Fit  all  standard 
shanks  .  .  .  guaranteed  to  work  in  your  field.  Write  for  Low 
Prices  and  Complete  Details. 

•  Send  for  free  literature  on  these  products.  Ask 
also  about  the  YETTER  Disc  Coulter-Jointer  and 
Automatic  Plow  Depth  Control. 


YETTER  IHFG.  CO.  526  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 
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RATSand MICE  CRAVE /T 


,  Jwith  kindness! 

LT  USE  VINELAB  ~LJ 


WARFET 


made  with 


WARFARIN  and  T.M.F. 


An  exclusive  VINELAND  development, 
T.  M.  F.”  (*Taste  Memory  Factor),  plus 
WARFARIN  renders  WARFET  so  appetiz¬ 
ing  that  rats  and  mice  actually  yearn  for 
it.  This  assures  an  uninterrupted  consump¬ 
tion  of  WARFET,  thus  hastening  their 
death.  WARFET,  made  with  WARFARIN 
and  “T.M.F.”,  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  economical  and  surest 
rat  and  mouse  destroyer  avail¬ 
able  today. 

•  Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask 
for  V'neland  Warfet  or  write' 
us  directly  if  not  available. 

. . .  Distributed  By 


VINELAND, 


RN-t 

NEW  JERSEY 


VINELAND 


LABORATORIES 


-  REDUCED  PRICES  - 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  .  $10.00  per  pair 

STARTED  GOSLINGS  .  $15.00  per  pair 

Free  Pamphlet.  CURTIS  STOCK  FARM, 

587  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 


EMBDEN  GEESE 

THE  BIG  WHITES 

GEESE,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS.  Send  for  Circular 
JAMES  POULTRY  FARM,  ALMONT,  PENNA 


GOSLINGS  from  New  England’s  largest  breeder. 
Exhibition  style  massive  market  type  Emden,  Tou¬ 
louse.  Over  12  lbs.  10  wks.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE 
farm,  R-IN.  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


White  Runner  Ducklings 

15  for  $4.50;  30  for  $8.00;  50  for  $12.50;  $24.5o  per 
hundred.  Postpaid.  Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct 
Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED 

GLENWOOD  FARM,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Idle  W^ild  Farm 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 
WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  EGGS,  KEETS,  started 
birds  from  mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced, 
sold  42,000  guineas.  Literature,  prices. 


-  PILGRIM  GEESE,  SEX-LINKED  - 

BETH-HONE  FARM,  Bethany  Rd..  Honesdale,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS.  Free  Infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  —  EMDEN  —  TOULOUSE 
ALSO  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS 
DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE  and  PIL¬ 
GRIM  GOSLINGS  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
East.  Price  list  from  —  ADAM  KIELB. 

2403  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Land  9,  N.  Y. 


■ - -  STARTED  GEESE  - 

(Heavy,  range-size  Africans,  Toulouse,  Emdens, 
Chinas).  Goslings  —  eggs.  Safe  shipment  anywhere! 
Magazine,  bulletins,  explain  profitable  production, 
marketing.  PEYTON  FARM,  R2DR,  Duluth,  Minn 


TOULOUSE  DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  GOSLINGS 
N.  H.  PULLORUM  CLEAN.  Send  for  Circular 
HERSHEY  GOOSE  FARM,  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 


lowed  by  good  nursing,  they  stayed 
well. 

For  the  past  15  months,  PENB 
has  been  conducting  schools  for  re¬ 
tail  poultry  dealers  all  over  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  best  ways  to  dress,  pre¬ 
pare,  refrigerate  and  merchandise 
meat  birds. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Hawks,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  stated  that  great  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  schools  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  continue  this 
method  o£_  stimulating  consumption 
of  poultry  meat.  Mr.  Hawks  demon¬ 
strated  the  latest  and  most  approved 
ways  of  preparing  poultry  parts  and 
oven-dressed  birds.  These  two  forms 
of  merchandising  have  shown  the 
greatest  promise  for  increasing  poul¬ 
try  sales.  Poultrymen  were  urged  to 
use  these  methods  and  help  promote 
this  kind  of  merchandising. 

Broiler  Contest  and  Chicken 
Economy 

In  the  best  display  of  six  dressed 
broilers,  top  honors  went  to  the 
State  of  Maine,  with  New  Jersey 
second,  and  New  Hampshire  third. 

In  his  dinner  address  Prof.  Herrell 
DeGraff  of  Cornell  University  spoke 
about  the  economy  of  chicken.  He 
stated  in  part  that  the  scientific  im¬ 
provements  in  poultry  production 
have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  future 
poultry  production  will  continue  at 


narrower  ratios  between  feed  prjcp 
and  the  price  of  eggs  and  poultrv 
meat.  For  -  example,  from  1924  t 
1933  a  dozen  eggs  sold  at  the  farm 
for  enough  to  buy  an  average  of  14 
pounds  of  poultry  feed.  From  1931 
to  1938  the  egg-feed  ratio  dropped  tn 
12,  and  egg  production  declined  flVp 
per  cent.  Then  for  the  next  five  year? 
the  average  ratio  went  back  to 
around  13,  and  egg  production  in 
creased  13  per  cent.  Since  then  the 
ratio  has  dropped  to  11  or  less  while 
production  has  increased  apnroxi 
mately  25  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  broilers,  in  1948  a 
pound  of  liveweight  broiler  at  the 
farm  sold  for  enough  to  buy  almost 
eight  pounds  of  feed.  In  each  year 
since  then,  the  ratio  between  broiler 
prices  and  feed  prices  has  become 
less  favorable  to  the  business.  Last 
year  a  pound  of  broiler,  liveweight 
sold  for  only  enough  to  buy  bSix 
pounds  of  feed,  and  the  outlook  is 
even  worse  for  1952. 

It  would  seem  that  this  less  favor¬ 
able  cost-price  ratio  would  result  in 
a  reduction  of  broiler  production,  but 
actually  between  1948  and  1951  the 
production  of  broilers  increased  from 
350  million  to  750  million  birds,  with 
another  50  million  or  so  added  for 
this  year.  This  is  attributed  to  better 
birds  and  greater  efficiency  in  their 
care  and  management,  thus  making 
it  still  a  paying  proposition.  d. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Mash  Mixtures 

What  would  you  recommend  to 
make  hup  an  all-mash,  25  per  cent 
protein,  chick  starter;  a  mash  feed, 
22  per  cent  protein,  to  be  fed  with 
grain;  and  a  broiler  mash,  20  per 
cent  protein?  Each  of  these  mixtures 
to  be  made  up  to  a  total  weight  of 
1,000  pounds.  f.  e.  k. 

I  would  recommend  the  following 


mixtures  for  the  feed  formulas  as 
requested: 


All-Mash 

22%  Layer 
Mash  Feed 

20% 

25% 

with 

Broiler 

Chick  Starter  Grain  All-Mash 

(lbs.) 

(lbs.) 

(lbs.) 

Ground  corn  . . . 

. 501.5 

300 

631.5 

Ground  wheat  . 

. . 

200 

— 

Ground  oats 

.  .  - 

100 

— 

Gluten  meal  .  . 

.  25 

— 

25 

Soybean  oil  meal 

. 200 

150 

200 

Meat  scrap  . . . . 

.  50 

75 

50 

Fish  meal  . 

.  50 

35 

25 

Dried  whey  . . . . 

.  25 

25 

25 

Alfalfa  meal  . . . 

.  25 

65 

10 

Bone  meal  . 

.  10 

15 

10 

Limestone  flour  with  added 
manganese  and  iodine....  10 

%  20 

10 

Salt  . 

.  5 

10 

5 

Feeding  oil  (1000A-400D) . .  2 

5 

2 

Choline  chloride 

.  1 

— 

i 

B-12,  antibiotic 

concentrate.  2.5 

— 

2.5 

BY-500  . 

.  3 

— 

3 

1000.0 

*000 

1000.0 

Factors  in  Squab  Raising 

Can  squab  raising  be  a  profitable 
enterprise?  What  are  some  of  the  in¬ 
fluencing  and  dependent  factors  for 
its  success,  based  on  the  marketing 
end  of  the  business?  n.  l. 

Squab  raising  can  be  a  profitable 
enterprise,  but  its  success  is  depen¬ 
dent  almost  entirely  *on  your  local 
market  possibilities.  Once  in  pro¬ 
duction,  the  squabs  must  be  mar¬ 
keted  every  week.  If  your  supply 
should  become  greater  in  any  given 
week  than  your  local  demand  will 
take,  the  surplus  squabs  will  have 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  often  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  price.  This  surplus  usu¬ 


ally  comes  in  midsummer  when  the 
local  demand  often  is  low.  We  have 
frozen  squabs  during  the  summer 
months  of  surplus  production  and 
sold  to  better  advantage  later  in  the 
Winter.  This  can  be  done  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  if  your  customers  will  buy 
the  frozen  squabs;  we  found  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  frozen  birds. 


Liquid  in  Body  Cavity 

Some  of  my  fowls  occasionally 
have  an  accumulation  of  liquid  with¬ 
in  their  body  cavities.  What  causes 
this  condition!1  Would  they  he  suit¬ 
able  to  eat?  l.  a.  n. 

An  accumulation  of  liquid  within 
the  body  cavity  of  a  fowl  is  not  un¬ 
common.  The  condition  comes  from 
an  infection,  in  some  instances,  or 
from  the  depositing  of  yolk  ma¬ 
terial  caused  by  improper  function¬ 
ing  of  the  oviduct.  Birds  so  affected 
may  live  for  months;  they  usually 
lose  weight,  however.  While  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  humans  to 
fear  any  infection  from  using  such 
birds  when  cooked  for  the  table, 
still  I  would  expect  the  quality  of 
the  meat  to  be  poor  and  tasteless 
because  of  lack  of  fat. 

Shells  Stick  to  Hard-Boiled 

Eggs 

Is  there  anything  in  the  diet  of 
hens  that  will  cause  the  shell  mem¬ 
branes  to  stick  to  the  surface  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  How  about  the  age 
of  eggs  as  an  influencing  factor? 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn.  e.  k. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  diet  of  hens 
that  will  cause  the  shell  membranes 
to  stick  to  the  surface  of  hard-boiled 
eggs.  However,  strictly  fresh  eggs 
when  hard  boiled  usually  are  not  as 
easily  peeled  as  eggs  that  are  older. 
If  you  have  any  particular  feed  in 
mind,  I  would  be  willing  to  try  it 
out  on  a  few  birds  to  see  the  effect, 
if  you  care  to  send  me  some. 


Pullets  need  the  same  scrupulous  care  as  they  had  when  they  were  chicks. 
Any  laxity  at  any  time  in  flock  management  of  growing  birds  shows  up  in 
the  adults.  These  are  some  of  the  well  grown  and  properly  managed  cross¬ 
bred  Red-Rock  pullets  on  the  farm  of  Archie  P.  Miller,  Waldoboro,  Lincoln 
County,  Maine.  The  aluminum  tops  used  on  their  range  houses  proved  to  be 
cooler  in  Summer;  their  lighter  weight  makes  them  easier  to  move. 
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A  Busy  Month  on  Poultry  Farms 


May  always  finds  us  so  swamped 
with  work  here  at  Cedar  Ridge  that 
it  is  hard  to  decide  what  to  do  first. 
Since  the  young  birds  are  the  hope 
of  the  coming  year,  we  try  to  give 
them  attention  first.  The  January 
brood,  moved  into  a  laying  pen  in 
the  barn  six  weeks  ago,  have  out¬ 
grown  their  quarters  and  half  of 
them  must  be  shifted  to  a  range 
shelter.  Last  year  we  moved  the 
shelters  to  a  new  location,  put  up 
new  fences  and  piped  water  to  the 
range.  So  this  year  we  just  cleaned 
out  the  droppings,  sprayed  the 
shelters  with  creosote  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  planted  oats  in  the  bare 
spots  after  we  covered  the  yards 
with  lime.  We  covered  the  shelters 
with  sheets  of  wallboard  on  three 
sides  which  we  will  leave  on  for  a 
few  weeks  until  the  small  birds  are 
hardened  off. 

Along  about  this  time,  the  March 
brood  of  chicks  begins  to  get 
crowded  in  the  brooder  house  and 
must  also  be  moved  outdoors.  We 
find  it  much  faster  and  easier  to 
catch  up  to  the  birds  and  move 
them  after  dark.  We  take  a  crate  or 
two  of  chicks  to  the  shelter  and 
leave  them  shut  inside  for  a  few 
days  with  feed  and  water.  Then, 
when  we  move  out  the  rest  of  the 
chickens,  the  first  ones  are  so  used 
to  the  shelter  that  they  will  go  in 
at  night  and  the  others  usually  fol¬ 
low.  But  it  is  a  good  idea  to  be  on 
hand  at  dusk  to  make  sure  a  few 
do  not  decide  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  ground  with  the  rest  piled  on 
top. 

We  used  to  provide  ramps  for 
entering  and  leaving  the  shelters  but 
we  found  that  the  chicks  jumped  in 
and  out  without  using  them  half  the 
time;  they  seem  to  get  along  just  as 
well  without  them.  For  the  first  few 
days  we  keep  water  and  feed  pans 
close  beside  the  shelter  door,  so  all 
the  birds  are  sure  to  have  plenty  of 
feed  and  water  while  they  grow 
accustomed  to  the  outdoors. 

We  leave  40  or  50  pullets  in  the 
brooder  house  during  the  Summer,  so 
it  will  not  stand  idle.  After  the  other 
birds  go  to  the  shelters,  we  take 
down  the  brooder  stove,  paint  it  with 
crankcase  oil,  and  check  it  for  re¬ 
pairs  before  storing  it  for  the  season. 


All  lids,  shakers,  wafers,  etc.,  are 
placed  in  a  box  nearby.  We  put  a 
few  roosts  into  the  brooder  house 
for  the  pullets  and  provide  them 
with  bigger  feeders  and  water  pans. 
When  they  begin  laying,  nests  are 
added,  the  lights  are  switched  on, 
and  the  birds  are  all  set  for  three  or 
four  months  of  heavy  egg  production. 
By  the  time  they  must  move  to  make 
room  for  next  year’s  chicks,  enough 
hens  have  been  culled  from  other 
laying  pens  to  make  room  for  these 
pullets. 

As  warm  weather  approaches, 
more  and  more  birds  go  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  are  culled  weekly.  As 
the  layers  decrease  in  number,  two 
pens  may  be  combined  and  the 
empty  pen  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  and  left  open  to  the  air 
and  sunshine  until  the  first  pullets 
are  brought  in  from  the  range.  This 
year,  while  waiting  for  the  pens  to 
ary  out  after  the  cleaning,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  paint  the  screens, 
windows  and  frames  which  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  weathered. 

From  now  on  we  must  paint  the 
roosts  with  nicotine  sulphate  at  least 
once  a  month  to  keep  down  lice.  We 
try  to  clean  the  roosting  pits  every 
few  weeks  to  make  the  -pens  cooler 
and  pleasanter  to  work  in.  Now  that 
so  much  litter  is  not  needed  to  keep 
the  floor  dry,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
get  some  of  it  out  on  the  fields.  This 
makes  cleaning  easier  in  the  Fall. 

At  a  Farm  Auction 

We  attended  a  farm  auction  the 
other  day  and  were  able  to  buy  a 
lot  of  feeders  and  chick  waterers 
quite  reasonably.  We  found  some  of 
it  was  just  junk,  but  there  were 

enough  usable  pieces  to  make  it  well 

worth  the  price  we  paid.  We  laid  the 
things  out  under  the  apple  tree  until 
a  good  hard  rain  had  washed  off 

some  of  the  dirt.  While  it  was  still 
soft,  we  scraped  the  remainder  off, 
then  scrubbed  the  equipment  with 
a  stiff  brush  and  some  good  hot 

water  witiq  disinfectant  in  it.  We 
intend  to  let  it  set  out  in  the  sun¬ 
light  a  few  days,  turning  it  so  the 
rays  will  reach  all  the  corners,  be¬ 
fore  we  bring  it  into  the  chicken 
house.  K.  R.  Lockwood 

Connecticut 


The  first  broods  of  housed  chicks ,  already  crowded,  now  need  to  be  moved 
outdoors.  This  homemade  range  shelter  at  Cedar  Ridge  Farm,  Georgetown 
L°nn.,  has  been  moved  to  new  ground  and  is  all  ready  for  the  first  batch 

of  chicks. 


GIANTS 


Get  REAL  Jersey  Giant  Chicks.  Buy  from 
l  IT  I  hBIth  the  neighborhood  where  they  were 
L’JRM1'"  originally  developed  and  have  been  kept 
true  to  their  great  size  and  beauty. 
Black  Giant  folder  free  on  request. 
JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER,  Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

BAY- OLD  &  STARTED  CHIX 

^5  Spring  Hatchery,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

3t  STARTED  PULLETS 

fatal  wee^s  01(1  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Also  day  old. 
Pnii.S  a,nd  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLE  N  B  E  RG  ER’S 
■JJLTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

'"Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 

0f  n  ‘ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

breerfarEL  "'H'te  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 
ANf  n  ki  ACabalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

_ _NA  HARM, _  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

ANTAM  CHICKS,  EGGS,  Stock.  Circular.  Pictures. 

’  E.  DURLING,  R.F.D.  I,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorunt.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CJt&iA&t,  VaM&y  CAix\ 


r  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  and  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Bed-Bock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA, 


W  hen  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


_  Outstanding 

Quality  lor  over  SO  year* 

GET  all  these  •  FAST  GROWTH 
QUICK,  EVEN  FEATHERING 
EFFICIENT  FEED  CONVERSION 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

—and  CLEANER  DRESSING,  too, 
with  Tolman’s  famous  White 
Rocks. 

Try  them  for  greater  meat  and 
egg  profits. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs. 
Write  for  free 
circular  —  then 
order  Early! 

Joseph  Toiman,  founder 


lours  TOLMAN 1  i°K 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


(MtH flock  wormer 


.*6tOC*’S 

CV"  V-Airi 

Make 

tyieot -doyens 


effectively 

TAPEWORMS* 

LARGE  ROUNDWORMS 
and  CECAL  WORMS 


* 

GENUS 

RAiLUtTlNA 


<- 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 


WORM-FREE 
Chickens 

Grow  Faster 
Lay  More  Eggs 

Worm  NOW 

Because  It’s  Often 

Hard  to  Teii — >Which  Bird  Is  Wormy! 

Easy  to  Use — Low  Cost 
Flock  Treatment 

WORMAL  doesn’t  retard  growth  of 
egg  production.  Contains  new  effective 
drug  BUtynorate.  Easy  to  use  with  the 
feed.  Safe,  highly  effective,  palatable 
and  low  in  cost. 

Don’t  take  the  chance  of  losing  money 
in  wasted  feed,  fewer  eggs  and  slower 
growth.  Worm  your  flock  NOW  with 
WORMAL.  Buy  easy-to-use  WORM¬ 
AL,  today.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories* 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ’’Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S .  T HOMAS.  Route  2.  SA LTILLO,  PA. 

Baby  CHIC  KS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y 


J)rl 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


f mmmm 


mm 


Christie’s  Early  Maturing  Chicks 
Turn  Back  The  Calendar! 

•  It's  not  too  late  to  earn  a 
good  living  from  poultry  this 
year!  Christie’s  “All-Purpose” 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires 
actually  slash  weeks  from  the  calen¬ 
dar  when  it  comes  to  housing  time. 
Yes,  for  early  pullet  maturity  as 
large  eggs  —  right  from  the 
—  Christie’s  has  no  equal  any¬ 
where.  You'll  earn  more  from  Christie’s  late 
Spring  chicks  than  you  will  buying  April  birds 
elsewhere-  Bern  ember!  Our  reputation  Is  your 
guarantee.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


layers  of 
beginning 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Swooping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  /ARMS,  Box  E-3.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


J  I 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6  OUAKERTOWN,  PA.  WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 


BROILER  GROWERS -ATTENTION! 

Year  Around  Hatching 
VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 
Pullorum  Clean 

CAMILLUS,  N.  Y. 


But — as  a  special  "get-acquainted”  offer, 


DELAWARE  PULLETS  |fi 

IMinimum  order  200)  ™ 


(Minimum  order  200) 

Although  Delawares  are  a  new  breed,  they  have 
been  trapnested  for  10  years.  Their  record  is  good.  We  have  a  heavy 
demand  for  the  Cockerels  for  cross  breeding.  So,  we  have  pullets  to  sell. 

They  have  been  sold  in  and  around  Lancaster  County  for  several  years _ 

150,000  last  year.  Talk  to  some  of  these  people!  Reports  show  splendid 
egg  production . . .  not  as  heavy  as  good  Leghorns . . .  but  as  good  as  any 
of  the  heavy,  dual-purpose  strains.  The  best  way  to  get  you  acquainted 
with  this  stock  is  to  have  you  try  it.  That’s  why  this  unusually  low  price  of 
17c  is  offered.  (1952  only.)  Send  your  check  today  for  a  trial  offer... 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did! 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Dept,  1,  RD  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
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May  17,  1952 


There  is  always  a  Big  Block  of  Ice 
in  the  Babson  Cooler,  so  the  water 
is  always  cold  and  you  always  get 
quick  cooling. 


3  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Galvanized 
Steel  inside  and  outside  because  it 
adds  years  of  life  to  your  Cooler, 
— You  know  what  is  under  the 
paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 


17  years  of  Milk  Cooler  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  genuine 
Corkboard  is  the  one  best  insula¬ 
tion  for  years  of  service  . . .  there  is 
no  substitute.  W  e  use  only  genuine 
Corkboard. 


4  Powered  by  heavy-duty  drop-in 
type  refrigeration  unit  tested  at  the 
factory,  assuring  you  of  low-cost 
operation  and  many  years  of  serv¬ 
ice. —  5  year  guarantee. 


YOUR  CHOICE 


Babson  Standard  Cooler  Babson  Spray  Cooler 

Ice  water  immersion  type  Side  opening  ice  water  spray 


See  Your 


DEALER  .  .. 


5 -Year  Guarantee  on  hermetically  sealed  unit 


EfEClmM 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
round  uses  —house,  gulden,  farm.  I  urnmi 
2400  GPU ;  360  GPH  75' high:  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  Mi  in  *4 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 

■  Motor  coupling 


STANDARD 


GARDEN  AND' 


SMALL  FARM 


Plow  PowerfulGasTractorsforSmallFarms, 

Seed,  ’w  Gardners,  Florists,  Poultrymen, 

Cultivated  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 

MowHay\  1  &  2  Cylinders 
and  Lawns High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26th  Street 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Sell  lumber  at  today's  high  prices. 
Turn  woodland  into  profit.  Make 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMERICAN 
PORTA-MILL  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  every  respect,  yet  is  easily 
moved  and  set  up  in  1  day.  Safe, 
accurate,  fas),  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sizes  available. 


& 


MERICAM  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO.  Hoc2k”Mr,:;„%J. 


AMERICAN 

PORTA-MILL 

Low-Priced,  Rugged, 
Full/  Guaranteed 


NEW  STAPLES  —  Two  inch  gaianized  100  Lb. 

Keg  $6.00.  Government  Surplus. 
THOMSON'S  SURPLUS.  NEWINGTON,  CONN. 


Your  "red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money. 

So  that’s  what  your 
neighbor  means  when 
he  proudly  says, 
own  a  Harder 


Learn  about  the  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of  the 
Harder  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave  Silo , 
Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobieskill,  N.Y. 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Everything  sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK" 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 

Easily  Erected 

6 

81401  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 


. — —  Write  for  Folder 

DHN  COOPER  CO.  8ftg  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J 


“The  Little  Marvel**  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  5  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs "  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
etc.  Complete  with 

everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept.  93,,  Quincy  83 ,  Mass. 


$645 

Complete 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  OES  MOINEi  3.  IOWA 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Pries  Li»t  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am  enclosing  some  clippings 
taken  from  our  local  paper,  which 
I  thought  might  be  useful  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  your  readers  so  they  would 
be  on  the  alert  for  this  “operator.” 

New  York  H.  M.  L. 

The  clippings  relate  -the  activities 
of  Albert  Boucher,  alias  A1  Boucher, 
alias  A1  Blais,  who  stated  he  was  a 
representative  of  companies  in  New 
York,  Portland,  Me.,  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  It  is  alleged  he  had  defrauded 
a  dozen  or  more  property  owners  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York  State 
and  absconded  with  hundreds  of* 
dollars.  Boucher  told  property  own¬ 
ers  that  they  had  been  selected  by 
the  company  as  clients  for  a  sample 
house  in  a  house  siding  and  roofing 
job.  The  only  cost  would  be  for  ma¬ 
terials.  The  house  was  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  before  and  after  the  work 
was  completed,  and  the  pictures  used 
in  nationwide  literature  of  the  - 
company.  As  an  evidence  of  good 
faith  a  contract  covering  only  cost 
of  material  would  be  given  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  $40  to  $200.  Work  was  to 
start  in  three  or  four  weeks.  When 
nothing  was  heard  from  the  sales¬ 
man,  the  State  Police  and  district 
attorney  were  contacted.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  Boucher  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  or  authorized 
to  act  for  the  firms  he  mentioned. 
A  warrant  for  fraud  was  issued  in 
Clinton  County.  Boucher  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and  his  whereabouts  are 
unknown.  It  was  learned  that  he  was 
wanted  for  fraud  and  grand  larceny 
in  severdl  New  England  States  where- 
he  had  worked  under  his  various 
aliases.  One  couple  approached  by 
Boucher  did  not  want  roofing  or  re¬ 
siding  work,  but  wanted  an  entirely 
new  home.  Boucher  drew  up  plans 
for  house  and  plot  and  was  given  a 
down  payment  of  $3,000.  Work  on 
the  house  was  to  start  in  April.  No 
work  was  commenced.  The  couple 
went  to  the  State  Police,  but  Boucher 
could  not  be  located.  Boucher  is  said 
to  be  about  43  years  old;  5  feet  8 
inches  tall;  brown  hair  and  eyes; 
high  forehead  and  wears  pinkish 
shell  glasses.  Has  both  driving  and 
reading  glasses.  His  home  is  said  to 
be  in  Portland,  Me.  He  drives  a 
Buick  car  with  two  licenses,  211017 
and  120181.  The  nearest  State  Police 
station  should  be  advised  promptly 
if  Boucher  appears  in  any  location. 

It  is  reported  that  persons  accused 
of  stock  frauds,  under  United  States 
or  Canadian  laws,  could  be  extra¬ 
dited  under  a  treaty  supplement  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  recently.  There 
is  a  treaty  at  the  present  time  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  provides  that  persons  charged 
with  criminal  offenses  may  be  offici¬ 
ally  returned  to  their  own  country. 
This  new  proposal  would  apply  to 
cases  involving  violation  of  laws 
affecting  securities.  It  is  said  that 
some  securities  promoters  have  been 
victimizing  U.  S.  citizens  by  oper¬ 
ations  out  of  Canada  that  are  not 
permitted  in  this  country  under  our 
laws. 

Here  is  a  clipping  about  some 
turkeys.  What  do  you  think? 

New  Jersey  a.  e.  b. 

The  clipping  refers  to  a  shipment 
of  1,800  young  turkeys  valued  at 
$2,250  .  They  were  discovered,  aban¬ 
doned  in  24  cardboard  crates  on  a 
New  Jersey  highway.  At  this  writing 
no  one  has  claimed  the  shipment.  A 
careful  investigation  showed  no  re^ 
port  of  missing  turkeys  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
why  anyone  would  discard  valuable 
birds.  The  birds  are  being  cared  for 
at  a  turkey  farm  in  the  section,  and 
unless  claimed  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  party  caring  for  them  will 
be  allowed  to  keep  them.  The  police 
are  still  searching  for  the  owner  of 
the  turkeys.  If  anyone  has  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  it  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

In  the  past  I  have  always  read 
your  column  with  both  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  advice  to  others  and 
your  help  with  their  problems. 

New  York  c.  m. 


Last  Winter  my  brother  and  1 
purchased  a  “Lawn  Boy”  Gasoline 
Power  Mower.  We  discovered  there 
were  important  parts  missing  and 
would  have  to  be  replaced.  We  wrote 
the  factory  at  Milwaukee  asking  for 
a  part  price  list.  They  replied  none 
were  available,  but  they  would  be 
glad  to  take  care  of  our  order  if  we 
advised  what  was  wanted.  We  sent 
the  worn  casting  to  them,  asking 
them  to  repair  it  or  send  a  new  one 
We  have  written  them  a  dozen 
letters,  but  they  do  not  reply.  They 
even  ignored  a  “registered-return- 
receipt  -  requested”  letter.  They 
signed  for  it,  but  no  answer.  1 
finally  asked  them  to  return  the  old 
part  C.  O.  D.  We  thought  we  could 
use  it  for  a  pattern  to  make  one. 
Having  sent  the  part,  we  do  not  have 
the  number  so  are  handicapped  all 
the  way  around.  Please  try  and  get 
this  casting  back  for  us.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  ignored  our  letters 
and  the  reader  is  left  with  a  mower 
that  is  useless  without  the  missing 
part.  We  cannot  understand  such 
utter  disregard  of  a  customer  nor 
the  discourtesy  to  ourselves.  The 
reader  has  lost  the  use  of  the  mower 
for  over  a  year  and  the  concern 
adds  no  credit  to  its  record. 

We  had  an  insurance  policy  with 
a  company.  My  wife  fell  and  broke 
two  ribs.  She  was  in  the  hospital 
and  had  considerable  expense,  which 
we  hoped  to  collect  under  our  policy, 
but  the  adjustment  has  been  refused. 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  this  is  fair? 

Pennsylvania  h.  g.  c. 

This  policy  was  in  a*  very  good 
company,  but  there  were  exceptions 
in  the  policy  that  clearly  prevented 
them  from  making  any  settlement. 
The  policy  stated  that  no  claim 
would  be  paid  for  a  disease  that 
was  in  existence  two  years  prior  to 
taking  out  the  policy.  In  this  case 
the  insured  had  a  slight  heart  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  had  not  been  apparent. 
The  doctors  declared  it  had  been  in 
existence  some  time.  The  insurance 
company,  therefore,  fell  back  on 
their  “exceptions,”  which  stated  that 
the  policy  would  not  cover  any  loss 
due  to  heart  trouble  unless  the 
policy  had  been  in  force  for  two 
years  prior  to  the  origin  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  or  disease.  We  refer  to  this 
merely  to  emphasize  the  point  that, 
when  taking  out  insurance,  study  the 
exceptions  and  limitations  carefully. 
The  insurance  company  will  make 
no  payment  unless  the  illnesses  and 
accidents  are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

Here  we  go  again!  Up  here  in 
Chautauqua  County  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  Spring  when  they  hale  that  old 
Dave  Wright  into  Federal  Court  for 
peddling  seed  with  not  to  exceed  15 
per  cent  germination.  He  pays  a 
fraction  of  the  take  made  in  fraudu¬ 
lent  activities  to  the  Government  as 
a  sort  of  license  to  keep  right  on 
trimming  the  public.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $10,500  he  had  paid  since 
1943  for  this  right.  e.  w.  g. 

New  York 

Again  David  S.  Wright,  proprietor 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Seed  Company  oi 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  been  fined — this 
time  $3,000  —  for  violation  of  the 
U.  S.  law  in  shipping  mislabeled  and 
impure  seeds  in  interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  Wright  has  been  found  guilty  01 
this  same  offense  seven  times  in  nine 
years  and  fined  a  total  of  $10,500. 
The  Judge  warned  Mr.  Wright  to 
“stop  this  performance.”  At  his  last 
trial  Mr.  Wright  indicated  he  would 
close  up  his  business,  but  he  still 
continued  it,  although  Jie  admits  the 
frequent  court  appearances  are  hu¬ 
miliating  to  him. 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 
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heart  out  of  the  economy  bloc  and 
the  rest  of  the  bill  was  little  more 
than  formality.  Less  than  half  of  the 
of  the  House  was  present  and  voting 
on  most  of  the  showdowns  connected 
with  the  bill  and  there  were  no  roll- 
call  votes. 

There  was  little  opposition  to  one 
increase  over  the  Appropriations 
Committee  recommendations,  a  raise 
of  $10  million  to  be  used  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
loans  in  connection  with  the  flood 
disasters. 

The  economy  bloc,  fearful  of  farm 
bloc  strength,  signified  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise  on  $200  million 
for  the  ACP  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram.  Rep.  H.  Carl  Anderson  (R., 
Minn.)  represented  the  farm  bloc 
in  accepting  the  compromise  and 
actually  introduced  the  amendment 
which  would  have  cut  the  funds  to 
that  figure.  -  ^ 

The  fight  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  Allan  Kline,  American  Farm 
Bureau  president,  has  already  been 
handled  rather  roughly  with  his 
economy  suggestions  before  a  secret 
session  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Appropriations  subcommittee. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  fate  of  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act,  the  law  which  gives  au¬ 
thority  for  price  and  wage  controls, 
is  very  much  involved  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  steel. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  been  holding  up  a 
bill  renewing  the  Act  for  another 
year,  pending  some  outcome.  Many 
members  of  Congress,  formerly  will¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  extension,  are  now 
ready  to  drop  the  law  unless  steel 
shortages  cause  more  inflationary 
pressures.  They  are  angry  over  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  mills  by  the 
President. 

At  the  least,  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  faces  a  stormier  road 
than  seemed  ahead  of  it  before  the 

steel  crisis. 

#  *  Hi  #  %  • 

With  the  administration  social 
security  bill,  calling  for  inclusion  of 
farm  operators  and  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  fax’m  workers 
under  social  security,  reposing 
quietly  in  a  Congressional  graveyard, 
a  House  Republican  has  introduced 
another  bill  which  would  also  put 
farm  operators  and  at  least  some 
extra  farm  workers  into  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Kean  (R.,  N.  J.), 
besides  increasing  present  benefit 
levels,  would  include  3,500,000  farm 
operators  and  an  estimated  450,000 
hired  hands.  At  present,  only  the 
most  permanent  type  of  farm  hands 
have  social  security  payments  made 
for  them  by  the  employing  farmers. 
Kean  would  lower  the  restrictions  a 

Harry  Lando 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

*dv«rti«lng  in  this  department  JOo  per 
Including  nani  and  iddreas,  «&ch  tmr- 
l,°“:  D?y*!lle  In  advance.  Whtn  box  number  li 
0d.  figure  At*  wordi  (or  tha  box  Dunbir. 


Copy  most  reach  os  Taesday,  10  A.  ML 
il  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issne. 


,<)et>*rtmeo1  U  for  the  accommodation  < 
ti»i  °rlb*r*.  but  no  dUplay  advertlilng  or  adrai 
using  of  a  commercial  nature  Ueeda.  plant 
livestock,  etc.)  li  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Opportunity 

Poultry  Equipment  Distributor 


Nationally  known  and  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  Poultry  Equipment  Manufacturer 
ca  t6?  wl(fe  awake  distributor  who  has 
fa  t  aI  to  stock  representative  quantity 
last  moving  equipment.  An  outstanding 
opportunity  to  build  a  very  profitable 
business  selling  and  serving  dealers  or 
or  an  established  distributor  to  add 
a  Profitable  line. 

f'/Ais.  opportunity  available  in  the 
loiowmg  areas:  Buffalo  area;  Syra- 
cuse  area;  Albany  area. 

Write  Box  H.  M.  C. 

Care  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
-«3  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Company  executive  will  contact  you 
in  your  home  location. 


Machine  milkers.  Married  mea  $200  per 
house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $160  per 
thnoo  '  roo:n  an<1  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
in_  0  *?Perienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  IT  arms 

nc--  1  lemington,  N.  J. 

Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 
Idnni  hhWloyment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
breij  guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  honest.  congenial, 
middleaged  couple,  no  children.  Man  to  assist  on 
poultry  farm.  Wife  to  do  housework,  no  cooking  or 
laundry.  New  separate  apartment  with  all  coneni- 
ences.  References  required.  BOX  7905,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 

For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Director.  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  New  York. 
REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  YVearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  (N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE,  sober  dependable  man,  assist  on  poultry 

farm.  Good  board.  Give  age,  farm  experience, 

wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  4, 
Rockville,  Conn. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Housekeeper,  not  over  50,  for  general 
housework  in  modern  country  home.  Own  room 
and  bath.  Two  adults.  15  minutes  from  city  on  di¬ 
rect  bus  line.  Top  salary.  Apply  in  writing.  Mrs. 

Arthur  Ball,  Main  Road,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

RESORT  hotel  has  openings  for  maids,  waitresses, 
porters,  groundman,  bellhops,  with  and  without 
experience.  Also  handyman  with  tools,  steady.  Pine 
Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom,  N.  J. 

USE  of  farm  house  near  Troy  in  exchange  for  care¬ 
taker’s  duties.  Write  for  particulars.  BOX  8000, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Modern  country  home  near 

Rochester.  Two  adults  in  family.  BOX  22,  Rush, 

New  York. _ 

FARMHAND,  experienced,  non-drinker  for  farm  es¬ 
tate  50  miles.  New  York  City;  excellent  room  and 
board.  Write  giving  experience  and  references. 

Simpson’s  Dreamwold  Farm,  Carmel,  New  York, 
ATTENDANTS  Wanted:  Salary  $2616.48  to  $35S1.76 
per  year  (includes  emergency  increase);  five  annual 
raises;-  must  be  in  good  physical  condition;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary;  living  in  accommodations; 
paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Write  to  Creedmoor 
State  Hospital.  Queens  Village,  New  York  City. 
WANTED  man  to  shear  50  sheep;  located  Northern 

New  Jersey,  BOX  8602,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  with  help,  to  operate  50- 
cow,  200-acre  farm  in  North  Jersey  on  wage- 

bonus  basis.  Excellent  references.  Harvey  Guerin, 

Chester,  N,  J,  . _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  25-50;  to  cook,  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  modern  country  home  occupied  by  happy 

family  of  five.  Private  apartment,  ample  time  off; 

permanent  position,  and  good  salary  for  capable 
woman  Mrs.  Thomas  Oakes,  Boonton,  N.  J. _ 

HORSEMAN,  experienced,  single  for  two  family 
riding  horses.  Y’ear  round  place,  apartment  in¬ 
cluded,  no  meals.  State  experience,  references  and 
wages  wanted.  Apply  BOX  8003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION-Housekeeper,  middleaged,  not  frail  for 
woman  partially  crippled,  but  healthy,  with  a  good 
mind,  in  Penna  ;  Country  town  near  city.  BOX  8011, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl  to  live  in;  light  work;  pleasant  home 
BOX  8012,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  General  farm  worker.  Good  home  for  de 
pcndable  man.  BOX  S013,  Rural  New-Yorker 


MAN  or  boy  for  general  farm  work.  Eusner, 
Monticello,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows.  Steady 
employment,  excellent  working  conditions  and  va¬ 
cation.  Boarding  house  for  single  and  furnished 
apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon, 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone  Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  1018. 


ALLAROUND  reliable  farmhand,  single;  for  barn 
and  field,  dairying.  Good  home.  H.  Groth, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COTTAGE  couple  for  small  attractive  resident 
children's  school,  in-service  training,  annual  in¬ 
crement,  Write  fully  to  Herriman  Farm  School, 
Monsey.  N.  Y. 


ULSTER  resort  farm  seeking  three  women:  cook, 
baker,  helper.  Home-like.  Pleasant.  BOX  8014, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY,  unencumbered  man,  handy,  desiring  good 
home.  Some  wages  or  man  with  pension,  for  middle- 
aged  couple  in  Central  New  Jersey.  BOX  8015.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  R.  N.  or  P.  N.  night  nurse,  general  duty, 
in  small  nursing  home,  (general).  Live  in.  BOX 
8016,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEYVORKER :  Modern  home,  young  couple  and 
child;  $25  weekly;  own  room.  Address  Mrs.  Saul, 
27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  farm  worker,  married,  reliable.  Modern 
farm  Westchester  County,  some  experience  beef 
cattle  desirable.  Good  salary,  modern  cottage  four 
rooms,  bath.  All  conveniences,  milk,  eggs.  Reference 
required.  Seven  Lakes  Farm,  Hanover  Road,  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Yorktown  Heights 
2-2678.  ' 


GIRL  or  woman  wanted  for  housework.  Mrs.  Frank 
Schwartz,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  A  middleaged  woman  for  cooking  and 
housework  tor  lady  living  in  Jamestown,  R.  1. 
Essential  to  like  country  and  animals.  BOX  8017, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  or  woman  to  live  with  couple,  to  help  with 
housework  and  assist  with  care  of  elderly  lady. 
Have  own  private  room  and  baih  in  modern  home. 
E.  N.  Miller,  Elizabethville,  Penna. 


WANTED :  Experienced  single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Room,  board  and  $150  monthly.  Franklin 
Bott,  11.  D.  2,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  in  kennel.  Steady  job  with 
board  if  desired.  Gilberts  Kennels,  Valley  Road, 
Stirling,  N.  J.  Phone  Millington  7-0317. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  with  knowledge  of  general 
farming,  draft  exempt,  preferably  under  35,  8-hour 
day.  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave,  annual  incre¬ 
ments,  beginning  salary  $2942,  rooms  and  meals 
available  for  adults  at  small  charge.  Write  to  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys.  State  School, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  child  accepted,  good  home  offered 
by  dad  and  two  boys.  Oakland  8-7557  or  write 
Poth,  Colonial  lid.,  R.  D.  1,  Campgaw,  New  Jersey. 


MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines.  Must  strip.  Apart¬ 
ment  for  married  men,  room  and  board  for  single 
men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month,  six  days  per 
week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.. 
Union,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  Laborers:  $100  to  $150  per  month  plus  room 
and  board.  BOX  8009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


situations  wanted 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St,,  New  York  City. 
AMERICAN-German  widow  would  like  general  house¬ 
work  in  State  of  New  York  near  Albany.  BOX 
8007.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  refined,  single.  Catholic,  trained 
in  child’s  care;  wishes  housekeeing  position  in 


refined  country  home.  Best  references. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOX 

8008, 

COUNTRY'  man,  wife,  two  children 
position:  caretaker,  watchman  or 
work  in  country.  Furnished  apartment. 

(girls) 

similar 

Small 

seeks 

light 

salary. 

BOX  8001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  middleaged,  seeks  position  on  small 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  capable  to  drive  car  and 
tractor;  lifetime  experience  in  stock  and  machinery. 
Etz«4,  Sabin  Farm,  Box  082,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  40  years  old,  one  child.  Caretaker,  country 
club,  botei,  private  estate.  Experienced,  carpentry, 
wiring,  plumbing,  cooking.  Prefer  mountains.  Refer¬ 
ences.^  BOX  8004,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  maintenance,  drive,  summer  camp, 
private  estate.  Sober,  reliable,  experience;  widower; 

good _ rtf  erence.  BOX  8018,  R  ural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  middleaged,  Protestant  for 
elderly  gentleman;  good  home  more  essential  than 
high  wages.  Bathroom,  and  village  or  town  neighbor¬ 
hood  required.  No  R.  F.  D.’s.  BOX  8019,-  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MATURE  man  available  as  companion-assistant  on 
farm  or  elsewhere.  Good  cook,  typist.  BOX  8020, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  man  as  herdsman,  beef  cattle;  best 
references.  House  essential.  BOX  8021,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  / 

HOLTSEKEEPER :  Widow  take  full  charge  of  home; 
small  family;  reference  BOX  142,  Holtsville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

BUILDING  lot  for  sale,  near  Owasco  Labe.  Quiet 
place  for  small  cottage.  Write  BOX  191,  Earlville, 
Now  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hardware  and  appliance  business  (with 
property)  all  new  ^stock,  modern  fixtures,  doing 
thriving  business,  in  town,  center  to  extensive  farm¬ 
ing  and  poultry  section.  Price  less  than  .  cost  of 
building.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Poor  health  reason 
for  selling  contact.  George  Coliins,  Milton,  Dela- 
ware.  Phone  5565, _ 

48  ACRE  farm,  Chenango  County:  8-room  house, 
improvements,  barn,  two  brooder  houses  garage, 
shed,  needs  some  repairs.  BOX  7920,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  family  home  or  -ideal  for  doctor.  Mrs.  Jessie 
A.  DeMott,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. _ . _ 

FOR  Sale:  Operating  dairy  in  the  sunny  South  con¬ 
sisting  of  380  acres.  300  acres  under  cultivation; 
balance  in  young  growing  pine  timber,  new  6-room 
modern  dwelling  with  all  conveniences,  milking 
parlor,  sleeping  barn,  two  tenant  houses  with  70 
head  high  grade  Holstein  cattle,  all  farm  equipment 
and  milking  equipment.  Price  $75,000.  We  have 
other  good  farnes  for  sale  in  the  sunny  South. 
Bradham  Realty  Company,  Inc.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Main 
St.,  P.  O.  BOX  430.  Phone  48  Sumter,  South 
Carolina. _ 

30  ACRE  orchard  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully  equipped; 
sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house,  sizing  machine,  con¬ 
veyors,  etc.  10,000  to  12,000  bushel  annual  production. 
Write:  Albert  Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. _ 

CHESAPEAKE  Bay  country.  Catalog,  farms,  homes, 
businesses,  near  fine  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Mailed  free!  Montgomery  Realty,  Box  171,  Dover, 

Delaware. 

$2,500  UP:  Farms,  country  homes.  Free  list.  N.  W. 
Cline.  Broadway.  Saratoga,  New  York. 

FARM  for  sale  in  western  Pennsylania.  Write  John 
Walskey,  Box  79,  Rt.  1,  Clarks  Mills,  Pa. 

1,000  ACRE  farm  in  Delaware  County  suitable  foi 

dairy,  beef  cattle,  or  dude  ranch.  Two  milts  from 

village.  Large,  modern  ranch  house  in  addition  to 

manager’s  house,  two  large  barns,  machine  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill,  and  usual  chicken  coops, 
pens,  sheds,  silos  and  grain  sheds.  400  acres  good 
timber.  Abundance  of  water.  Fields  all  in  cultivation. 
This  is  a  going  farm  with  full  line  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  100  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Farm  will  be  sold 
with  or  without  equipment  and  cattle.  Present 

manager  is  avaiiable  to  new  owner.  BOX  7723,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone* 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

TRULY  a  real  farm:  397  acres,  200  fertile  tractor 
worked  bottom  land  (135  acres  one  field);  ultra 
modern  bams,  stables  120  head,  one  all  steel  barn, 
large  all  steel  tool  shed,  heated  work  shop,  barn 
cleaner,  four  silos,  complete  line  modern  farm 
machinery,  three  tractors,  exceptional  modem  home, 
tenant  house,  other  buildings;  location  etc.  Complete 
as  is  $6o;000-  Quick  possession.  Everett  Kinch, 
Broker,  Phone  3786.  Sehenevus,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Summer  house.  Eight  bedrooms,  kitchen, 

Piling  room  and  bathroom.  Furnished  throughout. 
Bathing  in  vicinity.  Beautiful  country.  Reasonable. 
Convenient  to  shopping  center.  Do  your  own  cooking. 
Adiress:  C.  Seber,  Willow  Grove  St..  Haekettstown, 
New  Jersey. 


IDEAL  farm  home,  beautiful  secluded  mountain  set¬ 
ting,  1(4  miles  from  Fred  Warring’s  Country 
Club;  7-room  modern  house,  oil  heat,  3-car  garage, 
six  acres  lawn  and  orchard.  Care  Fred  Rinker, 
Shavvnee-on-Delaware,  Pa. 


FARMS:  $7,500  buys  farm  300  acres,  excellent 
house,  buildings.  Farm  160  acres,  modern  2-family 
house,  buildings.  200  acres,  equipped,  40  cows. 

Farm  110  acres,  equipped,  nine  cows.  Write  today. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  Sunny  South:  614  acres 
with  450  acres  cleared  and  164  acres  suitable  for 
pasture  with  hard  surfaced  road  running  through 
the  place,  6-room  brick  residence  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  14  tenant  houses  and  about  the  same 
number  of  barns,  situated  in  Orangeburg  County. 
Price  $125,000.  1,290  acres  with  800  acres  under 

cultivation,  balance  suited  for  shade  and  pasture 
land,  tluee  fairly  good  6-room  frame  houses  with  18 
tenant  houses  and  plenty  of  bams  lying  on  both 
sides  paved  highway  in  Sumter  County.  Price 

$135,000.  Rradham  Realty  Company,  Inc..  2  N. 

Main  St.,  Bex  430,  telephone  48,  Sumter,  8.  C. 


WANTED:  Property  with  roadside  stand  possibilities 
with  available  employment  for  plasterer.  F.  DuBois, 
North  Bulkley  Ave..  Westport,  Conn. 


FARMS,  ranches,  homes,  hotels,  gas-cabin  station, 
camps.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (32  Yr. ), 
Cobleskill  7,  "Eastern'’  N.  Y. 


200  ACRES:  50  woodland,  upwards  100,000  ft.  tim¬ 
ber,  also  reforest  4-yr.  plot,  large  set  buildings, 
sawmill,  dandy  trout  brook;  price  less  than  value 
in  buildings,  $6,000  down.  Ranch:  2.500  acres  with 
85-aere  lake,  dandy  buildings,  $150,000.  Dandy 
boarding  hotel,  $14,900.  Feed,  fuel,  building  supply, 
setle  estate.  Gas-oil,  retail,  wholesale  business, 
$60,000.  Hendrickson  Bros,  Cobleskill  6,  N.  Y. 


10  ACHE  farm,  4-room 

house. 

two 

miles  town; 

$3,000.  Bargain.  Vaughn 

Hewey, 

,  Broker,  Wauchula, 

Florida. 

WIDOW’S  small  fruit 

farm. 

timber. 

electricity ; 

bargain  for  cash.  BOX 

8005, 

Rural 

New-Yorker. 

A  FARMER’S  farm,  150  acres  well  drained,  tine 
sandy  loam,  flat  as  a  table.  Never  failing  large 
stream.  Ideal  for  vegetables  and  dairy.  15  minutes 
from  regional  market  on  hard  roads.  House  ex¬ 
cellent.  barns  fair.  Operated  at  a  profit  since  1927. 
Owner  retiring,  will  sell  with  crops.  Stephen  Pakan, 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


150  ACRES  near  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Approximately  90 
tillable  and  pasture,  level  fields.  Two  barns.  Two 
farm  ponds.  12-room  house  with  fireplace,  18  cu.  ft. 
deepfreeze,  automatic  oil  heat.  Will  sell  fully 
equipped  or  hare  farm.  Also  14  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Details  write  James  Feppell,  R.  D.  2, 
Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


POULTRY  farm:  Western  Pennsylvania,  56  acres, 
thousand  layer  capacity,  includes  equipment,  500 
layers,  4-room  cottage  furnished;  $6,500.  Edward 
Reese,  R.  D.  4,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


164  ACRES,  house,  barn,  tractor,  machinery;  $5,800. 
BOX  8006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  Store;  General  grocery  and  meat.  Modern 
5-joom  apartment  over  store.  Mostly  cash  business. 
$15,000  plus  inventory.  Wheeler  Realty  Service,  726 
Warren  St.,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware. 


NEW  house  for  sale  on  lot  96x200  ft,.;  electricity. 

mail  route  and  school  bus  available:  with  hot  ami 
cold  water,  deep  well  on  lot;  priced  at  $8,000; 
possession  at  once.  Box  37-H,  R.  1,  Apopka,  Florida. 
CENTRAL  New  Ymk  farms,  heroes.  Free  list. 

John  Chermack,  Broker,  Sehenevus.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Four  room  apartment,  f urn1  shed,  summer 
season,  upper  Westchester.  Josephson,  8542- 160th 
St.,  Jamaica. 

MUST  Sacrifice:  Reason,  health.  Restaurant  and  bar 
on  popular  Long  Island  Highway.  Excellent  ban¬ 
quet  reputation.  $40,000  half  cash.  For  particulars 
write  Mrs.  John  Hiu beg,  Sr.,  Griffin  St.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 
WANTED :  5  to  25  acres  N.  Y.  State,  No  house. 

Walter  Scudder.  232  East  95  N.  Y.  C.__ _ 

SIX  acres,  6-room  house,  barns,  $3,850.  100  arres. 

main  road,  II -room  colonial  house,  $7,000.  Large 
poultry,  dairy,  boarding  farm,  $13,000.  Free  list. 
Smith  Rtaity,  Catskill,  N.  Y. _ _ 

160  ACRES,  modern  buildings,  two  tractors,  equip¬ 
ment,  two  silos,  29  cows,  bull.  Terms.  Write  Ray 
Houghton,  Great  Valley.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

POULTRY  farm  for  sate:  22  acres,  7-room  house, 
electricity,  water,  15,000  square  feet  poultry  house 
space,  automatic  water  system,  track  and  carriers, 
coal  heating  stoves,  full  equipment;  12  miles  from 
seashore,  three  miles  to  town.  Fruit  trees.  Con¬ 
venient  to  schools  and  churches.  $13,000;  may  he 
partly  financed.  N.  A.  Jenkins,  Rehohoth  Beach. 
Delaware. 

GROCERY  store  and  lovely  6-room  home  for  sale  in 
the  country,  on  the  beautiful  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  nice  plot  of  land,  on  heavily  traveled  high¬ 
way.  Gross  income  last  year  $49,000.  Real  estate, 
stock  and  equipment  all  go  for  $27,500  for  quick 

sale.  BOX  8022,  Rural  Ncw-Yorki  r. _ 

FOR,  Sail  :  Who  wants  to  buy  a  good  90  acre  farm. 

aged  widow  must  sell,  located  one  and  one-half 

miles  from  Vermont  State  Capitol  and  Junior  College, 
Montpelier.  Vt.  Land  evenly  divided  between  tillage, 
pasture  anil  woodland.  Good  buildings,  stone  free  soil, 
rich.  Excellent,  natural  ski  slope.  Gold  mine  here, 
only  one  in  town.  For  particulars  and  photographs 
address  R.  E.  Paine,  Box  180.  Keene,  N.  H.  Tele¬ 

phone  Marlboro,  N.  H.  Evenings  36-4. 

FOR  Sale:  Scenic  beauty  spot  in  Monadnock  region; 

25  to  50  acres  of  freo  from  stone,  rich  soil,  mostly 
tillage.  Three  room  camp.  Well,  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone,  advantages.  $1,500  with  terms.  For  particulars 
and  photographs  address  H.  ET  Daine,  Box  180, 

Keene,  N.  H.  Telephone  Marlboro,  N.  H.  Evenings 

36-4, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  8- room  house,  bath.’ double  garage; 

poultry  house,  tool  house,  %  acre,  extra  toilet 

downstairs,  oil  furnace,  lovely  porch,  shady  lawn, 
near  Delaware  and  Beaverkill  Rivers.  Suitable  for 

tourist  home;  $7,500.  Leon  H.  Gray,  East  Branch, 
Delaware  County.  New  York 

50  ACRES:  Suitable  poultry,  gardening,  dairying; 

close  R.  2,  Sayre,  Pa.  Jesse  Sclleck,  712  John  St., 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  39  acres,  large  house,  small  cabin,  out¬ 
buildings;  $6,000.  Warren  Brasington.  Rock  Hill. 
New  Ymk. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  66  acres,  seven  rooms,  electric  light, 
bath,  running  water,  brook  on  premises,  partly 
furnished.  Berkshire  Farm  Agency,  East  Chatham. 
New  York. 

I'NT SUALLY  private  40x600.  half  cultivated.  Riauti- 

ful  shrubbery.  Attractive  4-room  house,  full  cellar, 
attic,  guiage.  Vacant.  Ideal  retired  couple.  South 
Shore,  Long  Island.  Easy  communting.  No  agents. 
BOX  8010,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6-  5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N,  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $3.50;  10  lh_ 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’a 
$7,50  express  paid,  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 

Katonah.  N  Y 

HEATHFUL.  invigorating,  oranges  $4.95  bushel  pre- 

paid.  James  Kiinber.  Winter  Park.  Florida, 
MAPLE  Syrup:  $6.00  per  gallon,  $3.25  per  half 

gallon.  $1.90  per  quart,  prepaid  to  third  zone. 
Allen  W.  Walker,  Gran. ham,  N.  H. _ 

DELICIOUS  Florida  Orange  Blossom  honey:  2V2  lbs. 

$1.50,  10  Ihs.  $4.50  postage  paid.  Nelson  L. 

Wheeler,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care:  unwed  mothers  case* 
kept  confidential _ 

NICE  accommodations  for  six  guests,  reservations 
on  y;  children  accepted.  Private  beach.  BOX  7911, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  brook  river,  cows,  hens ;  board  $21 ;  room 
for  housekeeping.  Woodland  Farm,  Lancaster,  New 
Hampshire. 

]  MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally,  near  New 
York  City.  State  details.  BOX  7816,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

BOARDERS:  Home  rooking,  Pennsylvania.  Swim¬ 

ming.  Adults  anil  children.  Rates  reasonable.  BOX 
7928,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW  no  se  will  take  old  age  to  hoard;  pleasant 
surroundings/  good  meals.  Box  142,  Holtsville, 
New  York. 

TEEN-AGE  hoys  or  girts.  Rates  reasonable. 

El  Flora  Pimn.  R,  D.  3,  Watkins  Glen,  N,  Y. 
FOR  a  meal,  day  or  week.  Happy  Acres  Little 
Boosteiant,  Route  55,  Pougbquag.  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 
gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4  00; 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner  Apiaries, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

CIDER  Press:  56  x  56  inches,  hydraulic.  Good 
condition.  Txexler  Orchards,  Route  1,  Ortfield, 
Pennsylvania, _ 

AMERICAN  or  foreign  ear  1932  or  earlier  model 

or  fine  Cadillac  motor.  Premium  price.  YVhitlock 
Farm,  Bethany,  Conn. 

OHXEN  electric  At'  air  coolers  generator  3,000  wait, 

latest  model,  brand  new,  in  crate:  Standard  Tri- 
Well  sink,  double  basin,  white  enamel,  complete  with 
fittings,  brand  new.  in  orate;  Bendix  electric  ironer 
latest  mode),  slightly  used:  $0  -  gallon  galanized  hot 
water  tank,  new  ;  small  coal  stove  in  good  condition, 
used ;  five  gallon  brand  new  garden  sprayer  in 
original  box;  and  many  other  items.  Kramer,  Phillips 
Hill  Road,  Niw  City,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Coldwdl  horse-drawn  lawn  mowers.  BOX 
8023.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sait:  Sawmill,  completely  reeonditionel ;  takes 
20-foot  timber;  48-inch  Wade;  all  steel  carriage. 
E,  Snyder.  Oakland.  N.  J. 

FOR  Saii  :  Complete  Wade  aluminum  irrigation  system, 
500  gallon  Chrysler  motor  ami  pump  on  trailer, 
2.540  ft.  pipe  four  and  six  inch.  Original  cost  $4,150; 
priest  $2,500;  good  as  new.  August  J.  Koenig,  R.  D. 
2,  Freehold,  N.  J,  Phone  9-0834, _ 

CHICK  starling  battery,  electric,  five  deck,  brand 

new  only  $65  each  F  O.B,  Spring  Valley  w  h  le 
they  last.  Qcinge  Plitt,  Viola  Road,  Monsey.  N.  Y. 
FOR  Hire:  New  sturdy  hay  wagons  equipped  .with 
new  lubber  tires.  Inspection  invited.  $2.50  per 
day.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak,  New  Y'ork  (off 
Route  6).  Phone  MElrose  5-4819. 


FOR  Sale:  Burke  2-roll  peach  grader  with  conveyor, 
riiili  r  and  brushes.  Good  condition.  Capacity  C# 
bushels  per  hour.  Vest  now  $1,350;  sell  $550  cash. 
Also  peach  and  apple  grader  $75  cash;  fair  condition. 
One  Bean  400  gallon  steel  tank  sprayer  on  ruble  r. 
Power  take  off  Lsed  less  than  one  season.  Excel]:  nt 
condition.  Cost  now  $1,350;  sell  $750  cash.  One 
bushi  1  basket  turner,  excellent  condition ;  cos*  $310; 
sell  $50  c-ash.  One  Niagara  duster  with  New  Way  air 
cooled  motor;  mounted  on  four  steel  wheels:  good 
condition;  sell  $75  cash.  Have-  riiscr,ntinued  fruit  in 
this  fajm.  Lord  Bios.,  Dover  Delaware.  Phone  3592. 


SALE;  Servel  kerosene  refrigerator,  perfect,  on 
Sehroon  Lake.  1  other  Auehmoody,  Alexander  Ave., 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 


\ 


Revolutionary  6-Bar 
Offset  Reel  with 

7RU£S/DMARD 
RAK/m  AC770M 

Moves  Hay  from  Swath  to 
Windrow  in  Half  the  Distance! 


Ferguson  6- bar 
offset -reel  de¬ 
sign  moves  hay 
truly  sideways 
along  the  reel 
toward  wind¬ 


row. 


THIS 


Conventional  side-de¬ 
livery  rake  moves  hay 
forward  and  sideways 
.  . .  over  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  Ferguson. 


With  the  Ferguson,  you  get  gentler 
action  .  .  .  less  shattering  .  .  .  more 
nutrition-rich  leaves. 

And  don't  forget  this!  The  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  is  finger  tip  con¬ 
trolled  .  .  .  lifts  hydraulically  for 
faster,  safer  transport  .  .  .  for  shorter 
turns  and  for  crossing  windrows! 


The  shorter  the  distance  from  swath  to  wind¬ 
row,  the  better  the  hay!  Better  because  it  re¬ 
tains  more  protein-  and  vitamin-rich  leaves. 

That  is  the  principle  which  guided  Fergu¬ 
son  engineers  in  designing  the  new  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake.  Result:  a  rake  that  de¬ 
livers  hay  from  swath  to  windrow  in  half  the 
distance  required  by  other  rakes. 

The  six-bar  offset  reel  of  the  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  gently  lifts  the  hay  and, 
with  true  sideward  action,  carries  it  to  the 
windrow  in  light,  fluffy  masses  that  cure 
more  evenly.  There  is  far  less  leaf-shattering 
impact,  less  agitation  than  with  other  rakes. 


Not  only  this,  but  raking  is  more  thorough. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  tfce  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  can  follow  an  ordinary 
rake  and  get  more  hay  on  the  second  raking 
than  was  obtained  on  the  first.  One  farmer 
reported  that  the  hay  he  salvaged  this  way  in 
a  single  cutting  was  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  his  new  Ferguson  Side-Delivery  Rake. 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  has  a  free  folder  on 
this  rake.  Ask  for  a  copy.  At  the  same  time, 
let  your  Ferguson  Dealer  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  your  farm.  Chances  are,  you’ll 
buy  this  amazing  rake  on  the  spot,  and  wish 
you’d  done  it  sooner. 


Distributed  by  HUB  MOTOR  SALES,  INC-,  Cortland,  New  York 


More  beef-building  proteins... more  milk-enriching  vitamins 
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One  Last  Nibble  Before  Milking 
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Nitrogen  Makes  the  Grass  Grow 

An  economic  fertilizer  for  meadow  and  pasture 

By  W.  KEITH  KENNEDY 


XTRA  nitrogen  increases  the 
yields  on  many  meadows  and 
pastures.  A  three-ton  crop  of 
grass  hay  contains  75  to  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen 
is  essential  for  h  i^h  pro¬ 
duction.  If  well  inoculated  legumes  make  up 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  forage,  the  nitrogen 
supply  is  adequate.  If  the  legume  percentage 
is  less  than  this,  it  is  probably  lack  in  nitrogen 
that  is  limiting  the  yields.  Meadows  and 
pastures  that  have  had  little  or  no  legumes 
for  several  years  are  deficient  in  nitrogen  un¬ 
less  they  have  been  very  heavily  manured 
or  fertilized  with  nitrogen. 

Usually  a  good  stand  of  legumes  will 
supply  the  nitrogen  requirements  of  pastures 
and  meadows  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be 
purchased  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer.  Under  many  situations,  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  practice  is  to  plow  up  meadows  and 
pastures  that  lack  legumes,  and  reseed  with 
improved  forage  seedings.  On  land  that  can¬ 
not  be  reseeded  immediately,  economical 
yield  increases  can  be  obtained  by  using 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 

When  Best  Applied  to  Meadows 

Research  has  determined  that  the  best  yield 
of  hay  is  obtained  if  the  nitrogen  is  applied 
in  the  Spring.  If  it  is  applied  in  the  late 
Summer  or  Fall,  the  yield  of  hay •  the  next 
year  is  less  than  when  nitrogen  is  applied  in 
the  Spring.  This  decrease  is  partially  offset 
by  additional  aftermath  grazing  in  the  Fall 
after  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  applied.  While 
spring  applications  give  the  best  yield  in¬ 
creases,  it  is  easier  to  apply  nitrogen  to 
meadows  in  the  Fall  when  the  fields  may  not 
be  so  wet  and  soft.  The  yields  of  fall  fertilized 
meadows  are  about  10  per  cent  lower  than 
the  yields  of  spring  fertilized  meadows;  there¬ 
fore,  on  wet  fields,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
apply  the  nitrogen  in  the  Fall  and  take  a 
small  reduction  in  yield.  Late  summer  appli¬ 
cations  are  definitely  inferior  to  either  fall  or 
spring  applications  and  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Fifty  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  (the 
amount  contained  in  150  pounds  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate)  give  better  yields  than  do  25 
pounds  per  acre.  Sometimes  yields  are  in¬ 
creased  further  if  more  than  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  is  used;  however,  the  re¬ 
sults  from  higher  applications  are  not  con¬ 
sistent. 

There  is  always  a  question  as  to  whether 
nitrogen  alone,  or  a  complete  fertilizer, 
should  be  used.  Grass  meadows  nearly  always 
respond  to  nitrogen  alone,  but  seldom  re¬ 
spond  to  fertilizer  that  does  not  contain  ni¬ 
trogen.  On  some  soils  the  response  to  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  is  enough  greater  than  the 
response  to  nitrogen  alone  to  justify  the 
additional  expense  of  the  complete  fertilizer. 
Moderately  coarse  textured  soils,  such  as  some 
loams  and  fine  sandy  loams,  may  be  so  de¬ 
ficient  in  potassium  and  phosphorus  that  a 
complete  fertilizer  should  be  used  for  best 
results.  A  complete  fertilizer  with  a  1-1-1 
ratio,  such  as  10-10-10,  is  the  best  buy  for 
grass  meadows  that  need  phosphorus  and 
potassium  in  addition  to  nitrogen. 

The  finer  textured  soils,  such  as  silt  loams 
and  clays,  are  less  likely  to  need  a  complete 
fertilizer,  especially  if  the  land  has  been 
fertilized  with  superphosphate.  A  complete 
fertilizer  costs  approximately  twice  as  much 
per  unit  of  nitrogen  as  does  a  straight  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer;  thus  it  is  not  economical  to 
use  the  complete  fertilizer  unless  it  is  known 
that  phosphate  and  potash  are  needed.  Enough 
fertilizer,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  or  straight  nitrogen  fertilizer, 


should  be  applied  to  supply  50  pounds  of  J University,  nitrogen  fertilizer  was  applied  to 
nitrogen  per  acre.  fan  orchard  grass  pasture  three  or  four  times 

Nitrogen-fertilized  meadows  are  not  only  during  the  growing  season.  The  best  total 
higher  yielding  but  they  produce  a  better  yields  and  the  best  seasonal  distribution  of 
quality  hay.  Fertilized  timothy  is  greener,  pasture  were  obtained  Joy  applying  nitrogen 
leafier,  and  two  to  three  per  cent  higher  in  three  times  during  the  season,  June  1,  July 
protein  than  unfertilized  timothy.  Feeding  15,  and  September  1.  Economical  yield  in¬ 


trials  show  that  the  fertilized  hay  also  has  a 
higher  digestibility  and  feeding  value.  This 
means  that  the  yield  of  nutrients  is  increased 
even  more  thar*  the  yields  of  hay  indicate. 

Nitrogen  for  Grass  Pastures 

Pastures  require  more  nitrogen  for  top  pro¬ 
duction  than  do  meadows  because,  when  the 
forage  is  grazed,  it  is  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
growth  than  when  it  is  cut  for  hay.  The  more 
immature  a  forage,  the  higher  it  is  in  protein 
and  nitrogen.  The  herbage  from  an  acre  of  pro¬ 
ductive  grass  pasture  contains  150  to  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Therefore,  if  a  pasture  is 
low  in  legumes,  it  should  be  liberally  fertilized 
with  nitrogen. 

Since  farmers  usually  have  all  the  pasture 
they  need  in  May  and  early  June,  it  is  not 
wise  to  apply  nitrogen  to  pastures  in  April. 
However,  if  more  early  pasture  is  needed, 
then  an  April  application  of  nitrogen  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

In  some  1951  experimental  work  at  Cornell 


creases  of  over  one  and  a  half  tons  of  dry 
pasture  herbage  were  obtained  when  a  sea¬ 
sonal  total  of  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  (the  amount  contained  in  600  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate)  was  applied  on  these 
three  dates.  This  type  of  response  to  nitrogen 
fertilizer  can  be  expected  if  the  summer  rain¬ 
fall  is  approximately  normal.  If  the  seasonal 
rainfall  is  below  normal  and  growth  is  limited 
because  of  a  lack  of  moisture,  only  the  first 
application  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  need  be  used: 
nitrogen  fertilizer  is  not  lost  during  a  dry 
period.  It  remains  in  the  soil  until  moisture 
conditions  are  adequate  for  good  growth. 

Early  summer  applications  of  nitrogen 
stimulate  pasture  production  in  July  and 
August  when  good  pasture  is  scarce.  Most 
farms  can  use  more  good  pasture  in  late 
Summer  and  the  proper  use  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain  it. 
Nitrogen  fertilizer  increases  the  quality  of 
pasture  herbage  just  as  it  improves  the 
(Continued  on  Page  393) 


Usually  a  good  stand  of  legumes  supplies  the  nitrogen  requirement  of  pastures  and  meadows 
cheaply  than  it  can  he  purchased  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizer.  This  well  kept  field  of  lacf 
clover  and  mixed  grasses  is  on  the  farm  of  Harry  Hertel,  Fitchburg,  Worcester  County,  Massac 
setts.  Mr.  Hertel  has  placed  well  up  toward  the  top  during  past  seasons  in  the  hew  Lngi 

Green  Pastures  Contest. 
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URING  1951,  the  entomology 
section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Fruit  Research 
Laboratory  in  Arendtsville, 
Adams  County,  Pa.  stressed 
work  with  concentrated 
sprays.  In  addition  to  our  own  experiments, 
we  watched  closely  several  commercial  or¬ 
chards  that  were  treated  with  sprays  of  three 
times  standard  concentration  (3X)  through¬ 
out  the  season.  From  these  observations  of 
growers'  operations,  the  following  general 
conclusions  seem  justified. 

Advantages  of  Concentrate  Spraying 

Most  growers  who  applied  concentrated 
sprays  to  their  fruit  trees  last  season  obtained 
somewhat  better  control  of  pests  than  they 
had  been  getting  with  dilute  sprays  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  At  the  moment,  the  only  sound 
reason  we  can  present  for  this  success  with 
concentrates  is  that  the  speed  of  the  new 
method  enabled  growers  to  time  sprays  much 
better  than  they  could  with  dilute  mixtures. 
By  applying  125  gallons  of  3X  concentrates 
to  each  acre  of  mature  apple  trees  instead  of 
500  gallons  of  dilute  spray,  many  growers 
were  able  to  complete  in  three  days  what  had 
formerly  taken  10  days.  The  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  timing  during  critical  periods  in  the 
control  of  any  pests  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  struggled  to  complete  a  dilute  spray  on 
a  large  acreage  within  a  stated  time. 

Another  advantage  of  concentrate  spraying 
was  derived  from  the  better  timing  of  sprays. 
Growers  who  applied  concentrated  sprays  at 
the  times  they  were  called  in  spray  letters 
managed  to  stay  ahead  of  their  problems.  This 
point  should  be  kept  in  mind,  because  the 
speckled  deposits  laid  down  by  concentrated 
sprays  seem  to  give  better  preventive  than 
corrective  action  against  many  pests.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  keep  ahead  of  pest  problems,  growers  em¬ 
ploying  concentrates  will  find  the  results  re¬ 
flected  in  lower  costs  for  their  spraying 
operations. 

In  our  tests  with  insecticides  and  acaricides 
(chemicals  that  kill  mites),  we  applied  3X 
concentrates  with  three  different  makes  of 
air-blast  sprayers.  Since  “economy”  is  the 
current  watchword  for  fruit  growers,  we  are 
going  to  tell  you  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  certain  pesticides  revealed  by  these  tests  to 
aid  you  to  employ  them  effectively  in  your 
own  spraying  programs. 

Results  with  Parathion  and  EPN  300 

As  an  insecticide  for  protecting  peaches, 
parathion  continued  to  show  outstanding 
effectiveness  against  plum  curculios,  oriental 
fruit  moths,  red-banded  leaf  rollers,  mites  and 
European  fruit  lecanium  scales.  In  a  3X  con¬ 
centrate  of  three  pounds  in  100  gallons,  EPN 
300  performed  about  as  well  as  parathion 
against  the  first  four  pests  just  listed  and,  in 
addition,  it  had  longer  residual  toxicity  to 
plum  curculios.  The  cost  of  EPN  300  prohib¬ 
ited  its  substitution  for  parathion  in  all  the 
curculio  sprays  in  the  Pennsylvania  peach 
schedule,  but  it  is  offered  as  a  choice  in  the 
third  curculio  spray  for  orchards  that  have 
a  persistent  curculio  problem. 

Dieldrin  also  continued  to  work  well  against 
curculios,  but  it  failed  to  control  mites  and 
leaf  rollers.  It  is  not  included  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  peach  spray  schedule  because  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  use  on  peaches  to  control 
curculios  was  not  granted  by  officials  of  the 
Insecticide  Division  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  until 
after  the  schedules  had  been  printed.  Accord- 
ln§  to  the  approved  label  statements,  dieldrin 
may  be  applied  to  peaches  in  three  sprays 
UP  to  and  including  the  first  cover  (usually 
n°t  later  than  20  days  after  petal  fall),  but 
not  after  that  time  as  it  remains  on  the  fruit 
as  a  toxic  residue.  A  peach  spray  program 
employing  parathion  in  the  shuck  split'  and 
shuck  fall  sprays  and  dieldrin  in  first  cover 
^ould  utilize  to  advantage  the  toxicity  of 
Parathion  to  all  major  peach  insect  pests  and 
ne  remarkable  residual  effectiveness  of 
'eldrin  against  plum  curculios. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  available 
Pesticides  that  are  used  on  apples.  BHC  (ben- 
7pne  hexachloride)  in  prepink  controlled 


Insects  and  pests  controlled  with 
Parathion ,  EPN  300 ,  Dieldrin , 
BHC ,  A  i  a  Tit  1 1  c  ^  It  o  t  It  cl  it  c 


By  DEAN  ASQUITH 


aphids  as  well  as  did  dormant  sprays  of  the 
older  dinitro  compounds.  Acaricides,  such  as 
parathion,  Aramite  15-W  and  EPN  300,  in 
petal  fall  and  first  cover  were  at  least  as 
effective  as  dormant  and  delayed  dormant  oil 
sprays  in  controlling  early  season  infestations 
-of  European  red  mites.  In  addition,  parathion 
was  so  effective  in  combatting  red-banded  leaf 
rollers,  curculios  and  certain  miscellaneous 
caterpillars  in  these  two  early  sprays  that  it 
was  given  first  place  in  the  Pennsylvania 
apple  schedule  for  varieties  that  will  tolerate 
it. 

Late  Season  Sprays 

In  late  season  sprays,  parathion  was  not 
satisfactory  except  as  an  additive  to  help 
some  other  insecticide  control  a  pest,  such  as 
DDT  against  codling  moths,  for  example.  The 
toxicity  of  parathion  was  so  shortlived  in  the 
field  that  too  many  applications  were  required 
to  control  late  season  infestations  of  Schoenei 
mites  and  two-spotted  mites.  On  the  other 
hand,  Aramite  15-W  and  EPN  300  controlled 
these  mites  well  when  added  to  the  last  spray 
for  first  brood  codling  moths  and  to  the 
second  brood  spray.  From  the  standpoint  of 
fruit  finish,  Stayman  Winesaps,  treated  with 
parathion  in  petal  fall  and  first  cover  and 
Aramite  15-W  in  the  last  two  sprays,  were 
superior  to  the  fruit  from  any  other  plots 
in  our  tests. 

The  value  of  EPN  300  is  recognized  in  the 
apple  spray  schedule  where  it  is  offered  as  a 
choice  in  certain  late  season  sprays.  At  three 
pounds  in  100  gallons  (the  equivalent  of  one 
pound  in  100  gallons  of  dilute  spray),  it  was 
effective  against  moderate  infestations  of  cod¬ 
ling  moths  and  red-banded  leaf  rollers,  and 
highly  effective  in  controlling  infestations  of 
mites.  EPN  300  as  well  as  parathion  caused 
serious  russeting  of  Stayman  Winesaps,  how¬ 
ever,  when  applied  in  four  or  more  sprays 
during  1951.  For  this  reason,  both  materials 
should  be  used  sparingly  on  this  variety. 

As  mentioned  previously,  parathion  con¬ 
trolled  red-banded  leaf  rollers  satisfactorily 
in  the  petal  fall  and  first  cover  sprays.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  leaf  roller  larvae  are  small 
and  susceptible  to  parathion.  Later  gener¬ 
ations  of  leaf  rollers  stretch  over  long  periods 
of  time  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  spray 
to  catch  all  of  the  larvae  when  they  are  small: 
TDE,  commonly  known  as  Rhothane,  was  still 


The  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page  shows  a 
concentrate  spray  operation  with  an  orchard 
mist  machine  in  the  peach  orchard  of 
E.  A.  Schlosser,  Arendtsville ,  Pa. 


much  more  effective  than  parathion  in  con¬ 
trolling  mixed  sizes  of  leaf  rollers  last  year, 
and  it  is  the  pesticide  listed  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  spray  schedule  for  control  of  the  late 
generations.  It  might  be  well  to  add  at  this 
point  that  lead  arsenate  did  not  give  good 
results  against  leaf  rollers  in  1951  and  should 
not  be  relied  on  in  the  future. 

The  apple  spray  schedules  released  by  the 
Pennsylvania  extension  service  list  six  cover 
sprays.  For  the  last  several  years,  those 
Pennsylvania  growers  who  have  followed 
their  early  season  sprays  with  one  appli¬ 
cation  in  July  and  another  in  August  have 
raised  the  most  pest-free  fruit.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  experimental  plots  verifies  the  need 
for  these  sprays.  During  July  and  August, 
codling  moths,  red-banded  leaf  rollers  and 
mites  can  ruin  unprotected  crops  of  apples  in 
an  unbelievably  short  period  of  time.  There 
is  no  economy  in  omitting  sprays  and  present¬ 
ing  your  crops  as  free  gifts  of  food  to  pests. 
Instead,  economize  by  tightening  up  your 
operations.  Many  growers  can  apply  11  sprays 
for  last  year’s  cost  of  10  by  buying  supplies 
carefully,  by  avoiding  waste  of  materials  in 
blocks  of  medium  sized  trees,  and  by  adjust¬ 
ing  their  rigs  properly  several  times  during 
the  season. 

Although  all  the  machines  Will  not  fit 
snugly  into  arbitrary  groupings,  let  us  set  up 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  air  streams  to 
aid  a  consideration  of  them. 

In  Group  I  are  machines  with  large  capacity 
air  streams.  For  one-way  spraying  they  de¬ 
liver  blasts  equivalent  to  25,000  to  35,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  90  to  110  miles 
per  hour.  Open  on  both  sides  for  two-way 
spraying,  the  same  rigs  generate  air  streams 
equal  to  40,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  at  90  to  110  miles  per  hour.  Large  ca¬ 
pacity  machines  may  be  used  for  spraying 
apples,  peaches  and  sour  cherries. 

The  medium  capacity  air-blast  sprayers  in  ' 
Group  II  deliver  15,000  to  20,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  at  90  to  110  miles  per  hour 
when  used  to  spray  one-way.  For  two-way 
operation,  most  of  them  generate  20,000  to 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  about 
the  same  speed.  Machines  in  this  group  may 
also  be  used  for  spraying  apples,  peaches  and 
sour  cherries. 

Group  III  is  composed  of  rigs  with  small 
capacity  air  streams.  For  one-way  spraying, 
their  range  is  usually  8,000  to  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  at  90  to  110  miles  per 
hour;  for  two-way  spraying,  15,000  to  20,000 
cubic  feet  at  the  same  speed.  In  general,  small 
capacity  machines  are  satisfactory  for  spray¬ 
ing  peaches  only. 
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Clearing  brush  used  to  be  a  major  problem.  But  now  it  can  be  done  by  spraying  in  off-hours 

spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter. 

KILL  BRUSH  AND  BRAMBLES  NOW 

AND  IN  ANY  SEASON 

WITH  WEEDONE'  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


USE  ALL  OF  THE  FARM 

With  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32,  it’s 
no  trouble  at  all  to  clean  woody 
plants  and  bramble  patches  out  of 
pastures,  to  clean  fields  right  out  to 
the  fence  rows  and  to  kill  growth  in 
roadsides  and  bottom  land  that 
would  rob  nearby  crops  of  moisture 
and  plant  food.  Irrigation  ditches 
too  can  be  freed  of  choking  weeds. 


THERE’S  NOTHING  LIKE  IT 


rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Also  thistles,  knap¬ 
weed  and  other  perennial  weeds. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-D 

AND  2,4,5-T  WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLERS 

American  Chemical  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  these  revolutionary  new  selective 
chemicals.  We  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  the  low-volatile  butoxy  eth¬ 
anol  ester — the  patented  ester — 
the  first  to  offer  a  combination  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  and  the  first  to 
offer  a  full  line  of  thoroughly  tested 
and  proved  2,4-D  products  for 
every  weed-killing  need.  Do  not 
accept  unproved  substitutes  for 
Weedone  Products. 


Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  combination  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.  It  contains  the  butoxy 
ethanol  ester — the  low-volatile  ester 
that  can  be  used  near  susceptible 
plants  because  it  minimizes  danger 
of  vapor  injury. 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills 
more  than  100  woody  plants— poi¬ 
son  ivy,  poison  oak,  wild  black¬ 
berry,  wild  raspberry,  certain  species 
of  oaks  and  pines,  mesquite,  wild 


The  Super- Powered  Killer  for  Weeds  in  Crops 

WEEDONE  LV-4  .  .  .  More  for  your  money  .  .  .  More  kill  to  the  ounce 

Weedone  LV-4  contains  the  powerful  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D, 
the  most  important  development  since  the  introduction  of  2,4-D  itself. 

In  Class  by  Itself 

Weedone  LV-4  is  extremely  effective  in  controlling  weeds  in  wheat 
and  barley,  such  as  thistles  and  wild  buckwheat.  It  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  in  corn. 

Power  and  Low  Volatility 

Weedone  LV-4  gives  you  more  kill  for  your  money — 4  lbs.  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  gallon.  A  little  goes  a  long,  long  way. 


*  See  your  dealer  for  full  information  or  write  to  us  direct.  Free  bulletins. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  AMBLER,  PA, 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  ogi* 
totor.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  ocre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
)$,000  working  in  28  stotes. 


SWEDESBORO 


jTnewjersey  ■ 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  sn 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Slii|i|i«d  Anywher* 
Eaiily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  Ail 
Purpotee 

• 

Writ *  for  Folder  I 
2nd  St..  Hickemaek.  M.  J. 


The  Garden  in  June 


In  Northern  areas  all  plantings 
should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  June.  Farther  South  the 
tender,  heat  loving  plants  have  al¬ 
ready  been  seeded  or  transplanted 
as  soon  as  the  weather  turned  warm 
and  the  soil  was  in  good  condition. 
Plantings  of  beans,  squash,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  melons  usually  grow  best 
and  are  freer  from  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  when  planted  several  weeks 
after  the  first  normal  planting  time. 
Celery  and  cabbage  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  midsummer  are  seeded  in 
open  ground  in  well  prepared  soil. 
It  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks  to 
grow  plants  suitable  for  transplant¬ 
ing.  The  soil  must  be  firm  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  kept  moist  by 
covering  with  burlap  and  watering 
once  each  day  if  the  surface  dries 
out. 

Later  plantings  of  bush  beans, 
sweet  corn,  summer  squash,  carrots 
and  beets  can  be  made  any  time 
during  June.  Lettuce  and  spinach 
seldom  make  a  satisfactory  growth 
when  sown  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Endive  is  more  satisfactory  at  this 
time.  Small  seeds  will  not  germinate 
as  readily  in  warm  weather  as  they 
do  earlier.  Special  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  soil  firm  and 
moist. 

Asparagus  is  usually  continuously 
cut  until  the  peas  ripen.  Prolonged 
cutting  for  more  than  six  weeks  will 
weaken  the  plants  and  reduce  the 
size  and  number  of  shoots  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  At  the  end  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  season  the  plants  should  be  well 
fertilized  with  a  5-10-10  formula  or 
a  liberal  application  of  manure  or 
both.  If  the  plot- -is  cultivated  all 
weeds  must  be  removed  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  stirred  lightly  as 
soon  as  the  stalks  are  tall  enough 
to  prevent  injury. 

Care  of  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes  grow  rapidly  in  June. 
If  they  are  to  be  pruned  and  tied  to 
stakes  or  trellis,  this  must  be  done 
regularly,  at  least  once  each  week 
or  five  days.  The  small  shoots  that 
start  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  are 
either  broken  or  cut  out  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  The  stems  are  tied 
every  five  or  six  inches  to  the  stake 
or  trellis.  Soft  string  or  raffia  can  be 
used.  This  should  be  wrapped  loosely 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant  first, 
then  around  the  stake  and  tied  so 
that  it  will  not  slip  down  when  the 
plants  are  heavy  with  fruit. 

Do  not  cut  off  any  leaves  from 
tomato  plants  as  these  are  needed 
to  ripen  the  fruit.  Tomatoes  color 
best,  and  are  freer  from  cracks, 
when  fully  shaded  by  the  leaves.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  have  the  fruit  ex¬ 
posed  to  full  sunshine.  Tomatoes  will 
grow  larger  and  have  better  flavor 
if  the  number  of  fruits  are  thinned 
to  not  more  than  three  in  a  cluster. 
Total  yield  will  be  very  little  re¬ 
duced,  if  any,  by  thinning.  In  any 
event,  remove  any  poorly  formed 
fruit  as  soon  as  possible.  Tomatoes 
have  the  best  quality  when  allowed 
to  mature  fully  on  the  vine  to  be 
picked  as  needed.  They  will  remain 
in  prime  condition  on  the  plants  for 
a  week  or  more  after  turning  red. 


June  Is  Strawberry  Time 

June  is  the  month  for  strawberries. 
Here  ■  in  southern  New  England 
strawberries  usually  show  their  first 
ripe  fruit  the  last  week  of  May  or 
the  first  week  in  June.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  full  production  during  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Strawberries 
are  at  their  best  when  fully  mature 
on  the  plants  but  deteriorate  rapid¬ 
ly  in  warm  weather.  The  berries 
should  be  picked  at  least  every  other 
day.  They  lose  flavor  rapidly  after 
picking,  and  are  at  their  best  when 
picked  at  any  time  of  the  day  just 
before  eating  or  preserving.  Newly 
set  strawberries  should  have  all 
blossoms  picked  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear  until  July  for  fall  bearing 
varieties. 

How  to  Control  June  Insects 

During  June  the  gardener  must  be 
on  guard  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
many  insects.  Corn  borers  appear 
when  the  tip  of  the  tassel  first  shows 
in  the  whorl  of  leaves.  The  dust  or 
spray  should  be  placed  in  this  whorl 
of  leaves.  Later  applications  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  ear  shoots  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  Four  applications  at 
five  day  intervals  of  Ryania  or  DDT 
are  usually  effective.  DDT  should  be 
used  sparingly  as  it  is  injurious  to 
many  plants  and  accumulates  in  the 
soil  to  prevent  germination  of  seeds. 
The  rotenone,  pyrethrum,  nicotine 
mixture  which  is  the  safest  and  most 
generally  satisfactory  material  to  use 
for  other  insects  will  give  fair  con¬ 
trol,  but  should  be  used  more  often. 

Bean  beetles,  squash  vine  borer, 
aphis  and  the  green  cabbage  worm 
are  nearly  always  present  every  year 
and  must  be  guarded  against.  Be 
careful  not  to  apply  insecticides  in 
the  garden  when  the  vine  crops  are 
in  bloom.  Select  a  time  of  day  when 
the  blossoms  are  closed.  Our  good 
friends  the  bees,  and  other  useful 
pollinating  insects,  are  killed  by  in¬ 
secticides  placed  inside  the  blossoms. 

Corn  borers  may  attack  other 
crops  than  corn,  such  as  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  rhubarb  and  bean  pods. 
Timely  applications  of  the  garden 
mixture  will  prevent  serious  damage 
as  well  as  controlling  bean  beetles 
and  aphis. 

The  strawberry  weevil,  spittle  bug 
and  leaf  roller  are  often  injurious  in 
old  beds  fruited  more  than  once. 
Spraying  or  dusting  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open  and  again  just  before  the 
first  fruit  ripens  will  be  helpful. 
Mildew  on  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  is  difficult  to  control.  Avoid 
shaded  locations  particularly  shade 
in  the  morning.  There  are  no 
fungicides  effective  against  mildew 
on  these  fruits. 

There  are  a  number  of  general 
purpose  fungicides  and  insecticides 
that  are  safe  and  effective  for  most 
of  the  vegetables  usually  grown  in 
the  garden.  Most  diseases  appear 
later  in  the  season  so  that  treatment 
for  diseases  is  seldom  needed  in  June 
for  vegetables.  Grapes  and  tree 
fruits  need  thorough  treatment 
throughout  the  season.  General  pur¬ 
pose  chemicals  are  also  available  for 
these  fruits.  D.  F.  Jones 


Green  Manure  Crops 

•  What  would  be  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  green  manure  crops  for  me  to 
grow  on  land  that  I  do  not  need  to 
use  for  two  years  or  more?  What  is 
a  good  annual  legume  crop  to  grow 
dring  the  Summer?  What  are  two 
satisfatcory  winter  cover  crops? 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  c.  e.  w. 

The  most  satisfactory  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop  for  you  to  grow  is  either 
red  clover  or  ladino  clover,  allowing 
this,  to  grow  at  least  two  years  and 
more,  if  possible.  A  good  annual 
legume  crop  to  grow  during  the 
Summer  is  either  soy  beans  or  cow 
peas.  Rye  and  rye  grass  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  winter  cover  crops. 


Book  Note 

Modern  Gardening  —  By  Dr.  P.  P. 
Pirone.  This  recently  published  371- 
page  book  is  right  up  to  date.  It 
covers  in  detail  the  latest  cultural 
practices,  including  fertilizers,  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  as  well  as 
soils  and  varieties.  Fruit  trees  and 
flowers  are  also  discussed,  with  the 


latest  advice  on  sprays  for  the  or¬ 
chard.  Dr.  Pirone  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  present  these  sub¬ 
jects.  He  was  formerly  at  both 
Cornell  and  Rutgers,  and  at  present 
is  plant  pathologist  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  where  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  health  and  growth 
of  more  than  12,000  different  kinds 
of  plants  growing  outdoors  and 
under  glass.  D- 
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Best  way  to  get  the  truth  about  any  product 
is  to  ask  the  folks  who  use  it,  day  in  and 
day  out. 

When  it  comes  to  tractor  tires,  farmers 
know  best  about  what  those  tires  will  do — 
because  farmers  know  from  experience 
which  tires  give  greater  traction,  clean 
better,  last  longer. 

They  are  the  tractor  tire  experts  you  can’t 
fool  with  claims — the  farmers  who  have 
tried  all  makes  of  tractor  tires  in  years  of 
firsthand  working  experience  in  the  field. 

They  say  Goodyear’s  Super-Sure-Grips  pull 
where  other  tires  won’t.  They  say  Goodyears 

last  longer . 

1  hey  say  it  in  national  surveys  year  after 


year — vote  Goodyear’s  Super  -  Sure  -  Grips 
their  First  Choice  tractor  tires.  And  there  is 
no  close  second  in  this  preference  vote! 

Isn’t  this  expert  opinion  your  surest  guide 
to  the  best  tractor  tires?  Especially  when 
Goodyears  cost  no  more? 


FIRST  in  Traction /  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear!  •  FIRST  in  Popularity! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


f$bper-Sure-Grip— T.  M,  The  Goodyear  Rubber  Company.  A!cran,  OhI 
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WHY  IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

Du  Pont  Weed  Killers 


No  matter  what  your  brush-  or  weed-control  problem 
is,  one  or  more  Du  Pont  chemicals  will  do  the  job. 
That’s  why  you  can  get  top  results  at  low  cost.  Note 
their  advantages  below. 

KILL  POISON  IVY,  thorn  apple,  chokeberry 
and  other  tough  brush  and  weeds  with  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  Du  Pont  "Ammate”  sprayed  on 
the  foliage.  Kills  roots,  tops  and  all. 

KILL  WEED  TREES  with  "Ammate”  dissolved  in  water  and  poured 
into  a  girdle  hacked  into  lower  trunk.  Or  apply  "Ammate”  dry  in 
notches  at  base  of  tree.  Spray  "Ammate”  on  fresh  stumps  to  prevent 
sprouting. 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 

=a 

Pole  Limas  Need  Long  Season 

I  have  never  been  very  successful 
in  raising  pole  lima  beans.  Will  you 
please  give  some  information  on  how 
to  do  better  with  them?  R.  c.  w. 

Pole  lima  beans  require  a  long 
growing  season  —  about  85  days. 

Lima  beans  grow  best  on  a  light, 
well  drained  soil  that  is  moderately 
fertile.  The  5-10-5  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  30  pounds  per  1000  square 
feet  should  give  a  good  crop.  Do  not 
plant  lima  beans  until  the  soil  is 
quite  warm,  usually  not  before  early 
June.  They  can  be  planted  anytime 
in  June.  It  is  possible  to  germinate 
the  seeds  indoors  in  sand  or  sawdust 
and  plant  the  sprouted  seedlings  be¬ 
fore  the  roots  and  shoots  are  more 
than  an  inch  long. 


When  the  Bugs  Come  Back 

The  bugs  are  back  in 'my  garden. 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  the  insects  that 
eat  my  young  squash  plants,  and 
also  the  leaves  of  my  raspberry 
bushes?  w.  h.  c. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  may 
kill  your  young  squash  plants.  Pro¬ 
tect  the  young  seedlings  with  wire 
screen  or  netting  placed  over  them 
before  the  plants  are  above  ground. 
Rotenone  will  also  kill  these  insects, 
after  the  plants  have  emerged.  The 
squash  bug  appears  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sabadilla  dust  is  the  only 
effective  material  for  these  insects. 

The  raspberry  fruit  worm  and 
sawfly  both  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
raspberries.  The  fruit  worm  also 
feeds  inside  the  berry.  Spray  or  dust 
as  soon  as  feeding  on  the  leaves  is  first 
noted,  before  blossoming,  with  lead 
arsenate  or  rotenone.  After  blossom¬ 
ing  use  only  rotenone. 


ELIMINATE 
GATE 


WORRIES 

F0RSVER 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag.  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NAME  OF 
NEAREST  DEALER. 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

-  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  wJ 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

100  600  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewel/ 

TOMATO  . 

$3.35 

$4.50 

$3.50 

CABBAGE  . 

.  1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

2.75 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

.  1.40 

3.90 

6.40 

5.00 

6.00 

PEPPER  . 

. .  1.40 

4.50 

7.25 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT.. 

.  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

BROCCOLI  . 

.  1.25 

3.25 

4.50 

3.00 

SWEET  POTATO  ... 

. .  1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

5.00 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or  more,  $2.50 
per  1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Meet. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


Borer  Control  by  Dusting  or 
Spraying 

Would  like  to  know  how  to  obtain 
borer  control  by  dusting  or  spraying 
for  corn  and  squash  vines.  w.  b.  s. 

Corn  borers  may  be  controlled  by 
dusting  or  spraying  with  rotenone  or 
DDT.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  when  the  tips  of  the  tassels 
first  appear,  followed  by  three  or 
four  additional  applications  at  week¬ 
ly  intervals,  applying  the  material 
first  on  the  tassels  and  the  upper 
whorl  of  leaves,  and  later  on  the  ear 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

The  squash  vine  borer  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  nicotine  sulphate  applied 
to  the  stems  and  leaf  stalks  beginning 
the  last  week  in  June  and  making 
three  or  four  weekly  applications. 


Hardy  Northern  Grown 

WHITE  BIRCH 


TREES 


BY  MAIL.  ONLY 

The 

LOVELY 
TREES 
YOU’VE 
WANTED 


$ 


1 


3  lor  $2 

True  White  Canoe  Birch  (N’ot 
the  small,  shorter  lived  Grey 
Birch)  Graceful  white  trunk  and 
boughs  look  lovely  against  lawn 
or  shrubs.  Beautiful  in  groups  of  3  or  even  6.  Ideal 
transplanting  size,  3-5  ft.  Send  $1  for  1,  $2  for  3; 
we  mail  postage  paid.  C.O.D.  accepted.  Be  de¬ 
lighted  or  money  back.  Order  today. 


I  BOB  RICHARD  N  U  RSER  Y,  -  Dept.  28611  I 

j  NORMAL,  ILLINOIS  ( 

|  Name  . .• . .  I 


|  Address 


DESTROY  BRAMBLES  with  Du  Pont  2,4,5-T.  May  be  used  alone, 
or  mixed  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D  to  control  mixed  brush.  Use  in  water 
as  a  foliage  spray,  or  in  oil  as  dormant  spray  on  stems. 

KNOCK  OUT  GRASS  WEEDS  with  Du  Pont  TCA.  Kills  roots  of 
quack  and  other  perennial  grass,  also  annuals  such  as  foxtail,  crab 
and  pigeon  grass. 

See  your  dealer  now  for  details  on  Du  Pont  Weed  Killers  that  can  solve 
your  weed-control  problems.  Ask  him  also  for  information  on  other  Du  Pont 
pest-control  products,  or  write  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  or  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT. OFF. 


D&(D0[h  /BCD0Qd^7C9O,3C3[j‘V7 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


DU  PONT 

WEED 

KILLERS 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE:  Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FERMATE,* 
ZERLATE*  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs  .  .  .  Insect, ades: 
DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  Methoxychlor,  IEXONE*  Benzene  Hexachloride,  KRENITE*  Dimtro  Spray,  ^PN  300  n- 
iecticide.  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lead  Arsenate  .  .  .  Weed  and  Brush  Killers:  AMMATE*,  2,4-D,  TCA  and  2,4,5-T  .  .  .  Also: 
Du  Pont  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  and  many  others. 


On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product 
are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


Fertilizer  for  Onions 

Please  give  me  the  general  fertil¬ 
izer  requirements  for  growing  com¬ 
mercial*  onions.  G.  c.  I. 

Onions  are  classified  as  root  crops 
and  require  moderate  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  a  large 
amount  of  potash.  The  commercial 
fertilizer  commonly  used  is  the 
5-10-10  formula,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Onions  also  need  a  large  amount 
of  lime  and  for  that  reason  would  be 
benefited  by  wood  ashes.  They  have 
a  high  pH  of  6.8  to  6.0. 


Never  Again 


Careless  Joe!  Send  him  a  wreath. 

In  the  rain  he  stood  beneath 
Only  tree  for  yards  around  .  .  . 
That’s  the  tree  the  lightning  found! 

—  Graham  Hunter 


Vegetable  Plants 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1st) . 

.  . .  .45 

$1.30 

$3.35 

$4.50 

Cabbage  . 

1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

Cauliflower  . 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

Pepper  . 

. ..  .55 

1.40 

4.50 

7.25 

Egg  Plant  (June  1st) . 

. ..  .55 

1.50 

4.50 

7.50 

Sweet  Potato  . 

. ..  .55 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

Broccoli  and  Brussel  Spfs.. 

. .  .  .45 

1.25 

3.25 

4.50 

Catalog  on 

Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Location 

Barnsboro 

-  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - - 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Jersey,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Late  Flat  Dutch.  Best  Varieties  Onion, 
Beet,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300 - $2.00 ; 
500-$2.50;  1000-$3.50  postpaid.  Expressed:  $2.00  per 
1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  I00-90c;  500-$3.50;  1000- 
$6.50  postpaid.  Tomato  —  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale:  300-$2.00;  500 - $2.50 ; 
l000-$4.00  postpaid.  Expressed,  $3.00  per  1000.  Porto 
Rica  Potatoes,  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder 
Pepper;  also  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper:  300 -$2.50 ; 
500-$2.75 ;  l000-$4.50  postpaid.  Expressed,  $4.00  per 
1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed. 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va.  Phone  8161-3 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Marion  Market,  Bonanza, 
Bugner,  Oakview  Ballhead,  Penn  State  Ballhead. 
Special  prices  this  month  at  $2.00,  1000;  10,000  & 
over  at  $1.50.  Cauliflower  Plants:  Early  Snowball, 
IOOP,  $6.00;  5000,  $25.  Ask  for  catalog,  and  our 

special  prices  on  “Virginia  State  Certified”  Sweet 
Potato  Plants,  including  the  “Bunch”  Porto  R’co-  T.j’ 
mato  Plants;  5  varieties,  including  Stokescross  Hybnfl- 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

VEGETABLE  PLANfT 

Rutger  Tomato  Plants,  Certified  seed  bought  Rl,t‘r 
Seed  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  $2.50,  1000.  C a 
fornia  Wonder  and  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  Pepper 
$4.00,  1000,  or  65c,  100.  Copenhagen  Cabbage, 

White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.50,  I®®*"-,. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QU  IT  MAN,  GEORGIA 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  Type:  200  $2.50;  500- 
$4.50;  1000  $7.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Improved  Po”° 
Ricos:  200  $1.50;  500-$2.50;  I000-$4.00  Pr^'0.: 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TEN  N  ESatt 


Since  1882  •  Out  Prices  Top  the  Market 

SEND  YOUR 


TO  —  BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 

104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  ».  Y___ 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  ®ur”£f’ 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKEBTQWN, 
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Easy  Loading , . . 
Dozing . . . 

Lifting . . . 


HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


Three  models  that'  fit  prac¬ 
tically  any  tractor  ...  10 
easy-on  attachments  .  . .  turn 
your  tractor  into  a  versatile 
helper  for  easy,  quick,  one- 
man  crop  and  chore  work. 
Low  clearance  and  compact 
design  allow  working  room 
in  tight  spots.  Coped  and 
welded  joints  .  .  .  tubular 
steel  frame  provide  long  life 
of  trouble-free  service.  Ask 
your  New  Idea  dealer  for 
further  details,  or  mail  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


i - 


lO  Easy-on 

Attachments 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS: 


r— 


SUBSIDIARY  * 

./B™. 


MANUFACfUAIM 

<O*m«TI0N 


New  Idea 

»a*m  EQUIPMENT  CO 
0ePf.  H-316,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  as  checked: 

P  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Loaders 
U  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Stalk  Shredders 
U  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Steel  Wagon  Sox 


Na 


me _ 

Address^ 


Clean  Cultivation  or  Sod 
for  Cherries  and  Peaches 

I  would  like  your  advice  on 
whether  or  not  to  change  my  cherry 
and  peach  orchard  from  cultivated  to 
sod  management.  Nearly  all  such 
orchards  here  are  cultivated. 

The  cherries  are  mostly  sweet. 
They  are  on  very  fertile  gravel  loam 
soil  with  a  gravel  subsoil  at  least  20 
feet  deep.  I  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  poultry  manure,  so  the  added  ni¬ 
trate  required  in  sod  would  be  no 
item. 

My  reasons  for  wanting  to  change 
to  sod  are: 

1  —  Most  of  the  fruit  is  marketed 
by  customers  “picking  their  own.”  A 
cultivated  orchard  is  pretty  messy 
walking,  especially  after  a  rain. 
2  —  The  cherries  are  large,  spreading 
trees  and  quite  difficult  to  disk 
under.  3  —  It  would  save  some  labor. 
Since  I  have  quite  a  large  apple  or¬ 
chard,  I  could  mow  the  grass  at  the 
same  time  I  mow  the  apple  orchard. 

4  —  The  peach  orchard  is  on  a  slope 
and  therefore  subject  to  erosion. 

5  —  I  have  quite  a  time  keeping 
down  Winter  injury. 

These  orchards  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  and  net  more  money  than  any 
other  acreage  on  the  farm,  so  I  have 
hesitated  to  experiment. 

And  one  more  question  —  assum¬ 
ing  you  would  change  to  sod,  what 
seed  mixture  would  you  recommend? 

New  York  w.  c.  o. 

Experience  over  a  long  period  of 
time  shows  that  the  peach  apparent¬ 
ly  does  better  under  clean  culti¬ 
vation  than  under  a  system  of  sod 
management.  With  the  sweet  cherry, 
however,  this  is  less  certain.  The  old 
orchards  of  England  are  notoriously 
grown  in  grass  although  sheep  are 
kept  in  the  orchard  to  keep  the  grass 
down,  and  trees  are  headed  high  and 
they  have  plenty  of  moisture  through 
natural  rainfall. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  sod 
in  a  stone  fruit  orchard  is  probably 
the  reduction  in  fruit  size  that  might 
occur  if  a  serious  drought  occurred 
just  before  the  fruit  ripened.  In  that 
period  the  fruit  increases  in  size 
rapidly  and  must  have  plenty  of 
moisture  available  to  attain  above- 
average  maximum  size.  With  above- 
average  rainfall  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  enough  moisture  for  the 
trees  and  the  sod. 

For  the  cherries,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  using  a  sod  that  could  be  dis¬ 
couraged  occasionally  by  disking.  It 
would  not  be  completely  worked  up 
and  would  re-establish.  This  would 
eliminate  the  mud  in  a  wet  season 
and  prevent  erosion.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  disk  close  to  the 
trunks.  The  reason  for  the  mulch  in 
a  cherry  or  any  other  orchard  is  to 
keep  down  the  sod  and  save  for  the 
trees  the  water  that  the  grass  would 
otherwise  use. 

With  the  peaches,  a  shortage  of 
moisture  shortly  before  ripening  can 
reduce  fruit  size  enough  to  be  seri¬ 
ous.  If  erosion  is  serious,  you  could 
consider  mulching  heavily  enough  to 
keep  down  most  of  the  grass  and 
weeds.  This  would  prevent  erosion 
and  provide  substantial  quantities  of 
plant  nutrients  and  probably  give 
you  fairly  heavy  crops.  You  must 
have  a  cheap  source  of  mulch  to  do 
this  profitably  and  you  should  con¬ 
sider  the  fire  hazard  that  might  re¬ 
sult  from  having  customers  in  a 
mulched  orchard. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in 
the  country  where  mulching  has 
been  used  successfully  in  both  peach 
and  cherry  orchards.  The  growth  of 
grass  is  much  subdued  by  heavy 
applications  of  mulch,  thus  making 
no  special  drain  on  soil  moisture  by 
I  the  grass.  If  you  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  the  sod  mulch  system,  it  is 
worth  the  try  in  a  limited  way  to 
meet  the  special  problems  you  may 
have. 

For  the  sod,  use  a  low  growing 
grass  such  as  a  bluegrass  or  fescue. 


G.  L.  S. 


You  can  tell  a  lot 
by  listening  to 


NEW  IDEA  Semi  -  Mounted  Mower. 

Two  bolts  quickly  attach  this  tough, 
compact  mower  to  drawbar  or  mount¬ 
ing  brackets.  Easy  to  maneuver  in 


tight  spots  .  .  .  easy  to  move  by  hand 
on  retractable  rollers.  Safety  release 
protects  cutter  bar  against  breakage 
from  hidden  obstructions. 


NEW  IDEA  Hydraulic  Lift  Trailer  Mower.  Allows  quick, 
finger-tip  control  of  cutter  bar  .  .  .  holds  it  firmly  in  desired 
position.  Tension-type  pitman  straps  eliminate  chattering. 


That’s  why  a 


New  Idea 


is  a  good  ideal 


Slip  the  power  take-off  into  gear.  Idle  your  tractor  motor  and 
listen  to  the  quiet  snick -snick -snick -snick  of  your  New  Idea 
Mower.  Then  gradually  rev  up  your  motor  to  mowing  speed. 
There’s  no  chattering  ...  no  strain  noises  ...  no  excess  vibra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  the  snick-snick  of  the  cutter  bar  blends  into  a  sort 
of  smooth,  oily  sound.  That’s  the  sound  that  goes  with  close 
tolerance,  snug-against-ledger-plate  sickle  sections,  correct 
alignment,  and  low -friction  bearings.  When  you  listen  to  a 
New  Idea  Mower,  you  know  right  away  that  it  eats  cleanly 
through  the  toughest  hay  like  a  hot  knife  through  butter. 


On  watching  a  New  Idea  Mower  at  work,  you  quickly  see  tha 

it  hitches  and  unhitches  in  min 
utes,  tracks  straight  and  trm 
without  whipping,  and  cuts  haj 
.  on  square  corners  as  cleanly  a 
on  straight-aways.  Stop  in  a 
your  New  Idea  dealer’s  soon 
and  discover  many  other  fea 
tures  of  these  compact,  built- 
to-last  mowers  that  put  then 
in  a  class  by  themselves. 


NEW  IDEA 
Trailer-Mower. 

Quick  on-and-off.  Cuts 
clean  on  square  turns. 
Trails  straight  and  true. 
Mam  gears  run  in  sealed 
oil  bath. 


Mail 

coupon 

today 

for 

free 

folders 


SUBSIDIARY 


New  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  fL\ ™ 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  650,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Put  check  mark  beside  free  folders  you  want: 


0  Tractor  Mowers 
0  4-Bar  Rakes  8.  Tedders 
0  Hay  Loaders 
0  All-Purpose  Elevators 
0  Manure  Spreaders 
0  Lime  Spreaders 
0  Transplanters 


0  NEW  IDEA-HORN 
Loaders 

0  Corn  Pickers 
0  Corn  Shellers 
0  Stalk  Shredders 
0  All-Steel  Wagons 
0  Steel  Wagon  Boxes 


Name. 


Address, 
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CAREFUL!  IF  YOU'RE  RUNNING 
YOUR  TRACTOR  ON  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OILS  PAST  THE 
60-70  HOUR  PERIOD! 


CAUTION!  WHEN 
YOU’RE  USING  SO- 
CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS.  THEY 
MAY  BREAK  DOWN 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK! 


saves  money  and  time  between  oil  changes! 


CONTINUES  YESr  YOU  CAN  GO  RIGHT  AHEAD  FOR 
A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  SAFE,  MONEY-SAVING  OPERA¬ 
TION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR. 
VEEDOL ...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK* 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVE 5  OIL  —  by  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  f UEX~ ky  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  tlltST"  by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  TOUR  T»ACI©»“by  protecting  engine  parts. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tuba 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  OH  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  .  .  for  Passenger  Cars  ...  Trucks  ...  Tractors. 


More  Truths  on 

Organic  Gardening 


[Because  of  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  and  inquiries  received 
in  respect  to  the  article  “Truth 
About  Organic  Farming”  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  McDaniels,  published  in  the 
March  15  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  we  have  selected  a  typical 
R.  N.-Y.  reader  letter  for  publication 
at  this  time,  along  with  Dr. 
McDaniels’  observations  in  reply.  — 
Ed.  j 

We  have  a  farm  of  28  milking 
cows  and  have  not  used  any  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  for  the  past  two  years. 
Mr.  McDaniels  says  that  organic 
farming  cannot  be  used  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  but  I  disagree.  His  pur¬ 
pose  in  writing  the  article  is,  as 
quoted,  “To  try  to  place  various 
claims  and  statements  in  their  proper 
perspective  with  relation  to  the 
known  facts.” 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  our  soil 
was  built  up  with  organic  matter  and 
nature’s  ground  rock  billions  of 
years  before  man.  Chemicals  as 
fertilizer  have  not  been  used  more 
than  150  years  in  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  because  man  has  depleted  the 
soil.  Actually,  this  would  compare, 
in  time,  to  making  a  penny  into  10 
billion  dollars  by  getting  two  per 
cent  interest.  Sure,  we  get  some 
higher  production  with  chemical 
fertilizers,  but  the  use  of  it  is  still 
an  experiment  without  a  bit  of 
known  fact,  as  far  as  our  soil  is 
concerned. 

If  you  can  grow  healthy  plants 
without  any  organic  matter,  why 
doesn’t  someone  live  on  the  plants 
and  nothing  else?  If  they  could  live 
five  years,  I  would  miss  my  guess. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  coal  we 
heat  our  homes  with  has  vitamins, 
minerals  and  calories  just  like  most 
of  our  foods.  But  I  would  hate  to 
try  and  eat  it  and  expect  to  live  on 
it. 

Maybe  chemical  fertilizers  do  not 
help  cause  disease  in  plants,  ani¬ 
mals  and  humans.  But,  why  do  we 
in  the  last  50  years  have  to  spray  our 
crops,  not  once  or  twice,  but  four 
or  five  times?  With  that  amount  of 
spray  and  dust  there  shouldn’t  be  a 
sign  of  a  bug.  We  have  to  keep  using 
different  varieties  of  crops  that  are 
resistant  to  rust,  blight  and  bacterial 
wilt.  Look  at  our  trees  in  the  forests 
that  nature  takes  care  of  —  they 
seem  very  healthy  from  insects  and 
disease.  Why  has  the  rate  of  cancer, 
heart  trouble,  polio  and  other  human 
diseases  gone  up?  Everyone  has  two 
or  three  colds  a  year.  This  isn’t  all 
caused  by  chemical  fertilizers,  of 
course,  belt  I  believe  they  have  their 
part  in  it.  Why  do  we  have  more 
breeding  troubles,  mastitis  and  calv¬ 
ing  trouble  in  our  dairy  herds?  No 
one  knows. 

This  could  be  the  reason.  For  our 
existence  we  have  to  have  sunlight, 
water  and  air  and  several  other 
natural  forces  about  us  that  we  take 
for  granted.  We  also  have  the  soil  to 
cover  our  land.  The  entire  world 
lives  from  the  soil.  Yet  man  does 
not  follow  nature’s,  laws  in  caring 
for  this  soil  and  thus  digs  his  own 


grave  without  the  thought  of  what 
he  stands  for  in  his  part  of  the  life’s 
cycle  between  life  and  death. 

There  are  some  things  Mr. 
McDaniels  didn’t  mention  which  we 
as  organic  farmers,  believe  in,  such 
as  adding  minerals  to  the  soil  with 
the  organic  matter  —  most  common¬ 
ly,  phosphorus  and  potash.  The  phos¬ 
phorus  is  in  the  form  of  rock  phos¬ 
phate  and  the  potash  as  greensand  or 
granite  dust;  which  are  forms  of 
natural  minerals  and  have  not  been 
chemically  changed. 

Vermont  Donald  E.  Lewis 


It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  my 
article  on  organic  gardening  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  brought  in 
a  considerable  number  of  critical 
letters.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
letters  are  similar,  this  is  my  com¬ 
posite  reply. 

One  feature  which  all  these  letters 
have  in  common  is  that  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  I  do  not  consider  organic 
material  valuable  and  do  not  favor 
building  up  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  article  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  very  care¬ 
fully  considered  statement  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  if  it  is  read  again  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind,  it  will  be 
clear  that  emphasis  has  been  placed 
over  and  over  again  on  the  fact  that 
organic  matter  is  a  valuable  soil  in¬ 
gredient  and  that  every  legitimate 
means  should  be  used  to  conserve 
and  build  up  the  organic  matter 
supply. 

I  have  several  acres  of  land  my¬ 
self  and  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
conserve  organic  matter.  I  have  a 
compost  pile  and  do  not  burn  leaves 
or  any  other  organic  material  that 
can  be  composted.  Peat  and  manure 
are  purchased  insofar  as  I  can  afford 
it  but,  in  order  to  get  the  results  I 
want,  in  addition  to  these  materials 
I  use  chemical  fertilizers  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  organic  materials  and  with 
good  results. 

In  some  of  the  letters  partial  state¬ 
ments  are  lifted  from  the  context  of 
the  article  and  given  an  entirely 
different  twist  than  was  intended. 
For  example,  in  the  article  is  the 
statement,  “when  it  comes  to  the  vast 
acreage  which  actually  produces  the 
food  for  the  earth’s  billio'ns,  any 
kind  of  husbandry  without  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense.”  One  correspondent  takes  the 
last  half  of  this  statement  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  refute  it  by  describing  how 
he  has  kept  up  the  fertility  of  a 
Vermont  farm  by  keeping  28  cows.  1 
certainly  would  agree  with  this  man 
that  the  very  best  way  of  improving 
land  and  maintaining  a  high  degree 
of  fertility  is  to  keep  livestock.  When 
the  essential  elements  are  present 
in  the  soil,  the  keeping  of  stock  and 
the  use  of  manure  constitute  the  best 
methods  of  soil  husbandry  that  was 
ever  known.  Not  only  is  the  material 
raised  on  the  farm  mostly  returned 
to  it,  but  all  the  minerals  in  the 
concentrated  feeds  which  are  bought 
and  fed  to  the  cattle  eventually  find 


Vm  Looking  For  A  River 


I’m  looking  for  a  river,  a  gaily  rippling  river, 
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And  heip  him  to 


By  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


the|r  Way  to  the  soil  again.  What  I 
am  talking  about  in  the  article  are 
th3  millions  of  acres  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  manure  or  in 
any  adequate  way  supply  organic 
matter  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
build  up  the  soil  without  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  some  of  the  southern  United 
States!  The  agriculture  of  Florida  is 
undergoing  a  resurgence  because  it 
is  realized  that  various  chemical 
elements  are  lacking  in  the  soil  in 
that  particular  area.  No  amount  of 
composting  local  material  is  of  the 
slightest  use  in  furnishing  these 
elements  which  are  lacking.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  say  that,  to  build  up 
these  soils  and  make  them  produc¬ 
tive  throughout  this  great  area  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
would  be  sheer  nonsense. 

I  agree  with  the  soil  conservation¬ 
ists  that  a  great  tragedy  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  our  Southern  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  continuous  cultivation  in 
growing'  cotton  has  depleted  the  soil 
of  organic  matter  and  nutrients  and 
has  resulted  in  eroded  lands  which 
at  the  present  time  are  unproductive. 
The  road  back,  however,  is  not 
through  trying  to  compost  materials 
on  these  lands  but  rather  to  take 
these  depleted  soils  and  renew  their 
organic  content  by  an  intelligent  use 
of  fertilizers  in  growing  cover  corps. 

The  issue,  then,  is  not  whether  or 
not  organic  matter  is  valuable.  Any¬ 
one  who  knows  anything  about 
agriculture  knows  it  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  value.  The  real  issues  might  be 
sharpened  by  asking  several  ques¬ 
tions  such  as:  (1)  Is  a  chemical  ele¬ 
ment  derived  from  an  organic  source 
any  different  from  one  derived  from 
an  inorganic  source?  (2)  Will  vege¬ 
tables  or  other  food  products  raised 
with  organic  fertilizers  have  more 
nutrient  value  than  food  grown  with 
fertilizers  from  inorganic  sources? 
(3)  Will  the  use  of  organic  fertilizers 
control  insects  and  diseases  which 
attack  crop  plants  or  prevent  or  cure 
human  disease?  (4)  Are  chemical 
fertilizers  ruining  our  soils  and  our 
health? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions  is:  “No.” 

Commenting  on  No.  1,  there  is  no 
good  evidence  to  show  that  an  ele¬ 
ment  is  any  different  if  it  has  been 
in  an  organic  combination  or  an  in¬ 
organic  combination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  practically  all  of  the  elements 
which  are  essential  for  plant  growth 
have  to  be  reduced  to  the  inorganic 
form  and  disassociated  in  a  solution 
before  the  plants  can  get  them  at 
all.  An  exception  to  this  is  nitrogen 
which  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant 
as  urea  or  ammonia,  the  former  of 
which  is  organic  in  nature.  All  of 
the  elements  which  are  used  In  plant 
growth  occur  naturally  on  the  earth. 
Also,  many  of  the  “natural”  ele¬ 
ments  are  toxic;  for  example, 
selenium  and  those  which  are  known 
as  alkali.  The  elements  which  hnve 
been  used  by  plants  and  which  are 
considered  to  be  in  organic  combi¬ 
nation  were  at  one  time  inorganic. 

As  for  question  No.  2,  in  any 
carefully  conducted  experiments 


with  which  I  am  familiar,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  organically  fertilized 
vegetables  is  any  different  from 
those  inorganically  fertilized,  pro¬ 
vided  both  are  well  grown  and  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  the  minerals 
which  are  necessary  for  their  growth. 
Evidence  on  this  question  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  the  physical 
effects  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
from  chemical  effects.  The  most 
meticulous  experimental  work,  how¬ 
ever,  carried  on  for  a  period  of  years 
has  never  shown  any  advantage  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Certainly  some  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  about  the  use  of 
inorganic  chemical  fertilizers  as 
compared  with  organic  materials  is 
that  in  using  chemical  fertilizers  you 
have  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  apply  too 
much  fertilizer  and  thus  cause 
damage  to  plant  growth.  For  this 
reason,  for  the  amateur,  a  safe 
recommendation  is  to  use  the  slowly 
available  organic  materials.  The  use 
of  readily  available  nutrients  re¬ 
quires  an  understanding  of  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  and  correct  appli¬ 
cation  of  minerals  as  they  are  needed. 
A  combination  .of  soil  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  and  of  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  minerals  in  addition  is 
to  be  recommended. 

The  relationship  of  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cation  to  human  disease  is  carefully 
stated  in  the  article  and  does  not 
need  to  be  repeated  here. 

The  fourth  question  is  that  which 
is  stated  in  some  of  the  more  recent 
organic  advertising  pamphlets  which 
have  been  sent  through  the  mails. 
The  implication  is  plain  that  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  are  ruining  our  health 
and  our  soils,  though  it  is  not  cate¬ 
gorically  stated  so.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  soil  into  an  un¬ 
favorable  condition  by  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  However,  this 
occurs  only  on  limited  areas  where 
large  quantities  of  such  materials  as 
sodium  nitrate  are  applied.  Under 
these  conditions  the  -sodium  may 
accumulate  in  the  soil  to  the  point  of 
toxicity  and  may  affect  the  physical 
structure  of  the  soil.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  special  situation.  It  is  true 
also  -that  sulphates  may  contribute  to 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  sulphur  and  sulphates 
are  used  to  change  the  acidity  of  the 
soil  when  it  is  desired  that  the 
acidity  be  increased  for  certain  crops. 
Here  again  it  is  a  matter  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  all  materials  with 
which  you  are  dealing.  There  is  no 
question  that  they  can  be  misused. 

A  valid  criticism  of  the  organic 
gardening  proponents  is  that  at  the 
present  time  the  mails  are  being  mis¬ 
used  to  spread  fear  and  misinfor¬ 
mation.  If  you  take  any  one  of  the 
leaflets  that  has  come  to  me  recently 
and  analyze  it,  you  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  sending  such  material 
through  the  mails  is  approaching  use 
of  the  mails  to  defraud.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  valuable  in  the  organic 
gardening  method  that  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  to  have  the  issues  con¬ 
fused  by  misrepresentation. 

L.  H.  McDaniels 


Nitrogen  Makes  the  Grass 
Grow 

(Continued  from  Page  386) 

quality  of  hay,  as  was  mentioned 
previously.  Emphasis  on  quality  in 
both  pasture  herbage  and  hay 
grasses  is  now  especially  vital. 

Practical  Recommendations 

Meadows  that  have  a  good  -stand 
of  timothy  or  other  hay  grasses,  but 
are  low  in  legumes,  should  be 
fertilized  in  April  with  enough  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer  to  supply  50  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  fertilizer¬ 
’s  not  _  as  effective  but  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Fall.  The  fertilizer  that 
provides  this  amount  of  nitrogen  for 
’he  least  cost  is  the  one  that  should 
be  used.  Fifty  pounds  of  nitrogen 
can  be  purchased  for  about  $6.50 
9-od,  if  properly  applied, 
will  produce  an  extra  ton  of  hay. 
usually  only  nitrogen  fertilizer  is 
needed  on  silt  loam  and  clay  soils, 
but  a  complete  fertilizer  with  a 
1-1-1  ratio  may  be  needed  on  coarser 
textured  soils. 


Grass  pastures  should  receive  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer  about  June  1,  July 
15  and  September  1.  If  a  drought 
period  occurs  and  the  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plied  earlier  has  not  been  utilized, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  later 
applications.  If  the  soil  is  moderately 
coarse  in  texture,  the  June  1  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  a  complete  fertilizer 
with  a  1-1-1  ratio.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  to  use  at  each  application 
depends  upon  the  pasture.  If  it  is 
Kentucky  blueg'ress,  timothy  or  red- 
top,  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
per  application  should  be  used.  If  or¬ 
chard  grass,  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  application  should  be  used. 
If  it  is  bromegrass,  40  to  50  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  application  should 
be  used. 

Under  most  conditions  the  use  of 
nitrogen  should  be  a  temporary  solu¬ 
tion  until  good  stands  of  legumes  are 
obtained.  However,  if  the  stand  of 
legumes  of  any  pasture  or  meadow 
declines,  yields  of  forage  can  usually 
be  increased  by  the  use  if  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  It  is  an  economical  practice 
to  apply  nitrogen  fertilizer  if  it  is 
needed. 


With  *  New  Holland  “77”  you  can 
package  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  aa 
hour  in  firm,  nutritious  bales. 
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says  A.  G.  Rolls,  Spring  Valley 
Herelord  Farm,  Poolesville,  Maryland 


“TirrE  work  1100  acres  on 
Spring  Valley  Hereford 
Farm,”  says  Mr.  Rolfe,  “and 
about  three  quarters  of  that  acre¬ 
age  is  in  grass.  We  also  carry  oyer 
500  head  of  Herefords  and  that 
means  a  lot  of  hay  to  put  up.  So 
we  really  need  a  baler  we  can  de¬ 
pend  on.  We  have  it  in  the  New 
Holland  “77”, 

“For  my  money,  New  Holland's 
“77”  is  tops  in  baling  and  it  cer- 
tai  nly  gets  the  job  done  in  a  hurry. 
Just  start  her  up  and  she  keeps  on 
going  field  after  field  ail  day  long. 
I  know  the  “77”  puts  up  hay 


Spring  Valley  Hereford  Farm 


faster  than  most  balers,  I'm  con¬ 
vinced  it  puts  up  better  hay,  too. 

“I’ve  used  New  Holland  balers 
since  1940  with  great  success  and 
I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
new  “77”.” 


If  you  put  up  hay,  you  ought  to  consider 
owning  a  New  Holland  "77".  Here's  why: 


fa»ter  Sating — With  a  New  Holland 
“77”,  one  man  and  a 
tractor  can  bale  up  to 
10  tons  of  hay  an  hour 
— 7  bales  a  minute! 
No  other  baler  can 
beat  that  capacity. 
New  Holland  speed  makes  it  possible  to 
bale  your  hay  the  day  it  reaches  peak 
quality — before  it  can  be  damaged  by 
sun  or  rain.  Custom  balers,  men  who 
count  on  speed,  prefer  the  “77”. 

Lower  Maintenance — The  simplified  de¬ 
sign  and  rugged  steel  construction  of  the 
“77”  cut  maintenance  to  a  fraction.  A 
survey  of  500  “77”  owners  showed  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintenance  that  averaged 
only  $21.40  for  an  entire  season.  Some 
reported  no  repairs  at  all! 

IHIiglher  Feed  Value  per  Sale — Baling 
action  on  the  New  Holland 
“77”  is  gentle.  Protein¬ 
bearing  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  are  kept  in  the  bale — 
not  shaken  out  into  the 
field.  This  means  up  to 
50%  more  feed  value  for  your  stock. 

Mare  Experience — The  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  pioneered  the  auto¬ 


matic  twine-tie  baler..  No  other  manu¬ 
facturer  has  had  as  much  or  a3  long 
experience  in  this  field.  Today,  New  Hol¬ 
land  is  the  leading  manufacturer  of  auto  ¬ 
matic  pick-up  balers. 


SeWer 


Service— -New  Holland  dealers 
keep  a  complete  inventory 
of  spare  parts  on  hand  at 
all  times.  Their  servicemen 
are  factory-trained  for  ex¬ 
pert  emergency  field  serv¬ 
ice  and  off-season  overhaul. 


Holland  Twine  for  'rop-capaciTy'  bal¬ 
ing!  New  Holland  twine  (3 
fast-running,  easy -knotting 
and  strong.  Because  of  its 
uniformly  high  quality,  it 
has  been  awarded  the  United 
States  Testing  Company’s 
Seal  of  Approval. 


See  your  New  Holland  dealer  soon  for 
a  complete  outline  of  the  “77's”  out¬ 
standing  features.  And  if  you’re  in  the 
market  for  a  wire-tie  baler,  ask  him  about 
New  Holland’s  Model  “80”.  It  gives  you 
up  to  twice  the  capacity  of  other  wire-tie 
balers  now  on  the  market.  The  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Sperry  Corporation. 


ffti  New  Holland 

14  First  in  Grassland  Farming'’* 

NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  »  MINNEAPOLIS  ■*  D£S  MOINS3 
KANSAS  CITT  ♦  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1206  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa„ 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Blower 

□  Baler  Twine 


□ 


Forage  Harvester  — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  uait 

□  Baler  Wire 

□  Spreader-Seeder 


□  Farm  Wagon 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Tractor  Mower 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD._ 

Town _ 


-County- 


-Acres  Farmed?.. 

_ State. _ 
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Good  for  ajl  cars,  but 


cars  will  run  BEST 
all  year  'round  on 

Esso  Extra  Gasoline 


Though  not  always  apparent  to  the  driver,  various  gaso¬ 
lines  actually  do  differ  in  performance.  Industry-accepted 
road  and  laboratory  tests  prove  that  Esso  Extra  gives  a 
year-ground  combination  of  qualities  unmatched  by  any 
other  gasoline  for  9  out  of  10  cars  in  use  today.  The  Extra 
you  always  get  at  the  “Happy  Motoring”  Sign  is  the  big 
reason  why  more  motorists  buy  Esso  Extra  in  the  area 
served  by  Esso  Dealers  than  any  other  premium  gasoline. 

Esso  Extra  Gasoline  is  good  for  ALL  cars,  but  in 
9  out  of  10  it  will  give  better  all-around  performance 
all  year  ’round  than  any  other  gasoline.  Only  a  car  with 
an  engine  that’s  poorly  adjusted,  badly  worn,  or  one 
with  unusual  compression  characteristics  may 
be  unable  to  use  fully  the  many  extra  qualities  of  this 
great  gasoline.  See  your  nearby  Esso  Dealer  today  1 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


|  you  can  depend  on 

\ 


PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  Oil,  CO  MJA.N  Y' 


June  7,  1952 

Science  and  Dowsing 


I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  your  recent  articles  on 
dowsing. 

Tales  about  dowsing  are  very 
amusing,  very  mystifying  and  make 
interesting  reading.  People  do  en¬ 
joy  mysteries,  and  oftentimes  they 
dislike  having  the  cobwebs  swept 
away.  Dowsers’  fees  are  not  high 
usually,  and  in  most  cases  the  farm¬ 
er  hiring  them  is  completely  satisfied 
when,  upon  digging  at  the  spot  in¬ 
dicated,  he  finds  water. 

What  he  does  not  know  is  that  he 
can  dig  down  almost  anywhere  that 
bedrock  does  not  come  too  close  to 
the  surface,  and  find  water.  In  fact, 
the  occurrence  of  ground  water  is 
so  common  that  one  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  water  table  when  he  has 
dug  to  a  sufficient  depth.  By  digging 
in  the  Autumn  before  the  onset  of 
fall  rains  (especially  after  a  very 
dry  season),  the  farmer  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  goodly  supply  all  year 
round  once  he  taps  such  a  season¬ 
ally-lowered  water  table.  For  dis¬ 
covering  the  larger  supplies  needed 
by  industries,  municipalities,  irri¬ 
gation,  there  is  no  substitute  for  ask¬ 
ing  the  experts  —  the  geologists  and 
hydrologists.  Their  record  of  succes¬ 
ses  are  well  known  to  professional 
men  who  go  to  such  sources  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  need  is  for  large 
supplies. 

County  agents  can  help  and  the 
nearest  ground-water  office  of  the 
Geological  Survey  is  usually  able  to 
cooperate  and  advise  on  water  prob¬ 
lems  free  of  charge  if  farmers  and 
home  owners  will  but  contact  such 
properly  trained  men.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  literature 
and  audio  visual  aids  on  the  subject. 
Every  phase  is  covered  from  where 
and  how  to  dig,  how  to  point  up  a 
well  or  how  to  decide  on  what  kind 
of  a  well  will  best  serve  your  needs. 
There  is  no  sense  in  letting  a  dowser 
lead  one  half  a  mile  from  the  house 
or  barn  for  example,  when  enough 
water  to  take  care  of  home  or  stock 
needs  can  be  made  available  at  the 
doorstep.  Nor  should  one  have  to  go 
to  great  expense  in  piping  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  chicken  ranch,  if  a  shallow 
“water  hole”  can  be  easily  scooped 
out  and  stoned  up  in  that  “moist 
patch”  down  yonder. 

As  for  dowsers,  men  of  broad 
scientific  background  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  that  some  individuals 
are  more  sensitive  than  others  to 
changes  in  the  strength  and  polarity 
of  electrical  fields  associated  with 
both  natural  and  artificial  objects. 
S.  W.  Tromp,  a  Dutch  geologist  who 
has  taught  at  Fouad  I  University, 
found  that,  through  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  experiments  that  rule  out 
other  explanations,  some  persons 
are  more  sensitive  to  electrical 
factors  than  others.  His  demonstra¬ 
tions,  in  part,  have  been  confirmed 
by  direct  electrical  measurements. 
(See  his  book  “Psychical  Physics,  A 
Scientific  Analysis  of  Dowsing, 


Radiesthesia,  and  Kindred  Divining 
Phenomena.”  New  York,  Elsevier 
Pub.  1949.)  But  even  a  scientist  like 
Dr.  Tromp  does  not  appear  to  claim 
that  dowsers  can  identify  the  cause 
of  a  particular  change  in  electrical 
field  strength,  but  only  that  it  exists 
Nor  does  he  support  the  claims  of 
“map  dowsers.” 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
water  witches  are  most  successful 
in  areas  where  the  small  supplies  of 
water  they  are  seeking  are  so  uni¬ 
versally  present  beneath  the  surface 
that  it  would  be  a  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  avoid  striking  water.  Such 
conditions  are  very  widespread,  for 
in  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  earth’s  land  area  is  it  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  the  small  ground- 
water  supplies  needed  for  household 
use,  though  large  supplies  for  in¬ 
dustrial  use  or  irrigation  are  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  Difficult  areas  in¬ 
clude  some  extreme  desert  areas  and 
some  areas  of  unusually  dense,  un¬ 
fractured  rocks  that  absorb  little  or 
no  water  from  precipitation. 

Statistics  can  be  made  to  lie,  but 
they  can  be  made  to  tell  the  truth, 
too.  In  New  South  Wales,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  kept  records  as  to  which 
of  several  thousand  well  locations 
have  been  dowsed  and  which  have 
not.  Over  the  years  the  dowsed  wells 
have  been  consistently  less  success¬ 
ful  than  those  found  by  other  means, 
indicating  that  chance  or  plain 
common  sense  is  a  little  more  re¬ 
liable.  On  the  basis  of  Dr.  Tromp’s 
findings,  it  may  be  that  New  South 
Wales  dowsers  are  detecting  changes 
in  electrical  fields  originating  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  but  that  they  are 
locating  water  is  challenged  by  the 
record. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  unex¬ 
plained  or  only  partially  explained 
power  involved.  Increased  human 
knowledge  apparently  gives  added 
ability.  Yet  if  dowsing  is  based  on 
natural  laws,  as  experienced  diviners 
claim,  the  approaches  suggested  by 
Dr.  Tromp  are  more  likely  to  im¬ 
press  men  of  research  than  constant 
repetition,  with  variations,  of  dowser 
tales.  Herbert  B.  Nichols 
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Fabian  Johnson,  owner  of  a  roadside  cider  stand  near  New  Milford,  Conn., 
has  found  a  quick,  economical  way  to  pasteurize  cider.  Cider,  instead  of 
water,  is  circulated  through  this  instanteous,  LP-Gas  water  heater.  The  cideT 
is  pasteurized  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  a  minute. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Stamm  wants  to  lend  a  copy 
of  this  amazing  book-free-to  every 

farmer  and  breeder  in  America! 

* 

Nothing  like  it  ever  in  print  before.  Never  before  such  endorsements  from  top  leaders  in 
the  farm  field.  Never  before  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  farmers.  More  than  135,000 
copies  snapped  up  in  the  first  few  months.  Four  big  printings  failed  to  fill  the  demand. 

Now,  with  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  distributed,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
find  out  how  many  more  copies  will  be  needed.  To  get  this  information,  Mr.  Stamm  has 
decided  to  LEND  A  COPY  of  his. book  —  free  of  charge  —  to  every  farmer,  breeder,  and 
livestock  raiser  in  America,  and  then  print  the  necessary  number  required. 

No  charge. ..no  obligation.. .just 
borrow  it,  read  it,  and  return  it! 


Easy  to  tell  what’s  wrong ! 

Look  how  easy  it  is  to  tell  by  the  symptoms  exactly  what 
ails  your  sick  animais.  For  each  animal  disease,  this  chart 
tells  what  kinds  of  animals  are  affected,  what  kind  are 
immune  tells  the  age  at  which  animals  are  most  likely 
to  get  the  disease  —  tells  the  exact  symptoms  —  tells  what 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
disease  is  most  likely  to  attack  —  tells  the  fever  range, 
the  death  rate,  and  even  the  internal  conditions  you  would 
find  in  a  post  mortem.  After  finding  the  disease,  you 
merely  turn  to  the  chapter  on  that  disease  and  find  how 
to  treat  it,  what  to  give,  how  to  give  it,  how  to  prevent 
its  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Read  this  table  of  contents 

Try  to  find  just  one  disease  or  ailment  you’ve  ever  heard 
of  that  is  not  covered  by  one  or  more  of  these  chapter 
headings.  The  most  complete  and  most  thorough  book  ever 
written  for  the  layman  on  the  diseases  of  farm  animals. 


The  Nature  of  Disease 
How  to  Diagnose 
Diagnosis  Chart  of  the  More 
Common  Animal  Diseases 
Taking  the  Pulse  ond  What  It 
Tells 

How  to  Take  the  Temperature 
Farm  Animals  —  Names  and 
Useful  Facts 

How  to  Inject  Drugs  and  Bio- 
logicals 

The  Use  of  Medicines 
Treating  Wounds  and  Ab¬ 
scesses 

Gestation  Table  of  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals 

How  to  Tell  the  Weight  of  a 
Dairy  Cow 

Parts  of  a  Dairy  Cow 
Cattle  Brucellosis,  or  Bang's 
Disease 

Bovine  Mastitis 

Johne's  Disease,  or  Paratuber- 
culosis 
Blackleg 

Shipping  Fever,  or  Hemorrha¬ 
gic  Septicemia 
Milk  Fever 

White  Scours,  or  Infectious 
Diarrhea 
Calf  Pneumonia 
Cattle  Grubs,  or  Heel  Flies 
Anthrax 
Bloat 
Choke 

Acetonemia,  or  Ketosis 
lumpy  Jaw 
Anaplasmosis 
Cattle  Scab,  or  Mange 
Cattle  Coccidiosis 
Foot-and -Mouth  Disease 
Rabies,  or  Hydrophobia 
Nutritional  Diseases  of  Cattle 
Foot  Rot  of  Cattle  and  Sheep 
[  tuberculosis 

Screwworms  and  Blowflies 
Cattle  Lice 
The  Horn  Fly 

Toxaphene  and  Lindane  for 

Pests 

Cattle-Tick  Fever 
Portable  Pens  Cut  Calf  Losses 
riants  That  Poison  Livestock 
Important  Facts  About  thePrin- 
cipal  Poisonous  Plants 
iweet  Clover  Disease 
ubstances  that  Poison  Live- 
stock  , 

Pod  Water  Disease 
Hardware  Disease" 

M0v!"f  Trichomoniasis 
R  ?,  Hch,  or  Pseudorabies 
Brisket  Disease  % 

Common  Warts 
ink  Eye,  or  Keratitis 
Pmgworm 

*  D;seose,  or  Cattle  Hyper- 
keratosis 
Lalf  Oiphtheria 
inter  Dysentery,  or  Black 
Scours 


Lungworm  Disease  of  Cattle 
Stomach  and  Intestinal  Worms 
of  Cattle 

Artificial  Insemination 
Dehorning  Cattle 
Bull  Castration 

How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Cow 
Parts  of  a  Hog 
Hog  Cholera 
Swine  Erysipelas 
Large  Roundworms  of  Swine 
Necrotic  Enteritis,  or  Pig  Ty¬ 
phus 

"Baby  Pig"  Disease 
Swine  Mange 
Swine  Brucellosis 
Trichinosis 

Swine  Kidney  Worms 
Anemia  of  Suckling  Pigs 
Rickets  in  Swine 
Infectious  Arthritis  of  Swine 
Swine  Influenza 
Bull  Nose,  or  Necrotic  Rhinitis 
Sore  Mouth,  or  Necrotic  Stoma¬ 
titis 

Swine  Plague 
Lungworms 

Iodine  Deficiency  in  Pigs 
Swine  Dysentery 
Swine  Pox 
Mastitis  of  Sows 
Swine  Pneumonia 
Internal  Parasites  of  Sheep 
Sore  Mouth  of  Sheep  and  Goats 
Pregnancy  Disease  of  Ewes 
Black  Disease  of  Sheep 
Sheep  Scab,  or  Mange 
Wool  Maggot  and  Sheep  Tick 
Remedies 

Circling  Disease,  or  Listerello- 
sis 

Docking  and  Castrating 
Sleeping  Sickness  of  Horses 
and  Mules 

Periodic  Ophthalmia  ofEquines 
Azoturia,  or  Monday  Morning 
Disease 

Founder,  or  Laminitis 
Infectious  Anemia,  or  Swamp 
Fever 

Horse  Botflies 

Large  Roundworms  of  Horses 
Navel  III  of  Foals,  Calves  and 
Lambs 

Malignant  Edema 
Horse  Strongyles 
Tetanus,  or  Lockjaw 
Strangles,  or  Distemper 
Fistula  of  the  Withers 
Influenza  of  Horses  and  Mules 
Pullorum  Disease 
Fowl  Paralysis 
Coccidiosis  of  Chickens 
Newcastle  Disease 
Laryngotracheitis 
Infectious  Coryza,  or  Roup 
Fowl  Cholera 
Limberneck,  or  Botulism 
Fowl  Pox,  or  Avian  Diphtheria 
Infectious  Bronchitis 
Nutritional  Diseases  of  Poultry 


With  the  shortage  of  Veterinarians  reaching  a  stage  of 
crisis,  Mr.  Stamm’s  contribution  to  the  life  and  health 
of  farm  animals  may  be  the  means  of  saving  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  American  Farmer.  Don’t  be  deceived  by 
the  title.  The  “Veterinary  Guide”  is  not  a  guide  for 
Veterinarians.  It  is  a  guide  for  the  Farmer  that  permits 
him  to  pinch  hit  for  the  missing  Veterinarian  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  effectiveness. 

In  its  384  carefully  indexed  pages,  you  turn  instantly 
to  the  disease  you  suspect  in  your  animal.  In  a  minute 
or  less,  you  check  the  symptoms.  Many  diseases  have 
the  same  general  symptoms.  How  are  you  to  tell  which 
of  several  diseases  to  treat  for?  The  associated  symp¬ 
toms  give  you  the  clue.  You  don’t  read  through  masses 
of  medical  history  or  struggle  with  medical  or  scien¬ 
tific  words.  No,  you  read  all  about  every  disease  in 
words  so  simple  a  schoolboy  can  understand  them  — 
you  look  at  pictures  so  clear  that  they  tell  a  story  al¬ 
most  without  words. 

TELLS  WHAT  IT  IS  -  TELLS  WHAT  TO  DO! 

Then  —  on  the  same  pages  you  are  told  whether  the 
disease  is  curable.  If  not,  you  are  advised  what  to  do 
to  prevent  its  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  herd.  If  cur¬ 
able,  you  are  given  the  exact  treatment  to  start  at 
once.  Not  only  what  medicine,  vaccine,  or  serum  to 
give,  but  how  to  give  it  —  illustrated  with  simple  pic¬ 
tures,  photos,  and  diagrams  that  anyone  can  follow.  It’s 
like  having  a  skilled  Veterinarian  SHOW  YOU  HOW. 

SO  AUTHORITATIVE  26  STATES  ADOPT  IT 

No  wonder  Louis  Bromfield  of  the  famous  Malabar 
Farm  says  “This  is  a  book  no  fai'mer  should  be  with¬ 
out.”  No  wonder  Dallas  H.  Burch,  former  official  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  willing  to  act  as  Editor  of  this 
valuable  work,  checking  every  statement  for  accuracy 
—  every  instruction  for  its  practical' use.  No  wonder 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  says:  “This  book  is  .well  suited 
for  practical  farm  guidance  in  the  care,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  the  common  ailments  and  diseases 
of  livestock.”  And  the  Las  Cruces  Citizen  World  wrote: 
“Never  has  a  book  received  such  an  overwhelming  re¬ 
ception  from  livestock  raisers  and  farmers.”  In  use 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  has  now  been  approved  in  26 
states  for  Veterans-on-the-Farm  ti’aining  programs. 

LOANED  TO  YOU  FOR  A  FULL  WEEK 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  imagine  its  value  to 
you.  Mr.  Stamm  has  arranged  with  the  Windsor  Press 
to  mail  a  copy  free  of  charge  for  you  to  read.  He  will 
lend  you  his  book  for  a  full  week.  Just  like  borrowing 
from  a  neighbor.  Read  every  word  of  it.  Look  at  the 
more  than  230  pictures.  Study  the  simple  but  highly 
accuiate  chart  that  shows  you  how  to  diagnose.  Learn 
about  every  disease  that  strikes  cattle,  horses,  swine, 
sheep,  chickens,  and  other  livestock. 
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Then,  if  you  are  willing  to  be  without  this  valuable 
book  right  at  hand  for  immediate  reference  on  a  min¬ 
ute’s  notice  —  if  you  think  you  would  be  willing  to  risk 
the  life  of  a  valuable  animal  because  of  lack  of  exact 
instructions  at  the  time  you  needed  them  —  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  risk  even  a  day’s  delay  in  doing  the 
things  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  deadly  dis¬ 
ease  to  the  entire  herd  —  return  the  book  to  the 
Windsor  Press  by  mail.  You  will  not  owe  a  penny.  You 
will  not  be  under  the  slightest  obligation.  And  no  sales¬ 
man  will  call  on  you. 

NO  MONEY  -  NO  DEPOSIT  -  NO  C.O.D. 

But  if  you  want  to  keep  the  Guide  for  your  own  per¬ 
manent  use,  send  only  $3.95  in  full  payment.  There  is 
no  catch  to  this  offer.  The  Windsor  Press  —  Division 
of  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine  —  guarantees  that 
every  word  here  is  true.  See  before  you  buy.  You  be 
the  sole  judge.  If  you  buy,  you  do  so  because  you 
KNOW  the  Veterinary  Guide  may  easily  be  worth 
hundreds  of  times  its  small  cost. 

NO  RED  TAPE  -  JUST  SEND  NAME 

No  red  tape.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon.  The  Veterinary  Guide  will  be  mailed  to  you 
postage  prepaid.  You  simply  borrow  it  for  a  full  week. 
When  a  book  especially  written  for  farmers  goes  into 
five  printings  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies, 
you  know  it  is  something  you  should  at  least  look  at 
When  a  book  is  accepted  by  26  States  for  Veteran 
training,  you  know  it  has  in  it  information  that  may 
be  woi  th  thousands  of  dollars  to  you.  So  decide  now 
to  accept  Mr.  Stamm’s  offer  and  borrow  this  book  for 
a  week.  Send  the  coupon  at  once  because  this  offer 
may  not  be  repeated  in  this  magazine. 

THE  WINDSOR  PRESS 

200  EAST  ONTARIO  ST.,  DEPT.  36,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL. 


Ot' 


THE  WINDSOR  PRESS,  Dep*.  36, 

200  East  Ontario  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

I  will  accept  Mr.  Stamm’s  offer  to  borrow  a  copy  of  his 
book  for  seven  days’  reading.  If  I  want  to  keep  it  for 
my  own  use,  I  will  remit  $3.95  in  full  payment.  If  it 
does  not  suit  my  needs,  I  will  return  it  a  week  after  it 
arrives  and  I  will  not  owe  you  anything.  No  cost.  No 
obligation.  And  it  is  understood  that  no  salesman 
will  call.  Mail  book  to 


Name. 


Address. 


City 


.State. 
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Myers  GP  Sprayers.  Power  take¬ 
off  or  engine  driven.  2-wheel,  4- 
wheel  or  skid  models.  Gun  or  boom. 
Pressures  adjust  between  30  and 
400  pounds. 


All  weeds  have  a  stage  when  they’re  easiest 
and  least  expensive  to  kill.  Insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  also  require  exact  timing.  Myers  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  sprayers' are  designed  for  quick 
action  .  .  .  easy  to  get  ready  .  .  .  quick  on- 
and-off  tractor.  There’s  a  job-size  Myers 
power  sprayer  for  your  farm  .  .  .  for  any 
crop  .  .  .  suited  to  kill  most  pests  or  com¬ 
bination  of  pests.  Efficiently  designed  noz¬ 
zles  and  correct  pressures  assure  high  pene¬ 
tration  by  proper  sized  particles  .  .  . 

complete  coverage  at  minimum  wasteage  of 
spray  materials.  Consult  your  Myers  dealer 
or  mail  coupon  below. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
187  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  Power  Sprayer  Catalog 


Name. 


Myers  Front  or  Rear-Mounted 

Sprayers.  Weed  and  pest  control  in  I  Street  Address - 

row  crops,  hay  fields,  meadows, 

roadsides,  ditches.  I  Town_ _  State 


AMAZING  NEW  "MYSTERY  SCENT"  TRAP 
LURES  FLIES  TO  SURE  DEATH . . . 

KILLS  THEM  BY  THOUSANDS! 


All  kinds  of  flies 
— houseflies,  green 
bottles,  blue  bot¬ 
tles,  horse  flies, 
midges,  etc.  Not 
harmful  to  polli* 
nating  insects. 

SEND  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Always  something 
new  at  Breck’s! 
Write  for  latest 
catalog. 


YOUR  WHOLE  PLACE  can  be  free 
from  annoying,  disease -carrying 
flies!  New  outdoor  trap  draws  them 
from  house,  barn,  grounds — de¬ 
stroys  them  wholesale.  Works  won¬ 
ders  in  backyards,  on  farms,  out¬ 
side  food  markets,  restaurants, 
factories,  hospitals,  motels,  etc. 
Send  check  or  money  order  for  “Big 
Stinky’’  Fly  Trap  (named  for  its 
fly-scent  principle) .  Complete  with 
full  season’s  Control  Fluid,  only 
$4.49  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Order  No.  HR495. 

//vme  amt  &auten&t/itJ 


634  Breck  Building,  BOSTON  10,  Mass. 


DIGGING 

PUMPING 

UNCLOGGING 

and 

O  V  I  N  G 


RID-X  destroys  the  bulk  and  volume  of  waste 
materials  in  disposal  units  by  activating  bac¬ 
terial  decomposition.  This  helps  prevent  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  waste  and  the  offensive  odors. 


RID-X  IS  HARMLESS  TO  METAL, 
PORCELAIN,  PIPES,  AND  WOOD 

Safe,  non-poisonous  and  easy  to  use!  By 
merely  mixing  RID-X  with  warm  water  and 
pouring  or  flushing  it  into  the  unit,  you  will 
increase  efficiency  by  destroying  waste; 


RID-X  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  DESTROY  WASTE 
DEODORIZE  AND  CLEAN  YOUR  DISPOSAL 
UNIT  ...  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


Available  at  leading  Drug,  Hardware,  Grocery,  Feed  and 
Seed  Store*.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  received  hi*  shipment,  send  Jl. A?  check, 
cash,  money  order  for  package  of  RID-X  postpaid.  Write 

d-CON  COMPANY,  INC.  •  112  E.  Walton  Place  •  Chicago  11,  III.,  Dept.  RN1 

p wm  "  -I--—— — — • — — — - *  ""  —*  '  " 
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New  England  Notes 

Richard  Blanchard,  prominent 
Jersey  breeder  from  Cumberland 
Center,  Cumberland  County,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Maine  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders  Assn.  Richard  F.  Tal¬ 
bot,  of  Orono,  Extension  Service 
dairy  specialist,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Clyde  Russell,  of  Winslow, 
Kennebec  County,  and  Hugh  Briggs, 
Jr.,  of  Turner,  Androscoggin  County, 
are  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Five  Maine  Jersey  breeders  have 
recently  received  awards.  They  are 
Robert  S.  Pike,  of  Cornish,  York 
County;  C.  E.  and  A.  J.  Luce,  of 
Farmington,  Franklin  County; 
Eldwin  Wixson,  of  Winslow,  Kenne¬ 
bec  County;  and  the  Maine  Breed¬ 
ing  Cooperative,  of  Vassalboro, 
Kennebec  County.  Outstanding  pro¬ 
duction,  type,  and  sire  index  were 
bases  for  the  awards. 


Twenty  -  seven  New  Hampshire 
poultrymen  have  donated  some  7,000 
day-old  chicks  to  more  than  260 
young  people  enrolled  in  the  1952 
Granite  State  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Contest.  Each  boy  or  girl  received  25 
straight-run  chicks.  They  will  grow 
them  to  12  weeks  of  age.  Then,  five 
cockerels  and  five  pullets  will  be 
shipped  to  a  state  poultry  dressing 
plant  for  dressing  and  judging  on 
August  9. 

Kenneth  E.  Barraclough,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  forester  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire,  received  a 
Superior  Service  Award  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
award  was  for  ability  and  vision  in 
planning  and  developing  a  coopera¬ 
tive  forestry  program  that  has  won 
the  support  of  farm  woodlot  owners 
and  farm  leaders;  and,  through  good 
educational  techniques,  is  enabling 
them  to  work  out  their  own  solutions 
to  their  woodland  problems. 


Massachusetts  representatives  to 
the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  18  to  25  are 
Virginia  Krukley,  of  Shirley, 
Worcester  County;  Nancy  Bennett,  of 
Danvers,  Essex  County;  Allan  Tur¬ 
ner,  of  Windsor,  Berkshire  County; 
and  Robert  Boisseau,  of  Westfield, 
Hampden  County. 

Brimfield,  Hampden  County,  and 
Blandford,  Hampden  County,  held 
community  improvement  programs 
in  May.  They  rejuvenated  and 
planted  their  public  grounds  and 
generally  spruced  up  their  communi¬ 
ties.  Sounds  like  a  good  idea  for  all 
Northeastern  towns. 

Well  over  2,800  visitors  attended 
the  40  sessions  of  the  first  annual 
Town  and  Country  Days  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  in  Burlington. 
Officials  were  pleased  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  and  will  make 
it  an  annual  event  on  the  University 
calendar. 


H.  Blakely  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Middle- 
bury,  Addison  County,  is  Vermont’s 
delegate  in  the  1952  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange.  A  former  4-H 
Club  member  and  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Harris  will 
leave  this  Summer  to  spend  several 
months  living  and  working  with 
farm  families  overseas.  He  is  now 
employed  on  his  father’s  farm. 

Addison  County  recently  received 
a  grasslands  achievement  trophy  for 
the  outstanding  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  program  in  Vermont.  Lucien 
Paquette  is  county  agent. 


Rhode  Island  has  named  four  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Camp  —  Jane  C.  Hilliard,  Alexander 
R.  Gavitt,  Jr.,  Frank  A.  Bucci,  and 
Ann  S.  Tolderlund.  They  were 
chosen  because  of  their  outstanding 
4-H  Club  records. 

John  Manchester 


"SOMETIMES  I  THINK  YOU  CARRY,. 
THIS  IRRIGATION  IDEA  TOO  FAR/ 


Destroys  weeds  and  grasses  by  killing 
roots.  Successfully  and  widely  used  for 
over  25  years,  in  convenient  powder 
form  .  .  .  easy  to  dissolve  in  water  and 
apply  as  a  spray. 


for  Selective  Weed  Control 


CHIP  MAN!  2,4-D  :  Available  in  Amine 

and  Ester  forms.  Particularly  suited  for 
control  cf  broadleaf  weeds  in  grass, 
corn  and  grain. 


for  Potato  Vines  and  Weeds 

:  •  -  _ ' _ _ _ 


ATLAS  “A”:  Sodium  Arsenite  spray. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato 
digging.  Gives  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds.  Also  used  to  kill  water 
weeds  in  fish  ponds  and  lakes. 


for  Insects  and  Diseases 


HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:  Top 

quality  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled 
guarantee  of  chemical  content.  Your 
assurance  of  greater  safety  and  killing 
power. 

CUB  OR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
pure  rotenone. 

CHEPMAN  DDT:  Available  as  DDT 
50%  Spray  Powder,  DDT  25%  Liquid, 
DDT  5%  and  10%  Dusts. 

CHEPMAN  POTATO  DUST:  For  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  blight.  Combination  of 
DDT  and  a  microfine  neutral  copper 
fungicide. 

CHEPMAN  TOMATO  DUST:  For 

control  of  insects  and  blight.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium  arsenate  and  microfine 
neutral  copper  fungicide. 

CHIPMAN  FARATHION  •  CHIPMAN  CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
COPPER  HYDRO  BORDO  •  CHIPMAN  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 


-Marry  other  Ousts  &  Sprays- 


I  HELPFUL  BOOKLETS  — Write 

®  today  for  Weed  Control 
Booklet  and  1952  Products 
Booklet ...  filled  with  information. 


CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 


DEPT.  8,  BOUND  BROOK,  N.  I. 


You  Can  Afford  THIS  Dozer 


It’s  the  Duncan  Bulldozer,  ruggedly  built,  cleverly 
designed.  Proved  entirely  satisfactory  by  users. 

Guaranteed  to  take  all  the  abuse  the  tractor  will 
give  it.  Moves  dirt  and  snow,  fills  ditches,  clears 
ground,  makes  dams  —  its  dozens  of  uses  makes 
tractor  more  valuable  to  you. 

Dozer  with  HYDRAULIC  PUMP  ready  to  attach, 
F.O.B.  factory: 

!HC  T9;  CAT.  D4;  A-C  HB5  1  $1155.00 

CLEATRAC,  B  &  D  j . *  ^ 

CAT.  D2 ;  IHC  T6  1 .  $1080.00 

CLEATRAC  A  J 


Write  for  Specification  Folder 

TEAIE  &  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  308,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CUTTING  TOOLS  for  weeds,  brush,  briars. 

Light,  easy  to  use,  razor  sharp.  YVrite 
free  illuserated  folder.  $2.95  up. 


VICTOR  TOOL  CO..  0 ley  5.  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Stressing  the  business  aspect  of 
dairy  farming,  Joseph  W.  Pou,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  recently  told 
Western  Pennsylvania  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative  members  at 
their  annual  meeting,  that  only  the 
efficient  producers  are  able  to  show 
a  profit. 

“A  much  greater  investment  per 
cow,  in  machinery,  and  other  over¬ 
head  is  required  today  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country,” 
Pou  stated.  “In  1900  a  dairy  farm 
could  be  established  for  $3,000.  In 
1930  it  required  $8,000,  and  today 
out-of-doors  machinery  alone  will 
cost  $10,000  or  more.”  He  said  that 
dairymen  today,  have  “more  money 
invested  in  their  businesses  than 
many  doctors,  lawyers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  In  the  past  we  could  make 
a  lot  of  mistakes  and  still  make  a 
living  in  the  dairy  business.  How¬ 
ever,  with  current  investments,  mis¬ 
takes  are  expensive,  and  the  fellow 
who  makes  a  good  living  out  of 
dairying  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  must  do  an  efficient  job  of 
producing  milk.” 

Offering  two  “rules  of  thumb,”  he 
defined  an  efficient  producer  as  one 
who  ships  50  gallons  or  more  of  milk 
per  day  for  each  man  in  full-time 
employ  with  the  dairy  business;  or 
one  who  ships  at  least  one  gallon  of 
milk  per  day  for  qach  acre  of  crop¬ 
land  and  pasture  used  in  feeding  the 
dairy  herd. 

Clyde  L.  Moore,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler  County,  first  and  only  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  cooperative,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  his  eighth  term.  Others 
named,  all  reelected,  are  J.  Paul 
Gruber,  Shippenville,  Clarion 
County,  vice-pres.;  J.  Lewis  Williams, 
Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  secy- 
treas.,  and  two  directors,  Clyde 
Houck,  Clymer,  Indiana  County,  and 
S.  E.  Baker,  Waterside,  Bedford 
County.  _ 

The  winners  of  the  annual  Gyger 
4-H  Club  awards  for  the  past  year 
are  Lois  Jean  Yerger,  (17),  Apollo, 
Armstrong  County,  and  Wilbur  L. 
Allio,  (19),  Newmansville,  Forest 
County.  Based  on  achievement,  these 
awards  are  open  to  any  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  4-H  Club  member. 

Both  recipents  this  year  have  im¬ 
pressive  records  in  club  work.  Miss 
Yerger,  high  school  junior,  makes 
ail  of  her  clothing,  sews  for  her 
family,  and  does  much  of  the  cook¬ 
ing.  She  is  editor  of  her  school 
paper,  tri-Hi-Y  president,  and  youth 
program  chairman  for  her  church 
and  for  Kittanning  Presbytery.  She 
says  club  work  has  taught  her  poise 
and  manners,  in  addition  to  her 
homemaking  skills,  and  that  “dollars 
wouldn’t  pay”  for  her  4-H  experi¬ 
ence. 

President  of  his  club  and  active 
also  in  church  and  the  Grange,  Allio 
is  rearing  dairy  calves  and  raising 
capons.  He  was  graduated  from  high 
school  a  year  ago  and  since  then  has 
been  a  dairy  improvement  associa¬ 
tion  tester  for  Forest  and  Venango 
Counties.  He  placed  fourth  in  tractor 
driving  at  the  1952  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  and  finished  third  in 


poultry  judging  at  1951  4-H  Club 
Week  at  the  College. 


Herbert  M.  Gans,  Point  Marion, 
Fayette  County,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Holstein  Association,  at  their 
recent  annual  meeting,  along  with 
the  other  officers,  Frank  H. 
McKinney,  Elizabeth,  Allegheny 
County,  vice-pres.;  and  J.  Clarence 
Paxton,  Washington,  Washington 
County,  secy-treas. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the 
association’s  annual  heifer  sale  May 
29  at  Greensburg,  and  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  4-H  Dairy  Club 
work. 

Owners  throughout  the  State 
should  take  voluntary  steps  to  con¬ 
sult  their  veterinarian  about  anti¬ 
rabies  vaccine  for  dogs,  and  keep 
their  pets  under  control  at  all  times. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


During  the  first  two  weeks  of  May 
we  had  a  lot  of  rain  and  corn  plant¬ 
ing  was  therefore  greatly  retarded. 
On  May  15  there  was  very  little  corn 
planted;  in  fact,  much  of  the  ground 
was  not  even  plowed.  A  few  very 
well  drained  fields  are  in  but  they 
are  the  exception.  Oats  are  up  and 
growing  nicely.  It  has  been  great 
weather  for  grass,  and  both  pastures 
and  meadows  look  fine.  There 
promises  to  be  a  good  hay  crop  if 
meadows  continue  to  do  as  well  as 
they  have  started  out. 

There  are  some  wonderful  fields  of 
clovers  but  right  now  they  are 
simply  yellow  in  spots  and  some  of 
them  pretty  much  all  over  with 
winter  cress  which,  I  believe,  is  the 
correct  name  of  the  yellow  pest  most 
people  call  mustard,  but  which  is 
smaller  and  much  more  numerous. 
This  is  the  worst  weed  we  have  had 
in  a  generation  and  it  is  so  hardy 
that  it  will  grow  most  anywhere. 
This  year  a  few  farmers  are  trying 
to  kill  it  by  spraying  old  meadows 
but  the  results  have  not  been  show¬ 
ing  up  as  yet.  New  clover  meadows 
cannot  be  sprayed,  it  is  said,  because 
it  will  kill  the  clovers,  but  certainly 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  troublesome  plant.  A 
few  farmers  have  tried  clipping  it 
with  a  mowing  machine  about  the 
first  of  May  as  it  gets  most  of  them 
and  keeps  the  great  majority  from 
going  to  seed  but,  unless  it  is  done 
at  just  the  right  time,  it  hurts  the 
clover  considerably. 

Prices  have  not  changed  much  for 
livestock  or  farm  produce  the  past 
month.  Egg  prices  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  up  after  May  1 
have  so  far  failed  to  make  any 
noticeable  advance,  though  feed  is 
just  as  high  or  even  up  a  little,  if 
any  change.  Actually,  egg  prices  are 
a  cent  or  two  lower  than  they  have 
been  any  time  since  the  drop  last 
Spring  or  late  Winter  and  during 
the  past  week  local  buyers  have  been 
paying  only  34  cents  for  eggs  which 
had  been  bringing  35  to  36  cents; 
not  much  difference  of  course,  and 
not  much  profit  either  way. 

Plummer  McCullough 


are  the  winners  of  this  year’s  Gyger  4-H  Club  awards  in  Pennsyl- 
ua  —Lois  Jean  Yerger,  (17),  of  Apollo,  Armstrong  County:  and  Wilbur 
L.  Allio,  (19),  of  Newmansville,  Forest  County. 


/ROAfJUfE  Weed  Sprayers 

make  all  your  crops  pay  off 


TWTILLIONS  of  acres  of  all  types  of 
crops  and  grassland  areas  are' 
sprayed  with  weed  killers  every  year — 
proof  that  weed  control  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  assuring  big¬ 
ger,  better  crops.  Farmers  everywhere 
are  finding  that  Iron  Age  gives  them  the 
dependable,  economical,  versatile  Weed 
Sprayer  they’re  looking  fori  Low-pres- 


IRON  AGE  All-Purpose  Sprayers 

Here’s  the  true  all-purpose  sprayer— ideal 
for  spraying  cattle,  fire  fighting,  disinfec¬ 
tant  work,  white  washing,  weed  control, 
insecticide  and  fungicide  applications. 
Iron  Age  makes  general  purpose  sprayers 
in  sizes  and  capacities  for  every  need. 

— - - - : - - - J 


sure  bronze  gear  pump  is  driven  from 
power  take-off.  Front  or  rear  mounted 
booms  are  available  for  most  popular 
tractors.  Aside  from  regular  weed  con¬ 
trol  work,  this  versatile  sprayer  can  be 
quickly  converted  for  low-pressure  row 
crop  work,  or  for  the  many  spraying 
jobs  in  and  around  the  barn,  such  as 
whitewashing,  disinfecting,  etc. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
3319  Duke  St., York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Pafo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


Division  of 
THE 

OLIVER  CORPORATION 


'YORK,  PA. 

POTATO  AN0  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WELDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


TLANT  AM  SFRAY  THE  fKOM  A6E  WAY 


RAIN  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT 

WITH  V  \  >  \' \v>  V,  II"  \  ' 


PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

i 


SWUVLVUlHI  Portable  Irrigation  eliminates  the 
expensive  labor  and  special  equipment  costs  of  ditches  and  fur¬ 
rows,  and  does  a  better  job.  Water  waste  is  stopped.  The  farmer 
has  exact  control  of  root  zone  moisture.  RESULT-MORE  PROFITS. 


Why  SHUR-RANE* 
irrigation  does 
a  better  jo b: 

•  Self-locking  latch  speeds 
coupling  and  uncoupling; 
saves  labor. 


YOU'LL  CUT  COSTS.  SAVE  LABOR 

Shur-Rane* *  Portable  Irrigation  makes  the  most  of 
every  drop  of  water -saves  time  and  labor.  Whether  it’s 
coupling  or  uncoupling,  lifting,  or  changing  lines— every 
part  is  built  for  unmatched  ease  and  handling  speed 
plus  unmatched  durability. 


•  Lip  guide  makes  pipe 
inserting  easy. 

•  No  unlocking  from  pressure 
surges  or  line  shocks. 

•  No  welding  or  punching 
needed;  coupler  c lamps  to 
pipe. 

•  Gaskets  leakproof  under 
pressure. 

•  High  grade,  corrosion- 
resistant  aluminum  alloys 
used  throughout. 


SEE  YOUR  Shur-Rane*  Dealer.  He’s  an  expert, 
backed  by  the  country’s  largest,  most  experienced  irri¬ 
gation  engineering  organization  to  solve  your  problems. 

*REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

J  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L 
I  P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California 

I  Please  send  free  Shur-Rane*  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
|  dealer. 

I  name _ _ _ 

j  STREET  _ _ _ _ 

I  CITY — _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


i 
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Now,  with  versatile  Du  Pont  "NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound,  you 
can  do  new  things  with  nitrogen  to  give  you  better  crop  growth  and 
vigor  .  .  .  better  yield  and  quality.  Get  these  results  with  less  work, 
less  equipment  .  .  .  add  "NuGreen”  to  your  pest-control  sprays  or 
irrigation  water. 

Now,  with  "NuGreen,”  the  growing  season  is  the  fertilizing  sea¬ 
son.  Now  you  can  get  quick  response,  and  feed  your  crops  exactly 
when  they  need  nitrogen! 


FOLIAGE  SPRAYS:  Several  years’  results  show  that  the  best  way  to 
feed  nitrogen  to  some  crops  is  through  the  leaves  by  using  "NuGreen” 
in  water  as  foliage  spray  or  by  including  "NuGreen”  in  pest-control 
sprays.  Apples,  for  example,  can  be  fed  all  the  nitrogen  they  need  by 
this  method.  With  vegetables,  the  evidence  indicates  it  almost  always 
pays  to  provide  part  of  the  nitrogen  they  need  by  adding  "NuGreen” 
to  four  or  more  regular  pest-control  sprays. 

Best  of  all,  this  foliage  feeding  gives  you  quick  and  accurate  control 
of  the  nitrogen  available  to  your  crop  all  season  long.  No  nitrogen  is 
wasted  by  lying  in  dry,  cold  or  water-clogged  soil  where  the  roots  can’t 
absorb  it.  And  you  avoid  leaching  loss  from  rains,  too.  With  crops  that 
use  leaf-feeding  best,  "NuGreen”  is  absorbed  and  goes  to  work  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 


Carrots  have  averaged  %  ton  more 
per  acre  of  quality  carrots  for  each 
30  pounds  of  "NuGreen"  applied  in 
foliage  sprays.  "NuGreen”  keeps  tops 
green  and  roots  growing  all  season. 


Tomatoes  have  a  longer  producing 
season,  make  bigger  crops,  because  the 
plants  stay  vigorous  longer  when  you 
spray  the  vines  frequently  with  "Nu¬ 
Green.” 


SPRINKLER  WATER:  Another  effective,  labor-saving  way  to  apply 
"NuGreen”  is  in  irrigation  water.  It  dissolves  readily  and  feeds  every 
root  the  water  reaches.  And  "NuGreen”  stays  in  the  root  zone  of  the  soil 
.  .  .  it  doesn’t  tend  to  leach  away.  What’s  more,  "NuGreen”  leaves  no 
harmful  residue  in  the  soil,  doesn’t  corrode  irrigation  or  spray  equipment. 

The  easy  way  to  add  "NuGreen”  to  a  sprinkler  system  is  from  a  tank 
or  barrel  at  the  suction  side  of  the  pump.  For  full  information,  ask  your 
fertilizer  dealer  for  a  booklet  on  how  to  use  "NuGreen”  in  irrigation  water. 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  USED 

“NuGreen/'  try  it  this 

SEASON — If  you  do  not  know 
where  to  get  "NuGreen,” 
write  Du  Pont  Nitrogen  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Poly  chemicals  Dept., 
Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Available  only  in  80-lb.  bags. 

“NuGreen”  contains  45%  nitrogen, 
all  from  urea.  It’s  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  dry  nitrogen  fertilizer  material 
. . .  fewer  bags  to  handle,  fewer  loads 
to  haul. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


NuGreen® 


FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 
BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


Concentration  of 

'NuGreen"  suggested 

for  Foliage  Sprays 

Crop 

Lbs. '‘NuGreen” 
per  100  gallons 

Carrots 

20 

Cabbage 

5 

Cauliflower 

5 

Celery 

5 

Cucumbers 

3  to  5 

Lettuce 

5 

Parsley 

20 

Peppers 

5 

Potatoes 

20 

Snap  beans 

5 

Sweet 

potatoes 

5  to  10 

Sweet  corn 

5 

Tomatoes 

4  to  5 

Strawberries 

5 

1952  Farm  Fairs 

in  New  York  State 

County 

Location 

Dates 

New  York  State  Fair . 

Aug.  30-Sept.  6 

Albany  County . 

.  Aug.  18-23 

Allegany  County . 

.Aug.  6-9 

Broome  County . 

July  29 -Aug.  2 

Cattaraugus  County . 

.  .  .Little  Valley.  . 

.Aug.  26-30 

Chautauqua  County . 

.Sept.  1-6 

Chemung  County . 

.  Aug.  10-16 

Chenango  County . 

.Aug.  5-8 

Afton  Driving  Park  &  Agr. 

Assn 

.  .  .  Afton . .  . 

Aug.  12-16 

Clinton  County . 

.  Aug.  11-16 

Columbia  County . 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Cortland  County . 

.Aug.  4-9 

Delaware  County . 

_ Walton . 

.  Aug.  19-23 

Dundee  Fair  Association.  . 

.Sept.  16-18 

Dutchess  County . 

.Aug.  26-30 

Erie  County . 

.Aug.  18-23 

Essex  County . 

.Aug.  27-30 

P’ranklin  County . 

.Aug.  18-23 

Genesee  County . 

.Aug.  5-9 

Jefferson  County . 

.Aug.  26-30 

Lewis  County . 

.Aug.  11-16 

Livingston  County . 

.Aug.  12-16 

Hemlock  Lake  Union  Agr. 

Society.  .Hemlock . 

.Aug.  27-30 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders  Assn.  . 

. .  .Avon . 

.Sept.  5-6 

Madison  County . 

.  Sept.  1-4 

Monroe  County . 

.Aug.  19-23 

Montgomery  County . 

.Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Nassau  County . 

.  Sept.  9-13 

Oneida  County . 

.July  29-Aug.  2 

Vernon  Agr.  Society . 

.  Aug.  20-24 

Ontario  County . 

.Aug.  5-9 

Orange  County . 

.Aug.  11-16 

Oswego  County . 

.Aug.  19-23 

Otsego  County . 

.  Aug.  26-30 

Rensselaer  County . 

.Sept.1-6 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

.Aug.  4-9 

Saratoga  County . 

.Aug.  26-29 

Schoharie  County . 

.Sept.  8-13 

Seneca  County . 

..Aug.  12-16 

Steuben  County . 

_ Bath . 

.  Sept.  1-6 

Tioga  County . 

.  July  20-27 

Tompkins  County . 

.  .  .  .Ithaca . 

.Aug.  19-23 

Union  Agr.  and  Hort.  Society.. 

.  Sept.  10-13 

Ulster  County . 

.  Aug.  20-21 

Washington  County . 

.Aug.  19-23 

Wayne  County . 

.Aug.  19-23 

Wyoming  County . 

. . . .  Pike . 

Aug.  25-28 

Yates  County . 

.Aug.  6-9 

Distillers  Feed  in  Animal  Diet 


America’s  supply  of  meat  and  milk 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  million  persons  annually. 
So  declared  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  of 
Cornell  University’s  School  of  Nu¬ 
trition  at  the  seventh  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Distillers  Feed  Research 
Council  held  recently  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  “Meat  consumption  per  capita 
was  17  pounds,  11  per  cent,  less  in 
1951  than  in  1947,  and  milk  con¬ 
sumption,  expressed  as  total  milk 
equivalent,  was  down  last  year  70 
pounds,  nine  per  cent,  from  the  post¬ 
war  high  in  1946.  Meat  prices  in  the 
butcher  shop  are  reflecting  not  only 
the  general  inflation  of  our  price 
level  and  the  high  purchasing  power 
of  consumers,  but  also  the  declining 
per  capita  supply,”  Dr.  DeGraff 
added. 

Feed  supplies,  he  said,  are  inade¬ 
quate  for  present  livestock  numbers. 
If  more  feed  is  not  produced  and  if 
there  is  not  a  greater  efficiency  in 
converting  feeds  to  food,  a  moder¬ 
ate  liquidation  of  livestock  numbers 
or  a  reduction  of  feeding  rates  may 
be  required.  He  called  upon  suppliers 
of  feed  products  and  processors 
of  feeds  to  bring  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  foods  from  every  ton 
of  feed  used.  This  “is  the  surest  way 
to  provide  a  better  diet,  at  ever  lower 
cost,  to  a  growing  population.” 

According  to  Charles  P.  Burr,  act¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Council,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  distillers  dried  feeds  by 
grain  distilleries  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  during  the  past  16  years. 

Distillers  dried  solubles  proved  to 
be  a  satisfactory  substitute  in  the 
rations  of  growing  pigs  for  meat 
scraps,  a  vitamin  B-12  aureomycin 
substitute,  or  condensed  redfish  solu¬ 
bles,  it  was  reported  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Barnhart  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  conducted  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  with  234  growing-fatten¬ 
ing  pigs.  “Corn  distllers  dried  grains 
with  solubles  and  corn  distillers 
dried  solubles  gave  somewhat  great¬ 


er  milk  production  than  corn  gluten 
feed”  when  fed  to  cows  as  sources 
of  protein  in  concentrate  mixtures, 
according  to  Dr.  J.  K.  Loosli  of 
Cornell  University  who  conducted 
feeding  experiments  on  Holsteins. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Garrigus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  told  the  Confer¬ 
ence  that  distillers  solubles  proved 
“fully  equal”  to  soybean  oilmeal  as 
the  sole  protein  supplement  for 
fattening  full-fed  steers.  Dr.  Garri¬ 
gus  conducted  168-day  tests  on  three 
lots  of  Hereford  steers. 

Distillers  dried  solubles  possess  a 
factor  —  possibly  an  as  yet  uni¬ 
dentified  vitamin — which  stimulates 
the  growth  of  chickens  fed  a  normal 
vegetable-protein  diet,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  R.  Couch  of  Texas  A.  and  M. 
College.  He  •  described  experiments 
conducted  on  4,700  New  Hampshire 
chicks  at  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Gonzales,  Texas. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Singsen  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  describing  feeding 
experiments  with  several  hundred 
chickens,  reported  that  corn  distillers 
dried  solubles  “can  support  excellent 
growth,  feathering  and  efficiency  of 
feed  utilization”  in  rations  for  young 
chickens  and  broilers. 

“With  the  estimated  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  ever  to  be  fed  in  this 
country  now  in  feedlots.in  1952,  the 
need  for  protein  supplements  in  this 
great  fattening  program  is  going  to 
drain  every  possible  resource,”  said 
Dr.  L.  C.  Aicher  of  Kansas  State 
College.  “The  distillers  feeds  that 
can  be  made  available  are  going  to 
be  in  immediate  demand  and  this  de¬ 
mand  will  increase  as  our  cattle 
population  and  fat  cattle  require¬ 
ments  increase,”  he  added.  Dr. 
Aicher  has  been  conducting  steer 
feeding'-  experiments  over  the  past 
two  years  at  the  Fort  Hays  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  Hays,  Kansas. 
He  found  that  both  sorghum  and 
corn  distillers  dried  grains  can  be 
used  as  nutritious  protein  supple- 
ments  in  fattening  beef  cattle. 
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Junior  Farmers 


Each  year  four  outstanding  4-H 
members  (two  girls  and  two  boys) 
are  chosen  to  represent  Maine  at 
the  National  4-H  Camp,  which  is 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  dele¬ 
gates  are  chosen  on  their  project 
work,  leadership,  participation  in 
both  club  and  other  activities,  such 
as  demonstrations,  plays,  and  sports, 
and  number  of  years  of  club  work. 
This  year’s  Maine  delegates  are  Elsie 
Colby,  Bucksport,  Hancock  County; 
Audrey  Knowlen,  East  Holden, 
Penobscot  County;  David  Luce, 
Farmington,  Franklin  County;  and, 
Robert  Prescott,  Sanford,  York 
County.  They  will  be  in  Washington 
June  18  to  25. 

Four-H  Clubs  throughout  Aroo¬ 
stook  will  soon  be  selling  mailbox 
signs  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
for  their  individual  clubs.  Not  only 
will  they  be  making  money,  but.  at 
the  same  time  the  entire  county  will 
have  a  neater  appearance. 

Perham,  Maine,  4-H’ers  started 
some  years  ago  merely  attending 
church  in  a  body,  but  when  the 
Pastor  invited  them  to  take  over  the 
entire  service,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewin 
accepted,  and  now  they  do  it  regu¬ 
larly  and  well. 

Two  new  4-H  Clubs  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Hancock  County  —  the 
Busy  Beavers  of  Deer  Isle  with  Mrs. 
Leatrice  Brown  as  leader,  and  the 
4-H  Eagles  of  Surry  with  Mrs. 
Aurelia  Hooper  as  leader. 

The  following  officers  have  re¬ 
cently  been  elected  to  serve  their 
4-H  Clubs  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.: 
Westmoreland — Paul  Cramer,  leader; 
pres.  Leon  Smith;  vice-pres.  Arlo 
Kitchen;  secy.,  Patty  Smith;  treas., 
Claire  Besig;  reporter,  Walter  Lau- 
ber.  Jolly  Cross  Roaders,  Vernon 
Center  —  Mrs.  Vere  Sialm,  leader; 
Mrs.  Clifford  Kitchen,  ass’t.  leader, 
Pauline  Peters,  junior  leader;  pres., 
Charles  Salm;  vice-pres.,  Marjorie 
Thieme;  secy.,  Elaine  Durant;  treas., 
Judy  Snider;  reporters,  Donald  Salm 
and  Clifford  Kitchen.  Four-H  Clov¬ 
ers,  Clinton  Grammar  School  — 
Dorothy  Baldauf,  leader;  pres.,  Dean 
Edwards;  vice-pres.,  Evelyn  Ed¬ 
wards;  secy.,  David  Wicks;  treas., 
Stanley  Pasciak;  and  reporter, 
Philip  Ferguson.  Busy  Bees  of 
Bridgewater  —  John  Oertle,  leader; 
pres.,  Ray  Carey;  vice-pres.,  George 
Catlin;  secy. -treas.,  Edith  Oertle; 
news  reporter,  Richard  Washburn. 

Mathilda  Konrath,  Mineola,  Nas¬ 
sau  County,  writes:  “I  started  flower 
arranging  as  a  project  in  our  club. 
Afterwards  I  got  so  interested  in  it 
that  I  took  it  up  as  a  hobby.  When 
the  Mineola  Fair  was.  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  entered  eight  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  Fair.  While  I  was  at 
the  4-H  tent  I  met  other-  girls  who 
wer  entering  projects  too.  The  second 
day  of  the  fair  I  demonstrated  wax¬ 
ing'  leaves,'  securing  a  pin  holder  and 
arranging  the  flowers.  After  the 
judging,  I  discovered  that  I  had  won 
a  ribbon  in  all  my  arrangements  and 
also  first  prize  in  demonstrating. 
Without  the  help  of  my  club  leader, 
Mrs.  Corkrey  and  the  special  in¬ 
structions  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Mirschel,  I  could  not  have  won  the 
ribbons.  My  4-H  projects  have 
helped  me  both  at  home  and  in  my 
social  life.” 

The  following  4-H  Club  officers 
have  been  elected  recently  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County:  Fabius  Goodfellows — 
pies.,  Donald  Connor;  vice-pres., 
Harvey  .  Skeele;  secy.,  Dona  Engst; 
treas.,  Donald  R.  Duba;  leader, 
Donald  W.  Duba.  Apulia  Valley  4- 
H’ers — pres.,  Raymond  Greene;  vice- 
Pres.,  Garrett  Hiller;  secy.,  Paul 
Garrett;  treas.,  Richard  Garrett; 
news  reporter,  Pete  Henderson; 
leader,  Robert  Butler.  Betty’s  Beav¬ 
ers  4-H  Club  —  pres.,  J  eanine 
Knowles;  vice-pres.,  Paula  Wheeler; 
secy.,  Shiela  Burt;  treas.,  Helen 
Alter;  news  reporter,  Nancy  Adsit; 
leader,  Mrs.  Fred  Wheeler;  junior 
leader,  Carlene  Knowles. 

At  the  22nd  annual  convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assn,  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Anthony  Sartori,  Jr.,  of ! 
Stockbridge  was  named  Star  Bay 
State  Farmer;  Malcolm  J.  Corse  of 
Shelburne  Falls  received  the  State 
dairy  farmer  award;  Charles  H. 
Macomber  of  Dartmouth,  State  farm 


rechanks  award:  and  Marvin  C. 
Peck  of  Shelburne  Falls,  farm  and 
home  electrification  award.  One 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  went  with 
each  of  these  awards.  Frederick 
Zuber  of  Dartmouth  was  named  the 
Massachusetts  candidate  for  the  All 
American  Farmer  degree  to  be 
awarded  later  by  the  National  FFA. 

In  the  public  speaking  contest, 
George  Johnson  of  -Barnstable  took 
first  place  with  '  the  subject 
“Chemurgy — Magic  Untapped.”  This 
carried  a  $100  scholarship  from  the 
FFA  and  $20  from  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Second, 
third,  and  fourth  respectively  were 
Richard  Silva  of  Peabody  with  the 
topic  “Teamwork  to  Save  the  Soil”; 
Frederick  Moriarty  of  Haverhill. 
“Education  Helps  the  Agriculturist”; 
and  Geary  Hinshaw  of  Agawam, 
“Beefsteak  Is  My  Business.” 

Officers  for  the  Massachusetts  FFA 
elected  Saturday  morning  included 
President  Frank  Croughwell  of  Essex 
County;  first  vice-pres.,  George 
Johnson  of  Barnstable;  second  vice- 
pres.,  Anthony  Sartori  Jr.;  third  vice- 
pres.,  Henry  Archambault  of  Essex 
County;  secy.,  Stuart  Wiles  of  Hud- 


The  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  will  soon  be  parading  their  prize  livestock  in 
the  tanbark  arenas  at  the  fairs  all  over  America.  This  smooth- finished,  785 
pound,  Angus  steer  calf,  which  won  second  prize  at  the  1951  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  is  held  by  owner  Maurice  W.  O’Connell  (-15),  Dalton,  Berkshire 

County,  Massachusetts. 

son;  treas.,  Richard  Kingsbury  of  field;  executive  committee  members, 
Shelburne  Falls;  reporter,  George  Charles  Palmer  of  Pittsfield,  Norman 
Berheimer  of  Bristol  County;  senti-  Eykel  of  Walpole,  and  Ralph 
nel,  Walter  Sampson  of  West  Spring-  D’Amato  of  Agawam. 


Which  Farmer 
Has  the  Most 
Telephone 
Service? 


NEW  ZEALAND  FARMER 


AUSTRALIAN  FARMER 


U.  S.  FARMER 


FRENCH  FARMER 


DANISH  FARMER 


SWEDISH  FARMER 


SWISS  FARMER 


Ihe  answer  is,  of  course,  the  American 
farmer.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  farmers 
here  in  the  United  States  have '  telephones 
than  in  any  other  country. 

In  the  last  six  years,  the  Bell  System  has 
added  about  1,850,000  telephones  in  rural 
areas.  To  accomplish  this,  we’ve  constructed 
thousands  of  miles  of  pole  line  and  installed 
an  immense  amount  of  other  equipment. 

We’ve  also  made  good  progress  in  improv¬ 
ing  service.  The  number  of  families  on  a  line 


is  being  reduced.  Nine  out  of  ten  customers 
hear  the  rings  of  fewer  parties  on  their  lines. 
Nine  out  of  ten  rural  customers  have  new- 
type  telephones. 

No  wonder  the  U.  S.  farmer  has  the  most 
telephone  service!  And  we  re  moving  stead¬ 
ily  ahead  —  to  give  him  even  more. 

0/  Jit.  ^ 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paDer  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  gooa 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Citizen  Protests 

Ordinarily  I  confine  my  writing  to  editors  to 
articles  that  may  bring  in  some  cash.  But  your 
editorial,  “Less  Than  One  Out  of  Two,”  in  the 
May  17  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  unjustified  criticism  of  your 
readers. 

We  are  interested  in  what  is  being  done  by 
the  government;  we  do  try  to  inform  politicians 
of  our  views.  But  politicians  don’t  even  pretend 
interest  in  what  we  think.  This  fact  was  driven 
home  mighty  hard  in  the  recent  New  York  State 
primary.  In  this  year  when  the  whole  future  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  at  stake,  we  had  a  vote 
similar  to  the  Russian  ballot  of  “Yes”  for  Stalin. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Eisenhower  and  the  Man  of  the  Kremlin, 
but  1  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  man  I 
apparently  “voted”  for  (the  newspapers  said 
Eisenhower  “won”  almost  all  of  the  New  York 
delegation)  is  a  Republican.  His  whole  career, 
in  which  we  must  admit  he  has  honestly  risen 
to  the  top,  has  been  under  Democrats. 

I  felt  it  was  imperative  to  vote  for  Taft,  but 
at  the  polling  place  1  was  shush-shushed  for 
wanting  to  know  how  I  could  express  -myself. 
They  treated  me  like  a  spoiled  child,  saying, 
“Yes,  it  is  a  shame  the  names  of  candidates  are 
not  on  the  ballot.”  And  I  was  not  the  only  one 
who  felt  he  had  left  his  work  in  a  critical  time 
to  goose-step  to  orders  from  Albany. 

We  are  not  “negligent  in  the  performance  of 
our  own  responsibility.”  But  as  farmers  we  find 
it  hard  to  find  the  time  to  go  through  motions 
that  produce  no  results.  We  are  used  to  plant¬ 
ing  seed  to  get  a  crop,  milking  a  cow  to  get 
milk,  painting  a  barn  to  protect  it  from  the  ele¬ 
ments.  When  we  express  ourselves  to  politicians, 
it  has  less  effect  than  beating  our  heads  on  a 
stone  wall.  The  pain  is  immediate  and  we  cease. 
We  try  to  “take  a  more  active  part  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government,”  but  we  are 
betrayed.  MRS.  m.  m.  w. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y1 

First,  to  keep  the  record  clear,  an  apology 
is  hereby  tendered  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.  for  not 
making  more  clear  our  ideas  on  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship. 

There  was  no  intent  to  chastise  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  or  anyone  else  who  in  good  conscience 
felt  he  was  living  up  to  his  obligations.  The 
difficulty  is  that  there  are  too  few  of  this  kind 
of  people,  and  for  those  there  can  be  only 
praise.  For  all  the  rest  —  and  they  are  by 
far  in  the  great  majority,  we  believe  that  the 
censure  expressed  in  our  recent  editorial  was 
timely  and  deserved. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  W.’s  letter  is  a  real  inspiration. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  pieces  of  writing 
that  has  crossed  our  desk  in  many  weeks.  If 
there  were  more  people  like  this  spunky 
lady,  politicians  would  not  be  so  lax  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Today’s  good 
citizen  is  much  like  a  pebble  in  a  gravel  bank. 
The  few  that  may  slide  down  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  operators  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
not  until  the  whole  bank  begins  to  slide  that 
those  below  find  themselves  forced  to  change 
their  tactics.  Therefore,  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.  and  the 
solid  type  of  citizen  she  represents  must  not 
cease  to  ‘'beat  their  heads  on  a  stone  wall.” 
It  is  not  that  she  has  been  betrayed  by 
politicians;  she  has  been  only  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  forgotten. 

On  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.’s  second  reservation  — 
about  the  sham  in  the  recent  primary  for 
delegates  to  the  presidential  nominating  con¬ 


vention,  we  are  in  100  per  cent  agreement. 
The  time  for  primary  reform  is  long  past  due, 
but  nothing  will  be  done  until  more  people 
like  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.  realize  how  they  are  being 
pushed  around  and  demand  a  change.  Here 
again,  it  is  the  people’s  responsibility.  If  they 
want  a  change,  they  can  have  it  —  but  they 
must  fight  for  it. 


Upy  Up9  —  Always  Up 

THE  only  possible  complaint  that  the  two 
largest  milk  companies  could  have  with 
respect  to  their  1951  operations  was  the  large 
increase  in  taxes;  otherwise,  new  highs  were 
reached  all  along  the  line. 

National  Dairy’s  net  profit,  before  taxes  and 
depreciation,  was  $94,268,355,  compared  with 
$90,874,756  in  1950  —  a  rise  of  3.6  per  cent; 
and  represented  a  nine  per  cent  return  on 
sales  of  $1,042,260,000,  a  new  all-time  high 
in  the  company’s  history.  Borden’s  profit,  also 
before  taxes  and  depreciation,  was  $57,891,901, 
compared  with  $54,859,351  in  1951  —  a  rise 
of  five  and  a  half  per  cent;  and  represented 
an  eight  per  cent  return  on  sales  of  $732,056,- 
671,  a  new  all-time  high  in  Borden’s  history 
likewise. 

The  net  profit  of  the  two  companies  for  the 
past  three  years,  after  taxes  ($49,222,000  for 
National  Dairy  and  $28,525,684  for  Borden) 
and  depreciation  ($19,047,000  for  National 
Dairy  and  $11,285,846  for  Borden)  is  as 
follows: 

National  Dairy  The  Borcien 

Products  Corp.  Company 


1951  .  $25,999,355  $18,080,371 

1950  .  $32,664,756  $20,147,073 

1949  .  $33,258,853  $21,890,479 


In  spite  of  increased  taxes,  salaries  to 
officers  and  directors  continue  to  soar  —  for 
National  Dairy,  $1,104,823  in  1951  and  $1,060,- 
997  in  1950,  compared  with  $999,971  in  1949; 
and  for  Borden,  $831,402  in  1951  and  $832,919 
in  1950,  compared  with  $801,220  in  1949. 

National  Dairy  also  boosted  its  dividend  to 
stockholders  —  $2.90  a  share,  10  cents  more 
than  in  1950.  Borden  kept  its  dividend  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  1950  —  $2.80  a  share. 

Both  these  companies  continue  to  emphasize 
the  advances  they  have  made,  and  are  still 
making,  in  the  utilization  of  manufacturing 
milk,  alone  and  in  combination  with  other 
products,  for  home  and  industrial  use.  National 
Dairy  stresses  its  research  -into,  and  increased 
sales  of,  plastics,  glues,  food  stabilizers,  salad 
dressings,  and  livestock  and  pet  feeds.  Borden 
boasts  of  its  larger  sales  of  coffee,  soybeans 
and  adhesives.  Both  companies,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  reported  greater  sales  and  higher 
profits  before  taxes  in  their  sales  of  ice  cream. 
Yet  producers’  returns  for  all  of  these  products 
remain  far  below  the  fair  value  of  the  milk 
used. 

In  its  most  recent  report  to  stockholders, 
National  Dairy  takes  special  pride  in  its 
pioneering  work  among  the  farm  youth  to 
encourage  them  to  take  up  careers  in  dairying. 
There  is  no  question  that  this,  of  itself,  is  a 
very  worthwhile  project,  but  most  dairymen 
will  agree  that,  coming  from  a  milk  dealer 
whose  primary  aim  is  to  pay  the  producer  as 
little  as  he  can  possibly  get  away  with,  it 
carries  with  it  a  suspicious  note  of  selfishness. 

The  best  guaranty  for  keeping  our  young 
folks  interested  in  agriculture  is  to  be  able 
to  assure  them  a  decent  reward  for  their  work 
and  accomplishments.  To  date,  the  milk  deal¬ 
ers  have  shown  themselves  very  reluctant  to 
commit  themselves  in  that  respect,  aside  from 
prizes  and  awards  which  by  no  means  consti¬ 
tute  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  a  full,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  permanent  life  on  the  farm. 


Gas  Preservative  for  Grass  Silage 

ANEW,  economical  method  of  treating  grass 
silage,  by  using  liquid  sulfur  dioxide  gas, 
has  been  tested  recently  at  several  experiment 
stations  and  on  various  farms  with  a  great  deal 
of  success.  It  is  expected  that  this  method 
will  result  in  higher  quality  milk  and  dairy 
products  during  the  winter  season  because  of 
the  increased  carotene  content  and  higher 
nutritive  value  of  such  silage.  In  addition,  it 
is  found  that  cattle  find  such  gas-treated 
grass  highly  palatable. 
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The  new  method  consists  of  treating  fresh- 
cut  ensiled  grass  with  liquid  sulfur  dioxide,  a 
chemical  hitherto  widely  used  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  refrigeration  and  food  preservative 
industries.  Other  commonly  used  preserva¬ 
tives  for  grass  silage  depend  upon  fermen¬ 
tation  to  stop  undesirable  bacteria]  action 
within  the  silage.  With  the  new  met1  od,  how¬ 
ever,  such  bacterial  action  is  more  quickly 
stopped  by  the  weak  acid  formed  when  sulfur 
dioxide  combines  with  the  moisture  in  the 
grass.  The  grass  thus  retains  more  of  its 
original  nutrients,  as  well  as  the  texture 
flavor  and  odor  of  the  fresh-cut  product! 
Tests  conducted  over  a  two-year  period  at 
several  universities,  State  colleges  and  farms 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  showed  that  when 
sulfur  dioxide  was  used  as  a  silage  preserva¬ 
tive,  there  was  no  fermentation.  Studies  made 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  on  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  various  preservatives  showed 
savings  of  up  to  $2.00  a  ton  for  silage  treated 
with  sulfur  dioxide. 

The  injection  of  this  sulfur  dioxide  gas  is 
not  at  all  difficult.  The  chemical  is  shot  into 
the  ensiled  crop,  as  the  silo  is  filled,  with  a 
special  copper  lance  at  each  two-foot  interval, 
until  the  entire  crop  is  saturated.  The  fresh- 
cut  grass  rapidly  absorbs  the  sulfur  dioxide 
and  is  thereby  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Only  about  five  or  six  pounds  are  re¬ 
quired  to  treat  a  ton  of  grass. 


Organic  and  Inorganic  Matter 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  and  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  article  in  your  May  3,  1952 
issue  on  “The  Value  of  Organic  Matter.”  I  am  a 
member  of  a  rural  group  who  have  been  giving 
this  matter  serious  consideration  and  attempting 
to  fertilize  entirely  with  organic  matter.  We  have 
used  everything  available,  from  grass  clippings 
and  kitchen  waste  to  seaweed  from  nearby  shores, 
in  addition  to  animal  manure,  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  However,  we  realize  our  plots  are  small 
and,  while  it  may  be  practicable  on  this  scale,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  apply  on  large  acreage. 

You  showed  excellent  judgment  in  publishing 
this  article  now  as  we  are  informed  that  some 
other  institutions  are  turning  their  research  de¬ 
partments  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  have  soil  conservation  as  nature  in¬ 
tended  and  she  will  restore  and  repay  us  in  full 
in  better  health  for  ourselves  and  the  coming 
generation.  l.  m. 

Massachusetts 

Constructive  thought  is  always  stimulated 
by  discussion.  The  recent  articles  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  on  organic  matter  and 
organic  gardening  have  been  of  interest  and 
great  value  in  clarifying  the  issues  in  this 
very  moot,  and  often  misunderstood,  subject. 
Its  presentation  by  such  authorities  as  Dr. 
Albrecht  of  the  Missouri  Station  and  Dr, 
McDaniels  of  Cornell  was  entirely  impartial 
and  has  shown  the  need  for  using  both  or¬ 
ganics  and  commercial  fertilizers  in  proper 
ratios  and  amounts. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  first,  the 
correct  use  of  organic  matter  is  both  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary,  and,  second,  the  proper 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  equally  es¬ 
sential  to  round  out  the  most  productive 
farming  program. 


Brevities 

A  good  way  to  clean  strainers  and  nozzles,  after 
using  them  for  weed  spraying,  is  to  soak  them 
in  pure  apple  vinegar  for  12  hours. 

“O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchable  are 
His  judgments,  and  His‘ ways  past  finding  out!”— 
Romans  11:13. 

Nitrogen  makes  the  grass  grow  (p.  386),  and 
so  does  water.  This  year  we  will  surely  have 
plenty  of  pasture  and  hay,  but  there’s  been  so 
much  rain  to  date  that  everything  else  wifi  be 
much  later,  and  perhaps  shorter,  than  average. 

Sweet  Sudan  grass  is  preferable  to  other  va¬ 
rieties.  A  good  stand  of  one  acre  will  carry  two 
high  producing  cows.  To  avoid  prussic  acid 
poisoning,  do  not  pasture  Sudan  grass  until  it  is 
at  least  18  inches  high,  and  never  graze  it  close. 

Farm  fires  annually  result  in  a  loss  of  life 
about  3,500  persons  and  many  more  injuries;  last 
year’s  property  loss  was  over  $100  million.  One 
of  the  principal  sources  of  farm  fires  is  having 
too  much  moisture  in  the  hay  when  it  is  mowed 
away  in  the  barn.  Lightning  rods  and  cables, 
properly  installed  and  maintained,  also  prevent 
many  fires. 
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Full-power  for  deep  plowing  with  easily-connected,  2- 
furrow  1 4-inch  plow,  working  as  deep  as  8  inches. 


Full-power  for  7-foot  tandem  harrow.  Correct  power- 
weight  balance  and  big-diameter  tires  give  positive  traction. 


Plenty  of  steady  power-take-off  power  for  the  McCor¬ 
mick  No.  45  baler — or  No.  1-PR  one-row  corn  picker. 


Try  fhe  Super  C  onid  save  am  ANY  of  these  jobs! 


I  |  Plow  8  to  10  acres  in  a  day  with  2 -furrow 
moldboard  or  disk  plow. 

_ |  Middlebust  or  list  35  acres. 

_ |  Double-disk  up  to  28  acres. 

Harrow-plow  up  to  20  acres. 

|  Plaint  up  to  35  acres  with  2-row  front- 
mounted  planter  or  60  acres  with  4-row 
trailing  planter. 

~i|  Cultivate  up  to  35  acres. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Mow  or  rake  35  acres. 

Cross-block  30  to  35  acres  of  cotton* 

Bole  up  to  20  acres  with  McCormick  pow» 
er  take-off-driven  pickup  baler. 

Harvest  up  to  20  acres  with  engine-driven 
harvester-thresher. 

Lift  and  windrow  beans,  dig  and  shake 
peanuts,  lift  beets,  load  manure,  pump  of 
irrigate  with  tractor-mounted  pump;  dig 
post  holes,  pull  heavily  loaded  wagons,  and 
do  all  other  2-plow,  2-row  work. 


You  took  ahead  to  cultivate  CLEAN  with  front-  cotton,  vegetables,  and  other  crops  in  28  to  60 

mounted  cultivator.  You  can  cultivate  corn,  beans,  inch  rows.  Notice  the  clear  view  of  the  row. 


Pull-power  for  fast  harvesting  of  grain,  soybeans,  and 
any  other  threshable  crop  with  engine-driven  McCormick 
No.  64  harvester-thresher.  You’ll  like  the  ease  of  Super-C 
Steering  and  the  positive-acting  double-disc  brakes. 


Mow  easier  with  Farmall  Touch-ControL  A 

nudge  on  a  lever  gives  you  full  control  of  cutter- 
bar.  Hydraulic  Remote-Control  is  available  for 
trailing  implements. 


Super  C  poys  for  its  keep  the  year  “round  1 
Use  it  with  loader,  post-hole  digger,  mounted 
pump  or  sprayer,  grader  blade  and  other  wotk- 
saving  “chore”  equipment. 


it’s  easy  to  own  a  Super  C!  Ask  your 

IH  dealer  about  it— you  can  buy  on  the  Income 
Purchase  Plan.  Start  NOW  to  let  the  Super  C  and 
matched  McCormick  equipment  pay  for  themselves 
in  use. 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick 
Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Trac¬ 
tors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


[  Send  coupon  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION!!1 

International  Harvester  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RMT.  Chicago  80,  III. 

Yes!  I’d  like  to  see  why  the  Super  C  will  give  me  more  pull-power,  easier  handling, 
a  more  comfortable  ride  and  greater  fuel  economy!  Please  arrange  a  free 

Super  C  demonstration  on  my  farm  with . . 

(name  of  implement) 

I'd  like  to  have  this  demonstration  on  or  about. . . . . . 


(Please  allow  two  weeks)  (date) 

NAME . 

POST  OFFICE . STATE . 

MY  IH  DEALER  IS . 
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Mr.  Arnold  Whitehall- 
WhiteWair  Hereford  Farm 
Route  Terra  Alta.  W.  Vo. 

“MY  BEEF  AND 

DAIRY  CATTLE 
THRIVE  ON 
BLUSALT” 


"Sterling  Trace-Mineral  Blusalt  has 
improved  the  health  of  my  stock 
•  .  •  increased  milk  yield." 


Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus  — 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  longer  life, better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


*>  5 


TRACE  MINERAL 

BLUSALT  * 

“ntRMAnoiwL  s«t  caiHCJsuR.wtw*.  /{ 

— -too- 


Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

1 00-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


I* 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

O  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 
□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

Name _ 


RFC  or  Street, 
Town _ 


State 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 
‘  WEED  KUTTEIt”  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  In  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions— controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “  Weed 
Rutter”  feature  eliminates  shorts  on  fence! 

9  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-line  and  Battery 
^^nperated  units.  Save  money,  work  apd  time 
^Six  models  to  choose  from  .  .  .  order  today! 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  CO 

4!9  NORTH  HANOVER,  CARLISLE.  PENNA. 


■  PRESERVE  YOUR  GLASS  SILAGE  .  .  .  with  I 

SWEET  MOLASS  I 

J  Add  Palatability  and  Additional  Nutrients  to  I 
I  your  Silage.  Dealers  and  Salesmen  write  for  I 
|  protected  territory. 

1  SvVEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

|  DEPT.  1950,  WILLI AMSTOWN,  N.  Y.  • 


Good  Cows  Start  as  Good  Calves 

ways  and  means  to  insure  sufficient 
and  liealthy  herd  replacements 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


To  one  who  is  inexperienced  in 
breeding  and  raising  dairy  cattle, 
it  might  seem  easy  to  raise  enough 
good  heifer  calves  to  meet  the  re¬ 
placement  needs  of  a  20  to  30  cow 
herd.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  generally 
realized  that  on  the  average  about 
one-fourth  of  the  milking  females 
leaves  the  herd  each  year,  from  one 
cause  or  another.  This  fact  is  attested 
by  the  records  of  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Associations.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  DHIA 
dairy  cows  are  usually  somewhat 
superior  as  individuals  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  are  better  cared  for  than 
the  average  dairy  cows,  exclusive  of 
registered  herds.  Consequently,  it  is 


refitting  good  types  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  to  their  offspring. 

A  dairy  farmer  who  is  milking 
from  20  to  30  head  of  cows  can 
seldom  afford  to  pay  the  necessary 
price  to  obtain  a  really  good  bull. 
It  is  primarily  for  this  reason  that 
artificial  breeding  has  advanced  with 
such  phenomenal  growth.  The  service 
cost  of  artificial  breeding  is  usually 
less  than  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
bull.  The  technical  service  now 
available  has  been  improved  so  that 
the  trained  inseminator  is  usually 
able  to  detect  any  physiologic  and 
pathologic  diseases  of  the  gential 
organs.  It  then  becomes  possible  to 
treat  these  affected  females  and,  if 
they  cannot  be  brought  back  to 


On  warm  sunny  days  it  is  desirable  to  allow  the  calves  outdoors  on  grass 
or  in  a  dry  lot,  as  the  sunlight  and  exercise  are  both  beneficial  for  them. 
These  nicely  grown,  healthy  Holstein  calves  are  doing  well  on  the  180  acre 
dairy  farm  of  Charles  Bisennius,  Schnecksville,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


probable  that  the  average  replace¬ 
ment  needs  for  all  dairy  herds  is 
even  more  than  25  per  cent. 

liaising  for  Replacements 

These  large  annual  losses  from  the 
milking  string  are  caused  by  several 
factors  —  disease,  accidents,  shy 
breeding,  old  age  and  low  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  In  greater  or  less  degree, 
some  or  most  of  these  troubles  are 
constantly  present  in  all  dairy  herds. 
The  extent  to  which  they  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  combatted  and  controlled 
usually  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  in  dairy 
farming.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
relatively  high  replacement  require¬ 
ment  is  not  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle. 

To  analyze  the  possibilities,  this 
means  that  on  the  average  at  least 
five  to  six  well  grown,  suitable 
heifer  calves  will  be  needed  every 
year  as  replacements  in  a  20-cow 
herd.  As  mentioned,  this  might  not 
seem  too  difficult  but,  as  every  dairy 
farmer  knows,  it  is  easy  to  get  del¬ 
uged  with  bull  calves.  Even  assum¬ 
ing  that  all  of  the  breeding  females 
settle  safely  and  regularly  in  calf, 
which  is  practically  unheard  of,  the 
dairyman  is  indeed  lucky  if  he  gets 
his  theoretical  normal  birth  sex 
ratio  of  one-half  heifer  calves.  In 
other  words,  it  is  his  good  fortune 
if  in  the  herd  there  are  seven  or 
eight  good  heifer  calves  born  and 
raised  each  year. 

When  and  if  the  normal  average 
sex  ratio  of  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  bull  and  heifer  calves  is 
regularly  attained  then  comes  the 
management  problem  of  properly 
growing  the  heifer  calves  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  healthy  until  they  are 
ready  to  freshen.  Some  selective 
culling  should  be  done  but,  what 
with  the  birth  sex  ratio  not  always 
resulting  in  enough  heifer  calves, 
plus  the  ever-present  disease  and 
accident  hazards,  it  does  not  leave 
much  opportunity  for  sufficient  close 
culling  of  the  young  stock. 

Breeding  Better  Calves 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  breed  the  cows  only  to 
superior  sires,  capable  of  trans¬ 


health  without  too  much  expense,  to 
eliminate  them  from  the  herd.  As  a 
result,  better  calves  can  be  produced 
and  with  greater  regularity. 

Big  Cows  Are  Best 

The  individuals  within  any  breed 
will  vary  considerably  in  size,  due  to 
some  extent  to  inherited  factors,  but 
more  commonly  undersized  animals 
are  the  result  of  inadequate  and  im¬ 
proper  feeding.  A  study  of  DHIA 
milk  records  of  several  thousand 
Holstein  cows  in  relation  to  body- 
weight  and  size  shows  that,  for  cows 
of  1,000  pounds  liveweight  and 
under,  their  average  305-day  milk 
production  was  7,729  pounds.  With 
cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,300 
pounds,  there  was  an  approximate 
increase  of  12  per  cent  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction;  while,  for  cows  weighing 
1,400  pounds  and  heavier  there  was 
an  increase  of  more  than  43  per  cent 
over  the  lighter  weight  females. 
More  important  still,  this  increase  in 
milk  was  attained  at  a  considerable 
reduction  in  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  produced. 

The  practical  value  of  these 
records  is  that  mature  cows  which 
attain  desirable  size  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  breeds,  must  necessarily,  be  well 
fed  from  the  time  they  are  born. 
Weight  alone  is  not  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  involved;  rather,  body- 
weight  must  be  combined  with  a 
sturdy  form,  deep  middle,  large 
paunch,  and  strong  bone  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  easily  possible  to  get 
heifer  calves  too  fat  and  they  may 
then  develop  a  fat  udder,  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  never  milk  as  they 
should. 

Aureomycin  for  Calves 

Farmers  report  that  they  are  ob¬ 
taining  excellent  results  with  calves 
which  are  fed  calf  meals  that  have 
been  properly  fortified  with  the  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin.  In  numerous  tests 
at  several  of  the  State  stations  it  has 
been  found  that  aureomycin  when 
correctly  used  has  resulted  in  im¬ 
proved  health  and  growth  rate  of 
dairy  calves.  In  recent  tests  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Knodt  found  that  aureomycin  in  the 
feed  brought  about  increased  growth 
(Continued  on  Page  408) 


MORE  VALUE  —  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  .  ACID  RESISTANT  .  STORM-TIGMf 

In  hurricane  weather  .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that!  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE 
MORE  CONVENIENCE.  MORE  SAFETY - 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman's  Choice 
for  more  than  45  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


BOX  C-50,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA, 


“In  40  years  of  farming.  I’ve  always 
used  Absox-bine  for  my  horses.  I’va 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
‘'cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  ox' 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AiSORilNE 


Sell  lumber  at  today's  high  prices. 
Turn  woodland  into  profit  Make 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMERICAN 
POiM  MIU  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  eyery  respect,  yet  is  easily 
moved  and  set  up  in  1  day.  Sate, 
accurate,  last,  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sixes  available. 


A 


MERICAN  SAW  Mill 


MACHINERY  CO. 


AMERICAN 

PORTA-MilL 

Ldw-Pnced,  Rugged* 
Fully  Guaranteed! 


220  Main  S». 
Ha<k*»t«town,N.J.  5^ 
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SWINE  _ 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

i  PXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
i.  dd  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
6-7  what  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
Shu'S«TFR  &  YORKSHIRE  -  BERKSHIRE  & 
CHESTER  &  o.  I.  C.  CROSSED. 

eniPSALE  •  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH 

.1,,  niri  pigs  —  both  sex.  Best  Breeding 
Eight  *eekthc,  Midwest.  Inoculated.  Twenty-Five 
stock  in  b  our  farm.  Send  for  literature. 

DOl|jarS  wTlSON',  SMITHS  FERRY,  PENNA. 

— — : - _  P  I  G  S  FOR  SALE  - 

-—TT7J7RE  and  CHESTER  WHITE.  BERKSHIRE 
Y0R  r  u  f^TE  R  ’  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
and  c n  to  -  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 

wcekS  i.  rati  no  SCANNELL  FARM, 

Fd?.  j.  .  "ctocft  WOBURN,  MASS. 


nnccFI  I .  STREET.  _ 

LffRTF  O  R  D  HOGS 

largest  he™  oTHE  east,  circular. 
r,, _ egna  DUNLEER  RD-.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


t  ITO^K  SHIR  E  S  - 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

Jo  c  a  s  n  N  F  H  A  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y 

viiRKSHIRt  HOGS  -  Hegistered,  pure  Died.  Breed 

,Y0  ip-dine  A  R  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
l'!«  lf  1  .mediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell 

f'J  HE  B  RT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 
FARM  B  I  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 

WALTER  LUX  »  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

rhester  Whites,  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  feed- 
fno  Dios  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea.;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
ill  ea  'Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
V.L  mnoculation  $1.00  extra  for  each  if  wanted. 
TTpy; — Sp'otTeD  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Cholera 
me  Pairs  Trios,  Not  Akin.  Our  33rd  Year. 
G  CL  Y  D  E  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN.  VA. 

-L—- - „-ni/ruinCC  I  5  SOWS,  I  SERVICE 

REG.  BERKSHIRES  |  boar  unrelated 

Excellent  Breeding.  Priced  To  Sell  For  The  Lot. 
P  R  FUSS.  R.  D.  2,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

FTg  CIRCULAR  FREE"  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAR.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  ^Gilts,  aTl  ages.  Registered 
nr  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS:  November  Pigs,  Boars  or 

Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 
pniAND  CHINA  —  40  Bred  (Tilts  &  Service  Boars. 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN.  R.  D.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 

laEGTlLAMPSinRElifO^ 

Comprest  Breeding.  10  Weeks  Old  $25.  I  Service 
Boar,  year  old  $125.  4  Brood  Gilts  $100.  Several 
Yorkshire  Gilts  not  related  $65.  All  pigs  vaccinated. 
Ship  C.O.D.  SILVER  SPUR  FARM.  CAIRO.  N.  Y. 
GUINEA  PIGS;  Young  Breeding  Stock.  Trios  $5.00 
CARL  EGG  E, _ MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 

Registered  or  Unregistered. 

MILTON.  DELAWARE 


TAMWORTH  PIGS 

TAMWORTH  FARM. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BEST  in  EVERY  WEIGH 

Under  average  farming 
conditions,  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  In  world  —  also 
highest  reeords'on  twiee-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr.  ;3  yrs.,  $5.00.  O 
AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE..  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  May  23, 
1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  was  steady  to 
strong.  Demand  was  active.  Supplies 
decreased  with  381  for  sale. 

Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter — 
Good  grade  $29-30.70;  Medium  $23- 
28.50;  Common  $24-26.  Dairy  type 
cows  for  slaughter — Good  $24-26.85; 
Medium  $23-25;  Cutters — $20-23.50; 
Heavy  Canners  $19.80-22.20;  Light 
Canners  $17-19.50:  Shellies  $16.50 
and  down.  Dairy  type  hulls  for 
slaughter  —  Good  grade  $26-27.90; 
Medium  $24.50-26.75;  Common 
$21.50-24.50. 

The  calf  market  was  generally 
steady  to  strong.  Demand  remained 
active.  Supplies  decreased  with  842 
for  sale.  Prices  per  head:  Extra  large 
choice  —  $119-129:  Choice  vealers 
$85-110;  Good  vealers  $80-95; 
Medium  $60-80';  Common  and 
Culls  $50-60;  Bobs  ovfir  85  lbs.,  $26- 
45,  top  $48;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $21-28; 
Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $19.50  down. 

The  hog  market  this  week  was 
firm,  demand  fairly  active:  supplies 
increased.  Prices  per  cwt:  Choice 
$19.50-22.20;  Heavy  Weights  $16.80- 
18.20;  Heavy  Sows  $12.50-14.20; 
Medium  and  Light  Sows  $17-20.50; 
Heavy  Boars  $11.90-12.10;  Shoats 
$18-24.50  each;  small  pigs  $4.50-14 
each. 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  April 
1952  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.25  $.1117 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  5.05  .1074 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  .  .  4.69  .0997 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.63  .0985 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.43  .0942 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.38  .0931 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.29  .0912 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.  .  .  .  4.255  .0905 
Bovina  Center  Co-op.  .  .  .  4.255  .0905 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.245  .0903 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.  .  .  .  4.23  .09 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.23  .09 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.23  .09 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.23  .09 

Cohocton  Creameries  .  . .  .4.23  .09 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.23  .09 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.23  .09 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.23  .09 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 4.23  .09 

Dairymen’s  League  .  4.12  .0877 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 


entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Admin  strators’  prices  are: 
New  York.  $4.23;  Buffalo,  $4.48;  Rochester, 
$4.66. 
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Most  Profitable  Co ws^HI HrAXI 

Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrsh  ire  Breeders’ Association 

96  Center  St,  8randon,  Vt 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  BRED  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 
For  Sale:  U REG.  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES,  two 
months  old,  $350.  Crated,  cash  or  monthly  payments. 
HARRY  VAIL, _ WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE  —  JERSEY  BULL  - 

READY  FOR  LIGHT  SERVICE.  MEDAL  OF 
MERIT,  TON  OF  GOLD  DAM.  EXCELLENT  7 
STAR  SIRE.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 
WHITEHALL  FARMS,  PITTSTOWN,  N. _ J. 

GOATS 


profit  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-2;.  MO 


FRESH  TOGGENBURG  DOE,  5-quart  milker,  $60. 
R-  CONKLIN.  R,  D,  3,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 

CHINCHILLAS 


• - VISIT  THE  - 

,  ALL-STAR  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 

107  Chester  St„  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y.  Dickens  2-6177 

RABBITS 


Pjem.  Giants:  6  wks.  price  $2- about  2%  lbs.  Order  in 
advance.  Money  back  guar.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

A~PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle. 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer .  5.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit. 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals.  E.  J  Perry . 4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
Our  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Business 
Next  Term  December  1,  1952 

ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneerino 
BOX  131  -R 

Thompsonvi  lie.  Connecticut 


=  COME  TO  SUPER  DUPFR  E ARLVILLE  SALE  = 

5  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY  —  JUNE  10  and  II 

S  U5  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO..  NEW  YORK  — 

5  ®uPer  All-Select  Cattle  of  60  head  from  45  herds  of  six  Slates  sell  TUESDAY,  JUNE  10  starting  at  “ 

^  11:00  A.  M.  DST.  An  array  of  the  breed's  finest  in  high  record  cows  up  to  960  lb.  fat.  High  bred  “ 

~  heifers  and  six  Bulls  from  dams  up  to  over  1,000  lb.  fat  ~ 

—  278th  EARLVILLE  SALE  —  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  II  —  100  HEAD 

2  “0  Females  —  many  fresh  or  close  and  due  in  early  Fall.  20  Bulls,  nearly  all  of  service  age  from  ” 

»  earns  up  to  over  800  lb.  fat.  All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated.  ™ 

2  ??nY  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State.  PLAN  TO  ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS.  REMEMBER  —  THESE  “ 
~  tARLVILLE  SALES  ARE  THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  SALES  IN  — 
2  „  AMERICA.  Write  For  More  Information.  — 

—  «■  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK  2 


New  Jersey  Sheep  Breeders  Association 


FIFTH  ^LINTISI  XT^LX,. 

SHOW  «*. 


SALE 


Tncising  Pavilion 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  •  NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  July  12,  1952 


SHOW  9:00  a.  m. 


SALE  1 1:30  a.  m, 


For  Information  Write:  — 

George  Vander  Noot  •  Secretary 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


RAMS 


-  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  RAMS  - 

TWENTY  YEARLING  PUREBRED  RAMS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


-  CHEVIOT  FLOCK  FOR  SALE  - 

RAM,  FIVE  LAMBS  and  115  EWES  $500 
LANGNERLANE  FARM, 

CANNANDALE,  CONN.  George  P.  Walden,  Supt. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES.  Rams,  Ewes,  Lambs. 
Bullett  breeding.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS. 

R.  D.  I, _ B  A  REV  I  L  LE, PENNA. 

DOGS 


priced 


U REBRED  COCJvEK  I’t  PS  AND  DOGS 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

V.  S,  KENYON  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


A.K.C.  REGISTERED  IRISH  SETTERS  &  COCKER 
SPANIELS.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNEL, 
NOXON  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


COON-HOUND  PUPS  —  Blue-Tick,  Red-Tick  Cross 
Parents  open  Trailers  Proven  Tree  Dogs. 
BENSON  OSHIER,  WADDINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Collie  Pups.  Championship  breeding.  Beautiful. 
Intelligent.  $35.,  $30.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Ped.'  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


AIREDALES — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND  PUPPIES.  Reasonable. 
JOHN  SMIGEL, _ PRESTON  HOLLOW.  N.  Y. 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  C.  REG7STTbERNARD  PUPS—  Four  Months 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
PED.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  — 8  Weeks  Old.  Price 
$12  ea.  A.  VAN  DYKE.  UNADILLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 
REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  From  Working 
Parents.  JULIA  ST  R  ITT  M  ATT  E  R,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 
Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAFRY  FARM.  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


Ifatuhxtlly.., . 


Tops  In  Production  Registry  —  Low 
Feed  Cost.  For  further  informationT 
write  to:  THE  AMERICAN  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  REG.  ASS’ N.  P.  O.  BOX  678, 
LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA,  DEPT.  33 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

CATTLE 

SHOW 

Daughters  of  NY  ABC  Sires 
$4400.00  in  Premiums 

At  the  12th 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

of 

NYABC 

Ithaca  •  August  2 

Rules  and  entry  blanks 
from  your  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  or  write  today  to: 

NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

INCORPORATED 

BOX  528 -B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Bach  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Pine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


Registered  Polled  Herefords 

YEARLING  BULLS  ready  for  service.  OPEN 
HEIFERS.  Bred  two  year  olds,  three  year  old 
HEIFERS  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most  of 
these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  GEORGE 
R-  COUGHLAN.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


CHOICE  HEREFORD  STEERS  4  to  500  pounds, 
always  on  hand.  YUNKER  FARMS, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  (Blairstown  Area)  I 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BULLS  and  HEIFERS  —  Open  and  Bred 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Stanley  6I-Y-2I 


3  REGISTERED  A B E R D  E EN  -  A N  G US  BULLS 
Sired  by  Burgess  50”  of  Manor.  Ready  for  Service. 
E.  WINKLER,  AMHERST,  MASS.  Phone:  98-M 


CRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  ears 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


-  HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  STEERS  - 

And  HEIFERS  weighing  from  300  to  500  lbs.  the 
real  kind  for  pasture.  Ail  cattle  are  innoculated  ready 
to  make  good  gains.  PHONE:  2295  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
After  7:00  P.  M.  E.  M.  RINEHART 


-  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  FOR  SALE  - 

Three  Yearling  Bulls  Registered  Stock  Sired  By 
Bandolier  of  White  Gate  32"  No.  910963. 
BRAE  MEAD  FARM,  SCHOOLEY’S  MT.,  N.  J. 
Phone:  Hackettstown  726 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  •  REG.  HEREFORDS 

Two  polled,  three  horned  heifers,  year  old  now. 
!  Best  breeding,  fine  condition,  vaccinated,  from  clean 
!  herd.  Priced  at  $400  each.  See  them  at  Elm  Place. 
L.  D.  COWDEN,  FREDON1A.  NEW  YORK 


*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
IS  YEARLING  BULLS  15  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  *  STOCK 

Mt  tAome  of  E&axerJt  dUbiilutoh,  contact 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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MtlVf Cut  preparation  time  in  half... 
protect  foods  far  better  with  these 
CROWN  Food  Preserving  Aids! 


June  7.  1952 


I 
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Photo:  Heirloom  Stanton  Hall  Silver 

Bridal  shower  tables  this  year  feature  pastel  tablecloths  to  set  off  the  ; flat- 
ware  silver  and  lovely  china  pieces.  Decorations  of  tulip-shaped  paper  cups 
and  the  bride  bells  topped  with  flowers  add  to  this  attractive  table  setting. 


The  Twins  at  Our  Place 

* 

When  twins  were  born  at  our 
place  about  two  months  ago,  everyone 
was  interested  to  watch  the  babies 
grow.  Identical,  you  ask,  they  were? 
Why  not  a  bit  like  that;  one  was 
long  and  rather  thin,  the  other  short 
and  fat.  One  was  fair  and  white  as 
milk,  the  other’s  eyes  looked  black; 
one  had  thick  and  curly  hair,  the 
other  quite  a  lack. 

To  name  the  first  was  easy,  nor 
was  it  hard  to  say;  she  was  so  light 
and  lovely  that  Mother  called  her 
Day.  Then  Father  said;  “If  one  is 
Day,  because  she’s  fair  and  bright, 


I  think  ’twould  be  appropriate  to  call 
the  other  Night!” 

When  Aunt  Melinda  heard  the 
news  about  this  great  affair,  she 
packed  her  clothes  in  haste  and  came 
to  see  the  darling  pair.  She  met  my 
Daddy  in  a  rage:  “Have  you  no 
shame,”  said  she,  “to  give  these 
babes  such  awful  names?  Where  can 
your  senses  be?” 

My  father  took  her  by  the  hand. 
“Calm  yourself,  my  dear;  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  names  like 
these;  you  needn’t  have  a  fear.”  He 
led  her  to  their  “cradle”  —  there, 
cuddled  in  the  straw,  all  snug  be" 
side  their  mama,  two  little  lambs 
she  saw!  Grace  Aitkens 


1  June  Here  Again  for  Brides 


Buy  Some  at  Your  Favorite  Store  Today! 


CROWN  CORK  SPECIALTY  CORP. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 

St.  Louis  15,  Missouri 


V  have  a  good 
proposition  for  men 
or  women  who  would 
like  to  make  an 
extra  $125.00  a 
month  for  spare  time 


Look  Slimmer— Feel  Trimmer 


Medically  approved,  scientifically  designed  to  relieve 
fatigue  and  backache.  Gives  you  that  new  and  trimmer 
|  look.  Many  thousands  of  satisfied  women  everywhere. 
!  All  Sizes — Odd  or  Even — 26  to  42  in  three  proportioned 
lengths—  3  4"— 16"— 18".  Fine  cotton  coutil,  tea  rose. 
I - , 


In  Nylon, 
tea  rose  $6.98 


it 


POSTURE  BELT 


METRO  CO.,  1265  Broadway, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Dept.RN) 

Please  send  the  following  ''Comfort''  Posture 
Belts  :  Cotton  Coutil  $4.93  0  Nylon  $6.98  C 


SIZE  |  LENGTH 

WA35T 

HIPS 

1 

1 . . 

Name _ 

Address- 
City- 


State 


I  • 

I  • 


I  • 
I  • 


I 


SLENDERIZES 
RELIEVES  BACKSTRAIN 
SUPPORTS  ABDOMEN 
CORRECTS  POSTURE 
LAUNDERS 
EASILY 

10-DAY  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE 


♦  Postpaid  if  tash  with  order.  Postage  charges  extra  if  C.O.D.I 


I  won’t  make  any  fancy  promises  of  $50.00  a  day.  I’m  not 
after  your  money.  What  i  can  do  is  show  you  a  simple  plan 
by  which  you  can  pick  up  extra  money  every  week  to  help 
make  up  for  higher  taxes  and  higher  living  costs. 


by  Frank  W.  Strong 


“How  lovely  the  table  looks!” 

This  seasorfis  special  bridal  shower 

setting  features  pastel  linen  cloth  to 

highlight  the  silverware  and  china. 
Shown  in  the  photograph  is  the 

Stanton  Hall  pattern  of  Heirloom’s 
flat  silver  placed  on  a  pale  green 
linen  luncheon  cloth;  the  Franciscan 
china  is  banded  in  a  floral  pattern  of 
pink  and  green  roses. 

To  accent  the  green  and  white 
color  scheme  is  a  centerpiece  of 
white  hyacinths,  fern,  white  tulips, 
and  sprays  of  ivy.  Nut  cups,  cleverly 
fashioned  of  paper  to  represent  white 
tulips,  and  small  pleated  paper  wed¬ 
ding  bells,  also  in  white,  perch  on  • 
top  of  the  pale  green  linen  napkins 
to  complete  the  bridelike  picture. 

Sandwiches,  cut  in  dainty  shapes, 
also  have  a  blossom  or  two!  To  make 
pretty  fresh  sandwiches,  use  loaves 
of  sliced.  enriched,  yeast-raised 


bread.  Put  end  slices  aside.  Cut  re¬ 
maining  slices  with  fancy  metal 
cookie  cutters,  avoiding  crusts.  (Use 
leftover  bread  for  puddings,  stuff¬ 
ings  and  croutons.) 

Arrange  cut-out  shapes  in  pairs, 
and  spread  half  with  softened  butter; 
spread  the  remaining  shapes  with 
desired  filling.  Use  one  filling  for  all 
of  one  shape  to  simplify  selection. 
Press  the  buttered  half  on  the  filling 
half.  Wrap  with  aluminum  foil,  or 
cover  with  a  lightly  dampened  tea 
towel  and  refrigerate  until  needed. 

Filling  suggestions:  Soften  one  3- 
ounce  package  of  cream  cheese  with 
a  little  milk.  Stir  in  two  tablespoons 
of  chopped  chives.  Or  combine  one 
can  of  deviled  ham  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  mayonnaise  and  two  table- 
spons  of  pickle  relish.  Another  good 
filling  is  from  a  jar  of  pimento 
cheese. 


I  am  Sales  Manager 
for  a  big  company 
making  Stainless  Steel 
Waterless  Cooking 
Utensils.  By  cutting 
out  all  other  middle¬ 
men,  “dinner  party” 
giving,  and  other  big 
selling  costs  we  can 
sell  a  set  of  Stainless  Steel  Cookware 
for  home  use  for  about  what  it  costs 
some  companies  to  buy  It!  Others 
have  to  add  about  5  profits!  We  add 
only  our  small  profit.  You  add  yours 
—  and  sell  your  friends  a  set  equal  to 
$120.00  to  $180.00  sets  sold  by  dinner 
party  salesmen  for  only  a  small  part  of 
that  cost!  They  are  glad  to  get  such  a 
bargain  and  they  feel  that  you’ve  done 
them  a  real  favor!  Your  friends  don’t 
have  to  buy  a  whole  set  at  one  time, 
either.  We  have  worked  out  an  "Add- 
a-Piece”  Plan  by  which  they  can  buy 


one  piece  at  a  time  until  they  accumu¬ 
late  the  whole  set! 

To  make  an  extra  $125.00  a  month, 
you  only  have  to  deliver  10  sets  and 
that’s  easy.  Mrs.  Montell  of  Penn,  took 
orders  for  $1400.00  worth  her  first 
month.  Mrs.  Wm.  Hanchow  wrote: 
“Got  my  set  Saturday  —  already  have 
17  customers.” 

Complete  Outfit — Free! 

I’ll  not  only  be  glad  to  send  Free  In¬ 
formation,  I’ll  also  send  you  a  complete 
order-taking  outfit  that  you  can  show 
to  your  friends  and  neighbors.  I’ll  give 
exact  instructions  how  to  get  your 
own  19-Piece  Demonstrator  Set  as  a 
bonus,  and  how  to  get  orders  without 
making  any  house-to-house  calls.  Send 
your  name  and  address  today  to 
Frank  W.  Strong.  Everything  I  send 
you  is  free.  No  obligation. 

CARLTON  OF  CARROLLTON 
Dept.  $30,  Carrollton,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FREEZ-TAINER 

Protects  frozen  foods  perfectly  in  your 
refrigerator,  home  freezer  or  locker.  Flex¬ 
ible  top  presses'on  easily  for  airtight  seal. 
Made  of  strong,  transparent  plastic  ...  no 
setting  up,  no  sealing,  no  wrapping!  Can 
be  used  over  and  over.  Popular  16-oz., 
25-oz.  and  48-oz.  sizes. 


2-PIECE 

MASON  CAPS 

For  quicker,  easier  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving.  Exclusive  Red  Sealing  Ring 
insures  perfect  airtight  seal  with  a  simple 
twist  of  the  wrist.  Easy  to  open  .  .  .  can’t 
“freeze”  shut.  Only  white  enamel  lid  touch¬ 
es  food.  Crown  Mason  Caps  are  available 
in  standard  and  special  sizes  ...  for  every  i 
canning  need! 


Spring  Is  a  Blossoming 

Springtime  is  a  blossoming  —  birds  of  brighter  wing 

With  glad  song  fill  the  fragrant  air  —  the  world  in  bloom  is  fair. 

Springtime  is  the  silver  rain  —  hearts  that  beat  again; 

Sunlight  brings  new  life,  rebirth  —  here  on  God’s  green  earth. 

The  fern  uncurls  beside  the  stream. 

And  slender  stalks  of  girls  all  seem 
To  blossom  in  the  Spring. 

—  R.  Herndon 
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see  what  CLAY  TILE  did 


to  this  old  kitchen  work  space 


These  before-and-after  pictures  tell  their  own  story  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  clay  tile  both  as  a  work  saver  and  to  transform  a  dingy  place 

in  the  kitchen. 


There  is  no  place  like  the  kitchen 
to  make  work  for  the  homemaker. 
And  there  is  no  place  more  enjoyable 
than  a  kitchen  easy  to  work  in.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  in  doing  a 
kitchen  over,  is  to  get  rid  of  those 
hard-to-clean  spots. 

One  excellent  way  is  to  pave  the 
counter  tops  and  work  surfaces  in 
the  kitchen  with  clay  tile.  The  tile 
can  be  kept  spotless  with  a  minimum 
of  effort  and  will  not  be  harmed  by 
hot  pots.  The  before-and-after  pic¬ 
tures  here  show  a  transformation 
scene  that  tells  its  own  story. 

Another  excellent  spot  for  tile  is 
the  storage  section  in  your  stove, 
where  you  keep  pots  and  pans.  Here 
again  a  swish  of  a  damp  cloth  will 
remove  any  grease  or  dirt  left  by 
frying  pans  or  pots.  Still  another  spot 
where  clay  tile  will  do  yeoman  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  work  saver  is  on  the  splash 
board  behind  the  sink — a  spot  that  is 
always  exposed  to  rugged  treatment. 

If  there  are  youngsters  in  the 
home,  spills  during  mealtimes  are 
probably  a  daily  occurrence  and  here 
again  tile  will  prove  the  answer  to 
the  homemaker’s  prayer  for  fewer 
chores.  Pave  the  top  of  the  breakfast 
table  with  clay  tile,  using  one  of  the 
decorative  colors  such  as  yellow,  red 
°r  green.  No  nebd  for  table  mats 
then,  and  you  will  have  no  more 
worries  if  jam  drips  from  the  break- 
last  toast  or  an  eager  little  hand 
overturns  a  glass  of  milk. 

The  table  top  also  can  be  made  as 
'  decorative  as  it  is  practical  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  patterned  tiles  among  the 
Plain  ones.  The  latter  may  be  had  in 
a  variety  of  attractive  designs,  in¬ 
cluding  birds  and  flowers,  Dutch  and 
Colonial  scenes,  fish  and  Western 
motifs. 


Every  homemaker  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  find  specific  spots  in  her  own 
home  which  should  be  eliminated  as 
work-makers.  Once  she  has  taken 
steps  to  do  away  with  such  places, 
she  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  work  she  saves  herself.  And 
what  a  colorful  attractive  kitchen 
she  has  during  the  many  kitchen 
hours  of  each  day. 


For  Jams  and  Jellies 

Some  fruits  are  low  in  pectin, 
notably  cherries,  peaches,  straw¬ 
berries  and  sweet  apples,  and  the 
amount  of  pectin  in  a  fruit  may  vary 
from  season  to  season.  It  is  also  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  degree  of  ripeness. 

It  is  usually  better  to  add  pectin — 
the  kind  you  buy  in  liquid  or 
powdered  form— when  making  jelly 
of  low-pectin  fruits.  It  is  also  faster. 
A  one-minute  boil  is  enough  for 
jelly-making  when  you  use  prepared 
pectin  in  either  the  liquid  or  pack¬ 
aged  forms. 

Plum  Jam 

Use  4  cups  plum  pulp;  y2  cup 
lemon  juice;  7  V2  cups  sugar;  V2 
bottle  fruit  pectin. 

Measure  plum  pulp,  lemon  juice, 
and  sugar  in  saucepan  and  mix. 
Place  over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat,  and  at  once  stir  in  the  fruit 
pectin.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  in¬ 
to  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once.  Yield: 
about  12  six-ounce  glasses. 


HERE’S  WHY  160,000,000  GLASSES 
OF  JAM  AND  JELLY  WERE 
PUT  UP  WITH  CERT0  PECTIN  IN  1951! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


50%  More  Glasses  the  Short-Boil  Way!  That’s  right! 
You  actually  get  50%  more  glasses  with  Certo  because 
precious  juices  don’t  boil  away! 

Faster!  It’s  true!  You’re  through  just  15  minutes  after 
your  fruit’s  prepared! 

Ea  sier!  No  more  testing  or  guesswork!  With  Certo, 
even  hard-to-set  fruits  “jell”  after  only  a  one-minute  boil. 
Richer  Flavor!  Because  you  can  use  fully-ripe  fruit, 
you  retain  all  the  luscious,  wonderful  flavor  of  fruit  at  its 
just-picked,  field-fresh  best!  Simply  follow  recipes 
carefully  for  delicious  jams  and  jellies  every  time. 

See  for  yourself  why  over  160,000,000  glasses  of  jam  and 
jelly  were  put  up  with  Certo  last  year!  Get  Certo  today!* 


^Remember,  Certo — a  pectin  product — is  made  from  natural 
fruit  pectin,  nature^  jellying  substance,  found  in  varying 
amounts  in  all  fruits. 
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ATLAS  Jars  have  been 
proven  for  more  than 
50  years  by  house¬ 
wives  everywhere. 
Double  tested  for 
strength. 


Strong  and  safe  for  all  approved  methods 
of  modern  preserving.  Perfect  for  home 
freezing  — moisture,  vapor  and  leak-proof; 
odors  can't  get  in  or  out;  re-usable. 


V. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 


V6ur  Icings 
Will  flfei/er  Be  Better 
Tfiantfie 
Sugar\bu  Use! 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 

!  or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
I  standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
i  case  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  O.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST..  PHILA  34.  PA. 


<*o  Remember- 

Onkf. QmSug^r  is 

fyofflino  Ag  : 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
[very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
-day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
[bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
'.these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME  •  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  SELLING  SUGARS 


ROLLS 


s 


FILM 


FOR 

ONLY 


1 


Pin 


hill. 


$1.00 

HANDI-FOTOS 


FACTORY-SEALED 

3  ROLL  PACK! 

Guaranteed  new  fresh 
film!  Be  sure  to  specify 
your  film  size! 
DEVELOPING  &  ENLARGING 
With  ANSCO  SPECIAL:  Coupon  for 
developing  and  enlarging  I  roll 
(Regular  35c)  FREE! 

check  or  money  order  to  this  A'd. 


Fordham  P.  0. 
New  York  58. 


Box  l-R 
N.  Y. 


BINOCULARS 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

I  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-37 
\^438  ASYLUM  ST„  HARTFORD  3,  CONN,  J 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  —  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67c.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Free 
mailing  bag.  ROBERTS.  Box  444-R,  Salem,  Mass. 


Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


Health  Quiz 

1.  Can  you  name  an  inherited  dis¬ 
ease  which  affects  men  only? 

2.  May  a  woman  safely  have  more 
than  one  Caesarean  section? 

3.  What  are  two  of  the  diseases 
often  spread  by  kissing? 

If  your  feet  hurt,  would  you  con¬ 
sult  a  pediatrist  or  a  podiatrist? 

5.  During  which  months  is  the 
common  cold  most  “common”? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  Dick  Test  and  the  Schick  Test? 

Answers  to  Questions: 

1.  Hejnophilia.  the  disease  in 
which  the  blood  will  not  coagulate. 
It  is  inherited  by  women  who  pass  it 
on  to  their  sons  without  suffering 
from  it  themselves. 

2.  The  wife  of  an  unemployed 
laborer  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  had 
her  seventh  Caesareqn  section  baby 
in  October,  1949.  All  are  alive  and 
well. 

3.  Tuberculosis  and  the  common 
cold. 

4.  A  podiatrist;  a  pediatrist  is  a 
child  care  specialist. 

5.  January  and  February;  April 
and  May;  September  and  October. 

6.  The  Dick  Test  shows  whether  or 
not  the  person  is  apt  to  catch  scarlet 
fever;  the  Schick  Test  gives  the 
same  answer  about  diphtheria.  , 


Iran’s  “No  Ruz”  (New 
Year)  Begins  With 
Our  Spring 

Here  in  ancient  Persia  —  now 
Iran  —  Springtime  provides  a  double 
reason  for  thanksgiving  because 
then,  for  a  few  weeks,  there  is 
neither  the  bitter  chill  of  winter  nor 
the  constant,  glaring  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer. 

We  who  are  far  from  our  New 
York  State  farm  near  Oneonta,  N. 
Y.,  found  our  first  Spring  in  this 
land  of  the  Middle  East  beautiful. 
When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  how 
appropriate  it  is  that  the  beginning 
of  Spring  should  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year.  For  that  is  the 
custom  in  Iran.  And  how  whole 
heartedly  the  Iranian  people  cele¬ 
brate! 

At  the  bottom  of  our  garden  in 
Teheran  lives  Ali.  a  gardener,  and 
his  family;  and  for  the  last  weeks  of 
the  old  year  his  household  was  ob¬ 
viously  lull  of  excitement.  Every 
spare  minute  Ali’s  wife,  Zanov,  was 
occupied  in  washing  all  her  family’s 
clothes,  in  making  new  ones,  and  in 
laundering  (in  the  goldfish  pool)  the 
lovely  Turcoman  cai-pet  which  is  a 
major  part  of  her  household  furnish¬ 
ings.  The  new  year  must  find  every¬ 
thing  spotless. 

The  climax  of  the  spring  (New 
Year’s)  house-cleaning  came  one 
brilliant  day  when  the  baby’s  crib, 
the  blankets  which  serve  as  a  bed, 
and  the  few  cooking  utensils  were 
stacked  high  out  of  doors  while  the 
one  room  adobe  house  was  complete¬ 
ly  cleaned  and  whitewashed.  Every¬ 
thing  was  sparkling  for  the  great 
holiday. 

We  were  not  surprised  at  all  this 
activity  because  Ali  hjad  left  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  No  Ruz 
(literally,  “new  day”)  is  the  high 
point  of  the  year;  “our  Christmas”, 
he  said.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  inform  us 
that  it  was  a  time  of  present  giving, 
five  days  of  official  holiday  and  extra 
wages.  It  is  also  a  time  of  family 
reunions,  and  of  feasting. 

’  The  formal  ceremonies  according 
to  custom  started  on  the  last  Tues¬ 
day  of  the  old  year.  Just  after  dinner 
we  joined  our  Iranian  neighbors  in 
the  garden  where  we  found  all  the 
household  gathered  about  three  bon¬ 
fires.  Everyone  was  jumping  over  the 
fires,  one  after  another,  and  singing 
an  ancient  song: 

You  take  the  yellowness  from  me; 

I  take  your  redness; 

You  take  the  coldness  from  me; 

I  take  your  warmth. 

Thus  are  all  the  bad  things  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames  while  the  vir- 
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r»MA  steam  pressure  canner 
is  required  for  processing 
meats,  practically  all  vege¬ 
tables  except  tomatoes  and 
other  non-acid  foods.  It  is  not  safe  to  can 
such  foods  at  home  unless  a  pressure  can¬ 
ner  is  available." 


FOR  EASIER ,  SAFER,  BETTE  R~j 

IHOME  CANNING 


ALWAYS  use  a  . . . 


homemakers  use  (National)  Presto  Pres¬ 
sure  Canners.  (No  more  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  unsafe,  open-kettle  or  oven  methods.) 

Take  the  guess-work  outof  homecanning. 
Get  perfect  results  every  time!  More  home! 
makers  use  (National)  Presto  Pressure 
Canners  than  all  other  makes  combined. 
Your  choice  of  two  sizes,  equipped  with  wire 
canning  basket  and  128-page  illustrated  instruc¬ 
tion  and  recipe  book. 

21-quart — Holds  7  quart  or  18  pint  or  4  half¬ 
gallon  jars. 

16-quart — Holds  7  quart  or  9  pint  jars. 
Available  wherever  quality  houtewaret  are  told. 
NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  COMPANY 
>  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  1 

World's  largest  Manufacturer  of  Pressure  Cookers. 


MAILBOX  MARKERS 


Reflector  lettering  — glass  beads  mirror  light  at  night  (like  road  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  11/2*  high 
lifetime  aluminum— rustproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  letters— block  background 
Double  plate  18'  long— reads  the  same  from  either  side 


These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 


C  O  D.  if  desired  -  MAILBOX  MARKER  Style  V 
fee,,  postage  added  <,how"  obov*> 

-  ,  .  WE  PAY  ' 

Col,  o,d„.  ,OSIAOEON 

add  7X  lo*  CASH  OROf  RS 


NAME  C  NUMBER  MARKER 

or#/  Style  NM  (shown  of  fight  obovt) 

f95  s~  *3% 


Quontily  discounts  to  clubs,  church  ( 


,ol».  Writ#  for  d«toi!s. 


-ENGINEERING  COMPANY A- 

276D  Spear  Bldg., Colo.  Springs. Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUGH  TEXTI1ES 

Tough  sewing  Jobs  made  easy 
with  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto¬ 
matic  Awl  Sews  firm,  even  lock¬ 
stitches  like  machine.  No  skill 
needed  to  sew,  repair  Harness, 
Luggage,  Boots.  Sports-Gear, 
Overalls,  Rugs.  Sails,  Awnings, 
or  anything  of  leather,  canvas, 
other  tough  materials.  Specially 
made  for  heavy-duty.  Handiest 
tool  you'll  ever  own.  Saves  many 
times  its  small  cost.  Complete 
with  reel  of  strong  waxed- 
thread.  set  of  diamond-pointed 
needles,  easy-to-follow  direc¬ 
tions.  Save  money  by  sending 
$1.50 — we  pay  postage  If  C  O  D  , 
postage  extra.  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST  59<>-B 
26  E.  46  S»„  New  York  17 '  ^ 


ONLY 

$150 

Postpaid 


NVAS  COVERS! 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


411  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Fanners, 
rruekers,  etc,  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serrlng  Farmers  for  62  Years 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  W 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phons  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA 


Freezer  Cartons  30 

at  Wholesale!  prepaid 

50  pt.  vegetable  cartons,  heavily  waxed  with  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers,  rectangular,  easily  filled.  Also  I  Vi 
qt.  size  30  for  $1.25  prepaid.  We’ll  enclose  sample 
of  zero  box  with  reusable  plastic  liner  too.  Money 
back  guarantee.  HOLDEN'S,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnaci 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pel 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address 

WIG..  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


Now  by 
largemente 

MAIL-PIX. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS - — 

Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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tues  of  the  fire  are  carried  away  by 
the  jumpers.  Even  the  babies  and 
small  children,  held  in  the  arms  of 
their  parents,  must  be  jumped  over 
these  fires  of  happiness  and  health. 
Our  sparklers  twinkling  in  the  dusk 
and  other  fires  in  nearby  gardens 
added  to  the  festive  good  will. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  garden¬ 
er  Ali  spends  his  mornings  •  in 
Teheran  as  an  errand  “boy,”  keeps  a 
cow  and  chickens  whose  produce 
earn  him  a  few  extra  rials,  and  is 
learning  to  read  and  write  at  night 
school.  Altogether  his  income 
amounts  to  little  more  than  $30  a 
month,  but  somehow  he  manages  to 
buy  new  shoes  for  his  two  young 
sons  when  necessary  and  even  helps 
to  support  an  orphan  boy  from  his 
native  city  of  Tabriz. 

We  were  honored  to  have  been  in¬ 
vited  and  even  more  so  when  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  we  return  two  days  later 
to  join  in  the  celebration  of  No  Ruz 
itself.  We  did;  and  spent  a  fascin¬ 
ating  evening.  Shoes  were  ^removed 
at  the  door  and  hands  scented  with 
rosewater.  Next,  we  all  sat,  cross- 
legged  as  in  the  East,  on  the  carpet. 
Everyone  looked  scrubbed  and  shin¬ 
ing — a  trip  to  the  baths  is  essential 
on  No  Ruz.  Each  member  of  the 
family  was  wearing  something  new. 
Zanov  had  newly  washed  and 
hennaed  her  hair. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor  a  table¬ 
cloth  was  spread  —  there  were  no 
tables.  A  mirror  and  candles  were 
the  centerpiece.  About  it  were 
grouped  rosewater,  a  “flap”  of  bread, 
nuts,  fruit,  candy,  colored  eggs,  a 
live  goldfish,  a  bowl  of  water  on 
which  a  green  leaf  floated,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Qoran.  Very  important 
was  the  plate  holding  the  “haft-sin” 


which  are  the  prescribed  articles 
whose  names  begin  with  the  Persian 
S:  greens,  potatoes,  apples,  vinegar, 
garlic,  wild  rue,  a  paste  of  malt 
grain  and  sumac. 

The  radio  (gift  of  a  former 
American  Army  employer)  was 
playing  Iranian  music.  Then  came 
speeches  by  the  Shah,  one  of  the 
Royal  Princesses,  a  mullah  (or 
priest)  important  in  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  hierarchy,  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  Shortly  before  the  arrival 
of  the  New  Year,  Ali  started  chant¬ 
ing  the  Qoran  in  a  singsong  voice 
(the  Qoran  is  the  Mohammedans’ 
sacred  book).  Silent  prayers  were 
said,  while  the  radio  brought  the 
liquid  music  of  a  nightingale.  At  the 
exact  moment  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  the  leaf  moved  upon  the 
water,  a  cannon  sounded  from  near¬ 
by  Teheran.  No  Ruz  had  arrived. 
This  was  the  signal  for  kisses  all 
round,  one  on  each  cheek,  many 
smiles,  and  good  wishes  for  all. 

After  five  days  of  visiting  came 
the  final  festivity  Sizdah,  which 
means  Thirteenth  in  Persian.  Iran¬ 
ians  feel  that  the  13th  day  of  the 
New  Year  is  particularly  evil.  So 
the  whole  family  leaves  the  house 
and  goes  out  into  the  country  for 
the  entire  day,  defiantly  enjoying 
themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

The  thirteeenth  outside  for  good 
cheer, 

And  before  another  year, 

It  will  be  a  husband  dear 
And  a  child  in  my  arms. 

The  final  rite,  performed  by  all 
just  before  returning  home,  is  to 
knot  blades  of  wheat  together  three 
times  against  bad  luck. 

No  Ruz  will  be  happy  and 
prosperous!  Josephine  M.  Kernan 


For  the  Slender  and  Not- So -Slender  Ladies ! 


478  —  Lambs  Frolic  in  Sky  Blue  and  Rose  Pink  Multicolor  on  children’s 
Playsuits,  creepers,  little  frocks,  pajamas,  bibs,  crib  spreads,  curtains,  small 
tablecloths,  etc.  Fourteen  capering  lambkins  to  transfer  in  colors  —  no  em¬ 
broidering  —  3V2  to  2  inch  motifs.  Just  iron  them  off.  20c. 

2284  —  Jiffy  Saddle  Pocket  Cotton  Frock.  Front  and  back  are  each  cut 
in  just  one  main  pattern  piece!  Waistline  pleats  insure  pretty  figure-fit 
Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2265  —  Soft,  Uncluttered  Lines  in  this  shirred-shoulder  dress;  ideal  for 
the  season’s  airy  new  prints  and  sheers.  Cape  and  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  3V2  yds.  39-in.  25c. 

2630  —  Button-On  Bolero  Sundress  has  “hard  to  find”  larger  size 
range.  Smartly  tailored  lines  excellent  for  slimming  stripes.  Sizes  12-20 
36-46.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

489  —  Luscious  Strawberry  Multicolor.  Berry  red  and  green  leaf  motifs, 
(no  embroidery)  transfer  directly  onto  materials.  Four  berry  clusters  4  by 
3  in.;  two  bandings  (for  aprons,  towels-,  runners)  9  by  2  inches.  20c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  number;  do  not  for- 

|et  to, include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rurai,  New-Yorker,  333  West  39th 

New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  lor  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 

order's;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  rax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


ie  OAT  CEREAL 

THAT  NEEDS 
NO  COOKING! 


es  ...  a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  iGO  power!. 


Cheerios,  that’s  the  answer  to  your  question:  “How  can  I 
easily  serve  my  family  that  grand  oat  energy  they  want  at 
breakfast  time?”  Cheerios  is  made  from  energy-packed  oats... 
and  no  cooking  needed.  It’s  the  crispy,  crunchy,  different 
oat  cereal . . .  shaped  like  golden,  little  doughnuts  with  a  fresh 
toasted  oat  flavor.  No  other  cereal  has  a  flavor  quite  like  it! 
So  get  a  package  of  delicious  Cheerios —  . 

the  one  and  only  famous  ready-to-eat 
cereal  made  from  energizing  oats. 
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SUPER 


t>  ® 


ROOFING  NEW$/ 

CHANNELDRAIN  AS 
ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
STANDS  "SEVERE  TEST!' 


Olwwie:  Just  a  few  of  the  many  build¬ 
ings  roofed  and  sided  with  Super- 
Channeldrain  at  Holland  &  McChesney's 
extensive  Freehold  establishment. 


WHY  WHEELING  WMl 
WEARS  BETTER  TOO! 


(First:  the  extra  strength  of 
Wheeling’s  sturdy  steel. 
Second:  the  protection  of 
DURA-ZINC-ALLOY. 


PAIL 


Third:  complete  sealing  against 
leaks  insured  by  hand-dipping 
of  Wheeling  after  it’s  made! 

Three  reasons  why 
it’s  ware  that  wears 
ROUND  FU8  and  wears! 


SCAZPPT  SAW! 

AKvxsrm, 


Holland  &  McChesney,  potato, 
feed  and  farm  equipment  dealers 
of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  have  used  Super  - 
Channeldrain  on  their  buildings 
sifice  1942,  both  as  roofing  and 
as  siding.  Their  foreman,  Arthur 
Mancini,  told  a  Wheeling  Farm 
Representative  recently:  ‘‘Wheel¬ 
ing  Channeldrain  has  given  very 
satisfactory  service  on  our  build¬ 
ings...  With  our  location,  between 
two  different  railroads,  and  near  a 
large  rug  mill,  there  is  plenty  of 
smoke,  soot  and  gas  to  put  any 
roofing  to  a  severe  test.”  How  well 
Super-Channeldrain  has  stood  that 
“severe  test”  is  proved  by  Mr. 
Mancini’s  continued  use  of  it  on 
building  after  building,  as  the  firm 
expanded.  There's  good  reason  for 
that  “very  satisfactory  service” 
built  into  Channeldrain  —  in  fact, 
three  very  good  reasons,  as.  the 
diagrams  at  left  show. 


SUPER-CHANNELDRAIN 
...BETTER 
3  WAYS! 

1.  Extra  Lap  for  mora 
thorough  drainage, 

2.  Extra  Strength  of 
sturdy  C0P-R-L0Y  Steel, 

3.  Extra  Rust  Resistance 
from  protective  zinc 
coating. 

When  it  Rains 
it  Drains  I 


WIEStSTAWCE 


© FFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES : 

Wiwalinit  -  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 
(Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  -  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans 
Now  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Phase  send  information  on  item;  checked, 
Q  Channeldrain  Roofing  □  Wheeling  Warn 


name. 


state. 


Good  Cows  Start  As  Good 
Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  402) 

rates,  up  to  72  per  cent,  for  the  first 
four  weeks  in  dairy  bull  calves 
which  were  then  sold  for  veal.  The 
costs  of  gains  with  these  calves  were 
materially  lowered  over  that  of  com¬ 
parable  calves  fed  similar  rations 
without  aureomycin. 

In  some  recent  experiments  at  the 
Kansas  Station  to  demonstrate  the 
wide  margin  of  safety  with  aureomy¬ 
cin,  the  antibiotic  was  fed  to  calves 
at -much  higher  levels  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  growth  and  health  re¬ 
sponses.  Aureomycin  was  used  in 
varying  and  increasing  amounts  with 
different  groups  of  calves.  One  group 
received  360  milligrams  daily  per 
head,  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
which  is  four  times  the  usual  recom¬ 
mendation  for  this  antibiotic.  Dr.  E. 
E.  Bartley,  in  charge  of  these  tests, 
reports  that,  even  at  these  high  levels 
of  feeding  with  aureomycin,  there 
was  no  case  where  it  interfered 
with  normal  intestinal  functions  or 
had  any  harmful  effects.  The  best 
dosage  of  aureomycin  for  calves  is 
considered  to  be  one  milligram  daily 
per  pound  of  bodyweight  for  as  long 
as  the  calf  is  receiving  milk  and  calf 
starter.  Usually  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  months,  the  milk  “and  calf 
starter  is  replaced  by  a  growing 
mixture,  with  greater  hay  consump¬ 
tion. 

Sanitation  and  Housing 

It  should  here  be  noted  that 
equally  favorable  results  have  not 
been  reported  by  feeding  calves  anti¬ 
biotics  other  than  aureomycin.  Even 
though  aureomycin  is  a  specific  for 
many  calf  ailments,  this  in  no  way 
means  that  good  hygiene,  feeding, 
care  and  management  should  there¬ 
fore  be  neglected. 

In  order  to  help  control  and  curb 
digestive  disturbances  of  calfhood  at 
their  source,  the  feeding  pail  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  at  all 
times.  It  is  likewise  important  that 
the  calf  be  not  overfed  on  milk, 
never  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  its 
bodyweight.  The  temperature  of  the 
calf  barn  is  not  as  influential  as 
freedom  from  drafts. 

No  matter  what  subsequent  system 
of  feeding  is  followed,  nothing  has 
yet  been  discovered  which  eliminates 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  newborn  calf  to  remain 
with  its  mother  for  from  one  to  three 
days.  This  permits  it  to  obtain  the 
first  drawn  milk,  colostrum,  which 
contains  specific  immunizing  sub¬ 
stances  against  various  early  ail¬ 
ments,  -as  well  as  supplying  needed 
vitamins  and  other  physiologic  fac¬ 
tors  needed  for  the  well  being  of 
the  calf.  If  the  calf  is  left  with  its 
mother  longer  than  24  hours,  it 
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should  be  removed  except  for  fe9d 
ing  purposes.  Light  and  frequent 
nursings  are  far  more  healthful  than 
allowing  it  to  suck  at  will.  1  a  ! 

Pail  Feeding 

Nipple  pails  are  better  and  easier 
to  use  for  hand  raising  calves  that  i 
open  pails.  When  placed  at  about  ' 
udder  level,  they  permit  a  mon  : 
natural  ingestion  of  the  milk,  with 
less  air  being  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  the  consequent  slower  con¬ 
sumption  results  in  better  assimi¬ 
lation  and  less  digestion  trouble. 

Get  the  calf  to  eating  some  starter 
as  soon  as  possible,  also  keep  too 
quality  hay  available.  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  months  the  calf  can  be 
changed  over  to  a  growing  ration 
Calves  can  be  allowed  out  on  nice 
days  to  get  needed  sunlight  and  eat 
some  grass,  but  they  will  need  other 
feed  in  addition. 

General  Considerations 

Some  general  considerations  con¬ 
cerning  the  successful  raising  of 
dairy  calves  are  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  separate  pens  for  about  two 
weeks  after  milk  and  calf  starter 
have  been  discontinued.  Ten  calves 
are  enough  to  run  in  one  group  and 
they  should  all  be  of  approximately 
the  same  size  and  age.  If  a  calf 
starts  sucking  another,  take  it  out 
and  keep  it  separate;  it  may  ruin  the 
developing  udders  of  those  it  sucks. 

Unless  the  calves  have  an  outside 
pen,  they  will  need  not  less  than  30 
square  feet  of  space  per  calf.  Supply 
the  calves  with  all  the  clean,  fresh 
water  they  will  drink;  also  keep  salt 
available  for  them  at  all  times.  Lo¬ 
cate  the  water  and  salt  containers 
in  separate  corners  of  the  calf  pen, 
and  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
their  feed.  Automatic  drinking  cups, 
placed  about  20  inches  above  the 
floor,  are  the  best  watering  device 
for  calves.  A  good  ratio  is  two  drink¬ 
ing  cups  for  each  pen  of  five  to  10 
calves. 

A  good  size  for  a  calf  feeding  box 
is  eight  inches  by  10  inches  by  six 
inches  deep.  The  top  of  the  feeding 
box  should  be  placed  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor.  When  calves  are 
fed  in  groups,  allow  not  less  than 
two  feet  of  space  for  each  calf. 

On  warm  sunny  days  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  allow  the  calves  outdoors 
on  grass  or  in  a  lot,  as  the  sun¬ 
light  and  exercise  are  both  bene¬ 
ficial  for  them.  However,  even 
though  on  good  grass  the  calves 
should  receive  their  usual  feeds  and 
have  constant  access  to  shade,  salt 
and  water.  Keep  the  best  quality  hay 
on  the  farm  available  for  the  calves 
all  the  time.  The  calves  may  be 
started  on  silage  when  about  six 
months  old.  Remember  —  a  good 
start  in  life  is  half  the  battle,  for 
calves  as  well  as  for  anyone  else. 


Pasture  and  Grain  for  Hogs 

Please  tell  me  some  general  things 
about  using  pasture  and  grain  for 
hogs;  would  dwarf  Essex  rape  alone, 
used  as  a  pasture,  be  enough  feed 
for  hogs?  What  is  its  analysis? 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  R.  K, 

On  good  pasture,  such  as  Essex 
rape,  the  breeding  hogs,  including 
brood  sows  and  gilts,  can  be  main¬ 
tained  during  a  good  part  of  the 
Summer.  However,  for  fattening 
hogs  grain  will  be  needed  in  addition 
to  the  rape,  or  any  other  kind,  of 
pasture,  including  the  clovers  and 
alfalfa.  When  the  pasture  begins  to 
get  short  in  the  late  Summer,  the 
breeding  hogs  will  need  some  grain 
to  keep  them  in  proper  condition. 
If  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  on  a 
self-feeder,  it  would  be  best  to  al¬ 
low  them  only  ground  oats,  12  parts; 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal,  one  part.  For  the  fattening 
hogs,  the  best  grain  to  use  would  be 
either  corn  or  barley  or,  if  you  grow 
wheat,  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
mix  with  either  corn  or  barley,  using 
approximately  equal  parts  of  each. 
To  each  nine  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture,  add  one  pound  of  either  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  makes  good 
temporary  pasture  either  for  the 
breeding  hogs  or  fattening  shoats. 
It  is  best  to  pasture  it  with  enough 
hogs  so  that  it  does  not  become  too 


stemmy  and  fibrous  in  its  growth. 
This  would  mean  either  eight  or  nine 
brood  sows,  or  from  15  to  13  head 
of  shoats.  If  pigs  are  following  sows 
on  pasture,  it  would  carry  from  six 
to  seven  head  with  their  pigs.  The 
percentage  analysis  for  rape  is  pro¬ 
tein  2.9,  fat  0.6,  fiber  2.6,  N-free 
extract  8,  and  mineral  matter  2.2. 


Book  Note 

Raising  Swine  —  By  George  P. 
Deyoe  and  J.  L.  K rider.  Swine  rais¬ 
ing  is  increasing  in  the  Northeast  as 
a  means  of  providing  extra  farm  in¬ 
come;  as  it  makes  good  use  of  such 
by-product  farm  feeds  as  skimmilk 
and  table  scraps.  The  authors  em¬ 
phasize  efficiency  in  swine  produc¬ 
tion,  also  the  methods  of  measuring 
desirable  progress.  This  excellent 
447-page  book',  with  many  illustra¬ 
tions,  covers  a  LI  major  phases  re¬ 
lating  to  the  subject,  such  as  keep¬ 
ing  records,  feeding,  housing,  care 
and  handling,  breeding  and  improve¬ 
ment  methods,  health,  hog  markets, 
and  butchering.  This  is  a  real  hog 
farmer’s  book,  and.  presents  the  prac¬ 
tical  things  that  need  doing  in  order 
to  be  a  success  in  the  raising  ot 
swine.  o. 

For  sale  by  The  Rtjkae  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $4.50.  (New 
York  City  residents  add  14  cents 
sales  tax). 
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Tested — Even  though  the  Flinchbaugh  is  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  field  it’s  constant¬ 
ly  tested  on  all  types  of  farms — all  types  of 
loads.  It  must  stand  up  to  its  reputation — 
an  inexpensive,  heavy-duty  unloader  for  both 
light  and  continuous  heavy  work! 

Proven — Trouble-free  inexpensive  operation 
year  after  year  has  meant  thousand  upon 
thousand  of  satisfied  customers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Ask  your  farm  equipment 
dealer  for  a  Flinchbaugh— and  buy  the 
unloader  with  the  famous  canvas-saving.  Non¬ 
spring  Roller  and  Quick-aligning  Portable 
Power  Unit.  — 

A  FREE  FOLDER 


CUT  FENCING  COSTS 


POST  HOLE 
DIGGER 

Few.  one  man  super-digger 
digs  Quick  clean  holes  m 
any  soil.  Positive  clutch 
control.  Fits  all  tractors. 
Hardened  steel  gears.  Full 
48"  augers  in  6".  9"  or 
12".  Replaceable  tool  steel 
cutting  blades.  Hillside  ad¬ 
justment.  Patent  fence 
guard.  Saves  time.  Makes 


Send  for  this 
Booklet  ^ 


AMERICA'S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

wm  Eos*  St,  Keyset,  W.Vo 


Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


Roller 


today. 

weeds, 


BARKER 


Amazing  New  BARKER 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes 
clods  disappear  f-n-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
t  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture,  Low  Prices. 
MFG.  CO.,  Box  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 


SAVE  time  money 
WITH  THE  IMPROVED 


HAND  SIGHTING  LEVEL 


For  Planning 


FOUNDATIONS 
DRAINS 
DITCHES 
GARDENS 
FENCES 
PLOWING 
$2.50  PPD. 
ACCURATELY  NOC.O.D.’s 

ESTABLISHES  GRADES  and  ALIGNMENTS.  .  . 

rn«tUfate  t0  Va  I  degree,  this  sturdy,  all 

metal  tool  is  indispensible  for  projecting  a  level 
S'.®  °'.  sight  for  grading  or  aligning.  Simple 
—  anyone  can  use  it.  Your  best  bet 
r  t'0ln8  it  yourself,  saving  time,  money  and  effort! 

Johnathan  Pike,  41  Y.D.Hwy,»pl.M,Peabgdy,  Mas*. 


Keep  the  Bull  Fenced  In 

No  farmer  would  raise  an  eyebrow 
in  question  of  the  statement  that  a 
bull,  young  or  old,  with  the  wander¬ 
lust  is  an  unpredictable  creature 
with  regard  to  what  he  will  or  will 
not  do  to  surprise  his  human  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  to  hurt  them,  if  al¬ 
lowed  even  a  remote  opportunity. 
This  is  emphatically  true  where  the 
disposition  of  the  animal  to  roam  is 
humored  by  the  neglect  of  the  owner 
to  repair  pasture  fences. 

Even  the  most  peacefully  disposed 
bull  will  go  sour  on  the  world  and 
become  vicious,  if  permitted  to  rove 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  feel  set 
up  over  his  freedom.  At  such  time 
the  human  race  within  any  reason¬ 
able  radius  had  best  have  a  care  for 
its  safety;  and  the  bull’s  owner,  if 
he  have  concern  for  his  financial 
welfare,  will  take  measures  of  pre¬ 
vention,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  his  fences  in  repair.  The  law 
holds  him  to  liability  for  damages 
caused  by  his  roaming  bull  on  a 
vicious  spree. 

In  one  court  case,  a  church  organi¬ 
zation  had  a  farm  of  large  acreage, 
run  by  employees  under  a  superin¬ 
tendent.  Among  its  herds,  it  owned 
a  bull.  This  fellow  led  a  gentle  exis¬ 
tence  until  he  discovered  one  day 
that  he  could  get  through  the  pasture 
fence,  which  the  overseer  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  keep  in  repair.  The  burly 
beast  got  to  roving.  One  day  an  out- 
of-state  truck,  heavily  loaded  with 
merchandise,  came  lumbering  down 
the  gentle  incline  of  the  highway 
that  paralleled  the  church’s  farm 
boundary.  A.  weedy  ditch  ran  beside 
the  road.  Out  of  sight  in  tall  weeds, 
the  roving  bull  was  down  in  the 
ditch.  As  the  truck  approached,  the 
bull  leaped  out  in  front  of  the 
vehicle  for  no  apparent  reason  at 
all,  caused  it  to  overturn  and  to  lay 
the  driver  low  with  breaks  and 
bruises.  In  a  court  action,  it;  cost  the 
farm  owner  $7,500. 

R.  D.  Bowers 
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One  short  visit  to  your  nearby 
Cockshutt  dealer  can  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  time  and 
maintenance.  Come  in.  See  features 
like  the  “live  power  take-off”  on 
every  Cockshutt  Tractor.  See  an 
actual  demonstration  of  how  rugged, 
heavy-duty  Cockshutt  machines  will 
save  your  time  and  money. 


YOUR  COCKSHUTT  DEALER 


IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

HA  ike’s  Repair,  Bergen 

North  Rose  Supply,  North  Roee 

Albert  A.  Schmitz,  North  Cc'llns 

Parker  Terry.  Batavia 

Ralph  Sutton,  DansviHe 

Allen  Tractor  Company,  Ithaca 

Bakeman  Implement  Company,  R.  2,  Endicott 

Beecher  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.  Killaweg 

Farm  Machine  Service,  Windsor 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son,  Croatian 

R.  E.  Haggerty,  Potsdam 

C.  C.  Harrad,  Van  Hornesville 

Raymond  Howard,  Antwerp 

H.  D.  Kilbourn,  Taberg 

Ward  Lawrence,  North  Bangor 

G.  B.  Miner,  Sherburne 

A.  H.  &  F.  Musson,  G  ilbertsville 

Reliable  Farm  Supply  Company,  Syracuse 

J.  R.  Robideau,  Ellenburg  Depot 

Tucker's  Store,  McDonough 

Valley  Implement  Company,  Lecnardsvilie 

Charles  Yoxall,  Westmoreland 
Clarence  Crist,  Montgomery 

A.  Gladstone  &  Son,  Andce 

Robert  Horan,  Middleburg 

Kelly  Bros.,  East  Chatham 

B.  H.  Mac  Farran,  Hudson  Falls 
Leonard  P.  Orth,  Callicoon 

H.  J.  Sweet,  R.  2,  Amsterdam 
Watrobski  Bros.,  Hagaman 


Stale  Bread  for  Livestock 

I  should  appreciate  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  me  concerning 
feeding  stale  bread  to  steers,  pigs 
and  sheep.  I  have  access  to  large 
quantities  of  bread  from  a  local 
bakery  but  do  not  know  if  I  should 
feed  my  stock  on  it.  Is  there  a 
supplement  1  should  feed  with  it? 

New  York  e.  c.  l. 

Stale  bread,  when  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  comparatively  low  price, 
can  often  be  used  to  advantage  as 
part  of  the  livestock  feed  for  steers, 
pigs  or  sheep.  It  is  relatively  high  in 
moisture  content,  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent  water.  Its 
feeding  value  in  terms  of  dry  matter 
is  only  equivalent  to  about  three- 
quarters  that  of  corn,  barley  or  oafs. 
Also,  stale  bread  should  not  be 
spoiled  or  rancid  when  used  as  a 
livestock  feed.  If  it  is  extremely  dry 
and  hard,  it  can  be  moistened  or  it 
can  be  put  through  a  feed  grinder 
or  hammer  miil  if  desired.  , 

Stale  bread  should  not  constitute 
over  one-third  of  the  feed  mixture, 
as  more  than  this  amount  may  be 
constipating.  A  supplement  with  a 
relatively  high  protein  content  is  de¬ 
sirable  with  stale  bread  just  as  with 
grain,  and  the  usual  ratio  would  be 
one  pound  of  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  to  each  nine  pounds 
of  grain  or  stale  bread  mixture. 

So.  Vermont  Goat  Show 

The  Sixth  Annual.  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairy  Goat  Show  will  be  held 
on  June  15  on  the  grounds  of  Dr. 
Grace  Burnett,  81  Western  Ave., 
Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Lunch  will  be 
served  on  the  grounds  and  there  will 
be  an  exhibit  of  goat  products  and 
various  types  of  handicrafts. 


VERMONT 

Ralph  0.  Backus,  Brandon 
Chevalier  Bros.,  Swantcn 
R.  J.  Laliberty,  South  Troy 
M.  P.  Wetherbee,  Richford 
Wilson  Bros.,  Ascutney 


NEW  JERSEY 

ficy  S.  Tilton  &  Sons,  Marlboro 

DELAWARE 

Hiram  Stoltzfus,  Harrington 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  •  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Distributor,  Leonardsville,  N.Y. 


INVENTORY  CLOSEOUT  SALE 

Wei  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  the  following  un¬ 
used  HOWRY. BERG  DUSTERS,  substantially  re¬ 
duced.  6,  8-Rcw  Crop  Dusters — $186.32  each;  5, 
8-Row  Crop  Dusters  w/fishtail  nozzles  $193.42  each; 
I,  6-Row  Crco  Duster  —  $137.50;  I,  4-Row  Crop 
Duster  —  $111.93;  I  Vineyard  Duster — $162.14. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

THE  NICOLL-TALCOTT  CORPORATION 
353  PARK  AVE.,  EAST  HARTFORD,  COMM. 
Telephone,  Hartfcrd  8-6527 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  -steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  M.  RANDOLPH.  Reg.  Pst.  Attj. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  C. 


& 

OUTSIDE  "SNOW! 
WHITE”  PAINT 

$4.95  VALUE'  $^2:5  1 

Titanium,  Lead  and  Oil  cal  . 

f  AC  TORT  D1KIC  f 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

i  : . ' 

FREE  SAMPLE"  TOLEDO.  O 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  Llet  and  Samnles.  ATWOOD# 

62  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


if,  NEW! 

pH?  ^  7“V  c\ ., * $ ,jsvC .  ^ $  '  < 

the  DRAVO  40-CD 

CROP  DRIE 


.  helps  you  save 
all  the  feed 
Sue  your  land 
can  produce! 


i 

: 

: 


Here  is  the  answer  to  the 
harvesting  problems  of  the 
Grassland  Program  and  the 
new  mechanical  handling  of 
corn  and  small  grain  crops. 
Dravo  40-CD  Crop  Drier 


makes  possible  top  quality 
hay,  corn  and  grain  despite 
adverse  weather  conditions. 

Dravo  40-CD  Crop  Driers 
are  safe,  easy  and  economical 
to  operate. 


DRAVO 

CORPORATION 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — - —  —  —  — —  —  — 1  — 

Heating  Department,  Dravo  Corporation,  Dravo  Building 
Fifth  and  Liberty  Avenues,  Pittsburgh  22,  Penna. 

Send  me  a  FREE  Copy  of  “Dravo  40-CD  Crop  Driers”  Bulletin  BB-529-2435.  | 

I  have  acres _ in  hay, _ acres  in  corn, _ acres  in  grain. 

Name  - 

Address  _  | 

State _ Post  Office _ _ _  | 
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Four  can  model  is  illustrated.  Sizes  available  up  to  16  can 
capacity.  Accommodates  both  10-gallon  and  8-gallon  cans. 

MILK  REFRIGERATOR 


Take  the 
Misery  Out 
of  Milking 

with  the 


You  just  slide  empty  cans  in  the  front  of  a  T-33...pour  milk  in  from  the  top... remove  full 
cans  with  no  lifting.  Water  as  cold  as  water  can  get  sprays  sides  of  cans  ...  starts  cooling 
milk  instantly  as  they  fill.  The  T-33  saves  you  work,  keeps  milk  higher  grade,  gives  you 
more  cash  milk  money... yet  costs  very  little,  quickly  pays  for  itself.  Start  right  now  to  save 
your  back,  fatten  your  billfold.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

ZERO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  612-F  DUNCAN,  WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI 


Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 

Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  is  a  Harder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R, 
Cobleskilf,  N.Y. 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
yourneighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


5110 


!10  RtStARCH  DIVISI 


WRITE  TODAY 

R  LATEST  I N FORMATION 
ON  THE  NEW 


(FOR  CORN  OR  GRASS  SHAPE) 


LEACH  COMPANY 

412  MAIN  ST.'  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


HOT  WATER  HEATERS*  $49.50 

Automatic  electric  insulated  storage  water  heater  with 
extension  cord  and  plug.  6  gallons.  300  lb.  test 
galvanized  tank,  110  or  236  volts.  1000  watt  rating 
thermostat  adjusts  temperature.  %"  water  connections. 
2"  Fibreglas  insulation,  baked  enamel  steel  jacket. 
22"  high,  17''  diam.  Fits  under  sinks,  in  closets,  on 
shelves.  Easy  to  use  most  anywhere.  Weighs  75  lbs. 
Connects  with  pipe  or  hose.  Use  in  kitchen  bath, 
barn,  milk  house,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Send  check  money 
Oder  today.  State  voltage.  Write  tor  literature  on 
larger  sizes  for  oil.  gas.  electric. 

National  Home  Equip.  Co.,  50  Church  St..  N.Y.  7,  N.Y. 


$28  value.  Footvalve  incl.  C*1  1  nC 
No  clog  pump  for  every  "PAl.PJ 
use.  40  lb.  pressure.  Nickel  P.  P 
Aluminum,  no  rust,  no 
Verdigris.  Precision  ma¬ 
chined  THREADED  for  PIPE 
GARDENHOSE.  'U  motor  up. 
TWICE  capacity  pumps  equal  size. 
COMPARE  keep  the  BEST  Return! 
NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


SORE  TEATS W; 


APPLY 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm 
—a  modern  antiseptic  oint¬ 
ment,  designed  to  relieve 
soreness,  reduce  conges¬ 
tion,  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Try  it  ...  8  oz.  tin 
/  5;L  At  your  dealer’s  or  by 
mad  postpaid 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y. 


D/:  A/ai/for's 

UDDER 

BALM 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


0,0*. 


FREE  TIMBER  MANUAL 


This  16-page  illustrated  manual  describes 
profitable  methods  of  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  farm  timber.  Contains  action  photos, 
estimating  tables  and  other  data  useful  to  the 
owner  of  wooded  farm  land.  Also  contains 
descriptions  of  modern  chain  saws. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Please  give 
your  name,  address,  city  or  RFD,  county, 
and  state 

McCulloch  motors  c»n>. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Dept.  CR 


World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws 


June  7,  1952 


Milking  Shorthorn  Assn. 
Sponsors  Farm  Youth 

Essay  Contest 

The  West  Central  District  of  the 
New  York  State  Milking  Shorthorn 
Breeders  Assn,  is  sponsoring  an  essay 
and  judging  contest,  open  to  boys 
and  girls  10  years  of  age  and  not 
over  15  years  of  age  on  August  1, 
1952,  and  living  in  the  counties  of 
Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Genesee, 
Livingston,  Wyoming,  Ontario,  Steu¬ 
ben,  Allegany  and  Yates. 

The  contestant  is  to  write  not 
more  than  250  words  on  the  topic 
“What  Benefit  I  Can  Derive  From  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  Calf.”  The  essay, 
to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Hilderbrant, 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.  before  July  1,  1952. 
The  writers  of  the  10  best  essays  will 
be  selected  as  contestants  in  a  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  judging  contest  to  be 
held  at  the  Monroe  County  Fair  on 
August  14. 

There  will  be  10  prizes,  one  for 
each  winning  contestant,  consisting 
of  a  purebred  milking  shorthorn 
heifer  calf,  a  purebred  sow  pig,  mar¬ 
ket  lamb,  certified  seeds,  etc.  The 
high  scorer  among  the  10  contestants 
in  the  judging  contest  will  have  the 
first  choice  of  the  prizes,  the  second 
high  scorer  will  have  second  choice, 
and  so  on  down. 

The  Association  is  anxious  to  have 
as  many  essays  as  possible  from  the 
farm  youth  living  in  the  designated 
area,  but  be  sure  that  the  essay  is 
sent  in  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Hilderbrant, 
on  or  before  July  1. 


Self-Fed  Sows  Need  Fiber 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  15,  under 
the  head  of  “Self-Feeder  for  Sows,” 
you  give  the  formula:  300  pounds  of 
chopped  alfalfa  and  100  pounds  of 
ground  corn,  this  to  be  fed  in  the 
feeder;  salt,  minerals  and  good  hay 


available  in  addition.  This  fits  my 
program  nicely,  but  it  seems  like 
such  a  large  proportion  of  hay  that 
I  am  writing  to  ask  if  it  could  have 
been  an  error  in  printing.  I  want  to 
be  sure.  m.  o.  r. 

The  formula  as  given  is  correct. 
While  this  may  seem  to  contain 
high  proportion  of  the  chopped  hay 
this  is  essential  with  self-feeding 
brood  sows  or  gilts  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  getting  so  much 
feed  that  they  will  become  exces¬ 
sively  fat.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in 
the  answer  another  suggested  mix¬ 
ture  given  was  ground  oats,  nine 
parts,  and  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  one  part.  This  is  somewhat 
more  fattening  and  more  palatable 
than  the  hay  mixture  mentioned'; 
its  use  would  therefore  be  preferable 
where  the  brood  sows  were  some¬ 
what  thin.  Still  a  third,  suitable 
combination  would  be  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  200  pounds  of  either 
chopped  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  meal,  200 
pounds  ground  oats,  and  100  pounds 
ground  corn. 


Feed  to  Finish  Yearling 
Steers 

How  much  feed,  on  the  average, 
is  required  of  grain,  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  hay  and  corn  silage  in  order 
to  finish  yearling  beef  steers  of  good 
breeding  and  type  to  a  fleshing  con¬ 
dition  known  as  good  to  choice? 
How  long  would  this  take? 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa.  c.  m.  m. 

The  average  of  many  tests  at 
numerous  State  stations  shows  that 
it  requires  about  2,300  pounds  of 
grain,  200  pounds  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  1,000  pounds  of  good  hay  and 
1,200  pounds  of  corn  silage  to  finish 
good  doing  steers  to  a  condition 
known  as  good  to  choice.  The  usual 
time  needed  for  this  feeding  oper¬ 
ation  would  be  about  six  months. 


Typical  concrete  flume  of  simple  yet  durable  construction. 


lOStNG 


It  took  Nature  centuries  to 
build  up  your  top  soil.  But 
she  can  quickly  wash  it  away 
and  rob  you  of  many  fertile 
acres.  Soil  erosion  is  such  a 
needless  waste,  for  it  can  be 
checked  in  days  .  .  .  with  little 
effort  ...  at  little  cost. 

Do  as  so  many  other  farmers 
are  doing.  Where  slopes  are 
too  steep  for  a  good  cover  of 
vegetation,  build  a  check  dam 


or  flume  of  concrete  made  with 
Lehigh  Cement.  Then  you  will 
have  safe,  permanent  erosion 
control  that  requires  practi¬ 
cally  no  upkeep.  It  may  save 
you  many  times  its  moderate 
cost. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you  regarding 
this  and  other  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  See  him  next  time 
you’re  in  town. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can 
build  a  flume  like  this  with: 
33  sacks  of  Lehigh  Cement 
3%  cu.  yds.  sand 
4  cu.  yds.  gravel 

240  sq.  ft.  of  heavy  reinforcing  mesh 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  .  SPOKANE  WASH. 
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WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 

CRIPPLE? 


WHY — when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control  Serv- 
I  ice  GUARANTEES  you 
prompt,  lasting-  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
troubles? 

Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want  —  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools  — 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  and 
insurance  companies  use  Sykes  Control. 

Nation-widg  service  in  over  300  cities. 

FREE  folder  R-l  “h  ow  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  immediately”.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 


SUITE 

557 


HERNIA  CONTROL! 


LITTLE 

BLDG. 


80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bring  in  that  fresh 
supply  of  water  your¬ 
self  with  a  CONSOL 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  if. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1952  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
*  with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,-  Conn. 


;<*c 


EXTERIOR  4.95 
HOUSE  1  - 

PA  HIT  I 

White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red.  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  oallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  N0W1 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4.  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Typa  p”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
0L°  ryn  d  uses — house,  garden.  fann.  PumDS 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
(roin  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  V,  HP  motor, 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  ^ 


■Motor  coupling  inc, 


B0W  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
'WINE,  ROPE.  Also  5  other  brands.  Quality 
Guaranteed.  WANTED  dealers.  Distributors,  Sales- 
meJV_  Also  baler  wire  tor  all  makes  hay  balers. 

Y0UR  local  DEALER  OR  WRITE  — 
HUB  STONE,  NATIONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


CHARITON,  IOWA. 


This  goose  egg  ( enlarged )  weighs  13 
ounces.  It  was  recently  laid  by  an 
Embden  on  the  Eureka  Plant  Farm 
of  Earl  Mangus,  Bernhards  Bay, 
Oswego  County,  New  York. 

Geese  Are  Good  Weeders 

During  the  last  year  we  have  used 
geese  in  our  strawberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  fields.  I  find  that  geese  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  either  one,  especially  rasp¬ 
berries,  for  they  will  eat  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  grass  which  keeps  excessive 
growth  from  forming  in  the  rows. 
We  also  like  the  White  Chinese  geese, 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  eat 
all  varieties  of  weeds  as  our  Emb- 
dens  do.  Moving  the  feeding  and 
water  stations  prevents  trampling  of 
the  strawberry  plants.  How  many 
birds  per  acre  depends  on  the 
amount  of  grass  or  weeds  present. 

Last  Summer  I  though  I  would  try 
an  electric  fence  on  geese.  I  tried 
three  different  models  before  finding 
one  that  would  keep  them  in.  This 
does  the  job  with  a  wire  about  eight 
to  12  inches  from  the  ground  so  that 
the  geese  will  step  on  it  to  get  over. 
A  training  period  is-  necessary  the 
same  as  with  any  animals.  e.  m. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Grower  and  Layer 
Formulas 

My  father  and  I  have  available  on 
our  farm  a  good  supply  of  corn  and 
oats.  I  can  get  meat  and  bone  scraps 
which  I  prefer  to  use  as  the  major 
protein  supplement.  I  also  like  to 
use  some  milk  products,  and  can 
get  soybean  oil  meal,  wheat  standard 
middlings,  and  wheat  bran.  Can  you 
give  formulas  for  grower  and  mash? 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  p.  a, 

With  the  ingredients  mentioned, 
the  following  mixtures  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  grower  and  layer  mashes, 
the  grower  to  be  used  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  the  chickens  have  un¬ 
limited  range.  Where  range  is  re¬ 
stricted  or  overcrowded,  use  the 
layer  mash  for  growing  pullets. 


Ingredient 

Grower  Mash 

Layer  Mash 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

Grocind  corn  . 

350 

Ground  oats  . 

.  200 

100 

Wheat  bran  . 

.  100 

100 

Wheat  middlings  . . . . 

.  100 

100 

Meat  and  bone  scrap 

.  150 

150 

Soybean  oil  meal.... 

. none 

125 

Dried  milk  product 

(any 

kind  available) 

40 

Limestone  flour  . 

.  20 

25 

Iodized  salt  . 

.  5 

5 

Poultry  -feeding  oil  . 

. none 

5 

Total  . 

. 1,000 

1,000 

The  poultry  feeding  oil  should  be 
guaranteed  2,Q00  units  vitamin  A, 
and  400  units  vitamin  D  per  gram. 
Both  mashes  to  be  fed  with  grain. 
Keep  limestone  grit  or  oyster  shell 
always  before  the  birds,  both  during 
growing  and  laying  periods.  Grower 
mash  for  use  after  chickens  are  two 
months  old. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SOLVE  AU  YOUR  FARM 

LUBRICATION  PROBLEMS  WITH 


2.  New,  Improved  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 


The  Grease  of  Many  Uses 


Get  these  benefits  from  this  all-purpose,  all-season  grease: 
REDUCE lubricatinglabor — grease  inventories — investment 
in  equipment — equipment  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 


The  World’s  Finest  Motor  Oil 


This  new  Gulf  Oil — A.  Keeps  engines  clean 

B.  Fights  corrosion  and  rust 

C.  Reduces  engine  wear 


The  all-purpose  motor  oil  for  farm  use — equally  effective 
in  passenger  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  all  farm  engines; 
also  a  qualified  heavy-duty  Diesel  engine  oil.  Minimizes 
clogging  of  oil  rings  and  oil  pump  screens.  Developed  in 
14,000,000  miles  of  test  driving  over  a  period  of  3V2  years. 


1.  GULFPRIDE  H.D. 

HIGH  DETERGENCY 


This  grease  was  tested  for  four  years  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field.  Combines  adequate  body  in  extremely  hot 
weather  with  satisfactory  pumpability  in  cold  weather.  Has 
excellent  rust-preventive  qualities.  Used  for  all  bearings 
lubricated  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease  cups. 

3.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose 
Gear  Lubricant 

Simplifies  the  lubrication  of  all  conventional  transmissions 
and  differentials,  on  trucks  or  passenger  cars.  Recommen¬ 
ded  for  all  enclosed  gears  on  farm  equipment. 


GET  GULF’S  BIG  3 

Your  biggest  farm  lubrication  value 


Mi 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 

Ask  your  Gulf  man  for  Gulf  Farm  Tires  and  Batteries, 
for  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and  for  Gulflube,  the  fa¬ 
mous  economy  motor  oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  0-26,  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  your  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


Name. 


R.F.D.  No- 
County — 


.Town. 


.State. 


L. 
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Raising:  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  says:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
.supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Remarkable  Results 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  Yoo  Wan!  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 
supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Make 
tyieat 


Do  You  Wan!  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ’’Heavies”? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 


Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  ail  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 


SQUABS  14c 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  .Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA, 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  for  1952, 
have  everything 
you  can  possibly 
want  in  a  baby 
chick.  Our  rigid 
selection  of 
Breeders  from 
the  leading  egg 
producing  and 
in  eat  bearing 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  insure  this. 

So.  they  start  off 
with  a  natural, 
inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and  lay 
big  eggs.  We 
have  them  in  all 
the  popular 
breeds,  at  ama¬ 
zingly  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

More  and  more 
Poultrymen  are 
buying  Sunn  y- 
brook  Started 
Pullets.  You  see, 
no  baby  chick 
problems  —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  one 
to  two  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  From  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

There’s  money  in  Sunnybrook  Capons.  They  always 
bring  highest  premium,  prices  on  the  market. 
Why  not  try  some  this  year.  We  have  some 
dandies  4-6-8  weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  Write  today  for  our  low  prices. 


From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  flest  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  3Isf  Year  Proven  Qualify 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BLACK  GIANTS 


Get  REAL  Jersey  Giant  Chicks.  Buy  from 
the  neighborhood  where  they  were 
originally  developed  and  have  been  kept 
true  to  their  great  size  and  beauty. 
Black  Giant  folder  free  on  request. 


JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER,  Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


iom 


10  EXTRA 

with  each  100 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  iSuo  CHICKS 


li.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off— both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON’T 


DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  We  also 
have  R.O.P.  Sired  chicks. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  X 

Hamps,  Wyan  X  Hamps .  $12»95 

Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black,  White 
and  Buff  Minorcas.  Buff  Leghorns,  Austra 
Whites,  and  Large  Type  Lop  Comb  White 

Leghorns . 

White  and  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas, 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Columbia  Rocks,  Black 
Austra  lorps,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks, 

Cornish  X  Hamps,  Cornish  X  Rocks,  and 
Hamp  X  Rocks . . . . 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


$16.90  $13.90 


12.95  26.90  3.50 


14.95  17,90 .  16.90 


*7.90, 


Per  100 
'Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 
No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Ass*.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


lO-90 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R ,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  310,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
A  this  season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from 
reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an 
order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  these  columns.  Tell  our  310,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will 
find  it  easy  to  do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT,  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Feeding  Layers  in  the  Summer 


The  feeding  of  layers,  for  maxi¬ 
mum  egg  production,  during  the 
,  Summer  is  generally  not  as  simple 
as  in  wintertime,  because  hot  weath¬ 
er  definitely  reduces  feed  con¬ 
sumption  which  in  turn  affects  egg 
production.  The  difference  between 
winter  and  summer  feed  -consump¬ 
tion  has  been  fioted  in  .the  egg  laying 
test  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  serves  to 
illustrate  what  takes  place. 

There  the  average  total  feed  con¬ 
sumption  in  January  for  the  past 
five  years  was  31.1  pounds  per  100 
birds  daily,  compared  with  25.8 
pounds  in  August.  The  same  level  of 
egg  production  is  expected  each 
month  and,  since  mash  consumption 
must  remain  uniform  if  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  maintained,  the  reduced 
feed  intake  in  August  must  be  in  the 
form  of  grain,  not  mash.  The  grain 
should  be  reduced,  according  to  con¬ 
sumption,  just  as  soon  as  daytime 
temperatures  get  above  70  degrees  F. 
This  may  be  in  May  in  some  areas; 
June  or  July  in  others.  In  our  egg 
laying  test  we  maintain  satisfactory 
production  by  giving  the  birds  10 
pounds  of  grain  per  100  birds  daily, 
starting  on  or  about  June  1  with  the 
rest  of  the  feed  being  mash,  to  make 
the  total  just  stated. 

Morning  Grain  Feeding 

Experimentally,  we  have  tried  two 
methods  of  feeding  the  grain,  one  in 
the  late  aftermoon  and  the  other  in 
the  morning  about  eight  a.  m.  This 
latter  practice  has  given  slightly 
better  results  over  a  series  of  years. 
It  has  increased  mash  consumption 
because,  if  the  grain  is  not  available 
in  the  afternoon,  the  birds  eat  mash 
right  up  until  sunset.  Naturally,  one 
must  be  sure  to  give  the  birds  a 
sufficient  supply  of  mash  if  this 
system  is  to  be  successful.  The  fact 
that  it  may  increase  summer  egg 
production  in  itself  is  worthy  of 
merit,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
management  it  has  other  very  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages.  Since  most,  farmers 
have  plenty  of  field  work  to  do  in 
the  late  afternoon,  the  fact  that  the 
chickens  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
morning  is  certainly  a  real  help. 
Feeding  the  grain  in  the  afternoon  is 
an  extra  chore  and  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  it  cannot  be  done  at  seven 
or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  just 
as  well,  at  least  during  the  Summer. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Station  we 
have  fed  varying  amounts  of  grain 
in  the  morning,  ranging  from  four 
pounds  up  to  12  per  100  birds.  We 


found  that  10  pounds  of  grain  were 
just  about  right  for  Leghorns.  It  can 
be  scattered  in  the  litter  or  fed  in 
any  way  that  is  most  convenient  be¬ 
cause  the  birds  will  clean  it  n« 
quickly.  p 

Wheat  Is  the  Best  Grain 

We  have  also  made  a  study  of  the 
kind  of  grain  the  birds  prefer.  To 
some  we  fed  corn  only;  some  were 
fed  wheat  as  the  only  grain;  others 
were  given  only  oats;  and  still  others 
were  allowed  a  choice  of  corn,  oats 
or  wheat  in  hoppers,  for  about  an 
hour  in  the  early  morning.  Our  re¬ 
sults  were  interesting  because  wheat 
proved  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
grains,  though  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent. 

The  tests  were  made  with  dupli¬ 
cate  pens.  In  one  case  cannibalism 
developed  in  a  corn-fed  pen,  but  in 
the  other  corn-fed  pen  no  cannibal¬ 
ism  appeared.  This  certainly  leaves 
the  possible  cause  of  this  trouble 
wide  open,  so  to  speak.  In  any  case 
it  can  be  said  that  cannibalism  did 
not  occur  in  the  pens  fed  only  wheat 
or  oats  as  the  grain,  nor  in  the 
combination  lots.  Where  the  birds 
had  free  choice,  they  consumed  the 
grains  in  the  proportion  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  wheat,  25  per  cent 
corn  and  25  per  cent  oats. 

When  to  Feed  Mash 

As  stated  before,  the  success  of  the 
morning  feeding  of  grain  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  providing  an  ample 
supply  of  mash  in  the  late  afternoon. 
However,  this  can  be  done  without 
the  necessity  of  putting  more  mash 
out  at  that  time  of  day;  all  one  need 
do  is  to  be  sure  that  the  mash  hop¬ 
pers  are  full  enough  in  the  morning 
to  allow  the  birds  to  have  all  they 
can  possibly  eat  for  the  next  24 
hours.  Mash  consumption  is  greater 
when  there  is  always  some  mash  in 
the  hopper  and  the  birds  are  not 
forced  tb  eat  in  small  quantities  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper. 
It  is  a  good  idea  always  to  have  an 
inch  or  more  of  mash  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper. 

Since  the  daily  intake  of  mash  for 
100  birds  is  about  15  pounds  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  morning 
feeding  of  grain  10  pounds,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  add  at  least  that 
amount  of  mash  to  the  hoppers  every 
morning.  Providing  a  fresh  supply 
of  mash  each  morning  insures  its 
staying  palatable  to  the  birds. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

Improving  the  quality  of  eggs  is  a  paying  proposition.  It  can  he  accom¬ 
plished  by  proper  selection  of  layers,  combined  with  correct  feeding  and 
handling  methods.  These  good  White  Leghorns  are  on  early  range  on  the 
general  farm  of  Merritt  Means,  Marion,  Wayne  County,  New  York. 


For  Lice  and  Mites 

Most  poultrymen  have  worked  out 
a  very  good  system  of  control  in 
keeping  lice  and  mites  from  their 
premises.  However,  the  advent  of  a 
built-up  old  litter  has  interfered 
some  with  the  sanitation  program; 
occasionally  we  get  a  request  for  ad¬ 
vice  in  order  to  eliminate  lice  and 
mites  from  such  premises. 

Lice  spend  their  entire  life  cycle 
on  the  bird.  Therefore  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  nicotine  sulfate  applied  to 
the  roosts,  or  sodium  fluoride  dusted 
on  the  bird,  very  effectively  control 
them.  DDT  dust  applied  to  the  body 
of  the  bird  in  a  four  per  cent  concen¬ 
tration  likewise  controls  lice;  it  has 
a  residual  effect  which  takes  care  of 
the  eggs  when  they  hatch. 

Mites,  on  the  other  hand,  spend 
their  time  in  cracks  and  crevices  and 
only  come  to  the  bird  for  a  meal  of 
blood.  Therefore  the  premises  have 
to  be  treated  to  control  them.  Most 
poultrymen  clean  up  between  lots  of 


birds  and  spray  the  floors,  walls  and 
dropping  boards  with  carbolineum. 
But  with  a  built-up  old  litter  the 
carbolineum  spray  is  eliminated; 
oftentimes  the  mites  £>egin  to  build 
up,  as  a  result. 

A  recent  discovery,  lindane,  (99 
per  cent  gamma  isomer  of  benzene 
hexachloride)  in  a  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  solution  sprayed  on  the 
roosts,  dropping  boards,  walls  and 
nests  should  control  lice  and  mites. 

The  Entomology  Department  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
has  been  studying  miticides  for  the 
control  of  poultry  mites.  One  such 
preparation,  known  as  Aramite,  has 
given  very  satisfactory  control  under 
field  conditions.  Applied  to  the 
premises  including  the  litter,  it  was 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  15 
per  cent  wettable  powder  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  or  as  a  three  per 
cent  dust.  Apparently,  it  is  relatively 
safe,  both  to  the  operator  and  to 
the  birds.  f.  e.  a 

New  Hampshire 
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bond  scooping 


when  you  own  o 


HA«VffM*AlfPtCR 

original  lightweight  portable  elevator 

■■■■■'  ■■  '• 


Both  models  available  with  dolly. 

1-Iow  much  time  do  you  spend 
with  a  scoop-shovel?  You  can  cut 
it  in  half  with  a  Belt  Harvest- 
Handler!  The  work  and  time  you 
save  mean  money  in  your  pocket. 

The  Harvest-Handler  is  light¬ 
weight,  well  built,  easy  for  one 
man  to  handle  almost  anywhere. 

Ear -corn  capacity  (35°  angle) 
-model  B,  200  bu.;  model  C, 
380  bu.  per  hr.  Lengths  16  and 
20  ft.  Weights  without  power 
unit -79  lbs.  up. 


WHITE  FOR  LITERATURE !■ 


m  8IITCORJORAT1 OH 

7314  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 


-  CB/HR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty.  205  River  St..  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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JUMBO  BLOOM 
“Royal  Red  Velvet 

AFRICAN 

VIOLETS 


'■<388^1 

I  '  7JKJP'  Special 

by  Mail 

vP&WI  1-19 

(2  for  $£.00) 

Many  Folks  Say,  “ The  Blooms 
Are  Big  As  Silver  Dollars ” 

Here’s  my  newest,  most  beautiful  variety  of 
African  Violet.  Lovelier  than  all  the  others 
with  its  gorgeous  “Royal  Red”  blooms  and 
big,  big  cool  green  leaves.  Sent  in  bud  or 
about  to  bud.  Ever-blooming  for  years  of 
beauty.  Offered  for  a  limited  time  at  this 
amazing  low  price  of  only  $1.19  ea.  or  2 
for  $2.00.  Send  cash  and  I  pay  postage. 
(Or  order  C.  O.  D.)  plus  postage.  If  not 
delighted  return  for  your  money  back. 
Order  J >JOW!_ 

Marie  KRUSE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  92246 
BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Send  me  . . .  “Royal  Red  Velvet” 

African  Violets. 

Name  . . . . . . . 

Address  . 


Early  and  Modern  Chickens 

We  fell  to  wondering  just  how 
chickens  came  to  this  country.  From 
the  encyclopedia  and  various  books 
on  the  subject,  we  find  that  the 
present  day  fowl  are  believed  to 
trace  back  to  the  wild  jungle  fowl 
now  found  in  southwestern  Asia, 
Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Java.  Chickens 
were  depicted  in  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics  as  early  as  3,200  B.  C.  and 
were  introduced  into  China  around 
1,400  B.  C.  Then  they  spread  through 
India  into  Persia,  Greece  and  Pales¬ 
tine;  at  any  rate  they  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  early  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  In  fact,  the  Romans  con¬ 
sidered  the  fowl  sacred  to  Mars,  the 
God  of  War.  The  cock  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  story  of  Peter’s  denial  of 
Christ. 

Columbus  is  believed  to  have 
carried  fowl  on  his  second  voyage 
to  America  as  food  for  his  men. 
Some  evidently  escaped  when  they 
landed  in  the  new  world.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  probably  introduced  poultry  to 
England  and  the  Pilgrims  brought 
some  along  when  they  fled  to  our 
shores. 

For  centuries  the  fowl’s  main  use 
was  for  cockfighting.  Not  until  1891 
Cornell  University  offered  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  poultry 
course.  The  first  poultry  investi¬ 
gational  work  was  started  by  the 
Maine  Station  at  Orono  in  1885.  To¬ 
day  all  our  agricultural  colleges  have 
poultry  departments.  Such  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  breeding, 
nutrition  and  management  of  poul¬ 
try  during  the  past  60  years  that 
average  egg  production  has  risen 
from  20  to  well  over  200  eggs  per 
year. 

The  modern  chicken  varies  widely 
in  weight,  feathering,  coloring  and 
comb  but  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  —  the  phlegmatic  Asiatic 
breeds,  like  the  Brahma  and  Cochin, 
raised  primarily  for  meat;  the  nerv 
ous  light  Mediterranean  types,  like 
the  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  which 
are  noted  for  high  egg  production; 
and  the  breeds  developed  here  in 
America,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Rhode  Island  Red,  Wyandottes  and 
Lamona  which  are  a  blending  of 
Asiatic  and  Mediterranean  blood  in 
an  effort  to  retain  the  best  features 
of  each  type.  Experimental  work  is 
continually  going  on  in  an  attempt 
to  develop  a  fowl  that  will  grow 
larger,  be  more  fertile,  lay  more 
eggs,  be  less  broody  and  have  more 
vitality.  Every  year  sees  a  little  more 
progress  being  made  toward  these 
goals.  K.  R.  Lockwood 

Connecticut 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  ovor  SO  yoars 

This  ideal  all-purpose 
strain  offers  you: 

•  Exceptional  Vigor 

•  Fast  Growth  and  Feathering 

•  Efficient  Feed  Conversion 

•  High  Egg  Production 

•  Cleaner  Dressing 


This  combination  of  “bred- 
in”  abilities  means  greater 
meat  and  egg  profits  for 
our  customers.  Try  Tol- 
man’s  White  Rocks  this 
season. 

Every  Breeder  190%  State 
Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Baby  Chicks 

AND 

Hatching  Eggs 


ONE  MILLION  U.  S.  APPRO V ED  —  P U L LO R U M 
CLEAN  TURKEY  POULTS.  98%  livability  guaran¬ 
teed  for  ten  days.  3  money  making  breeds — U.S.D.A. 
Small  Whites  —  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  —  White 
Hollands.  Sexed  poults  in  all  breeds.  Poults  avail¬ 
able  now  —  Send  for  information  today. 


Write  Us  for  FREE 
Circular  and  Prices. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


»»  TOLMAN  3°, H 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BOX 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


I  N  ES  V  I  L  L  E 


POULTS 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS.  Wider  Breasted. 
More  profitable.  Largest 
Breeder  Producers  of  Penna. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults. 
Try  our  Small  Whites  for 
Broilers.  Also  Wh.  Hollands 
and  B.  B.  Bronze.  Fair 
Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

LINESVSLLE  HATCHERY 

14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


LINGS 


HALL  BROS! 


Asbestos  Shingles  on 
Poultry  House 

Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  cover 
my  poultry  house  with  asbestos 
shingles  for  insulation  and  protec¬ 
tion?  This  old  building  is  now  full  of 
cracks.  How  about  moisture  con¬ 
tent?  B.  D. 

Asbestos  shingles  will  serve  satis¬ 
factorily  as  insulation  on  a  poultry 
house.  If  used  on  an  old  building  full 
of  cracks,  they  certainly  would  cut 
down  air  movement,  thereby  in¬ 
directly  Increasing  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  within  the  house.  However,  with 
proper  front  and  rear  windows,  this 
would  not  make  any  difference.  In 
fact,  the  house  would  be  improved 
by  the  use  of  the  shingles. 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Christie’s  Early  Maturing  Chicks 
Turn  Back  The  Calendar! 

•  It’s  not  too  late  to  earn  tt 
good  living  from  poultry  tkis 
year!  Christie’s  “All-Purpose” 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires 
actually  slash  weeks  from  the  calen¬ 
dar  when  It  comes  to  housing  time. 
Yes,  for  early  pullet  maturity  as 
large  eggs  —  right  from  the 
—  Christie’s  has  no  equal  any¬ 
where.  You’ll  earn  more  from  Christie’s  late 
Spring  chicks  than  you  will  buying  April  birds 
elsewhere-  Remember  1  Our  reputation  is  your 
guarantee.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


White  Chine  Goslings  and  Started 

from  our  fine,  hardy  New  Eng-  24  Page 
land  Flock.  Early  maturity,  heaviest  I  Qhn*.e,'i 
layers,  10-12  lbs.  •  •  in  12  wks.  i 

Few  diseases.  Write:  .jS  I 


NORTHNODE  FARM 
WEST  .RUTLAND  RFD,  VT. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders'  Exclusively  for  40  Years 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS- 

Duc  Is:  1  i  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 

White  Runner  Ducklings 

15  for  $4.50;  30  for  $8.00;  50  for  $12.50;  $24.00  per 
hundred.  Postpaid.  Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct. 
Circular.  JOHN  H.  WEED 

GLENWOOD'  FARM,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


layers  of 
beginning 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT,”  and  25  IMPERIAL 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $8.00. 
MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selects*: 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y 


-  STARTED  GEESE  - 

(Heavy,  range-size  Africans,  Toulouse,  Emdens, 
Chinas).  Goslings — eggs.  Safe  shipment  anywhere! 
Magazine,  bulletins,  explain  profitable  production, 
marketing.  PEYTON  FARM,  R2DR,  Duluth,  Minn. 

PURE  BRED  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE  and  PIL¬ 
GRIM  GOSLINGS  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
East.  Price  list  from  —  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  DRUM  GOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Isand  9,  N.  Y. 


REDUCED  PRICES 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  .  $10.00  per  pair 

STARTED  GOSLINGS  .  $15.00  per  pair 

Free  Pamphlet.  CURTIS  STOCK  FARM, 

587  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  A  Valley  is  Reclaimed. 

By  Thomas  Powell. 

•  How  to  Deal  With  Garden 

Marauders. 

By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers. 

•  Destructive  Poplar  Tree 

Roots. 

By  Howard  F.  Elliott. 

•  New  Developments  in  Milk 

ing  Machine  Sanitation. 

A.  Dahlberg  &  F.  Kosikowsky 

•  Everything  a  Pig  Needs. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Control  of  Poultry  Disease 
By  Thomas  Foster. 

•  What  to  do  With  Surplus 

Squabs. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 


GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


GOLDEN-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

8weeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 

HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshire®.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  F-3,  VINELANO. 

• Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous^ 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 

BROILER  GROWERS -ATTENTION! 

Year  Around  Hatching 
VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 

Pullorum  Clean 

WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC.,  CAM1LLUS,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
“ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

Of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 
breed.  Catalog  free.  SHRAWDER’S 

ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

3  to  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Also  day  old. 
Catalog  and  Prices.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENBERG  ER  S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y. 

CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
(-5 X*  A  A  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18S$. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Livs  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

Icilo  "W" ild.  Farm 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 
WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  EGGS,  KEETS,  started 

birds  from  mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced, 
sold  42,000  gu  ness.  Literature,  miccs. 


$1.55  each  in  lots  of  16  to  100.  Live  arrival  guaran- 
teed.  SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH,  Wallkill,  N.Y. 

Muscovy,  Mallard  Ducklings,  White  Guinea  Keets. 
Day  old  or  started.  Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Immediate  Sale — Sacrifice  of  Entire  Breeding  Stock 
of  Quality  PUREBRED  WHITE  CHINESE.  MRS..  H. 
BISSELL,  FRANKLINVILLE,  N.  Y.  Phone  226-W-l 

Assorted  Goslings,  Emden  and  Toulouse  Purebred  and 
Crosses,  $1.65  each.  CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE  FARM  & 
HATCH  ERY,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York 

PUREBRED  WH.  CHINA  GOSLINGS,  day  old,  $1.50 
started  $2,00.  H.  KUHN,  GRAND  GORGE,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 

—  TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  NEW  CROP  — 
Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  —  Copenhagen,' 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Penn  State  Ballhead, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefield:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  Collect,  $2.00  per  1000.  Onion  Plants: 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda,  Yellow  Sweet 
Spanish.  Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprouts.  Prices  same 
as  cabbage.  Ten  million  tomato  plants  grown  from 
certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight  ready. 
Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Longred: 
300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  prepaid.  Express 
Collect  $3.00  per  1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  F-2 
Stokescross  No.  4—100,  $1.50;  300.  $4.00;  500, 

$6.00:  1000.  $10  prepaid.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto 
Rico,  Cuban  Yams.  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants: 
Ready  May  15.  California  Wonder.  100,  75c;  500,  $3.00; 
1000,  $5.00  prepaid.  Express  Collect,  $4.00  per  1000. 
Cauliflower  Plants —  Early  Snowball:  100,  $1.00;  500, 
$4.00;  1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  All  of  these  plants  were 
grown  from  high  germinating  seed  on  new  land  and 
are  sure  to  yield  a  good  crop.  Wire,  Write  or  Phone  us 
your  order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT 
COMPANY,  FRANKLIN.  VA„  Telephone  8162-4 
-  , 

TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY, 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Penn  State.  Onions, 
Lettuce,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli:  300,  $2.00;  500, 
$2.50;  1000  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  1000; 

10,000,  $20.  TEN  MILLION  Tomato  Plants  grown 
from  certified  seed  ready  May  1 0th:  Rutger,  Stokes¬ 
dale,  John  Baer,  sprayed  against  blight:  300.  $2.00; 
500.  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  postpaid.  Express  $3.00,  1000. 
Cauliflower:  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.00.  Sweet  Potatoes: 
Cuban  Yam  and  Nancy  Hall,  500,  $3.00;  1000,  $5.00 
postpaid.  California  Wonder  Pepper  same  price  as 
potatoes.  Good  Plants,  Guaranteed.  HARVEY  LANK- 
FORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  PHONE:  8162-3 

- MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY - 

Cabbage:  Marion  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen, 
Ballehad,  Penn  State,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch. 
Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Onion  and  Lettuce:  300, 
$2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  postpaid  .  Express 
$2.50,  1000;  10,000,  $20.  Millions  Tomato  Plants 

grown  from  certified  seed  ready  May  1 0th:  Stokesdale, 
John  Baer  and  Rutger:  300,  $2.00 ;  500,  $2.50;  1000, 
$4.00  postpaid.  Express  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower; 
100,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.00.  California  Wonder  Sweet  - 
Pepper*  Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  Sweet  Potatoes: 
500,  $3.00;  1000,  $5.00  postpaid.  All  Plants  Moss 
Packed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPLY. 

FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  8162-2 
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FARM  ELEVATORS 
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C"  Models  are  equipped  with  V  corn  hopper 


1 


MBS- 

*°;?Tc  *»’ 
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0”  Models  with  Corn  Drag  and  Discharge  Chute 


Smoker  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pp. 

Send  free  folder  describing  the  versatility 
and  convenience  of  Smoker  elevators. 

Name _ _ _ 

P.  O _ 


R.  D. 


JSlate _ 


□  DEALERS — check  here  for  special  information 


LAST  CALL! 

BUY  YOUR  SILO  NOW  FOR 

GRASS  SILAGE 

be  SURE  with 


RANGE 


SILOS 


9  Exclusive  Construction  Features 

means  Longer  Life, 

Lower  Upkeep 

CONCRETE  STAVE  OR  8TEEL 

SRANOE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


write  tor 
FREE  FOLDER 
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TREE  MEAT  t 

<MU  DANIELS 


CHUNK  FURNACES 

1  Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 

.  Write  for  full  information.  /  . 

4  A.  ■*  A  AA-A  JmR 


Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. 

HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


AVI 


k 


1 WOOD'S 

ROTARY  CUTTER 
**£  MOWER 

There’s  a  SIZE  for  your  farm 

FIVE  rugged,  all-purpose  cutters  in  60% 
80",  114"  widths  —  standard  and  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  models.  They  cur,  shred , 
and  mulch  for  stalk  cutting,  pasture 
mowing,  clearing  land,  or  shredding 
cover  crops!  Adjust  to  14"  height.  Adds 
speed  to  every  farming  operation! 

•  Any  power  take-offl 

•  Heavy  safely  shieldl 

•  Triple  V-bell  drivel 

•  All  Timken  bearings! 

See  it  at  your  dealers,  or  write 

WOOD  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  °,ES?oV 


Publisher’s  Desk 


THIS  MIGHT  BE  YOURS 

...AT  YOUR  OWN  BID 

A  beautiful 

New  England  farm  and  home 


It  Rm.  House  -  4  Baths  -  App.  212  Acres 

Barn  71'x54'  —  25  Cow  Stalls  — 
Elec.  Milk  Cooler  —  3  Horse  Stalls 

—  20  Stanchions  —  12  40  Qt.  Cans 

—  Wagonshed  51'x20'  —  Hen 

House  18'x73'  —  Combined  Shop 
and  Shed  20'x97'  —  Fruit  Orchard 
— •  Babbling  Brook  —  Pond  — . 
Waterhole  —  Fine  Artisian  Well. 

Located  in  lovely  Monson,  Mass. 
Excellent  condition  throughout. 

Sealed  bids  accepted  by 
George  McConchie,  Chairman, 
Bd.  of  Selectmen 


Town  of  Monson,  Mass, 

4S=g= - VTT 


DO  IT  EASIER -FASTER -BETTER 

l^"DU-ALL"WW 


Walking  or  Riding  Tractor 

?  lh,  2 H,  3  and  5 
’  H.  P.  walking  trac¬ 
tors  for  all  large 
I  and  small  gardening. 
5,  8  and  12  H.  P.  rid- 
r  ing  models  that  will 
handle  good  sized  farms. 
Quality  built  for  50  years. 
All  wanted  tools  and  attachments.  See  the  Shaw 
dealer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOGS,  low  prices 
on  complete  Shaw  line.  Address 

flTT  V  flf  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

\H  fl  U|  4706  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
U  U  **  ■■  668-F  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


RUPTURE-EASER 

Keg.  in  U.S.  Pat.  Off  (A  Piper  Brace  Product* 


Double. ..4.95 
Right  or  left 
Side 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  woolen  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACI  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-6,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


_ 
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free-flowing 

6-Plant-Food 

FERTILIZER 


i. 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAY  OFF! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
|  |  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
i  Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulfur  and 
<  |  Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
If  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

f.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


The  roofing,  siding  and  remodel¬ 
ing  industry  are  adopting  a  standard 
that  it  is  hoped  will  do  away  with 
this  “model  home”  scheme  which 
takes  much  needed  cash  from  home 
owners.  The  majority  of  concerns 
handling  such  work  are  responsible 
and  honest.  They  give  a  completion 
certificate  when  the  work  is  finished 
and  satisfatcory.  The  gyp  salesmen 
offer  to  do  the  work  —  (usually  at 
a  lower  price  than  legitimate  con¬ 
cerns  offer)  —  and  promise  to  use 
the  house  as  an  example  or  “model 
house”  to  get  similar  jobs.  A  bonus 
of  $50  is  promised  for  any  such 
order  they  secure.  Everyone  gets  the 
same  offer  and  story.  The  bonuses 
are  not  paid;  the  work  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory;  the  men  are  merely  interested 
in  getting  the  pay  for  the  job.  They 
have  no  intention  of  paying  a  bonus. 
Legitimate  concerns  do  well  to  ex- . 
pose  these  unethical  salesmen  and 
companies.  No  completion  certificates 
should  be  signed  until  the  work  is 
complete  and  satisfactory. 

What,  if  anything,  is  the  value  of 
the  enclosed  Dairymen’s  League 
Certificate?  L.  v.  h. 

The  certificate  referred  to  was  in 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.  It  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the 
present  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Inc.  was  a  New 
Jersey  corporation.  Each  member 
paid  25  cents  per  cow  and  stock  was 
issued  with  a  par  value  of  $2.50.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  membership 
fee.  The  business  was  disbanded  in 
1922  and  dissolved  in  New  Jersey. 
Expenses  for  the  dissolution  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  balance  of  the  assets  and 
the  stock  is  worthless.  Many  people 
lost  considerable  money  in  this 
venture.  We  refer  to  it  because  of 
several  inquiries  regarding  the  stock. 

A  friend  has  invested  money  in  an 
oil  and  petroleum  stock.  He  claims 
the  company  is  expanding  and  it  is 
worth  the  risk  to  invest.  Is  it  wise 
to  do  so?  x.  c. 

New  York 

This  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer  yes  or  no.  We  consider  the 
stock  speculative  and  any  money  put 
into  it  will  be  a  pure  gamble.  If  one 
has  money  he  can  afford  to  lose,  he 
can  risk  it,  but  stock  ventures  are 
not  recommended  unless  the 
company  is  a  going  concern  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  going  concern  does  not 
offer  stock  promiscuously.  The 
country  is  flooded  with  Canadian 
mining  offers  of  all  kinds.  We  advise 
extreme  caution  in  investing.  We 
certainly  would  not  send  money  in 
response  to  a  telephone  call  or  glow¬ 
ing  circulars.  Any  investment  should 
be  made  through  a  responsible 
agency  and  only  after  careful  de¬ 
liberation.  One  concern  plainly 
advertises  —  “if  you  can  afford  to 
speculate,  send  your  check  or  money 
order.”  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter  — *  can  you  afford  to  specu¬ 
late? 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Mobley,  who  said  he  was  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  American  Pest  Control 
of  Denton,  Maryland,  stated  that  he 
would  clear  my  property  of  termites 
and  would  make  an  inspection  every 
six  months.  To  date  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  get  this 
company  to  live  up  to  its  agree¬ 
ment.  t.  s.  j. 

Delaware 

None  of  our  letters  to  the  firm 
were  acknowledged.  Local  authori¬ 
ties  report  that  the  concern  is  un¬ 
known.  This  appears  to  be  a  clear 
case  of  misrepresentation  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  public.  Readers 
should  be  wary  about  accepting  such 
offers  and  should  check  credentials 
offered'  by  representatives  before 
paying  them  any  money.  We  have 
many  letters  in  which  parties  claim 
to  be  a  representative  of  non¬ 
existent  or  unknown  firms.  This  ex¬ 
perience  should  warn  others  to  take 
time  to  check  qn  the  reliability  of  a 
concern.  We  could  not  find  any 
trace  of  Mr.  Charles  Mobley  or  the 
American  Pest  Control. 


The  Spanish  War  Prisoner  game  is 
out  again  in  new  clothes.  We  re 
ceived  a  letter  today  from  Mexico 
supposedly  sent  by  a  man  in  prison 
for  bankruptcy.  He  claims  to  have 
a  trunk  stored  with  a  consulate  here 
in  the  United  States  containing 
$385,000  in  bank  notes.  For  helping 
him  out  of  prison  we  are  to  receive 
one-third  of  the  money.  The  prisoner 
could  not  use  his  true  name  but 
signed  his  letter  “V”.  The  go-between 
is  Sr.  Serafin  Salazar,  Colina,  Mexico 
We  immediately  turned  the  letter 
over  to  the  postal  authorities,  but 
thought  it  might  kea^p  someone  else 
from  being  caught  if  you  were  to 
give  a  little  publicity  to  the  racket 

New  Jersey  c.t.h.j.' 

We  thought  this  scheme  would 
turn  up  with  the  Spring  flowers  We 
hope  readers  will  send  the  literature 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Re¬ 
member  the  man  who  paid  out  $3  oon 
some  years  ago  and  went  to  Mexico 
to  collect  the  “treasure”?  He  found 
no  address  as  given  and  nobody  bv 
the  name.  His  experience  was 
dearly  bought. 

Rackets  come  and  rackets  go  It  is 
our  aim  to  report  them  as  a  caution 
to  readers.  Veterans  buying  homes 
on  G.I.  loans  are  warned  to  avoid 
the  gyp  racket  that  is  going  around 
so  beware  of  strangers  offering  to 
pay  up  back  loan  installments 

vf°r>.  “^fining  on  the 

dotted  line.  To  a  former  service¬ 
man,  who  has  been  unable  to  meet 
required  payments,  the  stranger 
offers  to  pay  the  necessary  amount  in 
lull,  but  the  G.I.  must  sign  a  docu- 
ment  “for  protection.”  It  is  not 
stated  to  whom  the  “protection”  is 
offered.  What  the  G.I.  really  does  is 
to  give  a  deed  for  his  property  to  the 
stranger.  He  can  only  regain  the 
property  later  by  signing  a  land  sales 
contract  at  a  much  higher  price. 
There  is  no  profit  to  him  in  the 
transaction  —  only  more  expense 
and  a  possible  loss  of  his  home.  An¬ 
other  scheme  by  these  “artists”  is  to 
offer  a  nominal  sum  for  the  veteran’s 
equity ,  assuring  him  he  can  buy  a 
better  house  in  a  lower-cost  area  on 
a  contract,  possession  to  be  given  in 
60  days.  When  the  60  days  are  up  the 
veteran  is  advised  that  no  other 
house  is  available  in  the  lower-cost 
development.  As  this  “paper”  he 
signed  is  in  reality  a  deed,  he  is 
evicted  from  his  home.  Still  another 
scheme  on  the  same  line  offers  de¬ 
linquent  veterans  a  nominal  sum  for 
a  quit-claim  deed  to  his  property, 
with  a  promise  that  all  back  loan 
payments  on  the  G.I.’s  property  will 
be  made  up.  So  the  veteran  signs  and 
moves  out.  The  trickster  rents  the 
house,  collects  the  rent  as  his  profit, 
but  he  does  not  make  any  payments 
on  the  G.I.’s  loan.  When  the  mort¬ 
gage  holder  forecloses,  because  of 
this  non-payment,  the  veteran  still 
owes  the  lender  and  usually  the 
government  as  well.  He  is  worse  off 
than  he  was  before.  In  all  cases  he 
has  forfeited  his  deed,  and  lost  the 
money  already  paid  on  the  property. 
This  gyp  racket  has  been  worked  in 
several  cities.  Get  advice  from  a  re¬ 
sponsible  disinterested  party  if  you 
are  approached  with  such  schemes. 

Jos.  Lysak,  of  this  town,  owes  us 
for  paint  and  promised  to  pay  up 
“on  Saturday,  but  that  Saturday 
never  comes.”  Do  you  suppose  you 
could  do  anything  with  him?  The 
amount  is  $15.54.  g.  d. 

New  Jersey 

Our  letters  were  ignored  by  Mr. 
Lysak,  and  we  had  regarded  this  as 
very  unfair  treatment.  However,  a 
recent  newspaper  item  states  that 
Joseph  Lysakowski,  of  the  same 
town,  was  held  in  $1,500  bail  for 
appropriating  fixtures  valued  at  $100 
from  a  house  and  selling  same  to  an¬ 
other  party  for  $20.  He  is  held  on 
charges  of  larceny.  If  this  is  the  same 
party,  we  feel  that  he  should  be 
given  plenty  of  time  to  repent  of  his 
wrong  doing.  We  were  of  no  help  to 
our  reader,  but  we  assume  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know  no  one  else  will 
be  caught,  for  a  while  at  least,  with 
Mr.  L’s  tricks. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  addresa,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  Blast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  ia  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  pet 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 

Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  J- _ _ _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 

bred  Guernseys).  _ _ _ _ 

WASSAIO  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,981.76 
tier  year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr  E  G.  Weame  Senior 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  Tone. 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Weame,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 

State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

ATTEND  VNTS  Wanted:  Salary  $2616.48  to  $3581.76 
per  ‘year  (includes  emergency  increase)  ;  five  annual 
raises-  must  be  in  good  physical  condition ;  .  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary;  living  in  accommodations; 
paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Write  to  Oreedmoor 
State  Hospital,  Queens  Village,  New  York  City,  _ 
WANTED:  E.  X.  or  P.  N.  night  nurse,  general  duty, 
in  small  nursing  home,  (general).  Live  in.  BOX 

8016,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ _ . 

MILKERS:  DeLaial  machines.  Must  strip.  Apart¬ 
ment  for  married  men,  room  and  board  for  single 
men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month,  six  days  per 
week,  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave., 

Union,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

FARM  Laborers:  $100  to  $150  per  month  plus  room 

and  board.  BOX  8009,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Helper:  Experienced,  married,  middleaged 
preferred.  No  dairy.  Good  references.  Modem  4- 
room  cottage.  Privileges.  Vacation.  Good  salary. 

BON  8118,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

RELIABLE  woman  of  good  character  needed  to  help 
With  light  housework.  Good  salary,  own  room 
and  bath ;  oilier  congenial  help ;  country  home. 

Write  BOX  127,  Rye,  New  York. _ , 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resilient  of  New  York  state. 
Age  18-60.  $117  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living 
bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  LeU-hworth  Village.  Tlnells.  N.  Y. 
MAN  to  take  care  of  large  herd  of  Herefords.  Must 
have  willingness  to  work  and  have  good  ex¬ 
perience  Modern  house  and  good  salary.  v. 

Vemesaard,  Riversi'le  Farm,  Marshall,  >  ennont. _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  single  man  to  work  on  dairy- 

farm.  $125  a  month  plus  room  and  board.  Abe 

Mierop,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey, _ _ 

RELIABLE  experienced  single  man  for  general  farm 

work.  BOX  8121,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WORKING,  married  or  single,  dairy  farm  manager 
near  Honesdale,  Pa.  R.  R.  Davies,  Box  2o,  Peck- 
ville,  Penna. _ _ _ _ _ 

GIRL  or  woman  for  general  housework,  good  po¬ 

sition,  small  family;  references.  Write  Mrs.  S. 

Applebaum,  175  Chestnut  St, .  Liberty,  X.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  white,  willing,  dependable,  cook- 
houseworker,  gardener,  useful  man;  station  driving; 
one  lady  in  family:  character  references  required. 
Write  P.  O.  BOX  19,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


iLDERLY  single  man,  gardener,  handyman  with 
driver’s  license  to  care  for  home  place,  no  farm. 

Westchester.  BOX  8129,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MAN,  sober,  knovvldege  of  flowers,  for  country  es¬ 
tate;  $150  a  month,  small  apartment,  light  and 
heat no  children,  pox  8139,  Rural_Xew-Yorker.__ 
BOY,  helper.  Board  and  reasonable  wages.  BON  8127, 

Rural  Xevv-Yovker. _ _ _ - 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  a  small,  modern, 
equipped  boarding  house.  Clean,  willing,  able. 

Reliable.  State  age.  salary,  etc.  ^  Will  answer  if 
wanted,  Elsie  Kusner.  Monticello,  N.  5'. _ 

CRAFTSMAN  to  help  recondition  lodge,  who  would 

remain  as  caretaker  and  live  on  estate  in  North 
Salem,  Westchester.  Care  for  trees,  cut  firewood, 

make  minor  repairs.  Pleasant  security  for  congenial 

person  who  enjoys  country  life.  Write  experience, 
health  status,  references,  salary  requirements.  BOX 
8122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Small  family.  Every  modern  coi 
venienee.  Pleasant.  Own  room.  $110  month.  Refe 
ences.  Phone  Port  Jervis  38273.  BOX  8123,  Rur 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Two  men  for  permanent  position  on  dairy 
farm  (father  and  son  or  relatives  preferred).  Ex- 
Perienee  necessary  for  general  farm  work  with  regis¬ 
tered  Holst  gins.  Herd  of  60  milkers,  balance  in 
heifers  and  young  stock.  DeLaval  milking  machines 
used.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment  (tractors, 

haler.  Held  chopper,  trucks  and  bran  cleaner).  Farm 
operates  normally  with  four  experienced  men  under 
farm  manager.  Schedule  arranged  for  days  off  and 
vacation  with  pay.  Hospitalization  for  family.  Home 
has  seven  rooms  with  oil  heat,  modern  bath,  gas 
ra>t,ge  and  other  privileges.  Churches,  school  and 
shopping  center  in  vicinity.  Farm  located  northern 
New  Jersey  within  boundary  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  References  required.  Those  qualified  may 
a*']>ly  BOX  8121,  llitrai  New-Yorker. _ 

Mohan  helper  on  hoarding  farm.  Good  salary. 

RON  H,  )t.  o  1,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 
CAPABLE,  neat  woman,  general  housework,  family 
t"o,  refined  year  round  country  home,  appreciation 

m ^dependability,  BOX  5,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COI  1-I.E,  middleaged,  dependable,  experienced  farmer- 
caretaker;  wife  good  cook.,  help  out  with  furnished 
house  or  apartment.  Open  June  lath.  Write  BOX  327, 
“t-  4.  Kingston,  N,  Y. _ 

td'KADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30;  must  be 

*  ft-  7  in.  tali,  strong,  companion  and  care  for 
C'ong  active  semi  invalid  lady;  $35  a  week;  room, 
,  a  Send  pteru'-c,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman, 
p Met-. dian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Flordia. 


STRONG,  unencumbered  girl  or  woman  for  summer 
outdoor  work  on  Connecticut  dairy  farm.  Give  de¬ 
tails  of  self  and  snapshot.  BOX  8102,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  on  modern  dairy  farm. 
Purebred  Jerseys.  $50  per  week  plus  priveleges. 

BOX  8 10:l,_  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  A  most  experienced  test  cow  milker.  Pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  herd.  Fine  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Middlebrook  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

GROOM,  experienced,  reliable.  Room  and  board, 
starting  salary  $100  per  month.  Kenilworth  Riding 
Club,  Rye,  New  York  or  telephone  Rye  7-1964. 
WANTED  farm  by  experienced  shepherd  to  manage 
on  shares.  Reply  BOX  8110.  Rural  New-Yorker, 
PROGRESSIVE  responsible  farmer-forester  to  oper¬ 
ate  beef  farm,  timber  tract,  in  Ulster  County,  New 
York;  house,  utilities,  salary;  bus  to  school ;  per- 
centage  of  gross  sales.  BOX  8132,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Feed  sales  supervisor  for  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  sales  district.  Long  established  brand 
of  Quality  Feeds.  Splendid  opportunity  for  aggressive 
feed  man  with  experience  in  training  and  supervising- 
feed  salesmen.  Our  organization  knows  of  this  ad. 
Address  BOX  8133,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  couple  for  farm  residence.  Man 
to  be  experienced  farmer,  competent  to  serve  as 
effective  working  farm  manager.  Wife  to  be  good 
cook  and  housekeeper.  Comfortable  living  quarters  with 
private  bath.  No  accommodations  for  children.  Good 
long  term  position  for  right  people.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  or  telephone  Geo.  L.  Abbott.  Mail 
address:  123  West  Main  St..  Palmyra.  New  Y’ork. 
Telephone:  Palmyra  100  or  Palmyra;  480. _ 

SINGLE  man.  experienced,  for  large  dairy  farm. 

Good  wages  and  board.  Permanent.  Telephone  collect 
evenings  Peter  Piester,  Manager,  Germantown, 
N.  Y.  67. _ _ _ 

GARDENER  and  handyman,  steady  work  the  year 
round;  salary  $125  month  with  maintenance.  Give 
qualifications  and  references.  BOX  336,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. 

NURSES  Aids;  Private  sanitarium,  $100  month  to 
start  with,  maintenance.  P.  O.  BOX  336,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey. 

WE  need  congenial  housekeeper  to  take  over  for 
mother  who  is  going  back  into  business.  Should 
understand  and  like  little  boys,  for  we  have  two 
special  ones  7  and  9.  Y’ou  would  run  the  house, 
cook,  do  mother’s  chores — considerably  lightened  by 
electric  dishwasher,  washing  machine  and  mangle. 
Private  room  and  bath  on  third  floor,  much  free 
time.  Heavy  cleaning  done  once  a  week  by  outside 
help.  Driving  lessons  arranged.  Pleasant  security  for 
one  who  wants  to  be  part  of  congenial  family  in 
delightful  community  in  Westchester  County,  New 
Y’ork.  BOX  8134,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

WANTED:  Mother's  helper,  girl  or  young  woman  to 
care  for  one  and  half  year  old  and  light  house 
duties,  situated"  in  country,  50  miles  from  New  York. 
Fully  equipped,  electrical  appliances;  own  room  and 
bath;  $100  per  month.  Reply  Airs.  Allan  Patton, 
Ridgefield  Road,  Wilton,  Conn, _ 

MAID  to  jvork  in  sanitarium;  salary  $100  a  month 
with  room  and  board.  Please  give  age  and  ex- 
perienc-e,  BON  336,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

CAPABLE  vyoman  to  manage  motherless  home  and 
care  for  two  girls  11  and  8  years.  Write  stating 
qualifications  and  expectatons.  Hugh  Kennedy,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  New  Jersey. 

RELIABLE  woman  for  cooking  and  downstairs  work, 

country  home,  near  Westerly,  R.  I.  Four  in  family. 
Please  give  reference,  and  salary  expected.  BOX  8142, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  girl  or  woman  with  some 
knowledge  of  cooking  to  work  in  doctor's  home;  two 
adults,  two  children  Private  room  and  bath  in  new 
home  in  the  country.  It  is  essential  to  like  children 
and  the  country ;  other  help  employed.  Good  salary. 
References  required.  R.  I.  Sommer,  Pleasant  Valley, 
Dutchess  County.  New  Y’ork. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  good  steady  dairyman  to  de- 

elop  own  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  by  receiving 
share  of  calves  and  milk  for  caring  for  herd  of  30 
cows  and  young  stock  and  operating  small  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  High  quality  cattle,  principally  Green 
Meadow  strain.  Salary  and  living  accommodations 
duing  trial  period.  Write  for  full  details,  giving  age, 
qualifications,  requirements.  BOX  8143,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  honest  and  reliable  for  work 

on  poultry  breeding  farm.  David  T.  Cohen.  Guilford, 
Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger'j  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City, 


EXPERIENCED  child’s  nurse  will  help  with  house¬ 
work  in  New  York  City.  BOX  S116,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18,  experienced,  wishes  farm  work, 

_ June-September,  BOX  8115, _ Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  as  ’caretakers.  Reference. 
BOX  8117,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  expert,  masters,  doctors  degree. 

Lifetime  experience  livestock,  farming,  managing, 
teaching.  Desires  superintendent  or  teacher  position. 
Only  excellent  offers.  BOX  8120,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  (naturalized),  ago  51,  seeks  a 
job.  I  know  a  paint  brush,  hammer  and  saw,  a 
hand  lawn  mower,  spade  and  fork.  There  is  no  hurry. 
I  want  this  kind  of  a  job,  with  the  right  people 
and  to  feel  that  I  have  a  kind  of  home  similar  to 
what  I  have  had  for  some  years,  Leonard  Hingston, 
Stratford  Arms  Hotel,  Room  921,  117  West  70th  St., 
New  Y'ork  City  23.  N.  Y'. 

RELIABLE  young  man,  one  summer's  dairy  farm 
exerienee,  seeks  steady  employment,  large  dairy 
farm.  David  Doane,  Sea  Cliff.  New  York. 
COOK-Houseman,  retired,  for  one  or  two  people. 

Modi  rate  salary.  BOX  8100,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GIRL  17.  desires  job  on  small  farm  for  summer; 

good  home.  Preferably  along  Hudson  River.  BOX 
8107,  Rura)  New-Y'orker. 

POULTRY MAN  42.  single.  Thoroughly  experienced, 
capable,  very  handy.  BOX  8106.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARM  Manager:  Responsible  and  trustworthy.  Ex¬ 
perienced  sheep,  beef,  dairy,  field  crops.  Well  edu¬ 
cated.  Married,  aged  46.  Three  children.  Good  hous¬ 
ing,  schools  and  adequate  salary  essential.  BOX  8101, 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

TWO  capable,  honest  cow-men  want  60-cow  dairy 
farm,  complete  management;  lease,  rent,  shares,  or 
wages,  with  option  to  buy.  Address  BOX  293,  Sidney, 
X.  Y.  or  telephone  Sidney-  5091. 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  handyman.  49,  college  man; 

desires  permanent  work;  private  estate,  school,  camp, 
club.  Relocate  anywhere.  Long  experience  estate  care, 
house  repairs,  horticulture.  Non-drinker.  Best  refer¬ 
ences  Available  immediately.  BON  8111,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

TENANT  farm  job  wanted  by  experienced  couple. 

Peter  Soliwoda,  104  Emery  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa, 
YOUNG  Woman;  Summer  camp.  College  graduate. 

Food  service,  cafeteria  experience,  cook,  can  take 
charge.  Helper  available  or  as  counselor;  three 
years  college,  reliable,  references.  BOX  8112,  Rural 
New- Yorker 

WANTED:  Excellent  farm  home  for  man  with  pension, 
to  do  light,  chores;  no  milking.  No  heavy  drinker. 
BOX  8136.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERAN,  experienced,  single,  agricultural  college 
graduate  wants  positon  on  small,  well  equipped 
dairy  farm.  BOX  8137,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  man,  accounting  background  seeks 
work,  eh-riral  nature,  competent  driver.  BOX  8135, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  son  16  years.  Seek  part  time  position 
on  farm  during  July  and  August.  BOX  8139,  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 

REFINED  elderly  lady  would  like  to  correspond  with 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  State, 
in  regards  to  housekeeping  position.  Martha  J. 

Seely.  It.  D,  1,  Millville,  Penna. _ 

POSITION  Wanted:  Housekeeper,  refined,  Protestant, 

for  -ieni, Ionian's  modern  home.  Best  references  ex¬ 
chang'd.  Permanent  home  preferred  to  high  wages. 
BOX  8141,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


BUILDING  lot  for  sale,  near  Owasco  Lake.  Quiet 
place  for  small  cottage.  Write  BOX  191,  Earlville, 
New  York.  _ 

CHESAPEAKE  Bay  country.  Catalog,  farms,  homes, 

businesses,  near  fine  fishing,  boating,  bathing. 
Mailed  free  I  Montgomery  Realty,  Box  171,  Dover, 
Delaware.  _ 

WANTED;  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York, _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


FARMS:  $7,500  buys  farm  300  acres,  excellent 

house,  buildings.  Farm  160  acres,  modem  2-family 
house,  buildings.  200  acres,  equipped,  40  cows. 

Farm  110  acres,  equipped,  nine  cows.  Write  today. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  Sunny  South:  6X4  acres 
with  450  acres  cleared  and  164  acres  suitable  for 
pasture  with  hard  surfaced  road  running  through 
the  place,  6-room  brick  residence  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  14  tenant  houses  and  about  the  same 
number  of  barns,  situated  in  Orangeburg  County. 
Price  $125,000.  1,290  acres  with  800  acres  under 

cultivation,  balance  suited  for  shade  and  pastute 
land,,  three  fairly  good  6-room  frame  houses  with  18 
tenant  houses  and  plenty  of  barns  lying  on  both 
sides  paved  highway  in  Sumter  County.  Price 

$135,000.  Bradham  Realty  Company.  Inc.,  2  N. 
Main  St.,  Box  430,  telephone  48,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


FARMS,  ranches,  homes,  hotels,  gas-cabin  station, 
camps.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (32  Yr. ), 
Cobleskiil  7,  ‘’Eastern”  N.  Y. 


10  ACRE  farm,  4-room  house,  two  miles  town; 

$3,000.  Bargain.  Vaughn  Hewey,  Broker,  Wauchula. 
Florida. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware. 

CENTRAL  New  York  farms,  homes.  Free  list. 
John  Chermack,  Broker.  Schenevus,  New  Y’ork. _ 

FOR  Rent;  Four  room  apartment,  furnished,  summer 
season,  upper  Westchester.  Josephson,  8542-160th 
St.,  Jamaica. 

COOL  Summers.  Properties  $450  up.  Easy  terms. 
Turner,  R,  2,  St.  Johnsville,  N,  Y, _ 

91  ACRES,  tractor,  all  modem  conveniences.  Sharon. 
X.  Yr,  BOX  8113,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUNTRY  Store:  Only  store  in  town.  Established 
over  100  years.  Has  a  Post  Office  in  it  that  pays 
$3,000  yearly.  Filled  from  cellar  to  roof  with  good, 
saleable,  general  merchandise.  Inventory  estimated  at 
$15,000.  Good  fixtures.  Sales  over  $50,000  yearly. 
Lovely  5-room  cottage,  modem  conveniences.  Price, 
everything,  only  $35,000.  Worth  much  more.  A 

wonderful  opportunity  to  buy  a  safe,  timetested 

business.  Owner  wants  to  retire.  Ralph  Brewster, 

Pittsfield.  New  Hampshire, _ 

160  ACRES,  large  bam,  12-room  house,  modern 
kitchen,  baths,  steam  heat,  2-car  garage,  rooms 
above.  Located  Rt.  87,  Wyoming  County.  Dan 

Tinimau,  R.  D,  2,  Mehoopany,  Pa. _ 

FARM  and  Business  catalog  free!  Big  new  edition. 

Over  1,000  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine  to 
Florida,  West's,  6-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. _ 

1000  ACRE  farm  in  Delaware  County  suitable  for 
dairy,  beef  cattle,  or  dude  ranch.  Two  miles  from 
village.  Large,  modem,  ranch  house  in  addition  to 
manager's  house,  two  large  bams,  machine  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill,  and  usual  chicken  coops, 

pens,  sheds,  silos  and  grain  sheds.  400  acres  good 
timber.  Abundance  of  water.  Fields  all  in  culti¬ 
vation.  This  is  a  going  farm  with  full  line  of 

modem  equipment,  100  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Farm 
will  be  sold  with  or  without  equipment  and  cattle. 
Present  manager  is  available  to  new  owner.  Gerald 

Bowne,  44  Main  St.,  Sidney,  N  ,Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  retail  feed  store  in  central  New 

York  State  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  Builditog_  and 
equipment  in  excellent  condition.  Gross  $$25,000. 
Price  $22,500  plus  inventory.  BOX  8119,  Rural  New- 
Yiirkcr, _ _ _ _ 

4- BEDROOM  house,  improvements,  drilled  well.  130 

acres,  good  dirt  road;  $9,500.  Details.  Roubicek, 
r:  D.  1,  Troy,  N.  Y.  _ 

SELLING  seven  room  house,  extra  three  room 

dwelling,  plus  two  car  garage.  Modern  convenience. 
Six  acre  well  fruited  farm;  800  feet  off  9-W., 
Milton.  N.  Y.  BON  8131,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale :  Greenhouse,  wholesale  and  retail  business ; 

6,000  sq.  ft.  glass;  1%  acres  irrigated  land;  equip¬ 
ment;  3-car  garage;  7 -room  house;  $40,000.  Cash 
required  $15,000.  Joseph  F.  Cervneka,  29  Greenwood 
Are.,  East  I  slip ,  L,  I.,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Convalescent  home  or  retreat,  rooms  ac- 
eommdating  40  people;  110  acres,  17-  cattle,  two 
horses,  chickens,  farm  equipment;  Columbia  County, 
oerlooking  Hudson  River.  BOX  8128,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ , _ 

SUMMER  Hotel:  22-room  Victorian  Manse,  two 

sunporches,  balcony,  circle  drive — the  works!  Rt.  7, 
Afton.  N.  Y’.  on  Susquehanna  River.  (Also  Rt.  41). 
Fishing,  boating,  swimming.  All  city  conveniences 
but  no  restrictions.  Supply  your  boarders  with  fresh 
milk  and  eggs  from  your  own  stock.  3%  acres  with 
neat  barn,  can  stable  three  or  four  saddle,  horses, 
six  or  eight  cows  and  350  hens.  Only  $11,500,  one- 
half  down.  Send  for  photo  and  details.  J.  R. 
Silverstein,  Nineveh,  N.  Y.  Phone  Harpursville 

5- 1797. _ _ 

100  ACRES,  no  buildings,  35  acres  tillable  and 
flat,  balance  woods  and  pasture,  nice  brook  and 
timber  enough  to  build  with.  11,000  Christmas  trees. 
Electric  and  telephone  service  available.  2%  miles 
from  state  highway  route  41.  Only  $1,200  cash. 
J,  R.  Silverstein,  Nineveh,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM:  160  acres,  bath,  furnace,  fireplace,  bam; 

$4,500.  Paterson,  Damariseotta,  Maine, _ 

FOR  SALE:  239  acre  farm,  large  barn,  18-room 
house  good  condition ;  spring  water,  electricity, 
telephone,  stock,  tools,  wood.  BOX  8125,  Rural 
New- Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  for  elderly  couple,  small 
farm  or  bungalow;  reasonable.  BOX  8126,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _  _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  100  acres,  5-room  house,  hot  water, 
bathroom,  all  farm  equipment,  23  head  cattle, 
milking  machine;  two  miles  from  town;  price  $13,000. 
Rene  Herbert,  Star  Route.  Richford,  Vermont. _ 

NEW8TAND,  confectionery  and  novelty  business. 

Excellent  location.  Owner  retiring.  Rental  $75  per 
month.  Price  $8,500.  Wheeler  Realty  Service,  726 
Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Real  estate  for  camping,  potable  water, 
lake  for  swimming;  northern  New  Jersey  or  southern 
New  York.  BOX  8108,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS:  Country  homes  all  kinds:  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wicks.  Green- 
which.  New  York. 


DELAWARE  County:  70  acres,  modern  buildings, 
equipped  for  dairy  and  poultry,  nearly  new  house; 
nice  location;  $10,000  cash,  small  mortgage.  BOX 
8104,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


245  ACRE  farm,  fully  equipped,  90  a-cres  tillage, 
8-room  modern  house.  State  Forest  Road,  Marsh¬ 
field,  Vermont.  Guy  J.  Dindo,  Real  Estate,  Barre, 
Vermont. 


FOR  Sale:  House  and  cottage  in  North  Carolina. 

Modern  conveniences,  mountain  air.  Ideal  retired 
couple.  $8,500  for  both.  Owner,  J.  G.  White,  Pine 
Mountain  Valley,  Georgia. 


HORSE  breeding  farm:  80  acres,  55  acres  clear. 

Attractive,  modern  6-room  semi-bungalow.  Fine 
barn  with  horse  stalls,  other  outbuildings-,  good 
stream.  Excellent,  crop  land.  One  mile  hard  road 
frontages.  Idea)  for  acreage  or  lake  development, 
truck,  dairy  or  horse  farm;  $24,500.  Glick  &  ltostan, 
Clayton,  New  Jersey. 


1400-ACRE  dairy  enterprise:  Special.  Bradford 
County,  Pa. ;  Income  $91,000  annually.  254  head 
prize  cattle,  four  tractors,  bulldozer,  three  field 
trucks,  three  milk  trucks,  two  road  trucks,  all  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools  InclT-ded;  beautiful  9-room,  bath 
master  home ;  13  tenant  houses ;  four  modern  dairy 
barns;  seven  silos;  many  other  buildings.  1,400 
acres,  330  river-bottom  soil,  100  acres  bottom  pasture, 
470  hill  pasture,  500  acres  woodland.  This  is  largest 
and  most  productive  farm  in  Northern  Pennsylania, 
Priced  far  below  actual  value.  No.  B-4586.  West's, 
V.  T.  Strubie,  401  Main  St.,  Towanda,  Penna. 
SMALL  poultry  farm,  modern  buildings,  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  bath;  $6,900;  easy  terms,  responsible  party. 
Dr.  Meagher,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house,  two  baths,  automatic  oil 
heat,  hardwood  floors  downstairs,  2-car  garage  on 
landscaped  lot  80  x  220  feet  in  Village  of  Ashland 
New  York  on  Route  23.  Bus  service  to  New  York. 
G. _ F.  Wagner,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  Room  house  for  sale:  Attic,  cellar,  garage; 

with  or  without  furniture.  Bethpage,  Long  Island, 
contact  R.  Pietschyck,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Route  22, 
Brewster,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm.  $750  down,  balance  terms. 
What  have  you?  BOX  8109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  village  10-room  house,  modern 
conveniences,  garage,  lot,  hen  house,  artesian  well; 
$4,800,  Post  Office  Box  23.  South  Gibson,  Penna. 
FOR  Sale:  315  acre  dairy  farm,  130  fertile  tractor 
crop  land,  in  Beach  family  45  years.  Buildings 

good,  all  improvements,  blacktop  road.  Excellent 
Binghamton  market.  Purebred  Holstein  herd,  com¬ 
plete  equipment  optional.  Beach  Farm,  Apalachin, 

New  York. 

CONNECTICUT:  200  acre  farm,  10  room  house,  12 

tleups,  concrete;  brook;  $14,000.  Two  family  home, 
5-6  rooms;  40  acres;  $15,500.  62  acres,  chicken  farm, 

3.000  layers;  10  rooms,  modern,  sunporch  and  bath; 

$25,000.  Near  industry  on  Route  20.  Write  to  Geo. 

Hanber,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Building  lot,  main  road,  telephone  and 
electricity  available,  spring,  land  level,  R.  F.  D., 
brook,  R,  A,  Edwards,  W,  Wardsboro,  Vermont. _ 

150  ACRE  secluded  sidehill  Catskill  Mountain  farm; 

9- room  house,  oil* 1  burner.  Suitable  stock,  poultry, 
camp,  summer  home,  hunting,  fishing,  views ;  $9,500. 
BOX  8138,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  with  full  equipment  and 
stock,  caable  of  handling  40  head:  Maryland  or 
Virginia  preferred;  send  full  particulars,  BOX  8140, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BROKERS  co-operation  wanted:  Several  sections  open 

to  live  brokers  with  listings.  We  have  the  buyers. 
Please  contact  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx  58.  Established  over  30  years. 

VALLEY'  Farm.  143  acres,  house,  bath,  oil  furnace. 

Nice  barn,  38  ties,  two  silos,  modern  machinery, 
tractor,  32  cows,  eight  heifers,  bull;  $33,000.  Part 
cash.  Ylany  other  large  or  small  farms.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency.  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

138  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm.  Berks  County.  C  E. 

Brauml,  Kntytown,  Penna. _ 

TAVERN  on  Route  15:  fully  equipped  and  license. 

BOX  352,  Savona,  New  York. 

POMONA  Park  cafe,  Pomont  Park,  Fla.,  for  sale 

$7,000.  Restaurant,  beer,  wine  and  ice  cream;  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  35,  fully  equipped.  Living  quarters 
separate  building.  Guaranteed  title,  good  climate,  good 
fishing,  reason  for  selling  ill  health.  L.  B.  Proctor, 
P.  O.  BOX  127,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

WANTED  buyer  that  put  $25,000  in  beautiful  dairy- 

truck  farm  near  Saratoga.  Just  the  size  for  private 
race  track.  BOX  8145,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6-  5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

AYERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  AveTy. 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PI  RE  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grade  A  $5.00  per 

gallon;  $2.75  44  gallon;  $1.50  quart.  Maple  sugar 
$4.30  five  pounds;  $1.25  pound.  Prepaid  to  third 
zone,  Roscoe  Deming,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnsom  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mother*  eat** 
kept  confidential.  _ 

NICE  accommodations  for  six  guests,  reservations 
only;  children  accepted.  Private  beach.  BOX  7911, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  real  farm.  In  the  Bale 
Eagle  Valley,  Modern  conveniences.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Adults  only.  Telephone  63-.T-2.  Mill  Hall, 

Haagen  Farm,  Beech  Creek.  Pa. _ 

ON  main  highway,  bus  serice  to  door,  private  lake, 
large  grounds,  good  food;  leaflet.  Harold  Cole, 
Andes.  X.  Y. 

FARM  rest  room  and  board  $20  up.  Children  half 

rate.  Swimming,  home  cooking.  BOX  41,  R.  F.  D. 

1,  Jamesburg.  New  Jersey. 

MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally,  near  New 

York  City.  State  details.  BOX  7816.  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

RETIRED  relined  couple  to  board.  No  chronically 

ill.  Rates  reasonable.  Lillian  Dieffenbach,  New 
Albany,  Penna. 

VACATION  at  modem  country  home.  Comfortable 

beds,  home  cooking;  $4.50  per  day;  $30  per  week. 
Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center,  Ytaine.  _ 

FEW  steady  boarders  in  private  home.  Myrtle 

Whitbeck,  Jefferson  Hts.,  Catskill.  N.  Y, _ 

RETIRED  woman  wishes  one  or  two  unfurnished 

rooms,  cooking  facilities.  Pleasant  country,  trans¬ 
portation  near  New  York.  BOX  8105,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

VACATION  rental  of  rooms  in  large,  modern  farm¬ 

house  on  dairy  farm.  Do  your  own  cooking.  $100 

season  up.  45  miles  New  York  City.  R.  Itel,  Chester- 
Florida  Road,  Chester,  New  York.  Chester  5792. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 
gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00; 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner  Apiaries. 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Hire:  New  sturdy  hay  wagons  equipped  with 
new  rubber  tires.  Inspection  invited.  $2.50  per 
day.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak,  New  York  (off 
Route  6).  Phone  MElrose  5-4819. 


FERGUSON  tractor,  John  Bean  sprayer,  150  gallon 
steel  tank,  engine  take-off,  rubber  tires,  etc.  4% 
ft.  offset-disc  1951  equipment,  practically  new. 
Private  owner.  .Must  sell.  BOX  8141.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  John  Deere  model  A  tractor.  Stattel, 

Kings  Park,  New  York. _ 

BEES  are  a  must  in  producing  bumper  crops  of 
clover  seed;  $1.0  per  hive.  C.  Rouse,  323  Niagara 
St.,  Towanda,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Used  Case  CO  orchard  type  tractor  with 
steel  rear  wheels.  Ralph  Pitcher,  Kliinebeck, 
New  Y'ork. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  tools,  Buckner  Sprinkler  complete 

with  stand;  Farmail  Cub  tractor:  suhsoiler;  four 
wheel  trailers;  lime  spreader:  riding  cultivator  and 
hiller;  four  sterilize  tanks  with  steam  boiler;  dry¬ 
ing  fiats  with  screen  bottoms:  two  row  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributer  with  disc  and  hiller;  Oliver  12x7  grain 
drill  tractor  hitch  power  lift.  All  as  good  as  new. 

Tegelaar  Bulb  Farms,  West  Islip,  X.  y.  Babylon 
6-0335. _ 

MADE  by  handicapped  person .  Large  stuffed  ani- 

mals,  $1.25.  Novelty  plastic  boxes  si  sy  Crocheted 
work.  .Miss  Rita  Balke,  550  Grand  St..  Oneida.  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Small  second  hand  consolidated  well 

drill,  Robert  Grippen,  Candor,  N,  Y. 

HAYLOADER:  New  Idea.  Push  type.  Perfect  con¬ 
dition.  $85.  B.  White,  R.  D.  2-567,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.  Phone  2-7680-J, _ 

USED  oat  crusher,  with  gear  drive  motor,  $100; 

c-nting  $15  extra.  1$  ft.  Ivaiy  d-.flv  (K-fable  belt 
conveyor,  with  motor,  $300.  Prices  F.O.B.  Spiing 
Valley,  N.  Y.  Write  George  Piitt,  Box-  (58,  Spiing 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  CROPS  CH 
DO  EVERY  JOB  EAS1 


EAPER 
ER . . . 


BEST  B IIS  TM!E 
HARVESTOR  "69” 

A  happier  day  will  dawn 
Over  your  farm  when  you 
own  a  Harvesfor  “69”.  This 
machine  will  help  free  your 
farm  from  the  usual  drudg¬ 
ery  and  hardship  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  More  than  that, 
you  will  save  time  and  re¬ 
duce  your  harvesting  costs 
to  a  new  low. 

It  is  estimated  you  will 
save  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
per  acre  and  up,  and  from 
J  0c  to  1  5c  per  bushel  us¬ 
ing  about  ONE-FIFTH  the 
MAN  HOURS  by  USING  a 
GENUINE  MM  HARVEST¬ 
OR  "69”  instead  of  old 
fashioned  harvesting 
methods. 


W'WEWN  MACHINERY 


140  FEWER  PARTS  THAN  CONVENTIONAL 
4-CYLINDER  VAl V E  - 1 N  *  H E AD  ENGINES 


You  get  that  bonus  of  power  that  help3  you  produce  better- 
crops  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  that  lets  you  zip  through  alt  your 
work  easier  when  you  own  the  M  M  Model  Z  Tractor.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  2-3  plow  tractor  with  the  punch. 
plus  the  economy  of  the  MM  Z.  And,  with  all  its  money¬ 
making  advantages,  the  Z  still  gives  you  that  heavy-duty 
construction  and  long-life,  dependable  performance  for  which 
M  M  tractors  are  so  famous. 

THESE  Z  ADVANTAGES  CUT  YOUR  COSTS  I 

When  you  can  cut  your  farm  overhead,  all  crops  show  a 
bigger  profit.  These  important  MM  advantages  can  help 
you  do  just  that — lower  your  costs  to  boost  your  profits! 

Four  front-end  styles  to  give  you  the  right  tractor  for  your 
farm  and  your  crops  #  Side -of -engine  openings  which  pro¬ 
vide  easiest  access  to  all  moving  parts  *  Cylinders  cast  two 
in  a  block  separate  from  the  crankcase^  *  Easiest  tractor  to 
maintain  on  the  market  *  Exclusive  valve  mechanism 
Advanced  sealing  and  filtering  system  that  keeps  out  cutting 
dust  and  dirt,  cuts  wear  High  turbulence  combustion 
chambers  that  develop  greater  power  at  slower  engine 
speed  *  Wide  range  of  power,  5  forward  speeds  Full- 
pressure  lubrication  that  keeps  oil  circulating  to  all  moving 
engine  parts. 

THESE  Z  FEATURES  MAKE  YOUR  WORK  EASIER  I 

Today  you  can  cut  the  drudgery  out  of  farming  thanks  to 
modern  work -saving  machines.  Outstanding  work -savers  of 
them  all  are  these  MM  features  that  make  every  job  easier: 

Visionlined  design  that  lets  you  see  what  you’re  doing 
*  Adjustable  Flote-Ride  seat  that  always  keeps  you  on  the 
level  *  Easy-to-handie — automotive  steering  with  short 
turning  radius  ^Modern  instrument  panel  with  all  controls 
easy  to  reach  #Expanding  shoe  type  brakes  for  quick  stops 
on  short  turns  *  Hand-operated  clutch  *  Famous  MM 
Um-Matic  Power,  advanced  hydraulic  control  that  makes 
even  the  toughest  jobs  come  easy  *  Matched  Quick -On  — 
Quick-Off  tools  with  interchangeable  features  to  cut  costs. 

SISK  YOUR  MM  DEALER!  Ask  about  the  live  power  take-off  that 
makes  use  of  MM’s  heavy  duty  transmission  gears.  Get  all 
the  extra-power,  cost-cutting,  work -saving  facts  and  you’ll 
see  at  once  why  more  and  more  folks  are  building  their  farm 
profits  on  the  MM  Model  Z  Tractor  and  Matched  Machines. 


Here's  the  ZA€ 

Tractor  with  jli-jiijW?  front 
end  drawing  the  sturdy  MM 
W>nd*ow  or. 

available  in  8,  i  2  and  14-foot 
are  easy  to  handle,  give 
top  efficiency. 


Conservationist*  coll  the  two-way  MM  TKS  plow  »ha  mosf 
njodern  plow  on  the  mortal.  Unbeatable  on  hillside*,  irrigated 
field*,  terrace*,  the  TK3  eliminates  dead  furrow*. 


You  gat  plenty  of  power  to  ftandla  the  big-capacity 
MM  G-4  Harvester  with  the  2-3  plow  MM  i 
Tractor.  The  MM  Harvester  is  America’*  largest 
telling  combine  of  its  sice  and  type. 


Longer  picking  roll*  and  mors  husking  roll*  on  the 
MM  2-row  and  1-row  Hvskor*  help  you  get  alt  yo-tv 
crops,  faster.  The  MM  Z  tractor  easily  handles  i-lte 
2-row  model. 


Cultivating  narrow  row  crops  like  vegetable*  f#  t.vif 
and  easy  with  the  ZAN  Tractor  and  4-raw  Quick- 
On — Quick-Off  cultivator.  A  complete  line  »if 
mounted  tools  <*  available  far  the  Model  Z. 


I  Mm  it  i  a  p  o  ii  i  s  *  Moline 


AW JLN  JN.E  A  IP.  ©  ft*  U  S  t9  M  [|  iN  n  IE  S  (0  T  A 
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SCATTER  POISONER  FOOD 


KILL  \N\ TW  A  WEAPON 


SET  TRAPS 
FOR 

MARAUDERS 


SET  A  TRAP -GUN 


—  IMPOUND 
TRESPASSING 
FOWLS 


1  Bill 

FOR 

PAMAGES 


SUE  FOR  DAMAGE  AND  OBTAIN  A  PERSONAL  JUDGMENT 


* —  APPLY  FOR  AN  INJUNCTION 
AGAINST  THE  OWNER  TO  RESTRAIN  HIM 
FROM  PERMITTING  HIS 
FOWLS  TO  TRESPASS  .  ^ 


Hunter 


How  to  Deal  with  Garden  Marauders 


By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


W  has  been  declared  by  judges 
and  lawmakers  to  be  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  ages  to  natural 
demands  for  exact  justice  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  But  as 
far  as  it  has  developed  to 
;ems  to  discriminate  against  an 
outraged  gardener  who  becomes  involved  in 
legal  contentions  with  an  owner  of  chickens, 
turkeys,  geese,  cattle,  hogs,  dogs  or  other  ani¬ 
mals,  when  the  latter  permits  them  to  tres¬ 
pass  and  play  havoc  in  his  neighbor’s  garden. 

Due  to  their  natural  characteristics  and 
propensities,  and  the  golden  opportunities 
more  frequently  afforded  to  them  than  to 
other  animals,  chickens,  turkeys  and  other 
classes  of  poultry  are  the  usual  offenders  in 
destructive  raids  of  the  kind.  Hogs,  dogs, 
cattle  and  all  the  other  domestic  animals  are 
not  averse  themselves  to  trespassing  on  ripe 
occasions  when  liberty  is  vouchsafed  them  or 
they  can  achieve  it  by  their  own  ingenuity. 

It  was  at  one  time,  not  so  long  ago,  a  cause 
for  surprise  and  wonder  for  some  judges  to 
discover  that  even  chickens,  geese,  turkeys 
and  other  fowls  are  to  be  regarded  as  animals. 
One  judge  confessed  his  skepticism  and  con¬ 
version  in  a  turkey  case,  in  saying:  “When  it 
was  first  suggested  to  me  that  there  were 
animals  which  grew  feathers,  it  was  a  severe 
strain  on  my  credulity  to  accept  it  without 
reserve;'  but  an  examination  of  the  question 
has  brought  with  it  the  conviction  that  turkeys 
(and  chickens)  are  animals  under  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  definition  of  that  term  as  used 
in  the  law.” 

Similarly,  a  New  York  court  in  an  early 
case  involving  the  shooting  of  a  dog  caught  in 
the  act  of  worrying  and  killing  a  neighbor’s 
chickens,  said  that  the  chicken  owner  was 


justified  in  killing  the  dog  in  defense  of  his 
poultry,  “in  like  manner  as  if  the  dog  was 
chasing  and  killing  sheep,  calves,  or  other 
reclaimed  and  useful  animals.” 

So,  fowls  being  animals,  they  are  subject 
to  the  legal  regulations  and  rules  that  govern 
trespasses  by  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  live¬ 
stock.  The  pertinent  rule  of  law  is  that  the 
entry  of  a  person’s  animals  upon  another’s 
land  without  his  consent  is  a  trespass,  whether 
the  land  is  fenced  or  unfenced. 

It  follows  that  one  who  permits  poultry 
under  his  control  to  make  incursions  upon 
another’s  premises  —  into  his  garden,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  to  damage  what  is  growing  there 
— is  liable  as  for  a  trespass. 

Livestock  Must  Be  Fenced  In 

This  was  the  common  law  of  England, 
adopted  by  the  first  American  settlers.  It  is  the 
law  today  in  all  States  which  have  not 
changed  it  by  statutory  fencing  requirements, 
including  most  of  the  States  of  the  Northeast 
served  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  poultry  owner  to  fence  his  fowls  in 
or  otherwise  confine  them,  not  a  land-owning 
neighbor  to  fence  them  out  for  the  protection 
of  his  garden  and  crops. 

In  an  early  court  trial,  for  instance,  it  was 
ruled  that  an  unconfined  flock  of  turkeys 
which  entered  upon  neighboring  farm  prem¬ 
ises  and  destroyed  vegetables  and  crops  grow¬ 
ing  there,  saddled  liability  against  their  owner 
for  the  damage  caused,  even  though  the 
premises'  were  unfenced.  This  was  because  the 
owner  had  become  a  trespasser  himself  by 
proxy,  through  the  action  of  his  fowls  which 
he  had  permitted  to  roam. 

In  the  days  when  settlements  were  widely 
scattered  and  rural  districts  but  sparsely  in¬ 


habited,  there  was  little  reason,  excuse,  or 
occasion  for  enforcing  this  rule  against  the 
running  at  large  of  domestic  fowls.  Litigation 
or  trouble  over  such  matters  was  rare  indeed. 
But  -modern  conditions  are  different.  Suburbs 
with  their  extensive  lots  stretch  out  and  out 
in  every  direction  from  the  cities.  Small  towns 
and  villages  dot  the  landscape.  Major  high¬ 
ways  are  sprinkled  on  both  sides  with  resi¬ 
dences  commanding  small  acreages.  The 
raising  of  poultry,  even  aside  from  the  great 
commercial  plants,  springing  from  the  vast 
opportunities  of  these  modern  conditions,  has 
come  to  be  a  major  industry.  By  the  same 
token,  and  due  to  the  same  conditions,  gardens 
and  truck  patches  and  the  amount  and  value 
of  vegetables  and  small  crops  have  zoomed 
in  equal  degree. 

The  matter  of  comparative  rights  and  lia¬ 
bilities  under  the  law  enters  the  picture  here. 
As  in  all  other  situations  where  the  rules  of 
litigation  are  prescribed  by  the  common  law, 
the  applicable  law  is  what  the  judges  say  it 
is;  in  other  words,  where  there  are  no  statutes 
prescribing  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  judges  of  one  representative  court  may 
be  quoted.  “It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  of 
chickens,”  these  men  of  the  judiciary  said, 
“and  other  such  fowls,  to  confine  them  on  his 
own  premises  if  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
stray  onto  the  premises  of  another  and  there 
do  damage.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  that  great  number  of 
people  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  and  in 
the  rural  districts  all  over  the  State  who,  by 
raising  and  keeping  flocks  of  these  valuable 
fowls,  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  make  their  salaries  and  small 
business  enterprises  carry  them  and  their 
(Continued  on  Page  420) 
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Mulch  for  Blueberries 

The  article  to  R.  G.  Y.  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
page  325,  May  3rd,  regarding 
“Mulch  for  Blueberries”  has  been 
noted. 

We  have  been  playing  with  blue¬ 
berries  for  the  past  12  years,  start¬ 
ing  with  six  bushes  three  years  of 
age.  We  now  have  upwards  of  450’ 
bushes  of  11  varieties  of  various 
ages.  We  are  picking  upwards  of  a 
thousand  quarts  of  berries  a  season. 

Two  years  ago,  on  account  of  the 
help  situation,  picking  became  a 
problem  so  we  adopted  the  idea, 
“you  pick  your  own  berries — furnish 
your  own  basket  or  container.”  With 
some  supervision  and  word-of- 
mouth  advertising,  we  found  the 
berries  were  moving  smoothly  off 
the  bushes.  Every  berry  was  cleaned 
up  and  we  scarcely  got  enough  for 
our  own  use. 

Two  years  ago  this  Spring  we 
had  several  bushes  on  the  end  of  one 
row  that  seemed  to  be  backward. 
The  soil  was  tested.  It  was  of  a 
sandy  texture,  not  quite  acid  enough; 
not  bad,  but  a  bit  deficient  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash.  That  season  we  had 
some  apples  that  had  been  left 
under  an  old  apple  tree.  They  were 
decayed  and  we  dumped  them 
around  these  bushes.  We  got  some 
sawdust  and  covered  the  apples. 
That  Summer  the  bushes  started  to 
grow  and  did  well.  Last  Spring  we 
put  on  more  decayed  apples  and 
more  sawdust.  This  Spring  we  are 
putting  on  more  sawdust.  We  have 
a  nice  growth  now  and  many  fine 
fruit  buds;  the  variety  is  Rubel. 

We  tried  a  mulch  of  apple  pomace 
and  sawdust.  We  believe  the  pomace 
is  too  dry  for  a  good  mulch  and  that 
whole  rotted  apples  are  better.  Hard¬ 
wood  sawdust  will  pack.  Softwood 
will  be  flocculent  and  should  give 
better  aeration  to  the  roots.  A  mulch 
of  oak  leaves,  well  covered  with 
softwood  sawdust  (the  leaves,  of 
course,  containing  a  certain  amount 
of  acid)  is  good.  Eight  inches  of  soft¬ 
wood  sawdust  is  best  and  will  con¬ 
trol  your  weeds  to  a  minimum. 

Connecticut  A.  m.  p. 


Tomatoes  Are  Heavy 
Feeders 

Tomatoes  are  heavy  feeders.  A 
10-ton  to  the  acre  crop,  or  about  375 
bushels,  not  a  particularly  heavy 
yield  for  New  York  State,  will  re¬ 
move  in  the  fruit  100  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  35  pounds  of  phosphorus,  and 
175  pounds  of  potash,  according  to 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Sayre,  head  of  the 
Vegetables  Crops  Division  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  tests  with  tomatoes  carried  on 
at  the  Station  show  that  profitable 
increases  in  yields  were  obtained 
from  1,500  pounds  of  a  4-12-8 
fertilizer  or  1,000  pounds  of  its 
equivalent  in  a  6-18-12  mixture. 
While  the  amount  of  phosphorus  re¬ 
moved  by  the  tomato  crop  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  at  least  four  times  that 
amount  should  be  used  because  of 
the  rapid  “fixation”  of  phosphorus  in 
unavailable  forms  in  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  large  amounts  of 
fertilizer  high  in  phosphorus  have 
been  applied  to  the  field  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  fixing  capacity  of 
the  soil  will  become  partially  satu¬ 
rated  and  a  lower  phosphorus  ratio 
will  give  as  good  crop  yields  with 
less  cost.  In  such  cases  an  8-16-16  or 
5-10-10  fertilizer  is  recommended. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  feed 
tomatoes  is  to  plow  under  a  clover 
or  alfalfa  sod.  This  improves  the 
soil  structure  and  supplies  nitrogen 
to  the  tomatoes,  very  slowly  at  first 
then  more  rapidly  as  the  need  in¬ 
creases.  This  treatment  takes  care  of 
the  nitrogen  supply,  but  liberal 
amounts  of  phosphorus  and  potash 
must  also  be  used.  Fertilizers  should 
be  broadcast  and  plowed  under  as 
the  land  is  fitted  for  tomatoes.  Ad¬ 
ditional  nitrogen  may  also  be  applied 
to  good  advantage  as  a  side-dressing 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
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Beat  6  or  8  Champion 
Hand  Shuckers 

..WITH  THE  ONE-ROW  DEARBORN-WOOD  BROS.  CORN  PICKER! 


In  ’most  any  cornfield  you  put  the  one-row 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker,  it  can  beat  6  to 
8  champion  hand  shuckers!  And  that  means  in  clean 
picking;  in  clean  husking;  and  in  bushels  of  corn 
put  on  the  wagon. 

Because  of  the  positive,  yet  gentle,  action  of  the 
exclusive  rotary  snapping  bar  the  gentlest  of  snap¬ 
ping  rolls  are  used.  This  assures  a  minimum  of  shelling, 
positive  snapping  and  a  steady  uninterrupted  flow  of 
corn  through  the  picker— even  under  tough  conditions. 

And  the  Dearborn -Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker  is  the 
one  with  a  full  sized  6-roll  husking  bed.  Rubber  husk¬ 
ing  rolls  teamed  with  steel  ones  are  evenly  fed  by 
patented  “flexible  fingered”  spirals— all  helping  to 
give  great  husking  capacity,  with  another  big  reduc¬ 
tion  in  shelling,  or  scuffing  of  ears. 

No  wonder  this  light-draft,  one-row  picker  more 
than  keeps  haulers  humping— commonly  husks  8  to 
10  acres  of  high  yielding  hybrid  corn,  per  8  or  9  hour 
day.  Operate  it  with  your  Ford  Tractor,  or  any  other 
2-plow  tractor. 


The  Big  6-Roll  Husking  Bed 

HAS  SPARS  CAPACITY.. TO  KEEP  AHEAD 

Here’s  the  big  capacity  husking  heart 
(effective  area  13%"  wide  by  36" long!) 

—a  major  reason  why  the  Dearborn- 
Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker  clean  husks 
so  much  corn  per  hour.  Three  “flexible 
fingered”  spirals  feed  corn  evenly  to 
this  6-roll  husking  bed. 


Be  ready  to  cash  in  this  fall  with  your  Dearborn- 
Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker.  See  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  soon. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 
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PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

100 

postage 

prepaid 

600 

postage 

prepaid 

1000 

postage 

prepaid 

TOMATO  . 

$3.35 

$4.50 

CABBAGE  . 

. .  1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

. .  1.40 

3.90 

6.40 

PEPPER  . 

. .  1.40 

4.50 

7.25 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT.. 

.  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

BROCCOLI  . 

..  1.25 

3.25 

4.50 

SWEET  POTATO  .... 

. .  1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

$3.50 
2.75 
5.00 
6.00 
3.50 
3.00 
5.00 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or  more,  $2.50 
per  1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Mose. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROl  IEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


Qarden 

WEEDING  TIME 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 

Bearing  WEEOER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 

Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 

clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 

underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture,  Low  Prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  19  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
mflkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
sj-stem  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewlYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  3%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Marion  Market,  Bonanza, 
Bugner,  Oakview  Ballhead,  Penn  State  Ballhead. 
Special  prices  this  month  at  $2.00,  1 000 ;  10,000  & 
over  at  $1.50.  Cauliflower  Plants:  Early  Snowball, 
1000,  $6.00;  5000,  $25.  Ask  for  catalog,  and  our 

special  prices  on  “Virginia  State  Certified”  Sweet 
Fotato  Plants,  including  the  “Bunch”  Porto  Rico.  To¬ 
mato  Plants:  5  varieties,  including  Stokescross  Hybrid. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Vegetable  Plants 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1st) . 

. ..  .45  $1.30  $3.35  $4.50 

Cabbage  . 

.  . .  .45 

1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

Cauliflower  . 

. . .  .50 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

Pepper  . 

. ..  .55 

1.40 

4.50 

7.25 

Egg  Plant  (June  1st) . 

. . .  .55 

1.50 

4.50 

7.50 

Sweet  Potato  . 

. . .  .55 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

Broccoli  and  Brussel  Spts.. 

.  . .  .45 

1.25 

3.25 

4.50 

Catalog  on 

Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Location 

Bamsboro 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  Type:  200  $2.50;  500- 
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culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 
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Dealing  With  Garden  Marauders 

(Continued  from  Page  418) 


families  through  the  year,  to  have 
the  right  of  free  range  for  their 
fowls. 

“  But  the  equally  important  and 
sacred  right  of  the  same  class  of 
citizens,  equally  great  in  number,  to 
plant  and  raise  a  garden  or  truck 
patch  on  their  own  premises,  without 
annoyance  or  trouble  from  their 
neighbors,  to  help  feed  themselves 
and  families,  and  thus  tide  over  the 
high  cost-of-living  period,  is  wholly 
overlooked  and  forgotten  in  this 
argument.  The  right  of  free  range  of 
the  chicken  ends  where  the  equal 
right  of  the  gardener  begins. 

“The  poultryman  has  rights  in  his 
property  just  as  the  gardener  has  in 
his,  but  no  greater.  Neither  is  re¬ 
quired  to  yield  to  the  other,  except 
that  one  must  yield  where  his  rights 
cease  and  the  others  begin.  One  must 
always  use  his  property  in  a  way  not 
to  do  a  legal  wrong  to  another. 

“If  a  poultryman  allows  his  chick¬ 
ens  to  run  at  large,  and  they  trespass 
upon  the  garden  of  another,  the 
wronged  person  has  no  right  to  in¬ 
jure  or  kill  them.  He  must  confine 
himself  to  his  civil  rights.  The  owner 
of  fowls  must  know  their  nature  and 
their  proneness  to  run  at  large  and 
wander  far  from  home,  to  make  in¬ 
cursions  upon  the  property  of  others 
and  there  commit  depredations.  This 
is  their  inherent  nature.  It  is  the 
natural  propensity  of  domestic  fowls 
to  rove,  and  in  doing  so  to  wholly 
disregard  property  lines  and  even 
fences.  When  an  owner,  with  this 
knowledge,  allows  his  fowls  to  run 
at  large  to  the  injury  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  he  is  a  wrongdoer  and  is 
financially  liable  to  one  damaged  by 
their  trespasses.” 

Rights  Without  Remedies 

As  is  apparent,  the  law  is  gener¬ 
ous  toward  the  gardener  in  its  dec¬ 
laration  of  his  rights.  But  legal  rights 
are  of  no  avail  unless  effective  reme¬ 
dies  exist  by  which  the  rights  may 
be  enforced.  At  this  point,  the 
harassed  gardener  often  meets  his 
Waterloo  in  attempting  to  cope  with 
winged,  two-legged,  or  four-legged 
marauders  that  trespass  and  do 
damage.  The  legal  remedies  allowed 
him  are  so  hedged  about  with  prohi¬ 
bitions  —  with  thou-shalt-not’s  — 
that  the  necessity  of  skirting  around 
them  frequently  deprives  him  of  any 
gain  in  resorting  to  the  so-called 
remedies. 

A  gardener,  repeatedly  set  upon 
by  destructive  chickens,  geese, 
turkeys,  or  other  domestic  fowls, 
would  ordinarily  like  to  be  allowed 
to  seize  a  weapon  and  kill  the  in¬ 
vaders  in  the  very  act  of  committing 
their  depredations.  The  law  says  he 
cannot,  without  incurring  penalties 
by  way  of  prosecution  for  cruelty 
to  animals.  He  would  be  satisfied  if 
permitted  to  scatter  poisoned  food 
and  have  them  eat  their  fill.  The  law 
forbids  reprisal  in  this  form. 

In  aggravated  cases,  whether  the 
marauders  be  fowls,  animals,  or 
human  thieves,  he  would  enjoy  set¬ 
ting  traps  for  them,  and  leave  them 
to  their  fate.  The  law  definitely  con¬ 
demns  this  practice.-  The  penalties 
may  be  heavy  for  resorting  to  it.  The 
records  show  that  one  gardener  was 
being  despoiled  of  a  profitable  melon 
crop  by  human  thieves  who  prowled 
at  night.  In  desperation,  he  set  a 
trap-gun  at  the  edge  of  his  patch, 
and  a  man  who  had  come  to  steal 
was  killed  by  it.  The  gardener  was 
convicted  of  homicide  for  causing  the 
thief’s  death. 

A  gardener,  imposed  upon  by 
chickens  or  other  fowls  from  the 
premises  of  inconsiderate  neighbors, 
would  settle  for  the  mere  privilege 
of  being  permitted,  with  impunity, 
to  rock  the  invaders  or  to  beat  them 
with  a  stick.  This  the  law  generously 
allows,  but  only  on  condition  that  he 
inflicts  no  actual  injury.  The  records 
carry  a  narrative  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  certain  man  tried  it;  and 
while  the  occurrence  had  humorous 
sidelights  for  a  disinterested  on¬ 
looker,  the  embattled  gardener 
found  no  merriment  in  the  incident. 

The  Case  of  the  Irate  Gardener 

One  who  will  here  be  called  Oscar 
Tobin  and  his  father  had  a  garden  on 
the  rear  of  their  suburban  lot.  Across 
an  intermediate  lot,  the  Fleakles 
kept  a  flock  of  chickens'  which  made 
frequent  raids  on  the  Tobin  premises. 
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There  were  open  demonstrations  of 
resentment  by  the  Tobins,  with  chas¬ 
ing,  and  shooing  and  stoning.  The 
Fleakles  kept  quiet,  as  if  unable  to 
see  anything  amiss.  One  spring  day 
when  the  Tobins  had  sown  their 
peas,  Oscar  saw  a  cocky  rooster, 
overseeing  the  activities  of  a  dozen 
hens  of  the  Fleakle  harem  as  they 
scratched,  and  dug,  and  made  the 
dirt  fly  in  the  Tobin  garden.  He 
immediately  took  after  the  nearest 
hen,  and  pursued  her  with  savage 
intent  across  the  intermediate  lot 
close  to  the  Fleakle  house.  Chasing 
her  into  a  brushpile  there,  he 
dragged  her  out.  Putting  a  foot  on 
his  victim’s  head,  he  pulled  her  head 
off.  Carrying  the  lifeless  body  in 
triumph,  he  threw  it  down  in  the 
Fleakle  yard,  at  the  feet  of  Mrs. 
Fleakle  who  was  standing  there 
nonchalantly,  watching. 

Oscar  chased  another  fowl  into  the 
brushpile,  and,  sharpening  a  stick, 
he  jammed  it  through  the  chicken  so 
that  it  died;  and,  carrying  the  corpse 
impaled  on  his  wooden  spear,  Oscar 
flung  it  also  into  the  Fleakle  yard. 
He  then  knocked  over  another  fowl, 
and,  impaling  it  in  the  same  manner, 
tossed  its  lifeless  remains,  too,  into 
the  enemy’s  territory,  as  contemp¬ 
tuous  as  the  Roman  Nero  who  cut  off 
the  head  of  Hasdrubal  and  hurled  it 
defiantly  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal, 
the  deceased’s  brother,  as  a  taunt  to 
his  arch-foe.  Not  yet  satiated,  Oscar, 
with  Mrs.  Fleakle  still  in  her  yard 
looking  on,  beat  a  hen  that  had 
chicks,  so  that  she  died. 

That  ended  the  orgy  of  Oscar,  the 
embattled  gardener.  It  likewise 
marked  the  end  of  the  Fleakle 
chickens  —  and  consequently,  their 
forays  into  the  Tobin  garden. 

Obviously,  the  drama  had  a  cur¬ 
tain  call.  The  Fleakles  had  Oscar 
arrested,  tried  and  convicted  of  the 
offense  of  cruelty  to  animals.  He 
paid  a  fine.  With  an  exalted  feeling 
of  tenderness  and  compassion,  the 
judge  admonished  him:  “It  is  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  man  to  gratify  his  angry 
passions  or  his  love  of  amusement 
and  sport,  at  the  cost  of  wounds  and 
death  to  any  useful  creature  over 
which  he  has  control.” 

To  make  matters  worse,  no  one  but 
Oscar  Tobin  paid  the  cost  of  new 
pea  seed.  The  replanting  was  up  to 
Oscar,  too. 

A  person  who  is  so  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  indulge  in  a  practicable 
and  profitable  way  a  love  for  work¬ 
ing  with  growing  thi»gs,  and  watch¬ 
ing  them  develop  from  day  to  day 
under  his  labor,  and  seeing  them 
come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  relish  the  outlook  of 
having  either  to  forego  these  occu¬ 
pations  or  move  to  a  more  consider¬ 
ate  community,  simply  because  flocks 
of  chickens,  or  other  fowls  of  nearby 
owners  are  allowed  to  roam  and  to 
trespass  to  his  injury. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  one 
should  not  attempt  a  garden  if  he  re¬ 
sides  in  a  district  infested  by  the 
kind  of  people  who  keep  destructive 
flocks,  especially  the  type  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  deliberately  or  care¬ 
lessly,  sometimes  maliciously,  permit 
their  fowls  to  wander  and  do  damage. 
The  mere  suggestion  refutes  its  own 
implications.  It  is  likewise  easily 
said  that  no  well-intentioned  and  re¬ 
gardful  person  would  permit  his 
poultry  to  stray  from  home  and 
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damage  another’s  garden.  The  facts 
often  belie  the  thought.  Instances  to 
the  contrary  are  multitudinous. 

Advice  to  a  beleaguered  gardener  is 
of  no  avail,  that  chickens  and  other 
fowls  should  be  both  fenced  in  and 
fenced  out.  He  knows  all  about  that. 
A  gardener  is  not  required  in  com¬ 
mon  law  States  to  fence  his  patch, 
be  it  large  or  small.  Besides,  no  fence 
has  yet  been  devised  that  will  un¬ 
failingly  thwart  a  resolute  hen  or 
a  determined  rooster.  Holes  will  be 
found.  Hens  will  fly  over.  In  a  quick 
moment  irreparable  damage  is  done, 
and  the  discouraged  gardener  is  put 
to  it  to  swallow  his  anger  and  bear 
his  loss,  or  have  it  out  with  his 
neighbor  face  to  face. 

The  latter  alternative  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  If  under¬ 
taken  as  a  last  resort,  the  result  will 
probably  be  enmity,  or  at  least 
strained  relations  with  a  neighbor 
and  former  friend,  and  a  continuing 
situation  of  grumbling  and  growling 
threatening  to  involve  one  with  the 
processes  of  the  law. 

What  Can  a  Gardener  Do? 

Nevertheless,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  worst,  there  are  some  positive 
steps  which  the  law  vouchsafes  to 
a  gardener  in  situations  such  as  are 
referred  to  in  this  article.  While  they 
are  generally  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  they  can  be  indicated  with 
cold  brevity.  They  are: 

1.  He  may  impound  the  trespass¬ 
ing  fowls,  that  is,  take  them  into  his 
possession  —  if  he  can  catch  them. 
He  can  then  hold  them  until  their 
owner  pays  for  the  damage  they 
caused  —  if  he  can  prove  how  many 
dollars  and  cents  the  damage  amounts 
to. 

2.  He  may  sue  their  owner  for 
such  damage  —  again,  if  he  can 
prove  the  amount  —  and  obtain  a 
personal  judgment  against  him, 
which  the  owner  will  be  forced  to 
pay- 

3.  He  may  apply  to  a  court  for  an 
injunction  against  the  owner  to  re¬ 
strain  him  from  permitting  his  fowls 
to  trespass  in  the  future.  The  owner 
will  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  as  for  contempt  of  court,  if  he 
violates  an  injunction  of  the  kind 
by  permitting  further  trespasses. 
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Little  Known  Perennials 


Half  the  fun  of  gardening  lies  in 
trying  something  new  —  plants  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  perennial  gardens.  In 
this  way  delightful  discoveries  are 
often  made  and  erstwhile  plant 
strangers  become  permanent  and 
most  satisfactory  residents  of  the 
garden  borders. 

One  such  addition  to  my  own 
garden  was  the  wild  bergamot  or 
Monarda  fistulosa,  often  called  bee- 
balm.  I  had  long  known  the  crimson 
variety  (M.  didyma),  having  used  it 
effectively  in  conjunction  with  pale 
blue  delphinium  in  the  border,  but 
the  native  sort  was  new  to  me.  The 
flowers  are  a  soft  lavender-mauve  in 
color,  with  sligthly  smaller  flower- 
heads  than  the  crimson  variety.  The 
beebalm  is  a  North  American  herb 
of  the  mint  family,  with  delightfully 
aromatic  foliage;  and,  like  all  mints, 
it  spreads  rapidly.  This  plant  grows 
about  three  feet  tall  and  will  stand 
considerable  shade. 

Then  there  is  anchusa,  also  called 
bugloss,  a  plant  with  coarse  foliage 
and  lovely  flowers.  The  variety, 
Italica  Dropmore,  produces  large 
forget-me-not-like  flowers  in  pro¬ 
fusion  during  June  and  July.  It 
grows  readily  from  seed,  inciden¬ 
tally. 

Geum  is  another  perennial  worthy 
of  wider  use  in  our  gardens.  Its  at¬ 
tractive  long-stemmed  double  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  freely  all  summer 
if  faded  blooms  are  promptly  re¬ 
moved.  The  variety,  Lady  Stratheden, 
has  bright  golden-yellow,  loosely 
double  flowers;  while  the  sort  known 
as  Mrs.  Bradshaw  produces  large, 
bright-red,  fully  double  blooms  in 
profusion.  All  geums  grow  from  18 
to  24  inches  in  height,  require  rich, 
moist  soil  and  winter  protection  in 
cold  climates. 

Lythrum  is  a  lovely  plant  and  a 
desirable  addition  to  almost  any 
perennial  border,  with  its  tall  flower 
spikes  of  clear  rosy-pink.  This  is  a 
moisture-loving  plant  and  should  be 
placed  in  a  partially  shaded,  moist 
location  to  be  at  its  best.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  lythrum  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings.  It  is  a  fast  grower  and 
reaches  an  ultimate  height  of  three 
to  five  feet. 

Do  you  know  liatris?  It  is  also  • 
known  as  gayfeather  and  blazing 
star  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  clumps  of  grass-like  foliage  are 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  hemer- 
ocallis,  and  the  tall  flower  spikes, 
purple  or  pinkish-purple,  are  about 
four  feet  high.  The  pink  variety  is 
a  new  late-flowering  sort  known  as 
September  Glory.  Liatris  is  a  nice 
choice  for  back-of-the-border  plant¬ 
ing. 

Dictamnus,  also  called  gas-plant, 
is  an  interesting  specimen  worthy 


of  attention.  The  Greek  name  of 
“dictamnus”  indicates  “leaves  like 
the  ash,”  and  such  is  a  fact. 
Fraxinella  is  still  another  name  for 
this  plant  (little  ash  tree).  There 
are  two  kinds,  one  with  white  blos¬ 
soms  and  one  with  rose-colored 
flowers,  and  both  are  excellent  for 
cutting.  It  is  a  good  foliage  plant, 
too,  for  the  sturdy  upright  leaves  of 
a  somewhat  leathery  texture  remain 
fresh  all  Summer.  Dictamnus  likes  a 
rich  soil,  a  bit  on  the  heavy  side  per¬ 
haps,  and  full  sun.  It  attains  a  height 
of  almost  three  feet  and  blooms  in 
June. 

Among  the  seldom  seen  low-grow¬ 
ing  plants  is  polemonium,  also 
known  as  Jacob’s  Ladder,  one  of  my 
special  favorites.  The  variety,  P. 
reptans,  is  an  excellent  choice  for  the 
edge  of  the  border.  It  grows  about 
nine  inches  high  with  neat,  attrac¬ 
tive  foliage  and  spikes  of  sky-blue 
flowers  in  early  June.  It  will  tolerate 
practically  any  location  if  given 
fairly  good  soil,  and  it  spreads 
rather  fast. 

Another  satisfactory  low-growing 
plant  for  edging  purposes  or  the  rock 
garden,  and  one  which  I  seldom  see, 
is  armeria  or  thrift.  The  variety 
Alpina  has  rich  and  practically  ever¬ 
green  foliage,  with  clusters  of  small, 
bright-rose  flowers  all  summer  long. 
There  is  also  a  large-flowered  sort 
with  pink  flowers,  with  strong  stems 
growing  from  12  to  18  inches  above 
the  mat-like  plants.  Armeria  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cutting,  too,  and  it  is 
readily  grown  from  seed.  The  mix¬ 
ture  known  as  Formosa  Hybrids  will 
produce  various  shades  of  pink,  light 
red  and  coral. 

If  you  have  never  grown  thalic- 
trum  or  meadow-rue  in  your  garden, 
do  try  it  sometime.  It  requires  a  cool, 
well-drained  location,  preferably  in 
partial  shade,  to  grow  successfully. 
It  is  doubly  desirable,  with  beautiful, 
finely  cut  foliage  and  feathery  flow¬ 
er  clusters  of  white  or  pinkish-white. 
Thalictrum  is  a  native  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  over  a  wide  area  and  one  which 
I  have  successfully  transplanted. 

In  case  you  are  looking  for  a 
handsome  plant  for  a  shaded  spot, 
let  me  suggest  pulmonaria.  This  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  growing  not  over  12 
inches  tall,  with  thick  ornamental 
foliage  —  light  green  oddly  splashed 
with  white.  It  makes  an  excellent 
ground  cover,  incidentally,  and  in 
April,  the  entire  bed  will  glow  with 
myriad  small,  bell-shaped,  reddish- 
lavender  flowers. 

There  come  to  mind  others,  such 
as  stokesia,  thermopsis,  ajuga — most 
worthwhile  but  not  often  seen.  A 
study  of  any  good  nursery  catalogue 
will  reward  a  search  for  the  more 
unusual  perennials. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


When  Trees  Fall  on 
Highways 

A  principle  of  law  well  established 
is  that  the  owner  of  a  farm  abutting, 
or  adjacent  to,  a  regular  highway  is 
not  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
trees  that  have  grown  in  the  high¬ 
way  on  the  side  of  the  right  of  way 
next  to  him.  He  is  not  liable  in 
damages  if  rotten  limbs  from  a  tree' 
fall,  either  in  ordinary  winds  or 
severe  storms,  or  even  if  the  whole 
tree  blows  down  and  injures  a 
traveler.  This  is  because  he  is  under 
no  legal  duty  to  safeguard  those  who 
use  the  road. 

The  landowner  is  not  required  to 
ascertain,  at  his  peril,  whether  the 
trees  or  any  of  their  limbs  are  likely 
to  fall  and  hurt  anyone  who  happens 
to  be  upon  the  highway.  Decayed 
limbs,  and  trees  likely  to  fall  are 
usually  regarded  as  defects  in  the 
highways,  which  those  charged  with 
the  official  duty  of  maintaining  are 
required  to  remedy.  The  sole  obli¬ 
gation  is  theirs  in  most  States  as  to 
trees  on  the  right  of  way  of  roads  in 
rural  areas. 

In  one  court  case  the  “Highland 
Road”  had  existed  on  the  south  of 
A’s  farm  for  upwards  of  20  years. 
When  this  road  was  originally  es¬ 
tablished,  an  ancient  white  oak  stood 
near  the  road’s  edge  but  within  the 
right  of  way.  The  tree  finally  blew 
down  on  a  day  of  severe  wind,  in¬ 
juring  two  young  men  who  happened 
to  be  traveling  the  road  under  it  in 
on  automobile  at  that  very  moment. 
The  two  youths  sued  A  for  damages 


sustained  in  the  accident,  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect 
the  traveling  public  from  injuries  by 
the  tree,  which  duty  he  had  negli¬ 
gently  failed  to  perform.  The  court 
adjudged  the  farmer  not  liable,  rul¬ 
ing  that  “an  owner  of  land  along  a 
county  road  owes  no  duty  to  safe¬ 
guard  a  traveler  against  dangers 
from  defects  in  trees  standing  within 
the  limits  of  the  road.” 

R.  D.  Bowers 


ShER  TO  B'SAFE 


JERKY  TRIED 
TO  STRIKE  IT  RICH 
AND  PLOW  THAT  LAST 
ROUND  BY  THE  DITCH 

BETH  WILCOXSON 


ELEMENTS 


more  new  car 
engines  than 


AC  ALUVAC  ELEMENTS 

—the  finest  engine  protection  money  can  buy — - 
are  available  for  nearly  every  make  of  filter. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG 


DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Send  for  this 
Booklet  ^ 


AMERICA’S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

EffTfl  Fast  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel"  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  6  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Va"  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
etc.  Complete  with 

everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essii  «U. Co., Dipt.  93,  QiJacy69,Majs. 


!  r  FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND8 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ;  :  : 
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BETTER  FARM  BUILDINGS 

USE  THE 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Mi BSSbBbhI 


No.  2t01-a 


No.  320B 


CORN  CRIB  AND  GRANARY 


MACHINE  SHED  AND  SHOP 


Capacity — 4400  bu.  ear  corn,  2600  bu.  small 
grain.  For  complete  details  of  this  exception¬ 
ally  well-planned  storage  structure  ask  your 
4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  to  show  this  and 
other  cribs  and  granaries  in  the  Service;  or 
mail  the  coupon.  Blueprints  are  available. 


Designed  for  a  well-mechanized  farm,  this 
building  consists  of  a  storage  shed,  two- 
story  repair  shop  and  covered  drive.  Here 
is  space  for  the  storage  of  large  equipment 
and  room  for  metal  and  woodworking  tools. 
Other  styles  of  sheds  are  offered. 


FARM  HOMES 

Architects  designed  these  homes  to  include 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  city 
homes  plus  special  features  for  farm  living 
such  as  service-utility  rooms,  special  bath¬ 
rooms  and  modern  kitchens.  You  will  also  find 
many  ideas  for  modernizing  good  farm  homes. 


FEEDER  BARN 

This  timber  frame  feeder  barn  is  engineered 
for  great  strength,  durability,  and  long  life. 
It  is  of  standard  timber  frame  construction 
with  concrete  foundation.  This  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  building  and  offers  shelter  that 
can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 


Every  man  can  do  a  better  job  with  a  better  tool .  .  .  and  he  can  also 
do  it  faster.  Good  buildings,  properly  designed  for  the  job,  are  good 
tools.  They  protect  and  cure  crops.  They  house  livestock  and  provide 
chore-saving  working  conditions.  They  help  improve  the  quality  of 
farm  products. 

To  help  you  obtain  better  farm  buildings,  Weyerhaeuser  developed 
the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  All  the  buildings  in  this  Service, 
and  the  homes  too,  are  engineered  for  strong,  economical  construction. 
Your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer,  who  makes  this  Service  available,  will 
show  you  all  the  designs.  Blueprints  are  available. 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOK 


Post  Office. 
State . 


Name 


RNY652 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

2277  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  I,  Minnesota 


Please  send  us  the  big  new  book  illustrating  Modern  Service 
Buildings  and  Farm  Homes  from  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service. 


On  the  question  of  farm  prices, 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  National 
Grange  Master,  recently  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  consider¬ 
ations: 

“We  expect  many  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  in  the  battle  over  price 
controls  last  year  to  be  repeated 
again.  There  are  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  way  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  is  to  pass  laws  lowering  the 
price  of  food.  The  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  has  been  seeking  to 
impose  ceiling  prices  on  the  products 
of  agriculture  at  the  lowest  possible 
level. 

“This  move  to  force  farm  prices 
down  does  not  recognize  the  fact 
that,  because  of  the  progress  made 
in  agriculture,  an  hour  of  industrial 
labor  buys  substantially  more  food 
than  before.  In  1914,  one  hour  of  in¬ 
dustrial  labor  purchased  0.9  of  a 
pound  of  round  steak;  in  1929,  1.2 
pounds;  and  in  1951,  1.5  pounds. 
Again  comparing  prices  last  year 
with  1914,  an  hour  of  industrial 
labor  bought  2.5  times  more  bread, 
three  times  more  milk  and  potatoes 
and  four  times  more  eggs. 

“To  meet  the  needs  of  our  expand¬ 
ing  population,  growing  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  7,000  persons  per  day, 
we  must  increase  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  equivalent  of  six  and 
three-quarter  million  acres  a  year 
in  order  to  provide  a  comparable 
diet.  With  present  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  consumer  income,  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  of  markets  for 
high  level  farm  production.  * 

“This  hope,  however,  could  be 
thrown  into  a  tailspin  by  failure  to 
achieve  a  balanced  production.  By 
this  I  mean  adequate  production  of 
those  foods  demanded  by  consumers. 

“If  the  livestock  population  of 
America  is  permitted  or  forced  to 
decline  by  an  amount  even  remotely 
comparable  to  the  reduction  which 
occurred  between  1944  and  1947,  we 
shall  invite  economic  chaos,  not  only 
for  agriculture  but  for  the  entire 
economy.  The  surest  recipe  for  a 
permanent  depression  in  this  country 
is  restricted  livestock  production.” 


subordinate  units  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State,  most  of  them  are  still  flourish¬ 
ing  and  with  no  lapse  in  activity. 
Early  in  Maine  Grange  history  the 
erection  of  halls  was  begun,  and  to¬ 
day  almost  all  subordinates  occupy 
homes  of  their  own,  debt  free  in 
nearly  every  case,  all  well  equipped, 
and  many  of  them  popular  centers 
of  wholesome  community  activities. 

The  Grange  in  Maine  has  kept  * 
close  to  the  farm  and  has  never 
failed  to  speak  vigorously  in  behalf 
of  agricultural  interests.  Consequent¬ 
ly*  it  has  a  fine  record  of  legislative 
service  to  the  rural  people,  while 
along  educational  lines  it  has  fought 
successfully  to  bring  maximum 
school  privileges  to  young  people  in 
the  country  towns. 

With  a  present  membership  of  ap¬ 
proximately  62,500,  there  are  414 
Subordinate  Granges  in  Maine,  with 
30  Pomonas  and  122  Juveniles. 
Nearly  4,300  Juvenile  members  are 
enrolled  in  the  latter  group.  The 
Maine  State  Grange  has  its  own 
headquarters  building,  located  at 
Augusta  and  providing  exceptional 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work. 


In  Massachusetts,  Bay  State 
Granges  are  presenting  a  variety  of 
programs.  Worcester  Grange  has  a 
novel  way  of  using  several  pianists. 
Four  are  listed  in  its  program,  each 
to  serve  for  one  quarter;  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Doe,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Salmonsen, 
Mrs.  Louise  Mason,  and  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Rowell.  Burlington  held  a  Leap 
Year  party  on  Longfellow’s  birthday, 
Dunstable  Grange  had  a  Washington 
Pie  party  on  February  22,  and  Pine- 
hurst  recently  had  a  Girl  Scout 
Night. 

State  Secretary  Gilbert  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  authority  for  a  statement 
by  the  Fuller  Regalia  &  Costume 
Company  that  State  Grange  records 
show  Spencer  Grange  to  have 
bought  a  set  of  officers’  regalia  back 
in  1891,  60  years  ago.  The  set  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  brown  sashes  for  men, 
and  four  white  sashes  for  the  ladies, 
all  trimmed  with  red  braid.  The  Ful¬ 
ler  Company  still  makes  Grange 
regalia. 


In  no  other  State  has  the  Grange 
expressed  the  viewpoint  of  the  rural 
people  more  effectively  than  in 
Maine,  which  came  into  the  national 
organization  in  1874,  soon  after 
Granges  began  springing  up  in  the 
New  England  area.  Of  the  first  50 


Victory  Grange,  Connecticut,  Home 
Economics  Committee,  with  Loretta 
Jacobs  as  its  chairman,  deserves 
commendation  for  having  earned 
over  $4,000  during  1951  by  catering 
at  suppers  and  other  projects.  D. 


At  the  National  4-H  Camp  this  Month 
The  four  winners,  representing  Pennsylvania  at  the  National  4-H  Camp  in 
Washington  June  18-25,  are  shown  above.  They  are:  Upper  left,  Phyllis  C. 
Perry,  Eldred;  upper  right,  Arlene  E.  Landis,  Pipersville;  lower  left,  Delbert 
L  Eckhart,  Palmerton;  and  lower  right,  Leroy  Morgan,  Bridgeville. 
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Pastures  in  the 

Farmers  learned  long  ago  that  the 
cheapest  growth  and  fattening  of 
livestock,  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
milk,  could  be  produced  on  good 
pasture.  The  pinch  came  in  the  fact 
that  here  in  the  North  Country  good 
pasturage  could  be  depended  on  for 
only  eight  to  - 1 1  weeks  out  of  the 
whole  52.  Some  pasture  soils  are  in 
such  condition  that  they  do  not 
furnish  good  pasturage  at  any  time. 
Nevertheless  we  have  learned  that 
by  plowing,  fertilizing  and  reseeding 
pastures,  by  grazing  the  second  crop 
instead  of  cutting  it  for  hay,  and 
by  sowing  some  crops  such  as  oats 
or  Sudan  grass  solely  for  grazing, 
animals  can  be  made  to  harvest  their 
feed  for  a  longer  time  and  with  as 
good  results  in  growth  and  milk  as 
we  used  to  get  from  June  pastures. 

There  are  many  of  us  with  rocky 
land  whose  farms  have  so  small  an 
area  of  tillable  acreage  that,  if  we 
carry  as  much  stock  as  we  would 
like,  we  must  use  for  permanent 
pasture  some  land  that  is  too  rocky 
to  be  plowed.  By  fertilizing  and  sur¬ 
face  seeding,  such  land  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  good  quantity  of 
excellent  forage  at  very  reasonable 
cost.  Sometimes  land,  located  so  that 
it  will  be  convenient  to  use  for 
pasture  or  for  some  of  our  crops,  can 
be  bought  at  a  price  that  will  prove 
more  profitable  than  the  renovation 
of  old  pastures.  But  there  are  many, 
like  ourselves,  who  have  an  old 
pasture  located  close  to  the  barn 
which  is  the  only  land  available  for 
that  use. 

Control  of  Juniper  or  Savin 

The  first  step  in  improving  old 
pastures  is  to  get  rid  of  any  brush 
growing  there.  This  can  be  done  by 
cutting,  piling  and  burning.  If  bushes 
are  very  scattering,  the  piling  and 
burning  is  not  necessary  as  light 
brush  rots  in  a  year,  and  heavier 
parts  in  two  or  three  more  years.  It 
saves  labor  to  let  it  lie  and  return 
to  the  soil.  To  remove  a  heavy 
growth  of  hardhack,  we  lime  and 
fertilize  the  pasture  and  thus  reduce 
the  acidity  of  the  soil.  This,  with 
such  browsing  as  the  cows  do  on  the 
foliage  of  the  plants,  kills  the  hard- 
hack  without  any  direct  attack  upon 
the  clumps. 

Old  pastures  often  are  overrun 
with  clumps  of  juniper  or  savin.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  is  to 
use  a  flame  thrower.  The  juniper,  of 
course,  can  be  cut  off,  piled  and 
burned  but  there  is  always  quite  a 
percentage  of  the  clumps  loaded  with 
berries  which  scatter  with  the  shock 
of  chopping  and  the  handling  of  the 
brush  in  piling.  The  result  in  a  few 
years  is  a  greater  crop  of  juniper 
than  ever.  With  the  flame  thrower 
the  berries  are  either  cooked  or  com¬ 
pletely  burned  up  and  self-seeding 
is  avoided. 

Borax  for  Lamb-Kill 

A  dangerous  plant,  often  found  in 
old  pastures,  is  lamb-kill  or  sheep 
laurel.  This  plant  grows  in  patches 
that  are  beautiful  when  in  bloom 
in  June  but  it  is  deadly  if  an  animal 
eats  the  foliage.  Sheep  and  lambs  are 
more  likely  to  eat  the  foliage  than 
are  cows  and  young  stock,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  the  lhtter  feed  on  it.  With 
livestock  values  as  high  as  they  are 
at  present,  it  hardly  pays  to  take 
the  risk  of  poisoning  since  lamb-kill 
is  easily  killed  by  an  application  of 
fertilizer  borax.  A  small  quantity  of 
borax  spread  on  the  patches  of  lamb- 
kill,  or  put  closely  around  the  stem 


North  Country 

if  a  plant  is  growing  by  itself,  does 
the  job.  Care  should  be  taken  to  get 
the  borax  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
stems. 

Another  cause  of  poisoning  in  farm 
animals,  and  one  that  frequently 
claims  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal, 
are  empty  paint  cans  and  pails 
thrown  on  a  dump  in  the  pasture  or 
left  lying  in  some  fence  corner  where 
cattle  can  get  at  them  while  grazing 
second  crop.  If  the  paint  contains 
lead,  as  a  large  part  of  the  paint 
used  does,  an  animal  does  not  have 
to  get  a  great  deal  to  cause  its 
death.  Even  well  nourished  animals 
seem  to  like  to  lick  paint  whenever 
they  get  an  opportunity.  The  safe 
way  is  to  discard  old  paint  containers 
where  animals  cannot  possibly  get 
at  them.  Old  paint,  that  is  peeling, 
can  be  just  as  dangerous  as  fresh 
paint  if  cattle  get  at  it. 

Old  Pastures  Need  Lime 

Since  the  soil  of  most  old  pastures 
is  acid,  it  needs  at  least  a  ton  of 
ground  limestone  to  the  acre,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  evenly  as  possible.  Often, 
through  the  State  extension  service, 
you  can  get  an  analysis  of  soil  sam¬ 
ples  made  at  a  nominal  cost  showing 
their  acidity  and  whether  they  are 
high,  medium  or  low  in  the  essential 
fertilizer  elements.  It  is  certainly 
best  to  learn  the  facts  about  your 
soil;  then  you  are  in  a  position  to 
treat  it  according  to  its  needs.  If 
available,  stable  or  poultry  manure, 
reinforced  by  an  application  of 
0-14-14  or  0-20-20  furnishes  plant 
food  for  a  good  growth  of  grasses  and 
clovers.  It  often  happens  that  a 
farmer  located  near  a  big  hennery  or 
broiler  plant  can  get  a  quantity  of 
manure  and  litter  at  little  cost  be¬ 
yond  the  hauling.  Such  manure  is 
excellent  for  top-dressing  the  pas¬ 
ture  but  it  needs  additional  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  to  make  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  clovers  will 
grow  well  and  to  give  the  best 
quality  in  the  grasses. 

Most  old  pastures  have  a  very  poor 
sod.  If  the  pasture  is  given  a  very 
light  seeding  of  grass  and  clover  seed 
immediately  after  the  snow  leaves 
in  the  Spring,  much  of  the  seed 
grows  and,  given  time,  makes  a  good 
sod.  This  job  of  getting  a  good  sod 
on  an  old  wornout  pasture  is  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished  in  one 
year  although,  if  a  liberal  quantity 
of  fertilizer  and  limestone  is  applied 
and  rains  come  regularly  through 
the  season,  an  amazing  change  will 
take  place  m  the  sod  in  one  season. 
There  is  usually  a  greater  change 
the  second  year. 

The  permanent  pasture  produces 
better  feed  if  it  is  divided  into 
several  sections  and  these  grazed 
alternately,  rather  than  to  allow  the 
stock  to  roam  over  the  entire  pas¬ 
ture,  picking  out  the  more  tasty 
plants  and  leaving  the  rest  to  mature 
and  grow  woody.  The  pasture  can 
be  divided  into  sections  cheaply  and 
easily  by  the  use  of  electric  fence. 
Controllers  can  be  bought  that  oper¬ 
ate  from  either  a  power  line  or  dry 
cell  batteries,  so  the  fencing  can  be 
used  anywhere  one  wishes. 

We  read  much  of  the  use  of  multi¬ 
flora  rose  hedges  as  permanent 
fences.  For  the  North,  where  we 
have  drifting  snows  that  often  form 
drifts  several  feet  deep,  they  would 
not  be  dependable,  because  wherever 
one  might  wish  to  locate  a  fence 
snow  would  form  drifts  and  break 
the  rose  canes  to  the  ground  in 
places  here  and  there. 

Maine  H.  L.  Smith 


John  Lyman  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  receives  the  University  of  Connecticut’s 
dairy  club  award  for  outstanding  service  in  dairy  production. 


-GET  RID  OF  FLIES!-, 

THIS  AMAZING  NEW  OUTDOOR  FLYTRAP  LURES, 

TRAPS,  AND  KILLS  FLIES  BY  THE  THOUSANDS! 

You  can  free  your  entire  farm  —  house,  barns,  pens  sheds, 
grounds,  etc.  —  from  filth-carrying,  disease-bearing  flies 
The  “Big  Stinky”  Fly  Trap  works  wonders,  kills  insects 
wholesale.  Simple  to  operate,  it’s  self-regenerating  —  it 
feeds  on  flies! 

10,000  FLIES  CAUGHT  HERE!  Si 

All  kinds  of  flies:  houseflies,  green  bottles,  blue  bottles, 
horse  flies,  midges,  etc.  Will  not  harm  pollinating  insects. 


Complete  unit,  including  trap 
and  8  oz.  bottle  control  unit, 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


$4.75 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED 
IMMEDIATELY  PREPAID 

ITlax  Schlmf 
Seedsmen,  Inc. 

616  MADISON  AVENUE 
Dept.  R,  NEW  YORK  22,N.Y. 


NO  MORE  FLIES  IF  YOU 
'"’MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- 

max  SCH  LING  SEEDSMEN,  INC. 

616  MADISON  AVE.,  DEPT.  R, 

NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  ma  .  Big  Stinky  Fly  Trap  Units  @ 

$4.75.  Extra  8-oz.  bottles  of  control  Fluid,  $1.50.  Send 

.  bottles  @  $1.50. 

□  Check  enclosed.  □  Cash  enclosed.  Total  $ . 

L  Send  C.  0.  D.  (Postage  charges  extra) 


Name  . . . . . 

Address  . 

City  . . .  State. 


I 
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The  better  farmers  are 
the  best  HARDER  boosters 


Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 

Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  is  a  Harder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
yourneighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

RIIC0 

Rafte 

Your  Barn's  Almost  Half  Built 
Before  You  Start 

When  you  buy  Rilco  Rafters,  you  get  com¬ 
plete,  pre-engineered,  pre-fabricated  struc¬ 
tural  members ...  all  ready  to  be  put  up.  You 
don’t  waste  costly  man-hours  measuring 
and  sawing  and  fitting  and  nailing.  Nearly 
half  your  barn  building  work  is  already 
done.  Think  of  the  time  and  construction 
money  you  can  save  by  buying  the  most 
important  parts  of  your  barn  all  ready  built! 
<  Rilco  Rafters  are  strong,  too  :  .  .  four 
times  stronger  than  any  rafters  you  could 
build  on  the  job!  They’re  laminated  into 
single  structural  units  with  amazingly 
strong  structural  glues  . . .  without  a  joint 
from  foundation  to  ridge. 

Make  the  next  barn  you  build  the  Jast  one 
... .  build  it  with  genuine  Rilco  Rafters  . . . 
build  it  faster,  better,  cheaper. 


01KS 
#irn«°°D 


RILED 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  BROOKS  BUILDING,  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


r 


I 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  full  information  on  I 


Rilco  Farm  Buildings. 


Name . 


Address  ( RFD  No.). 
City _ 


State. 
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Chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
given  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the 
first  actual  report  to  come  out  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  to  In¬ 
vestigate  the  Use  of  Chemicals  in 
Food.  The  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rep.  James  J. 
Delaney  (D.,  N.  Y.),  began  its  work 
back  in  the  early  Fall  of  1950.  It  has 
since  gone  far  afield,  into  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  cosmetics,  but  was  set  up  to 
investigate  three  questions:  1 — The 
old  argument  pitting  organic  against 
chemical  fertilizers;  2 — The  use  of 
chemicals  in  foods  as  preservatives, 
bread  softeners,  substitutes  for  farm- 
produced  shortenings  and  other  in¬ 
gredients;  3  —  Whether  pesticides 
and  insecticides  may  be  transmitted 
in  meats',  dairy  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  quantities  which  might 
harm  consumers. 

The  fertilizer  report  is  the  first 
actual  accomplishment,  but  the 
Committee  promises  reports  before 
the  end  of  the  session  on  the  other 
matters  on  which  it  has  held  hear¬ 
ings  around  the  nation,  as  well  as 
in  Washington. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  net 
removal  from  the  soil  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  oxide  and  potash 
amounts  to  7,600,000  tons  per  year 
and  said  that  these  and  other  plant 
nutrients  must  be  returned  to  the 
soil  in  some  manner.  Organic  fer¬ 
tilizers,  alone,  could  supply  only  a 
fraction  of  the  need,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  held. 

The  report  found  the  claims  of 
organic  fertilizer  advocates  to  the 
effect  that  chemical  fertilizers  cause 
disease  and  various  other  human  and 
soil  disorders  to  be  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation  in  fact.  The  claims,  ! 
the  Committee  said,  “are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  controlled  ex¬ 
perimentation,”  and  pointed  to  what 
it  considered  a  preponderate  weight 
of  authority  against  these  arguments. 

Most  authorities,  while  agreeing 
that  chemical  fertilizers  are  not 
guilty  of  a  single  one  of  the  count¬ 
less  charges  against  them,  also 
agreed  that  chemical  fertilization  is 
not  enough. 

“The  proper  amount  of  organic 
matter  content  of  a  soil  is  a  desir¬ 
able  and  highly  important  factor 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  high  soil  fertility,” 
the  report  quoted  the  majority  of  its 
expert  witnesses  as  declaring,  and 
also  said  the  scientists  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  maximum  use  of 
farm  manures,  crop  residues,  le¬ 
gumes  and  other  such  organic  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  no 
Federal  laws  regulating  fertilizer  are 
needed.  State  laws,  the  report  said,' 
are  already  sufficient.  The  Committee 
called  for  research  to  seek  practical 
methods  of  conserving  and  utilizing 
various  wastes  and  other  organic 
matter  for  fertilization  purposes. 

"I'  V 

The  agricultural  consex-vation  pro¬ 
gram,  under  shax'p  attack  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
National  Grange,  appears  ready  for 
another  two-year  extension.  This  is 
the  program  administered  by  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  involves  payments  to 
farmers  of  a  part  of  the  cost  of  proj¬ 
ects  carried  out  on  their  farms.  It 
is  entirely  different  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Administration’s 
soil  conservation  service  program, 
entailing  only  technical  advice  and 
no  payments  to  farmers.  Both  the 
large  farm  groups  favor  this  other 
program. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  already  reported  out  a  Senate- 
passed  bill  extending  the  payments 
program  for  another  two  years. 
There  seems  to  be  little  to  stop  the 
bill  now. 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy  (D.,  Miss.),  afraid  that  Con¬ 
gress  might  not  at  some  future  date 
extend  the  ACP  program,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  make  the  program 
permanent  and  not  dependent  on 


Congressional  extension  every  two 
years. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  House  has  passed  an  appro¬ 
priation  making  $10  million  avail¬ 
able  for  construction  of  a  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  laboratory  on  an 
island  removed  from  the  U.  S.  main¬ 
land  by  navigable  waters. 

Congress  has  been  getting  increas¬ 
ingly  restless  about  the  disease  since 
the  Canadian  outbreak  and  has  been 
trying  to  get  some  action  started  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  that  laboratory 
which  was  authorized  several  years 
ago. 

USDA  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
finding  a  site.  Most  proposed  sites 


found  livestock  raisers  nearby  so 
fearful  that  the  disease  would  spi’ead 
from  a  laboratory  that  they  wouldn’t 
hear  of  construction  in  the  vicinity. 
In  other  cases,  land  prices  were  put 
out  of  reach.  Now  USDA  is  being 
presented  with  a  Congressional 
mandate  to  get  started  on  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  research  center  to  aid  in 
the  fight  against  the  disease. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  to 
provide  $1,071,000  for  cooperative 
extension  work  instead  of  the 
present  $555,000.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  keep 
States  showing  a  1950  shrinkage  in 
farm  population  from  losing  a  part 
of  their  extension  funds  under  the 


June  21,  1952 

present  formula  for  dividing  up  the 
Federal  money  among  the  States. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Senate  spent  only  one  day  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap¬ 
propriations  bill,  and  the  result  was 
another  defeat  for  the  economy  bloc 
as  well  as  for  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Grange.  The  two  largest  farm 
organizations  had  pleaded  for  cuts  in 
this  appropriation  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  citing  the  need  for  lower 
Government  spending. 

The  Senate  added  a  few  dollars 
here  and  there  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  House,  so  the 
conference  between  Senate  and 
House  cannot  overturn  the  defeat. 

Harry  Lando 


Photo  by  Sheldon  Machlin 


You  can  save  up  to  20%  on  your 
auto  and  farm  truck  insurance  with 
a  Farm  Bureau  policy! 

Farm  Bureau  was  organized  by 
and  for  farm  families.  You  save 


COMPARE— and  enjoy  these  advantages! 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America  s  largest  auto 
mutuals. 

•  Dollar  savings  based  on  select  risks  and  sound 
management. 


because  farmers  have  a  better  than 
average  car  safety  record.  You  savte 
because  we  select  risks  carefully. 
You  save  because  of  sound  and 
thrifty  management  practices. 

Compare  and  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction.  Call  the  nearest  Farm 
Bureau  insurance  representative  for 
rates  on  your  car  or  farm  truck;  or 
drop  a  card  to  the  Home  Office  for 
details.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


•  Standard,  nonassess¬ 
able  policies. 

•  Fast ,  courteous, 
nation-wide  claim 
service. 

•  A  mutual  organiza¬ 
tion  owned  by  VA 
million  policy  holders 
and  offering  104 
sound  and  thrifty 
coverages  on  your 
life,  your  home,  your 
health,  your  business. 


FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Farm  Work  Shop 

By  D.  E.  Watte 


Water  for  Concrete  and  Mortar 

May  I  begin  by  congratulating 
your  new  “Farm  Work  Shop”  editor. 
Next,  there  is  a  matter  I  have  been 
intending  to  write  in  about  for  a  long 
time  and  this  seems  an  appropriate 
moment  to  do  so. 

For  several  years  I  was  service 
engineer  for  one  of  the  cement 
companies,  handling  complaints, 
recommending  mixes  to  get  required 
strength  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  and  the  like.  I  have  noticed 
articles  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
on  mixes  from  time  to  time,  but  do 
not  remember  anything  being  said 
about  the  necessity  for  the  purity 
of  water. 

Water  for  concrete  mixes  must  be 
pure  enough  to  drink,  and  even  then 
it  may  not  be  right.  It  must  not  con¬ 
tain  organic  matter  to  any  extent. 
Human  and  animal  waste  matter  are 
the  greatest  offenders  in  this  respect, 
the  reason  being  that  such  organic 
matter  turns  to  organic  acids  and  all 
acids  will  either  spoil  completely  or 
at  the  least  greatly  injure  the  set  of 
cement.  Drainings  from  barnyards 
are  the  greatest  offenders  and  next 
to  that  come  the  effluents  from 
sewage  systems  or  toilets.  We  must 
also  take  into  account,  although 
rarely,  the  brook  or  river  water  from 
below  a  candy  factory. 

In  Maryland  I  traced  one  case  of 
soft  blocks  to  the  use  of  water  that 
flowed  through  a  barnyard.  When 
water  from  the  drinking  source  was 
substituted,  everything  went  well 
while  previously  the  concrete  would 
not  even  set.  But  of  course  the 
cement  was  blamed  for  all  that.  To 
demonstrate,  I  took  some  neat 
cement  and  mixed  up  two  tomato 
cans  full  of  neat  mortar,  one  with 
the  barnyard  mortar  and  one  with 
the  drinking  water,  then  told  the 
owner  that  the  former  would  not 
set  and  the  latter  would.  It  turned 
out  exactly  that  way  and  there  were 
no  more  complaints. 

The  trouble  is,  though,  that  quite 
frequently  the  mortar  or  concrete  is 
only  weakened  and  the  owner  con¬ 
cludes  that  some  brand  of  cement 
is  better  than  another,  based  on  that 
weakness.  It  has  often  been  said: 
“Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  draw 
well”  and  perhaps  that  quotation  fits 
in  very  aptly  right  here. 

Except  in  case  there  are  factories 
making  candy  or  discharging  harm¬ 
less  organic  effluents,  harmless  so 
far  as  human  digestion  is  concerned, 
the  rule  is  that  what  is  good  to  drink, 
is  good  for  concrete  or  mortar.  If 
there  is  trouble,  let  polluted  sand, 
water  and  aggregate  first  be  sought 
after.  w.  g.  l. 

Vermont 


Flat  Roof  Construction 

I  would  like  any  information  that 
you  may  have  on  roofs  for  ranch 
type  house  of  the  flat  roof  type.  I 
would  like  to  know  about  sizes  of 
material  required,  load  weights, 
stresses,  etc.  J.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  recommended  that  you  have  a 
minimum  of  Vs  inch  pitch  per  foot 
for  drainage  purposes.  Shingles 
should  not  be  used  on  pitches  less 
than  four  inches  per  foot;  corrugated 
steel  or  asbestos  roofing  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  pitch  of  three  inches  per  foot 
while  thin  copper  or  tin  roofs  with 
soldered  joints  can  be  used  to  a 
recommended  minimum  of  V*  inch 
per  foot.  The  most  widely  used  roof 
covering  for  flat  roofs  is  built-up 
roofing,  composed  of  three  to  five 
over-lapping  plys  of  15  pound  felt, 
each  ply  being  mopped  with  either 
hot  or  cold  patch  tar.  On  roofs  with 
less  than  one  inch  pitch  per  foot, 
the  roof  is  generally  covered  with 
approximately  300  pounds  of  clean 
gravel  or  slag  per  100  square  feet  of 
roof  surface.  The  gravel  or  slag 
forms  a  protective  covering  for  the 
tarred  felt  underneath.  Gravel  or 
slag  topping  should  not  be  used  on 
slopes  greater  than  one  inch  per  foot 
due  to  the  tendency  to  slide  in  hot 
weather. 

The  loads  for  flat  roofs  are  calcu¬ 
lated  as  follows:  Dead  Load  —  1. 
Weight  of  roof  joist;  2.  Weight  of 


roof  sheathing  (wood  is  2.5  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.);  3.  Weight  of  roof  covering 
(built-up  gravel,  slate,  tile  is  8  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.) ;  4.  Plastered  ceiling  is  10 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft.;  Live  Load  —  Snow, 
wind  or  occupant  is  40  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  recommended  sizes  of  flat  roof 

joists  to  conform  with  the  above 

load  requirements  are  as  follows: 

Lumber  (No.  I  Com.)  Size  Joist  Spacing  Max.  Span 

Eastern  Hemlock  . 2x  6  16"oc  8' — 6" 

2x8  “  11'—  4" 

2  x  10  “  14'—  4" 


Eastern  Spruce 


Same  as  Eastern  Hemlock 


Western  Hemlock . 2  x  6  16"oc  9' —  0" 

2x8  “  12'—  0" 

2  x  10  “  15'—  1" 

Douglas  Fir  (Coastal)  2x6  “  9' — 10" 

2x8  “  13'—  1" 

.  2  x  10  “  16'—  6" 

oc  —  on  center 

When  lighter  roof  covering  is 
used,  such  as  shingles,  tin,  copper,  or 
3-ply  built-up  roofing  without  gravel 
topping,  these  spans  may  be  in¬ 
creased  slightly. 

You  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
bulletin,  “Light  Frame  House  Con¬ 
struction”,  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  known  as  Vocational  Divi¬ 
sion  Bulletin  No.  145  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  price  45  cents. 


Grading  a  Tile  Drain 

A  six-inch  tile  drains  into  an  open 
ditch  back  of  some  of  my  farm 
buildings  and  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  advise  me  what  the 
proper  drop  is,  per  foot  for  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  so  it  will  carry 
off  the  amount  of  water  easily. 

Pennsylvania  f.  j.  m. 

Open  ditches  depend  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  to  determine  their 
design:  (1)  the  volume  of  water 
draining  in  to  the  ditch,  either  from 
a  pipe  source  or  from  the  run-off  of 
surface  water,  (2)  the  kind  of  soil, 
and  (3)  the  type  of  vegetation  in  the 
ditch. 

Ditches  should  be  designed  so  that 
the  velocity  of  the  water  in  feet  per 
second  will  not  be  great  enough  to 
cause  erosion.  In  very  fine  sand  or 
silt  soils  the  velocity  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  to  two  feet  per  second, 
while  in  clay  and  gravel  it  may  be 
increased  to  four  feet  per  second. 
Velocity  is  affected  by  the  size  or 
cross-section  area  of  the  ditch  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  wetted  perimeter. 
Spreading  the  ditch  tends  to  decrease 
the  velocity.  Increasing  the  grade  or 
slope  tends  to  increase  velocity, 
while  tall  grass  and  roughness  tend 
to  decrease  it. 

Your  six  inch  tile  drain  at  quarter 
inch  pitch  per  foot  will  carry  ap¬ 
proximately  360  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  total 
volume  for  your  ditch,  the  possible 
surface  run  off  should  be  known  and 
added  to  the  pipe  capacity. 

A  ditch  size  two  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  one  foot  wide  on  the  bottom 
and  six  inches  deep  on  a  slope  or 
grade  of  two  per  cent,  which  is  a 
drop  of  two  feet  in  100  feet,  will 
have  a  carrying  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  540  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
very  rough  bottom.  The  velocity  of 
this  ditch  will  be  roughly  one  and  a 
half  feet  per  second  which  stays 
well  within  the  erosion  limit. 

Usually,  on  shallow  ditches, 
meadow  grass,  bluegrass  or  Stoloni- 
ferous  grass  such  as  Bermuda  will 
make  a  very  good  base.  If  the  soil 
condition  is  very  poor  in  the  sides  or 
bottom,  Halls- Japanese  Honeysuckle 
will  grow  well.  This  plant  grows 
rapidly  and  spreads.  Care  should  be 
given  that  it  is  confined  and  not 
planted  close  to  trees. 


DUCK  ?  WHICH  WAV'D  HE  GO? 


RAISE  STURDY,  HEALTHY  CALVES 

-cuittuMt  4i«tate  tOiofc 
4^  mii&t 

JUST  FEED 


A  FORMULA 

Don’t  mistake  CALVITA  with 
ordinary  calf  feeds  that  require 
the  addition  of  milk.  CALVITA 
is  a  calf  formula  .  .  .  complete 
in  itself.  After  the  colostrum, 
not  one  single  drop  of  the  cow’s  milk 
need  be  added  to  the  young  calf’s  diet. 

CALVITA  is  a  balanced  formula  of 
milk  solids,  vitamins  “A”  and  “D”  (in 
dry  form),  amino  acids,  and  other 
needed  nutriments.  To  this  is  added 
the  recommended  amount  of  aureo- 
mycin  to  combat  scours  and  colds. 

COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  THAN 
WHOLE  MILK  OR  SUPPLEMENTS 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CALVITA— 
the  calf  formula 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

NATIONAL 

VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3401  HIAWATHA  AVE.  •  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY 


with  this 


FREE 


BOOK 


SELECTIVE  STAGE  JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Here  is  a  pressure  system  that  really  saves  you  money.  Longer 
Life  Jacuzzi  Selective  Stage  Jet  Pumps  deliver  water  from  depths 
to  300  feet,  yet  deliver  it  at  normal  tank  pressure.  No  special  high- 
pressure  tank  necessary.  No  time  out  for  servicing  or  repairs.  Get 
this  valuable  booklet  on  dependable  Jacuzzi  equip¬ 
ment— specify  your  pumping  Requirements  on  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 

JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ny-4 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system 

□  Deep  well  turbine 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


1 
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Here's  ihe  mower  } 
for  every  lawn/ 


Yazoo 


VoYtir  lawn  Mower 


Cuts  a  perfect  lawn  or  high  grass  weeds. 
Briars,  small  brush.  One  machine,  no  attach¬ 
ments  to  change.  Two  and  three  horsepower 
engine.  20"  and  24"  cut.  Some  dealers  territory 
open.  Write  or  telephone. 


JOHN  W.  KNAPP 

LAWNMOWER  SALES  &  SERVICE  STATION 
ROUTE  59,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


[. Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New| 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


$5.00  a  Week 

No  Down  P°V^en 
No  r",rv'na  Ch  9— 1 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.FullyGuaranteed, 
Ready  to  operate. 

•Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


•  7a 


Lures 

RATS  to 
DEATH 

overnight 
HARM  LESS  to  HU  MANS, 

ANIMALS  and  PO  U  LTRY. 

4oz.  ( 60  baits  >$1.00 
Pint <200  **  >$3.00  P^PAID 
FREE  LITERATURE 


BIOGERTA  CORPORATION 

303  FIFTH  AVE..NEW  VORK.N.Y. 


REFLATE  WORN  SILVER 
INSTANTLY! 

with  “Bottled  Silver” 
only  ST  -CDQ 

Deposits  a  PURE  SILVER 
FINISH  on  worn  silverware  — 
jewelry  —  brass  —  copper,  etc.  A  whisk  of  a  damp 
rag  and  they’re  bright,  lustrous,  just  like  new! 
Lasts  indefinitely,  won’t  wash  off.  Acts  as  ex¬ 
cellent  polish  for  sterling.  One  bottle  plates 
dozens  of  objects!  Order  NOW!  Postage  Pre¬ 
paid.  Money  back  guarantee. 

HOMECRAFT  LABS.  •  Dept- 341 

799  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  June  9,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York 
13,  New  York. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  at  Long 
Island  City  Terminal  of  caponettes 
were  heavy,  pullets  moderate,  fowls 
light.  Demand  good  for  caponettes, 
slow  for  others.  Market  steady  on 
caponettes  and  fowls,  dull  on  pullets. 
Prices  per  lb.  nearby  and  New 
England:  Fowls  —  Black,  under  6 
lbs.  34-35  cents;  6-7  lbs.  32-34  cents; 
other  heavy  types  27-29  cents;  Leg¬ 
horn,  few  26  cents.  Pullets* —  Cross, 
5  lbs.  and  up  45-48  cents;  4%-5  lbs. 
41-42  cents;  Black,  5  lbs.  and  under 
ordinary  38-40  cents.  Caponettes  — 
Rock,  4-4 y2  lbs.  34-36  cents;  3%-4 
lbs.  23-30  cents;  Cross,  4-4%  lbs.  30- 
32  cents;  3%-4  lbs.  27-28  cents. 
Turkeys  —  Young  Hens,  45-46  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Trading 
active  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District.  Supplies  moderate  to 
heavy.  Asparagus,  broccoli,  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  lower;  lettuce  and 
spinach  about  steady.  Asparagus  — 
New  Jersey,  Bchd.  pyramid  crts., 
Colossal  $3.50-5.00,  extra  fancy 
$3.00-4.00.  Broccoli  —  New  Jersey, 
1%  bu.  box  bchd.  $1.00-1.50.  Cab¬ 
bage  —  New  Jersey  1%  bu.  box  do¬ 
mestic  round  $2.00-2.25.  Cauliflower 
— -  New  Jersey,  Outdoor  1%  bu.  box 
8s  and  9s  $1.75-2.00.  Kale  —  L.  I.  & 
N.  J.,  IY2  bu.  box  75  cents-$1.00. 
Kohlrabi  —  New  Jersey  1%  bu.  box 
$1.00-1.50.  Lettuce — Orange  County, 
Eastern  crt.  Big  Boston  75  cents- 
$1.00;  Long  Island,  IV2  bu.  box  Ro- 
maine  75  cents-$1.00,  Big  Boston 

$1.00.  Mushrooms,  Hudson  Valley,  4 
qt.  bskt.  extra  fancy  $1.25-1.40; 
Fancys  75  cents-$1.10.  Radishes  — 
L.  I.  &  N.  J.  Lugs  Red  20s,  75  cents; 
White  15s  $1.25.  Rhubarb  —  Hudson 
Valley,  bch.  5-6  cents.  Spinach  — 
L.  I.  &  N.  J.,  Savoy  Type,  1%  and 
1%  bu.  boxes  $1.00-1.50.  Swiss  Chard 
—  New  Jersey,  Bchd.  IV2  bu.  box  75 
cents. 

Strawberries  in  heavy  receipt, 
trading  fairly  active,  market  weaker. 
First  Hudson  Valley  strawberries 
appeared  on  market.  Apples  —  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  U.  S.  No.  1  bu.  bskt. 
Romes  3  in.  up  $4.25;  2%  in.  min. 
$4.00.  Strawberries  —  Long  Island, 
per  qt.  various  varieties  20-40  cents, 
mostly  30-35  cents. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  were  light  to 
moderate.  Demand  fairly  active, 
market  firm.  Prices  per  doz.:  Large 
Whites  44-44%;  Large  Browns  46 
cents;  Medium  Whites  41%  cents, 
Browns  41%  cents;  Pullet  Whites 
and  Browns  32-32%  cents. 

Live.  Rabbits  —  Receipts  were 
light,  trading  slow,  market  about 
steady.  Prices  per  lb.:  35-38  cents; 
few  selected  40  cents;  poor,  small 
and  heavy  25-30  cents. 

Hay  Market  —  Two  and  three 
strand  wirebound  bales  per  ton: 
Timothy  (1951  crop)  No.  1  $41-43; 
No.  2  $32-37;  No.  3  $25-29. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request 
if  accompanied  by  postage  for 
transmission. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  June  6,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
the  Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Dairy  Type  Cows  and  Bulls  — 
Demand  good.  Market  strong.  Cows 
$23.50-25;  Cutters  $22-23;  fat  yellow 
cows  $21-22,  top  $23;  Canners  $18- 
21;  shelly  and  off-grade  Canners  $17 
down;  Good  dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter  $26-27.50;  Common  $22- 
25;  Good  sausage  bulls  $27.50-28; 
top  $29;  Medium  $26-27;  Cutter  bulls 
$22-25.50. 

Good  to  Choice  steers  and  heifers 
$33.25-33.50. 

Calves  —  Market  steady;  trading 
active.  Good  and  Choice  $39-41; 
Medium  $37-39;  Common  $34-36; 
Culls  $30-33. 

Hogs  —  Demand  good;  market 
steady.  Good  to  Choice  nearby  hogs, 
180-225  lbs.,  $22.50-23;  230-250  lbs. 
$20.50-22;  260-280  lbs.  $19.25-20.25; 
290-320  lbs.  $18.50-19;  330-350  lbs. 
$18-18.50;  Good  to  Choice  Sows, 
300-600  lbs.,  $15.-17;  boars  $10.-14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Demand  good; 
market  steady.  Medium  lambs 
cleared  at  $25;  Choice  to  Prime 
lambs  $28.50;  Good  to  Choice 
handyweight  slaughter  ewes  $12-14; 
bucks  $8.00-10;  Culls  $5.00-8.00. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  June  6, 
1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  was 
steady  to  stronger.  Supplies  moder¬ 
ate  with  389  for  sale.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  —  Good  grade  $27-29;  Medium 
$24-27;  Common  $22-24.50.  Cows  — 
Good  grade  $25-26.50;  Medium 
$24.10-25;  Cutters  $23-24;  Heavy 
Canners  $21-22.75;  Light  Canners 
$18.75-21.40;  Shelly  $17.50  down. 
Slaughter  Bulls  —  Good  grade 
$26.50-28;  Medium  $25.30-26.50;  Com¬ 
mon  $23-25.75. 

The  calf  market  was  generally 
steady  to  strong.  Demand  remained 
active.  Supplies  normal  with  ^846  for 
sale.  Prices  per  head:  Choice  veal- 
ers  $85-110,  for  extra  large  up  to 
$131;  Good  vealers  $80-95;  Medium 
$72-84;  Common  and  Culls  $50-65; 
Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $28-45,  Top  $55; 
Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $19.50-28;  Bobs 
under  60  lbs.,  $19  down. 

The  hog  market  remained  firm. 
Demand  fairly  active.  Supplies  de¬ 
creased,  with  232  for  sale.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Choice  weights  $18.10-20.20; 
Heavy  Sows  $13-16.50;  Heavy  Boars 
$11-13;  Small  Pigs  $5.50-13  apiece. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  June  9,  1952: 

Cows  —  Common  $18.50-21;  Medi¬ 
um  $21-23.50;  Good  $23.50-26. 
Market  50  cents  better,  more  in 
spots;  supply  good,  demand  strong. 
Calves  —  Common  $20-25;  Medium 
$25-30;  Good  $30-40.  Market  fully 
steady,  supply  good,  demand  strong. 
Hogs —  Sows  $15-18;  Barrows  and 
Gilts  $18-21.  Market  fully  steady, 
supply  good,  demand  strong,  es¬ 
pecially  for  225  lb.  weights. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Fresh  corn  of  best  quality.  Entire  season.  Truckload 
of  approx.  10,000  ears  delivered  Newark,  N.  J. 
every  day — six  days  weekly.  Picked  and  packed  to  our 
specifications.  Good  price  paid.  Contact  — 
SHOP-RITE  SUPER  MARKETS, 

10  MILL  ROAD,  IRVINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

Galvanized  Steel,  all  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel. 
Eliminates  back  draft  and  creosote. 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  SH  RAW  DER, 
Manufacturer,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


1952  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Atlantic  County  . 

.Aug.  21-23 

Burlington  County . 

July  31- Aug.  2 

Cape  May  County  . 

Aug.  17-19 

Cumberland  County  . 

.  Sept.  16-20 

Essex  County  . 

.Aug.  12-13 

Flemington  (Hunterdon  Co.) 

. Flemington . 

.Aug.  26-Sept.  1 

Gloucester  County  . 

Aug.  14-15 

Mercer  County . 

Middlesex  County . 

Aug.  20-23 

Monmouth  County . 

.Aug.  15-16 

Morris  County . 

.Aug.  19-23 

Ocean  County . 

.Sept.  5-7 

Passaic  County . . . 

Aug.  14-16 

Somerset  County . 

Aug.9  22-23 

Sussex  County . 

.Aug.  5-9 

Warren  County . 

Aug.  20-21 

New  Jersey  State . 

.Sept.  21-28 

June  21,  1952 

News  From  New  Jersey 

Although  at  times  it  may  seem 
that  bugs  are  beginning  to  get  the 
upper  hand  on  farmers,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  are  going  to  have 
“tough  going.”  The  entomologists  at 
Rutgers  have  recommendations  for 
seed  corn  maggot  and  wire  worm 
which  have  worked  some  corn  fields 
pretty  hard  in  recent  years.  Each  of 
the  corn  growing  counties  held  seed 
corn  treatment  demonstrations  and 
in  some  counties  treated  a  lot  of  seed 
with  one  of  the  new  insecticides 
Chlordane  or  Lindane.  At  the  same 
time  a  fungicide,  such  as  Arasan,  is 
combined  in  the  treatment  to  give  a 
better  come-up  under  cool  damp 
conditions.  Experiment  station  tests 
indicate  that  the  fungicide  alone  is 
likely  to  be  responsible  for  a  four- 
bushel  per  acre  increase  in  yield. 
Last  Spring  some  growers  in  North 
Jersey  had  to  plant  whole  fields  over 
because  of  the  seed  corn  maggot. 

Another  insect  which  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  in  the  dairy  farm 
areas  of  the  State  is  spittlebug.  This 
is  claimed  to  be  responsible  for  a 
loss  of  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  per  acre  and  the 
bug  specialists  have  a  treatment  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  a  spray  or  dust 
which  controls  this  pest.  It  is  Lin¬ 
dane  or  Toxaphene.  The  county  agents 
in  several  of  the  dairy  counties  are 
holding  demonstrations  on  the  use 
of  this  material. 


In-shipment  of  cows  into  New 
Jersey  in  1951  fell  off  from  16,477  to 
16,136.  The  decline  in  in-shipments 
into  the  11  Northeastern  States  was 
about  20  per  cent  from  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  and  the  lowest  for  any  year 
since  1942.  New  Jersey  ranks  second 
to  Massachusetts  in  number  of  net 
in-shipments  and  New  York  came  in 
a  close  third.  Wisconsin  accounts  for 
more  than  a  third  of  the  in-shipments 
into  the  Garden  State,  with  New 
York  accounting  for  25  per  cent. 
Michigan  produced  about  12  per  cent, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  followed 
with  lesser  numbers.  The  in-ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  and  Michigan 
were  heavier  than  the  previous  year 
while  Wisconsin  in-shipments  fell 
off  slightly.  New  Jersey  exported 
more  cows  in  1951  than  in  1950.  A 
total  of  2,318  were  shipped  out  com¬ 
pared  with  2,081  the  year  before. 
The  larger  portion  of  out-shipments 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  with  foreign 
countries  coming  in  second  in  receipt 
of  New  Jersey  cows.  Probably  some 
of  the  decline  in  imports  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  exports  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  expansion  of  the  artificial 
breeding  program  which  has  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  dairy  animals 
and  increased  interest  in  raising  re¬ 
placements.  D.  M.  Babbitt 

Local  Tax  Assessments  of 
Gas  Pipelines 

As  a  counteracting  factor  to  the 
property  damage  done  and  ill  feel¬ 
ing  caused  by  pipeline  installations, 
fair  and  full  assessment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  local  taxation,  both  property 
and  school,  may  well  lighten  the  tax 
load  imposed  on  many  communi¬ 
ties. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for 
tax  assessors  to  study  carefully  any 
pipeline  installations  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  make  their  assess¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  the  total 
actual  cost  of  installation.  Last  year 
many  assessments  were  only  pre¬ 
liminary  because  of  the  few  facts  at 
hand.  Now,  however,  there  is  more 
data  available,  and  there  are  also 
more  pipelines  in  operation  which 
adds  to  their  value.  Cost  of  instal¬ 
lation  —  the  ordinary  tax  base  — 
does  not  include  only  cost  of  pipe 
and  cost  of  laying.  Other  items  mak¬ 
ing  up  “cost”  include  prices  paid  for 
rights-of-way,  damage  awards,  as 
well  as  legal,  engineering  and  super¬ 
vision  fees.  All  these  items  repre¬ 
sent  capital  investment  by  a  pipeline 
company  and  are  so  carried  on  its 
books. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Tax  Commission  of  $4.50 
to  $5.30  per  lineal  foot  can  be  used 
as  guides,  but  are  by  no  means 
determinative  of  the  full,  true  value 
of  the  installation. 

Tax  assessors  should  therefore  in¬ 
sist  upon  obtaining  all  information 
available  before  completing  their 
tax  rolls  on  July  1. 
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Destructive  Poplar  Tree  Roots 


Throughout  the  rural  sections  of 
New  York  State  and  the  Northeast 
you  can  find  striking  indications  that 
the  poplar  tree  root  is  one  of  nature’s 
most  aggressive  underground  maraud¬ 
ers.  When  you  talk  with  farmers 
and  out-of-town  householders  who 
have  had  unpleasant  experiences 
with  this  destroyer,  and  when  they 
point  out  to  you  some  of  the  havoc 
created  by  the  rugged  roots,  you  lose 
a  certain  amount  of  admiration  for 
these  highway  sentinels  that  add 
stateliness  to  many  sections  of  the 
countryside. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
poplar  tree  root  reveals  that  in  its 
vigorous  subterranean  activities  it 
can  pierce  well  laid  masonry  and 
break  through  standard  manu¬ 
factured  tile;  it  pushes  aside  objects 
which  lie  in  its  path  and  chokes  off 
other  tree  and  shrubbery  roots,  de¬ 
stroying  and  upsetting  in  its  search 
for  food  and  water. 

The  van  Wagenen  family  of  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  had  a  mysterious  en¬ 
counter  with  a  wandering  poplar 
root.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
family  members  discovered  a  sapling 
crowding  its  way  skyward  in  the 
eave  pipe  of  a  roof  drain  on  the 
house.  At  first,  explained  Mr.  van 
Wagenen,  it  looked  as  though  a  bird 
had  dropped  a  seed  down  the  pipe, 
starting  one  of  those  occasional  freak 
plantings.  But,  while  removing  the 
sapling  from  the  pipe,  it  was  learned 
that  the  treelet  was  actually  the 
feeler  end  of  a  poplar  root.  This 
root  had  bored  beneath  a  huge  ex¬ 
panse  of  lawn,  attracted  by  the  rain 
water  from  the  house  roof.  Finding 


the  water  supply  there  still  inade¬ 
quate,  the  root  had  turned  upward, 
becoming  the  sucker  beginning  of 
another  tree. 

The  length  of  the  traveling  root, 
from  the  base  of  the  mother  tree 
across  the  lawn  to  the  tip  that  had 
blocked  the  eave  pipe,  was,  in  Mr. 
van  Wagenen’s  estimation,  equal  to 
the  towering  height  of  the  tree. 

A  most  arousing  instance  of  poplar 
root  destruction  took  place  at  my 
old  farm  home  atop  a  Madison 


County,  N.  Y.,  foothill  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains.  Years  ago  our 
family  decided  that  more  shade 
would  add  to  the  attractiveness  and 
comfort  of  the  front  lawn,  so  we 
set  out  a  row  of  poplars  next  to  the 
road.  Near  the  house  was  a  valuable 
hand  dug  well,  the  water  supply  of 
which  never  failed  in  time  of 
drought. 

Time  passed  and  the  farm  changed 
ownership.  I  went  to  Florida  and  re¬ 
turned  for  a  visit  some  15  years 
later.  The  new  owner,  Lee  Murray, 
told  me  a  sad  story  and  showed  me 
an  amazing  sight.  The  poplar  roots 


had  broken  through  the  strong 
masonry  of  the  well,  blackening  the 
water  and  rendering  it  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes.  “I  had  to  close 
the  well,”  said  Mr.  Murray  regret¬ 
fully.  And  1  could  only  apologize  for 
going  along  with  the  error,  years  be¬ 
fore,  of  setting  out  the  trees  so  close 
to  the  well. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the 
above-ground  manifestations  of  the 
poplar  are  deceptive  to  the  rural 
householder  who  might  be  interested 
in  improving  the  outdoor  attractive¬ 
ness  of  his  or  her  premises.  The  roots 
of  this  tree,  if  given  opportunity  to 
attack  inclosed  water  courses  are 
marauders.  Lawrence  S.  Hamilton, 
Extension  Forester,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  writes  in  a  recent  communi¬ 
cation  that  it  is  well  to  keep  all 
poplar  trees  at  least  100  feet  from 
sources  of  water  supply  which  are 
not  heavily  protected  against  in¬ 
vasion  by  these  roots. 

Howard  F.  Elliott 

[Ed.  —  Almost  all  of  the  great 
number  of  poplar  varieties  have 
troublesome  root  systems.  The  no¬ 
toriously  bad  offender  underground 
is  the  Carolina  poplar  which,  though 
not  named  in  this  article,  is  probably 
the  tree  here  described. 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  shown  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  in  tree  shape  from  the  Carolina, 
since  the  Lombardy  rises  like  a  spire 
on  the  landscape,  whereas  most  other 
poplars  have  spreading  branches.  In 
spite  of  the  tall  grace  of  the  Lom¬ 
bardy,  it  is  usually  not  recommended 
as  a  garden  ornamental  because  of 
its  exploring,  though  less  detrimen¬ 
tal,  roots.] 


The  tall  trees  shown  here  are  the  poplars  that  the  Elliotts  set  out  in  the 
early  1920’s.  The  upper  portion  of  the  sealed  hand  dug  well  can  he  seen 
between  the  house  and  the  trees.  Little  did  any  of  the  family  realize,  at  the 
time  of  planting,  that  the  poplar  roots  would  penetrate  the  firm  masonry 
of  the  well  and  pollute  the  valuable  water  supply. 


when  you  want  steel 


get  these  EXTRA  advantages  of 


GRANGE  ^  STEEL  SILOS 


scientifically  engineered  design 


Selection  of  top  grade  materials,  care* 
fully  put  together,  built  our  reputation. 


Folks  find  us  nice  to  do  business  with. 
We  stand  behind  our  product  100%. 


Not  only  lower  initial  cost,  but  less 
upkeep  expense.  Grange  traditional 
friendly  terms. 


35  YEARS  of  experience  and  dependable 
service  is  your  absolute  guarantee  of: 


Proven  better  under  actual  field  and 
weather  conditions.  Designed  to  save 
you  money  and  make  you  money. 


Look  for  this  emblem  on  every 
Grange  silo.  It  means  we  endorse  the 
Uniform  Silo  Warranty  —  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  complete  satisfaction. 


don't  settle  for  an  "almost-as-good"  silo 


you’ll  do  better  with  GRANGE  every  way! 


uniform  warranty 


proven  reliability 


quality  materials 


low  price 


Write  today  for  full  details  without  obligation  to: 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY  INC.  RED  CREEK,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


$2.75  AN  ACRE  AND  NO  TAKER  1  You  could  have 
bought  a  thousand  acres  of  choice  Western  New  York 
farmland  from  the  Holland  Land  Company  in  1804  for  a 
down  payment  of  only  $275!  But  it  was  an  Indian  wilder¬ 
ness  then,  and  most  people  passed  it  up.  What  a  difference 
today,  with  New  York  one  of  America’s  richest  farm  states. 
Upstate  has  been  especially  progressive,  pioneering  in  scien¬ 
tific  electrified  farming.  Today,  a  21,000  square  mile  Upstate 
area  is  supplied  with  electricity  by  one  unified  system  — 
Niagara  Mohawk. 


THIS  HIRED  MAN  GETS  2 f  AN  HOURI  Did  you  know 
that  a  little  one  h.p.  motor  can  do  as  much  work  in  one  hour 
as  a  man  can  do  in  ten  —  and  does  it  for  less  than  two  cents? 
It  makes  milking  and  other  farm  chores  fast  and  easy.  Using 
three  times  more  electricity  than  ten  years  ago,  Niagara 
Mohawk  farm  customers  are  getting  higher  production  with 
less  work.  And  while  the  cost  of  everything  else  has  gone  up, 
up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity  remains  one  of  the 
biggest  bargains  you  can  buy.  Its  average  cost  per  kilowatt 
hour  is  40%  less  than  in  1942! 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Listen  to  “Meet  Corliss  Archer”  over  ABC  Radio  every  Sunday  at  9  :U  p.m. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Still  a  Government  by  Law 

'T'HE  recent  6-3  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
*  Court  in  the  famous  steel  case  is  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  on  today’s  otherwise 
socialistic  horizon.  In  denying  to  the  President 
the  right  to  seize  the  steel  industry  because 
of  a  management-labor  dispute  on  wages  in  a 
so-called  emergency  period,  six  members  of 
the  Court  made  it  very  clear  that,  without 
specific  authorization  from  Congress  or  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  Chief  Executive  can¬ 
not  arrogate  such  an  arbitrary  power  to  him¬ 
self.  The  fact  that  its  decision  would  lead  to 
a  resumption  of  the  strike  was,  very  properly, 
found  to  be  less  important  in  the  long  run 
than  impliedly  vesting  in  the  President  un¬ 
limited  powers  over  the  property,  lives  and 
liberties  of  every  individual  citizen  —  a  con¬ 
cept  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
Constitution.  As  was  aptly  pointed  out  by 
Justice  Douglas: 

“Today  a  kindly  President  uses  the  seizure 
power  to  effect  a  wage  increase  and  to  keep 
the  steel  furnaces  in  production.  Yet  to¬ 
morrow  another  President  might  use  the 
the  same  power  to  prevent  a  wage  increase, 
to  curb  trade  unionists,  to  regiment  labor  as 
oppressively  as  industry  thinks  it  has  been 
regimented  by  this  seizure.” 

Thus,  the  highest  court  in  the  land  has  very 
courageously  thrown  a  substantial  roadblock 
across  the  path  of  creeping  socialism.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  New  Dealish  philosophy  of  several 
of  the  Roosevelt-appointed  Justices  seems  to 
have  mellowed  with  the  years.  The  dissent  of 
three  members  can  be  explained,  although  by 
no  means  justified,  on  the  grounds  of  political 
expediency. 

The  immediate  task  ahead  is  not  insur¬ 
mountable.  President  Truman  should  invoke 
the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  he 
has  been  repeatedly  urged,  but  which  he  has 
childishly  refused  to  do  because  of  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  one  of  the  law’s  authors.  An  attempt 
will  probably  be  made,  therefore,  to  obtain 
emergency  seizure  powers  by  legislation.  The 
Congress  would  do  well  to  act  cautiously  in 
this  crisis.  Certainly  the  Supreme  Court  has 
clearly  pointed  to  the  dangers  that  would 
inevitably  flow  from  any  precipitate  or  hasty 
action  —  dangers  which  would  adversely 
affect  everyone,  with  no  exceptions. 


Potato  Ceilings  Suspended 

THE  current  scarcity  of  potatoes  continues 
to  point  up  the  fallacies  in  price  controls, 
whether  at  production  or  consumption  levels. 

For  eight  years  Washington  doled  out  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  in 
order  to  support  potato  prices  artificially. 
Faced  finally  with  a  surplus  that  was  either 
being  fed  to  livestock  or  dumped  as  waste,  the 
price  support  program  was  cancelled.  Growers 
naturally  reduced  their  plantings  some  20 
per  cent  last  year,  and  gradually  potato  prices 
began  to  rise  to  a  more  normal  level.  But  the 
Washington  planning  boys  are  never  satis¬ 
fied  except  when  they  are  faced  with  an 
emergency,  and  when  one  does  not  exist, 
they  try  their  best  to  create  one. 

Which  is  just  what  they  have  done  with 


potatoes  during  the  past  month.  Early  this 
year,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  thought 
that  spud  prices  might  go  “too  high,”  so  prices 
were  rolled  back  and  ceilings  were  imposed  at 
just  about  the  time  when  farmers  in  the 
warmer  areas  were  ready  to  plant  this  year’s 
crop.  Who  would  increase  their  potato  acreage 
under  such  conditions? 

As  a  result,  the  black  marketeer  returned, 
potatoes  were  smuggled  in  from  Canada  and 
seed  potatoes  found  their  way  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  table.  The  public  protest  became  too 
strong  and  the  O.  P.  S.  has  been  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  all  potato  price  controls. 

But  it  took  Washington  close  to  six  months 
to  realize  that  neither  the  grower  nor  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  price  supports  or  price  ceilings. 
They  would  rather  rely  on  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Why,  then,  must  our  planners 
think  they  always  have  to  tinker?  Even 
though  ceilings  have  now  been  eliminated,  the 
effect  of  this  latest  tinkering  will  take  some 
time  to  cure. 


Indecision  in  Korea 

TT  is  now  close  to  two  years  that  the  “police 
action”  in  Korea  was  begun.  It  was  just 
about  a  year  ago  that  “cease  fire”  talks 
were  initiated  in  preparation  for  a  truce.  The 
“police  action”  long  ago  assumed  all  the  seri¬ 
ous  and  fatal  aspects  of  a  war,  and  the  “cease 
fire”  talks  have  degenerated  to  such  a  level 
of  constant  inaction  as  to  be  likened  to  the 
pointless  discussion  of  philosophers  about  the 
number  of  angels  capable  of  dancing  on  the 
point  of  a  needle. 

Every  one  involved  in  the  Korean  War  ex¬ 
cept  the  Russians,  the  Chinese  and  all  the 
Koreans,  has  now  made  it  very  clear  that 
they  would  prefer  to  be  rid  of  it  on  the  best 
politically  face-saving  terms  possible.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  U.  N.’s  entry  was  to  punish  aggression 
and  establish  a  united  Korea.  Either  a  positive 
attempt  should  be  made  to  accomplish  this 
end,  or  the  whole  venture  should  be  written 
off  as  a  sad  experience  in  collective  action. 
Not  only  is  nothing  being  gained  from  the 
present  stalemate  by  the  U.  N  forces,  but  the 
opposition  has  grown  much  stronger  psycho¬ 
logically  and  politically,  if  not  militarily  as 
well.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  strong  arm 
of  MacArthur  should  not  have  been  cut  off 
and  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  must  be  laid  to  the  policy  of  indecision 
in  Washington.  In  our  attempt  to  help  every¬ 
body,  we  are  still  indulging  in  the  childish 
notion  that  we  must  be  always  a  friend,  never 
a  leader. 

Responsibility  presupposes  leadership  and, 
until  that  quality  is  developed  in  Washington, 
there  will  be  indecision,  and  possibly  final 
failure. 


F.  T .  C.  Sues  Canners 

HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  started 
proceedings  against  a  group  of  tomato 
processors.  The  defendants  are  charged  with 
combining  to  boycott  and  destroy  the  Cannery 
Growers,  a  farmers’  cooperative  operating  in 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

Specifically,  it  is  claimed  that  the  larger 
canners:  (a)  published  prices  to  be  paid  for 
raw  tomatoes,  which  were  adhered  to  by  all 
the  other  defendants;  (b)  agreed  not  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  cooperative  members;  (c)  refused 
to  negotiate  with  the  cooperative  as  a  market¬ 
ing  agent  for  its  members;  (d)  discouraged 
small  processors  from  dealing  with  the  grow¬ 
ers;  and  (e)  induced  some  growers  to  break 
their  contracts  with  the  cooperative.  Twenty- 
five  processors  have  been  named  defendants, 
chief  among  which  are  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  and  Stokely  Van  Camp. 

Growers  of  canning  crops  here  in  the  North¬ 
east  will  watch  these  proceedings  with  interest 
because  it  has  long  been  felt  by  many  that 
the  typical  canning  contract  and  the  manner 
of  agreeing  on  price,  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  as  far  as  the  individual  grower  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  would  therefore  be  well  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  carry  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  finish,  instead  of,  as  is  so  often 
done,  accept  a  technical  guilty  plea  by  the 
defendants,  with  or  without  the  payment  of 
a  small  fine,  and  then  let  matters  go  along 
pretty  much  as  they  did  before. 


The  Highway  Fling 

Folk  from  the  city  are  now  in  the  phase 

Of  loving  the  country  on  fair  summer 
days  .  .  . 

Thousands  are  touring,  and  yearly  what 
shocks  us 

Is  tracking  all  cars  by  the  flung-away 
boxes; 

Crumpled  containers  and  wax  papers  fly 

Tossed  by  the  motorists  hurtling  by. 

.  .  .  Aye,  litter  that’s  scattered,  like  flax 
in  the  lane, 

Will  border  the  highway  till  snow  flies 
again! 

New  Jersey  —  Floris  Thompson 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  editorial  “Cheap  Eggs  and  High-Priced 
Feed”  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  interested  me. 

I  have  a  solution  for  this  bad  situation  in  the 
poultry  business  which  occurs  quite  often.  Poul¬ 
try  products  are  a  necessity  and  probably  one  of 
the  best  and  most  healthful  foods  obtainable,  but 
there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  done  to  stimulate  increased  sales  of  poul¬ 
try  products.  Many  food  products,  such  as  the 
cereals,  breads  and  pork,  would  soon  lose  their 
popularity  if  their  national  advertising  were  cut 
down. 

All  producers  of  eggs  and  poultry  should  get 
their  auctions  or  egg  handlers  to  deduct  10  cents 
per  30  dozen  case  of  eggs  and  half  a  cent  per 
head  of  poultry  from  the  producer’s  gross  re¬ 
turns  and  this  money  should  all  be  turned  over 
to  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  only. 

The  amount  paid  by  each  individual  producer 
would  not  be  too  large  and  the  results  would 
more  than  justify  the  expense.  We  should  have 
programs  on  the  radio  and  television  similar  to 
what  the  cereal  manufacturers  have,  and  full 
page  advertisements  in  the  women’s  magazines, 
also  in  the  daily  papers.  With  such  advertising  I 
am  convinced  we  could  easily  move  the  big  sur¬ 
plus  of  eggs  and  poultry  and  at  much  better 
prices  because  the  demand  would  create  strong 
markets.  w.  d. 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  the  editorial,  “A  Very 
Unfortunate  Decision,”  in  the  May  17  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  way  you  criti¬ 
cised  the  arbitrary  action  taken  by  the  Market 
Administrator.  I  like  to  see  fair  play  for  all. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  never  seemed  right 
to  me  that  one  man,  or  small  group,  should  have 
the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  for  all  the  farm¬ 
ers.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  undue 
pressure  might  have  been  brought  to  bear  to  keep 
milk  prices  to  the  farmer  as  low  as  possible. 
These  prices  are  made  without  a  single  thought 
of  what  it  costs  to  produce  milk.  How  long  do 
you  think  I,  as  a  feed  dealer,  would  last  if  we 
did  not  figure  our  costs  in  making  our  retail 
prices? 

These  “milk  czars”  should  be  made  to  keep 
this  in  mind  in  fixing  a  price  for  milk  and  give 
the  farmer  a  living  wage,  or  return.  This  is  not 
always  done.  There  is  nothing  fair  about  it.  Also, 
there  is  too  much  power  among  too  few,  and  this 
is  dangerous  in  any  situation.  The  farmer  should 
have  more  money  for  his  milk  in  relation  to  his 
cost  of  operation.  w.  m.  g. 


Even  though  I  am  a  Dairy  Leaguer,  I  enjoy 
your  fearless  articles  on  the  League.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  took  exception,  but  have  since 
become  a  shade  wiser  and  not  as  gullible  as  I 
used  to  be.  Niagara  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Producer 


Brevities' 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  there¬ 
of;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.”  — 
Psa.  24:11. 

The  first  and  most  essential  step  in  ridding  the 
barn  and  farm  home  of  flies  is  to  remove  all  of 
their  breeding  places — piles  of  manure  and  de¬ 
caying  organic  matter.  After  cleaning  up,  spray 
the  areas  with  any  of  the  standard  fly  controls, 
such  as  DDT  or  chlordane. 

If  early  potatoes  are  allowed  to  remain  in  di¬ 
rect  sunlight  for  even  a  short  time  after  being 
dug,  they  lose  much  of  their  keeping  qualities. 
The  strong  sunlight  kills  many  of  their  skin  cells, 
which  are  the  potatoes’  natural  protection 
against  invading  germs  that  cause  spoilage.  Later, 
after  the  potato  skin  becomes  more  mature,  it 
is  not  so  easily  affected  by  the  sun. 

“Green  Promise” — Grassland  farming,  proper¬ 
ly  administered,  holds  great  promise  for  the 
American  farmer,  by  helping  to  control  erosion, 
reducing  feed  costs,  and  requiring  less  labor.  The 
“how  and  why”  of  growing  more  and  better  grass 
is  pictorially  presented  in  a  new  sound-color  film 
called  “Green  Promise,”  that  has  been  made  by 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.  This  film  is  available 
without  charge  to  any  farm  groups  for  showing 
by  requesting  it  from  any  New  Holland  dealer, 
regional  sales  offices,  or  from  the  home  office 
in  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 
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Modern  machinery  speeds  up  hay  making,  thereby  improving  its  quality, 
and  cuts  down  on  labor.  Two  men  can  handle  the  job  quickly  and  efficiently . 


The  tractor  makes  quick  work  of  the  hauling.  When  rain  starts  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  field,  this  time  factor  often  saves  getting  a  valuable  load  of  hay  wet. 


This  ingenious  device  makes  it  no  effort  to  pull 
the  hay  fork  back  for  the  next  load.  The  old 
milk  can  is  weighted  with  stones  or  pieces  of 
metal  in  sufficient  amounts  to  give  it  the  needed 

weight. 


A  convenient  driveway  through  the  barn  permits 
the  hay  fork  to  be  set  where  it  is  shady  and  cooler. 
With  this  arrangement  several  bales  can  be  hoisted 
at  one  time.  An  electric  hoist  makes  the  work 
easier  and  faster  than  when  the  tractor  is  used. 


Making  the  greatest  possible  use  of  good  quality 
hay  cuts  feed  bills  to  the  minimum.  Besides,  the 
cows  stay  in  better  condition.  Legume  hay  is  high 
in  essential  minerals  and  vitamins  as  well  as 
needed  nutrients. 


modern  methods  are  easier  and  more  productive 


HHE  many  developments  in  hay  making  have  increased  the 
importance  of  having  an  efficient  track  and  carrier  system 
for  getting  hay  quickly  into  the  mow.  Such  a  hay  handling 
wlM  system,  when  used  with  a  loose-tine  grappling  fork  or  with 
a  modern  sling,  will  work  equally  well  with  long  hay, 
^ chopped  hay  or  bales.  With  the  track  running  the  full 
length  of  the  mow,  there  is  no  extra  labor  involved  in  getting  hay 
to  every  part  of  the  storage  space.  It  does  not  take  a  lot  of  lifting 
and  tugging  to  mow  away  the  hay  with  this  kind  of  a  carrier  system. 

Regardless  of  how  hay  is  put  up  in  the  field,  it  is  important  that 
the  hay  handling  system  be  in  readiness  when  haying  time  arrives. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  efficient  farmer  will  check  his  equipment  to 
be  sure  that  his  carrier  is  in  good  running  order,  his  rope  in  sound 
condition,  and  the  necessary  pulleys  on  hand.  If  a  modern  hay  hoist 
is  to  be  added,  it  should  be  installed  so  that  it  can  be  operated  by 
the  man  on  the  load  of  hay.  This  saves  labor  and  speeds  up  the  un¬ 
loading  operation. 

When  bales  are  lifted  with  the  loose-tine  grapple  fork  and  then 
dropped  helter  skelter  in  the  mow,  there  is  less  risk  of  over-loading 
the  mow  floor  than  when  bales  are  corded  up  in  neat,  tight  piles.  The 
loosely  piled  bales  permit  air  to  circulate  and  hence  cure  better. 
When  chopped  hay  is  put  in  with  modern  slings,  there  is  no  sepa¬ 


ration  of  the  leaves  and  fine  particles,  such  as  occurs  when  such  hay 
is  blown  into  the  barn.  No  other  system  has  yet  been  offered  for 
handling  long  hay  as  efficiently  as  the  carrier  system.  When  a  drier 
is  used,  hay  can  be  spread  uniformly  over  the  ducts. 

All  of  the  pictures  on  this  page  were  taken  on  Western  New 
York  farms.  The  top  photograph  shows  an  excellent  stand  of  mixed 
hay  on  the  Schnitzler  Farm  near  Arcade  in  Wyoming  County.  The 
cows  are  in  the  dairy  barn  on  the  farm  of  Paul  Schintzius  in  South 
Wales,  Erie  County.  The  other  pictures  were  taken  on  the  farm  of 
Burt  Jensen  in  Colling,  also  in  Erie  County.  John  Staby,  Kenmore, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  photographer. 

Properly  stored  hay  practically  eliminates  the  danger  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  farm  fires.  In 
addition,  when  hay  is  correctly  cured  and  stored,  it  will  retain  the 
high  nutritive  value  and  palatability  for  a  long  time.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  one  ton  of  well  cured,  properly  stored  hay  contains 
approximately  1,000  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  This  com¬ 
pares,  on  the  average,  with  a  little  over  1,500  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  contained  in  one  ton  of  a  good  16  per  cent  dairy 
concentrate  feed  mixture.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  good  hay  in  the 
mow  has  a  feeding  value  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  a  good  dairy 
grain  mixture. 
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A  labor-saver  that  fits  any  farm  wagon 
or  truck  boxl  For  faster,  easier  han¬ 
dling  of  chopped  hay,  corn,  ensilage, 
small  grain.  Features  universal  joint 
drive  shaft  for  fast,  simple  hook-up. 
PLATO  “Better  Farm  Equipment” 
also  includes  Wagons,  Wagon  Boxes, 
E-Z  Lift  Wagon  Box  Hoists.  Built  by 
B.B.B.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plato,  Minn. 
Some  Dealerships  still  open.  Write. 
See  Your  Dealer  •  Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 

DEPT.  N-l  SYRACUSE,  MEW  YORK 


EXTERIOR  4.95 
HOUSE  I  - 

PAINT  |  v;  v 

White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOW1 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


See  your 

dealer 

today 


ir 

iO 


ROTO  SALT 


WL1 

j 

KO  liter 


Write  for 
FREE 
literature 


Compressed  1 
10  lb.  Blocks  1 
with 

TRACE  MINERAL! 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Also  in 
PLAIN .  . . 
IODIZED  or 
SULPHURIZED 


Roto  Salt  Co.,  Box  R,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  L001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  iarnJv„,rJ!J5S? 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


•  Motor  coupling  Ine.1 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 


Wrlte  for  Prle*  Uet  and  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BLUE  BOW  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
TWINE,  ROPE.  Also  5  other  brands.  Quality 
Guaranteed.  WANTED  dealers.  Distributors,  Sales¬ 
men.  Also  baler  wire  for  all  makes  hay  balers. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  — 
BOB  STONE,  NATIONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
CHARITON.  IOWA. 


New  Developments  in  Milking 
Machine  Sanitation 


Recent  advances  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  water-softening,  wash¬ 
ing,  wetting  and  sterilizing  com¬ 
pounds  have  renewed  interest  in 
simplified  procedures  for  sanitizing 
milk  machines. 

There  is  need  for  such  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  task  of  washing  milk¬ 
ing  machines  is  an  important  labor 
item  on  the  farm.  If  the  rubber  parts 
of  the  average  milking  machine  were 
to  be  taken  apart  completely  after 
each  milking,  scrubbed  with  a  brush 
and  reassembled,  the  task  presum¬ 
ably  might  be  done  in  about  15 
minutes  per  day  for  two  single  units. 
This  would  require  about  91  hours 


per  year  or  nine  days  per  farm,  the 
equivalent  of  the  services  of  about 
750  men  on  New  York  State  farms. 
This  washing  time  would  equal 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  total  time 
the  machines  are  in  use  so  that  one 
hour  would  be  spent  washing  for 
every  eight  hours  milking.  Actually, 
few  dairymen  today  take  the  milk¬ 
ing  machines  entirely  apart  after 
each  milking  nor  has  this  been 
generally  done  since  milking  ma¬ 
chines  were  introduced  on  farms  in 
this  country. 

Sanitizing  Solutions  Are  Not  Always 
Effective 


germicidal  action  of  the  quaternary; 
the  high-alkali  compounds  are 
detergents  and  the  alkalinity  itself 
is  germicidal;  the  wetting  agent  im¬ 
proves  penetration  of  the  ingredients 
to' do  their  job  on  all  surfaces  of  the 
rubbers  or  metals;  finally  the  quater¬ 
nary  does  the  task  of  destroying  bac¬ 
teria.  Hence,  the  mixture  cleans,  and 
kills  bacteria,  and  is  known  as  a 
sanitizer  or  a  detergent-sanitizer.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  ingre¬ 
dients  that  are  compatible  with  each 
other,  so  that  one  compound  does  not 
combine  with  another  to  make  a  new 
compound  without  the  characteris¬ 
tics  desired. 


Use  of  Compound  on  the  Farm 

In  applying  these  new  detergent- 
sanitizers  to  cleaning  on  the  farm,  a 
one-half  hour  soak  of  the  partly  dis¬ 
assembled  machine  in  the  hot  solu¬ 
tion  once  a  day,  usually  after  morn¬ 
ing  milking,  proved  to  be  highly 
beneficial.  Details  of  the  complete 
method  are  presented  in  a  recent 
publication,  available  on  request  to 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  detergent-sanitizer  developed 
at  Cornell,  and  known  as  the  Cornell 
Sanitizing  Powder,  is  a  mixture  of 
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the  following:  Trisodium  phosphate 
30  per  cent,  Tetrasodium  pyrophos¬ 
phate  30  per  cent,  soda  ash  26  per 
cent,  wetting  agent  (complex  alco¬ 
hol)  7  per  cent,  quaternary  powder 
7  per  cent. 

At  present,  many  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  detergent-sanitizer  powders 
of  this  nature,  that  are  used  in  the 
field,  are  closely  patterned  after  this 
formula  or  are  the  same  combi¬ 
nation.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  water  softeners  and  alkaline 
compounds  are  not  sufficiently  so¬ 
luble  to  make  up  as  a  clear  stock 
solution,  but  the  dry  powder  can  be 
added  to  the  water  at  the  time  of 
use  to  make  a  perfectly  clear  sani¬ 
tizing  solution. 

These  new  washing  compounds  do 
not  eliminate  the  need  for  hot  and 
cold  water  for  rinsing  and  washing 
the  equipment,  but  they  make  an 
easier  job  of  the  sanitizing  of  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  At  the  same  time  the 
sincere  desire  and  effort  to  have 
clean  and  sterile  milking  machines, 
on  the  part  of  the  person  responsible 
for  sanitizing  them,  is  as  important 
in  obtaining  clean  sterile  milkers  as 
the  method  by  which  it  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

A  Word  About  Thermodurics 

Much  emphasis  has  been  given  in 
various  writings  to  the  control  of 
thermoduric  bacteria  by  the  quater¬ 
nary  ammonium  compounds.  In  the 
research  herein  reported,  occasional 
tests  were  made  for  thermoduric 
bacteria,  but  appreciable  numbers 
were  never  found  even  when  the 
total  counts  were  high  and  the 
rubber  tubes  were  dirty. 

It  would  appear  that  thermoduric 
bacteria  (those  bacteria  which  sur¬ 
vive  pasteurization)  were  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  all  comparative  sanitizing 
methods  used  in  this  research  in¬ 
cluding  lye  and  chlorine  treatments. 
Hot  water  was  tried  only  once, 
though  plenty  of  real  hot  water  is 
known  to  be  an  excellent  dairy 
sterilizing  agent.  The  so-called  hot 
water  was  only  120  degrees  F.,  so  the 
experiment  was  stopped,  but  one 
would  expect  the  encouragement  of 
the  growth  of  thermoduric  bacteria 
through  an  attempt  to  sterilize  with 
water  insufficiently  hot.  Real  hot 
water  for  proper  sterilization  is 
necessary  on  dairy  farms;  the 
temperature  ought  to  be  not  less  than 
180  degrees  F.  in  the  hot  water  tank. 

A.  C.  Dahlberg  &  F.  V.  Kosikowsky 


Proper  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  the  milking  machine,  and  all  its  parts, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  chores  in  fluid  milk  production.  The  new 
washing  compounds  do  not  eliminate  the  need  for  hot  and  cold  water  for 
rinsing  and  washing,  hut  they  make  an  easier  job  of  sanitizing  the  machine. 


Conn.  Sheep  Breeders  Field  Day 


A  study  in  the  Department  of 
Dairy  Industry  at  Cornell  has  shown 
that  the  use  of  lye  as  a  sterilization 
agent  for  rubber  parts  on  a  milking 
machine  is  still  the  most  effective 
means  of  sterilizing.  A  lye  solution 
is  also  a  very  effective  cleansing 
agent.  However,  though  lye  treat¬ 
ments  are  cheap,  lye  solutions  are 
very  caustic  and  may  freeze  during 
winter  months. 

The  study  was  begun  in  1946  with 
the  hope  of  demonstrating  that 
quaternary  ammonium  solutions 
would  effectively  sanitize  milking 
machines.  Results  during  this  first 
Summer  demonstrated  that  the  al¬ 
most  neutral  quaternary  ammonium 
solutions  would  not  effectively  sani¬ 
tize  milking  machines  either  by 
rinsing,  followed  by  dry  storage,  or 
by  wet  storage.  Several  such  solu¬ 
tions  were  being  offered  commercial¬ 
ly  to  dairymen.  Bacteria  counts  were 
high,  machines  did  not  look  clean, 
and  their  use  on  one  farm  coincided 
with  several  outbreaks  of  mastitis 
where  the  organism  Pseudomonas 
was  present  in  large  numbers.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  quaternaries  are 
not  very  effective  in  destroying  this 
organism. 

Detergent-Sanitizer  Proved  Effective 

Further  research  at  Cornell  in 
1947  and  1948  demonstrated  that 
more  favorable  results  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  combining  the  quaternary 
ammonium  compounds  as  a  powder 
with  large  concentrations  of  certain 
high-alkali  washing  powders  and  a 
complex  alcohol.  This  compound  was 
called  a  detergent-sanitizer.  It  not 
only  proved  effective  in  controlling 
bacteria  counts  and  keeping  ma¬ 
chines  clean,  but  it  had  an  added 
advantage  of  being  laborsaving 
since,  in  using  it,  the  washing  and 
sterilizing  steps  were  combined.  In 
such  a  mixture,  the  water-softening 
compounds  improve  the  cleansing 
ability  of  the  detergents  and  the 


R.  H.  Storm  of  Stepping  Stone 
Farm,  Washington,  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  was  host  recently  to  the 
Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders  Assn., 
when  it  held  its  43rd  annual  field 
day.  Featured  on  the  program  were 
the  sheep  shearing  contests  and  the 
sheep  dog  trials. 

The  winner  for  Senior  Novice  in 
sheep  shearing  was  Don  Grant  of 
Storrs;  and  for  Junior  Novice,  Joyce 
Foskett  of  East  Woodstock.  The 
Commercial  Class  was  won  by 
Howard  Foskett  of  East  Woodstock; 
the  Amateur  Class  by  Winthrop 
Merriman  of  Coventry.  The  fourth 
and  last  event,  the  Professional  Class, 
was  won  by  Roland  Wickson  of 
Stepney  Depot. 

An  especially  interesting  feature 
of  the  afternoon  program  was  the 
second  annual  sheep  dog  trials.  The 
Border  Collie,  a  working  dog  so 
named  because  of  its  origin  from  the 
border  lands  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  was  the  breed  of  dog 
used.  The  intelligence,  self-control 


and  obedience  displayed  by  this 
small  black-and-white  dog  were  in¬ 
credible;  it  also  showed  the  trust  and 
understanding  of  the  shepherd  and 
his  dog,  each  for  the  other.  The 
sheep  were  released  in  the  field 
and,  at  the  command,  the  Border 
Collie  started  the  route  run.  In  the 
trials,  the  dog  had  to  get  the  flock 
through  two  open  gates  and  finally 
into  the  pen.  Standing  in  one  place, 
the  shepherd  directed  his  dog  in  the 
field.  At  the  order  “come  by,”  the 
collie  ran  to  the  right;  “away  to  me,” 
to  the  left.  A  whistle  stopped  the 
dog  and  he  dropped  into  a  crouch 
until  ordered  to  move.  Two  soft 
whistles  meant  “go  slow,”  two  sharp 
whistles  “move  faster.”  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Border 
Collie  is  its  ability  “to  eye,”  which 
is  the  power  to  control  the  sheep  by 
a  concentrated  gaze. 

First  place  in  the  sheep  dog  trials 
was  won  by  Nell,  the  fine  dog  owned 
by  Arthur  Allen  of  McLeansboro, 
Illinois.  K.  B.  Hubbard 


At  the  recent  Connecticut  sheep  breeders’  meeting  Arthur  Allen  and  his 
Border  Collies,  Nell  and  Rock,  gave  an  impressive  demonstration  of  how  to 

flock  and  handle  sheep. 
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Livestock  and 

Dairy 

Discard  Black  Fleeced 
Lambs 

In  your' issue  of  February  16,  you 
published  the  most  enlightening 
article  about  sheep  I  have  ever  read. 
I  have  been  getting  some  black 
fleeced  lambs  which  are  good  in¬ 
dividuals.  Should  I  discard  them  for 
breeding  purposes?  How  about  cas¬ 
trating  lambs;  how  should  it  be 
done?  c.  j.  s. 

It  would  be  best  to  send  the  black 
fleeced  lambs  to  the  butcher,  as  this 
undesirable  characteristic  is  an  in¬ 
herited  factor  and  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  breeding  flock.  Though 
these  black  fleeced  lambs  fatten  just 
as  readily  as  any  other  kind,  the 
black  wool  sheared  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  sheep  sells  at  a  big  discount 
from  the  corresponding  grade  of 
normal  fleece. 

It  is  best  to  castrate  lambs  when 
they  are  quite  young,  preferably 
from  10  days  to  two  weeks  old.  Dis¬ 
infect  the  scrotum,  your  hands,  and 
the  operating  instruments.  Cut  off 
the  end  of  the  scrotum,  pull  out  the 
testicles  slowly,  disinfect  and  let 
alone,  after  dusting  with  DDT 
powder  to  keep  off  flies.  With  more 
mature  buck  lambs  it  is  best  to  have 
the  operation  performed  by  a 
veterinarian,  or  to  use  the  rubber 
band  method,  known  as  an  elastra- 
tor.  These  can  be  bought  at  livestock 
supply  houses. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Bone 
Meal  for  Calves 

I  should  like  some  information 
about  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  and 
bone  meal  for  calves.  Would  it  be 
worthwhile  to  feed  these  ingredients 
a»d  in  what  proportion  should  they 
be  fed?  e.  c.  d. 

Experimental  work  at  the  New 
York  station  and  elsewhere  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
cod  liver  oil  to  calves  provided  best 
quality  legume  hay  is  being  supplied. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  good  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure,  and  the  cost  is 
not  very  much  to  supply  cod  liver 
oil  in  the  dosage  recommended  on 
the  container.  This  will  vary  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  concentration,  but 
is  usually  about  two  tablespoons  for 
each  feeding  twice  daily. 

It  is  also  advisable  in  the  case  of 
home-mixed  calf  meal  to  use  one 
per  cent  steamed  bone  meal  to  pro¬ 
vide  needed  calcium  and  phosphorus 
in  proper  proportions.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  commercial  calf  meal 
pellets  are  being  used,  these  would 
usually  supply  sufficient  amounts  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  any  supplementary 
feeding. 


Oats  for  Green  Feed 

Please  tell  me  if  I  can  cut  green 
oats,  and  feed  them  to  cows,  at  any 
stage  of  growth  and  at  any  time  of 
the  day.  j.  v.  p. 

Oats  are  very  often  used  as  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop,  cut  green  and  fed  to  dairy 
cows.  It  can  be  fed  to  cows  at  any 
time  of  the  day  with  equally  good 
results  although  the  usual  practice  is 
to  feed  it  just  after  milking.  The 
reason  is  that  any  soiling  crops,  if 
fed  during  or  just  prior  to  milking, 
may  produce  an  off-odor  and  off- 
flavor  in  the  milk. 

When  oats  are  cut  just  prior  to 
heading,  they  have  on  the  average, 
a  very  high  moisture  content  and 
contain  only  14  per  cent  dry  matter, 


with  an  average  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  (t.d.n.)  content  of  about  nine 
per  cent.  Contrasted  with  this,  if  the 
oats  are  allowed  to  mature,  and  then 
are  cut  and  cured  as  oat  hay,  they 
have  an  average  t.d.n.  of  about  47 
per  cent. 


Outstanding  Butterfat 
Record  Made  by 
Holstein  Cow 

Pietertje  Inka  Korndyke  Molly,  a 
registered  Holstein  -  Friesian  cow 
owned  by  Mrs.  Amalie  Trunz, 
Millerton,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  has  won  her  laurels  in  the 
dairy  world  by  producing  in  excess 
of  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one 
year’s  time.  This  animal  produced 
1,057  pounds  of  butterfat  and  25,208 
pounds  of  milk  testing  over  4.2  per 
cent  in  365  days  on  three  milkings 
daily  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and 
four  months. 

Even  in  the  ranks  of  the  high 
producing  Holstein  breed,  this 
achievement  is  truly  outstanding, 
representing  more  than  five  times 
the  production  of  the  average  milk¬ 
ing  cow  in  this  nation. 

To  date,  more  than  500  U.  S.  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows  have  exceeded 
the  1,000-pound  production  mark. 


Jersey  Tested  Dam  Rating 

A  registered  Jersey  cow  owned  by 
Frederick  F.  Luchsinger,  Syracuse, 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
recently  rated  a  Tested  Dam  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The 
distinction  was  awarded  Dreaming 
Lady  Bijou  of  S.  S.  F.  for  having 
three  offspring  with  official  produc¬ 
tion  records.  The  cow’s  progeny 
averaged  8,295  pounds  of  milk  with 
456  pounds  of  butterfat  on  a  twice 
daily  milking,  305-day  mature 
equivalent  basis.  The  records  were 
made  under,  one  of  the  programs  of 
official  testing  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club. 


WARFARIN  kills  rats  and  miee.  CHLORDANE  kills 
roaches  and  ants  overnight.  Write  RODENT  CONTROL 
CO.,  220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
90  Center  St,  Brandon/Vt 


FOR  SALE  •  GUERNSEYS  •  2  BREEDING  BULLS 

CAUMSETT  NORTHWOOOD  —  7  years  old 

NORTHWOOD  GOLIATH  —  Born  4/20/51 
The  older  is  a  son  of  Caumsett  High  Strung  and 
Caumsett  Ocean  Oiamond,  daughter  of  Caumsett 
Dynamo.  The  young  bull  is  his  son  out  of  Yokum 
Watchmaid  with  a  record  of  12,419  lbs.  milk  and 
631.4  lbs.  butterfat  as  a  7  yr.  old,  299  days,  2-time 
milking.  Both  bulls  are  reasonably  priced  for  imme¬ 
diate  sale.  NORTHWOOD  FARM, 

OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y. _ Phone  Oyster  Bay  6-0070 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  4  REG.  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES,  two 
months  old.  $350.  Crated,  cash  or  monthly  payments. 
HARRY  VAIL,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  BRED  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL:  32  Months  —  4-H 
Prize  Winner.  PETER  GROTH,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


GRAIN  FED  PIGS  and  SHOATS,  mostly  Poland 
China  Berkshires  Cross.  Six  weeks  $9.00,  8  weeks 
$10,  10  weeks,  $12.  Crated  F.  O.  B.  here,  cas¬ 

trated,  serum  only  vaccinated.  Some  WHITES, 
OUROCS,  HAMPSHIRES.  SHOATS  50  to  100  pounds 
at  $16  to  $21  each  in  truck  load  lots.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  arrival  or  return  them  C.O.D.  State 
substitute  breed  acceptable  for  more  prompt  shipment. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Jr. 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
0.  I.  C.  CROSSED. 


WALTER  LUX  •  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites,  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$11.50  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  Check  or  money 
order.  Innoculation  $1.00  extra  for  each  if  wanted. 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - 

YORKSHIRE  and  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM. 

RUSSELL  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Ofllt*— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASON ER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


You  Are  Invited  to  Attend 

The  6th  All-American  Corriedale 

SHOW  &  SALE 

Marion ,  Ohio  •  July  7  and  8 

150  head  will  be  consigned  from  leading  flocks 
and  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  Marion  County 
Fair  Grounds. 


FOR  SALE  CATALOG  WRITE: 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

108  Parkhill  Avenue  •  Columbia,  Missouri 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


ST.  BERNARD,  FULLY  REGISTERED  MALE,  38 
Months  Old.  DR.  ANTHONY  J.  MORREALE, 

9  GROVE  ST.. _ MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALES— The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


priced. 


UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

V.  =  .  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


A.K.C.  REGISTERED  IRISH  SETTERS  &.  COCKER 
SPANIELS.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNEL, 
NOXON  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


-  DOBERMAN  PINCHER  PUPS  - 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD.  PUREBREEDS.  $50. 

E.  SCHNEIDER.  355  Carr  Ave.,  Keansburg,  N.  J. 


Ped.  -Collie  Pups.  Championship  breeding.  Beautiful, 
Intelligent.  $35.,  $30.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

DOGS:  Sheltics,  (Miniature  Collies).  Intelligent  watch 
dogs,  loyal  companions.  Champion  sired  A.K.C.  healthy, 
wormed,  innoc.  puppies  $50  up.  Mismarked  puppies 
same  litter  $35.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Registered  tri’s  and  sables. 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNELS,  IJ.F.D.  I,  Westerly,  R.  I 
A.  K.  C.  REG.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS— Four  Months 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

A.K.C.  Registered.  Reasonable.  IRENE  LAWSON, 
R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N,  Y,  Phone  685-R-l 

COLLIE  PUPS:  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding.  Farm 
raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD.  Rt.  I,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 
Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 
EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
COLLIE  PUPS  for  sale,  A.K.C.  Registered.  Males 
$30;  females  $15.  WARREN  TRAVIS,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  fl.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &.  CBA  BLDG., _ PITTSBURGH,  P+, 

RABBITS:  Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Beautiful,  pro¬ 
fitable,  pedigreed.  4-5  mo.  pairs  $15.  Younger  $10. 
Bred  does  reas,  ASTOLAT  FARM,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

_ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

GUINEA  PIGS  —  Three-fourths  Grown  $2.50  Pair. 

BREEDERS  $3.50  Pair.  BRED  SOWS  $2.50. 
URBAN’S, _ USHERS,  NEW  YORK 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Young  Breeding  Stock.  Trios  $5.00 
CARL  EGGE. _ MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  VT. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Beautiful  Registered  Chestnut  Shetland  Pony  Stallion. 
Pure  white  mane  and  tail.  Larigo-Black  Patton  blood 
lines.  Also  Bred  Mares  and  Weanling  Colts  for  sale. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM, _ Warner,  New  Hampsh  i  re 


BEEF  CATTLE 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


Registered  Polled  Herefords 

YEARLING  BULLS  ready  for  service.  OPEN 
HEIFERS.  Bred  two  year  olds,  three  year  old 
HEIFERS  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most  of 
these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  GEORGE 
R.  COUGHLAN.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  •  REG.  HEREFORDS 

Two  polled,  three  horned  heifers,  year  old  now. 
Best  breeding,  fine  condition,  vaccinated,  from  clean 
herd.  Priced  at  $400  each.  See  them  at  Elm  Place. 
L.  D.  COWDEN, _ FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &.  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


-  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  FOR  SALE  - 

Three  Yearling  Bulls  Registered  Stock  Sired  By 
Bandolier  of  White  Gate  32"  No.  910963. 
BRAE  HEAD  FARM,  SCHOOLEY’S  Mt„  N.  J. 
_  Phone:  Hackettstown  726 


For  Sale,  12  to  20  months  old.  Two  sired 
DOMINO  BULL  and  two  sired  by  G  WOC 
FORD  RUSSELL,  POLLED  BULL 
SKY-HIGH  FARM. _ TULLY,  NEW  YO 


CHOICE  HEREFORD  STEERS  4  to  500  pounds, 
always  on  hand.  YUNKER  FARMS. 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  (Blairstown  Area) 


3  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS 
Sired  by  Burgess  50”  of  Manor.  Ready  for  Service 
E.  WINKLER,  AMHERST,  MASS.  Phone:  98-M 


RAMS 


NEW  ENGLAND  SHEEP  &  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

RAM  &  EWE  SALE 

SAT.  JULY  19th  — Show  9:30  A. M.  —  Sale  1:00  P.M. 
FRI.  JULY  18th,  Annual  Meeting  &  Banquet  6:30  P.M. 
At  LUTHER  BELDEN’S  FARM,  No.  Hatfield.  Mass. 

7  BREEDS  —  60  HEAD  COMMERCIAL  EWES 
Sheep  consigned  from:  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.,  Iowa, 
Penna.,  R.  I„  Ind.,  III.,  Mass.,  N.  H.,  and  Ohio. 
For  Further  Information  Write  — 

HENRY  EASTERBROOKS,  Sales  Mgr. 

BOX  25 1  - D, _ DUDLEY.  MASS. 

KARAKUL  LAMBS  from  selected  reg.  stock  from 
Tex:  &  Calif:  Little  gentle  and  playful  black  curly 
lambs  as  family  pets.  $100  the  pair.  Others  have  bought 
and  written  thanks  for  above  suggestion — you  may  too. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Top  grade  breeding  EWES  and  YEARLINGS,  $35  to 
$45.  Also  lambs  for  your  freezer  or  as  lawn  mowers, 
$20  to  $25.  S.  PHILLIPS, 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  R.  D.,  NEW  JERSEY 
For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 

OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 
Well  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  •  FIFTY  GRADE  EWES 

Two  to  three  years  old.  ONE  REGISTERED  SUF¬ 
FOLK  BUCK.  ONE  REGISTERED  OXFORD  BUCK. 

CRESCENT  HILLS  FARM,  R.  D.  I, 
EVANS  CITY,  PENNA.  Phone  Vinewood  4-2483 

-  CHEVIOT  FLOCK  FOR  SALE  - 

RAM,  FIVE  LAMBS  and  115  EWES  $500 
LANGNERLANE  FARM, 

CANNANDALE,  CONN.  George  P.  Walden,  Supt. 

-  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  RAMS  - 

TWENTY  YEARLING  PUREBRED  RAMS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN.  NEW  YORK 
FOR  SALE:  100  select  Dorset-Merino  and  Hampshire 

yearling  ewes,  priced  right.  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS, 
ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr.,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES.  Rams,  Ewes,  Lambs. 

Bullett  breeding.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 

R.  D.  I,  BAREVILLE,  PENNA. 

FLOCK  OF  40  HEALTHY  YOUNG  GRADE  SHEEP, 
$1,000.  FORESTER  FARM,  GHENT.  N.  Y. 

_ SWINE _ 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 

ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYER8,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS:  Cholera 
Immune.  Pairs,  Trios,  Not  Akin.  Our  33rd  Year. 
G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS-  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 
Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts,  all  ages.  Registered 

or  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  November  Pigs,  Boars  or 

Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N .  Y. 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  —  Registered  or  Unregistered. 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


POLAND  CHINA— 40  Bred  Gilts  &  Service  Boars. 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN.  R.  D.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


FENTON’S  FEEDERS 
Protect  Minerals 
Promote  Healthier  Cattle 


This  weathervoned  mineral  box  keeps  its 
back  to  the  wind,  protecting  your  min¬ 
erals  from  loss  due  to  wind  and  rain. 

Minerals  are  always  available  to  your 
herd  when  wanted  in  a  dry  and  palat¬ 
able  form. 

Strongly  built  and  coated  for  weather¬ 
ing.  Holds  100  lbs.  in  a  two  compart¬ 
ment  tray.  A  sound  investment  at  o 
reasonable  price. 

Dealers:  Write  for  available  territory. 

Fuerst  Brothers  &  Company,  Ltd. 

87  Nassau  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y.  D.l 
Please  send  me  literature  and  prices  on 
Fenton's  Feeders. 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

C ITY_ STATE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
15  YEARLING  BULLS  15  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
,  „JHE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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Protection,  get  the  Lid  with  the 


for  Premium 


Switch  to 

BALL  DOWE  LIDS 

You  pay  no  more  .  .  • 
you  can't  buy  better! 

You  home-can  to  save  money 
and  flavor  —  to  eat  better  for 
less.  Make  sure  of  those  Sav¬ 
ings.  Get  the  canning  lids  with 
the  difference.  That  difference 
is  the  DOME,  originated  by 
BALL  to  end  “guesswork  seal- 
ing.”  Here’s  why  Ball  Dome 
Lids  give  you  premium  pro¬ 
tection  on  every  jar: 


Famous  foUth^T^it  SEAL  .  •  • 


FREE  BOOKLET! 


Remember .  • . 


Just  press  to  test.  When  Dome  is  down, 
jar  is  sealed.  So  easy!  So  sure!  Dome 
Lids  have  cream-white  enamel  lining 
over  special  gold  lacquer,  red  rubber 
seal  and  other  plus  features  —  yet  cost 
no  more  than  old-fashioned  “flat  tops.” 
Save  all  you  can.  Get  Ball  Dome  Lids! 


Send  postcard  for  "Ball  Canning 
and  Freezing  Recipes" — includes 
latest  methods,  timetables.  Ball 
Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  RN*I,  Muncie,  Ind. 


©  1992. 
(8X0, 


only 


JARS  come  with  BALL  'DOME  lids 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White.  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
ease  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST..  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


OUTSIDE  "SNOW 
WHITE"  PAINT 

$4.95  VALUE!  $^25 

Titanium,  Lead  and  Oil  cal 

f  aciorv  uiRtir 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

FREE  SAMPLE!!  TOLEDO.  O 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

Wanted:  OLD  BALL  SHADE  lamps  $20.00.  Write, 
CARLEY,  R.  2,  M  ECH  A  N I CS  VI LLE,  N.  Y. 

Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 


With  a  DIAMOND  Iron  Re¬ 
moval  Filter  you'll  have  no 
more  discolored  bowls,  tubs 
and  sinks.  Water  is  color¬ 
less,  sparkling  clear,  palat¬ 
able!  Costs  little  —  worth 
a  lot.  Send  for  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  it  Half  Price.  For  Farmere, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Tetri. 

PORCH  DECK  0ANVA8 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  bf 
the  Yard.  Write  tor  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


BINOCULARS*^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-38 
438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  ^ 


-  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY?  - 

$35.00  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  300 
Christmas  Card  line.  This  can  be  done  in  a  single 
day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on  approval. 
Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
samples  Personalized  Christmas  Cards,  Stationery, 
Napkins.  Write  today.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
10.  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


ATTENTION  LADIES 

COLORFUL  PLAID  RAYON  TAFFETA  RIBBONS 

Ideal1  for  hair  bows,  trimming  hats,  dresses,  etc. 
Package  of  24  yds.  for  only  $1.50  postpaid.  Pkg.  con¬ 
tains  1  yd.  each  of  24  gay  patterns  and  colors;  each 
yd.  is  different.  %"  and  1 W  wide,  woven  edges. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sorry  no  C.  O.  D.’s. 

Send  check  or  Money  Order. 

L.  A.  NAJARI AN  MFG.  CO.,  GREENE,  N.  Y. 


Freezer  Cartons 
at  Wholesale!  prepaid 

50  pt.  vegetable  cartons,  heavily  waxed  with  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers,  rectangular,  easily  filled.  Also  I  Vx 
qt.  size  30  for  $1.25  prepaid.  We’ll  enclose  sample 
of  zero  box  with  reusable  plastic  liner  too.  Money 
back  guarantee.  HOLDEN’S,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


-  WOOL  GROWERS  - 

Supply  Your  Home  With  Lovely  Warm  Blankets  By 
Sending  Your  Wool  To  The 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 

Write  for  Particulars. 


NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  —  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67c.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Free 
mailing  bag.  ROBERTS,  Box  444-R,  Salem,  Mass. 


A  Hedgerow  on  the  Farm 

A  farm  should  have  a  hedgerow  where  birds  can  come  in  Spring, 
A  tangled  spot  to  shelter  their  joyous  carolling; 

In  corners  of  the  fences  or  by  an  old  stone  wall, 

The  briar  bush,  wild  roses,  with  grapevines  thickly  sprawl; 

Mid  bittersweet,  black  alder,  the  birds  can  build  their  nest: 

A  farm  that  has  a  hedgerow  is  certain  to  be  blest. 

Massachusetts  —  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Come  Over  for  the  Fourth ! 


To  make  the  Fourth  of  July 
dinner  a  bang-up  occasion  at  your 
house,  invite  guests  and  serve  them 
this  traditional  Yankee  dinner! 

Roll  up  red  napkins  to  resemble 
firecrackers,  tied  together  with  red 
thread  or  yarn.  Stitch  a  “fuse”  of 
white  yarn  to  the  center  of  one  ^pd 
of  each,  Tuck  a  joke  into  each  nap¬ 
kin.  Or,  for  a  serious  moment,  put 
in  a  quotation  on  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  can  all  profit  by  a 
thought  of  what  July  Fourth  really 
means,  especially  in  1952. 

Menu:  Salmon  Souffle  Ring  with 
Egg  Sauce;  Rolls;  Celery;  Dill 
Pickles;  Olives;  Garden  Peas;  Baked 
Potatoes;  Drummer’s  Cake;  an  Ice 
or  Ice  Cream;  Coffee. 

Salmon  Souffle  Ring 

Use  2  tablespoons  butter;  2  table¬ 
spoons  flour;  i/2  cup  milk;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  salt,  celery  salt,  and 
paprika;  3  eggs;  1  cup  fresh  cooked 
or  canned  salmon. 

Prepare  a  thick  white  sauce  with 
the  butter,  flour,  milk  and  season¬ 
ings.  Cool  slightly.  Add  beaten  egg 
yolks  and  the  salmon  (picked  over 
and  flaked).  Cool.  Fold  in  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Turn  into  greased 
ring  mould  and  bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  (375-400  degrees  F.)  about 
one-half  hour,  or  until  done.  Serve 
immediately  with  egg  sauce. 

Egg  Sauce 

Use  4  tablespoons  butter;  4  table¬ 
spoons  flour;  2  cups  milk;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  dash  of  pepper;  4  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  sliced. 

Melt  butter  in  medium  -  sized 
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LIBERTY  BELL 

Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 

saucepan.  Blend  in  flour,  salt,  and 
pepper;  stir  in  milk.  Cook  over 
medium  heat,  stirring  constantly, 
until  sauce  thickens  and  boils  one 
minute.  Reserve  six  egg  slices  for 
garnish;  stir  remaining  egg  slices 
into  sauce;  keep  hot  until  serving 
time.  Pour  into  center  of  Salmon 
Souffle  Ring  on  serving  platter. 

Drummer’s  Cake 

Use  your  favorite  cake  recipe  with 
a  white  frosting.  Then  decorate  sides 
of  cake  to  represent  drums,  using 
small  red  gumdrops  and  red  gum- 
drop  strings  for  crisscross  design.  On 
top  place  red  candy  sticks  (or 
peppermint  sticks)  for  drumsticks. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Travelers  over  the  countryside,  these  days,  note  pleasing  changes  in  rural 
free  delivery  box  designs.  Many  attractive  farmstead  receptacles  for  mail 
are  the  result  of  an  owner’s  ingenious  handiwork.  The  above  picture, 
snapped  by  Mona  Wyse  Cole,  Lewiston,  Maine,  shows  wheels  attached  to 
an  R.  F.  D.  box,  creating  the  illusion  of  a  covered  wagon,  with  carved 
wooden  oxen  pulling  it,  and  a  pioneer  urging  on  his  team,  as  in  the  days 
when  Eastern  farm  folk  left  their  homes  to  follow  the  Oregon  Trail. 
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Salable  Items  for  Bazaars 


Courtesy  of  Spool  Cotton  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  your 
supply  of  attractive  ar.ticles  for 
needlework  tables  at  autumn  church 
fairs,  community  bazaars,  club  sales, 
etc.  These  lovely  pieces  are  crocheted 
table  doilies  with  colorful  pansies, 
hot  plate  mats  (three  of  them)  hung 
from  a  rolling  pin  support  with  a 
ribbon  top,  and  a  paper  napkin 
holder.  They  make  a  highly  salable 


set  to  catch  any  homemaker’s  eager 
eye. 

If  you  would  like  free  leaflets  giv¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  making  all  the 
above,  just  send  a  postcard  asking 
for  PANSY  SET  LEAFLETS  to 
Woman  and  Home,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  JJVe  will  send  them  to 
you,  postage  paid  here.  p.  s. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 


For  your  iris  roots  or  bulbs  of  tiger  lily, 
iris  or  daffodil.  I’ll  send  new  quilt  patches 
or  balls  of  colored  crochet  cotton.  Please 
write  first.  —  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  African  violet  leaves,  foliage 
slips  or  mum  roots  for  odds  and  ends  of 
unused  wool  yarns.  —  J.  E.  B.,  New  York. 


Will  send  back  numbers  of  “Horticulture” 
for  roots  of  sweet  rocket.  —  Mrs.  A.  L.  C., 
Massachusetts 


I’ll  send  beautiful  begonia  house  plants 
for  your  printed  feed  sacks.  —  Mrs.  P.  H., 
New  York. 


Could  the  ladies,  who  sent  me  lovely 
bulbs  of  summer  oxalis  about  two  years 
ago,  please  send  me  two  or  three  more? 
Mine  got  winter-killed.  One  had  pink 
blooms;  another  was  purplish-pink  with 
leaves  like  fingers,  fuzzy-coated.  I'll  send 
fancy  potholders,  linen  crochet-edged 
hankies  or  quilt  pieces,  etc.  —  Mrs.  W.  B. 
S.,  Vermont. 


For  your  scarlet  sage  plants  or  other 
perennials.  I’ll  send  past  copies  of  “Reader’s 
Digest”  or  “Coronet,”  printed  feed  bags  or 
flower  seeds.  —  M.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


Would  gladly  hear  from  women  who  have 
dahlia  bulbs,  variegated  or  double,  also 
plants  and  mums  for  the  house.  As  a  shut- 
in,  I  enjoy  flowers  more  than  most.  • — 
Mrs.  N.  H..  Maine. 


I’ll  send  dahlia  tubers  (please  write  first) 
for  your  feed  bags  (printed  or  plain), 
short  remnants  or  quilt  patches.  —  R.  E.  A., 
Vermont. 


For  two  holly  seedlings  from  Maryland, 
I’ll  give  ceramic  jewelry,  knicknacks  or 
salt  and  pepper  shakers.  —  M.  L.  P.,  New 
Jersey. 


For  your  dahlias,  asters.  carnations, 
lilies  or  red  and  white  peonies,  etc.  (please 
write  first).  I’ll  send  pieced  quilt  blocks.  — 
Mrs.  G.  K.,  New  York. 


For  your  maple  leaf  begonias  or  any 
Rex,  or  named  African  violet  leaves.  I’ll 
send  crocheted  hankies,  printed  feed  bags 
or  vari-colored  potholders.  Please  write 
first.  —  Mrs.  V.  S.,  New  Jersey. 


It  is  wise  to  write  first  before 
sending  packages. 


Hot  Brown  Bread  Cut 
Without  Crumbling 

Brown  bread  is  always  in  season 
with  baked  beans.  But  to  cut  hot 
brown  bread  without  having  it 
crumble  is  a  perennial  trouble!  My 
mother  had  a  trick  for  this  worth 
passing  on. 

When  the  brown  bread  is  hot  and 
fresh  out  of  the  steamer  (I  am  pre¬ 
suming  you  have  steamed  it  in  a 
round  tin,  or  steamer  made  for  the 
purpose)  circle  the  loaf  with  a  piece 
of  white  twine.  Cross  the  ends  and 
pull  in  opposite  directions,  just  as  if 
you  were  tying  a  knot.  Pull  until  the 
slice  is  cut  clear  through.  Repeat, 
dropping  the  string  to  where  you 
want  to  cut  the  next  slice;  and  so 
on. 

We  cut  ours  in  about  half-inch 
slices,  and  put  plenty  of  butter  on. 


The  string  makes  a  nice  clean  cut, 
without  any  crumbling.  Remember 
that  this  must  be  done  while  loaf  is 
hot.  Mildred  Axon 


Store  medicines,  poison  out  of 
reach,  preferably  locked.  Take  a 
regular  inventory  of  the  medicine 
chest,  weeding  out  all  old  drugs  and 
tonics.  Empty  bottles  before  discard¬ 
ing.  Medicine  used  for  baby  should 
be  fresh,  carefully  labeled. 


Be  sure  that  iron  cords  and  other 
appliances  are  out  of  reach.  Special 
plugs  are  available  for  unused  elec¬ 
trical  outlets. 


Place  baby  in  a  crib  or  play  pen 
when  you  are  called  from  a  room 
where  there  are  danger  spots. 


iE  OAT  CEREAL 

THAT  NEEDS 
NO  COOKING! 


es  ...a  ready  to  eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  iGQ  power! 


Start  breakfast  with  Cheerios !  There’s  no  easier  way  to 
serve  up  that  wonderful  oat  energy.  Cheerios . . .  made  from 
that  good  grain,  oats  .  .  .  needs  no  cooking!  Extra  deli¬ 
cious,  too!  Fresh,  light,  crisp.  Shaped  like  golden,  little 
doughnuts.  Your  folks  will  love  ’em.  No  other  cereal  has  a 
flavor  quite  like  Cheerios  ’  famous  toasted 
oat  flavor.  So  get  a  package  of  swell- 
tasting  Cheerios— the  only  famous  ready- 
to-eat  cereal  made  from  energizing  oats ! 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Virginia  Perkins,  19,  Vermont 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  an 
envelope  with  the  name  and  State  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on 
the.  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Put 
proper  postage  on  foreign  mail. 

New  York:  June  Leech,  13;  Helene 
Murphy,  14;  Shirley  Turk,  14;  Genevieve 
Kennev,  11;  Ruth  Figner,  18;  Leola  Sher¬ 
lock,  15;  Audrey  Havens,  13;  Nancy  Cornell, 
10;  Patty  Argue,  9;  Bill  Miller,  18;  Mary 
Hayes,  14;  Rosalie  Lauber,  14;  Harold 
Greene,  17. 

Fennsylvania:  Nancy  Knorr;  Betty 

Schultz,  13;  Drucilla  Reed,  13;  Kathleen 
Logan,  11;  Shirley  King,  15;  Sallie  Seyler, 
14;  Lois  Ramberger,  14;  Helen  Cullen,  11; 
Emilie  Bilodean,  16;  Hazel  Houck,  15. 

Vermont:  Frances  Chaplin,  12;  Marion 
Holcomb,  15;  Marion  Bassett,  14;  Jane 
Bartholomew,  12.  _ 

Maine:  Marorie  Carter,  18;  Judith  Grant, 
13. 

New  Hampshire:  Shirley  May,  15. 

Ohio:  Betty  Gingerich,  10;  Alice  Meyer, 
14;  Mary  Rufener,  15. 


Anne  Lord,  13,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
been  getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
about  two  years  and  I  always  read  Our 
Page  first.  I  like  to  play  the  guitar,  sing 
cowboy  songs  and  yodel.  I  have  50  chicks 
and  my  sister  has  40.  I  am  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  now  go  to  a  country  school,  all 
eight  grades  in  one  room.  We  won’t  be 
there  much  longer  as  our  new  centralized 
school  is  almost  finished.  My  hobbies  are 
stamp  collecting,  drawing  cowboys  and 
guns.  My  favorite  sports  are  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  hunting,  fishing,  skating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  I  have  four  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
from  all  over.  —  John  Harvey,  13,  Rhode 

Island.  _ 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before  but  I  think  it  is  very 
good.  My  hobbies  are  hunting,  athletics  and 
photography.  I  also  like  ice  skating  and 
have  recently  learned  to  roller  skate.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  lots 
of  boys  and  girls.  If  possible  please  send 
along  a  snapshot.  —  Bill  Miller,  18, 
New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  My  parents  have  taken 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year  or  more 
and  I  read  Our  Page  all  the  time.  This  is 
the  first  time  1  have  had  a  chance  to  write 
and  I  think  it  is  really  wonderful.  I  live 
on  a  50-acre  farm  and  have  three  brothers 
and  three  sisters  .My  hobbies  are  writing 
to  boys  and  girls  from  different  places, 
going  to  the  movies,  collecting  pictures  of 
movie  stars  and  pin-ups.  Will  you  write  to 
me?  —  Mary  Rufener,  15,  Ohio. 


Dear  Contributors:  We  have  been  taking 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  seven  or  eight 
years  and  have  enjoyed  it.  I  like  Our  Page 
very  much.  I  live  on  a  New  England  farm 
and  my  hobbies  are  drawing  and  collect¬ 
ing  pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  have  no  pen¬ 
pals  and  would  like  letters  from  any  boys 
and  girls.  —  Jean  Mason,  13,  Vermont 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  mother  has  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years  and 
I  always  look  for  Our  Page  first.  A  few 
times  I  have  found  it  missing  and  was  very 
disappointed.  I  have  been  looking  for  pen¬ 
pals,  especially  from  other  countries.  I 
wish  that  boys  and  girls  would  write  to  me. 
I  collect  pictures,  enjoy  sports  and  plan 
on  being  a  secretary  when  I  finish  school. 
I  am  a  sophomore  now.  —  Leola  Sherlock, 
15,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  steady 
reader  of  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  36-acre 
farm  and  have  a  pet  Boston  Terrier.  I  am 
a  freshman  in  high  shool  and  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
that  read  Our  Page,  especially  those  from 
western  or  southern  states.  —  Hazel  Houck. 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s  Message 


Audrey  Dhulster,  17,  New  Jersey 

June  gives  us  that  important  day  —  graduation,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  nearly  as  much  the  end  of  an  era  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other.  Graduation  therefore  is  more  truly  called  Commencement.  Actu¬ 
ally  all  our  years  have  commencements,  whether  high  school  is  the 
last  official  one  or  not.  For  there  are  always  the  days  ht  any  time  of 
life  when  something  happens  to  make  us  start  on  some  venture,  act 
on  some  fresh  decision,  or,  as  offshore  people  say,  be  off  on  a  new  tack. 
I  know  you  are  all  looking  forward  to  high  school,  college,  or  a  job: 
all  three  are  a  challenge  —  and  good  luck  to  every  one  of  you. 

I  have  had  a  few  questions  about  the  age  limit  for  Our  Page.  It 
is  20  years.  At  that  age  most  everyone  writes  a  farewell  letter  and  in 
November,  the  birthday  month,  anyone  who  has  contributed  and  is  oyer 
the  age  limit  is  invited  to  write  and  tell  us  what  is  happening  to  him. 
Sometimes  the  Page  has  given  young  folks  encouragement  in  writing 
or  art,  and  helped  to  set  them  on  the  path  of  their  life  work.  If  that 
happens,  we  are  very  proud  and  happy.  There  are  many  people  over 
20  who  would  like  to  contribute,  but  Our  Page  is  for  boys  and  girls, 
so  we  do  have  an  age  limit.  As  far  as  writing  to  people  in  the  Letters 
Wanted  list,  there  is  no  limit  there  —  only  that  the  mail  has  to  go 
through  my  hands  the  first  time.  After  that,  you  are  on  your  own. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your  name, 
age,  state  and  address.  Contributions  are  welcome  at  any  time. 

—  Elsie  Unger 


THE  SILVER  STALLION 

Silver  Dust  was  a  beautiful  silver  stallion 
who  ran  wild  in  the  west.  He  always  went 
with  Nellie  for  he  was  brought  up  with 
her  and  liked  her  very  much.  Nellie  had  a 
col^  and  she  was  very  fond  of  him.  His 
name  was  Rusty.  One  day  when  he  was 
wandering  by  himself  in  the  plains  he 
heard  a  rattle,  rattle.  Rusty  was  very 
scared  for  right  in  front  of  him  lay  a  big 
rattle  snake.  He  was  so  scared  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  but  just  then  the 
queer  looking  creature  began  to  move. 
Rusty  looked  with  one  black  eye  that 
meant  “goodbye,  rattlesnake,”  but  when  he 
went  to  strike  the  snake,  the  snake  was 
too  quick  and  moved  just  in  time.  The 
snake  got  more  angry  and  Rusty  didn’t  like 
that  so  he  moved  backward  and  backed 
into  a  clump  of  cactus  and  was  cornered. 
But  before  the  snake  could  harm  him  the 
Silver  Stallion  came  to  the  rescue.  Rusty 
never  went  wandering  by  himself  again. 
He  didn’t  know  the  Silver  Stallion  was  his 
father  but  he  was  always  very  fond  of  him. 

—  By  Nina  Sherman,  12,  New  York 


4-H  SQUARE  DANCE  CLUB 

It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  written 
to  Our  Page.  But  I  guess  I  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  how.  We  live  on  a  100  acre  farm 
and  I  love  farm  life.  We  have  35  head  of 
cattle,  six  young  stock,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  horses  and  30  or  40  rabbits. 

I  belong  to  the  4-H  Square  Dance  Club  in 
our  community  and  think  it  is  grand.  My 
hobbies  are  music,  art  and  pen  pals  of 
which  I  have  many  in  foreign  countries.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  all  of  you,  especi¬ 
ally  those  interested  in  foreign  boys  and 
girls.  —  Aliena  Hubbard,  17,  Conn. 


ON  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE 

Although  I  have  enjoyed  mostly  the  draw¬ 
ings  that  appear  on  the  Page,  especially  the 
ones  by  Anna  Savino,  and  like  all  sports, 
my  hobbies  are  music,  dancing  and  draw¬ 
ing.  I  take  tap,  piano  and  art  lessons. 
Junior  in  high  school  is  my  class,  and 
certainly  wish  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  would 
write  to  me  and  send  pictures  of  them¬ 
selves,  if  possible. 

—  Mary  Ford,  15,  New  York 


SUMMER 

Summer  is  here  with  warm  -  weather 
things  — 

Flowers  and  birds  with  pretty  wings. 

The  grass  is  green,  the  rivers  flow  — 
Green  leaves  on  trees  and  strawberries 
grow. 

We  all  skip  rope,  have  lots  of  fun, 

Play  lots  of  games  —  for  summer’s  come! 
—  By  Helen  Cullen,  11,  Pennsylvania" 


VACATION  TIME 

Summer  is  here  with  all  its  joys  — 
Happy  time  for  girls  and  boys. 

To  me  it  sings  a  lovely  tune: 

Birds  and  flowers  and  sunny  June. 

Then,  too,  I  know  when  summer’s  here 
The  close  of  school  is  very  near. 

I  sit  in  school  with  this  thought  prime, 
A  book  in  hand,  and  wasting  time. 

And  then  the  closing  day  is  here! 

Of  course  I  shed  no  bitter  tear! 

—  By  Jeanie  Negley,  Pennsylvania 


Matilda  Jane,  I  say  to  you 
L  too,  have  eyes  of  brightest  blue. 

That  I  am  just  a  little  girl 

With  long  blonde  hair  that  has  a  curl. 


Matilda  Jane,  I  also  know 
You  should  not  follow  wherever  I  go- 
For  though  we’re  like  with  eyes  of  blue’, 
Matilda  Jane  —  I’m  bigger  than  you1 

—  By  Nancy  North,  11,  New  Jersey 


IF  IT  BE  POSSIBLE 

Would  it  be  possible  to  create  anything  so 
lovely 

As  a  lilac  bush  in  Spring 
Or  a  bird  that  sings  — 

As  the  sound  of  whispering  pines 
Or  the  low  creeping  vines  — 

As  the  flowers  in  bloom 
Or  the  body  of  a  loon  — 

If  it  be  possible,  I  would  like  to  know. 
—  By  Yvonne  Tomson,  13,  Penna. 


YANKEE  DAYDREAM 

The  best  thing,  now  that  summer’s  here, 
Is  baseball.  Hear  the  people  cheer! 
None  of  the  teams  will  take  a  rest. 

Of  course,  I  think  the  Yankees  best. 

The  Dodgers  say  that  they  are  good,  * 
But  win  the  pennant  they  never  could 
The  Giants  are  the  second  best. 

But  to  the  Dodgers  they’re  a  pest. 

The  Giants  had  a  lot  of  fun 
When  Thomson  hit  that  last  home  run. 
I  said  before,  the  Yanks  are  best, 
Rizzuto,  Berra,  all  the  rest  — 

Too  bad  DiMaggio  has  quit  — 

But  Yanks  will  win  in  spite  of  it. 

It’s  true  — 

They  always  do. 

—  By  Doris  Knupfer,  12,  New  York 


KATY  KITTEN 

Katy  was  a  pretty  kitten  but  sometimes 
she  got  into  mischief.  Katy’s  mistress  was 
a  little  girl  named  Judy  who  had  two 
sisters  whose  names  were  Nancy  and  Ann. 
Judy  liked  to  knit  and  she  did  it  often. 
One  day  she  didn’t  want  to  play  with 
Katy  so  she  went  and  got  her  yarn  and 
began  to  knit.  A  little  while  later  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang,  so  she  put  her  yarn  down  in 
the  chair  and  hurried  to  answer  it.  Katy 
looked  at  the  yarn,  and  then  at  Judy  who 
had  her  back  turned  so  she  couldn’t  see 
what  Katy  was  doing.  She  jumped  up  into 
the  chair  and  put  her  paw  on  the  ball  of 
yam  and  it  rolled.  Katy  liked  this  because 
it  made  her  think  of  the  little  blue  ball 
that  Ann  gave  her.  But  before  Katy  knew 
it,  the  ball  of  yarn  was  on  the  floor,  and 
with  a  bound  she  hopped  to  the  floor  with 
it.  She  got  tangled  up  in  the  yarn  just 
when  Ann  came  in  with  the  blue  ball  in 
her  hand.  “Oh,”  she  said  with  a  giggle, 
“that  isn’t  your  ball  even  if  it  is  the  same 
color.”  Judy  came  running.  “Oh,  what 
happened”?  She  said.  Ann  and  Judy  un¬ 
tangled  Katy,  and  when  they  finished  they 
gave  her  a  big  dish  of  milk.  After  that 
Katy  never  bothered  Judy’s  yarn  again. 

—  By  Nina  Sherman,  12,  New  York 


t 


Young  People’s  Horse  Show  for  June  at  the  Pen  and  Ink  Art  Gallery 


Horse  Motif 
in  a  Stylized  Design 
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A  Line  on  Dress  Lines  and  Needlework 


2428 — Sleeveless  and  Smart:  Summer  dress  with  new  idea  for  flattery — 
asymmetrical  lines  in  side  buttons,  single  pocket.  Finish  as  a  cotton  casual 
or  in  dressy  fabrics,  shantung,  etc.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  3Vd  yds. 
39-in.  25c. 

2574  —  Summer  Denim  or  Sailcloth  for  new  pocket-skirt;  and  cotton 
plaid  for  trim  band-sleeve  blouse;  both  in  one  pattern.  Sleeve  choice  for 
blouse.  Sizes  9-19.  Size  13  skirt,  2y4  yds.  35-in.  Blouse,  2  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

484  —  Lily  of  the  Valley  Multicolor.  No  embroidery  needed  for  these 
lovely  green  stems  and  leaves,  pale  green-blue  flowers.  Colors  are  right  in 
the  transfer!  Just  iron  off  onto  blouses,  lunch  cloths,  place  mats,  napkins, 
party  aprons,  etc.  Beautiful  on  organdy.  Six  sprays  of  6y>-inches;  16  sepa¬ 
rate  1-inch  each  motifs.  20c. 

486  —  Filet  Nautical  Chair  Set  to  Crochet.  Sailing  ship  on  back  piece, 
which  is  11  by  11  inches  in  filet;  ship’s  hull,  in  popcorn  stitch.  Arm  pieces 
have  anchor  motif.  Filet  chart  in  pattern  is  done  in  dot-and-space  form 
for  easy  counting  of  stitches  when  working.  20c. 


Finds  Active  Dry  Yeast  handy  and  dependable 


Wins  top  Cooking  Honors 
at  New  Jersey  State  Fair 


For  thirty-four  years  now, 
Mrs.  Emma  Kuhl  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  been  exhibiting  her 
special  dishes  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Fair  .  .  .  and  she’s  been  a 
consistent  winner,  too!  Just  last 
fall  she  was  awarded  top  honors 
for  her  cooking  contest  entries 
— 45  prizes  altogether! 

A  record  like  that  makes  Mrs. 
Kuhl  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  cooks.  And,  like  so  many 
prize-winners,  she  gives  a  lot  of 
credit  to  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It  always  gives  me 


wonderful  results,”  she  says. 
“And  it’s  so  handy — stays  fresh 
for  months!” 

It’s  no  wonder  yeast-raised 
goodies  are  so  popular. . .  every¬ 
one  loves  their  rich  flavor  and 
nourishing  goodness.  When  you 
bake  at  home,  use  yeast.  And 
use  the  one  prize- winning  cooks 
recommend  —  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  so  de¬ 
pendable  and  fast  rising!  So 
easy  to  use!  Buy  a  supply  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Y east 
— it  stays  fresh  for  months. 


2454  —  Jiffy  Sun  Hat  to  Make.  Cool  and  becoming  (with  or  without 
tie-scarf)  to  match  a  favorite  frock!  Cut  in  one  size,  adaptable  to  any  head. 
Open  crown  hat,  %  yd.  35-in.  Closed  crown  hat,  %  yd.  35-in.  Tie,  1%  yds. 
39-in.  25c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  number;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


The  Little  Brown  House 

This  topsyturvy  world  was  seen 
in  May’s  topsyturvy  weather.  The 
first  week  of  May  brought  March 
winds;  white  frost  started  many  a 
morning  that  month;  rain  poured  out 
of  the  heavens,  and  planting  was  de¬ 
layed.  Still,  some  sun  did  shine! 

Mother  Nature  attended  strictly  to 
business  in  other  ways:  the  hardy 
perennials  came  up  lustily;  Miss 
Kitty  the  Catbird  arrived  on  May  6; 
Mr.  Toad,  late  on  the  10th,  began  to 
kerr,  and  the  goldfinches  sang  to  us 
when  the  catbird  first  called. 

Since  then  butterfly  bushes,  newly 
planted,  have  flourished,  also  the 
hostas  and  hemerocallis;  as  for  the 
seedling  single  peonies,  we  have 
more  blooms  this  year.  Flourishing 
likewise  are  our  four  grand-babies, 
growing  more  precious  each  year. 

Leonard  came  home  for  the 
Mother’s  Day  weekend,  and  Father’s 
birthday,  bringing  beautiful  pansy 
plants.  That  Sunday  we  carried 
Leonard  back;  all  enjoyed  the  lovely 
ride,  even  though  a  misty  one.  We 
noticed  a  week’s  difference  between 
our  Green  Mountain  season  and  that 
of  Massachusetts — in  apple  blossoms, 
quinces,  etc.  We  are  higher  and 
farther  North,  of  course. 

Talking  of  driving  in  Vermont,  the 
head  of  our  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  appreciated  the  praise  of  the 
way  Vermont  roadsides  are  kept  free 
litter:  praise  recently  published 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  coming 
from  E.  R.  Hawkes  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  column.  The  Highway  Com¬ 
missioner  copied  at  least  a  part  of 
that  article  and  sent  it  to  State 


patrolmen.  Perhaps  he  thought  this 
would  be  added  encouragement  for 
their  vigilance  in  maintaining  the 
cleanly  beauty  of  our  highways. 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  printed 
word  may  encourage  still  others,  re¬ 
minding  us  of  Shakespeare’s: 

“How  far  that  little  candle  throws 
his  beams! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world.”  Mother  Bee 

[Editor’s  Note:  If  you  turn  to  this 
issue’s  Editorial  Page,  428,  you  will 
find  a  timely  little  poem  called 
“The  Highway  Fling,”  which  also 
refers  to  roadside  care,  or  rather, 
lack  of  care,  by  passing  motorists.  — 
p.  s.] 


Don’t  Miss  Cherry  Relish 

Cherry  relish  is  something  you 
will  relish.  Sour  cherries  go  for 
honey  and  raisins,  and  so  will  your 
family,  as  does  mine  too.  With  brown 
sugar,  nuts  and  spices,  this  recipe 
can  be  put  up.  in  small  jars  as  gifts, 
as  well  as  for  home  use.  And  so 
simple  to  do. 

Ingredients:  4  cups  sour  cherries; 
1  cup  seeded  raisins;  14  cup  firmly 
packed  brown  sugar;  %  cup  honey; 
y2  cup  vinegar;  1  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon;  14  teaspoon  cloves;  %  cup 
pecan  meats  —  or  other  nuts. 

Wash  and  pit  cherries;  mix  with 
raisins,  sugar,  honey,  vinegar,  and 
spices.  Bring  to  a  boil,  and  simmer 
1  hour  or  until  thick.  Add  nuts,  turn 
into  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  (Makes 
4  half-pint  jars.)  d.  e.  s. 


it's  ATLAS 

ATLAS  Arc-Lids  seal  and  stay  sealed.  No  rubber 
rings  required.  Only  the  lids  need  replacing.  Strong 
and  safe  for  all  approved  methods  of  modern  pre* 
serving.  Used  exclusively  on  ATLAS  Mason  JARS. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 
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(J\ku/\  lock  wormer 

effectively 

TAPEWORMS* 

LARGE  ROUNDWORMS 
and  CECAL  WORMS 


WORM-FREE 

Chickens 

Grow  Faster 
Lay  More  Eggs 


Worm  NOW 

Because  It’s  Often 
Hard  to  Tell 


Easy  to  Use — Low  Cost 
Flock  Treatment 


WORMAL  doesn't  retard  growth  or 
egg  production.  Contains  new  effective 
drug  Butynorate.  Easy  to  use  with  the 
feed.  Safe,  highly  effective,  palatable 
and  low  in  cdst. 


Don’t  take  the  chance  of  losing  money 
in  wasted  feed,  fewer  eggs  and  slower 
growth.  Worm  your  flock  NOW  with 
WORMAL.  Buy  easy-to-use  WORM- 
AL,  today.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa, 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


DrT 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


SEE  THE  COMPLETE 

PICKWICK 

LINE  FIRST! 

•  Poultry  Pickers 

•  Scalding  Tanks 

•  Eviscerating  Tables 

•  Chilling  Tanks 

•  Dunkmasters 

•  Conveyor  Bleeders 

•  Cooling  Racks 

The  complete  Pickwick  Line  of  Poul¬ 
try  Processing  Equipment  is  soundly 
engineered  for  perfect  performance 
.  .  is  in  wide  use  by  large  and 
small  processors. 

Pickwick  equipment  successfully 
meets  the  needs  of  all  sizes  and  types 
of  poultry -processing  operators.  Write 
and  tell  us  your  present  or  proposed 
processing  operation.  We  will  gladly 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO. 

222  THIRD  STREET  N.  E. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


1 


STOP 

NUTRITIONAL 
POULTRY  DISEASE^ 

WITH 

DR.  LEGEAR'S  PLUS  1 
CGMBIHED  POULTRY 
WITK  PRESCRIPTION 


Sold  Everywhere 
OR.  LE6EAR  MEDICINE  COMPANT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10, COO  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


BIACK  GIANTS 


Get  REAL  Jersey  Giant  Chicks.  Buy  from 
the  neighborhood  where  they  were 
originally  developed  and  have  been  kept 
true  to  their  great  size  and  beauty. 
Black  Giant  folder  free  on  request. 


JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER,  Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free 
toll.  how.  SINE.  RN-6,  QUAKERTOW 


bulletin 
N.  PA. 


Look  to  the  Layers 


The  year  of  1952  began  with  the 
tightest  egg  price-feed  price  squeeze 
in  many  a  year.  With  other  foods  at 
an  all  time  high,  eggs  were  made 
leaders  in  many  stores,  due  not  only 
to  their  abundance,  but  also  because 
of  their  comparative  low  cost.  A 
housewife  thought  twice  before  pay¬ 
ing  over  a  dollar  for  a  pound  of  steak 
when  she  could  obtain  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  eggs  for  as  low  as  39  cents. 

At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  these  eggs  increased.  Even 
the  veteran  producer  was  forced  to 
discover  ways  and  means  to  cut  his 
costs  to  the  bone  in  order  to  stay 
out  of  the  red.  Many  could  not;  those 
were  the  ones  that  either  liquidated 
their  flocks,  or  reduced  them  by  rigid 
and  merciless  culling  to  new  stan¬ 
dards  of  laying  percentages. 

Figure  Costs  Carefully 

While  there  is  an  absolute  zero 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  varies  with  each  producer 
according  to  prices  he  pays  for  feed, 
labor,  efficiency  per  man  hour,  and 
other  factors.  However,  without 
question,  feed  is  and  always  will  be 
the  main  cost  in  the  production  of 
eggs.  Working  on  this  premise,  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  absolute  zero  below  which  a 


dozen  eggs  before  that  first  cost  can 
be  written  off  the  books.  That,  mind 
you,  is  exactly  94  eggs. 

Disease  Control 

In  addition  to  production  costs,  the 
poultryman  must  worry  and  strive 
against  diseases.  Only  by  careful 
management  can  a  large  flock  be 
made  to  lay  through  the  egg  cycle 
without  a  temporary  pause.  Often  a 
change  in  the  feed  ingredients,  or  a 
sudden  cold  spell,  brings  on  a  neck 
molt  which  means  another  four  to 
six  weeks  of  feeding  without  reve¬ 
nue. 

Only  by  keeping  down  the  average 
high  mortality  rate,  starting  with 
good,  clean,  healthy  stock,  and 
housing  it  wisely  can  the  producer 
show  a  profit  at  the  present  price  of 
eggs.  Veteran  producers  are  aware 
now,  as  never  before,  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  quality  and  premium  re¬ 
turns.  Later  in  the  Summer,  when 
egg  prices  strengthen,  cutting  corners 
and  holding  out  for  the  last  cent  will 
not  seem  so  important;  right  now  the 
difference  of  a  couple  of  cents  per 
dozen  may  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  profit  and  a  loss  or  going  out 
of  the  business. 

Make  Haste  Slowly 


loss  in  egg  production  would  occur. 

Any  good  laying  mash  containing 
20  per  cent  protein  now  costs  the 
producer  at  least  five  dollars  per  bag. 
Varying  with  the  producer,  laying 
goals  are  generally  set  at  from  50  to 
75  per  cent  on  a  flock  basis.  Taking 
the  average  of  these  variations,  we 
can  safely  say  that  the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  strives  to  obtain  and  sustain 
at  least  a  60  per  cent  flock  average. 

A  Leghorn  flock  laying  at  this  rate 
will  consume  about  30  pounds  of 
feed  per  hundred  per  day.  The 
amount  will  vary  according  to  con¬ 
ditions,  management  and  feed,  but 
the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
negligible.  At  65  per  cent  lay,  the 
producer  has  65  eggs  from  a  hundred 
layers  a  day  at  the  cost  of  30  pounds 
of  feed.  Figured  at  $100  a  ton,  the 
feed  cost  to  produce  these  eggs 
therefore  is  $1.50,  or  almost  28  cents 
per  dozen. 

Granted  that  feed  cost  is  the  main 
item,  other  factors,  however,  increase 
the  total  cost  of  producing  eggs  by  at 
least  nine  cents  a  dozen,  bringing  the 
total,  which  in  this  case  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  zero  at  which  eggs  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  loss,  to  37  cents  a 
dozen.  From  the  beginning  of  this 
year  to  date,  the  bulk  of  eggs  in  the 
Northeast  were  produced  below  cost. 

That  is  the  reason  why  good  man¬ 
agement  is  of  first  importance  on  any 
poultry  farm  producing  eggs.  In  rais¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  new  layers,  the  first 
cost  must  be  also  considered.  Where 
all  pullet  flocks  are  the  custom,  this 
first  cost  usually  is  kept  down  by 
selling  the  yearlings  while  in  good 
flesh,  and  in  many  instances,  at 
higher  than  prevailing  meat  prices 
to  other  producers  for  further  pro¬ 
duction. 

Figuring  a  mortality  of  20  per 
cent,  which  is  not  unusual  during 
the  year  from  chickhood  to  the  end 
of  the  first  laying  cycle,  this  must 
also  be  tacked  on  to  the  cost  of  the 
chick,  the  brooding,  labor  and  all 
other  expenses.  Say  a  good  bird, 
sexed,  costs  two  dollars  before  laying 
her  first  egg,  as  she  usually  does. 

She  must  shell  out  more  than  seve 


Poultry  farmers  with  experience 
and  foresight  need  not  liquidate  their 
flocks,  for  they  keep  records  through 
the  years,  and  know  that  it  is  the 
average  that  pays  off.  However,  to 
those  to  whom  the  production  of  eggs 
seems  like  an  easy  way  to  riches,  I 
wish  to  say  this:  There  is  no  law 
against  your  entering  this  business, 
nor  can  anyone  tell  you  positively 
how  you  will  prosper.  I  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  compared  with  other  in¬ 
dustries,  agricultural  or  otherwise, 
the  poultry  field  is  wide  open  to  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  and  are  being  realized 
now.  If  you  wish,  and  you  think  you 
will  love  to  work  with  chickens,  then 
by  all  means,  go  to  it  and  give  it 
all  you  have. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  do  not 
jump  off  the  deep  end  as  many  as¬ 
pirants  were  foolish  enough  to  do, 
by  investing  their  “all”  in  high- 
priced  equipment  and  stock,  only  to 
discover  there  are  no  colorful  rain¬ 
bows  at  its  end.  Look  before 
you  leap,  and  then  do  not  leap 
all  at  once.  Advance  slowly 
and  with  caution,  learning  all  the 
angles,  getting  the  feel  of  the  thing. 
And  last  but  most  important,  get  the 
habit  of  producing  quality,  especially 
with  eggs. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .  5.25 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax  ) 


Vaccination  programs ,  properly  done  and  at  the  right  time,  are  an  important 
and  essential  part  of  modern  poultry  production.  Here  F.F.A.  members, 
students  of  the  Millville,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  High  School  are  being 
assisted  and  instructed  in  how  to  vaccinate  chickens  for  fowl  pox  and 
laryngotracheitis  on  the  Frank  Mathers  Poultry  Farm  near  Carmel,  by 
Paul  Osborne  of  the  Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  SO  years 


This  ideal  all-purpose 
strain  offers  you: 

•  Exceptional  Vigor 

•  Fast  Growth  and  Feathering 

•  Efficient  Feed  Conversion 

•  High  Egg  Production 

•  Cleaner  Dressing 


This  combination  of  “bred- 
in”  abilities  means  greater 
meat  and  egg  profits  for 
our  customers.  Try  Tel¬ 
man's  White  Rocks  this 
season. 

Every  Breeder  100%  State 
Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Baby  Chicks 

AND 

Hatching  Eggs 

Write  Us  for  FREE 
Circular  and  Prices. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


JOSEPH  ^ 

rOLMAN 

&  SONS, 
Inc. 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

layers  of 
beginning 
where.  You'll 
Spring  chicks 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

-fei'/ofSPIZZERINKTUM 


s  Early  Maturing  Chicks 
Back  The  Calendar! 
not  too  late  to  earn  a 
good  living  from  poultry  this 
year!  Christie’s  “All-Purpose” 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires 
actually  slash  weeks  from  the  calen¬ 
dar  when  It  comes  to  housing  time. 
Yes,  for  early  pullet  maturity  as 
large  eggs  —  right  from  the 
—  Christie’s  has  no  equal  any- 
earn  more  from  Christie's  late 
than  you  will  buying  April  birds 


elsewhere  Remember!  Our  reputation  i£  your 
guarantee.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25.  Kingston.  N.  H. 


M cittern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices,  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


q^GOLDEN  BROAD 


HEW  SENSATIONAL 


GOLDEN-HAMP  CROSS 


I 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 

HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  F-3,  VINELAND.  R.  I. _ A  V 


New  Hampshires,  Rock 
Harnp  Cross.  Black  Sex 
Links,  White  Rocks  an  l 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA, 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENVON  POULTRV  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N  T 

POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4.— -Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8- — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Summer  Hen  Shelter  Pays  Off 


A  summer  hen  shelter  may  make 
additional  income  for  poultrymen.  It 
is  apparent  that  one  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  poultry  farm  profits  is  to 
market  a  large  volume  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  summer  months  and 
early  Fall.  During  these  months  egg 
prices  are  at  their  peak  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  on  the  decline. 

It  seems  wise  to  use  a  summer  hen 
shelter  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  layers  on  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months  and  also  dur¬ 
ing  the  high  egg  price  period.  This 
eliminates  the  problem  of  poor 
management  of  pullets  by  crowding 
them  in  with  the  hens,  when  such  a 
situation  may  be  detrimental  for  the 
balance  of  their  productive  life.  In 
addition,  it  makes  it  possible  to  keep 
productive  hens  on  the  farm  long 
after  the  pullets  have  been  housed 
and  good  management  practices  fol¬ 
lowed. 

As  a  rule,  the  summer  hen  shelter 
requires  a  capacity  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  plant  size.  In  other 
words,  about  one-third  of  the  birds 
die  or  are  culled  during  the  first  11 
months  of  production,  and  another 
third  should  be  discarded  at  the 
time  birds  are  moved  to  the  shelter. 
This  leaves  only  a  third  for  that 
purpose.  These  birds,  having  been 
rigidly  inspected,  ought  to  lay  fairly 
well  for  a  number  of  weeks  after 
movement  to  the  shelter.  As  the 
Summer  wanes  and  the  days  grow 
shorter,  it  is  desirable  to  put  arti¬ 
ficial  light  on  the  birds  to  hold  pro¬ 
duction  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
Fall. 

The  summer  hen  shelter  provides 
protection  from  bad  weather,  and  in 
good  weather  it  allows  the  birds  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  yard.  Such  a  yard  should 
provide  a  minimum  of  five  square 
feet  per  bird  and  more  if  space  per¬ 


mits.  A  few  trees  in  the  yard  are 
ideal  since  they  provide  shade  and 
a  cool  resting  place,  which  assists  in 
maintaining  good  production. 

Many  shelters  are  so  constructed 
that  the  roof  extends  over  the  walls 
by  two  or  more  feet.  Such  overhang 
is  desirable  since  it  gives  an  ideal 
place  to  hang  the  nest  and  yet  keep 
them  protected  from  bad  weather. 
During  periods  of  extremely  wet 
weather  a  few  dirty  eggs  may  be 
collected,  but  this  is  not  a  serious 
problem  if  facilities  are  available  for 
washing  eggs.  Of  course,  a  gravel  or 
sand  yard  is  desirable  to  drain  off 
rain  water  quickly  and  hold  the 
dirty  egg  problem  to  a  minimum. 

Because  building  construction 
costs  are  high,  it  is  evident  that  the 
proposed  new  hen  shelter  should  be 
kept  as  small  as  possible.  To  do  this, 
perches  may  be  constructed  two  or 
three  tiers  high.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  aids  greatly  in  getting  a  large 
number  of  birds  under  a  minimum 
amount  of  roof  space.  The  perches 
need  to  be  about  14  inches  on 
centers,  and  about  16  inches  between 
tiers. 

On  occasion  it  may  be  desirable  to 
winterize  the  hen  shelter  either  for 
holding  layers  late  in  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  or  carrying  cockerels 
until  time  to  start  production  of 
hatching  eggs.  One  of  the  easiest 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  stack  baled 
straw  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
shelter.  This  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pen  warm  enough  to  prevent  the 
birds’  combs  from  freezing.  It  also 
assists  in  holding  production  at  a 
high  level. 

The  best  floor  to  put  in  the  shelter 
is  a  few  loads  of  gravel.  This  is 
cheap  and  permits  easy  cleaning  in 
the  Spring.  H.  W.  Hickish 

Long  Island 


Fence  Out 

Every  year  there  are.  numerous 
reports,  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  of  pullets  being  killed  by 
dogs  and  foxes.  It  is  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  to  prevent  such  losses  if 
proper  precautions  are  taken.  One 
of  the  best  controls  is  the  use  of 
an  electric  fence  which  means  full 
stop  to  predacious  animals. 

On  some  ranges,  dogs  and  foxes 
burrow  under  fences  that  were 
thought  to  have  been  ideal  in  pre¬ 
ventive  construction.  In  other  cases 
where  ranges  are  located  on  hillsides, 
there  are  times  when  sudden  showers 
wash  small  ravines  under  the  fence. 
One  such  situation  may  be  the  means 
of  considerable  loss. 

An  electric  fence  operates  differ¬ 
ently  from  other  kinds  because  it 
produces  shock  rather  than  acting 
simply  as  a  barricade.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  the  electric  fence  should  be 
about  eight  inches  outside  the  woven 
wire  fence  and  six  inches  above  the 
ground.  This  is  adequate  to  prevent 
digging  or  crawling  under.  Of  course, 
an  electric  fence  cannot  be  a  potent 
weapon  unless  it  is  properly  main¬ 
tained.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
is  to  prevent  short  circuits,  which 
may  result  from  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1  —  Fences  installed  too  close  to 


the  Killers 

the  woven  wire;  2 — Grass  or  weeds 
under  or  near  the  fence;  3 — Brush 
or  weeds  falling  onto  the  fence; 

4 —  Posts  and  insulators  too  far  part; 

5 —  Broken  insulators  on  the  posts. 

Brush  and  weeds  should  be  cleared 

for  a  distance  of  at  least  two  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  fence  to  pre¬ 
vent  shorting.  It  has  been  found 
that  No.  2  fuel  oil,  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  carbolineum,  makes 
a  good  mixture  to  spray  under  the 
fence  to  kill  grass  and  weeds. 

The  posts  should  be  sturdy  and 
driven  well  into  the  soil  to  prevent 
shifting.  These  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  one  rod  apart  to  hold  the 
wire  securely,  and  to  prevent  sag¬ 
ging  to  a  point  where  it  could  be 
short-circuited.  The  wire  is  fast¬ 
ened  by  a  clip  to  a  glass  insulator 
which  is  on  top  of  the  post. 

Barbed  wire  is  best  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  fence  because  the 
barbs  penetrate  the  hair  of  animals 
and  cause  a  shock  more  easily  than 
smooth  wire. 

The  average  range  handles  ap¬ 
proximately  400  birds  per  acre.  For 
example,  where  2,400  birds  are 
ranged,  six  acres  would  be  required. 
Equipment  for  an  electric  fence  for 
six  acres  costs  $90  or  more.  Fencing 


Photo:  Mrs.  Thomas  Fosl 


Healthy  birds  are  no  accident.  These  thriving  Barred  Rock  cockerels  on  u 
1  homas  Foster  Farm,  Bennington,  Vermont,  have  good  range  and  plenty 

room  at  the  feeding  hoppers. 


and  treated  posts,  under  average 
conditions,  last  10  years  or  longer. 
Based  on  the  cost  and  length  of  life 
of  an  electric  fence,  it  requires  only 
four  birds  saved  per  year  on  range 
to  pay  for  the  installation.  This 
meager  cost  of  construction  cannot 
be  overemphasized  since  only  one 
attack  from  dogs  or  foxes  may 
amount  to  many  times  the  original 
cost  of  an  electric  fence.  Many 
farms  may  not  suffer  damages  for 
years,  but  eventually  the  good  luck 
runs  out  and  the  results  are  mea¬ 
sured  in  red  ink. 

H.  W.  Hickish 

A  Mirror  for  the  Hired 
Man 

Farmers  in  the  Northeast  are 
faced  with  a  definite  labor  problem. 
They  find  themselves  unable  to 
compete  with  the  wages  paid  by 
other  businesses.  The  situation  is  not 
one  easily  rectified  by  every  farmer. 
In  fact,  for  some  it  is  a  definite  im¬ 
possibility.  Many  farmers  have  been 
considerate  beyond  measure  with 
their  employees.  It  is  time  that  many 
employees  began’  to  consider  the 
plight  of  the  employer. 

Time  utilized  as  labor  on  a  farm 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
final  product.  Table  eggs,  hatching 
eggs,  baby  chicks,  poults,  poultry 
meat  and  milk,  are  the  final  pro¬ 
ducts  of  time  spent  in  production, 
marketing,  or  merchandising.  How 
well  each  employee  utilizes  his  time 
is  a  prime  consideration. 

Lots  of  hard  work  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  most  desired  answer.  Long 
hours  spent  on  the  poultry  farm  may 
not  be  as  important  as  you  think. 
Dependability  is  a  good  attribute,  but 
it  is  only  one  of  many  qualities 
that  are  needed.  Neatness,  good  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  and  honesty  all  play 
a  very  important  part.  Many  other 
characteristics  enter  into  the  total. 

What  then  can  the  hired  man  do 
who  really  wants  to  develop,  to  get 
ahead,  to  be  the  best  hired  man  in 
the  area?  He  can  do  some  personal 
evaluation.  To  tackle  this  job  honest¬ 
ly,  to  come  up  with  some  of  the 
right  answers,  is  apt  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  jobs  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  To  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  is  not  easy.  Do  you  do  every 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  efficiently? 
Do  you  really  plan  ahead?  Are  you 
careful  with  the  machinery  you  use, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  you  operate 
it  at  the  expected  capacity?  Are  you 
really  alert,  and  do  you  pay  attention 
to  the  details  that  often  have  the 
tendency  of  adding  up  to  larger  and 
more  difficult  problems?  Are  you 
proud  and  glad  to  be  a  farmer’s 
assistant?  Personal  satisfaction 
serves  as  a  great  impetus  to  success 
and  comes  as  a  result  of  a  good  job 
well  done.  If  you  are  a  manager,  are 
you  really  managing?  Are  those 
working  for  you  securing  satisfaction 
by  working  with  and  for  you? 

A  lot  of  questions  have  been  asked 
in  this  article,  but  the  need  is  ap¬ 
parent  on  many  farms.  Certainly 
there  is  a  good  future  for  farmers’ 
assistants.  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


‘Now  stay  off  these  fast  roads.  I’ve 
lost  three  husbands  that  way!” 


COHHHff 


Sold  Everywhere 


^  Get  Them 
^  Off  To  A  Good 
Start  .  .  .  With 
DR.LEGEAR’S  PLUS 

CoKS*,h'd  POUITRY^^ 

,  PRESCRIPTION  Mk 


BROILER  GROWERS  ‘ATTENTION! 


Year  Around  Hatching 

VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 

.  Pullorum  Clean 


WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  82R  CAMILLUS,  N.  Y. 


10 IXTRtoS 


'<  I  _ 

STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 


790  per 

—  100 

LEFT-OVER 
tood  HEAVIES 
Chicks- No  Extras 


Barred  &  Wh.  Rocka,  New  Hampshires,  per  100 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Austra- Whites,  S.  C.  Reds,  Wh 
Wyandottes,  Rock  X  Hamps,  Wyan  X  Hamps,  , 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Giants,  100,  $14.95 
W rite  for  complete  price  list  on  sexed  chlcksand  breeds 
not  listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage,  from  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Passed  flocks.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  ORDER  NOW.  DON’T  DELAY  I 
Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept;  R.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N,  Y. 

13  uoKli  ngs 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 

“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT.”  and  25  IMPERIAL 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $8.00. 
MEADOWBROOK, _ RICHFIELD  22,  PENNA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 

Icile  Wild.  Farm 

POMFRET  CENTER,  CONNECTICUT 
WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  EGGS,  KEETS,  started 
birds  from  mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced, 
sold  42,000  guineas.  Literature,  prices. 


PURE  BRED  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE  and  PIL¬ 
GRIM  GOSLINGS  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
East.  Price  list  from  —  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  PRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  lsand  9,  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  GEESE  - 

(Heavy.  range-size  Africans,  Taulouse,  Emdens, 
Chinas).  Goslings  —  eggs.  Safe  shipment  anywhere! 
Magazine,  bulletins,  explain  profitable  production, 
marketing.  PEYTON  FARM.  R2DR,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Started  Mammoth  Toulouse  Goslings  three  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  older  ones  25c  more  each  week.  CUBA 
LAKE  GOOSE  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  CUBA,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS:  Toulouse  or  White,  sexed  if  desired,  pre¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  HI-LO  FARMS,  Brunswick,  Ohio 


Buy  HUBBARD  BREEDING 


get  200  egg  New  Hampshires 

at  NO 


extra  cost 


T3e  sure  the  chicks  you  buy  for  late  spring  and  early 
summer  brooding  inherit  high  egg  production  qualities. 

It’s  eggs  that  pay  your  feed  bill — your  housing  and 
equipment  cost — pay  you  for  your  labor. 

At  no  extra  cost,  you  can  get  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  23  years  of  pedigree  breeding  make  them  excel¬ 
lent  in  livability,  vitality,  early  maturity,  and  steady 
egg  production.  Barred  Crosses  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat  also  available. 


<tlHen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  “More  Profitable  Layers’’ 

Address  Box  12,  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Telephone:  Walpole  78 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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MARTIN  lOHMANN’S  HOLSTEINS 
PRODUCE  HIGH  AVERAGE  ON 
CHOPPED  DRY  HAY  AND  SILAGE 

Paramount  Holstein  Farms,  Goodhue,  Minn. 
“With  my  Gehl  Forage  Harvester,  I  used  the 
first  crop,  harvested  during  unsettled  weather, 
for  silage,  and  the  second  crop  for  dry  hay. 
I  get  a  higher  protein  content  despite  weather 
conditions.  My  father  also  uses  this  method 
and  our  herds  have  averaged  455.1  to  496.4 
pounds  of  butterfat  the  last  two  years.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  putting  up  chopped  hay  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  way  of  getting  the  crop  into  storage. 

“This  past  year,  being  exceptionally  wet, 
many  of  my  neighbors  lost  much  of  their 
hay.  Using  my  Gehl  Harvester,  for  the  grass 
silage  and  chopped  hay  combination,  I  was 
able  to  put  up  three-fourths  of  my  dry  hay 
jwithout  being  rained  on.  The  combination 
gave  us  a  high  protein  product  despite 
weather  conditions.”  MarttaLohna^, 

FREE  PACKET  Free  packet  contains  new  booklet: 

“Streamlined  Methods  of  Har¬ 
vesting  Hay  and  Making  Grass 
Silage,”  colorful  Gehl  Forage 
Harvester  Catalog,  free  plans  for 
building  self-unloading  wagon  box, 
using  Gehl  metal  parts  kit.  Ad¬ 
dress  Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 
MF-2010,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 


m  ^  FEATURES 

,AMOUbp  3  SUeeSt.- 
■UR£  GLOCK  OOWEUtNO 

INADILIA  SIIO  COMPANY 

BoxC49UNADia^^ - 


loads 

7 

bales 

per 

minute 


Handles  Round  or  Square 
Bates  of  Any  Standard  Size 


Time  is  money  when  baled 
crops  are  still  in  the  field.  A 
Smoker  Bale  Loader  makes 
the  handling  of  baled  crops 
easier  .  .  .  and  faster.  Ad¬ 
justable,  shoulder-high  take¬ 
off  platform.  Elevating  and 
pick-up  action  driven  from 
rear  wheels.  When  time 
counts,  count  on  a  Smoker 
Bale  Loader. 


aligns  and  picks  up  bales 

automatically 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 

Name _  - 


W«*' 


0w,e 


.  P.O. 


R.  F.  D._ 


State 


Having  great  faith  in  your  paper 
and  the  help  you  have  given,  I  write 
to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  food  plan 
that  has  been  offered  us.  A  freezer 
may  be  bought  on  an  18  months’ 
contract  finance  plan  and  includes  a 
supply  of  frozen  foods.  Additional 
foods  can  be  purchased  later  at  the 
same  wholesale  price.  The  freezer, 
we  believe,  is  a  good  one,  but  we 
would  like  your  opinion.  mrs.  g.  t. 

New  York 

Food  freezers  are  the  standard 
thing  now.  There  are  numerous  good 
makes  on  the  market  and  giving 
satisfactory  service  to  many  people. 
If  anyone  wants  to  buy  a  freezer, 
buy  a  good  one.  Then  use  your  own 
food,  or  buy  the  food  independently. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
tie  your  purchase  up  with  food,  as 
many  have  their  own  gardens  and 
poultry  and  need  merely  what  we 
call  “staples.”  Freezers  are  here  to 
stay,  and  the  best  one  can  get  is 
the  safest  buy.  The  Freezer-Food 
plan  is  rampaging  the  country  at 
this  time  and  as  operated  by  some 
concerns  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
These  electric  freezers  are  usually  sold 
at  a  high  price  and  are  to  be  filled 
with  foods  at  what  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  wholesale  prices,  with 
the  promise  that  additional  foods 
can  be  bought  also  at  wholesale 
prices.  In  many  cases  the  food  is 
higher  in  price  than  charged  on  the 
general  market.  The  quality,  we  are 
told,  is  not  always  of  the  best.  There 
is  in  addition  the  high  price  for 
financing  the  purchase  of  the 
freezer  if  it  is  bought  on  time,  and 
if  anything  goes  wrong  there  is  no 
one  to  hold  responsible.  The  note 
has  been  sold  to  a  financing  concern, 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  working 
of  the  freezer,  but  solely  in  collect¬ 
ing  thp  price  they  paid  for  the  con¬ 
tract.  We  suggest  giving  careful 
thought  before  buying.  Look  over  the 
various  types  and  buy  only  from  re¬ 
sponsible  concerns. 

Last  December  I  wrote  the 
Garden  Magazine,  inquiring  if  the 
special  subscription  offer  was  still 
open.  In  reply  the  subscription 
manager  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  me  as  a  subscriber.  I  was  to 
have  a  year’s  subscription  and  two 
free  special  issues.  They  received  my 
check  and  it  was  returned  to  my 
bank.  I  never  heard  from  the 
magazine  and  had  no  reply  to 
letters,  and  have  never  had  an 
issue.  Will  appreciate  your  attention. 

Vermont  mrs.  w.  j.  b.  g. 

The  Garden  Magazine  suspended 
publication  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
There  were  no  assets  and  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  refunds  to  subscribers. 
Efforts  were  made  to  get  other 
publications  to  take  over  the  sub¬ 
scription  list,  but  there  has  been 
little  or  no  success  along  this  line. 
We  understand  they  are  still  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  responsible  circulation 
agency  advises  us  that  they  will  sub¬ 
stitute  other  magazines  fo  rthe  value 
of  the  amount  received  from  their 
agent.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company. 

The  enclosed  clipping  is  sent  you, 
as  it  will  fit  in  with  the  story  of 
the  victims  of  the  empty  purse  and 
other  similar  traps  spread  for  the 
unwary.  h.  t. 

The  clipping  tells  the  following 
story.  Two  men  tried  to  fleece  a 
Michigan  visitor  of  $10,000  in  a  gold 
racket.  They  stated  they  had  an 
illegal  hoard  of  gold  worth  $60,000, 
and  for  a  “loan”  of  $10,000  they 
could  obtain  the  gold  and  would  give 
the  Michigan  visitor  a  profit  of 
$9,000  on  the  “investment.”  The 
visitor  went  to  the  police  with  the 
story  and  an  inspector  accompanied 
him  to  the  meeting  with  the  crooks. 
A  demand  was  made  to  see  the  gold. 
The  inevitable  “suitcase”  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  two  men.  It  contained 
bricks  and  cast  iron  pipe!  The  police 
stepped  in  and  turned  the  two  men 
over  to  the  law.  We  congratulate 
the  Michigan  man  on  his  astuteness. 


This  is  a  sermon  on  installment 
buying.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
want  something  we  cannot  pay  for 
at  the  moment.  The  article  offered  is 
useful,  intriguing  and  long  wished 
for  perhaps.  The  salesman  is  efficient, 
loquacious  and  convincing.  He 
makes  a  term  of  12  weeks,  12 
months  or  12  years  seem  as  but  a 
short  period  of  time.  He  convinces 
us  that  we  cannot  do  without  the 
utensils,  the  deep  freezer,  the  stove 
or  furnace,  the  books  and  various 
other  articles  offered  under  such 
“easy  terms.”  It  is  well  to  have  all 
the  luxuries  we  can  afford,  but  may 
we  urge  you  to  consider  two  points: 
Can  you  see  ahead  and  know  that  two 
months  from  now  you  can  pay  what 
will  be  due?  A  year  from  now  will 
it  be  easy  to  make  the  payment?  Do 
you  need  the  goods  so  badly  that 
you  cannot  wait  until  you  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  least  half  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price?  Furthermore  consider 
the  “contract.”  If  you  sign  it,  you 
are  committed  to  full  payment,  at 
the  time  specified  —  or  else!  Such 
contracts  carry  a  legal  right  for  a 
concern  to  enforce  them.  A  small 
majority  may  make  a  few  conces¬ 
sions.  Those  contracts  that  were 
signed  unthinkingly,  without  due 
consideration,  through  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  the  salesman  —  that  it  is 
“just  what  you  need,”  “the  pay¬ 
ments  are  small”  and  can  “be  easily 
met,”  —  are  binding.  Later  when 
you  feel  you  were  rushed  into  the 
deal  they  are  still  legal  and  binding. 
A  salesman’s  claim  that  he  will  not 
be  around  again  may  be  true,  but 
take  the  name  of  the  company  and 
get  terms  and  conditions.  They  will 
be  glad  to  take  your  order.  Ten 
chances  to  one  the  same  salesman 
or  another  will  call.  Another  point 
is  that  if  you  look  in  the  catalogs 
of  various  houses,  or  follow  the 
advertisements  in  the  papers,  you 
will  see  the  same  thing  advertised 
at  approximately  the  same  price,  if 
not  cheaper.  This  “sermon”  was  in¬ 
duced  because  in  the  daily  paper 
certain  goods  were  advertised  at 
prices  below  what  are  quoted  by 
many  salesmen,  who  are  eager  to  get 
your  order  and  signature  and  do  not 
give  you  time  to  investigate  and  con¬ 
sider  ways  and  means;  and  above 
all  consider  whether  the  man  of  the 
house  can  carry  the  load.  It  is  real¬ 
ized  that  many  of  these  salesmen 
bring  to  the  door  merchandise  the 
local  stores  do  not  carry,  but  in  this 
day  cars  or  buses  are  usually  avail¬ 
able,  and  it  is  wise  to  hold  back 
for  consultation  and  consideration  of 
all  points.  Avoid  exploitation.  Do 
not  sign  a  contract  that  you  cannot 
carry  through.  Thus  you  can  avoid 
worry.  But  stop,  look  and  think. 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  our 
local  newspaper  for  people  to  ad¬ 
dress  and  mail  postcards.  Instruc¬ 
tions  cost  $1.00.  Is  it  safe  to  send 
the  dollar  for  the  instructions?  I  fear 
it  may  be  just  a  ruse  to  get  people’s 
money.  r.  p. 

In  the  same  mail  we  received  in¬ 
quiries  about  six  similar  concerns. 
We  have  never  recommended  any  of 
these  concerns.  The  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  the  “instructions”  alone 
makes  a  lucrative  business. 

It  is  not  customary  for  us  to  try  to 
locate  missing  persons,  but  we  would 
like  to  have  the  present  address  of 
Bertha  Ronner.  If  anyone  can  send 
it  to  us  we  will  greatly  appreciate  it 

For  good  reading  we  recommend 
“Mr.  Jones  Meet  the  Master,”  Dr 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  “The  Great¬ 
est  Book  Ever  Written,”  Fulton 
Oursler.  “A  Man  Called  Peter,” 
Catherine  Marshall.  “Questions 
People  Ask,”  Dr.  Robert  J 
McCracken. 

A  long  time  reader  is  anxious  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  Song  Book  No.  5.  The  book 
is  out  of  print,  but  someone  may 
have  a  copy  to  spare.  Another  friend 
wants  a  copy  of  “Nell  Beverly, 
Farmer.”  Are  there  any  spare  copies 
around? 


KLU  shmil 


CHROMED 

OREGON  CHIPPER  CHAIN 

WITH  FAST-FILE  TOOTH 

•  Quality  made  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  is 
plenty  sharp  when  you  put  it  on  your  saw.  Stays 
plenty  sharp  because  it's  hard-chromed.  Easy  to 
keep  plenty  sharp  because  you  yourself  can  file 
hollow-ground  Fast-File  Tooth  quickly,  correctly. 

•  You'll  make  a  plenty  sharp  move  when  you  in¬ 
stall  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  on  your  saw.  Fits 
any  make;  soon  pays  for  itself. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FACTORY  DEPT.  49 

cpcpi  filing  instructions 

■  1%  Ask  for  your  copy.  . 

Copyright,  1952,  by  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


ELIMINATE 
GATE 


WORRIES 

FOREVER  with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  -  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag.  waro  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NAME  OF 
NEAREST  DEALER. 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

■  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  •— 1 


Better  then  two  hired  hands1  Loads  75  bales  in  15 
minutes  ..picks  them  up  just  as  dropped  and  straightens 
them  automatically.  Saves  extra  labor  —  saves  your 
baler  No  strain  or'  breakage  pulling  skids  or 
wagonsl  Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched 
Two  models  —  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"  and  10'  9 

0J  /  Write  for  descriptive  literature 

yriee!  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


MEYER  MFG.  CO.  80X662  MORTON,  ILL 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


“SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


$28  value.  Footvalve  incl.t'lj  QC 
No  clog  pump  for  every  •PTl.jJ 
use.  40  lb.  pressure.  Nickel  P. 
Aluminum,  no  rust.  no 
Verdigris.  Precision  ma¬ 
chined  THREADED  for  PIPE  and 
GARDENHOSE,  >A  motor  up 
TWICE  capacity  pumps  equal  size. 
COMPARE  keep  the  BEST  Refund. 
NORDSTROM  L  CARLSON 
KENOZA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaelly  Erected 

• 

Steel  Bulldinse  for  All 
Purpeeee 

Write  for  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  am  2nd  * 


HITTUTA  Write  for  Information  on 
ru  I  r  R  I  S  Whet  stepB  an  inventor  should 
■  ■■  0  II  ■  90  take  to  secure  s  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS  „  „ 

r.ni  iimriam  m  n n  u/iauiunTOM  I.  U.  w. 
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New  England  Notes 


Ten  New  England  4-H  Club  agents 
or  Extension  youth  workers  have 
won  Horace  A.  Moses  scholarships 
for  attendance  at  1952  summer 
schools.  They  include  Normand  C. 
Manning,  associate  Middlesex  County 
4_H  club  agent,  Middletown,  and 
Katherine  A.  Tingley,  Extension 
clothing  specialist,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs,  both  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Noreen  A.  Ray,  Somerset  County 
club  agent,  Skowhegan,  and  Mrs. 
Loana  S.  Shibles,  Knox-Lincoln 
Counties  club  agent,  Rockland,  both 
Maine;  Robert  K.  Marsh,  Hampden 
County  club  agent,  West  Springfield, 
E.  Jane  Gates,  assistant  Barnstable 
County  club  agent,  Barnstable,  and 
M.  Christiana  Downing,  associate 
Plymouth  County  club  agent,  Brock¬ 
ton,  all  of  Massachusetts;  George 
Wiesen,  Jr.,  Coos  County  club  agent, 
Lancaster,  and  Gunnar  B.  Olsson, 
assistant  Extension  dairyman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
both  New  Hampshire;  and  Mrs. 
Muriel  D.  Wheatley,  associate  Provi¬ 
dence  County  4-H  club  agent,  Green¬ 
ville,  Rhode  Island. 


Some  2,000  4-H  Club  members, 
leaders,  parents,  and  friends  are  ex¬ 
pected  for  Maine’s  annual  State  4-H 
Day  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Maine  in  Orono,  Tuesday,  July  1. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  event. 
Professional  entertainment  and  the 
finals  of  a  number  of  state  4-H  Club 
contests  will  be  featured. 

For  the  fifth  year,  Fred  J.  Nutter, 
of  Corinna,  Penobscot  County,  Maine, 
has  qualified  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Progressive  Br  eeders’ 
Award.  Nutter  is  one  of  five  in  Maine 
and  only  218  breeders  in  the  United 
States  to  be  so  honored. 

Maine’s  1951  crop  of  potatoes  sold 
on  one  of  the  strongest  markets  in 
the  past  27  years.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  marketing  season  an  acute 
shortage  developed,  caused  largely 
by  the  lightest  crop  in  15  years. 
Maine’s  1951  spud  crop  was  almost 
20,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  season.  An  acreage  increase  of 
from  15  to  30  per  cent  is  estimated 
for  the  1952  crop  now  in  the  ground, 
largely  in  Maine’s  famed  Aroostook 
County. 


About  60  foreign  grasslands 
specialists  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  a  tour  of  New  England  this 
Summer.  In  Vermont,  the  group  will 
visit  the  E.  S.  Brigham  farm  at  St. 
Albans,  Franklin  County;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  farm  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  Chittenden  County;  and  the 
John  Abbott  farm  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Windham  County. 

About  2,700  chicks  have  been 
given  to  Vermont  boys  and  girls  who 
have  entered  the  Young  Vermonters 
Poultry  Growing  Contest.  Fifty-four 
youngsters  received  50  chicks  each, 
and  others  have  bought  their  own 
birds.  Hatcherymen  furnishing  chicks 
were  Bill  Blanchard  of  Pownal, 
Bennington  County;  C.  H.  Palmer  of 
Bristol,  Addison  County;  Gerald 
Morse  of  Groton,  Caledonia  County; 
Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  of  West 
Brattleboro,  Windham  County; 
Checkerboard  Hatchery  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Caledonia  County;  Russell 
Baker  of  Brandon,  Rutland  County; 
and  Harold  Slack  of  South  Royalton, 
Windsor  County. 


A  quartet  of  local  4-H  Club  lead- 
ers  from  Rockingham  County,  New 
Hampshire  were  honored  recently  at 
Hampton  Beach.  The  leaders,  with  a 
combined  total  of  109  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  young  people,  were  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Blair,  of  West  Epping;  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  of  Antrim;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Woods, 
of  Epping;  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Felch,  of 
Seabrook. 

Aaron  Chadbourne,  dairyman  from 
Lee,  Rockinghaqi  County,  heads  New 
Hampshire’s  June  Dairy  Month 
Committee.  The  committee  is  helping 
publicize  milk  at  this  time  when  it’s 
roost  plentiful. 


Massachusetts  poultrymen  and 
turkey  growers  have  been  attending 
ove  state-wide  poultry  meetings 
during  May  and  June.  Flock  in¬ 
spectors  were  trained  on  May  20  at 
Amherst;  turkey  growers  qualified 
os  flock  inspectors  on  May  21  at 
Amherst;  poultry  and  turkey  days 
were  held  at  the  University  on  June 
^  and  4,  respectively;  and  the 
'Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  contest 


roundup  was  held  at  the  Brockton 
Cooperative  Poultry  Producers  in 
Avon  on  June  6. 

Peter  W.  Larson  of  Leicester, 
Worcester  County,  received  first 
place,  and  Lewis  H.  Pomeroy  of 
Westfield,  Hampden  County;  Marion 
Moore  of  Conway,  Franklin  County; 
and  Laurence  Wales  of  Amherst, 
Hampshire  County,  recently  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  section  of  the  New  England 
Green  Pastures  Essay  Contest  now 
underway. 

First  place  in  the  State  brings 
Larson  a  $25  war  bond  and  a  chance 
to  compete  for  the  New  England 
honors.  Ten  dollars  went  to  the 
honorable  mention  winners. 


“Connecticut’s  Good  Earth”  is  a 
new,  35-minute,  color  and  sound 
movie,  which  shows  Nutmeg  State 
farming  at  all  seasons  and  on  many 
types  of  farms.  The  film  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  showings  from  the 
libraries  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  Hartford  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  in  Storrs. 

James  H.  Howland,  16,  of  South 
Kent,  Litchfield  County,  won  the 
Connecticut  Green  Pasture  Essay 
Contest.  Miss  Heather  Hamilton,  16, 
of  Sheffeld,  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
a  fellow  student  at  Housatonic  Valley 
Regional  High  School  in  Falls 
Village,  placed  second.  Edward 
Booth,  17,  of  Watertown,  Litchfield 
County,  and  Wales  Newell,  15,  of 
Woodbury,  Litchfield  County,  placed 
third  and  fourth,  respectively. 

John  Manchester 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Rats  of  advertising  In  this  department  SOo  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  sash  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  iu  advaoce  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAN  with  car  to  call  upon  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  solicit  subscriptions  to  a  farm  paper.  Liberal 
commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  but  must  be  reliable,  steady 
worker  and  able  to  furnish  references.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $160  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  J, _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms.  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys) _ 

WASSAIO  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  New  York. 
REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

ATTENDANTS  Wanted:  Salary  $2616.48  to  $3581.76 
per  year  (includes  emergency  increase)  ;  five  annual 
raises:  must  be  in  good  physical  .condition;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary:  living  in  accommodations; 
paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Write  to  Creedmoor 
State  Hospital,  Queens  Village.  New  York  City. 
MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines.  Must  strip.  Apart¬ 
ment  for  married  men,  room  and  board  for  single 
men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month,  six  days  per 
week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave., 
Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  Laborers:  $100  to  $150  per  month  plus  room 
and  board.  BOX  8009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMEN  attendants,  '  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
Age  18-60.  $147  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living 
bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Feed  sales  supervisor  for  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  sales  district.  Long  established  brand 
of  Quality  Feeds.  Splendid  opportunity  for  aggressive 
.feed  man  with  experience  in  training  and  supervising 
"feed  salesmen.  Our  organization  knows  of  this  ad. 
Address  BOX  8133,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION  to  active  elderly  woman;  excellent 
salary;  own  room.  BOX  8148,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  housekeeper  to  take  charge  of  motherless 
children  in  country.  S.  E.  Hughes,  325  English- 

town  Road,  Spotswood,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  laborers  $35  per  week,  room  and  board.  BOX 
88,  Milford,  Penna. 

EXPERIENCED  turkey  farm  worker.  Married.  Able 
to  handle  men.  Nice  home,  salary  to  suit  ability. 

BOX  88,  Milford,  Penna. 


COUPLE  or  woman:  Operate  bunkhouse  on  poultry 
farm.  Private  quarters.  Good  salary  and  conditions. 
Larger  family  considered  if  some  are  workers.  BOX 
88,  Milford,  Penna. 


COUPLE  for  family  of  two  living  in  small  city  with 
country  home  in  suburbs.  Woman  to  cook  and  do 
general  housework.  Man  to  assist  in  house  and  care 
for  grounds.  Comfortable  quarters  equipped  with  radio 
and  television.  Salary  $25  week  each.  Send  appli¬ 
cations  with  full  details  to  BOX  8147,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAMBERMAID-Waitress:  Live  in  private  home: 

permanent;  good  wages;  character  references  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Leary,  Fullerton  &  Neddo,  10  City 
Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MEN  for  honey  business,  or  strong  active  boys  dur¬ 
ing  their  school  vacation.  Excellent  wages  for  good 
help.  M.  E.  Ballard,  Roxbury,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Married  working  foreman  for  small  or¬ 
chard  in  Berkshires  averaging  8.000  bushels;  must 
be  experienced  sprayer.  Wage  $200  per  month  plus 
small  bonus  and  8-r»om  unfurnished  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  also  milk,  potatoes,  wood  fuel  and  seeds’ 
vegetable  garden.  BOX  8150,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  Protestant  white  woman  houseworker 
in  home  of  widower  on  small  berry  and  fruit  farm 
southeast  Virginia.  No  outside  work.  No  objection  to 

one  child.  A.  J,  Burkett,  Wakefield.  Virginia. _ 

HERDSMAN,  married,  for  100  cow  herd.  Excellent 
salary,  modem  large  house;  usual  privileges. 
Taylor  Farm,  Stamford,  New  York.  Phone  5331. 
WANTED:  Middleaged  couplo,  garden  and  general 
handyman ;  sewing  and  light  housework.  Moderate 
wage.  Comfortable  apartmnent  and  board.  Write  St. 
Mary’s  Convent,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  References  re¬ 
quired. 

RELIABLE  dairy  farm  hand,  married,  good  ma¬ 
chine  milker.  Small  apartment,  usual  privileges, 
modern  equipment,  good  working  conditions,  vacation. 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  BOX  8171,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAID,  white,  not  over  35;  light  housework  for 
middleaged  Christian  man  in  New  York.  BOX  8160, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  A  single  middleaged  reliable  herdsman 
who  has  had  excellent  experience  and  background 
in  the  handling  of  Golden  Guernseys.  Position  is  open 
on  an  excellent  fast  growing  Guernsey  farm  in 
Connecticut.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  qualified  man. 
BOX  8161,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Woman  part-time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs  and 
light  chores.  Man  do  general  farm  work  and  poultry. 
House  with  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  water,  usual 
privileges.  $200.  Two  children  school  age  no  objec¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position  for  dependable  couple.  Give 
age  and  experience,  telephone  number  if  possible. 
Other  help  employed.  BOX  8162,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ALL  around  dairy  farmer;  age  40  to  45;  experienced 

with  Jerseys  and  fields ;  prefer  married  man ;  no 
children;  wife  willing  and  capable  caring  for  owners 
home  who  go  to  business;  have  no  children;  have 
good  second  man;  good  salary;  6-room  house;  bonus; 
prove  your  capability  with  references;  state  all  in 
first  letter.  BOX  8172,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY-woman  with  housewifely  experience  and 

gumption  to  help  in  adult  private  household  of 
owner  of  large  dairy  farm  Columbia  County  midway 
Albany  and  Poughkeepsie.  Must  be  in  good  health, 
neat,  clean,  also  help  in  kitchen  on  cook's  time  off 
if  required,  able  to  get  on  well  with  non-servant  type 
staff.  Driving  helpful  but  not  required.  Excellent 
living  conditions,  best  food,  all  modern  equipment 
and  conveniences.  Good  wages.  Permanent.  Give  birth 
date,  telephone  number.  References  required.  BOX 
8165,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman,  girl  work  private  kennels. 

Privileged  have  own  days.  Separate  quarters  dogs 
self.  Coverslde  Kennels,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


j  ■  xiciusmau  anu  larm  manager  to  operate 
a  50  cow  dairy  of  registered  Holsteins  in  northern 
Pennsylvania.  Must  have  small  family,  be  ambitious, 
a  purebred  man  with  excellent  working  habits.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  accommodations.  State  experience  and 
wages  desired  and  when  available  in  first  letter. 
BOX  8164,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEVERAL  men  for  dairy  barn  work,  must  be  good 

dry  hand  milkers.  Top  cattle  to  work  •  with.  Some 
making  over  800  fat,  2-time  milking.  Excellent  living 
conditions,  new  houses,  all  conveniences.  No  farm 
work.  References  required.  BOX  8163,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  cook  and  houseworker.  Three  adults. 

South  in  Winter.  State  age  and  salary  expected, 
references.  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Stout,  Montrose  Road, 
Freehold.  N.  J, _ 

SMALL  salary,  cottage  and  some  keep  for  older  man, 

in  exchange  for  general  help  on  small  country 
place.  Northeastern  Pennasylvania.  BOX  8159,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted:  Neat,  saving,  early  fifties, 

good  habits.  Nice  farm  home;  western  New  York. 
Gentleman.  No  children.  BOX  8158,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  to  operate  Dutchess 

County  farm,  well  equipped  good  herd;  base  pay 
and  shares.  Some  investment  in  lifestock  desirable  but 
not  essential.  BOX  8157,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  single  man  for  general  work  on 
poultry  farm.  Excellent  board.  Give  age,  habits, 
farm  experience,  references,  wages.  BOX  8156,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER:  Experience  on  dairy  farm,  must  have  good 
references;  modern  tenant  house  in  Columbia  County. 
In  applying  give  full  particulars,  age,  size  of 
family,  salary  expected,  etc.  BOX  8155,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  'for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Bm- 
ployment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St„  New  York  City, 

MAN  elderly,  refined,  congenial;  assist  semi-invalid. 

Light  cooking.  BOX  8149,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  with  pension,  handy,  light  duties  in 

exchange  for  home;  can  work  elsewhere.  BOX  8146, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POL  L  TR  YM  AN,  single,  52,  lifelong  experience  in 
breeding  and  raising  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  game, 
incubation,  egg  production,  caponizing,  killing  and 
processing,  wants  work.  BOX  8151,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


luaumDun  single  man 
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taker,  gardener.  BOX  8154,  Rural  New- York 


MAN  30,  single,  wishes  work  on  chicken  or  dai> 
farm.  BOX  8166.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  By  experienced  36  year  old  marrii 
man,  three  children,  responsible  job  with  model 
dairy  farmer  who  would  consider  selling  him  a  sha 
m  the  farm  each  year  towards  the  time  the  presei 
owner  plans  to  retire.  References  exchanged.  This 
a  serious  offer  by  a  man  who  means  business  ar 
wants  to  make  his  future  on  a  dairy  farm.  J.  1 
Van  Almelo,  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


BUILDING  lot  for  sale,  near  Owasco  Lake.  Quiet 
place  for  small  cottage.  Write  BOX  191,  Earlville 
New  York,  _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York, _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS,  ranches,  homes,  hotels,  gas-cabin  station, 

camps.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (32  Yr. ), 
Cobleskill  7,  ''Eastern”  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware. 

CENTRAL  New  York  farms,  homes.  Free  list. 
John  Chermack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  New  York. 

1000  ACRE  farm  in  Delaware  County  suitable  for 
dairy,  beef  cattle,  or  dude  ranch.  Two  miles  from 
village.  Large,  modem  ranch  house  in  addition  to 
manager’s  house,  two  large  barns,  machine  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill,  and  usual  chicken  coops, 
pens,  sheds,  silos  and  grain  sheds.  400  acres  good 
timber.  Abundance  of  water.  Fields  all  in  culti¬ 
vation.  This  is  a  going  farm  with  full  line  of 
modem  equipment,  100  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Farm 
will  be  sold  with  or  without  equipment  and  cattle. 
Present  manager  is  available  to  new  owner.  Gerald 
Bowne,  44  Main  St.,  Sidney,  N  ,Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Greenhouse,  wholesale  and  retail  business; 

6,000  sq.  ft.  glass;  1%  acres  irrigated  land;  equip^ 
ment;  3-car  garage:  7-room  house;  $40,000.  Cash 
required  $15,000.  Joseph  F.  Cervneka,  29  Greenwood 
Ave.,  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  9 -room  house,  two  baths,  automatic  oil 
heat,  hardwood  floors  downstairs,  2-car  garage  on 
landscaped  lot  80  x  220  feet  in  Village  of  Ashland 
New  York  on  Route  23.  Bus  service  to  New  York. 
G.  F.  Wagner,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Small  farm.  $750  down,  balance  terms. 
What  have  you?  BOX  8109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROKERS  co-operatian  wanted:  Several  sections  open 
to  live  brokers  with  listings.  We  have  the  buyers. 
Please  contact  Husted  Farm  Agency.  2488  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx  58.  Established  over  30  years. 


TAVERN  on  Route  15 :  fully  equipped  and  license. 
BOX  352,  Savona,  New  York. 


IF  you  have  stock  and  equipped  dairy  farm  in  New 
York  State  and  want  monthly  income  sell  to  us. 
I  have  $2,000,  two  sons  and  ambition.  BOX  8152, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT:  Small1  greenhouse,  apartment,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  Producing  income.  Ideal  for  retired  couple. 
References  exchanged.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Lake  Pochung 
Road,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

DAIRY  Farm,  Central  New  York  in  Mohawk  Valley. 

220  fertile  acres,  all  level.  Large  dairy  barn  with 
30  steel  stanchions  and  lounging  pens;  two  other  farm 
buildings;  7 -room  tenant  house,  all  improvements. 
Main  house,  10  rooms,  completely  modern,  hot  water 
oil  fired  heat,  fireplace.  G.  E.  kitchen,  three  baths. 
Beautifully  landscaped.  On  macadam  road,  two  miles 
from  thriving  village  with  two  major  industries. 
Write  Hughes  &  Christenson,  Attorneys,  90  State  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  home,  four  years  old;  Block,  Dryurall  con¬ 
struction.  Six  rooms,  bath,  recreation  room,  laundry 
rom,  fireplace,  attached  garage,  double  lot  on  U.  S. 
220;  one  mile  from  center  of  Towanda,  Penna.  Land¬ 
scaped  lawn,  shrubs,  flowers,  garden  plot,  berries, 
fruits.  Price  $11,500;  completely  furnished  $13,000. 
J.  S.  Griffen,  R.  4,  Towanda,  Penna. _ 

ONE  man  village  farm,  state  road,  large  barn,  eight 

room  house,  lights,  heat,  bath;  $4,500.  Ralph 
Barney,  Canaan,  New  Hampshire. 

WIDOW'S  sacrifice:  52-acre  farm,  $3,500.  Practically 

all  cropland;  good  dwelling,  nice  yard,  trees,  part 
down.  Also  fine  138-acre  farm,  fine  home,  lot,  barn3 
worth  twice  bargain  price  of  $11,000.  Harry  Thomas, 
Montgomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

COUNTRY  village  hotel,  bar,  grill,  package  license; 

rooms  rented  steady  at  $100  weekly.  Down  payment 
$8,500.  Business  enough  for  partners.  BOX  89, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA  farm  for  sale,  stocked  or  bare. 

154  acres,  50  tillable,  50  pasture,  50  timber.  Six 
room  house,  bath,  furnace,  telephone  available.  Barn 
20  ties,  running  water,  milk  shed  and  cooler,  silo. 
Team  Belgian  horses,  15  head  Jersey  cows.  Tractor 
and  other  equipment.  Apple  trees.  Huckleberries.  Low 
taxes.  Hunting  and  fishing.  With  everything  $8,500; 
bare  $3,000.  Dean  Bastion,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Roaring 
Branch,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Large  attractive  room,  nicely  furnished 

for  housekeeping.  Single,  refined,  middleaged  woman 
referred.  Write  Miss  Barnard,  25  Moore  Ave.,  Mt. 
Kisco.  New  York. 


VERSHIRE,  Vt. :  550  acre  dairy,  timber,  pulp  farm. 

Sljsar  bowl,  large  barn,  cement  stable,  tie  up 
65  head,  fine  water,  fine  soil,  7-room  house,  also 
bungalow,  electricity,  school  nearby.  Three  miles  to 
village.  Some  machinery  and  stock,  40  tons  baled 
hay.  Priced  to  sell  $12,000,  half  cash,  rest  easy 

terms.  Owner  S.  C.  Harding,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

FOR  Sale:  103  acre  tractor  worked  farm  with  stock 

and  tools.  Located  on  good  route.  Soil  in  high 

state  of  cultivation.  Well  built  10-room  dwelling, 
furnace,  electric,  wonderful  water.  Modern  barns  with 
water  cups,  silo.  Good  set  of  horse  drawn  tools 

(easily  converted  for  tractor)  16  extra  fine  milking 
cows  all  black  and  white,  two  horses.  Milk  check 
average  better  $500  per  month.  Farm  will  winter  and 
summer  20  cows  and  young  stock.  Owner  has  priced 
to  sell  $11,000  takes  everything.  If  you  have  $6,500 
to  pay  down  we  can  finance  the  balance.  For  more 

information  call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  Spring  farm  catalogue. 


seven  room  house,  modern  kitchen,  bath,  furnace, 
electricity,  gas,  telephone.  Barn,  silo,  milkhouse, 
garage,  poultry  house.  Tractor  and  other  tools;  $9,800 
half  cash.  BOX  8169,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


House,  1U  miles  east  of  Adams,  n.  x„  jenerson 
County.  Price  $2,000.  BOX  8168,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent:  Dairy  farm  in  New  York  State. 

100  to  150  acres,  good  buildings.  BOX  8170,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  and  village  homes.  Agnes  M 

Realtor,  Box  203,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


Lewis, 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


$1.35;  case  of  6-  5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grado  A  $5.00  per 

$2.75  Y2  gallon;  $1.50  quart.  Maple  sugar 
$4.50  five  pounds;  $1.25  pound.  Prepaid  to  third 
zone.  Roscoe  Deming,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 

KIMBER/S  Orange-Grapefruit  prices  unchanged. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  T., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  easea 
kept  confidential. 

SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  real  farm.  In  the  Bale 

Eagle  Valley.  Modern  conveniences.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Adults  only.  Telephone  63-J-2,  Mill  Hall, 
Haagen  Farm,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally  near  New 
York  City.  State  details.  BOX  7816,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  a  meal,  day  or  week.  Happy  Acres  Little 

Roosterant.  Route  55,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  Wanted.  Fannie  Williams,  Lynn,  PaT 
PERMANENT  boarders  wanted:  $45-55  per  month. 
R.  Deamer.  W.  Stephentown,  New  York, _ 

TWIN  Maples:  Wanted,  summer  boarders.  Preferably 
couples  with  very  small  children,  or  young 
mothers  with  babies,  who  need  a  rest.  Also  tourists 
who  wish  to  visit  Cape  Cod  points  of  interest.  BOX 
8153,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

BOARD  on  small  farm,  Jewish  couple,  boy  6, 

girl  4;  within  75  miles  New  York.  Weekly  or 
seasonal.  Hyman,  118  Rutgers  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 

beds,  home  c.ooking  $4.50  per  day;  $30  per  week. 
Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 

NEAR  Canyon  Country,  all  conveniences.  Burt 
Goodwin,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 

NICE  accommodations  for  six  guests,  reservations 

only,  children  accepted.  Private  beach.  BOX  8167, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA:  New  development,  10  miles  west  Orlando. 
.  Reservations  for  trailers  or  apartments;  only  those 
interested  in  livestock  or  agricultural  activities  ac¬ 
cepted.  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 

gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00; 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner  Apiaries 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  tools,  Buckner  Sprinkler  complete 

with  stand;  Farmall  Cub  tractor;  subsoiler;  four 
wheel  trailers;  lime  spreader;  riding  cultivator  and 
hiller;  four  sterilize  tanks  with  steam  boiler;  dry¬ 
ing  flats  with  screen  bottoms;  two  row  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributer  with  disc  and  hiller;  Oliver  13x7  grain 
drill  tractor  hitch  power  lift.  All  as  good  as  new 
Tegelaar  Bulb  Farms,  West  Islip,  N.  Y.  Babylon 
6-0335. 


WANTED:  Small  second  hand  consolidated  well 

drill.  Robert  Grippen,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

POTATO  planter  on  rubber,  new,  two  row  high  speed, 
Iron  Age.  Price  $575.  Ensilage  cutter  with  blower 
pipes,  neer  used  No.  600  Blizzard,  price  $495. 
E.  Haar,  Main  Road,  Williamsville,  New  York. 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts 
are  pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray 
Snell,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll. 

ALLIS  CHALMERS  "G"  tractor  and  implements 

for  sale:  Includes  plow,  two  row  planter,  cultivator, 
mower  and  other  equipment  attached;  $1,000.  See 
it  at  C.  B.  Eastabrook  and  Sons,  R.  D.  1,  Rummer- 
field.  Pa.  near  Towanda. 


Mount  Tabor.  New  Jersey.  Phone  Rockaway,  New 
Jersey  9-0184-M. _ 

WANTED!  One  or  tw#  cylinder  Oldsmoblfc, 
Cadillac,  Stanley  Steamer,  etc.  C.  Broadwell. 
Morrisonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  Old  factory-built  house 
George,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


trailer.  Cecil 


The  unique,  6- bar  offset  reel  of  the  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  moves  hay  in  a  true  side¬ 
ward  direction  .  .  .  gets  it  to  the  windrow  in 
half  the  distance  required  by  ordinary  rakes. 

It  lifts  the  hay  gently  from  the  swath  .  .  . 
takes  it  in  a  steadily  moving  ribbon  directly 
to  the  windrow  .  .  .  delivers  it  smoothly  in 
light,  fluffy  masses  that  cure  evenly  and 
quickly.  It  tucks  the  rich  leaves  into  the 
windrow  where  they  are  protected  from  de¬ 
structive  rays  of  the  sun  . . .  leaves  them  green 
and  palatable,  attractive  to  stock. 


Rake  more  thoroughly 

And  as  for  thoroughness,  you’ve  never  seen  its 
equal!  In  a  statement  sworn  to  before  a  notary 
public,  one  Ferguson  Side-Delivery  Rake 
owner*  reported  that  he  reraked  a  field  that 
had  already  been  raked  by  another  type  of 
rake.  On  this  second  raking,  he  salvaged  more 
hay  than  was  gathered  on  the  first  raking  .  .  . 
got  enough  extra  hay  on  his  subsequent  cut¬ 
ting  to  pay  for  his  new  Ferguson  Rake! 

Yes,  the  Ferguson  Side-Delivery  Rake 
does  everything  different  and  better  .  .  . 


Rake  up  to  84'acres  in  a  10- hour  day 

Yet,  with  all  of  its  gentle  action,  with  all  the 
protection  it  gives  to  leaves,  color,  flavor,  and 
food  value  of  hay,  the  Ferguson  Side-Delivery 
Rake  is  also  the  fastest  rake  ever  built! 

You  can  rake  at  speeds  up  to  10  miles  an 
hour  with  complete  safety  and  without  shat¬ 
tering  precious  leaves  .  .  .  without  leaving 
tangled,  dirt-filled  windrows.  In  a  ten-hour 
day,  you  can  rake  as  much  as  84  acres! 


AND  FERGUSON  DEALERS  CAN  PROVE  IT! 


Copyright  1952  by  Harry  Fergueon,  Inc. 


Ask  for  a  "believe-it-or-not”  demonstration 
that  will  convince  you  of  one  thing:  the 
amazing  facts  about  the  Ferguson  Side- 
Delivery  Rake  are  completely  true!  Why  not 
get  in  touch  with  your  Ferguson  Dealer  right 
now?  You  can  still  do  this  before  haying  starts 
in  most  places.  Your  Dealer  also  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  folder  on  this  rake.  Ask  for  your  copy. 
*Name  and  copy  of  letter  on  request. 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR  -  » 


FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 


w: 


Revolutionary  Ferguson 
Does  Everything  Different  and 


Side-Delivery  Rake 
Better! 


■ 
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Ready  and  Waiting  for  Work 
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A  VALLEY  IS  RECLAIMED 


By  THOMAS  POWELL 


This  is  a  story  of  eroded 
lands  and  polluted  waters 
—  and  " grass  roots 95  in 
action .  A  handful  of  real 
citizens  along  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Creek  decided  to  do 
something  about  it — and 
they  did  it* 


HE  reclamation  of  a  worn-out 
farm,  thanks  to  modern  con¬ 
servation,  is  no  longer  so  rare 
an  event  as  to  be  particularly 
earth-shaking.  But  when  a 
whole  river  valley  some  330 
square  miles  is  transformed  from  an  erosion 
of  mud,  and  a  pollution-ridden  area  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  healthful  and  prosper¬ 
ous  places  to  live  in  America,  that  is  news! 

In  March,  1945,  some  farmers,  sportsmen 
and  townspeople,  all  living  in  the  Brandywine 
Valley  of  Delaware  and  southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  got  together  to  take  a  good  look  at 
their  river  and  their  land.  Out  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  grew  a  conservation  program  that  stands 
as  the  finest  example  of  land  reclamation  and 
watershed  protection  in  the  country. 

Best  of  all,  the  highly  successful  program  of 
the  Brandywine  Valley  Association  is  one  that 
can  be  copied  in  every  section  needing  it,  and 
they  are  legion,  for  river  valleys  have  always 
been  Americans’  favorite  homes,  sparkplugged 
by  enterprising  farmers,  Granges,  garden 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce  or  civic  clubs. 

Brandywine  Creek,  a  really  sizable  river, 
starts  up  in  the  hills  of  Chester  County,  Pa. 
From  thence  it  meanders  gently  through  some 
60  miles  of  green  rolling  country  down  to 
meet  the  Delaware  River  at  Wilmington. 

The  Effect  of  Erosion  and  Pollution  on 
Wild  Life  and  Fertile  Land 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  creek  and  its 
tributaries  were  crystal-clear  and  abounded 
with  large-mouth  bass,  brook  trout  and  white 
shad  in  season.  Wild  turkeys  provided  many  a 
luscious  dinner,  and  thousands  of  birds  kept 
the  woods  and  fields  ringing  with  their  songs. 

And  the  farms!  The  Quakers  who  settled 
the  upper  valley  were  among  the  world’s  best 


farmers.  Their  land  was  fertile  and  well 
watered.  It  spawned  lovely  whitewashed  stone 
farmhouses,  herds  of  fat  cattle,  wheat  and 
corn  in  prodigious  amounts,  and  fruit  trees 
sagging  with  their  weight  of  apples  and 
peaches.  And  until  perhaps  the  turn  of  the 
century,  these  farms,  and  the  whole  valley, 
kept  this  picturesque  and  prosperous  look.  It 
was  then  that  things  started  to  change.  Let  us 
look  at  the  valley  through  the  eyes  of  Clayton 
M.  Hoff,  chemist,  physicist  and  nature  lover, 
as  he  saw  it  in  1942. 

As  president  of  the  Wilmington  Trail  Club 
and  an  ardent  outdoorsman,  he  roamed  the 
valley  persuading  farmers  to  let  his  club 
build  a  hiking  trail  along  the  Brandywine.  An 
expert  photographer,  he  carried  along  his 
camera  to  record  the  valley’s  lovely  scenes. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  notice 
something  wrong.  There  were  lovely  scenes, 
yes,  but  his  rambles  also  took  him  past  a 
profusion  of  ugly  ones.  Eroded  fields,  unsight¬ 
ly  rubbish  dumps,  open  sewers,  overgrazed 
pastures,  gullies  big  enough  to  swallow  a  trac¬ 
tor  —  all  of  these  in  abundance. 

He  was  even  more  shocked  and  distressed 
when  he  began  to  dig  out  the  facts  behind 
these  sights.  He  learned  that  the  valley’s 
wonderful  soil  —  so  fertile  it  would  grow 
three  times  as  many  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
as  the  national  average  —  was  being  horribly 
depleted  with  60  per  cent  already  gone!  A 
million  dollars  worth  of  it  a  year  clogged  up 
the  channel  downstream  at  the  Wilmington 
Marine  Terminal,  and  had  to  be  dredged  out 
at  the  rate  of  12  inches  a  month!  The  eroded 
hillsides,  unable  to  soak  up  water,  sent  it 
raging  down  into  the  river  every  Spring, 
causing  worse  floods  each  year.  Sewage  and 
industrial  pollution  added  to  the  decay  of  the 
river,  killing  fish  and  wildlife  and  endangering 


public  health.  As  in  far  too  many  regions,  we 
had  stolen  the  life-blood  of  the  land  and 
shoveled  it  into  the  river. 

The  People  Finally  Got  Busy 

When  the  hiking  trail  was  completed,  Hoff 
decided  to  put  his  pictures  to  work.  He  knew 
the  Brandywine  Valley  was  a  sick  valley,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  its  sickness  could  be 
cured  only  by  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  its 
people.  So  he  called  a  meeting  of  35  residents 
of  the  valley.  He  showed  them  slides  of  his 
photos  —  of  raw  sewage  spewing  freely  into 
the  river,  of  chemical  wastes  from  steel  and 
paper  mills,  slaughterhouses  and  numerous 
other  industries,  of  deep,  ugly  gullies  like 
open  wounds  on  hillsides  and  pastures,  of 
wonderfully  rich  topsoil  making  their  once- 
lovely  river  a  sullen  chocolate-brown.  He 
told  them  of  the  terrific  cost  of  this  pollution 
and  waste  of  land  resources.  He  showed  them 
how  what  happens  upstream  on  any  water¬ 
way  affects  everyone  along  that  waterway, 
in  their  health,  their  happiness  and  their 
pocketbooks.  He  cited  the  great  annual  toll  of 
floods  —  and  75  per  cent  of  our  flood  and 
erosion  damage  occurs,  not  along  great  rivers 
like  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  but  on  the 
watersheds  of  our  thousands  of  small  head¬ 
water  valleys,  the  best  country  for  farming 
and  living. 

Lost  topsoil  causes  more  than  higher  food 
prices  for  Americans.  It  silts  up  reservoirs, 
necessitates  the  building  of  terrifically  expen¬ 
sive  dams  and  levees  downstream,  makes 
water  supplies  impure,  and  fills  shipping 
channels  and  power  reservoirs  with  sediment 
that  has  to  be  dredged  out.  Two  billion  dollars 
annually,  say  conservation  experts,  is  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  damage. 
The  local  damage  in  the  Brandywine,  said 
Hoff,  easily  ran  into  the  millions.  Hoff  closed 
his  talk  with  the  quiet  words,  “What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this”? 

(Continued  on  Page  447) 


Left:  Poor  farming  made  countless  tons  of 
America’s  most  fertile  soil  wash  from  these  slopes, 
transforming  the  Brandywine  into  a  sullen,  silt¬ 
laden  stream.  This  erosion  meant  lower  yields  for 
the  farmer,  and  terrific  flood  damage,  silted 
reservoirs  and  consequently  higher  food  prices 
for  everyone. 


Below:  As  in  so  many  river  valleys,  spring  rains 
and  melting  snow  cascaded  down  the  bare  slopes 
of  this  eroded  land,  swelling  the  Brandywine  and 
flooding  the  lowlands;  75  per  cent  of  our  floods 
occur,  not  on  big  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  but 
on  the  thousands  of  small  headwater  valleys  that 
contain  our  best  farmland. 


Photos:  Brandywine  Valley  Assn. 
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What  Farm  Research  Is  Doing 

-  By  R.  W.  DUCK  - 


At  the  Storrs ,  Conn.,  Station: 

—  new  butterfat  testing  method 

—  better  all -mash  poultry  ration 
control  measures  for  apple  sawfly 
potash  timed  for  improved  pastures 


Improved  pastures  supply  the  most  efficient  and 
lowest  cost  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  heifers.  These 
excellent  Holstein  and  Jersey  heifers  are  making 
superior  gains  and  development  on  the  rich 
clover  pasture  shown. 

N  a  recent  visit  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  at  Storrs,  Dean 
W.  B.  Young  informed  me  that 
poultry  production  is  now  the 
leading  farm  enterprise  in  the 
Nutmeg  State.  Dairying  is 
down  about  two  per  cent  in  cow  numbers,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  but  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  is  up  some.  At  the  present 
time  the  average  annual  milk  yield  per  cow 
in  Connecticut  is  slightly  over  6,000  pounds, 
approximately  1,000  pounds  greater  than  the 
national  average.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  dairy 
cows  in  the  State.  Beef  cattle  numbers  are 
decidedly  on  the  increase,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  pasture  improvement  programs  and  the 
greater  stress  being  made  on  grassland  farm¬ 
ing.  Though  small  grain  is  practically  non¬ 
existent  in  Connecticut,  field  corn  grown  for 
grain  is  being  expanded.  Both  dairymen  and 
beef  cattle  farmers  are  finding  it  pays  to  grow 
as  much  of  their  own  grain  as  possible. 

Assistant  Dean  A.  I.  Mann  was  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  Connecticut  potato  growers, 
as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  do  not 
want  any  price  ceilings  or  other  forms  of 
government  control  and  supervision  of  their 
crops.  These  hardheaded  Yankees  know  how 
to  farm,  also  how  to  plan  their  operations  to 
the  best  advantage,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  consumers.  All  that  thgy  ask  is  to  be 
let  alone  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

Research  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
agricultural  college  work  at  Storrs.  Many  of 
the  500  students  assist  with  this  work,  thereby 
helping  to  defray  part  of  their  own  expenses. 
The  present  total  enrollment  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  of  which  the  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station  are  one  unit,  is 
about  6,200.  The  research  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Spielman.  He  called 
attention  to  several  of  their  current  investi¬ 
gations.  One  concerns  the  effect  of  aureomycin 
when  fed  to  growing  pigs,  lambs  and  calves. 
In  these  tests  the  animals  are  being  fed  the 
antibiotic  at  the  rate,  respectively,  of  five 
pounds  and  10  pounds  per  ton  of  feed.  These 
two  groups  are  being  compared  with  a  com¬ 
parable  group,  in  each  class  of  livestock, 
which  receive  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
feed  but  with  no  antibiotic  added  to  their 
rations.  Contrary  to  the  findings  of  some  other 
investigators,  for  the  pigs  fed  aureomycin,  up 
to  weights  of  about  75  pounds  per  head,  so  far 
no  significant  differences  in  either  rate  of 
growth  or  health  had  been  observed.  However, 
some  favorable  differences  in  vigor  and  gains 
had  been  obtained  with  both  the  lambs  and 
calves.  There  was  no  noticeable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  five  and  10  pound  groups. 

Another  recent  research  study  at  Storrs  is 
the  development  of  a  modification  of  the 
standard  Babcock  test  for  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  of  milk.  The  new  method  has  the  de¬ 
cided  advantage  of  being  more  accurate  and 
more  easily  controlled,  nor  does  it  require  as 
much  technical  skill.  It  also  has  great  value 
in  making  it  possible  more  accurately  to  test 


homogenized  and  chocolate  milk,  when  these 
are  spot  checked,  as  a  protection  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Farmers  likewise  will  benefit  from  this 
new  testing  method  at  the  plant  through 
better  readings.  Connecticut,  as  well  as  other 
States  no  doubt,  in  time  will  substitute  this 
new  testing  method  for  milk  in  place  of  the 
present  one.  The  modified  test  is  performed 
by  adding  a  new  reagent  in  the  form  of  a 
cationic  detergent,  also  known  as  a  quater¬ 
nary  ammonium  compound.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  technical  use  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  modified  test  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Dr.  Spielman. 

An  improved  and  more  rapid  method  for 
making  microscopic  examination  of  milk 
samples  has  also  recently  been  perfected  at 
the  Connecticut  Station.  The  effect  of  milking 
methods,  using  machines  on  the  lactating  fe¬ 
male  udder,  as  well  as  their  possible  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  contributing  cause  of  mastitis,  is  now 
being  investigated  at  Storrs.  In  this  test,  10, 


High  energy  feeds  make  superior  birds,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  well  grown,  healthy  pullets  on 
range  at  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Station.  These  White 
Rocks  being  grown  for  layers,  are  14  weeks  old 
and  have  an  average  weight  of  three  and  a  half 

pounds. 

13  and  17  vacuum  unit  levels  were  used,  and 
kept  on  the  udders  of  six  first-calf  heifers  for 
the  normal  milking  time.  Another  comparable 
group  of  heifers  were  fed  and  cared  for  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others,  but  the  milk¬ 
ing  machines  were  left  on  for  twice  the  nor¬ 
mal  milking  period.  Both  groups  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  mastitis  at  the  start  of  the 
experiment.  At  the  completion  of  their  first 
lactation  there  was  no  difference  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  the  udders  in  both 
groups,  and  none  of  the  heifers  had  developed 
mastitis  in  any  form. 

A  comparable  test  has  just  been  started, 
using  cows  with  chronic  mastitis  instead  of 
heifers  free  from  mastitis,  in  order  to  see 
what,  if  any,  effect  a  prolonged  milking  with 
machines  will  have  on  their  udders,  and  on 
the  diseased  tissues.  We  will  make  a  report 
on  this  latter  test  when  the  results  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Station. 

Poultry  Nutrition  Studies 

About  seven  years -ago  Dr.  E.  P.  Singsen 
and  his  associates  began  a  series  of  poultry 
nutrition  investigations  which  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  methods  formerly  used  in 
poultry  production.  Results  obtained  with 
these  early  tests  started  the  era  of  the  so- 
called  high  energy  feeds,  which  are  being  used 
so  successfully  today  with  all  ages  and  classes 
of  chickens.  The  initial  test,  completed  in  1946, 
concerned  the  influence  of  nicotinic  acid  with 


chicks  receiving  a  diet  high  in  corn.  The  basal 
mixture  contained,  76  per  cent  ground  yellow 
corn.  Supplementing  the  basal  mixture  with 
nicotinic  acid  (member  of  the  vitamin  B- 
complex  group)  afforded  complete  protection 
against  the  then  prevalent  bone  disease  known 
as  perosis.  Out  of  this  experiment  and  sub¬ 
sequent  tests  an  entirely  new  concept,  of  pro¬ 
found  significance  in  poultry  feeding,  has 
emerged.  The  later  use,  by  the  Station,  of 
vitamin  B-12  in  place  of  liver  meal  has  been 
another  advance  in  poultry  nutrition. 

In  discussing  this  work  with  Dr.  Singsen,  he 
mentioned  that  their  recent  experiments  with 
antibiotics  show  that  when  rapidly  growing 
chicks  are  fed  a  diet  containing  all  of  the 
known  needed  nutrients,  which  is  then  proper¬ 
ly  supplemented  with  an  antibiotic  such  as 
aureomycin,  not  less  than  21  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  is  required  in  their  ration.  In  these  tests 
the  combined  effect  of  increased  growth  and 
improved  efficiency  of  feed  utilization  estab¬ 
lished  21  per  cent  protein  as  being  the  most 
economical  level  to  use  in  both  chick  starter 
and  broiler  rations. 

For  broiler  feed  mixtures  the  Storrs  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  condensed  fish  solubles 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  high  effi¬ 
ciency  rations.  Three  per  cent  of  condensed 
fish  solubles  supported  growth  and  feed 
efficiency  slightly  superior  to  that  formerly 
obtained  with  the  same  percentage  of  liver 
meal. 

Another  recent  test  conducted  by  Dr. 
Singsen  and  his  assistants,  L.  D.  Matterson 
and  Anna  Kozeff,  shows  that  replacing  all  of 
the  oats  and  one-half  of  the  standard  wheat 
middlings,  in  an  all-mash  ration  for  laying 
hens,  with  yellow  corn  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  This  use  of  greater  amounts  of  corn  in 
the  mash  feed  of  laying  hens  produced  more 
eggs  on  less  feed.  This  increased  feeding  of 
corn  is  made  possible  by  the  proper  use  of 
other  nutrients  and  vitamins.  Over  the  past 
two-year-period  laying  hens,  fed  this  form 
of  a  modified  New  England  College  Confer¬ 
ence  all-mash  ration,  required  only  6.66 
pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  laid,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  7.66  pounds  of  feed  of  the  un¬ 
modified  mash.  Hatchability  was  also  better 
with  the  eggs  from  birds  fed  the  modified 
mash. 

The  pounds  of  each  ingredient,  as  used  in 
the  University  of  Connecticut  high  efficiency 
all-mash  laying  ration,  is  as  follows:  ground 
(Continued  on  Page  452) 


Connecticut  farmers  are  raising  more  beef  cattle. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns  are  now  popu¬ 
lating  the  pastures  and  barn  lots  on  many  farms 
in  the  Nutmeg  State.  Blocky  heifers  and  steers , 
such  as  these  Angus  and  Herefords,  make  profit¬ 
able  use  of  extra  grass  and  roughages. 
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Boost  Crop  Yields 


this  NEW  wav  with  DuPont 


Now,  with  versatile  Du  Pont  "NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound,  you 
can  do  new  things  with  nitrogen  to  give  you  better  crop  growth  and 
vigor  .  .  .  better  yield  and  quality.  Get  these  results  with  less  work, 
less  equipment  .  .  .  add  "NuGreen”  to  your  pest-control  sprays  or 
irrigation  water. 

Now,  with  "NuGreen,”  the  growing  season  is  the  fertilizing  sea¬ 
son.  Now  you  can  get  quick  response,  and  feed  your  crops  exactly 
when  they  need  nitrogen! 


FOLIAGE  SPRAYS:  Several  years’  results  show  that  the  best  way  to 
feed  nitrogen  to  some  crops  is  through  the  leaves  by  using  "NuGreen” 
in  water  as  foliage  spray  or  by  including  "NuGreen”  in  pest-control 
sprays.  Apples,  for  example,  can  be  fed  all  the  nitrogen  they  need  by 
this  method.  With  vegetables,  the  evidence  indicates  it  almost  always 
pays  to  provide  part  of  the  nitrogen  they  need  by  adding  "NuGreen” 
to  four  or  more  regular  pest-control  sprays. 

Best  of  all,  this  foliage  feeding  gives  you  quick  and  accurate  control 
of  the  nitrogen  available  to  your  crop  all  season  long.  No  nitrogen  is 
wasted  by  lying  in  dry,  cold  or  water-clogged  soil  where  the  roots  can’t 
absorb  it.  And  you  avoid  leaching  loss  from  rains,  too.  With  crops  that 
use  leaf-feeding  best,  "NuGreen”  is  absorbed  and  goes  to  work  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 


Carrots  have  averaged  %  ton  more 
per  acre  of  quality  carrots  for  each 
30  pounds  of  "NuGreen”  applied  in 
foliage  sprays.  "NuGreen”  keeps  tops 
green  and  roots  growing  all  season. 


Tomatoes  have  a  longer  producing 
season,  make  bigger  crops,  because  the 
plants  stay  vigorous  longer  when  you 
spray  the  vines  frequently  with  "Nu¬ 
Green.” 


SPRINKLER  WATER:  Another  effective,  labor-saving  way  to  apply 
"NuGreen”  is  in  irrigation  water.  It  dissolves  readily  and  feeds  every 
root  the  water  reaches.  And  "NuGreen”  stays  in  the  root  zone  of  the  soil 
.  .  .  it  doesn’t  tend  to  leach  away.  What’s  more,  "NuGreen”  leaves  no 
harmful  residue  in  the  soil,  doesn’t  corrode  irrigation  or  spray  equipment. 

The  easy  way  to  add  "NuGreen”  to  a  sprinkler  system  is  from  a  tank 
or  barrel  at  the  suction  side  of  the  pump.  For  full  information,  ask  your 
fertilizer  dealer  for  a  booklet  on  how  to  use  "NuGreen”  in  irrigation  water. 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  USED 

"NuGreen,"  try  it  this 

SEASON— If  you  do  not  know 
where  to  get  "NuGreen,” 
write  Du  Pont  Nitrogen  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Polychemicals  Dept., 
Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Available  only  in  80-lb.  bags. 

“NuGreen”  contains  45%  nitrogen, 
all  from  urea.  It’s  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  dry  nitrogen  fertilizer  material 
. . .  fewer  bags  to  handle,  fewer  loads 
to  haul. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFR 

NuGreen9 

FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 
BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


Concentration  of 

"NuGreen"  suggested 

for  Foliage  Sprays 

Crop 

Lbs.  “NuGreen” 
per  100  gallons 

Carrots 

20 

Cabbage 

5 

Cauliflower 

5 

Celery 

5 

Cucumbers 

3  to  5 

Lettuce 

5 

Parsley 

20 

Peppers 

5 

Potatoes 

20 

Snap  beans 

5 

Sweet 

potatoes 

5  to  10 

Sweet  com 

5 

Tomatoes 

4  to  5 

Strawberries 

\  5 

The  Garden  in  July 


Here  in  southern  New  England  the 
last  peas  are  usually  picked  early  in 
July.  The  first  sweet  corn  ears  are 
ready  for  the  table  shortly  after  July 
4,  the  first  ripe  tomatoes  a  week  or 
two  later.  From  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  the  rest  of  the  Summer 
the  garden  should  be  in  full  pro¬ 
duction. 

Where  the  plants  have  made 
sufficient  growth  to  cover  the  ground, 
no  further  cultivation  will  be  needed. 
Bare  places  should  be  stirred  light¬ 
ly,  being  careful  not  to  cut  any 
roots  or  bring  to  the  surface  fresh 
supplies  of  weed  seeds.  Mulching 
also  prevents  weed  growth,  con¬ 
serves  moisture  and  helps  to  build 
up  the  organic  matter  in  the  §oil. 

Summer  Plantings 

The  places  where  peas,  lettuce, 
radish  and  onions  have  been  re¬ 
moved  are  good  to  sow  late  crops  of 
corn,  summer  squash,  bush  beans 
and  cucumbers.  Plantings  in  this 
region  are  safe  up  to  the  first  week, 
but  later  plantings  run  some  risk  of 
being  nipped  by  frost  in  the  Fall. 
Hardy  plants  such  as  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  Brussels  sprouts  and  celery 
can  be  set  anytime  during  the 
month. 

Transplanting  during  hot  dry 
weather  requires  some  care.  Select 


with  a  good  insecticide  to  control  the 
strawberry  weevil,  root  aphis,  leaf 
rollers  and  spittle  bug.  A  mixture  of 
rotenone,  pyrethrum  and  nicotine  is 
safe  and  effective  for  nearly  all  in¬ 
sects  that  may  be  troublesome  in  the 
garden  in  midsummer. 

Onions  —  Potatoes  —  Tomatoes 

Onions  grown  from  sets  usually 
mature  in  July.  When  most  of  the 
tops  have  fallen  over,  the  remainder 
should  be  pushed  over  with  a  broom 
so  that  the  bulbs  will  ripen  evenly. 
When  the  tops  are  dry,  pull  the  bulbs 
and  allow  them  to  dry  for  a  day  or 
two  on  top  of  the  ground,  then  clean 
and  store  in  a  cool,  dark,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place  in  a  mesh  bag  or  slatted 
crate  or  basket. 

Early  potatoes  will  be  much  in  de¬ 
mand  this  year.  For  home  use  a  few 
tubers  can  be  removed  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  use  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plants  severely.  As 
soon  as  the  tops  die,  the  entire  crop 
can  be  dug  or  left  in  the  ground  to 
be  dug  as  needed.  If  not  injured  by 
wireworms  or  mice,  they  keep  as 
well,  or  better,  in  the  ground  as  in 
storage  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Summer. 

Late  potatoes  and  tomatoes  must 
be  protected  from  late  blight  which 
does  the  most  damage  during  wet 


During  July  onions  grown  from  sets  are  about  mature.  They  should  then 
have  their  tops  pushed  over  so  that  the  bulbs  will  ripen  evenly.  Before  this, 
the  soil  should  be  removed  from  around  the  onions.  These  nicely  grown 
onions  are  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


a  cool,  cloudy  day  when  the  wind  is 
not  blowing.  Dig  the  plants  in  large 
clumps  and  soak  the  soil  away  from 
the  roots  in  a  tub  of  water.  This  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  loss  of  roots  and  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  drying.  Put  water  in 
the  hole  before  setting  the  plants,  or 
water  immediately  after  setting. 

In  preparing  ground  for  summer 
planting,  avoid  turning  under  a,  rank 
growth  of  weeds  and  grass  unless 
the  field  can  be  watered.  Sprinkle  a 
light  application  of  fertilizer  over 
the  plants  before  turning  under.  A 
better  practice  is  to  remove  all 
growth  and  use  this  material  for 
mulching  or  put  on  the  compost  pile. 

Any  plantings  that  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  properly,  and  show  symptoms  of 
nutritional  deficiences,  should  re¬ 
ceive  additional  fertilizer  by  putting 
the  material  in  bands  along  the  row, 
or  scattered  evenly  over  the  soil  and 
worked  into  the  soil  by  cultivation  or 
watering.  Avoid  burning  the  leaves 
or  stems. 

Summer  Care  of  Strawberries 

Strawberries  finish  bearing  short¬ 
ly  after  July  4.  If  the  plants  have 
borne  well  and  are  healthy,  the 
plants  can  be  carried  over  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Some  gardeners  main¬ 
tain  strawberries  in  good  production 
for  many  years.  The  plants  should  be 
thinned  to  a  single  row  of  the  most 
vigorous  plants  about  a  foot  apart 
by  cutting  out  all  other  plants  with 
a  sharp  hoe.  These  thinnings  can  be 
kept  on  top  of  the  ground  as  a  mulch, 
or  raked  off.  This  is  a  better  practice 
than  turning  the  plants  under. 

A  liberal  application  of  poultry 
manure  or  a  good  garden  fertilizer, 
or  both,  can  be  made  at  this  time, 
scattering  the  material  evenly  over 
the  bed  where  the  plants  are  dry  and 
brushing  off  the  leaves  with  a  broom. 
If  the  soil  is  dry,  a  good  watering 
will  be  beneficial.  If  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  apply  the  fertilizer  shortly  be¬ 
fore  or  after  a  good  rain.  The  plants 
should  also  be  dusted  or  sprayed 


weather  with  cool  nights.  Bordeaux, 
neutral  copper,  Parzate  or  Dithane 
are  the  best  materials  to  use.  The 
same  materials  can  be  used  on 
celery  for  the  leaf  spot,  and  on 
cucumbers  and  melons  for  wilt,  leaf 
spot  and  mildew. 

Japanese  Beetle  Protection 

During  July  Japanese  beetles  may 
appear  in  enormous  numbers  and  de¬ 
foliate  grape  vines,  rose  bushes, 
raspberries,  rhubarb  and  many  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  trees.  DDT  is  the  most 
effective  material  to  use  but  may 
not  prevent  defoliation  if  the  beetles 
are  in  large  numbers.  Covering 
plants  with  netting  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection;  this  also  prevents  bird  dam¬ 
age  which  may  be  very  destructive 
on  grapes,  blueberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  Asparagus  beetles,  corn  and 
squash  borers  and  aphis  on  many 
plants  may  cause  .much  damage  in 
July. 

It  has  been  found  recently  that 
soils  deficient  in  minor  elements  such 
as  boron,  magnesium  and  manganese 
are  the  cause  of  excessive  cracking 
of  tomato  fruits  and  celery  stems. 
These  materials  can  be  added  to  the 
spray  mixtures  and  applied  to  the 
foliage  in  the  regular  process  of  ap¬ 
plying  fungicides  and  insecticides 
Two  pounds  each  of  sodium  tetra¬ 
borate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
manganese  sulphate  in  s  100  gallons 
of  water,  applied  in  five  sprayings, 
has  given  very  beneficial  results.  In 
the  home  garden  any  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiencies  are  guarded  against  by  the 
use  of  organic  fertilizers  such  as 
bone  meal,  tankage,  fish  meal  or 
manure  and  compost. 

Nearly  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  sweeter  and  have  a  better  flavor 
when  picked  in  the  late  afternoon, 
on  a  bright  sunny  day.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  for  sweet  corn,  summer 
squash  and  berries.  As  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  all  vegetables  should  be  gathered 
shortly  before  using  or  processing. 

D.  F.  Jones 
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Photo — W.  Atlee  Burpee 

Guardians  of  the  Garden 
This  is  the  season  when  the  beauti- 
jully  hued  Delphinium  spikes  grace 
the  garden  background. 


blues  are  lovely  with  the  Madonna  or 
Annunciation  Lily  (L.  Candidum). 
With  the  pale  blue  Chinese  variety, 
the  scarlet  Bergamot  (Monarda 
didyma)  is  striking. 

Delphiniums  are  quite  easily 
raised  from  seed,  though  in  most 
cases  you  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  second  season  for  flowers;  but 
definitely  they  are  worth  waiting  for, 
and  you  can  have  many  more  plants 
for  your  money.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  midsummer  in  an  especially 
prepared  seed  bed.  A  good  planting 
medium  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
peatmoss,  clean,  coarse  sand  and 
good  garden  loam.  Do  not  plant  seeds 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
deep;  and  keep  the  seed  bed  shaded 
and  moist — but  not  wet  —  until 
germination  takes  place  (burlap  is 
good  for  this).  When  the  little  plants 
have  formed  their  second  leaves,  ex¬ 
pose  them  gradually  to  stronger 
light  to  avoid  spindly  growth.  Seed¬ 
lings  should  be  transplanted  to  an¬ 
other  prepared  bed  soon  after  the 
second  leaves  have  matured.  In  late 
August  or  early  September,  they  can 
go  into  their  permanent  places  in 
the  border;  though  the  transfer  may 


be  deferred  until  Spring  if  more 
convenient.  Either  way,  they  should 
bloom  the  second  season  from  seed. 

Most  Delphiniums  will  give  a 
second  blooming,  if  the  flower  spikes 
are  cut  away  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  fade.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts  will 
bloom  more  than  twice,  under 
favorable  conditions. 

If  your  Delphinium  leaves  turn 
yellow,  crown  rot  may  be  indicated, 
the  most  serious  of  Delphinium  dis¬ 
eases.  Examine  carefully  the  soil 
around  the  plant  for  tiny,  seed-like 
fungi  —  white,  tan  or  reddish-brown 
in  color.  Both  the  affected  plant  and 
the  surrounding  soil  should  be  re¬ 
moved;  then  pour  a  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  solution  (1-2000  strength) 
over  the  remaining  soil.  This  dis¬ 
ease  will  persist  from  year  to  year 
unless  eradicated.  Corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  as  you  may  know,  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  should  be  handled 
carefully.  If  gray  patches  appear  on 
the  foliage  of  your  plants,  they  are 
doubless  caused  by  mildew.  Dust 
plants  with  dusting  sulphur  or  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  keep  the 
disease  in  check.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


The  Dramatic  Delphinium 


Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  delphinium 
in  recent  years  and  whether  you 
plant  new  or  old  varieties,  no  garden 
is  complete  without  these  aristocrats 
of  the  plant  kingdom.  Their  tall, 
graceful  spikes,  especially  when 
massed  for  color,  lend  more  drama 
to  a  border  than  almost  any  other 
plant  that  could  be  named. 

Strong  plants  from  a  reliable 
nursery,  set  out  in  the  Spring  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  will  produce  some 
flowers  at  least  the  first  season.  When 
setting  the  plants,  allow  at  least  20 
inches  of  space  for  each  one  and  be 
sure  to  have  the  hole  good  and  deep 
for  the  crowns  must  be  set  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  A  generous 
amount  of  thoroughly  decayed  cow 
manure  should  be  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  when  setting  the  plants.  ' 


desirable.  This  attains  a  height  of 
about  two  feet. 

And  right  here,  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  the  Chinese  varieties,  for 
they  ate  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
garden  subjects.  These  will  flower 
the  first  year  from  seed  and  come  up 
year  after  year.  The  foliage  is  fern¬ 
like  and  attractive,  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  loose,  graceful  sprays 
all  Summer. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these 
Chinese  sorts  is  the  gorgeous  Wrex¬ 
ham  or  hollyhock-type  Delphinium. 
These  plants  produce  tremendous, 
more-or-less  non-branching  spikes 
with  individual  flowers  nearly  three 
inches  across  in  some  cases;  and  the 
plants  may  reach  a  height  of  eight 
feet  or  even  more.  The  color  range  is 
broad  —  from  white  through  light 
blue  to  deep  indigo,  with  many  inter¬ 
mediary  pastel  tones  —  lavender, 
pink  and  mauve  blendings. 

Another  consideration  in  growing 
Delphiniums  is  what  to  combine  with 
them  that  has  the  same  formal  habit 
of  growth.  The  pale  and  medium 


Delphiniums  grow  most  success¬ 
fully  in  mellow,  well-drained  soil 
and  in  full  sun,  if  possible.  If  your 
soil  has  a  tendency  to  heaviness  or 
is  clayey,  add  some  sand  to  it,  also 
place  a  bed  of  gravel  or  sand  at  the 
bottom  of  each  hole  when  setting 
out  plants.  If  the  soil  is  the  least  bit 
acid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  it  a  thorough  application  of 
ground  limestone.  Tamp  the  earth 
firmly  after  planting.  When  the 
plants  are  about  four  inches  tall,  a 
light  application  of  a  complete  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  dug  in  well  around 
the  plants  will  be  beneficial.  Do  not 
allow  it  to  touch  the  crowns,  how¬ 
ever.  Incidentally,  a  good  way  to 
feed  established  clumps  is  to  make 
three  or  four  holes  with  a  crowbar 
around  each  plant  and  fill  with  food. 
After  the  first  blooming,  another 
feeding  is  in  order.  When  watering, 
try  to  avoid  getting  water  on  the 
foliage,  as  this  might  induce  mildew 
— an  ill  which  the  Delphinium  is 
heir  to. 

Some  of  the  gorgeous  new  hybrid 
varieties  will  attain  a  height  of  5-7 
feet,  and  none  will  be  under  three 
feet  in  height.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  setting  out  the  plants, 
placing  them  where  you  want  to 
emphasize  the  perpendicular.  The 
taller  growing  kinds  should,  of 
course,  go  in  the  back  of  the  border; 
while  those  which  attain  a  lesser 
height,  such  as  the  Chinese  sorts,  fit 
well  into  the  middle  of  the  border. 
Be  sure  to  use  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  white  varieties  along  with  the 
colors.  Among  the  giant  Pacific  Hy¬ 
brids,  consider  the  Galahad  series 
with  heavy  trusses  of  glistening 
white  blooms;  among  the  lower 
growing  sorts,  the  Chinese  white  is 
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'C  WITH  A  SAFE  WATER  SUPPLY 


Now  you  can  enjoy  better,  safer  living 
with  the  assurance  of  pure  drinking  water 
free  of  typhoid,  dysentery  and  other  water¬ 
borne  diseases.  The  W&T  Chlorinet  for 
sterilizing  water  easily  and  economically  is 
available  for  home  water  supplies. 

Even  after  all  the  health  department  re¬ 
quirements  for  location  and  construction  of  a 
private  water  source  have  been  met  —  always 
the  first  step  in  securing  safe  water  —  there 
is  no  assurance  that  contamination  cannot 
strike  at  any  time  from  nearby  sources,  or, 
often,  from  miles  away. 

Only  by  effective  treatment  can  such  con¬ 
tamination  and  its  health  hazards  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  One  sure  method  —  the 


method  used  by  city  supplies  everywhere  — 
is  continuous  chlorination.  Wallace  &  Tiernan, 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  chlorination,  now  offer 
this  protection  for  farms  and  rural  homes  — 
at  a  cost  of  only  pennies  per  day  —  with  the 
New  W&T  CHLORINET.  The  Chlorinet  op¬ 
erates  dependably  and  continuously  with 
your  electric  pump. 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 

Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 


So  enjoy  better  living  . 
assurance  of  safe  drinking 
the  attached  coupon 
for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  W&T 
CHLORINET  —  the 
modern  insurance 
against  water-borne 
disease. 


W&T  CHLORINET 


.  with  the 
water.  Mail 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


DEALERS  WANT  EJ>: 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  dealers 
interested  in  handling  the  sale,  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  of  the  W&T 
CHLORINET.  /  post  office 


l 

WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  •  CHLORINET  DIVISION  •  BELLEVILLE  9,  N.  J.  • 


Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  “Chlorinet” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


... _ STATE  .... 


SC-1 


Pleas©_send_information  on  dealerships.  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ I 
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Clearing  brush  used  to  be  a  major  problem.  But  now  it  can  be  done  by  spraying  in  off-hours — 
j  spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter. 

KILL  BRUSH  AND  BRAMBLES  NOW 

AND  IN  ANY  SEASON 

WITH  WEEDONE’  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


USE  ALL  OF  THE  FARM 

With  Weed  one  Brush  Killer  32,  it’s 
no  trouble  at  all  to  clean  woody 
plants  and  bramble  patches  out  of 
pastures,  to  clean  fields  right  out  to 
the  fence  rows  and  to  kill  growth  in 
roadsides  and  bottom  land  that 
would  rob  nearby  crops  of  moisture 
and  plant  food.  Irrigation  ditches 
too  can  be  freed  of  choking  weeds. 


THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE  IT 


rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Also  thistles,  knap¬ 
weed  and  other  perennial  weeds. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-0 

AND  2,4,5-T  WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLERS 

American  Chemical  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  these  revolutionary  new  selective 
chemicals.  We  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  the  low- volatile  butoxy  eth¬ 
anol  ester — the  patented  ester — 
the  first  to  offer  a  combination  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  and  the  first  to 
offer  a  full  line  of  thoroughly  tested 
and  proved  2,4-D  products  for 
every  weed-killing  need.  Do  not 
accept  unproved  substitutes  for 
Weedone  Products. 


Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  combination  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.  It  contains  the  butoxy 
ethanol  ester — the  low-volatile  ester 
that  can  be  used  near  susceptible 
plants  because  it  minimizes  danger 
of  vapor  injury. 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills 
more  than  100  woody  plants — poi¬ 
son  ivy,  poison  oak,  wild  black¬ 
berry,  wild  raspberry,  certain  species 
of  oaks  and  pines,  mesquite,  wild 


The  Super-Powered  Killer  for  Weeds  in  Crops 

WEEDONE  LV-4  .  .  .  More  for  your  money  .  .  .  More  kill  to  the  ounce 

Weedone  LV-4  contains  the  powerful  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D, 
the  most  important  development  since  the  introduction  of  2,4-D  itself. 

In  Class  by  Itself 

Weedone  LV-4  is  extremely  effective  in  controlling  weeds  in  wheat 
and  barley,  such  as  thistles  and  wild  buckwheat.  It  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  in  corn. 

Power  and  Low  Volatility 

Weedone  LV-4  gives  you  more  kill  for  your  money — 4  lbs.  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  gallon.  A  little  goes  a  long,  long  way. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  information  or  write  to  us  direct.  Free  bulletins. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CU  .  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  AMBLER,  PA. 


LIME*  SEED.  FERTIUZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plon  soves  reol 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  N0-CI09  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreoding— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 
1$,000  working  in  38  stotes. 

m 
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SmOESBORO  1.  NEW  JERSEY 


IersetTB 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Kmpties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


July  5,  1952 


Irrigation  Boosts  Potato 
Yields 

Average  increases  in  potato  yields 
of  from  38  to  94  bushels  an  acre 
due  to  irrigation  have  been  obtained 
in  New  York  State  tests  over  the 
last  three  years.  These  are  averages 
of  plots  in  five  counties  in  1949,  four 
in  1950,  and  six  in  1951,  and  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  maximum 
possible  gain  in  a  particular  county. 
In  one  county,  for  example,  the  in¬ 
crease  was  145  bushels  an  acre,  or 
70  per  cent  more  than  for  non- 
irrigated  potatoes.  Average  yields, 
however,  ranged  from  392  to  510 
bushels  an  acre,  compared  with  354 
and  416  for  non-irrigated  plots. 

As  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Pratt  of 
Cornell’s  vegetable  crops  depart¬ 
ment  puts  it,  “irrigation  is  a  form 
of  yield  and  quality  insurance  that 
can  be  obtained  for  a  crop  no  other 
way.  It  should  be  considered  a  long¬ 
time  investment.  An  adequate  water 
supply  must  be  readily  available  or 
included  in  the  plans  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  system.  The  water  supply 
from  a  farm  pond,  however,  may  be 
partly  charged  to  other  items  such 
as  fire  protection,  water  for  livestock 
and  recreation.  A  grower  making  the 
investment  has  to  be  prepared  to  get 
his  money  back  slowly,  because  he 
can  not  depend  on  the  weather.  The 
equipment  may  pay  for  itself  the 
first  season,  or  it  may  not  even  be 
used  the  first  year.” 

The  research  was  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  was  aided  by  4-H  agents 
and  agriculture  teachers.  Tests  were 
made  in  the  following  counties: 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chenango, 
Cortland,  Genesee,  Jefferson,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Orange,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Washington  and  Wayne. 


Blueberry  Maggot  Control 

I  have  at  hand  instructions  for 
controlling  the  blueberry  maggot  as 
follows:  50  per  cent  DDT  wettable 
powder  —  one  ounce  in  three  gallons 
of  water,  applied  on  or  about  July  1. 
The  berries  are  starting  to  ripen  here 
at  that  time  and  I  am  wondering  if 
there  would  be  danger  of  being 
poisoned  from  applying  the  DDT  at 
that  time. 

I  enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
more  than  any  other  magazine  I 
read-  R.  j.  j. 

Rotenone  is  recommended  for  con¬ 
trolling  blueberry  maggots.  The 
plants  are  dusted  with  two  per  cent 
mixed  rotenone  at  the  rate  of  25 
pounds  to  the  acre,  or  sprayed  with 
five  pounds  of  four  per  cent  rotenone 
powder,  plus  half  a  pound  of  a  neu¬ 
tral  wetting  agent  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  The  New  Jersey  Station, 
which  has  done  some  experimental 
work  on  this  subject,  recommends 
that  the  first  spray  be  applied  about 
June  20,  the  second  10  days  later,  and 
the  third  10  days  after  the  second. 
For  exact  timing,  you  should  consult 
your  own  experiment  station  at 
Wooster.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spray, 
of  course,  unless  you  know  that  the 
maggot  is  present  in  your  planting. 

DDT  is  not  advisable  on  ripening 
berries.  g  l  s 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . .  5. 00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


SllKKAXT 


■JlNO  PlEASt.LORD,  COULD  YOU  DO  SOMETHIN  G  ABOUT 
THE  WEEDS  IN  THE  GARDEN  BETWEEN  N0WAND  MORN?" 


BOG  SPAVIN? 


“I  CLEAR  IT  . 

UP  FAST!” 

soys  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 

•  "As  soon  os  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,"  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  ail  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mast. 

ABSORBINE 


WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 

CRIPPLE? 


WHY  —  when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control  Serv- 
I  ice  GUARANTEES  you 
prompt,  lasting  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
troubles? 

Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want  —  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools  — 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  and 
insurance  companiesuse  Sykes  Control. 

Nation-wide  service  In  over  300  cities. 

FREE  folder  R-l  “How  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  immediately”.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 


SUITE 

557 


SYKES 

HERNIA  CONTROL! 

SERVICE 


LITTLE 

BLDG. 


80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Also  —  II  W.  42nd  street  Suite  1863,  New  York 


i 


WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  NEW 

LEACH 

BARN  CLEANER 

AND 

SILO  UNLOADER 

(FOR  CORN  OR  CRASS  SILAGE) 


I 


LEACH  COMPANY 

412  MAIN  ST.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


I 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000  1000 

poaUaa  poatisa  pontes*  K.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 


$3.35  $4.50 


1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

1.40 

3.90 

6.40 

1.40 

4.50 

7.25 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

1.25 

3.25 

4.50 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

,  10.000  or 

more. 

$3.50 

2.75 

5.00 

6.00 

3.50 

3.00 

5.00 


TOMATO  . $1.30 

CABBAGE  . 

CAULIFLOWER  .  1.40 

PEPPER  . 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT. 

BROCCOLI  .  1.25 

SWEET  POTATO  .  1.40 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10 
per  1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Mots. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L IEDDEN  i  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


Vegetable  Plants 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1st) . 

$3.35 

$4.50 

Cabbage  . 

1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

Cauliflower  . 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

Pepper  . 

1.40 

4.50 

7.25 

Egg  Plant  (June  1st) . 

1.50 

4.50 

7.50 

Sweet  Potato  . 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

Broccoli  and  Brussel  Spts ,  . 

.  .  .45 

1.25 

3.25 

4.50 

Catalog  on 

Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY  Location  Barnsboro 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

5  Geraniums,  5  Begonias.  5  House  Plants,  or  2 
African  Violets.  $1.00  each  collection  or  all  4  for 
$3.75.  ESTHER  LATTING,  WARNER,  N.  H. 
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ACRES 


Tl" 

You  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
a  shortage  of  teachers,  so  here  is 
where  I  shed  some  light  on  that 
problem. 

The  present  qualifications  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  have  been  raised 
to  a  point  where  only  a  college 
graduate  can  qualify.  It  costs  a 
minimum  of  $800  a  year  to  attend 
college  and  it  takes  four  years  to 
get  a  degree.  How  many  young 
people  have  that  much  money  to 
spend,  getting  a  teacher’s  certificate? 
Out  this  way,  in  fact  in  numerous 
States,  the  normal  schools  have  al¬ 
most  vanished.  Many  of  them  began 
by  calling  themselves  teachers’ 
colleges,  then  dropped  the  name 
“teachers’  ”  and  became  out  and  out 
colleges  with  teacher  training  having 
only  a  very  minor  part.  No  high 
school  is  allowed  to  hire  a  teacher 
who  does  not  have  a  college  degree 
because,  if  it  does,  it  is  at  once  put 
on  the  black  list. 

That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  a 
teacher  shortage  and,  because  there 
is  a  teacher  shortage,  the  teachers 
have  been  able  to  demand  salaries 
which  go  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
district  to  pay.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  young  person  who  has  been 
graduated  from  a  high  school  ought 
to  be  fully  eligible  to  teach  in  a  rural 
or  grade  school  but,  in  the  main,  no 
one  will  grant  such  people  a  teach¬ 
er’s  certificate.  I  once  taught  our 
own  rural  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  58  and  all  eight  grades 
for  $40  a  month.  Today,  we  have  to 
transport  the  seventh  and  eight 
grades  to  a  city  school,  the  average 
classroom  attendance  is  about  15, 

and  we  are  paying  the  teacher  $300 
a  month.  Yet  there  isn’t  a  farmer  in 
our  district  who  is  making  that  much 
money.  Across  the  road  is  a  100-acre 
farm  with  no  house  and  only  a  small 
barn  and  the  school  tax  last  year  for 
that  farm  was  $240.  My  own  school 
tax  is  more  than  three-fourths  of 
my  total  tax.  You  can  understand, 
therefore,  why  there  is  a  teacher 

shortage.  Now  let’s  ramble  down  the 
trail  a  bit. 

While  the  boys  lived  at  home,  we 
cleaned  the  little  pond  in  the  pasture 
each  Fall  but,  after  they  left,  I 

stopped  that  and  now  it  is  almost 
full  of  silt.  During  one  Summer,  some 
muskrats  made  their  home  in  the 

pond  and  burrowed  the  side  of  the 
ravine  full  of  holes.  The  next  year, 
two  very  large  ’blue  racer  snakes 
found  those  holes  much  to  their  lik¬ 
ing  and  they  have  been  there  ever 
since.  Calvin  battled  with  them  one 
Spring  for  half  an  hour  but  they 
popped  into  those  holes  and  would 
only  stick  their  heads  up  a  little 


way.  Ever  since  then,  the  frog  chorus 
which  I  used  to  enjoy  is  no  longer 
heard. 

This  year  we  seem  to  have  more  of 
our  share  of  snakes.  An  end  post  in 
the  vineyard  had  heaved  until  it  was 
almost  out.  Calvin  pulled  it  up  and 
out  came  a  big  snake;  he  grabbed  the 
shovel  and  that  was  the  end  of  that 
one.  A  week  later,  Calvin  was  haul¬ 
ing  up  a  trailer  load  of  poles  I  had 
chopped  back  along  the  ravine  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  apple  orchard,  a 
snake  over  six  feet  long  raised  its 
head  about  a  foot  and  watched  him 
go  by.  Then,  a  few  days  later,  the 
Missus  went  down  to  the  garden  to 
see  how  the  asparagus  was  coming. 
There  lay  an  immense  snake,  coiled 
up  in  the  grass:  that  was  the  end  of 
asparagus  for  that  day. 

Planting  time  is  always  hard  work. 
You  set  out  a  couple  dozen  tomato 
plants  in  the  garden  and  it  seems 
almost  like  fun.  If  you  keep  that  up 
all  day,  day  after  day,  you  get  plenty 
tired.  But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  next  step  is  to  carry  a  pail  of 
fertilizer  and  put  a  handful  around 
each  plant;  then  the  plants  have  to 
be  dusted  at  least  twice.  The  tractor 
and  cultivator  keep  the  middles  clean 
but  the  rows  have  to  be  hoed  over 
and  over  again.  Just  the  same,  things 
are  well  off  to  a  good  start. 

Speaking  of  growing,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  fast  saplings  will  grow.  Each 
year,  in  early  Spring,  I  clean  along 
part  of  the  ravine  and  the  side  hill 
and  thus  get  some  good  firewood.  It 
takes  three  years  to  clean  along  the 
entire  ravine  so,  by  the  fourth  year, 
I  go  back  to  where  I  started  and  get 
another  big  crop.  That  may  seem 
very  old-fashioned  to  some,  but  it 
is  far  better  than  sitting  around  and 
running  up  a  coal  bill.  Calvin  has 
hauled  up  the  wood  and  I  got  busy 
with  my  bucksaw.  Now  the  wood¬ 
shed  is  almost  full,  with  my  big 
kindling  bin  full  to  the  roof. 

It  is  time  now  to  grab  the  big  iron 
hoe  and  get  busy  in  the  grapes. 
Calvin  keeps  the  middles  clean  but  it 
is  my  job  to  hoe  under  the  rows.  He 
has  spread  so  much  manure  and  lime 
in  the  vineyard  that  the  weeds  grow 
overnight. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  this 
county  recently  celebrated  the  blos¬ 
som  festival;  23  cities  and  villages 
selecting  queens,  with  a  final  when* 
the  blossom  queen  was  selected. 
There  was  a  huge  parade  with  many 
bands  and  floats.  These  things  all 
help  to  bring  a  community  together. 

But  the  trail  is  long  and  the 
traveler  grows  weary,  so  good  luck 
until  we  meet  again. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


A  Valley  Is  Reclaimed 


(Continued  from  Page  442) 
What  they  did  about  it  is  what 
every  region  needing  it  can  do. 
First,  they  organized  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Valley  Association,  a  non-profit, 
non-governmental  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  rehabilitating  the  valley. 
Hoff,  giving  up  his  job  as  head  of 
DuPont’s  electroplating  chemicals  di¬ 
vision,  was  elected  full-time  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president.  Annual  dues 
were  set  at  two  dollars,  or  as  much 
as  a  member  might  want  to  contri¬ 
bute.  From  that  nucleus,  the  BVA 
has  grown  to  1,100  members  and  a 
$36,000  annual  budget. 

Results  of  Self-Education  and 
Community  Action 

Their  method  of  attack  on  the 
problem  was  simple  and  enormously 
effective.  Hoff,  with  forester  Howard 
Mendenhall  and  agronomist  Robert 
Struble,  brought  the  BVA’s  message 
to  the  200,000  residents  of  the  valley. 
To  anyone  who  would  listen,  they 
showed  their  pictures  and  gave  lec¬ 
tures  day  and  night,  at  business¬ 
men’s  meetings,  farm  and  garden 


clubs,  school  classes,  women’s  clubs, 
scout  troops,  chambers  of  commerce. 
Once  interest  was  aroused,  they 
helped  each  group  to  organize  and  do 
the  job  it  was  best  suited  for.  With 
technical  help  and  advice  from  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  agencies  —  but 
never  more  than  advice  or  tech¬ 
nical  help,  for,  in  th  e  traditional 
American  pioneer  spirit,  this  was  a 
project  of  the  people  of  the  valley 
alone  —  each  organization  got  to 
work. 

Pollution  was  one  of  the  biggest 
problems.  Public  indignation  helped 
out  with  that.  New  and  improved 
treatment  plants  sprang  up  in  towns 
that  had  formerly  poured  their  hu¬ 
man  wastes  indifferently  into  the 
Brandywine.  Industrial  .  users  co¬ 
operated  willingly  in  some  cases;  in 
others,  a  gentle'  hint  regarding 
Pennsylvania’s  new  pure  stream 
laws  was  necessary  before  the  plants 
would  install  equipment  to  purify 
their  wastes. 

The  valley’s  2,500  farms  were  next 
on  the  list.  Here  Hoff’s  camera  again 
proved  the  clincher.  He  took  his 
slides  even  into  farmers’  living 


When  mastitis  strikes, 
infuse  a  tube  of  AUREO- 
MYCIN  Crystalline  Oint¬ 
ment  Lederle  into  the 
infected  quarter.  It's  fast¬ 
acting,  long-acting 
highly  effective! 


VETERINARY 

UREOMYCI 

Crystalline 

OINTMENT 

or  Udder  Infusiot 
[ooh  Gm.  contains  60  mu 


Aureomycin  HCI.  " 
426  mg.  per  tube. 

See  package  circular  for 
indications  and  directions. 
Animat  Industry  Section 


Before  mastitis 
strikes,  treat  cuts  and 
wounds  of  teats  or  udder 
and  udder  injuries  with 
this  same  antibiotic,  by 
local  application  and 
infusion,  to  guard 
against  mastitis.  J 


[jiCjanamld  Company.  Now  Ti 


with  this  double-duty  antibiotic 


the  drug  of  choice  for  Mastitis 


sit  LABORATORIES  DIVIS 


Cut  down  milk  losses!  Keep  profits  up!  Treat  promptly  when 
mastitis  or  udder  injuries  show  up!  Let  this  two-way  treatment 
with  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  give  you  the 
same  double  protection  against  mastitis  that  it  is  providing  for 
thousands  of  other  dairymen! 

Aureomycin  is  a  more  broadly  effective  antibiotic  than  peni¬ 
cillin.  Incorporated  in  a  special  ointment  base,  it  remains  active 
in  the  udder  for  more  than  48  hours  following  a  single  infusion. 
Aureomycin  Ointment  for  Udder  Infusion  is  a  relatively  non¬ 
irritating,  bland  and  protective  ointment.  It  is  available  in  a  con¬ 
venient,  easy-to-use,  infusion-tip  tube. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion, 
the  injectable  form  of  SULMET*  Sodium  Sulfamethazine** 
should  be  used.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with 
SULMET  Sulfamethazine  OBLETS.* 

Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  Veterinary  may 
be  used  in  the  treatment  of  acute  septicemia  as  a  highly  effective 
agent  against  a  broad  range  of  bacteria. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  aureomycin,  as  well  as 
best  management  practices  and  disease-control  procedures  for 
avoidance  of  reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  **To  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Gfanamid  company 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new  Lederle 
folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

Name - 1 - - 

T  own _ _ County . , -State _ . 

My  Dealer’s  Name  Is_ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ Town _ — - - 


CUT  THIS 
COUPON 
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Use  DU  PONT  PARZATE ' 

FUNGICIDE 

PREVENTS  BOTH  EARLY  AND  LATE  BLIGHT.  "Parzate”  protects  your 
potato  crop  the  whole  season  long. 

PROTECTS  WITHOUT  BURNING  PLANTS.  "Parzate”  is  tough  on  disease 
but  easy  on  the  plants,  so  you  get  the  full  vigor  of  normal  growth. 

BETTER  YIELD  AND  QUALITY.  Vigorous  growth  with  "Parzate”  makes 
high  yields.  More  tubers  reach  full  size  for  top  grade. 

DOES  A  FULL-SEASON  JOB.  Just  one  chemical  to  use  for  blight.  Use 
"Parzate”  in  dust  mixtures  or  mixed  with  water  for  spray.  For  most 
effective  coverage  add  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker  to  spray  mixtures. 


“PARZATE”  STOPS  DISEASE  ON  MANY  CROPS: 


Tomatoes — early  and  late  blight,  leaf  spots, 
anthracnose,  stemphylium. 

Cucumbers,  melons  and  squash — downy  mildew, 
anthracnose,  leaf  spots. 

Celery — early  and  late  blight. 

Cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower — downy  mildew. 
Peppers — leaf  spots,  blight. 


Onions — downy  mildew, 
purple  blotch,  blast. 
Spinach — blue  mold,  white 
rust. 

Beans — rust,  anthrac¬ 
nose. 

Gladioli — curvularia. 


|«pgj|gg 


«”«rss£>»“r  • . 


Use 

"PARZATE" 
Liquid 
or  Dry! 


i* 


aWzate 

uesuio^. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  NOW  for  " Parzate ”  and  other  proved 
Du  Pont  pest-control  products.  Ask  him  for  free  book¬ 
lets  or  write  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Depart¬ 
ment,  Wilmington  98,  Del.,  or  R.  D.  #2  Sodus,  N.  Y, 


/nCDCD9v7®CJ,£3GJt7Y/ 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  II  VINO  ...  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE:  Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FERMATE,* 
ZERLATE,*  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs  .  .  .  Insecticides:  DEENATE* 
DDT,  MARLATE*  Methoxychlor,  LEXONE*  Benzene  rtexachloride,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  EPN  300  Insecticide,  Cal¬ 
cium  Arsenate,  Lead  Arsenate  . . .  Weed  and  Brush  Killers:  AMMATE,*  2,4-D,  TCA  and  2,4,5-T  . . .  Also:  Du  Pont  Cotton 
Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  and  many  others.  *  reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 


On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of 
the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


July  5,  1952 


rooms,  and  the  shots  of  deep  gullies 
and  pitiful  washed  fields,  coupled 
with  statistics  that  showed  that  on 
just  one  day  in  1947  nearly  14,000 
tons  of  topsoil  eroded  into  the 
Brandywine,  woke  up  every  farmer. 

Crop  Yields  Are  Up,  Wildlife  Is 
Back 

Strip-cropping,  contour  plowing 
and  other  modern  methods  now  hold 
back  this  precious  soil.  The  Chester 
County  Soil  Conservation  District, 
organized  in  March,  1948,  has  al¬ 
ready  filed  900  complete  farm  plans. 
Last  year  alone  over  5,000  acres  of 
eroded  marginal  fields  were  con¬ 
verted  to  soil-conserving  pasture 
grasses.  Multiflora  rose  fences  and 
wildlife  food  strips  now  dot  the 
countryside,  encouraging  birds,  game 
and  pest-destroying  wildlife.  Over  a 
million  trees  have  been  planted  on 
thousands  of  hillside  acres  by 
Valley  farmers,  aided  by  youth 
groups.  Farm  ponds  were  established 
on  some  70  farms,  providing  fish  to 
eat  and  fire  protection. 

The  BVA  for  four  years  has  helped 
sponsor  a  three  weeks  workshop  at 
two  colleges  to  train  teachers  in 
“how-to-do-it,”  practical  conserva¬ 
tion  of  local  natural  resources.  It  also 
has  an  annual  contest  for  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  inspiring  them 
to  introduce  conservation  practices 
on  their  families’  farms,  and  award¬ 
ing  the  winners  trips  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  experiment 
station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

To  draw  attention  to  its  aims,  the 
BVA  performed  a  “Two-Day  Mira¬ 
cle”  for  thousands  of  interested  on¬ 
lookers  on  one  farm.  A  five-year 
complete  conservation  plan  was  put 


into  operation  in  two  days.  Anyone 
who  might  have  been  skeptical  as  to 
the  value  of  a  good  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  went  away  from  that  demon¬ 
stration  with  his  mind  very  definitely 
changed. 

The  Brandywine  Valley  is  now 
distinctly  nature-conscious.  School 
and  community  forests  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  everywhere.  The  West  White- 
land  School  Forest,  planted  five 
years  ago,  boasts  trees  taller  than 
the  children  who  planted  them.  And, 
like  the  farm  woodlots  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  are  processed  and  marketed  by 
a  cooperative  sawmill  set  up  by 
Forester  Mendenhall,  they  both 
beautify  the  landscape  and  show  a 
tidy  profit  from  what  was  once 
wasteland. 

These  and  other  projects  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Association  are  having 
a  big  effect  on  the  valley.  Of  course, 
the  job  is  by  no  means  done.  Con¬ 
servation  demands  eternal  vigilance. 
But  already  erosion  and  silting  are 
reduced  at  least  one-half.  Pollution 
control  is  virtually  complete.  Sports¬ 
men  report  hunting  and  fishing  are 
improving  remarkably  —  a  6 
pound  bass  was  hooked  last  Summer! 
Crop  yields  are  rising  on  conser¬ 
vations  farms,  and  floods  are  losing 
their  severity.  Before-and-after  pic¬ 
tures  show  its  old-time  beauty  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  valley,  and  the 
smiles  of  its  people  show  the  BVA’s 
effect  on  their  lives,  too. 

For  the  waste  and  carelessness  and 
exploitation  that  have  ruined  so 
many  lovely  places  and  thrown 
away  so  much  of  our  precious  land 
resources  cannot  be  tolerated  any 
longer,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  great 
and  prosperous  nation. 


Lazy  People  Can’t  Run  Schools 


Under  your  column  “What  Farm¬ 
ers  Say,”  I  have  read  letters  from 
people  saying  that  it  was  better  when 
children  walked  to  school  in  the 
country.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it 
all  depends  on  how  far  the  child 
has  to  walk.  Memory,  it  is  said,  is 
the  world’s  worst  liar.  Facts  become 
distorted  with  the  passing  of  time 
and  only  fond  nostalgic  memories  re¬ 
main  of  the  often  not  so  pleasant 
past. 

I  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  grade 
school  in  the  country  and  three 
miles  to  high  school,  from  which  I 
graduated  in  1937.  The  traffic  wasn’t 
too  heavy  then,  but  now  a  child 
walking  to  either  school  would  have 
to  cross  a  state  highway  and  a  very 
busy  one  at  that.  Part  of  the  .road  to 
the  high  school  borders  along  a  state 
vocational  school,  which  is  a  prison 
really,  with  inmates  working  out¬ 
doors  in  the  fields.  My  husband  and 
I  live  on  the  farm  I  lived  on  then, 
and  I’ll  be  very  glad  to  have  my 
children  on  a  school  bus.  The  thought 
of  a  five  year  old  walking  that  dis¬ 
tance  alone  doesn’t  appeal  to  me  at 
all. 

I  can  recall  the  outside  well, 
erratic  stove  and  outhouse.  I  can 
also  recall  that  one  teacher  with 
many  students  and  classes  couldn’t 
give  much  individual  attention.  It 
was  easier  for  the  teacher  to  give 
the  slow  pupil  something  to  keep 
him  occupied  and  quiet,  rather  than 
actually  teach  him  anything.  I  can 
recall  some  very  good  teachers  and 
some  poor  ones.  When  a  country 
school  had  a  poor  teacher,  she  was 
poor  in  everything.  You  didn’t  have 
good  teachers  in  other  classes  to 
make  up.  Fortunately,  there  was  a 
very  good  teacher  the  first  three 
years  I  attended  school.  She  taught 
me  to  read  in  such  a  way  that  I  can 
read  faster  and  comprehend  more 
from  that  reading  than  most  people. 
But  then  we  had  a  poor  teacher  and 
my  deficiency  in  arithmetic  dates 
back  to  her. 

I  do  agree  that  we  have  let  an 
important  power  out  of  our  hands — 
where  it  belongs — when  we  let  our 
school  be  run  by  the  State.  But 
there  are  still  school  meetings  open 
to  all,  and  advertised  ahead  of  time, 
even  for  central  schools.  Now, 
honestly,  how  well  attended  were  the 
country  school  meetings?  My  father 
was  trustee  for  about  12  years,  main¬ 
ly  because  no  one  else  wanted  the 
job.  There  were  just  about  enough 
people  at  the  meetings  to  fill  the 
offices. 

The  children  in  the  larger  schools 
have  so  many  more  things  and  things 


are  so  much  more  interesting.  My 
10  year  old  nephew  makes  me  feel 
actually  ignorant;  he  shows  me  up 
sometimes.  There  is  such  a  broader 
field  and  outlook  for  children. 
There  was  no  library  in  the  country 
school.  Reading  consisted  of  your 
reader.  I  was  very  pleased  when  I 
got  to  high  school  and  there  was  a 
library. 

Sure,  taxes  were  cheap  for  the 
country  school.  But  what  upkeep 
was  there  for  a  well  with  a  hand 
pump,  no  electricity,  an  outhouse 
cleaned  once  a  year,  a  woodshed,  and 
a  teacher  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  a 
year?  If  that  one-room  school  had 
adequate  plumbing,  regular  heat,  and 
the  teacher  had  decent  pay,  the  taxes 
would  average  more  than  they  do 
when  you  pool  those  things.  And  the 
P.  T.  A.  alone  is  worth  centralizing 
for.  The  country  school  teacher  had 
no  contact  with  anyone  except  the 
trustee.  Maybe  an  irate  parent  would 
show  up  to  bawl  the  teacher  out, 
but  that  was  all. 

It’s  not  the  centralization  that  is 
at  fault,  it’s  the  people  themselves. 
They  don’t  go  to  school  meetings  ex¬ 
cept  to  complain  about  taxes.  They 
let  their  voting  power  go  completely 
to  waste  because  they  are  too  lazy 
to  go  to  meetings.  They  want  the 
government  to  pay  for  things.  So  the 
government  pays  and  tells  you  how 
you  should  spend  the  money  —  or 
you  don’t  get  it.  And  where  does 
the  money  the  government  gives  the 
school  come  from?  Out  of  our  own 
pockets,  except  that  it  has  gone  a 
long  way  and  many  hands  have 
been  at  it  along  the  way. 

New  York  mrs.  t.  s. 


Bigger  and  Quicker  Profits 
on  Tomato  Crop 

The  Rural  New  -  Yorker  sure 
does  pay. 

Here  is  an  example.  I  saw  an 
article  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
about  a  hormone  spray  for  tomatoes 
for  earlier  and  larger  fruit.  Here 
are  the  results  we  had. 

In  1950,  unsprayed,  I  had  my  first 
ripe  tomato  on  July  22  and  sold 
$6.50  worth  of  fruit  in  the  first  seven 
days. 

In  1951,  sprayed  as  per  item  in 
The  Rural,  I  had  my  first  ripe 
tomatoes  July  11  and  sold  $50  worth 
the  first  seven  days,  a  clear  gain  of 
$45  —  enough  to  pay  for  The  Rural 
a  life-time  and  more.  I’ve  taken  The 
Rural  for  40  years  and  read  it  when 
my  parents  took  it  before  that.  More 
power  to  you.  d.  r.  h. 
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SHUUPtvXk  Portable  Irrigation  eliminates  the 
expensive  labor  and  special  equipment  costs  of  ditches  and  fur¬ 
rows,  and  does  a  better  job.  Water  waste  is  stopped.  The  farmer 
has  exact  control  of  root  zone  moisture.  RESULT-MORE  PROFITS 


Countryman’s  Journal 

What  this  country  needs,  especially 
in  an  election  year,  is  more  resting 
benches  on  the  south  sides  of  barns 
and  woodsheds.  I  don’t  know  the 
exact  date  when  our  nation  began 
to  change,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that 
a  few  centuries  hence,  historians  will 
point  to  the  era  between  1900  and 
1910  as  one  of  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  horse  and  buggy  era  began 
wending  its  way  over  the  hills; 
buffalo  robes,  fringed-topped  sur¬ 
reys  and  pungs  began  to  disappear. 
Ox  yokes,  soapstones  and  iron  kettles 
began  their  careers  as  antiques.  The 
ladies  ceased  baking  bread  and  men 
folks  no  longer  insisted  on  three  or 
four  kinds  of  cakes  for  supper.  And, 


What  This  Country  Needs 
Every  farm  needs  a  resting  bench  for 
a  nap  after  dinner,  especially  during 
this  election  year. 

as  life  began  its  speeding  up  pro¬ 
cess  with  horseless  carriages,  rural 
telephones,  electric  lights  and  crys¬ 
tal  radio  sets,  the  old  resting  benches 
followed  other  things  to  oblivion. 

Grandfather  always  claimed  that 
a  man  should  have  enough  respect 
for  his  stomach  to  let  it  work  un¬ 
hampered  for  a  spell  after  dinner. 
Dinner,  of  course,  is  the  midday 
meal;  still  is,  so  far  as  the  country¬ 
man  is  concerned.  With  a  day’s  work 
ahead  of  him,  a  man  isn’t  psycho¬ 
logically  prepared  to  rest  very  long 
after  breakfast.  But  now  that  the 
sun  is  well  up  in  the  sky,  a 
man  is  better  off  if  he  takes  half  an 
hour  after  the  day’s  major  foddering, 
and  rests  himself  for  a  spell. 

Time  was  when  a  man  could  make 


a  start  for  himself  in  this  new  nation 
with  an  axe,  rifle  and  hoe.  It  made 
life  easier  when  sawmills  turned  out 
planks  and  boards,  but  in  the  earli¬ 
est  days,  a  good  man  with  an  axe 
could  hew  down  a  tree  bole  with  a 
broadaxe  to  make  plank  floors,  lum¬ 
ber  for  tables  and  benches. 

Occasionally,  in  my  travels  in  the 
Northeast,  I  see  an  old  resting  bench. 
They  are  usually  weather-grayed  — 
almost  a  silver-pewter  hue  from  the 
action  of  sun  and  rain,  heat  and 
cold.  Like  all  truly  functional  pieces 
of  furniture  built  by  ancient  crafts¬ 
men,  they  have  good  and  satisfying 
lines,  a  certain  recognizable  dignity. 
Just  a  plain  plank  seat  and  four 
sturdy  legs,  but  the  old  resting 
benches  performed  their  role  well. 

Two  centuries  ago  single-room  log 
cabins  were  erected  in  forest  clear¬ 
ings.  After  the  new  home  was  built, 
chinked  with  clay,  and  beds,  table, 
stools,  cradle  and  spinning  wheel 
were  made,  probably  men  and  boys 
hewed  down  a  beech,  oak  or  maple 
plank  and  burned  out  holes  for  the 
legs.  The  resting  bench  by  cabin 
doors  was  likely  also  the  bench 
where  wives  and  mothers  washed 
the  family’s  homespun  clothes. 

Perhaps  there  was  another  bench 
by  the  low,  log-cabin  barn  which 
housed  a  cow  and  perchance  a  pair 
of  oxen.  On  that  bench,  men  and 
boys  with  dreams  in  their  hearts  of 
a  new  farm,  sat  and  whittled  teeth 
for  home-made  rakes,  mended  home- 
tanned  leather  harnesses  and  breech¬ 
es,  sorted  over  beans  and  corn  seed 
in  the  Spring. 

The  resting  bench  is  only  a 
humble,  plebeian  piece  of  furniture.  I 
have  turned  one  more  year  than  a 
half  century  this  Spring.  As  a  boy 
on  a  New  Hampshire  farm,  I  saw 
the  first  automobile  that  came  to  my 
home  town;  I  saw  telephone  poles 
set  along  our  valley  road;  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  thrill  when  our  electric 
lights  were  installed.  I  watched, 
along  1910-15,  one  era  draw  to  a 
close  and  another  begin. 

Now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
another  great  period  in  history.  For 
make  no  mistake,  in  the  next  25 
years,  atomic  power  is  going  to 
change  human  life.  But  the  great 
fundamentals  in  the  verities  that 
guide  and  mold  the  human  heart 
will  never  change.  Honesty,  integrity 
and  a  belief  in  the  Great  Power  are 
basic  to  human  happiness.  But  there 
are  some  of  us  who  watch  the 
changes  and  philosophize  about 
them,  who  hope  that  man  can 
master  his  speeded-up  environment. 
We  thiqk  that  a  resting  bench  in 
the  sun  for  a  snooze  after  dinner  is 
one  way  to  get  ourselves  in  shape  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  era 
It  might  help,  also,  to  clear  our 
minds  of  all  the  electioneering  talk 
that’s  bound  to  fuzz  our  minds  this 
year.  H.  S.  Pearson 


To  Control  Water  Seepage 

I  would  like  some  advice  about  an 
artesian  well. 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  piece 
of  land  and,  since  there  is  no  water 
supply,  we  have  had  to  have  a  well 
drilled.  The  well  was  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  37  feet  and  the  flow  of 
water  is  approximately  30  gallons  a 
minute.  The  well  was  drilled  about 
two  months  ago  and  has  been  over¬ 
flowing  ever  since. 

My  problem  is  this.  The  well 
would  be  five  and  a  half  feet  be¬ 
hind  the  foundation  at  the  rear  of 
the  house.  How  can  we  control  the 
flow  of  this  water  so  that  the  water 
does  not  get  into  the  cellar?  Also, 
due  to  the  overflow,  water  is  stand¬ 
ing  around  the  casing.  We  want  to 
know  how  to  control  the  flow  of  this 
water  and  how  to  eliminate  the 
water  around  the  casing  so  that  the 
cellar  does  not  become  flooded  with 
water  when  we  start  digging.  For 
your  information,  the  flow  of  the 
surface  water  is  away  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  site  of  the  house.  c.  e.  w. 

The  reason  your  well  casing  is 
°^erfl°wing  is  probably  that  the 
water  is  under  an  impervious  ma- 
"erial  such  as  rock  and  the  under¬ 
ground  source  of  the  water  is  at  a 
nigher  level  than  your  casing.  Thus, 
when  your  casing  pierced  the  rock, 

created  opening  through  which 
fle  water  is  seeking  its  higher  level, 
■•■his  action  is  the  same  as  a  spring. 


If  the  top  of  the  casing  has  a 
coupling,  it  could  be  capped  off. 
However,  if  the  casing  is  not  sealed 
tight  enough  in  the  rock  under¬ 
ground,  and  the  water  pressure  is 
great  enough,  leaking  could  continue 
around  the  outside  of  the  casing.  A 
concrete  spring  house  could  be  con¬ 
structed  and  the  overflow  drained  off 
away  from  the  house.  The  spring 
catch  basin  could  then  be  used  as 
a  pumping  source. 

It  is  also  possible  that  this  con¬ 
dition  of  overflow  may  not  continue 
during  the  dry  season  of  the  Summer. 
In  such  case,  the  spring  catch  basin 
idea  would  be  worthless.  This 'sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  wet  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  ground  water  and  shallow 
wells  are  affected  by  seasonal 
changes. 

A  wet  condition  as  your  situation 
indicates  might  be  very  serious  for 
the  basement  of  a  house.  If  your 
basement  excavation  should  pierce 
the  impervious  strata  of  rock  or  clay, 
it  might  release  hydrostatic  water 
pressures  which  would  make  water 
proofing  and  drainage  difficult  and 
expensive.  » 

There  are  many  unknown  factors 
that  might  lead  to  either  success  or 
difficulty.  I  advise  you  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  a  competent  local  engineer  or 
water  expert  who  knows  the  area. 
It  is  possible  that  after  a  study  of  the 
situation,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
eliminate  the  basement  entirely,  and 
build  above  ground.  D.  E.  Waite 


WAKE  UP  YOUR  FIELDS 


with  an  A-C  Field  Cultivator 

Pasture  land  sodbound? 

Wake  up  the  soil  in  a  hurry.  Open  it  up. 
Start  it  breathing  and  absorbing  water. 

Allis-Chakners  live  tooth  cultivators  bring 
your  land  to  life . .  .help  to  free  it  from  chok¬ 
ing  crust.  Spring-action  teeth  kick  out  hard* 
to-kill  weeds  and  sod.  They  wither  and  die. 
Seedbeds  are  loosened  and  mulched. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  show 
you  the  quick-mounted,  hydraulically  con¬ 
trolled  field  cultivator  of  your  choice.  The 
price  is  so  reasonable  it  will  surprise  you. 


(  fllLIS'CHfllMERS 

■ TRACTOR  DIVISION  »  MILWAUKEE  I,  U.  S.  A. 


Spring-tooth  models  are  avail¬ 
able  for  Allis-Chalmers  CA 
(shown  above)— -G-B-C  and  WD 
Tractors.  4,  6,  7  and  8-foot 
widths.  Depth  gauge  wheels 
optional. 


For  deep  cultivation  and  use  in 
stony  land,  rugged  coil  shank 
models  are  available  for  Allis- 
Chalmers  CA  and  WD  Tractors. 
Duckfoot  sweeps  or  double 
pointed  cultivator  teeth. 


RAIN  WHEN  YOU  WANT  II 
WITH 

r  _  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


Why  SHUR-RANE* 
irrigation  does 
a  better  jo  fa: 

•  Self-locking  latch  speeds 
coupling  and  uncoupling; 
saves  labor. 

•  Lip  guide  makes  pipe 
inserting  easy. 

•  No  unlocking  from  pressure 
surges  or  line  shocks. 

•  No  welding  or  punching 
needed;  coupler  c lamps  to 
pipe. 

•  Gaskets  leakproof  under 
pressure. 

•  High  grade,  corrosion- 
resistant  aluminum  alloys 
used  throughout. 


YOU'll  CUT  COSTS.  SAVE  IAB0 

Shur-Rane*  Portable  Irrigation  makes  the  most 
every  drop  of  water-saves  time  and  labor.  Whether  i 
coupling  or  uncoupling,  lifting,  or  changing  lines-eve 
part  is  built  for  unmatched  ease  and  handling  spe 
plus  unmatched  durability. 

SEE  YOUR  Shur-Rane*  Dealer.  He’s  an  expe 
backed  by  the  country’s  largest,  most  experienced  in 
gation  engineering  organization  to  solve  your  problen 

*REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

J  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept 
I  P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California 

Please  send  free  Shur-Rane*  literature  and  name  of  neare 
I  dealer. 

NAME. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comnlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Political  Conventions 

N  July  of  every  fourth  year,  the  two  major 
political  parties  hold  conventions  to  nomin¬ 
ate  their  presidential  candidates.  On  many 
occasions,  the  nomination  of  at  least  one  of 
the  candidates  is  assured  in  advance.  In  a  few 
cases,  as  in  1948,  the  conventions  are  but  a 
matter  of  form  with  both  standard  bearers 
chosen  by  virtual  acclamation. 

This  year  the  situation  is  just  the  reverse. 
There  will  be  a  lively  tussle  at  the  Republican 
convention  on  July  7,  while  the  outcome  of 
the  Democratic  convention  two  weeks  later, 
with  several  men  willing  to  make  the  run, 
looks  to  be  a  wide  open  race. 

No  matter  who  may  be  the  candidates  in 
both  parties,  this  looks,  at  present  writing, 
like  a  Republican  year.  The  chances  of  an¬ 
other  1948  surprise  are  remote.  People 
generally  are  fed  up  with  graft  and  corrup¬ 
tion  in  public  office,  high  taxes,  inflation  and 
unbalanced  budgets,  the  indecision  on  the 
foreign  military  front  and  the  shilly-shallying 
on  the  domestic  labor  front.  In  the  face  of 
apparent  prosperity  most  of  us  feel  uncertain 
and  insecure  about  the  future.  We  feel  the 
need  of  a  new  broom. 

That  is  why  the  odds  now  favor  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee  who  will  give  the  people  a 
change  of  policy  —  sterner  living,  perhaps, 
but  more  honest  living  —  and  who  will  assure 
them  clearly  and  positively  that  he  is  not,  nor 
ever  will  be,  a  “me-tooer.  ’ 

Next  week’s  convention  at  Chicago  should 
be  guided  along  those  lines  and,  in  any  event, 
end  up  united  behind  the  final  choice  of  the 
delegates. 


The  Roadside  Marketing  Business 

INVESTIGATORS  at  the  Vermont  Station 
have  recently  studied  145  roadside  maikets, 
nearly  all  of  them  located  along  the  450  miles 
of  the  main  Vermont  highways.  The  results 
show  that  the  average  sales  amounted  to 
$2,823  a  year  per  market.  A  great  variety  of 
products  were  handled.  Some  markets  carried 
a  complete  line  of  local  farm  produce,  whereas 
others  carried  relatively  few.  The  bulk  of  the 
annual  sales,  89  per  cent  to  be  exact,  was  made 
between  June  and  October.  The  best  time  was 
found  to  be  weekends  and  holidays  from  four 
to  six  in  the  afternoon.  About  $900  worth  of 
labor  was  involved  as  an  average  for  each 
roadside  market,  with  most  of  the  labor 
furnished  by  the  family.  Consumers  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  different  localities 
bought  at  these  markets. 

Sales  volume  depended,  first,  upon  attract¬ 
ing  customers  and,  second,  upon  satisfying 
their  demand  once  they  had  stopped,  thereby 
inducing  them  to  return.  The  factors  that 
brought  customers  were  well  displayed  adver¬ 
tising,  good  market  location  and  convenience. 
Attractive  signs,  edsy  to  read  and  placed  so  that 
customers  approaching,  the  market  had  ample 
time  to  stop,  proved  very  effective.  The 
quantity  and  attractiveness  of  the  display  also 
had  much  to  do  with  inducing  prospective 


customers  to  stop,  because  consumers  asso¬ 
ciated  quality  with  quantity  and  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  product  shown.  They  also  asso¬ 
ciated  reliability  with  neat  orderly  markets. 
The  most  desirable  locations  for  ‘such  markets 
were  on  heavily  traveled  roads,  situated  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  be  readily  seen 
by  traffic  approaching  from  both  directions, 
and  with  adequate  parking  space.  Freshness 
was  the  most  important  element  of  display 
quality  from  the  consumers'  viewpoint. 

For  folks  who  have  land  adaptable  for  a 
roadside  trade  in  farm  produce,  the  results  of 
this  Vermont  survey  are  well  worth  keeping 
in  mind. 


Fly  Fighting  Time 

ONCE  again  fly  fighting  time  is  at  hand 
when  every  farmer  is  anxious  to  clean 
up  his  barn  and  apply  sprays  that  will  keep 
down  the  fly  population.  There  is,  'of  course, 
little  to  be  gained  by  spraying  unless  proper 
sanitation  is  practiced.  The  barn  should  be 
carefully  cleaned,  the  walls  and  ceilings 
brushed  down  and  whitewashed,  and  the 
floors  and  gutters  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
scrubbed. 

Barns  with  old-fashioned  wooden  equip¬ 
ment  are  always  hard  to  clean.  The  dirty 
corners  hold  refuse  that  provides  a  good 
breeding  place  for  the  pests.  The  wooden 
equipment  itself  is  likely  to  be  dirty  and, 
when  it  is  sprayed,  it  will  soak  up  the  costly 
material  like  a  blotter.  Greater  care  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  spraying,  as  well  as  more  spray 
applications,  are  therefore  advisable  where 
one  has  wooden  equipment. 

Barns  with  modern  equipment,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  easier  to  clean.  Steel  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  scrubbed  with  a  strong  disinfec¬ 
tant  and,  when  sprayed,  the  control  material 
stays  on  the  smooth  surface  ready  to  kill  flies. 
With  modern  steel  stalls,  stanchions,  and  pens 
properly  installed,  sharp  corners  are  elimin¬ 
ated.  There  are  fewer  harboring  places  for 
insects  to  breed  and  germs  to  multiply. 

Cleaning  and  spraying  are  essential  steps 
in  fly  control,  but  the  screening  of  windows 
and  doors  is  necessary  too.  Modern  windows 
provide  for  year-round  barn  comfort  and, 
because  they  open  inward,  can  be  easily 
screened  for  fly  control. 


Flardware  Disease  of  Cows 

MOST  of  us  remember  the  jingle  about 
the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  seldom  realized  that  very  often 
mature  cows  have  in  one  manner  or  another 
accumulated  so  much  hardware  in  their  in¬ 
sides  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  get 
off  the  ground,  let  alone  jump  as  high  as  the 
moon. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  cows  can  do  in 
accumulating  these  foreign  bodies,  commonly 
known  as  hardware  disease,  a  dairy  cow 
owned  by  George  Burns  of  Irwinville,  Irwin 
County,  Georgia,  recently  became  ill.  The 
symptoms  manifested  were  pains  in  her  di¬ 
gestive  tract.  A  veterinarian  was  called  and 
he  considered  an  operation  necessary.  As  a 
result,  he  found  that  she  was  literally  loaded 
with  various  kinds  of  foreign  bodies,  includ¬ 
ing:  24  pieces  of  wire  varying  from  one  to 
four  inches  in  length;  four  large  nails;  two 
fence  staples;  two  rocks  about  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter;  one  piece  of  metal;  and  one  penny. 
In  spite  of  all  this  varied  accumulation,  the 
cow  recovered. 

It  is  always  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  cows 
will  readily  eat  materials  of  this  sort  and 
insofar  as  possible  to  guard  against  their  in¬ 
gesting  such  things.  Why  do  they  do  it?  It 
seems  to  be  for  the  same  reason  that  makes 
little  children  stick  beans  up  their  noses  and 
into  their  ears. 


Labor  Prices 

HADDEUS  Q.  BUSKIN  is  just  a  one-horse 
farmer  who  experiments  more  than  he 
farms.  But  T.  Q.  B.  does  a  lot  of  thinking  while 
mulching  his  apples,  raspberries,  strawberries 
and  asparagus  with  various  materials.  “Read 
the  other  day,”  he  said,  “that  at  a  new  50- 
million  dollar  air  base  in  New  Hampshire  the 
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government  is  paying  around  $2.00  an  hour  for 
manual  labor.  Farmers  for  50  miles  around 
say  they  just  cannot  pay  that  kind  of  money 
for  farm  labor. 

“Wish  the  federal  boys  in  their  nests  of 
bureaus  would  get  together.  Maybe,  of  course, 
I  get  the  wrong  slant.  Read  the  other  day  that 
the  government  is  in  favor  of  family  farms. 
Golly,  we’re  sure  getting  ’em.  If  you  look  at 
the  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers, 
ditch  diggers  and  hod  carriers,  it’s  dad-blamed 
certain  the  only  men  who  will  do  any  farm¬ 
ing  are  those  who  own  their  farms.  Farm 
owners  won’t  be  able  to  hire  help  but  the 
farmer  can  breath  fresh  air,  listen  to  the  birds 
and  work  16  hours  a  day  to  earn  his  75  cents 
an  hour  —  if  he’s  lucky.” 


Potatoes:  Supplies  Up ,  Prices  Down 

THE  effect  of  the  removal  of  price  ceilings 
on  potatoes  was  electric.  Overnight  scarcity 
was  transformed  into  abundance,  and  prices, 
as  high  as  10  cents  a  pound  under  price  con¬ 
trol,  plummeted  to  five  cents  in  a  free,  un¬ 
controlled  market. 

Granted  that  the  season’s  early  crop  was 
just  about  ready  for  market  when  the  ceiling 
was  lifted,  this  cannot  account  for  the  50  per 
cent  drop  in  price.  The  major  cause  was  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
again  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  principal 
determining  factor  in  commodity  pricing. 

Bet  us  "hope  that  growers  can  now  make 
their  plans  without  fear  of  further  govern¬ 
ment  interference. 


What  Farmers  Say 

After  reading  Mrs.  M.  M.'W.’s  letter  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  on  the  New  York  .primary 
“election,”  I  felt  I  had  to  put  in  a  word  for  my¬ 
self.  I  agree  with  you  that  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.’s  letter 
is  an  inspiration,  and  I  agree  with  every  word 
she  said  about  the  primary. 

Even  though  I  was  told  that  voting  in  the 
primary  was  useless,  I  was  determined  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about.  So  I  packed  my  five 
young  children,  ranging  in  age  from  seven  months 
to  seven  years,  in  our  jeep  and  my  husband,  under 
much  ‘protest,  drove  me  to  the  voting  place. 

I  was  shocked  and  amazed  to  find  out  that  it 
was  not  an  election  at  all.  We  had  no  choice  — 
“vote  for  two,”  the  instructions  said,  and  only 
two  names  were  there!  Feeling  that  they  were 
“Ike”  delegates,  I  did  not  vote  for  them.  I  wanted 
to  Tack  Senator  Taft,  but  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  which  I  could  make  myself  heard. 

My  husband  feels  the  same  way  I  do,  and 
there  must  be  many,  many  others  like  us.  That 
is  why,  after  the  primary,  when  Governor  Dewey 
announced  that  the  State  delegation  would  back 
Eisenhower,  I  regarded  it  as  a  very  humorless 
joke.  My  determination  now  is  to  make  note  of 
which  senators,  etc.,  are  voted  into  office  this 
Fall  and  start  my  own  little  campaign  for  a 
change  in  the  primary  laws  of  this  State.  Also,  I 
feel  that  letters  to  the  Albany  newspapers  will 
be  helpful. 

I  hope  that  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.  and  all  others  who 
feel  the  same  way,  will  start  bombarding  our 
State  Legislature  and  the  newspapers  with  letters 
demanding  new  primary  laws  from  right  after 
the  elections  until  a  bill  is  introduced  and  passed 
in  the  next  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  will  get  action,  as  the  present 
primary  laws  seem  to  suit  the  politicians  just 
fine  and,  if  we  leave  it  up  to  them,  we  will  never 
get  a  change. 

Keep  bumping  your  head  against  that  stone 
wall,  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.  you  will  find  that  it  may  take 
a  long  time,  but  it  will  get  results  if  what  you 
want  is  what  is  right.  v.  v.  G. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

I  certainly  enjoy  your  paper.  Politically,  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mrs.  M.  M.  W.  and  all  she  said 
about  having  to  vote  for  Eisenhower  (The  R. 
N.-Y.,  June  7).  I  think  he  is  just  grand.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  he  is  not  politician-style  enough. 
But  if  he  could  have  the  chance  to  set  us  straight, 
as  he  has  done  for  muddled  Europe,  he’s  the  one 
for  me.  In  our  primary  we  could  vote  for  whom¬ 
ever  we  wanted,  even  if  we  wanted  to  write  in 
our  own  name.  No  one  high-pressured  us.  I  am 
still  hoping  millions  of  other  Americans  are  say¬ 
ing  with  me,  “I  like  Ike.”  a.  a.  w. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  also  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  op¬ 
pressed,  a  refuge  in  times  of  trouble.”  —  Psa.  9:9. 

The  putting-up  of  grass  silage  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages:  It  can  be  put  in  the  silo  anytime 
throughout  the  growing  crop  season;  also  grass 
silage  preserves  feed  quality,  furnishes  year 
round  equivalent  green  feed,  provides  greatei 
amounts  of  protein  and  carotene,  utilizes  excess 
pasture  growth,  and  it  can  be  ensiled  in  we 
weather. 
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1952  Farm  Fairs  in  Pennsylvania 


Name  of  Fair 


Location 

Adams  County . Abbottsto wn . 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . Albion . 

Allegheny  County . South  Park.. 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) . Allentown... 


Dates 

.  .  .  Aug.  12-16 
. .  .  .Sept.  11-13 
...  Aug.  28-Sept.  1 
.  .  .  Sept.  15-20 

Beaver  (Snyder  Co.) . Beaver  Springs _ Sept.  17-20 

Bedford  County . Bedford . Aug.  4-9 

Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.) . Bloomsburg . Sept.  22-27 

Blue  Valley  (Northampton  Co.) . Bangor . Aug.  20-23 

Butler  County . Butler . ....Aug’  12-16 

Butler  Farm  Show  (Butler  Co.) . Roe  Airport . Aug.  20-22 

Cambria  County . Ebensburg . Sept.  1-6 

Cambridge  Springs  (Crawford  Co.) .  .Cambridge  Springs.  Sept.  17-20 

I  Carlisle  (Cumberland  Co.) . Carlisle .  Aug  11-16 

i  Clearfield  County . Clearfield . .  July28-Aug  2 

Cochranton  (Crawford  Co.) . Cochranton . Sept.  17-20  ’ 

Dayton  (Armstrong  Co.) . Dayton . Aug.  19-23 

Dunbar  Township  (Fayette  Co.) . Trotter.... . Sept.  10-13 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . Edinboro . Sept.  11-13 

Ephrata  (Lancaster  Co.) . Ephrata . Sept.  23-27 

F.  &  M.  Agr.  Show  (Clarion  Co.).... New  Bethlehem ...  .Aug.  13-15 

Falls-Overfield  (Wyoming  Co.) . Mill  City . . Sept.  18-20 

Fulton  County . '. . McConnellsburg.  . .  .  Aug.  27-30 

Grange  Encampment  (Centre  Co.) .  Centre  Hall . Aug.  23-28 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . Gratz . Aug.  19-23 

Greene-Dreher  (Wayne  Co.) . Newfoundland. ....  Aug.  21-23 

Greene  Township  (Indiana  Co.) . Cookport . Sept.  18-20 

Harford  (Susquehanna  Co.) . Harford . Sept.  4-6 

Hegins  Township  (Schuylkill  Co.)  ..  .Valley  View . Oct.  16-18 

Hollidaysburg  (Blair  Co.).., . Hollidaysburg . Oct.  8-10 

Huntingdon  County . Huntingdon . Aug.  18-23 


Indiana  County . Indiana . 

Jacktown  (Greene  Co.) . Wind  Ridge. 

(Lackawanna  Co.) . Lake  Ariel.. 


.  . .  .Aug.  25-30 

. Aug.  7-9 

Jefferson  (Lackawanna  Co.) . Lake  Ariel . Aug.  28-30 

Jenner  (Somerset  Co.) . Jennerstown . July  29-Aug.  2 

Juniata  County . '.Port  Royal . Sept.  1-6 

Junior  Achievement  (Columbia  Co.)  .  .Bloomsburg . Aug.  21-23 

Junior  Beef  &  Lamb . Herrs  Is.,Pittsburgh. Oct.  21-23 

Kutztown  (Berks  Co.) . Kutztown . Aug.  18-23 

Lehighton  (Carbon  Co.) . Lehighton . Sept.  1-6 

Lititz  (Lancaster  Co.) . Lititz . Sept.  15-20 

Lower  Mahonoy,  Northumberland  Co. .Dalmatia . Oct.  9-11 

Lycoming  County . Hughesville . Aug.  3-9 

Mansfield  (Tioga  Co.) . Mansfield...., . Aug.  27-30 

Millersburg  (Dauphin  Co.) . Millersburg . Sept.  3-6 

Montour-Delong  (Montour  Co.) . Washingtonville. ...  Oct.  8-10 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . Myerstown . Oct.  8-10 

Nazareth  (Northampton  Co.) . Nazareth . Nov.  13-15 

Nazareth  Agr.  (Northampton  Co.)  . „  .  .Nazareth . Aug.  4-9 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . New  Holland . Oct.  1-4 

Newton-Ransom  (Lackawanna  Co.).. Clarks  Summit . Sept.  10-13 

North  Bedford  County . Hopewell . Oct.  2-4 

North  East  (Erie  Co.) . North  East . Sept.  25-27 

Northern  Wayne  (Wayne  Co.) . Lakewood . Sept.  4-6 

Oxford  Farmers  Day  (Chester  Co.) .  .  .Oxford . Aug.  20 

Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.) . Home . Sept.  1-3 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange  (Fayette  Co.)  .Bullskin  Township.  .Sept.  2-6 

Port  Allegany  (McKean  Co.) . Port  Allegany . Aug.  25-30 

P.  O.  S.  of  A.  (Juniata  Co.) . Oriental . Aug.  13-16 

Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co.) . Jamestown . Sept.  11-13 

Reading  (Berks  Co.) . Reading . Sept.  7-14 

Rostraver  T’w’p.  (Westmoreland  Co.)  .  Rostraver . Aug.  13-15 

Sinking  Valley  (Blair  Co.) . Sinking  Valley . Oct.  9-11 

Somerset  County . . . Meyersdale . Aug.  11-16 

South  Lebanon  (Lebanon  Co.) . Iona . Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . W.  Arendtsville . Sept.  2-6 

Sparta  (Crawford  Co.) . Spartansburg . Sept.  11-13 

Springfield  (Bucks  Co.) . . . Pleasant  Valley . Sept.  25-27 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . New  Stanton . Aug.  13-16 

Stoneboro  (Mercer  Co.) . Stoneboro . Aug.  28-Sept  1 

Stony  Creek  (Somerset  Co.) . Shanksville . Sept.  10-13 

ullivan  County . . . Forksville . Aug.  27-30 

Tioga  County . Tioga . Aug.  19-23 

rownville  (Crawford  Co.) . Townville . Sept.  17-19 

Tn-Towhship  (Northumberland  Co.)  .Montandon . ...Sept.  17-20 

Troy  (Bradford  Co.) . Troy . Aug.  18-23 

Turbotville  (Northumberland  Co.) . .  .Turbotville . Oct.  1-3 

Twin  County  (Northampton  Co.)  .  . '.  .Northampl 

Union  County . . Laurelton. 

Unionville  (Chester  Co.) . Unionville 

Upper  Perkiomen  (Montgomery  Co.)  .E.  Greenvi 

Venango  (Venango  Co.) . Oil  City. 

Washington  County . Washingto. 

Waterford  (Erie  Co.) . Waterford. 

Wayne  County . Honesdale. 

W.  Alexander  (Washington  Co.) . W.  Alt 

West  Lampeter  (Lancaster  Co.) . Lampf 

W.  Penna.  Pig  Round-up . Herrs 

York  Interstate  (York  Co.) . York . Sept.  9-13 

Youngsville  (Warren  Co.). . Youngsville . Sept!  3-6 

Poultry  &  Farm  Prod.  (Fayette  Co.)  .  .Uniontown . Dec.31-Jan.3’53 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show . Harrisburg . Jan.  12-16  ’53 


.Northampton.  . . 

Laurelton . 

Unionville . 

. .  -Oct.  15  17 

E.  Greenville.  .  .  . 

Oil  City . 

Washington.  .  .  . 

Waterford .... 

Honesdale . 

W.  Alexander.  .  . 

Lampeter . 

Herrs  Is.,Pittsbur 

gh.  Aug.  19-20 

EASY  THERE!  IT'S  RISKY  TO  RUN 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS  ON  ONE  CHANGE 
OF  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


WHOA,  THERET  YOU 
MIGHT  BE  IN  FOR 
ANOTHER  KIND  OF 
"WOE"  WHEN  YOU 
WORK  YOUR  TRACTOR 
UP  TO  THE  100-HOUR 
POINT.  EVEN  SO- 
CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
BREAK  DOWN  HERE! 


JkVEEDOL 

gives  more  ‘Go-Ahead’  for  your  dollar! 


STILL  'GO-AHEAD'  APLENTY  WITH  A  FULL  150  HOURS 
OF  SAFE,  TROUBLE-FREE  OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN 
YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  ...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL 
BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between  Oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  EU EL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 


SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
...  for  Passenger  Cars  ,  .  .  Trucks  .  .  .  Tractors. 
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George  T.  Thompson,  Bland,  Virginia,  writes: 

"I  use  Sterling  Blusalt  in  my  dairy 
herd  and  I  recommend  it  to  any 
dairyman  after  seeing  how  much 
healthier  my  cows  are  since  I've 
been  feeding  Blusalt.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  has  corrected  conditions 
which  were  costing  me  money." 

Why  take  chances  when  it  costs 
so  little  to  play  safe!  STERLING 
Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  costs  only 
a  few  pennies  more  a  month  for 
each  of  your  farm  animals. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese -to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper-for  the  blood. 
Zinc-for  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 

animals  at  all  times  — and 

MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


Feed 

STERLING 

trace-mineral 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 


Hi  RFD  or  Street. 

m 

m  Town 


yjmg&ssBim 

VSO&&&.  i«Pi 


HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHER! 
FAIL! 


The  white  muscle  or  so-called  stiff  lamb  disease  annually  kills  thousands 
of  lambs  Characteristic  symptoms  are  the  arched  back  ( as  shown )  accom¬ 
panied  with  stiff  movement,  usually  followed  by  pneumonia  and  death.  A 
new  drug,  alpha  tocopherol  acetate,  when  used  as  an  injectable  medicine  is 
proving  effective  in  curing  and  preventing  this  serious  ailment  m  both 

lambs  and  calves. 

New  Drug  for  Stiff  Lamb  Disease 


A  new  drug  that  virtually  elimin¬ 
ates  lamb  and  calf  losses  from  the 
dread  white  muscle,  or  stiff  lamb 
disease,  has  recently  been  developed 
,  commercially.  The  new  drug,  known 
|  as  alpha  tocopherol  acetate,  contains 
300  times  as  much  vitamin  E  as  is 
found  in  the  best  grade  of  wheat 
|  germ  oil,  formerly  used  as  an  in¬ 
jectable  medicine  to  treat  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  orally  as  a  preventive.  Re¬ 
search  at  the  State  colleges  in  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Montana  has 
shown  that  the  white  muscle  disease 
is  directly  associated  with  a  vita- 
min  E  deficiency  while  ewes  are 
carrying  lambs,  or  cows  their  calves. 

I  The  disease  kills  thousands  of  lambs 
and  calves  in  this  country  each  year. 

The  new  alpha  tocopherol  acetate 
treatment,  designed  both  for  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure  of  the  malady,  is  given 
by  injection  under  the  skin.  Supplies 
|  of  the  new  drug  are  now  being  made 
available  to  veterinarians. 

Tn  areas  where  white  muscle  dis 


ease  in  lambs  is  common,  it  is  easily 
recognized.  At  first,  there  is  a  slow¬ 
ness  in  moving;  the  lamb  hesitates 
to  jump  or  step  over  small  objects. 
Then  the  animal’s  hind  legs  stiffen. 
Standing  with  typically  arched  back, 
the  lamb  may  fall  if  urged  to  move; 
when  he  does,  he  is  unable  to  get 
up  without  help.  In  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease  there  is  paralysis  of 
all  four  limbs,  usually  followed  by 
pneumonia,  and  death. 

White  muscle  disease  affects  calves 
from  birth  to  four  months  old,  and 
is  more  commonly  seen  after  a 
drought  or  short  grass  season.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  strike  any  time  the 
cows  are  confined  to  feed  lots  or 
stables  and  fed  a  diet  of  inferior, 
quality  roughage,  with  little  or  no 
grain,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months  of  pregnancy.  Recognition  of 
the  disease  in  calves  is  often  difficult, 
unless  one  is  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
Mild  stiffness  and  heavy  breathing 
are  often  mistaken  for  pneumonia. 


What  Farm  Research  Is  Doing 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 


□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


Name 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


MocM  45 

o!3yVoS.A‘.c.  *27,7  5 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran- 
lold  all  : 


teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  Weed 
Ratter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE) 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-LLpe  and  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time 
. . .  order  today! 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH  HANOVER.  CARLISLE,  PENN  4 

Phone  1716 

DEALERS  wanted 


lip  BOW  treated  baler  twine,  binder 

^a'ran^ed"  WANTED0  dea.^^DisKois,  ‘sa.es* 

E  D EA UER 

boSbEEstYo°nUeR  Ncat.orNtAoLntw.nweao.str,butors. 


(Continued  from  Page  443) 
yellow  corn,  1,223;  standard  wheat 
middlings,  250;  soybean  oil  meal, 
200;  meat  scrap  (50  per  cent),  100; 
fish  meal  (60  per  cent),  40;  alfalfa 
meal  (100,000A/lb.) ,  50;  butyl  fer¬ 
mentation  product  (250r  Ribo./lb.), 
20;  steamed  bone  meal,  40;  ground 
limestone,  60;  salt,  10;  vitamins  A 
and  D  feeding  oil  (2000A- 
400D/gram) ,  five;  vitamin  B-12  con¬ 
centrate  (three  mg./lb),  two;  man¬ 
ganese  sulphate,  0.25;  nicotine  acid, 
20  grams.  The  total  is  approximately 
one  ton. 

Poultry  Disease  Investigations 

Dr.  Erwin  L.  Jungherr  of  the 
Storrs  Station  is  noted  for  his  inves¬ 
tigational  work  with  poultry  dis¬ 
eases.  At  present  he  is  conducting 
experiments  and  investigations  with 
the  so-called  air-sac  disease  of 
chickens,  which  is  causing  so  much 
concern  among  poultrymen.  As  this 
study  progresses,  he  has  promised  to 
discuss  his  findings  in  an  article  for 
the  next  Poultry  Special  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

During  my  visit  with  Dr.  Jungherr 
he  spoke  of  the  fact  that  his  recent 
work  with  respiratory  disease  con¬ 
trol  of  poultry  has  resulted  in  the 
following  recommendations:  a  planned 
immunization  program  should 
be  .  followed;  and  it  is  best  to  obtain 
chicks  from  known  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  and  infectious  bronchitis- 
immune  stock.  He  mentioned  that, 
while  parental  immunity  is  not  an 
absolute  protection,  it  does  tend  to 
reduce  the  severity  of  any  outbreaks. 
He  also  advocates  rigid  sanitation 

and  isolation  of  sick  birds,  as  present 
respiratory  vaccines  do  not  give 
complete  protection. 

For  Better  Pastures 
The  Green  Pastures  Program  is 
proving  to  be  popular  with  Con¬ 


necticut  farmers,  and  its  beneficia 
results  can  be  observed  throughou 
the  countryside.  Professor  B.  A. 
Brown  for  many  years  has  carried  on 
pasture  improvement  programs  on 
the  college  farm  as  well  as  with 
numerous  cooperating  farmers.  The 
best  all-purpose  pasture  mixture 
which  has  been  found,  in  this  work, 
is  one  consisting  of  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  ladino  clover  and  four 
pounds  of  orchard  grass  for  one  acre 
of  seeding.  When  this  combination  is 
used,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
grazing  sufficiently  close  to  prevent 
the  orchard  grass  from  becoming  too 
stemmy.  If  it  does  get  too  high,  then 
it  should  be  clipped. 

Professor  Brown  said  that  one  of 
the  most  important  findings  in  their 
pasture  studies  is  that  frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  a  potash  fertilizer  are  of 
much  more  value  than  one  large 
annual  application;  and  this  holds 
true  no  matter  how  much  potash  is 
used,  when  applied  only  once  a  year. 
Twice-a-year  application  —  in  Fall 
and  Spring  —  gives  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  three  applications  are  even 
better,  with  one  in  midsummer.  The 
desired  annual  total  amount  of 
potash  (K  2-0)  is  120  pounds  per 
acre,  this  can  be  used  in  the  form  of 
either  muriate  of  potash  or  barnyard 
manure.  It  takes  approximately  12 
tons  of  manure  to  supply  this  amount 
of  potash.  This  multiple  application 
method  is  especially  applicable  with 
the  legumes,  and  particularly  so  with 
ladino  clover. 

Apple  Sawfly  on  Increase 

The  apple  sawfly  is  on  the  in 
crease  in  Connecticut  apple  orchards. 
Prof.  Arthur  C.  Bobb  informed  me 
that  their  investigations  of  this  rela 
tively  new  fruit  pest  show  that  effec 
tive  control  can  be  obtained  if  the 
spray  material  is  applied  at  the  right 


"Keeps  Silage 
Wonderfully" 

Roy  E.  Hicks  and  Son  have  made 
their  Piffard,  N.Y.  farm  pay  for  its 
own  improvement.  Among  their 
profitable  farm  investments  is  this 
Craine  Korok  tile  stave  silo.  “Our 
Korok  keeps  silage  wonderfully, " 
Mr.  Hicks  tells  us,  “and  has  been 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  We  en¬ 
joyed  having  your  hard-working 
building  crew  with  us,  too." 

Profit-minded  dairymen  everywhere  are 
choosing  dependable  Craine  silos  as 
profitable  long-range  investments  in 

Sood  feeding.  There's  a  farm-proven 
raine  that's  your  best  buy,  no  matter 
what  your  feeding  program.  Tile  stave, 
tile  block,  wood  stave,  triple  wall  — 
there's  a  Craine  for  every  need  and 
every  budget. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details  on 
the  Craine  line,  and 
our  easy  credit  terms. 


Craine,  Inc.,  712  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 


White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  oi 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOWI 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays/ 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  i'00 Vumps 
round  uses— house,  garden.  ,at®',..FSpn 
2400  GPH :  360  GPH  75' high:  or 
from  25'  well  Tise  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  eash  with— 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.)fc 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  A.  J. 


Motor  coupling  ine.“““ 


SORE  TEATS 

APPLY 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm 
—a  modern  antiseptic  oint¬ 
ment,  designed  to  relieve 
soreness,  reduce  conges¬ 
tion,  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Try  it ...  8  oz.  tin 
75f!.  At  your  dealer’s  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y. 


Dr.A/at/tors 

UDDER 

BALM 


n  a  A  TT'tfY  Without  obligation,  wjj* 

Alb  /V  I  \  information  on  otepe  to  taa 
A  Jtm.  M  Mu  II  I  kJ  to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Bog.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  »•  w 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Prlee  Llat  and  Samples.  ATWOOD 
02  WASHINGTON  BT..  BINGHAMTON.  N. 


« 
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learn  auctioneering 

our  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Business 
Next  Term  December  1.  1952 

ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

mort  granger;* 

Couree  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131  -R 

Thompsonville,  Conneetleut 


u/Tr~f  A  rT  Nki  1 1  s  rats  and  mice.  CHLORDANE  kills 
riches  and  ants  overnight.  Write  RODENT  CONTROL 
CO  220  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

CATTLE 

SHOW 

Daughters  of  NY  ABC  Sires 
$4400.00  in  Premiums 

At  the  12th 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

of 

NY  ABC 

Ithaca  •  August  2 

Rules  and  entry  blanks 
from  your  NY  ABC  tech¬ 
nician  or  write  today  to: 

NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

INCORPORATED 

BOX  528-B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


■ 

.•.•.v.-t.v:-. 


time.  With  the  apple  sawfly,  timing 
is  the  very  essence  of  control.  The 
proper  time  to  spray  is  just  before 
the  calyx  cup  closes.  Methoxychlor 
has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  spray 
material  for  this  use. 

Throughout  Connecticut  orchards 
Macintosh  and  Red  Delicious  are  the 
two  most  popular  varieties  of  apples, 
with  Cortland  increasing  in  favor 
rather  rapidly.  Baldwin  is  being  re¬ 
placed  with  one  or  all  of  these  three 
varieties,  as  fast  as  the  changeover 
can  be  made.  The  biennial  bearing 
characteristic  of  the  Baldwin  has 
caused  its  decline. 

Brush  pushers  speed  up  work  at 
pruning  time  and  save  labor.  Prof. 
Bobb  has  designed  one  such  pusher 
that  is  easily  constructed,  and  which 
can  be  quickly  attached  to  the  trac¬ 
tor.  Complete  instructions,  with 
readily  followed  drawings  for  its 
construction,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Prof.  Bobb.  It  is  free  to 
residents  of  the  State,  and  available 
for  a  small  publication  and  mailing 
charge  to  others. 

Connecticut  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  consuming  public,  benefit  greatly 
from  the  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
structive  research  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  and  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  continuing  at  the  Storrs  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  other  establishments  render 
a  greater  service  to  the  American 
way  of  life  than  our  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  their  competent 
staffs. 


SI  ft N®  \RJr 


THE  STALL  ENGINEERED  TO  FIT  THE  COW 

YET  allows  complete  natural  freedom  of  movement  and  position.  Economical, 
compact  and  durable  it  is  designed  for  discriminating  breeders  of  fine  cattle. 
Milker  and  water  lines  are  completely  built  into  the  front  barrier.  Before  you 
buy,  see  the  world’s  most  modern  comfort  stall. 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC. 


Manufacturers 


BELAIR,  MD. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Most  Profitable 

rj 


B13  Milkers  "5T  •  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Br«ndon,"Vt 

REGT  MILKING  SHORTHORNS^BRED  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 

—  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COW  - 

5  years  old,  3-year  average  458  F.  Sire  Idylebrook 
Eureka:  also  her  heifer  calf  by  Caumsett  Stargazer. 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  V. 

SWINE 

grain  FED  PIGS  and  SHOATS,  mostly  Poland 

China  Berkshire*  Cross.  Six  weeks  $9.00,  8  weeks 
$10,  10  weeks,  $12.  Crated  F.  0.  B.  h®™;, 

trated,  serum  only  vaccinated.  Some  WHITES, 
DUROCS,  H  AM  PSHI  RES.  SHOATS  50  to  100  pounds 
at  $16  to  $21  each  in  truck  load  lots.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  arrival  or  return  them  C.O.D.  State 
substitute  breed  acceptable  for  more  prompt  shipment. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Jr. 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
O.  I.  C.  CROSSED. 

WALTER  LUX  •  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites.  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  feed- 
ing  pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$11.00  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Cheek  or  money 
order.  Innoculation  $1.00  extra  for  each  if  wanted. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


YORKSHIRE  and  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM, 

RUSSELL  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGE8T  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Offle*— 2802  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 

ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS:  Cholera 
Immune.  Pairs,  Trios,  Not  Akin.  Our  33rd  Year. 
G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts,  all  ages.  Registered 
or  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  November  Pigs.  Boars  or 

Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y 


-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  — — 

BOAR  l'/2  Years,  Proven.  PIGS  EITHER  SEX 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT.  N.  Y. 
POLAND  CHINA  — 40  Bred  Gilts  &  Service  Boars. 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  D.  I,  MILTON,  PA 


TAMWORTH  PIGS,  GILTS,  —  Registered  or  Un 
registered.  TAMWORTH  FARM  MILTON,  DELA. 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  bookleL  Dime, 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  _ PITTSBURGH.  PA 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  June  20, 
1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  was  strong  for 
heifers,  steady  for  bulls,  slightly 
weaker  for  cows.  Demand  held 
fairly  active.  Supplies  were  about 
steady  with  last  week  with  360  for 
sale.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
leifers  for  slaughter  —  Good  grade 
$29-32.60;  Medium  $27-28.75;  Com¬ 
mon  $24-26.50.  Dairy  type  cows  for 
slaughter  —  Good  grade  $24.10-26; 
Medium  $23.50-24.75;  Cutters  $22- 
23.25;  Heavy  Canners  $20-21.50; 
Light  Canners  $17.50-19.90;  Shelly 
$17.50  down.  Dairy  type  bulls  for 
slaughter  —  Good  grade  $26.90- 
28.80:  Medium  $25-26.90;  Common 
$22.50-24.75. 

The  calf  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  fairly  active: 
supplies  showed  a  decrease  with  735 
for  sale.  Prices  per  head:  Extra  large 
vealers  $119-132;  Choice  vealers 
$85-101;  Good  vealers  $70-85;  Me¬ 
dium  vealers  $65-71;  Common  and 
Culls  $40-62.50;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs., 
$30-46,  top  $51;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs., 
$22-32.50;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $19 
down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm,  demand 
active.  Supplies  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  with  185  for  sale.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Choice  weights  $18.50-20.60; 
Heavy  Weights  $14-16;  Heavy  Sows 
$13-14.50;  Heavy  Boars  $9.00-10.60; 
Medium  and  light  Boars  $14.75; 
Shoats  $11.-15.50  each.  Small  pigs 
$7.00-12.50  each.’’ 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Registered  Polled  Herelords 

YEARLING  BULLS  ready  for  service.  OPEN 
HEIFERS.  Bred  two  year  olds,  three  year  old 
HEIFERS  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most  of 
these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  GEORGE 
R.  COUGHLAN.  Ship  any  State.  THE  GAGE 
STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


RAMS 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  •  REG.  HEREFORDS 

Two  polled,  three  horned  heifers,  year  old  now. 
Best  breeding,  fine  condition,  vaccinated,  from  clean 
herd.  Priced  at  $400  each.  See  them  at  Elm  Place. 
L.  D.  COWDEN, _ FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS  - 

For  Sale,  12  to  20  months  old.  Two  sired  by 
DOMINO  BULL  and  two  sired  by  G.  WOOD¬ 


FORD  RUSSELL,  POLLED  BULL. 
SKY-HIGH  FARM,  TULLY, 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Pure-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

NINTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  26,  1952 

SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Suffolk  •  Dorset 

Hampshire  •  Cheviot 

Corriedale  *  Oxford 

Shropshire  .  Montadale 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 

Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

For  Catalog  Write: 

JOSEPH  LAWSON 
Sale  Manager,  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  HEREFORD  STEERS  4  to  500  pounds, 
always  on  hand.  YUNKER  FARMS, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  (Blairstown  Area) 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Beautiful  Registered  Chestnut  Shetland  Pony  Stallion. 
Pure  white  mane  and  tail.  Larigo-Black  Patton  blood 
lines.  Also  Bred  Mares  and  Weanling  Colts  for  sale. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  Warner,  New  Hampshire 

FOR  SALE  •  TWO  YEARLING  PERCHER0NS 

Grandsons  of  Don  Degis;  dams,  are  of  Laet  and 
Jehovah  breeding.  Priced  at  $125  each;  also  a  black 
three  year  old  mare  of  same  breeding. 

WARDE  R.  WEILER,  FALCONER,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone:  Reverse  Charges _ 

DOGS 


DOGS:  Shelties,  (Miniature  Collies).  Intelligent  watch 
dogs,  loyal  companions.  Champion  sired  A.K.C.  healthy, 
wormed,  innoc.  puppies  $50  up.  Mismarked  puppies 
same  litter  $35.  Astolat  Kennels,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

T-»UREBREP  COCKE  If  PEPS  AND  DOGS 
*  Non-Kegistered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALES — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

-  DOBERMAN  PINCHER  PUPS 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD.  PUREBREEDS 
E.  SCHNEIDER,  355  Carr  Ave., 


Third  Annual  , 

PEN  OF  LAMBS  SALE  ; 

Sponsored  by  the  R.  I.  Sheep  Cooperative  Inc.  ( 
SATURDAY  JULY  12,  1952 

'STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 
INSPECTION  and  JUDGING  10  A.M  -  12  Noon 
AUCTION  I  P.  M. 

ENTRY  FEE — 50  cents  per  pen  for  non-members 
COMMISSION— 5%  of  all  sales  to  go  to  R.  I. 
Sheep  Cooperative,  Inc. 

CLASS — Only  one  class  —  lambs  for  slaughter 
CONSIGNMENTS — Pens  will  consist  of  3  animals 
JUDGE  —  Prof.  Don  C.  Gaylord,  Ext.  Animal 
Husbandman  University  of  Connecticut 
i  AUCTIONEER — Mr.  Ledyard  Anthony,  Ashaway, 
Rhode  Island. 

PRIZES  —  Rosettes  and  Ribbons  will  be 
awarded  top  pens 
Lunch  Available  For  Information  Contact  —  - 

MR.  J.  C.  B.  WASHBURN,  Sec.  ( 

FRENCHTOWN  RD.,  EAST  GREENWICH,  R.  I.  ? 


IJcituhxiily.... 


$50. 

Keansburg,  N.  J. 


RABBITS:  Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Beautiful,  pro 
fitable,  pedigreed.  4-5  mo.  pairs  $15.  Younger  $10. 
Bred  does  reas.  ASTOLAT  FARM,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

FLEM.  GIANTS:  2  months  $2.75.  about  4  lbs.  6 
weeks  $2.00  (sexed).  5  weeks  not  sexed  $1.50.  Sandy. 
Money  Back,  R.  WRENNER.  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  N.  Z.  WHITES  N0N.E  BETTER 
REASONABLE.  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.  Y. 

New  Zeland  Whites  or  Chinchillas.  Ten  Week  Trios 
$5.50.  CARL  EGGE,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  May  1952 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op. $5.20  $.1107 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5. 02... 1068 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.39  .0934 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.35  .0925 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.18  .0889 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.13  .0878 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.99  .0848 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  3.955  .0841 
Bovina  Center  Co-op...  3.955  .0841 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.945  .0839 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  3.93  .0836 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.93  .0836 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.93  .0836 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.93  .0836 

Cohocton  Creameries  . . .  3.93  .0836 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.93  .0836 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.93‘  .0836 

Rose  Lake  Dairies  .  3.93  .0836 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.93  .0836 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.82  .0812 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York,  $3.93;  Buffalo,  $4.20;  Rochester,  $4.42. 


Fed.  Collie  Pups.  Championship  breeding.  Beautiful. 
Intelligent.  $35.,  $30.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson’s  Poultry  Farm 
Grove  City*  Penna. 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 


GOLDEN  SABLES  12  Months.  Also  PUPPIES 
BERTHA  MARSTON,  POWNAL,  MAINE 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Registered  tri’s  and  sables. 
SHORE  ACRES  KENNELS,  R.F.D.  I,  Westerly,  R.  I 

Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS:  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding.  Farm 
raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  Rt.  I.  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS  for  sale,  A.K.C.  Registered.  Males 
$30;  females  $15.  WARREN  TRAVIS,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM.  R.  2.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  From  Working 
Parents.  JULIA  ST  R  ITT  MATTER,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Pride  of  the  Farm.  Most  Registered 
any  Sheep  Breed  Association.  For 
further  information  write  to:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Shropshire  Reg.  Ass’n.  P.  O.  Box 
678,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  No.  33 


FIFTY  GRADE  EWES 


FOR  SALE  I 

Two  to  three  years  old.  ONE  REGISTERED  SUF¬ 
FOLK  BUCK.  ONE  REGISTERED  OXFORD  BUCK. 

CRESCENT  HILLS  FARM,  R.  D.  I, 
EVANS  CITY,  PENNA.  Phone  Vinewood  4-2483 


KARAKUL  LAMBS  from  selected  reg.  stock  from 
Tex:  &  Calif:  Little  gentle  and  playful  black  curly 
lambs  as  family  pets.  $100  the  pair.  Others  have  bought 
and  written  thanks  for  above  suggestion — you  may  too. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

FOR  SALE:  LINCOLNSHIRE  LONG  WOOL 
REGISTERED  RAMS.  PRICES  RANGE  FROM 
$50.00  to  $150,  JOSEPH  P.  GAUGLER, 

SADDLE  RIVER. _ NEW  JERSEY 

CHEVIOT  FLOCK  FOR  SALE 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-2i.  MO 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  SAANEN  MILK  DOE 
$55  B.uck  Kid  $25.  Doe  Kid  $35.  Also  Yearlings. 
PAUL  COOKINHAM,  R.D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TWO  GOOD  MILK  GOATS  $15  EACH 


GINZ, 


ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


A  K  C  REG.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  — Four  Months 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


RAM,  FIVE  LAMBS  and  115  EWES  $500 
LANGNERLANE  FARM, 

CANNANDALE,  CONN.  George  P.  Walden,  J3upt. 

-  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  RAMS  - 

TWENTY  YEARLING  PUREBRED  RAMS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 
OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 
Well  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  H  AMPSHIRES.  Rams,  Ewes,  Lambs. 

Bullett  breeding.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 

R.  D.  I.  BAREVILLE,  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE:  100  select  Dorset- Merino  and  Hampshire 
yearling  ewes,  priced  right.  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS, 
ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr.,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

GUINEA  PIGS  ~~ 

GUINEA  PIGS  —  Three-fourths  Grown  $2.50  Pair. 

BREEDERS  $3.50  Pair.  BRED  SOWS  $2.50. 
URBAN'S, _ USHERS,  NEW  YORK 

_ DONKEYS _ 

DONKEY  Wanted  as  Playmate  for  Children.  Write 
Price,  etc.  D.  D.  RUNES,  15  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


Turkey  Parade  Goes  Marching  By 

The  door  swings  wide  and  dark  gives  way 
To  freedom  and  another  day; 

And  soon  across  the  threshold  pour 

The  turkey  hens  and  poults  once  more; 
The  young  ones  murmur  deep  content 

As  they  trot  in  line  with  thin  necks  bent, 
Taking  the  lead,  nor  looking  back, 

Stopping  to  drink  from  a  wagon  track. 

The  old  ones  follow  side  by  side,  exultant  in  maternal 
Lift  the  foot  and  drop  the  wing:  parading  is  a  mighty 

New  York  State  _  i 


ATLAS 


ATLAS  Jars  have  been 
proven  for  more  than 
50  years  by  house¬ 
wives  everywhere. 
Double  tested  fof 
strength. 


Strong  and  safe  for  all  approved  methods 
of  modern  preserving.  Perfect  for  home 
freezing  — moisture,  vapor  and  leak-proof; 
odors  can't  get  in  or  out;  re-usable. 


The  Tap 


ioca  Way  with  Berry  Pies 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 


CORN  f 
CUTTER  X 
and  Creamer 


•  For  Doily  Use 
•  Frozen  Lockers 
or  Home  Canning 

Cuts  fresh  corn  off  the  cob  faster,  easier.  5  strokes 
finishes  an  ear  in  less  than  10  seconds,  leaves  tough 
husks  on  the  cob.  No-  mess,  no  spatter,  safe — cuts, 
shreds,  scrapes  in  one  easy  stroke.  Saves  garden- 
fresh  flavor.  Used  by  thousands  coast  to  coast  cl  C  A 
You  risk  nothing  —  guaranteed.  Postpaid^  I  ■  U  U 

Ablo  Distributors.,  1221  Texas  Bank  Bldg..  Dallas,  Texas 
Also  distributors  of  Lee's  Green  Pea  Shcller.  Shells 
black-eyed  and  field  peas  guicker,  easier.  $1.50, 
postpaid.  Order  extras  now  for  gifts.  Both  for  $3.00 


BINOCULARS 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  end 
wBeL  confer  focusing  gives  exact  ^ye 
KtMljfcA  adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob- 
W&^zSmwZT  j|  iectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong- 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
J  wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfae- 

tion  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded.  Send  checker  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept  RNB-39 
438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3.  CONN. 


with.  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 


degrees  F.)  for  45  minutes,  or  until 
syrup  boils  with  heavy  bubbles  that 
do  not  burst. 

Note:  If  desired,  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice  may  be  added  when 
combining  berry-tapioca  mixture. 


Burns  ony  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 

Write  for  full  information.  /  . 


HARTFORD  3, 


Visiting  Nurse  Quiz 

Part  II 

7.  Why  do  more  people  today  have 
diabetes  than  they  did  50  years  ago? 

8.  What  is  a  “psychosomatic”  dis¬ 
ease? 

9.  Who  is  most  likely  to  have 
angina  pectoris? 

10.  Is  “normal  blood  pressure”  100 
added  to  age? 

Answers 

7.  Because  life  has  been  so  great¬ 
ly  lengthened.  Diabetes  occurs  most 
frequently  after  40;  more  people  live 
to  be  40  nowadays. 

8.  A  physical  disorder  based  upon 
an  emotional  upset.  The  word  is 
formed  from  “psyche”,  meaning 
mind  or  soul,  and  “soma”  meaning 
body.  “Psychosomatic  medicine” 
consists  mostly  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  alleviation  of  causes  for 
worry,  and  the  steady  assurance  of 
personal  interest  in  the  patient  on 
the  part  of  the  doctor. 

9.  A  middleaged  man  who  sleeps 
too  little,  eats  too  much,  works  too 
hard,  and  is  under  a  continuous  ten¬ 
sion  or  strain. 

10.  No;  that  belief  is  incorrect.  It 
increases  more  slowly  with  age. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMAYIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 


Sell  your  friends  and  fellow 
workers  WELCOME  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  CARDS,  21  for  $1  and 
50  for  $1.25  with  name  on. 
Your  profit  to  100%.  Write  for 
selling  plan  and  samples  on 
approval  NOW.  Costs  nothing 
to  try. 

WELCOME  CARD  CO. 

DEPT.  24,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


368  PLANE  ST 


Since  1882  •  Our  Prices  Top  the  market 

SETVTO  YOTJJ1 


-  NEED  MONEY?  - 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New -Xmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profit¬ 
able  items.  Work  with  a  national  leader. 

PEN-'N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-71. 

139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


TO  —  BELT 
104  WEST  29th  ST., 


BUTLER  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y 


^REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

alvanized  Steel,  all  sizes  and  styles, 
eeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
liminates  back  draft  and  creosote, 
atalog  FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER 
lanufacturer,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA 


Freezer  Cartons  3°,for 
at  Wholesale!  *1-»B 


prepaid 

50  pt.  vegetable  cartons,  heavily  waxed  with  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers,  rectangular,  easily  filled.  Also  l'/x 
qt.  size  30  for  $1.25  prepaid.  We'll  enclose  sample 
of  zero  box  with  reusable  plastic  liner  too.  Money 
back  guarantee.  HOLDEN’S,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List, 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St„  PATERSON,  N.  J 


NOW!  CUT  ENOUGH  FRESH  CORN 
IN  ONE  HOUR  TO  DO  YOU  ALL  YEAR 


OUTSIDE  "SNOW 
WHITE"  PAINT 

*4.95  VALUE!  *2.25 


Titanium,  Lead  and  Oil  gal 

f ACTORY  UIHftr 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

FREE  SAMPLE!!  TOLEDO.  O 
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He's  failing  his  CHEERIOS... 

-THE  OAT  CEREAL 

THAT  HEEDS 
HO  COOKING! 


Yes  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CERE./ 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  ~G0  power! 


For  a  good,  hearty  breakfast  every  day,  include  Cheerios! 
It’s  made  from  oats  .  .  .  and  no  cooking  needed.  Yes,  a 
truly  different  oat  cereal!  Crisp,  crunchy.  Actually  shaped 
like  golden,  little  doughnuts.  There’s  no  easier  way  to  serve 
that  wonderful  oat  energy.  And  how  your  folks  will  go  for 
Cheerios’  fresh,  toasted  oat  flavor!  No 
other  cereal  has  a  flavor  quite  like  it. 

Get  a  package  of  Cheerios  .  .  .  the  only 
famous  oat  cereal  that’s  ready  to  eat! 


WBm 


Ready  with  Herb  Garden  Gifts 


When  my  dried  herbs  peter  out, 
I  wish  I  hadn’t  been  so  generous 
with  them.,  last  Christmas.  I  gave 
culinary  herbs  to  at  least  20  friends, 
and  they  all  seemed  delighted,'  ad¬ 
miring  the  color,  scent  and  flavor. 
This  year  I  shall  plant  more. 

These  herbs  which  I  grow  are  all 
easy  to  handle.  I  have  perennial 
plantings  of  Sage  and  various  Mints. 
Thyme  grows  wild.  Each  Spring  I 
start  rows  of  sweet  basil,  lemon 
basil,  summer  savory,  sweet  mar¬ 
joram,  dill,  coriander  and  other 
annuals.  I  find  that  once  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  up  they  are  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  without  much  attention.  I  never 
water  them  unless  I  am  transplant¬ 
ing.  Much  is  left  to  nature,  and  the 
nearest  approach  of  disaster  was  a 
meandering  cow!  Deep  hoof  holes  are 
easily  filled  in,  and  if  there  are  extra 
seedlings  they  can  be  moved  to  cover 
up  bare  spaces.  Once  Summer  sets 
in,  the  herbs  are  well  established, 
and  a  tasty  pleasure  with  fresh  leaf 
lettuce,  cress  and  other  salad  ma¬ 
terial. 

Toward  the  middle  of  July,  I  take 
stock  of  herb  plantings  and  begin 
cutting  some.  Liking  to  use  only  the 
leafy  parts,  I  cut  the  basils  and 
summer  savory  before  flower  buds 
form.  At  this  time,  too,  parsley,  sage 
and  mint  can  be  cut.  I  choose  an 
early  morning  after  a  rain  when 
there  is  plenty  of  rain  water  in  the 
barrels.  I  take  a  large  basket  lined 
with  newspapers  and  cut  a  basket¬ 
ful  of  each  herb  at  a  time.  I  wash 
the  cuttings  in  clean  rain  water  and 
spread  them  over  newspapers  on  the 


ground  in  the  shade.  While  they  are 
draining,  I  go  to  the  hot  attic  and 
spread  clean  sheets  over  the  floor. 
After  picking  over  the  leaves  to  take 
out  spotted  ones  or  soil,  I  spread 
them  on  the  sheets.  The  attic  is  hot 
and  airy,  but  daylight  is  kept  out.  I 
stir  up  the  leaves  every  few  hours. 
I  have  experimented  with  other 
methods,  but  this  seems  to  be  best, 
for  my  herbs  dry  quickly  and  retain 
their  good  green  color,  also  their 
flavor.  In  about  four  days  basil, 
savory,  marjoram  and  parsley  are 
dry,  and  I  put  them  away  in  labelled 
paper  bags.  In  the  Fall  I  powder  and 
sieve  them,  storing  each  herb  in  a 
quart  jar  until  it  is  time  for  pack¬ 
aging. 

Before  Christmas  I  make  enve¬ 
lopes  by  cutting  2V2-inch  squares  of 
cellophane  and  sticking  them  to¬ 
gether  on  three  sides  with  gay 
scotch  tape.  I  write  the  name  of  the 
herb  on  a-  small  card  and  after  fill¬ 
ing  each  envelope  with  an  herb,  in¬ 
sert  the  card  before  sealing  the 
fourth  side.  A  warm  iron  run  down 
each  edge  seals  the  tape  forever!  I 
fasten  six  or  seven  envelopes  to¬ 
gether  at  one  corner  with  a  staple 
and  tie  on  a  Christmas  bow.  Some¬ 
times  I  write  out  instructions  for 
using  herbs  on  an  accompanying 
Christmas  card. 

Though  this  way  of  packaging 
herbs  sounds  difficult  and  tedious,  it 
is  not.  Best  of  all,  the  results  are  so 
gay  and  pleasing  to  the  recipient  that 
all  the  work  is  soon  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  having  something  unique  to 
give  away.  Isabella  Lewine 


2675 


2685 


Keep  Cool  in  Summer  Dresses  —  See  Novelties 

492  —  Geranium  Multicolor  —  Light  red  and  green  are  the  colors  in 
these  dye-fast,  launderable  potted  geranium  transfer  designs  which  need 
no  embroidery!  Has  20  motifs:  eight  3 Vz  inch  pots;  4  bunches  2Vz  inches;  6 
bouquets  two  inches.  Gay  on  aprons,  table  cloths,  place  mats,  napkins,  guest 
towels,  etc.  20c. 

2685  —  Shirtwaist  Frock  in  Half  Sizes  —  A  quick-sewing  trick!  Note 
easy,  pretty  sleeves,  notched  collar  that  is  cut-in-one  with  dress  front.  Half¬ 
sizes  only,  141/2,  I6V2,  I8V2,  201/2,  22V2,  241/2.  Size  I6V2,  4%  yds.  25-in.  25c. 

2675  —  High  Style  Summer  Versatile  —  A  1952  wrap-around  makes 
a  cool  halter  top  sundress  for  warm  weather  in  denim,  linen  or  pique!  Both 
sewing  and  ironing  especially  easy.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  514  yds. 
35-in.  25c. 

2418  —  Soft  Sleeveless  Success  —  Smarter  still'  when  a  shawl  collar 
bolero  covers  the  sun-seeking  top!  Simple,  gently  pleated  lines  also  serve 
for  summer  evenings.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  5%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

483  —  Round  Up  the  Dolls  in  Your  House  —  Give  them  brand  new 
sets  of  crocheted  clothes!  Pattern  instructions  include  an  outfit  for  a  10-inch 
baby  doll  (panties,  jacket,  bonnet,  bootie);  a  ruffled  dress,  panties,  bonnet 
for  a  6-inch  girl  doll;  also  party  dress,  bonnet  for  an  8-inch  doll.  20c. 

Spring-Summer  1952  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  lc  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax 
on  40c  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


PEGGY’S  DILEMMA 

Peggy  stretched  lazily  as  she  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  elm  tree  on  a  warm  Summer 
day.  By  her  side  Was  a  fountain  pen  and 
a  piece  of  pink  writing  paper.  Eventually 
she  wrote: 

“Dear  Ken:  I  suppose  you  are  wondering 
how  I  know  you.  Well.  I  was  looking 
through  Our  Page  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  came  upon  your  name.  Please 


let  me  introduce  myself.  I  am  Peggy 
Carter  and  I  live  in  a  1  i  t  td  e 
town  called  Ashley  Falls  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  ...”  t 

Peggy’s  letter  went  on  and  on,  her  first 
to  a  pen  pal.  When  it  was  finished  she 
addressed  it  to  Rhode  Island.  Then  she 
walked  briskly  down  to  the  mailbox  where 
the  mailman,  Mr.  Sweeny,  greeted  her. 
“Hello,  Mr.  Sweeny.”  she  said.  “Can  this 
letter,  please,  be  on  its  way  by  12  o’clock? 
I’m  writing  to  a  pen  pal  and  I  just  can’t 


wait  for  his  answer.” 

Each  day  Peggy  walked  hopefully  to 
the  mailbox,  but  there  was  no  letter  for 
her.  Then,  one  sunny  Saturday,  she  slowly 
went  down  to  the  mailbox  again.  Suddenly 
she  was  all  excited.  On  top  of  the  letters 
was  one  addressed  to  herself.  Immediately 
she  looked  at  the  return  address:  “Oh, 
it’s  from  Ken!”  she  exclaimed.  Ripping  it 
open,  she  read: 

“Dear  Peggy:  I  received  your  letter  and 
was  delighted  to  hear  from  you.  I  really 


appreciate  Our  Page  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  I  bet  you  do  too.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  write  to  pen  pals  but  I 
never  got  up  enough  courage.  In  your 
letter  you  said  you  were  interested  in 
horses:  I  am  too.  I  always  like  to  share 
my  interests  with  someone.  ...” 

As  Peggy  read  on  she  had  this  happy 
thought:  “Our  Page  is  wonderful  for  boys 
and  girls  who  long  for  many  friends.  I’ll 
have  to  get  my  friends  to  read  Our  Page 
too.”  —  Carol  Reuter,  14,  New  York. 


Exhibit  of  Animal  Life  Portraits  Done  in  Black  and  White 


>  f//~  - 

JUNGLE  CAT  BY  MOONLIGHT 
Drawn  by  Bob  Farrell,  17,  New  York 


AN  AMERICAN  ELK 
Drawn  by  William  Ford,  16,  Pennsylvania 


SPARKY 

Drawn  by  Beth  Kakerbeck, 


15,  New  York 


PIEBALD  PONY  PERFORMS 
Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  15,  Massachusetts 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  you  a  draw¬ 
ing  straight  from  the  heart  of  Africa  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  Our  Page  readers 
are  interested  in  the  Dark  Continent:  land 
°i  steaming  jungles  and  ferocious  beasts, 
of  the  gigantic  reptiles  and  timid  animals 
I  m  sure  there  are  a  good  many  readers 
who  would  welcome  the  chance  to  join  a 
safari,  plunging  deep  into  Africa’s  interior 
You  11  find  my  pen  and  ink  sketch  ( Jungle 
Cat  by  Moonlight  )on  this  Page,  I  hope'  — 
Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  William  Ramsey,  13,  Penna. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  now  a 
Senior  in  high  school  and  have  gone  out 
for  track  and  cross-country  for  the  past 
two  years.  I  am  a  real  outdoor  man:  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
outdoors.  I’ve  read  Our  Page  for  many 
years.  Maybe  my  poem  about  fishing  will 
be  on  this  Page.  I  will  enjoy  writing  to 
other  readers.  —  Jimmy  Wicrt,  17,  New 
York. 


Dear  Contributors:  We  live  on  a  farm  of 
100  acres  and  have  a  cow,  two  horses, 
about  30  hens,  a  dog  and  three  cats.  I’ve 
lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life  and  like  it 
very  much.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  stars  and  writing  letters. 
I  would  like  to  have  more  pen  pals  as  I 
have  only  two  now.  —  Norma  Borden,  14 
New  York. 

Letters  Wanted 


Drawn  by  Audrey  Hulster,  17,  New  York 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  forwarded.  Be  sure  to 
put  proper  postage  on  foreign  mail. 

New  York:  Audrey  Wisseman,  14; 

Norma  Borden,  15;  Brenda  Bartholomeu; 
Shirley  Laflu;  LeMoyne  Day,  15;  Jimmy 
Wicrt,  17;  Marjorie  Mellsar,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Nancy  Essig,  11;  Geraldine 
Herner,  15;  Ruth  Zehnder,  14. 

Vermont:  Mabel  Downing,  13. 

Delaware:  Constance  Mahn,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Yvonne  Rogers,  12. 

New  Jersey:  Marlene  Dagostino. 


Dear  Friends:  My  parents  have  been 
receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite 
some  time.  We  live  on  a  325  acre  farm 
and  have  100  head  of  dairy  cattle.  T  be¬ 
long  to  a  4-H  Dairy  Club,  a  4-H  Home 
Making  Club  and  I  like  to  play  the  piano. 
I  own  a  heifer  and  am  a  sophomore  in 
high  school.  Would  you  like  to  write  to 
me?  —  Audrey  Wisseman,  14,  New  York 


.Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  enjoy  Our  Page  very 
much  and  I  wish  it  was  in  every  issue. 
To  do  my  part,  because  I  can’t  write  a 
story  or  draw  a  picture,  I’ll  write  a  letter. 
I  live  on  a  da  ry  farm  and  am  a  member 
of  the  Hill  Valley  G  rls  4-H  Club.  Our 
projects  this  year  were  preparing  dinners 
and  sewing.  My  hobbies  are  music,  sewing 
and  collecting  novelty  key  chains  and 
caring  for  my  pets:  cats,  rabbits,  ducks  and 
a  puppy.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
other  boys  and  girls.  —  Le  Moyne  Day,  15, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  will  certainly 
thank  Our  Page  if  -my  request  is  granted. 
You  see  I  have  rhumatic  fever  symptoms 
and  cannot  go  to  school,  so  it  is  sort  of 
lonely.  I’d  love  to  have  pen  pals  among  Our 
Pagers,  and  hope  you  will  write. 

—  Marjorie  Melliar,  13,  New  York 

FROM  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

It  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  read  Our 
Page  that  I  decided  to  join  the  circle  of 
friendship.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  my  favorite  subjects  are  music 
and  home  making.  I  play  a  trombone  in 
our  high  school  band  and  am  a  member  in 
our  chorus.  I  live  on  a  poultry  farm  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  section  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County.  My  chores  after  school  are  to 
feed  the  chickens  and  gather  the  eggs.  My 
hobbies  are  singing,  dancing  and  roller 
skating  I  would  be  very  happy  to  receive 
some  letters  from  you  girls  and  boys  all 
over.  —  Geraldine  Herner,  15,  Penna. 


Editor's  Message 


If  you  take  out  one  of  the  7’s  in  1776,  you  get  176.  It  was  just  176 
years  ago,  on  July  4th,  that  the  American  colonists  declared  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  English  rule. 

Today  we  can  look  back  and  know  that  we  were  victorious.  But 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  colonists,  could 
only  look  forward  and  hope.  They  could  not  know,  in  1776,  how  many 
years  the  war  would  run;  nor  could  they  tell  that  they  would  ever  win 
their  war. 

In  celebrating  Independence  Day  this  year,  let  us  realize  sharply 
that  the  founders  of  the  United  States  had  little  more  than  courage, 
their  labors,  a  devotion  to  liberty,  and  trust  in  God,  as  weapons.  These 
are  the  great  weapons  of  the  ages  in  war.  In  our  crisis  today,  weapons 
of  courage,  labor,  devotion  and  trust,  if  they  grow  powerful  enough,  can 
be  turned  into  the  ploughshares  of  peace.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  A  MUSICIAN 

Down  in  the  rushes  beside  the  pool. 

The  frogs  are  having  a  singing  school: 
Old  frogs,  young  frogs,  tadpoles  and  all. 
Doing  their  best  at  the  leader’s  call 
He  waves  a  grass  blade  high  in  the  air, 
And  cries  “Kerchunk!”,  which  means 
“prepare.” 

But  the  tiniest  singer  took  up  the  strain 
And  sang  “Kerchunk”  right  back  again. 
The  others  followed  the  way  he  sang; 
“Kerchunk”  their  voices  loudly  rang, 
Until  their  leader  so  angry  grew 
He  snapped  his  baton  quite  in  two, 

And  croaked,  “Oh  wrong,  Oh  wrong,  Oh 
wrong” 

Which  his  pupils  mistook  for  another  song! 
“Oh  this,”  he  groaned,  “I  never  can  take; 
“It’s  enough  to  make  one  jump  in  the 
lake!” 

Which  he  did  at  once  —  right  into  the 
pool  — 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  singing 
school! 

—  Joan  Jablonski,  New  York 
MY  BOOK 

This  book  is  minus  pages  — 

You’ll  recall  through  all  the  ages 
The  pages  that  are  gone 
Had  things  to  think  upon. 

By  Muriel  Hyzer,  13,  Vermont 


OFF  FISHING 

I  threw  him  back:  “Too  small,”  I  said, 
Who  wants  a  fish  that’s  underfed? 

The  reason  was,  I’d  caught  a  few., 

And  throwing  it  back,  was  the  thing  to  do. 
If  we  were  to  keep  all  the  fish  we  caught, 
There’d  be  no  more  fish,  except  what  we 
bought; 

So  putting  one  back,  and  waiting  a  year. 
Means  a  bigger  fish  to  catch  will  be  here! 

—  Jimmy  Wicrt,  17,  New  York 


OLD  CROP  UNDER 

The  sun  shines  down  upon  the  weathered 
corn. 

Old  stalks  twisted  in  the  hay; 

Stiffened  and  sad,  what  do  they  say, 
Colorless  and  forlorn? 

A  tractor  gleams  in  the  sun's  hot  ray 
Like  a  dragon  wild  with  snake-like  mane, 
And  cuts  the  corn  that  withstood  the  rain 
—  In  the  sweet  new  month  of  May. 

By  Geoffrey  Gibbs,  12,  New  York 


IN  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS  —  DANCING  THE  MINUET 
Drawn  by  Lucille  Wienicecki,  13,  New  York 


ON  A  VERMONT  FARM 

Dear  Our  Pagers'.  I  live  on  a  200  acre 
dairy  farm.  We  have  a  stallion  pony  who 
will  be  two  years  old  very  soon.  My  hobbies 
are  fishing,  swimming,  drawing  pictures 
and  horseback  riding.  I  would  like  boys 
and  girls  around  my  age  to  write  to  me.  — 
Mable  Downing,  13,  Vermont. 
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jVflVlMPROVEMENTS 

-  MAKE 

GRANGE  SILO 

A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


SAFETY  FIRS’! 

...  is  the  keynote  « 
the  new  SAFETY 
platform  shown.  Th 
hinged  floor  wit. 
waist -high  supportin 
frame  lets  you  ciiial 
securely,  safely,  ever! 
step  of  the  way.  Othe 
Grange  features  assur-; 
safer,  easier  setting-uj 
and  filling  and  cost 
free  maintenance. 

DEPENDABU 

LONGdin  Feature 

Grange  Concrete  Stavi 
Silos  have  proved  it 
use  that  their  bettei 
modern  construction 
pays  dividends  in  lonj 
life  and  dependability 
Saves  time  and  money 
You’ll  SAVE,  too,  bj 
joining  the  thousand! 
of  satisfied  Grangt 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less— -gives  yov 


|  GRANGE  SILO  CO. 
|  RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 


With  no  obligation  —  send  new  free 


■  folder 

I  I 

|  Name . .  | 

Address . , .  J 


I  Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


SOLVES  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM 
and  ELIMINATES  DRUDGERY 

• 

IT  1$  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


MODELS  ] 

J 

for  small,  | 

I  MEDIUM  AND 

Whit 

|  i arge  barns 

AGAIN 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  barns.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barns. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 


Box  31,  Dept.  R,  Kaukauna,  Wig. 


jari  POWER  SCYTHE 

ffr:  v  ti 

Self-propelled,  does  the  work  of  8  men. 

Cuts  noxious  weeds,  brush,  grass 
along  fence  rows,  around  buildings 
—operates  in  tight  places  where 
others  won’t.  Light-weight,  easy 
to  handle,  yet  ruggedly  built. 

Spraying  and  rotary  snow 
plow  attachments 
available. 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Pepl.2934-K,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Dept  R-7  Hagerstown,  Ml 


TRUSS  CO. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Because  of  the  very  wet  weather 
during  May,  little  corn  was  planted 
on  time.  The  result  has  been  that 
corn  has  been  very  slow  coming  up. 
In  many  fields  there  will  be  a  third 
of  it  up  and  almost  ready  to  culti¬ 
vate  while  some  of  the  grains  are 
not  even  sprouted  yet.  This  is  sure 
to  make  a  very  uneven  stand  and 
farmers  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  to  keep  on  weeding  or  just 
wait  until  it  is  all  up.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  the  weeds  and  grass 
all  seem  to  have  come  up  fine  and, 
if  they  are  not  kept  back,  they  will 
have  the  jump  on  the  corn.  The  usual 
expectation  of  having  the  corn  knee 
high  the  fourth  of  July  will,  I  am 
quite  sure,  not  be  realized  this  year, 
except  with  the  few  fields  that 
were  planted  early. 

Oats  are  doing  fairly  well  but 
they  need  some  rain  badly.  Wheat 
and  barley  look  very  good  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  very  good  crops  of 
them  which  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Barley  is  headed  out  and 
soon  will  be  ready  to  harvest;  and 
wheat  is  not  far  behind. 

Hay  fields  all  look  good  with 
heavy  stands  of  timothy.  The  clover 
fields  are  also  very  good  as  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  in  a  wet  season.  The 
great  difficulty  will  be  in  getting 
enough  good  weather  to  get  it  all 
up  before  being  spoiled  with  the 
rain.  A  number  of  farmers  are  now 
filling  their  silos  with  grass  ensilage. 
More  and  more  of  them  are  trying 
this  out  this  season. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Aber- 
deen-Angus  breeders  held  their 
annual  sale  recently  at  the  Butler 
Fair  Grounds  where  58  head  of 
registered  Angus  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $652  each  —  a  new  high.  Last 
year  45  head  sold  for  an  average  of 
$585. 

The  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  the  maple  syrup 
crop  for  Pennsylvania  this  year 
amounted  to  $500,000,  and  that  ap¬ 
proximately  102,000  gallons  were 
made  in  this  State.  Our  own  “drop 
in  the  bucket”  was  no  doubt  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  amount  as  well  as 
several  drops  of  sweat  mixed  in. 

A  Swiss  cheese  factory  which  was 
started  up  this  week  in  Mercer 
County  seems  to  be  getting  plenty 
of  support.  It  is  now  operated  as  a 
cooperative  and  is  getting  a  lot  of 
the  trade  of  the  Amish  settlements. 
They  do  not  want  grass  silage  fed, 
which  is  not  exactly  good  news  to 
many  farmers  who  have  planned  on 
grass  ensilage. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Rotting  of  planted  corn  seed  was 
common  in  central  Pennsylania 
counties,  and  considerable  replant¬ 
ing  has  been  made  because  of  the 
prolonged  wet  and  cool  weather  this 
Spring.  Another  injury  to  the  State’s 
corn  crop  was  that  some  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  corn  planting  remained 
too  wet  and  shifts  to  buckwheat  had 
to  be  made.  Winter  grains,  however, 
in  Pennsylvania  have  developed 
rapidly  and  well.  The  set  of  fruit  is 
also  generally  good. 


Courtesy:  Watertown  Times,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Maid  of  the  North  Country 

Mrs.  Stella  Petkovsek,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  won  the  eighth  Dairyland 
Festival  milking  contest  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  last  month.  She  is  shown 
milking  a  cow  in  establishing  the 
record  of  14.8  pounds  of  milk  in  two 
minutes  of  milking  time. 
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You  can  solve  all  your 
farm  lubrication  problems  with 


New  Gulfpride  H.D. 

HIGH  DETERGENCY 

World’s  Finest  Motor  Oil 


»  Keeps  engines  clean. 

•  Fights  corrosion  and  rust. 

•  Reduces  engine  wear. 

•  Designed  for  use  in  all  farm  engines,  including 
Diesel  (stationary  or  otherwise),  passenger  cars, 
trucks,  tractors. 

•  Minimizes  clogged  oil  rings  and  oil  pump  screens. 

•  A  qualified  heavy  duty  Diesel  engine  oil. 

•  Developed  in  14,000,000  miles  of  fleet  tests  over 
a  period  of  3J/2  years. 


New,  Improved  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 


•  Lower  grease  inventories. 

•  Smaller  investment  in  equipment. 

•  Eliminates  need  for  more  than  one  grease  gun 
or  more  than  one  grease. 

•  Used  for  all  bearings  lubricated  through  pres¬ 
sure  fittings  or  grease  cups,  for  water  pumps  or 
wheel  bearings. 

•  Adequate  body  in  hot  weather. 

•  Satisfactory  pumpability  in  cold  weather. 

•  Good  rust-preventive  qualities. 

•  An  all-season  grease. 


Gulf  Multi-Purpose 
Gear  Lubricant 

•  Excellent  for  all  conventional  transmissions  and 
differentials,  on  trucks,  passenger  cars,  and 
tractors. 


The  Grease  of  Many  Uses 


The  High  Detergency  Oil 
for  Farm  Use. 


•  Viscosity  available  for  any  temperature  range.  Thrifty  Farmers 

GO  GULF 


Ask  for  Gulf’s  Big  Three  . . . 
your  biggest  farm  lubrication  value 

Ask  your  Gulf  supplier  for  Gulf  Farm  Tires  and 
Batteries,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  Gulf  Summer  No- 
Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gasoline,  or  Gulflube,  the  famous 
economy  oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  0-27,  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  your  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 

Name _ _ _ 

R.F.D.  No - Town _ 

County _ State _ 

I _ _ _ 
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cars  will  run  BEST 
all  year  round  on 

Esso  Ex&c!  Gasoline 

Though  not  always  apparent  to  the  driver,  various  gaso¬ 
lines  actually  do  differ  in  performance.  Industry-accepted 
road  and  laboratory  tests  prove  that  Esso  Extra  gives  a 
year-’round  combination  of  qualities  unmatched  by  any 
other  gasoline  for  9  out  of  10  cars  in  use  today.  The  Extra 
you  always  get  at  the  “Happy  Motoring”  Sign  is  the  big 
reason  why  more  motorists  buy  Esso  Extra  in  the  area 
served  by  Esso  Dealers  than  any  other  premium  gasoline. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline  is  good  for  ALL  cars,  but  in 
9  out  of  10  it  will  give  better  all-around  performance 
all  year  ’round  than  any  other  gasoline.  Only  a  car  with 
an  engine  that’s  poorly  adjusted,  badly  worn,  or  one 
with  unusual  compression  characteristics  may 
be  unable  to  use  fully  the  many  extra  qualities  of  this 
great  gasoline.  See  your  nearby  Esso  Dealer  today  1 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


No  Sheep-Killing  Weed  in 
Northeast 

In  the  August  18,  1951  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  you  pub¬ 
lished  some  important  facts  concern¬ 
ing  a  sheep-killing  weed  which  had 
been  introduced  into  this  country  by 
grass  seed  which  was  imported  from 
Russia,  and  which  was  used  for 
seeding  in  some  areas  of  northeast' 
Nevada.  This  seed  was  contaminated 
with  a  poisonous  weed  seed  known 
as  halogeton.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
this  sheep-killing  weed  spreading  j 
into  the  Northeast?  e.  c.  t. 

A  recent  report  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  concerning 
the  poisonous  halogeton  plant  is  that 
fortunately  it  is  very  improbable  it 
could  ever  become  a  problem  in 
areas  of  relatively  high  rainfall. 

The  rapid  spread  of  this  annual  in 
the  dry  range  countries  of  the  West 
is  the  result  of  two  factors:  First,  the 
halogeton  has  the  ability  to  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  a  short  moisture  supply, 
consequently  can  produce  a  surpris¬ 
ing  yield  of  seed  under  such  con¬ 
ditions;  second,  there  is  a  lack  of 
strong  competitive  plants  in  such 
areas.  Investigations  show  that  it  is 
improbable  it  will  ever  become  a 
pest  in  more  humid  regions  where 
strong  competitive  growth  is  preva¬ 
lent.  The  worst  infestations  of 
halogeton  are  now  in  South  Idaho, 
Nevada  and  northwest  Utah;  there 
are  also  some  badly  infested  areas 
in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  California. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  that,  wherever  crested 
wheatgrass  will  grow,  it  should  be 
used  and  encouraged,  as  it  crowds 
out  the  halogeton.  In  r  Edition,  con¬ 
centrated  killing  of  h.  jgeton  with 
chemicals  can  be  carried  out  to  good 
advantage  along  railroad  rights  of 
way,  also  along  highways  and  ranch 
roads,  and  about  canals  and  sheep 
pens.  An  effective  killer  for  this 
weed  pest  is  2,4-D  mixed  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  in  50  gallons  of  water 
per  acre. 


II 


",  own  a  HARDER  _ 


Your  "red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 

money-  Learn  about  the  exclu- 

So  that’s  what  your  sive  features  of  the 
neighbor  means  when  Harder  Concrete  or 
he  proudly  says,  "I  Wood  Stave  Silo, 
own  a  Harder*"  Write  for  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


National  Jersey  Meeting 

Jersey  breeders  from  35  States  and 
two  foreign  countries  attended  the 
recent  84th  annual  meeting  of  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and 
participated  in  the  dedication  of  the 
new  home  office  building  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Frank  B.  Astroth,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  elected  to  serve  a  second  term 
as  president  of  the  national  breed 
organization.  Roy  McDonald,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  was  named  vice- 
president.  Three  other  men  were 
elected  for  three-year  terms  to  the 
board  of  directors:  Glenn  P.  King¬ 
sley,  Rossville,  Ga.;  John  R.  Sibley, 
Spencer,  Mass.;  and  G.  Frank  Tooke, 
Tyler,  Texas. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  three- 
story  office  building  was  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  national  Jersey  meeting. 
Speakers  appearing  on  the  dedication 
program  were  President  Frank  B. 
Astroth;  Herman  F.  Heep,  Austin, 
Texas,  former  president  of  the  Club 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
relocate  the  breed  headquarters  from 
its  old  location  in  New  York  City; 
Maurice  Poliak,  West  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  supervised  the  construction  of 
the  building;  and  Elbert  S.  Brigham, 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  former  president. 

Each  year  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  presents  a  certificate  to 
the  living  lifetime  butterfat  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  breed.  This  year  the 
award  went  to  17-year-old  J.  Royal 
King’s  Quomage,  owned  by  Mr. 
Brigham  on  her  lifetime  production 
of  8,151  pounds  butterfat  from  166,- 
822  pounds  milk. 


ELIMINATE 
GATE 
WORRIES 

FOREVER  with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  -  STRONG  -  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag.  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NAME  OF 
NEAREST  DEALER. 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

-  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  — 

RUPTURE-EASER 

Kt*K  m  U  S  Pat  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product' 


Right  or  left  No 

Side  $995  F,ttin« 

**  Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  wonten  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  aide  or 
double.  We  Prepa*  Postage  Except  on  C.O  D 's. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-7.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


Analyses  of  Ewe’s  and 
Cow’s  Milk 

What  is  the  average  analysis  of 
ewe’s  milk,  as  compared  to  cow’sj 
milk.  g.  h.  v. 

Wayne  County,  Pa. 

The  following  is  the  average  per¬ 
centage  composition  of  ewe’s  milk 
as  compared  with  an  average  for 
cow’s  milk  of  the  lower  butterfat 
testing  breeds:  Water — ewe,  83.7; 
cow,  87.27;  Albumen — ewe  0.98;  cow, 
0.51;  Fat — ewe,  6.18;  cow,  3.68; 
Casein — ewe,  4.17;  cow,  2.88;  Total 
proteins — ewe,  5.15;  cow,  3.39;  Sugar 
— ewe,  4.17;  cow,  4.94;  Ash — ewe, 
0.93;  cow,  0.72;  Total  solids — ewe, 
16.43;  cow,  12.73  per  cent. 


AMERICA'S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


1001 


‘SPIRALTORNADO”  PUMP 


Leakproof  Footvalve  includ-  <T1  1  QC 
ed.  40  lb.  pressure.  Thread-  vf  f.uJ 
ed  for  pipe  and  gardenhose.  P.  P 
Certified  comments,  “Used 
the  pump  a  year,  find  it 
all  you  claim.”  “Our  pump  surely 
works  tine.”  “Pumped  16’  high  with 
good  pressure.”  “Please  send  a  second 
pump,  first  works  very  efficiently.” 
Kefund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

OHN  COOPER  CO.  3„  j. 
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Savin*)5 

Elevator 


You  Get  3 
The  Harvey 


You  just  slide  empty  cans  in  the  front  of  a  T-33...pour  milk  in  from  the  top. ..remove  full 
cans  with  no  lifting.  Water  as  cold  as  water  can  get  sprays  sides  of  cans  ...  starts  cooling 
milk  instantly  as  they  fill.  The  T-33  saves  you  work,  keeps  milk  higher  grade,  gives  you 
more  cash  milk  money...  yet  costs  very  little,  quickly  pays  for  itself.  Start  right  now  to  save 
your  back,  fatten  your  billfold.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

ZERO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  612-6  DUNCAN,  WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 


BIGGER  PROFITS! 


Senate  Agriculture  subcommittee 
hearings  on  alleged  irregularities 
within  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ended  on  a  highly  political  note. 
Results  of  the  actual  probe  were  ex¬ 
tremely  uncertain,  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  prepared  to  agree  that  actual 
irregularities  uncovered  were  small 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  farm  programs  involved.  Sen. 
James  P.  Kem  (R.,  Mo.),  whose 
resolution  got  the  probe  underway, 
still  insisted  that  the  probe  had  un¬ 
covered  serious  instances  of  mis¬ 
management  and  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  high  USDA  officials. 

The  last  week  of  the  investigation 
came  down  to  a  pitched  battle  be¬ 
tween  Brannan  and  Kem,  with  the 
agriculture  secretary  charging  Kem 
with  voting  constantly  against  farm¬ 
ers  and  with  Kem  questioning 
Brannan’s  sincerity  and  fitness  for 
his  job.  Brannan  cited  31  votes  in 
which  he  said  Kem  had  taken  sides 
against  farmers.  Many  of  these  were 
votes  in  favor  of  sliding  scale  price 
supports  and  opposed  to  fixed,  high 
level  supports.  One  was  a  vote  to 
end  the  potato  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  “without  a  substitute  to  aid  the 
potato  farmers.”  Many  others  of  the 
questioned  votes  found  Kem  oppos¬ 
ing  construction  of  public  electric 
transmission  lines  to  supply  electric 
cooperatives. 

Kem  said  that  in  almost  all  of 
these  votes  he  had  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  said  the 
same  thing  when  Brannan  recalled 
his  votes  to  cut  total  appropriations 
for  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  and  votes  to  cut  the  limit 
of  payments  which  could  be  made  to 
individual  farmers  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  debate  was  so  heated, 
with  insults  flying  back  and  forth, 
that  at  one  point  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Sen.  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Sr.  (D.,  La.)  appealed  to 
both  Brannan  and  Kem  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  manners. 

Kem  is  up  for  reelection  this  year, 
and  that  particular  two-day  session 
was  an  election  preview,  with 
Brannan  giving  away  the  adminis¬ 
tration  strategy  to  defeat  Kem  and 
with  Kem  revealing  his  own  strategy 
for  attacking  the  administration  in 
rural  areas. 

jfj  ;l;  jlj  .j. 

The  trap-the-rain-wherd-it-falls 
upstream  flood  control  bill  was  one 
of  those  caught  in  the  legislative 
logjam.  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (D.,  Tex.) 
attempted  to  get  from  House  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  (D.,  Tex.)  early 
House  consideration  of  his  bill,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  favorable  report  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  but 
Rayburn  was  unable  to  clear  a  spot 
on  the  crowded  calendar  early 
enough.  The  problem  was  to  get  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and  to  get 


Senate  Agriculture  Committee  con¬ 
sideration,  plus  a  vote  by  the  Senate. 
All  of  this  was  too  much  for  the 
limited  time. 

The  Texas  Democrat  will  re¬ 
introduce  his  bill  next  year,  when 
the  83rd  Congress  convenes.  The 
bill  provides  for  flood  control  prac¬ 
tically  on  a  soil  conservation  basis 
(reforestation,  terracing,  other 
methods  of  making  the  rain  sink  into 
the  soil  rather  than  running  off  to 
swell  streams  and  eventually  rivers). 
Small  dams  on  upstream  tributaries 
only,  rather  than  the  controversial 
large  dams,  are  provided  for  under 
the  bill. 

❖  $  ^ 

The  1952  spring  pig  crop  at  56,- 
607,000  head,  was  nine  per  cent 
under  1951,  despite  a  new  record  of 
pigs  saved  per'  litter.  The  combined 
spring  and  fall  pig  crop  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  93  million  head, 
also  nine  per  cent  under  last  year, 
but  one  per  cent  over  the  1941-50 
average. 

tfc  #  ij:  :»* 

Farmers’  cash  receipts  from  mar¬ 
ketings  in  the  first  half  of  1952  are 
tentatively  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  to  be  $13.3 
billion,  four  per  cent  higher  than  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  were  also  running  four 
per  cent  higher,  and  BAE  believes 
that  farm  operators’  net  income  this 
year  will  be  about  the  same  or  even 
lower  than  last  year. 

&  *  *  *  % 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  proposed  banning  of  imported 
“raw”  or  unsterilized  bone  meal, 
suspected  of  bringing  anthrax  into 
the  United  States.  The  prohibition 
will  probably  become  effective 
around  the  end  of  July. 

Harry  Lando 


Detergents  for  Sheep  Ticks 

Detergent  wetting  agents,  when 
added  to  sheep  insecticide  sprays  for 
the  control  of  ticks,  eliminate  the 
need  for  high  pressure  application. 
This  is  because  the  wetting  detergent 
allows  the  spray  to  penetrate  sheep 
wool.  Consequently  there  is  no  need 
for  pressures  above  75  or  100  pounds 
if  a  box  of  detergent  is  added  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  or  smaller  amounts 
in  proportion. 

Spraying  gives  the  best  tick  con¬ 
trol  when  the  wool  is  short.  If  farm¬ 
ers  spray  during  the  early  Summer, 
the  wool  is  then  not  long  enough  to 
soak  up  excessive  amounts  of  spray, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  retain 
tick-killing  chemicals  for  the  re¬ 
quired  length  of  time.  A  narrow 
chute  or  small  pen  that  will  hold  10 
or  15  sheep  will  speed  up  spraying. 
For  best  results  spray  only  a  few 
animals,  about  10  head,  at  a  time 

The  most  important  item  in  spray¬ 
ing  to  control  sheep  ticks  is  the 
choice  of  an  insecticide.  Farmers  can 
get  good,  long-lasting  control  with 
DDT,  chlordane,  toxaphene  and  lin¬ 
dane,  when  applied  as  sprays  used 
in  accordance  with  directions  on  t(ie 
container.  Spraying  requires  the  use 
of  materials  twice  the  strength  used 
for  dipping. 


Standing  back  of  the  centrifuges  they  use  to  determine  percentage  of  butter- 
jat  m  milk  are  the  members  of  Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing  Association  at 
their  recent  annual  convention,  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania 


Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


Take  the 
Misery  Out 
of  Milking 
with  the 


MILK  REFRIGERATOR 


Four  can  model  is  illustrated.  Sizes  available  up  to  16  can 
capacity.  Accommodates  both  10-gallon  and  8-gallon  cans. 
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/  SAVE  TIME  ...SAVE  MONEY 

HARVEY  “RED-HED”  ELEVATORS  AND 
CORN  SHELLERS  ARE  FARM 
HANDS  THAT  TgetUltf  P*u 


THE  MOBILE,  ALL-PURPOSE,  4  IN  1  FARM  ELEVA¬ 
TOR —  The  famous  4  in  1  Harvey  Farm  Elevator 
is  practical  and  useful  the  year  'round.  Its  four 
position  sides  actually  give  the  farmer  four 
elevators  for  handling  most  field  crops  .  .  .  and 
dozens  of  other  items.  For  speed  —  it  operates 
25  to  50%  faster,  providing  extra  time  and 
money  savings.  And  what's  more,  in  only  a  few 
minutes  the  Harvey  Farm  Elevator  can  be  posi¬ 
tioned  ready  for  use  or  transport.  Why  not  de¬ 
pend  on  Harvey  to  solve  all  of  your  elevator 
problems!  See  Your  Harvey  dealer  soon  for  a 
demonstration. 

THE  LABOR-SAVING  CORN  SHELLER  WITH 
EXCLUSIVE  KERN-O-LIZER 

You  can  shell  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100  to  150 
bushels  of  corn  an 
hour  with  the  Harvey 
Corn  Shelter.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  Kern- 
O-Lizer  does  it  through 
its  triple-action  .  .  . 
and  provides  corn  that 
is  shelled  cleaner,  fas¬ 
ter  and  better  at  less 

cost.  It  will  pay  you  extra  dividends  to  own  a 
Harvey  Corn  Shelter.  See  Your  Local  Dealer  for 
a  demonstration. 


mm 


Manufacturer 

Qua&fy  4wce,  /&62 


MANSFISIO.  OHfO.  U.  S.  A. 


OTHER  PROFITABLE  RODERICK  LEAN 
AND  VULCAN  IMPLEMENTS 

•  MOBIL-DISC — Wheel  Type  Tandem  Disc  Harrow 

•  DISKWIK— Tandem  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

•  MORDISK — Tandem  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

•  SPEEDISK — Tandem  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

•  PULVERIZERS— Single  and  Double  Roller  anil 
Sprocket 

•  3  POINT  HITCH— Lift  Type  Disc  Harrow.  Spring 
Tooth  Harrow  and  Rotary  Hoe 


HARVEY  “RED  HED”  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 
ARE  YOUR  BEST  BUY  —  SEE  YOUR 
HARVEY  DEALER  ABOUT  THEM  SOON. 


SEND  FOR  THE  FACTS  TODAY! 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Department  K 

Send  me  complete  details  on  the  Harvey 
□  Elevator  □  Corn  Sheller. 

Name  . . 

Address  . R.F.D.  No _ 

City  - - State _ 
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FRICK  POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 

Give  yourself  a  head  sfart  this  year  with  improved  equipment. 
re  furnish  machinery  for  all  your  power  farming  needs.  Visit  your 
iclc  Branch  or  Dealer  today  and  get  the  machinery  you  want. 


Frick  Sawmills 

Gas  and  Diesel  Power  Units 
Chain  Saws 


Frick  Peanut  Pickers 


Fox  Forage  Harveston 


M-M  and  Avery  Tractors  and 
Implements  f 


|  Rosenthal  Combines 
>and  Husker-shredders 


WAYNESBORO, 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of  • 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

name  a/  vieaMt  dubalutoh,  cmtact 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


We’re  Ready  anfd  Able  To 
Meet  Your  Requirements! 

•  When  the  demand  for 
broilers  becomes  strong,  it 
will  pay  you  to  switch  to 
CHRISTIE’S.  You  will  then 
learn  what  leading  flock- 
owners,  hatcherymen,  growers  and 
processors  have  known  for  years. 
They’ll  tell  you  that  for  “all-purpose” 
performance  —  CHRISTIE’S  Spizzer- 
inktum  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  is  the 
one  real  answer  to  a  better  poultry 
income.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


SQUABS  4A, 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sea  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY. 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeder*. 
0.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd..  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


Duolilings 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  TOULOUSE, 
BROWN  &  WHITE  CHINA  GOSLINGS.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat.  Try 
ci  flock 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa.  


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS 
White  African  Guineas — Day  old  and  six  weeks  old. 
Ringneck  Pheasants — six  weeks  old  No  order  too  small. 
Shipping  extra.  W.  E.  Blaeklock,  Pomfret  Ctr.,  Conn. 


-  STARTED  PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  - 

$15.00  PER  PAIR 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

587  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 


FOR  LOWEST  PRICES  ON  STARTED  PILGRIM 
and  EMDEN  GOSLINGS  Write  to:  ADAM  KIELB, 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


Started  Mammoth  Toulouse  Goslings  three  weeks  old 
$2.50  each,  older  ones  25c  more  each  week.  CUBA 
LAKE  GOOSE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  CUBA,  N.  Y. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT,”  and  25  IMPERIAL 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $8.00. 
MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNA. 


YOUNG  TOULOUSE  GEESE  —  $5.00  Per  BIRD 
JOHN  HENNING.  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 
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10  EXTRA 


\  & _ 

STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 


vithlACH  1 

100  Orderd 


790  PER 

—  too 

LEFT-OVER, 
.  rood  HEAVIES] 
Chicks-No  Extras 


Barred  *  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  per  100..  )  Cd  O  DC 
Wh.  Leghorns,  Austra- Whites,  S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  rf  1/ 
Wyandottes,  Rock  X  Hamps,  Wyan  X  Hamps,  * 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Giants,  100,  $14.95 
Write  for  complete  price  list  on  sexed  chicks  and  breeds 
not  listed.  Ali  chicks  shipped  plus  postage,  from  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Passed  flocks.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.ORDER  NOW.  DON  T  DELAY  I 
Mt.  Healthy  Hatcherie*.  Dept.  R  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  N tm 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Hat.  ISM. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


SHIP 


IRIS  —  BARGAIN  COLLECTIONS:  3  for  $1.00. 
Such  varieties  included  as  Mulberry  Rose  Olakala, 
Remembrance,  Painted  Desert,  Daybreak,  Blue  Shum- 
mer.  Many  others  sure  to  please,  add  10  cents  to  cover 
mailing.  F.  Sisser,  405  William  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35e.  Complete  Book  "Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  to  Do  With  Surplus  Squabs 


Squab  production  in  pigeons,  like 
egg  production  in  chickens,  shows  a 
seasonal  fluctuation;  squabs  are 
plentiful  from  May  through  Septem¬ 
ber  and  scarce  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Prices  vary  according  to  the 
available  supply,  and  studies  made 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station  show  that 
this  seasonal  trend  has  existed  for 
many  years.  The  price  received  for 
the  squabs  even  during  the  flush  sea¬ 
son  is  usually  high  enough  to 
warrant  their  commercial  produc¬ 
tion;  but  in  the  season  of  scarcity 
prices  are  extremely  favorable. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Station  to  shift  the  nor¬ 
mal  squab  producing  season,  by  the 
use  of  artificial  light  and  heat,  with¬ 
out  much  success.  What  remained  to 
be  investigated  more  thoroughly  was 
the  possibility  of  holding  over  the 
cheaper  squabs  for  sale  later  in  the 
year.  This  has  been  done  by  freezing 
the  squabs  in  the  Summer  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  off  in  the  Winter  —  by  no 
means  a  new  idea  in  itself.  The  new 
feature  was  to  produce  a  package 
that  would  be  attractive  to  the  small 
buyer. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have 
dressed,  split  and  eviscerated  squabs; 
they  were  then  frozen  and  kept  for 
several  months  in  the  freezer  and 
finally  sold.  While  the  volume  of 
squabs  thus  handled  has  not  been 
large,  there  has  been  good  demand 
for  them.  Such  a  method  has  definite 
possibilities  for  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  go  into  it  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  scale.  One  wonders  if  there 


would  not  be  a  certain  demand  in 
almost  every  community. 

To  be  more  specific,  here  is  what 
we  did.  Squabs,  produced  in  August 
1951,  were  frozen  and,  sold  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1952.  At  the  time  they  were 
frozen,  the  market  price  was  only 
70  cents  a  squab,  dressed.  The 
frozen  squabs  were  finally  sold  at  a 
flat  price  of  $1.00  each,  regardless  of 
weight.  The  net  result  was  a  return 
of  30  cents  per  squab,  which  is  a 
margin  that  one  could  well  afford 
to  work  on  to  cover  the  cost  of 
freezing  and  holding  from  August 
to  January. 

It  was  noted  in  this  study,  as  well 
as  in  previous  work,  that  there  was 
a  loss  of  17.6  per  cent  in  weight  from 
eviscerating,  freezing  and  holding 
for  the  five-month  period.  In  the 
following  sequence  the  price  in 
parenthesis  shows  what  one  would 
have  to  receive  for  the  eviscerated, 
frozen  squab  in  comparison  with 
what  might  be  the  corresponding 
price  for  a  fresh-killed  squab,  per 
pound:  $0.40,  ($0.48);  0.50,  (0.60); 
0.60,  (0.71);  0.70,  (0.83);  0.80,  (0.95); 
0.90,  (1.06);  1.00,  (1.18);  1.10,  (1.30); 
1.20,  (1.41). 

Consumers  who  bought  these 
frozen  squabs  found  them  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  all  respects.  With  the  squabs 
split  down  the  back  and  then 
eviscerated,  the  resulting  product 
could  be  broiled,  or  filled  with  dress¬ 
ing,  skewered  and  roasted.  For  this 
method  the  squab  producer  should 
explore  the  sales  possibilities  in  his 
locality.  *  C.  S.  Platt 


How  to  Get  Top  Quality  Eggs 

And  Top  Prices 


Are  you  doing  everything  possible 
To  produce  and  sell  a  top  quality 
egg?  Check  these  points  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  is  any  room  for 
improvement  in  your  operations: 

1 — Keep  clean  shavings  or  excelsior 
nest  pads  in  the  nests;  2 — Provide 
nests  at  the  rate  of  one  nest  to  five 
or  six  layers;  3 — Use  wire  under  the 
roosts  to  keep  layers  from  walking 
in  the  manure;  4 — Stir  the  floor  litter 
and  keep  it  spread  evenly;  5 — Re¬ 
move  males  after  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son;  6 — Gather  eggs  in  wire  baskets 
three  or  four  times  each  day;  7 — 
Store  eggs  in  a  cool  cellar  or  egg 
room;  8 — Cool  eggs  for  at  least  12 
hours;  9 — Keep  egg  room  tempera¬ 
ture  below  60  degrees  F.;  10 — Keep 
egg  room  relative  humidity  at  70  per 
cent  or  higher;  11 — Pack  eggs  in 
cooled  cases;  12 — Pack  eggs  with  the 
small  end  down;  13 — Use  clean  and 
strong  flats  and  fillers  in  packing 
eggs;  14 — Clean  dirty  eggs;  15 — Ship 
or  sell  eggs  twice  every  week;  16 — 
Study  local  retail  prices  and  try  to 
secure  higher  prices  for  your  eggs; 
17 — Make  an  effort  to  sell  as  much 


as  possible  direct  to  consumer. 

Recent  information  indicates  that 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  eggs  from  a 
sample  of  314  farms  in  New  York 
State  were  being  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Cooperatives  sold  27  per 
cent  of  the  eggs,  while  city  whole¬ 
salers  handled  19  per  cent.  Country 
dealers  took  18  per  cent  and  nine 
per  cent  went  to  institutions  and  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Hucksters  bought  eight 
per  cent  and  four  per  cent  went  to 
hatcheries. 

An  analysis  of  egg  prices  for  1951 
made  by  the  writer  shows  that  large 
white  eggs  in  the  New  York  City 
wholesale  market  averaged  60.9 
cents,  while  large  Grade  A  white 
eggs  in  the  chain  stores  of  New  York 
City  sold  for  an  average  price  of  82.2 
cents.  This  is  a  margin  of  21.3  cents 
per  dozen.  The  inference  should  not 
be  drawn  that  every  producer  of 
eggs  can  secure  these  prices  or  mar¬ 
gins,  but  a  study  of  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  prices  might  cause  some  poultry- 
men  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of 
retailing  in  their  communities. 

D.  H.  Horton 


James  W.  Wadsworth 

James  W.  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  former  United  States  Senator 
and  Representative  from  New  York, 
died  on  June  21  in  Washington  at 
the  age  of  74.  He  had  been  ill  since 
last  September. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  had  a  long,  illus¬ 
trious  career  in  public  life.  Starting 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  in  1905,  he  served  five 
terms  as  Speaker,  two  terms  as 
United  States  Senator,  and  later  nine 
terms  as  a  Representative  from  the 
Genesee  Valley  section  of  Western 
New  York.  He  achieved  special 
prominence  for  his  opposition  to 
woman’s  suffrage  and  also  to  the 
Prohibition  Amendment.  His  militant 
stand  on  both  these  issues  resulted 
in  his  defeat  for  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1926.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  1934  and  became  one  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  military 
preparedness  and  selective  service. 
Retiring  from  Congress  in  1951,  he 
was  appointed  a  member,  and  later 
chairman,  of  the  National  Security 
Training  Commission. 

Close  to  the  land  all  his  life,  and 
owner  and  operator  of  the  best 
known  Thoroughbred  riding  horse 
breeding  establishments  in  the 


country,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  con¬ 
stantly  a  vigorous  opponent  of  all 
New  Deal  farm  legislation. 

Surviving  Mr.  Wadsworth  are  his 
widow,  the  former  Alice  Hay;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Stuart  Symington; 
and  two  sons,  James  J.,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Reverdy,  of  Geneseo. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Livestock  Grazing  of  Wood¬ 

lands. 

By  John  F.  Preston. 

•  March  of  Time  in  Poultry 
By  Roy  E.  Jones 

•  A  Unique  Dairy  Farm 

Operation. 

By  K.  R.  Lockwood. 

•  Better  Wool  and  More  of  it. 
By  W.  L.  Henning. 

•  Everything  a  Pig  Needs. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Cash-and-Carry  Poultry 

Business. 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

•  When  Hot  Weather  Hits 

the  Layers. 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler. 
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Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  yaars 


5  lb.  Dressed  Weight  at  12  weeks! 

•  •  •  that’s  what  our  12  bird  entry  in  1952 
Mass.  C.  0.  T.  contest  averaged.  In  1951  our 
entry  averaged  4.92  lbs.  dressed  at  12  weeks. 

Tolman's  White  Rocks  have  long  been  famous 
for  Exceptional  Vigor,  Fast  Growth  and 
Feathering,  Efficient  Feed  Conversion,  High  Egg 
Production,  and  Cleaner  Dressing. 

Try  a  brood  this  season.  We  believe  Tolman’s 
Rocks  will  help  raise  your  net  profit  from 
broilers,  roasters,  market  eggs  or  hatching  eggs. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Chicks 

AND 

Hatching  Eggs 


Write  for  free  circular  and 
prices  or  visit  us.  Farm 
located  off  River  St., 
Norwell,  Mass. 

Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


joitrH  TOLMAN  * 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


•  Because  Capette  Pellets  act 
swiftly  and  surely  — with  “no 
misses”  ...  no  tearing  of  skin  — 
they  are  America’s  most  widely 
used  pellet  for  producing  uni¬ 
formly  fine  and  tender  poultry. 

This  overwhelming  preference 
reflects  the  confidence  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  when  you  treat  your  birds 
with  original  Capette  Pellets.  Ask 
for  them  by  name,  with  special 
automatic  implanter,  from  your 
dealer,  today !  Use  only  as  directed. 

FREE  SELLING  KIT 
TO  BOOST  CAPONETTE  SALES 
Includes  samples  of  recipe' 
folders,  window  streamers, 
newspaper  ads  and  special 
Caponette  cartons  plus  selling 
plan.  Write  dept.  '>? 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O..  Box  1052,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Frv. Inc. .  Cumberland,  Ind. 
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PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Out  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


BROILER  GROWERS  •ATTENTION! 


Year  Around  Hatching 

VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 

Pullorum  Clean 

WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  82R  CAMILLUS,  N.  Y. 


csmGOLDEN-HAMP 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


broad  broiler  cross 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests. 
Light  color.  Uniform.  Phenomenal  meat  gains 
on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too  — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
2®cks.  Reds.  Hampshires.  Catalog  Free. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  GI-3  VINELAND,  N.J. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA, 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y 


Control  of  Poultry  Diseases 

Sanitation  and  Science  Work  Hand 
in  Hand  to  Curb  Mortality 


During  the  past  10  or  15  years  we 
have  witnessed  the  amazing  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  so-called 
wonder  drugs  in  combating  various 
diseases  of  poultry.  Certainly  all 
poultrymen,  especially  broiler  rais¬ 
ers,  have  been  saved  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  use  of  sulfa  deriva¬ 
tives  in  checking  the  terrific  mor¬ 
tality  from  coccidiosis  that  formerly 
took  such  a  heavy  annual  toll  of 
young  chickens.  No  experienced 
poultryman  would  think  of  trying  to 
raise  a  large  flock  today  without 
starting  them  off  as  baby  chicks  on 
a  mash  containing  sulfaquinoxaline 
or  one  of  the  other  sulfa  derivatives. 

Unlike  coccidiosis,  which  is  only 
suppressed  or  occurs  in  a  mild  form 
in  chickens  when  a  sulfa  treatment 
is  properly  used,  pullorum  can  be 
completely  eradicated.  I  believe  no 
specific  treatment  has  yet  been  de¬ 
vised  for  this  disease;  but,  by  testing 
breeding  flocks  and  eliminating  the 
reactors,  pullorum  clean  flocks  can 
be  built  up.  So  carefully  and  rigidly 
have  most  hatcherymen  adhered  to 
this  practice,  that  anyone  can  buy 
chicks  from  a  reputable  hatchery  and 
be  reasonably  certain  that  he  will 
not  have  any  chick  losses  from 
pullorum.  New  England  is  particu¬ 
larly  happy  in  this  respect. 

Newcastle  Disease 

Not  so  fortunate,  however,  are 
some  of  the  New  England  States 
with  regard  to  Newcastle  disease. 
Disturbing  reports  of  heavy  losses 
from  time  to  time  have  appeared, 
suggesting  that  perhaps  a  more 
virulent  virus  is  now  at  work  than 
heretofore,  or  that  chickens  in  par¬ 
ticular  sections  have  reacted  much 
more  violently  than  before.  Because, 
as  pathologists  have  pointed  out, 
Newcastle  and  infectious  bronchitis 
can  be  confused  with  such  other 
poultry  diseases  as  laryngotracheitis, 
infectious  coryza  and  chronic  fowl 
cholera,  the  poultryman  whose  flock 
develops  symptoms,  indicative  of  any 
of  these  diseases,  should  immediately 
get  in  touch  with  the  department  of 
animal  pathology  of  his  State  uni¬ 
versity  and  have  diagnosis  made  of 
the  ailing  birds. 

Veterinarians  have  emphasized 
over  and  over,  however,  that  labora¬ 
tory  analysis,  and  the  recommended 
use  of  drugs  and  antibiotics  for  those 
diseases  that  respond  to  prescribed 
dosages  of  these  new  drugs,  do  not 
take  the  place  of  proper  sanitation. 
Drugs  can  never  take  over  where 
sanitation  leaves  off;  they  can  only 
supplement  good  sanitation. 

During  the  war  years  labor  short¬ 
ages  in  the  poultry  business  pre¬ 
vented  many  operators  from  main¬ 
taining  the  degree  of  sanitation  they 
had  been  accustomed  to.  But  these 
poultrymen  derived  considerable 
comfort  from  being  told  that  there 
were  certain  mold  organisms  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  old  litter  in  their  poultry 
houses  that  were  beneficial  to  the 
chickens;  and  no  doubt  there  were. 

Some  poultrymen  continued  after 
the  war  to  clear  off  the  top  layer 
of  litter,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  old 
litter  on  the  bottom  and  adding  clean 
material  on  top.  It  was  then  that  we 
began  to  hear  about  the  increase  of 
endoparasites.  Worms,  also  asso¬ 
ciated  with  bare,  packed  ground  in 
chicken  runs,  which  had  practically 
disappeared  as  a  cause  of  poultry 
loss  to  the  farmer,  began  getting  a 
foothold  once  again;  and  the  re¬ 
currence  of  these  intestinal  parasites 
was  attributed  to  filthy  litter. 

I  have  been  disturbed  that  some 
poultrymen,  especially  those  who 
operate  on  a  small  scale,  frequently 
brood  their  chicks  in  the  laying 
house,  perhaps  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons.  Discouraged  by  an  outbreak  of 
cannibalism  in  the  flock,  a  sharp 
drop  in  midwinter  egg  prices,  or  a 
wish  to  convert  the  birds  into  meat 
while  prices  are  still  good,  these 
farmers  dispose  of  their  laying  flocks 
and  then  immediately  get  in  some 
day-old  chicks  to  start  another  flock. 
This  is  a  dangerous  practice.  At 
least  one  or  two  brooder  houses 
would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 


ment  for  all  small  poultry  raisers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  most 
efficient  and  successful  operators  aim 
to  get  the  maximum  use  of  their 
equipment  and  buildings,  I  think 
that  they  should  certainly  also  main¬ 
tain  strict  sanitation  and  permit 
buildings  to  remain  unused  for  a 
minimum  length  of  time.  While  many 
bacteria  will  survive  for  some  time 
in  and  around  a  poultry  plant,  their 
strength  and  virulence  will  be  great¬ 
ly  lessened  the  longer  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  sun  and  air  and  kept  from 
contact  with  the  chickens. 

It  is  especially  important  to  keep 
baby  chicks  from  premises  that  have 
lately  been  occupied  by  older  birds 
because  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
incidence  of  leucosis  is  higher  in 
birds  that  range  over  litter  or  ground 
recently  occupied  by  old  birds.  All 
farmers  can  appreciably  cut  their 
losses  by  keeping  chickens  of  differ¬ 
ent  age  groups  isolated,  thoroughly 
cleaning  brooding  houses  and  laying 
pens  and  isolating  insofar  as  possible 
chickens  of  different  ages. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  old 
litter  and  manure  should  be  carted 
away  and  the  roosts  in  laying  houses 
cleaned  as  often  as  possible.  Not  only 
will  this  help  to  keep  down  the 
ammonia  fumes,  but  it  will  also  help 
to  restrict  or  destroy  the  breeding 
places  of  flies.  If  red  mites  establish 
themselves,  they  can  be  effectively 
controlled  by  applying  a  liquid 
creosote  solution  to  the  underside  of 
the  roosts  and  nest  boxes  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

Drinking  fountains  and  pails 
should  be  disinfected  thoroughly  and 
often,  as  colds  and  respiratory  ail¬ 
ments  are  easily  transmitted  by  way 
of  the  drinking  receptacles.  And,  o*f 
course,  feed  hoppers  and  grit  and 
oyster  shell  containers  should  be 
washed,  disinfected  and  placed  in  the 
sun,  at  least  when  a  new  lot  of 
chickens  is  introduced  into  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Outdoors  the  poultryman  is  im¬ 
measurably  aided  by  the  elements  in 
helping  to  control  disease.  Cold,  wind 
and  rain,  and  especially  sun,  help  to 
suppress  or  destroy  bacteria  and  dis¬ 
ease  organisms.  But  again  the  poul¬ 
tryman  must  help  out.  On  the  poul¬ 
try  range  a  good  thick  sod  provides 
not  only  feed  for  the  growing  birds 
but  also  an  exercising  place  rela¬ 
tively  free  from  disease  organisms. 
The  poultryman  should  endeavor  to 
keep  it  that  way  by  keeping  it  free 
from  bare  spots.  This  can  be  done 
by  frequent  shifting  of  feed  hoppers, 
or  by  scattering  the  grain  and  pellets 
in  different  areas  if  the  broadcast 
method  of  feeding  is  used.  Move 
the  drinking  fountains  often,  or  clean 
up  around  the  outlets  if  water  is 
piped  onto  the  range. 

As  the  poultry  business  has  ex¬ 
panded  until  it  is  now  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  business,  the  margin  of 
profit  as  in  all  large  industry  is 
greatly  reduced  per  unit.  Therefore 
the)  profij;  per  dozen  of  eggs,  per 
broiler  or  roaster,  has  been  cut 
proportionately  as  much  for  the 
small  poultryman  as  for  the  large 
scale  operator.  This  means  that 
every  extra  dozen  of  eggs,  every 
broiler  or  roaster  that  can  be  sold 
from  a  given  flock,  represents  just 
that  much  greater  total  profit.  All 
birds  reared  above  the  minimum  90 
per  cent,  that  most  poultrymen  count 
on  raising,  represent  considerable 
profit.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  raise 
that  90  per  cent  minimum  is  good 
sanitation. 

A  poultryman  should  immediately 
use  any  of  the  proven  new  drugs  or 
antibiotics  when  he  fears  or  has 
present  in  his  flock  a  disease  that 
will  respond  to  their  use.  But  he 
'should  not  rely  on  these  drugs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  keep  his  flock  healthy. 
It  is  up  to  him  to  keep  his  place 
clean  and  sanitary,  and  to  prevent 
many  diseases  and  poultry  ailments 
from  getting  started  in  his  flock. 

Vermont  Thomas  Foster 


STARTED  PULLETS 


More  and  more 
Poultrymen  are 
buying  Sunny- 
brook  Started 
Pullets.  You  see, 
no  baby  chick 
problems  —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  one 
to  two  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  Prom  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

There’s  money  in  Sunnybrook  Capons.  They  always 
bring  highest  premium  prices  on  the  market. 
Why  not  try  some  this  year.  We  have  some 
dandies  4-6-8  weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  Write  today  for  our  low  prices. 


From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunpybrook  Baby 
Chicks  for  1952, 
have  everything 
you  can  possibly 
want  in  a  baby 
chick.  Our  rigid 
selection  of 
Breeder  from 
the  leading  egg 
producing  and 
meat  bearing 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  insure  this. 

So,  they  start  off 
with  a  natural, 
inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and  lay 
b  i  g  eggs.  We 
have  them  in  all 
the  popular 
breeds,  at  ama¬ 
zingly  low  prices. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds— Sex-link  CroSs 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  ( 1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  ail  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  - —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  ,  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  u*. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


• Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C.  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 


!  TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
j  tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
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I  was  just  figur¬ 
ing  .  .  .  some  of  us 
folks  around  the 
farm  don’t  have  time  to  stop  and  toot 
our  own  horns.  Sure,  we  talk  about 
having  the  same  hours  as  the  man  in 
town — except  while  his  hours  are  nine 
to  five,  we  work  from  five  to  nine. 


#  #  j{S 

You  familiar  with  Watkins  STOCK 
MINERAL  BLOCK?  Kind  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  cousin  to  the  old  salt-lick — but 
makes  a  lot  more  sense.  Adds  extra 
value  to  pasture,  range  roughage  and 
grains.  Better  try  it.  Just  set  Wat¬ 
kins  STOCK  MINERAL  BLOCK  out 
in  boxes  or  bunks  and  your  stock  does 
the  rest.  Lasts  a  lot  longer — won’t 
weather  away.  Ask  your  Watkins  man 
about  it. 

*  *  *  * 

Day  or  two  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  would  I  stop  by  his  place.  Said 
I  could  help  him  get  some  new  milk¬ 
ing  equipment  he  had  a  yen  for.  “How 
come?”  I  asked.  “Well,”  he  told  me, 
“the  only  way  I  can  get  my  Missus 
to  listen  to  anything  is  to  let  her  hear 
me  whispering  it  to  somebody  else!” 

H*  4*  4* 

Can’t  say  how  that  worked,  but  I 
do  know  something  that  really  does 
work  and  that’s  WATKINS  FLY 
SPRAY  with  Thanite  and  Lethane 
PLUS  METHOXYCHLOR.  It’s  more 
than  just  a  “space  spray,”  it’s  a  triple- 
potent  fly  killer  that  really  knocks 
’em  dead.  And  what’s  more,  you  can 
use  it  in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the 
barn  .  .  .  pleasantly  perfumed  and 
stainless.  ’Course,  the  really  important 
story  is  in  increased  milk  production 
.  .  .  protects  cows  from  stable  flies, 
house  flies  and  horn  flies.  So — let  us 
spray. 

*  *  *  * 

If  flowers  and  vegetables  are  worth 
growing,  then  they’re  sure  worth  the 
slight  extra  effort  and  cost  needed  to 
protect  them  from  insects.  Right? 
And  that’s  especially  true  since  Wat¬ 
kins  has  made  it  so  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  They  developed  their  Ro- 
tenone  INSECT  DUST  with  just  that 
in  mind.  It  offers  potent  protection 
against  insects  for  only  pennies.  Be 
sure  to  ask  your  Watkins  man  about 
the  famous  Watkins  INSECT  DUST 
with  Rotenone. 

*  *  *  * 


Got  a  chuckle  from  a  “dairy  poet” 
with  a  wartime  jingle  last  week.  Goes 
like  this: 

“Why  not  at  the  front  in  uniform?” 
I  asked  my  dairyman  friend. 

He  looked  up  from  his  Jersey: 
“There  ain’t  no  milk  at  that  end!” 


*  *  *  * 


Before  I  forget  it,  how  well  do  you 
know  your  Watkins  man?  His  Wat¬ 
kins  products  are  backed  up  by  the 
very  latest  and  most  scientific  testing 
and  research — in  the  Watkins  labora¬ 
tories,  on  the  Watkins  experimental 
farms,  and  in  stiff  competitive  tests 
on  leading  farms  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States.  So  welcome  your 
Watkins  man.  He  has 
brought  friendly  serv¬ 
ice  to  farmers  for  84 
years.  Talk  over  your 
problems  with  him  — 
see  how  Watkins  prod¬ 
ucts  meet  your  needs. 

The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co.,  Winona,  Minnesota 


Publisher’s  Desk 


This  column  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
rendering  your  subscribers  a  useful 
and  much  needed  service.  It  is  ap¬ 
palling  the  number  of  people  who 
are  in  one  way  or  another  swindled 
by  unscrupulous  transient  peddlers. 
A  great  number  of  rural  people  are 
visited  by  persons  claiming  to  be 
security  salesmen  or  agents  of  in¬ 
vestments  firms.  The  victim  usually 
owns  stock  or  bonds  having  a  quick 
sale  value,  but  concerning  which 
little  information  and  few  market 
quotations  are  published.  Such 
securities  are  often  traded  in  over- 
the-counter  markets,  of  which  the 
rural  people  are  not  aware.  The 
pattern  seems  to  be  that  a  glib- 
talking  “agent”  has  a  story  that  a 
company  is  doing  poorly  and  the 
owner  should  sell  his  holding  before 
the  security  becomes  worthless.  Usu¬ 
ally  fictitious  figures  are  given  to 
support  the  ‘high  pressure”  story  and 
the  victim  becomes  alarmed  and 
agrees  to  follow  the  advice  given 
him.  Some  times  cash  is  produced  on 
the  spot  and  the  supposedly  “worth¬ 
less”  securities  turned  over.  A  check 
may  be  given  in  payment  and 
strange  to  say  it  is  not  as  a  rule  a 
worthless  check,  as  that  would  mean 
trouble  with  the  authorities.  Nor  do 
such  agents  usually  try  to  sell  other 
securities  at  the  same  time.  An  un¬ 
scrupulous  person  is  able  to  get  a 
list  of  stockholders  from  companies 
specializing  in  such  printing.  He  goes 
into  a  rural  area  and  plies  his  dis¬ 
honest  trade.  A  revision  of  the  laws 
is  necessary  that  would  govern  the 
buying  and  selling  of  securities  in 
this  way,  but  the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  to  avoid  glib  agents  without 
credentials. 

Believe  it  or  not  —  through  your 
fine  efforts,  I  received  a  check  in  the 
mail  today.  I  thought  this  was  a  lost 
issue.  Kindly  tell  all  of  your  numer¬ 
ous  readers  who  are  waiting  for 
“lost”  money  not  to  give  up  hope,  for 
my  little  deal  has  been  running  since 
last  August,  and  today  my  “lost” 
money  was  retrieved.  I  can’t  thank 
you  enough.  Keep  up  the  grand 
work  and  the  fine  column  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  c.  m.  c. 

The  company  involved  stated  they 
had  been  investigating  the  claim,  but 
did  not  find  any  correspondence  from 
the  customer,  and  that  it  seemed  odd 
they  had  nothing  on  it;  but  would 
straighten  it  out  when  they  had  full 
information.  This  was  sent  and 
settlement  followed.  Mails  are  slow 
at  times,  but  six  months  is  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  an  adjustment,  and 
no  reply  to  inquiries. 

Will  you  read  the  enclosed  clip¬ 
ping  and  tell  me  if  it  is  reliable  or 
not?  h.  s. 

This  referred  to  an  oil  lease  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  states  if  one  “can 
afford  to  speculate,  send  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $100”  and  the  lease 
will  be  sent  for  signing.  This  is  a 
form  of  investment  we  do  not 
recommend.  The  advertising  is 
honest  in  that  it  plainly  states  it  is 
a  speculation.  Leasing  land  merely 
on  the  hope  that  oil  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  is  a  poor  basis  for  invest¬ 
ment.  We  have  heard  of  firms  that 
never  even  commenced  drilling. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
efforts  in  our  behalf  with  the  Pharis 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  your  advice  and  found  the 
manager  of  the  store  to  whom  you 
referred  us,  very  helpful  and  courte¬ 
ous.  He  was  expecting  us,  and  told 
us  they  had  numerous  complaints 
on  these  particular  tires.  He  gave  us 
two  new  ones,  and  we  are  very 
appreciative  to  him  and  to  you. 

New  York  h.  b. 

After  considerable  correspondence 
we  were  advised  that  the  Pharis 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  was  com¬ 
pletely  liquidated  and  dissolved  in 
December  1951.  However,  the  store 
through  whom  the  transaction  was 
conducted  satisfied  the  customer,  as 
the  above  letter  showed.  It  is 
heartening  to  have  concerns  realize 
the  customer’s  side  of  a  story. 

I  always  take  your  advice  and 
always  come  out  all  O.  K. 

Pennsylvania  M.  s. 


Three  years  ago  this  Fall  I  ordered 
strawberries  from  a  nursery 
company,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Spring  of  1949.  I  wrote  them  before 
delivery,  stating  I  could  not  take  the 
stock  as  my  husband  had  been  ill 
for  over  a  year  and  I  had  no  one  to 
set  them  and  no  place  to  put  them, 
as  1  had  rented  my  land.  They  sent 
them  anyway.  I  refused  them  when 
they  arrived.  They  have  put  the 
claim  in  a  collector’s  hands  and  are 
demanding  that  I  pay  for  these 
plants.  Do  I  have  to  pay  for  them? 

Pennsylvania  e.  r. 

When  an  order  is  given  .to  a 
nursery  house  a  contract  is  signed, 
which  states  that  the  party  agrees 
not  to  countermand  the  order  unless 
stipulated  expenses  are  paid.  The 
nurseries  will  defer  the  delivery,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  of  them  that 
will  consider  the  difficulties  that  a 
family  may  run  into  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  complete  the  obli¬ 
gation.  A  signed  contract  is  a  legal 
obligation.  The  agent  is  paid  his 
commission  and  the  company  win 
not  release  the  customer.  In  this  case 
the  company  claims  they  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  previous  correspondence 
before  the  order  was  shipped  and 
could  not  make  arrangements  to 
cancel  the  order,  and,  as  it  was  a 
perishable  item,  could  not  be  re¬ 
claimed.  The  customer  claims  that 
she  did  advise  them  of  her  circum¬ 
stances  and  was  surprised  to  receive 
the  plants  and  refused  them.  The 
account  was  given  to  a  collection 
agency,  which  has  no  interest  in  the 
customer,  only  in  the  collection  of 
the  bill.  It  is  a  particular  hardship 
in  this  case,  as  having  no  land  and 
an  ill  husband,  it  is  impossible  to  go 
ahead  with  any  program  that  had 
been  laid  out.  But  we  say  again  this 
company  is  within  its  rights  in  in¬ 
sisting  upon  payment,  although  we 
feel  circumstances  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Do  you  recommend  GLF  stock  as 
an  investment?  Is  it  sound  and  re¬ 
liable?  We  have  a  little  money  we 
have  saved  over  the  years,  but  we 
cannot  take  .any  risks.  Can  you 
recommend  other  safe  investments? 
We  have  confidence  in  your  advice. 

New  York  w.  a.  r. 

We  greatly  appreciate  this  confi¬ 
dence  in  us,  but  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  stock  as  an  investment  and 
have  stated  our  reasons  many  times. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  our 
readers  where  to  invest  their  money. 
What  is  said  today  might  not  be 
true  tomorrow.  We  are  eager  to  help, 
and  will  in  any  way  we  can,  but  use 
caution  in  investments.  Bank  interest 
is  low,  but  your  money  is  safe. 
United  States  bonds  are  also  reli¬ 
able. 

We  have  received  literature  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  Speed  and  Power  Manual, 
costing  $1.98,  which  will  include 
three  handbooks  supposed  to  teach 
automobile  drivers  how  to  save 
money.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  this  claim  will  work? 

New  York  r.  t.  k. 

According  to  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  this  is  what  is  called  a 
“gimmick.”  It  has  been  offered  to 
the  public  many  times  under  vari¬ 
ous  names.  It  claims  a  cost  saving  in 
gasoline  up  to  33  Vh  per  cent  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  no  water  in¬ 
jection  system  has  yet  been  devised 
to  save  this  percentage  on  any 
engine,  let  alone  a  normal  car.  We 
believe  the  water  injection  feature 
was  misleading.  Studies  have  been 
made  repeatedly  showing  no  appre¬ 
ciable  saving.  In  super-charged  en¬ 
gines  the  water  injection  may  pay 
off,  but  corrosion  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  such  use.  We  would  not 
recommend  the  project. 

If  your  teen-age  daughter  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  career  we  would  suggest 
“Beatrice  Perry,  X-Ray  Technician,” 
a  new  book  by  Dorothy  Tooker. 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fan  candidtently 

clean  ntil& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  1 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


There's  a  SIZE  for  .your  farm 

FIVE  rugged,  all-purpose  cutters  in  60% 
80",  114"  widths  —  standard  and  hy» 
draulic  lift  models.  They  cut ,  shred, 
and  mulch  for  stalk  cutting,  pasture 
mowing,  clearing  land,  or  shredding 
cover  crops!  Adjust  to  14"  height.  Adds 
speed  to  every  farming  operation! 

•  Any  power  take-off! 

•  Heavy  safety  shield! 

•  Triple  V-belt  drivel 

•  All  Timken  bearings! 

See  it  at  your  dealers,  or  write 

WOOD  BR0S.MFG.C0.  °|LUN0IS 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sice*  from  Btoek  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  8ervlng  Farmers  for  62  Year*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  M 
the  Yard.  Write  for  aamples  and  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Pastoral  Parson 


One  of  the  constant  problems  in 
a  community,  such  as  the  Parson’s, 
is  that  of  getting  the  people  of  the 
community  acquainted  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  this  rapidly  growing  area. 
It  is  not  a  strange  occurrence  to 
have  a  truck  stop  at  the  house  while 
the  driver  asks  directions  to  some 
street  or  road,  of  which  the  Parson 
has  not  even  heard,  usually  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  road  that  has  been  bull¬ 
dozed  through  a  piece  of  new  land 
which  is  to  be  developed. 

There  are  days  when  the  Parson 
turns  his  car  toward  such  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  visits  from  house  to 
house  with  an  invitation  to  the  new 
neighbors  to  attend  church.  It  takes 
more  time  than  one  could  wish  for 
such  efforts  to  bear  fruit  to  any 
great  extent,  for  every  newcomer 
finds  a  thousand  and  one  jobs  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  his  home  inside  and 
out;  and,  until  these  things  are  done, 
the  family  is  often  quite  satisfied  to 
abstain  from  community  life.  So,  it 
may  be  a  year  or  two  before  they 
really  begin  to  attend  church  regu¬ 
larly.  It  still  behooves  the  Parson 
to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  soon 
after  people  move  into  the  locality, 
so  that  they  may  feel  the  church’s 
interest  in  them. 

Some  time  ago,  our  young  people’s 
group  passed  out  of  existence  as  an 
organized  society:  the  members  had 
simply  passed  beyond  the  natural 
age  bracket.  Now,  after  some  time, 
that  work  is  again  under  way.  The 
society  began  rather  auspiciously  a 
few  months  ago  at  a  social  evening 
in  the  Chapel.  The  young  people 
found  a  set  of  bowling  pins  in  one 
of  the  basement  closets,  and  spent 
a  whole  evening  bowling  on  a  make¬ 
shift  alley  marked  out  on  the  Chapel 
floor.  Since  that  evening  the  group 
has  met  regularly. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the 
problem  of  integrating  the  adults  in¬ 
to  the  life  of  the  church.  Some  while 
ago  the  ladies  came  forward  with  a 
suggestion  that  a  reception  be  held 
in  the  Chapel,  and  that  all  church 
families  be  invited.  Refreshments 
will  be  served  at  these  receptions, 
but  there  will  be  no  formal  program. 
Each  will  just  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  individual  members  to  meet  each 
other  and  to  become  acquainted  so 
that  the  membership  may  develop  a 
sense  of  unity  and  friendliness. 

So,  beyond  the  substantial  increase 
in  membership,  which  is,  of  course, 
most  gratifying,  the  Parson’s  mind  is 
turning  over  the  prospect  of  finding 
avenues  through  which  the  varied 
interests  of  the  membership  may  be 
expressed  in  wider  Christian  work. 
Only  as  this  solution  is  achieved  will 
this  old  country  church  meet  its  obli¬ 
gations  toward '  the  new  generations 
effectively. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Business  Bits 

Weed  and  Brush  Killers  —  The 
development  of  new  selective  chemi¬ 
cals  has  made  it  possible  to  easily 
rid  fields  and  pastures  of  weeds  and 
brush.  The  task  of  clearing  a  field  of 
brush,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak  and 
other  woody  species  used  to  be  a 
real  problem,  but  today  the  job  can 
be  easily  accomplished  by  a  simple 
spraying  process.  Weeds  can  also  be 
eliminated  in  the  same  easy  manner. 
Bulletins  describing  the  use  of 
Weedone  weed  and  brush  killers  may 
be  secured  without  charge  by  ad¬ 
dressing  American  Chemical  Paint 
Co.,  Box  RN,  Ambler,  Penna. 


Bark  Removal  —  Chemical  bark 
removal  is  now  a  standard  practice 
in  the  processing  of  wood.  This  de¬ 
barking  method  is  of  particular 
value  to  farmers  who  own  woodlots 
and  process  the  trees  for  pulpwood, 
fence  posts,  and  other  farm  and 
commercial  uses.  The  Chipman 
Chemical  Company  has  recently  pre¬ 
pared  a  pamphlet  discussing  an  easy 
way  of  removing  bark  through  the 
use  of  a  debarking  compound.  This 
preparation  results  in  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  peeling  at  any  time  of  year. 
Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost  by  writing  to 
G.  W.  Case,  Chipman  Chemical  Co., 
Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  thla  department  lOe  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  eaeh  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted.  


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED :  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  meo  $180  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Fletnington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  Nerw  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


WASSAIG  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior 
nircctnr  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director.  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines.  Must  strip.  Apart¬ 
ment  for  married  men,  room  and  board  for  single 
men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month,  six  days  per 
week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave., 
Union,  New  Jersey. 


WOMEN  near  Jamesburg,  who  want  work.  Write  to 
Mayer,  Box  41.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Jamesburg.  New  Jersey. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged  for  business  couple ; 

modern  home.  Permanent  home  preferred  to  high 
wages.  BOX  8185,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WOMEN  to  care  for  elderly  semi -invalid  women. 

No  Children.  Light  work.  All  conveniences.  Modest 
salary.  Pleasant  surroundings:  one-half  hour  New 
York.  BOX  8184,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  52]  lifelong  experience  in 

breeding  and  raising  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  game, 
incubation,  egg  production,  caponizing,  killing  and 
processing,  wants  work.  BOX  8151,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  single  man.  58,  desires  position,  care- 

taker,  gardener.  BOX  8154,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER  experienced,  certified,  dependable:  de¬ 

sires  rural  position.  BOX  8175,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  handy  with  tools,  age  55,  references, 

married,  one  child ;  wants  permanent  job.  Good 
housing,  school,  adequate  salary  essential.  Miller, 
618  Garden  Ave.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. _ 

MARRIED  man,  27.  dependable,  wants  job  on  dairy 

farm.  Inexperienced.  Start  low  salary.  House 
essential.  BOX  8178,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  caretaker  for  priate  family.  Handy¬ 

man.  Good  home  more  important  than  wages. 

Adolph  Michel,  462  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WA  9-2896,  _ _ 

MAN  without  home,  in  early  sixties,  educated,  dis¬ 
creet,  offers  services  of  various  index.  Exchange 
for  necessities,  modicum  privacy.  No  dairying.  BOX 
8187,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ORDAINED  Protestant  minister  desires  country 
parish  for  summer  or  longer.  Salary  secondary. 
BOX  8186,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

YOUNG  man  seeks  position  as  operator  in  milk  plant 
or  manager:  with  house.  BOX  8189,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  Laborers:  $100  to  $150  per  month  plus  room 
and  board.  BOX  8009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tVOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
;itizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  Aork  State. 
K"e  18-60.  $147  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living 
3onus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hour  week, 
nirpptrw  Uetchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANT  housekeeper  to  take  charge  of  motherless 
children  in  country.  S.  E.  Hughes,  325  English- 
town  Road,  Spotswood,  New.  Jersey. 


COUNTRY-woman  with  housewifely  experience  and 
gumption  to  help  in  adult  private  household  of 
owner  of  large  dairy  farm  Columbia  County  midway 
Albany  and  Poughkeepsie.  Must  be  in  good  health, 
neat,  clean,  also  help  in  kitchen  on  cook's  time  off 
if  required,  able  to  get  on  well  with  non-servant  type 
staff.  Driving  helpful  but  not  required.  Excellent 
living  conditions,  best  food,  all  modern  equipment 
and  conveniences.  Good  wages.  Permanent.  Give  birth 
date,  telephone  number.  References  required.  BOX 
8165,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman,  girl  work  private  kennels. 

Privileged  have  own  days.  Separate  quarters  dogs 
self.  Coverside  Kennels,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  woman  who  enjoys  country  living  as 
nurse  for  three  young  children  in  southern  Vermont. 
All  conveniecnes.  Ability  to  drive  car  helpful.  Top 
current  wages.  References'  required.  BOX  8172,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  preacher-pastor  available.  Youthfully 
elderly.  Extraordinary  proposition.  BOX  8190, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELF  reliant  man,  early  fifties,  seeks  country  life. 

Offer  services  in  and  around  home.  All  propositions 
given  consideration.  BOX  8191,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  45.  Steady  and  depend¬ 
able.  Good  education.  Prefer  sheep,  beef  cattle. 
Good  salary,  housing  and  schools  essential.  BOX 
8195,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


365  RIVER  flat  farm  in  Delaware  County.  Main 
house  is  new  and  three  tenament  houses.  Three 
barns  with  additional  milk  house  and  tool  shed. 
100  purebred  Holsteins.  Will  sell  fully  equipped  with 
machinery  and  cattle  or  bare.  BOX  8192,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BERGEN  County,  New  Jersey:  Poultry  farm,  4% 
acres,  capacity  1,200  hens,  houses,  brooders,  es¬ 
tablished  market!  Modern  6-room  home,  condition 
excellent,  buses  pass  door.  Asking  $29,900.  A. 

Christie,  55  W.  Main  St.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J., 
Dumont  4-0600. 


FLORIDA:  New  development,  10  miles  west  Orlando. 

Reservations  trailers  or  apartments  November  1st 
or  after.  Preference  those  interested  agricultural  ac¬ 
tivities.  Also  building  available  convalescent  or  nurs¬ 
ing  home.  High  dry  area.  Very  beneficial  climate 
sinus  sufferers.  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando.  Florida. 


WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 
Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


STENOGRAPHERS:  Excellent  opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nent  state  positons  for  qualified  stenographers. 
Salary:  $2180.40  per  annum  for  40  hours,  five  day 
week.  Quarters  available  at  $39.20  per  month  for 
room  and  meals.  Four  week  vacation,  sick  leave  and 
liberal  pension  plan.  Write  giving  full  details  of 
experience,  education  and  references  to:  Mrs. 
Marylynn  Pierce,  NYS  Training  Schools  for  Girls, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  White  for  business  couple  and  two 
girls  14  and  7  years.  Private  room  and  bath. 
Privileges  modern  conveniences.  Suburbs  of  New 
York!  State  age.  Michael  Mione,  75-51  187th  St., 
Flushing  66,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  woman  wanted  in  a  happy  home  in 
Connecticut  with  three  small  children.  To  do 
housework  and  help  with  cooking  and  children.  Elec¬ 
tric  stove,  dishwasher,  washing  machine  and  dryer. 
Wrte  details  first  letter.  BOX  8176,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Excellent  farm  home  for  man  with  pension 
to  do  light  chores;  no  milking.  No  heavy  drinker. 
BOX  8136,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EAST  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  11  rooms,  two 
baths,  10  acres,  $14,000.  40  acres  adjoining  avail¬ 

able.  Inspection  on  request.  Principals  only.  BOX 
8188,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  wooded,  fenced,  spring,  high  elevation; 

no  buildings;  bordering  Ansco  Lake  near  Bing¬ 
hamton.  School  bus,  mail  and  store  delivery  trucks 
pass  property.  Small  down  payment,  balance  easy 
terms.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Mercer,  R.  D.  1,  Windsor,  New  York. 


EGG  Depot:  Near  Montgomery  and  Walden,  N.  Y., 
60  miles  from  New  York  City,  six  miles  from 
Thruway  at  junction  two  main  highway,  17K  and 
208,  three  story  frame  building  in  fine  condition, 
ideal  for  carpentry  or  plumbing  shop,  light  manu¬ 
facturing,  egg  dealer,  etc.  Completely  modern  five 
room  apartment  over  showroom  with  large  plate  glass 
windows,  full  seven  foot  basement  includes  two  car 
garage,  plumbing,  heating,  roof  and  water  system, 
all  new.  Low  price,  liberal  terms.  Norman  Hecht, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-2363. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
In  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  Interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


WIDOWER  with  six  year  old  twins,  needs  house¬ 
keeper.  Good  farm  home.  Write  G.  M.  Killigrew, 
R.  D.  3,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  highly  mechanized  dairy  farm, 
thoroughly  experienced,  good  herdsman.  Wife  part 
time  housework  if  desired.  Good  salary.  New  living 
quarters.  BOX  8179,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  to  live  on  seven  acre  estate  in  small 
village  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Husband  to  take 
care  of  lawns,  small  garden,  etc.  Wife  to  house- 
keep  and  cook  while  family  in  residence  which  usu¬ 
ally  totals  about  three  months  per  year.  Comfortable 
quarters  main  house,  private  bath.  Write  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  give  references  and  salary  required. 
H.  L.  Gilbert,  62  Whittemore  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Woman  not  over  forty  to  manage  mother¬ 
less  home  and  two  babies.  Write  to  Nathan  I.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  age  40-50  for  farmer  with 
two  motherless  boys.  Telephone  67-F-12  Fillmore, 
New  York. 


BOARD  in  exchange  for  light  work  on  small  poultry 
farm.  Wages  if  willing  worker,  Sober,  dependable. 
Michael  Butts,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


DEPENDABLE  woman  with  school  child;  home 
environment;  country.  Dr.  Schnader,  Colchester, 

Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  white,  must  know  how  to  cook, 
own  room,  modern  conveniences;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person;  excellent  salary.  Mrs.  Henry 
Bloomgarden,  823  Main  St.,  Honesdale,  Penna. 


EXPERIENCED  woman  to  assist  with  four  year  old 
boy.  Upstairs  housework  and  serving.  No  cooking. 
Beautiful  modern  suburban  home.  All  conveniences. 
Good  salary.  References  important.  Write  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Mrs.  Berol,  11  Reimer  Road,  Scarsdale, 
New  York. 


COUPLE  for  farm  estate  on  Long  Island.  Women 
for  general  housework  and  plain  cooking;  family 
of  four.  Man  to  take  care  of  grounds  and  help  on 
farm.  Good  pay  and  living  conditions.  BOX  8193, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  experienced  for  commercial  poultry 
farm  on  Long  Island.  (Meat  production  and  mar¬ 
keting).  Opportunity  for  good  man  to  get  into  key 
position  with  well  established  company.  Modern 
apartment.  Good  working  conditions  and  pay.  BOX 
8194,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  Small  10  acre  farm  northern 
New  Jersey.  Private  house  available.  Care  of  live¬ 
stock  and  vegetable  garden.  Call  Closter  5-0566  or 
write  BOX  224,  Closter,  New  Jersey. 


STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30 ;  must  bo 
5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  companion  and  care  for 
young  active  semi-invalid  lady;  $35  a  week,  room, 
board.  Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  ill  types  firms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS,  ranches,  homes,  hotels,  gas-cabin  station, 
camps.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (32  Yr.), 
Cobleskill  7,  “Eastern”  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house,  two  baths,  automatic  oil 
heat,  hardwood  floors  downstairs,  2-car  garage  on 
landscaped  lot  80  x  220  feet  in  Village  of  Ashland 
New  York  on  Route  23.  Bus  service  to  New  York. 
G.  F.  Wagner,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 


WIDOW’S  sacrifice:  52-acre  farm,  $3,500.  Practically 
all  cropland;  good  dwelling,  nice  yard,  trees,  part 
down.  Also  fine  138-acre  farm,  fine  home,  lot.  barns 
worth  twice  bargain  price  of  $11,000.  Harry  Thomas, 
Montgomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  10-room  colonial  home  in 
country.  All  modern  conveniences.  Frank  Stiles, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  chicken  farm,  suitable  for  retired  man;  $10 
monthly.  Stephens,  Box  599,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 


SO.  CAIRO,  Catskill:  Modern  7-room  house  (fur¬ 
nished)  with  garage  and  59  acres  for  sale.  In¬ 
quire  B.  Pabst,  1822  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn  27, 
New  York. 


240  ACRE  dairy  farm,  $30,000;  want  offer.  BOX 
978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


120  ACRE  farm,  mile  from  town;  8-room  house, 
running  spring  water,  bath,  heat,  dairy  barn,  all 
tractor  worked  fields;  fine  dairy  or  poultry  farm; 
$6,500;  reasonable  terms.  O.  A.  West,  Wellsboro, 
Penna. 


A  REAL  nice  one  man  farm,  45  acres  fertile  tractor 
land,  lots  good  meadow  and  wood  land;  large 

basement  barn,  poultry  houses,  other  buildings.  At¬ 
tractive  9-room  dwelling,  all  modern  conveniences. 
You’ll  like  this  little  dream  farm.  Price  only 

$6,200.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda. 
Pa.  (Free  lists  other  small  and  large  farms). 


FOR  Sale:  Four  large  room  bungalow;  two  coops 
and  chickens,  garden,  garage,  well,  telephone, 
electricity,  school  bus  at  door,  lumber,  tools,  jeep, 
furniture;  $4,500.  BOX  8183,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home:  Eight  rooms,  modernized. 

Newly  decorated  inside  and  out.  Warm  air 
furnace  heat.  Copper  plumbing,  stone  fire¬ 
place  in  living  room.  Large  kitchen,  barn  50x28; 
chicken  house;  18  acre  wood  lot;  (some  timber); 
about  two  acres  around  house  for  garden;  trout  brook 
through  property.  Price  $8,800.  Write  H.  Smale, 
Blandford,  Mass. _ 

LONGVUE  modern  buildings,  220  acres,  48  head 
stock,  tractor  tools  hard  road;  $24,000.  George 
Collester,  Springfield  9,  Maos. 


FOR  Sale:  14  acre,  hog  breeding  farm;  stock,  hog 
buildings,  truck,  brook,  springs.  Modern  6-room 
house  and  buildings;  illness  necessitates  selling; 
$20,000.  Near  New  London.  Conn.  Write  to  Mathew 
Paterno,  167-29  146th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. _ 

WANTED:  Acreage,  preferably  with  shed;  $100  down, 

monthly  payments.  BOX  8182,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  200  acre  farm  located  four  miles  from 
Sidney,  New  York  in  Delaware  County.  Eight  room 
house  with  bath,  spring  water,  and  electricity. 
Beautiful  fish  pool,  log  cabin  with  fireplace,  and 
greenhouse.  Two  barns,  chicken  coop,  and  cider  mill. 
This  farm  is  well  situated  for  raising  beef  cattle 
or  young  stock.  BOX  8181,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STOCKED  and  Equipped:  Money-making  dairy  farm 

in  Delaware  County;  includes  $14,000  worth  stock 
and  equipment;  43  head  cattle,  team,  new  tractor,  etc.; 
spacious  7-room  home,  with  bath,  utilities,  beauti¬ 
ful  setting;  2-car  garage^  fine  cemented  barn  32x42, 
with  35  stanchions  and  35  ties;  two  silos;  other 
buildings;  132  acres,  60  tillable,  72  acres  pasture 
and  woodland,  trout  stream;  dairy  income  $9,000; 
buildings  worth  $14,000;  new  low  price  $21,0Q0. 
No.  13,504.  West's.  G.  A.  Virrill,  Cat  Hollow  Road, 
Downsville,  N.  Y,  - _ 

WILL  buy  or  rent  small  store  business,  either 
operating  or  closed  in  town  or  country,  up  to 
around  $2,500  cash.  BOX  8123,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Small  cheap  place  in  country  where  I 
can  knock  around  or  busy  myself  fixing  up.  Must 
have  woods  and  stream.  BOX  8174,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

ON  Lake  Waneta,  N.  Y. :  Seven  rooms,  bath,  with  10 
acres  of  land.  Suitable  for  summer  home,  poultry 
farm  or  gas  station;  $7,000.  Robert  Granby,  R.  1, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. _ , _ 

WANT  small  acreage  farm  to  rent  with  option 
to  buy.  Some  conveniences.  Preferably  in  Jersey  or 
N.  Y.  State.  Reasonable  for  retired  couple.  BOX 
8177,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS :  Country  homes,  all  kinds ;  prices.  Send 

your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARM  and  business  catalog  free:  Big  new  edition. 

Over  1,000  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine  to 
Florida.  West’s,  7-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. _ 

REAL  farm,  real  bargain:  Here  it  is.  Could  not  re¬ 
place  buildings  for  twice  $11,000  price.  130  acres, 
most  top-grade  tillage,  attractive  location,  paved  high¬ 
way,  lovely,  large  home,  grand  trees,  "all  kinds", 
fine  barns,  etc.  Lifetime  opportunity.  Harry  Thomas, 
Montgomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

138  ACRE  modern  dairy  farm.  Berks  County. 
C.  E.  Braund,  Kutztown,  Pa. _ 

POULTRY  farm,  five  acres,  cinder  block  coops,  ca¬ 
pacity  3,500  layers;  seven  rooms,  two  baths,  3-car 
garage;  1,800  yearlings;  retail  business;  500  feet 
off  highway;  10  miles  to  Atlantic  City.  Palumbo,  19 
Spruce  Ave.,  Cardiff,  New  Jersey.  


FOR  Sale:  Seven  room  house,  garage,  electricity, 
running  water  in  house,  in  first  class  condition; 
pree  $2,300.  Monroe  Vandeshoof,  owner,  Antrim,  Pa. 
NORTH  STONINGTON,  Conn.:  On  Laurel  Glen  Road, 
Campbell’s  house.  Oak  frame,  artesian  well,  im¬ 
provements;  28  wooded  acres  $10,500.  Campbell  8918 
139  Street,  Jamaica,  New  York, _ 

SMALL  manufacturer,  possibility  of  great  expansion. 
Desires  plant.  What  hae  you  to  offer?  BOX  998, 
Grand  Central  Station,  N.  Y.  17. 

SALE:  138  acre  modern  dairy  farm.  Berks  County. 
C.  E.  Braund,  Kutztown,  Pa. _ 

FOUR  room  furnished  cottage,  good  condition,  elec¬ 
tricity;  two  acres,  close  lakes;  $1,350.  Cooney,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Lincolnville,  Maine. _ 

POULTRY  farm,  five  acres.  Route  414,  20  minutes 
Towanda,  three  chicken  houses,  two  brooder  houses 
equipped,  300  chickens,  capacity  900.  Seven  room 
house,  electriicty,  running  water,  combination  storm 
windows,  new  furnace,  new  2-car  garage;  price 
$10,000.  Louis  Bertelsen,  R.  D.  1,  Monroeton,  Pa. 

LARGE  house,  ground  ideal  for  night  club,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  cabins;  most  any  business.  BOX  8180,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH,  Maine:  Ocean  front  1  to 
8  room  cottages  and  cabins.  Each  fully  furnished, 

hot  showers,  gas  cooking,  screened  porches.  Three 

minutes  to  amusements.  Reasonable  rates.  Phone  or 
write  for  reservations.  Oceanside  Village  Cabins,  East 
Grand  Avenue.  Telephone  6-8676. _ 

THREE  Summer  camps,  new  8-room  house,  large  tract 
of  land,  buildings;  lots  good  modern  dairy  farms 
equipped;  new  house.  Ferris  Camp,  Middleburgh, 
N,  Y.  Telephone  7-349, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Greenhouse.  Wholesale  and  retail  busi¬ 

ness;  6,000  sq.  ft.  glass;  1%  acres  irrigated  land; 
equipment;  3-car  garage;  7-room  house;  $40,000. 

Cash  required  $15,000.  Joseph  F.  Cervenka,  29  Green¬ 
wood  Ave.,  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.  Y. :  117  acres,  barn  for  22 

head,  poultry  house;  9-room  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  $6,500.  Postupack  with  Giles,  Triangle, 
N.  Y.  Phone  89-F-22,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

ORGANIC  products :  For  your  healths’  sake  eat 
organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison  sprays  or 
artifical  fertilizers  used.  Gericke’s  Organic  Farm, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Florida  orange  blossom  honey:  2%  lbs. 

$1.50;  10  lbs.  $4.50  postage  paid.  Nelson  L. 

■Wheeler,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  T., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  ease* 
kept  confidential. 


TWIN  Maples:  Wanted,  summer  boarders.  Preferably 
couples  with  very  small  children,  or  young 
mothers  with  babies,  who  need  a  rest.  Also  tourists 
who  wish  to  visit  Cape  Cod  points  of  interest.  BOX 
8153,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAR 

Canyon  Country, 

all 

conveniences. 

Burt 

Goodwin,  Wellsboro,  Penna. 

NICE 

accommodations  for 

six 

guests. 

reservations 

only. 

children  accepted. 

Private 

beach. 

BOX 

8167, 

Rural 

New-Yorker. 

MODERN  farm,  swimming,  fishing.  Reasonable  rates. 
Iona  Bidlack,  Rome,  Penna. 


BOARDERS  Wanted:  Country  board.  Adults.  Modern 
home  near  village;  $25  week.  Edna  Emerson, 
Schenevus,  N.  Y.  Phono  2763. _ 

EXCELLENT  board  and  room.  Modern,  private  home. 

Reservations  $28.  BOX  441,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


ON  Route  28,  bus  service  to  door,  private  lake,  large 
grounds,  good  food;  leaflet.  Harold  Cole,  Andes, 
Delaware  County,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  tools,  Buckner  Sprinkler  complete 
with  stand;  Farmall  Cub  tractor,  subsoiler;  four 
wheel  trailers;  riding  cultivator  and  hiller; 
four  sterilize  tanks  with  steam  boiler;  dry¬ 

ing  flats  with  screen  bottoms;  two  row  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributer  with  disc  and  hiller;  Oliver  13x7  grain 
drill  tractor  hitch  power  lift.  All  as  good  as  new. 
Tegelaar  Bulb  Farms,  West  Islip,  N.  Y.  Babylon 
6-0335. 


WANTED:  Rough  sawed  lumber.  List  type,  size  and 
condition.  To  be  delivered  to  Califon,  New  Jersey. 
Ross  Farm,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 

PACKAGE  BEES:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 

gentle  Italian_  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00; 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Road  stone,  1.600  yards  with  or  with¬ 
out  hauling.  Power  take-off  sprayer,  small  trac¬ 
tor,  rake.  Alten,  Cedar  Lano,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Phono  OS  2-3010. 
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PRODUCE  CROPS  CHEAPER... 
DO  EVERY  JOB  EASIER...  , 


BEST  BUY  IS  THE 
HARVESTOR  ”69” 

A  happier  day  will  dawn 
over  your  farm  when  you 
own  a  Harvestor  "69".  This 
machine  will  help  free  your 
farm  from  the  usual  drudg¬ 
ery  and  hardship  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  More  than  that, 
you  will  save  time  and  re¬ 
duce  your  harvesting  costs 
to  a  new  low. 

It  is  estimated  you  will 
save  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
per  acre  and  up,  and  from 
1 0c  to  1  5c  per  bushel  us¬ 
ing  about  ONE-FIFTH  the 
MAN  HOURS  by  USING  a 
GENUINE  MM  HARVEST¬ 
OR  "69'’  instead  of  old 
fashioned  harvesting 
methods.  i 


Minneapolis  Moline 


MODERN 


MACHINERY 


2-3  PLOW 


Here's  the  Visionlined  ZAE 
Tractor  with  adjustable  front 
end  drawing  the  sturdy  MM 
Windrower.  Windrowers, 
available  in  8,  12  and  14-foot 
sizes,  are  easy  to  handle,  give 
top  efficiency. 


Conservationists  call  the  two-way  MM  TKS  plow  the  most 
modern  plow  on  the  market.  Unbeatable  on  hillsides,  irrigated 
fields,  terraces,  the  TKS  eliminates  dead  furrows. 


You  get  plenty  of  power  to  handle  the  big-capacity 
MM  G-4  Harvestor  with  the  2-3  plow  MM  Z 
Tractor.  The  MM  Harvestor  is  America's  largest 
selling  combine  of  its  size  and  type. 


1  “tSIIPmi 
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costs  .  .  .  the  MM  Z  Tractor  and  Harvest  69.  V  ^.}  T, 

TRACTOR 

140  FEWER  PARTS  THAN  CONVENTIONAL 
4-CYIINDER  VAIVE -  IN  -  HE  AO  ENGINES 

You  get  that  bonus  of  power  that  helps  you  produce  better 
crops  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  that  lets  you  zip  through  all  your 
work  easier  when  you  own  the  MM  Model  Z  Tractor.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  2-3  plow  tractor  with  the  punch 
plus  the  economy  of  the  MM  Z.  And,  with  all  its  money¬ 
making  advantages,  the  Z  still  gives  you  that  heavy-duty 
construction  and  long-life,  dependable  performance  for  which 
MM  tractors  are  so  famous. 

THESE  Z  ADVANTAGES  CUT  YOUR  COSTS  I 

When  you  can  cut  your  farm  overhead,  all  crops  show  a 
bigger  profit.  These  important  MM  advantages  can  help 
you  do  just  that — lower  your  costs  to  boost  your  profits! 

Four  front-end  styles  to  give  you  the  right  tractor  for  your 
farm  and  your  crops  •  Side-of-engine  openings  which  pro¬ 
vide  easiest  access  to  all  moving  parts  •  Cylinders  cast  two 
in  a  block  separate  from  the  crankcase  •  Easiest  tractor  to 
maintain  on  the  market  •  Exclusive  valve  mechanism  * 
Advanced  sealing  and  filtering  system  that  keeps  out  cutting 
dust  and  dirt,  cuts  wear  •  High  turbulence  combustion 
chambers  that  develop  greater  power  at  slower  engine 
speed  •  Wide  range  of  power,  5  forward  speeds  •  Full- 
pressure  lubrication  that  keeps  oil  circulating  to  all  moving 
engine  parts. 

THESE  Z  FEATURES  MAKE  YOUR  WORK  EASIER  l 

Today  you  can  cut  the  drudgery  out  of  farming  thanks  to 
modern  work-saving  machines.  Outstanding  work-savers  of 
them  all  are  these  MM  features  that  make  every  job  easier: 

Visionlined  design  that  lets  you  see  what  you’re  doing 
*  Adjustable  Flote-Ride  seat  that  always  keeps  you  on  the 
level  •  Easy-to-handle — automotive  steering  with  short 
turning  radius  •  Modern  instrument  panel  with  all  controls 
easy  to  reach  •  Expanding  shoe  type  brakes  for  quick  stops 
on  short  turns  •  Hapd-operated  clutch  •  Famous  MM 
Uni-Matic  Power,  advanced  hydraulic  control  that  makes 
even  the  toughest  jobs  come  easy  *  Matched  Quick-On — 
Quick-Off  tools  with  interchangeable  features  to  cut  costs. 

SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER!  Ask  about  the  live  power  take-off  that 
makes  use  of  MM  s  heavy  duty  transmission  gears.  Get  all 
the  extra- power,  cost-cutting,  work-saving  facts  and  you’ll 
see  at  once  why  more  and  more  folks  are  building  their  farm 
profits  on  the  MM  Model  Z  Tractor  and  Matched  Machines. 

INNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


Longer  picking  rolls  and  more  husking  rolls  on  the 
MM  2-row  and  1-row  Huskors  help  you  gel  all  your 
crops,  fatter.  The  MM  Z  Tractor  easily  handles  the 
2-row  model. 


Cultivating  narrow  row  crops  like  vegetables  is  fast 
and  easy  with  the  ZAN  Tractor  and  4-row  Quick- 
On — Quick-Off  cultivator.  A  complete  line  of 
mounted  tools  is  available  for  the  Model  Z. 
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The  March  of  Time  in  Poultry  Housing 

The  most  important  factor  in  successful  poultry  production  is  the  way  the 
birds  are  housed .  Everyone  may  not  be  able  to  develop  the  ideal ,  but  here 
is  what  should  be  done 9  based  on  many  years  of  study  and  investigation • 


By  ROY  E.  JONES 


HE  tremendous  growth  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  .the  last  50 
years  has  necessitated  an 
equal  or  greater  change  in 
poultry  house  construction. 
Small  houses,  narrow  houses 
;  cases,  single  story  houses  -  are 
replaced  by  long  wide  multi-story  houses 
with  tremendous  capacity.  Labor  efficiency  has 
been  expanded  until  a  man  can  care  for  three 
or  four  times  as  many  chicks  or  hens  as  was 
practical  a  half  century  ago. 

Old  Type  Houses 

Small  houses  of  the  earlier  era,  or  at  least 
houses  cut  up  into  small  pens,  were  consid¬ 
ered  a  necessity  in  order  to  obtain  what,  at 
that  time,  was  called  high  egg  production. 
Most  of  such  houses  had  single  board  side 
walls  and  rather  steep  shingled  roofs;  some 
had  glass  windows  and  some  had  open  fronts. 
The  type  of  roof  was  frequently  used  as  a 
means  of  structural  identification.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Woods  type  had  a  semi-monitor 
roof.  The  Tollman  house  had  an  uneven  span 
roof  with  the  long  roof  span  on  the  south 
side  with  a  low  open  front.  The  Mapes  house 
hand  an  “A”  roof  extending  to  the  ground; 
frequently  the  foundation  and  floor  were  be¬ 
low  ground.  The  Wykoff  house  had  an  even 
span  roof,  and  so  on.  Even  in  those  early 
days,  insulated  houses  and  heated  houses  were 
being  tried  out  at  the  University  of  Maine 
with  negative  results,  probably  due  to  too 
much  heat  and  too  little  ventilation.  Actually, 
the  type  of  roof  and  construction  detail 
mattered  little  as  long  as  the  houses  were 
small,  low  and  reasonably  free  from  drafts. 
In  Winter  these  houses  could  be  kept  dry  only 
by  freezing  them  dry. 

Industry  Expansion 

As  the  poultry  industry  expanded  and  the 
margin  of  profit  per  bird  dwindled,  larger 
houses,  larger  flocks  and  labor  economy  be¬ 
came  a  necessity.  During  the  expansion  years, 
1920  to  1930,  large  poultry  houses  were  con¬ 
structed,  some  with  cloth  fronts,  some  with 
glass  windows  and  various^  types  of  venti¬ 
lation;  but  it  was  not  until  the  1930’s  that 
real  progress  was  made  in  keeping  poultry 
houses  warm  and  dry. 

Hens  Compared  to  Livestock 

Because  of  the  physical  makeup  of  the  hen, 
poultry  house  construction  and  ventilation 
are  more  difficult  than  is  the  case  for  other 
types  of  livestock.  The  hen  as  a  unit  is  small. 
The  hen’s  feathers  are  exceptionally  good  in¬ 


sulating  material;  hens  thus  give  off  relatively 
little  body  heat.  Furthermore,  hens  do  not 
perspire;  moisture  is  given  off  very  largely 
through  respiration.  Therefore,  the  double 
problem  is  to  remove  low  temperature  and 
high  humidity  air. 

Sources.of  Heat 

We  have  three  natural  sources  of  heat  in  a 
poultry  house:  the  hens,  the  sun  and  the 
ground.  What  little  heat  the  hens  do  give  off 
must  be  conserved  by  insulated  houses  and 
restricted  ventilation.  The  heat  from  the  sun, 
which  is  a  considerable  factor  on  bright 
winter  days  can  best  be  trapped  by  glass 
windows,  kept  closed,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building.  Thus  the  inside  temperature  on 
a  bright  but  cold  winter  day  may  be  built  up 
as  high  as  70  degrees,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  ventilation.  To  take  advantage  of 
ground  temperature  (in  the  Connecticut  area, 
approximately  48  degrees),  poultry  houses 
must  have  dirt  or  cement  floors.  The  foun¬ 
dation  walls  must  be  banked  up  well  on  the 
outside  to  prevent  cold  penetration,  and  the 
houses  must  be  wide  to  get  as  large  a  floor 
area  as  possible  removed  from  the  effects  of 
cold  penetration. 

Water-Holding  Capacity  of  Air 

The  importance  of  conserving  all  of  the 
natural  heat  possible,  in  poultry  house 
ventilation,  is  associated  with  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
air.  One  cubic  foot  of  saturated  air  at  zero 
temperature  will  hold  five-tenths  of  a  gram 
of  moisture;  at  15  degrees  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
will  expand  and  hold  one  gram  of  moisture; 
at  31  degrees  it  will  hold  two  grams  of 
moisture;  at  50  degrees  four  grams  of  mois¬ 
ture;  70  degrees  eight  grams  of  moisture;  and 
so  on.  Saturated  air  brought  in  at  zero,  when 
warmed  up  to  40  degrees  will  hold  hbout  six 
times  as  much  moisture  as  when  it  was  taken 
in.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  poultry  house 
ventilation  is  based. 

Kinds  of  Insulation 

Poultry  house  insulation  is  a  necessity  if 
one  wishes  to  maintain  dry  houses  at  a 
temperature  above  freezing  in  the  northern 
tier  of  States.  This  means  insulation  of  both 
side  walls  and  ceiling,  with  emphasis,  on  the 
ceiling  where  about  75  per  cent  of  the  heat 
loss  occurs.  Fill  insulation,  such  as  four  inches 
of  shavings  in  the  side  walls  and  six  inches 
of  shavings  in  the  ceiling  protected  by_  a 
moisture  barrier  and  sheathing,  has  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Batt  or  blanket  insulation  with 


a  moisture  barrier  is  good,  and  Vs  inch  in¬ 
sulation  board,  if  carefully  applied  to  avoid 
air  leaks,  has  given  good  results.  When  using 
insulation  board  with  square  or  V  joints, 
headers  are  necessary  at  every  joint  in  order 
to  do  a  tight  job.  Tongue  and  groove  matched 
insulation  board  is  much  better,  tighter  and 
quicker  to  put  up. 

Imitation  brick  insulation  siding  outside 
of  sheathing  is  easy  to  apply  and  provides 
about  the  minimum  insulation  acceptable. 
The  value  of  this  type  of  insulation  can  be 
increased  by  using  a  moisture-proof  paper 
outside  of  the  sheathing  and  applying  the 
imitation  brick  siding  on  furring  strips  to 
provide  a  %  inch  air  space.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  followed  on  the  roof,  nailing 
Vs  inch  insulation  on  the  roof  board  and 
mopping  the  roofing  on  the  insulation  board; 
or  by  covering  the  roof  sheathing  with  water¬ 
proof  paper*  putting  on  furring  strips  16 
inches  apart,  applying  the  %  inch  insulation 
board,  then  mopping  in  the  roofing.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  provides  a  Vs  inch  air  space,  and  fur¬ 
ring  16  inches  apart  on  centers  carries  the 
weight  of  the  workmen  while  putting  on  the 
roof. 

Slot  Ventilation 

The  so-called  Connecticut  slot  ventilation 
has  given  excellent  results  throughout  the 
Northern  States  and  in  Canada.  The  slot 
ventilator  outlet  is  a  long  opening  four  inches 
to  six  inches  wide,  depending  upon  roof  pitch, 
running  at  least  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
front  of  the  house.  This  ventilator  is  con¬ 
structed  to  slide  in  and  out  and  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  any  kind  of  weather.  The  slot 
ventilator  air  intake  is  an  opening  not  more 
than  one  inch  wide  located  on  the  windowsill 
at  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  air  comes  up 
through  the  window  slide  and  enters  the  pen 
three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor. 

Air  movements  with  this  system  of  venti¬ 
lation  depends  upon  the  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture  between  the  inside  and  the  outside.  It 
requires  at  least  a  difference  of  20  degrees  in¬ 
side  and  out  to  obtain  the  air  movement.  Much 
better  air  movement  is  obtained  if  the 
temperature  difference  is  30,  40  or  even  50 
degrees.  The  warm  air  at  the  ceiling  or  roof 
passes  out  the  front  of  the  poultry  house. 
Cold  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  cold  air  in¬ 
take.  This  cool  air  enters  the  pen  at  about 
the  half-way  point  between  floor  and  ceiling. 
The  cold  air  at  once  drops  to  the  floor  mixing 
with  the  warmer  air  and  moves  backward 
across  the  floor  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 

(Continued  on  Page  484) 


The  Connecticut  20  x  30  foot  poultry  house,' with  single  wall  and  cloth  curtains,  owned  by  John  A.  Schukoske,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Connecticut  48  x  96  foot  poultry  house,  three  storied,  insulated  and  slot  ventilated,  owned  by  William  C.  Peck,  Madison,  Conn 
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Should  Cattle  Graze  in  the  Woodlot ? 


ECENTLY  I  went  to  look  at  a 
farmer’s  woodlot.  He  wanted 
advice  about  managing  it  to 
produce  part  of  his  annual  in¬ 
come.  The  woods  contained 
some  good  trees  12  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  six  to 
12  inch  trees,  all  of  which  meant  that  he  had 
a  pretty  good  growing  stock  coming  along. 
The  stand  was  a  pure  hardwood  and  a  sus¬ 
tained  yield  from  the  forest  was  possible, 
except  for  one  thing.  There  were  practically 
no  trees  below  the  six  inch  size.  The  reason 
was  obvious:  grazing  animals  had  destroyed 
the  young  growth.  No  young  growth  in  the 
forest  is  just  as  serious  as  no  young  growth 
in  human  society.  There  is  no  future  for  a 
forest  where  young  trees  are  prevented  from 
growing. 

In  this  woods  unrestricted  grazing  had  been 
permitted  for  a  period  represented  by  the 
time  required  to  grow  trees  from  seedlings 
to  a  six  inch  size  —  probably  about  20  years. 
Even  a  casual  examination  disclosed  a  hard, 
rather  compact  soil.  It  should  have  been  a 
loose,  friable  soil.  The  litter  was  being  dissi¬ 
pated  by  trampling  and  the  absence  of  ground 
cover  allowed  the  wind  and  sun  to  dry  the 
soil.  Soil  moisture,  so  essential  for  good  hard¬ 
wood  growth,  was  being  sapped  because  of 
the  lack  of  protective  cover  that  Nature  pro¬ 
vides  in  a  well  kept  hardwood  forest. 

Ordinarily,  Grazing  and  Wood  Crops  Do 

Not  Mix 


This  farmer  wanted  to  manage  his  woods 
as  a  farm  enterprise.  He  wanted  an  annual 
income  from  his  wood  crop;  he  wanted  to 
grow  wood  as  he  did  other  farm  crops.  He 
asked  for  my  advice.  So  far  as  the  one  funda- 


—  By  JOHN  F.  PRESTON  — 

mental  step  was  concerned,  the  answer  was 
simple:  exclude  all  grazing  animals  and  give 
Nature  a  chance  to  establish  a  stand  of  young 
trees.  He  could  hasten  the  process,  and  get 
a  higher  proportion  of  the  better  species,  by 
planting  nursery,  grown  seedlings.  Once  the 
young  growth  was  established  and  a  normal 
soil  condition  restored,  he  would  be  safe  in 
cutting  his  wood  crop  gradually.  Natural  re¬ 
production  would  come  in  the  openings  made 
by  removal  of  the  mature  trees.  To  develop 
his  woodland,  so  that  it  would  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  income,  would  require  other  simple 
measures  such  as  weeding  and  thinning  his 
young  trees,  pruning  some,  and  doing  other 
things  beyond  the  scope  of  this  story  to 
enumerate. 

The  point  to  this  recital  is  that  this  farmer 
had  decided  to  attempt  to  grow  wood  as  a 
farm  crop.  Grazing  of  livestock  was  the  one 
factor  that  doomed  his  attempt  to  failure.  If 
this  farmer  had  not  been  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  worthwhile  wood  crop,  the  grazing  in¬ 
jury  would  not  have  seemed  important  to 
him;  probably  he  would  continue  to  graze  the 
woods.  If  also  he  began  to  cut  his  mer¬ 
chantable  timber,  his  woodland  soon  would 
be  completely  destroyed.  So,  whether  or  not 
livestock  grazing  in  the  woods  is  good  or  bad 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  farmer 
wants  to  grow  a  wood  crop.  It  also  depends 
upon  the  type  of  forest,  the  kind  of  livestock, 
the  intensity  of  grazing,  and  some  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  now  be  considered. 

The  growing  of  livestock  is  an  important 
farm  enterprise.  It  involves  providing  pasture 
for  the  stock.  Pasture  is  a  very  indeterminate 
term.  It  may  mean  cutover  forest,  covered 
with  stumps,  rocks,  brush,  young  trees,  weeds 
and  some  palatable  grasses.  It  may  mean  im¬ 


proved  pasture  land,  plowed,  harrowed, 
fertilized,  and  seeded  with  the  best  forage 
plants.  It  may  mean  woods  grazing.  It  may 
mean  pasture  where  one  acre  will  support  a 
cow  for  a  whole  season,  or  it  may  mean 
pasture  that  requires  10  or  more  acres  to 
support  an  animal.  In  any  case  the  farmer  is 
going  to  provide  adequate  pasture  for  his 
livestock.  He  must  do  that  if  he  hopes  to 
succeed  with  his  livestock  enterprise. 

Protect  Woods  Crop,  Especially  Pure 
Hardwoods,  From  Livestock 

But  he  has  other  farm  enterprises  on 
which  he  depends  fpr  part  of  his  income.  He 
certainly  will  not  allow  his  livestock  to  ruin 
any  of  his  other  crops  on  which  he  depends 
for  his  livelihood.  He  keeps  his  animals  con¬ 
fined  within  limits  by  means  of  fences.  They 
cannot  graze  his  corn,  his  grain  or  his  garden. 
Part  of  the  cost  of  growing  livestock  is  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  fences.  The  cost 
of  fencing  is  not  charged  to  the  wheat  or  corn 
or  the  garden;  it  is  a  livestock  cost.  Likewise, 
the  cost  of  fences,  to  keep  livestock  out  of  the 
woods,  is  not  a  cost  properly  chargeable  to 
growing  wood. 

If  the  farmer  wants  to  grow  a  wood  crop 
to  increase  his  annual  income,  he  will  not 
allow  his  livestock  business  to  interfere.  If 
he  is  trying  to  grow  pure  hardwoods,  he  will 
necessarily  have  to  keep  livestock  out  of  the 
woods.  His  pasture  must  be  provided  without 
woods  grazing.  This  condition  normally  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  farm  woodlands  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  States  where  most  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  live. 

But  woods  grazing,  under  some  conditions 
and  in  certain  areas,  is  not  only  not  incon- 
( Continued  on  Page  482) 
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Forage  Harvester 
with  patented 
Row-Crop  Attachment 


•  More  Gehl  Choppers  have  been  sold  than 
those  of  any  other  independent  manufacturer 
.  .  .often  imitated,  never  equalled.  Row  Crop 
Attachment,  shown  here,  has  auger-type  gath¬ 
erers,  exclusive  with  Gehl . . .  minimize  field 
trouble,  do  not  knock  off  as  many  ears. 

The  Gehl  gives  you  that  highly-important 
clean,  fast,  uniform  cutting  which  makes  better 
feed  .  .  .  silage  that  packs  better  and  keeps 
well.  Many  other  features,  exclusive  with 
Gehl,  result  in  extra  rugged  Gehl  dependability 
and  trouble-free  operation  year  after  year. 

QUICK  CHANGE-OVER  ATTACHMENTS 

The  Hay  Pickup,  Corn  and  Row-Crop  At¬ 
tachment,  or  new  Gehl  Mower -Bar  for  short 
and  tall  grass  silage  crops  sown  broadcast,  all 
give  outstanding  performance.  All  three  quick 
change-over  attachments  go  on  as  assembled 
units  .  .  .  easily  and  quickly.  Field  chopper 
may  have  its  own  motor  or  power  take-off 
from  tractor.  Powerful  Gehl  Tilt-up  Blower, 
for  either  forage  or  grain,  with  power  take-off 
to  operate  self-unloading  wagon. 

Gehl  dealers  have  been  selling  Forage  Har¬ 
vesters  more  years  than  most  dealers  .  .  .  some 
have  sold  other  makes  before  switching  to 
Gehl.  Talk  with  Gehl  owners. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  MG-207,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


ONLY  ONE  MAN  DOES  THE  JOB 

The  Gehl  Row-Crop  Attachment  shown  here 
in  corn  has  the  famous  Gehl  patented  auger- 
type  gatherers. 


Gehl  Chopper  is  shown  here  with  the  new 
Mower-Bar  Attachment  harvesting  soybean 
and  Sudan  Grass  mixture.  Only  one  man 
mows,  chops  and  loads  in  one  operation. 


FREE  PACKET...  New  booklet: 
“Streamlined  Methods  of  Harvest¬ 
ing  Hay  and  Making  Grass  Silage” 
. . .  colorful  Catalog  of  Gehl  For¬ 
age  Harvester  .  .  .  free  plans  for 
building' self-unloading  wagon  box, 
using  Gehl  metal  parts  kit.  Write! 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Typ#  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm. 

2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  7V  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  TJse  any  %  to  Vs  HP  motor, 
Does  Not  Clog !  Postpaid  If  eatit  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  R.  J. 


$695 

■  Motor  coupling  ine. 


I  Since  1882  •  Our  Prices  Top  the  Market \ 

SEJVTD  YOUR- 


TO  —  BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


5  Geraniums,  5  Begonias,  5  House  Plants,  or  2 
African  Violets.  51.00  each  collection  or  all  4  for 
$3.75.  ESTHER  LATTING,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


-GET  RID  OF  FLIES!-) 

THIS  AMAZING  NEW  OUTDOOR  FLYTRAP  LURES, 

TRAPS,  AND  KILLS  FLIES  BY  THE  THOUSANDS! 

You  can  free  your  entire  farm  —  house,  barns,  pens,  sheds, 
grounds,  etc.  —  from  filth-carrying,  disease-bearing  flies 
The  “Big  Stinky”  Fly  Trap  works  wonders,  kills  insects 
wholesale,  Simple  to  operate,  it’s  self-regenerating  —  it 
feeds  on  flies! 

10,000  FLIES  CAUGHT  HERE!  Si 

All  kinds  of  flies:  houseflies,  green  bottles,  blue  bottles, 
horse  flies,  midges,  etc.  Will  not  harm  pollinating  insects. 


Complete  unit,  including  trap 
and  8  oz.  bottle  control  unit, 

satisfaction  guaranteed 


$4-75 


MAH  ORDERS  flUED 
IMMEDIATELY  PREPAID 

ttlax  Settling 
£e«4«m«n.  Inc. 

616  MADISON  AVENUE 
Depf.R-2,  NEW  YORK  22,N.Y. 


NO  MORE  FLIES  IF  YOU 
--MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- 

max  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN,  INC. 

616  MADISON  AVE.,  DEPT.  R-2, 

NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  Big  Stinky  Fly  Trap  Units  @ 

$4.75.  Extra  8-oz.  bottles  of  control  Fluid,  $1.50.  Send 
.  bottles  @  $1.50. 

□  Check  enclosed.  □  Cash  enclosed.  Total  $.. . 

□  Send  C.  0.  D.  (Postage  charges  extra) 


Name  . . . , . . . . 

Address  . * . 

City  . . .  State. 
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Fruit  and  Garden 


Raspberry  Problems 

Control  of  Winter  Injury 

Is  there  anything  one  can  do  for 
red  raspberries  when  the  canes  just 
dry  up  and  die?  I  thought  you  might 
know  of  some  spray  that  would  save 
the  new  growth.  These  berries  are 
the  ever-bearing  variety.  J.  w.  b. 

The  dying  of  the  fruiting  canes  of 
the  raspberry,  while  the  new  canes 
continue  to  grow  vigorously,  is  often 
due  to  winter  injury  and  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  now  to  save 
them.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
winter  injury  is  to  keep  the  canes 
from  growing  too  vigorously.  Discon¬ 
tinuing  cultivation  after  the  crop  is 
off  about  August  1  and  sowing  a 
cover  crop  between  the  rows,  or 
letting  the  weeds  grow  is  suggested 
as  a  means  of  checking  late  summer 
and  autumn  growth  so  that  the 
canes  will  mature  and  be  in  better 
condition  to  withstand  winter  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Excessive  quantities  of  manure  or 
slowly  available  nitrogenous  fertil¬ 
izers  may  also  cause  late  growth. 

G*  L*  S. 


When  Canes  Sprawl 

We  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  our  Sodus  raspberry  plants. 
Last  year  we  purchased  100  plants. 
We  would  like  to  know  if  we  should 
let  the  plants  “hit  the  ground”  and 
produce  new  plants,  or  should  the 
plants  be  supported  in  some  way? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  o. 

Sodus  and  'other  purple  as  well  as 
black  raspberry  plants  sprawl  on  the 
ground  the  first  year  after  planting. 
Thereafter  they  grow  more  erect, 
yet  the  canes,  if  allowed  to  grow  un¬ 
checked,  are  long  and  sprawl  on  the 
ground.  To  prevent  this,  the  new 
shoots  should  be  cut  off  at  a  height 
of  about  18  to  24  inches  to  make 
them  branch.  The  resulting  canes  are 
much  easier  to  manage.  The  follow-, 
ing  Spring  before  growth  starts,  the 
branches  are  cut  back  to  a  length  of 
about  a  foot  for  the  Sodus  variety. 


Yellow  Leaves  Mean 
Nitrogen  Deficiency 

Last  Summer  the  lower  leaves  of 
my  corn  got  yellow.  Did  the  soil  lack 
something?  This  year  I  am  growing 
tomato  plants,  and  the  lower  leaves 
are  getting  yellow.  J.  w.  w. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

The  yellowing  of  the  lower  leaves 
on  corn,  as  well  as  other  plants,  is 
an  indication  of  a  lack  of  nitrogen, 
especially  if  the  leaf  tissue  dies  along 
the  midrib  near  the  tip.  Nitrogen, 
easily  leached  from  the  soil  during 
periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  is  the  in¬ 
gredient  most  needed  by  tfcie  plants. 
It  is  very  apt  to  be  deficiefft  in  soils 
that  have  recently  received  large 
amounts  of  undecomposed  organic 
matter.  The  bacteria  and  fungi 
working  in  this  organic  matter  take 
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up  most  of  the  available  nitrogen  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  can  obtain  it.  This 
nitrogen  eventually  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plants,  but  it  may  not 
become  available  in  time  to  permit 
an  immediate  satisfactory  growth. 
Nitrogen  is  most  easily  and  cheap¬ 
ly  supplied  in  the  form  of  chemical 
fertilizers.  A  very  good  general  pur¬ 
pose  fertilizer  is  the  5-10-5  formula, 
available  from  most  seedsmen  and 
dealers  in  garden  supplies.  This 
fertilizer  can  be  used  up  to  about 
50  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet  in. 
any  one  season.  These  materials  are 
usually  applied  and  worked  into  the 
soil  before  the  seeds  are  planted,  but 
they  can  be  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  after  the 
plants  are  set,  and  woi'ked  into  the 
soil  by  cultivation.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  this  fertilizer  off  from 
the  plants,  as  it  is  quite  caustic  and 
will  kill  the  plants  if  applied  to  the 
leaves  near  the  stems. 


Fall  Garden  Crops 

Fall  crops  of  broccoli,  cauliflower 
and  brussels  sprouts  often  do  better 
than  spring  plantings.  Although  they 
are  cabbage  cousins,  they  do  not 
stand  the  hot  weather  as  well  as 
their  relative.  E.  C.  Wittmeyer,  ex¬ 
tension  horticulturist  at  Ohio  State 
University,  suggests  that  home 
gardeners  may  start  broccoli,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  brussels  sprouts  by  sow¬ 
ing  them  in  a  vacant  spot  in  the 
garden  either  in  -late  June  or  early 
-July.  The  proper  depth  is  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  inch,  in  moist 
soil.  Some  gardeners  sow  these 
crops  where  they  want  them  to 
mature  and  thin  them  when  they  are 
three  to  four  inches  tall.  If  gardeners 
do  not  do  this,  they  will  have  to 
transplant.  Usual  distances  are  18  to 
24  inches  in  rows  that  are  about  24 
inches  apart.  If  gardeners  use  the 
seeding  and  thinning  method,  they 
may  apply  fertilizer  before  the  seed¬ 
ing,  or  sidedress  plants  with  two  to 
three  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer, 
such  as  4-12-8  per  100  feet  of  row. 
If  gardeners  choose  to  reset  plants, 
then  use  25  to  30  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  1,000  square  feet,  worked  in  be¬ 
fore  plants  are  set.  If  crops  follow 
earlier  crops  that  are  well  fertilized, 
the  cabbage  cousins  will  not  need  as 
much  fertilizer  as  they  will  on  un¬ 
fertilized  soil. 

Suggested  varieties,  suitable  for 
the  Northeast,  ‘include  Italian  Green 
Sprouting  broccoli;  Long  Island  Im¬ 
proved  brussels  sprouts,  and  Snow¬ 
ball  or  Snowdrift  cauliflower. 


When  to  Cultivate  Grapes 

Should  grape  cultivation  stop 
when  the  fruit  gets  quite  large,  or 
does  cultivation  continue  until  late 
Fall?  MRS.  P.  A.  B. 

Cultivation  of  grapes  should  be 
discontinued  in  early  August  and  a 
cover  crop  sown,  or  the  weeds  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow.  Cultivation  until  late 
Fall  stimulates  late  growth  of  the 
canes,  which  may  result  in  winter 
injury.  Also,  it  is  desirable  on  slo¬ 
ping  land  to  have  cover  on  the  soil 
to  prevent  erosion.  g.  l.  s. 


Photo:  Arthur  C.  Bobb,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Mobility  and  ease  of  operation  are  the  special  features  of  this  homemade 
contraption,  used  for  fruit  thinning  and  orchard  pruning,  by  its  inventor 
Alfred  N.  Barney,  Bridgeport,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  It  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  ingenuity  of  Yankee  farmers.  This  device,  as  well  as  many  new 
and  modern  machines  and  orchard  equipment,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next 
annual  machinery  day  for  fruit  farmers  on  July  23,  at  the  Connecticut 

College  of  Agriculture  in  Storrs. 
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Good  Sales  Management  Is  What 
the  Apple  Industry  Needs 


This  is  written  in  reply  to  the 
article  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
May  17,  “Growers  Must  Organize,” 
which  suggested  a  bargaining  agency 
for  the  apple  industry  to  help  solve 
its  marketing  problems.  The  author 
inquired  why  apple  growers  continue 
to  sell  their  crops  as  individuals  in¬ 
stead  of  through  cooperatives  or 
trade  associations  as  the  citrus, 
grape,  and  cranberry  growers  are 
doing. 

Unlike  these  concentrated  -  area 
crops,  apples  are  grown  over  most  of 
the  nation  except  in  .Florida  and 
other  semi-tropical,  dry,  or  moun¬ 
tainous  areas.  While  this  factor  of 
widespread  production  may  work 
against  close  organization  among 
apple  men,  it  offers  the  opportunity 
to  many  growers  near  population 
centers  to  sell  their  fruit  locally  at 
profitable  prices. 

In  States  of  very  large  production, 


such  as  Washington,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  bar¬ 
gaining  agencies  might  very  well 
prove  effective  in  dealing  with  pro¬ 
cessors. 

The  majority  of  States,  however, 
do  not  grow  enough  apples  above 
the  normal  local  demand  to  supply 
a  cooperative,  since  marketing  au¬ 
thorities  say  that  at  least  300,000 
bushels  should  be  signed  up  before 
it  would  pay  to  launch  a  new  one. 
A  year  ago  in  Connecticut,  which 
averages  around  1,400,000  bushels,  a 
survey  was  taken  among  growers 
with  the  idea  of  starting  a  coopera¬ 
tive.  So  many  growers  preferred  to 
sell  their  crops  through  wholesale 
channels  or  their  own  retail  outlets 
that  the  plan  was  dropped  . 

From  the  growers’  standpoint,  one 
serious  defect  in  the  present  market¬ 
ing  setup  is  the  very  high  percentage 
of  the  selling  price — as  much  as  78 


per  cent  according  to  one  survey — 
being  taken  by  the  various  handlers 
of  apples,  leaving  only  22  per  cent  to 
the  grower  for  the  costly,  compli¬ 
cated  task  of  growing  them.  A 
bright  spot  in  the  situation  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  direct-to-consumer  mar¬ 
keting  with  many  apple  growers  sell¬ 
ing  most  of  their  fruit  through  skil¬ 
ful  promotion  to  retail  customers  at 
the  farm,  roadside  stand,  or  delivery 
to  homes. 

One  factor  seems  certain — growers 
must  pay  more  attention  to  merchan¬ 
dising.  While  most  growers  will 
spend  money  freely  for  production 
materials  and  equipment  and  drive 
hard  all  season  to  grow  good  apples, 
too  many  will  not  support  an  ade¬ 
quate  apple  advertising  campaign, 
carefully  study  sales  management 
methods,  and  use  all  their  resource¬ 
fulness  and  energy  in  selling  their 
fruit  to  best  advantage.  Marketing 
is  a  complex  proposition  and  there 
is  no  single  answer  to  all  its  prob¬ 
lems.  Bargaining  agencies  may  work 
in  processing  areas,  cooperatives 
have  their  place  where  apples  are 
plentiful,  and  local  retailing  with  the 


consumer  buying  directly  from  the 
producer  certainly  is  in  the  market¬ 
ing  picture. 

National  and  regional  advertising 
has  been  helpful,  but  smart  local 
advertising  which  prompts  con¬ 
sumers  to  contact  the  local  grower 
for  apples  is  what  has  been  keeping 
many  growers  smiling  through  the 
past  three  years  of  overloaded 
wholesale  markets  and  depressed 
prices.  Any  real,  sustained  solution 
to  apple  marketing  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  apple  growers  them¬ 
selves  without  depending  on  the 
government.  The  fact  that  in  14  out 
of  the  last  17  years  the  government 
has  purchased  with  public  funds  a 
sizable  part  of  the  national  crop  for 
free  distribution,  while  over  the 
same  period  per  capita  apple  con¬ 
sumption  has  declined  steadily,  is  a 
shameful  reflection  on  the  market¬ 
ing  job  being  done  by  the  apple 
industry. 

Most  apple  growers  will  have 
to  do  as  good  a  job  of  sales  manage¬ 
ment  as  of  orchard  management  and 
streamline  their  production  to  their 
market.  A.  S.  Farwell 


Hickory  and  Walnut  Tree 
Pests 

I  have  some  hickory  and  English 
walnut  trees  but,  when  the  nuts 
mature,  they  are  usually  wormy. 
What  would  you  suggest  to  prevent 
this  condition?  F.  L.  s. 

There  are  a  number  of  insects  that 
infest  hickories  and  walnuts.  The 
larvae  of  the  walnut  weevil  may 
tunnel  in  new  shoots  at  the  base  of 
leaf  stems,  and  some  of  them  go  into 
the  fruit.  These  hatch  from  eggs 
which  are  laid  in  the  latter  half  of 
May  and  possibly  early  June  by  the 
overwintering  adult  weevils.  The 
larvae  mature  in  about  four  to  six 
weeks  and  enter  the  ground  for 
pupation,  which  takes  16  to  20  days. 

There  are  several  species  of  wee¬ 
vils  that  at  times  may  be  very 
troublesome  to  both  hickory  and 
walnut.  One  of  these  is  the  pecan 
weevil,  which  is  present  here  in*' the 
Northeast  as  well  as  the  southern 
States.  This  weevil  and  some  of  the 
others  are  usually  present  from  the 
middle  to  late  Summer.  It  is  from 
these  weevils  that  the  wormy  nuts 
occur.  Then  there  are  also  the  apple 
maggot  and  the  walnut  husk  fly 
that  infest  the  husk  of  hickories  and 
black  walnuts.  The  adult  flies  of 
these  maggots  are  present  from  early 
July  to  as  long  even  as  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  peak  coming  about  the 
third  to  fourth  week  in  August. 

The  method  of  controlling  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  any  of  the  above  insects  is 
to  make  applications  of  spray  when 
the  adults  are  expected  and  through 
the  period  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
present.  This  will  avoid  egg  depo¬ 
sition  and,  if  some  of  the  eggs  do 
hatch,  the  young  larvae  will  be  killed 
before  they  can  enter  the  nuts. 
Methoxychlor,  sold  under  the  trade 
name  Marlate,  used  at  the  regular 
dosage  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  for  fruit  sprays,  has 
proven  to  be  very  satisfactory  for 
controlling  any  one  of  the  named 
pests.  However,  as  hickory  nuts  and 
walnuts  are  also  apt  to  be  infested 
with  spider  mites,  it  would  be  well 
to  include  a  miticide  such  as  Ara- 
mite  or  Ovotran,  or  some  other  safe 
miticide  with  the  Methoxychlor  to 
prevent  a  rapid  build-up  of  the 
spider  mites.  Hence  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  apply  spray  in  the  early  sea¬ 
son.  After  that,  it  would  be  well 
to  start  spraying  again  about  July 
15,  and  repeat  such  application  at 
two  to  three  week  intervals  as  seems 
necessary  to  control  the  midsummer 
weevils  and  the  fruit  maggots  that 
attack  the  husks  of  the  nuts. 

J.  P.  Johnson 
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PROTECT  YOOR  WATER  SUPPLY 


Typical  installation  drawing  showing 
Chiorinet  used  on  discharge  of  supply  pump. 


..'Wit/i  a 

WALLACE  &  HERMAN 


Now,  by  using  the  new  W&T  Chiorinet,  any  home 
or  farm  can  have  drinking  water  free  from  bacteria 
causing  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  other  water-borne  diseases* 
The  W&T  Chiorinet  sterilizes  water  easily  and 
economically  and  gives  “big  city”  protection 
to  small  water  systems. 

The  Chiorinet  is  a  dependable  water  purifying  unit 
offering  these  features : 


1  EASY  TO  INSTALL 
2  SIMPLE,  TROUBLE-FREE  OPERATION 

3  ECONOMICAL,  ONLY  PENNIES  A  DAY 
4  CONTINUOUS  PROTECTION  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY 

5  BACKED  BY  AN  ESTABLISHED,  NATIONWIDE  ORGANIZATION 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 


I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 


DEALERS  WANTED: 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  dealers 
interested  in  handling  the  sale,  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  of  the  W&T 
CHLORINET. 


F 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  CHLORINET  DIVISION  BELLEVILLE  9.N.J./ 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  “Chiorinet”  / 


NAME  — 
ADDRESS  ...... 

POST  OFFICE 


r 

t 


STATE 


□  Please  send  information  on  dealerships.  . 

_  —  _  _  _  _  _  ~  ~  ml 
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Entirely  New  and  Different! 


Vast  Selection  of  Gorgeous  Latest-Style  Dresses 
for  Club  Members  Bring  You  Rich  Rewards  of 
Dresses  for  Yourself  —  and  Nationally  Adver- 
i  tised  Gifts  — Without  Paying  Even  One  Penny! 

I  Yes,  gorgeous  dresses  and  wearing  apparel 
■  for  you  to  offer  on  the  most  exciting  and  the 
easiest  CLUB  PLAN  you  ever  dreamed  of! 
Imagine!  Beautiful  dresses  and  wonderful 
gifts  for  you,  without  one  cent  of  cost,  just  for  introducing 
The  Colony  Hall  Dress  Club  Plan  to  your  friends  and  neighbors! 
Club  members  select  from  scores  of  latest  style  dresses  shown  in  the  big 
Colony  Hall  Style  Display  —  and  order  on  easy  budget  payments. 

Gorgeous  EXTRA  Premiums  for  members,  too!  And  you, 
as  Club  Secretary,  take  your  choice  of  lovely  dresses,  and  of 
dozens  of  valuable  gifts — all  Without  One  Penny  Cost! 

WIN  DRESSES  —  GIFTS  —  SEASON  after  SEASON 

Colony  Hall  styles  are  so  lovely  and  so  low  priced  that  members  order 
again  and  again  and  your  COLONY  HALL  DRESS  CLUB  goes  on  and 
on,  season  after  season  with  the  same  members.  You  can  get  dress 
after  dress  and  gift  after  gift  —  and'you  don’t  need 
one  penny  of  money  —  ever!  Rush  coupon  below 
NOW  for  big  Colony  Hall  Style  Display  with  actual 
sample  fabrics,  a  glorious  WONDER  BOOK  OF 
GIFTS  and  full  details  for  starting  your  Colony 
Hall  Dress  Club.  MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 

LONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

DEPT.  T-25.  CINCINNATI  25,  OHIO 


COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 
Dpt. T-25,  CINCINNATI  25,  OHIO 

Please  rush  at  once  Gift  Catalog,  Style  Presentation  and  full 
details  of  your  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


.STATE.. 


Here  it  is!  The  Sensational 
Exciting  New  Colony  Hall 


DRESS  CLUB  PLAN 


FOR  YOU!  $100.00— $50.00— $25.00  in 
LOVELY  DRESSES  -  GIFTS...  Moil  Coupon! 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
August  and  September  Sowing 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  GROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Special  Introductory  Offer! 

Wyeth  New  Tribiotic  Ointment  for 
Mastitis 

Reg .  98c 

NOW  .  $8.40  dozen 

Send  orders  to  : 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  R,  IPSWICH.  MASS. 


GRAPES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES, 
Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evened*— 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
bariey,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedexa, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gessoline,  and  hand  models. 

_  _ SEE  YOUK  PEAUR  OB  WRITE _ 


J.  W.  KANCE  MFG.  CO  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SEED  CLEANERS  —  TREAT-A-MATIC  SEED  TREATERS 


CUTTING  TOOLS  for  weeds,  brush,  briars. 
Light,  easy  to  use,  razor  sharp.  Write  for 
free  illuserated  folder.  $2.95  up. 


VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  0 ley  5,  Pa. 


BLUE  BOW  and  BLUE  CIRCLE  Treated  Baler 
Twine,  Binder  Twine.  Rope,  and  three  other  brands. 

WANTED,  Dealers,  Distributors,  Salesmen. 

BOB  STONE— NATIONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
CHARITON,  IOWA. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 

Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  is  a  Harder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
yourneighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


Junior  Farmers 


Miss  Jean  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  been  elected  recently  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  New  York  State  to  spend 
the  Summer  in  Israel  as  an  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Dele¬ 
gate.  She  will  be  one  of  75  such 
young  people,  chosen  from  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States,  who  will  live  for 
a  few  months  in  one  or  more  of  36 
different  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Jean  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  4-H  Club  member  for  many 
years  in  Onondaga  County,  having 
been  the  State  winner  in  Frozen 
Foods  in  1948  when  she  attended 
National  4-H  Club  Congress. 

Bill  Hudson,  secretary  of  H.  &  S. 
Wonder  Boys  in  Fabius,  reports  that 
the  club  is  entered  in  the  Warfarin 
Rat  Killing  contest;  he  is  also  selling 
cards  as  a  year  round  source  of 
money.  Helen  Wilson,  secretary  of 
the  W.  H.  4-H  Club,  reports  that 
members  met  with  the  boys’  club, 
The  Woodchuck  Hill  Producers,  for  a 
recreation  meeting.  Bruce  Meyer, 
boys’  leader,  will  drive  a  truck  and 
the  boys  are  to  help  the  girls  on  a 
paper  drive  to  aid  the  latter  in  start¬ 
ing  a  treasury.  They  plan  to  take 
their  lunch  and  eat  on  the  truck 
combining  work  and  play.  The  boys 
recently  made  rope  halters.  Sally 
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Madison  County,  were  recent  win- 
ners  of  the  4-H  Club  Leadership 
Training  Scholarships  awarded  by 
the  Danforth  Foundation  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company.  Known  as  the  outstand¬ 
ingly  “4-square”  boy  and  girl  in  New 
York  State,  because  of  a  fourfold 
balance  in  athletic  and  health  ac¬ 
tivities,  scholastic  records,  leader¬ 
ship  and  character,  the  winners  have 
been  awarded  full  scholarships  for 
two  weeks  of  leadership  training  at 
the  American  Youth  Foundation 
Camp, 


Alphonse  Morneault,  leader  of  the 
very  active  St.  John  River  Boys  4-H 
Club  in  Grand  Isle,  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  reports  that  Philipe 
Dionne,  owner  of  the  Aroostook 
Grain  and  Feed  Mill,  has  placed  200 
cockerels  under  the  care  of  the  4-H 
Club  boys.  The  chickens  are  not  an 
outright  gift,  since  the  boys  have 
agreed  to  perform  tasks  in  payment 
for  the  chicks  and  also  for  grain.  The 
boys  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
knowledge  of  woodworking  by  build¬ 
ing  some  very  nice  homemade 
brooder  equipment. 

Carmel  Daigle,  a  charter  member 
of  the  Jolly  Workers  Club  in  St.  John 
led  by  Mrs.  Alphie  Daigle,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  purebred  Holstein 
dairy  heifer  to  be  placed  in  the  St. 
John  Valley  by  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.  The  heifer  was  pur¬ 


Both  the  4-H  Club  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  ( FFA )  receive  expert 
instruction  and  training  in  the  feeding,  care,  management,  showmanship 
and  salesmanship  of  livestock.  Thomas  Porter,  Jr.  (19),  Swansea,  Bristol 
J County ,  Massachusetts,  is  holding  his  senior  yearling  Guernsey  heifer, 
Golden  Acres  Pansy,  grand  champion  4-H  Club  Guernsey  at  the  1951  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition.  Tom  plans  on  going  into  dairy  farming  with  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys. 


Ann  Campbell,  secretary  of  the 
Fabius  Lucky  Clovers,  writes  that 
five  members  of  their  club  went  to 
the  Fabius  Baptist  Church  for  Rural 
Life  Sunday.  Janice  Fiore,  secretary 
of  the  Happy  Homemakers,  Syracuse, 
wrote  that  the  club  made  Easter 
baskets  for  the  children’s  ward  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital.  They  recently  held 
an  Achievement  Night  with  the 
Lakeside  Juniors.  Pins  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  local  banker  and  charters 
were  presented  to  both  clubs. 

Robert  Peck,  Franklin  Springs, 
Oneida  County,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  Peck,  is  also  off  to  Europe  this 
Summer  as  a  delegate  under  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Program.  These  young  people  can 
contribute  much  toward  world  peace 
by  fostering  a  better  understanding 
between  youth  of  the  United  States 
and  countries  visited. 

Since  the  star!;  of  4-H.  Club  tree 
planting  in  1926,  more  than  24,000 
members  in  New  York  State  have 
planted  24,298,000  trees,  including 
this  past  Spring’s.  In  this  project  the 
forestry  club  members  are  eligible 
to  receive  1,000  forest  tree  seedlings 
provided  by  the  State  Conservation 
Department  as  demonstration  forest 
plantings.  Several  counties  have 
planted  more  than  a  million  trees  in 
4-H  projects. 

Vo-Ag  students,  who  started  tree 
planting  in  1933,  have  since  planted 
8,460,000  trees,  with  the  largest  en¬ 
rollment,  620  students,  this  year.  Al¬ 
together  the  4-H’ers  and  Vo-Ag 
students  have  planted  some  32,758,- 
000  trees  in  demonstration  forests.  In 
addition,  through  their  efforts, 
schools,  forests,  county  forests,  and 
home  plantations  have  been  en¬ 
larged. 

Mary  Jane  Wickham,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Wickham,  of 
Hector,  Schuyler  County;  and  Har¬ 
lan  W.  Jones,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  T.  Jones,  of  Cazenovia, 


chased  from  the  well  known  herd  of 
Fred  Nutter  in  Corinna.  Carmel,  who 
was  high  scoring  junior  boy  in  the 
dairy  project  last  year,  has  »been  in 
club  work -three  years  and  is  present¬ 
ly  enrolled  in  dairying,  pig,  garden 
and  chicken  projects. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  East 
Dixfield  Go  Getters,  Franklin 
County,  Edward  Schomee  presented 
the  subject  “Safety”,  outlining  some 
rules  which,  when  followed,  will 
save  lives  and  limbs.  To  quote  — ■ 
“Behind  every  operation,  there  is  a 
chance  of  danger  due  to  carelessness 
and  curiosity.”  How  true  that  is.  If 
you  want  to  see  what  makes  some¬ 
thing  tick,  be  sure  it  isn’t  ticking' 
when  you  look. 

Prentiss  Hilltoppers,  a  4-H  Club 
of  boys,  has  been  recently  organized 
at  Prentiss,  Penobscot  County.  Ralph 
Averill,  a  student  at  Lee  Academy,  is 
the  local  leader  and  his  brother, 
Lawrence,  Jr.,‘  the  club  president. 
Bernard  Smith  is  vice-president; 
Charles  Sanders,  secretary;  and 
Reginald  Worcester,  treasurer.  d. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Care  of  the  Egg. 

By  Julia  Bell  Merriman. 

•  Summer  Slumps  in  Milk 

Production. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Better  Wool  and  More  of  it. 
By  W.  L.  Henning. 

•  Cash-and-Carry  Poultry 

Business. 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

•  Good  Cows  and  Good  Men 

—  An  Ideal  Partnership. 
By  Harry  R.  Ainslie. 
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price  controls  which  will  satisfy 
nobody  and  two  years  of  mandatory 
90  per  cent  of  parity  farm  price 
supports  slipped  through  as  Congress 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  wind  up  its 
business  on  the  first  Saturday  of 

JUFresh  and  processed  vegetables, 
including  potatoes,  will  be  exempted 
under  the  new  price  control  law  and 
there  are  many  amendments  to 
which  administration  forces  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  segment 
of  the  Republican  membership  of  the 
House  is  disappointed  at  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  any  price  control  program  at 
all. 

Last  year  the  House  voted  price 
controls  out  of  existence;  then, 
frightened  at  their  success,  promptly 
voted  them  back  in  again.  This  year 
the  House  voted  controls  back  out 
and  on  a  succeeding  vote  continued 
to  block  any  price  control  pTogram 
at  all.  A  bill  was  passed  permitting 
price  lids  only  on  rationed  or  allo¬ 
cated  materials,  of  which  there  are 
only  a  few  —  and  these  are  in¬ 
dustrial  rather  than  consumer  items. 

The  Senate  conferees  and  the 
House  conferees  “wrote  a  new  bill,” 
actually  about  the  same  bill  the 
Senate  had  passed  earlier;  and,  since 
this  is  an  election  year,  the  House 
meekly  approved  the  decision  of  the 
conference. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Much  more  unexpected  was  Senate 
surrender  in  a  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ence  on  price  supports.  In  1948,  the 
Aiken  Act  was  passed  only  because 
the  Senate  threatened  to  allow  all 
price  controls  to  die  at  the  end  of 
that  year  unless  House  conferees 
agreed  to  sliding  scale  price  supports. 
In  succeeding  years,  the  House 
passed  high  price  support  measures 
only  to  have  the  Senate  refuse  even 
to  consider  them. 

This  year,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  didn’t  even  hold  hearings 
on  price  support  bills,  because  they 
felt  their  fight  for  high,  fixed  price 
supports  was  a  lost  cause  in  view 
of  the  Senate  attitude. 

Then  Sen.  Milton  R.  Young  (R., 
N.  D.)  introduced  bills  to  establish 
90  per  cent  of  parity  price  supports 
and  to  continue  the  present  dual¬ 
parity  system.  Under  the  present 
price  support  law  a  new,  modernized 
parity  is  in  effect  for  perishables  and 
is  scheduled  to  come  into  effect  on 
all  other  farm  commodities  at  the 
end  of  next  year.  But  the  new  parity 
would  be  lower  for  the  basic 
commodities,  so  Young  wanted  to 
make  the  old  parity  permanent. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  refused  the  90  per  cent  of  parity 
bill  and  also  went  only  so  far  as  to 
agree  to  permit  use  of  the  higher 
methods  of  figuring  parity  for  an 
additional  two  years.  This  en¬ 
couraged  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  so  much  that  it  reported 
out  a  bill  not  only  extending  dual¬ 
parity  for  two  more  years  but  also 
providing  for  mandatory  90  per  cent 
of  parity  price  supports  for  the 
basics  during  the  same  period. 

House  and  Senate  passed  their 
respective  bills,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  unexpectedly  agreed  to  the 
House  version. 

*S»  *J* 

The  Senate  won  another  battle, 
though.  The  House  had  passed  a  bill 
providing  that  no  State  would  get 
less  money  under  the  cooperative  ex¬ 
tension  program  than  it  had  been 
getting,  and  almost  doubling  the 
money  for  the  program.  Under  the 
new  population  figures,  many  States 
would  have  received  less  money, 
since  farm  population  governs  how 
much  a  State  gets. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  calling 
tor  expenditures  of  the  same  amount 
°f  money,  but  providing  that  the 
States  would'  get  the  same  amounts 
as  this  year,  regardless  of  population 
changes.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
able  to  make  the  House  representa¬ 
tives  recede  in  this  case. 

>  *  *  *  *  * 

After  considerable  pressure  from 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  finally  moving  again  to¬ 
ward  establishment  of  a  laboratory 
to  study  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

USDA  wanted  to  select  an  island 
hear  Long  Island  a  few  years  back, 


but  there  was  much  objection  from 
New  York  State  and  some  of  the 
New  England  States.  They  claimed 
the  USDA  personnel  wanted  the 
bright  lights  of  Broadway  near,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  the  danger  of 
spread  of  the  disease  to  nearby 
herds. 

USDA  never  did  get  a  site 
measuring  up  to  Congressional 
specifications  and  to  which  the 
would-be  neighbors  would  agree. 
The  matter  dropped  until  the  foot- 
and-mouth  outbreak  in  Canada,  after 
which  many  members  of  Congress 
became  alarmed.  Congress  again 
provided  specific  funds  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  laboratory  and  left  little 
doubt  that  the  legislators  wanted  the 
USDA  to  get  a  move  on. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  has  now  promised  early 
hearings  for  Connecticut  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Long  Island.  It  seems 
that  USDA  has  again  selected  a  near- 
Broadway  site,  this  time  Plum  Island, 
at  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Lsland. 
***** 

President  Truman  has  issued  an 
order  to  the  armed  forces  to  stop 
trying  to  enlist  farm  youth  deferred 


as  essential  farmers  from  the  draft. 
Following  which,  Brannan  also  called 
for  keeping  farm  youth  on  the  farm 
to  aid  in  the  tremendous  production 
job  necessary.  Harry  Lando 


Pasturing  Sudan  Grass 

How  tall  should  our  Sudan  grass 
be  before  pasturing,  and  what  and 
when  is  its  danger  point  for  poison¬ 
ing  cattle?  d.  s.  z. 

There  is  no  absolute  danger  point 
for  grazing  Sudan  grass.  However,  it 
is  best  that  it  should  not  be  grazed 
before  it  has  reached  an  approximate 
height  of  two  feet.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  frosting  caused  the  for¬ 
mation  of  prussic  acid  in  Sudan 
grass,  but  investigations  a.t  Wisconsin 
and  other  stations  have  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
prussic  acid  content  seems  to  be 
correlated  with  the  growth  of  the 
plant  and,  in  the  early  growth  stage, 
it  is  highest.  The  so-called  danger 
point  then  might  be  said  to  be  when 
the  grass  is  less  than  18  inches  to 
two  feet  in  height  for  either  grazing 
or  cutting. 
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National  Vegetable  Queen 

Janet  Wilkins,  farm  girl  of  Homer , 
New  York,  has  been  chosen  National 
Vegetable  Queen  for  1952  by  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America. 
Miss  Wilkins  was  selected  from  nine 
entries.  She  will  appear  on  several 
TV  programs  and  other  national 
functions  during  the  summer,  includ¬ 
ing  reigning  over  National  Vegetable 
Week,  July  31  -  August  9,  and  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America 
at  Tampa,  December  2  -  6. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


ABUSE  ••• 


HEAVY  MECHANICAL  LOADING 

The  new  Model  "L"  has  what  it  takes 
to  absorb  the  punishment  of  heavy  me¬ 
chanical  loading. 


HIGH-SPEED  SPREADING 


Beater  drives,  conveyor  drive,  and 
beaters  are  extra  rugged  to  stand  up 
under  higher  tractor  speeds. 


j  JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois,  Dept.  M3^ 

Please  send  me  FREE  folder  on  the  Model 
"L”  Spreader. 


Name_ 


R.R.. 


Box 


Toum _ 


State 


— 


BUILT  TO  TAKE 


Big,  JARRING  bucket  loads 
of  heavy,  wet  manure  .  •  .  constant  pounding  over  rough,  un¬ 
even  fields  at  unloading  speeds  jrp  to  six  miles  an  hour — this 
gruelling  work  soon  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  ordinary 
spreader. 

But  the  new  John  Deere  Model  “L”  is  no  ordinary  spreader. 
From  hitch  to  beaters,  this  combination  ivood  and  steel  box 
spreader  is  fortified  to  stand  up  under  a  world  of  abuse.  The 
heavy  steel  frame  and  trussed  steel  box  supports  .  .  .  the 
heavy,  armored,  rolled  steel  side  flares  . . .  and  the  rugged  steel 
arch  pipe  over  the  beaters  absorb  the  jars  and  jolts  of  me¬ 
chanical  loading.  The  stronger,  longer-lived,  five-speed  feed 
conveyor  drive  .  .  .  hardened  steel  roller  chain  drives  .  .  .  and 
roller  bearings  on  all  three  heavy  heaters  and  the  axle  take 
the  wear  and  tear  of  faster  tractor  speeds. 

y 

The  spreader  sides  and  bottom  are  of  top-grade,  specially- 
treated  pine  instead  of  steel  because  experience  has  proved 
that  wood  better  resists  manure  and  phosphate  acids. 

Direct  hitch  and  proper  weight  distribution  for  sure¬ 
footedness  of  spreader  and  tractor  wheels  .  .  .  short-turning 
radius  ...  easily-operated  parking  jack  .  .  .  convenient  con¬ 
trol  levers  ...  and  a  fast-growing  reputation  of  being  the 
best  spreader  ever  built  by  John  Deere  are  other  sound 
reasons  why  the  Model  “L”  is  your  best  spreader  buy. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  sliovJ 
you  this  new  spreader.  Make  a  point  of  seeing  him  soon. 

Send  for  FREE  Literature - ► 
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BIG  CAPACITY 


MODEL  D  — FOLDS  2  WAYS 


Air-lifts  heavy  silage  into  highest 
silos!  Blows  grain  up  to  100  feet  or 
more  through  horizontal  pipe!  Low, 
wide  auger  hopper  folds  UP  for  drive- 
thru  unloading.  Fan  assembly  folds 
FORWARD  onto  air  wheels  for  trans¬ 
port.  Spring-tension  Safety  Clutch 
stops  auger  instantly. 


MODEL  A —  SKIDS  ANYWHERE 

Steel  runners  save  the  cost  of  air 
wheels.  Compact,  low-cost.  Six-fan  ro¬ 
tor  has  powerful  air-lift,  anti-clog 
forage  hooks.  Low  rpm.,  easy  on  grain. 
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577  York  St. 


Manufacturing 
Company 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Gentlemen :  Send  me  your  new  FREE 
booklets  on: 


□  Forage  and  Grain  Blowers  / 

□  Hatchet  Hammermill 

□  Deep-cutting  RAM  DISK 


Name 


Address 


Please  Print 
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pre-measured 


better  all  ways 


NEW  BEDFORD 


More  Flexible  •  Stronger 
Weatherproof  •  Safer 

Send  for  farm  rope  folder. 


NEW  BEDFORD  CORDAGE  CO. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 


WHEN  THE  CHIPS  ARE  DOWN  .  .  .  it’s 
hard  -  chromed  OREGON  Chipper  Chain. 
Timber  workers  everywhere  have*proved  it. 
OREGON  Chipper  Chain’s  scientific  design 
steps  up  chain  saw  performance  because  it 
cuts  fast,  gets  more  cuts  per  day,  takes  less 
time  to  file  and  maintain  properly.  Guaran¬ 
teed;  fits  all  saws.  At  your  dealer's  or  write 
factory  Dept.  49-C,  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp. 
8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

8hlpp<d  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Still  Buildings  tor  All 
Purposn 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St..  Hackensaek.  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


•‘The  Little  Marvel”  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  6  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs"  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
etc.  Complete  with 

•verything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essij  Mtg.  Co.. Dept.  93,  lUliey  69, Mass. 


:anvas  covers 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


All  Biies  from  Stock  at  H*lf  Price.  For  Firmeri. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  end  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  BJ  Years. 


PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  end  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


The  all  purpose,  HIGHClIfK 
pressure,  big  volume  pump.  v11**7*' 
Leakproof  valve  Included.  P 
Costs  a  little  more,  worth 
ten  times  more.  TREADED 
for  PIPE  and  GARDEN  hose.  The 
choice  of  U.  S.  War  College.  Used 
for  roadside  weed  spraying  in  Mass 
towns.  Refund.  COMPARE,  keep 
best.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


New  England  Notes 


Richard  Howe,  Tunbridge,  Orange 
County,  Vermont,  was  the  winner 
of  the  1952  New  England  Green 
Pasture  Essay  Contest.  Other  win¬ 
ners  were  Frederick  Wertz,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Washington  County,  R.  I,, 
second;  Paul  Van  Scoten,  Derry, 
Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  and 
Peter  Larson,  Leicester,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  tied  for  third  and 
fourth;  James  Howland,  Kent,  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.,  fifth;  and  Miss 
Agnes  Dolliver,  Manset,  Hancock 
County,  Me.,,  sixth.  Richard  wins  a 
free  two-day  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  September  14  through 
the  21st  and  an  engraved  plaque.  All 
six  winners  have  received  $25  sav¬ 
ings  bonds. 


Six  New  England  young  people  are 
now  abroad  spending  four  to  six 
months  living,  working  and  sharing 
experiences  with  overseas  farm 
families.  They  are  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange  pro¬ 
gram.  Marion  R.  Hall,  Agawam, 
Hampden  County,  Mass.,  is  in 
Switzerland.  Evelyn  A.  Yeutter,  East 
Pepperell,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
is  in  Germany.  Robert  E.  Hume, 
Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  Mass., 
is  in  Tunisia.  Homer  B.  Harris, 
Middlebury,  Addison  County,  Vt.,  is 
in  Denmark.  Other  New  Englanders 
in  the  IFYE  program  are  Martha  J. 
Grace,  Keene,  Cheshire  County,.  N.H., 
now  in  France,  and  Sidney  A.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Northampton,  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  soon  to  sail. 


New  England  sent  several  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  22nd  National  4-H  Club 
Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last 
month.  From  Connecticut  were  Mary- 
Hope  Carini,  Chester;  Margery  E. 
Gaylord,  Storrs;  Donald  F.  Clark, 
Orange;  and  David  H.  Dunn,  Ston- 
ington.  From  Maine  were  Elsie  Col¬ 
by,  Bucksport;  Audrey  Knowlen; 
East  Holden;  David  Luce,  Farming- 
ton;  and  Robert  Prescott,  Sanford. 


From  Massachusetts  were  Nancy 
Bennett,  Danvers;  Virginia  Krukley, 
Shirley;  Robert  Boisseau,  Westfield; 
and  Allan  Turner,  Windsor.  Repre¬ 
senting  New  Hampshire  were  Doro¬ 
thy  Barnes,  North  Hampton;  Grace 
Germon,  East  Rochester;  Lloyd  Cate, 
Lisbon;  and  Warren  Watts,  Mont 
Vernon.  Vermont  sent  Patricia  May, 
Barton;  Mary  Senecal,  Rutland; 
Richard  Brown,  Glover;  and  James 
Craig,  Peacham. 

Maine  folks  are  proud  that  Harold 
J.  Shaw,  Sanford,  York  County,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America.  The 
election  was  held  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Some  475  Maine  dairymen  entered 
the  1952  Green  Pasture  Program. 
Leading  county  was  Piscataquis, 
where  115  farmers  enrolled.  Franklin 
County  was  second,  with  55  entries, 
and  Cumberland  third,  with  40. 

Both  4-H  Club  members  and  adult 
dairymen  are  planning  on  showing 
their  best  animals  at  the  annual 
State  Dairy  Show  at  the  Windsor 
Fair  Grounds,  Kenneb.ec  County, 
Maine  on  Saturday,  August  2. 
Several  thousand  spectators  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  watch  the  judging  and  the 
presentation  of  awards.  Purebred 
dairy  calves  will  be  awarded  to  five 
deserving  4-H  Club  members. 


Herman  Harrington,  Greene,  Kent 
County,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Breeders  Co¬ 
operative  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Other  officers  named  were  Henry  C. 
Foster,  Apponaug,  Kent  County, 
secy.-treas.;  Orville  D.  Curtis,  King¬ 
ston,  Washington  County,  manager; 
and  Fred  L.  Bascombe,  Cumberland, 
Providence  County;  Frank  Numes, 
Middletown,  Newport  County;  and 
Foster,  all  directors.  During  the  past 
year  over  100  new  members  joined 
the  artificial  breeding  co-op  to  bring 
membership  to  nearly  450,  and  cows 
enrolled  to  nearly  3,000. 

John  Manchester 


News  from  New  Jersey 


Twenty-five  Hereford  breeders  and 
feeders  met  recently  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Brunswick  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  New  Jersey  Hereford 
Assn.  B.  C.  Snidow,  eastern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Hereford 
Assn.,  was  present  to  address  the 
group  and  to  answer  inquiries.  After 
acceptance  of  the  by-laws,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  for  one  year:  Dr.  Thomas 
Maxfield,  Maple  Hollow  Farm, 
Maplewood;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Petrin,  Dia¬ 
mond  P.  Stock  Farm,  Blairstown; 
Fred  Huyler,  Hamilton  Farm,  Glad¬ 
stone;  P.  Allan  Ransome,  Jr.,  Quail 
Hollow  Farm,  Beverly;  Herbert  M. 
Kieckhefer,  Windrow  Farm,  Moores- 
town;  John  W.  Mettler,  Jr.,  E.  Mill¬ 
stone;  Robert  Durand,  Yellow  Brook 
Farm,  Freehold;  Wm.  M.  Fritsche, 
R  &  F  Farm,  Pittstown;  and  Robert 
B.  Bruce,  Windrow  Farm,  Moores- 
town. 

The  objects  of  the  new  association 
are  to  promote  Hereford  cattle,  im¬ 
prove  the  breeding,  management, 
feeding  and  marketing  of  same,  and 
to  promote  a  more  friendly  working 
relationship  and  cooperative  spirit 
among  Hereford  enthusiasts.  Any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  in  New 
Jersey  or  in  nearby  States  who  is  the 
owner  of  Hereford  cattle,  and/or 
interested  in  the  welfare  thereof  is 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  addition  to  regular  mem¬ 
bers,  the  by-laws  make  provision  for 
the  eligibility  of  non-voting  members 
less  than  21  years  of  age  who  'will 
be  known  as  junior  members.  After 
the  meeting  was  adjourned,  the  new¬ 
ly  elected  Board  of  Directors  met 
and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1952-53:  Fred  Huyler, 
president;  P.  Allan  Ransome,  Jr., 
vice-president;  and  Robert  B.  Bruce, 
secretary-treasurer. 


One  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thousand  trees  or  approximately  189 
acres  were  planted  on  idle  land  in 
Hunterdon  County  this  past  Spring 
by  two  mechanical  tree  planters 
operated  by  custodian,  Philip  Berger 
of  Pittstown.  The  Board  of  Agri¬ 


culture  and  the  Hunterdon  County 
National  Bank  at  Flemington  each 
own  one  of  the  machines  and  have 
made  them  available  on  free  basis  to 
land  owners  in  the  county  who  will 
use  them  to  plant  some  of  their  idle 
acreage  to  this  conservation  crop. 
Over  325,000  trees,  most  of  which 
came  from  the  State  Nursery,  were 
planted  by  Hunterdon  landowners 
this  past  Spring.  The  acreage  above 
that  planted  by  the  mechanical 
planters  was  hand  planted.  Prior  to  | 
the  starting  of  the  Tree  Planting  and  ; 
Conservation  Program  by  the  Ex- 1 
tension  Service  two  years  ago,  the ; 
average  annual  planting  was  about , 
80.000  trees  per  year.  The  county 
agent,  who  heads  up  the  program, 
reports  an  ultimate  goal  of  500,000 
trees  per  year.  In  the  Spring  of  1951, 
125  acres  were  planted  by  the 
planter.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
assisted  the  expanding  program  by 
providing  its  machine  for  this  year’s 
planting.  The  .rate  of  planting  re¬ 
ported  by  Berger  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  600  trees  per  hour  each  year. 

By  eliminating  the  rat  population 
from  a  flock  of  500  layers,  a  saving 
of  three  bags  of  feed  a  week  was 
made  according  to  Hiram  Walls  who 
operates  the  John  Lucas  Farm  at 
Fairmount,  Hunterdon  County.  When 
Walls  took  over  the  farm  as  mana¬ 
ger  on  April  1,  he  was  using  10  bags 
of  feed  a  week  on  his  flock  and 
wondered  why  the  consumption  was 
so  high  until  one  night  he  went  in 
the  pen  with  a  flashlight  and  found 
the  hoppers  literally  full  of  rats.  He 
started  feeding  Warfarin  and  now 
has  -the  mash  consumption  down  to 
seven  bags  per  week.  He  knows 
definitely  that  he  has  picked  up  more 
than  200  dead  rats  in  the  pen  and 
out  ide.  This  poultryman  has  had  a 
similar  experience  to  that  of  many 
who  have  used  this  new  form  of  rat 
poi  on.  Walls  put  it  out  in  a  wired 
enclosed  section  under  the  dropping 
boards  where  the  rats  could  help 
themselves  to  it.  They  seemed -to  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  laying  mash  and  eat  it  to 
their  delight  and  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion.  r.-  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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DETROIT 

facing  fyuutd  Cuau  PcNc 

First  thing  to  do  in  Detroit  is  check 
in  at  Hotel  Tuller!  You’ll  enjoy 
every  minute.  Newly  modernized. 
Beautifully  decorated.  Within 
walking  distance  of  all  downtown 
stores,  tSeatresand  business  activ¬ 
ities  .  .  .  yet,  you  enjoy  the  ever¬ 
green  atmosphere  of  Grand  Circus 
Park  . .  .  The  Tuller  Coffee  Shop  or 
Cafeteria  for  excellent  food 
modestly  priced. 

VISIT  OUR 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
ONE  OF  DETROIT’S  FINEST 

800  ROOMS 
from 

Hetty  E.  Paulsen,  Qen.  Mgr. 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 
FAIL! 


Model  45 

118  Volt  A.C.  iAvyg 
Only . fi/i/9 


FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all 
soil  and  weather  conditions — controls  stock 
the  year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms. 
“Weed  Kutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  con¬ 
tact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ! 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Line  and 
Battery  operated  units.  Save  money,  work 
and  time'  .  .  .  order  today! 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH  HANOVER.  CARLISLE.  PENN4. 
Phone  1716 

DEALERS  WANTED 


PRACTICAL  NURSING 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
A  CAREER  IN  ONE  YEAR! 

•  Security  and  an  interesting  job  is  yours  as 
a  PN.  Course  I  year.  FREE  TUITION.  Room  and 
board,  laundry,  uniforms  furnished.  $15  month 
allowance  after  3  months.  •  Graduates  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  take  N.  Y.  State  Board  exam  for  license. 

•  Min.  requirements  include  elementary  school 

diploma,  U.  S.  citizenship,  age  18-45.  •  For 

information  write  for  Booket  R.  M0NTEFI0RE 
HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 
100  E.  GUNHILL  ROAD,  BRONX  67,  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

Galvanized  Steel,  all  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel. 
Eliminates  back  draft  and  creosote. 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER. 
Manufacturer,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


-POST  YOUR  LAND!- 

12"  x  12"  Cardboard  Signs:  50,  $3.50:  100.  >6’ 

Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYEK 
PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST..  ROCHESTER  II.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  A  CAPABLE 
FRIENDLY  WOMAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  capable 
friendly  person  in  Pennsylvania 
who  owns  a  car  and  desires  to 
earn  a  steady  income  by  calling 
upon  farm  people  and  securing 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.  Y.  N° 
experience  necessary.  We  furnish 
supplies  and  complete  instructions 
without  charge.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed  on  both  new  and 
renewal  orders.  Anyone  who  en¬ 
joys  meeting  people  will  find  this 
an  attractive  opportunity  to  earn 
a  steady  income  on  either  a  full¬ 
time  or  part-time  basis.  F°r 
further  details  .  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  there  was  an  article  on 
‘•Plaster  on  Cinder  Blocks.”  I  was 
interested  in  this  because  I  intend  to 
build  a  tenant  house  and  must  do  it 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  article 
states  that  the  most  economical  house 
construction  is  slab  construction.  I 
don’t  know  what  is  meant  by  “slab 
construction.”  j.  M.  G. 

Slab  construction  refers  to  a 
poured  concrete  slab  used  for  the 
first  floor  and  constructed  on  gravel 
fill  with  no  basement  underneath. 
This  type  of  construction  usually  has 
a  foundation  wall  placed  under  the 
outside  walls  and  under  all  bearing 
partitions.  The  slab  is  constructed 
four  to  six  inches  thick  and  should 
be  waterproofed.  Radiant  heating 
coils  of  copper  or  iron  pipe  are  com¬ 
monly  placed  in  the  slab.  Insulation 
can  be  placed  either  in  or  under  the 
slab.  The  greatest  source  of  heat 
loss  is  through  the  foundation  wall. 
To  reduce  this,  insulation  should  be 
placed  vertically  on  the  inside  of  the 
foundation  walls,  between  the  walls 
and  the  edge  of  the  slab. 

The  reason 'this  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  economical  is  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  excavation  is  neces¬ 
sary;  also,  because  the  slab  floor  is 
resting  on  gravel  fill,  no  structural 
beams  are  needed  to  support  it.  Slab 
ground  floor  construction  can  be 
used  for  both  wood  frame  or  mason¬ 
ry  houses. 

In  comparing  costs  of  one  type  of 
construction  with  another,  regional 
differences  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  Native  materials  - and  labor  in 
certain  areas  may  favor  certain  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  talk  to  a  reputable  builder 
in  your  area;  he  would  know  local 
conditions.  For  the  New  York  metro- 
politian  area  contractors’  prices  on 
wall  construction  are  roughly  as 
follows: 

Cinder  block  exterior  wall  eight 
inches  thick:  Includes  plastered  two 
coats  outside;  waterproof  application 
inside;  furred  out  with  one  x  two 
and  with  rock  lath  and  plaster  finish. 
Cost  per  square  foot  $1.00-$1.10. 

Frame  (wood)  exterior  wall:  In¬ 
cludes  two  x  four  studs;  headers  and 
sills  for  windows,  etc.;  outside 
sheathing;  felt  and  asbetsos  shingles; 
wall  insulation;  rock  lath  and'  plaster 
finish.  Cost  per  square  foot  80-90 
cents. 

If  cinder  block  walls  are  painted 
instead  of  plastered  on  the  inside,  it 
will  cut  the  above  figure  about  25 
cents  per  square  foot.  If  frame  walls 
are  not  insulated  and  sheet;  rock  is 
used  instead  of  a  plaster  finish,  the 
above  cost  will  be  reduced  about  20 
cents  per  square  foot. 

The  cheapest  construction  in  this 
area  has  proven  to  be  the  slab  floor; 
wood  framing;  asbestos  shingle  out¬ 
side  with  dry  wall  (plasterboard) 
finish  inside;  composition  asphalt 
roof  shingles  and  insulation  in  the 
ceiling. 


Valuing  a  Stone  Wall 

I  have  a  stone  wall  on  which  a 
barn  used  to  set.  A  man  wishes  to 
purchase  this  stone  wall.  It  is  72  feet 
long  on  two  sides  and  50  feet  wide 
on  the  other  two  sides,  making  a 
total  of  244  linear  feet.  It  averages 
about  nine  feet  in  height  and  is  two 
and  a  half  feet  thick.  This  wall  con¬ 
tains  large  cut  sandstone. 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  ask 
tor  these  stones?  They  are  right 
along  the  hard  road  in  an  easy  place 
to  load.  g.  p.  g. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  an 
accurate  value  for  your  stone  wall, 
ft  it  is  laid  in  lime  mortar  joints, 
the  cleaning  of  the  stone  would  re¬ 
duce  its  value.  If  laid  in  Portland 
cement  mortar  joints,  it  would  be 
niore  difficult  to  salvage  and  clean. 

The  condition  of  the  stone  would 
have  an  influence  on  its.  value.  Sand¬ 
stone  is  soft  and  weathers  easily.  It 
ls  doubtful  that  the^prinigai. cut  face 
can  be  used  for  the  cut  surface  of 


a  new  wall.  Stone  is  usually  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  quarry  as  rubble  or 
dimension  -  stone.  Rubble  includes 
the  pieces  of  irregular  size  most 
easily  obtained  from  the  quarry.  The 
stones  which  are  suitable  for  cutting 
into  ashlar  are  12  inches  or  less  in 
height  and  about  two  feet  long. 
Dimension-stone  is  ordered  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  and  is  three  to  four  times 
the  price  of  rubble. 

I  understand  that  rubble  sand¬ 
stone  is  priced  at  quarries  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  around  $8.00  per  ton. 
Your  wall  will  calculate  to  be  abput 
5,265  cubic  feet  of  stone  which  gives 
a  rough  weight  of  290  tons.  Thus  the 
quarry  value  would  be  around 
$2,320.  The  size  of  the  stone  in  the 
wall;  the  condition  of  the  stone;  the 
quality  of  thq  stone;  and  the  local 
price  of  the  same  stone  at  the 
quarry  all  affect  the  value  of  your 
wall. 

I  talked  to  one  of  the  foremost 
stone  contractors  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  he  said,  “anything 
over  $100  would  depend  on  the  local 
condition.” 


Paint  for  Metal  Roof 

I  would  like  some  advice  about 
the  roof  on  my  barn.  It  is  covered 
with  crimp  galvanized  steel  over 
shingles.  It  has  never  been  painted 
and  has  commenced  to  rust  some 
now  in  a  good  many  places.  Would 
you  advise  painting  it  now  or  letting 
it  go  until  it  commences  to  leak,  then 
put  a  new  roof  on  over  the  old  one 
of  the  same  material? 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  b.  p. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  paint 
your  metal  roof  now  before  it  has 
rusted  too  badly.-  Rust  spots  should 
be  carefully  scraped,  or  wire  brushed 
to  remove  all  loose  rust.  If  paint  is 
applied  over  rust  scale,  it  will  soon 
flake  off.  Cai'e  in  preparing  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  repaid  by  a  longer  last¬ 
ing  and  more  satisfactory  job. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  paint 
that  have  proven  satisfactory.  A 
good  oil  base  red  lead  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  protective  paints  for 
steel.  A  prime  coat  of  red  lead  can 
be  covered  with  a  finish  coat  of 
aluminum  paint.  This  is  considered 
a  first  class  job.  Aluminum  paint  is 
expensive  but  it  has  very  high  re¬ 
sistance  to  weathering  due  to  the 
overlapping  of  aluminum  flakes. 

The  cheapest  satisfactory  paint  is 
an  asphalt  liquid  non-fibrated  coat¬ 
ing.  This  is  especially  used  for  re¬ 
surfacing  metal  roofs  and  can  be 
applied  with  a  brush  or  spray.  The 
asphalt  paint  hardens  when  in  con¬ 
tact  with  air  and  gives  excellent  pro¬ 
tection  to  metal  roofs.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  that  the  black  color  absorbs 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  in  appearance. 

Asphalt  aluminum  paint  combines 
the  heat  reflecting  qualities  pf  the 
aluminum  paint  with  the  weather- 
resisting  qualities  of  asphalt. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


chucklin'  bill  would  trust  ANYTHING 
HE  TRUSTED  HIS  BULL  WITHOUT  ANV  RING. 

AND  WE  CANNOT  FORGET  THAT  HE  MIGHT  NOT  BE  DEAD 
HAD  CHUCKLIN'  BILL  BEEN  NO  CHUCKLE-HEAD 
BETH  WILCOX  SON 


Here’s  how  to  make  richer  pastures 
with  the  FORD  TRACTOR 


‘(PRICED  TO  SAVE  YOU  $50  TO  $500)* 


Changing  run-down  acres  into  productive, 
profitable  pasture  is  no  trick  when  you 
own  a  Ford  Tractor  and  the  Dearborn 
Equipment  engineered  to  work  with  it! 


Renovate,  Cultivate,  Chisel! 

Renovate  “root-bound”  sod  with  the  Dearborn  Field  Cultivator.  Cultivate 
alfalfa  and  summer  fallow,  do  stubble-mulch  tillage,  control  field  and  pasture 
weeds  with  it.  Attachable  to  the  Ford  Tractor  in  a  minute  or  less,  the  Field 
Cultivator  is  raised,  lowered  and  operated  at  desired  working  depth  by 
Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


For  Faster  Growing  Pastures! 

Make  pastures  grow  faster  with  the  Dearborn  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader. 
Has  strong  %-ton  capacity  hopper  of  heavy  gauge  steel;  split  disc  agitator 
for  positive  feed,  full  floating  scatter  boards  for  even  feeding;  easy  feed-rate 
regulation.  Eight-foot  spreading  width! 


Wonderfully  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  grass¬ 
land  farming  needs,  the  Ford  Tractor  has  similar,  great  advan¬ 
tages  for  other  types  of  farming.  All  this  at  a  price  that’s 
from  $50  to  $500  less  than  other  leading  2-plow  tractors.* 
See  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  soon  for  the  proof. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 

* Comparison  of  suggested  list  prices  of  the 
standard  Ford  Tractor  and  other  leading  stand¬ 
ard  2-plow  tractors  priced  with  hydraulic  lift. 


COPYRIGHT  19S2,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-,, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  Information  on 
whit  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C 


•  A  labor-saver  that  fits  any  farm  wagon  • 
£  or  truck  boxl  For  faster,  easier  han-  q 

dling  of  chopped  hay,  corn,  ensilage, 

®  small*  grain.  Features  universal  joint  ® 
9  drive  shaft  for  fast,  simple  hook-up.  9 
^  PLATO  “Better  Farm  Equipment”  _ 
®  also  includes  Wagons,  Wagon  Boxes,  ® 
9  E-Z  Lift  Wagon  Box  Hoists.  Built  by  9 
B.B.B.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plato,  Minn. 

™  Some  Dealerships  still  open.  Write.  • 

•  See  Your  Dealer  •  Write  for  Folder  # 


JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
slble  pereon.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only .  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  wilkmake  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions,  vv  e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  dents  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 
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the  milkshed,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  abolishing  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments  completely.  They  have,  since  inception, 
been  nothing  more  than  handouts,  and  not 
in  payment  of  any  services  rendered.  Co¬ 
operative  organizations  would,  it  seems,  be  a 
lot  stronger  and  a  much  greater  force  for 
good  if  they  worked  for  whatever  advantages 
they  may  gain,  instead  of  receiving  a  few 
pennies  merely  because  their  letter-perfect 
by-laws  make  them  eligible,  without  more. 

In  the  interests  of  consistency  and  fair  play, 
why  does  not  the  Market  Administrator  sus¬ 
pend  all  cooperative  payments  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
they  be  abolished  altogether?  Then,  we  might 
have  some  real  dairy  cooperation. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

I-C  MILK  HEARING  CONTINUES 

AFTER  several  hundred  hours  of  testi¬ 
mony  last  month  in  Newark  and  other 
points  in  New  Jersey,  followed  by  a  week  of 
hearings  early  this  month  in  Northern  New 
York,  further  witnesses  are  being  heard  this 
week,  again  in  Newark. 

Actually,  the  sole  issue  at  this  series  of  milk 
hearings  is  the  inadequate  pricing  of  Class 
I-C  milk  sold  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Whether  there  is  sufficient  need  to  eliminate 
the  I-C  classification  by  including  the  13 
counties  of  Northern  New  Jersey  under  the 
provisions  of  a  new  milk  marketing  order 
similar  to  the  present  Order  No.  27,  or 
whether  the  existing  evil  can  be  corrected  by 
raising  the  I-C  price,  has  been  the  center  of 
heated  discussion.  Most  New  York  groups 
favor  the  extension  of  the  order  on  the  theory 
that  state  lines  should  not  arbitrarily  divide 
one  natural  milk  market.  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducers,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  the 
issue  can  be  solved  for  both  areas  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  I-C  price,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  a  lower 
price  for  their  milk  merely  because  the  New 
York  markt  cannot  handle  its  own  problems. 
In  rebuttal,  it  is  New  York’s  contention  that 
it  is  Jeresy’s  fault  that  it  does  not  produce 
enough  milk,  thereby  making  I-C  operations 
very  profitable  for  certain  dealers,  and  that 
an  increase  in  the  I-C  price  would  merely 
aggravate  an  already  bad  situation. 

Admittedly,  Jersey’s  inclusion  in  a  new 
Federal  Order  would  increase  the  blend  price 
to  New  York  producers  and  would  lower  the 
return  to  Jersey  producers.  Proponents  of  the 
one-order  plan  claim  that  this  could  be  taken 
care  of,  at  least  partly,  by  location  differentials 
in  favor  of  Jersey  milk. 

Jersey  producers  have  gone  into  court  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  hearing,  claiming  that, 
since  no  proposed  order  has  been  offered  for 
discussion,  the  hearing  has  been  improperly 
called. 

Obviously,  in  view  of  the  strong  feeling  on 
both  sides,  the  chance  of  an  early  decision 
from  Washington  is  remote.  Meanwhile,  I-C 
milk  goes  along  under-priced,  and  New  York 
producers  are  footing  the  bill. 

ABOLISH  ALL  COOPERATIVE  PAYMENTS 

While  the  most  recent  suspension-'  of  co¬ 
operative  payments  to  six  more  cooperatives, 
takes  some  of  the  taint  of  personal  pique  out 
of  Dr.  Blanford’s  similar  suspension  order 
directed  against  three  cooperatives  last  April, 
the  fact  remains,  as  was  observed  in  these 
columns  at  the  time,  that  it  is  odd  why  only 
nine  cooperatives  have  thus  far  been  dis¬ 
criminated  against. 

The  over-all  reason  assigned  for  these  sus¬ 
pensions  is  that  the  cooperatives  do  not  have 
sufficient  control  over  dealers’  utilization  of 
their  milk.  Since  this  infirmity  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  common  to  most  every  cooperative  in 


Livestock  and  Meat  Supplies 

THE  current  livestock  and  meat  situation 
presents  some  very  interesting  consider¬ 
ations.  Our  meat  animal  population  is  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  increase.  The  latest  govern¬ 
ment  livestock  population  report  shows  that 
at  present  there  is  a  total  of  nearly  184  million 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  on  the  nation’s  farms 
and  ranches.  The  cattle  population  of  88 
million  head  sets  a  new  all-time  high  record, 
representing  a  gain  of  six  million  head  over 
a, year  ago.  Both  hog  and  sheep  number  are 
over  a  million  greater  than  in  1951. 

It  is  significant  for  our  red  meat  supplies 
that  we  now  have  a  higher-than-usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  be'ef  animals  in  our  cattle  popu¬ 
lation,  59.2  per  cent  now  being  classed  as 
beef  cattle.  Twenty-five  years  ago  only  46.5 
per  cent  of  our  cattle  was  so  classed. 
In  the  last  three  years  their  numbers 
in  the  nation  have  increased  by  26  per 
cent,  while  dairy  cattle  numbers  have 
advanced  only  two  per  cent.  The  reason  for 
this  shift  in  numbers  is  primarily  the  sus¬ 
tained  good  prices  for  beef  cattle,  and  the 
fact  that  less  labor  is  needed  for  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

Last  year’s  meat  supplies  reached  21 
billion,  909  million  pounds.  The  year  was 
marked  by  a  higher  than  average  production 
of  pork,  the  tonnage  being  the  third  highest 
of  any  year  in  our  history,  and  exceeded  only 
by  the  annual  output  during  World  War  II. 
A  total  production  of  22  V2  billion  pounds  of 
meat  is  forecast  for  this  year.  Increased 
marketings  of  beef  this  year  are  expected  to 
yield  a  beef  output  about  seven  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  A  12  per  cent  increase 
in  the  lamb  output  is  anticipated,  and  a  six 
per  cent  increase  in  the  veal  supply.  Pork 
production,  however,  is  figured  to  be  about 
four  per  cent  less  than  in  1951. 

No  business  has  demonstrated  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  in  conducting  its  operations 
than  the  livestock  and  meat  industry.  Live¬ 
stock  farmers  are  now  producing  consider¬ 
ably  more  meat  with  less  people  on  the  land. 
During  the  past  20  years,  for  example,  our 
farm  and  ranch  population  has  declined  by 
about  seven  and  one-half  million  persons,  or 
approximately  33  per  cent;  while  at  the  same 
time  our  annual  production  of  meat  has  shown 
an  increase  of  about  37  per  cent.  This  in¬ 
creased  meat  record  is  being  attained  through 
greater  farm  mechanization,  better  feeding, 
superior  breeding  and  improved  disease  con¬ 
trol  methods. 

Due  to  continuing  inflation,  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  employment,  and  no  exceptional  in¬ 
crease  in  meat  supplies  for  1952,  there  will 
probably  be  no  material  drop  in  retail  meat 
prices.  However,  during  seasonal  gluts  there 
will  no  doubt  bb  declines  in  various  livestock 
prices  of  10  per  cent  or  even  more.  Next  year, 
livestock  numbers  will  continue  to  increase 
and,  unless  we  are  in  a  war  emergency,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  decline  in  both  live¬ 
stock  prices  as  well  as  retail  meat  prices. 


Safety  the  Year  Round 

THE  week  of  July  20  to  26  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  President  as  National  Farm 
Safety  Week.  It  is  well  to  feature  this  event 
every  year,  but  it  is  far  more  important  that 
we  constantly  maintain  a  proper  mental  atti¬ 
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tude  throughout  the  entire  year  as  a  safety 
measure,  particularly  on  our  farms.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  National  Safety  Council  records,  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  farmers  are  killed  and 
about  1,300,000  are  injured  in  accidents  every 
year.  A  large  part  of  this  harvest  of  death 
and  injury  could  be  prevented  by  constantly 
observing  the  essential  rules  of  safety. 

The  most  common  mistake  many  are  prone 
to  make  is  to  adopt  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward 
accidents  and  assume  that  they  will  not 
happen  to  us,  and  in  any  case  that  we  can 
do  nothing  to  stop  them.  Actually,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  if  everyone  would  be  on 
his  guard  and  also  caution  others,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  possible,  to  do  likewise. 

First  among  the  killers  are  the  various  types 
of  machines  operated  by  motors,  with  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  leading  in  this  division. 
In  terms  of  property  destruction  the  greatest 
farm  foe,  as  well  as  man’s  greatest  friend,  is 
fire.  The  exercise  of  care  with  no  smoking 
around  barns  and  in  the  storing  of  properly 
cured  hay  will  prevent  a  great  many  of  these 
disastrous  blazes.  It  is  also  an  act  of  wisdom 
to  check  each  year  all  electrical  connections, 
wiring  and  insulations,  as  well  as  having  the 
house  and  barn  properly  protected  with 
lightning  rods,  and  the  pocketbook  fortified 
with  adequate  fire  insurance. 

While  the  total  death  toll  from  animals 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  motors,  there 
is  something  extremely  tragic  in  this  kind 
of  accident.  It  is  always  so  unexpected,  some¬ 
thing  that  never  should  have  happened.  The 
answer  is  —  never  trust  a  bull,  especially 
the  animal  that  some  people  might  choose  to 
call  a  “gentle  bull.” 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  guiding  star  in 
practicing  safety  measures.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  excess  care  because  the  life  that  you 
save  may  be  your  own  or  one  of  your  loved 
ones. 


Cobleskill  Is  200  Years  Old 

NEXT  week,  from  July  22  to  July  26,  the 
village  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  200th  birthday  with  an  elaborate 
program  of  festivities  and  historical  pageants. 
Farm  and  Home  Day  will  be  celebrated  on 
July  24,  with  many  special  events. 

This  typical  American  farming  community, 
located  in  Schoharie  County’s  fertile  hills 
southwest  of  Albany,  was  first  settled  by  a 
German  emigrant  named  Cobus.  Searching  for 
a  site  -for  a  grist  mill,  he  set  up  shop  along  the 
bank  of  a  stream  that  came  to  be  known  as 
Cobus  Kill.  In  1752,  the  Palatine  settlers  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  10,800  acres  under  a  treaty 
with  the  Mohawk  Indians  and  much  of  the 
huge  tract  was  cleared  for  farmland. 

Today,  Schoharie  County  is  still  farm 
country  -  and  good  thriving  farm  country  at 
that,  with  dairying  the  chief  industry,  and 
Cobleskill  its  center  with  two  creameries. 
Many  years  ago,  the  area  gaihed  a  reputation 
for  “hell,  hops  and  Democrats.”  It  is  much 
quieter  today  and  the  growing  of  hops  has 
fallen  off,  but  the  Democrats  still  remain. 

Folks,  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  this 
area,  would  enjoy  visiting  Cobleskill  next 
week.  They  will  find  a  clean  friendly  town  set 
snugly  in  a  beautiful  and  bountiful  country¬ 
side  that  is  a  credit  to  York  State  farmers. 


Brevities 

“Be  ye  strong,  therefore,  and  let  not  your  hands 
be  weak:  for  your  work  shall  be  rewarded.”  — 
2  Chron.  15:7. 

During  the  past  25  years  4-H  Club  members  of 
New  York  State  have  planted  approximately  25 
million  trees.  Reforestation  is  only  one  of  the 
many  constructive  and  worthy  projects  of  this 
organization. 

On  summer  picnics  or  when  camping,  it  is  best 
to  play  safe  and  douse  the  coals  with  water,  or 
to  cover  them  with  earth  before  leaving.  A  small 
bed  of  hot  coals  is  more  suitable  for  cooking  than 
a  flame,  and  safer  too. 

During  the  past  40  years  the  number  of  tractors 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
about  1,000  to  more  than  four  million.  Greater 
efficiency,  combined  with  lower  costs  of  operation 
and  depreciation,  has  resulted  in  increased  re¬ 
turns  from  tractor  operated  farms. 
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(Continuation  of  standard  \  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material J 


See  for  yourself 
how  a  Chevrolet  truck 
can  cut  your  costs  in  every  way 


Costs  less  to  buy 

List  prices  of  Chevrolet  trucks  are  lower  than  comparable 
models  of  other  makes.  As  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  trucks,  Chevrolet  takes  advantage  of  produc¬ 
tion  economies  to  pass  substantial  savings  on  to  you! 
Your  cash  outlay  is  lower. 


America’s  truck  users  buy  on  down-to-earth  facts,  not 
fancy  phrases.  They  demand  results  on  the  job. 

That’s  why  more  of  them  buy  Chevrolet  trucks  than 
any  other  make  .  .  .  and  that’s  been  true  for  ten  straight 
truck-production  years  ! 

What  they  get  for  their  money  is  a  rugged,  sturdy, 
dependable  truck  that’s  factory-matched  to  their  job  and 
payload:  Right  power,  right  capacity,  right  price. 

Go  to  your  Chevrolet  dealer  and  find  out  how  a  Chev¬ 
rolet  truck  can  cut  your  farm  hauling  or  delivery  costs. 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Saves  money  on  the  job 

Chevrolet  trucks  save  you  money  over  the  miles  with 
great  features.  Valve-in-Head  economy,  4-Way  Engine 
Lubrication,  rugged  Hypoid  rear-axle,  extra-sturdy 
channel-type  frame,  Synchro-Mesh  Transmission  and 
plenty  of  others. 


Right  truck  for  every  load 

Your  first  interest  in  a  truck  is:  “How  well  will  it  do 
the  job?”  That’s  where  Chevrolet  trucks  have  it,  because 
they’re  factory-matched  to  the  payload — tires,  axles, 
frame,  springs,  engine,  transmission,  brakes.  You  get 
as  much  truck  as  your  job  calls  for. 
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Keeps  its  value  longer 

It’s  a  fact.  Chevrolet  trucks  keep  their  value  longer  to 
bring  you  traditionally  higher  value.  That  means  real, 
substantial  dollar-and-cents  savings  at  trade-in  time. 
And  it  puts  a  clincher  on  the  extra  value  and  ruggedness 
built  into  every  Chevrolet  truck. 
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Look  for  this  Symbol 

before  you  buy  a  Silo 


SI.0  RESEARCH  DIVISION 


*jtfte€ttcvnce  y’ 

KNOWLEDGE— CONFIDENCE— INTEGRITY 

Only  approved  members  can  show  the 
above  symbol  of  confidence.  These  mem¬ 
bers,  with  latest  Silo  research  findings 
at  their  command,  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  who  can  construct  a  silo  for 
you  reflecting  years  of  silo  building 
experience  .  .  .  and,  furnish  the  all 
important  Uniform  Warranty  for  your 
protection.  Refuse  to  buy  unless  you 
see  this  emblem.  Authorized  salesmen 
of  approved  manufacturers  carry  a  card 
displaying  the  emblem.  Ask  to  see  it! 

3 1 2,  lamed  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Everything  a  Pig  Needs 

By  R.  W.  DUCK  ' 

Trace  Minerals  in  Dry  Lot 

Green  growing  forage  crops  are 
quite  effective  in  stimulating  gains 
with  swine,  especially  when  used 


LOW  COST 
WELL 
DRILLING 

Save  wq)l  drilling  costs  .  .  . 
have  ali  the  wells  you 
need  ...  in  cellar,  barn, 
or  outdoors  .  .  .  shallow 
or  deep  wells.  CON-SOL's 
low  cost  well  driller  is 
easily  moved,  set  up,  and 
operated.  Sturdy  and  reli¬ 
able,  it s  extra-hard,  quick¬ 
ly  in  staid ed ,  drill  insert 
drills  tlrrough  many  feet  of 

solid  rode  before  replacement  is  needed.  Used  by 
U  8,  Oepfs.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  by  many  well  drillers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
For  4”  casings,  price  $385  F.O.B.  factory,  includes 
drill ,  bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300’,  %  H.P.  motor  or  IV 2  H.P.  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  OUT Y  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  also  available 
at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory,  equipped  with  gasoline 

Write  for  literature  to  Dept.  R 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


eluding  niacin 
calcium  panto¬ 
thenate,  r  i  b  0- 
flavin  and  B-12 
has  been  demon¬ 
strated  at  sever¬ 
al  of  the  State  stations,  especially 
when  added  in  proper  amounts  to  a 
corn-soybean  meal  ration  for  pigs 
in  dry  lot. 

The  results  obtained  in  such  a 
test,  recently  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  w 
Luecke  of  the  Michigan  Station,  are 
therefore  of  timely  interest  and  value 
to  farmers  and  hog  breeders.  The 
basal  ration  used  in  the  Michigan 
trials  contained  corn  74  per  cent 
soybean  oil  meal  (solvent)  23  per 
cent,  and  a  complex  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  three  per  cent.  In  addition,  the 
basal  ration  was  fortified  with  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  B  vitamins.  The  B  vitamins  were 
used  in  equivalents  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts  per  ton  of  feed:  niacin 
30  grams,  calcium  pantothenate  20 
grams,  riboflavin  four  grams,  and 
crystalline  vitamin  B-12  at  the  rate 
of  12.5  micrograms  per  pound  of 
feed.  The  animal  protein  factor 
(APF)  was  also  added  to  the  ration 
of  some  of  the  test  pigs,  in  the  form 


of  spring  farrowed  pigs  is  that  their  from  weaning  time  to  an  average 
mothers  are  usually  on  pasture.  This  final  weight  of  170  pounds,  made  an 

F 


ELIMINATE 
GATE 
WORRIES 

FOREVER 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NAME  OF 
NEAREST  DEALER.  H 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

-  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO 
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See  your 
dealer  « 
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ROTO  SALT 
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'40  lb.  Clocks 
with 
WAGE  MINERALS 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 
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Also  in 
PLAIN .  . . 
IODIZED  or 
SULPHURIZED 


goto 


Sait  Co.,  Box  R,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y, 


ROT?  & 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— -$  i .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.W.Naylor  Co.,  Morris  tl.h.Y. 


The  value  of 
any'  nutrient, 
vitamin  or  min¬ 
eral  depends 
primarily  on  the 
animal’s  need  for 

it.  This  axiom  is  especially  applicable 
to  swine,  particularly  so  to  young 
pigs.  The  nutritive  needs  of  young 
pigs  change  rapidly  because  they  are 
so  fast  growing.  Swine  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  consuming  large  amounts  of  Wlth  the  vegetable  protein  supple- 
roughage  due  to  their  relatively  ments.  HoweVer,  when  the  pasture 
small  stomachs;  this  narrows  their  season  ends,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
nutritive  needs  largely  to  the  ma-^°  provide  pigs  with  this  beneficial 
terials  contained  in  their  concentrate'  &reen  feed.  Both  green  growing  forage 
feeds.  and  the  animal  protein  feeds  con- 

The  growth  rate  of  young  pigs  is  tain  several  of  the  so-called  trace 
influenced  considerably  by  the  feed  elements  such  as  manganese,  cobalt, 
which  their  mother  consumed  during  copper  and  iron.  As  a  consequence, 
pregnancy,  as  well  as  what  she  eats  ^  was  thought  that  these  trace  ele- 
during  the  nursing  period.  Conse-  nients  might  be  beneficial,  when  fed 
quently,  it  is  important  that  brood  at  proper  levels,  with  a  corn-soybean 
sows  and  pregnant  gilts  be  properly  rneal  hog  ration;  based  on  this  line 
fed  at  all  times,  so  that  their  pigs  of  reasoning,  Willman  and  Noland 
will  not  only  get  enough  milk,  of  the  New  York  station  hqve  re¬ 
but  that  the  milk  will  be  fortified  cently  conducted  investigatons  con- 
with  essential  vitamins  and  minerals,  cerning  this  matter. 

The  growing  use  of  synthetic  milk  In  these  trials,  a  basal  dry  lot 
for  nursing  pigs  shows  the  value  and  ration,  similar  to  the  one  just  men- 
importance  of  supplying  the  pigs  tioned,  was  used  for  purposes  of 
with  a  milk  high  in  vitamins  and  comparison.  The  pigs,  which  were 
minerals.  One  of  the  big  advantages  self-fed  the  basal  ration  in  dry  lot  of  Fullers* earth  TadsorbecT  product)" 

which  was  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
seven  pounds  per  ton  of  grain  feed, 
When  such  small  levels  of  any  in¬ 
gredient  are  used  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  mix  them  with  the  feed  pro¬ 
gressively. 

The  Michigan  tests  show  that  the 
most  rapid  and  efficient  gains  were 
produced  when  the  basal  ration  was 
supplemented  by  the  APf  product 
plus  the  B  vitamins.  This  combi¬ 
nation  resulted  in  an  average  daily 
gain  per  pig  of  1.75  pounds,  and  a 
total  feed  requirement  of  only  279 
pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain, 
No  antibiotics  were  used  with  this 
group  of  pigs. 

The  antibiotics  investigated  in¬ 
cluded  streptomycin,  aureomycin, 
neomycin,  and  penicillin.  With  the 
exception  of  penicillin,  these  anti¬ 
biotics  were  each  added  to  the  basal 
ration  at  the  rate  of  10  milligrams 
per  pound  of  feed;  in  addition,  each 
pen  l'eceived  the  B  vitamins  in  the 
amounts  stated.  Two  pens  of  pigs 
were  each  fed  penicillin  at  the  rate 
of  one  milligram  and  five  milligrams 
per  pound  of  feed,  respectively,  plus 
the  basal  ration  and  the  B  vitamins. 
Both  of  these  penicillin-fed  groups, 
and  also  those  receiving  aureomycin, 
had  significantly  higher  gains  and 
greater  efficiency  of  gain  than  those 
receiving  the  basal  ration  alone,  as 
well  as  those  fed  the  basal  ration  plus 
the  B  vitamins,  including  vitamin 
B-12.  There  was  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  groups  of  pigs 
which  were  fed  penicillin  at  the  two 
levels  mentioned. 

The  pigs  which  were  fed  aureomy¬ 
cin  required  a  total  of  285  pounds 
of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  six 
pounds  more  than  that  of  the  group 
fed  the  APF  product  without  any 
antibiotics.  The  feed  requirements 
of  both  penicillin-fed  groups  was 
only,  two  pounds  more  than  that  of 
the  aureomycin-fed  pigs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pigs  which  received 
streptomycin  required  a  total  of  307 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds 
of  gain,  while,  the  pigs  which  re¬ 
ceived  neomycin  had  a  feed  require¬ 
ment  of  295  pounds. 


The  droppings  of  cattle  are  high  in  vitamin  B-12,  as  well  as  containing  con¬ 
siderable  undigested  grain  when  they  are  being  fattened.  These  hogs  have 
done  well  following  the  Hereford  steers  shown  on  the  farm  of  E.  Maddox 
in  Tiffin,  St.  Clair  County,  Missouri.  In  addition  to  the  gleaned  nutrients, 
vitamins  and  pasture,  the  hogs  were  allowed  some  additional  grain  for  a 

few  weeks  before  being  marketed. 

provides  them  with  several  essential  average  daily  gain  of  slightly  over 
; materials  which  they  may  not  regu-  one  pound  per  head;  they  re- 


jlarly  receive  during  the  Winter, 

Pigs  in  Dry  Lot 


quired  400  pounds  of  feed  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain.  Contrasted  to 
this,  when  traces  of  cobalt,  copper, 
The  term  “dry  lot”  is  used  to  iron  and  manganese  were  added  to 

the  basal  ration,  the  average  daily 
gain  of  comparable  pigs  was  in¬ 
creased  to  almost  one  and  a  quarter 


designate  a  pen  or  enclosure  where 
•the  pigs  are  kept  rather  closely  con¬ 
fined,  principally  indoors,  as  con¬ 


trasted  to  being  allowed  outside  on  pounds;  only  388  pounds  of  feed  was 
pasture.  Until  rather  recent  years,  a  required  for  each  100  pounds  of 
common  dry  lot  ration  used  by  gain.  The  rate  of  feeding  for  both 
farmers  for  fattening  pigs  consisted  cobalt  and  copper  was  at  the  rate 
of  either  corn  or  barley,  70  to  75  of  one  part  per  million  (ppm);  for 
per  cent;  vegetable  protein  supple-  iron  it  was  8.8  ppm,  and  for  man- 
mental  feed,  such  as  soybean  and  ganese  66  ppm.  Through  the  use  of 
linseed  oil  meals,  15  to  20  per  cent;  these  trace  minerals  in  the  amounts 
and  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay  or  meal,  mentioned,  the  pigs  attained  a  weight 
10  to  15  per  cent.  In  addition,  a  of  170  pounds  approximately  17  days 
mineral  mixture  was  usually  sup-  earlier  than  those  fed  the  basal 
plied,  allowing  the  pigs  to  help  ration  without  the  addition  of  the 
themselves  as  desired.  A  frequent  trace  minerals. 


combination  for  such  a  homemade 
mineral  mixture  consisted  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  limestone,  either 


Experiments  were  next  conducted 
to  find  out  what  single  or  possible 
combination  of  these  trace  elements 


dicalcium  phosphate  or  steamed  was  the  most  effective  when  added 
bone  meal,  and  iodized  stock  salt.  to  the  basal  ration.  As  a  result,  a 
When  this  ration  was  fed  liberally  combination  of  copper  and  cobalt, 
to  healthy  shoats  having  an  initial  added  in  the  amounts  mentioned, 
weight  of  around  40  pounds  per  head  produced  the  highest  average  daily 
for  a  period  of  approximately  six  gain  of  1.38  pounds.  Whenever  it  is 


months,  an  average  daily  gain  per 
hehd  of  about  one  pound  was  ob¬ 
tained.  It  has  since  been  found  by 


deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  use 
trace  elements  with  the  grain  feed, 
they  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 


farmers,  as  well  as  experiment  sta-  their  respective  sulphates.  It  is  best 


tion  trials,  that  the  complete  or  par¬ 
tial  substitution  of  a  protein  of  ani 
mal  origin, 'such  as  skimmilk,  tank 


to  have  them  mixed,  at  no  higher 
rates  than  the  amounts  mentioned, 
by  some  feed  dealer  or  commercial 


age  or  fishmeal,  in  place  of  the  firm  that  is  properly  equipped  to 
exclusive  vegetable  proteins  men-  prepare  a  homogeneous  mixture, 
tioned,  usually  resulted  in  an  in-  using  such  small  amounts  as  these 
crease  for  both  efficiency  and  ingredients  and  in  the  exact  quanti- 
economy  of  gain.  When  such  partial  ties  specified. 

substitution  is  made,  it  should  be  ,r.,  .  .  .  ....  ..  .  . 

done  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-  ^  amms  ant*  Antibiotics  in  Dry  Lot 

half  of  the  vegetable  protein  supple-  The  beneficial  effect  for  pig  feed- 
mental  feed  used.  ing  of  the  various  B  vitamins,  in- 


‘Good  luck,  kiddo!  We’ll  all  bs 
rooting  for  you!” 
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RAMS 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Pure-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

ninth  annual  sale 

SATURDAY,  JULY  26,  1952 

SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,'  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
Suffolk  *  Dorset 

Hampshire  •  Cheviot 

Corriedale  •  Oxford 

Shropshire  \  Montadale 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 
Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

For  Catalog  Write: 

JOSEPH  LAWSON 
Sale  Manager,  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 
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HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Tm  grade  breeding  EWES  and  YEARLINGS,  $35  to 
,c  *is0  iambs  for  your  freezer  or  as  lawn  mowers, 
20  to  $25.  S.  PHILLIPS, 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  R.  D.,  NEW  JERSEY 

EJ  W  ES 

WITH  40-POUND  TWIN  LAMBS  AT  SIDE. 

PEDIGREED.  $125  PER  TRIO. 
WASHINGTON  ROCK  FARM,  Lambertsvilte,  N.  J. 

TT^OX  FORD  RAMS  -  -  - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 
OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 
Well  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS.  LODI.  NEW  YORK 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  RAMS,  EWES, 
LAMBS.  BULLET  BREEDING. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  Bareville,  Pa. 

_ _ BEEF  CATTLE _ 

BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  '  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62.  Plymouth,  Ohio 

CRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  a  Carload. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED.  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls 

AND  A  FEW  HEIFERS.  SHIP  ANY  STATE. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HERD  'w 


9JT0CK  FROM  ANKONY  FARMS,  ONE  BULL 
BLACKCAP  BANDOLIER  STRAIN.  Sell  Reasonable. 
ERIC  R.  KARG,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


CHOICE  HEREFORD  STEERS:  500  to  650  pounds, 
always  on  hand.  YUNKER  FARMS, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  (Blairstown  Area) 


SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  *  TEC.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
O.  I.  C.  CROSSED. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


YORKSHIRE  and  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM, 

RUSSELL  STREET.  WOBURN,  MASSl 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  HP. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
flits  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 


WALTER  LUX 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 
Chester  Whites,  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ©a.;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$H.D0  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money 
order.  Innoculation  $1.00  extra  for  each  If  wanted. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES, 
w.  E.  REASONER  A.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

BOAR  IV2  Years,  Proven.  PIGS  EITHER  SEX. 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT.  N.  Y. 
TAMW0RTH  PIGS,  GILTS.  —  Registered  or  Un¬ 
registered.  TAMWORTH  FARM  MILTON,  DELA. 


Teunworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts,  all  ages.  Registered 

er  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS:  November  Pigs,  Boars  or 

Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


P'G  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS  H  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

REG.  TAMWORTHS,  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

FRED  FENNER,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Beautiful  Registered  Chestnut  Shetland  Pony  Stallion. 
Pure  white  mane  and  tail.  Larlgo- Black  Patton  blood 
lines.  Also  Bred  Mares  and  Weanling  Colts  for  sale. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  Warner,  New  Hampshire 


GOAT8 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Coats.  Monthly 
JMguine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


RABBITS 


.PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
tABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
I  AR  A  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Six  More  Dairy  Co-ops. 
Lose  Milk  Payments 

Six  more  dairy  cooperatives  have 
had  their  co-op.  payments  sus¬ 
pended  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk 
Market  Administrator  of  New  York’s 
Federal  Milk  Order.  The  suspension 
began  with  May  milk. 

The  six  cooperatives  are:  Liberty 
Valley  Co-op.  Milk  Prod.  Assn., 
Liberty,  Pa.;  Roseville  Co-op.  Milk 
Prod.  Assn.,  Millerton,  Pa.;  To- 
wanda  Valley  Co-op.  Creamery 
Assn.,  Canton,  Pa.;  W.  Burlington 
Co-op.  Milk  Producers,  Troy,  Pa.; 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.;  and  Bovina  Center  Co-op. 
Dairy,  Inc.,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

The  reason  given  for  suspension  in 
the  case  of  the  first  four  co-ops.  was 
that  they  were  unable  to  control  the 
utilization  of  their  members’  milk, 
and  as  a  result,  failed  to  supply 
fluid  milk  in  periods  of  short  supply 
and  to  market  milk  during  the  flush 
period  in  the  highest  possible  price 
brackets.  The  same  reasons  were 
assigned  in  the  case  of  Bovina 
Center,  plus  the  fact  that  the  co-op. 
did  not  exercise  full  authority  in 
the  sale  of  members’  milk.  Mt.  Joy’s 
Cooperative  payments  were  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  charge  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  control  the  affairs  of 
the  association. 

Last  April  the  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator  suspended  co-op.  payments  to 
Eastern  Milk  Producers,  Farmers’ 
Union  Dairy  Co-op.,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Rensselaer  Counties  Co-op. 

When  Cows  Eat  Bark  and 
Wood 

I  recently  turned  my  dairy  cows 
out  into  an  old  apple  orchard,  where 
the  trees  are  no  good  anymore.  I  do 
not  care  about  the  trees,  but  would 
like  to  know  why  the  cows  eat  all 
the  bark  that  they  can  reach  on  these 
trees?  They  also  chew  on  the  rail 
fence  around  this  old  orchard,  t.c.z. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

When  cows  eat  such  things  as 
bark  and  wood,  excessively,  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  a  phosphorus  de¬ 
ficiency  in  their  diet.  This  can  be 
corrected  by  regulai’ly  supplying 
them  with  a  good  commercial  miner¬ 
al  mixture  containing  phosphorus,  or 
making  a  mixture  consisting  of  one 
part  iodized  stock  salt,  one  part 
ground  limestone,  and  two  parts  of 
either  di-calcium  phosphate  or 
steamed  bone  meal.  Keep  the  miner¬ 
als  in  a  separate  container;  if  on 
pasture  use  a  protective  cover.  Also 
supply  salt  separately  so  that  the 
cattle  will  not  have  to  eat  more 
minerals  than  they  may  need  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  salt  needs. 

We  must  remember  that  when  ani¬ 
mals  suffer  from  mineral  deficiencies, 
such  a  lack  cannot  be  corrected  over¬ 
night  or  even  in  a  few  days.  It  takes 
time,  usually  several  weeks,  for  the 
necessary  changes  to  take  place  in 
the  animal’s  body.  Constant  and 
proper  use  of  minerals,  by  the  self- 
help  system,  is  always  best. 


DOGS 


mm  GENUINE 

1  RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 

’  \  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

E  C.  CASWELL 

3  Box  1013.  ALTOONA.  PJL 


FDREBREl)  cocker  peps  and  dogs 

Non-Regiscerea  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  5.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIR  DALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  J.  WINKLER,  Hankins.  N.Y. 


DOBERMAN  PINCHER  PUPS 
10  WEEKS  OLD.  PUREBREDS.  $50 


E.  SCHNEIDER, 


KEANSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


SHEP  -  COLLIE  PUPS.  AGE  WORK  STOCK. 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPS:  Black  or  red.  Reg. 
innoculated.  Mrs.  C.  P.  HORTON.  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 

BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex- 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALES — The  all-around  deg.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

rni  I  IC  PIIPPICC  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

ii/LLic.  rurrito  walton,  new  york 
Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  From  Working 
Parents.  JULIA  ST  R  ITT  MATTER.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

COLLIES:  Beautiful,  trained,  registered.  Ail  ages, 
colors.  SHORE  ACRES.  R.  D.  I,  Weekapaug,  R,  I. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  BRED  COWS  and 
HEIFER8.  ONE  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULL. 
JOHN  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  V. 

• - REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  bsrnl 
O.  HENORICKSON.  Gresnlawn  Farm.  CoMmMII.  N.Y. 


More  BEEF! 
More  MILK! 


M0RJ 
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CONTROL  "BITING  FLIES"  AS  INDICATED 
IN  ILLINOIS  STATE  *  BIOLOGICAL  NOTES  *27 

Use  YEUOW  DEVIL  Automatic  Micro  Sprayers 

\ 

Do  you  know  you  may  be  losing  almost  a  pound  of  beef  per  animal  per 
day,  or  in  the  case  of  dairy  livestock,  almost  three  pounds  of  butterfat 
monthly,  to  "biting  flies"?  Sounds  costly,  doesn't  it?  It  is  costlyl  Increase 
your  beef  and  milk  profits  with  Yellow  Devil  Automatic  Micro  Sprayers! 
It's  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  almost  the  first  day!  Don't  wait! 


You  can  obtain  ‘Biological  Notes  #27  by  writing  to  Engine  Parts  Mfg.  Co. 


Territories  still  open. 
Write  today  for  information. 


ENGINE  PARTS  MFG.  CO. 

1360  West  9fh  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  name  of  nearest 
Yellow  Devil  dealer. 


252 


Name 


MADE  BY 


Address 
City  - 


State 


THE  ENGINE  PARTS  MFG  CO. 

1360  W.  9th  St.  •  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
JERSEY 
SALE 

THURSDAY  AUG.  7 
12:30  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 

FAIRGROUNDS,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 
(50  Miles  West  of  Albany) 

60  -  HEAD  REG.  JERSEYS  -  60 

30  Cows  —  20  Bred  Heifers  —  10  Open  Heifers 
Featuring  Springers  for  Early  Fall  Freshening 
Included  are  10  cows  with  actual  records  above  500 
lbs.  fat  with  2  cows  with  records  above  800  lbs.  fat. 
Many  of  the  immature  cows  have  equally  as  good 
records  and  the  heifers  are  out  of  outstanding  dams. 

The  cattle  have  btfen  personally  selected  from  the 
leading  herds  in  New  York  State  by  the  Sales 
Manager  in  cooperation  with  the  Sales  Committee. 
Mostly  from  accredited  herds  and  nearly  all 
calf  vaccinated. 

Sale  sponsored  by  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Auctioneer:  TOM  WHITTAKER,  BRANDON.  VT. 
For  Catalog,  Write: 

GENE  SLAGLE,  Sales  Manager 
197  W.  EIGHTH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS  I,  OHIO 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

Born  May  4,  1952.  Dam  has  record  of  19,811  lbs. 
M.  E.,  4%,  classified  “very  good.”  Sire,  Ohio  True 
Design,  app.  “very  good.”  Mostly  red.  Detailed 
pedigree,  photo,  and  price  upon  request.  Other  bulls 
and  heifers  available.  OLD  BANK  FARM 
FALLS  VILLAGE.  CONNECTICUT 


OFFERING 


FIVE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  CALVES 
and  THREE  BRED  HEIFERS.  Bangs  Accredited. 

ALSO  NICE  SPOTTED  PONIES. 

ALFRED  HIMROD,  WATERFORD,  PENNA. 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

CATTLE 

SHOW 

Daughters  of  NY  ABC  Sires 
$4400.00  in  Premiums 

At  the  12th 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

of 

NY  ABC 

Ithaca  •  August  2 

Rules  and  entry  blanks 
from  your  NY  ABC  tech¬ 
nician  or  write  today  to: 

NEW  YORK 

Artilicial  Breeders*  Co-op. 

INCORPORATED 

BOX  528 -B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


rA'itUHKH.- _ 

Most  Profitable  Cows^illi^l 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrjtire  Breeders'  A ssociatiorv 
961  Center  St.,  8r«ixJon/VC 


=  BUY  YOUR  FALL  COWS  at  the  280th  Auction  Sale 

=r  Big  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

E  r?  W  odnosday,  A-ugrust  6t3x 

|  140  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  140 

“  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  eligible  for  any  State,  up-to-date 
mastitis  charts  with  milking  animals.  100  FRESH  and  CLOSE  SPRINGERS;  20  HIGH  RECORD 
—  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS;  20  HEIFERS  OF  ALL  AGES.  America’s  oldest  established,  reliable 
“  Registered  Holstein  cattle  sale.  Prices  will  be  reasonable.  Starts  at  10*0  A.  M. 

S  fi.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer. _ MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 


FRESH  COWS  -  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

..Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams* 


I  Mill  III  III  II11IIII I 
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Home  Cannin 
Hints 

hy 


Home  canning  is  home  saving! 
Whether  you  put  up  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  your  own  garden,  or  buy 
when  produce  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 
you  cut  ne::t  winter’s  food  bills  ’way 
down.  And  here  are  a  few  ways  to 


save  even  more. 


Lid  with  the  Difference! 

All  closures  are  not 
alike.  Ball  Dome  Lids 
are  different  because 
of  the  Dome,  with  its 
famous  "Touch-Test” 

Seal.  Just  press  to 
test.  Dome  down,  jar 
sealed.  So  easy — so 
positive.  Switch  to 
Ball  Dome  Lids  for 
premium  protection 
of  every  precious  jar. ' 


The  Story  of  “The  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Vale” 


/ 


Watch  Those  Bands! 

You  can  use  new  Dome 
Lids  with  old  bands. 
But  bent  or  damaged 
bands  won’t  seal  per¬ 
fectly.  Be  safe.  Get  Ball  2-piece 
Dome  Caps,  with  unique  3-point- 
pressure  bands  that  seal  firmly  all 
around. 


Need  New  Jars? 

Then  of  course  you’ll 
want  Ball  Dome  Jars, 
the  ONLY  jars  that 
come  equipped  with 
^genuine  Dome  Lids.  All  sizes,  (Hj 
pint  to  Vi  gallon,  regular  or  wide 
mouth.  Space-saving  square  shape, 
nonslip  gripping  ribs.  Ball  Jars  out¬ 
sell  all  others! 


If  You  Prefer  Zinc  Caps 

— chances  are  you  al¬ 
ready  use  Ball  Zinc 
Caps,  which  outsell  all 
other  brands.  Ball  Zinc  Caps  are 
made  of  extra  heavy  zinc  for  long, 
LONG  service.  They  seal  all  mason 
jars,  even  those  with  a  nicked  top 
edge  that  can’t  be  sealed  with  a  2- 
piece  cap.  Be  sure  to  get  Ball  Perfect 
Seal  Jar  Rubbers,  too;  they  have 
handy  tab  for  easy  removal. 


Get  My  Free  Booklet 

I’ve  streamlined  my 
latest  canning  and 
freezing  recipes,  meth¬ 
ods,  timetables,  in  a 
handy  new  booklet. 
Yours  for  the  asking. 
Drop  a  postcard  to: 

BALL  BROTHERS  CO., 

Dept.  RN2,  Muncie,  Ind. 


If  it’s  K5§»  it’s  BEST 
for  Your  Home  Canning! 


©  193 2.  B  O  CO. 


Freezer  Cartons  30  for 

at  Wholesale!  ^prepaid 

50  pt.  vegetable  cartons,  heavily  waxed  with  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers,  rectangular,  easily  filled.  Also  I */* 
«?t.  size  30  for  $1.25  prepaid.  We’ll  enclose  sample 
of  zero  box  with  reusable  plastic  liner  too.  Money 
lack  guarantee.  HOLDEN’S,  BARRE,  VERMONT 

- -  NEED  MONEY?  - 

S50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profit- 
cbl©  items.  Work  with  a  national  leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-71, 

139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 

-  FANFOLD  .ip  H  0  T  0  S  - 

Now  by  Mail,  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
Jargemeots  In  Albuin  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 
MA1L-PIX.  BOX  71*0  ELKINS  PARK  PA 

Wanted:  OLD  BALL  SHADE  lamps  $20.00.  Write, 
CARLEY,  R.  2,  MECHANICS VILLE,  N.  Y. 


“There’s  a  church  in  the  valley  by 
the  wildwood, 

No  lovelier  place  in  the  dale  .  .  .” 

This  beautiful  song  is  often  heard 
in  rural  assemblies.  Yet  there  are 
many  who  do  not  know  its  origin, 
and  who  might  like  to  hear  the  story 
of  both  the  sqng  and  the  church 
itself. 

The  little  bro*wn  church  in  the 
vale,  of  this  famous  song,  is  located 
at  Bradford,  Iowa.  To  find  it,  one 
must  leave  the,  highways  and  go 
back  to  an  obscure  place  where  the 
church  stands,  almost  the  same  as 
its  founders  left  it  nearly  90  years" 
ago. 

It  was  in  June,  1857,  that  the 
little  frontier  town  of  Bradford, 
Iowa,  was  visited  by  Dr.  William 
Pitts  of  Wisconsin,  a  physician  and 
also  a  singing  teacher.  He  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  an  oak  encircled  glade  just 
outside  the  town  of  Bradford  where, 
in  retrospect,  he  visualized  a  church 
(a  little  brown  church)  in  that 
lovely  setting.  So  deeply  was  he 
enamored  of  the  imaginary  picture 
that,  on  his  return  to  his  Wisconsin 
home,  he  composed  a  song  about  it, 
calling  it  “The  Little  Brown  Church 
in  the  Vale.” 

About  two  years  later,  there  came 
to  Bradford  the  Reverend  John  K. 


Nutting,  a  young  Congregational 
minister.  He  too  soon  noticed  the 
beautiful  glade  s  in  the  valley  and 
decided  forthwith  that  here  was  the 
spot  where  he  would  wish  to  build 
the  much  needed  church  for  his 
congregation.  Times  in  those  years 
previous  to  the  Civil  War  were  very 
hard;  wheat  was  selling  for  only  36 
cents  a  bushel.  Hence  the  minister’s 
flock  was  pessimistic  when  he  told 
them  of  his  building  plans.  How¬ 
ever,  his  enthusiam,  coupled  with 
the  promise  to  give  up  his  salary  if 
the  parishioners  would  provide  him 
produce  from  their  farms,  finally 
won  them  over. 

Land  in  the  glade  was  donated  by 
its  owner,  Joseph  Bird.  Native 
lumber  and  stone  were  provided; 
“bees”  were  hqld,  and  finally  the 
foundation  v/as  laid,  firm  and  solid. 
Then  came  the  war.  And  the  burden 
of  finishing  th'e  church  building  fell 
upon  the  aged  and  infirm;  but  finish 
it  they  did.  On  a  clear  cold  Winter’s 
night,  December  29,  1864,  the  little 
church  was  dedicated. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  William  Pitts, 
who  had  moved  to  a  town  near  to 
Bradford,  was  invited  to  sing  at  the 
dedication  ceremony.  Clear  and 
strong  rang  his  voice  when,  for  the 


first  time,  that  little  gathering  of 
diligent-  and  devout  worshippers 
heard  the  feeling  words  of  Dr.  Pitts’ 
song,  the  very  one  he  had  composed 
after  his  first  visit  to  the  glade.  It 
is  familiar  to  thousands  today. 

Although  words  and  music  had 
been  composed  seven  years  earlier, 
when  no  church  was  even  thought  of 
by  the  community,  Dr.  Pitts’  lines 
gave  an  almost  exact  description  of 
“The  Little  Brown  Church,”  erected 
by  the  Reverend  Nutting’s  zeal  and 
the  devotion  of  his  people,  in  the 
very  spot  loved  by  both  the 
physician  and  the  minister.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  these  two  men  had 
never  met  previous  to  the  dedication 
service  of  1864. 

“Come  to  the  church  in  the  wildwood, 
Oh,  come  to  the  church  in  the  dale; 
No  spot  is  so  dear  to  my  childhood 
As  the  little  brown  church  in  the 
vale.” 

The  little  brown  church  still 
stands,  a  staunch  memorial  to  the 
pioneers  who  settled  the  Midwest. 
From  all  parts  of  the  nation  annu¬ 
ally  50,000  visitors  pay  their  respects 
to  it  and,  it  is  said,  1,500  couples 
pledge  their  marriage  vows  at  its 
time-honored  altar  each  year. 

Laurel  K.  De  Lee 


Her  Rural  Talent  for  Braiding  Rugs 


Mrs.  Addie  Scrtt  of  Houlton, 
Maine,  has  a  hobby  that  is  both 
interesting  and  profitable.  Further¬ 
more,  the  cost  of  materials  is  prac¬ 
tically  nil.  She  makes  braided  rugs. 

Friends,  neighbors  and  customers 
bring  her  bundles  of  old  coats,  pants, 
skirts  and  worn-out  blankets.  The 
last  are  the  best  of  all  as  they 
contain  the  most  material  free  of 
hems,  seams  and  stitching.  She  uses 
both  wool  and  cotton  cloth  but  it 
requires  cloth  of  about  the  right 
thickness. 

First  the  cloth  is  washed  and  dyed 
if  necessary,  then  cut  into  strips  of 
varying  widths,  depending  on  the 
thickness,  but  usually  about  an  inch 
wide.  If  the  cloth  is  so  thin  that 
much  wider  strips  are  needed  it  is 
not  used.  She  uses  commercial  dyes 
for  coloring,  and  by  contrasting 
bright  and  dark  colors  makes  pat¬ 
terns  that  are  very  beautiful  and 
interesting. 

When  the,  strips  are  cut  Mrs. 
Scott  segregates  the  various  colors 
and  rolls  them  into  balls.  Then  the 
work  begins.  She  pins  the  ends  of 
three  strips  together,  hooking  the  pin 
over  the  head  of  a  nail  driven  into 
some  solid  object  to  give  her  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  pull  against  while  braiding. 
When  she  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
strips  in  hand,  new  ones  are  sewed 
onto  the  originals  and  the  braiding 
continues. 

The  pin  is  shifted  up  the  braid  as 
the  strip  increases  in  length,  and 
when  a  change  of  color  is  needed 


strips  of  the  new  color  are  sewed  in. 
The  raw  edges  of  the  cloth  strips 
ai’e  turned  in  as  the  braiding  con¬ 
tinues. 

When  a  strip  of  sufficient  length  is 
braided,  it  is  folded  back  on  itself 
and  hand  sewed  with  No.  8  or 
button  thread  using  an  overhand 
stitch.  The  length  of  this  center 
piece  determines  whether  the  rug 
will  be  oval  or  round.  After  this 
start  she  just  continues  braiding  and 
sewing  round  and  round  until  the 
rug  is  of  the  desired  size. 

As  Mrs.  Scott  is  well  along  in  age 
and  the  work  is  rather  tiring  to 
back  and  shoulder  muscles  she 
doesn’t  do  as  much  as  formerly,  just 
enough  to  keep  ip  practice.  But  it’s 
(still  a  gpod  hobby,  she  says,  as 
praeticallyoall  it  costs  is  for  dye  and 
thread  outside,  of  course,  a  few 
dozen  hours’  time.  I.  Scott 


Left:  Mrs.  Addie  Scott,  Houlton,  Me., 
braiding  on  a  strip  for  a  rug.  Notice 
how  the  pinned  end  of  the  strip  is 
held  .  ht  over  a  small  finish  nail, 
scarcely  noticeable;  this  provides 
enough  purchase  to  braid  against. 

• 


Two  of  Mrs.  Scott’s  finished  rugs 
braided  with  skill  in  contrasting 
light  and  dark  colors,  shown  below. 
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Add  Relish  with  Pickles 


OAT  CEREAL 


THE 

THAT  NEEDS 
NO  COOKING 


?'/  ,'V 


Ifes  ...a  ready-toeat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  f GO  power! 


It’s  so  easy,  so  convenient,  to  serve  that  wonderful  oat 
energy  you  want  at  breakfast  time.  Try  Cheerios ...  made 
from  energy-packed  oats,  and  ready  to  eat.  That’s  right! 
No  cooking  needed  with  Cheerios.  It’s  a  truly  different  oat 
cereal.  Crisp.  Appetizing.  Shaped  like  golden,  little  dough¬ 
nuts.  No  other  cereal  has  a  flavor  quite  like  Cheerios’  fresh, 
toasted  oat  flavor.  Get  a  package  of 
Cheerios . . .  the  only  famous  ready-to- 
eat  cereal  made  from  energizing  oats. 


So  many  readers  have  called  for 
recipes,  known  here  as  A  Shelf  of 
pickles,  that  we  are  giving  some  of 
them  now,  those  most  popular  and 
made  with  the  least  fuss.  These  have 
■been  sent  in  the  mail  from  our  office 
for  years. 

Thousand  Island  Pickle 

Use  4  quarts  of  sliced  and  peeled 
cucumbers;  1  quart  of  peeled  onions, 
sliced  thick.  Make  a  syrup  of  1  pint 
vinegar,  3  cups  sugar,  IY2  teaspoons 
turmeric  and  2  teaspoons  celery  seed. 
Add  to  this  gradually  2  tablespoons 
of  flour,  first  made  into  a  paste. 

Boil  the  onions  in  water  until  they 
are  tender;  then  drain.  Put  onions 
and  cucumbers  into  the  syrup  and 
boil  for  5  minutes.  Seal  in  sterile 
hot  jars. 

Beet  and  Onion  Pickles 

This  recipe  is  based  on  making 
five  pint  jars  of  the  pickles.  Cook 
tiny  beets  until  tender;  drain  beets 
and  keep  the  liquid,  allowing  about 
12  tiny  beets  to  each  pint  jar.  Also 
cook,  separately  from  beets,  3  cups 
of  small  white  onions  in  .  hot  water, 
and  drain. 

Now  heat  together  for  a  syrup  1 
quart  cider  yinegar,  1  cup  of  the 
liquid  that  th£  beets  were  cooked  in, 
and  IV3  cups  sugar.  Add  to  this 
syrup  the  drained  onions  and  cook 
until  tender.  Add  2  tablespoons  salt. 
Keep  the  syrup.  Into  each  of  the  five 
hot  sterile  pint  jars  put  a  few  of  the 


he  ready  for 
pickling  time 

onions,  and  fill  jars  with  the  drained 
beets.  Pour  the  syrup,  at  boiling 
point,  into  the  jars  and  seal. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 

Use  3  dozen  large  cucumbers,  1 
dozen  large  onions.  Slice  cucumbers 
without  peeling;  skin  and  slice 
onions.  Cover  with  brine  (salt  and 
water)  and  let  stand  over  night. 

In  the  morning  drain  the  “cukes” 
and  onions,  put  in  a  preserving 
kettle,  and  cook  in  two  quarts  of 
vinegar,  to  which  are  added  1  table¬ 
spoon  ground  mustard,  1  tablespoon 
whole  mustard  seed,  and  1  table- 
spon  celery  seed.  Cook  until  tender, 
but  not  broken;  seal  in  hot  jars. 

If  a  sweet  pickle  is  desired,  add 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar  to  the 
vinegar.  For  half  the  batch,  divide 
each  ingredient  by  two. 

Chutney 

Ingredients:  Two  dozen  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  medium-sized;  6  onions,  medi¬ 
um-sized;  3  red  peppers;  3  green 
peppers;  1  dozen  tart  apples;  1  pound 
seedless  raisins;  1  cup  celery,  cut 
fine;  2  quarts  vinegar;  3  cups  sugar, 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Peel  the  tomatoes.  Chop  first  the 
vegetables  and  then  the  apples.  Cut 
the  celery.  Combine  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  cook  the .  chutney  until  it 
is  thick  and  clear.  Pour  it  into  hot, 
sterile  jars  and  seal  them. 

Persis  Smith 


Summer  Shower 

A  summer  shower  gives  a  brief,  a  fleeting  breath  of  life’s  rebirth; 

It  whispers  out  its  cool  relief  against  the  cheek  of  dusty  earth. 

A  growing  stirs  from  nature’s  tryst;  each  living  thing  looks  up  and  hears 
The  whispering  of  Heaven’s  mist  that  tells  its  love  in  gentle  tears. 

—  Jean  Fuller  Rausch 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 


I  have  African  violet  leaves,  “Sailor 
Girl,”  to  exchange  for  double  African 
violets,  any  color.  Also  have  other  leaves 
if  wanted.  —  Mrs.  D.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 


Does  anyone  have  slips  of  the  hardy 
vy  used  as  permanent  ground  cover?  What 
rould  you  like  in  exchange:  flower  seeds, 
fnall  evergreens,  etc.?  —  Mrs.  F.  M., 
few  York, 


For  your  hardy  pinks,  blue  forget-me- 
nots,  white  or  pink  hardy  baby’s  breath. 
I’ll  send  last  year’s  seedlings  of  orange 
Oriental  poppies,  Cynoglossum  (Hounds 
Tongue),  Chinese  forget-me-nots  blue,  or 
perennial  flower  seeds.  —  M.  O.,  New  York. 


For  my  gloxinia  or  amaryllis,  blue 
African  violet  leaves,  or  wooden  salt  and 
Pepper  shakers,  I’d  like  buttons.  In  no 
ease  do  I  mean  valuable  articles  on  either 
side  of  the  bargain.  —  L.  H„  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

1  have  dahlias.  glads  and  various 
Perennials  to  swap  for  other  perennials, 
house  plants  or  African  violets.  —  Mrs. 
J  'C.,  Pennsylvania. 

Would  like  to  exchange  house  plants.  — 
™rs‘  R.  C.,  Vermont. 


[If  is  wise  to  write  first,  before 
sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


Id  like  to  locate  a  small  yellow  double 
rose  that  grows  -about  two  and  a  half  feet 
P'g.h,  same  habits  as  Yellow  Rose  of 
Lnina,  only  smaller.  I  may  have  some- 
roing  you’d  like.  —  Mrs.  S.  B.  P.,  New 
Hampshire. 

I’d  like  to  send  flower  seeds  or  plants  for 
teed  bags  or  what  have  you?  Please  write. 
—  Mrs.  J,  B.  P.,  New  York. 

.Would  like  to  write  to  farm  women  over 
gf  I  live  on  a  farm.  —  Mrs.  C.  R.  H., 

Pennsylvania. 
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It's  up  when  you  buy  it.  yV 

It's  down  when  sealed.  white  Enamel  Lined  \ 

it's  ATLAS 


Abby  and  Peter  . —  Two  Minds  With  But  a  Single  Thought 


These  grandchildren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Howes,  Pipersville.  Pa 
are  Abby  and  Peter  Thomas,  eight  and  six  respectively,  absorbed  in  going 
share  and  share  alike  in  the  ice  cream  business!  Though  this  picture  was 
snapped  last  July  in  the  garden  of  their  Durham,  North  Carolina,  home 
where  the  youngsters  live  with  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Thomas 
we  have  no  doubt  they  are  enjoying  the  same  hot  weather  fun  this  year 
either  in  the  South,  or  at  Hickory  Spring  Farm,  Bucks  County,  with 

Grandma  and  Grandpa. 


ATLAS  Arc-Lids  seal  and  stay  sealed.  No  rubber 
rings  required.  Only  the  lids  need  replacing.  Strong 
and  safe  for  all  approved  methods  of  modern  pre» 
serving.  Used  exclusively  on  ATLAS  Mason  JARS* 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 


A 


RUST  DOESN’T 

COME  OUT  OF 
YOUR  CLOTHES 


LET  US  TAKE  IT 
OUT  OF  THE  WATER! 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Remova; 
Filter  removes  rust  and  other 
matter  before  it  reaches 
your  clothes.  Cost  is  low. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  give*  exact  eye 
adjustment,  lame  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong* 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-40 
_438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  V 


OUTSIDE  "SNOW 
_ „  WHITE"  PAINT 

lEEaS  $4  95  VALUE*  s2,Z5 

Titanium  Leau  and  0i  gal. 

■**>-**•*•** ^^*  »A<  TCIKt  Ultttl  ’ 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

FREE  SAMPLE*!  TOLEDO.  O 


when  you  become  a  SECRETARY 

and  form  1  CLUB  of  only  ]  Q  MEMBERS 
$50.50 


RETAIL 

VALUE 


•  Makes  20  cooking 
combinations 

#  Will  take  care  of 
95%  of  your 
cooking  needs 

•  Extra  heavy  18-8 
stainless  steel 

#  Easy  grip,  heat 
resistant  handles 


•  Means  .savings  in 
food  bills 

•  Cooks  foods  in 
their  own  juices 

•  Bright  finish  wears 
indefinitely 

•  Set  comes  com¬ 
plete  with  cook 
book 


COMPARE  THIS 

WITH  THE  USUAL  $25  VALUE 
OFFERED  BY  OTHER  CLUBS 


You  can  Have  this  set  without  spending  a  penny.  Start  your  Gracious  Living  club  today. 
Get  10  members  to  pay  $1.00  a  week  for  10  weeks.  Each  member  gets  $10.00  in 
merchandise  plus  a  FREE  premium.  You  get  the  stainless  steel  cookware  set  shown 
above  or  equally  attractive  rewards.  It's  easy,  it's  fun,  it's  profitable.  Send  for  your 
catalog  and  complete  information  today. 

If  you  prefer  you  can  have  a  men's  or  ladies'  17  jewel  Benrus  watch  and  jewelry  set; 
o  32  piece  Cannon  towel  ensemble;  br  your  choice  of  hundreds  of  items  from  the 
Big  New  Gracious  Living  Catalog. 


Gracious  Living  Inc. 

156  Mill  St.,  LONSDALE,  R.  I. 

Gentlemen: 

I'm  interested.  Send  me  information  on 
1  can  get  the  Stainless  Steel  Cookware 


how 


Set. 


156  MILL  ST.  •  LONSDALE,  R.  1. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 

- 

CITY 

. STATE  . 

PLEASE  PRINT 

^  Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


Guard  Those  Pearly  Gates 

Most  modern  mothers  know  that 
a  baby’s  teeth  are  formed  before  the 
child  is  born;  also  that  a  baby’s  first 
set  of  teeth  must  be  given  as  good 
care  as  are  the  second  or  permanent 
ones.  Each  tiny  cavity  must  be 
promptly  filled;  each  must  be  kept 
in  the  mouth  until  forced  out  by  the 
other  ones. 

Why?  For  many  reasons.  Among 
them  are  these:  If  first  teeth  decay 
and  are  not  cared  for,  they  may 
create  poison  in  the  baby’s  system. 
If  the  first  teeth  are  lost  too  soon, 
the  second  ones  will  not  have 
needed  space,  and  so  will  be  irregu¬ 
lar.  This  makes  for  poor  appearance, 
paves  the  way  for  digestive  upsets 
and  shortens  the  life  of  the  second 
teeth. 

At  all  ages  the  teeth  and  their 
good  health  are  of  vital  importance 
to  a  person.  They  should  be  kept 
as  clean  as  possible,  for  decomposihg 
food  particles  between  the  teeth  help 
bring  on  decay.  From  the  age  of  two 
years  to  .the  age  of  at  least  70,  a 
dentist  should  carefully  examine 
everybody’s  teeth  at  least  twice  a 
year.  And  whatever  needs  to  be  done 
to  preserve  them  should  be  done  at 
once.  Delay  can  be  dangerous,  ex¬ 
pensive  also. 

Just  as  with  all  other  parts  of 
the  body  teeth  have  to  be  nourished 
by  good  food.  What  food  helps  keep 
teeth  healthy?  Which  food  may  do 
them  harm?  Well,  let’s  answer  the 
second  question  first.  Too  many 
sweets  are  bad  for  the  teeth;  chew¬ 
ing  gum  and  candy  bathe  the  teeth 
in  an  acid  solution  which  is  very 
harmful.  Good  foods  for  teeth  are 
raw  fruits  and  raw  vegetables.  Raw 
carrots,  apples,  celery  are  crisp  and 
chewy;  they  give  the  teeth  and  gums 
exercise.  Oranges,  lemons  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  fine  since  they  are  rich  in 
vitamin  C,  which  is  needed  for 
strong  gums.  All  kinds  of  cheese, 
dried  peas  and  dried  beans  are  ex¬ 
cellent  “tooth  foods.”  So  are  the  dark 
grains,  such  as  whole  wheat  and 
oatmeal,  in  either  cereal  or  bread. 
Leafy  vegetables  are  required;  so  is 
milk  in  any  form;  also  butter  and 
eggs. 

What  about  pyorrhea?  That  is  a 
disease  which  first  attacks  the  tissues 
which  surround  the  teeth.  Its  first 
sign  is  usually  inflammation  of  the 
gums,  which  calls  for  an  immediate 
trip  to  the  dentist.  If  neglected,  this 


inflammation,  called  gingivitis, 
spreads;  the  gums  soon  bleed;  then 
the  teeth  become  loosened.  It  is  a 
serious  condition  when  neglected. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  your 
own  teeth  are  not  replaceable.  The 
best  or  most  expensive  false  teeth 
can  never  give  you  the  satisfaction 
with  which  nature  provides  you.  So 
—  guard  those  pearly  gates! 


Pin  Money,  or  More,  and 
How  to  Earn  It 

Almost  every  day  the  R.  F.D, 
brings  toxour  desk  letters  from  rural 
women  looking  for  ways  and  means 
to  add  to  their  income.  They  would 
like  to  do  this,  and  still  be  at  home. 
For  that  reason,  many  ask  us  about 
companies  that  offer  payment  for 
such  work  as  addressing  envelopes, 
home  sewing  and  needlework. 

To  these  inquiries  we  feel  we  can 
give  no  encouragement  whatever, 
because  practically  all  Work-at- 
Home  arrangements  of  the  kind  turn 
out  to  be  worthless  —  just  heartless 
schemes  to  get  women  to  work  for 
next  to  nothing.  In  cases  of  fraud, 
women  are  left  with  less  than  they 
started  with. 

Nevertheless  there  are  ways  for* 
women  to  make  pin  money,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  while  they  run  their 
own  homes.  A  particular  method  we 
have  in  mind  is  one  for  which  rural 
women  have  a  special  talent,  name¬ 
ly,  neighborliness.  That  talent,  by 
means  of  telephone  and  personal 
calls,  can  be  put  to  excellent  use 
and  bring  in  substantial  sums  be¬ 
sides. 

This  is  the  idea.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  looking  for  rural  women 
who  will  act  as  this  dependable  farm 
paper’s  representatives.  Here  is  a 
safe  and  pleasant  calling,  and  a 
profitable  one,  for  those  of  you  who 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  it: 
getting  new  subscribers  in  your  own 
area,  and  collecting  renewals  fro® 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  old  friends. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
particularly,  “The  Rural”  at  present 
has  no  designated  representatives  in 
various  sections.  Since  the  personal, 
the  neighborly,  touch  is  always  best, 
the  following  offer  is  made  by  this 
farm  paper,  already  in  its  103rd  year. 

First:  No  experience  is  necessary* 
Full  guides  and  instructions  are 
furnished  without  charge.  Secondly, 
you  can  work  part-time  or  full  time. 
Thirdly,  the  income  to  you,  based  on 
a  very  liberal  commission,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  time  you 
devote  to  the  work  each  week. 
Fourthly,  no  money  need  be  ex- 
pended  by  you  to  become  a  represen¬ 
tative. 

If  you  are  interested,  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  the  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

N.  \M  i.  Persis  Smith 
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Fine  Flavors  in 

With  a  full  supply  on  hand  for 
«,e  makings  of  jams  and  jellies  as 
the  season  brings  the  various  fruits, 

't  is  good  planning  to  have  on  the 
shelves  your  containers  of  prepared 
nectin  You  are  then  ready  to  do  up 
a  batch,  large  or  small,  depending 
on  the  berries  and  later  fruits  that 
you  pick  or  buy. 

Freshness  and  the  good  quality 
of  what  goes  into  the  preserving 
kettle  are  found  in  the  flavors  that 
come  out  of  the  glass  jars.  And  a 
dependable  jelling,  following  your 
labors,  is  half  the  battle. 

Cherry  and  Raspberry  Jam 

Use  3  cups  prepared  fruit;  4  cups 
sugar;  1  box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

To  Prepare  the  Fruit.  Steam  and 
pit  about  1  pound  fully  ripe  sweet 
cherries  and  chop  fine.  Crush  thor¬ 
oughly  about  1  quart  fully  ripe  red 
raspberries.  Combine  fruits  and 
measure  3  cups  into  a  large  sauce¬ 
pan. 

To  Make  the  Jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
untii  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
viinute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat.  Skim  off  foam  with 
metal  spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by 
turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly. 


Jam  and  Jelly 

to  prevent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quick¬ 
ly  into  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once 
with  Vs  inch  hot  paraffin.  Yield: 
About  7  six-ounce  glasses. 

Plum  Jelly 

To  prepare  fruit,  crush  4  pounds 
prune-plums  (do  not  peel  or  pit). 
Add  2  cups  water;  bring  to  a  boil  and 
simmer,  covered,  15  minutes.  Sepa¬ 
rate  juice  from  pulp  by  placing  fruit 
in  colander  or  sieve;  stir,  but  do  not 
press.  Remove  pits.  Use  juice  in 
making  jelly;  use  pulp  in  making 
jam. 

Use  31/2  cups  plum  juice;  y2  cup 
lemon  juice;  7%  cups  sugar;  y2 
bottle  fruit  pectin. 

Measure  plum  juice,  lemon  juice, 
and  sugar  in  saucepan  and  mix. 
Place  over  high  heat  and  bring  to 
a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  At  once 
stir  in  the  fruit  pectin.  Then 
bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil 
hard  1  minute,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  heat,  skim,  pour  quick¬ 
ly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once. 
Yield:  about  10  six-ounces  glasses. 


Lemon  Frozen  Custard 

Use  1  tall  can  evaporated  milk, 
well  chilled;  iy2  cups  sugar;  1  cup 
fresh  milk;  grated  rind  of  2  lemons; 
juice  of  3  lemons.  Combine  all  in¬ 
gredients  and  follow  your  freezer’s 
directions,  of  whatever  type  you 
have.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Frocks  for  All  the  Girls  —  Circus  Multicolor 

2373  _  Neat  “Comfort”  is  the  aim  of  this  patch  pocket  shirtwaist  with 
sleeve  choice.  Pleated  shoulders  add  soft  fullness  to  bodice;  six-gores  give 
walking  ease  to  skirt.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  4y4  yds.  35-in  yds.  trim. 
25c. 

2271  —  Little  Girl  Dirndl,  with  shawl  collar  and  cute,  trim  weskit 
effect!  Finish  as  a  neat  casual  in  cotton  or  wool;  in  taffeta  it’s  party-pretty. 
Sizes  2-10.  Size  4,  l7/8  yds.  35-in.  Price  25c. 

493  _  Tots’  Pretty  Pinafore  and  Sunbonnet  tissue  pattern  for  sizes  1, 

2,  4  and  6  years.  Also  bluebird  transfer  to  embroider  —  all  in  the  one 
pattern!  Embroider  the  three  bird  motifs  (each  2%-in.)  in  shades  of  light 
blue  with  yellow  breast,  pink  posies.  Try  the  set  in  white  organdy  for 
“dress-up”;  in  pastel  cottons  for  every  day.  20c. 

501  —  Circus  Gay  Multicolor,  bright  red  and  blue  for  the  16  circus 
motifs  which  need  no  embroidery!  Just  iron  off  onto  childiens  curtains, 
towels,  nightgowns,  pajamas,  little  dressing  gowns,  bedspreads,  tablecloths. 
Two  6-inch  merry-go-rounds,  four  3-inch  balloons,  four  2-inch  horns,  four 
2-inch  hamburgers,  lollipops,  cones  and  two  5-inch  bands  of  stars,  all  foi 
20c. 

2579  —  Smart  Cool  Junior-Size  Frock  has  deep  pleat  in  back,  a  trio  of 
soft  unpressed  pleats  in  front  and  new  swing  skirt  for  this  junior-size  diess. 
Use  day  or  date  time  fabrics!  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13,  3%  yds.  35-in.,  Yi  yd.  con¬ 
trast.  25c. 

The  1952  Summer  Book  of  Fashion  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  oOth 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


HERE’S  WHY  160,000,000  GLASSES 
OF  JAM  AND  JELLY  WERE 
PUT  UP  WITH  CERT0  PECTIN  IN  1951! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


50%  More  Glasses  the  Short-Boil  Way!  That’s  right! 
You  actually  get  50%  more  glasses  with  Certo  because 
precious  juices  don’t  boil  away! 

Faster!  It’s  true!  You’re  through  just  15  minutes  after 
your  fruit’s  prepared! 

Easier!  No  more  testing  or  guesswork!  With  Certo, 
even  hard-to-set  fruits  “jell”  after  only  a  one-minute  boil. 

Richer  Flavor!  Because  you  can  use  jully-ripe  fruit, 
you  retain  all  the  luscious,  wonderful  flavor  of  fruit  at  its 
just-picked,  field-fresh  best!  Simply  follow  recipes 
carefully  for  delicious  jams  and  jellies  every  time. 

See  for  yourself  why  over  160,000,000  glasses  of  jam  and 
jelly  were  put  up  with  Certo  last  year!  Get  Certo  today !* 


^Remember,  Certo— a  pectin  product— is  made  from  natural 
fruit  pectin,  nature’s  jellying  substance,  found  in  varying 
amounts  in  all  fruits. 
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View  of  Maritime  Dairy  Testing  Farm, 
at  Van  Hornesville,  N.  Y. 


If  a,  farmer  wants  to  grow  a  wood  crop  to  increase  his  annual  income, 
livestock  should  not  he  allowed  to  graze  the  woodlands.  Continued  close 
grazing  of  woodlots  and  hardwood  timberlands,  such  as  the  hard  maple 
grove  shown  here,  will  in  time  result  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
timber,  because  all  of  the  seedling  replacements  are  destroyed  early  in  life. 


Should  Cattle  Graze  in  Woodlot? 

\ 


(Continued  from  Page  467) 
sistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
productive  woodland,  but  is  an  aid 
in  iis  management.  Let  us  look  at 
the  whole  picture. 

Dual  Use  of  Land 

Domestic  livestock  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  deer  and  elk,  browse 
chiefly  on  broadleaf  or  hardwood 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Except 
where  this  kind  of  browse  or  pala¬ 
table  grasses  are  scarce  or  absent, 
they  rarely  touch  coniferous  growth, 
such  as  pine,  spruce  or  fir.  Some  of 
the  coniferous  forests  of  the  West 
are  characteristically  interspersed 
vfith  open  range  lands,  and  many  of 
the  forests  are  sufficiently  open  to 
permit  the  growth  of  grasses  and 
broadleaf  shrubs.  Grazing  of  live¬ 
stock  in  these  forests  is  permitted 
and  encouraged. 

This  is  known  as  dual  use  of  the 
land  to  produce  both  forage  and 
wood.  If  the  numbers  of  livestock 
are  limited  to  the  carrying  capacity 


of  the  forage  (grass,  weeds  and 
browse),  coniferous  young  growth  is 
not  harmed  and  the  fire  hazard  is 
reduced.  Trampling  is  not  serious  on 
the  rather  firmly  sodded  ground. 
Controlled  grazing  is  therefore  ac¬ 
cepted  by  foresters  as  beneficial 
under  such  conditions.  More  than 
half  of  the  western  forest  lands  are 
used  as  range  for  livestock. 

In  the  piney  woods  of  the  South, 
woods  grazing  is  common.  Reason¬ 
ably  good  low-cost  forage  is  found  in 
Spring  and  Summer.  Since  the  graz¬ 
ing  is  generally  light,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  production  of 
wood  crops.  Since  the  fire  hazard  is 
very  high  and  cattle  grazing  tends 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  combus¬ 
tible  material,  open  range  grazing 
in  this  type  of  woods  is  encouraged. 
The  ranging  of  hogs  in  the  longleaf 
pine  woods  is  destructive  because 
hogs  destroy  the  pine  seedlings. 

In  the  planted  “tree  claims”  and 
shelterbelts  of  the  Great  Plains,  any 
kind  of  grazing  animals  soon  robs 
the  soil  of  moisture  and  destroys 


the  hardwood  forest  types :  is  that 
such  a  large  percentage  of  them  is 
grazed  more  or  less  continuously 
Grazing  undoubtedly  decreases  the 
fire  risk  because  the  vegetative 
ground  cover  is  so  reduced  that 
there  is  little  left  to  burn.  Such  a 
cure  for  the  disease,  however,  is  a 
drastic  remedy.  Continued  heavy 
grazing  of  hardwood  forests  can  and 
often  does  completely  destroy  the 
forest.  Meanwhile  the  forage  values 
are  small  as  compared  to  open 
pastures. 

With  fire  and  grazing  absent,  it  is 
not  possible  to  wipe  out  a  hardwood 
forest  by  cutting.  Stumps  will  sprout 
and  seedlings  will  grow.  In  time  a 
new  forest  replaces  the  old.  Ordin¬ 
ary  recurring  ground  fires  reduce  the 
density  and  the  productiveness  of 
the  woods,  *  but  they  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  it. 

Grazing  of  Hardwoods  Is  Harmful 

On  the  other  hand,  grazing  the 
hardwood  forest,  according  to  studies 
made  by  Den  Uhyl  and  Day  in 
Indiana,  first  removes  the  young 
growth,  which  may  provide  one  sea¬ 
son’s  forage  for  a  limited  number  of 
animals.  The  shrubs  and  saplings 
then  begin  to  disappear  as  a  result 
of  browsing  and  trampling.  A  graz¬ 
ing  line  appears  at  a  point  where 
animals  can  no  longer  reach  the 
foliage,  and  grass  begins  to  cover  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees.  Further 
grazing  injures  the  roots  of  the 
larger  trees,  and  stag  headed  trees 
are  in  evidence.  As  these  die  or  fall, 
or  Jhey  are  cut,  the  woodland  be¬ 
comes  more  open,  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  areas  of  grass  appear.  Gradually 
deterioration  continues  until  the 
trees  are  gone  and  only  grass  or 
weeds  cover  the  ground. 

It  is  difficult  to  revive  the  wood¬ 
land  after  the  grazing  line  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Up  to  this  stage,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  livestock  permits  young 
growth  to  become  established  and 
forest  conditions  again  to  prevail. 
The  growth  rates  of  the  older  trees, 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  lumber 
produced,  have  been  seriously  im- 


young  growth;  continued  grazing  de¬ 
stroys  all  forest  growth.  Complete 
protection  from  grazing  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  these  forests. 

In  mixed  stands  of  hardwoods  and 
conifers,  where  conifers  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  species,  moderate  grazing  re¬ 
duces  the  hardwood  young  growth 
and  brush  and  gives  the  conifers  a 
better  chance  to  survive.  Heavy  or 
continuous  grazing  can  d<3  great 
damage  to  the  soil  and  to  coniferous 
reproduction  which  would  nullify 
the  potential  benefits  from  the  graz¬ 
ing. 

Farmers  can  control  the  intensity 
and  the  periods  of  wodland  grazing. 
In  other  words,  they  can  use  graz¬ 
ing  as  a  helpful  tool  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  coniferous  trees  at  the 
expense  of  the  hardwoods.  Where 
that  is  important  in  the  plan  of 
woodland  development,  full  use  of 
it  should  be  made.  Like  the  axe,  it 
can  be  used  and  withdrawn  at  the 
discretion  of  the  forest  manager. 
Often  it  is  a  cheap,  rapid  and  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  accomplishing  a 
silvicultural  result. 

In  short,  grazing  of  livestock  in 
farm  woodlands,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions,  is  considered  by  foresters  to 
be  helpful.  It  must  be  regulated  so 
as  to  use  "only  the  palatable  forage, 
not  needed  in  Nature’s  plan  for  pro¬ 
ducing  wood  crops;  or  in  aiding 
Nature  to  produce  the  kind  of  wood 
crops  that  the  forest  manager  finds 
most  profitable.  The  exceptions  are: 
hogs  in  longleaf  pine;  any  kind  of 
grazing  in  pure  hardwood  stands,  or 
in  established  young  coniferous 
stands.  The  latter  offer  little  forage 
and  the  damage  from  trampling  far 
outweighs  other  possible  advantages. 
Sometimes  the  grazing  of  hogs  in 
hardwoods,  for  limited  periods,  to 
dig  up  » the  ground  as  an  aid  in 
natural  seeding,  may  be  helpful. 


The  Fire  Hazard 


We've  noticed  that  dairymen 
usually  feel  that  the  dry  period 
in  a  cow's  life  is  one  during 
which  he  can  save  some  money.. 
It  is  one  of  those  trciky  periods 
where  one  might  easily  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Miss  Bossy 
is  giving  no  milk  and  can  do 
pretty  well  on  roughage  or 
pasture.  But  what  are  the  facts 
—  why  do  we  recommend  a 
grain  supplement  ration?  Miss 
Bossy  requires  an  excessive 
amount  of  mineral  to  build  a 
calf  during  the.  dry  period  and 


to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk 
while  she  is  reaching  peak  pro¬ 
duction.  That  is  the  reason  we 
fortify  B-B  DRY  AND  FRESH  with 
dicalcium  phosphate  so  she  will 
have  plenty  of  phosphates. 
Calcium  carbonate  is  added  for 
lime  —  salt  for  the  chlorides  — 
and  trace  minerals  in  the  form 
of  manganese,  cobalt,  copper 
and  iron.  Dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  gives  plenty  of  vitamin  A 
and  the  whole  is  topped  off 
with  wheat  germ  and  irradi¬ 
ated  yeast. 


The  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  grazing  in  hardwood  stands  is  the 
reduction  of  the  fire  hazard.  One  rea¬ 
son  why  fires  are  not  much  of  a 
menace  in  most  farm  woodlands  of 


AS  WE  SEE  IT... 

by  J.  M.  Beiermeister 


Correct  Nutrition  Mighty  Important 
During  Critical  Dry  Period 


B-B  Dry  and  Fresh 
An  Important  Economy 

It  is  a  fairly  well-established 
fact  that  a  high  producing  cow 
will  give  a  minimum  of  an 
extra  ton  of  milk  for  each  TOO 
lbs.  of  body  weight  she  gains 
during  the  dry  period.  Now  this 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight  will 
cost  about  400  lbs.  of  DRY  AND 
FRESH  and  that  should  not 
exceed  $20.00.  If  the  above 
assumption  of  a  ton  of  milk  per 
100  lbs.  of  weight  is  correct, 
you  invest  20  and  get  back  100 
on  $5.00  milk.  If  it  is  only  half 
correct,  you  invest  20  and  get 
back  50.  In  any  event,  you  will 
certainly  have  a  better  cdw' 
and  a  better  coif. 
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Directory  Maritime  Milling 
Dairy  Testing 
and  Experimental  Farm, 
Van  Hornesville,  IV.  Y. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg* 
Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


New  Rulings  for  Brucello¬ 
sis  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Albany  has  recently  announced  some 
new  rulings  concerning  the  Brucello¬ 
sis  and  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Pro¬ 
grams  in  New  York.  These  are  now 
in  effect.  The  new  policy  adopted, 
relative  to  the  annual  blood  testing 
of  brucellosis  infected  herds  under 
Plan  A,  states:  All  natural  reactors 
as  disclosed  on  the  previous  annual 
blood  lest  must  have  been  removed 
before  a  herd  becomes  eligible  for 
the  next  free  retest  for  brucellosis. 

The  previous  ruling  required  “at 
least  50  per  cent”  of  the  natural  re¬ 
actors  on  the  previous  test  to  be 
removed.  Now,  all  reactors  must  be 
eliminated  to  entitle  one  to  the  next 
annual  test.  Three  year  tests,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  applied.  Animals  offici¬ 
ally  vaccinated  and  still  carrying 
blood  test  reactions  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  natural  reactors. 

Another  ruling  affecting  the  re¬ 
testing  of  “Certified”  herds  is  to  the 


effect  that  certified  herds  of  five 
cows  or  less  will  not  be  retested 
annually  as  formerly,  but  every 
three  years.  Other  certified  herds 
will  continue  to  receive  annual  blood 
tests. 

The  new  policy  concerning  the 
T.  B.  testing  of  herds  in  the  20 
counties  scheduled  fo  receive  tests 
annually  is  as  follows:  Herds  of  20 
cows  or  less  in  these  annual  test 
counties  will  receive  tests  not  once 
a  year,  but  every  three  years. 

Why  these  changes  in  the 
Brucellosis  and  Tuberculosis  Pro¬ 
grams?  The  chief  reason  is  to  reduce 
testing  costs.  In  some  counties  this 
year,  blood  testing  and  calf  vac¬ 
cination  had  to  be  stopped"  for  a  few 
weeks  in  March  because  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  funds.  The  decision  to  test 
small  herds  less  frequently  is  based 
upon  records  that  show  fewer  T.  B. 
and  Brucellosis  reactors  in  small 
herds  than  in  large  herds.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  over-all  eradication  pro¬ 
grams  will  not  suffer  by  testing 
these  .small  herds  less  often  to  save 
money.  c.  G.  Bract 
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•red  so  that  many  years  must 
I  laspe’  before  normal  growing  con- 
ditions  are  restored. 

Even  moderate  grazing  in  hard- 
JLfe  is  harmful.  The  trampling 
Kpacts  the  soil,  giving  it  less 
moisture  holding  capacity  and  de- 
troving  the  favorable  conditons  for 
I  the  growth  of  soil  bacteria,  earth 
wo-ms  and  micro-organisms  upon 
which  forest  soil  fertility  depends. 
Unfortunately,  grazing  animals  find 
the  growth  of  the  better  species  of 
trees  (the  white  ash,  sugar  maple, 
veilow  poplar,  basswood,  red  and 
white  oak)  more  palatable  than  less 
valuable  ones  (scrub  oak,  hawthorn, 
blue  beech,  dogwood,  ironwood,  paw 
paw  and  persimmon).  Grazing  aids 
the  establishment  of  weed  species 
and  thus  interferes  with  normal 
woodland  development.  In  order  of 
severity  of  damage  caused,  grazing 
animals  are  listed  as  follows:  horses, 
goats,  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Forage  Value  in  Woodlots 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  woodland 
pasture  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
forage  value  and  the  risk  to  the 
animals.  In  general,  farmers  use 
woodland  pasture  at  a  loss  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  livestock.  State 
agriculural  experiment  stations  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  forage 
grown  in  woodlands  is  poorer  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  than  that 
produced  in  open  pastures.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  measured  the  total  yield  of  dry 
matter  from  three  types  of  pasture. 
The  improved  grass-legume  pasture 
produced  over  11  times,  and  the  un¬ 
improved  open  blue  grass  five  times, 
the  forage  grown  in  woodlands.  Over 
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a  five  year  period,  the  average  annu¬ 
al  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre  for 
each  type  of  pasture  was  as  follows: 
Improved  grass  -  legume,  3,210 
pounds;  open  blue  grass,  unimproved, 
1,453  pounds;  woodland  pasture,  276 
pounds. 

Poisonous  Plants  and  Erosion 

There  is  still  a  further  consider¬ 
ation.  The  farmer  who  uses  wood¬ 
land  pasture  risks  injury  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  from  poison  plants.  Many  of 
the  weeds,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
trees,  found  in  farm  woodlands  are 
poisonous  to  livestock.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  those  species  common  in  the 
eastern  United  States  which  are 
poisonous  at  some  time  during  the 
grazing  season.  It  includes  only  typi¬ 
cal  woodland  plants:  black  cherry, 
buttercup,  common  drake,  dutch- 
man’s  breeches,  great  laurel,  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree,  larkspur,  night¬ 
shade,  oak;  Ohio  buckeye,  pokeberry, 
water  hemlock,  white  snake  root, 
whorled  milkweed. 

One  more  factor  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Erosion  of  the  soil  almost  al¬ 
ways  follows  heavy  grazing  of  wood¬ 
lands,  if  the  slope  is  at  all  steep.  This 
adds  to  the  silt  load  of  streams  and 
increases  flood  damage.  Therefore, 
more  is  at  stake  in  woodland  graz¬ 
ing  than  merely  the  forage  value 
involved,  or  its  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  Flood  control  is 
a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  local 
communities  and  t'o  the  nation. 
Farmers  certainly  do  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  adding  to  the  nation’s 
troubles  by  permitting  unprofitable 
grazing  in  woodlands. 

The  case  against  woodland  graz¬ 
ing  in  hardwood  forests  seems  to 
be  impressive. 
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...and  Respect  Your  Fences! 


A  WEED  KILLER' 

Grass  and  weeds  short  out  most  fences, 
but  grass  growing  up  to  a  1 06-pow- 
ered  fence  is  clipped  off  neatly  by  the 
high  voltage.  Ask  your  dealer  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  to  you. 

HOLDS  SHEEP,  HOGS,  GOATS, 
CATTLE,  MULES,  HORSES 

The  106  makes  your  stock  respect  your 
fences.  An  electric  fence  that  can’t  hold 
in  all  you?  stock  costs  you  time  and 
money.  Get  the  International  MAXI¬ 
SHOCK  NO.  106  FENCER. 

110  TO  120  VOLTS  AC 


Famous  No.  1 06 

WEED  CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 

Let  the  MAXI-SHOCK  NO.  106  FENCER 
keep  your  stock  where  they  belong.  No 
more  “strays,"  damaged  crops  or  sag¬ 
ging  fences.  No.  106  has  the  extra  wal¬ 
lop  needed  for  effective  high-voltage 
shock  during  the  dry  season. 

EFFECTIVE  for  MILES 

While  battery-type  fencers  lose  most  of 
their  voltage  on  less  than  a  mile  of 
fence,  the  106  may  actually  put  a  more 
effective  charge  on  a  five  mile  fence 
than  on  only  one  mile. 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS  SAY: 

“The  International  I06's  are  the  finest  electric 
fence  units  I  have  ever  seen  from  a  stock  hold¬ 
ing  standpoint.  All  worry  concerning  dry 
weather  and  my  hogs  getting  out  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.” 

“We  have  used  International  Electric  fences 
for  five  years.  At  present  we  hove  five  Inter¬ 
national  controllers  in  use  on  five  different 
farms.  We  consider  them  the  best  fence  on  the 
market  and  would  not  use  any  other,” 


A  Unique  Dairy  Farm  Operation 


Stanton  Fancher  had  always  kept 
a  few  cows  on  his  small  farm  near 
Georgetown,  Conn.  Sometimes  he 
sold  the  milk,  sometimes  he  used  it 
to  fatten  calves;  depending  on  which 
offered  the  best  market  outlet.  His 
only  son,  Stanton,  Jr.,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  dairying  and,  when  he  grewr 
up,  father  and  son  decided  to  build 
a  herd  of  good  cows  and  go-dnto  the 
milk  business  on  a  fulltime'1  basis. 
That  was  in  1943. 

Even  then,  land  prices  were  very 
high  with  the  suburbs  beginning  to 
extend  into  the  area.  The  cost  of 
adding  moi’e  land  to  the  Fanchers’ 
10  acres  seemed  prohibitive,  so  they 
looked  around  at  several  once  fertile 
farms  that  had  been  bought  as  homes 
by  city  people  and  were  lying  idle. 

About  four  miles  away,  they  found 
60  acres  they  could  rent  as  pasture. 
On  this  property  stood  a  small  barn 
with  a  shed  which  they  converted 
into  a  summer  milking  parlor  by 
putting  in  four  stanchions  and  a  feed 
trough,  then  closing  it  off.  They  fixed 
up  the  fences  and  gave  their  26  cows 
the  run  of  the  whole  60  acres. 

These  fields  are  fertilized  with 
lime  and  superphosphate  after  the 
cows  are  taken  off  in  the  Fall.  If  the 
grass  gets  ahead  of  the  animals,  the 
Fanchers  clip  it  with  their  tractor 
mower,  but  usually  the  cows  keep  it 
pretty  well  grazed  down.  No  hay  is 
fed  while  the  cows  are  on  pasture 


which  is  usually  from  about  May  15 
to  November  1;  however,  grain  feed¬ 
ing,  when  needed,  is  liberal.  There 
are  several  natural  springs  on  this 
place  which  never  go  dry. 

Last  year  the  Fanchers  had  15 
heifers  on  another  farm  confined  by 
electric  fencing;  the  heifers  got  no 
grain  while  the  grass  was  good.  In 
Winter  they  were  brought  back  to 
an  open  pen  barn  on  the  home  farm 
and  were  fed  some  grain  and  all  the 
good  hay  they  would  eat. 

Around  here  hay  may  be  had  for 
the  cutting.  Last  year  the  Fanchers 
bought  a  baler;  so  now  they  bale  all 
their  hay  and  store  it  until  needed 
in  empty  barns  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  find  under  this  setup,  where 
hay-  must  be  handled  so  much  before 
feeding,  that  baling  cuts  down  on 
time  and  expense.  All  the  manure  is 
sold  to  gardeners  and  greenhouses, 
while  the  cows  are  in  the  barn  for 
the  Winter. 

By  using  land  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  growing  up  to  brush,  the 
Fanchers  are  able  to  keep  over  40 
head  of  cattle  with  a  minimum  of 
capital  invested  in  real  estate.  There 
are  many  farming  areas  adjacent  to 
cities  where  conditions  are  somewhat 
similar.  Where  this  exists,  the  same 
plan  used  so  successfully  by  Fancher 
&  Son  could  possibly  be  duplicated. 

Connecticut  K.  R.  Lockwood 


Photo:  K.  R.  Lockwood 

%  renting  farm  ■property  owned  by  urban  residents,  Stanton  Fancher, 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  has  been  able  to  expand  his  dairy  farming 
operations  to  advantage.  He  is  making  good  use  of  land  that  would  other- 
U)lse  be  growing  up  in  brush.  These  productive  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  do 
well  on  the  good  pasture  thus  provided. 


FREE  « 

a 

See  your  local  dealer  a 
for  a  free  demon-  1 
stration  of  the  amazing  3 
106  Weed  Chopper  i 
Fencer  or  send  for  the  i 
free  booklet  on  “How  i 
to  Build  a  Good  | 
Electric  Fence.” 


Sirs:  Without  obligation  to  me,  please  send 
the  free  folder,  “How  to  Build  a  Good 
Electric  Fence.” 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . ' . 


s 

H 

0 


CITY  . STATE,  i . 

Send  to  Dept.  RN-7 

Leigh  McMahon  &  Company 
115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  GR  0131 


0 
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H 
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-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Wrl  te  for  Prle.  Lltt  «nd  Sumnlei.  ATWOOOt 
02  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


SMOKE  SIGNALS,  unique,  bi-monthly  publication 
on  the  American  Indians  —  informative  stories  an! 
articles  —  $1.50  a  year.  The  Indian  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  211  Ward  Ave.,  Staten  Island  4,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK  SAVES 


YOU  MONEY 


Solves  ' 
Water  System 
Problems 


0ESP 


Be  sure  to  get  this  book  that  shows  how  Jacuzzi 
Speedi-Prime  Water  Systems  can  be  used  effi¬ 
ciently  with  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Learn  why 
Speedi-Prime  is  quiet,  easy  to  install  and 
service,  self-priming,  economical  and  depend¬ 
able.  Available  as  vertical  or  horizontal  type 
pump.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  or  send  coupon. 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY 


JACUZZ9  BROS.,  Inc.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ny-3 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system 

□  Deep  well  turbine 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


t 
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Rid  MORE  Flies  FASTER! 


"THE  SENTRY"  Fly  Trap  captures  ’em  by  the  BUSHELS! 


Get’s  them  BEFORE  they  reach  your  doors  because: 


Bath.  Metal  Products  Co.,  Box  12  Bath,  N.  Y. 


1.  It  is  a  BIG  fly  trap,  which  is  very  necessary  for  a  BIG  CATCH  —  to  be  efficient --for  outdoor 
control! 

2.  It  is  scientifically  designed  with  huge  entry  space  —  yet  flies  do  not  escape! 

3.  Mystery  lures  are  never  required  with  ‘‘The  Sentry”  —  just  ordin¬ 
ary  fish,  meat  and  other  food  wastes  are  still  the  best  known 
lures! 


TRIED  AND  PROVEN  FOR 
21  YEARSJ 


People  throughout  the  nation  have  re¬ 
ordered,  recommended  and  written  us 
letters  such  as:  ‘‘Unbelievable  the  way 
flies  have  disappeared”,  Residence. 

“Seldom  see  flies  on  the  kitchen 
screen”.  Hospital.  “Practically  elim¬ 
inated  our  fly  problem”.  Hotel  Corp.” 

So  efficient  I  want  three  more”, 

Country  Estate.  “Find  them  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way”,  Canning  Co.  “Be-  Two  weeks  catch  in  fly 
iieve  it  to  be  the  safest  method  of  infested  area.  Nearly  '/2 
fly  eradication”.  Dairy  Inspector.  bushel. 

Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Shipped 
pre  paid  —  Only  $5.50  —  three  for  $16.00  — 
six  for  $30.00. 


Place  50-100  ft.  from,  door  —  empty 
when  !4  full  —  itjs  that  simple. 


With  Bait  Pan  and  easy  instructions. 

Rid  Flies !  Send  check  or  money  order  today ! 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  SO  year % 


5  lb.  Dressed  Weight  at  12  weeks! 

•  •  •  that’s  what  our  12  bird  entry  in  1952 
Mass.  C.  O.  T.  contest  averaged.  In  1951  our 
entry  averaged  4.92  lbs.  dressed  at  12  weeks. 

Tolman’s  White  Rocks  have  long  been  famous 
for  Exceptional  Vigor,  Fast  Growth  and 
Feathering,  Efficient  Feed  Conversion,  High  Egg 
Production,  and  Cleaner  Dressing. 


Write  for  free  circular  and 
prices  or  visit  us.  Farm 
located  off  River  St., 
Norwell,  Mass. 

Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


Try  a  brood  this  season.  We  believe  Tolman’s 
Rocks  will  help  raise  your  net  profit  from 
broilers,  roasters,  market  eggs  or  hatching  eggs. 


Every  Breeder 
100%  State, Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Chicks 

AND 

Hatching  Eggs 


TOLMAN 

Dept,  f  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA, 


BROILER  GROWERS 'ATTENTION! 


Year  Around  Hatching 

VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 

Pullorum  Clean 

WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  82R  CAMILLUS,  N.  Y. 


ZEELAND  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLING 


a  Prices  Slashed  on  Giant  Size  White 
Pekins.  AAAA  Quality  only.  $7.45  for 
25'—  $13.95  for  50  —  $27.75  for  100. 
Market  6  pounders  in  10  weeks’.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Simply  send  card  or 
letter  stating  number  wanted.  We 
ship  C.  0.  D.,  postpaid. 

DE  WITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


TDucKlings 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  White  Runners  $25.  Superior 
Strain  $30.  Fawns  $28.  Hens  $40.  Rouens  $40. 
Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


-  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS  - 

Day-old,  under  100,  40  cents  each;  over  100,  35  cents 
each.  Started  birds  4  weeks  old  $1.00  each.  Fully- 
feathered  6  weeks  old  $1.50.  Shipping  charges  collect. 
W.  E.  BLACKLOCK,  POMFRET  CENTER,  CONN. 


FOR  LOWEST  PRICES  ON  STARTED  PILGRIM 
and  EMDEN  GOSLINGS  Write  to:  ADAM  K1ELB,  j 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


PLASTIC  SPECTRONS  CONTROL  CANNIBALISM 
$2.50  PER  HUNDRED,  POST  PAID. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  DEALERS  WANTED. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . . . . 

Post  Office  . . . . .  St^te. . . . 

SEND  BULL,  CHECK  CR  ivlONEY  ORDER 


The  March  of  Time  in 
Poultry  Housing 

(Continued  from  Page  466) 

The  air  then  moves  up  to  the  ceiling, 
travels  across  the  ceiling  of  the  pen 
and  out  the  slot  ventilator  in  the 
front. 

Part  of  the  air  that  moves  forward 
drops  down  and  mixes  with  the  cool 
air  and  recirculates  instead  of  pass¬ 
ing  directly  out  the  slot  ventilator. 
Proof  of  this  air  movement  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  cobwebs  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  The  cobwebs  hang 
on  a  slant  toward  the  front  of  the 
house.  If  dust  is  knocked  off,  it  floats 
down  on  a  slant  toward  the  front  of 
the  house  until  it  is  half-way  to  the 
floor,  then  turns  and  continues  down 
on  a  slant  toward  the  back  of  the 
house,  laAding  under  the  point  where 
it  started. 

The  general  recommendation  in 
slot  ventilated  houses  is  to  close  the 
windows  in  the  Fall  when  the  ground 
freezes  and  keep  them  closed  until 
Spring,  using  the  slot  ventilator  ad¬ 
justment  to  control  temperature  and 
air  movement.  Thousands  of  such 
houses  in  operation  throughout 
Northern  United  States  and  Canada 
are  operated  at  a  temperature  above 
freezing  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  open  plumbing  and 
no  devices  for  keeping  water  from 
freezing. 

Sliding  Glass  Windows 

Sliding  glass  windows  in  the  front 
of  the  house  are  part  of  the  slot 
ventilation  construction.  These  win¬ 
dows  are  usually  six-light  10  inch 
by  16  inch  barn  sash  measuring  34 
inches  wide  and  37  inches  high.  With 
this  width  of  window,  studs  are  set 
three  feet  apart  on  centers.  If  modu¬ 
lar  sized  sash  32  inches  wide  are 
used,  the  studs  have  to  be  doubled. 
Sliding  glass  windows  are  conveni¬ 
ently  held  at  any  desired  height  by 
using  window  cord,  pulleys  and 
weights. 

While  single  glazed  windows  have 
been  satisfactory  on  the  south  side 
of  poultry  houses,  double  glazed 
windows  may  be  used  to  advantage 
for  the  ends  or  back  of  the  house. 
A  barn  sash  rear  window  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  each  12  feet  of  length  in 
the  24  foot  house;  one  for  each  nine 
feet  of  length  in  the  36  foot  house; 
and  two  for  each  12  feet  of  length 
in*  the  48  foot  house. 

House  Depth 

The  depth  or  width  of  a  poultry 
house  depends  on  the  type  of  house 
and  the  total  capacity  desired.  In 
general,  the  deeper  the  house,  up  to 
48  feet,  the  less  it  will  cost,  and  the 
warmer  it  will  be  because  there  is 
less  outside  wall  area.  There  is  little 
if  any  construction  economy  in  build¬ 
ing  houses  deeper  than  48  feet.  If 
houses  are  built  very  much  more 
than  48  feet  deep,  they  should  be 
single  story,  provided  with  skylight 
or  cupola  ventilators. 

Building  Two  or  Three  Stories  High 

The  only  real  economy  in  con¬ 
structing  large  capacity  poultry 
houses  comes  from  building  two  and 
three  stories  high.  Such  buildings 
have  but  one  foundation  and  one 
roof,  the  two  most  expensive  items 
in  the  house.  Floors  in  between  and 
the  extra  side  walls  cost  much,  less 
in  comparison.  Two  and^  three  story 
houses  are  cheaper  to  construct  and 
maintain  than  single  story  houses 
because  they  have  less  exposed  wall 
area.  They  are  also  warmer  because 
they  have  less  exposed  wall  area 
through  which  heat  loss  takes  place. 

Operating  a  two  or  three  story 
house  may  involve  a  labor  item  of 
going  up  and  downstairs  when  the- 
house  capacity  is  small.  However,  if 
the  house  is  large,  it  is  easier  to 
walk  up  and  downstairs  than  it  is 
to  walk  the  length  of  a  pen  to  enter 
a  second  pen  on  the  same  level.  The 
problem  of  unloading  feed  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  use  of  a  ramp, 
a  bag  lift,  or  using  bulk  feed  stored 
in  a  bin  on  the  top  floor. 

Length  of  Pens 

The  advisable  length  of  poultry 
house  pens  seems  to  be  very  elastic. 
A  48  foot  pen  96  feet  long  for  2,000 
layers  makes  a  'very  satisfactory 
workiftg  -  unit.  However,  pens  twice 
that  length  '  carrying  4,000  to  5,000 
layers  are  being  operated  with  good 
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results.  In  general,  the  larger  th 
pen  the  less  floor  space  per^bird”6 
required.  u  ls 

Many  poultrymen  with  old  tvn 
-houses  have  been  removing  r>a;.t. 
tions.  With  shallow  houses  th'* 
practice  is  questionable.  With  dee 
houses,  ventilation  is  satisfactory  aJ 
labor  is  considerably  reduced.  a 

Preferences  as  to  Nests 

Will  the  nests  be  sectional  com 
munity  type  or  nesting  rooms’  The 
poultrymen’s  preference  is  pretU 
evenly  divided  in  this  respect 
Community  nests,  with  a  one-hen 
entrance  in  the  center  of  each  nest 
section,  give  satisfactory  results  and 
allow  considerable  saving  in  time 
when  picking  up  eggs.  Nesting  rooms 
seem  to  work  out  satisfactorily  for 
Leghorns,  but  they  have  not  proved 
practical  for  heavy  breeds  in  large 
pens  because  the  hens  simply  do 
not  use  the  nesting  rooms.  Wire 
bottom  clean-egg  nests  and  auto¬ 
matic  egg  collection  are  possibilities. 

Roosts,  Feeders  and  Fountains 

There  is  a  tendency  to  omit  roosts 
in  poultry  houses.  No  roosts  with 
heavy  breeds  in  warm  houses,  where 
water  does  not  freeze  and  artificial 
lights  are  used  all  or  nearly  all 
night,  are  giving  excellent  results 
The  light  breeds  have  not  responded 
as  satisfactorily  to  no  roost  manage¬ 
ment. 

Automatic  feeders  are  steadily 
gaining  in  popularity  for  both  broiler 
and  laying  flecks.  Difficulties  or  weak 
points  in  automatic  feeders  are  being 
ironed  out.  Feeders  with  a  positive 
movement  of  feed  have  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage,  particularly  when  both 
grain  and  mash  or  pellets  are  fed. 
Conventional  type  feed  hoppers,  low 
enough  for  the  hens  to  eat  without 
a  lighting  board,  have  a  distinct 
advantage  for  heavy  breeds.  In  any 
case,  Jeed  hoppers  in  this  day  and 
age  must  be  absolutely  non-waste. 

Water  fountains  provide  many 
problems  in  poultry  house  construc¬ 
tion.  Where  a  sufficient  volume  of 
water  is  available,  constant  flow 
fountains  have  a  distinct  advantage 
over  any  other  type  of  poultry  house 
fountain.  The  float  valve  in  a  long 
trough  would  come  second.  The  con¬ 
ventional  type  of  round  automatic 
fountain  would  come  third.  Two-inch 
angle  iron  is  being  used  successfully 
for  constant  flow  fountains.  Gutter 
pipe  or  sections  of  automatic  feeder 
trough  are  satisfactory  for  range 
float  fountains. 

Poultry  House  Costs 

Poultry  house  costs  are  bound  to 
be  high  at  present  labor,  lumber  and 
equipment  prices.  Poultry  house  con¬ 
struction  cost  estimates,  set  up  on  a 
sectional  cost  basis  and  checked  with 
actual  construction  in  the  field,  show 
a  distinct  advantage  in  favor  of  two 
and  three  story  houses  over  single 
story  houses.  Costs  for  such  houses 
can  be  kept  under  $1.00  per  square 
foot.  Costs  for  single  story  houses, 
long  type,  or  the  large  round  houses 
come  to  considerably  more  than 
$1.00  per  square  foot. 

Balloon  construction,  that  is,  build¬ 
ing  two  and  three  story  poultry 
houses  with  the  studs  running 
straight  through  from  the  sill  to  the 
top  of  the  building  and  spiked  on 
the  sides  of  the  rafters,  using  2x4 
ribbon  boards  rather  than  plates, 
provides  strength  to  resist  hurri¬ 
canes  which  have  caused  consider¬ 
able  loss  in  the  Northeast  during  the 
last  15  years.  In  addition  to  hurri¬ 
cane  resistance,  balloon  construction 
is  quicker,  cheaper  to  construct,  and 
requires  less  lumber. 


“Believe  me,  next  year  I’m  switching 


to  chickens!” 

v!  i  ' 


WO  Ft 


Srfil 


Q[  vftjl. 
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jf hen  Hot  Weather  Hits  the  Layers 


nne  of  the  big  factors  in  keeping 
S  laving  flock  in  good  egg  pro¬ 
motion  during  the  Summer  is  that 
iZ '  fowls  be  kept  cool  and  contented 
If  all  times.  Provide  your  laying 
Tonq  with  comfortable  surroundings. 
Eep  them  as  cool  as  possible.  Open 
fhe  windows  of  the  laying  house  for 
fnd  ventilation.  Though  insulation 
helps  to  protect  the  fowls  from  ex¬ 
cessive  summer  heat,  it  is  a  good 
JJL  to  have  a  breeze  blowing 
across  the  laying  room  near  the 
floor  if  at  all  possible.  If  your  poul¬ 
try  house  is  not  insulated,  it  may  pay 
to  install  an  electric  fan  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  extremely  hot  weather. 

Keep  Careful  Watch 

Laying  fowls  need  to  be  watched 
closely  in  Summer.  It  pays  to  visit 
the  laying  house  often,  especially 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Hens  sometimes  crowd  into  the  nests 
and  cause  trouble,  or  they  may  stay 
on  the  hot  nests  after  laying.  Since 
it  is  wise  to  gather  eggs  frequently 
in  hot  weather,  this  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  keeping  close  watch  over 
the  flock. 

Importance  of  Feed 

Feed  is  of  great  importance  in 
keeping  up  good  egg  production  at 
any  season,  but  it  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  summer  management  of 
the  layers.  No  special  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  necessary,  however,  other 
than  to  keep  the  fowls  eating  a  good 
laying  mash. 

Often  laying  hens  lose  their  appe¬ 
tite  in  hot  weather,  especially  when 
fed  an  over-supply  of  grain.  It  is 
therefore  good  policy  to  feed  no 
more  than  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
grain  feed  per  100  hens  per  day 
during  the  Summer,  depending  on 
the  consumption  of  green  feeds  and 
a  good  laying  mash  to  keep  up  egg 
production. 

The  occasional  feeding  of  a  wet 
mash  at  the  noon  hour  aids  greatly 
in  maintaining  the  good  appetite  of 
the  fowls.  Give  the  hens  only  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  15  or  20 
minutes,  using  the  regular  laying 
mash,  moistened  with  milk  or  biftt;er- 
milk;  or,  if  convenient,  semi-solid 
buttermilk  or  milk  in  dry  form  may 
be  added  to  the  ration.  The  idea  i£ 
to  stimulate  a  keen  appetite,  so  that 
the  birds  consume  sufficient  laying 
mash  to  maintain  good  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  mash 
in  feed  hoppers  encourages  layers  to 
eat  more  of  it. 

Always  have  a  good  number  of 


water  fountains  and  keep  them  well 
filled  with  clean,  cool  water  at  all 
times.  Laying  fowls  need  a  great  deal 
of  water  in  Summer;  they  also  need 
grit  and  oyster  shell  which  are  best 
supplied  in  small  hoppers.  Keep 
these  hoppers  clean  and  free  from 
litter  and  other  forms  of  undesirable 
matter. 

It  is  good  policy  to  keep  the  laying 
flock  confined  during  the  middle  part 
of  the  day,  especially  during  heat 
spells,  giving  the  birds  freedom  of 
the  range  in  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening. 

Sanitation  Is  a  Must 

Sanitation  is  another  thing  to  be 
watched  in  maintaining  good  egg 
production  in  Summer.  Cleanliness 
about  the  poultry  house,  roosts, 
drinking  fountains  and  feed  hoppers 
is  a  “must,”  to  be  strictly  observed 
at  all  times.  Treat  the  fowls  regu¬ 
larly  to  kecp  them  free  of  lice  and 
mites.  Watch  the  litter  and  renew 
it  when  necessary.  A  good  disinfec¬ 
tant  to  use  about  the  poultry  house 
and  grounds  is  made  by  stirring  one 
pint  of  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  into  10  quarts  of  water. 

Keep  the  nests  clean,  and  gather 
the  eggs  frequently,  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Change  nesting 
material  at  frequent  intervals. 
Gather  the  eggs  in  wire  baskets,  so 
that  they  will  be  quickly  cooled  by 
the  circulation  of  air.  Keep  them  in 
a  cool  room  where  the  temperature 
never  gets  above  60  degrees.  Provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  to  keep  the  air 
in  this  room  reasonably  moist,  so 
that  the  eggs  will  not  dry  out.  Never 
pack  eggs  in  cases  until  after  they 
have  been  thoroughly  cooled. 

It  is  well  to  candle  the  eggs  be¬ 
fore  marketing,  removing  all  that 
show  blood  spots.  Grade  for  size  and 
•olor.  If  you  anticipate  selling  to 
local  retail  customers,  pack  the 
graded  eggs  in  neatly  printed  cartons 
and  market  them  three  times  a  week. 

Need  for  Constant  Culling 

Keep  a  catching  hook  handy  near 
the  door  of  the  poultry  house  for  use 
m  catching  non-layers  and  undesir¬ 
able  birds  to  cull  from  your  flock.  A 
non-layer  may  be  known  by  her 
light  weight,  general  out-of-condition 
appearance,  dull  eyes  and  shriveled, 
dried-up  comb.  Get  rid  of  all  such 
birds;  they  are  worthless  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  flock  and  merely  add  to  your 
feed  bill  without  giving  anything  in 
return.  Walter  S.  Chansler 
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Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit  yet  do  the  work  of  both 

Now,  give  your  poultry  the  finest  source  of  calcium — PLUS  all  the  grinding 
material  they  need — in  this  one  low-cost  product.  Get  an  important  bonus 
of  vital  trace  minerals  too.  Tests  show,  that  hens  fed  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  require  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs  and  produce  more  eggs  of  higher 
hatchability ! 

YOU  GAIN  3  WAYS!  YOU  SAVE  3  WAYS! 

IYou  gain  high-grade  available  calcium  for 
strong  eggshells — save  because  the  cost  is 
*  often  less  than  shell! 


2  You  gain  a  good  source  of  all  the  grit 
that's  needed — sgve  because  separate  grit 
*  feeding  is  unnecessary! 


You  gain  vital  trace  minerals — manganese, 
iron,  copper — automatically — save  because 
you  get  them  at  no  extra  cost! 


Prove  it  to  yourself!  See  your  dealer  and  try  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals — or  write  for  literature  and  FREE  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  G05I3  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  LITTER-KEPE — fhe  perfect  conditioner 
for  poultry  litter.  BARN  CALCITE— for  safe,  non-skid,  barn  floors.  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  feeds. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Stale  Bread  for  Poultry 

I  would  like  to  know  about  feeding 
stale  bread  to  chickens  and  turkeys. 
How  should  it  be  fed  and  supple¬ 
mented?  e.  c.  L. 

Stale  bread  should  be  fed  sparing¬ 
ly  to  all  poultry,  as  it  is  unbalanced 
in  minerals  and  vitamins.  It  might  be 
used  as  a  base  product  in  the  diet  in¬ 
stead  of  whole  or  ground  grains,  but 
a  proper  supplement  would  be  de- 
cidely  an  experimental  one.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  test  where  stale  bread 
has  been  used  to  advantage.  As  a 
general  recommendation,  one  could 
use  the  bread  to  replace  grains  at  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  of  bread  to 
three  pounds  of  grain,  but  not  over 
eight  pounds  of  bread  for  each  100 
birds,  daily. 


restricted  to  10  pounds  a  day  per  100 
birds  in  order  to  force  a  greater  in¬ 
take  of  mash.  In  addition,  artificial 
light  should  be  started,  giving  the 
birds  the  benefit  of  a  full  14-hour 
day. 


Disposal  Pits  for  Poultry 

In  the  near  future  I  intend  to  put 
in  a  disposal  pit  for  dead  poultry. 
What  are  your  suggestions  in  this 
matter?  w.  c.  w. 

Disposal  pits  'for  poultry  should 
allow  for  some  drainage.  I  would  not 
make  it  of  solid  poured  concrete; 
cement  blocks  with  the  joints  open 
would  be  more  suitable.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  pit  be  vented. 
The  main  point  to  keep  in  mind  is 
to  be  sure  that  the  pit  is  not  located 
anywhere  near  the  water  supply  on 
your  farm,  or  in  such  a  location  that 
drainage  from  the  pit  may  run 
toward  the  water  supply. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  «3'/o'A8PIZZERINKTUM 


We’re  Ready  and  Able  To 
Meet  Your  Requirements! 

When  the  demand  for 
broilers  becomes  strong,  it 
will  pay  you  to  switch  to 
CHRISTIE'S.  You  will  then 
learn  what  leading  flock- 
owners,  hatcherymen,  growers  and 
processors  have  known  for  years. 
They’ll  tell  you  that  for  “all-purpose” 
performance  —  CHRISTIE’S  Spizzer- 
inktum  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  is  the 
one  real  answer  to  a  better  poultry 
income.  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
N.H..-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  date3  and  literature.  CHRISTIE 
POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.,  Box  25,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


J  he 


Effective 


ONLY 

Flock  WORMER 


ir^ 

’’S  5l 


10  EXTRA 


STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 


sithlACH 
100  Omeraj 


790  PER 
- —  100 

LEFT-OVER 
tood  HEAVIES 
Chicks-No  Extras 


t}$1295 


Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  per  100.. 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Austra- Whites,  S.  C.  Reds,  Wh, 
Wyandottea,  Rock  X  Hamps,  Wyan  X  Hamps, 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Giants,  100,  $14.95 
Write  for  complete  price  list  on  sexed  chicks  and  breeds 
not  listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage,  from  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Passed  flocks.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.ORDER  NOW.  DON’T  DELAY! 
Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept.  R  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


That 

GETS  ALL 

TAP  EWO  RMS* 

Large 

ROUNDWORMS 
CECAL  WORMS 

‘Genus  Raillietina 


sifi# 


Molting  Hen  Ration 

What  ration  should  I  give  my 
hens  that  are  just  starting  to  molt? 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  o.  s. 

During  the  molt  hens  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  regular  layer  mash  and  grain, 
with  the  grain  feeding  somewhat 
more  than  the  mash.  Such  a  schedule 
brings  the  birds  through  the  molt 
normally  anjd  just  as  quickly  as  any 
other  feeding  system.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  a  flock  will  have  completed 
the  molt  in  two  months  and  be  ready 
for  egg  production  again.  When  this 
time  arrives,  grain  feeding  should  be 


c^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


GOLDEN-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chickon-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 

HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds.  Hampshire*-  CATALOG  FREE. 
WENECHICKFARMS,Bx.G3-3.  VINELAND.  N. i. T_il„  It. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phono  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R  -5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 

(Pronounced  WORM-ALL) 


In 

% 

Powder  \ 
Form  For * 
Mixing  j 
In  Feed 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  DEAR. . , . 
I  HAVE  TO  GO  TO  THE  MARKET," 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


WON’T  RETARD  GROWTH  or 

KNOCK  EGG  PRODUCTION 

WORMAL  removes  all  three  types  of 
worms  because  it  contains  three 
highly  effective  drugs.  These  include 
Butynorate,  Dr.  Salsbury's  new,  ex¬ 
clusive  drug  which  expels  the  tape¬ 
worms.  Buy  WORMAL  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores!  Dr.  Salsbury's ) 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  fori 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  flntsi 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service- 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y . 
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CAI  f  K 


July  19,  19JJ 


CALF  FORMULA 

/.  Save  ALL  your  milk 

2.  Save  your  calves 

3.  Save  on  feeding  costs 


-  .  CM.f 

f.iVlTA  'S  *  supple'T’en 
C**uv  *  rt  feeding  supr  calves 

W  co»t»  wiidin8 

fovm^  ^  tbe  needed  “  itaTtn« 
c0?nPi  ration  of  ^  ^ata»teed  v^VlTA  *e 


'tS  cf  EO  NO  tA"'r';  sust  some 

,,  v,,ar  tnilt-j^omplete15  te 

ps  *>»  - - - 


Combats  Scours 
and  Colds 

CALVITA  calf  for- 
mula  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  Aureomycin 
in  the  recommended 
quantity. 


BE  SURE  TO  ASK 
YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


CALVITA! 


NATIONAL  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Minneapolis  6,  Mil 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 


GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 


White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 


QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOWI 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


TIE  STALLS 


Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST„  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


Made  of  Basswood  —  Light, 
Strong,  Well  Made. 

Step,  Single,  Pointed,  Extension. 

Write  at  Once  for  Folder  and 
Prices. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  COUP., 
Gasport,  New  York 


Fewer 


Fifes. 


More 


Milk! 


Keep  your  cattle  free  of  biting  insects  . .  . 
and  step  up  milk  production,  increase  beef 
poundage. 

Use  Sinclair  Stock  Spray.  It  contains 
PYRENONE'®’—  kills  stable  flies,  horse  flies, 
horn  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most 
flying  insects.  Highest  rating  ‘‘Grade  AA”  for 
Kill.  \ 

Use  it  also  as  space  spray  in  barns  and 
homes.  Works  fast  —  costs  little  .  . .  Order 
now.  Phone  or  write  your  Sinclair 
Representative. 


NIAGARA  LADDERS 


Some  time  ago  our  local  news¬ 
papers  ran  a  puzzle  contest,  in  which 
the  winners  were  awarded  a  $40  dis¬ 
count  on  any  fur  piece  purchased 
from  the  Empire  Furs,  308  Summit 
St.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  They  had  space 
at.  Bell’s  Dress  Shop,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
I  was  advised  that  I  was  one  of  the 
winners,  and  purchased  a  scarf  of 
four  very  nice  Kolinsky  skins  on  the 
lay-away-plan.  The  scarf  was  to  be 
held  for  me  until  I  completed  all 
the  payments.  The  Empire  Furs 
moved,  and  the  balance  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  to  the  dress  shop. 
When  final  payment  was  made,  I  was 
not  given  the  scarf  I  had  picked  out, 
but  a  very  inferior  article,  smaller, 
badly  soiled,  worn  and  moth-eaten. 
I  complained,  but  could  not  get  any 
adjustment.  The  dress  shop  advised 
they  had  rented  the  space  for  six 
weeks  to  Margo  Furs  of  New  York. 
This  concern  never  replied  to  re¬ 
quests  for  adjustment.  Will  you 
please  look  into  this  matter,  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  all  the  other 
ladies  who  may  win  “certificates” 
from  these  companies? 

New  York  mrs.  w.  j.  m. 

The  dress  shop  refused  to  assume 
any  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
They  referred  us  to  the  salesman, 
but  a  number  of  letters  to  him 
elicited  no  reply.  We  believe  that  this 
“$40  discount”  is  merely  an  adver¬ 
tising  feature,  and  there  is  no  money 
or  saving,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in 
the  transaction.  The  scarf  which  our 
reader  received  was  in  itself  not 
worth  the  $40,  and  she  was  not  given 
the  credit  on  the  higher  priced  scarf 
which  she  had  picked  out.  None  of 
the  parties  involved  in  this  scheme 
has  made  a  very  desirable  record 
for  itself  in  this  matter.  The  lay¬ 
away-plan  is  another  form  of  in¬ 
stallment  buying,  and  one  may  be 
sure  any  “allowance”  will  come  out 
of  the  customer  in  some  way. 


Maybe  you  have  heard  0f  thi 


stocking  chain  fraud  previously  . 
friend  showed  me  three  - 


beautiful  nylon  stockings P  JvJ, 
cost  her  only  $1.49.  Three  col  ? 
came  with  the  hose  and  when  fhl S 
were  sold  and  the  coupons  5 
money  sent  to  the  concern  mr! 
nylons  would  be  sent.  Each  Z 
customer  would  receive  three 
pons  and  when  sold  they  would  Z 
their  nylons.  Their  customers  woS 
also  get  coupons  to  sell  and  so  on 
The  company  wrote  that  cireum 
stances  beyond  their  control  hart 
forced  them  to  close  their  hosie 
business  by  the  coupon  method  but 
a  pair  of  hose  was  mailed  for  tho 
customer’s  trouble.  My  friend  is  out 
the  additional  nylons,  but  has  reim 
bursed  me,  but  she  is  still  the  loser 
I  tell  this  story  to  you  so  you  can 
stamp  out  wrong  dealings 
New  York  E.  A_  D 


This  is  one  of  the  perennial  chain 
schemes.  It  pops  up  periodically.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  long 
frowned  on  these  schemes.  Someone 
eventually  loses  in  every  case,  and 
the  safest  way  is  to  pass  up  the  in- 
triguing  offers. 


Believe  it  or  not  —  through  your 
fine  efforts,  I  received  a  check  in 
the  mail  today.  I  thought  this  was  a 
lost  issue.  Kindly  tell  all  of  your 
numerous  readers  who  are  waiting 
for  “lost”  money  not  to  give  up  hope, 
for  my  little  deal  has  been  running 
since  last  August,  and  today  my 
“lost”  money  was  retrieved.  None  of 
my  letters  were  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  and  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  I  had  not  even  a  reply. 
I  can’t  thank  you  enough.  Keep  up 
the  grand  work  and  the  fine  column 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  c.  m.  c. 

The  company  involved  stated  they 
had  been  investigating  the  claim,  but 
did  not  find  any  correspondence  from 
the  customer,  thought  it  odd  that 
they  had  nothing  on  it,  but  would 
straighten  it  out  as  soon  as  they  had 
full  information.  This  was  sent  and 
settlement  followed.  -Mails  are  slow, 
but  six  months  is  a  long  time'  to 
wait  for  an  adjustment. 


In  this  connection  we  note  tha 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Interna 
Revenue  calls  “suit  clubs,  blanke 
clubs  and  similar  ‘lottery  plan 
merchandising  undertakings  gam 
bling  enterprises  and  after  July  1 
those  connected  with  their  operatioi 
will  have  to  procure  a  gambling  taj 
stamp.”  We  mention  this  because  thi 
“club”  and  “lay-away”  plans  an 
very  popular  at  this  time.  The 
evidently  help  people  get  what  the' 
want  before  they  have  accumulate! 
the  money  to  buy  goods  outright.  Ii 
essence  they  are  installment  plans 
Additional  changes  are  undoubtedl; 
made  to  cover  bookkeeping,  postagi 
and  agents’  commissions.  If  a  tax  i; 
levied  on  such  businesses,  there  i, 
no  doubt  prices  will  be  increase! 
and  the  customer  will  pay  more.  I 
a  person  sees  his  way  clear  to  pa; 
for  the  required  period,  “club  plans’ 
may  be  a  benefit,  but  we  feel  con 
sideration  should  be  given  sue! 
committments. 


I  sent  $6.45  to  the  South  Hill 
Veterinary  Supply  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
Penna.,  for  vaccine,  which  has  nevei 
been  received,  and  we  never  heart 
from  them  again.  Can  you  do  any- 
thing  about  it?  f.  k. 

New  York 


The  trustee  for  this  company  ad' 
vised  they  were  temporarily  ii 
bankruptcy,  but  inquired  when  thi 
money  was  sent  to  them.  We  repliet 
and  advised  them  promptly.  No  re' 
mittance  was  received.  A  pencillet 
memorandum  on  a  letter,  however 
confirmed  the  bankruptcy  and  statet 
there  were  no  funds  for  distributioi 
to  the  customers. 


—  Thank  you  kindly  for  taking  care 
of  this  matter  for  me.  Except  for 
your  actions  in  the  matter  I  never 
would  have  been  paid  the  amount. 
They  sent  no  letter,  just  a  check. 
Many  thanks.  mrs.  a.  b. 

Long  Island 

This  was  a  claim  against  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Possibly  they  would  have 
gotten  around  to  adjusting  the 
matter,  but  certainly  delay  in  ad¬ 
vising  a  customer  what  is  causing 
the  delay  and  failure  to  hurry  the 
settlement  through,  raises  a  doubt 
in  one’s  mind.  A  postcard  or  a  letter 
would  often  settle  a  complaint  with¬ 
out’  the  feeling  of  being  ignored. 


SAFE- CONTAINS  NO  DDT 


Please  destroy  the  letter  I  sent 
yesterday  because  everything  has 
been  settled  satisfactorily.  What  the 
name  Rural  New-Yorker  will  do! 

New  York  mrs.  g.  s. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  credit 
we  deserve  in  this  case,  but  we  do 
find  that  responsible  concerns  are 
quick  to  make  adjustments.  Some 
concerns  are  more  or  less  indifferent 
and  are  immune  to  publicity.  Some 
delays  are  unavoidable,  but  a  prompt 
adjustment  of  a  difficulty,  or  an 
early  reply  to  inquiries,  does  lend 
confidence  in  any  concern. 


A  young  lady  had  an  appendb 
operation.  She  field  an  insuranci 
policy  and  anticipated  getting  ful 
indemnity  for  her  illness.  Her  staj 
in  the  hospital  cost  $57.30  and  hei 
doctor’s  bill  $150.  She  has  received  i 
check  for  $15,  which  seems  inade- 
quate.  If  you  can  do  anything  foi 
her  we  will  appreciate  it.  mrs.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  states  the  claim  wa: 
paid  in  full  and  in  accordance  wit! 
the  policy  provisions  and  no  furthei 
benefits  are  due.  There  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  policy  for  surgery  k 
connection  with  the  operation,  noi 
for  “ease  room  fees.”  It  simply  pro¬ 
vided  $5.00  per  day  for  room  anc 
board.  The  disappointment  in  thi: 
case  again  emphasizes  our  off- 
repeated  advice,  to  read,  understanc 
and  know  what  your  policy  covers 
Analyze  the  wording  of  each  pro¬ 
vision  before  you  append  you1 
signature.  We  dwell  unduly  on  in¬ 
surance  matters,  for  there  are  man) 
disappointments  because  the  policies 
are  not  read  and  understood. 


Recommended  good  r  e  a  ding1 
Catherine  Marshall  is  the  author  of 
“Mr.  Jones  Meet  the  Master” — -  same 
as  the  author  of  “A  Man  Called 
Peter.” 


<Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Even  with  no  livestock  to  be  fed,  an  acre  or  so  of  forage  is  used  each  year 
to  mulch  the  Brumbaugh  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  practice  helps  to  en¬ 
rich  the  soil,  to  conserve  moisture  and  saves  cultivation  labor. 


A  Stake  in 

The  press  of  my  foot  to  the  earth 
springs  a  hundred  affections, 
They  scorn  the  best  I  can  do  to  re¬ 
late  them. 

—  Walt  Whitman 

Whatever  I  shall  write  will  prob¬ 
ably  appeal  only  to  those  who  love 
the  land;  to  those  who  look  longingly 
from  city  streets  toward-  country 
lanes;  or  to  those  who  have  their  feet 
planted  firmly  on  the  soil,  work  in 
it,  and  live  by  it. 

When,  after  many  years  of  frus¬ 
tration,  I  was  able  finally  to  forsake 
city  living  to  start  a  better  life  on 
my  own  modest  tract  of  land,  a  busi¬ 
ness  friend  of  long  standing  volun¬ 
teered  that  he  would  postpone  his 
congratulations  until  10  years  had 
passed,  much  in  the  manner  of 
cynical  folk  who  withhold  wedding 
day  greetings  to  see  how  the 
marriage  works  out.  Well,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  10  years  have 
elapsed  and  the  time  or  need  for 
congratulations  has  long  since  gone. 
My  venture  in  land  ownership  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  return  to 
former  scenes. 

How  remote  that  prosaic  time 
seems  to  me  now.  Here  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  berries  of  all  kinds,  even  larger 
fruits  such  as  apples  and  pears,  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  home  table,  not  for¬ 
getting  roses  and  the  like  to  make 
sure  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  at  times 
that  I  have  not  lived  here  always. 
Only  when  I  measure  my  strength 
am  I  reminded  of  the  limitation  age 
has  forced  upon  me  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  land  I  can  handle.  But 
the  long  delay  in  getting  started  has 
served  to  stimulate  my  interest  and 
to  make  each  morning  seem  brighter 
than  yesterday.  Opportunity  to  live 
the  way  I  always  wanted  to  do  has 
blotted  out  every  privation  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  past.  I  revel  in 
the  present,  extracting  more  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  sale  of  a  basket  of 
fruit,  grown  on  this  home  place,  than 
I  ever  secured  from  some  task  per¬ 
formed  in  the  city,  so  important¬ 
appearing  at  the  time. 

Land  ownership  imposes  some 
obligations  not  mentioned  in  the 
deed.  At  best  it  must  be  considered 
temporary  possession  only.  In  spite 
of  common  opinion,  nothing  is  held 
in  perpetuity;  the  natural  law  vetoes 
that.  Robbing  the  land,  either 
through  ignorance  or  in  quest  of 
quick  and  easy  profits,  is  a  form  of 
thievery  for  which  punishment  is  not 
long  delayed.  For  my  part  I  shall 
strive  to  make  my  land  more  fertile 
and^productive  and  more  attractive 
to  the  eye  than  when  I  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it. 

A  neighbor  who  has  helped  me 
locate  some  old-fashioned  varieties 
of  apples,  not  readily  obtainable  at 
present,  once  remarked  that  I  should 
have  gotten  a  larger  place.  My  reply 
to  him  was  that  here  I  am  master, 
but  with  a  larger  place  it  might  be 
Just  the  other  way  around.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  two 
most  common  mistakes  made  by  in¬ 
experienced  persons  in  trying  a  new 
life*  in  the  country  are  these:  going 
into  it  on  too  large  a  scale,  or  locat- 
mg  in  an  isolated  district;  too  many 
details,  too  much  work,  trouble  with 
hired  help,  no  friendly  neighbors. 
Naturally  such  conditions  create  dis¬ 
content  with  country  living. 


the  Land 

On  the  other  hand,  nowhere  is  it 
so  easy  to  shed  false  fronts  and 
similar  impedimenta  as  it  is  on  a 
country  place  or  farm.  After  all,  suc¬ 
cess  and  social  standing  are  only 
relative  matters.  I  consider  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  songbirds  as  my 
most  important  social  attainment.  I 
should  hate  to  admit,  as  one  promi¬ 
nent  farmer  did  recently,  that  the 
only  birds  he  knew  were  the  ones 
which  stole  his  fruit  or  grain. 

There  are  many  compensating  by¬ 
products  of  what  is  often  termed  the 
lonely  life  of  the  country  dweller. 
Whatever  line  of  farming  is  followed, 
it  involves  some  productive  activity 
which  satisfies  the  human  need  for 
creative  work.  Whether  it  be  raising 
livestock,  fruit  or  grain,  living  close 
to  the  soil  should  help  to  keep  one’s 
mind  clear  and  the  heart  free  from 
envy.  The  results  of  a  man’s  labor  in 
the  end  may  be  of  more  lasting  value 
than  many  other  projects  which  are 
mistakenly  deemed  to  be  quite 
permanent. 

A  -farmer  can  be  an  exceptionally 
happy  man  if  he  is  as  honest  with 
himself  as  he  is  with  the  land  he 
cultivates.  I  have  known  a  number 
of  so-called  dirt  farmers  who  were 
able  to  live  strictly  by  the  Golden 
Rule,  a  rather  difficult  feat  anytime, 
anywhere.  Granting  such  honesty, 
there  be  no  bitterness,  no  fear  of 
standing  alone,  no  feeling  of  defeat, 
no  cowardice  in  meeting  the  un¬ 
known. 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Rate  of  advertliing  in  this  department  30c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  eaeh  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  fire  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Couple.  farmer-gardener;  eook- 
houseworker,  adult  family.  Small  farm,  horses. 
Permanent  position,  exceptional  accommodations. 
Northern  Westchester  County.  BOX  8220,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  pet 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  '  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  TJ.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
Ago  18-60.  $147  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living 
bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  woman  who  enjoys  country  living  as 
.nurse  for  three  young  children  in  southern  Vermont. 
All  conveniecnes.  Ability  to  drive  car  helpful.  Top 
current  wages.  References  required.  BOX  8172,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  White  for  business  couple  and  two 
girls  14  and  7  years.  Private  room  and  bath. 
Privileges,  modern  conveniences.  Suburbs  of  New 
York.  State  age.  Michael  Mione,  75-51  187th  St., 
Flushing  66,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  womas  wanted  in  a  happy  home  in 
Connecticut  with  three  small  children.  To  do 
housework  and  help  with  cooking  and  children.  Elec¬ 
tric  stove,  dishwasher,  washing  machine  and  dryer. 
Wrte  details  first  letter.  BOX  8176,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  single  man  for  general  work  on 
poultry  farm.  Excellent  board.  Give  age,’  habits, 
farm  experience,  references,  wages.  BOX  8156,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

FARM  manager,  working,  married;  farm  estate  60 
miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Excellent  starting  salary. 
Furnished  farmhouse.  Write  BOX  8204,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  No  dependants.  Handyman,  gardener, 

driver’s  license.  Wife  help  housework.  Family  twro 
Christian  Americans.  Mostly  away,  winters.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Two  acres,  near  towns.  No  animals. 
Nice  private  quarters.  If  desiring  reply,  write  full 
particulars.  P.  O.  Box  446,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  man  with  pension,  handy,  light  duties  in 
exchange  for  home;  can  work  elsewhere.  BOX  8200, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Husband  and  wife  without  dependents, 
middleagcd,  to  work  as  -cottage  parents  in  boys’ 
industrial  school.  Knwoldege  of  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing  desirable.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and 
character  required.  No  liquor.  Write  Clarence  E. 
Horton.  Supt.,  Kls-Lyn,  Penna. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity,  caretaker  couple.  Private 
estate.  Gardening  knowledge  required.  Woman  to 
help  in  house.  Own  private  bungalow.  Two  children 
permissible.  Write  or  telephone  Ramsey  9-0456. 

D.  Suraci,  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. _ 

RELI.-BeE  man  with  car  to  call  on  farmers  in 
Pennsylania  and  solicit  subscritions  to  a  farm 
paper.  No  experience  necessary.  The  right  man  will 
be  given  proper  training.  He  will  also  be  allotted 
an  exclusive  territory  and  allowed  a  liberal  com¬ 
mission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  man  to  earn  an  attractive 
income  and  be  his  own  boss.  Must  be  able  to  furnish 
satisfactory  references.  Address  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural"  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  Netv 
York  1,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Single  middleaged  man  to  work  in  barn 
on  dairy  farm.  Good  home,  with  wages,  room  and 

board.  Abe  Mierop.  Blairstown,  N.  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reliable  poultryman  for  10,000  bird 
broiler  farm.  Salary  and  very  good  bonus.  See 
Jim  Dickson,  Rio,  N.  Y.  Port  Jervis  3-5229, _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  Caring  for  cows.  Steady 
employment,  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation. 
Boarding  house  for  single  and  furnished  apartments 
for  married  men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick 
Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Frank- 
lin  419,  after  5:30  call  1018. _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE  for  small  estate,  28  -  miles  from  New  York 
City,  three  adults  in  family.  Excellent  home,  good 
pay  for  right  couple.  Give  full  details.  N.  Kramer, 
Phillips  Hill  Road,  New  City,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  single  man;  gardener,  handy¬ 
man,  with'  driver’s  license,  care  for  home  place; 
no  farm,  Westchester.  BOX  8212,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing  in  modern  country  home.  Recent  references  in 
letter  to  Mrs.  Henry  Haines,  North  Road,  Stonington. 
Conn. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  Refined  person.  Husband  ill 
health;  country  life;  references.  Interview  at  resi- 
dence.  Write  BOX  61,  Gladstone.  New  Jersey. 
OPPORTUNITY  for  pair  of  active  ambitious  farm¬ 
ers  ;  two-man  farm  for  rent  in  Berkshire  County, 
stanchions,  drinking  bowls  55  head,  sheds  for  more 
young  stock,  milking  machines,  electric  cooler,  two 
silos,  gravity  water  supply,  two  small  houses,  no 
stock,  100  acres  tillable,  100  more  available,  silage 
corn  planted,  complete  modern  machinery,  $150  to 
$225  per  month  depending  on  needs.  Wr.te  BOX  8213, 
Rural  New-Y'orker  giving  complete  information  and 
experience. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single,  middleaged  woman  to  do  house¬ 
keeping  for  business  man;  no  family.  Uno 
Abrahamson.  Catherine  St.,  East  Northport,  L.  I., 
N,  Y,  Phone:  No.  3-3091. _ 

WOMAN  wanted  to  help  permanently  in  lovely 
Connecticut  home,  nice  young  couple,  two  little 
boys.  Want  a  cheerful  dependable  woman  who  likes 
children.  Must  know  how  to  cook,  clean  and  iron. 
Mrs.  Rawle  Deland,  75  Pembrooke  Road,  Darien, 
Conn. _ 

AUTOMOBILE  mechanics  and  body  and  fender  men. 

We  have  openings  for  three  mechanics  and  two 
body  and  fender  men.  Excellent  pay  and  working 
conditions.  Modern  well-equipped  service  department. 
Write  giving  experience  and  qualifications.  Sullivan 
Motor  Co.  Inc.,  19  Jay  St.;  New  London.  Conn. 
HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  general  farmer  for  farm 
12  miles  from  Buffalo.  Modern  barn  and  latest 
equipment.  Two  bedroom  house  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  with  all  conveniences.  References  important. 
Apply  Arthur  Ball,  Main  Road,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Clarence  3771. _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  dairy  farmer.  Guernsey  cattle. 

Apply  Allerton  Farms.  Port  Crane,  New  York. 
COUPLE:  Cook  and  gaidener.  Ages  40-50.  No  house¬ 
work.  Country  home  in  Washington  area.  To  a 
couple  of  integrity,  good  character  and  habits,  and 
trustworthy,  we  offer  kind,  considerate  treatment  and 
liberal  salary.  Permanent  home  in  country  estate  for 
unusual  couple.  Reply  stating  dates  of  birth,  experi¬ 
ence,  reference  as  to  character  and  ability.  BOX  8208, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  with  school  child  or  girl  accepted  for  farm 
boarding.  Clean  and  serve  meals.  Salary,  tips. 
BOX  41,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Chauffeur  and  butler,  middleaged.  rea¬ 
sonable  wage.  Very  good  permanent  home  for  right 
party.  Two  in  family.  BOX  8219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MIDDLEAGED  or  elderly  married  man  for  light 
work  on  dairy-poultry  farm.  Dependable  and  con¬ 
scientious.  Wages  according  to  ability  and  amount  of 
work  desired.  Year  around  job.  .  James  Lane,  Delhi 
Stage,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency.  141  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
COUNTRY  man,  married,  girls  5  and  10.  desires 
light  work  in  country ;  furnished  quarters,  small 
salary.  Wife  part  time  if  desired.  Within  100  miles 
N.  Y,  BOX  8215,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  lady  would  like  light  work  for  one  party. 
BOX  8216,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MOTHER,  with  sons.  7-9  would  like  housekeeping 
position,  farm  preferred.  Prefer  good  home  to  high 
wages.  References.  BOX  8211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COLLEGE  student,  with  poultry  experience,  offers  his 
services  until  mid-September.  General  farm,  using 
organic  methods,  preferred.  BOX  8217,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  executive  ability,  long  experience 
private  homes,  full  season  resort  hotels,  desires 
immediate  position  (1-2)  adults  or  hotel.  BOX 

8203,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  36  years  old,  presently  employed,. 

lifetime  experience,  practical  and  educational 
background.  Interested  in  establishing  partnership 
with,  a  party  who  has  or  plans  to  purchase  a  farm 
or  is  offering  a  genuine  profit  sharing  arrangement  in 
a  going  farm  business.  BOX  8202,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 21 _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farm  superintendent  available 
August  1st.  First  class  references.  W.  W. 

MacArthur,  Danboro,  Bucks  County,  Penna. _ 

RETIRED  professional  man,  middle  fifties,  wants 
light  farm  work,  some  experience;  clerical,  good 
typist;  hotel;  will  keep  house  for  bachelor  or  small 
group :  good  cook.  BOX  8205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOWER  with  two  children  wants  work  on  farm 
for  Summer.  Will  consider  all  year.  BOX  8207, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

NORTHEASTERN  PENNA.:  60  acres,  house,  barn; 
on  improved  road;  $2,000  (or  rent,  $30  month). 

BOX  8201,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GENTLEMAN  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
having  for  sale,  store  building,  land,  or  house 
suitable  for  store  business.  \^rite,  give  price  and 
cash  required.  BOX  202,  Station  A,  Hartford.  Conn. 
TREE  surgery  and  landscaping  business.  Write  Tree 

Serice.  Box  705,  South  Norwalk  17,  Qonn, _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  Western'  Pennsylvania.  56  acres. 

thousand  layer  capacity.  Includes  all  equipment. 
Five  room  cottage  furnished;  $5,500.  Edward  Reese, 
R.  D.  4,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
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DAIRY  Farms.  Good  buildings  and  equipped.  List 
free.  Special  buy.  169  acres.  House  with  improve¬ 
ments.  10  buildings.  Eight  Hereford  beef  cattle. 
Jersey  cow.  Two  yearlings;  $11,000.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  New  York  farms,  homes.  Free  list.  John 
Chermack,  Broker,  Sehenevus.  New  York. 


365  RIVER  flat  farm  in  Delaware  County.  Main 
house  ie  new  and  three  tenament  houses.  Three 
barns  with  additional  milk  house  and  tool  shed. 
100  purebred  Holsteins.  Will  sell  fully  equipped  with 
machinery  and  cattle  or  bare.  BOX  8192,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EGG  Depot:  Near  Montgomery  and  Walden,  N.  Y, 
60  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City,  six  miles  from 
Thruway  at  junction  two  main  highway,  17  K  and 
208,  three  story  frame  building  in  fine  condition, 
ideal  for  carpentry  or  plumbing  shop,  light  manu¬ 
facturing,  egg  dealer,  etc.  Completely  modern  five 
room  apartment  over  showroom  with  large  plate  glass 
windows,  full  seven  foot  basement  includes  two  car 
garage,  plumbing,  heating,  roof  and  water  system, 
all  new.  Low  price,  liberal  terms.  Norman  Hecht, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-2363. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house,  two  baths,  automatic  oil 
heat,  hardwood  floors  downstairs,  2-car  garage  on 
landscaped  lot  80  x  220  feet  in  Village  of  Ashland 
New  York  on  Route  23.  Bus  service  to  New  York. 
G.  F.  Wagner,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  200  acre  farm  located  four  miles  from 
Sidney,  New  York  in  Delaware  County.  Eight  room 
house  with  bath,  spring  water,  and  electricity. 
Beautiful  fish  pool,  log  cabin  with  fireplace,  and 
greenhouse.  Two  barns,  chicken  coop,  and  cider  mill. 
This  farm  is  well  situated  for  raising  beef  cattle 
or  young  stock.  BOX  8181,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Greenhouse.  Wholesale  and  retail  busi¬ 
ness;  6,000  sq.  ft.  glass;  iya  acres  irr.gated  land; 
equipment;  3-car  garage;  7-room  house;  $40,000. 
Cash  required  $15,000.  Josepn  F.  Cervenka,  29  Green¬ 
wood  Ave.,  East  Islip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. _ 

147  ACRES,  drive  through  barn,  diinking  cups,  two 
silos,  other  buildings,  large  house,  baths,  im- 
proements,  terms.  Owner,  de  Buzna,  Phone:  Greene 

50-F-ll.  ■ _ 

FARM  for  sale:  183  acres,  more  if  wanted.  Timber, 

cultivating  and  grazing,  horse  and  cow  barn  and 
other  out  buildings:  8-room  dwelling,  electricity, 
wonder  view,  15  miles  north  of  Charlottesille,  Route 
20.  Pictures  of  dwelling.  Call  Gordonsille  62-J.-12. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Garnett,  Barboursville,  Orange  County, 
Virginia. _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Farm  100  acres  or  more,  with 
good  buildings,  with  stock  or  bare.  BOX  8214, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRY  farm  11  acres,  laying  capacity  4,000; 

three  laying  houses;  brooder  house  for  4,000  chicks; 
20  shelters  on  beautiful  spacious  range;  three  con¬ 

veniently  located  feed  houses;  range  and  houses  with 
automatic  equipment;  automatic  feeder,  egg  grader, 
candler;  six  other  small  buildings;  equipped  tool 
house;  7-room  bungalow,  modern  kitchen,  oil  heat; 

double  garage;  located  on  main  highway,  40  minutes 
from  Atlantic  City  or  Philadelphia.  Very  reason¬ 
able.  Must  sell  because  of  illness.  A.  Blum,  Route  39, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey. _ 

A  CHANCE  to  get  into  the  lucrative  goose  market 
quickly!  One  of  the  nation's  foremost  goose 

hatcheries,  nationally  known  and  advertised.  En¬ 
tire  business  can  be  easily  moved  to  your  location. 
Proven  and  mature  breeding  stock.  Newest  auto¬ 
matic  hatching  equipment.  Nets  $10,000  in  4-month 
season.  Price  $15,000.  BOX  224,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 
40  ACRE  modern  poultry  ranch.  Broilers,  layers, 
radiant  heat,  barn,  30  acres  pasture,  truck,  trac¬ 
tor.  equipment,  6-room  improved  house;  50  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  $50,000.  terms.  For  this  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  see  Leon  E.  Giuffreda  Agency,  Route  25, 
Centereach,  L.  I.,  N.  _ 

WANTED:  Small  gas  station  with  acreage,  or  farm 
on  well  traveled  highway.  Dan  Perino,  1  Stone  St., 
Stapleton  4,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

CHANCE  of  a  lifetime:  40  acre  turkey  farm,  all 
new  buildings,  including  store  for  retail  and 
wholesale  business.  Located  on  busy  highway  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  Walk  in  freezer  and  chill  room, 
killing  room,  all  modern  equipment.  Could  be  used 
for  chickens  or  any  poultry.  Illness  forces  sale. 
$20,000.  Shown  by  owner  on  appointment  only.  BOX 
8210,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  House,  land,  good  road.  Eastern 
or  central  New  York.  BOX  8209,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NEAR  Oneonta:  367  acre,  drive  through  barn  for  40 
head,  9-room  house,  heat;  $9,000;  $2.50  down.  S. 
Trifiletti,  Castleton,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  farm,  some  wood.  20  acres,  brick 
building  for  shop;  cash,  farmers’  prices.  BOX  8218, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey :  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 

Katonah.  N.  Y. 

ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths'  sake  eat 
organ  caily  grown  vegetables.  No  poison  sprays  or 
artifical  fertilizers  used.  Gerieke’s  Organic  Farm, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  casan 
kept  confidential 


BOARD  on  farm  for  Summer  by  elderly  widower. 
Near  good  fishing.  BOX  26,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 


MOUNTAIN  Farm,  central  Pennsylvania.  Trailer 

parking.  Frymire  Farm,  Trout  River.  Penna. 


VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 
beds,  home  cooking.  $4.00  per  day,  $30  week. 
Write  Guy  Judkins.  Turner  Center,  Maine. 


WANTED:  Two  adult  boarders;  priate  country  home. 
$25  weekly.  BOX  8206,  Rural  New-Yorker 


RETIRED  elderly  couple  seeks  congenial  pair  to 
share  exp -ns  as  and  home;  Green  Mountains;  perma¬ 
nent.  Wyiand,  Rowe,  Massachusetts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale;  Saw  mill,  00  Frick  mill  with  two 
Simmouds  50-in.  saws.  Two  man  McCulloch  power 
saw;  32-in.  "Frick  edger.  D8800  Caterpillar  power- 
unit.  Bulldozer  TD-9  International  cable  blade  with 
4yd.  carryall.  C.  D.  Bower,  R.  D.  1,  Berwick,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Several  hundred  wooden  boxes,  %.-in.  pine, 
approximately  12  inches  by  3  feet  to  4  feet  long, 
sizes  varying.  Can  be  seen  at  Meadowcroft  Farm 
(T.  E.  Conklin  Estate),  Montauk  Highway.  West- 
hampton.  Long  Island.  Sale  can  be  arranged  there  or 
by  calling  Mr.  Happ,  WAlker  5-7500. 


PACKAGE  BEES:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Ve-v 
gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.0o- 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


HAY  Wanted;  Second  cut  alfalfa  or  mixed  wt!i 
clover.  Quick  delivery.  Write  or  wire.  The  Ark 
North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


BEES  are  a  must  in  producing  bumper  crops  of 
clover  seed;  $10  per  hive.  C.  Rouse,  323  Niagara 
St.,  Tonawanda,  New  York. 
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buy  quality  products 

that  pay  for  themselves  in  use! 

(SEE  YOUR  IH  DEALER  ABOUT  A  PURCHASE  PLAN  THAT  FITS  YOUR  INCOME) 


Chances  are  that  you,  like  most  other  people  today,  are  seeking 
ways  to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

F armers  everywhere  are  bothered  by  mounting  expenses.  All 
seek  a  way  by  which  to  do  their  work  more  economically.  All 
want  to  get  the  most  for  their  money.  All  want  to  spend  it  where 
it  will  be  most  productive. 

In  such  a  situation,  products  that  pay  for  themselves  in  use 
are  the  best  buys. 

These  days  many  things  are  offered  on  so-called  “easy” 
terms.  But  many  of  them  won’t  earn  any  money  for  you.  Many 
will  only  increase  your  expenses. 

So  ask  yourself  this  question:  “Am  I  putting  my  money  to 
productive  use  if  I  buy  this?” 

Yes  .  .  .  you  are  when  you  buy  any  of  the  quality  products 
built  by  International  Harvester.  These  products  do  pay  for 
themselves  in  use. 

Your  International  Harvester  dealer  has  available  for  your 
use  a  different  kind  of  time  payment  plan  which  enables  you  to 
purchase  the  IH  farm  equipment,  motor  trucks  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  units  you  may  need. 


It  is  a  plan  fitted  to  your  income.  You  pay  for  your  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  equipment  according  to  your  income  as  it  is 
received  throughout  the  year.  If  your  income  is  irregular,  you 
pay  more  in  seasons  of  high  income  and  less  in  the  periods  of 
low  income.  And  IH  equipment  helps  you  pay  while  you’re 
using  it.  * 

Talk  to  your  International  Harvester  dealer  about  your  oper¬ 
ating  problems.  He  may  be  able  to  suggest  ways  for  you  to 
reduce  your  costs.  Millions  of  users  have  found  that  our  quality 

products  do  pay  for  themselves  in  use. 

# 

Give  your  International  Harvester  dealer  a  crack  at  that 
tough,  high-cost  operating  problem  of  yours! 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  C1IZV' 


"America  lives  better  with  International  Harvester  on  the  job' 


Farm  Equipment  for  easier,  more  profitable  farming  «  Trucks  for  better  transport 
Industrial  power  for  road-building  and  earthmoving  e 
Refrigeration  for  better  preservation  foo d 
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Take  Care  of  the  Egg 

Of  course,  the  flock  must  be  properly  cared  for 
and  fed,  but  what  about  the  final  dividend 
in  the  poultry  business — the  egg?  Top  quality 
must  be  preserved  from  the  nest  to  the  table . 

- By  JULIA  BELL  MERRIMAN - 


HE  farmer  who  understands  the 
composition  of  the  egg,  how 
it  deteriorates,  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  hasten  that 
deterioration,  appreciates  the 
care  which  is  necessary  to  put 
good  quality  eggs  on  the  consumer’s  table. 
After  collecting  his  eggs  several  times  a  day 
to  prevent  them  from  losing  freshness  in  the 
henhouse,  the  egg  farmer  must  have  a  cool 
place  in  which  to  store  them  until  he  is  ready 
to  sell  them.  Eggs,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  deteriorate  as  much 
in  three  days  at  100  degrees  F.  as  they  do  in 
100  days  at  33  degrees  F.  On  a  small  egg  farm 
an  egg  cellar  is  the  usual  and  best  storage 
place. 

Storing  Eggs 


When  eggs  are  stored  for  several  weeks  or 
even  months,  they  are  held  at  a  temperature 
of  33  to  36  degrees  F.  However,  the  egg 
farmer  who  sells  his  eggs  within  a  week  after 
they  are  laid  finds  that  a  temperature  between 
50  and  60  degrees  F.  is  quite  safe  for  his  egg 
storage.  Consumers  should  be  advised  to  keep 
their  eggs  in  the  refrigerator  in  covered  con¬ 
tainers. 

Eggs  require  a  humidity  of  about  75  per 
cent  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  inside 
of  the  egg  through  their  porous  shell.  Since 
an  egg  normally  contains  73  per  cent  water, 
loss  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  this  water 
causes  the  egg  to  shrink  and  lose  weight,  and 
the  air  cell  to  enlarge.  Ordinarily,  a  cellar 
with  a  dirt  floor  maintains  the  necessary 
humidity.  However,  if  it  becomes  too  dry,  the 
egg  farmer  should  sprinkle  the  walls  and 
floor  with  water.  He  must  take  care,  however, 
not  to  use  too  much  water  because,  if  the  air 
stays  saturated  with  moisture,  the  eggs  may 
acquire  a  moldy  or  musty  flavor.  We  were 
once  or  twice  guilty  of  this,  according  to  one 
of  our  egg  customers  with  a  keen  sense  of. 
taste. 

Eggs  should  not  be  left  too  long  in  the 
gathering  pails  or  baskets  as  the  weight  of 
the  eggs  in  the  upper  layers  puts  too  much 
strain  on  the  delicate  air  cell  in  the  eggs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Also,  when  eggs  lie 
on  their  sides  for  too  long  a  time,  there  is 
tension  on  the  chalaza  cords;  they  then 
stretch  and  let  the  yolk  settle  at  one  end  of 
the  shell  instead  of  holding  it  at  its  proper 
place  in  the  center. 

Clean  Egg  Insurance 

The  egg  farmer  should  clean  his  eggs  soon 
after  gathering  them.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
a  dirty  egg  in  the  housewife’s  egg  carton.  If 


Jumbo  eggs  bring  an  average  premium  of  10  cents 
a  dozen  over  large  eggs.  Producing  eggs  of  this 
grade  is  no  mere  accident;  it  is  accomplished  only 
by  trap-nesting  and  careful  selective  breeding. 


she  finds  one,  she  is  really  more  justified  in 
her  complaint  than  if  she  finds  a  blood  spot. 
There  are  many  safe  ways  to  clean  eggs  and 
many  devices  advertised  for  the  purpose;  but 
no  matter  what  method  is  used,  a  dirty  egg 
which  has  been  cleaned  is  never  the  equal 
of  a  naturally  clean  egg. 

It  really  takes  more  time  and  hard  work 
to  clean  eggs  than  to  keep  them  from  getting 
dirty  in  the  first  place.  The  first  step  to  assure 
clean  eggs  is  to  have  clean  nests.  The  egg 
farmer  must  keep  plenty  of  fresh  litter  in 
the  nests  and  keep  the  hens  from  roosting  in 
them;  hens  have  no  compunction  about  foul¬ 
ing  the  nests  when  they  sleep  in  them. 

When  the  hen  has  dirty  feet  or  feathers 
from  dirty  roosts  or  wet  floor  litter,  she  is 
likely  to  rub  off  some  of  this  dirt  on  her  eggs, 
thus  making  a  stain  which  is  hard  to  remove. 
An  egg  broken  in  the  nest  smears  the  other 
eggs.  Frequent  gathering  of  eggs  is  the  best 
preventive  for  broken  eggs.  The  safest  rule 
for  the  laying  house  is  plenty  of  nests;  but 
there  is  no  rule  which  keeps  several  hens 
from  crowding  on  top  of  each  other  in  the 
same  nest,  leaving  the  adjoining  nests  vacant. 
I  frequently  find  so  many  Leghorns  crowded 
into  one  nest  that  I  am  afraid  they  will 
smother  each  other.  Because  of  this  tendency, 
egg  farmers  are  turning  to  the  use  of  commu¬ 
nity  nests. 

The  Candling  Operation 

The  task  which  I  find  requires  the  most 
care  is  candling  the  eggs.  The  most  accurate 
candling  is  done  in  a  darkened  room  by  hand, 
because  this  method  gives  the  operator  a 
chance  to  rotate  the  egg  so  that  the  light 
penetrates  it  from  both  sides.  Most  large  egg 
farmers,  pressed  for  time,  have  a  candler  at¬ 
tached  to  their  automatic  weighing  machine 
and  take  a  quick  peep  within  the  egg  before 
it  starts  on  the  assembly  line.  With  this  type 
of  candling,  for  white  shell  eggs,  an  alert 
operator  seldom  misses  more  than  two  or  three 
blood  spot  eggs  to  a  case  of  360.  With  brown 
eggs  the  percentage  missed  is  higher.  Some 
egg  farmers  will  not  sell,  as  “candled,”  brown 
eggs  which  have  been  machine  candled. 

Blood  spots  sometimes  slip  by  even  the 
hand  candler  when  they  are  tiny  and  thread¬ 
like  and  located  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk. 
The  firm  white  in  a  very  fresh  egg  often  ob¬ 
structs  the  view  of  these  blood  spots;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  best  to  delay  candling  until  the  egg 
is  24.  hours  old.  The  dark  shell  of  a  brown 
egg  makes  it  hard  to  see  within.  There  are, 
however,  some  light  brown  egg  shells  which 
are  as  transparent  as  white  shells.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  few  brown  shells 
through  which  no  view  can  be  obtained,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  person  candling 
scrutinizes  them.  These  eggs  I  always  put 
aside  for  home  use  and  break  them  in  a 
saucer  before  using  them. 

I  often  long  for  a  candling  machine  which 
will  give  an  automatic  reaction  to  blood  spots 
regardless  of  the  opacity  of  the  shell.  A  well 
known  scientist,  with  whom  I  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  this,  assured  me  that  such  a  machine 
is  possible,  but  would  be  very  expensive  to 
create,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  So  far  no 
one  has  invented  it  or  put  it  on  sale. 

Cornell  scientists  have  made  a  fairly 
successful  electronic  device  which  shows  the 
interior  quality  of  the  egg  by  the  degree  of 
conductivity.  It  is  used  principally  by  breed¬ 
ers  to  detect  and  discard  poor  quality  eggs. 


Photo:  Geo.  F.  Johnson,  State  College,  Pa. 


Frequent  and  careful  gathering  of  eggs  in  con¬ 
tainers  that  permit  free  circulation  of  air  is  the 
first  important  step  in  the  maintaining  of  best 
interior  egg  quality. 

In  its  present  shape  it  is  no  good  for  candling 
market  eggs  since  it  cannot  detect  blood  spots, 
loose  aircells  and  fine  cracks  in  the  shell. 

Some  egg  shells  contain  thin  portions  or 
tiny  cracks  which  are  not  easily  detected  until 
the  light  from  the  candler  shows  them  up. 
These  eggs  go  into  my  discard  basket;  for 
they  are  likely  to  break  completely  under 
pressure  of  handling.  If  they  do  survive 
marketing,  they  cannot  be  safely  boiled  by 
the  consumer. 

Use  for  Discarded  Eggs 

Not  all  the  eggs  in  the  discard  basket  are 
a  complete  loss.  A  use  can  be  found  even  for 
the  blood  spot  eggs.  I  supplement  the  diet  of 
my  cats  and  dog  with  blood  spot  eggs,  and 
sometimes  sell  the  surplus  to  a  kennel  for 
young  puppies.  I  often  scramble  the  blood  spot 
eggs  for  the  dog  and  cats,  using  the  whole  egg. 

There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  cracked 
eggs  if  they  are  not  cracked  to  the  leaking 
point.  I  sell  them  at  40  per  cent  discount  and 
cannot  fill  my  customers’  requests  for  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  509) 


Even  when  there  is  visible  difference  in  size,  the 
customer  likes  to  be  so  notified  on  the  container. 
Stanley  M.  Kenney,  Conewango  Valley,  N. 
finds  this  practice  pays  in  his  retail  trade. 
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Summer  Slump  in 

-  By  R.  W. 


Milk  Production 

DUCK - 


URING  the  late  Summer,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  dry  season,  many 
dairy,  cows  suffer  what  is 

commonly  called  a  summer 

slump  in  their  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  All  too  often  we  are 
inclined  to  blame  such  slumps  on  the 

weather,  the  cows,  or  some  other  supposed 
factor  rather  than  on  the  usual  real  cause  — 
a  lack  of  sufficient  feed.  The  reason  that  most 
dairy  herds  average  producing  more  milk 

during  the  Winter,  as  compared  with  summer 
and  fall  production,  is  that  the  cows  are  better 
fed  and  more  comfortable  when  they  are 
permanently  in  the  barn. 


Most  Net  Returns  From  Good  Producers 

It  is  very  significant  to  note  that,  even 
though  high  producing  dairy  cows  require 
more  feed,  they  will  return  a  greater  net 
value  over  feed  cost,  than  those  with  a  lower 
production,  but  only  if  they  are  properly  and 
adequately  fed  at  all  times.  Thousands  of 
carefully  kept  records  on  cows  in  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Associations  (D.H.I.A.)  show 
that  the  income  over  feed  cost,  for  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  400  or  more  pounds  of  butterfat,  was 
more  than  double  that  of  cows  which  pro¬ 
duced  between  200  and  300  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  in  one  lactation. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  a 
comprehensive  study  of  factors  that  affect 
milk  costs  and  returns,  conducted  by  I.  R. 
Bierly  of  Cornell  University,  shows  that  the 
feed,  cost  constituted  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  making  milk.  The  other  costs, 
such  as  labor  and  overhead,  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  for  either  a  high  or  low  pro¬ 
ducer.  Therefore  the  high  yielding  female 
wins  out  if  she  is  fed  properly.  This  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  findings  at  several  other 
State  stations,  and  forms  a  fairly  reliable 
rule-of-thumb  for  computing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Naturally  the,  butterfat  content 
will  be  an  additional  influencing  factor.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  basis  of  3.5  per  cent  butterfat, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  cost  of 
producing  100  pounds  of  milk  is  twice  the 
feed  cost  plus  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

Watch  the  Feed  Costs 

Consequently  it  is  most  important  to  watch 
the  feed  costs  and  keep  them  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  adequate  and  proper  nutrition. 
It  is  very  easy  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  when  it  comes  to  feed,  because  price 
per  ton  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  when 
buying  either  hay  or  concentrates.  It  pays  to 
buy  good  quality  feeds  and  to  deal  only  with 
a  reliable  feed  house  or  dealer  of  known  in¬ 
tegrity,  one  with  a  good  business  record  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

A  summer  slump  means  that  the  cows  are 
not  getting  enough  nutrients  to  hold  up  in 


their  milk  flow.  However,  it  is  well  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  producing  herd  and  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  involved.  The  stimulus  of  spring 
pasture  has  gone  and  it  may  be  that  there  are 
several  cows  in  the  herd  which  are  now  on 
the  declining  side  of  their  lactation  period.  In 
any  case,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  late 
summer  grazing  provided  is  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  good  produc¬ 
ing  cows.  Remember,  at  all  times,  that  it  takes 
really  good,  as  well  as  abundant,  pasturage 
to  provide  a  cow  with  .enough  feed  to  meet 
her  body  needs  and  produce  20  pounds  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk  daily.  Milk  of  higher  butterfat 
content  needs  additional  nutrients  to  support 
its  continued  production.  For  instance,  it  takes 
almost  three  pounds  daily  of  grain  or  its 
equivalent  in  good  roughage,  plus  good 
pasture,  to  make  20  pounds  of  4.5  per  cent 
milk. 

Supplementing  Summer  Pasture 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  speak  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  need  for  proper  seeding, 
fertilizing,  pasture  rotation  and  using  supple¬ 
mental  pasture  seedings,  such  as  Sudan  grass. 
But  the  trouble  is  that,  unless  these  things 
have  been  anticipated  and  done  earlier  as  they 
should  have  been,  it  is  now  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  them.  The  only  expedient 
therefore  is  to  use  some  kind  of  supplemental 
feeding  when  pastures  get  short  in  the  late 
Summer. 

Some  grain  feeding  may  be  necessary  and 
desirable,  especially  with  high  producing  cows 
but,  for  the  most  part,  any  extra  feeding 
should  be  principally  roughage.  Either  hay  or 
silage,  or  combinations  of  both,  are  the  most 
economical  supplemental  feeds  to  use  with 
dairy  cows  on  late  summer  and  fall  pastures. 
If  silage  is  used,  either  grass  or  corn,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  fed  shortly  after  it  was 
ensiled;  such  a  procedure  keeps  the  top  layer 
fed  down  and  thus  avoids  any  spoilage.  The 
total  digestible  nutrients  furnished  by  either 
good  hay  or  silage  are,  if  home  raised,  lower 
in  cost  than  that  of  grain  and  soiling  crops. 
Conditions  do,  of  course,  alter  cases  and,  in 
some  seasons  and  on  some  farms,  it  may  be 
more  economical  to  cut  any  excess  herbage 
and  feed  it  fresh  as  a  green  soiling  crop. 

Soiling  crops  are  good  feed  and  cows  like 
them,  but  their  cost  of  feeding  is  usually  more 
than  when  hay  and  silage  is  fed.  Some  tests 
at  the  Nebraska  Station  show  that  on  the 
average  it  required  about  50  per  cent  more 
hours  of  labor  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
produced  from  feeding  soiling  crops  than 
when  silage  was  fed.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  it  is  necessary  that  the  cows  be  kept 
housed,  either  all  of  the  time  or  early  in  the 
season,  it  may  be  well  worthwhile  to  use 
soiling  crops  as  all  or  most  of  their  roughage 
feed.  If  hay  is  fed  to  help  out  the  pasture,  use 


the  best  hay  available,  not  the  poorest  as  is 
often  done.  It  pays  to  do  this  because  only 
good  hay  will  provide  enough  needed  nu¬ 
trients.  Another  expedient  to  help  out  during 
the  late  Summer  grazing  period  is  to  turn  the 
cows  on  the  aftermath  growth  of  an  early  cut 
hay  field.  This  may  mean  less  hay  but  it  is 
cheap  feed,  and,  what  is  more  important,  it  is 
usually  good  feed. 

Irrigated  Pastures 

On  first  consideration  it  may  not  seem 
practical  or  economical  to  irrigate  pastures, 
even  in  a  dry  season  or  during  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall.  However,  on  some  farms 
where  this  practice  is  being  properly  used  and 
where  plenty  of  water  is  available,  it  is  work¬ 
ing  out  to  good  advantage. 

Some  recent  tests  concerning  irrigated 
pastures  for  dairy  cows  conducted  by  John  A. 
Ewing  at  the  Tennessee  Station  in  Knoxville, 
were  favorable  to  the  practice.  In  these  tests 
a  fourryear  average  shows  that  permanent 
pastures  may  be  profitably  irrigated  where  an 
adequate  water  supply  exists. 

In  some  parts  of  Tennessee,  as  in  much  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  frequently  in  the  North¬ 
east,  pastures  may  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
moisture  at  some  time  during  the  grazing  sea¬ 
son,  especially  in  the  late  Summer.  Professor 
Ewing  reports  that  during  the  past  few  years 
extreme  droughts  in  that  section  have  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  the  irrigation  of  permanent 
pastures.  In  Middle  Tennessee,  on  the  high- 
phosphate  soils,  the  pastures  are  lush  in 
growth  during  the  Spring  but  by  midsummer 
they  are  usually  sparse,  due  to  dry  weather. 
As  a  consequence,  milk  production  from  the 
cows  grazed  on  them,  from  July  through 
October,  shows  a  decided  decline,  as  indicated 
in  the  receipts  by  milk  receiving  stations  in 
the  area.  In  order  to  keep  their  cows  produc¬ 
ing  at  even  a  moderate  rate,  most  farmers 
in  this  section  are  forced  to  provide  their  pro¬ 
ducing  females  with  some  form  of  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  during  this  period. 

In  these  tests,  covering  a  period  of  four 
grazing  seasons,  comparable  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  plots  were  used.  One  plot  was  irrigated 
by  the  overhead,  movable,  rotating  sprinkler 
method,  and  the  other  plot  was  used  as  a 
check.  One  group  of  dairy  cows  was  kept  on 
the  irrigated  plots,  while  a  comparable  group 
was  kept  on  the  non-irrigated  plots.  These 
groups  or  similar  females  were  alternated 
on  the  plots  in  the  different  seasons. 

The  results  of  these  tests  show  that  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  can  be  irrigated,  as  mentioned, 
for  dairy  cows  at  a  cost  approximately  twice 
the  usual  charge  for  pasturing  dairy  cows, 
which  was  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  necessary  supplemental  feeding  without 
irrigation.  The  irrigated  pastures  produced  41 
i  (Continued  on  Page  497) 


When  grass  gets  short,  and  no  supple¬ 
mental  pasture  is  available,  good  fresh 
feed — and  plenty  of  it — will  help  keep 
up  the  herd’s  milk  flow. 


Above:  Best  quality  pasture,  planned  to  provide  abundant  year-round  graz¬ 
ing,  prevents  summer  slump  in  milk  production  with  the  excellent  Holstein 
milking  herd  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture '  Amherst. 


Right:  Nor  is  there  any  summer  slump  with  these  good  Guernseys  and  Hol- 
steins  on  the  185 -acre  dairy  farm  of  Ralph  Keene  near  Damanscotta  ( River 
of  Little  Fishes ),  Lincoln  County,  Maine,  where  a  constructive  program  of 
proper  grazing,  fertilizing  and  seeding  is  being  consistently  followed. 
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Model  50C  TRUSS  CONVEYOR 
UN /T  MARES  4  OR  $ 

NO  l V  W/NDROW. 

EAS/JLY  ADJUSTABLE  TO 
VARYING-  COND/T/ON5 


Model  50C  BASE  UN/ T 
MARTS  2  ROW 
W//VPROW 


CONTACT  LeROY PLOW  GO., 
LeROY ,  N.Y.  -  OR  WP/TE, 

COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


Stine* 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


Are  You  a  Bean  Grower? 

then  you  need  the 

9tui£4  BEAN  WINDROWER 


rr  forms  an  unbel/evably  clear  windrow,  pi  Aces  beaus 

H/CrH  ANT  TRY  W/TH  ROOTS  DOWN,  SA  FT  FRO  AC  ROLL/NQ-  8  Y 

W/No,  And  free  of  d/rtand  stoa/es.  fr  act/ a  Ally 

EL/  M  /NATES  D/S  COLOR  ATI  ON  AND  DOCKAGE.  GLUTS  YOU 
A  B/GC/ER  CROP  OF  DRY  ED/BLE  BEANS,  GREEN  L  INI  A  S, 
AND  OTHER  CROPS  S/NU EARLY  HANDLED,  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE.  AN  ADDED  ADVANTA  GE  -  TH/S  CLEA  N,  UN  ROPED 
W/NDROW  SAVES  WEAR  AND  TEAR  ON  YOUR  COMB/NE. 


AS  LOW  AS 

5 1 39 50 

Factory 
F.O.B. 


18'  to  50' 

4  models  —  for 
corn  or  hoy  —  16  guage 
golv.  —  sec  before  you  buy. 


$  Fop 


NEWTON,  IOWA 


TREE  FUAT*. 

uuiU  DANIELS 
cHepJb 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  fo 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


BEAT  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium.  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK.  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


New  National  Prices,  Drawbar  Ratings 
Established  for  TERRATRAC  Crawlers 


New  national  retail  prices,  effec¬ 
tive  immediately  coast  to  coast,  are 
announced  by  Marc  B.  Rojtman, 
President  of  American  Tractor  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Churubusco,  Indiana, 
where  these  popular  medium-sized 
crawlers  are  manufactured. 

Mr.  Rojtman  stated  three  new 
models  are  being  added  to  the  line 
and  higher  TERRATRAC  ratings 
established  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Nebraska  Test  on  the  GT-30. 
The  new  national  prices,  exclusive 
of  freight,  optional  equipment  and 
local  taxes,  if  any: 

GT-25,  (gasoline) 

22  HP  Drawbar _ $1,988. 

GT-30,  (gasoline) 

26.3  HP  Drawbar  —  $2,345. 

GT-34,  (gasoline) 

30  HP  Drawbar _ $2,985. 

DT-34,  (diesel) 

29  HP  Drawbar _ $3,480. 

The  TERRATRAC  crawler  is 
the  only  tractor  that  has  a  draw¬ 
bar  pull  in  pounds  greater  than  its 
own  weight,  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  tractor  field.  Other  fea¬ 


tures  include:  minimum  track  slip¬ 
page,  safety  against  tractor  upsets, 
interchangeable  gauges,  three-point 
system,  high  crop  clearance,  road¬ 
ability  with  rubber  shoes,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  light  ground  pressure  per 
square  inch.  TERRATRAC  craw¬ 
lers  conserve  the  soil,  increase  the 
yield,  and  permit  planting  and  har¬ 
vesting  despite  untimely  rains  or 
frost. 

TERRATRAC  crawlers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  area  by 

TRACK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Chittenango,  New  York 


August  2,  1952 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


National  recognition  has  come  to 
Greene  County  sheep  raisers  because 
of  the  high  quality  of  wool  produced 
in  this  area.  Sheep  numbers  in  the 
United  States  reached  their  peak  at 
56,000,000  head  in  1942,  dropping 
slightly  under  30,000,000  in  1950,  and 
by  this  January  had  advanced  to 
nearly  32,000,000  head.  Wool  prices 
in  Pennsylvania  averaged  98  cents 
a  pound  last  year.  State  sheep  num¬ 
bers  in  Pennsylvania  at  235,000  head 
this  January  represent  an  advance  of 
eight  per  cent  over  a  year  earlier. 
There  has  been  marked  improvement 
in  recent  years  in  the  quality  of  both 
wool  and  the  various  breeds  of  sheep 
raised  in  Pennsylvania.  This  has 
been  due  to  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  better  balanced  feed,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  know-how  and  good 
common  sense. 


A  beekeeping  short  course  will 
also  be  conducted  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  from  August  18 
to  22,  1952.  One-half  of  each  day  is 
given  to  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
beekeeping,  and  the  other  half  is 
devoted  toj  the  practical  application 
of  bee  management.  The  course  is 
planned  to  aid  those  .interested  in 
beekeeping  to  increase  their  income 
or  to  render  a  greater  service  where 
pollination  is  required.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  spring  management, 
swarm  control,  queen  rearing,  dis¬ 
ease  control,  and  the  marketing  of 
honey. 

For  further  information,  and  an 
application  blank  for  these  courses, 
write  to  A.  Leland  Beam,  Director 
of  Short  Courses,  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  16th  outbreak  of  oak  wilt 
has  recently  been  identified  in 
Pennsylania.  The  small  clump  of  in¬ 
fected  trees  is  in  a  farm  woodlot 
about  a  mile  northwest  of  the 
Gettysburg  airport.  It  was  discovered 
during  initial  airplane  flights  in  an 
aerial  survey  of  Adams  County. 
Identification  of  the  destructive  dis¬ 
ease  of  oak  trees  was  made  through 
laboratory  tests  in  the  State  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agriculture.  This  is  the 
second  oak  wilt  infestation  found  in 
Adams  County.  Another  was  located 
last  Summer  during  ground  surveys 
about  four  miles  northeast  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  we 
have  had  some  extremely  hot 
weather  the  past  month.  After  a  pro¬ 
longed  dry  spell  in  June,  which  did 
much  toward  crippling  the  oat  crop, 
we  had  one  very  heavy  rain  and  this 
was  followed  by  some  unusual  hot 
weather  right  down  to  present  writ¬ 
ing.  July,  however,  has  been  a  pretty 
good  harvest  month  and  it  has 
furnished  good  growing  weather. 
Corn  has  grown  very  fast  and  looks 
very  good. 

Hay  was  not  quite  as  heavy  a  crop 
as  last  year.  Many  farmers  put  their 
crop  in  the  silo  for  grass  ensilage  this 
year  and  what  was  put  up  as  cured 
hay  was  mostly  baled.  Barley  has 
been  combined  and  has  been  a  good 
crop.  Wheat  is  now  being  combined 
and  some  shocked  in  the  field, 
though  not  much  compared  to  what 
there  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Prices  are  still  high  and  not  much 
chance  of  their  getting  lower  when 
labor  is  continually  asking  for  higher 
wages.  At  this  time  the  steel  strike 
is  still  on  and  no  settlement  in  sight 
yet.  I  get  so  disgusted  with  strikes 
that  I  would  go  on  strike  myself,  but 
the  cows  have  to  be  milked  and  fed, 
the  chickens  fed  and  eggs  gathered, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  when  crops  of  grain 
get  ready  to  harvest,  that  is  not  the 
time  to  go  on  strike.  So  there  seems 
little  chance  of  farmers  going  on 
strike  for  some  time. 

Beef  and  dairy  cows  are  still  very 
high,  some  cows  entirely  too  high. 
A  few  of  the  best  grade  dairy  cows 
are  bringing  $300  or  more  at  public 
sales  and  a  person  wonders  how 
soon  they  can  pay  for  themselves  in 
milk.  Eight-weeks  old  pigs  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $10  to  $12  each  and  vealers 
are  bringing  32  and  33  cents  for  best 
quality. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Small  School  vs .  Large  School 


In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
April  19,  there  was  an  article  from 
Butler  County,  Pa.,  entitled  “Farmer, 
Let’s  Face  It.”  This  article  derided  a 
grandmother  on  her  views  about  the 
centralized  consolidated  system  as 
compared  with  the  good  old  country 
school. 

As  a  mother  and  a  teacher,  I  say, 
“Grandmother,  you  are  right  in  not 
wanting  your  grandchildren  poked 
into  busses,  jounced  toward  the 
town  school  among  a  group  of 
children  too-early  risen  and  cross, 
where  so-called  playful  fights  arise 
in  which  the  weaker  recipient  is 
hospitalized.  Sure,  Mother,  you  may 
have  that  ‘free  feeling’  of  a  whole 
day  alone  on  the  farm  when  the  bus 
pulls  away  with  ‘a  happy  chatting 
crowd,’  with  no  ravenous  youngsters 
returning  for  a  hot  noon  meal.  Form¬ 
erly,  they  did  just  that;  or  perhaps, 
on  extra  cold  days  they  remained  at 
school  where  the  teacher  served  hot 
chocolate  or  soup  to  supplement  the 
lunch  which  each  child  brought  from 
home.” 

As  a  farmer’s  daughter  and  a 
country  school  teacher  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  (if  one  can  call  it  that)  to  be 
the  teacher  in  one  of  those  same 
centralized  schools,  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  lost  much  when  the  one- 
room  school  was  abolished;  the 
school  where  one  teacher  could 
teach,  and  learn  to  know  each  child’s 
individual  problems  —  and  the  child 
then  wasn’t  on  a  merry-go-round 
from  one  teacher  to  another  during 
the  entire  day. 

In  the  old  days  they  had  fun  in 
unregimented  “musicals”  where  all 
sang  because  they  loved  to  sing,  and 
learned  to  spell  at  “spell-downs.” 
As  Mrs.  D.  H.  from  Butler  County, 
Pa.  remarks,  “everyone  in  those  old 
time  schools  could  read,  write  and 
spell.”  That  is  more  than  many  of 
them  can  do  in  the  centralized  dis¬ 
tricts.  Those  oldtimers  would  never 
have  been  slapped  down  in  high 
school  because  they  couldn’t  spell 


“through”  or  “so”  in  more  than  one 
way. 

Let’s  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  We  lost  much  more  than  senti¬ 
ment  when  we  abolished  the  old 
country  school.  So  stay  with  it, 
grandmother.  You  are  absolutely 
right.  l.  r.  t. 


In  answer  to  Mrs.  D.  H.  of  Butler 
County,  Penna.  (R.  N.-Y.  of  April 
19),  I  heartily  disagree  with  her  on 
centralized  schools.  Yes,  some  farm¬ 
ers  do  have  registered  cattle,  but 
they  are  not  sending  them  to  a 
centralized  barn  to  be  taken  care  of. 
Why  put  all  our  children  in  one 
school?  Are  they  not  more  important 
than  cattle?  Aren’t  there  more  likely 
to  be  more  casualties  in  case  of  dis¬ 
aster? 

Speaking  of  a  teacher  shortage, 
where  is  the  incentive  in  a  central¬ 
ized  school?  It’s  just  like  a  produc¬ 
tion  line  in  a  factory,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  monotony.  The  closer 
we  can  keep  our  children  to  the 
farm  while  they  are  getting  their 
education,  the  better.  After  all, 
farming  is  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  nation  and  the  three  most 
important  things  in  life  are  not 
stressed  enough  in  our  schools  — 
how  we  get  our  food,  clothing  and 
shelter. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  this  in 
one-room  schools?  Why  not  build 
one-room  schools  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  with  a  house  for  the  teacher 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground?  Home 
economics  and  agriculture  could  be 
taught  right  on  the  spot.  Further¬ 
more,  why  are  all  centralized  schools 
in  a  town  or  city?  If  we  must  have 
them,  why  not  have  them  out  in  the 
country?  Wouldn’t  it  be  as  easy  to 
haul  the  children  from  the  city  to 
the  country  as  to  haul  the  children 
from  the  country  to  the  city? 

I  see  no  reason  for  centralized 
schools.  All  we  need  is  school  di¬ 
rectors  with  good  horse  sense. 

Pennsylvania  J.  R. 
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Apple  Institute  Plans  for  Profit 


The  dominating  theme  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute  was  — 
how  to  market  and  merchandise 
1952’s  apple  crop  to  net  a  good  profit 
to  apple  growers. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  modern  apple  storage  of 
the  Moriello  Brothers  at  New  Paltz, 
New  York.  The  directors  were  later 
the  guests  of  Ex-director  Jerome  R. 
Hurd  and  family  for  supper  and  their 
business  session. 

A  poll  of  directors  from  the  seven 
States  indicated  a  decline  in  pros¬ 
pects  to  less  than  60  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  apple  crop,  excepting  several 
of  Western  New  York  leading  apple 
counties.  This  reduction  in  volume  is 
the  result  of  very  unfavorable 
weather  before  and  during  bloom 
and  later  cold,  rainy  and  hot 
weather. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cherr,  leader  among 
food  advertisers,  analysed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  food  merchandising.  He  es¬ 
pecially  emphasized  the  fact  that 
apples  are  but  one  of  many  com¬ 


peting  fruits  and  of  the  5,000  food 
items  tempting  the  housewife  when 
she  selects  the  food  for  her  family. 
Nearly  all  of  these  competing  foods 
have  been  already  sold  to  her  or  to 
members  of  her  family  through  cost¬ 
ly  advertising.  Mr.  Cherr  said  that 
apple  growers  must  put  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  to  put  across  an  ade¬ 
quate  advertising  campaign,  regard¬ 
less  of  those  who  refuse  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  them. 

Mr.  Ed  Stillwell,  representing 
Safeway  Stores,  said  that,  during  the 
past  few  years,  their  many  markets 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  district 
have  supplied  a  growing  number  of 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  lovers  with 
these  fine  varieties.  He  said  that  he 
believed  that,  while  Western  Deli¬ 
cious  is  the  favorite  apple  of  many 
of  their  customers  who  recognize 
their  shape  and  color  and  like  their 
flavor,  there  are  many  people  who 
prefer  the  crisp  flesh  and  peculiar 
flavor  of  McIntosh  and  who  will  buy 
McIntosh  regardless  of  Delicious.  He 
doubted  if  there  is  much  competition 


between  these  two  types  of  apples. 

Herschel  Jones  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  Europe’s  apple  markets  this 
past  Spring.  He  emphasized  the 
preference  for  American  apples  if 
they  are  properly  packaged  and 
packed.  He  said  that  dealers  in  one 
market  wanted  no  more  apples  from 
a  certain  American  district  because 
they  happened  to  receive  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  fruit. 

Executive  Vice  -  President  John 
Chandler  reported  the  very  grati¬ 
fying  results  following  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  past  two  years  by 
radio  and  television.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  strong  promotion  at 
harvest  time  is  needed  to  get  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  trade  interested  in 
and  actively  using  our  apples  as 
soon  as  they  are  good  to  eat.  He  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  one  cent  a 
bushel  was  not  sufficient  to  carry 
through  the  needed  promotion  for 
last  year’s  large  crop,  and  that, 
necessarily,  with  a  crop  of  fewer 
bushels,  more  money  per  bushel  is 
required.  He  explained  how  the  di¬ 
rectors  had  decided  that  two  cents 
per  bushel  shall  be  the  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  members  of  the  Institute 


for  1952. 

A  vote  was  taken  to  indicate  the 
sentiment  of  the  large  gathering  of 
growers.  There  were  no  dissenting 
votes  to  the  motion  that  cold  storages 
be  asked  by  their  storing  growers 
and  dealers  to  add  two  cents  per 
bushel  to  their  storage  rate  to  be 
paid  to  the  Apple  Institute  for  apple 
promotion. 

The  Director  planned  their  budget 
to  provide  for  a  sequence  of  apple 
advertising  that  can  keep  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  trade  actively  want¬ 
ing  and  using\  apples  and  at  prices 
that  can  net  a  profit  to  good  growers 
for  their  smaller  crop. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


Fishing  in  Private  Waters 

The  usual  regulations  for  fishing 
under  the  game  laws  do  not  hamper 
the  owner  of  private  waters  stocked 
with  fish,  to  fish  them  himself,  when 
he  desires,  or  to  permit  others  to  do 
so.  A  lot  of  people  have  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  many  of  them  fined, 
to  discover  that  what  they  conceived 
to  be  private  waters,  as  to  which 
they  were  exempted  from  observing 
such  regulations  as  closed  seasons, 
obtaining  licenses,  limiting  their 
catch,  and  other  regulations,  were 
not  private  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law. 

There  is  a  definite  legal  test  for 
determining  whether  any  given  lake, 
pond  or  pool  is  private  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  If  the  water  is  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  land  you  own,  and  it 
has  no  intake  or  outlet  from  or  to 
some  other  body  of  water  through 
which  fish  might  get  in  or  out,  it  is 
your  private  property.  You  do  not 
have  to  obtain  a  license,  or  observe 
closed  seasons,  or  pay  any  attention 
to  the  size  or  number  of  the  fish 
you  catch.  But  if  there  is  an  intake 
or  an  outlet  to  or  from  the  lake, 
pond,  or  pool,  it  is  not  private  Water. 
You  are  not  exempt  from  the  usual 
regulations  for  fishing,  even  though 
the  water  is  all  on  your  land. 

In  an  old  New  Hampshire  case  the 
court  said,  in  convicting  a  man  who 
had  thought  his  pond  was  his  private 
property:  “One  who  owns  all  the 
land  surrounding  a  natural  pond 
having  an  outlet  communicating  with 
public  waters,  is  liable  criminally  for 
taking  from  it  fish  caught  out  of  the 
season  named  in  the  statute.” 

R.  D.  Bowers 

This  Is  a  Big  Geranium 

Claude  Goldsmith,  of  Franklin, 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  these  men  who  can 
grow  plants.  He  has  a  geranium, 
called  “Enchantress,”  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  small  tree.  It  is  47  inches  high 
and  has  leaves  measuring  nine  inches 
wide.  This  Enchantress  produces 
both  red  and  pink  blossoms  among 
its  unusually  thick  foliage. 

The  plant  was  displayed  last 
summer  in  the  Franklin  Restaurant 
and  Mr.  Goldsmith  said  that  people 
were  not  only  amazed  at  its  size  but 
that  the  ladies,  especially,  would 
carefully  feel  of  the  stalk  to  see  if 
it  had  been  grafted  to  produce  these 
unique  flowers.  The  Enchantress  is 
non-political  —  there  is  no  graft. 
Both  colored  flowers  are  a  result  of 
crossing  red  and  white  geraniums. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  has  a  knack  of 
growing  tall  plants.  Tomato  plants 
sown  at  New  Year’s  were  reaching 
ceiling-award  in  early  April  with 
table  -size  tomatoes.  One  time  he 
grew  snapdragons  six  or  seven  feet 
high.  MRS.  a.  a.  w. 
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WITH  A  SAFE  WATER  SUPPLY 


Now  you  can  enjoy  better,  safer  living 
with  the  assurance  of  pure  drinking  water 
free  of  typhoid,  dysentery  and  other  water¬ 
borne  diseases.  The  W&T  Chlorinet  for 
sterilizing  water  easily  and  economically  is 
available  for  home  water  supplies. 

Even  after  all  the  health  department  re¬ 
quirements  for  location  and  construction  of  a 
private  water  source  have  been  met  —  always 
the  first  step  in  securing  safe  water  —  there 
is  no  assurance  that  contamination  cannot 
strike  at  any  time  from  nearby  sources,  or, 
often,  from  miles  away. 

Only  by  effective  treatment  can  such  con¬ 
tamination  and  its  health  hazards  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  One  sure  method  —  the 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 

Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 


method  used  by  city  supplies  everywhere  — 
is  continuous  chlorination.  Wallace  &  Tiernan, 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  chlorination,  now  offer 
this  protection  for  farms  and  rural  homes  — 
at  a  cost  of  only  pennies  per  day  —  with  the 
New  W&T  CHLORINET.  The  Chlorinet  op¬ 
erates  dependably  and  continuously  with 
your  electric  pump. 


So  enjoy  better  living  . 
assurance  of  safe  drinking 
the  attached  coupon 
for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  W&T 
CHLORINET  —  the 
modern  insurance 
against  water-borne 
disease. 


W&T  CHLORINET 


.  with 
water. 


the 

Mail 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


DEALERS  WANTED: 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  dealers 
interested  in  handling  the  sale,  in 
stallation  and  service  of  the  W&T 
CHLORINET.  /  POst  office 

SC-l  □  Please  send  information  on_dealerships. 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  •  CHLORINET  DIVISION  •  BELLEVILLE 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  “Chlorinet'’ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


. . STATE 


9.N.J./ 
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for  Power  Take-off  Has  traveling 

feed  table  and  is  especially  designed  for 
grinding  or  chopping  larger  quantities  of 
loose  or  baled  hay  and  roughage  of  any 
kind.  Furnished  either  with  or  without 
Trailer  Mount  and  Power  Take-off.  Both 
cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers — it 
grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet  or  dry,  snapped 
or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or  baled  flakes, 
with  ordinary  farm  tractor — and  no  monkey 
business.  Get  information  on  4A  Bear  Cat. 

..also  a  BEAR  CAT 


Tractor  Hoist 

Better  than  a  Hired  Man 


The  handiest  and  most  practical  lift  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used  for  dumping  corn  or 
grain  wagons,  unloading  and  loading  ma¬ 
chinery,  pulling  out  fence  posts,  stretching 
wire,  lifting  heavy  objects,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  farm  jobs.  Simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  quick  to  attach  and  detach.  For  trac¬ 
tors  equipped  with  hydraulic  pumps.  Light 
in  weight,  leave  on  tractor.  Does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  take-off  drive  or  hitch. 

For  full  information  about 
either  Bear-Cat  product  de¬ 
scribed  here  and  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you  —  Write 
us  today.  No  Obligation. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
■^■Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers  mmm 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 


FIRST  OFFERING  OF 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  Yielding 

ALSO  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  GROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM -RITE  Corn  Pickers 

Special  inventory  clearance.  New  Ford,  Ferguson,  and 
Case  VAC.  semi -mounted  and  one-row  pull  type  corn 
pickers.  Our  special  price:  semi-mounted,  $550.00; 
one-row  pull  type,  $575.00.  Husking  beds  available, 
if  wanted,  at  $140.00.  Written,  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  for  additional  information  to: 
BROOKFIELD  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
BROOKFIELD,  OHIO 


CASH  WEEKLY 

to  call  on  farmers  and  gardeners. 
Take  orders  for  highest  grade  Gunson 
Seeds.  Can  be  sold  with  other  farm 
lines.  Liberal  commissions  paid  weekly 
on  receipt  of  orders.  Age  no  barrier. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  64-year 
old  seed  house. 

WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  R. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Rochester  1,  N.  Y. 


STATE  CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

17  VARIETIES 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  FULL  PLANTING 

MONROE  FARMS 
Box  555,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 


IRIS  —  BARGAIN  COLLECTIONS;  3  for  $1.00. 
Such  varieties  included  as  Mulberry  Rose  Olakala, 
Remembrance,  Painted  Desert,  Daybreak,  Blue  Shum- 
mer.  Many  others  sure  to  please,  add  10  cents  to  cover 
mailing.  F.  Sisser,  405  William  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


-  EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS  - 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES. 
DEPT.  RNY,  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


The  Garden  in  August 


When  trees  and  ornamental  bushes 
are  in  full  leaf  and  have  made  most 
of  their  summer  growth  is  a  good 
tim’e  to  decide  on  a  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  and  thinning.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  plant  too  much.  As  trees 
and  bushes  grow,  they  begin  to 
crowd  and  shade  each  other  and 
plantings  nearby  and  cut  off  de¬ 
sirable  views.  Moderate  pruning 
and  cutting  back  can  be  done  in  mid¬ 
summer.  Major  operations  are  best 
done  in  the  dormant  season  when 
the  leaves  are  off,  but  plans  should 
be  made  now  while  the  plants  are 
in  full  leaf. 

Any  plants  and  bulbs  needed  for 
fall  planting  should  be  ordered  now 
to  be  delivered  about  the  time  of  the 
first  frost.  Many  of  the  perennial 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  can  be  started  from 
seed  sown  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  Select  a  mellow  fertile 
soil  that  can  be  watered. 

When  midsummer  arrives,  most 
gardeners  are  ready  to  call  it  a  day 
and  let  the  plants  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  If 
the  plants  are  properly  spaced  and 
have  made  a  good  growth,  they  should 
cover  the  ground  well  enough  to 
keep  down  most  weed  growth.  Bare 
spaces  can  be  mulched.  Weeds  add 
organic  matter  and  are  a  benefit  to 
the  soil  but,  if  allowed  to  mature, 
they  add  to  the  supply  of  seeds  to 
give  trouble  for  many  years  to  come. 
Weeds  should  be  cut  before  going 
to  seed. 

All  plants  that  have  matured  their 
crops  should  be  pulled  up  and  used 
for  mulching  or  added  to  the  com¬ 
post  pile.  If  they  remain  in  the 
garden,  they  add  to  the  insect  popu¬ 
lation.  Bush  beans  are  seldom  worth 
leaving  after  they  have  been  picked 
twice.  Old  plants  will  soon  become 
defoliated  by  bean  beetles  that  are 
then  ready  to  migrate  to  younger 
plants  and  these  excessive  numbers 
are  difficult  to  control.  Corn  borers 
will  also  mature  for  a  second  brood 
on  stalks  that  are  left  standing  after 
the  ears  are  pulled.  If  the  stalks  are 
used  for  mulching  the  borers  may 
migrate  to  tomato,  potato,  bean,  and 
rhubarb  n§arby. 

Frost  Hardy  Plantings 

As  far  north  as  southern  New 
England  late  plantings  of  quick 
growing  tender  crops  can  be  made 
early  in  August.  Bush  beans,  summer 
squash  and  cucumbers  thrive  in  hot 
weather  if  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  soil  and  usually  mature  a 
crop  before  frost.  Frost  hardy  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  Chinese  cabbage,  collards, 
kale,  lettuce  and  spinach  can  be 
sown  any  time  during  the  month. 
They  may  need  additional  water  to 
germinate  well. 

All  plants  grow  best  when  they 
receive  at  least  an  inch  of  rain  per 
week;  additional  water  to  bring  the 
amount  up  to  this  will  usually  pay. 
Water  can  be  added  by  overhead 
sprinkling,  by  furrow  irrigation,  or 
by  porous  canvas  tubes.  Furrow  irri¬ 
gation  is  the  most  effective  if  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  level.  By  ap¬ 
plying  a  large  enough  volume  of 
water  even  light  sandy  soils  can  be 
irrigated  successfully.  Many  times 


after  the  soil  is  thoroughly  soaked 
by  watering  it  will  then  start  to 
rain  and  continue  for  several  days. 
Excess  water  will  leach  out  soluble 
fertilizer  elements  but  this  does  less 
damage  than  exposing  the  plants  to 
prolonged  dry  spells.  Fertilizers  can 
be  added  as  needed  but  plants  that 
are  stunted  by  heat  and  drought  will 
never  fully  recover. 

The  plants  most  seriously  injured 
by  lack  of  water  are  strawberries, 
lettuce,  celery  and  cabbage.  Corn 
and  tomatoes  usually  give  the  largest 
returns  from  additional  watering. 

Midsummer  Diseases 

Early  cabbage  will  usually  start 
splitting  after  the  heads  are  fully 
formed.  This  can  be  delayed  some¬ 
what  by  root  pruning  or  by  break¬ 
ing  off  some  of  the  lower  leaves. 
Potato  tubers  may  become  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  should  be  covered 
with  soil  to  prevent  greening. 

Strawberries  form  their  fruit  buds 
in  the  late  Summer.  A  light  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  at  the 
end  of  August  or  early  September 
will  promote  fruitfulness  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Poultry  manure  or  a 
10-5-5  fertilizer,  or  both,  can  be 
broadcast  over  the  plants  when  the 
leaves  are  dry,  brushing  the  ma¬ 
terial  off  of  the  leaves  with  a  broom. 

The  principal  diseases  to  watch 
out  for  in  midsummer  are  leaf  spot 
on  celery,  mildew  and  anthracnose 
on  melons  and  cucumbers,  and  late 
blight  on  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  The 
newer  fungicides,  such  as  Manzate, 
Parzate,  Dithane  and  Phygon  give 
good  protection.  All  these  materials 
are  more  effective  as  sprays  and 
should  always  be  used  in  the 
amounts  and  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  manufacturer.  Late 
blight  on  tomatoes  and  potatoes  may 
be  expected  when  the  days  are  warm 
and  the  nights  cool  with  occasional 
showers.  Warm  nights  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Beetles  and  Bugs 

Japanese  beetles  may  be  very  de¬ 
structive,  defoliating  grape  vines, 
rose  bushes  and  many  annual 
flowers.  If  they  appear  in  excessive 
numbers,  the  use  of  insecticides  may 
not  prevent  serious  damage.  Cover¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  netting  is  the 
only  preventive  in  these  cases.  This 
insect  is  most  injurious  for  several 
years  after  it  first  appears  in  a  new 
area.  Later  the  natural  enemies  catch 
up  with  them  and  they  become  much 
less  destructive. 

The  soft  green  cabbage  worms  are 
nearly  always  present  on  all  of  the 
plants  ‘of  the  cabbage  family,  appear¬ 
ing  when  the  heads  first  begin  to 
form  and  continuing  their  depre¬ 
dations  throughout  the  season.  They 
are  the  larvae  of  the  white  butter¬ 
flies  that  can  be  seen  flying  about 
the  garden.  The  best  protection  is  to 
encourage  birds  by  putting  up  nest 
and  feeding  stations.  The  large 
tomato  horn  worm  is  an  enormous 
leaf  feeder  and  should  be  watched 
for.  They  can  usually  be  picked  off 
by  hand  or  are  easily  killed  by  any 
insecticide. 

■'  Aphis  are  usually  worse  in  dry 
weather  and  may  cause  serious 
damage  to  melons,  cucumbers,  cab¬ 


in  order  to  bleach  the  heads  of  cauliflower  and  obtain  an  attractive  white 
product,  the  leaves  are  tied  together  so  as  to  form  a  canopy  over  the  heads 
for  a  considerable  period  before  harvest. 


LOOK  EAGER/ 


bage,  turnips,  tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  peppers.  All  of  these  insects  can 
be  kept  under  control  by  timely  ap¬ 
plications  of  a  rotenone,  pyrethrum, 
nicotine  mixture.  DDT  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  Japanese  beetle  but 
should  not  be  used  in  the  general 
garden. 

There  are  many  other  insects  that 
may  appear  in  local  areas.  If  they 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  insec¬ 
ticides  commonly  used,  such  as  the 
mixture  given  "above,  special  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  needed.  In  the  control 
of  all  insects  it  is  important  to  start 
treatment  as  soon  as  the  insect  first 
appears  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
plants  have  been  seriously  injured. 

D.  F.  Jones 


Removing  a  Boundary 
Fence 

A  boundary  fence  is  different  from 
what  is  known  in  law  as  a  division 
fence.  Uhe  former  is  nearly,  on  the 
boundary  between  two  tracts  of  land, 
but  wholly  on  the  land  of  one  owner; 
the  latter  is  on  the  division  or 
boundary  line.  As  to  a  division  fence, 
each  of  the  co-owners  has  certain 
duties  with  respect  to  maintaining  it, 
and  to  have  it  preserved  for  his  own 
and  the  co-owner’s  benefit.  Neither 
has  a  legal  right  to  change  or  destroy 
it  without  the  other’s  consent. 

As  to  a  fence  near  the  boundary 
line,  yet  wholly  upon  the  side  of 
one  neighbor,  this  owner  has  the 
right  to  take  it  away,  destroy  it, 
change  it,  or  handle  it  otherwise,  as 
long  as  his  conduct  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  nuisance  as  to  the  other.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  neighbor  has  himself 
fastened  contrivances,  such  as  rail¬ 
ings,  wires,  boards,  and  the  like,  to 
the  fence  for  his  own  use  and  con¬ 
venience,  eyen  where  it  is  attached 
to  his  own  house,  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  the  fence  is  located, 
may  rightfully  remove  the  conveni¬ 
ences  if  he  tears  down  or  replaces 
the  fence. 

In  one  court  case  F.  and  G.  were 
adjoining  neighbors,  with  a  high 
hedge  fence  near  the  boundary  but 
wholly  on  F.’s  land.  F.  desired  to  re¬ 
place  the  fence  with  one  of  iron,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  G.,  who  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  After  the  removal  and 
replacement  were  complete,  and  a 
supporting  structure  to  G.’s  house 
torn  down  with  the  fence,  G.  sued  F. 
for  damages  because  of  replacing  the 
fence  and  destroying  his  supporting 
structure.  G.  lost  out.  F.  had  a  legal 
right  to  replace  the  fence  on  his  own 
land. 

In  another  case  one  of  two  owners 
with  a  boundary  fence  between  their 
tracts  located  wholly  on  his  side,  was 
held  by  a  New  York  State  court  to 
have  a  right,  without  the  consent  of 
his  neighbors,  to  move  the  fence 
farther  out  so  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  division  line. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 


E.  L.  D.  Seymour. .  5. Of1 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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1952  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 


Name  of  Fair 


Maine  location 


Dates 

6-11 

22-27 

16-20 

30-Sept.  1 
19-23 
1-6 

30-Sept..  1 
4-9 

8- 13 
23 

14-16 

9- 16 

27-Sept.  1 
30-Oct.  4 
9-11 
26-27 
11-13 


Androscoggin  Co . New  Gloucester  ...Oct. 

Cumberland  (Cumberland  Co.)  _ W.  Cumberland  ....Sept. 

Franklin  Co . Farmington  . Sept. 

Hancock  Co . Blue  Hill  . Aug. 

Knox  Co . Union  . Aug. 

Maine  State  Fair . Lewiston  . Sept. 

No.  Penobscot  (Hancock  Co.)  . Springfield  . Aug. 

Northern  Maine  (Aroostook  Co.) ..  .Presque  Isle  . Aug. 

Oxford  Co . Norway-So.  Paris.. Sept. 

Piscataquis  Valley  (Piscataquis  Co.)  .Dover-Foxcroft  . . .  Aug. 

Sagadahoc  Co . Topsham  Oct. 

Skowhegan  State  Fair  . Skowhegan  . Aug. 

So.  Kennebec  (Kennebec  Co.) . Windsor  . Aug. 

West  Oxford  (Oxford  Co.)  . Fryeburg  . Sept. 

W.  Washington  (Washington  Co.)  .  .Cherryfield  . Sept. 

World’s  Fair  (Oxford  Co.)  . No.  Waterford  . Sept. 

York  Co . Acton  . Sept. 

New  Hampshire 

Cheshire  (Cheshire  Co.)  . Keene  . Aug.  21-24 

Contoocook  Valley  (Merrimack  Co.)  .Contoocook  . Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Coos  &  Essex  Fair  (Coos  Co.)  . Lancaster  . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Deerfield  (Rockingham  Co.)  . Deerfield  . Sept.  25-28 

Mascoma  Valley  (Grafton  Co.)  _ Canaan  . Aug.  23-25 

Pink  Granite  Fair  (Grafton  Co.)  . .  .N.  Haverhill  . Aug.  18-19 

Rochester  (Strafford  Co.)  . Rochester  . Sept.  14-20 

Sandwich  (Carroll  Co.)  . .Sandwich  Oct.  13 

Union  Grange  (Grafton  Co.)  . Plymouth  . Sept.  10-13 

Vermont 

Caledonia  Co . Lyndon ville  . Aug. 

Champlain  Valley  (Chittenden  Co.)  ..Essex  Junction  ....Aug. 

Connecticut  Valley  (Orange  Co.)  ..  .Bradford  . Aug. 

Hartland  Fair  (Windsor  Co.)  . Hartland  . Aug. 

Orleans  Co . Barton  . Sept. 

Rutland  (Rutland  Co.)  . Rutland  . Sept. 

World’s  Fair  (Orange  Co.)  . Tunbridge  . Sept. 

Massachusetts 

Barrington  (Berkshire  Co.)  . Great  Barrington  ..Sept. 

Brockton  (Plymouth  Co.)  . Brockton  . Sept. 

Eastern  States  Exposition  . W.  Springfield  ....Sept. 

Essex  Co . Topsfield  . Aug. 

Franklin  Co . Greenfield  . Sept. 

Hampshire,  Franklin,  Hampden  Cos. Northampton  . Aug. 

Highland  (Hampshire  Co.)  . Middlefield  . Aug. 

Hillside  (Hampshire  Co.)  . Cummington  . Aug. 

Marshfield  (Plymouth  Co.)  . Marshfield  . Aug. 

Middleboro  (Plymouth  Co.)  . Lakeville  . Aug. 

Spencer  (Worcester  Co.)  . Spencer  . Aug. 

Union  (Hampden  Co.)  . Blandford  . Aug. 

Weymouth  (Norfolk  Co.)  . So.  Weymouth . Aug. 

Connecticut 

Berlin  (Hartford  Co.)  . E.  Berlin  . Oct. 

Bethlehem  (Litchfield  Co.)  . Bethlehem  . Sept. 

Brooklyn  (Windham  Co.)  . Brooklyn  . Sept. 

Chester  (Middlesex  Co.)  . Chester  . Aug. 

Danbury  (Fairfield  Co.)  . Danbury  . Sept. 

Durham  (Middlesex  Co.)  . Durham  . Sept. 

Goshen  (Litchfield  Co.)  . Goshen  . Aug. 

Harwinton  (Litchfield  Co.)  . Harwinton  . Oct. 

North  Haven  (New  Haven  Co.)  ....No.  Haven  . Sept. 

Riverton  (Litchfield  Co.)  . Riverton  . Oct. 

Stafford  (Tolland  Co.)  . Stafford  Springs  ...Sept. 

Terryville  (Litchfield  Co.)  . Terryville  ...A... Sept. 

Union  (Tolland  Co.)- . Somers  . Sept. 

Woodstock  (Windham  Co.)  . So.  Woodstock  ....Aug. 


21-23 

25-30 

25-27 

21-24 

4-6 

1-6 

18-20 


7-13 

6- 13 
14-21 

31-Sept.  6 

7- 10 

31-Sept.  6 

29- 30 

23- 24 
17-23 

24- 31 

30- Sept.  1 

31- Sept.  1 
10-16 


2-5 

6-7 

11-14 

23-24 

27-Oct. 

26-28 

30-Sept. 

4-5 

4-7 

11-12 

25-28 

13-14 

23-24 

30-Sept. 


Rhode  Island 


Rocky  Hill  (Kent  Co.)  . E.  Greenwich  . Aug.  19-24 


Results  of  Cross  Breeding 

Crossing  different  poultry  breeds 
frequently  results  in  improvement 
in  certain  meat  production  and  egg 
production  characteristics.  However, 
performance  of  crossbirds  for  a 
given  character,  such  as  rate  of 
growth,  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  level  of  performance  of 
each  parent  for  that  particular 
character. 

The  time  required  for  fertility  to 
rise  to  a  satisfactory  level,  follow¬ 
ing  introduction  of  White  Leghorn 
males  with  colored  females,  may  be 
as  long  as  four  weeks.  Some  experi¬ 
mental  work  indicates  that  fertility 
is  not  increased  through  crossbreed¬ 
ing.  However,  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  hatchability  is  generally 
improved  by  crossbreeding.  Early 
chick  mortality  is  usually  lower  in 
crossbreds  than  in  purebreds,  and 
this  reduction  is  more  marked  if  the 
parental  strains  have  poor  livability. 
Whether  crossbreeding  lowers  adult 
mortality  is  an  open  question. 

The  early  growth  rate  of  cross¬ 
bred  chicks  from  parents,  both  of 
which  are  heavy  breeds,  usually  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  either  pure  breed. 
When  Leghorns  are  crossed  with  a 
heavy  breed,  the  crosses  may  be 
heavier  up  to  eight  or  10  weeks  of 
age  and  possibly  even  12  weeks,  but 
later  sizes  will  be  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  purebreds.  From  this,  and 
because  the  offspring  are  essentially 
white  in  color,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Leghorn-New  Hampshire  cross 


for  the  production  of  broilers  has 
good  possibilities. 

When  White  Leghorn  males  arq 
crossed  with  late  maturing  females, 
the  resulting  crossbreds  usually  ma¬ 
ture  at  about  the  same  age  as  the 
Leghorns,  or  intermediate  between 
the  pure  breeds.  Crossbred  pullets, 
produced  by  crossing  late  maturing 
males  on  Leghorn  females,  mature 
somewhat  later  than  females  from 
the  opposite  cross. 

Data  on  the  comparative  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  Leghorn-New  Hampshire 
crosses  seem  to  be  lacking.  However, 
if  crosses  of  Leghorns  with  other 
heavy  breeds  can  be  used  as  a  guide, 
then  some  increase  in  egg  production 
might  be  expected  from  this  cross. 
With  egg  production  as  with  the 
other  characters  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  one  cannot  expect  all  cross¬ 
breds  to  be  superior  producers:  best 
production  will  come  only  from 
crossing  the  better  producing  strains 
of  each  of  these  breeds. 

W.  C.  Skoglund 


BE  ALERT!  WHEN  YOUR  TRACTOR 
REACHES  THE  60-70  HOUR 
OPERATIONAL  MARK,  USING 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


BE  ALIVE!  TO  POSSIBLE 
TROUBLE  AHEAD  AT 
THE  100-HOUR  MARK. 
THERE'S  A  CHANCE 
EVEN  SO-CALLED 
"BETTER"  TRACTOR 
OILS  MIGHT  FAIL 
HERE,  DUE  TO  HEAT 
AND  WEAR! 


/IkVEEDOL 

For  Full-Value  Performance 


BE  ASSURED!  THERE'S  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  SAFE 
OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE- 
POWERED  TRACTOR.  BECAUSE  VEEDOL  LASTS  LONGER, 
SAFELY,  IT'S  ...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  Oil  —  by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline- fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  —  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — by  avoiding  breakdown  repairs. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 


SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  —  by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  .  .  for  Passenger  Cars  .  .  .  Trucks  .  .  .  Tractors, 
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Retire? 

I9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun T 


■  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

■  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 

■  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 

\  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

■  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
i  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 

■  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 

■  policy. 

\  You  an  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
i  now.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
a  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 

■  low-cost  policy. 

^rnmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsemm ^ 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

R-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age.... 

St.  or  RD . 

City . State . 


Tested — Even  though  the  Flinchbaugh  is  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  field  it’s  constant¬ 
ly  tested  on  all  types  of  farms — all  types  of 
loads.  It  must  stand  up  to  its  reputation — 
an  inexpensive,  heavy-duty  unloader  for  both 
light  and  continuous  heavy  work! 

Proven — Trouble-free  inexpensive  operation 
year  after  year  has  meant  thousand  upon 
thousand  of  satisfied  customers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Ask  your  farm  equipment 
dealer  for  a  Flinchbaugh — and  buy  the 
unloader  with  the  famous  canvas-saving.  Non- 
spring  Roller  and  Quick-aligning  Portable 
Power  Unit. 

A  FREE  FOLDER 

is  yours  for  the 


NORTHEASTERN  HEMLOCK  LUMBER 

2x4  to  2x  10  Dimension  &  Sheeting  —  8  to  16  ft. 
Lengths  S4S — $95  per  M  —  Rough  $85  per  M.  F.O.B. 
Mill.  Also  timbers  sawed  to  order  and  most  all  kinds 
of  Hardwood.  Small  delivery  charge.  Write  or  Phone. 
RAYMOND  J.  SMITH 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y.  R.  5,  Phone:  Canton  3309 


rite  for 
to  take 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation.  \ 
Information  on  steps 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


European  Episodes 

Part  XXVII 

The  Humanity  of  South  Africa 


“We,  or  our  immediate  forebears 
who  came  to  Africa  from  Europe,  are 
back  again  in  the  land  of  our  origin.” 
Thus  recently  spoke  the  President  of 
the  South  African  Archeological  So¬ 
ciety,  alluding  to  the  missing  link 
between  ape  and  man  found  in  the 
soil  of  the  Transvaal  and  Kenya, 
after  having  rested  there  for  some  20 
million  years.  While  I  feel  no  over¬ 
whelming  urge  to  study  the  family 
trees  of  famed  archeologists,  it  is 
interesting  to  stop  a  moment  to 
analyze  the  present  mankind  of 
South  Africa  as  it  is. 

First  there  was,  of  course,  the 
native  —  the  Bantu,  split  up  in  many 
tribes  and  sub-tribes,  such  as  the 
Zulus,  the  Fingos,  the  Pomdos,  the 
Basutos,  the  Swazis,  the  Hottentots 
and  the  Bushmen.  The  latter  two  are 
now  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  due  to 
the  relentless  hunting  by  black  and 
white  alike. 

The  native  picture  was  unmarred 
until  the  year  1652  when  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  under  Van  Riebeek,  made 
a  stopover  at  the  southern  point  of 
this  Bantu  country  in  South  Africa. 
Towering  above  the  bay  in  which  he 
landed  was  a  huge  mountain  flat, 
resembling  a  table.  So  the  bay  got 
the  name  of  Table  Bay,  the  site  of 
present  day  Cape  Town.  Van  Riebeek 
found  this  country  to  his  liking  and 
reported  to  the  home  office  in  Am¬ 
sterdam.  A  settlement  was  started 
and  young  girls  of  the  Amsterdam 
orphan  institute  were  sent  over  to 
supply  wives  for  the  first  settlers. 
This  was  the  beginning,  now  ex¬ 
actly  300  years  ago/  of  the  Boer 
element  in  South  Africa.  The  word 
“Boer”  is  nothing  else  but  “farmer” 
in  the  Dutch  language.  So  the  name 
of  that  colony  tells  that  the  first 
settlers  went  into  agriculture.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  needed  valleys  and 
fields  and  the  Hottentots  and  Bush¬ 
men  had  to  “move  over  a  few  seats” 
to  the  interior,  after  leaving  behind 
a  sufficient  number  for  the  white 
man’s  work. 

The  English,  also  keen  in  exploit¬ 
ing,  soon  realized  that  the  Dutch  had 
won  a  race  to  a  brand  new  “pot  of 
gold.”  Consequently,  they  swarmed 
into  the  Cape  Colony  and  pretty  soon 
the  Boers  found  things  no  longer  to 
their  liking  in  the  Cape.  The  ossewa 
(ox  wagon)  was  loaded  up  again  and 
the  Voortrekkers  (pioneers,  as  in 
America’s  West)  crossed  the  horizon 
to  settle  down  in  that  wild  but 
beautiful  country,  Natal  (Natal 
means  “Christmas”  to  the  Portugese 
who  first  discovered  its  shores). 

Hardly  had  Natal  become  a  going 
enterprise  when  the  English  con¬ 
sidered  that  this  land,  too,  ought  to 
be  British.  So,  like  the  natives,  the 
Boers  had  to  move  again  and  made 
long  treks  north  to  settle  two  Boer 
Republics  in  the  North  and  West  of 
South  Africa.  That  is  how  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
were  born.  The  Boers  really  got  into 
hot  water  with  the  native  element, 
for  they  met  the  fierce  Zulu  tribe 
under  their  famous  Chief  Dingaan. 
It  was  not  until  the  Boers  slew  the 
Zulu  army  at  Blood  River  (so  bap¬ 
tised  after  the  day  of  battle)  that 
Dingaan’s  power  was  broken  and  the 
Zulu  was  forced  to  bow  under  the 
white  man  until  this  day. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Boer  re¬ 
publics,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Walker  accidentally  kicked  a 
stone  loose  at  Witwatersrand  in  the 
year  1886.  The  stone  proved  to  be 
heavily  laden  with  gold.  This  created 
the  city  of  Johannesburg,  a  world 
famed  rand,  with  fabulous  gold 
veins.  History  repeated  itself  once 
again,  for  the  British  felt  now  a 
feverish  desire  to  possess  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  London  and  Queen  Victoria 
accused  President  Paul  Kruger  of 
the  Transvaal,  charging  that  the 
British  miners  of  Johannesburg  were 
forced  to  pay  excess  profits  to  the 
tune  of  600,000  pounds  per  year  to 
Kruger;  that  he  befriended  dynamite 
monopolies;  that  the  British,  as  out- 
landers,  had  no  votes  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal:  all  of  which  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  England  to  declare  war 
on  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  the  year  1899. 

By  this  time,  the  Boers  had  no 
longer  a  back  country  to  withdraw 


into  and  they  waged  a  fierce  and 
famous  fight  which  lasted  into  1902, 
in  which  such  generals  as  Cronje, 
Joubert,  DeWet,  Smuts  and  Botha 
became  guerilla  fighters  of  world  re¬ 
nown.  At  long  last,  however,  the 
last  British  commander,  Lord  Kitch¬ 
ener,  found  the  unfailing  way  to 
subdue  men  —  by  herding  their 
women  and  children  into  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  At  Bloemfontein  there 
is  a  monument  dedicated  to  16,000 
Boer  women  and  children  who  died 
in  Kitchener’s  camps. 

In  1902  the  Boers  surrendered  and 
England  went  into  possession  of  en¬ 
tire  South  Africa.  Eight  years  later 
it  was  mutually  agreed  to  unify  the 
British  territories  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal  with  the  Boer-dominated 
lands  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  so  the  year 
of  1910  saw  the  birth  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

When,  four  years  later,  England 
went  to  war  with  Germany,  many 
Boers  once  again  took  up  their 
Mausers  against  the  British  and 
aided  the  German  colony  of  South¬ 
west  Africa.  But  12  years  had  al¬ 
ready  been  sufficient  to  make  some 
pro-British  Boers.  When  the  Boer 
revolt  of  1914  broke  out,  two  of  the 
four  leading  Boer  guerilla  generals, 
Beyers  and  DeWet,  fought  for  Boer 
freedom,  while  two  fought  for 
British  rule  —  Bootha  and  Smuts. 

The  defeat  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
threw  German  Southwest  Africa  in¬ 
to  the  laps  of  the  Union  and  of 
Smuts,  and  humanity  there  got  still 
further  mixed,  for  it  added  the 
Herero  tribes.  To  make  the  con¬ 
founded  picture  entirely  confused,  I 
might  add  that  the  Cape  has  still 
another  kind  of  strange  humanity, 
not  native  but  originally  imported  as 
follows.  When  the  first  Boers  held 
reign  in  the  Cape,  they  remembered 
what  fine  slaves  they  possessed  in 
the  East  Indies.  So  they  imported 
them  to  Cape  Town  and  their  off¬ 
spring  are  now  known  in  the  Union 
as  “Cape  Malays,”  and  the  halfbreeds 
thereof  as  “Cape  Coloreds.” 

Agricultural  tests,  during  modern 
times,  proved  that  the  east  coast  of 
Natal,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  was 
very  suitable  for  growing  sugar  cane. 
I  have  been  through  it  from  south 
to  north  —  Durban  is  flanked  by  that 
territory  —  and  I  drove  all  day  long 
through  hills  very  much  resembling 
the  hilly  country  of  Dutchess  County 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  all 
covered  with  sugar  cane.  Although 
this  gigantic  cane  territory  is  at 
present  incapable  even  of  giving  a 
nation  of  12  million  all  the  sugar  it 
wants,  it  is  a  sugar  pot,  I  fear,  which 
will,  in  the  last  analysis,  taste  bitter 
to  the  South  African  whites. 

When  this  industry  got  its  start, 
someone  recalled  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  of  British  India  were  such 
good  hands  at  raising  sugar  cane. 
Since  it  is  below  a  European  white 


When  an  experienced  cattleman 
buys  a  bull  without  a  guarantee,  he 
is  gambling  on  its  fertility.  If  the 
bull  proves  sterile,  he  cannot  get  his 
money  back,  according  to  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  case  in  question,  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  a  dealer  in  cattle  for  mapy 
years,  sold  a  bred  cow  to  a  neighbor. 
The  neighbor  later  sold  hack  the  bull 
calf,  out  of  the  bred  cow,  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  bull  calf  proved  to  be 
sterile,  and  the  plaintiff  wanted  his 
money  back.  The  judge  in  the  case 
said  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
blood  lines  of  the  bull  than  did  the 
neighbor  seller,  as  the  former  had 
actually  been  the  breeder  of  the  bull, 
and  that  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
way  in  which  the  fertility  of  a  bull 
could  be  determined,  until  he 
reaches  at  least  the  age  of  one  year. 
Thus,  if  you  buy  a  bull  calf  under 
that  age,  you  must  take  that  chance. 


man’s  standing  to  do  manual  field 
labor  in  South  Africa,  Indians 
(looked  upon,  colonially,  as  non¬ 
white)  were  imported  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands.  South 
Africa  then  got  its  first  “non¬ 
white”  man  with  brains.  The  white 
population  of  the  Union  is  at  present 
about  two  and  a  half  million;  the 
non-white  population  of  the  Union 
is  at  present  about  fourfold  that. 

Both  the  British  and  the  Boer  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  agreement  that  the  non¬ 
whites  are  inferior  to  the  whites,  and 
that  they  have  to  be  kept  apart  from 
the  whites,  at  least  during  the  time 
that  they  do  not  work  for  the  whites. 
The  non-whites  live  in  separate  town 
sections,  shop  separately,  have  sepa¬ 
rate  schools,  buy  their  tickets  at  the 
railroad  station,  or  stamps  in  the 
post  office,  at  separate  windows. 

One  must  not  think  what  a  fire 
could  be  stoked  in  Africa  if,  in  a 
worldwide  conflict,  the  communists 
could  succeed  in  establishing  a  corps 
of  their  own  in  non-white  South 
Africa. 

Will  this  road  of  the  white  man 
prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  the 
wisest  way?  It  is  a  question  that 
keeps  many  minds  busy,  here  in 
South  Africa  and  also  beyond.  South 
Africa  is  on  a  road  in  which  q  full 
turnabout  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Bantus  alone  will  not  be  able  to  do 
much  by  -  themselves;  the  danger  is 
their  alliance  with  the  Indians.  When 
I  visited  the  bustling  and  big  city  of 
Durban  and  saw  that  already  half  of 
the  business,  half  of  the  new  sky¬ 
scrapers  were  in  Indian  hands.  I 
knew  that  the  smart  white  brain  had 
met  a  smart  brown  brain. 

I  do  not  envy  the  African  whites 
the  decisions  that  lie  ahead  of  them.^ 
It  takes  much  wisdom,  maybe  some' 
sacrifices,  to  do  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done.  For  a  Northern  white, 
who  never  mixed  with  brown  or 
black  nations,  the  answer  is  invari¬ 
ably  always  easy.  “Sympathize  with 
the  underdog”  is  our  motto.  Yet  I 
have  to  confess  that,  had  I  been 
born  and  brought  up  here,  I  might 
think  differently  than  I  do  now.  By 
giving  this  matter  serious  thought, 
I  have  detected  how  easy  it  comes  to 
certain  white  groups  to  feel  superior 
over  any  other  being.  South  Africa 
certainly  has  no  monoply  on  that 
concept.  The  Germans  felt  that  they 
were  Herrenvolk  over  the  Poles  and 
Russians,  just  as  the  Dutch  felt  as  a 
Herrenvolk  over  the  Indonesians,  and 
the  Britons  over  the  Indians,  Persians 
and  Egyptians. 

As  a  guest  of  this  beautiful  and 
sunny  country,  I  will  not  depart  with 
criticism  for  South  Africans,  but  with 
a  sorrow  for  them.  America  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  melting  pot  of  nations, 
but  South  Africa  has  become  a  boil¬ 
ing  pot  of  nations.  If  and  when  the 
world  at  large  has  advanced  suffi¬ 
ciently,  mentally,  so  that  it  whole¬ 
heartedly  will  embrace  a  world 
government,  it  will  be  a  great  day 
for  beautiful  South  Africa.  Its  wide 
fields  and  its  climate  carry  the  marks 
of  a  great  continent,  but,  first  and 
foremost,  its  humanity  needs  a  wider 
horizon  than  a  Boer-Briton  argu¬ 
ment.  Herman  A.  Bennink 


The  judge  stated  that  only  in  two 
situations  can  a  buyer  of  a  sterile 
bull  have  legal  grounds  to  get  his 
money  back:  1  —  If  the  buyer  is  an 
amateur  and  knows  nothing  about 
stock,  lets  the  seller  pick  out  the 
bull,  and  tells  the  seller  that  he 
wants  the  bull  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  then  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  'that  the  bull  will  be  fit 
for  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sold; 
and  2  —  When  the  buyer  gets  a 
guarantee  from  the  seller  that  the 
bull  is  fertile.  That  is  the  safest  thing 
to  do,  for  then  there  can  be  no  argu¬ 
ments  later.  The  seller  therefore  has 
to  make  good  if  the  bull  does  not 
prove  up  to  this  promise.  Although 
the  guarantee  does  not  have  to  be  in 
writing,  it  is  easier  to  prove  if 
written.  Nevertheless,  if  a  reliable 
person  hears  the  seller  make  the 
guarantee,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to 
prove,  and  may  even  be  easier  to 
get  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  f.  g- 
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WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 


WHY  —  when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control  Serv¬ 
ice  GUARANTEES  you 
prompt,  lasting  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
troubles? 

Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want — •  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools  — 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  and 
insurance  companiestise  Sykes  Control . 

Nation-wide  service  in  over  300  cities. 

FREE  folder  R-l  “How  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  immediately”.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 
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80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Also  —  II  W.  42nd  Street,  Suite  1863,  New  York 

LOW  COST 
WELL 
DRILLING 

Save  well  drilling  costs  .  .  . 
have  all  the  wells  you 
need  ...  in  cellar,  barn, 
or  outdoors  .  .  .  shallow 
or  deep  wells.  CON-SOL's 
low  cost  well  driller  is 
easily  moved,  set  up,  and 
operated.  Sturdy  and  reli¬ 
able,  its  extra-hard,  quick¬ 
ly  installed,  drill  insert 
drills  through  many  feet  of 

solid  rock  before  replacement  is  needed.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  by  many  well  drillers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
For  4"  casings,  price  $385  F.O.B.  factory,  includes 
drill,  bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300',  %  H.P.  motor  or  V/2  H.P.  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  also  available 
at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory,  equipped  with  gasoline 
engine. 

Write  for  literature  to  Dept.  R 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 
FAIL! 


.  \  •• 


Model  45 

118  ’Volt  A.C.  . fm  mm  mm  mm 

Only . TJ.7.7  D 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all 
soil  and  weather  conditions — controls  stock 
the  year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms. 
“Weed  Kutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  con¬ 
tact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE ! 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Line  and 
Battery  operated  units.  Save  money,  work 
and  time  .  .  .  order  today! 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH  HANOVER.  CARLISLE.  PENNA. 
Phone  1716 

DEALERS  WANTED 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 


White.  Trim  Green.  Brilliant  Red.  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOW! 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

freight  prepaid 


There  is  no '  such  thing  as  a  hoo¬ 
doo,  but  here  is  a  story.  Many  years 
ago,  an  interurban  company  built 
a  railroad  through  our  section  of 
Michigan  to  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
The  contractor  was  doing  fine,  and  it 
looked  as  though  he  would  make  a 
fortune.  He  had  only  one  more  mile 
to  go  when  he  came  to  a  bluff  over¬ 
looking  a  deep  and  wide  ravine  with 
a  very  soft  bottom.  The  grade  stakes 
called  for  a  cut  of  about  six  feet 
through  the  bluff  but,  when  the  men 
got  there,  they  found  the  brush  had 
hidden  a  long  forgotten  cemetery. 
The  steam  shovel  went  right  through 
that  cemetery,  tossing  marble  head¬ 
stones  and  ancient  bones  to  one  side, 
and  the  dirt  was  then  used  to  fill 
across  the  ravine.  But  that  dirt  just 
sank  out  of  sight  in  the  soft  mud 
as  did  thousands  of  more  tons  dug 
from  the  banks.  Before  that  last 
mile  was  completed,  the  contractor 
had  to  mortgage  his  machinery  and, 
when  he  was  through,  he  was  flat 
broke.  Digging  up  those  old  pioneers 
may  not  have  had  a  thing  to  do  with 
it,  but  there  was  sure  a  hoodoo  on 
that  job.  Even  the  railroad  was 
hoodoo’d,  for  it  never  paid  and  now 
it  is  only  a  memory. 

There  are  some  queer  things  in 
this  old  world.  We  have  sink  holes 
filled  with  soft  mud.  They  range 
from  a  few  feet  to  several  rods  in 
diameter.  Years  ago,  I  helped  build 
a  railroad  and  the  grade  ran  over 
one  of  these  sink  holes  about  two 
rods  wide.  The  boss  gathered  a  lot 
of  old  logs,  placed  them  on  the  mud, 
and  we  covered  them  with  sand  and 
went  on  our  way  with  the  work. 

A  few  days  later,  the  logs  were 
floating  in-  water  and  the  sand  had 
disappeared.  Several  hundred  car¬ 
loads  of  dirt  were  dumped  into  that 
hole,  but  they  just  disappeared  and, 
finally,  a  bridge  had  to  be  built. 
Where  the  dirt  went  to,  nobody 
knows.  They  have  such  holes  in 
Florida,  too,  but  there  the  holes  are 
open  and  generally  there  is  water 


flowing  at  the  bottom. 

Another  queer  happening:  Out  in 
far  western  Canada,  there  is  a  very 
rich  gold  field  which  has  been  known 
for  many  years.  That  part  of  Canada 
is  mountainous  and  so  wild  that 
much  of  it  has  never  been  explored. 
At  various  times  many  men  have 
gone  into  the  wilderness  after  that 
gold  and,  of  them  all,  only  one  ever 
came  back.  He  did  bring  out  a  lot 
of  gold,  but  he  had  suffered  so  terri¬ 
bly  that  he  died  within  a  few  weeks. 
Last  year,  another  man  went  after 
the  gold  and  never  came  back.  Just 
what  happened,  no  one  will  ever 
know. 

There  are  queer  things  in  nature, 
too.  Just  as  Summer  arrived,  an 
army  of  crickets  10  miles  wide  and 
14  miles  long  marched  across  one  of 
the  western  States  and  ate  every 
green  thing  in  their  way.  Where  all 
these  millions  of  crickets  came  from 
all  at  once,  no  one  knows.  Last 
Summer,  a  tremendous  army  of 
fuzzy  -  wuzzy  caterpillars  marched 
across  the  upper  part  of  this  State 
and  ate  every  green  thing  in  sight. 
That  had  never  hapened  before  and 
they  are  not  there,  this  year.  We  do 
not  hear  any  more  about  army 
worms  but,  a  few  years  ago,  millions 
of  them  marched  across  the  Middle 
West.  There  were  so  many  on  the 
railroad  tracks  that  the  engine 
wheels  just  spun  around  after 
crushing  thousands  of  greasy  worms. 
You  would  not  think  that  worms 
could  stop  a  freight  train,  but  they 
did. 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  ways 
of  nature,  the  more  we  realize  how 
little  we  really  know.  That  is  why 
the  farm  is  a  textbook  which  can  be 
studied  every  day  of  the  year  as  it 
teaches  many  a  lesson.  One  of  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  is  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  stop  while  the  stop¬ 
ping  is  good.  So,  goodbye  for  awhile, 
and  may  a  hoodoo  never  camp  on 
your  trail.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Summer  Slump  in  Milk 
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Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O-D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


gai/iay/.f.ffl  LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 
tlLVliSil'l'M  BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
Itator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
'<6,000  working  in  28  states. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  1.  NEW  JERSEY 


Since  1882  •  Out  Prices  Top  the  Market^ 

tsiJEiisrsD  you n 

G-INBENG- 

TO  —  BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y.< 


per  cent  more  cow-days  of  grazing, 
and  43  per  cent  more  milk,  and  re¬ 
turned  43  per  cent  more  income 
above  feed  cost,  during  the  grazing 
periods  involved,  than  the  similar 
non-irrigated  pasture.  Irrigation  was 
especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
desirable  legumes,  such  as  white 
clover. 

Good  Pasture  Reduces  Protein 
Needs 

The  pasture  program  and  studies 
at  the  Vermont  Station,  conducted 
by  H.  B.  Ellenberger,  show  that 
when  pastures  are  closely  cropped 
throughout  the  entire  grazing  sea¬ 
son,  the  short,  fresh  grass  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  protein  and  total 
digestible  nutrient  content  than  that 
of  rank  growth.  If  there  are  not 
enough  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  to 
keep  the  forage  closely  grazed,  it  is 
advisable  to  mow  the  field  to  keep 
down  undesirable  growth  of  both 
weeds  and  heavy  grass. 

The  Vermont  investigations  also 
prove  that  if  a  dairy  cow  eats  enough 
good,  young  growth  pasture  grass  to 
supply  her  total  needs  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  20  pounds  of  four  per  cent 
milk,  she  gets  a  large  excess  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Therefore,  when  grain  is  used 
as  a  supplement  on  such  forage  to 
secure  more  milk,  its  protein  content 
need  not  be  higher  than  10  to  12  per 
cent.  On  excellent  pasture  even  a 
slightly  lower  protein  content  would 
suffice.  This  is  of  great  practical 
value  because  a  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  of  this  protein  content  can  be 
formulated  largely  from  home  grown 
grains,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to 
buy  any  of  the  expensive  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates.  Pasture  improve¬ 


ment  programs  consequently  pay  off 
at  both  ends  of  the  milk  production 
schedule — at  the  pail,  and  by  lower¬ 
ing  feed  costs. 

Some  suitable  grain  combinations 
to  use  on  the  kind  of  pasture  just 
discussed  would  be:  (1)  equal  parts 
ground  corn,  oats  and  wheat;  (2)  if 
a  little  more  protein  is  desired,  use 
coarse  ground  wheat  1,000  pounds, 
ground  corn  500  pounds,  ground  oats^ 
500  pounds;  (3)  where  a  12  per  cent 
protein  feed  is  needed,  use  either 
ground  corn  or  barley,  in  proportions 
according  to  availability  and  price, 
1,150  pounds,  ground  oats  500 
pounds,  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  150  pounds,  wheat  bran  200 
pounds. 

To  each  ton  of  these  mixtures  add 
20  pounds  of  iodized  stock  salt,  and 
20  pounds  of  either  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate  or  steamed  bone  meal.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  allow  the  dairy  herd  constant 
access  to  salt  and  a  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture.  Supply  the  salt  be¬ 
sides  the  minerals  in  order  not  to 
force  the  cows  to  eat  more  minerals 
than  needed  to  satisfy  their  salt  re¬ 
quirements. 

If  ponds  have  become  stale  and 
streams  dry,  it  causes  a  summer 
slump  in  the  milk  production  no 
matter  how  well  fed  and  cared  for 
otherwise  the  cows  may  be,  unless 
plenty  of  clean  water  is  supplied. 
When  these  things  are  observed,  the 
cows  produce  as  well  or  even  better 
during  the  late  Summer  and 
throughout  the  Fall,  when  milk  is 
usually  higher  in  price,  than  they 
do  during  their  winter  barn  period. 
Several  fall  freshening  cows  also  go 
a  long  way  in  increasing  the  size  of 
the  milk  check. 


Wew  Idea- 


LOADERS 


Every  year  there  are  fewer 
hired  hands  available  to  keep 
day-by-day  jobs  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  New  Idea-Horn 
Hydraulic  Loader  is  the 
modern  one-man  tool  with 
enough  versatility  to  handle 
the  many  jobs  about  your 
farm  that  other  farm  ma¬ 
chines  can’t  touch.  Three 
models  fit  over  80  different 
tractors. 

Low  clearance  . . .  fast  lift . . . 
high  reach.  “50”  and  “LS” 
loaders  lift  2500  lbs.  Light¬ 
weight  but  strong  tubular 
steel  frame  with  coped  joints. 
10  easy-on  attachments: 
Bulldozer  Blade;  Angle 
Dozer  Blade;  Snow  Scoop; 
Dirt  Bucket;  Loader  Boom; 
Grapple  Fork;  Manure 
Bucket;  Buck  Rake;  Push- 
Off  Stacker;  Pitch-Control. 

Your  New  Idea-Horn  dealer 
can  recommend  the  model  to 
fit  your  tractor.  Or 
mail  coupon  below. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
§  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS 
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Convention  Results 

'"pHE  Republican  convention  did  not  con- 
elude  as  many  hoped  it  would  —  unified 
behind  the  man  of  the  delegates’  choice.  It 
was,  as  predicted,  a  stiff  battle  between  two 
candidates.  In  addition,  it  developed,  very 
unfortunately,  into  a  smear  contest  with  only 
a  remote  chance  that  the  wounds  inflicted  will 
heal  quickly,  if  at  all.  This  will  make  the 
chance  of  a  Republican  victory  this  Fall  a 
great  deal  more  difficult  although,  if  any  man 
can  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters  with  success, 
it  is  General  Eisenhower.  In  his  favor  like¬ 
wise  are  the  country’s  general  desire  for  a 
change  after  20  years  of  one  party,  the  disgust 
with  corruption  in  public  office,  and  the 
vacillating,  unsuccessful  policy  followed  by 
the  administration  in  the  Korean  War.  These 
alone  will  not,  however,  place  a  majority  of 
votes  in  General  Eisenhower’s  corner.  The 
Republican  candidate  must  also  prove  that 
he  is  no  “me-tooer”  and  give  assurance  that 
he  will  not  rely  on  the  exclusive  advice  and 
guidance  of  those  who  have  led  their  party 
down  to  defeat  in  the  last  three  campaigns. 

The  1952  campaign  should  draw  the 
issues  sharply  between  the  two  candidates  and 
it  is  up  to  General  Eisenhower  to  take  the 
offensive  in  this  respect. 

This  is  especially  important  in  the  light  of 
the  Democratic  ticket  which  represents  a 
perfect  middle-of-the-road  choice.  Governor 
Adlai  Stevenson,  a  high  calibre  man,  is  no 
all-out  Fair  Dealer  and  the  selection  of 
Senator  Sparkman  of  Alabama  as  his  running 
mate  is  an  obviously  conciliatory  gesture  to 
the  conservative  South. 

The  Democrats,  fighting  to  stay  in  power, 
have  decided  to  don  the  cloak  of  respecta¬ 
bility.  They  have,  in  addition,  a  pretty  solid 
bloc  of  union  and  government  employee  votes. 
The  Republican  nominees  must  therefore 
carry  the  fight  to  their  opposition.  They  have 
plenty  of  good  issues  and  if,  for  a  change,  they 
make  good  use  of  these  issues,  they  can  win. 
If  they  do  not,  it  may  well  be  the  end  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  we  have  known  it. 


large  growers  feel  they  are  too  far  out  on  a 
limb  to  stop  now  and  are  consequently  still 
putting  in  large  numbers  of  birds,  hoping  for 
the  best. 

Whether  the  trend  is  arrested  cannot  yet 
be  decided,  although  one  encouraging  factor 
is  the  recent  report  from  the  Delmarva  area 
that  marketings  of  broilers  were  up  some  two 
per  cent  in  mid- July,  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  a  year  ago  and  at  the  same  time  the 
price  paid  to  growers  increased  about  10  per 
cent  per  pound  of  birds  marketed. 

The  greatest  declines  in  flock  replacement 
orders  have  been  in  the  100-300  chick  orders. 
One  large  mail  order  house  whose  100-300 
chick  sales  are  usually  heavy,  has  had  a  de¬ 
cline  of  60  per  cent  in  this  type  of  sale.  Actual 
replacements  started  to  date  are  off  10  to  15 
per  cent  compared  to  a  month  ago  and  most 
of  these  declines  are  with  the  small  producers. 
The  total  number  of  replacement  chicks 
started  this  year  compared  to  last  year  is  off 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

Egg  production  is  up  10  to  15  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year  but  it  is  down  five  to  10 
per  cent  as  compared  to  last  month.  The  chief 
complaints  heard  on  egg  quality  are  thin 
shells  and  watery  whites.  Pullet  eggs  are 
causing  some  complaints,  mainly  because  they 
are  dirty  and  not  properly  graded.  The  present 
hot,  humid  weather  does  not  help  egg  quality. 
Frequent  gathering  and  proper  cooling  are 
the  only  offsetting  factors. 

The  poultry  business  is  still  a  good  business, 
but  the  price  gyrations  since  the  first  of  the 
year  point  up  the  need  for  long-term  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  fallacy  of  rushing  in  and  out  of 
the  market  merely  because  of  temporary 
price  fluctuations. 


In  the  Poultry  Business 

BROILER  growers  are  definitely  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  current  price  situ¬ 
ation.  Unfavorable  broiler-feed  price  ratios 
do  not  make  for  much  optimism  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Today  the  average  price  is  15  per  cent 
under  last  year  while  the  feed  price  is  ap¬ 
proximately  15  per  cent  above  last  year.  As 
a  result  of  the  favorable  ratio  in  1951,  both 
commercial  and  farmer  producers  stocked  up 
heavily  on  broiler  chicks.  These  birds  have 
been  hitting  the  market  in  terrific  numbers 
and  once  again  over-production  is  taking  its 
toll.  Current  market  prices  are  just  below 
cost  of  production.  Orders  for  broiler  chicks 
are  mixed.  New  Hampshire  reports  an  in¬ 
crease  but  all  other  areas  have  decreased  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.  Cancellations  are  up  slightly 
in  all  areas  except  New  Hampshire.  Many 


Taxpayer  Group  in  Pipeline  Fight 

ALTHOUGH  gas  pipeline  explosions  con¬ 
tinue  to  endanger  life  and  property,  and 
pipeline  crews  push  ahead  with  little  regard 
to  private  property,  government  agencies, 
both  Federal  and  State,  are  doing  little  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  individual  citizen.  In  Albany  the 
Public  Service  Commission  is  considering  the 
adoption  of  a  safety  code,  but  when  this  will 
be  adopted  or  how  effective  it  will  be,  no 
one  can  say. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  so  far  followed  a  hands-off  policy 
although  it  is  within  its  power  to  recommend 
legislation  in  the  public  interest.  Perhaps  the 
intervention  by  the  Western  New  York  Tax¬ 
payers  Assn,  in  the  F.  P.  C.  hearing  on 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Company’s  new 
application  will  produce  some  results.  The 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  August  6  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Tennessee  is  asking  for  permission  to  lay 
additional  pipelines  through  Western  New 
York  in  order  to  supply  natural  gas  to 
Canada.  The  Western  New  York  Taxpayers 
Assn,  opposes  the  application  unless  property 
owners,  many  of  them  farm  owners,  shall  be 
adequately  protected  and  compensated  for  any 
property  taken  and  for  all  damages  sustained. 

There  has  been  enough  damage  already  in¬ 
flicted  by  Tennessee’s  pipeline  installations  in 
Erie  County  —  and  to  date  not  paid  for  —  to 
justify  the  F.  P.  C.  in  refusing  to  grant 
Tennessee’s  application  until  all  existing 
claims  are  satisfactorily  adjusted.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  would  further  justify 
the  F.  P.  C.  in  recommending  to  the  Congress 
that  gas  pipeline  companies  be  denied  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  This  right  was  only 
given  to  them  five  years  ago  and  they  operated 
successfully  for  several  years  without  the 
right:  They  have  wantonly  abused  the  privi¬ 
lege  since  they  have  had  it  and,  unless  they 
change  their  mode  of  operations,  do  not  de¬ 
serve  its  continuance. 

The  Western  New  York  Taxpayers  Assn,  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  spirited  fight.  It  is 
the  only  public  group  that  has  come  out  in 
opposition  to  the  pipeline  invasion  and,  as 
such,  it  merits  the  full  support  of  all  land- 
owners,  wherever  located,  whose  property 
may  be  affected  by  pipeline  installations.  A 
letter  of  support  or  inquiry  directed  to  James 
J.  Cuffe,  president  of  the  association,  192 
Parkhurst  Blvd.,  Kenmore  23,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
of  great  help  to  this  taxpayer  group. 


August  2,  1952 

It’s  Fair  Time  Again 

\A7  ITH  all  of  the  first  cutting  hay  in  the 
V  V  mow  and  the  threshing  of  oats  over 
and  done  with,  there  are  a  few  weeks  of 
comparative  quiet  until  silo-filling  time.  This, 
traditionally  and  very  practically,  is  farm 
fair  time. 

The  farm  fair  was  originally  designed  as  an 
educational  institution  —  a  forum  where  new 
ideas  could  be  presented  and  displayed  in 
actual  operation.  It  was  the  arena  to  foster 
healthy  competition  among  farmers  in  show¬ 
ing  their  livestock  and  farm  crops. 

In  more  recent  .  years,  the  advances  in 
science  have  made  the  display  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  equipment  one  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  parts  of  every  farm  fair.  Equally  im¬ 
portant,  the  activities  of  farm  youth  under 
the  4-H  and  F.  F.  A.  banners,  have  inculcated 
a  love  of  the  farm,  and  an  appreciation  of 
its  ■  importance  in  the  progress  of  a  nation, 
among  every  boy  and  girl  on  the  R.  F.  D.’s 
of  America. 

Why  cannot  the  farm  fair  be  only  a  farm 
fair,  and  nothing  more?'  There  is  enough  of 
value  to  insure  the  attendance  of  plenty  of 
people  who  are  interested  or  may  come  to 
learn.  Midways  are- cheap  and  tawdry  and  in 
quite  a  few  instances  are  nothing  more  than 
“come-ons”  for  dishonest  operations.  They 
offer  nothing  except  the  chance  to  spend 
money  for  amusement  —  in  many  cases,  for 
trash.  If  people  want  midways,  they  can 
get  them  in  abundance  at  amusement  parks 
and  carnivals.  But  why  spoil  the  true  tradition 
and  real  value  of  the  farm  fair  which  in  it¬ 
self  has  so  much  to  offer? 


It  Pays  to  Irrigate 

'T'HE  month  of  June  was  hot  and  dry 
A  throughout  New  York  State,  and,  as  we 
go  to  press,  July  bids  fair  to  break  all  heat 
records  in  the  memory  of  living  man. 

As  a  result,  truck  crops  will  most  certainly 
be  in  short  supply,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Rain  may  help  the  later  crops,  but  right  now 
the  importance  of  an  adequate  farm  water 
supply  and  irrigation  is  being  most  vividly 
portrayed.  This  has  already  become  so  widely 
recognized  by  potato  growers  that  a  great 
many  commercial  operators  now  use  portable 
overhead  irrigation. 

Water  is  equally  important  for  all  farm 
crops.  For  the  backyard  gardener,  where 
vegetables  are  only  grown  for  the  farm  table, 
they  can  often  be  watered  with  a  small  port¬ 
able  whirling  spray  or  the  garden  hose  for 
irrigation.  It  is  of  even  greater  value  to  the 
commercial  grower,  enabling  him  to  get  his 
garden  truck  on  an  early  market  at  advan¬ 
tageous  prices.  The  use  of  proper  irrigation 
will  thus  easily  offset  the  cost  of  supplying 
them  with  enough  water  when  needed.  In  a 
dry  hot  season  like  this  one,  irrigation  would 
do  even  more  —  save  a  crop  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  worthless. 

In  addition  to  the  harvested  crops,  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  pastures  is  also  a  paying  proposition. 
A  four-year  test,  recently  conducted  at  the 
Tennessee  Station,  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  article  “Summer  Slump  in  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction”,  on  page  491  of  this  issue.  A  con¬ 
trolled  water  supply  means  prolonged  and 
more  favorable  conditions  for  grass  growth, 
and  correspondingly  cuts  down  the  high  cost 
of  feed  bills. 


Brevities 

“And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are 
called  according  to  his  purposes.”  —  Romans  8:28. 

An  eight-ounce  glass  of  milk  provides  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  protein,  30  per  cent  of  the  calcium, 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  riboflavin  a  person  needs 
each  day. 

The  poultry  department  at  Cornell  University 
recommends  that  the  egg  holding  room  be  located 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cellar,  as  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  coolest  and  dampest  part  of  the  dwelling. 

During  a  thunderstorm  avoid  standing  under  a 
tree  or  near  a  wire  fence;  stay  out  of  small  sheds, 
especially  if  located  on  a  hilltop.  If  you  can  hear 
the  thunder,  the  danger  from  the  accompanying 
lightning  flash  is  past;  if  you  do  not  hear  the 
thunder,  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  afraid.  So  take 
proper  precautions  and  dismiss  your  fears. 
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President  Harry  S.  Truman,  for 
the  second  time  in  succession  in  a 
presidential  year,  both  signed  into 
law  and  expressed  satisfaction  with 
a  farm  price  support  bill.  In  1952, 
however,  he  attacked  bitterly  the 
price  support  bill  he  praised  in  1948. 

The  80th  Congress  in  1948  passed 
the  first  long-range  price  support 
measure,  which  became  known  as 
the  Aiken  Act  and  which  Was 
drafted  with  the  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(D.,  N.  M.).  Truman  called  it  a  for¬ 
ward  step.  Although  the  bill  was 
succeeded  by  the  Anderson  Act  be¬ 
fore  it  could  become  effective,  there 
was  little  differenfce  between  the 
two,  and  Truman  has  since  aimed  his 
fire  equally  at  both. 

The  82nd  Congress,  just  before  it 
adjourned,  passed  a  bill  further  post¬ 
poning  the  application  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  Act.  The  bill,  which  Truman 
signed  after  Congress  adjourned, 
provides  for  90  per  cent  of  parity  on 
the  so-called  basics  until  the  end  of 
1954  and  also  specifies  that  parity, 
itself,  must  be  figured.  .  .not  with 
the  aid  of  the  modernized  parity  of 
the  Aiken  and  Anderson  acts.  .  . 
but  under  the  higher  of  the  modern¬ 
ized  and  the  old  parities  until  1956. 
In  signing  the  new  bill  into  law  at 
the  end  of  last  week,  President  Tru¬ 
man  called  it,  “a  valuable  addition 
to  the  agricultural  legislation  which 
has  been  so  important”  in  keeping 
farm  incomes  at  satisfactory  levels. 

Once  again,  as  he  has  so  many 
times  since  his  laudatory  remarks  of 
1948,  Truman  turned  his  full  fire  on 
flexible  price  supports.  “The  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  sliding  scale  is  that  the 
volume  of  farm  production  can  and 
should  be  adjusted  downward  by 
dropping  the  level  of  support  pro¬ 
vided  farmers,”  he  argued,  “As  I 
have  stated  repeatedly,  this  is 
neither  a  workable  method  of  ad¬ 
justment  nor  a  fair  one.  It  would 
provide  farmers  with  the  least  pro¬ 
tection  when  protection  is  most 
needed.” 

is*  »S»  *1*  *1* 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan 
wil  campaign  “tirelessly”  in  favor  of 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  presi¬ 
dent,  he  made  clear  at  what  might 
well  have  been  one  of  his  final  press 
conferences  as  agriculture  secretary. 
Looking  tired,  Brannan  came  in  for 
what  was  scheduled  to  be  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  on-the-farm  flood  control  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  reporters  in  the  room 
wanted  political  news. 

Brannan  virtually  admitted  he 
could  not  influence  the  Democrats  to 
put  the  Brannan  Plan  into  their 
platform  but  felt  that  the  almost 
inevitable  call  for  90  per  _  cent  of 
parity  on  a  permanent  basis  would 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
G.  O.  P.  stand  for  “100  per  cent  of 
parity  in  the  market  place.” 

Brannan  said  that  farmers  have 
been  free  to  get  100  per  cent  of  parity 
right  along,  but  remarked  that  be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1933  they  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  getting  it.  High  price 
supports  are  the  only  answer,  he 
indicated. 

*S*  H*  *1* 

The  flood  control  program  pre¬ 
sented  by  Brannan  at  the  press 
conference  was  for  the  Missouri 
Valley  watershed  —  a  wide  stretch 
of  land  from  the  Canadian  border 
down  almost  as  far  as  Texas.  In  this 
huge  area,  Brannan  proposed 
millions  of  small  dams  on  creeks  and 
tributaries  and  countless  “water- 
holes”  on  farms,  at  which  stock 
could  be  watered.  Terracing,  strip 
cropping,  tree  planting,  grass  farm¬ 
ing  and  just  about  all  the  tricks  al¬ 
ready  in  use  by  Soil  Conservation 
and  Agricultural  Conservation  par¬ 
ticipants  would  be  used.  The  work 
would  go  on  for  between  10  and  20 
years  and  would  cost  $387  million, 
$137  million  of  which  would  be 
supplied  by  farmers  and  other  local 
sources. 

Brannan  said  that  USDA  would 
keep  on  sending  programs  of  that 
type  to  Congress  long  after  he,  him¬ 
self,  was  no  longer  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Work  of  this  kind  should  be 
completed  on  every  stream  and  creek 
in  the  nation  where  farm  land  can 


be  improved  or  where  flood  danger 
exists,  he  said. 

His  plan  is  “remarkably  similar” 
to  the  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  (D.,  Tex.) 
bill.  There  is  no  coincidence,  how¬ 
ever.  Poage  became  interested  in  the 
SDA  plan  two  years  ago,  made  a 
trip  to  the  Missouri  Valley  to  gather 
evidence,  and  came  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  a  bill  to  put  the  tJSDA  plan 
into  effect.  This  bill  received  much 
favorable  and  no  unfavorable  testi¬ 
mony,  was  reported  out  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  session,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  more  extensive  con¬ 
sideration. 

Neither  Brannan  nor  Poage  says 
the  program  will  prevent  floods  with¬ 
out  the  big  dams.  Both  say  that  big 
dams  will  not  do  all  the  work 
either,  largely  because  small  creeks 
and  tributaries  do  more  flooding 
than  the  big  rivers  and  also  be¬ 
cause,  even  when  the  big  dams  stop 
these  floods  before  they  reach  the 
cities,  they  also  stop  silt  and  top¬ 
soil.  The  big  dams,  therefore,  are 
doomed  to  be  silted  up  and  useless 
after  a  period  of  years  unless  the 
upstream  work  is  done. 


In  some  areas,  where  there  are 
no  large-river  floods,  but  in  which 
many  farms  are  flooded  by  creeks 
and  small  rivers,  the  USDA  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  enough,  both  con¬ 
tend. 

*1*  *1*  *i*  »5»  *i* 

The  last  days  of  Congress  ended 
with  very  little  talk  about  farmers 
and  farm  programs,  highly  unusual 
for  an  election  year.  Both  parties 
appeared  satisfied  that  they  could 
make  strong  showings  in  the  rural 
areas  this  year.  One  side,  of  course, 
must  be  wrong. 

Another,  and  probably  even 
stronger,  reason  for  the  silence  was 
the  fact  that  the  82nd  Congress  ac¬ 
complished  very  little  in  the  way  of 
basic  and  permanent  farm  legis¬ 
lation. 

Rep.  E.  Y.  Berry  (R.,  S.  D.)  made 
an  appeal  for  100  per  cent  of  parity 
price  supports  as  Congress  came  to 
a  close  and  so  did  Rep.  Harold  C. 
Hagen  (R.,  Minn.). 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Vursell  (R.,  Ill.) 
and  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  were  the  only  two 
Congressmen  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 


steps  of  the  orators  of  election 
years  past.  Vursell  was  emphatically 
of  the  opinion  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  failed  the  farmers.  “Farm 
net  income  in  1947  was  $17,073,- 
000,000;  farm  net  income  in  1951  went 
down  to  $15,000,000,000,”  he  pointed 
out.  Also,  “the  present  farm  price 
controls  during  the  year  just  past 
cost  the  farmers  of  America  count¬ 
less  millions.  .  .” 

Cooley  was  equally  emphatic  in 
praising  the  work  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  though  he  is  far  from  an 
administration  supporter.  He  spoke 
of  the  Republican  convention  and 
said,  “the  clumsy  elephant  is  in  foul 
shape.  .  .in  a  desperate  effort  to 
woo  farmers.  .  .  .have  preferred 
false  and  fraudulent  charges”  about 
administration  price  rigging  before 
the  1948  elections. 

Speaking  of  the  price  drop  in  corn, 
Cooley  said  that  a  huge  crop  caused 
prices  to  fall  just  below  support 
levels,  which  is  where  an  honestly 
administered  price  support  program 
would  stop  the  fall. 

“GOP  when  used  by  Republicans 
in  speaking  of  parity  means  get  off 
parity.”  he  charged.  Harry  Lando 
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When  you  telephc 
it  goes  in  there” 


That’s  right,  son,  the  voices  of  people  for  miles 
around  go  into  this  building  and  come  back  out 
again.  People  getting  farm  work  done,  or  talking 
to  neighbors,  or  saving  a  trip  to  town. 

This  attractive  little  building  is  the  telephone 
nerve  center  of  the  community.  The  equipment 
handles  local  calls  automatically,  and  enables  you 
to  get  an  operator  when  you  want  to  call  someone 
at  a  distance,  or  need  assistance. 

Many  of  these  offices  are  in  use  or  going  up  in 
Bell  System  rural  areas.  They’re  a  big  factor  in 
getting  our  expansion  job  done. 

Just  as  modern  farm  machinery  helps  you, 
such  modern  equipment  helps  us  supply  more 
and  better  rural  telephone  service,  faster. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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soys  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moorestown,  N.J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  NEW 

LEACH 

BARN  CLEANER 

AND 

SILO  UNLOADER 


(FOR  CORN  OR  GRASS  SILAGE) 


LEACH  COMPANY 

412  MAIN  ST.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

k _ 

i 
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DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

1 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  tor  Price  List  end  Demotes.  ATWOODS 
62  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


TILE  TILE  WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE  WALL 


SORE  TEATS 

^  APPLY 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm 
—a  modern  antiseptic  oint¬ 
ment,  designed  to  relieve 
soreness,  reduce  conges¬ 
tion,  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Try  it ...  8  oz.  tin 
75fi.  At  your  dealer’s  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,N.Y. 


Di:  A/ai/Zors 

UDDER 

BALM 


The  all  purpose,  HIGHC11QC 
pressure,  big  volume  pump. 

Leakproof  valve  included.  P. 

Costs  a  little  more,  worth 
ten  times  more.  TREADED 
for  PIPE  and  GARDEN  hose.  The 
choice  of  U.  8.  War  College.  Used 
for  roadside  weed  spraying  in  Mass, 
towns.  Refund.  COMPARE,  keep 
best.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KEN02A  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Slxea  from  Stock  it  Half  Price.  For  Firmer!, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  ind  Simple!.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Yean. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
tbe  Yard.  Write  for  Bamplea  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
13#  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Markat  7-2166)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


•  Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll* 

I  /Iff  Opportunity  to  Sell  \ 
|  Good  Breeding  Stock  I 

E  Many  well-known  breeders  have  learned  from  expert-  E 
=  ence  that  an  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  E 
E  promptly  dispose  of  any  good  stock  they  have  to  offer.  = 
=  There  is  no  better  way  to  find  new  customers  at  a  very  E 
E  low  cost.  = 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  read  by  more  than  = 
E  310,000  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States.  E 
=  Among  this  large  group  of  readers,  there  are  many  who  E 
E  are  seeking  good  breeding  stock  and  who  are  ready  to  pay  j= 
=  a  fair  price  for  well-bred  animals.  If  you  have  stock  for  E 
E  sale,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  this  large  audience  what  you  = 
E  have  to  offer.  E 

|  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue  ::  September  6  | 

E  Our  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue  offers  breeders  E 
=  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  present  their  sales  message  E 
E  to  more  than  310,000  prospective  buyers  at  a  remarkably  = 
E  low  cost.  This  special  issue  devoted  to  Animal  Husbandry  E 
E  will  contain  a  wealth  of  information  covering  all  phases  of  = 
E  the  live  stock  industry  —  Breeding,  Feeding,  Stabling,  Herd  E 
E  Management  and  many  other  topics  will  be  discussed.  The  E 
issue  will  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  reference. 

E  The  advertising  columns  of  this  issue  will  serve  as  a  E 
=  market  place  where  many  of  the  prominent  herds  in  the  E 
E  East  will  be  represented.  Your  advertisement  in  this  out-  = 
=  standing  issue  will  undoubtedly  result  in  substantial  sales.  E 
E  Furthermore  any  breeder  will  find  it  a  source  of  pride  to  = 
E  have  his  stock  represented  among  the  other  prominent  E 
E  farms  that  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  issue.  E 

=  Even  if  you  have  no  surplus  stock  to  dispose  of  at  this  E 
E  time  an  advertisement  in  this  outstanding  issue  will  add  = 
=  to  the  reputation  of  your  herd  and  will  create  a  demand  E 
E  for  stock  you  may  have  to  offer  at  some  future  date.  E 

1  PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  RESERVATION  PROMPTLY  | 
E  The  issue  will  go  to  press  Monday,  August  25th  = 

1  TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
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Livestock  &  Dairy 


Calf  With  Newcastle 
Disease 

The  same  virus  which  causes 
Newcastle  disease  among  poultry 
also  appears  capable  of  spreading  to 
cattle,  according  to  a  recent  veterin¬ 
ary  medical  research  report.  Re¬ 
search  workers  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station  state  that  they 
have  recently  isolated  the  virus  of 
Newcastle  disease  from  a-six-month 
old  calf  which  apparently  died  of 
the  infection.  It  is  believed  to  have 
contracted  the  disease  from  a  near¬ 
by  flock  of  hens. 

Although  Newcastle  disease  virus 
has  previously  been  isolated  in  sheep, 
swine  and  even  human  beings,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
discovered  in  bovines  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  outbreak.  Dr.  Vance  J. 
Yates,  who  supervised  the  study,  re¬ 
ports  that  flocks  of  chickens  afflicted 
with  Newcastle  disease  were  housed 
some  50  to  100  feet  from  the  dairy 
barn.  The  same  attendant  took  care 
of  both  the  chickens  and  the  affected 
calf. 

The  calf  took  sick  in  the  morning, 
showing  depression  and  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  .breathing,  and  its  tempera¬ 
ture  soon  dropped  below  normal.  It 
died  the  same  afternoon.  Following 
a  postmortem  examination,  special 
tests  were  conducted  to  determine 
the  presence  of  Newcastle  disease 
virus.  It  was  isolated  and  definitely 
identified.  As  far  as  is  known,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
done,  from  a  naturally  occurring 
case,  in  the  bovine  species. 

Blind-Quarter  on  Freshen¬ 
ing  Heifer 

I  have  a  young  heifer  which  on 
her  first  freshening  has  lost  the  left 
front  quarter  of  her  udder.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  is  called  a  blind- 
quarter.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
that  I  can  see  for  this  condition.  She 
still  gives  a  small  amount  of  milk 
from  it,  and  this  milk  apparently  is 
normal.  Should  I  milk  this  quarter? 

Penobscot  Co.,  Me.  v.  c.  d. 

Your  heifer  is  apparently  suffer¬ 
ing  from  what  is  commonly  known 
as  -blind-quarter.  The  usual  cause  of 
this  condition  is  other  calves  sucking 
her  udder  while  she  was  still  a  calf 
herself,  thereby  permanently  injur  - 
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ing  the  delicate  and  sensitive  struc¬ 
tural  tissues  of  the  udder.  If  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  no  treatment  that 
will  restore  the  blind-quarter  on  this 
heifer.  If  she  is  a  good  individual 
and  of  suitable  blood  lines  to  retain 
in  the  herd,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  keep  her  for  breeding  purposes 
and  she  will  probably  milk  very 
satisfactorily  from  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  quarters. 


Hot  Weather  Barn 
Cleaning 

When  the  herd  is  confined  during 
the  winter  months,  cleaning  is  a 
regular  and  necessary  chore.  Then, 
when  the  herd  is  on  pasture  and  the 
stalls  are  used  only  through  the 
short  summer  milking  periods,  there 
is  often  a  tendency  to  skimp  on  barn 
cleaning. 

Many  dairymen  who  purchased 
barn  cleaners  to  cut  down  on  hard 
work  of  winter  barn  cleaning,  find 
the  equipment  equally  valuable  in 
the  Summer.  They  can  turn  on  the 
cleaner,  and  go  about  their  other 
work  while  the  manure  is  moved  to 
the  spreader.  The  time  saved  during 
rush  of  field  work  and  harvesting  is 
even  more  valuable  than  the  winter 
savings.  A  big  advantage  of  regular 
summer  cleaning,  in  addition  to  im¬ 
proved  sanitation,  is  the  elimination 
of  fly  breeding  places. 


Hog  Type  Influenced  by 
Feed 

I  know  there  are  lard  and  bacon 
breeds  of  hogs  but  do  not  know  the 
effect  of  feeds  on  these  breeds.  What 
is  the  influence,  if  any,  of  feeding 
corn  to  hogs’for  several  generations? 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.  f.  a.  s. 

In  regard  to  the  lard  breeds  of 
hogs,  this  is  largely  a  designation  to 
signify  their  superior  efficiency  in 
the  utilization  of  such  feeds  as  corn 
and  barley.  Most  of  these  breeds, 
such  as  Duroc,  Poland-China  and 
Chester  White,  have  been  developed 
in  America.  The  so-called  bacon  or 
lean  meat  breeds  were  largely  de¬ 
veloped  in  Europe  where  corn  for 
feeding  is  practically  non-existent, 
their  diet  consisting  principally  of 
small  grains  and  kitchen  refuse. 
When  these  breeds,  such  as  the 
Yorkshire  and  Tamworth,  are  kept 
under  our  conditions  and  fed  corn 
continuously -for  three  or  four  gener¬ 
ations,  they  tend  to  take  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  physiologic  reaction  to 
feed  of  the  so-called  lard'  breeds. 


Testing  Bulls  at  Beltsville 


A  recent  look  at  some  of  the  tests 
and  experiments  now  being  carried 
on  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  reveals  inter¬ 
esting  information  that  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  farmers  of  the 
near  and  far  future.  Many  of  the 
experiments  and  tests  are  of  direct 
importance  to  American  farmers 
interested  in  producing  meat. 

Suppose  you  could  buy  a  herd  sire 
that  had  proven  his  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  offspring  that  would  give  you 
an  additional  five  pounds  of  beef  on 
the  hoof  for  every  100  pounds  of 
feed  used.  How  much  would  you  give 
for  him?  The  time  will  come  when 
you  can  buy  such  a  bull. 

An  experiment  in  testing  beef 
bulls  is  being  carried  on  at  Belts¬ 
ville.  The  bull  to  be  tested  is  used 


on  a  group  of  females.  Some  of  the 
resulting  offspring  are  grown  and 
slaughtered.  Feed  used  and  gains 
made  are  accurately  recorded.  Car¬ 
casses  are  weighed  and  graded. 
Other  bulls  are  then  used  on  the 
same  group  of  females  and  these  off¬ 
spring  put  to  the  same  test.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sire  can  thus  be  de¬ 
termined. 

Indications  are  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  sires  of 
the  same  breed  in  their  ability  to 
transmit  desirable  characteristics  to 
their  offspring.  For  instance,  off¬ 
spring  of  one  bull  may  gain  five 
pounds  more,  per  100  pounds  of  feed 
used,  than  do  their  half-brothers  of 
a  different  sire.  This  is  significant,  in 
any  herd,  especially  so  when  the 
herd  is  large.  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Bull  testing  for  beef  production  is  now  being  conducted  at  the  Beltsville 
(U.  S.  D.  A.) ,  Maryland,  Station.  Indications  at  present  are  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  sires  of  the  same  breed  in  their  ability  to  transmit 
desirable  characteristics  to  their  offspring.  These  are  some  of  the  steers,  by 
different  bulls,  being  used  in  the  test. 
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BIG  HEREFORD  CATTLE  AUCTION 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  11  •  STARTING  AT  9:00  A.M. 

460  HEAD  •  Nearly  All  Registered  •  460  HEAD 

This  big  dispersal  sale  is  necessary  to  settle  the  Estate  of  E.  T. 
Bedford  2nd,  and  will  be  held  at  his  Crarydale  Farm. 

Located  5  miles  west  of  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y.,  miles  south  of 
Route  23,  and  10  miles  from  Claverack,  17  miles  east  of  HUDSON, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Turn  at  arrow  on  West  Side  of  Railroad  Bridge. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  and  negative  to  Bangs  Test  with  up-to-date  tests, 
nearly  all  vaccinated.  Eligible  for  shipment  into  nearly  all  states. 

460  HEAD  (Think  of  it)  —  in  one  day. 

—  .170  Cows  —  6  High  Record  Service  Age  Bulls, 

—  140  Calves  by  their  side,  —  34  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 

—  64  Yearling  Heifers,  —  52  Steers  about  1  year  old. 

One-third  of  herd  are  polled. 

The  late  Mr.  Bedford  and  his  assistants  worked  closely  with 
Cornell  University  in  the  use  of  their  sires.  Herd  has  been  carefully 
supervised  and  directed  by  experienced  men. 

This  is  largest  herd  of  Hereford  breeding  cattle  ever  sold  at  auction  in  the  Northeast 

A  MARVELOUS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY  THE  VERY 
FINEST  HEREFORD  BREEDING  CATTLE. 

This  is  a  popular  beef  breed,  because  they  brought  today’s  top 
beef  price  over  .  81%  of  time  during  a  6-month’s  period,  and  because 
they  were  Grand  Champions  at  8  of  the  largest  beef  shows  last  year, 
over  all  beef  breeds. 

SALE  MUST  START  AT  9:00  A.  M.,  SHARP,  D.S.T. 

TENTS  —  CHAIRS  —  LUNCH  —  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDERS. 
The  Following  Day  —  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12  —  at  10:00  A.  M.  — 

4  Large  and  Complete  Line  of  411  Kinds  of  Farm  Equipment 

ESTATE  OF  E.  T.  BEDFORD  2nd,  Owner,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  Mexico,  New  York 

First  National  Bank,  Greenwich,  Conn.  —  Co-Executor, 

E.  J.  Keane,  Agent,  Merchants  Natl.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRE  HOG  SALE 

SELLING  40  HEAD 

AT 

AIRY  KNOLL  FARM 
Woodstown,  New  Jersey 
WED.  NIGHT,  AUGUST  13,  1952 
7:30  p.  m.  E.  D.  S.  T. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
0.  I.  C.  CROSSED. 


WALTER  Ll)X  •  WOBllRN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites,  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$11.00  ca.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money 
order.  Innoculation  $1.00  extra  for  each  if  wanted. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


YORKSHIRE  and  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM, 

RUSSELL  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  HP. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Toung  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE 

4  Heifers  ready  to  breed 
2  Yearling  Heifers 
Bulls  of  various  ages, 

.  WALTER  W.  FISK 

PHONE  7111  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers — 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACHRACH  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls 

AND  A  FEW  HEIFERS.  SHIP  ANY  STATE. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  HEREFORD  STEERS:  500  to  650  pounds, 
always  on  hand.  YUNKER  FARMS, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  (Blairstown  Area) 

DOGS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 


SPRING  PIGS  SIRED  BY  CORNER  DUPLICATE 
ROBERT  J.  MOORE,  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK 

TAMWORTH  PIGS,  GILTS,  —  Registered  or  Un¬ 
registered.  TAMWORTH  FARM  MILTON,  DELA. 


Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts,  all  ages.  Registered 
or  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown.  Del. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 

Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

_ GOATS _ ___ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 

magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  91. M. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 

RABBITS 


DOBERMAN  PINCHER  PUPS 
10  WEEKS  OLD.  PUREBREDS.  $50 


E.  SCHNEIDER, 


KEANSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  MwRaSLtJoAnMESn 


HOWLAND 
EW  YORK 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

MORE  LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 
ON  FOLLOWING  PAGE 


AIREDALES — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 
BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

T-^llREBRED  COCKEIi  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
JEv  Non-Regristered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

90  Center  St.,  Brandon, Vt 


REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  State  Require 
ments.  FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONN 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  CATTLEMEN 
ONLY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  KIND 


We  guarantee  to  teach  the  progressive  cattleman  how 
to  accomplish  the  following  or  his  money  back: 

How  to  make  barren  cows  breed,  control  abor¬ 
tion,  deliver  calves,  remove  afterbirths,  artificial  insemination,  diagnose 
pregnancy,  keep  cows  breeding,  keep  bulls  breeding,  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  have  clean  healthy  udders  and  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
the  reproductive  organs.  write  or  wire  for  catalog 

GRAHAM  SCIENTIFIC  BREEDING  SCHOOL 


216  East  10th  Street 


Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


119  HEAD 


119  HEAD 


AUCTION 

Purebred  Jersey  &  Holstein  Cattle  &  Farm  Equipment 

At  TRES  LOMAS  FARM,  STEPHENTOWN,  N.  Y.  Four  miles  from 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.  on  Rt.  22  to  Berlin,  N.  Y.  —  Watch  for  Arrows. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1952  at  10  A.  M.  sharp 

We  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Harry  Zitreen  of  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 
his  entire  herd  of  dairy  cattle  consisting  of  66  Purebred  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers,  53  head  of  Purebred  Jersey  cows  and  heifers.  These  cattle 
are  all  T.  B.  tested,  Blood  tested,  and  calfhood  vaccinated.  Mr.  Zitreen 
always  bought  only  the  best  and  the  heifers  he  raised  were  only  out 
of  his  best  stock.  These  cattle  are  in  all  stages  of  lactation  with  a  good 
number  due  to  calve  this  fall. 

1  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  1  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL 
Be  Sure  to  Attend  this  Auction  for  Some  Excellent  Herd  Replacement 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

2  Farmall  M  Tractors,  Set  of  Farmall  M.  Cultivators,  New  Holland 
Forage  Harvester,  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  Hay  Head, 
New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  Corn  Head,  New  Holland  Forage 
Harvester  Cutter  Bar  Head,  New  Holland  Forage  Blower,  New 
Holland  No.  77  Hay  Baler,  I.  H.  10  ft.  Cut  Out  Disk  Harrow,  I.  H. 
Fluid  Manure  Spreader,  I.  H.  Soil  Pulverizer,  I.  H.  No.  2  Spring 
Tooth  Tractor  Harrow,  Gerber  Tractor  Mounted  Grass  Seed 
Sower,  Colby  Wagon  on  Rubber,  Wagon  Unloader  (2  units), 
New  Holland  Tractor  Saw,  I.  H.  4  Bar  Side  Rake  on  Rubber,  I.  H. 
Tractor  Grain  Drill,  I.  H.  2-row  Corn  Planter,  I.  H.  3  Bottom 
Plow  on  rubber,  John  Deere  Fertilizer  Distributor,  7  Louden 
Steel  Window  Sash,  Wilson  10-can  Milk  Cooler,  Surge  Milker 
Pump,  4  Surge  Single  Milker  Units,  2  Dairy  Hot  Water  Heaters, 
Stand-by  Gas  Engine  for  Milkers,  2  Feed  Trucks,  60  Milk  Cans, 

5  Barn  Ventilating  Fans,  2  General  Electric  Water  Cups,  1  New 
Louden  20"  Vent,  New  Holland  Bale  Loader,  Western  Saddle, 
also  2  Riding  Horses. 

This  Farm  Machinery  Is  in  Excellent  Condition 


Owners 

GOLDSTEIN  &  GURWITZ,  INC. 
Ware,  Mass. 

Tel.  890 


Auctioneer 
Franklin  McLenithan 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Auctions  Are  Our  Business;  We  Buy  Anywhere. 
CATERER  IN  ATTENDANCE 

Approximately  1100  acre  farm  with  3  houses  and  modern  barns  will 
be  offered  for  private  sale. 


EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


BIST  in  IVIRY  WIIGHA 

Under  average  farming  l— - 
conditions,  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  recordsion  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
, . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 
$2.00  pet  yr. ;  3  yrs..  .$5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE., 


SOCIETY, 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleski II.  N.Y. 


NEW- Membership  Sign 


FREE 


to  NYABC  Members 


Ask  your  NYABC  technician  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  for  your  handsome  new  green 
and  gold  metal  membership  sign. 

NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


BOX  528-8 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 


FRESH  COWS  -  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams. 
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i  ms  just 

F/GURIt 

i. 


I  was  just  figur¬ 
ing  .  .  .  some  of  us 
folks  around  the 
farm  don’t  have  time  to  stop  and  toot 
our  own  horns.  Sure,  we  talk  about 
having  the  same  hours  as  the  man  in 
town — except  while  his  hours  are  nine 
to  five,  we  work  from  five  to  nine. 

*  *  *  * 


You  familiar  with  Watkins  STOCK 
MINERAL  BLOCK?  Kind  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  cousin  to  the  old  salt-lick — but 
makes  a  lot  more  sense.  Adds  extra 
value  to  pasture,  range  roughage  and 
grains.  Better  try  it.  Just  set  Wat¬ 
kins  STOCK  MINERAL  BLOCK  out 
in  boxes  or  bunks  and  your  stock  does 
the  rest.  Lasts  a  lot  longer — won’t 
weather  away.  Ask  your  Watkins  man 

about  it.  r 

*  *  *  * 


Day  or  two  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  would  I  stop  by  his  place.  Said 
I  could  help  him  get  some  new  milk¬ 
ing  equipment  he  had  a  yen  for.  “How 
come?”  I  asked.  “Well,”  he  told  me, 
“the  only  way  I  can  get  my  Missus 
to  listen  to  anything  is  to  let  her  hear 
me  whispering  it  to  somebody  else!” 


*  *  *  * 


Can’t  say  how  that  worked,  but  I 
do  know  something  that  really  does 
work  and  that’s  WATKINS  FLY 
SPRAY  with  Thanite  and  Lethane 
PLUS  METHOXYCHLOR.  It’s  more 
than  just  a  “space  spray,”  it’s  a  triple- 
potent  fly  killer  that  really  knocks 
’em  dead.  And  what’s  more,  you  can 
use  it  in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the 
barn  .  .  .  pleasantly  perfumed  and 
stainless.  ’Course,  the  really  important 
story  is  in  increased  milk  production 
.  .  .  protects  cows  from  stable  flies, 
house  flies  and  horn  flies.  So — let  us 
spray. 

*  *  *  * 

If  flowers  and  vegetables  are  worth 
growing,  then  they’re  sure  worth  the 
slight  extra  effort  and  cost  needed  to 
protect  them  from  insects.  Right? 
And  that’s  especially  true  since  Wat¬ 
kins  has  made  it  so  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  They  developed  their  Ro- 
tenone  INSECT  DUST  with  just  that 
in  mind.  It  offers  potent  protection 
against  insects  for  only  pennies.  Be 
sure  to  ask  your  Watkins  man  about 
the  famous  Watkins  INSECT  DUST 
with  Rotenone. 

*  *  *  * 

Got  a  chuckle  from  a  “dairy  poet” 
with  a  wartime  jingle  last  week.  Goes 
like  this: 

“Why  not  at  the  front  in  uniform?” 

I  asked  my  dairyman  friend. 

He  looked  up  from  his  Jersey: 

“There  ain’t  no  milk  at  that  end!” 

*  *  *  * 

Before  I  forget  it,  how  well  do  you 
know  your  Watkins  man?  His  Wat¬ 
kins  products  are  backed  up  by  the 
very  latest  and  most  scientific  testing 
and  research — in  the  Watkins  labora¬ 
tories,  on  the  Watkins  experimental 
farms,  and  in  stiff  competitive  tests 
on  leading  farms  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States.  So  welcome  your 
Watkins  man.  He  has 
brought  friendly  serv¬ 
ice  to  farmers  for  84 
years.  Talk  over  your 
problems  with  him  — 
see  how  Watkins  prod¬ 
ucts  meet  your  needs. 

The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co.,  Winona,  Minnesota 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  July  21,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York 
13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  at  Long 
Island  City  Terminal:  Caponettes 
moderate,  pullets  and  fowls  light. 
Demand  good  for  best  pullets  and 
caponettes;  fowls  slow.  Market 
steady  on  caponettes.  Fowls  and 
pullets  about  steady. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.: 
Fowl  —  Black,  under  $*  lbs.  few  36 
cents;  6-7  lbs.  32-33  cents;  Leghorn, 
25-26  cents,  mostly  28  cents.  Pullets 
— •  Cross,  5  lbs.  and  up  42-43  cents; 
aver,  quality  39  cents;  4-4%  lbs. 
aver,  quality  34  cents;  Rock,  5  lbs. 
and  up  45  cents.  Caponettes  —  Rock, 
4-4%  lbs.  35-37  cents;  average  quali¬ 
ty  32-341/2  cents;  3%-4  lbs.  30-32 
cents.  Turkeys  —  Young  Hens,  39-40 
cents,  mostly  40  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Fruit 
receipts  at  Washington  St.  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  generally  light. 
Market  weaker  on  blueberries  and 
raspberries,  steady  on  others.  Apples 

—  New  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.  U.  S.  No.  1. 

Starrs  2%  in.  and  up  $4.50;  21/2  in. 
up  $4.00.  Blackberries — New  Jersey, 
per  pt.  20-25  cents,  per  qt.  30-40 
cents.  Blueberries  —  New  Jersey a 
cultivated,  per  pt.  22-25  cents,  some 
best,  large  27-28  cents.  Cherries  — 
Hudson  Valley,  12  qt.  bskt.  Red 
sour  $1.50-3.00;  4  qt.  bskt.  black 

sweet  75  cents -$1.25.  Currants  — 
Hudson  Valley,  per  qt.  20-25  cents, 
few  fine  quality  35  cents.  Rasp¬ 
berries — Hudson  Valley,  per  pt.  Red 
25-35  cents,  few  best,  large  40  cents. 

Vegetable  trading  slow  to  fair. 
Supplies  moderate  to  heavy.  Mar¬ 
ket  weaker  on  snap  beans,  celery, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers,  potatoes  and 
tomatoes;  about  steady  on  others. 
Beans  (Snap)  —  Madison  Co.,  bu. 
bskt.  Valentines  $3.50-4.50;  Bounti¬ 
ful  $2.50-3.50;  Wax  $4.00-4.50.  Beets 

—  Long  Island,  %  bu.  bskt.  topped 
and  washed  $1.00;  Orange  County, 
1%  bu.  box  20s  $1.25.  Cabbage  — 
Long  Island,  1%  and  1%  bu.  box 
Domestic  Round  $2.75-3.50;  Red 
$2.00-2.25;  Cantaloupe  crts.  Savoy 
$1.25.  Carrots  —  Orange  County,  50 
lb.  sk.  $1.75-2.25;  bu.  bskt.  $1.75-2.00; 
Long  Island,  4/5  bu.  crts.  75  cents. 
Cauliflower  —  Catskill  Sect.,  Cat- 
skill  crts.  12s  $1.50-2.00,  few  best 
$2.25-2.75.  Celery  —  Orange  Co., 
Golden  Heart  %  crt.  individually 
washed,  2  doz.  $5.50;  2%  doz.  $5.00- 
6.00.  Corn  —  Long  Island,  crts.  ap¬ 
prox.  60  ears,  fair  quality  $1.50. 
Cucumbers  —  Long  Island,  bu. 
bskt.  and  crts.  $2.00-2.50;  for 
pickles  $2.00-2.50.  Lettuce  —  Orange 
Co.,  Eastern  crt.  Boston  $1.25-1.75; 
Romaine  $1.25-1.75;  Eastern  Iceberg 
crt.  Iceberg  24s  $1.25-1.75;  Oswego 
Sec.,  Eastern  Iceberg  24s  crts.  Ice¬ 
berg  $1.00-1.50;  hydro-  cooled  $2.25- 
2.50;  Eastern  crts.  Big  Boston  $1.25- 
2.00.  Onions  —  Orange  Co.,  50  lbs. 
Flats  and  Semi-Globes  $2.00-2.50;  25 
lb.  sks.  white  boilers  $2.50-3.00. 

Hay  —  Two  and  three  strand  wire 
bound  bales  per  ton:  Timothy  (1951 
crop)  No.  1  $41-43;  No.  2  $32-37; 
No.  3  $25-29. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  July  18, 
1952,  as  reported  to  the  New  York 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets: 

The  cattle  market  held  firm  with 
a  slightly  stronger  undertone.  Prices 
for  better  grades  improved,  with 
demand  more  active  than  last  week. 
Supplies  held  about  normal. 

Prices  per  cwt:  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter  —  Good  grade  $25.60- 
27.20;  Medium  $22.30-25;  Common 
$21.  Dairy  type  cows  for  slaughter — 
Good  grade  $24-26;  Medium  $22.50- 
24.50;  Cutters  $20.75-22.90;  Heavy 
Canners  $18.75-21.50;  Light  Canners 
$16.30-18;  Shellies  $16  down.  Dairy 
type  Bulls  for  slaughter  —  Good 


grade  $26.40-28.90;  Medium  $25- 
26.70;  Common  $22.10-24.50. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
strong,  with  demand  generally  ac¬ 
tive.  Prices  per  head:  Extra  large 
choice  $115-129;  Choice  vealers 
$85-95;  Good  vealers  $75-85;  Medium 
$65-72;  Common  and  Cull  $35-60; 
Bobs,  over  85  lbs.  $30-45,  top  $50; 
Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $17.50-28;  Bobs, 
under  60  lbs.,  $17  down. 

The  hog  market  remained  firm. 
Demand  was  fairly  active,  supplies 
moderate.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $20  -  21.50;  Heavyweights 
$12.50-19.50;  Heavy  Sows  $16-16.50; 
Medium  and  Light  Sows  $16-16.30; 
Heavy  Boars  $9.70-10.50;  Shoats 
$16-20  each;  Small  Pigs  $5.50- 
14.50  each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  July  21,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Cattle  —  Demand  moderate  for 
steers  and  heifers;  market  about 
steady.  Good  steers  averaging  1,025 
lbs.  topped  at  $32;  Medium  to  Good 
steers  $30-31.50;  plain  steers  down 
to  $26;  Medium  heifers  $28;  plain 
heifers  $23.50-24. 

Demand  active  for  dairy  type 
slaughter  bulls;  cows  and  heifers 
steady.  Bulk  of  Good  fat  dairy  type 
cows  $22-22.50;  Medium  fat  cows 
and  heavy  Cutters  $19-21.50;  fat 
yellow  cows  $16-20;  Canners  mostly 
$15-19;  Good  fat  dairy  type  slaughter 
heifers  $26-27;  Common  $22-25; 
Good  sausage  bulls  $27.50-28.50; 
Medium  $25.50-27;  lightweight  Cut¬ 
ter  bulls  $22-25. 

Calves  —  Demand  active  for 
Common  and  Culls;  market  stronger. 
Good  to  Choice  $34-35  freely;  Medi¬ 
um  calves  $31-33;  Common  and 
Culls  mostly  $24-30. 

Hogs  —  Demand  moderately  ac¬ 
tive;  market  steady.  Rail  hogs  aver¬ 
aging  210  lbs.  cleared  at  $23.50;  rail 
sows  averaging  340  lbs.  $18;  Good 
and  Choice  170-225  lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs 
$22.50-23;  few  No.  Is  and  2s  up  to 
$23.50;  225-250  lbs.  $20.50-22.25; 

260-310  lbs.  $19-20;  Good  to  Choice 
300-600  lb.  sows  $15.50-17.50;  boars 
$9.00-12. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  July  21,  1952: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,605;  Calves 
—  636;  Hogs  —  1,570;  Sheep  —  404. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  $34.50-36.25; 
Choice  $32.50-34;  Good  $31-32.50; 
Medium  $30-31;  Common  $26-30. 

Cows  —  Choice  $25.50-26.50;  Good 
$24.50-25.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$18.75-24;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$18.75-23.25;  Canners  $16-18.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  ■ — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.  $33-38;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $32-36;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.  $29-30; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs. 
$32.50-34;  Common  and  Medium 
800-1050  lbs.  $29-31. 

Vealers — Good  and  Choice  $35-37; 
Medium  $28-32;  Cull  and  Common 
$15-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$28-30;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs 
$22-26;  Common  Lambs  $15-20; 
Ewes  (all  weights)  $4.00-10. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $18- 
20;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$22.50-23;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $23.50-23.75;  Good  and  Choice 
200  220  lbs.  $23.50-23.75;  Good  and 
Choice  220-250  lbs.  $23-23.25;  Good 
and  Choice  250-270  lbs.  $21.75-22. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  as  of  July  21,  1952:  Bulls  — 
$20.50-26.  Market  $1.00  off,  supply 
heavy,  demand  steady.  Cows  • — 
Common  $15-18.50;  Medium  $18.50- 
20.50;  Good  $20.50-23.  Market  full 
$1.00  off,  more  on  the  poor  end; 
supply  heavy,  demand  steady. 
Calves  —  Common  $20-25;  Medium 
$25-29;  Good  $29-39.  Market  steady 
to  $1.00  off  on  the  good  end;  supply 
good,  demand  steady.  Hogs  —  Sows 
$13.50-16.50;  Barrows  and  Gilts 
$18.50-21.50.  Market  50  cents  better, 
supply  good,  demand  strong. 


FOR  SALE  IN  VERMONT 

Dairy  Farm — 915  Acres 
Residence,  Buildings 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  rolling  hills  for  which 
Vermont  is  famous.  "Mountain  View  Farm"  is 
ready  to  operate  as  a  dairy  farm  with  150  to 
200  head.  Or,  take  it  easy  and  cut  600  tons  of 
hay,  salable  at  $40  a  ton.  White  clapboard 
Colonial  house  with  8  master  bedrooms,  3  baths 
Dairy  barn,  150  stanchions;  granary,  600-ton 
hay  loft;  horse  barns;  creamery.  Ample  accommo¬ 
dations  for  help.  200  sugar  maples.  Property 
consists  of  3  farmsteads,  each  complete.  Ask 

KNr407141Rbr°ker  M  US  f°r  ilIustrated  brochure 

To  Buy  or  Sell  Anywhere,  Consult 

PR  EVI  EWS 

49  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  22  PLaza  8-2630 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

IOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shinned  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 


Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 

2nd  S!..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


BLUE  BOW  and  BLUE  CIRCLE  Treated  Baler 
Twine,  Binder  Twine,  Rope,  and  three  other  brands. 

WANTED,  Dealers,  Distributors,  Salesmen 
BOB  STONE— NATIONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS 
CHARITON,  IOWA. 


Heavy  14  gauge  Steel  Septic  Tanks  300  gal.  $49.00’ 
500  gal.  $69.00.  4"  Orangeburg  Root-Proof  Sewer 

Pipe  in  7  ft.  lengths  —  36c  per  ft.  4"  Orangeburg 
Perforated  Drainage  Pipe  for  leaching  lines  28c  per 
ft.  8  ft.  lengths  Plastic  Water  Pipe  all  sizes,  |i/4" 
size  35c  per  ft.  HOWARD  H.  RUSSELL 

SHORTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  5774 


-POST  YOUR  LAND!- 

1 2"  x  1 2"  Cardboard  Signs:  50,  $3.50;  100,  $6. 

Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
Our  Graduates  lire 
Doing  Business 
Next  Term  December  1,  1952 

ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
MORT  GRANGER'S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131  -R 

Thompsenville,  Connecticut 


RAMS 


Shrop  Rams  Sire  Market  Toppers. 
For  further  information  write  to: 
dE  AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REG. 
ASSOCIATION,  P.  O.  BOX  678 
LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA,  DEPT.  33 


AUGUST  9,  I  P.  M. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  EWES,  RAMS  and 
LAMBS.  Also  HAMPSHIRE  GRADE  EWE  LAMBS. 
Catalog  on  Request 
JAMES  SCHUCKER 

4  Miles  East  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA.,  R.  D.  3 


---OXFORD  RAMS  — 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALS 

Choice  Purebred  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  YEARLING  EWES, 
*  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


-  KARAKUL  SHEEP  - 

Ewes  and  Rams  breeders.  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  3 
and  4  weeks  old.  Ram  Lambs  non  breeders  for  PETS 
and  subsequent  MEAT  $35  each,  3  for  $100  while  they 
last.  H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 
OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 
Well  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  - - 

SHEEP,  RAMS,  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
FROM  SELECTED  BLOOD  LINES 
M.  T.  GEST,  R.’ D.  I,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  RAMS,  EWES, 
LAMBS.  BULLET  BREEDING. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  Bareville,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  and  SHROPSHIRE 
RAMS  —  $50.00  and  UP. 

KENNETH  T.  MOORE,  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK 


—  CHOICE,  REGISTERED,  KARAKUL  SHEEP  — 
THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


Sell  Your** 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Good  Men  and  Good  Cows 
An  Ideal  Combination 


John  and  Harry  North  are  two 
modest  brothers  who  have  developed 
an  outstanding  dairy  program  on 
their  198  acre  farm  in  the  gently 
rolling  hills  just  south  of  Victor  in 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  From  a  very 
modest  beginning  with  a  broken 
down  cow  stable,  nine  cows,  some 
young  stock,  three  horses,  a  plow 
and  a  set  of  spring-tooth  drags, 
John  and  Harry  started  farming  in 
the  Spring  of  ’39  on  their  present 
farmstead. 

John  has  often  remarked:  “It 
wasn’t  much  to  begin  on,  but  in 
those  days  you  could  get  started  on 
a  shoestring.”  This  year  they 
achieved  sixth  place  in  the  Efficient 
Production  Contest  for  DHIA  herds 
in  New  York  State. 

In  1945  the  Norths  enrolled  their 
herd  of  Holsteins  in  the  local  DHIA 
testing  program.  Their  first  year 
they  finished  with  a  herd  average  of 
9,402  pounds  of  milk  and  330  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Through  good  feeding, 
breeding  and  management,  the  herd 
average  was  built  up.  In  1951  on 
42  cows  they  were  able  to  finish  their 
year  with  a  herd  average  of  14,335 
pounds  of  milk  and  527  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  represented  a  total 
production  for  the  year  of  603,800 
pounds  of  milk  or  an  average  of 
20  cans  of  milk  per  day  the  year 
around. 

At  the  present  time  the  two 
brothers  and  a  hired  man  work  198 
acres  on  the  home  farm  and  147 
acres  which  they  rent.  Last  year  they 
harvested  71  acres  of  hay  which 
averaged  2.7  tons  per  acre.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  alfalfa,  medium  red  clover 
and  timothy  makes  up  their  hay* 
mixture.  The  Norths  believe  that 
early  cut  hay  pays  big  dividends. 
They  try  to  start  haying  by  June  15 
to  get  the  first  crop  off  early  so  that 
the  second  crop  comes  on  better,  and 
also  to  provide  aftermath  grazing  in 
the  dry  summer  months.  Barn  driers 
or  grass  silage  have  not  been  used  by 
the  Norths  yet  because,  as  John  puts 


it,  “We’ve  been  able  to  make  good 
quality  roughage  without  them.” 

Three  silos  hold  the  250  tons  of 
corn  silage  which  were  harvested 
last  year.  They  plan  to  put  in  enough 
silage  so  that  the  cows  receive  silage 
the  year  around. 

Their  pasture  program  is  a  good 
one  even  though  they  do  not  have  a 
large  acreage  of  seeded  pastures.  The 
permanent  pastures  of  87  acres  are 
limed  and  fertilized  heavily.  The 
pastures  are  clipped  once  or  twice 
during  the  Summer,  depending  upon 
the  need  and  the  time  available  to 
do  the  clipping.  Aftermath  grazing  is 
an  important  part  of  their  pasture 
program  and  sudan  grass  is  used  to 
supplement  the  permanent  pasture 
during  July  and  August. 

In  addition  to  the  hay,  silage  and 
pasture,  3,775  bushels  of  corn,  oats 
and  winter  wheat  were  raised  last 
year.’  A  small  portion  of  the  wheat 
was  sold  as  a  cash  crop,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  home  grown  grain  constitutes 
their  dairy  ration. 

All  the  cows  are  allowed  a  two 
and  a  half  to  three  months  dry 
period  if  possible,  and  bred  back  on 
the  third  heat  period  after  calving. 
In  1950  the  average  interval  between 
calves  was  12.6  months;  in  1951  the 
average  interval  was  12.3  months. 

A  good  breeding  program  has  done 
much  to  improve  their  herd  produc¬ 
tion.  They  have  always  used  well 
bred  bulls  and  just  recently  proved 
Graymar  Triune  Model  Bessie,  now 
owned  by  N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  At  present 
they  have  over  100  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  and  grade  Holsteins;  their 
milking  herd  includes  20  or  21 
daughters  of  “Triune”  with  a  few 
more  yet  to  freshen. 

In  just  13  years  John  and  Harry 
North  have  developed  a  dairy  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  they  can  be  very 
proud.  John  North  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ontario- 
Wayne  Co.  Holstein  club,  as  a  tribute 
to  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
development  of  an  outstanding  dairy 
program.  Harry  R.  Ainslie 


At  N.  Y.  Purebred  Assn.  Meeting 


The  New  York  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Association  sponsored  its 
second  all-bred  and  statewide  judg¬ 
ing  conference  recently'  at  Ithaca. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
improve  all  judging  procedures  and 
standardize  type  among  the  judges  of 
county  fairs  and  other  shows 
throughout  New  York  State. 

Participation  in  the  conference  was 
by  invitation,  with  approximately  70 
attending.  All  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
are  represented  in  the  New  York 
State  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Asso¬ 
ciation  organized  two  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperative  action 
from  all  the  purebred  associations  in 
the  State. 

The  committee  members,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 
Association,  and  in  charge  of  the 
conference  were  K.  C.  Sly,  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland;  Fred  Luchsinger, 
Silver  Springs  Farm,  Syracuse;  and 
George  W.  Trimberger,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  chairman. 


During  the  evening  session  desir¬ 
able  type  for  each  breed  was  given 
by  an  expert  representing  each 
breed.  Professor  Stanley  J.  Brownell 
from  Cornell  gave  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  development  of  the 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association 
and  judging  work.  Dr.  K.  L.  Turk, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Cornell,  outlined  the 
responsibilities  of  a  judge  and  K.  C. 
Sly,  a  showman  of  wide  experience, 
described  showing  technique  and 
uniform  judging  procedures. 

The  breed  judges  who  worked  so 
effectively  for  the  various  breeds 
were:  Ayrshire,  Lyle  Arnold,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  Brown  Swiss,  Harold 
Magnussen,  Walhalla  Farms,  Rex- 
ford;  Guernsey,  K.  C.  Sly,  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland;  Holstein,  Warren 
Wigsten,  Highline  Farm,  Pleasant 
Valley;  Jersey,  Paul  Dean,  Cornell 
University;  Milking  Shorthorn,  Allan 
Drake,  Last  Chance  Farm,  Lake 
Placid. 


Photo:  Animal  Husbandry  Extension,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Brown  Swiss  senior  yearling  class  at  Cornell  during  1952  New  York  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  Judging  Conference.  Harold  Magnussen  from 
Walhalla  Farm  was  official  breed  judge  for  Brown  Swiss  during  the 

conference. 


You’ll  get  up  to  five  acres  of  clean,  smooth  mowing  an  hour  with  New 
Holland’s  Model  120.  Hydraulic  lift,  shown  here,  is  available  at  extra  cost. 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  *  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


CALL  YOUR 
NEW  HOLLAND  DEALER 
FOR  A  FIELD  TRIAL 


TODAY! 


IT’S  hard  to  realize  how 
much  difference  there  is  in 
mowers,  but  this  simple  test 
will  make  it  clear.  Pick  your 
heaviest  stand  of  grass  and  ask 
your  New  Holland  dealer  to 
help  you  make  this  test  with 
a  Model  120  Mower.  Cut  one 
swath  with  your  present 
mower  and  the  next  swath 
with  the  New  Holland. 

You’ll  be  impressed  with  the 
Model  120  the  minute  you  start 
to  hitch.  There’s  no  back-break¬ 
ing  lifting.  The  built-in  jack 
stand  lets  you  hook  or  unhook 
without  blocking. 

And  one  of  the  biggest  differ¬ 
ences  you’ll  notice  is  how  much 


High  knife  speed  makes 
efficient  mowing  possible  at 
modern  tractor  speeds. 

quieter  and  smoother  the  Model 
120  works.  The  high  speed  knife 
cycle  gives  you  faster  mowing, 
makes  it  possible  to  cut  right 
through  heavy  stands  at  top 
efficiency.  There’s  less  vibration, 
too — that  means  longer  mower 
life. 

Here’s  a  modern,  high-speed, 
heavy-duty  mower  you  can 
afford — because,  with  all  its  fine 
features,  New  Holland  is  still 
reasonably  priced.  Call  your 
New  Holland  dealer  today. 
Make  this  side-by-side  test  with 
no  obligation  to  you.  Judge  for 
yourself  whether  this  isn’t  the 
mower  you  should  have  on  your 
farm  right  now!  The  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


New  Holland 

“First  in  Grassland  Farming " 


Test  this  mower  in  Your 
heaviest  stand  of  grass ! 
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DETROIT 

T&dvu}  CiMua  Pa\lc 

First  thing  to  do  in  Detroit  is  check 
in  at  Hotel  Taller!  You'll  enjoy 
every  minute.  Newly  modernised. 
Beautifully  decorated.  Within 
walking  distance  of  all  downtown 
stores,  theatresand  business  activ¬ 
ities  .  .  .  yet,  you  enjoy  the  ever¬ 
green  atmosphere  of  Grand  Circus 
Park  . . .  The  Tuller  Coffee  Shop  or 
Cafeteria  for  excellent  food 


SHEETS,  TOASTERS, 

TOWELS,  MIXERS,  etc 


GIVEN  TO  YOU 

— Send  for  Big  FREE 
Pon^R  FULL-COLOR  Catalog 


Hundreds  of  famous,  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products  to 
choose  from  —  furniture,  rugs, 
lamps,  slip  covers,  silverware, 
china,  draperies.  You  get 
$25.00  —  $50.00  —  $100.00  and 
more  in  merchandise  just  by 
being  Secretary  of  Popular 
Merchandise  Clubs  you  help 
your  friends  form.  It's  easy! 
It’s  fun!  Nothing  to  sell,  noth¬ 
ing  to  buy.  Write  today. 


Popular  Merchandise  Club,  Dept.  R-8,  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
(bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


‘How  to  Acquire  Personality  &  Charm’ 

Teen-agers,  housewives,  beauticians  should  have  the 
book!  Learn  what  is  most  essential  in  make-up,  and 
grooming  —  home-made  beauty  recipes  and  formulas. 
If  your  life  is  drab  —  the  book  is  inspirational  — 
it  will  help  you  to  take  a  new  lease  on  life. 
Price  $1.00.  Write  the  Author 
MRS.  HARRIET  HITCHCOCK  McMURRAY 
R.  D.  I,  MEHOOPANY,  PENNA. 


WANTED:  A  CAPABLE 
FRIENDLY  WOMAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  capable 
friendly  person  in  Pennsylvania 
who  owns  a  car  and  desires  to 
earn  a  steady  income  by  calling 
upon  farm  people  and  securing 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.  Y.  No 
experience  necessary.  We  furnish 
supplies  and  complete  instructions 
without  charge.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed  on  both  new  and 
renewal  orders.  Anyone  who  en¬ 
joys  meeting  people  will  find  this 
an  attractive  opportunity  to  earn 
a  steady  income  on  either  a  full¬ 
time  or  part-time  basis.  For 
further  details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Perhaps  some  of  the  older  readers 
remember  the  pepper  grass  I  knew 
as  a  child?  A  friend  brought  us  some 
of  the  modern  seed.  Today’s  pepper 
grass,  or  upland  cress,  is  narrow¬ 
leaved  with  a  fringed  edge,  unlike 
the  old  variety  with  leaves  like 
lettuce,  but  an  emerald  green,  and 
notched  or  wavy  edges.  We  used  to 
have  pepper  grass  in  sandwiches  or 
with  lettuce  for  a  salad.  Several  of 
us  here  wonder  if  the  old  kind  of 
seed,  that  used  to  self-sow,  is  still 
obtainable. 

Kennebec  potatoes,  which  last 
year  proved  blight-proof  hereabouts, 
are  in  our  garden  this  year  for  trial. 
Also  some  Jacob’s  cattle  beans  be¬ 
cause  we  tried  and  liked  them  last 
year.  Cranberry  beans  have  always 
been  our  standby  for  shell  and  dry 
beans,  so  we  have  half  and  half  of 
these  two. 

As  for  flower  blooms,  our  work  in 
the  iris  beds  (the  iris  borer  ruined 
many  last  year)  have  give  us  won¬ 
derful  results.  It  was  a  case  of  dig 
iris,  remove  the  soil,  refill  the  beds, 


cut  out  all  eaten  roots,  and  reset; 
it  paid.  Our  single  peonies  are  so  free 
flowering;  we  like  them  best.  In  our 
herb  collection  are  •  woolly  mint, 
lemon  mint,  lavendar  —  new  to  our 
garden. 

When  we  received  our  catnip 
plants,  they  were  so  tall  I  cut  back 
the  tops  and  laid  them  on  the  kitchen 
cabinet,  then  went  out  gardening. 
Temptation  was  too  great  for  Pixy 
Cat.  When  I  came  in,  Pixy  lay  in 
the  big  splint-bottomed  chair  fast 
asleep  on  her  beloved  catnip.  She 
didn’t  know  that  I  was  going  to 
divide  with  her  anyway. 

A  severe  rainstorm  in  June  led 
our  neighbor,  who  last  year  lost  his 
home  in  a  flood,  to  bring  his  horses 
to  our  barn  as  he  feared  he  might 
lost  the  barn  this  time.  But  he 
didn’t. 

A  new  neighbor  was  found  by  us, 
or  he  found  us,  while  trying  to 
secure  a  picture  of  Mother  Partridge 
on  her  nest.  I  hope  he  succeeded. 
Hobbies  like  this  help  make  life  all 
too  short.  .  .there  is  so  much  we 
don’t  even  know  about  in  our  own 
backyard.  Mother  Bee 


Ice  Cream  Easy  to  Make 

This  recipe,  I  have  found,  gives  an 
unusually  delicious  ice  cream,  simple 
to  make  and  always  a  success  if  di¬ 
rections  are  carefully  followed.  It 
requires  no  stirring  during  the 
freezing  process  and  is  always  free 
from  crystals.  It  is  at  its  best,  how¬ 
ever,  when  not  kept  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  longer  than  overnight. 

Use  three  eggs,  separated;  %  cup 
sugar;  1  cup  milk,  overflowing;  y2 
pint  whipping  cream;  pinch  salt;  % 
teaspoon  each  of  vanilla  and  almond 
extract.  Beat  egg  yolks  with  sugar 
and  add  milk.  Cook  mixture  in  the 
-top  of  d  double  boiler  until  it  coats 
a  spoon.  Let  cool,  then  add  cream 
which  has  been  whipped  stiff,  with 
flavoring  added.  Beat  egg  whites 
until  stiff,  add  salt  and  fold  into  the 
mixture.  Pour  into  refrigerator  tray 
and  freeze  at  highest  point  until 
solid;  then  turn  back  to  normal.  Al¬ 
low  the  ice  cream  to  ripen  for  at 
least  an  hour.  Do  not  stir. 

If  you  wish  to  vary  the  recipe  and 
make  biscuit  tortoni,  here’s  how 
(Continued  on  Page  507) 


Midsummer  Vines  in  All  Their 


Heavenly  Blues 
add  color  to 
lawn  area 


Scarlett  O’Hara 
on  the  old 
bell  post 


Morning  Glory 

The  lovely  familiar  vine  that  is 
indeed  a  glory  every  midsummer, 
the  morning  glory,  is  a  feature  in 
any  garden. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  at  left,  a 
Scarlett  O’Hara  wraps  itself  round 
the  post  that  holds  the  old  bell  in 
our  garden,  and  twines  about  the 
bell  frame  and  bell  so  completely 
that  the  clapper  is  silenced  until  the 
season  is  over.  The  brilliant  red  of 
the  blooms  starts  our  day  in  grand 
style.  One  cannot  help  think  that 
both  the  vine  and  Scarlett  O’Hara  of 
the  South  know  how  to  wind  them¬ 
selves  about  the  heart. 

In  the  picture,  at  right,  you  will 
see  a  screen-trellis  near  the  garden 
tool  house.  Here  grow  more  morn¬ 
ing  glories,  Scarlett  O’Haras  again 
and,  close  by  on  a  fence,  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Blues  along  with  what  we  like  to 
call  Old  Glory,  the  mixed  red,  white 
and  blue  morning  glories. 

If  you  stood  at  the  trellis  you 
would  see  the  Scarlett  blooms  in  the 
foreground  and  the  white  of  Ma- 
dona  lilies  just  beyond.  Our  morning 
glories  bloom  handsomely  until  that 
perennial  visitor  comes  —  Old  Jack 
Frost.  But  we  don’t  want  even  to 
thing  about  him  yet! 

Variety  of  color  in  the  garden  is 
always  effective,  yet  it  seems  to  us 
that  gay  flower  beds,  vines,  trellises, 
and  ornamental  pieces  need  as  much 
lawn  as  possible  to  serve  as  back¬ 
ground  for  all  these.  The  lawn  in  the 
garden  is  like  the  carpet  on  the 
floor  inside  the  country  home.  The 
garden,  after  all,  is  our  outdoor 
livingroom.  Therefore,  the  space  we 
can  give  to  both  these  floors,  within 
and  without,  acts  as  the  means  to 
enlarge  country  living  itself.  The 
cleared  areas,  moreover,  set  off  the 
special  furnishings,  whether  they  are 
flower  beds  or  pieces  of  furniture! 

Nettie  Mae  Deffner 
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Such  Pretty  Gloves  to  Crochet 


OAT  CEREAL 


Yes  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  I  GO  power! 


serve  up  that  wonaeriui  oat  energy  mat  nara-wuiKing 
want  at  breakfast  time  .  .  .  and  do  it  so  easily.  Cheerios  is 
the  oat  cereal  that  needs  no  cooking!  Deliciously  different. 
Shaped  like  golden,  little  doughnuts,  with  a  crisp,  fresh, 
toasted  oat  flavor.  No  other  cereal  has  a  flavor  quite  like 
it.  Get  a  package.  Ask  for  Cheerios  ...  ^ 

the  one  and  only  famous  ready-to-eat 
cereal  made  from  energy-packed  oats! 


sm 

:  '  •:  v 


Leaflets 
sent  at 
no  cost 
to  you  » 


White  gloves  are  always  dressy. 
Hand-crocheted,  they  are  special 
with  any  costume.  As  a  gift,  gloves, 
crocheted  in  any  color  you  choose, 
are  a  pleasure  all  round.  You  can 
make  the  gloves  shown  here  with  or 
without  the  rosettes,  because  each 
rose  motif  is  made  separately  and 
sewn  on. 

The  crochet  stitch  for  these  lovely 
gloves  is  a  simple  chain-loop.  We 
have  leaflet  directions,  clear  and  de¬ 
pendable,  for  making  them  that  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 

If  you  would  like  these  free  di¬ 
rections,  just  send  a  post  card  ad- 


Courtesy  of  The  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

dressed  to  Crochet  Gloves  Leaflet, 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  and 
we  will  send  them  (without  mailing 
charges  to  you)  just  as  fast  as  we 
can  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

And  if  you  missed  out  on  the 
previous  leaflet,  shown  in  June,  on 
the  free  directions  for  a  set  of 
crocheted  platter  mats,  potholders 
(three  on  “rolling  pin”  hanger),  and 
paper  napkin  holder,  all  in  pansy 
pattern,  you  can  still  send  for  them. 
But,  please,  use  a  separate  post  card 
to  abbve  address  and  ask  for  Pansy 
Set  Leaflet.  Persis  Smith 


Home  Lover 


Friends  urge  me  to  go  traveling, 

In  distant  parts  to  roam; 

But  I  get  a  lonesome  feeling 
When  1  think  of  leaving  home. 

Doubtless  my  favorite  flowering  quince 

Would  have  finished  blossoming,  long  since. 

And  the  bluebirds  would  have  left,  you  see, 

With  their  second  precious  family 
Before  my  return.  And  in  what  sphere 
Could  music  ring  as  sweet  as  here, 

Where  the  wood  thrush  tunes  up  every  eve? 

Think  what  I’d  miss,  if  I  should  leave. 

New  York  State  —  Edith  Roscoe  Hilsinger 


Fall -Winter  Fashion  Book 
Just  Out  for  1952  - 1953 

It’s  ready!  Your  FASHION 
WORLD!  This  new  Fall-Winter 
Fashion  Book,  rich  in  colors,  and  in 
the  coming  fashions  at  their  very 
smartest  and  their  most  practical  for 
sewing  at  home. 

Over  100  useful  easy-to-make 
pattern  designs,  many  inspiring  fea¬ 
ture  pages.  And  still  at  the  same 
price,  only  20c. 

Turn  its  pages  to  the  school  girl 
collection  of  dresses,  also  campus 
clothes  galore,  including  casual 
separates  and  new  smart  dressy 


FALL-WINTER 

1952-1953 


ideas.  Then  see  the  two-piece 
fashions  with  combinations  for  the 
girls  and  ladies  at  home.  Also  date 
and  party  dresses  for  all  ages. 

There  are  mature  fashions,  stress¬ 
ing  flattering  details  too.  Plus  plenty 
of  home  frocks  and  aprons.  Again 
we  stress  the  complete  range  of 
school  togs  from  tots  to  teens  for  all 
Fall  and  Winter. 

Don’t  miss  the  Christmas  gifts: 
toys,  dolls,  doll  clothes. 

Altogether  see  the  exciting  and 
practical  new  hints  for  “looking  like 
a  million  dollars”  doing  your  own 
sewing. 

Send  your  order  and  20c  for 
FASHION  WORLD  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30  St., 
New  york  1,  N.  Y. 


Cleanliness  Clips 

After  laundering,  pull  vertical 
tucks  taut  and  iron  them  lengthwise. 
For  horizontal  tucks,  start  with  the 
top  one  and  work  down  towards 
the  bottom. 

To  produce  neat,  flat  tucks,  iron 
slowly  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry;  otherwise  the  tucks  may  pucker 
up  to  a  wavy  finish. 


Bits  of  leftover  foods  are  easy  to 
spy  in  the  ice  box  if  stored  in  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  boxes.  Snug  fitting  lids 
eliminate  the  problem  of  searching 
and  prying  for  a  suitable  top.  They 
are  easily  sudsed  as  their  smooth 
surfaces  —  slick  inside  and  outside 
—  make  dishwashing  a  pleasure. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


DIARY  NOTES 

Hear  it  from  one  who  knows:  unex¬ 
pected  company  is  something,  especially 
when  they  are  Aunt  Sarah,  Uncle  Bob  and 
six  year  old  Cousin  Jane,  who  is  bossy. 
One  time  they  arrived  at  midnight.  We 
greeted  them  with  joy.  Immediately  Cousin 
Jane  began  crying  that  she  was  hungry,  so 
Mother  started  fixing  a  supper  and  Uncle 
Bob  tried  to  help  while  Aunt  Sarah  sat 
stiffly  on  a  chair.  My  brother  and  father 
carried  the  luggage  upstairs  and  I  went 
upstairs  too,  to  make  the  beds. 

When  I  came  downstairs  Uncle  Bob  had 
dropped  a  full  pitcher  of  milk  which 
crashed  all  over  the  floor.  He  laid  a  towel 
on  the  stove  that  caused  a  small  fire,  and 
everyone  dashed  madly  to  put  it  out.  In 
the  rush  Uncle  .Bob  stumbled  over  the 
bowl  of  water  set  out  for  the  dog.  At  this 
he  started  shouting  and  jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  floor. 

But  the  fun  didn’t  last  very  long  for 
everybody  was  tired  out.  Things  always 
seem  to  happen  with  unexpected  guests. 

—  Margaret  Loveland,  13,  New  York 


FROM  GERMANY 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  a  request 
and  perhaps  you  can  help  me.  I  want  to 
correspond  with  an  American  boy  or  girl 
in  German  or  English  language.  I  am  a 
German  boy  and  an  automobile  apprentice 
and  have  many  interests.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  any  boy  or  girl  in 
your  country.  From  Germany,  the  hearti¬ 
est  greetings.  —  Edmund  Wagner,  18, 
Germany. 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Rafalowski,  12,  Mass. 


BLACK  STALLION 

Long  ago  on  prairie  and  plain 
Lived  a  handsome  stallion  with  flowing 
mane, 

He  was  jet  of  color  with  a  streak  of  white, 
A  gallant  soldier  prepared  to  fight. 

He  was  ruler  of  a  mighty  herd 
That  fed  on  grass  and  prairie  herb; 

To  rope  him,  countless  men  have  tried 
But  never  a  rope  has  touched  his  hide, 
For  he  runs  like  the  wind,  like  a  jet,  I’d 
say. 

He’ll  never  be  caught  when  he  runs  that 
way! 

—  Vivian  Thompson,  12,  New  York 


WINGS 

They  soar  over  hill  and  mountain  and  plain, 
In  sunny  weather,  wind  or  rain; 

They  fly  over  meadows,  fields  and  brooks. 
O’er  flower  gardens  and  shady  nooks. 
Like  aeroplanes  they  fly  on  high. 

Until  they  are  lost  specks  in  the  sky  — 
Unbound  by  any  given  word, 

Who  is  freer  than  a  bird? 

—  Dorothy  Byam,  16,  Vermont 


FRIENDSHIPS 

Friendship  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

You  can  have  it  all  your  life; 

It  cannot  be  bought  for  anything 
If  you  buy  it  you’re  sorry  you  tried. 
True  friendships  are  the  ones  that  count 
The  ones  that  last  through  life. 

—  Nancy  Haas,  16,  Ohio 


Editor’s  Message 


These  are  really  the  Dog  Days.  The  heavy  heat  has  made  old 
Wilbur  head  for  the  nearest  spring  to  cool  his  shaggy  shedding  body. 
Even  Peter  the  black  cat  has  that  lean  and  empty  look  characteristic 
of  cats  in  hot  weather.  The  belles  in  the  henhouse  look  as  if  a  trip  to 
the  beauty  parlor  would  boost  their  morale.  The  two  brown  pigs  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  who  don’t  mind  August:  they  can  always  dig  them¬ 
selves  a  nice  wallow  and  sleep  content.  Meanwhile,  insects  by  the 
thousands  have  tuned  up  their  symphony  orchestra  and  are  practicing 
every  night. 

I  see  we  have  a  Diary  this  time.  It  is  a  good  start  and  may  give 
others  an  idea. 

It  is  fun  for  you,  I  know,  to  write  to  each  other,  but  why  not  also 
put  in  a  contribution  for  the  Page?  If  everyone  forgot  to  contribute, 
where  would  Our  Page  be! 

Well,  next  month  is  school  again:  time  to  meet  old  friends  and 
to  'make  new  ones.  I  hope  you'll  tell  about  your  vacation  doings  when 
you  write  for  the  September  Page.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


Dear  Friends:  My  family  has  been  get¬ 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  over  five 
years  and  I  have  just  recently  started 
reading  Our  Page.  I  find  it  so  interesting 
I  would  like  to  join  your  fine  member¬ 
ship.  I  live  in  a  small  town  in  Connecticut 
and  attend  The  Norwich  Free  Academy. 
This  school  enrolls  almost  2,000  pupils.  I 
have  a  brother  and  a  little  sister,  also 
four  kittens  and  a  dog.  My  hobbies  are 
singing,  piano  playing,  drawing  all  ani¬ 
mals  and  mostly  all  sports,  baseball, 
swimming  and  dancing  in  particular.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  some  of  you  would 
write  to  me.  —  Elsa  Volt,  14,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Readers:  This  is  the  first  time  1 
have  written  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
I  hope  I  can  get  some  pen  pals  from  it. 
I  live  on  a  farm  where  we  have  about  40 
cows,  200  chickens,  two  dogs,  two  horses 
and  five  cats.  —  Dorothy  Riell,  13,  Penna. 


Dear  Friends:  My  hobby  is  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  ana  I  am  a  Senior  Majorette  in  hign 
school  where  I  am  a  sophomore.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  all  sports.  We 
raise  about  3,OOG  chickens  each  year,  lvly 
job  is  to  candle  and  pack  all  the  eggs. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
in  any  State  or  country.  —  Joyce  Crain, 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


MY  VENTURE 

Years  had  passed.  The  meadows  at  Rustv 
Ridge  became  barren  and  parched  by  the 
sun,  the  streams  went  dry  and  the  main 
house  was  a  ruin.  This  scene  of  devastation 
was  my  homecoming.  But  it  was  not  this 
sight  alone  that  touched  my  heart;  it  was 
the  memory  of  the  great  loss  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  there  many  yegrs  before.  Tears  well 
up  in  my  eyes  every  time  part  of  this 
past  stabs  at  my  memory. 

“Venture”  was  my  only  companion  in 
those  days.  I  don’t  think  anyone  under¬ 
stood  my  chilhood  dreams  as  well,  or  was 
as  patient  with  me  as  this  stallion  was 
He  was  a  sleek  gray,  the  color  of  sage  or 
sky  when  a  storm  approaches.  But  his  deen 
eyes  told  of  his  understanding.  A  Ions 
beautiful  mane  like  a  gentle  cloud  hune 
down  over  his  silky  coat,  and  his  nose  was 
soft  as  velvet.  All  the  years  he  had  been 
my  playmate,  he  never  tired  of  pranks  or 
endless  walks  through  clover  fields  in  the 
sunlight. 

One  day  I  walked  slowly  home  from 
school.  It  was  raining  hard  and  the  country 
roads  were  dark  and  muddy.  A  few  cars 
passed  me,  their  headlights  cutting  the 
fast  forming  fog.  At  last  I  turned  into  the 
road  leading  to  my  home.  I  stopped  and 
watched  as  something  raced  in  the  field 
toward  me.  It  was  Venture.  His  coat  was 
soaking  wet  and  he  coughed  strangely  I 

?url!dt.him  off,  ,as  wel1  as  1  c&uld  but  I  knew 
that  he  would  not  last  the  week. 

Though  the  storm  subsided  and  the  night 
became  cool,  still  I  found  sleep  impossible 
Dressing  before  daylight  I  went  out  to 
Venture.  As  I  guessed,  his  stall  was  empty 
and  he  had  disappeared.  The  stream  was 
not  far  off  and  I  knew  he  must  be  there 
Through  the  early  mist  I  saw  him,  lying 
beside  the  water.  5 

As  I  sat  down  near  the  quiet  horse,  the 
mist  seemed  to  surround  us  and  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  my  quiet  sobs.  As  I 
ran  my  hand  over  Venture’s  wet  neck  he 
seemed  to  understand.  He  gave  a  long  slow 
shiver.  And  then  he  felt  and  heard  no  more 
As  t5!e  .,?rst  -  rays  of .  the  dawn  came 
through  the  mist,  I  realized  I  had  lost  mv 
best  friend.  _  Lynn  Millett,  16, 


Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  last  five  years 
and  I  have  enjoyed  Our  Page  every  time 
I.  live  on  a  farm'  just  outside  the  Triple 
Cities  where  there  is  one  of  the  largest 
shoe  companies  in  the  United  States.  My 
hoboies  are  ice  and  roller  skating,  swim¬ 
ming  and  riding.  I  am  a  4-H  member  and 
am  the  president  and  sewing  leader.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  boys  or  girls  write 
to  me  and  hope  you  can  send  me  your 
picture.  —  Elise  Schink,  13,  New  York 


JUST  GIRLS 

Girls  are  things  that  like  to  hike, 

Girls  are  things  that  ride  a  bike; 

Girls  are  things  that  get  in  our  way 

Girls  are  things  that  like  to  play; 

Girls  are  things  that  sometimes  fight, 
Girls  persuade  with  all  their  might  — 

Lm  ending  my  story  of  girls  bad  or  nice, 
But  every  girl  is  afraid  of  mice! 

—  Crystal  Burgess,  10,  New  Hampshire 

Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  the 
envelope,  with  the  name  and  state  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on 
the  outside’  of  the  envelope.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed;  put  proper  postage  on  foreign  mail. 

Contributions  to  this  Page  should  also 
be  sent  to  Elsie  Unger  at  the  above  address. 
Or  they  can  be  enclosed,  along  with  a  pen 
pal  letter,  in  the  outer  envelope  as  already 
explained. 

New  York:  Elberta  Matteson,  14;  Edith 
Matteson;  Joyce  Bronson,  15;  Elsie  Schink, 
13;  Shirley  Lindsay,  14;  Virginia  McNiesch, 
12;  Bonnie  Saunders.  12;  Robert  Hoag,  12; 
Paula  Schink,  10;  Nancy  Ross,  11;  Nancy 
Scherer,  10;  Dolores  Parrish,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Dorothy  Richl,  13;  Joyce 
Crain,  15. 

Connecticut:  Elsa  Voit,  14. 

Germany:  Edmund  Wagner,  18. 


Every  Dog  Has  His  Day  ....  Especially  in  August 


Portraits  of  Our  Pets  in  Black  and 


White 


To  Pe n  And  ink 


PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Alice  Szwec,  14,  New  York 


NO  FOOLING;  I  MEAN  IT! 

Drawn  by  Betty  Laskowicn,  14,  Penna. 


BEE  CAREFUL! 

Drawn  by  Lee  Dingwell,  12,  Connecticut 


“LUCKY,”  OUR  COLLIE 
Drawn  by  Jean  Gavin,  14,  Vermont 
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Tomatoes  ....  Whole  or  Utility  Pack 


In  home-canning  tomatoes,  the 
utility  or  regular  pack,  in  which  the 
tomatoes  are  pressed  down  tight,  is 
all  right  for  most  purposes,  but  a  few 
whole  packed  tomatoes  come  in 
handy.  When  chilled  and  cut  in 
quarters,  they  add  much  to  tomato 
aspic  and  other  congealed  salads. 

Regardless  of  how  you  are  going 
to  pack  tomatoes,  use  only  clean, 
fresh,  sound,  firm,  red-ripe  tomatoes 
for  canning.  Every  tomato  should  be 
washed,  rinsed,  and  drained  before 
scalding.  To  scald  tomatoes  without 
over-cooking,  put  six  to  eight  in  a 
square  of  cheesecloth  or  wire  basket 
and  hold  in  boiling  water  about  one- 
half  minute.  Dip  in  cold  water  and 
drain  before  cutting  out  the  core. 
(Cut  deep  enough  to  get  it  all.) 

After  the  core  is  out,  slip  off  the 
skin  and  drop  tomato  into  a  hot 
mason  jar.  If  whole  tomatoes  are 
wanted,  pack  them  closely  without 
crushing  and  add  hot  tomato  juice 
or  water  to  cover.  If  using  utility 
pack,  press  the  tomatoes  down  tight 
until  juice  runs  from  them.  One  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  is  usually  added  to  each 
quart  of  tomatoes,  although  tomatoes 
keep  as  well  without  salt. 

Don’t  forget  to  leave  almost  one 
half  inch  of  headspace  when  filling 
the  jar.  Run  a  knife  down  between 
the  tomatoes  and  the  jar  to  bring  up 


air  bubbles.  More  liquid  may  be 
needed  to  fill  space  left  when  the 
bubbles  are  removed  from  jars  of 
whole  packed  tomatoes.  Don’t  bother 
to  add  more  to  the  utility  pack. 

Wipe  tops  and  threads  of  jars 
clean.  Then  apply  your  metal  caps 
according  to  instructions  printed  on 
the  box.  Process  tomatoes  in  a  boil¬ 
ing  water  bath,  35  minutes  for  whole 
tomatoes  and  45  minutes  for  a 
utility  pack. 


\  Ice  Cream 

(Continued  from  Page  504) 
you  do  it:  Add  the  finely  rolled 
crumbs  of  eight  small  (or  four  large) 
dried  macaroons  to  the  custard  mix¬ 
ture  before  combining  with  the 
whipped  cream.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  paper  muffin  cups  before  placing 
in  refrigerator  tray.  For  a  party 
dessert,  decorate  the  tops,  after  re¬ 
moving  from  refrigerator,  with 
chopped  toasted  almonds,  unsalted, 
maraschino  cherries,  cut  in  pieces,  or 
fine  macaroon  crumbs. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Homemade  or  canned  hash  be¬ 
comes  Texas  Hash  when  you  add  a 
'touch  of  chili  powder  and  more  than 
a  touch  of  onion,  green  pepper,  and 
chili  sauce. 


Back  to  School  —  Piecrust  Doily  Set — Multicolor 

2539  —  Coverall  Apron;  Potholders  to  match.  This  pretty  apron  is  so 
feminine;  pockets  of  same  material  or  contrasting.  Also  special  matching 
potholders.  Sizes:  Small,  Medium,  Large  and  Extra  Large.  Medium  3-% 
yds.  35-m.;  potholders,  %  yd.  35-in.  25c. 

505  —  Beautiful  Apple  Blossom  Multicolor.  Pale  pink  blooms  and  pale 
green  leaves  and  stems,  in  the  dye-fast,  launderable  transfer  process.  No 
embroidery  whatsoever  needed!  Pattern  has  32  motifs:  four  4-in.  sprays, 
four  3-in.  sprays,  10  2-m.  clusters,  10  single  blossoms,  one  inch  each.  All 
for  20c. 

495  —  Fluted  Piecrust  Lovely  Lacy  Doily  Set.  Large  doily  is  15  inches 
across;  two  smaller  ones,  each  11  inches.  This  exquisite  cobwebby  design 
has  new  fluted  edges,  ruffled  like  a  piecrust.  Very  unusual.  You’ll  love  the 
set  on  a  buffet,  vanity  dresser,  or  as  individual  pieces  under  flower  bowls 
or  ornaments  on  small  tables.  20c. 

2700  —  Back-to-School  Favorite!  Darling  back-button  jumper  made 
even  more  adorable  with  trim  contrasting  under-blouse.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10. 
Size  8  jumper  2^2  yds.  35-in;  short  sleeve  blouse  1%  yds.  35-in.  Jumper 
(bias  band,  another  version)  2 Vs  yds.  39-in.  25c. 


ATLAS  Jars  have  been 
proven  for  more  than 
50  years  by  house¬ 
wives  everywhere. 
Double  tested  for 
strength. 


Strong  and  safe  for  all  approved  methods 
of  modern  preserving.  Perfect  for  home 
freezing  — moisture,  vapor  and  leak-proof; 
odors  can't  get  in  or  out;  re-usable. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 


Freezer  Cartons  eso  tG>]r 

at  Wholesale!  ^prepaid 

50  pt.  vegetable  cartons,  heavily  waxed  with  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers,  rectangular,  easily  filled.  Also  l'/2 
qt.  size  30  for  $1.25  prepaid.  We’ll  enclose  sample 
of  zero  box  with  reusable  plastic  liner  too.  Money 
back  guarantee.  HOLDEN’S,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


-  NEED  MONEY?  - 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profit¬ 
able  items.  Work  with  a  national  leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-81 

139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


BINOCULARS*^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-41 
438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  ^ 


SU3B0 


7 reo~-o  lNtR 

fRl  intefn 
tral,ble  top-  sizes- 


e  Red  Seal- 
t  air-tight 

hd  touches 
>ecia]  sizes. 


Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

M  AIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


OUTSIDE  "SNOW 
WHITE"  PAINT 

*4  95  VALUE!  $2.25  j 

Titanium,  Lead  and  Oil  gal  i 

lACrORt  IHRM  r 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

FREE  SAMPLE”  TOLEDO  O  1 


CROWN  CORK  SPECIALTY  CORP. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 

St.  Louis  1  5,  Missouri 


2714  —  Graceful  Princess  Style  Dress.  Always  tops  in  house  frock 
fashions.  This  “easy-to-make”  is  cut  from  only  three  pattern  pieces  (front, 
side  front,  back) !  Wide  range  of  sizes:  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35- 
in.;  nc  rac,  3  yds.  25c. 

Fall-Winter  1952-3.953  Fashion  Book  Just  Out:  The  Best  in  Styles,  20c. 


Please  Print  your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  lc  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax 
on  40c  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


It  takes  just  minutes 
to  seal  in  more 

1  Tresh  Food  Flavor 


the  CROWN 


way 


Ca/7/?/hg.. 


mason  c 


CROWN 


Tops  f°r  canning!  Exclusiv 
g.  Ri.nS  insures  perfec 
»al.  Only  wh,te  enamf, 
food.  In  standard  and  sp 


2714 


or  COLD 
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GET 
YEAR-ROuND 
egg  profits 


^MASON'S 

PEDIGREE-BRED 

leghorn 

CHICKS 


The  current  trend  among  wise  poultrymen  is  to 
stagger  their  brooding  so  as  to  be  sure  of  steady, 
year-round  egg  profits  and  better  utilization  of 
equipment.  From  a  continuing  program  of  al¬ 
most  18  years  of  rigid  progeny  testing,  MASON 
has  developed  a  strain  of  quality  Leghorns  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  outstanding  performance  in  high 
production,  regardless  of  season.  In  addition, 
large  egg  size,  low  mortality,  and  ability  to 
convert  feed  into  eggs  at  low  cost,  marks 
MASON’S  chicks  as  true  leaders  in  their  field. 

Write  for  folder . 

Desirable  Fall  Dates  still  open. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 


MASON 

SOMERVILLE. 


FARMS  Or 
HATCHERY 
NEW  JERSEY 


Continued  Upgrading 
Yields  Top  Results 


•  CHRISTIE  POULTRY 
FARMS  own  the  largest  flock 
of  New  Hampshires  on  record 
—  75,000  breeders  housed  on 
our  own  nine  farms  —  care¬ 
fully  supervised  by  a  competent  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  a  geneticist.  Our 
program  involves  the  growing  of  30  to 
40  per  cent  more  pullets  than  we  house 
and  the  maturing  of  5  to  6  breeding 
cockerels  for  every  one  we  use  as  a 
breeder.  It  will  pay  you  to  return  to 
the  source  for  CHRISTIE’S  Spizzerink- 
tum  NEW  HAMPSHIRES!  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25,  Kingston  N,  H, 
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Profit  in  Processing  Plants 


BROILER  GROWERS  •ATTENTION! 


Year  Around  Hatching 

VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 

Pullorum  Clean 

WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  82R  CAMILLUS,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.i. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  week!  old. 

Booking  Order*  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA 

SQUABS  4A 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 

CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bat.  IBM. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y 


ZEELAND  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLING 


Prices  Slashed  on  Giant  Size  White 
Pekins.  AAAA  Quality  only.  $7.45  for 
25  —  $13.95  for  50  —  $27.75  for  100. 
Market  6  pounders  in  10  weeks’.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Simply  send  card  or 
letter  stating  number  wanted.  We 
ship  C.  0.  D.,  postpaid. 

DE  WITT’S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS  —  Quality  birds  from 
choice  breeders.  Fully  feathered,  6-7  weeks  old. 
Orders  under  25,  $1.50  each;  25  or  more,  $1.25  each. 

Check  with  order.  Shipping  extra. 

W.  E.  BLACKLOCK,  POMFRET  CENTER,  CONN. 

BREEDING  GEESE:  We  are  selling  our  entire  stock 
of  Emden,  Toulouse  and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse. 
Low  priced  for  quick  sale  in  large  and  smaller 
numbers.  CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  ERNEST  THOMAS,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE  and  PIL¬ 
GRIM  GOSLINGS  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the 
East.  Price  list  from  —  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  DRUMGOO-E  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

YEARLING  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  $1.00  Each 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  SPECTRONS  CONTROL  CANNIBALISM 
$2.50  PER  HUNDRED,  POST  PAID. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  DEALERS  WANTED. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Although  broiler  production  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  past  decade 
in  New  York  State,  broiler  producers 
do  not  feel  the  security  that  goes 
with  a  stable  outlet.  Despite  the 
strong  demand,  prices  have  been  low, 
too  low  in  many  cases  to  net  a  justi¬ 
fiable  profit. 

Speaking  before  the  members  of 
the  Chautauqua  County  Commercial 
Poultrymen’s  Assn,  at  the  Stedman 
Grange  Hall,  last  Fall,  manager 
Henry  Newsom  of  the  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  Cooperative  Poultry  Process¬ 
ing  Plant,  gave  his  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Speaking  in  an  optimistic  vein, 
he  said  that  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  but  that  better  organi¬ 
zation  is  needed,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  should  build  their  own  pro¬ 
cessing  plants. 

Mr.  Newsom’s  confidence  soon  be¬ 
came  contagious,  for  enthusiasm 
mounted  as  the  guest  speaker  gave 
statistics  and  figures  to  prove  his 
point.  According  to  him,  the  present 
overhead  in  dressing  broilers  in  the 
many  small  plants  is  far  too  high.  And 
he  emphatically  denied  that  the 
saturation  point  has  been  reached  as 
far  as  broilers  and  fryers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Columbiana  Plant  at  present 
is  processing  an  average  of  15,000 
pounds  of  poultry  per  day,  the  parts 
of  the  birds  most  in  demand  being 
legs  and  breasts.  The  cut-up  phase, 
although  comparatively  recent,  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  all  birds  are 
handled  that  way.  Prices  vary  wide¬ 
ly,  with  the  choice  portions  bringing 
as  high  as  70  cents,  while  others  like 
backs  and  wings  bringing  as  low  as 
10  cents  per  pound. 

Contracts  between  the  co-op.  and 
the  producers  are  signed,  specifying 
just  what  number  of  birds  will  be 
ready  at  a  given  time.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Newsom,  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  In  order  to  keep  down  the  over¬ 
head,  the  plant,  once  started,  must 
be  operated  at  capacity.  He  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  better  strains 
of  broilers.  He  said  that  not  all 
colored  chicks  make  good  broilers. 
He  smiled  wryly  as  he  mentioned  the 
many  bare-backs  the  plant  gets  at 
times.  This  he  blames  on  poor 
management. 

According  to  his  figures,  in  order 
to  build  a  processing  plant  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  one  in  Columbiana,  an 
association  would  need  about  $65,000. 
It  would  be  possible  to  process  as 
high  as  100,000  pounds  a  week  in 
such  a  plant  with  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  and  modern  equipment.  How¬ 
ever,  what  interested  the  many 
broiler  growers  present,  were  Mr. 
Newsom’s  views  of  the  broiler  and 
fryer  outlook  as  a  whole.  Here  is 
the  gist  of  it:  The  tendency  is 
toward  smaller  birds.  Instead  of  the 
standard  three  or  three  and  a  half 
pound  broiler,  producers  will  do  well 
to  plan  for  a  bird  not  over  two  and 
a  half  pounds.  Cooperative  process¬ 
ing  plants  not  only  net  the  producers 
more  profit  per  bird  but,  what  is 
more  important,  the  organizations 
help  educate  the  consumer  public  on 
the  advantages  of  their  product.  This 
educating  the  consumer  is  most  im¬ 
portant  if  the  market  is  to  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  the 
effects  of  such  education.  Broiler 
barbeques,  only  recently  considered 
a  novelty,  are  now  becoming  stand¬ 
ard  features  at  picnics,  fairs  and 
family  reunions.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  county  agents,  such  cooperatives 
have  done  a  wonderful  job,  and  now 
the  broiler  producers  must  keep  their 
fingers  on  the  consumers’  pulse, 
catering  to  their  wishes  and  tastes. 

Broiler  producers  are  in  an  envi¬ 
able  position  right  now,  and  should 
not  worry  too  much  about  the  low 
profit  per  bird  because  prices  will 
improve.  With  red  meat  prices  sky- 
high  and  no,  relief  in  sight,  the 
broiler  bird  will  be  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  demand  as  our  population  in¬ 
creases.  With  almost  daily  advances 
in  labor-saving  equipment,  more 
birds  can  be  grown  per  man  hour, 
thus  allowing  a  smaller  unit  profit. 
Naturally,  as  stockholders  in  a  plant 
of  their  own,  growers  would  feel  the 
responsibility  more,  and  contract 
only  for  strains  that  would  clean 
and  dress  well.  Their  profit  would 
depend  on  the  plant’s  capacity,  the 
experience  and  enthusiasm  of  its  di¬ 


rectors,  and  the  prices  received  for 
the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Newsom  cautioned  the  grow¬ 
ers  investing  in  an  old,  obsolete 
plant  or  equipment.  The  Columbiana 
group  has  at  present  almost  $300,000 
invested  in  their  processing  plant, 
but  it  started  out  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  He  stressed  the  danger  of 
building  too  small.  “Find  your  mar¬ 
ket,  make  sure  of  enough  outlets, 
then  total  your  combined  potential 
output,  and  plan  for  at  least  50  per 
cent  more.” 

Some  of  his  figures  were  interest¬ 
ing,  to  say  the  least.  For  instance,  his 
plant’s  overhead  during  1951  came 
to  only  six  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  of  bird  processed.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  received  was  well  over  40 
cents,  and  the  buying  price  29.  Ac- 


August  2,  1952 

cording  to  the  figures,  over  five  cents 
remains  after  all  costs  are  accounted 
for.  “That,”  according  to  the  Colum¬ 
biana  manager,  “is  no  chicken  feed!” 

Members  of  such  cooperatives  have 
the  double  advantage  of  a  sure  out¬ 
let  for  their  product,  and  top  prices. 
In  addition,  they  receive  dividends 
in  the  form  of  stock,  as  those  in 
Columbiana  did,  or  cash.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  shoulder  certain 
responsibilities.  They  must  have  the 
good  of  their  cooperative  at  heart, 
and  sign  contracts  in  good  faith,  al¬ 
ways  striving  to  fulfill  them  to  the 
best  of  their  qbility.  They  should  not 
look  at  their  processing  plant  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  their  culls  and 
stringers.  In  short  they  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  plug 
their  cooperative  by  producing  a  top- 
quality  product. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 

New  York 


About  Ratproofing 


We  have  a  12  x  16  cabin  on  our 
woodlot,  unfinished  over  the  stud¬ 
ding  on  the  inside.  We  had  planned 
to  leave  it  that  way,  but  due  to  the 
damage  by  field  mice,  we  must  seal  it 
with  some  kind  of  sealing  material, 
like  wall  board.  Could  you  tell  us 
of  some  kind  which  would  be  mice 
and  ratproof;  or  is  there  some  kind 
of  ratproof  paint  or  spray?  e.  m.  c. 

The  Wildlife  Research  Laboratory, 
Denver,  Col.,  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  research  in  ratproof  material 
They  recommend  Stonewall  board,  a 
product  made  of  15  per  cent  long 
asbestos  fibre  and  85  per  cent  Port¬ 
land  cement  formed  under  pressure. 
This  makes  a  thin  sheet  of  strong 
concrete  and  has  proven  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  rodents.  Another  product 
that  shows  fair  resistance  to  rats  is 
Protekwood,  a  product  made  up  of 
a  single  sheet  of  hardwood  veneer 
sandwiched  under  extreme  heat  and 
pressure  between  sheets  impregnated 
with  asphalt  and  resin. 

This  laboratory  has  also  done  con¬ 
siderable  research  on  repellents  for 
paper  in  connection  with  packaging. 
They  found  through  experiments  that 
the  best  results  were  with  zinc 
dimethyl  dithiocarbamate-cyclohexy- 
lamine,  and  with  tetramethyl 


thiuram  disulphide.  These  com¬ 
pounds,  when  incorporated  in  vege¬ 
table  adhesives,  were  found  to  be 
quite  effective  in  preventing  rat 
attack. 

Your  problem  seems  to  be  best 
solved  by  ratproofing  your  build¬ 
ing.  This  can  be  most  easily  done  by 
using  a  fine  galvanized  wire  mesh. 
The  wire  mesh  can  be  installed 
against  the  outside  sheathing  boards 
between  studs  and  carried  up  the 
wall  to  about  two  feet  in  height. 
The  floor  must  be  protected  in  the 
same  manner.  If  your  cabin  is  built 
on  piers,  it  should  be  easy  to  install 
a  wire  mesh  under  the  floor  joist. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  fit  carefully 
around  the  piers  so  that  no  open¬ 
ings  are  allowed.  Strips  of  wire  mesh 
should  be  lapped  at  the  joints  and 
special  care  taken  at  the  outside 
perimeter  of  the  house.  The  wire 
mesh  under  the  floor  must  overlap 
the  wire  mesh  on  the  side  walls.  The 
method  of  installation  will  depend  on 
the  type  of  construction. 

An  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  “Ratproofing  Buildings  and 
Premises,”  on  sale  at  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. — price  10  cents.  D.  E.  Waite 


Photo:  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  “Sun” 
Broilers  are  -fast  becoming  standard  features  at  picnics,  fairs,  family  re¬ 
unions  and  all  gatherings.  Here,  Robert  Baker  of  the  Poultry  Department 
at  Cornell,  is  demonstrating  the  proper  technique  in  preparing  broilers 

for  the  barbe que  pit. 
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jV.  H.  Poultry  Growers  Meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  at 
Mount  Sunapee  State  Park  was  at¬ 
tended  by  several  hundred  poultry- 
men  and  their  families  from  all  over 
New  Hampshire  and  neighboring 
States. 

Carl  Dossin,  extension  poultry- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  reviewed  some  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  problems  facing  poultrymen  to¬ 
day.  For  ventilation,  the  slot  venti¬ 
lators  over  the  windows  have  worked 
well  in  Pennsylvania;  these  will  open 
when  the  windows  are  frozen  shut. 
Block  buildings  built  of  both  cinder 
and  cement  blocks  are  proving  very 
popular  in  Pennsylvania.  Dossin  ad¬ 
vised  the  use  of  the  flat  roof,  not 
the  gable  roof,  on  new  poultry 
houses.  These  less  expensive  flat 
roofs  have  stood  up  well.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  poultrymen  are  going  back  to 
using  glass  substitute  windows  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rapid  depreciation  of 
glass  windows.  The  use  of  fans  has 
been  found  helpful  in  ventilating 
some  broiler  houses,  but  not  so  help¬ 
ful  in  laying  house  ventilation.  Auto¬ 
matic  waterers  are  used  by  some 
from  the  time  the  chicks  are  a  day 
old.  Water,  Dossin  emphasized,  is 
extremely  important.  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  lot  of  water  space  for  lay¬ 
ing  birds.  Chicks  should  neved  have 
to  go  more  than  10  feet  to  a  waterer. 
An  angle  iron  waterer  makes  a  con¬ 
venient  waterer  for  the  layers.  It 


has  been  found  that  when  the  water 
was  over  the  feed,  100  laying  hens  ' 
drank  one  gallon  more  water  a  day. 
A  few  poultrymen  use  meters  on 
their  water  consumption.  This  will 
show  them  quickly  whether  or  not 
the  birds  are  drinking  enough. 

Prof  W.  C.  Skoglund  discussed  the 
New  Hampshire  broiler  test.  Last 
year,  and  again  this  year,  the  U.N.H. 
brooder  house  is  being  used  during 
the  Summer  to  run  a  broiler  test. 
There  are  only  12  pens  that  will 
handle  300  chicks  per  pen.  And,  as 
more  entries  have  always  been  re¬ 
ceived,  a  selection  by  drawing  has 
had  to  be  made  to  decide  who  can 
enter.  Such  a  test  has  helped  in 
promotion,  in  giving  breeders  a 
chance  to  compare  stock,  and  to  give 
the  college  information.  A  new 
broiler  building  36  x  204  with  two 
stories  is  being  built  at  U.  N.  H.  This 
will  be  completed  this  Fall  or  Winter, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  handle 
all  those  who  wish  to  enter. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Sylstra,  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  gave  a  talk  on 
summer  health  problems.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  parasites  and  worms,  he 
stated  that  a  house  with  old  litter  is 
a  reservoir  of  troubles.  He  recom¬ 
mended  cleaning  once  a  poultry  year 
and  using  a  good  mite  control  pro¬ 
gram.  He  emphasized  having  plenty 
of  hoppers  and  water  space. 

Richard  Warren 

Durham,  N.  H. 


Officers  and  directors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn.,  re¬ 
cently  elected  at  the  annual  meeting :  seated,  left  to  right:  R.  C.  Durgin, 
Newmarket,  pres.;  Richard  Warren,  Durham,  act.  sec.;  O.  J.  Hubbard,  Wal¬ 
pole,  vice-pres.;  standing :  Ernest  Campbell,  Gonic;  T.  J.  Frizzell,  Charles¬ 
town;  Waldo  Chick,  NEPPCO  pres.,  Wells,  Me.;  Arnold  Whittaker,  Strat- 
ham;  T.  B.  Gadd,  Plymouth;  W.  C.  Skoglund,  Durham,  chairman  of 
U.  N.  H.  Poultry  Dept.;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Peterboro. 


Take  Care  of  the  Egg 

(  Continued  from  Page  490) 

The  thrifty  housewife  realizes  that 
cracked  eggs,  which  can  be  used  for 
all  purposes  except  boiling,  are  a 
good  buy.  Cracked  eggs  are  quite  an 
economic  drain  on  egg  profits  unless 
they  are  sold.  A  recent  survey  in 
Ohio  showed  that  cracks  form  in 
almost  nine  per  cent  of  all  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State. 

And  Finally  —  the  Package 

The  last  step  in  the  care  of  the 
egg  is  their  packaging.  Since  our 
eggs  are  for  retail  trade,  I  place 
them  in  cartons  containing  a  dozen. 
All  successful  merchants  of  food 
realize  how  important  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  display.  For  eggs,  the  first  re¬ 
quirement  is  a  clean,  good-looking 
box  or  carton  which  holds  them 
firmly  in  place  and  displays  their 
size  to  full  advantage. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that 
housewives  prefer  to  buy  eggs  in 
long  cartons,  consisting  of  two  six- 
egg  rows,  rather  than  those  sold  in 
square  cartons.  We  use  a  long  carton 
especially  made  for  us.  Each  of  the 
12  sections  is  shaped  to  fit  the  egg, 
holds  it  firmly  to  prevent  easy 
cracking,  and  displays  it  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  box  is  made  of  durable 
cardboard,  simply  decorated  in  delft 
blue,  and  bears  our  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  These  boxes  cost  more  but 
prove  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
a  poorer  grade  of  box. 

Care  is  even  more  important  in 
packing  brown  eggs  than  white. 
Though  it  takes  a  little  more  time,  I 
find  it  worthwhile  to  match  shades 
of  color  as  closely  as  possible.  Most 
of  our  Barred  Rock  eggs  are  a  lovely 
apricot  color,  but  occasionally  there 


is  a  dark  brown  shell.  I  pack  these 
dark  shell  eggs  in  special  boxes  for 
customers  who  prefer  such  rich, 
brown  eggs. 

Connecticut  Chicken  -  of  - 
Tomorrow  Winners 

Connecticut’s  seventh  annual 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  championship 
was  recently  completed,  with  win¬ 
ning  honors  going  to  a  flock  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  entered  by  Arbor 
Acres  Farm  of  Glastonbury,  Hartford 
County.  The  average  farm  weight  of 
the  first  place  entry  was  5.32  lbs., 
while  the  12  dressed  birds  averaged 
5.10  lbs.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that 
Arbor  Acres  Farm  has  won  the 
Connecticut  Chicken  -  of  -  Tomorrow 
Contest. 

Second  place  went  to  Pilch  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Thompsonville,  Hartford 
County,  with  White  Rocks  averaging 
5.27  lbs.  per  bird  at  the  farm.  The 
dressed  weight  of  the  12  birds  ex¬ 
hibited  was  5.08  lbs.  Third  place 
went  to  Mrs.  Michael  Wenzel  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  London  County,  with 
Willow  Bud  Whites  averaging  5.23 
lbs.  farm  weight  and  the  12  dressed 
birds  averaging  4.85  lbs. 


The  Wattsburg  (Erie  County,  Pa.) 
Fair,  August  26-30  inclusive,  was  in 
error  excluded  from  the  list  of 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Fairs  published 
in  our  July  5  issue.  This  fair,  held 
annually  for  the  past  70  years,  is 
officered  and  managed  by  farmers 
living  in  the  area.  The  Wattsburg 
Fair  management,  to  its  credit,  has 
avoided  high  cost  spectacular  at¬ 
tractions,  and  has  concentrated  its 
interest  on  youth,  4-H  Club  work, 
vocational  education,  home  making, 
dairy  and  livestock. 


PARAKEETS! 

(Rare  Little  Talking  Birds) 

Yes,  now  YOU  can  get  a  PARAKEET — amazing  little 
birds  that  sing,  whistle,  talk,  do  tricks!  Ideal  pet 
and  companion,  wonderful  gift.  They're  small,  hardy, 
clean,  long-lived.  Very,  beautiful1  plumage.  Easy,  in¬ 
expensive  to  raise —  less  than  a  penny  a  day.  Great 
talkers,  even  better  than  parrots,  often  learn  400 
words  or  more.  And  these  are  young  birds,  just  the 
right  age  to  start  learning  words  and  finger  training. 
Teaching  is  easy;  parakeets  are  natural  mimics,  just 
love  to  "show  off.” 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY! 

Only  $7.95  each,  in  your  choice  of  yellow,  green,  blue, 
bluish-white.  Check,  money  order  or  C.O.D.  Prompt 
Express  delivery  (charges  collect).  Training  book  ("The 
Talking  Budgie"),  $1.00.  Feed  (seed,  mineral  grit, 
cuttlebone),  $1.00.  Cage,  $4.95.  Order  bird,  book 
and  feed  for  $9.95!  GUARANTEE;  You  must  be 
completely  pleased,  or  return  within  10  days  for 
immediate  refund. 

HOUSE  OF  PARAKEETS 
304  KANSAS  AVE.,  DEPT.  B-56,  TOPEKA,  KANS. 
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Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  tor  over  50  years 


5  lb.  Dressed  Weight  at  12  weeks! 

average  of  our  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T. 
contest.  That’s  profitable  growth  1  Tolman’s  White 
Rocks  are  also  famous  for  efficient  feed  conversion, 
cleaner  dressing,  and  good  average  egg  production. 
Try  some  from  broilers,  roaster  or  market  eggs. 
Every  breeder  100%  State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 
Order  now!  Circular  free — Write  or  visit  us  — 
(Farm  located  off  River  St.,  NorweH,  Mass.). 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat.  Try 
a  flock. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  started 
Pullets  now  com¬ 
ing  into  produc¬ 
tion  —  just  right 
fur  those  high 
Summer  and  Fall 
egg  prices.  We 
have  them  in  all 
the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for 
Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  —  and  at 
prices  lower  than 
it  would  cost 
you  to  raise 
them.  Write, 
wire  or  phone 
your  order  today 
before  we  are 
sold  out. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

Capons  always 
bring  highest 
premium  prices 
on  the  market 
at  any  time  of 
the  year.  But 
right  now  is  the 
time  to  buy 
Capons  to  be 
ready  for  those 
Christmas  Holi¬ 
day  extra  high 
poultry  prices. 
We  have  some 
dandies  4  and  6 
weeks  of  age  — 
ready  for  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery 
— priced  low  so 
you  can  make  a 
big  profit  on  them.  Get  In  touch  with  us  today 
—  it’s  that  important  to  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  Baby  Chicks  in  all  the  popular  breeds 
right  on  through  the  Summer  and  Fall  months. 
In  fact,  we  hatch  them  every  week  in  the  year. 
So,  no  matter  when  you  want  Baby  Chicks  you 
can  always  get  them  at  Sunnybrook. 


From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 


Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 
supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  — —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
V«"i5ifNMk  30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
^r'te  ^or  coPy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ine. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


• Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tolls  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super- Broad’’  Whits 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Puliorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEiAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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PULLETS 


UNIFORM 


MINORCA-LEGHORNS 

(Direct  from  mating  of  males  from  one  of/ 
/America’s  leading  Minorca  breeders  with  2-t 
(to-5-yr.-old  HEN-BREEDER  WHITE  LEG-1 
rHORNS  with  200-300  egg  bloodlines,  layingN 
125  to  30  oz.  per  dozen  SNOW-WHITEj 
)eggs.  Just  2,500  available. 


U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  WRITE  OR  PHONE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-46,  VINELAND,  N.J. 
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A  Select  Group  Available 
With  Egg  Prices  Going  UP! 

BEAUTIFULLY-MATURING 
/Golden-Black  Sex-Link  Red-Rock  Pullets^ 

(The  cross  that  so  many  egg  farmers  are  changing 
/to.  Crossed  from  America’s  top  egg-production 
(strains.  Lay  at  top  pressure  for  nine  to  ten  months 
/then  give  you  a  big  top-market-price  hen  to  sell. 
[Yield  up  to  $2  more  total  net  income  per  bird. 
)Just  1,000  available. 


Phone  7-0123  | 
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Mr.  Erwin  Everman 
Erwin  Everman  Farms 
Dansville,  New  York 


"I  feed  my  dairy  cows  Blusalt  mixed 
in  grist  and  free  choice.  Since  using 
it  average  weight  has  gone  up, 
mortality  is  down,  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased." 


Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus  these  minerals  — 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—  to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper  — for  the  blood. 
i  Zinc— for  longer  life,  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


RFD  or  Street. 


TRACE 


MINERAL 


Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


SOLVES  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM 
and  ELIMINATES  ORUOGERY 

• 

IT  IS  TIME  TESTEO  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


MODELS 
for  SMALL,  c,BAPGEj? 

MED,LM  AND 
LARGE  BARN* 


LEADS  AGAIN 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  barns.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barns. 

WHITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 


Box  31,  Dept.  R,  Kaukauna,  Wig. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

Galvanized  Steel,  all  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel. 
Eliminates  back  draft  and  creosote. 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER, 
Manufacturer,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  ordered  Concord  grapevines,  one 
Fig  and  a  Filbert.  I  did  not  receive 
the  Fig,  and  the  grapevines  and  Fil¬ 
bert  were  dead.  They  cost  $7.35. 
Have  they  gone  out  of  business  or 
are  they  just  crooked?  m.  d.  c. 

New  York 

I  sent  a  $24.87  order  to  Townsend 
Nurseries,  Inc.  They  sent  part.  I 
wrote  three  letters,  one  registered, 
but  no  reply.  a.  f.  b.,  sr. 

Massachusetts 

In  March  i  ordered  50  rose  plants 
from  Townsend  Nursery  Inc.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  box  of  24  plants.  I  wrote 
two  letters  and  then  a  registered 
letter.  They  did  not  acknowledge  any 
of  the  letters  nor  send  the  balance  of 
my  order.  Will  appreciate  your  ad¬ 
vice.  MRS.  M.  H. 

New  York 

I  sent  $8.40  for  rose  bushes  April 
8.  I  never  heard  a  word  from  them, 
but  my  check  was  cashed.  They 
never  replied  to  a  letter.  I  used  to 
buy  from  them  and  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  they  do  not  send  my 
order.  m.  b. 

New  Jersey 

I  ordered  1,000  strawberry  plants 
from  Townsend  Nurseries,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  110,  Salisbury,  Md.,  sending 
check  for  $15.75.  They  acknowledged 
the  order  but  l  have  not  received  the 
plants.  Three  letters  are  unanswered. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  is  wrong? 

Pennsylvania  s.  g. 

We  too  wondered  what  was  wrong. 
We  have  many  complaints.  Checks 
were  cashed  and  in  most  cases  no 
plants  sent.  When  received,  the 
orders  were  short  and  some  plants 
were  worthless.  They  have  ignored 
all  of  our  letters.  Orders  were  ac¬ 
cepted  and  money  retained.  The 
matter  reached  such  proportions  that 
complaints  were  filed  by  us  and 
others  with  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  the  mails  were  used  for 
these  transactions.  They  report,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  have  too  many  com¬ 
plaints  against  Townsend  and  are 
determining  whether  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  instituted.  They 
are  giving  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  this  firm  has  filled  all  nursery 
stock  orders,  or  has  made  appro¬ 
priate  refunds,  for  many  years  and 
that  their  principal  difficulty  was 
due  to  poor  management  and  bad 
business  practices.  The  nursery  dis¬ 
continued  operations  May  8,  1952. 
They  are  reported  by  their  attorney 
to  be  hopelessly  insolvent.  Any 
efforts  to  recover  money  should  be 
taken  up  With  the  RECEIVERS  FOR 
TOWNSEND  NURSERIES,  INC., 
SALISBURY,  MD.  We  regret  this 
experience  for  our  readers  and  for 
Townsend  Nurseries,  as  they  had  for 
years  given  good  service.  There  were 
complaints,  but  they  made  adjust¬ 
ments.  That  is  why  we  failed  to 
understand  their  evident  indifference 
when  complaints  piled  up.  We  feel 
the  courteous  act  would  have  been 
to  refuse  the  orders  and  advise  of 
their  insolvency  before  cashing  the 
remitance.  Besides  the  loss  of  the 
money  there  is  the  disappointment 
because  the  season  has  passed. 
Townsend’s  customers  must  chalk  it 
all  up  as  a  loss. 

Will  you  give  me  details,  as  far 
as  you  can,  regarding  Florida  Home- 
sites?  H.  K. 

New  Jersey 

Our  first  advice  to  anyone  contem¬ 
plating  buying  property  in  any  State 
is  to  visit  the  particular  location  be¬ 
fore  committing  himself.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  people,  stores, 
churches,  schools,  climate,  agricult¬ 
ural  possibilities,  if  it  is  a  farm  or 
garden  plot  proposition.  Decide 
whether  the  residents  are  neighborly. 
This  takes  time,  but  it  is  time  well 
spent.  One  party  who  bought 
property  sight  unseen  found  there 
was  no  convenient  bus  service,  taxis 
were  expensive  to  get  to  the  location 
he  was  interested  in;  the  one  general 
store  closed  at  six  p.  m.  It  was  an¬ 
other  new  development  trying  to  sell 
lots  and  build  up  a  town  on  other 
people’s  money.  In  this  connection 
read  “Road  to  the  Sun”  by  Marjorie 
Stonham  Douglas,  Rinehart,  Pub¬ 
lishers. 


A  man  who  gave  the  name 
McKenzie  telephoned  saying  he 
represented  a  broadcasting  company 
and  planned  to  put  on  a  five  weeks’ 
program.  He  said  with  all  the 
wealthy  bankers  who  were  buying 
farms,  a  broadcast  telling  about  the 
different  breeds  of  animals  and  a 
little  of  their  history  would  benefit 
the  breeders.  Someone  told  him  we 
knew  more  about  Shetland  ponies 
than  anyone  else  in  the  East.  When 
he  telephoned  he  wanted  to  send  a 
representative  up  that  same  night  to 
get  the  “dope”  for  the  first  broadcast. 
He  represented  that  they  were  not 
trying  to  make  any  money  but 
merely  wanted  to  meet  expenses. 
The  name  of  our  farm  would  be  used 
as  the  source  of  the  information,  and 
it  would  only  cost  us  $185  for  the 
five  broadcasts.  He  wanted  us  to 
telephone  right  back.  It  sounded 
fishy  to  us.  We  telephoned  high 
officials  in  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  and  TV  Engineers,  but  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  party.  Other 
sources  consulted  had  never  heard 
of  him  either.  Mr.  McKenzie  again 
telephoned  and  urged  us  to  telephone 
our  acceptance  right  away  that  we 
would  go  in  on  the  plan.  He  even 
offered  to  take  a  post  dated  check 
and  would  give  a  longer  period  for 
payments  or  even  take  payment  on 
the  installment  plan.  We  are  certain 
McKenzie  got  our  farm  name  from 
our  advertising.  He  even  asked  what 
was  the  owner’s  name  when  he 
telephoned  and  wanted  to  talk  only 
with  my  husband.  Because  of  our 
refusal  and  the  inquiries  we  had 
made,  we  feel  certain  we  will  hear 
no  more  from  him.  We  would  like 
to  have  ponies  get  that  publicity, 
but  not  with  such  an  unknown  party 
and  a  proposition  to  push  the  deal 
through  without  presenting  proper 
credentials  and  one  who  would  not 
try  to  rush  a  deal  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  with  some  one  he  did  not 
know,  and  certainly  someone  we  did 
not  know.  What  do  you  think  of 

it?  MRS.  E.  T.  L. 

We  think  it  was  a  highhanded 
proposition  to  put  over  a  quick  deal 
to  get  hold  of  ready  cash.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  you  and  your  husband  on 
your  business  acumen.  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  STOP,  LOOK  and 
LISTEN  signal  any  time  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  agents  or 
others  to  force  their  plan.  If  they 
will  not  come  back  after  you  have 
thought  over  a  proposition,  ignore 
them. 

Could  you  help  me  to  collect  from 
the  Illinois  Fur  Co.,  for  express 
charges  on  a  shipment  of  furs,  which 
I  believe  they  should  pay?  They  even 
sent  an  air  mail  letter  asking  me  for 
the  furs.  I  sent  them  100  rats  for 
sample  and  they  refused  them  with¬ 
out  opening  so  the  Express  Company 
returned  them  to  me  with  charges 
of  $9.88.  This  in  addition  to  my 
failure  to  get  paid  for  the  furs  made 
it  an  expensive  venture.  Can  you 
do  anything  about  this?  j.  t.  c. 

Maryland 

We  regret  very  much  that  we 
failed  to  help  in  this  case.  The  Fur 
Company  has  a  high  rating  and  a 
good  capital.  We  have  no  complaints 
against  them.  Their  explanation  is 
that  they  expected  to  receive  the  furs 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
after  they  were  offered.  They  were 
not  received  until  more  than  a 
month  after  their  season  ended.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  State  regulations  they 
were  unable  to  accept  any  goods 
after  February  15.  If  the  furs  had 
been  shipped  immediately,  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  them. 
Under  the  circumstances,  they  were 
obliged  to  refuse  them.  We  are 
mentioning  it  now  in  midsummer, 
but  keep  the  information  in  mind 
for  protection  during  the  next  fur 
shipping  season. 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 


Your  "red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Slave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money.  Learn  about  the  exc/u- 

So  that’s,  what  your  s/ve  features  of  the; 
neighbor  means  when  Harder  Concrete  op 
he  proudly  says,  "I  Wood  Stave  Silo, 
own  a  Harder."  Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO^Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


YOUR  DOG 

t  •  • 


.  _ .who  sup* 

pUes  *3;  a6  cS^rGWe 

asgSasss*-' 

your  dog  t  time. 

Beacon  nexc 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


AMAZING  COMFORT  —  NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTIIRE-EASEft 

Reg  in  U  S  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product* 


For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form- fitting  washable  support  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  us^d  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be 
sure  to  give  both  size  and  side  when  ordering.) 
We  prepey  postage  except  on  C  O  D.  "a. 

Over  400,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don't  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious  — ORDER  TODAY t 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-8  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


NIAGARA  LADDERS 

Made  of  Basswood  —  Light, 
Strong,  Well  Made. 

Step,  Single,  Pointed,  Extension. 

Write  at  Once  for  Folder  and 
Prices. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP., 
Gasport,  New  York 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  HP  motor, 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 

•Motor  coupling  Inc; 
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Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Simson,  Silver  Springs, 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  proudly  dis¬ 
plays  one  of  her  Buff  Sussex  roosters. 


Big  1952  Turkey  Crop 

The  record  breaking  1952  turkey 
crop  can  be  moved  into  consumption 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  provided 
everyone  connected  with  the  indus¬ 
try  really  works  at  the  job.  Such  was 
the  general  conclusion  reached  at 
the  recent  Turkey  Industry  Forum 
in  Chicago,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Turkey  Federation  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task,  however, 
to  move  this  record  breaking  crop 
into  consumption  channels,  industry 
leaders  concluded.  It  is  a  task  that 
will  take  the  cooperation  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

A  special  promotional  period, 
“Mid-Summer  Turkey  Time,”  Au¬ 
gust  14  to  23,  was  set  up  to  “kick 
off”  this  season’s  campaign.  A  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  will  be  trained  on 
this  period  to  start  an  avalanche  of 
turkey  consumption,  with  the  great¬ 
est  emphasis  being  placed  in  each 
locality  on  the  type  of  turkeys  in 
greatest  supply.  In  some  cases,  this 
will  be  the  lighter  type  (fryer- 
roaster  turkeys)  and  in  others,  it 
may  be  heavier  type  turkeys.  How¬ 
ever,  all  turkeys  must  be  promoted 
in  all  areas. 

Every  turkey  grower  should  do  his 
utmost  in  putting  on  his  own  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  more  turkeys  locally.  If 
every  turkey  grower  can  sell  five  to 
10  more  tui'keys  in  his  local  commu¬ 
nity  than  last  year,  the  campaign 
will  be  a  success. 


June  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June 
1952  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op... 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.... 
Bovina  Center  Co-op... 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op _ 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Cohocton  Creameries  . . . 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

Dairymen’s  League 


$5.01  $.1066 

4.39 

.0934 

4.29 

.0912 

4.17 

.0887 

3.99 

.0848 

3.955 

.0841 

3.955 

.0841 

3.945 

.0839 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.93 

.0836 

3.82 

.0812 

Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are: 
New  York,  $3.93;  Buffalo,  $4.36;  Rochester, 
$4.14. 


Co-op.  Payments  Denied  to 
Five  Dairy  Co-ops. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk  Market 
Administrator,  has  suspended  co¬ 
operative  payments  to  five  more  co¬ 
operatives.  Payments  have  already 
been  suspended  in  the  case  of  nine 
other  cooperatives. 

The  groups  affected  by  the  latest 
ruling  are:  Adams  Producers  Co-op., 
Adams,  N.  Y.;  Burke  Milk  Prod.  Co¬ 
op.,  Burke,  N.  Y.;  Co-op.  Dairymen 
of  Cannonsville,  Kelsey,  N.  Y.; 


Keuka  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.,  Pratts- 
burg,  N.  Y.;  Otselic  Valley  Milk 
Prod.  Co-op.,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  was  that  none  of  the  five 
organizations  had  made  adequate 
provision  to  insure  the  use  of  its 
members’  milk  in  the  highest  priced 
classes. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Growing  Grass  Is  a  Year- 

Round  Job. 

By  W.  K.  Kennedy. 

•  Better  Wool  and  More  of  it. 
By  W.  L.  Henning. 

•  Modern  Housing  of  Dairy 

Cows. 

•  The  Swing  to  Beef  Cattle. 
By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Cash  -  and  -  Carry  Poultry 

Business. 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

•  Terramycin  Cures  Blue 

Comb. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  30c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  easb  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  io  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  1b  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  for  permanent  position.  Girl  or  woman  to 
take  complete  care  of  small  child.  Sleep  in.  Good 
home  for  proper  person.  Write  Mrs.  B.  J.  Roskin, 
248  Highland  Ave.,  Middletown,  New  York. 


GARDENER-Poultryman:  Opportunity  to  gardener 

(horticulturist)  with  poultry  experience,  age  35-50, 
finest  accommodations,  beautiful  5-room  cottage. 
Modern  equipment,  automatic  heat,  electricity  and 
farm  accommodations.  Convenient  tarnsportation  to 
N.  Y.  C.  and  five  minutes  from  shopping  center, 
stores,  churches,  theatres.  Permanent  job.  Will  pay 
top  salary  for  right  man.  Please  state  past  10  years 
activities  and  employment.  Replies  confidential.  BOX 
8333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Capable  couple  to  manage  50-year  old 
fishing  club  near  Arena,  New  York,  man  to  serve 
as  superintendent  and  caretaker  on  salary  basis;  wife 
to  do  housekeeping  and  serve  meals  on  a  concession 
basis.  Comfortable  living  quarters,  facilities  and  room 
for  poultry  and  garden,  school  situation  good. 
Position  offers  security  and  chance  to  save.  Reply 
to  H.  T.  Graves,  Jr.,  29  Whlttredge  Road,  Summit, 
New  Jersey. 


POULTRYMAN:  3,600  leghorns,  modern  home  and 
laying  house;  $50  per  week  plus  bonus.  Norman 
Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Phone  8310. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Weame,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  man  with  car  to  call  on  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  solicit  subscriptions  to  a  farm 
paper.  No  experience  necessary.  The  right  man  will 
be  given  proper  training.  He  will  also  be  allotted 
an  exclusive  territory  and  allowed  a  liberal  com¬ 
mission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  man  to  earn  an  attractive 
income  and  be  his  own  boss.  Must  be  able  to  furnish 
satisfactory  references.  Address  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  -  Handyman,  Experienced.  Unfurnished 
house  available.  Write  stating  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary,  and  when  available.  All  questions 
must  be  answered.  Position  open  at  once.  BOX 
8328,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER:  Must  be  experienced  —  250  acre  farm 
completely  mechanized  —  grass  and  beef  only  — 
write  giving  detailed  farm  and  machinery  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  expected,  size  of  family, 
when  available,  and  where  employed.  All  questions 
must  be  answered.  Position  available  at  once.  BOX 
8329,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  under  50,  for  small  estate,  inside  and 
outside  work.  Drive.  Experience  and  references 
essential.  Liberal  wage  for  capable  couple.  No 

animals.  Hi-Pines,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILE  mechanics  and  body  and  fender  men. 

We  have  openings  for  three  mechanics  and  two 
body  and  fender  men.  Excellent  pay  and  working 
conditions.  Modern  well-equipped  service  department. 
Write  giving  experience  and  qualifications.  Sullivan 
Motor  Co.  Inc.,  19  Jay  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  as  manager  of  poultry  plant 
on  New  Jersey  farm  40  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Commercial  egg  production,  small  hatchery  and 
progeny  breeding.  Modern  equipment,  good  pay,  room 
and  board.  Write  giving  full  details  and  references 
to  BOX  8325,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  as  assistant  herdsman  on  New 
Jersey  farm  40  miles  from  New  York.  Registered 
Guernsey  herd,  modern  equipment,  good  pay,  room 
and  board.  Write  giving  details  and  references  to 
BOX  8326,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  are  looking  for  a  white  girl  between  18  and 
25  to  Iiv4  in  as  mother’s  helper,  taking  care  of 
our  two  small  children  and  doing  light  housework. 
Small  country  home  in  Connecticut,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  The  right  gril  will  get  room,  board, 
and  $25  for  6-day  week.  Send  details  to  BOX  8323, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  To  help  aging  couple.  Driver’s 
license  preferred.  Excellent  home.  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island.  BOX  8322,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper,  member  of  family,  pleasant 

home;  September  through  December,  or  longer. 
Start  $80  monthly.  References.  Mrs.  John  P. 
Richmond,  Darien,  Conn. _ __ 

ELDERLY  widow  wants  carpenter  desiring  good 

home,  own  tools,  insured  car,  permanent  if  satis¬ 
fied.  No  answer  if  more  than  100  miles  from  Elmira. 
BOX  8321,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  married  couple  on  farm  chiefly  ! 

engaged  in  raising  poultry  and  preparing  roasters 
for  sale  on  premises.  Excellent  pay  for  capable  and 
responsible  couple.  Experience  not  necessary.  Three- 

room  apartment  and  living  furnished.  Roger  Olcott, 
Manchester,  Conn,  Telephone  7853. _ ^ 

COUPLE  for  general  work  on  modern  country  estate, 

20  miles  north  of  Boston.  Write  BOX  8320  Rural  i 
New-Yorker  salary  desired,  background,  etc.  Top  | 
references  essential.  _ 

COUPLE:  Well  paid  permanent  position,  private 
modem  equipped  farm,  own  quarters,  steam  heat¬ 
ing,  electricity  free,  farm  products,  privileges.  Man 
to  take  care  of  farm  and  small  dairy.  Wife  to  do 
housework  and  cooking  when  owners  are  on  premises. 
References  required.  State  wages.  BOX  8315,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  girl  assist  mother  with  housework  and 
three  small  boys.  Own  room  and  bath.  7-room  home. 
Thursdays,  every  other  Sunday  off.  Two  week  vacation 
with  pay  after  one  year.  $80  monthly  to  start.  Write, 
enclose  references.  Mrs.  A.  Pegler,  Woods  End, 
Darien,  Conn. _ _ 

WOMAN  care  for  boy  five,  girl  nine,  working 
parents.  Little  or  no  housework.  Pleasant  home. 
State  experience,  minimum  salary.  Room  6,  42 
Wheeler  Ae.,  Plcasantville,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMHAND  Wanted:  Married  (with  or  without 
child),  or  single.  One  hour  and  10  minutes  from 
N.  Y.  Brand  new  apartment  for  living  quarters. 
BOX  8316,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SHEPPARD  for  commercial  flock  of  cross  bred  ewes. 

Good  housing  and  working  conditions.  Give  age, 
marital  status,  education,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  addition  to  house,  electric  and  heat.  The 
Paid  Z.  Norton  Co.,  Box  38,  Mentor,  Ohio. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  heavy  stablework  and  shoeing  for 
30  horses  and  ponies.  No  grooming  or  care  of  tack. 
Must  be  gentle  with  horses,  experienced  blacksmith, 
European  training  preferred.  Woman  part  time  light 
cleaning  house.  No  objection  children.  Modern  cottage 
all  conveniences  supplied.  Excellent  opportunity  D.  P. 
couple.  Good  wages.  P.  O.  Box  521,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  Phone:  N.  C.  9-0634. _ 

WORKING  manager  for  dairy  farm.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Only  good  herdsman  and  general  farmer  apply.  Must 
be  dependable.  Family  man  with  son  preferred. 
Modern  house,  school  bus.  Write  to  Frank  Linker, 
9441-55th  Ave,,  Elmhurst,  L.  I, _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  to  help  run  boarding  house, 
private  estate  near  Boston;  man  help  outside  in 
gardens,  quarters  and  board,  vacation ;  also  single  j 
man  for  garden  and  farm  work,  board  and  room.  BOX  ; 

8317,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _  i 

HELP  Wanted:  Gardener-handyman,  white,  married, 
reliable,  drive;  own  cottage;  steady  position.  Wife 
part  time  optional.  Write  P.  O.  Box  19,  Garrison, 
New  York. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Cook-housekeeper,  white,  Protestant, 
cheerful,  willing,  under  50;  one  lady  in  family; 
real  country  experience  and  references  necessary. 
Write  P.  O.  B6x  19,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  man,  21  years,  housework,  generally  use¬ 
ful,  companion  to  batchelor;  country  place.  Give 
full  description,  minimum  starting  wage  and  draft 
status.  Write  Box  105,  Royal  Oak,  Maryland. _ 

WOMAN  to  care  for  elderly  semi-invalid  woman. 

No  children.  Light  work.  All  conveniences.  Modest 
salary.  Pleasant  surroundings;  one-half  hour  N.  Y. 
BOX  8184,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPENING  for  a  D.  H.  I.  A.  supervisor.  Salary  open. 

Contact  the  Putnam  County  Dairy  Herd  Improve- 
.  ment  Cooperative,  care  Farm  Bureau,  County  Build- 
ing,  Carmel,  New  York. _ 

MOTHER'S  Helper:  Private  room  and  bath;  country 
home,  latest  conveniences;  $125  per  month.  Furnish 
references.  Jean  McDermott,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. 
WOMAN:  Preferably  middleaged  and  looking  for 
permanent  home  to  care  for  six  months  baby  and 
help  with  housework.  Farm  near  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Summers,  N.  Y.  City  Winters.  BOX  8310,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Housekeeper.  James  Goodnow,  Elm  St., 
Norwood,  N.  Y. _ 

KENNEL  man  or  woman:  Steady.  Private  room, 
bath  and  $100  month.  Dr.  Finkelstein,  Norristown, 
Penna, _ _ 

FARMER,  experienced,  small  dairy  farm,  modern 
equipment,  single  house,  good  location,  near 
school.  P.  O.  BOX  1807,  Springfield,  Mass. _ 

EXPERIENCED  painter  capable  of  bossing  crew,  for 
year-round  work  in  the  country.  -Write  Gerow 
Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Working  farm  manager,  married,  with 
ample  experience  in  outside  work  for  small,  modern 
dairy  farm.  Registered  Holsteins.  Have  good  herds¬ 
man.  Want  cooperative  man  able  to  plan  and  follow 
through.  Excellent  quarters,  privileges,  good  '  pay. 
Full  details  first  letter,  please.  Logan,  Lindenbrook 
Farms,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _  _  I 

WANTED:  Experienced  married  man,  preferably  with 
son  of  working  age,  for  dairy  and  general  farm. 
Modern  machinery,  barn  cleaner,  etc.  Six-room  house 
with  bath,  all  conveniences.  Top  wages.  Son  paid 
according  to  ability.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 
BOX  8303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  writer  requiring  caretaker  for  home  in 
Vermont,  offers  small,  sunny  adjoining  house,  rent 
free,  to  quiet,  competent  couple  willing  to  help  part- 
time,  for  compensation,  with  housekeeping  including 
cooking.  October  to  June  or  longer.  Garage,  oil  heat, 
all  coneniences.  BOX  8304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  for  farm  work,  no  milking.  Wife 
light  housekeeping.  Good  home.  Middleaged  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  references,  age  and  expected  wages  in 
first  letter.  Baerengate  Farm.  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Chatham  4-4372. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  141  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


FOR  Sale:  50  acres,  house,  barn,  garage,  shed, 
camp,  woods,  electricity,  school  bus,  macadam  road, 
fine  water;  location  central  New  York.  Price  $3,500. 
Particulars.  BOX  8332,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FURNISHED  farm  house,  good  for  summer  home 
and  all  year  round;  two  bath  rooms,  four  toilets, 
seven  bedrooms;  one  acre,  brook;  privileges.  $8,800. 
2%  room  bungalow,  furnish,  improvement;  $2,500. 
Also  lots.  K.  Sirako,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.. 


DAIRY  farm  and  boarding  house  furnished,  in  the 
Catskills.  18  cows,  17-room  house,  4-room  bungalow, 
tractor,  145  acres,  near  village,  large  lawn.  Cows  and 
land  rented  $150  month.  $18,000  cash.  What  have 
you?  Write.  Nicholas  Araore,  5233  39th  Ae.,  Long 
Island  City,  4,  N,  Y. _ 

300  ACRRES,  two  houses,  barns,  buildings,  stream; 
$20,000,  BOX  978  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  small  farm  or  country  .place 
for  elderly  couplo.  Reasonable.  BOX  8314,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

SMALL  acreage,  spring,  building  suitable  for  cheap 
home,  camp.  Near  store,  post  office.  Electricity 
available.  Cash  or  terms.  Virgil  Smith,  Mount 
Vision,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  home,  good  condition,  fireplace, 
on  highway,  bus  line.  Send  information,  price. 
BOX  8313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTRAL  New  York  farms,  homes.  Free  list.  John 
Chermack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware. _ 

A  CHANCE  to  get  into  the  lucrative  goose  market 
quickly!  One  of  the  nation’s  foremost  goose 
hatcheries,  nationally  known  and  advertised.  En¬ 
tire  business  can  be  easily  moved  to  your  location. 
Proven  and  mature  breeding  stock.  Newest  auto¬ 
matic  hatching  equipment.  Nets  $10,000  in  4-month 
season.  Price  $15,000.  BOX  224,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 

WANTED  to  buy:  House,  land,  good  road.  Eastern 
or  central  New  York.  BOX  8209,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

67  ACRES,  wood,  timber,  berries,  fruit,  electricity, 
house,  large  rooms,  living  room  13x22  ft.,  fireplace, 
less  than  $6,000  cash.  BOX  8300,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Old  farm,  acreage,  stream,  brook;  $100 
down,  monthly  payments.  BOX  8301,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

OVERNIGHT  cabins,  going  business  in  attractive 
setting,  13  acres  on  main  route.  Eight  cabins  and 
four  room  modern  house  for  owner,  all  recently 
redecorated.  Snack  bar  with  new  equipment,  G.  E. 
refrigerator,  deep  freeze,  etc.  Also  two  gas  pumps. 
Reasonable  price  with  terms  to  right  party.  Leslie 
A.  Eames,  Realtor,  122  No.  Main  St.,  Mansfield, 
Mass. _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Green- 
wich.  New  York. _ / _ 

325  acre  farm,  120  acres  permanent  patsure  including 
blue  grass;  125  acres  good  pasture  balance  farm; 
in  1950  won  first  prize  in  permanent  pasture  contest 
in  Lebanon  County;  can  farm  tobacco,  old  store  house 
101  years  old,  state  licensed  spring  selling  around 
$7,000,  spring  water  per  year,  spring  water  in  every 
field.  Grazing  100  head  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle 
now.  Ill  health  reason  for  selling.  BOX  8309,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm.  7.2  acres  of  land,  10-room 
house,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  sunporch,  screened 
porches,  cellar.  Lovely  shade,  on  hard  road.  M  mile 
from  town,  school  bus,  mail  by  the  house;  396x20  ft. 
poultry  house  fixed  for  layers  or  broiler.  5%  acres 
of  pasture  fenced.  Lee  Yoder,  Bridgeville,  Md, 
WANTED  to  buy:  A  small  place  in  country  for  re¬ 

tirement.  BOX  8305,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

123  acre  farm,  6-room  house,  barn,  electric,  telephone, 
two  miles  from  town,  %  mile  off  highway,  running 
water;  in  Athens  Pa.  $5,000.  BOX  8306,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WISHING  to  retire,  will  sell  my  130  acre  farm: 

200  mink,  nine  cows,  two  horses,  200  laying  hens, 
Farmal  tractor,  all  farm  tools,  new  electric  equip¬ 
ment,  al  household  furnishings.  A  beautiful  home  and 
good  income.  Manning  Mink  Farm,  Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s 
$7.50  express  paid,  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks. 

Five  pound  tin  $1.85  exp.  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths’  sake  eat 

organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison  sprays  or 
artifical  fertilizers  used.  Gericke’s  Organic  Farm, 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  Florida  Honey:  Orange  blossom,  2% 

lbs.  $1.50,  10  lbs.  $4.75.  Florida  wildflower,  5  lbs. 
$1.50,  postage  paid.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  preferably  married,  to 
assist  owner.  Good  quarters,  $200  month,  long 
term  job  for  right  man.  Raymond,  Box  176,  D  No.  1, 
New  Hope,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


GARDENER,  59,  45  years  experience.  BOX  8327, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  ordained  Minister,  preaching  the  plain,  old- 
fashioned  fundamental  Gospel,  desires  country 
church.  Moderate  salary.  BOX  8334,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HUNGARIAN  woman  cook,  wants  position  in  country 
at  $50  per  week.  Address  Route  2,  Box  250, 
Trumbull,  Conn. 


CAPABLE  Protestant  widow,  50,  to  take  charge 
of  small  orthodox  Christian  home;  North  Jersey 
preferred.  Can  drive.  BOX  8302,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  boarding  $28  and  up.  Children’s  rates  ac¬ 
cording  to  age.  Swimming  within  driving  distance. 
BOX  41,  R,  F,  D,  1,  Jamestown,  New  Jersey. _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home;  Route  20  near 

Utica.  Fishing,  swimming;  reasonable  rates.  BOX 
8331,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GONSAR  Nursing  Home:  Home  for  the  aged.  South 
Canaan,  Penna.  Phone:  South  Canaan  12-R-4. 
Pleasant  surroundings. 

FOR  Rent:  Large  attractive  room  nicely  furnished 
for  housekeeping.  Single  refined  middleaged  woman 
preferred.  Write  Miss  Barnard,  25  Moore  Ave 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally,  near  New 
York  City.  State  details.  BOX  8308,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


WORKING  farm  manager:  Lifetime  experience  in 
dairy  and  beef  cattlo.  Prefer  beef.  Can  furnish  extra 
family  men.  References  given  and  requested.  BOX 
167,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


HANDYMAN,  experienced,  seeks  position  on  farm  or 
estate.  Employed  now.  Camp  Harmony,  New 
Brunswick,  R,  D.  4,  Wm.  Stieberitz, _ 

WANTED  cottage  with  use  of  greenhouse  as  part 
time  caretaker  or  rent.  References  exchanged.  Ex- 
pcrienced  gardener.  BOX  8307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  major  in  dairy  husbandry 
(22,  single,  draft  exempt  with  several1  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  field),  seeking  working  association  with 
farmer  leading  to  eventual  partnership.  BOX  8324, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  will  pay  for  board.  Nervous  but  capable 
helping  with  farm  work.  Near  town,  not  too  far 
from  New  York  City.  Wants  good  home  and  care. 
BOX  8319,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  widow,  over  50  wants 
to  take  care  of  gentlemans’  home  or  motherless 
family.  Likes  animals.  Wagfes.  BOX  8318,  .Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  seeks  elderly,  female  companion.  Mrs. 
Lester  Durm,  44  High  St.,  Warwick,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Clayton  steam  generator,  15  horsepower 
bought,  but  unused,  still  crated.  Will  sell  for 
purchase  price.  Sunnyside  Farms,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


natti  vvnciu  whu  uiree  to 
KW,  110  volt,  AC  generator.  State  details 
price.  BOX  8312,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  John  Bean  sprayer,  150  gallon,  steel  tank, 
engine  take-off,  rubber  tires,  double  feature  nozzles, 
used  once.  Must  sell  at  once,  very  cheap.  Apple 
picking  b&gs  and  ladders,  new.  BOX  8311,  Rural 
New-Yorker  or  telephone  numbers  CHelsea  2-4166  or 
WAtkins  9-5516. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 
gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00- 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens" 
$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


iMinke&poiis  Moline 


WORE  BMH$  JMK  BALES 


TEAMED  WITH  MIVI  AVERY  MATCHED  MACHINES 


Owners  get  full,  flat  furrows  with  the  MM  Avery 
RX  Moldboard  plow  mounted  on  the  BF  Tractor. 
The  RX  is  hitched  at  the  front  of  the  tractor  for 
better  balance,  better  traction. 


Here’s  a  money  making  combination  that  pays  you  real  dividends  in 
shorter  job  time,  with  less  work,  and  real  dollars  and  cents  savings. 
It’s  the  farm-profit  team  of  an  MM  Avery  High  Torque  BF  Tractor  and 
MM  Avery  Matched  Machines. 


THIS  IS  HOW  THE  HIGH  TORQUE  BF  TRACTOR  IS  BUILT  TO 
GIVE  YOU  MORE  POWER  ON  LESS  FUEL 

What’s  “High  Torque”?  It’s  more  lugging  power  to  do  your  work  easier,  at 
lower  cost.  Thanks  to  a  newly  patented,  high-compression  cylinder  head, 
specially  heated  and  shaped  manifolds  and  “fixed  jet”  carburetion,  the 
High  Torque  engine  of  the  BF  Tractor  develops  greater  “twisting”  force 
at  lower  speed.  Then  the  BF  efficiently  transmits  that  extra  “twisting”  or 
“lugging”  power  to  the  rear  wheels  of  the  tractor  where  it  goes  to  work 
for  you  by  doing  jobs  at  lower  engine  speed — higher  gear — with  a  wide 
range  of  operating  speeds  in  each  gear.  That  means  less  fuel  consumption, 
less  wear  on  moving  parts  .  .  .  lower  costs  and  bigger  farm  profits. 


Here  the  EB  Disc  Plow  and  BF  Tractor  take  a  big  bite 
out  of  plowing  costs.  One-Point  Hitch  provides  fast 
coupling,  easy  handling,  automatic  leveling. 


HOW  MM  AVERY  MATCHED  MACHINES  INSURE  PERFORMANCE 
WITH  "TRU-DRAFT  DESIGN” 

Exclusive  automatic  leveling  of  MM  Avery  Tru-Draft  Machinery  insures 
that  tools  operate  at  their  pre-set  depth.  Tru-Draft  Design  automatically 
compensates  for  low  or  soft  spots  in  the  soil.  Thus  plowing,  cultivating 
and  planting  tools  always  run  at  their  desired  depth.  Front-mountings 
and  tool-bar  hitches  along  with  a  fast,  new,  One-Point  Hitch  allow  close- 
to-tractor  operation  for  easier  handling  of  mounted  and  pull-behind 
tools.  Close  coupling  lets  you  work  with  shortest  possible  headlands. 


Better  mowing  is  assured  with  the  BF  and  MM 
Avery  Tru-Draft  Mower.  Exclusive  Miracle  Mowing 
action  prevents  cutter  bar  from  "riding  up”. 


Gentle  is  the  word  for  the  MM  Avery  RA  Rake. 
It  handles  all  crops — from  lightest  hay  to  heavy 
peanuts — fluffing  crop  into  light,  airy  windrows. 


3  front-end 


styles 


BFD — Narrow  duals  for  row  crops 
can  be  reversed  to  change  tread 
from  67/s  to  13!/s  inches  for  easier 
handling  on  bed  rows. 

BFS — Single  front  wheel  for  narrow 
row  crops  can  be  supplied  as 
optional  or  as  extra  for  easy  change¬ 
over  on  special  jobs. 

BFW — Wide  adjustable  front  end  has 
telescoping  front  axle  and  steering 
arms  to  fit  all  row  crops  including 
vegetables.  Spacings  from  52  to  72 
inches  provide  extra  stability. 


/ 


Big  jobs  are  easy  for  the  powerful  BF  Tractor.  Its 
tremendous  lugging  power  and  speed  ranges  han¬ 
dle  the  MM  HARVESTOR  69  right  in  stride. 


MM  Avery  Model  A  Series 
Tru-Draft  Planters  level  auto¬ 
matically  to  plant  even  grow¬ 
ing,  even  maturing  crops.  Ad¬ 
justments  provide  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  row  widths  and  hill 
spacing!. 


THESE  ADDED  ADVANTAGES  MAKE  MM  AVERY  MACHINERY 

AN  EVEN  BETTER  BUY 

Quality  features  like  these  are  your  assurance  of  the  most  in  modern 
tractor  design — bigger  tractor  value:  BF  transmission,  differential,  brake 
and  spur  gear  final  drive  are  built  as  one  unit  for  rugged,  balanced  design, 
better  vision  and  crop  clearance.  Torque  tube  housing  bolted  and  welded 
to  no-twist  frame  •  Comfortable  Flote-Ride  seat  •  Controls  conveniently 
grouped  on  steering  wheel  post  •  Easily  serviced  •  Lightweight  aluminum 
alloy  pistons  •  Forced-flow  cooling  •  Genuine  MM  Uni-Matic  Power 
that  provides  smooth,  automatic  hydraulic  control  for  lifting  or  lowering 
of  both  MM  Avery  Quick-On — Quick-Off  tractor  mounted  tools  and  pull- 
behind  implements. 

See  your  neighborhood  MM  Dealer  —  for  complete  information  and  full 
profit -facts  on  this  outstanding  BF  Tractor  and  the  complete  line  of 
MM  Visionlined  Tractors,  Modern  Machines,  Power  Units,  and  the 
BALE-O-MATIC. 

Zualtttf  IN  IVIM  FACTORIES  ASSURES 

DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  FIELD 


Here’s  the  BF  Tractor  with  RC  Hi-Klearance  Quick- 
on — Quick-off  Cultivator.  Equipped  with  full-trip 
sweeps  and  quick-acting  UNI-MATIC  POWER. 


Any  seed  gets  a  better  start 
planted  with  the  AL  Tru-Draft  Lis¬ 
ter  Planter.  Subsoil  opener,  pl°n  * 
jng  boot  and  covering  shovels  are 
rigidly  mounted  on  lister  boo 
beam. 
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Growing  Grass  Is  a  Year-Round  Job 

And  here  are  the  essentials  for  getting  the  most  return 

from  pasture  lands  in  the  Northeast 

By  W.  KEITH  KENNEDY 


RASS  is  the  most  important 
crop  in  the  Northeast.  It  occu¬ 
pies  about  16  times  as  much 
acreage  as  all  other  crops  in 
that  section.  On  most  farms 
the  problem  is  not  trying  to 
grow  more  acres  of  grass  —  enough  acres  are 
in  grass.  The  problem  is  to  grow  better  grass. 
The  acreage  of  grassland  is  so  large  that  even 
a  slight  improvement  in  yield  and  quality  of 
forage  would  substantially  increase  the  total 
value  of  the  crop. 

Roughage  Nutrients  Are  Cheaper 

Nutrients  in  harvested  roughage  cost  only 
one-third  as  muc  has  in  grain.  Since  pastures 
are  only  half  as  expensive  as  harvested  forage, 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide 
nutrients  from  adequate  pasture  throughout 
the  growing  season  and  from  high  quality 
roughage  during  the  Winter.  An  excellent 
roughage  must  be  palatable  and  high  in  di¬ 
gestibility.  The  more  palatable  the  roughage, 
the  more  the  cow  consumes.  The  more  digesti¬ 
ble  the  roughage,  the  more  nutrients  a  day’s 
feed  intake  contains.  Young  vigorous  growing 
forage  is  high  in  both  palatability  and  di¬ 
gestibility. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  roughage,  the  best 
crop  and  soil  management  practices  must  be 
adopted.  This  means  selecting  the  right  forage 
mixture,  using  a  god  lime  and  fertility  pro¬ 
gram,  seeding  the  forage  mixture  properly  and 
utilizing  the  forage  at  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity. 

Selecting  the  Forage  Mixture 

The  selection  of  the  forage  to  be  seeded  de¬ 
pends  on  soil  drainage,  how  long  the  forage 
is  to  be  left  down,  and  how  the  forage  is  to 
be  used:  whether  for  hay,  silage  or  pasture. 
Grasses  are  easy  to  select.  Orchard  grass  and 
bromegrass  are  suitable  for  pasture  or  early 
silage-pasture  combination.  Orchard  grass 
starts  earlier  in  the  Spring,  yields  more,  but 
is  less  palatable  and  more  aggressive  than 
bromegrass.  Orchard  grass  matures  early  in 
the  season  and  must  be  cut  or  grazed  in  May 
in  most  of  New  York  State.  If  not  harvested 
early,  its  feeding  value  and  palatability  de¬ 
crease;  it  also  may  crowd  out  any  legume 
seeded  with  it. 

Timothy  and  bromegrass  are  suitable  for 
meadow  mixtures.  Timothy  seed  is  cheap  and 
easy  to  sow.  Bromegrass  seed  costs  more,  re¬ 
quire  smore  pounds  per  acre,  and  its  size 
and  fluffiness  make  it  difficult  to  sow  with 
conventional  equipment.  Timothy  yields  well 
on  average  soils  but,  unless  cut  early,  the 
forage  is  of  poor  quality.  Bromegrass  may 
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yield  less  on  poor  soils  than  does  timothy, 
but  on  deep,  well  drained  fertile  soils,  brome¬ 
grass  generally  outyields  timothy.  Brome¬ 
grass  is  leafier  than  timothy  and  makes  a 
better  quality  forage  when  cut  late.  For  these 
reasons  many  farmers  consider  the  extra 
trouble  for  seeding  bromegrass  well  justified. 

Selecting  the  best  legume  is  more  difficult. 
Some  are  very  sensitive  to  poor  soil  drainage, 
some  are  short-lived,  some  are  suitable  for 


The  suitability  of  the  various  forage  crops ,  on 
well  drained  and  poorly  drained  soits,  is  shown 
by  the  comparative  arrow  shaft  lengths.  Before 
planting  it  is  well  to  study  the  soil  as  to  adap¬ 
tations  of  the  contemplated  forage  crop  to  that 

soil. 

pasture  but  not  for  meadow.  It  is  essential  to 
seed  the  correct  legume  because  it  is  common 
practice  to  rely  upon  the  legume  bacteria 
rather  than  upon  fertilizer,  to  supply  the  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  required  for  high  yields. 
If  the  legume  does  not  persist  under  the  soil 
conditions  or  management  practices  adopted, 
the  yield  will  be  low  regardless  of  how  good 
the  lime  and  fertility  program,  unless  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  are  applied  liberally. 

Alfalfa  the  King  of  Legumes 

Alfalfa  is  king  of  legumes  on  well  drained 
soils.  It  will  not  persist  under  continuous 
grazing  but  does  well  in  meadows  and  can 
be  used  for  periodically  grazed  pastures. 
Ladino  clover  is  principally  a  pasture  legume 
and  is  adapted  to  fertile  soils  that  are  not 
droughty  or  excessively  wet.  It  is  not  a  good 
meadow  legume  unless  the  forage  is  cut  early 


for  silage.  Since  it  is  lower  growing  than  the 
grasses  or  other  legumes,  it  is  easily  crowded 
out  if  the  mixture  is  not  cut  or  grazed  early 
and  frequently. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  satisfactory  for  hay  or 
pasture.  On  soils  too  wet  for  alfalfa  it  is  the 
only  perennial  meadow  legume  available.  It  is 
longer-lived  than  ladino  and  can  be  used  in 
pastures  that  are  to  be  left  down  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Two  strains  of  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  are  recommended  for  the  northeast:  Em¬ 
pire  (New  York)  and  European.  Empire  is 
later  maturing  than  European.  It  produces 
only  one  cut  and  is  not  as  upright  in  growth 
habit.  Empire  should  be  used  for  pasture  or 
for  meadows  that  cannot  be  cut  early.  Euro¬ 
pean  is  well  adapted  for  meadows  that  can 
be  cut  early  in  order  to  obtain  two  hay  cuts 
a  season.  European  should  not  be  used  for 
pasture  unless  rotation  grazing  is  practiced. 

Liming 

A  proper  liming  program  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  practice,  yet  many  osils  of  the  North¬ 
east  are  too  acid  for  good  legume  growth.  The 
soil  can  be  easily  tested  any  time  of  year  with 
the  soil  testing  kit  assembled  by  the  Agronomy 
Department  of  'Cornell  University.  If  the  soil 
does  not  test  at  least  pH  6.5  for  alfalfa,  and 
pH  6.0  for  all  other  legumes,  then  lime  should 
be  applied.  The  amount  of  lime  required  de¬ 
pends  on  how  low  the  pH  is  and  the  kind  of 
soil.  Clay  soils  require  more  lime  than  sandy 
soils.  The  amount  of  lime  needed  can  be  de¬ 
termined  from  a  table  in  the  soil  testing  kit. 

The  goal  for  liming  is  to  bring  the  entire 
plow  area  to  the  minimum  pH,  6.0  or  6.5,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  legume  to  be  grown.  How  and 
when  the  lime  is  applied  is  not  too  important 
if  one  rule  is  kept  in  mind.  Some  lime  should 
go  on  after  plowing  unless  the  soil  is  near  the 
minimum  pH.  Soils  that  are  naturally  acid 
require  about  one  ton  of  limestone  every 
four  years  as  a  maintenance  application  after 
the  desired  pH  has  been  obtained. 

Soil  Fertility  Problems 

High  forage  yields  require  large  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash.  If  a  good 
stand  of  legume  is  obtained,  nitrogen  require¬ 
ments  are  Supplied,  but  additional  phosphorus 
and  potassium  may  be  required.  Nearly  all 
soils  in  the  Northeast  are  low  in  phosphorus 
and  require  periodic  applications  of  phosphate 
fertilizer  at  rates  equivalent  to  at  least  150 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre  per  year. 
A  two  or  three  year  supply  of  superphosphate 
can  be  put  on  a  meadow  or  pasture  at  one  time. 
Phosphorus  is  not  readily  lost  from  the  soil 

(Continued  on  Page  525) 


Left:  When  no  lime  was  applied  to  test  plots  of  alfalfa  seedings  at  the  New  York  Station ,  there  was  no  alfalfa  present  in  the  grass  stand  even  during 
the  first  harvest  year.  Right:  On  the  other  hand,  when  four  tons  of  lime  per  acre  was  applied  on  comparable  seedings  of  alfalfa,  the  stand  as  shown  was 

excellent  throughout  the  next  four  harvest  years. 
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and  MORE  OF  IT 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  returning 
to  the  fields  and  feed  lots  of 
many  Northeastern  farms .  Wool 
is  an  important  product  of  sheep 
husbandry .  What  does  one  look 
for  and  how  does  one  breed  to 
produce  a  superior  fleece? 


By  W.  L.  HENNING 


The  length  of  fleece  can  he  readily  measured  with  an  ordinary  ruler,  as 
shown,  hut  density  and  uniformity  of  the  cellular  arrangement  of  the  wool 
fibers  can  only  he  determined  hy  microscopic  examination. 


HERE  are  a  great  many  factors 
which  enter  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  quality  wool.  The 
inherent  character  of  the  fleece 
itself  can  and  often  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  manner  in 
individual  sheep  are  handled, 
housed  and  fed.  Disease  and  parasites  are  like¬ 
wise  important  contributing  factors  in  the 
production  of  a  superior  fleece.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  if  the  sheep  becomes  sick  or  is  inade¬ 
quately  or  improperly  fed,  the  wool  will  de¬ 
velop  an  inferior  quality  and  be  weak,  lack 
luster,  and  consequently  will  not  have  the  de¬ 
sired  characters  to  make  a  good  piece  of 
woolen  cloth.  Therefore,  if  it  is  desired  to 
improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool  in 
a  given  flock,  it  is  highly  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  of  the  contributing  factors  men¬ 
tioned  be  properly  controlled  and  be  operated 
favorably  in  order  to  have  a  proper  basis  for 
selective  breeding. 

Wool  from  sheep  of  the  mutton  breeds  is 
distinctly  coarser  than  that  from  their  fine- 
wool  relatives,  a  contrast  which  is  plainly 
visible.  Differences  between  wool  from  a 
Lincoln  and  that  from  a  Merino  would  be 
noted  even  by  a  novice.  But  differences  in 
fineness  of  wool  from  individual  animals  with¬ 
in  breeds  is  a  factor  which  is  as  important  in 
sheep  breeding  as  in  marketing  wool,  yet  it 
is  not  so  easily  recognized. 

Those  characteristics  of  fleeces  which  are 
recognized  in  wool  markets  as '  indications  of 
quality  probably  are  heritable.  But  in  their 
manifold  gradations,  quality  factors  are  not 
always  readily  identifiable  even  by  persons 
trained  in  judging  wool. 

The  terminology  used  by  sheep  judges  and 
wool  graders  is  very  confusing  to  most 


farmers.  Such  grades  as  quarter,  three-eighths 
and  half  blood,  originally  indications  of  the 
extent  of  Merino  ancestry,  now  have  become 
out-of-date  except  as  rough  estimates  of  fine¬ 
ness  of  fiber.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  set  up  a  dozen  gradations  of  wool 
fineness,  designated  by  numbers,  but  they  mean 
little  to  the  ordinary  farm  shepherd  and  are 
of  doubtful  usefulness  in  wool  marketing 
centers. 

Most  experienced  farm  flock  owners  gave 
up  long  ago  any  attempts  to  understand  wool 
grading.  Newcomers  to  the  sheep  industry, 
therefore,  may  well  be  puzzled  at  being  un¬ 
able  to  learn  how  to  recognize  the  factors  that 
determine  value  on  the  wool  market.  In  most 
other  farm  products,  some  idea  of  worth  is 
plainly  evident,  but  to  nearly  all  producers 
quality  in  wool  is  a  puzzle.  This  condition  is 
of  increasing  importance  in  the  Northeast 
because  the  number  of  new  farm  flock 
owners  is  growing.  The  sheep  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  increased  over  two 
per  cent  in  the  last  year  or  two,  probably  is 
an  example  of  what  is  happening  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  States. 

How  Wool  Quality  Is  Established 

In  continuing  the  only  research  in  wool 
quality  at  a  public  institution  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  we  here  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  feel  that  sheepmen  should  know  how 
quality  in  wool  is  established.  Since  some 
factors  appear  to  require  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  for  determination,  reliable  technicians 
should  be  hired  to  make  such  tests. 

The  quantity  of  wool  which  an  individual 
sheep  produces  is  easily  measured  by  any¬ 
one,  and  some  of  the  characteristics  of  quality 
are  almost  as  easily  perceived.  Since  sheep 


which  grow  heavy  fleeces  usually  Jiave  lambs 
which  also  are  heavy  wool  producers,  the 
quantity  of  wool  produced  by  each  sheep  in 
a  flock  is  important  to  the  owner.  For  this 
reason,  heavy  wool  production  is  particularly 
influenced  by  the  choice  of  rams. 

Those  factors  which  go  to  make  up  high 
quality  wool  also  are  largely  matters  of 
breeding,  but  proof  has  not  been  so  easily 
obtained.  The  quality  of  the  wool  grown  on 
different  parts  of  a  sheep’s  body  varies,  hence 
one  troublesome  variable  in  choosing  animals 
for  breeding  flocks. 

An  experienced  sheep  judge  and  an  equally 
proficient  wool  grader  were  found  in  our 
studies  to  be  reasonably  accurate  in  sorting 
fleeces  on  such  things  as  weight,  length  of  fiber 
(staple)  and  for  purity  or  lack  of  objection¬ 
able  black  hairs.  They  were  unable,  however, 
reliably  to  grade  fleeces  on  fineness  of  fiber,  one 
of  the  major  characteristics  which  determine 
the  market  value  of  wool.  This  factor,  we 
found,  could  be  determined  accurately  only 
by  microscopic  measurement. 

As  far  as  is  now  known,  those  ewes  which 
produce  the  heaviest  fleeces  are  the  ones  for 
a  shepherd  to  retain  in  his  flock  if  he  is  look¬ 
ing  toward  maximum  wool  production.  In 
carefully  conducted  trials,  fleeces  which  were 
heaviest  in  the  grease  were  also  heaviest 
after  having  been  washed  or  scoured.  Of 
course,  this  relationship  might  be  upset  in 
fleeces  containing  exceptional  amounts  of  dirt 
or  foreign  matter. 

Length  of  fleece  or  staple  is  easily  measured 
by  inserting  a  ruler,  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  into  the  fleece  of  the  live  sheep.  This 
device  may  be  employed  by  judges  or  in  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  rams.  At  the  same  time 
(Continued  on  Page  538) 


Left :  Note  the  comparatively  small  and  closely  associated  cellular  structure  of  this  fine-wool,  Merino  fleece,  as  contrasted  with  the  cellular  arrangement 
of  the  fleece  from  a  mutton  type  ram  at  right.  Also  observe  the  greater  uniformity  of  the  fine-wool  cells.  A  close,  compact  cellular  arrangement  of  this 
type  means  a  warmer  and  longer  wearing  piece  of  woolen  cloth.  Right :  These  are  the  individual  cells,  magnified  many  times,  from  the  shoulder  fleece 
of  a  good  type  mutton  ram.  Note  the  larger  size  of  the  cells,  as  well  as  their  less  compact  arrangement  with  consequent  greater  air  space  between  the 

cells,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  fine-wool  ram  shown. 
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Model  50C  CRCSS  CONVEYOR 
UN/ T  MARES  4  OR  C 
ROW  W/MDROW- 
EA  S/JLY  A  DJVSTA  Bl £  TO 
VAFY/NG  COND/T/ONS 


Model  50C  BASE  UA//T 
MARES  2  ROW 
IA//A/PROW 


CONTACT  Ln  TOY  PLOW  CO., 
LeROY,  N.Y.  -  OR  WP/TE, 

COMPANY,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


Are  You  a  Bean  Grower? 

then  you  need  the 

UnnHA  BEAN  WINDROWER 


JT  FORMS  AS/  UNBE//E  VABLY  CLEAR  WINDROW.  PLACES  BEARS 
H/(rH  AND  PRYTW/TH  boots  DOW  A/,  SAFE  FROM  ROLL/MG  BY 
W/MD,  AND  FREE  OF  D/RT AMD  STORES.  FRACT/CALLY 
EL /AY! /RATES  D/SCOLORA  T/ON  ARE  DOCKAGE.  ff/VES  YOU 
A  B/GGER  CROP  OF  DRY  ED/ BL£  BEAMS,  GREEN  LtMAS, 
AMD  OTHER  CROPS  S/M t  EARLY  HANDLED,  TRAM  EVER 
BEFORE.  AN  ADDED  ADI/ANTA  O-E  -  TH/S  CLEA  M,  UN  ROPED 
W/MDROW  SAVES  WEAR  AND  TEAR  ON  YOUR  COMB/ ME. 


EXTERIOR  4  95 

HOUSE  1  - 

PAINT  I 

White.  Trim  Green.  BrlllUM  Red.  Barn  and 

Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  in  unite  of 
4  gallons  per  eolor. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  N0W1 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK  4.  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Typo  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  H  HP  motor. 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  eaah  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.)< 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  W 


•  Motor  coupling  Ine. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhero 
Easily  Erected 

• 

steel  Building*  for  All 
Purpose* 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  391  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Tired  Feet? 


How  Refreshed,  Rested  and 
soothed  your  feet  feel  after  a 
Stirizol  foot  bath.  Make  your  own 
hygienic  solutions  with  Stirizol 
Powder.  Many  uses.  Drug  Stores 
or  Direct  $1.50.  Free  Sample: 
Send  for  Free  Sample  to: 

Stirizol  Co.  Dept.  RN,  P.0. 

BOX  549,  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


-POST  YOUR  LAND!-- 

12"  x  12"  Cardboard  •  Signs:  50,  $3.50;  100,  $6. 

Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II.  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

Galvanized  Steel,  ail  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel. 
Eliminates  back  draft  and  creosote. 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER, 
Manufacturer,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


BLUE  BOW  TREATED  BALER  TWINE,  BINDER 
TWINE,  ROPE.  Also  5  other  brands.  Quality 
Guaranteed.  WANTED  dealers.  Distributors,  Sales¬ 
men.  Also  baler  wire  for  all  makes  hay  balers. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  — 
BOB  STONE,  NATIONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
CHARITON,  IOWA. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Prle*  Llet  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


The  better  farmers  are 
the  best  HARDER  boosters 


Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 

Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  is  a  Harder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
yourneighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


How  to  Use  Brush  Killers 

A  novel  and  effective  method  of 
using  brush  killers,  with  a  minimum 
of  hazard  to  nearby  crops  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  is  described  by  Dr.  O.  F. 
Curtis  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 
The  brush  killer  is  mixed  with  kero¬ 
sene  or  fuel  oil  and  applied  to  the 
lower  foot  of  the  trunk  of  the  plant 
to  be  destroyed.  Trees  several  inches 
in  diameter  are  more  easily  killed 
by  this  treatment  than  with  foliage 
sprays.  Most  of  the  newer  hormone 
brush  killers  contain  both  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T  and  are  designed  for  use  in 
weak  water  solutions  as  foliage 
sprays  or  in  oil  solutions  for  trunk 
treatment. 

“The  great  disadvantage  of  the 
hormone  brush  killers  is  that  the 
merest  trace  of  the  chemical  can 
injure  or  kill  many  crop  and  garden 
plants,”  warns  Dr.  Curtis.  “As  little 
as  one  one-hundredth  of  the  normal 
brush  killing  dose  can  seriously 
damage  grapes,  tomatoes,  cabbage 
and  its  relatives,  and  vine  crops. 
Care  must  therefore  be  exercised  to 
avoid  drift  of  the  spray  toward  these 
crops;  also  sprayers  used  for  apply¬ 
ing  brush  killers  should  not  be  used 
for  spraying  crops.” 

To  avoid  much  of  this  hazard  and 
particularly  for  use  on  trees  10  feet 
in  height  or  more,  a  so-called  basal 
trunk  treatment  is  recommended, 
using  oil  instead  of  water  because 
of  its  greater  penetrating  qualities. 
The  basal  treatment  can  be  made  at 
any  time  of  year.  A  gallon  of  spray 
applied  by  this  method  will  go  at 
least  20  times  as  far  as  with  foliage 
spraying.  Smaller  equipment,  such 
as  a  knapsack  sprayer  or  even  an 
old  paint  brush,  can  also  be  used. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

FIRST  OFFERING  OF 


GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  Yielding 

ALSO  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y« 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 
,  .  .  „  ,  4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 

6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid,  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain  : 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  8  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvltae, 

Douglas  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  Red 
Pine,  and  White  Spruce,  all  25  for 
$3.  (West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c).  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


Dept.  RN-832 


Fryeburg,  Maine 


The  Best  Hedge  Plants 

I  want  to  plant  some  kind  of  hedge 
to  make  a  protective  screen  for  tree 
seedlings  and  for  early  garden  space. 
What  do  you  suggest?  c.  J.  d. 

The  best  hedge  plants  to  be  used 
for  a  screen  are  hemlock,  arbor 
vitae,  or  yews.  These  evergreens  can 
be  set  close  together  and  trimmed  in 
the  form  of  a  hedge  to  provide  a 
screen  all  the  year  around.  Of  the 
deciduous  group  the  California  privet 
is  the  most  widely  used  as  a  hedge; 
it  can  be  sheared  or  allowed  to  grow 
naturally.  This  privet  occasionally 
winterkills;  when  it  does,  it  can  be 
cut  to  the  ground  and  it  will  grow 
again.  The  common  lilac  also  makes 
a  very  good  screen  but  spreads  from 
the  roots  and  must  be  kept  in 
bounds. 


To  Improve  Clay  Soils 

How  can  I  improve  the  texture  of 
my  clay  soils?  What  treatment  and 
organic  matter  is  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  l.  H. 

Clay  soils  can  be  improved  in  tex¬ 
ture  by  the  addition  of  lime  and 
organic  matter.  The  organic  matter 
can  come  from  manure,  compost, 
sawdust,  peat  moss  or  any  material 
of  this  kind  or  it  may  come  from 
green  manure  crops  such  as  grass, 
clover  or  alfalfa.  These  crops  should 
be  well  fertilized  in  order  to  make 
as  large  growth  as  possible,  and  all 
of  the  growth  plowed  under.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  rotate  your  land 
with  alternating  cultivated  crops  and 
sod  crops. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Bulbs,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Guaranteed 
to  grow  or  replaced  free. 
Our  68th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
57  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STATE  CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

17  VARIETIES 

ORDER  MOW  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

MONROE  FARMS 
Box  555,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 


EVERGREENS 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS 

For  Fall,  1952,  and  Spring,  1953 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 
CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PENNA. 


-  EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS  - 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNERS  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


LIME  .SEED*  FERTILIZER} 

BROADCASTER 

Faetory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe, 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exac>  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
1&000  working  in  28  states^ 


SWEDESBORO  X.  NEW  JERSEY 


FARM-RITE  Corn  Pickers 

Special  inventory  clearance.  New  Ford,  Ferguson,  and 
Case  VAC,  semi-mounted  and  one-row  pull  type  corn 
pickers.  Our  special  price:  semi-mounted,  $550.00: 
one-row  pull  type,  $575.00.  Husking  beds  available, 
if  wanted,  at  $140.00.  Written,  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  for  additional  information  to: 
BROOKFIELD  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
BROOKFIELD,  OHIO 


The 

Rural  New-Yorker 

Vol.  CII  No.  5770 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Cover  Picture  by  — 

J.  H.  Staby,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


Since  1882  •  Our  Prices  Top  the  Market 
SE3ST3D  YOUR 

GrirsTSESisro 

TO  —  BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


-/ 
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Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . . . $7.50 


6.00 


m  •  rr  •  ,  ¥  •  T7"  x  may  have,  and  should  feel  it  his 

OttSYCltlOTl  £  lYBW&tCh  ill  V  BTTHOTlt  duty  to  have  a  hand  in  preventing 
l  this  yearly  threat.  He  need  not  be 

“  TnThr«^yani 

years ^ago  and  burned  130, 000  acres  *4  New^Lde^Encyciopeiia 

leaving  countless  numbers  of  hapless  Qne  that  those  of  USj  who  live  near  trip,  and  a  careful  one.  All  that  is  L sS-P*  JP*  5'°° 

persons  homeless,  and  all  but  wiped  woodlandS)  duly  appreciate,  namely,  required  of  him  is  to  see  that  all  L  p"g.°  p  L  nd’  4  -n 

out  the  town  of  Brownsville,  has  notifying  any  person  seen  on  one  of  fires  are  thoroughly  stamped  out  be-  ~  ' orf“®  fu-T Smfiv . *'0U 

made  every  New  Englander  forest  their  patrols,  who  is  seemingly  burn-  fore  leaving  them,  not  carelessly  to  a  v  l  Ann 

fire  conscious.  Taking  heed  from  the  ing  brush  or  rubbish  in  a  dangerous  toss  away  a  still  lighted  cigarette,  Out*  of*  the  Earth’ 

lesson  this  fire  taught,  the  New  Eng-  zone,  to  procure  a  permit  for  such  nor  to  build  his  campfire  close  to  Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

land  States  and  New  York  have  set  burning  if  he  does  not  already  have  dry  underbrush  or  coarse  grass  close  Financing  the  Farm  Business 

mt"~  at  han4.  L  w.  Duggan  &  R>  u.  Battles.  4.00 

To  fall  asleep  beside  a  still  Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

smoldering  fire  is  doubly  dangerous  H.  S.  Pearson . 4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson . 3.75 


a  northeastern  Forest  Fire  Pro-  one.  This  notification  is  given  by 


up 

tection  Compact.  Vermont’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  compact  was  authorized 
by  the  1949  legislature. 

But  Vermont  has  always  had  a 


the  pilot  who  drops  a  message  from 
his  plane  as  he  flies  overhead. 

Another  of  the  pilot’s  duties  on  —  to  the  sleeper  who  may  awaken 
patrol  is  to  report  a  fire  out  of  con-  to  find  himself  in  flames,  and  to  the 
trol  with  inadequate  crews  to  fight  forest  around  him.  From  such  small  /Farm  Management, 


Vermont 


M.  Hyzer 


threefold  complete,  systematic  it.  He  notes  quickly  the  nearest  and  beginnings  have  come  many  of  our  R.  R.  Hudelson.’ . 3.75 

method  of  fighting  and  preventing  easiest  approach  to  the  scene,  where  most  disastrous  forest  fires.  Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

forest  fires.  First  a  full-time  State  the  closest  streams  are,  the  wind 

staff  was  established,  with  a  strong  velocity  and  its  direction.  All  this 

suui.  w  „  he  must  be  able  to  report  accurately 

town  warden  system,  and  a  la  g_  when  calling  for  fire  fighting  re- 


_  ..  _  _  „„  „  W11VU  t,GU.JLJLllg  IUI  XAi.  C  JL-L&AA  l/AAAft  1  U  VV  C  ti  Ubt  Cl  AAldll  W  A  III.  AliaXYlAli^ 

group  of  cooperating  agenci  s,  serves.  It  is  only  by  such  means  constitutions  on  less  proof  of  com¬ 
as  our  State  Police  and  National  ..  .  able  to  fight  and  nre-  constllutlons  on  iess  Pr001  01  com 

^ _ 1  r  id  a  Xllcil  are  aoie  XO  X  a  P  noion  a  r-i  titq  cVirmlrl  Homa-nrl 


G^ar<^+  (incid^tally  Ve™0^is  vent  forest  fires  and  thus  save  our 

only  State  which  uses  the  Nat  o  natural  resources,  chiefly  water. 


Guard  to  fight  fires),  county  forest¬ 
ers  and  independent  airport  opera¬ 
tors.  Under  the  State  staff  come  the 
state  supervisor,  four  district  super¬ 
visors  and  23  lookout  men  who  man 
the  lookout  towers  scattered  on 
strategic  mountain  peaks  throughout 
the  State.  Under  the  supervisors  are 
the  304  town  fire  wardens  who  re¬ 
ceive  their  appointments  from  the 
state  forester. 

These  men  must  have  strong 
physical  ability,  be  readily  available 
by  telephone  and  have  the  capacity 
to  handle  men.  The  State  prefers  that 
their  town  wardens  be  garage  men 
or  storekeepers  since,  because  of 
their  calling,  they  are  widely  ac¬ 
quainted  and  easily  reached  when 
needed.  The  next  choice  is  the  farm¬ 
er  for,  though  at  times  hard  to  reach, 
he  makes  an  excellent  firefighter. 

There  is  at  least  one  warden  to 
each  town,  some  have  two  and  a 
few  have  three,  according  to  the 
size  and  location  of  the  town.  These 
wardens  are  authorized  to  enforce 
all  forest  fire  laws,  issue  permits  for 
burning  rubbish  within  200  feet  of 
woodlands,  and  to  take  charge  at  all 
fires.  A  warden  must  have  at  hand 
a  list  of  several  men  he  can  call 
upon  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The 
pay  these  men  receive  from  the  State 
is  very  nominal.  They  must  keep 
records  of  all  fires  attended;  they  are 
also  paid  for  attending  one  day  of 
training  each  Spring. 

Also  under  the  state  supervisor  are 
the  tower  watchmen.  The  tower 
watchman  must  live  in  a  cabin  at 
the  foot  of  his  steel  tower  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Fall.  He  must  be  a 
jack-of-all-trades,  able  to  repair  the 
miles  of  telephone  wire,  keep  the 
brush  cut  around  his  cabin  and 
tower  when  necessary,  and  carry  his 
own  wood  and  water;  he  also  has  to 
cook  his  own  meals. 

These  lookout  towers  are  worthy 
of  note.  Probably  the  best  known  is 
the  one  on  top  of  Mt.  Pico,  just  10 
miles  from  Rutland,  Vt.  Steel  con¬ 
structed,  it  has  steel  stairs  leading 
to  the  cab  at  the  top.  The  cab  is 
seven  feet  square.  In  the  center  is 
a  large  circular  map  of  all  the  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  visible  in  every  direction 
from  the  tower.  A  revolving  pointer 
indicates  approximately  miles  and 
compass  bearing  on  any  fire  that 
may  be  spotted  from  this  vantage 
point.  A  forest  service  telephone, 
which  of  course  is  connected  with 
a  local  telephone  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  a  pair  of  powerful 
binoculars  are  likewise  part  of  the 
tower’s  lookout  equipment. 

Though  the  National  Guard  helps 
fight  forest  fires  in  Vermont,  it  may 
only  be  called  upon  in  an  emergency, 
where  local  manpower  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  inadequate  and  only 
through  the  Vermont  Forest  Service 
in  Montpelier.  The  National  Guard 
does  not  answer  calls  as  a  military 
unit,  but  as  a  group  of  citizens  who, 
like  any  other  residents  of  the 
State,  are  subject  to  call  by  the  fire 
wardens.  In  the  case  of  the  State 
Police;  they  control  traffic  at  a  forest 
fire  and  aid  in  the  evacuation  of 
persons  living  in  the  path  of  the 
fire,  when  necessary;  they  also  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  radio  communication 
for  the  forest  service  at  a  large  fire. 

Then  there  are  the  independent 
airport  operators  who  aid  by  pa- 
troling  the  area  during  a  fire.  During 


The  ordinary  citizen,  however,  —  James  Russell  Lowell. 


Frank  Edminster . 3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson . 3.25 

We  trust  a  man  with  making  Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


petence  than  we  should  demand  be¬ 
fore  we  gave  him  our  shoe  to  patch. 


PROTECT  YOUR  WATER  SUPPLY 


wrnmk 
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point  or  *p*v.icatio» 


Typical  installation  drawing  showing. 
Chlorinet  used  on  discharge  of  supply  pump. 


...with  a 

WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 


Udoiinet 


Now,  by  using  the  new  W&T  Chlorinet, any  home, 
or  farm  can  have  drinking  water  free  from  bacteria 
causing  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  other  water-borne  diseases. 
The  W&T  Chlorinet  sterilizes  water  easily  and 
economically  and  gives  “big  city”  protection 
to  small  water  systems. 

The  Chlorinet  is  a  dependable  water  purifying  unit 
tpffering  these  features : 


1  EASY  TO  INSTALL 
2  SIMPLE,  TROUBLE-FREE  OPERATION 

3  ECONOMICAL,  ONLY  PENNIES  A  DAY 
4  CONTINUOUS  PROTECTION  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY 

S  BACKED  BY  AN  ESTABLISHED,  NATIONWIDE  ORGANIZATION 


A 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 

Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 


r 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


DEALERS  WANTED: 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  dealers 
interested  in  handling  the  sale,  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  of  the  W&T 
CHLORINET. 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  CHLORINET  DIVISION  BELLEVILLE  9,N.J./ 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  "Chlorinet”  / 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


POST  OFFICE  - - - . . . 

□  Please  send  information  on  dealerships. 


_  STATE 


SC-2 
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Sbise  Chore  71m 


WITH  MODERN 

FARM  BUILDINGS 


USE  THE 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


FARM  HOMES 

The  growing  need  for  modern  farm  homeg 
is  answered  in  this  Service  with  16  unusual 
designs  specially  planned  for  comfortable 
farm  living  .  .  .  with  service-utility  rooms, 
modern  kitchens  and  baths.  See  all  these 
farm  homes.  Mail  coupon  below. 


No.  1001-b 

BARNS 


HOG  HOUSES 

The  central  farrowing  house  is  returning 
to  favor  again,  thanks  to  new  methods  of 
disease  control.  However,  this  Service  offers 
many  other  types  and  sizes  of  swine  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  See  all  the  plans  in 
the  Service.  Blueprints  are  available. 


No.  2110 


CROP  STORAGE 


This  is  the  popular  arched  roof  dairy  barn  in 
32',  34',  36'  widths.  Lengths  are  variable  in 
10  foot  units.  Interior  may  be  arranged  to 
suit  your  needs.  Many  other  types  and  sizes 
of  barns  are  included  in  the  Service.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Barn  Section. 


A  correctly  engineered  corn  crib  and  gran¬ 
ary.  Capacity:  4,800  bu.  ear  corn,  2,736  bu. 
small  grain.  This  is  a  strong,  safe  building. 
You  will  find  other  types  of  storage  for 
permanent  and  temporary  use.  A  new  port¬ 
able  crib  is  very  popular. 


Modern  buildings  are  planned  to  save  steps  ...  to  reduce  hauling  and 
carrying  ...  to  make  work  easier  and  more  convenient.  It’s  more 
pleasant  and  more  profitable  to  work  in  properly  planned  buildings. 

To  obtain  better  buildings  for  your  money,  study  the  many  designs 
in  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  Plans  for  these 
buildings  are  better  two  ways  .  .  .  better  from  a  use  standpoint  .  .  . 
better  in  specified  construction. 

All  the  171  modern  plans  in  the  Service  are  engineered  to  be  built 
with  good  lumber  . . .  and  good  lumber  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
material  for  farm  construction.  Your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber 
Dealer,  who  makes  this  Service  available,  will  show  you  all  the  designs. 
Blueprints  are  available. 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOK 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  RNY852 

2297  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


Please  send  us  the  big  new  book  illustrating  Modern  Service 
Buildings  and  Farm  Homes  from  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service. 

Name _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ 

State _ _ _ 


J 


August  16,  1952 


First  Aid  to  Old  Houses 


There  is  an  old  English  "saying  that 
a  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and  this, 
as  a  neighbor  of  mine  pointed  out,  is 
just  as  true  for  the  poor  man  as  for 
the  rich.  We  all  want  to  make  our 
setting  as  attractive  as  we  can,  and 
no  family  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
do  something  toward  this  end. 

Our  house  is  considerably  over  one 
hundred  years  old — no  one  knows 
how  much  more  and  it  is  showing  its 
age.  Rich  people  buy  such  houses  and 
make  them  all  over  at  a  price  that 
comes  close  to  doubling  the  original 
cost  to  them.  But  for  us,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  We  must  be  content 
with  uneven  floors,  dented  woodwork, 
sagging  doors,  and  windows  that 
sometimes  admit  the  snow  when  the 
wind  is  strong.  Must  we  then  sit  down 
in  our  shabbiness  and  wait  for  the 
millenium  to  make  us  rich?  In  a  way, 
yes.  In  another  way,  no. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  a  shabby 
old  house  without  a  large  outlay  of 
cash.  We  are  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  house  is  comfortable.  Many 
of  these  old  houses  are  just  that. 
They  were  sturdily  built  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Their  skeletons  are  strong 
and  able  to  carry  weight,  and  under 
their  warped  and  weathered  clap¬ 
boards  which  may  never  have  known 
paint,  one  often  finds  double  board¬ 
ing.  Large  cellars  make  warm  floors 
and  often  in  one  or  more  rooms  the 
original  floors  were  covered  in  the 
gay  90’s  with  good  hardwood  flooring. 
The  Cape  Cod  style,  so  universal  in 
northern  New  England,  ventilates 
well  in  Summer  and  the  ceilings  are 
comfortingly  low  in  Winter.  So  these 
house  are  cool  in  Summer  and  warm 
in  Winter.  Such  is  the  old  house  I 
live  in. 

But  when,  short  of  a  much  needed 
face-lifting  operation,  the  occupants 
of  one  of  these  old  houses  become 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  helping  the 
old  lady  grow  older  gracefully,  they 
must  have  considerable  natural 
artistic  instinct  and  ability  to  har¬ 
monize  in  order  to  succeed.  There  are 
magazines  where  may  be  learned 
some  of  the  tricks  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  decorating  trades,  if  one  has 
the  patience  to  read,  ponder,  digest 
and  adapt.  But  it  will  take  just  that, 
for  there  is  nothing  like  an  old  house 
to  call  forth  your  patient  ingenuity. 

Looking  at  these  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  artist,  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  lines  and  color.  And  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way  in  which  a  fash¬ 
ionable  woman  of  indeterminate  age 
puts  on  her  make  up  and  designs  her 
clothes,  we  must  bring  out  the  good 
points  and  cover  up  the  bad  ones. 
Are  the  lines  good?  Emphasize  them. 
Polish,  paint,  create  contrasts.  Make 
them  noticeable.  Are  they  bad?  Make 
them  look  like  the  background 
against  which  they  are  Seen. 

For  example,  the  ceilings  in  our 
rooms  are  low,  so  borders  on  wall¬ 
papers  must  be  narrow  or  they  will 
look  out  of  proportion.  My  husband 
likes  a  narrow  border,  like  a  picture 
moulding,  at  the  top  of  the  room. 
From  the  standpoint  of  putting  on  the 
wallpaper  easily,  it  also  has  its  points; 
it  looks  neat.  But,  after  seeing  such 
a  border  applied  in  my  kitchen,  I 
vowed  never  again.  Why?  The  kitchen 
is  in  an  ell,  and  part  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  has  settled.  The  border  looked 
fairly  straight  about  half  the  length 


of  the  room,  then  very  apparently 
dropped  and  canted  into  disharmony. 
So  did  the  wall  itself.  The  border 
pointed  that  out  unmistakably.  I  per¬ 
suaded  my  husband  to  try  a  different 
plan  last  year  when  we  repapered. 
A  fairly  narrow  strip  of  the  side  wall- 
paper'  was  cut  and  pasted  along 
the  top  of  the  room  like  a  border. 
Then  the  side  walls  were  brought  up 
and  pasted  over  this  strip.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  straight  line  and  color  har¬ 
mony  at  the  top  where  there  would 
be  likely  to  be  an  uneven  line  unless 
a  border  were  pasted  over  it.  Once 
seen,  my  husband  liked  it;  and  it  has 
become  our  custom  in  papering. 

I  learned  something  about  lines, 
too,  on  seeing  striped  wallpaper  on 
one  of  those  tiny  cubical  bedrooms 
found  in  small,  old  fashioned  Cape 
Cod  houses.  The  stripes  made  the 
ceiling  look  far  away,  and  the  room 
looked  like  the  perfect  cube  that  it 
was.  Better  a  plain  color,  or  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  small  leaves  and  flowers  to 
break  up  the  walls  and  suggest  the 
out-of-doors.  The  new  gingham 
checked  wall  papers  are  effective 
here  too.  They  are  as  broad  as  they 
are  tall  and  comforting  like  Mother’s 
apron. 

In  some  of  these  old  houses,  the 
trim  was  carefully  and  artistically 
made  by  men  with  a  flair  for  wood 
carving  and  the  yen  to  make  it  a 
hobby. 

But  in  our  house,  the  trim  looks 
like  it  had  been  put  on  by  some  anci¬ 
ent  wood  butcher  whose  tempera¬ 
ment  was  more  practical  than  artistic. 
When  we  moved  in,  generations  of 
women  had  hung  curtains  at  the 
windows,  each  one  apparently  driv¬ 
ing  a  new  series  of  nails  to  hang  them 
on.  The  window  frame  was  full  of 
nail  pricks.  The  cellar  door  had  a 
finger  hold  worn  to  an  unbelievable 
depth.  Mop  boards  were  scuffed  and 
scratched.  We  filled  the  worst  of  these 
places  with  plastic  wood  before  paint¬ 
ing,  but  the  woodwork  is  still  far 
from  perfect.  In  a  case  like  that,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  room  sees  hard 
service,  it  is  better  to  paint  the 
woodwork  as  near  the  general  tone 
of  the  wallpaper  as  possible.  Then  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  background 
and  is  inconspicuous. 

Carelessness  in  the  use  of  color 
can  be  as  effective  in  bringing  about 
disharmony  in  a  house  as  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  line.  Some  time 
ago,  my  husband  referred  to  my  lik¬ 
ing  for  the  colors  brown  and  gray. 
I  called  him  on  that  at  once. 

“I’m  not  especially  fond  of  them,” 
I  corrected  him.  “It’s  just  that  in  this 
old  house,  those  are  the  becoming 
colors”.  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  truck, 
battered  into  colorlessness,  parked 
next  to  a  trim  bright  red  roadster? 
Then  you  know  what  bright  colors 
can  do  to  shabbiness.  The  first  time 
it  came  to  my  attention,  we  were 
driving  along  the  countryside  when 
suddenly  I  saw  on  the  porch  of  an 
ancient  dwelling,  two  bright  red 
benches.  They  fairly  shrieked  at  me: 
“Look  at  this  dilapidated  old  place.” 
I  shuddered.  Later,  when  my  hus¬ 
band  made  two  benches  for  the  porch 
at  Sprucetip,  we  painted  them  brown 
to  match  the  weathered  old  clap¬ 
boards. 

So  too,  when  a  bit  of  good  luck 
came  my  way,  and  I  was  able  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  the  cash  for  much  needed 
new  shades  in  all  the  windows,  I 
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banished  the  thought  of  conventional 
dark  green  knowing  it  would  strike 
a  note  of  disharmony  outside.  White 
or  near  white  was  too  delicate  for 
our  set  up.  So  naturally,  the  window 
shades  had  to  be  light  brown.  Then 
the  problem  moved  inside.  When  we 
came  to  Sprucetip,  the  trim  in  the 
living  room  was  apple  green.  My 
furniture,  which  was  oak  and  yellow 
and  brown  painted  pine,  jangled 
with  it.  What  was  called  for  was  a 
repainting  of  the  trim  to  that  same 
light  brown  of  the  shades.  Ultimately, 
it  was  achieved.  Trim  and  shades  be¬ 
came  background,  and  inside  and 
out  harmony  was  achieved.  But  note 
the  color — brown. 

Where  does  the  gray  come  in? 
Weathered  old.  boards  outside  and 
rought  old  plaster  inside.  Wood  smoke 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our 
way  of  life,  and  I  cannot  see  myself 
wearing  my  fingers  to  the  bone  try¬ 
ing  to  avert  the  inevitable.  Ceiling 
paper  does  not  stick  to  our  coarse 
ancient  plaster.  When  we  came  to 
Sprucetip,  the  ceiling  paper  on  the 
living  room  was  playing  loop  the  loop 
all  over  the  room. 

In  due  time,  the  living  room  ceil¬ 
ing  was  taken  down  and  replaced  by 
one  that  is  the  joy  of  our  hearts.  It 
was  just  after  the  hurricane  of  1938. 
We  were  wondering,  first,  what  to 
do  about  the  spruces  blown  down  in 
the  woods  and,  second,  where  to  get 
the  money  for  a  new  ceiling.  You 
will  remember,  at  that  time,  it 
seemed  there  would  never  again  be 
a  market  for  spruce  lumber.  My  hus¬ 
band  figured  a  way  to  put  the  two 


problems  together  and  achieve  an 
answer  to  both.  Ultimately,  he  took 
the  ox  and  dragged  some  of  that 
surplus  spruce  to  a  small  water  power 
sawmill  in  the  valley  a  mile  or  two 
away.  There  it  was  sawed  into  half 
inch  boards  (a  few  extra  long),  and 
rough  planed.  The  boards  were  then 
stacked  in  the  attic  to  season.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later,  by  careful  fitting, 
such  as  only  a  precise  man  like  my 
husband  could  do,  these  boards  were 
nailed  to  the  ceiling,  giving  a  panel 
effect  that  every  one  admires. 

In  a  small  house  of  ancient  vint¬ 
age,  I  like  to  see  the  trim  in  all  the 
rooms  the  same.  It  gives  a-*ieeling 
of  oneness  to  a  number  of  tiny 
rooms.  If  several  rooms  are  used  in 
common,  the  doors  between  being 
generally  open,  it  is  nice  to  use  the 
same  wallpaper  in  them  all.  It  gives 
a  feeling  of  spaciousness  that  is  rest¬ 
ful.  Our  house  is  half  and  half;  brown 
in  the  kitchen  and  living  room;  gray 
in  the  bedrooms  and  parlor.  Gray  and 
brown;  does  that  sound  just  too  drab 
for  words?  The  bright  colors  can  be 
used  lavishly  in  the  accessories: 
table  covers,  dishes,  pictures,  cush¬ 
ions,  pillows,  books,  magazines,  and 
flowers.  All  these  are  charming  for 
a  neutral  background  and  never  clash 
with  simplicity.  We  have  no  drapes 
at  the  windows,  and  none  are  needed. 
Neither  are  sash  curtains.  For  each 
window  frames  a  picture  fit  to  be 
hung  in  a  gallery.  Curtains  would 
only  catch  dust.  We  let  the  outside 
inside,  and  revel  in  beauty  un¬ 
excelled.  Nellie  K.  Wadhams 

New  Hampshire 


Exhibit  of  Modern  Dairy 
Housing  at  State  Fair 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
mechanized  bulk  handling  methods 
for  feed  and  milk  and  efficient  hous¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cows  at  the  model  pen 
stabling  demonstration  during  the 
1952  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

A  wooden  silo,  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  16  feet  high  with  a  gambrel 
roof  is  being  constructed  just  to  the 
south  of  the  model  pen  barn,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  feed  bunk.  The  silo 
will  be  in  use  during  the  fair  with 
a  silo  unloader  to  throw  the  silage 
down.  A  belt  and  power  unit  will 
spread  the  silage  automatically  in  the 
feed  bunk  with  no  forking  by  hand. 
The  feeding  bunk  will  be  78  feet 
long.  However,  the  feeding  area  for 
the  cows  will  be  only  30  feet  of  this 
bunk  for  15  cows. 

Carrying  out  the  theme  of 
mechanization,  there  will  be  auto¬ 
matic  grain  feeders  installed  in  the 
milking  parlor.  The  operator  can 
measure  the  feed  by  turning  a  crank 
so  that  four,  five,  six  and  seven 
pounds  of  grain  may  be  fed. 

Bulk  milk  handling  again  will  be 
demonstrated,  with  a  cold  wall  tank 
in  the  milk  room.  In  addition  a  tank 
trailer  used  to  haul  the  bulk  milk 
from  the  tank  to  the  dairy  in  the 


city  will  be  on  exhibit  near  the  milk 
house. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  year  for 
the  model  pen  stabling  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  It 
is  a  cooperative  project  on  the  part 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  fair  board,  a  number 
of  New  York  State  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  and  farm  building  ma¬ 
terial  manufacturers. 

The  milking  parlor  and  milk  house 
are  of  concrete  block  construction, 
providing  insulated  walls  by  the 
special  type  of  block  used.  Both  the 
milking  parlor  and  milk  house  have 
large  insulated  glass  windows  facing 
to  the  south  to  permit  entry  of  the 
winter  sun  for  added  warmth.  A 
roof  overhang  shades  the  south 
windows  in  Summer. 

Adjacent  to  the  loafing  barn  is  a 
feeding  barn.  Both  are  of  pole  type 
construction.  The  feeder  barn  is  a 
hay  barn  accessible  from  the  sides 
so  that  cows  may  eat  directly  from 
stacked  hay.  New  bunks  have  been 
built  this  year  to  prevent  wasting 
of  hay.  The  feed  area  is  paved,  pro¬ 
viding  about  30  square  feet  of  space 
for  each  cow.  Every  two  or  three 
days  this  area  is  scraped  with  a 
tractor  mounted  manure  fork.  Bed¬ 
ding  in  the  loafing  area  is  allowed 
to  build  up  and  generates  heat  in 
the  Winter  to  help  keep  the  cows 
warm.  e.  e. 


Says  Dr.  Chas.  F,  Webb,  Quinlac  Farms 
R.  1,  Oakfield,  Tennessee  A 


"Only  the  Hew  Holland 
could  handle 
my  corn  and  sorghum!” 
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The  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester 
chops  and  loads  up  to  20  tons  of  silage  per  hour. 


Model  621  Windrow  Attachment 

With  this  attachment 
you  can  harvest  up  to 
18  tons  of  grass  silage 
an  hour.  Extra-long 
spring  fingers  give 
positive  pick-up.  Overhead  reel  assures 
steady  feeding. 


Until  last  year,  I  harvested  my 
silage  mostly  by  hand  using  an  old- 
fashioned  binder.  Then  I  decided 
to  try  a  forage  harvester.  Three 
makes  were  demonstrated  to  me, 
including  the  New  Holland. 

“The  corn  and  sorghum  in  my 
silage  crop  was  unusually  large— 
stalks  ran  as  high  as  fifteen  feet 
and  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt.  Of  the  three  forage 
harvesters,  the  New  Holland  was 
the  only  one  that  would  make  a 
round  without  stopping  continu¬ 
ously  to  unclog  the  machine. 

“I  bought  the  New  Holland  and 
harvested  approximately  45  acres, 
which  averaged  about  40  tons  per 
acre,  without  any  difficulty. 

“I  am  particularly  pleased  with 


Model  680  Forage  Blower 

Tilt-table  blower  has 
low,  22"  operating 
position — swings 
up  to  let  wagon 
pass.  It  can 
move  up  to  30 
tons  of  grass  and  40  tons  of  corn  silage 
per  hour.  Wheels  are  retractable. 


the  reversible  feature  on  the  header 
and  the  large  throat  clearance  at 
the  fan  enabling  the  machine  to 
avoid  clogging  up  and  other  delays. 
I  am  also  pleased  with  the  turning 
feature  of  the  discharge  spout  as  I 
use  both  trailers  and  trucks  to 
haul  silage.” 


Model  610  Power  Take-off  Harvester 


This  model  has  the  same 
outstanding  features 
as  the  self-powered 
harvester.  It  op¬ 
erates  with  full 
efficiency  from 
any  3-plow 
tractor  equip- 
ped  with  a 
power  take-off. 


^Ask  your  New  Holland  Dealer 

The  New  Holland  is  a  compact 
machine  designed  for  smooth  oper¬ 
ation  .  .  .  yet  many  owners  report 
high  capacity,  too.  Ask  your  New 
Holland  dealer  for  a  demonstration 
on  your  own  farm .  The  N ew  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming” 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


£R££  Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1208  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Twine- Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Blower 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD- 
Town - 


□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

□  Baler  Twine 


□  Baler  Wire 

□  Farm  Wagon 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 


□  Tractor  Mower 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  Spreader-Seeder 


-County- 


-Acres  Farmed?- 
- State - 
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STATE 


ADDRESS  or  RFD  No 


t*  folp  you 

form  b#M»9* 

\es$  expense 


HIRED 

HAHD' 


a  harvest  of  practical  information 
about  tested  methods  and  products  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  your  farm  buildings. 

Build  a  barn— fix  a  roof— repair  a  tool  shed— 
remodel  your  house — soften  up  1001  tough  jobs  with 
help  from  the  Carey  "Hired  Hand”.  The  "Hired 
Hand” — a  big  packet  of  ideas  that  will  work  for  you 
— tells  how  to  make  farm  repair  jobs  easier,  less 
costly.  Lists  shortcuts  and  money-saving  methods  to 
keep  farm  structures  in  top  shape. 

A  FEW  JOBS  THE  CAREY  “HIRED  HAND”  WILL  HELP  YOU  DO— 

Maintain  and  repair  all  types  of  farm 


buildings 


Insulate  the  farm  dwelling 


•  *  *  suggest  materials  for  economical  construction 
and  repairs,  /y  \  Wind-proof  roofs — Protect 


and  preserve  buildings 


)  and  equipment 


with  "specialized”  paints  and  coatings. 


The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Company 
Cincinnati  15,  Ohio,  Dept.  R-8 


Please  rush  my  Carey  "Hired  Hand”  packet  of 
ideas  for  building— remodeling— repair  to  me  at 
once! 


NAME  (Please  print) 


To  Plaster  or  Not  to  Plaster 
on  Cinder  Blocks 

May  I  offer  a  bit  of  advice  to  the 
inquiring  person  who  asked  about 
plaster  on  cinder  block  in  the  May 
3  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.? 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  hav¬ 
ing  built  and  lived  in  a  cinder  house 
almost  15  years.  The  outside  finish  is 
still  plain  cinder  block  and  the  lower 
floor  is  furred  with  pine  siding  in 
two  rooms,  no  waterproofing  or 
plaster  on  blocks.  I  have  a  small 
kitchenette  addition,  about  8  x  10, 
back  of  the  house,  plastered  directly 
on  blocks,  using  brixment  for  plaster. 
The  second  floor  is  also  finished  with¬ 
out  any  plaster  or  waterproofing  on 
blocks,  one  room  being  native  red 
cedar,  and  the  other  plastered  on 
rock  lath,  and  a  bath  with  sheet  rock 
walls. 

We  have  had  no  dampness  and  no 
trouble  with  driving  rain  as  the  air 
bubbles  in  the  cinders  make  good 
insulation  and  destroy  any  dampness 
before  it  can  get  any  distance  in  the 
block. 

I  also  put  up  a  luncheonette,  20x20, 
next  to  my  house.  This  whole  build¬ 
ing  is  plastered  directly  on  the  block 
and  I  used  steel  casement  windows. 
I  will  grant  you  that  the  walls  are 
colder  to  the  touch  by  not  being 
furred,  but  we  have  used  this  build¬ 
ing  two  years  and  have  never  seen 
a  trace  of  sweating  except  on  the 
windows. 

I  believe  it  is  the  cheapest  building 
to  erect  with  very  little  upkeep  and 
any  time  the  outside  appearance  is 
offensive  it  could  have  a  coat  of 
colored  cement  paint  or  siding  or 
asbestos  shingles;  in  fact,  anything 
that  you  could  do  with  a  frame 
house. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
help  from  you  as  I  read  every  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  have 
for  20  years,  but  I  know  that  this 
article  did  not  fit  my  experience,  so 
thought  I’d  better  use  my  voice  in 
helpful  criticism.  H.  J.  R. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  o'f  ex¬ 
perience  with  cinder  block,  probably 
due  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
block  itself  and  to  exposure  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  A  double  block 
wall  made  up  of  eight  inch  and  four 
inch  blocks  combined  to  give  a  12JA 
inch  wall  thickness  and  allowing  a 
half  inch  air  space  between  each 
block  has  proven  damp  proof  with¬ 
out  outside  plaster.  However,  a  good 
Portland  cement  plaster  on  the  out¬ 
side  will .  waterproof  an  eight  inch 
wall  and  certainly  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance. 

I  was  interested  in  your  sugges¬ 
tion  that  cinder  block  could  be 
covered  with  asbestos  shingles  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  seen  this  done. 
However,  I  see  no  difficulty  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  shingling  is  a  much  easier 
job  than  plastering.  Also,  asbestos 
shingles  are  cement  products  and  as 
such  are  well  qualified  to  be  used 
with  cinder  block. 

In  our  position  it  is  important  that 
we  recommend  only  standard  con¬ 
struction  which  will  be  satisfactory 
under  all  conditions  although  we 
may  know  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  a  modified  specification  might 
serve. 


Paint  Over  Wallpaper 

I’ve  purchased  a  home  here  in  the 
country  and  I  want  to  redecorate  in¬ 
side.  I’ve  got  Kem-Tone  for  the 
papered  walls  but  the  ceilings  have 
me  puzzled.  Where  we  used  to  live, 
we  had  plastered  ceilings  but  here 
some  are  papered  and  some  are 
painted.  They  are  all  either  wall 
board  or  plaster  board. 

I  want  to  redecorate  in  the  easiest 
and  most  economical  way.  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  wash  and  then  paint  too  and 
I  don’t  know  if  I  could  use  paint  or 
ceiling  paper.  mrs.  t.  c. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Old  country  houses  often  had 
papered  ceilings,  probably  to  cover 
unsightly  cracks  in  the  plaster. 


If  the  paper  is  tight  and  in  good 
condition,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Kem-Tone  or  other  water  or  oil  base 
paints  cannot  be  used.  The  only 
danger  is  that  the  paper  may  not  be 
well  pasted  to  the  ceiling  or  that 
loose  areas  may  show  up.  This  can  be 
checked  beforehand.  If  some  old 
wall  paper  color  should  bleed 
through  the  paint,  it  can  be  stopped 
by  painting  a  thin  sizing  of  shellac 
over  these  colors  first.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  use  a  fiat  finish  paint  for 
both  walls  and  ceiling,  while  a  semi¬ 
gloss  or  lustre  finish  should  be  used 
for  the  woodwork.  The  semi-gloss 
does  not  pick  up  finger  marks  as 
quickly  as  flat  finishes.  There  are 
new  rubber  base  water  paints  which 
have  very  excellent  covering  and 
wearing  qualities.  Some  of  the  newer 
oil  base  paints  are  also  suitable  for 
painting  over  nearly  any  surface. 
They  are  quick  to  dry  and  easy  to 
apply  leaving  no  brush  marks.  Many 
prefer  the  roller  applicator  to  the 
paint  brush  for  applying  paint  to 
large  areas  such  as  ceilings  and 
walls.  The  roller  applies  a  thicker 
coat  in  one  application  and  is  faster 
than  the  brush  method  for  the 
amateur.  However,  the  roller  appli¬ 
cator  cannot  be  used  in  confined 
areas  or  for  mouldings  or  sash. 


When  Grindstone  Loses  Cutting- 
Surface 

I  recently  purchased  an  old- 
fashioned  grindstone  with  foot- 
pedals.  At  first  it  did  a  good  job  of 
grinding  but  later,  even  though  I 
used  plenty  of  water,  the  grinding 
surface  got  slick  and  hard  and  would 
only  polish  a  tool.  The  Water  is  fed 
from  a  container  with  drip -hole  over 
top  of  the  Stone. 

I  tried  several  things  to  restore 
the  grinding  surface  —  washed  with 
kerosene,  used  blacksmith’s  rasp  and 
several  small  rocks  from  field.  None 
of  these  things  did  any  good.  I  then 
tried  a  piece  of  broken  window-pane 
glass  and  this  did  the  trick.  It  cut 
the  hard  slick  surface  off  the  stone 
and  it  now  cuts  good.  However,  it 
ground  some  of  the  glass  off. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
or  not  in  using  glass  for  this  purpose 
it  is  possible  to  do  harm  to  the  stone 
because  of  particles  of  glass  getting 
imbedded  in  the  stone. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  of  any 
other  method  you  may  know  of  to 
restore  the  cutting  surface  of  a 
grindstone.  w.  G.  b: 

North  Carolina 

Grindstones  or  grinding  wheels 
often  become  glazed  on  the  cutting 
surface.  To  restore  the  glaze,  a  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  used  that  has  a  harder 
grinding  surface  then  the  material 
of  the  stone.  Carborundum  stones 
can  be  used  on  sandstones.  On 
carborundum  stones  a  diamond  tip¬ 
ped  wheel  dresser  is  used.  Wheel 
dressers  are  relatively  inexpensive 
and  can  be  procured  at  most  hard¬ 
ware  stores. 

If  a  piece  of  glass  removes  the 
glaze  from  your  stone  satisfactorily, 
I  would  use  it.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
harm  it  would  do  to  the  stone. 


He  tried  to  race  the  night  express; 
He  beat  it  to  the  crossing, 

But  he  lost  the  rumble  seat; 

And  took  an  awful  tossing. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


LOWEST  PRICED  IN  ITS  FIELD! 

This  beautiful  new  Styleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan — like  so 
many  other  Chevrolet  body  types — lists  for  less  than  any 
comparable  model  in  its  field!  (Continuation  of  standard  equip¬ 
ment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


— 

f 

\ 

All  the  room  and 


comfort  you  want! 


The  new  1952  Chevrolet  is  a  big  and  beautiful  car 
in  every  way.  Its  solid  and  substantial  Body  by 
Fisher  gives  you  all  the  hip-room,  elbow-room  and 
shoulder-room  you  need  for  real  comfort. 

It  rides  like  a  big  car.  Long  trips  are  easy  with 
new  Quick-Reflex  shock  absorber  action  that  cradles 
you  over  bumps,  smooths  the  ride.  And  the  big  58%" 
rear  tread,  widest  in  Chevrolet’s  field,  gives  you 
extra  steadiness  on  the  road. 


Smoother  engine  performance  is  another  thing 
that  adds  to  your  comfort.  New  engine  mountings 
“screen  out”  vibration  .  .  .  make  power  so  smooth 
you’d  hardly  know  the  engine’s  in  the  car. 

With  all  its  extra  advantages,  Chevrolet  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy  and  own.  Lowest-priced  line  in  its 
field.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Traditionally  higher  resale 
value.  See  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  Chevrolet  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Big,  Wide  Seats  with  Fine  Upholstery 

Inside,  your  Chevrolet  looks  like  the 
most  costly  cars.  Interior  trim  as  well 
as  upholstery  on  the  big,  wide  seats  is 
color-matched  to  harmonize  with  exterior 
colors  (De  Luxe  Sedans  and  Coupes). 

MORE  PEOPLE 


Widest  Tread  in  its  Field  for  Steady  Riding 

Chevrolet’s  extra-wide  rear  tread  gives 
road-hugging  steadiness  on  straightaway 
and  curves.  You  enjoy,  too,  the  handling 
ease  of  Center-Point  Steering  .  .  .  reduces 
turning  effort  and  road  shock. 

BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY 


New  Softer,  Smoother  Knee-Action  Ride 

Chevrolet’s  exclusive  unitized  Knee- 
Action  sets  the  standard  for  comfort  in 
the  low-price  field.  Now  the  ride  is  softer 
and  smoother  than  ever  with  new  Quick- 
Reflex  shock  absorber  action. 

OTHER  CAR! 


priced  so  low! 
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SEE  the  HOMELITE  Chain  Saw 

TRY  the  HOMELITE 

Chain  Saw 


a  HOMELITE  Chain  Saw 


m 


m 


Enter  the  HOMELITE  Log  Sawing  Contest 


(open  to  all) 


it'll  .r«i 


Syracuse  Pair 

*AUG.  30  —  SEPT.  6 

DIP  DDI7CC  *  A  HOMELITE  Chain  Saw 
DIU  I  HIlCv  •  Defense  Bonds 

fro  ill  /  I  to'jW/l 

HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Port  Chester,  New  York 


NOW!  DISK 

DEEPER 

fRugged  RAM-DISK  penetrates 
deeper,  cuts  thru  stalks,  trash  and 
sod.  Heavier,  rigid  bridge-type 
welded  frame  supports  entire  width 
of  harrow;  no  overhanging  of  gangs. 

Hydraulic  finger-tip  control 
ranges  from  hub-deep  disking  to 
6-in.  road  clearance.  Disk  lifts 
on  air  tires  to  turn,  to  save  water¬ 
ways,  for  road  travel. 

2  models  —  12  sizes.  Includes  new, 
lower-priced  Standard  RAM-DISK. 

No  other  disk  gives  you  long  life, 
super  wearing  Tellurium  bearings 
SMALLEY  —  the  originator  of 
'the  hydraulic  controlled 
(rigid  RAM-DISK  harrow. 

Forage  &  Grain  Blowers  •  Hatchet  Hammermiil* 


FREE  BULLETIN 

tells  how  the 
RAM-DISK 
operates.  Write 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co., 
577  York  Street, 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


THE 

Nea) 

MECHANICAL 

STONEPICKER 


In  the  Late  Summer  Garden 


In  August,  when  most  of  the 
world  is  at  play,  a  new  era  of  ac¬ 
tivity  is  beginning  for  the  gardener; 
for  there  is  work  that  must  be  done 
now  to  insure  the  success  of  next 
season’s  garden.  For  instance,  if  you 
would  have  fine  pansies  and  violas 
next  Spring,  good  root  development 
must  have  been  made  before  spring 
growth  starts.  Only  by  planting  the 
seed  in  August  can  this  be  attained. 

And  there  is  still  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  seeds  of  perennials  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  blooming.  Seeds,  started  now  in 
well  prepared  seed  beds,  will  pro¬ 
duce  sturdy  little  plants  to  go 
through  the  Winter.  During  hot  dry 
spells,  which  may  well  occur  at  this 
time  of  year,  see  that  the  seed  beds 
are  kept  moist  at  all  times  but  never 
wet.  Shading  is  advisable,  too,  for 
protection  of  the  tiny  seedlings.  This 
may  be  done  easily  and  inexpensive¬ 
ly  by  tacking  cheesecloth  to  corner 
stakes. 

The  last  of  the  month,  Madonna 
lily  bulbs  are  usually  available.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  easy  to  grow,  so 
fragrant  and  beautiful,  blooming 
abundantly  even  in  poor  soil,  the 
wonder  to  me  is  that  this  lily  is  not 
grown  in  larger  numbers.  Differing 
from  other  lilies,  the  Madonna  bulbs 
must  be  planted  shallow,  as  one 
would  an  onion,  covering  with  not 
more  than  two  inches  of  soil.  Like 
the  iris,  its  roots  seem  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  sun.  Early 
planting  is  necessary,  since  these 
bulbs  must  make  rosettes  of  foliage 
before  freezing  weather.  This  foliage 
remains  green  throughout  the  Winter 
and  must  be  well  mulched  with 
marsh  hay  or  leaves  that  will  not 
mat  down  in  a  soggy  mass;  peat  moss 
may  be  used  also. 

August  is  a  desirable  time  for 
transplanting  evergreens,  everywhere 
except  in  the  far  north,  that  is.  These 
plants,  both  broad-leaved  and  cone¬ 
bearing,  have  had  a  full  growing 
season  and  now  are  ripening  their 
growth;  it  is  safe  to  move  them 
when  the  new  young  growth  is  rigid 
and  partly  ripened.  Such  plants  are 
always  taken  out  with  a  large  ball 
of  earth  about  their  roots  and  so  are 
not  conscious  of  having  been  moved 
at  all,  with  proper  watering,  mulch¬ 
ing  and  staking  which  they  will 
naturally  receive. 

This  also  is  the  month  for  the 
final  pruning  of  privet  and  ever¬ 
green  hedges;  for  summer  growth 
has  now  reached  its  peak.  Shearing 
stimulates  new  growth  which  must 
have  time  to  ripen  and  harden  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather.  August  is  the  last 
chance. 

If  bulbs  for  fall  planting  have  not 
already  been  ordered,  lose  no  more 
time  in  doing  so.  All  narcissus  bulbs 
should  go  into  the  ground  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  best  results.  Tulip  plant¬ 
ing,  however,  may  be  delayed  for  an¬ 
other  month  or  more,  if  the  ground 
remains  open. 

Be  sure  to  plant  this  month  some 
colchium  or  meadow  saffron  bulbs, 
sometimes  erroneously  called  “au¬ 
tumn  crocus.”  Their  showy  crocus¬ 
like  flowers  give  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  days  a  spring-like  quality.  The 
front  of  the  shrubbery  border  is  an 
excellent  location  for  them.  Set  the 
bulbs  five  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
apart.  Do  not  plant  them  in  the  rock 
garden  for  while  their  blooms  are 


desirable  there,  the  coarse,  heavy 
foliage  is  objectionable.  The 
commonest  species  is  C.  autumnale- 
the  best  is  C.  speciosum  and  its  va¬ 
riety  album. 

There  are  many  fine  lilies  that  will 
provide  brilliant  bloom  in  the  late 
summer  garden.  While  I  am  still 
loyal  to  the  old-fashioned  lemon  lily 
of  Grandmother’s  garden,  its  period 
of  June  bloom  is  all  too  fleeting;  and 
I  am  grateful  for  others  that  take  up 
the  torch  from  there  on.  There  are 
three  beautiful  lilies  that  I  would 
especially  recommend  for  August 
bloom.  While  Lilium  speciosum  ru- 
brum  is,  of  course,  not  new,  no  newer 
sort  can  surpass  it,  in  my  opinion. 
Its  gorgeous  rose-pink  flowers  on 
three  to  four  foot  plants  lend  fresh¬ 
ness  and  color  to  a  somewhat  jaded 
late-summer  garden  picture. 

Another  desirable  lily  for  August 
bloom  is  the  Hardy  Estate — which 
might  well  be  called  an  August- 
flowering  Easter  lily.  Its  exquisite 
pure  white  flowers,  with  true  Easter 
lily  fragrance,  bring  a  cool,  refresh¬ 
ing  touch  to  the  August  garden.  This 
lily  should  be  planted  in  the  Fall; 
but  lilium  speciosum  rubrum  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  either  Spring  or 
Fall. 

Nor  must  the  yellow  speciosum 
(Henryi)  be  overlooked.  This  is  a 
very  late  bloomer,  starting  in  late 
August  and  lasting  for  several  weeks. 
It  much  resembles  the  rubrum  lily 
in  form,  but  the  color  is  a  rich 
orange  -  yellow.  Under  favorable 
growing  conditions,  a  single  stem 
will  sometimes  produce  as  many  as 
20  blooms.  This  lily  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  grouping  with  perennials 
in  the  border,  and  it’s  desirable  for 
cutting.  Plant  in  the  Spring  or 
Fall.  Once  established,  of  course,  all 
these  lilies  will  make  a  gorgeous 
showing  in  the  garden  year  after 
year.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Protein  Feeds  for  Livestock 
By  F.  B.  Morrison 

•  Before  and  After  Calving 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  From  the  Plains  to  the 

Platter 
By  Del  Gurley 

•  Planning  Your  Pork  Pro¬ 

duction 

By  Raymond  R.  Beneke 

•  Hay  and  Grain  for  Lambs 
By  Rufus  P.  Cox 

•  New  Treatment  for  Mastitis 
By  Norman  Laden 

•  Raising  a  Low  Ceilinged 

Barn 

By  Gerald  Chapin 

•  Oldtime  Woodshed 

By  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Creech 

•  The  Laying  Period 

By  Julia  Bell  Merriman 

•  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 
By  Harry  K.  Bell 

The  first  seven  articles  are  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  Annual  Livestock  and 
Dairy  Issue  of  September  6,  1952. 


removes  fieldstones  mechanically 

FASTER  THAN  20  MEN  CAN  DO 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  machine  that  will  pick  up,  carry  and 
dump  bothersome  stones  from  your  fields.  PIXTONE  clears 
up  to  4  acres  a  day  —  saves  labor,  eliminates  cause  of 
much  implement  breakage  —  makes  plowing,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  easier  —  increases  productivity.  New 
FREE  FOLDER  explains  how  Pixtone  works,  shows 
pictures  of  Pixtone  in  action. 

Write  at  once  for  free  new  illustrated  folder  B. 


-  '  y.  .-V 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc.,  SfratloTd,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Photo:  Walter  Jack,  North  East,  Pa. 

Visitors  at  the  recent  Erie  County,  Pa.,  Fruit  Growers’  Field  Day,  left  to 
right :  Dr.  Lyman  Jackson,  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Dr.  James 
A.  Cox  of  the  North  East  Experiment  Station,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Eggert, 
fruit  growers,  Westfield,  N.  Y.  The  field  day  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
were  held  on  the  Jack  Naylor,  Kenneth  Youngs,  Fred  Rahal,  William  Shultz 
and  A.  W.  Blackman  farms.  Some  10,000  people  attended. 
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Soft  Fields?  Down  Corn? 


Oliver  Model  4  Tractor-Mounted  Two-Row  Picker 


Go! 

Cleaner  Husking .  Combination  steel  and 
rubber  rolls  strip  large  ears  and  small  with 
equal  thoroughness.  They’re  more  than  a 
match  for  stubborn  husks — yet  gentle  enough 
for  seed  corn. 

Fewer  Delays .  Mount  this  picker  on  an 
Oliver  Tractor  and  you’ll  make  short  work  of 
overloads.  Because  then  you  can  use  the 
Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off.  Step  on  the 
clutch . . .  your  tractor  stops,  your  picker  keeps 
working  .  .  .  you  don’t  have  to  shift  and  re¬ 
shift  with  every  jam. 

Before  you  buy  any  corn  picker,  see  what  a 
real  one  can  do — see  your  Oliver  Dealer !  The 
Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

i  * 

The  Oliver  Corporation  F16-8 

|  400  West  Madison  Street 

.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklets  I  have  checked: 

□  Model  4  Tractor-Mounted  Picker 
i  □  Model  5  Pull-Type  One-Row  Picker 
|  D  Model  2  Pull-Type  Two-Row  Picker 

Name . . 

Address . . . . . .  i 

I  City.. ..................... .County. .........$t|ite.,,ri3sai  ’ 

L - —  J 


Lets 


These  are  the  times  you  really  appreciate  your 
Oliver  Corn  Picker. The  days  when  your  fields 
are  soft  and  traction  is  poor  .  .  .  when  your 
stalks  have  been  tangled  by  rain  or  toppled 
by  wind  or  by  borers  . . .  and  still  your  Oliver 
picks  them  clean !  Here  is  how  it’s  done — 

Better  Traction .  Unlike  other  tractor- 
mounted  pickers,  this  high-capacity  Oliver 
Model  4  is  balanced  over  the  rear  axle.  There 
is  no  overweight  ahead  to  bog  down  the  front 
wheels.  Handling  is  easier,  turns  are  shorter. 

Down-Corn  Saver.  Wide,  floating  shields 
follow  the  contour  of  the  row,  nose  under  down 
stalks.  Gathering  chains  and  snapping-roll  ex¬ 
tension  points  work  right  down  to  the  ground. 
Yet  all  bearings  are  well  above  the  dirt. 


PREFER  THE  PULL-TYPE?  Above  is  the  Oliver 
Model  5,  single  row,  available  as  a  picker- 
husker  or  picker-snapper.  Below  is  the  Model 
2  two-row  picker-husker.  All  have  the  Oliver 
features  that  “get  the  extra  ears  when  the  ears 
are  hard  to  get." 


OLIVER 


“FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 
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Grange  News 


The  National  Grange  will  hold  its 
86th  Annual  Session  in  Rockford, 
Ill.,  November  12-21.  More  than 
10,000  Patrons  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  and  receive  the  Seventh  De¬ 
gree,  highest  of  the  Order,  in  the 
Rockford  theater  November  14. 
Leaders  of  agriculture,  business  and 
government  will  make  major  policy 
addresses  and  participate  in  detailed 
discussions  of  key  issues  relating  to 
agriculture.  National  Grange  agri¬ 
cultural  and  legislative  policies  will 
be  established  during  the  session  to 
determine  this  body’s  course  of 
action  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Illinois  State  Grange,  headed  by 
Dorsey  Kirk,  Master,  is  making 
special  preparation  to  assure  a  large 
attendance  and  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  session. 


sented  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  at 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Subor¬ 
dinate.  Addison  J.  Farnsworth  also 
received  the  Certificate,  having  com¬ 
pleted  51  years  of  continuous  mem¬ 
bership.  State  officials  present  were 
State  Master  J.  Arthur;  State  Flora, 
Gladys  Faulkner;  Past  State  Master, 
Henry  A.  Stoddard;  Mrs  Stoddard, 
State  Home  and  Community  Wel¬ 
fare  Chairman;  Deputies  Jennie 
Balch  and  Norman  Faulkner;  and 
Juvenile  Deputy  Mabel  Pearson. 

A  money  tree  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  foresters,  but  Woodbury,  Vermont. 
Grange  members  know  what  it  is. 


The  tree  was  presented  to  the  Grange 
by  Pomonas  and  Subordinates 
throughout  the  State  to  help  in  re¬ 
building  its  hall,  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  Flags  decorated  the  tree  and 
the  branches  were  laden  with  bills 
in  denominations  of  from  $5  to  $50 
for  a  total  of  $275. 


Whitinsville  Grange,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  at  its  recent  Corresponding 
Officers’  night,  had  a  record  attend¬ 
ance.  An  unexpected  234  visitors 
taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall 
compelling  the  committee  in  charge 
to  scurry  around  the  neighborhood 
borrowing'  chairs.  Refreshment  time 
proved  a  problem  also;  again  the 
committee  dashed  to  every  store  in 
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the  vicinity  so  that  all  guests  wouij 
have  a  snack. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  Grange,  Chautauqua  County 
New  York,  the  45th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 

Stebbins,  and  the  50th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley 

Miner,  were  appropriately  observed. 


Three  charter  members,  W.  B, 
Avery,  Jason  Webster,  and  Harry 
Dearborn,  were  present  at  the  recent 
50th  anniversary  of  Osceola  Grange, 
New  Hampshire.  State  Master  East¬ 
man  presented  a  Golden  Sheaf  Certi¬ 
ficate  to  Mr.  Avery  before  some  150 
Patrons.  d. 


planned  by  farmers- for  farmers- 


George  F.  Baile,  Pine  Run  Grange 
No.  250,  Lycoming  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  answers  the  question  of 
“Are  You  a  Granger?”,  as  follows: 

“When  do  I  become  a  Granger?  I 
have  received  the  four  degrees  in 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  I  am  a 
Patron.  But  am  I  a  Granger  in  the 
true  sense?  Can  I  walk  along  the 
rippling  brook,  or  look  upon  the  J 
hills,  valleys,  or  the  mountains,  or  ! 
upon  the  far-off  horizons  and  have 
a  profound  sense  of  my  own  little¬ 
ness  in  the  face  of  God’s  great  crea¬ 
tion,  and  still  have  faith,  hope,  and 
courage?  Do  we  appreciate  the 
showers  and  the  dews  that  feed  our 
growing  crops? 

“We  are  Grangers  when  we  real¬ 
ize  that  deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  or  woman  lies  a  desire 
to  know,  to  love,  and  to  forgive  their 
fellow  man.  We  are  Grangers  only 
when  no  voice  of  distress  reaches 
our  ears  in  vain,  and  no  hand  seeks 
our  aid  without  response.  We  are 
Grangers  when  we  have  learned 
how  to  sympathize  with  other  men 
and  women  in  their  sorrows  and 
their  sins,  aware  of  the  fact  that 
every  man  and  woman  fights  a  hard 
fight  against  heavy  odds.  We  are 
Grangers  when  we  know  how  to 
pray,  how  to  love,  how  to  hope,  and 
when  we  have  kept  faith  with  God, 
with  our  fellow  man,  and  with  our¬ 
self.  We  are  Grangers  when  we  lift 
swords  against  evil,  and  are  willing 
to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the 
sacred  privilege  of  revealing  to 
others  the  right  way  of  life  to  the 
people  of  the  world  who  must  walk 
in  the  midst  of  enforced  darkness. 
We  are  Grangers  when  we  live  with 
a  song  in  our  heart,  glad  that  we 
have  the  privilege  of  living  among 
friends  and  loved  ones,  but  not 
afraid  to  die.  If  we  have  had  that 
privilege  and  honor  of  being  a 
Granger,  having  received  the  various 
degrees  in  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
let  us  take  inventory  of  ourselves  as 
Grangers.” 


Monroe-Pike,  Pa.,  Pomona  Grange 
No.  64,  recently  met  with  Raymond- 
skill  Valley  Grange  at  their  hall 
near  Milford  with  Pomona  Master 
James  A.  Cyphers  presiding  at  the 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions. 
Edmund  McEvoy,  Master  of  Ray- 
mondskill  Valley  Grange,  extended 
greetings  and  a  welcome  to  the 
member  Granges  attending,  to  which 
Charles  Van  Sciver,  Past-Master  of 
Pocono  Grange  gave  a  fitting  re¬ 
sponse. 

West  Finley  Grange  No.  2026, 
Washington  County,  has  purchased 
Gunn  School  and  plans  to  remodel 
it  for  its  Grange  home.  The  Home 
Economics  Committee  has  bought 
paint  for  the  exterior.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  has  also  bought  a  new  coffee 
maker  for  the  Grange  and  sold  over 
125  cookbooks;  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Sheller 
is  chairman. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  training 
conferences  for  officers  and  members 
of  Venango  County  Grange  for  1952 
was  recently  held  in  Eckels  Recre¬ 
ation  Hall  in  Galloway,  with  Gallo¬ 
way  Grange  No.  1970  as  host,  and 
under  the  direction  of  State  Deputy 
Master  for  Venango  County,  Floyd 
Harriger.  State  Overseer,  Merle  A. 
Porter,  the  principal  speaker,  pre¬ 
sented  demonstrations  in  the  un¬ 
written  work  of  the  order. 


Miss  Ethel  Mack  and  Mrs.  May  E. 
Halladay,  the  only  two  living  charter 
members  of  Fall  Mountain  Grange, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  were  pre¬ 


Because  it  was  built  by  farmers  for  farm¬ 
ers,  Farm  Bureau  can  save  farmers  up  to 
20%  on  auto  and  truck  insurance. 

Here’s  why :  Farm  Bureau  selects  its  risks 
carefully . . .  farmers  have  better-than-aver- 
age  safety  records . . .  Farm  Bureau  enjoys 
sound  and  thrifty  management.  These  sav¬ 
ings  go  to  you  when  you  insure  through 
Farm  Bureau. 

Compare  Farm  Bureau  rates  with  any  . . . 
and  note  these  advantages : 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America’s  largest 
auto  mutuals. 

•  New  6-month  automatic  renewal. 

•  Fast,  courteous  nation-wide  claim  service. 

•  Standard,  non-assessable  policies. 

•  A  mutual  organization  owned  by  llA  million 
policy  holders  and  offering  104  sound  and  thrifty 
coverages  on  your  life,  your  home,  your  health, 
your  business. 


For  rates  on  your  car 

or  farm  truck, 

phone  your  local 

Farm  Bureau  representative..^* 

or  write  direct 

to  the  home  office. 


Also:  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

o 


Growing  Grass 


(Continued  from  Page  514) 


and  can  be  applied  any  time  that  is 
convenient,  except  when  snow  is  on 
the  ground. 

The  coarse  and  moderately  coarse 
textured  soils  such  as  sands,  fine 
sandy  loams  and  loams  usually  re¬ 
quire  potash  fertilizer.  Silt  loams  and 
finer  textured  soils  may  not  require 
applications  of  potash  fertilizer.  The 
supply  of  available  potash  builds  up 
in  the  soil  over  winter  so  enough  is 
available  for  spring  growth,  but  by 
June  the  supply  of  potash  may  be 
exhausted.  At  this  time  an  appli¬ 
cation-  of  at  least  200  pounds  of 
0-20-20,  or  70  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  should  be  made;  on  very 
sandy  soils  a  repeat  application 
should  be  made  in  mid-to-late 
Summer. 

Light  top  dressing  of  superphos- 
phated  manure  is  a  good  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  phosphorus  and  potassium  to 
legume  stands.  Not  only  does  manure 
supply  these  essential  nutrients,  but 
it  also  acts  as  a  mulch  which  de¬ 
creases  heaving  on  wet  soils  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  seedling  ladino  clover  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil  plants.  This  may  be 
the  way  long-time  legume  stands  can 
be  maintained.  Since  manure  also 
contains  nitrogen,  the  applications 
should  be  light  so  that  vigorous  grass 
growth  will  not  crowd  out  the 
legume. 

On  some  of  the  sandy  soils  of  the 
Northeast,  boron  deficiencies  have 
been  observed  on  forage  legumes. 
The  deficiencies  usually  occur  in  a 
dry  season  or  in  the  second  cutting 
or  aftermath  growth  before  yields 
are  reduced.  Boron  deficiency  symp¬ 
toms  can  be  corrected  by  applying 
20  pounds  of  borax  per  acre  at  the 
time  of  seeding.  This  amount  of  bo¬ 
rax  provides  enough  boron  for  the 
life  of  most  stands  of  legumes.  An 
excess  of  boron  should  not  be  used 
as  it  is  very  toxic  and  may  cause 
a  seeding  failure.  Since  it  is  difficult 
to  distribute  evenly  such  a  small 
quantity  of  borax,  the  boron  can  be 
a:pplied  annually  as  a  0-19-19  fertil¬ 
izer,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  0-19-19 
fertilizer  contains  four  pounds  of 
borax. 

Seeding  Methods 

Seeding  small  seeded  legumes  is  a 
precision  job.  The  most  common  mis¬ 
take  is  covering  the  seed  too  deep. 
Alfalfa,  red  clover,  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
ladino  and  timothy  do  best  when 
covered  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep.  Dropping  seed  in  front  of  the 
drill,  or  stirring  and  rolling  the  soil 
after  seeding  on  a  loose  seedbed,  will 
bury  most  of  the  seed  too  deep. 

A  conventional  grain  drill  may  be 
used  with  a  garden  hose  attached  to 
the  grass  seed  tubes  or  spouts  so  the 
seed  can  drop  back  to  the  drill  shoes. 
The  hose  should  be  long  enough 
nearly  to  drag  on  the  ground.  The 
end  of  the  hose  should  be  cut  at 
an  angle  so  the  seed  can  be  seen 
coming  out  of  the  hose.  If  seeded 
early  in  the  Spring,  no  coverage  is 
needed.  The  natural  settling  of  the 
soil  and  the  washing  action  of  the 
rains  will  cover  the  small  seeds  to 
the  desired  depth. 

Corrugated  roller  seeders  can  be 


purchased  or  can  be  homemade  to 
fit  any  double  roller  outfit  (Ag.  Eng.' 
Leaflet  404,  Cornell  Univ.).  The 
more  elaborate  seeders  have  two 
seed  boxes,  one  for  the  small  seeded 
and  one  for  large  fluffy  seeded  for¬ 
ages.  The  front  roller  pulverizes  and 
compacts  the  soil.  The  rear  roller 
covers  the  seed  which  drops  into  the 
shallow  furrow  made  by  the  front 
roller.  The  third  method  of  seeding 
is  to  broadcast  the  seed  with  a 
wheelbarrow,  cyclone,  or  power 
driven  whirlwind  seeder.  This 
method  is  adapted  for  small  seeded 
forages  on  winter  wheat.  If  sown 
early  the  seed  will  be  covered  ade¬ 
quately  for  good  germination. 

Time  of  Seeding 

Tirrie  of  seeding  is  also  important. 
In  New  York  State  only  timothy  and 
bromegrass  can  be  sown  safely  in 
the  Fall  with  winter  wheat.  Because 
bromegrass  has  a  large  fluffy  seed 
which  germinates  better  if  covered 
with  one-fourth  •  to  one-half  inch  of 
soil,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  Fall, 
rather  than  surface  seeded  in  the 
Spring,  if  wheat  is  the  companion 
crop.  All  other  forages  must  be  sown 
in  the  Spring  or  Summer.  Early 
spring  seedings  are  less  risky  be¬ 
cause  the  forage  can  become  well 
established  before  dry  periods  are 
likey  to  occur.  Even  in  the  humid 
East  many  seedlings  succumb  be¬ 
cause  short  periods  of  drought  occur 
before  the  plant  is  well  established. 

If  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  low, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to 
drill  fertilizer  into  the  soil  one  to 
two  inches  deep  and  seed  the  forage 
on  the  soil  surface  directly  over  the 
band  of  fertilizer.  This  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished  by  fastening  the  garden 
hose  extension  on  the  grass  seed  box 
rigidly  to  the  drill  so  that  the  seed 
is  dropped  eight  to  10  inches  directly 
to  the  rear  of  the  fertilizer  shoe. 
-^Failure  to  inoculate  legume  seed 
properly  with  the  correct  strain  of 
Rhizobium  bacteria  is  a  common 
error.  Even  on  fields  where  legumes 
have  grown,  the  bacteria  count  may 
be  low  if  the  soil  pH  is  down.  In¬ 
oculating  all  legume  seed,  by 
moistening  the  seed  and  applying  the 
correct  type  of  fresh  inoculant, 
makes  nodulation  more  certain. 
Legumes  not  inoculated  behave  like 
non-legumes  and  require  heavy  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilization  to  produce  high 
yields. 

Time  to  Graze  or  Cut 

No  matter  how  good  the  initial 
liming,  fertilizer  and  seeding  prac¬ 
tices,  high  forage  production  is  not 
possible  unless  good  management 
practices  are  adopted.  Good  manage¬ 
ment  practices  obtain  maximum 
yield  of  nutrients  per  acre,  produce 
quality  forage  that  is  high  in  pala- 
tability  and  digestibility,  and  main¬ 
tain  high  yields  for  the  length  of  the 
stand. 

Yields  are  at  a  maximum  when 
forage  is  allowed  to  reach  the  bloom 
stage  of  maturity  before  it  is  cut  or 
grazed.  Cutting  later  than  bloom 
stage  not  only  produces  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  yield  but  the  quality  of  the 
forage  declines  rapidly.  However, 
harvesting  roughage  earlier  than 


Your  dairy  cows  greatly  increase 
milk  production  and  your  beef  cattle 
rapidly  *  put  on  valuable  weight, 
when  V-C  Fertilizer  helps  your  pas¬ 
ture  to  produce  big  yields  of  low- 
cost,  high-quality  grazing. 

Your  V-C  Agent  can  supply  you 
with  the  right  V-C  Fertilizer  for  your 
particular  pastime  program.  This 
better  fertilizer  contains  the  plant 
foods  your  grazing  crops  need  to 


make  quick,  vigorous  growth,  rich  in 
proteins,  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  nutrients. 

Your  livestock  harvest  this  succu¬ 
lent,  nutritious,  appetizing,  green 
feed  and  convert  it  into  low-cost, 
high-quality  milk  and  meat. 

You  get  more  and  better  grazing — 
and  extra  grazing  days,  early  and 
late — for  extra  profits.  Start  now  to 
use  V-C  Fertilizer  on  your  pastures! 

WATCH^CgROW  GRAIN! 

Use  V-C  Fertilizer  for  small  grains  and 

watch  your  crop  make  vigorous  growth  this 
fall,  developing  sturdy  plants  with  strong  root 
systems  that  resist  winter  injury. 

Next  spring  watch  your  whole  field  thrive 
with  healthy  plants  which  are  loaded  with  big 
yields  of  high-quality  grain  at  harvest  time! 


SeeYour 

VC^f 

Todtf' 


V-C  Fertilizers  are  famous  for  crop-producing 
power  and  easy-drilling  quality.  Each  V-C 
Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better  plant 
foods,  properly  balanced  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  crop  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

Tell  your  V-C  Agent  you  want  the  right 
V-C  Fertilizer  for  each  crop  you  grow.  See 
what  a  big  difference  these  better  fertilizers 
make  in  your  yields  and  your  profits! 


Photo:  Conservation  Dept.  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Rich  ladino  clover  pasture  is  no  mere  accident.  Year-round  attention  to 
proper  seedings  and  growing  practices  is  the  answer. 


Get  rid  of  RATS  and  mice  this  easy  way 


Simply  put  Black  Leaf®  Warfarin 
Rat  Killer  Bait  in  protected  places 
where  rats  and  mice  can  consume 
it  regularly.  They  like  it  and  liter¬ 
ally  eat  themselves  to  death.  Be¬ 
cause  other  rodents  are  not  warned, 
entire  colonies  are  easily  destroyed. 
Black  Leaf  Warfarin  Rat  Killer 


Bait  is  the  amazing  new  rodenticide 
—  WARFARIN  —  machine-mixed 
with  special  bait  material  that  never 
becomes  rancid.  It’s  ready  to  use. 
Get  it  today  and  get  rid  of  rats 
and  mice  the  easy  way.  Full  di¬ 
rections  on  package.  Sold  at  drug, 
hardware  and  farm  supply  stores. 
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BEARCAT  ft' 


COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


f  r 


Trailer  Mounted 
^or  Power  Take-off  Has  traveling 

feed  table  and  is  especially  designed  for 
grinding  or  chopping  larger  quantities  of 
loose  or  baled  hay  and  roughage  of  any 
kind.  Furnished  either  with  or  without 
Trailer  Mount  and  Power  Take-off.  Both 
cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers — it 
grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet  or  dry,  snapped 
or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or  baled  flakes, 
with  ordinary  farm  tractor — and  no  monkey 
business.  Get  information  on  4A  Bear  Cat. 

..also  a  BEAR  CAT 


Tractoi  Hoist 

Better  than  a  Hired  Man 

iL 


The  handiest  and  most  practical  lift  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used  for  dumping  corn  or 
grain  wagons,  unloading  and  loading  ma¬ 
chinery,  pulling  out  fence  posts,  stretching 
wire,  lifting  heavy  objects,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  farm  jobs.  Simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  quick  to  attach  and  detach.  For  trac¬ 
tors  equipped  with  hydraulic  pumps.  Light 
in  weight,  leave  on  tractor.  Does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  take-off  drive  or  hitch. 

For  full  information  about 
either  Bear-Cat  product  de¬ 
scribed  here  and  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you  —  Write 
us  today.  No  Obligation. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
Hastings,  Nebraska — ManufacturersMMH 


rFIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
-Sola  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

"EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


See  the 


FORD 


TRACTOR  EXHIBIT 

at  the 

1952  New  York 


STATE  FAIR 


SYRACUSE*  AUG.  30  -SEPT.  6 


OUTSIDE  "SNOW 
I  WHITE"  PAINT 

S4.9S  VALUE!  >2ZS 

Titanium,  Lead  and  Oil  gal. 

IACTORY  UlfUCr 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

.FREE  SAMPLE'!  TOLEDO.  O 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel’*  All- 
metal  welder.  AG  or  DC 
110  Volts.  6  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Va"  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
etc.  Complete  with 

everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield. 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 


Ismj  Rig.  Ce.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  69,  Mast. 


$645 

Complete 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Prices. 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  parts  in  stock 
for  all  model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


bloom  stage  (bud  stage  for  legumes, 
or  boot  stage  for  grasses)  decreases 
the  yield  of  dry  matter  by  only  about 
10  to-  15  per  cent,  yet  the  feeding 
value  and  palatability  of  the  forage 
are  greatly  increased.  This  means 
that  cows  are  able  to  eat  more  nu¬ 
trients  in  roughage,  and  require  less 
expensive  grain,  to  maintain  the 
same  production  than  they  would  on 
forage  cut  at  the  bloom  stage. 

Early  cutting  is  definitely  desir¬ 
able  for  high  feeding  value,  but  it 
must  be  done  with  care.  Continuous 
early  cutting  of  legumes,  especially 
alfalfa,  weakens  or  completely 
eliminates  the  plants.  However,  so 
much  is  to  be  gained  by  early  har¬ 
vesting  that  as  much  early  cut  rough- 
age  as  possible  should  be  preserved. 
If  the  plant  is  allowed  to  reach 
bloom  once  during  the  season,  and 
if  it  is  not  cut  or  grazed  closely  in 
the  Fall,  the  crop  is  able  to  store 
sufficient  food  reserves  in  the  roots 
to  survive  the  Winter  and  make  an 
early  growth  the  following  Spring. 
It  is  best  not  to  graze  or  cut  alfalfa 
after  September  1  in  New  York 
State.  If  the  third  harvest  must  be 
used,  then  moderate  grazing  should 
not  be  allowed  until  after  a  killing 
frost.  Some  stubble  should  be  left  to 
catch  and  hold  snow  which  protects 
the  crop  and  decreases  winter  injury. 

It  is  unwise  to  graze  new  seedings 
in  the  Fall  unless  the  growth  is  very 
heavy,  and  then  they  should  be 
grazed  before  September  1  or  after 
a  killing  frost.  At  no  time  should 
they  be  closely  grazed. 

While  alfalfa,  and  to  a  less  extent 
birdsfoot  trefoil  (European),  are  in¬ 
jured  by  too  frequent  grazing  or 
flipping,  ladino  and  white  clover 
pastures  must  be  carefully  managed 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  under¬ 
grazed.  Both  of  these  legumes  are 
low  growing  and,  as  they  are  nearly 
always  grown  in  association  with 
grasses,  management  practices  must 
be  severe  enough  to  prevent  the 
taller  growing  grasses  from  crowd¬ 
ing  out  the  clover.  Every  time  the 
growth  of  orchard-ladino  pastures  is 
eight  to  10  inches  high,  they  should 
be  grazed  back  to  a  height  of  about 
two  inches.  All  fields  should  be 
grazed  or  cut  by  not  later  than  June 
1,  and  the  last  fall  grazing  should 
not  be  earlier  than  October  1.  This 
management  suppresses  the  grass 
sufficiently  to  maintain  the  ladino 
clover.  The  same  practice  holds  for 
common  white  clover  but  the  grass 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the 
four  to  six  inch  height. 

When  meadows  and  pastures  are 
low  (less  than  30  per  cent)  or  de¬ 
void  of  legumes,  the  sod  should  be 
plowed  up,  a  cultivated  crop  grown 
to  obtain  a  good  kill  of  the  sod,  and 
then  the  area  should  be  reseeded  to 
a  suitable  forage  mixture.  If  the 
area  cannot  be  reseeded,  then  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  needs  to  be  used  liber¬ 


ally.  For  meadows  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  (150  pounds 
ammonium  nitrate)  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  early  Spring.  This  amount 
of  nitrogen  increases  yields  about 
one  ton,  and  the  forage  is  leafier, 
higher  in  protein,  and  greener  in 
color. 

For  grass  pasture  it  is  not  wise  to 
apply  the  nitrogen  in  the  Spring  un¬ 
less  additional  early  pasture  is 
needed.  About  June  1,  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  should 
be  applied  so  that  extra  growth  will 
occur  when  pastures  normally  start 
to  decline.  If  moisture  conditions 
are  good,  the  nitrogen  application 
needs  to  be  repeated  about  July  15 
and  September  1.  ' 

In  the  Fall: 

1  —  Decide  what  legumes  are  to 
be  seeded  and  determine  the  pH  of 
the  soil. 

2  —  Spread  most  of  the  lime  in  the 
Fall  before  the  land  is  plowed,  in¬ 
cluding  maintenance  applications. 

3  —  Do  not  graze  alfalfa  and  new 
seedings  during  September.  All  fall 
grazing  should  be  light  so  that  fields 
have  about  four  inches  growth  when 
grazing  is  discontinued. 

4  —  Sow  the  bromegrass  when  the 
wheat  is  seeded,  if  a  seeding  contain¬ 
ing  bromegrass  is  to  be  sown  in 
winter  wheat. 

In  the  Winter: 

1  —  Top  dress  as  many  of  the 
fields  as  possible,  especially  new 
seedings  and  wheat  that  will  be 
seeded  to  forage  mixtures  in  the 
Spring,  with  light  applications  of 
manure  (about  six  loads  per  acre). 

2 — Continue  to  spread  lime  when¬ 
ever  ground  will  carry  equipment 
and  is  not  covered  with  snow. 

3  —  Order  seed  and  fertilizer  for 
next  year.  Discounts  are  frequently 
given  if  early  delivery  of  seed  and 
fertilizer  is  accepted. 

In  the  Spring: 

1  —  If  a  forage  mixture  is  to  be 
seeded  on  wheat,  sow  as  soon  as 
possible  after  April  1. 

2  —  Apply  at  least  part  of  the  lime 
after  the  soil  has  been  plowed  or 
disked  for  the  spring  seeding. 

2  —  Sow  oats  and  the  forage 
seeding  as  early  as  possible.  Do  not 
cover  the  forage  seeds  too  deep. 

4 — Fertilize  all  meadows  low  in 
legume  with  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

5  —  Start  to  graze  ladino  grass 
pastures  early  so  as  to  check  the 
growth  of  gras«. 

In  the  Summer: 

1  —  Cut  forage  early  when  it  is 
high  in  palatability  and  digesti¬ 
bility.  This  may  mean  making  grass 
silage  instead  of  field  cured  hay  if 
the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  field 
curing. 

2  —  Top  dress  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  with  0-20-20,  0-19-19  plus 

borax  or  muriate  of  potash  fertilizer. 

3  —  Apply  nitrogen  fertilizer  to 
pastures  that  are  low  in  legume. 


Damages  Resulting  From 
Dams  Across  Streams 

Parties  to  whom  a  State  legislature 
has  granted  authority  to  erect  a  dam 
across  a  stream,  whether  navigable 
or  non-navigable,  are  liable  for 
damages  suffered  by  owners  of 
lands  across  from  the  stream  caused 
by  the  erection  of  the  dam.  The 
builder  of  the  dam  may  be  a  power 
company,  a  railway,  a  canal  compa¬ 
ny,  or  another  desiring  to  use  the 
dam  for  any  lawful  purpose.  The 
legislature  is  without  constitutional 
power  to  exempt  the  one  erecting  or 
using  the  dam  for  payment  of  these 
damages  inflicted  upon  riparian 
owners.  It  is  not  material  whether 
or  not  there  was  negligence  in  the 
building  or  use  of  the  dam. 

This  liability  to  any  landowner  on 
the  stream  who  sustains  injury  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dam,  exists  in  his  favor 
by  reason  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  taking  private 
property  without  just  compensation. 
But  it  must  appear  as  an  actual  fact 
that  the  injuries  to  riparian  lands 
really  amounted  to  a  taking  of  them, 
or  the  material  damaging  of  the 
property,  before  this  provision  of  the  . 
constitution  has  the  effect  of 
saddling  liability  upon  the  dam 
owner. 

In  one  court  case  a  power  company 
built  a  dam  across  a  river,  thereby 
obstructing  the  natural  flow  of  sand 
and  water  through  the  channel,  fill¬ 
ing  the  channel  up,  instead,  with  the 


sand  and  mud.  Lands  of  an  owner 
above  the  dam  were  thereupon 
flooded  and  irreparably  damaged  by 
sand  and  mud.  The  company  was 
required  to  pay  for  the  injury. 

In  New  York  State  a  property 
owner  built  a  dam  above  a  certain 
farm  through  which  a  small  stream 
ran.  He  then  caused  such  a  large 
quantity  of  water  to  pour  into  the 
small  stream  that  the  channel  could 
not  carry  it  away.  It  consequently 
overflowed  riparian  lands  below, 
causing  damage.  A  court  enjoined 
him  from  intentionally  adding  to  the 
quantity  of  water  naturally  running 
in  the  stream.  R.  D.  Bowers 


*  I  DON'T  LIKE  GIRLS.  BUT  YOU'RE 
DIFFERENT - YOU  CAN  MILK  A  COW,  ,f 
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You  can  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes  with 
BoL  Tan  leather  insoles  at: 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Howard  Booth . Blossburg 

Sheftic  s  Style  Center.  . . .  .Boswell 

F.  E.  Johonnis  Shoe  Store.,  .- . Canton 

Kievan’s  Store . Claysburg 

Elkland  Trading  Co . Elkland 

Davern  &  Healy . Honesdale 

Ryan’s  Shoe  Store . Huntingdon 

Leon  E.  Baynes . Mansfield 

Paul  Mendelsohn . Muncy 

Andy’s  Workmen’s  Store.. .  .Port  Alleghany 

Kievan’s  Store . Roaring  Spring 

Higgin’s  Shoe  Store . Selinsgrove 

R.  Radicehi . Susquehanna 

Tony  Tama . ..Towanda 

Paul  Shiffer  Shoe  Store . Tunkhonnok 

Louis  Jacobson . Westfield 

Mary  Lou’s  Shoe  Store . Williamsport 

VIRGINIA 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store . Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bluefield 

Lilly  Bros.  Store . Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery.  .  .  .Honaker 

Alfreds . . Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store . Meadowview 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Beckley 

Maynards  Store . Kermit 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store . Kimball 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell . Seth 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Sophia 

NEW  YORK 

K.  Schaffer . Albany 

S.  A.  Rudnick  Inc . Albany 

A.  M.  Dube . Amenia 

C.  L.  Dickson . Andes 

Shoe  Outlet . Babylon 

J.  Glass . Baldwinsville 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bellmore 

Fred  Fendt . Callicoon 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman . Champlain 

Hodge  &  Aker . Cobleskill 

Proller’s  Dept.  Store . Corinth 

Frank  Infusine . Delhi 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store . Eastport 

Oscar  Brill . East  Hampton 

Chiton  Bros . Ellenburg 

Markson’s . Elmira 

Max  Sokolowsky . Floral  Park 

Hillard  Bloom . Glen  Cove 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . Gloversville 

Jerome  Ginsburg . Granville 

R.  P.  Draffen. . Grand  Gorge 

Brandi’s . Greenport 

D.  J.  Marino . Hancock 

F.  J.  Ducett  and  Sons . Heuvelton 

Epstein’s . Islip 

Geo.  A.  Dittmar . Kingston 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc . Kingston 

Edelman  Bros . Lindenhurst 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores . Lynbrook 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store . Mineola 

New  Berlin  Clo.  Shop . New  Berlin 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . New  Hyde  Park 

Carroll’s  Dept.  Store . New  Paltz 

Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store . Northport 

The  New  Bootery.  . . Oceanside 

Raymond  Cassidy . Oneida 

R.  &  M.  Cooley . Oxford 

S.  Bernstein  &  Son . Oyster  Bay 

National  Economy  Store . Plattsburg 

Moffett’s  Dept.  Store . Pt.  Jefferson  Sta. 

Woodfield’s . Port  Jefferson 

H.  &.  G.  Steadman .........  Preston  Hollow 

Ravena  Dept.  Store . Ravena 

Ivan’s  Shoe  Store . Riverhead 

Nleli’s  Sundial  Shoes . Roosevelt 

Irving  Ivans . Sag  Harbor 

Henry  Glickman . Saratoga  Springs 

Hack  Variety  Store.  . . . Schaghticoke 

Seaford  Dept.  Store . Seaford 

Harry  Frank . Southampton 

Walter  C.  Sykes . i . . .  Stephen  town 

Max  Alpert . Watertown 

P.  Russo . Westbury 

G.  E.  Hodges . Williamson 

MASSACHUSETTS 

J.  Garbose  Inc . Athol 

Alcon’s . Beverly 

Beverly  Syndicate . Beverly 

Gaylen  Sundial  Shoes . Boston 

Charles  Sundial  Shoes . Brighton 

S.  Falzone . .Brookline 

Daniel’s  Shoe  Store . Cambridge 

E.  Verity . Canton 

Sam  Miller . Chelsea 

A.  Hoffman  &  Sons  Inc . Cliftondale 

Kirby  Footwear  Co . Danvers 

Brockton  Union  Shoe  Store . Dorchester 

Royal  Quality  Shoes . £.  Braintree 

Barney’s  Dept.  Store . East  Boston 

The  Union  Store . E.  Hampton 

B.  Peralta . . . . East  Lynn 

John’s  Sundial  Shoes . Falmouth 
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st  severe  sweating  eonditi 


.  WORK  SHOES  M 


BoL  Tan 
insole 


. .  . f;  ^loiSl: 

......  ;■■■  .... 

These  insoles  we*  e  wo 

-■  •  V.  JJ.  .  J 


The  left  shoe  has  a  BoL  Tan  leather  insole; 
the  other,  a  regular  quality  leather  insole. 

When  the  uppers  were  removed,  here’s  what  was  found: 


BoL  Tan  leather  insole  still  soft  and 
pliable.  See  cut  section  lifted  for 
examination. 


BoL  Tan  leather  insole  still  comfort¬ 
able,  good  for  lots  more  wear! 


Ordinary  insole  cracked,  crisp, 
curled,  saw-edged  and  dried  out— • 
detanned  by  perspiration. 


Ordinary  insole  unfit  to  wear,  shoe 
ready  for  discard. 


Ordinary 

insole 


Be  Sure 

the  work  shoes 
you  buy  have  this 
trademark 
here 


ONLY  BoL  Tan  leather  insoles  resist  damaging  effects  of  perspiration  and 
save  the  shoe  for  more  comfortable  wear  under  severest  sweating  conditions. 


ss** 


TWICE 


at  NO  EXTRA  COST 

Save  Money  and  get  longer  lasting  com¬ 
fort  from  work  shoes.  Buy  only  the  work 
shoes  that  have  BoL  Tan  leather  insoles . . . 
the  only  leather  insole  that’s  sweat-resist¬ 
ant,  that  never  gets  brittle,  curled,  saw- 
edged  or  dried  out  because  of  perspiration. 
And  get  all  these  benefits  at  NO  EXTRA 
COST! 


WEAR! 


^CONTINUED  FROM  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 


Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 
Manchester,  New  Hamphire 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chas  Bean  ...  ....  ......  Fitchburg 

Penan  Shoe  Store  . . Fitchburg 

Russo  Bros.  .  Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc.  .....  Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelli  .  Foxboro 

F=  Suutari  &  Co  . Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes  ....  Gloucester 

Reinhold’C  Sundial  Shoes  . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . .  .  . Hyde  Paris 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes  . Lawrence 

Russells  Shoe  Store  . . Leominster 

A«  Go  Pollard  Co  . Lowell 

/l.  Galencia . Lynn 

J  So  Bourque  .  . Lynn 

Danberg’c  Shoe  Store . Malden 

Carl  E.|Giles  Shoe  Store  Co  Marblehead 

Obergs  Store  . Maynard 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes  . Newburyport 

The  Fair  Store . N.  Hampton 

Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes  . .  .N,  Plymouth 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store  .  Reading 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes  ......  Somerville 

G.  Gregoire  &  Sons . . Southbridge 

Adams  Clothing  Store .  . Southwick 

Arthur  L.  Bennett..  . So.  Hamilton 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . Townsend 

Elite  Quality  Shop . Wakefield 

E.  Manocchio . Walpole 


Smith-Waltham  Shoes . Waltham 

Otis  Bros . Watertown 

Security  Shoe  Store . Westfield 

W  Concord  Shoe  Store . W.  Concord 

Dickman’s.  . . Whitinsville 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . Woburn 

A,  U  Sauick  . Worcester 

Family  Shoe  Store . Worcester 


VERMONT 

Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccia  &  Grout  . Brattleboro 

Mazel’s  Dept  Store . Burlington 

Depaties  Store .  Enosburg  Falla 

J  R.  Barquin _ ....  . . Montpelier 

C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons  . Morrisville 

New  York  Clothing  Co.  . Rutland 

Kantor’s.... .  Springfield 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Boccia  &  Grout  . Keene 

Boston  Shoe  Stores  .  Milford 

Derby  Store . Peterboro 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Wilton 

RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna . Apponaug 

J  B.  Fogarty  Co . Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store.  . Central  Falls 


CONNECTICUT 


Henry  Kornblut  Inc. . 

L.  Carosella . .  .  . 

A.  Skydel .  . 

L.  Jacobson .  . 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop . 

York  Dept.  Store . . 

1  Segal . 

Harry  Lewis . 

Manasevit  Bros . 

Centerville  Boot  Shop . 

Feinkelsteins  . 

Joels  Shoes,  . 

Osbers  Department  Store  . 

Oscar  Gross  ifc  Sons  . 

S  Pear , . . 

Wm,  Bendetti . 

Rosenblatt’s . 

Rosano’s  Family  Shoe  Store. 

Sterling  &  Susman. . 

H  Marcus  &  Co  . 

A.  Varbedian . 

J  Levin . 

Zablocki  &  Co  . 

Feinsod’s  Dept  Store . 

Manasevit  Bros . 

J  S.  Sferrazza  , . . . . 


. Ansonia 

. Bethel 

.  .  Bridgeport 
.  .  .  .  Bridgeport 
.  .  .  Bridgeport 

. Bristol 

. .  E.  Hampton 
. . .  East  Haven 

. Fairfield 

. Hamden 

. Hartford 

.  .  Hartford 

. Hartford 

. Meriden 

. Moodus 

. Mystic 

. . .  .Naugatuck 
Nev>>  Haven 
. . .  New  Haven 
.  .New  London 

. Putnam 

. Rockville 

...  Simsbury 
. . .  So  Norwalk 

. Stratford 

Thompsonville 


Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irving  Klier . Waterbury 

Manasevit  Bros . Westport 

Kornman  Dept.  Store . West  Haven 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . Willimantic 

MAINE 

Bangor  Shoe  Store . Bangor 

W.  T.  Grant  Co . Bangor 

II.  H.  Gordon . Bar  Harbor 

Colburn  Shoe  Store  . Belfast 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Calais 

Koritsky’s . Dexter 

Koritsky’s . Dover-  Foxcroft 

C.  A.  Hickey . Eastport 

L.  W  Achorn  . Fort  Fairfield 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store . Fort  Kent 

Koritsky’s . Guilford 

Boston  Shoe  Store  . .Houlton 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lewiston 

Lincoln  Clo.  Co . Lincoln 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop . Machias 

G  B  Moran . Millinocket 

Edwin  Cutler  Co . Old  Town 

Lane's  City  Hall  Shoe  Store . Portland 

V  W  Kinney . Presque  Isle 

William  Levine  &  Son  . Waterville 
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Because  of  this  serious  time  lag,  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  has,  along  with  its  petition 
for  a  higher  I-A  price,  also  requested  that  the 
I-C  price  be  made  equal  to  the  I-A  price.  This 
contention  has  the  support  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers  Assn,  whose  economist  testified 
at  the  recent  milk  hearings.  According  to  his 
statistics,  New  York  is-  the  only  one  of  the  43 
Federal  Order  markets  where  there  is  a  lower 
fluid  price  for  milk  sold  outside  the  marketing 
area,  and  no  difficulties  have  been  encountered- 
in  these  other  42  markets  on  this  method  of 
pricing. 

In  this  New  York  -  New  Jersey  argument, 
the  equities  seem  to  be  firmly  on  the  side  of 
New  Jersey.  There  would  be  no  issue  at  all 
if  I-C  milk  were  fairly  priced.  Those  who 
want  to  extend  the  Federal  Order  to  North 
Jersey  argue  that  a  I-C  price  increase  would 
mean  that  many  plants  would  withdraw  from 
the  New  York  pool  and  the  unregulated  milk 
from  these  plants  would  eventually  eliminate 
all  I-C  sales  and  thus  lower  the  blend  price 
to  New  York  producers.  However,  when  it  is 
realized  that  any  benefit  to  the  pool  from  the 
picayune  20-cent  premium  on  I-C  milk  is 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  heavy  surplus 
burden  imposed  on  the  pool  by  these  I-C 
dealers  during  the  flush  period,  it  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  New  York  producers  would 
be  better  off  if  all  the  milk  from  these  I-C 
plants  were  eliminated  from  the  market. 
There  would  then  be  less  milk  in  the  pool 
and  the  percentage  of  utilization  in  the  higher 
price  brackets  would  necessarily  be  greater. 

The  I-C  price  is  a  swindle  on  producers.  An 
extension  of  the  Federal  Order  to  North 
Jersey  would  take  time,  would  work  an  in¬ 
justice  on  Jersey  producers,  and  might  not 
accomplish  nearly  as  much  for  New  York 
producers  as  would  a  prompt  increase  in  the 
I-C  price.  The  latter  is  a  simple  direct  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem,  and  may  well  be  a 
completely  adequate  solution.  Why  not,  then, 
try  it? 
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stalls  and  pens  to  answer  questions  or  proper¬ 
ly  present  the  livestock,  nor  to  discuss  their 
adaptations  and  characteristics.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  the  exhibits  of  sheep  and 
hogs.  In  some  instances  their  caretakers  and 
owners,  almost  unbelievably,  present  even  a 
discourteous  and  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
visiting  public.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
visitors  at  our  fairs  represent  the  consuming 
public  for  animal  products,  and  very  often 
they  are  in  the  market  to  buy  foundation 
breeding  animals. 

Good  showmanship  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  good  salesmanship.  Together  they  make 
an  unbeatable  combination. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

MILK  PRICES  AND  THE  DROUGHT 

This  time  plagued  by  a  drought  that  has 
seriously  affected  practically  every  piece 
of  pasture  in  the  New  York  milkshed,  dairy 
farmers  must  once  again  keep  in  mind  that 
the  prices  computed  under  the  Federal  Milk 
Order  are  floor  prices,  not  ceiling  prices.  All 
too  often,  the  original  simple  purpose  of  the 
Order  —  to  prevent  dealers  from  paying  be¬ 
low  certain  prices  —  is  obscured  by  unneces¬ 
sary  complications.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  producers  from  bar¬ 
gaining  for  prices  above  those  established 
under  the  Order.  This  fact  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  emphasized  in  these  columns  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  emphasize  it  again. 

Current  milk  prices  are  not  at  all  favor¬ 
able  to  farmers.  Costs  continue  to  mount  and 
prices  are  not  only  lagging  behind,  but  in 
many  cases  are  falling.  -  ■?;.  . 

During  the  past  six  months  the  fluid  milk 
(Class  I-A)  price  has  ranged  from  18  to  30 
cents  below  last  year’s  price.  Contrariwise, 
the  retail  food  price  index  has  increased  four 
points,  as  compared  to  1951.  Cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  nine  points,  with  farm 
wage  rates  up  four  cents  and  feed  prices  up 
$11  a  ton.  Add  to  all  this  the  present  drought 
conditions  —  and  its  effect  on  milk  production 
now  and  again  later  in  the  barn-feeding  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  difference  between  the  price 
received  and  the  cost  of  production  moves 
further  out  of  line  to  dairymen’s  serious  in¬ 
jury. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  situation,  at 
least  partially,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  has  petitioned  Washington  for  a 
44-cent  increase  in  the  Class  I-A  price.  This 
is  a  logical  step  under  present  conditions  but 
unfortunately  it  takes  time  —  in  most  cases 
precious  time.  Pending/  any  action  on  this 
petition,  dairymen  would  therefore  be  well 
advised,  where  their  dealer  contracts  permit, 
to  negotiate  for  an  immediate  price  increase 
over  and  above  the  Federal  Order  minimum 
prices. 


I-C  PRICE  SHOULD  BE  RAISED  NOW 

The  milk  hearings  on  the  proposed  New 
York  -  North  Jersey  Federal  Milk  Order  were 
concluded  on  July  30  after  32  days  of  testi¬ 
mony.  Since  September  15  is  the  deadline  for 
filing  briefs,  no  decision  can  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  at  least  two  months. 

Secretary  Brannan  has  announced  that  the 
decision  will  be  limited-  to  the  need  for  such 
an  extended  order  and  that,  if  such  a  need  is 
found  to  exist,  then  further  hearings  will  be 
held  for  the  .purpose  of  formulating  a  new  or 
revised  Federal  Milk  Order  to  cover  North 
Jersey. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  under- 
pricing  of  Class  I-C  milk  will  continue  for 
several  months,  a  situation  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  milk  dealers  who  have  been 
buying  I-C  milk  during  the  past  three  years 


At  the  Livestock  Fairs  and  Shows 

npHE  fall  livestock  shows  are  the  culmin- 

A  ation  of  everything  that  is  constructive  in 
livestock  breeding  and  production.  On  the 
tanbark  each  year  the  bluebloods  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  are  assembled  in  competition  to 
do  battle  for  their  farm  and  their  breed.  Well 
bred  and  properly  trained  animals  seem  to 
sense  they  are  on  parade  and  in  competition, 
and  they  respond  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 
Our  livestock  shows  at  both  state  and  county 
fairs  have  done  much  to  improve  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  desired  type  and  efficient  production. 

Every  livestock  exhibitor  is  justly  proud 
of  his  trophy  room  with  its  imposing  array  of 
ribbons,  medals,  plaques  and  cups.  These  in¬ 
signia  symbolize  the  constructive  work  and 
thought  of  many  years;  they  represent  the 
continuous  improvement  and  advancement  of 
the  breeds  and  types  of  farm  animals  in 
America.  Animals  of  the  Old  World  no  longer 
hold  a  position  of„  supremacy  and  dominance 
in  comparison  with  their  American  descen¬ 
dants.  Instead,  when  new  blood  is  needed  for 
improvement  in  the  cradles  of  the  breeds, 
leading  foreign  breeders  frequently  find  it 
desirable  to  seek  our  shores  for  fresh  infusions 
on  their  old  foundation  blood  lines. 

Even  with  the  great  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  type  and  production,  there  is 
still  much  room  for  improvement  with  all  of 
our  breeds,  especially  as  regards  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  form  and  function,  Several  of  the 
leading  breed  associations,  realizing  this  need, 
have  established  official  judging  schools  in 
order  to  promote  consistent  placings  of  prize 
winners,  and  have  thereby  set  the  pattern  for 
establishing  the  most  desired  types. 

Winning  prizes,  however,,  is  not  the  only 
possibility  at  the  fairs.  After  the  ribbons  have 
been  pinned  and  the  animals  are  back  in 
their  "stalls  and  pens,  they  offer  a  golden 
opportunity  for  their  owners  to  make  many 
advantageous  contacts  and  sales.  Good  groom¬ 
ing  of  the  animals  and  courteous  attention  to 
all  inquiries  by  visitors  are  well  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  All  too  often  no  one  is  around  t 


Your  Pasture  Dollar 

A  DOLLAR  properly  spent  for  grassland  or 
pasture  improvement  will  return  more 
feed  and  more  net  dollars  than  a  similar 
amount  invested  in  any  other  type  of  farm¬ 
ing.  More  good  grass  means  more  milk,  more 
beef  and  more  eggs,  all  of  which  increase  net 
farm  income.  In  this  year  of  rising  farm  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  it  is  therefore  more  important 
than  ever  before  to  make  every  dollar  spent 
pull  its  full  share  of  the  load  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  income. 

Farmers  can  and  should  graze  their  pastures 
and  grasslands  heavily  during  the  Spring  and 
then  use  any  surplus  grass  as  silage.  This  can 
be  fed  during  the  late  pasture  months  or 
throughout  the  Winter.  Grass  silage  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  green  feed,  almost  equal 
nutritionally  to  pastures.  The  feed  value  of 
these  grasses  depends  on  harvesting  them  at 
the  proper  stage,  as  well  as  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  In  order  to  grow  good  grasses  and 
legumes,  the  soil  requires  the  right  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  many  minor  elements.  Growing 
good  grass  is  a  year-round  proposition.  The 
calcium  and  magnesium  are  added  to  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  agricultural  limestone,  whereas 
the  other  elements  are  mainly  obtained  from 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  calcium  and  magnesi¬ 
um  (limestone)  are  the  most  important  of 
these  elements  and  their  cost  throughout  the 
country  has  gone  up  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  last  five  years.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  pasture  dollars  will 
bring  such  a  favorable  return.  On  page  514  in 
this  issue  is  a  comprehensive  pasture  article 
which  is  well  worth  reading. 


Going  Too  Far 

i  ( TWf  OST  of  the  time  I  am  a  reasonably 
easy  -  going  man,”  Thaddeus  Q. 
Buskin  declared  in  a  recent  exclusive  state¬ 
ment  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  “I  believe  in  living  and 
let  live;  I  think  tolerance  is  one  the  best  of 
virtues.  But  now  I’m  really  stirred  up,” 
Seems  the  government  has  a  pamphlet  that 
has  stirred  Mr.  Buskin  to  unusual  vehemence. 
“I’m  in  favor  of  such  writings  as  Care  and 
Repair  of  the  House,  Make  Cellars  Dry,  and 
Practical  Uses  for  Second  Hand  Boxes.  I  wish 
they’d  do  something  for  string  savers,  but  I 
don’t  ask  the  impossible.  However,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  now  has  a  bulletin 
on  the  “Interaction  of  Sex,  Shape  and  Weight 
Genes  of  Watermelons.”  I  claim  enough  is 
enough.  Next  thing  we  know  they’ll  be  poking 
into  the  private  life  of  geraniums  and  be¬ 
gonias.  Let’s  keep  the  government  publi¬ 
cations  to  simple  and  fundamental  subjects 
such  as  a  recent  one  entitled,  ‘Electric  Quad¬ 
ruple  Coupling  of  a  Polar  Diatomic  Molecule 
in  an  External  Field.’  That’s  the  sort  of 
bulletin  we  can  all  enjoy  for  relaxing  read¬ 
ing.” 


Brevities 

“The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul:  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple.”  —  Psa.  19:7. 

Increasing  use  of  the  mechanical  corn  picker 
has  been  an  important  contributing  factor  in  the 
additional  50  per  cent  acreage  planted  to  field 
corn  for  grain  in  New  York  State  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Turkey  hens  usually  sell  at  a  higher  price  per 
pound  than  toms  because  they  are  smaller  and 
housewives  therefore  find  them  better  suited  for 
most  present  day  family  needs.  The  smaller  birds 
also  fit  into  the  roaster  and  oven  more  con¬ 
veniently,  and  cook  faster. 


Alfalfa  weevil,  a  serious  insect 
.t  j,n  the  West,  is  beginning  to 
iTw  up  in  New  Jersey.  Entomolo- 
’“°t  0f  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
elation,  Rutgers  University,  and  the 
’{Tig  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
r.pnton  have  discovered  the  weevil 
•  several  localities  in  Cumberland, 
Gloucester  and  Salem  Counties.  It 
be  starting  its  invasion  of  other 
aunties  also.  The  alfalfa  weevil  is 
thp  crop’s  worst  insect  enemy.  In 
Javily  infested  fields  growing  tips 
re  eaten  off,  the  plant  is  stunted 
j"d  leaves  are  injured.  Severely  in¬ 
ured  areas  appear  to  be  suffering 
rom  severe  frost.  Farmers  who  grow 
alfalfa  are  urged  to  look  for  plump- 
hidied,  legless,  green  larvae  up  to 
.  aUarter-inch  long.  The  adult  is  a 
silvery  brown  snout  beetle  about 
hree-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  and 
,an  be  found  in  injured  fields  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  and  Summer. 


News 


From  New  Jersey 


The  best  pair  of  sheep  in  the  State 
Lamb  Show  at  Rutgers  University  re¬ 
cently  were  Hampshires  exhibited  by 
William  H.  Trimpi  of  Princeton  who 
t00k  “best  of  show”  ribbons  in  both 
male  and  female  classes.  These  lambs 
iV,on  first  places  in  their  breed  classes 
making  them  eligible  to  compete  for 
Championship  awards.  Second  place 
[or  best  in  the  show  for  both  rams 
and  ewes  was  taken  by  Harold  J. 
Hostyn  of  Dover.  H.  Myles  Jacob 
ft-as  re-elected  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Sheep  Breeders  Assn,  at  the 
msiness  meeting  following  the  show. 
Trimpi  was  elected  vice-president 
and  George  W.  VanderNoot  of  New 
Brunswick,  secy.  -  treas. 


New  Jersey’s  peach  crop  is  esti- 
nated  at  1,175,000  bushels  this  year, 
only  about  half  oi  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  and  57.5  per  cent  of  the  1951 
crop  of  2,040,000  bushels,  according 
o  the  New  Jersey  Crop  Reporting 
Service.  The  reduction  in  the  crop  is 
lue  largely  to  winter  injury  to  the 
juds,  which  resulted  in  losses  for 
iome  varieties  of  10  to  40  per  cent 
n  Central  Jersey  and  60  to  100  per 
:ent  in  South  Jersey  orchards.  The 
iew  Jersey  Apple  Institute  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  1952  apple  crop  will 
ie  50  per  cent  under  last  year  or 
ibout  1,500,000  bushels. 


Billy  Reiter,  14-year-olc.  from  Egg 
larbor,  carried  off  first  prize  in  the 
1951  New  Jersey  4-H  “Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow”  contest.  Billy’s  five  Van- 
ress  crosses  weighed  total  of  28 
)ounds  alive  and  dressed  out  at  25 
lounds.  Joseph  Duble  of  Cedar  Brook 
ivas  second  and  Nick  Vander  Weide 
if  Preakness  third.  Next,  in  order, 
ivere  Oakley  and  Arthur  Winters  of 
dainfield,  Rita  Snook  of  Newton, 
larry  Mumma  of  Berlin,  Leonard 
Zander  Stad  of  Paterson,  Walter 
Hill,  Jr.,  of  Ringoes,  Charles  Sear  of 
3leasantville  and  Fred  Bauermann 
>f  Montville. 


Shadow  Isle  Farm  of  Red  Bank 
>wned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armand 
Hammer,  exhibited  the  grand  and 
eserve  champion  males  and  the 
reserve  champion  female  at  the 
annual  Aberdeen  Angus  show  held 
gently  at  Rutgers  University.  The 
Irand  Champion  female  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Stephen  T.  Birch,  of 
Jahrapo  Farm,  Mahwah,  Bergen 
County.  Shadow  Isle  entries  also  won 
0  first  places,  five  seconds  and  three 
hird  place  ribbons.  Birch  had  three 
irst  places,  four  seconds,  and  one 
“tfd.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


lA/hicH  of  thes 
is  right  for  you 


You  get 
so  much  more 
when  you  buy  a 

JOHN  DEERE 
TRACTOR 


ONE-ROW  GENERAL-PURPOSE 

1-2-plow  power  for  all-around  farm  work.  Four 
forward  speeds.  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic  control.  Self¬ 
starter.  Independent  rear-wheel  brakes.  Air-cushion 
seat. 


/^HOOSING  a  light  tractor?  John 
^  Deere  not  only  offers  the  right 
type  to  fit  your  needs,  but  when 
you  choose  John  Deere,  you  get 
the  extra  value  in  construction  and 
operation  for  which  John  Deere 
2-Cylinder  Tractors  have  long  been 
known. 

Whichever  model  you  choose — 
*‘M,”  “MT,”  or  “MC” — you  get 
the  same  dependable  John  Deere 
quality  of  construction,  ease  of 
handling,  never-say-die  lugging 
power,  and  comfort  features  that 
mean  easier  days  in  the  field.  Of 
equally  great  importance  to  you 
is  the  rock-bottom  economy  for 
which  John  Deere  Tractors  have 
been  pace-setters  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Labor-saving  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol,  is  a  built-in  feature  of  the 
“M”  and  “MT”;  optional  on  the 

But  extra  tractor  value  is  only 
half  the  story.  To  go  with  your 
John  Deere,  you  can  select  just 
the  matched  working  tools  you  need, 
tools  that  are  built  by  John  Deere, 
tools  that  work  hand-in-glove  with 
the  model  you  buy, 

Choose  wheel-type,  choose  track- 
type — you  get  the  same  smooth¬ 
functioning,  simple  but  powerful 
engine  that  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  ever  put  into  a  farm  tractor. 

Check  the  models  at  the  right — 
then  talk  with  your  John  Deere 
dealer.  Write  today  for  free  litera¬ 
ture  on  any  model. 

See  Your 

John  Deere  Dealer 


TWO-ROW  GENERAL-PURPOSE 

Big-tractor  cultivating  and  planting  capacity  with 
small-tractor  economy.  Same  modern  features  as  Model 
“M,”  including  1-2-plow  power.  Has  Dual  Touch-o- 
matic. 


TRACK-TYPE  TRACTOR  (2-3-PLOW) 

If  you  have  special  conditions  that  require  extra  flota¬ 
tion,  stability,  and  traction,  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
John  Deere  “MC,”  little  giant  of  the  track-types. 


Name 


Town. 


.  ■!.  .  v .;'x j* "Xv, v  •  '  j  •yri.  (.  ■  "  •••  •'?  s 

WJSti&'wk'  • '  i Sb&t .v* :  vr.yofc'i  £■ 


JOHN  DEERE 
T  R  A C TOR  S 

MRS!  I  N  MODtkN  DESIGN 
AND  PROVED  PERFORMANCE 


Send  for  FPHE  Literature 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Ill. 

Please  send  free  literature  on 
tractors  checked: 


□  MT 


□  MC 


Box 
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THE  SWING  TO  BEEF  CATTLE 


EEF  cattle  are  definitely  on 
the  increase  in  the  North¬ 
east,  largely  because  many 
dairy  farmers  are  having 
more  and  more  difficulty  in 
hiring  and  keeping  compe¬ 
tent  help.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  considerable  number 
of  farmers  are  selling  their  milk 
cows  and  replacing  them  with  beef 
cattle.  The  reason  for  the  change  is 
that  one  good  worker  can  take  care 
of  a  large  number  of  beef  cows  and 
their  calves,  in  addition  to  handling 
those  being  fattened. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  transition, 
a  recent  survey  in  Pennsylvania 
shows  that  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
on  feed  in  that  State  reached  a 
record  high  the  first  of  this  year 
with  a  total  of  some  104,000  head. 
This  is  a  15  per  cent  increase  over 
a  year  ago,  and  13  per  cent  over 
the  previous  state  record  high  of 
1938. 

In  addition  to  adding  or  chang¬ 
ing  to  strictly  beef  animals,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  farmers  are  breed¬ 
ing  their  dairy  cows  to  beef  bulls. 
Crossbred  calves  of  this  sort  make 
very  acceptable  animals  for  fatten¬ 
ing  into  a  good  grade  of  beef.  In 
general,  mixing  the  breeds  and  types 
of  cattle  is  not  a  sound  or  construc¬ 
tive  animal  husbandry  practice,  nor 
is  it  usually  advisable  to  change  from 
■ie  kind  of  livestock  farming  to  an¬ 
other.  However,  interviews  with 
several  farmers  who  have  made  such 
changes  are  convincing  proof  of 
economic  necessity  under  present 
conditions. 

Beef  Has  Been  Profitable 

Not  only  has  it  become  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  dairy  farm  help 
at  a  price  the  owner  can  afford  to 
pay,  but  overhead  and  essential 
equipment  are  much  less  with  a  beef 
herd.  Then,  too,  returns  have  been 
exceptionally  high  with  beef  cattle 
for  the  past  several  years,  both  with 
breeding  cattle  and  fattening  oper¬ 
ations.  The  manure  is  needed  for 
general  farm  operations,  and  many 
have  figured  that  even  if  beef  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  too  successful,  it  at 
least  keeps  the  farm  operating,  and 
does  not  allow  idle  acres  to  grow 
up  in  brush. 

A  note  of  caution  should  be 
sounded,  however,  about  going  too 
extensively  into  beef  production  in 
the  Northeast.  When  the  chips  are 
down  and  economy  of  production  is 
the  essential  farm  factor,  the  West 
can  operate  with  profit  in  the  beef 
business  while  the  East  is  in  the 
red.  This  is  because  large  land  areas 
are  essential  for  greatest  returns,  and 
such  land  areas  must  be  not  only 
low  in  cost  but  comparatively  pro¬ 
ductive.  Beef  cattle  cannot  even 
maintain  themselves  on  much  of  the 
heavily  timbered  and  brush  acreage 
of  the  Northeast,  particularly  in  New 
England.  Likewise,  the  Central  West, 
or  so-called  corn  belt  area  of  the 
United  States,  can  grow  grain  for 
cattle  fattening  purposes  at  less 
cost  per  bushel  than  can  the  North¬ 
east.  Grain  growing  costs  in  the  corn 
belt  are  less  because  of  greater  aver¬ 
age  yields  per  acre,  and  also  because 
comparable  highly  productive  and 
more  expensive  eastern  land  makes 
a  greater  cash  return  when  used  for 
crops,  instead  of  animal  feed  crops. 

Can  the  Northeast  Compete? 

The  question  then  naturally  arises: 
how  can  the  northeastern  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  compete  successfully  with  his 
western  neighbor?  The  only  possible 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  un¬ 
less  commercial  cattle  are  selling  at 
abnormally  high  slaughter  prices 
such  as  have  existed  for  the  past 
several  years,  is  to  improve  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  roughage  crops,  and  to  keep 
and  fatten  only  good-doing  beef  ani¬ 
mals.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  buy 
much  of  the  grain  needed  for  fatten¬ 
ing  purposes  and  make  any  money 
with  steers.  Repeated  tests  at  Cornell, 
and  other  State  stations,  have  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  that  pasture 
:  attening,  and  making  the  greatest 
j  ossible  use  of  roughage  with  the 
)  eef  breeding  herd,  is  the  most 
profitable  production  practice  to 
xollow. 

On  the  avera*«-  it.  takes  two  acres 


Beef  production  has  been  highly  profit¬ 
able  as  a  livestock  enterprise  for  the  past 
several  years .  How  long  can  present  high 
prices  for  beef  be  expected  to  continue? 
Is  this  the  time  to  buy  or  the  time  to  sell? 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


of  good  land  to  supply  a  beef  cow 
and  her  calf  with  enough  pasture, 
hay  and  silage  to  carry  her  through 
the  year;  on  many  northeastern 
farms,  more  than  two  acres  are 
needed  for  roughage.  Besides  that, 
enough  tillable  land  must  be  kept 
available  to  raise  needed  grain,  if 
the  steer  calves  are  to  be  grown 
and  fattened.  In  order  to  finish  home 
grown  steers  to  an  acceptable  degree 
of  fleshing  for  marketing,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  them  for  at  least  60  days 
on  a  liberal  allowance  of  grain.  For 
well  grown  yearlings  weighing 
around  800  pounds  per  head,  such 
a  feeding  schedule  requires  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  feed  of  from  10  to  12 
pounds  of  either  shelled  corn  or 
barley,  two  pounds  of  either  linseed, 
cottonseed,  or  soybean  oil  meal,  plus 
all  the  silage  and  good  quality  hay 
they  will  eat.  Based  on  these  aver¬ 
age  requirements,  when  the  steers 
are  to  be  grown  and  then  fattened, 
the  necessary  acreage  for  growing 
their  feed  should  be  carefully  calcu¬ 
lated  before  embarking  on  a  beef 
production  program. 

Cattle  Cycles  and  Prices 

When  considering  cattle  number 
cycles  and  prices,  it  is  not  possible 
to  separate  beef  from  dairy  cattle, 
as  regards  slaughter  market  receipts. 
When  red  meat  prices  are  compara¬ 
tively  high,  it  results  in  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  inferior  dairy  and 
borderline  dairy-beef  animals  going 
to  the  shambles.  In  addition,  the 
ratio  of  beef  animals  to  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  is  usually  increased  under  such 
situations. 

In  view  of  the  present  increased 
interest  of  northeastern  farmers  in 
increasing  their  beef  cattle  holdings, 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  long 
time  cattle  trends  for  numbers  and 
prices.  Such  a  study  should  be  of 
value  in  determining  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  for  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  in  the  beef  cattle  business  for 
—the  next  few  years.  From  1867,  the 
first  year  of  official  U.  S.  Government 
recorded  cattle  statistics,  until  1890, 
there  was  a  continuous  increase  in 
all  kinds  of  cattle.  The  increase  in 
cattle  numbers  during  this  time  was 
from  20,080,000  to  54,067,000  head. 
From  this  peak  all  cattle  declined  in 
numbers  to  a  total  of  43,984,000  head 
in  1899:  they  then  started  another 
upward  climb  to  a  new  high  of 
64,137,000  head,  reached  in  1904. 
This  was  the  first  complete  cattle 
numbers  cycle,  and  covered  a  period 
of  about  14  years  from  peak  to  peak. 
During  the  period  from  1867,  with 
steadily  increasing  cattle  numbers, 
prices  were  fairly  steady,  with  the 
highest  prices  being  received  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  during  1884 
and  1885.  The  lowest  price  during 
this  period  for  cattle  was  reached 
in  1891,  or  one  year  before  the  peak 
high  for  numbers.  For  the  first  com¬ 
plete  cattle  numbers  cycle  the  low 
years  for  cattle  prices  were  1893  and 
1894,  and  the  high  years  were  1899 
and  1900.  The  best  time  to  buy  cattle 
during  this  cycle  was  just  before  the 
high  numbers  period,  and  the  best 
time  to  sell  was  two  years  before  top 
numbers  were  attained. 

The  second  complete  cattle  num¬ 
bers  cycle  also  covered  a  period  of 
approximately  14  years,  from  1904  to 
the  new  high  of  71,229,000  head  in 
1918.  The  low  point  in  numbers  for 
this  cycle  was  55,833,000  head  in 
1913.  Low  point  for  prices  was  again 
reached  during  the  first  two  to  three 
years  following  the  1904  high  for 
numbers.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  cattle  numbers  cycle,  World 
War  I  caused  an  abnormally  large 
demand  for  red  meats  and,  as  a 
consequence,  cattle  prices  did  not 


show  any  marked  decline  until  1920, 
or  two  years  after  the  cycle  peak 
numbers  had  been  reached.  It  is  well 
to  note  though  that  the  decline  in 
cdttle  prices,  starting  in  the  latter 
part  of  1920,  was  the  most  severe 
ever  experienced. 

This  favorable  economic  demand 
factor  resulted  in  extending  the  third 
complete  cattle  numbers  cycle  by 
some  two  years,  until  in  1934  it 
reached  a  new  all-time  high  of  74,- 
369,000  head.  Low  prices  for  this 
cycle  prevailed  for  about  a  year  be¬ 
fore  peak  numbers  were  reached, 
and  throughout  1934. 

Our  fourth  complete  cattle  num¬ 
bers  cycle,  from  peak  to  peak,  was 
only  about  11  years  in  duration,  with 
a  high  of  85,573,000  head  in  1945. 
Swings  were  not  so  great  for  either 
numbers  or  prices  because  of  the 
intervention  of  World  War  II,  which 
again  caused  a  large  sustained  de¬ 
mand  for  red  meats. 

Present  Cattle  Cycle 

We  are  now  in  the  seventh  year 
of  our  fifth  cattle  numbers  cycle. 
Cattle  numbers  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  steadily  since  their  1948  cycle 
low  of  78,126,000  head.  Based  on  past 
percentage  swings  and  increases,  it 
appears  probable  that  total  numbers 
for  all  cattle  in  the  United  States  will 
reach  a  new  peak  of  some  95  or  more 
million  head,  possibly  about  1956  or 
1958.  Present  total  cattle  numbers 
are  some  88,000,000  head. 

Prices  for  slaughter  and  beef 
breeding  cattle  have  been  steadily 
increasing  since  1946,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  they  will  continue  to  do 


so  for  at  least  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Extensive  and  steady  indus- 
trial  employment,  combined  with  en¬ 
larged  military  operations  and  ex¬ 
pansions,  have  caused  the  greatest 
and  strongest  demand  for  red  meats 
we  have  ever  experienced.  How  kmc 
this  will  continue  is  problematical 
but,  considering  all  the  factors  a 
study  of  past  cattle  numbers  cycles 
and  prices  makes  the  general  and 
immediate  future  for  beef  cattle  ap¬ 
pear  favorable.  However,  it  does 
present  the  possibility  that,  based  on 
past  prices  and  numbers  swings 
cattle  may  possibly  be  purchased 
much  more  advantageously  in  about 
three  to  four  years  than  at  present. 
Therefore,  for  the  farmer  in  no 
immediate  need  to  stock  his  place 
with  beef  cattle,  it  may  be  best  to 
wait  until  present  cattle  prices  have 
declined  somewhat. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
cattle  numbers  are  now  increasing 
somewhat  faster  than  slaughter  sales, 
as  might  be  expected  based  on  cycle 
averages.  Then,  too,  our  human 
population  is  now  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  in  former  cycle  years. 
This  factor,  plus  a  continuance  of 
economic  inflation  of  money,  could 
cause  the  present  ca'ttle  numbers  and 
price  cycle  to  be  prolonged  corre¬ 
spondingly  longer  than  that  of  past 
cattle  cycles.  Cattle  prices  could 
therefore,  very  possibly  continue  to 
increase  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years. 

Red  meat  has  always  been  the 
basic  diet  of  strong  races  of  man. 
The  need  and  desire  for  this  protein 
is  well  demonstrated  by  the  buying 
power  of  populations.  Whenever 
prosperity  prevails,  the  demand  for 
red  meat  correspondingly  increases. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
many  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef, 
such  as  chuck  and  plate,  are  equally 
nutritious  and  much  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  such  cuts  as  sirloin  and 
porterhouse. 

Regardless  of  the  price  swings  for 
cattle,  the  soundest  economic  policy 
for  farmers  is  to  grow  the  kind  of 
livestock  most  commensurate  with 
their  production  conditions.  Beef 
cattle  can  make  large  utilization  of 
roughage  and  pasture,  and  furnish 
good  returns  in  terms  of  labor  per 
unit  of  production. 


In  order  to  compete  successfully  with  western  grown  beef  producers,  t 
northeastern  breeder  and  feeder  should  use  only  well  bred,  good-doi v 
cattle,  carrying  proper  beef  type  and  quality  throughout.  This  smooth  bo  ., 
Hereford  bull  calf  is  owned,  and  was  exhibited  last  year,  by  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs;  he  did  well  on  the  show  circuit,  and  will  be  used 
a  junior  Hereford  herd  sire  at  the  University  Farm. 
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WOOL  WOOL  WOOL 

Vou  Can  Exchange  Your  Woo!  for 
Bed  Blankets,  Afghans,  Yarn  and 
Comfort  Batting. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

shippensburg  woolen  mill 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


..-OXFORD  RAMS  — 

ELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
rnnn  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY.  BEST  BREEDING. 

10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Purebred  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

4,sn  A  FEW  CHOICE  YEARLING  EWES, 
ALS  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

L  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Suffolk  Yearling 

AND  RAM  LAMBS 

ccW  EWE  LAMBS,  SOME  GOOD  GRADE  EWES 
\  t  BUSLER. _ PEACHBOTTOM,  PENNA. 

"Registered  Shropshire  Sheep 

Al  CD  GRADE  SHEEP  AND  ONE  REGISTERED 
AL  DORSET  RAM. 

ESTATE  OF  H.  McK.  TWOMBLY 
CONVENT  STATION.  NEW  JERSEY 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Tod  grade  breeding  EWES  and  YEARLINGS,  $35  to 
,,c  Also  lambs  for  your  freezer  or  as  lawn  mowers, 
SO  to  $25.  S.  PHILLIPS. 

’  GREAT  MEADOWS,  R.  D.,  NEW  JERSEY 

~  REGISTERED  corriedale  - 

SHEEP,  RAMS,  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
FROM  SELECTED  BLOOD  LINES 
M  T  GEST,  R.  D.  I,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE 


I  2,  and  3  years  old;  mixed  breed  —  Hampshire  and 
Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes.  Entire  flock  or  part. 

G.  MediaviHa,  _Jericho_Tpke., _  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

FoFSale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 
OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 

Well  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  H  AMPSH I  RES,  RAMS,  EWES. 

LAMBS.  BULLET  BREEDING. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  Bareville,  Pa. 
—  CHOICE,”  REGISTERED,  KARAKUL  SHEEP  — 
THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

DOGS 

Reg.  German  Shepherds 

Six  Weeks  Old,  Black  and  Tan,  From  Show  Dogs. 
Father  imported  from  Germany.  $50  ea.  with  papers. 
WM.  0.  CLARK,  R.  I.  WELLSBURG.  N.  Y. 
TWO  LITTERS  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 

$15,  $25  and  $50  each.  Two  Litters  A.K.C.  COCKER 
SPANIELS,  All  Colors.  $15  each.  Grown  Dogs. 
Terms.  Wormed,  Distemper,  Vaccinated.  Phone  2161 
EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 

TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Pure  Bred  Genuine  TOY 
FOX  TERRIERS,  PUPPIES  or  Mature  Stock. 
U.  K.  C.  Registered.  MRS.  A.  EDWARDS, 
CHURCH  LANE,  BR I DG  EH  A  M  PTO  N,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

T aUKEBREP  COCKER  PEPS  AND  DOGS 
JL  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 
EXTRA  NICE  PEDIGREE  FIVE  MONTH  OLD 
AIRDALE  PUPPIES.  SHIP  C.O.D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
BOXERS:  Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuals.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  A~7kTc.  Reg.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
MRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR.  R.F.D.  3,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
_ _ BEEF  CATTLE _ 

BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Each  week  we  are  receiving  from  the  West  several 
cars  of  Light  Steers  and  Heifers— 350  lb.  to  500  lb. 
Herefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns.  Fine  for  grass 
programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Call  or  write  — 

BACH  RACK  CO.,  Phones  54  &  62,  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bulls 

AND  A  FEW  HEIFERS.  SHIP  ANY  STATE. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  August  1, 
1952,  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  was 
generally  steady.  Bull  and  cow 
prices  were  off  slightly.  Heifers  ad¬ 
vanced.  Demand  held  fairly  active. 
Supplies  were  comparable  with  last 
week.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good  grade 
$25.10-28;  Medium  $23-25.50;  Com¬ 
mon  $22-23.50.  Dairy  type  cows  for 
slaughter — Good  grade  $23-26;  Medi¬ 
um  $21-23.25;  Cutters  $19.75-22; 
Heavy  Canners  $17.75-20;  Light  Can- 
ners  $15.50-17;  Shelly  $11.20-15. 
Dairy  type  bulls  for  slaughter — Good 
grade  $25.10-26.30;  Medium  $23- 
25.25;  Common  $19-22.30. 


SWINE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 

TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 

6-7  wks.  old  $11  each.  8-9  wks.  $12  each. 
Ship  What  You  Need  C.O.D.  on  Approval  — 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE  —  BERKSHIRE  & 
O.  1.  C.  CROSSED. 

YORKSHIRE  and’ CHESTER  WHITE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  CHESTER:  6  to  8  weeks  old  $11  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $12  each.  Vaccination  extra  $1.00  each. 
Free  crating.  SCANNELL  FARM, 

RUSSELL  STREET,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

WALTER  LUX  •  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  Whites,  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  ea. ;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$11.00  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Check  or  money 
order.  Innoculation  $1.00  extra  for  each  if  wanted. 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRES 

4-6  month  old  BOAR  PIGS  from  Canadian  and 
English  blood  linos.  Write  or  Visit  Us. 

C.  D.  TANNER  (owner)  HOLLAND.  NEW  YORK 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Hegistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.K.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  1,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts,  all  ages.  Registered 
or  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTHS:  Well  Started.  Registered  $18;  Un¬ 
registered  $12  ea.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  Milton,  Dela. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 

,  RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

FLEM.  GIANTS.  Young  Bucks  3  mos.  $3.50.  Sandy. 
Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  telle  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  “Polled”  bull  calf  — 
grandam’s  RM  14.203  —  658.  Also,  service  age 
“horned”  bulls — spare  few  heifers  for  foundation  unit. 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  CobleskilL  N.  Y. 

REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  State  Require¬ 
ments.  FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON.  CONN. 

Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  BooLI«t« 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

98  Center  St.,  Brandon, "Vi. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

ABERDEEN  ANCUS  BREEDERS' 

MONDAY,  September  8 
at  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

For  catalogues  and  other  information  write 

Mrs.  Olive  F.  Lynk,  Secretary 
Box  354  •  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

55  HEIFERS 

Many  of  which  will  be  shown  at  the  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FAIR.  The 
same  individuality  the  same  breeding  which  year  after  year  has  won 
the  approval  of  progressive  cattlemen  from  every  section  of  the  county. 


ACQUIRE  a  MARKET  FOR  YOUR  CALVES  BY  BUYING  AT  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

i 

The  only  ANGUS  sale  in  America  where 
in  purchasing  a  heifer  you  automatically 
gain  a  market  for  the  calves  your  heifer 
Produces;  they  are  eligible  for  future 
Dutchess  County  sales. 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


ATTEND  THE  GREAT 
EASTERN  CIRCUIT 

Shadow  Isle ....  Sept.  6 

Dutchess  Co.  . . .  Sept.  8 

Rally  . Sept.  9 


“SHADOW  ISLE  FARM’S— 

FOURTH  “INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY”  SALE 
A  TWO  DAY  EVENT 


&$£$$$ . : V'-  >>•>  . 


‘Prince  Eric” 


The  “249th” 


The  “328th” 


“Willie” 


PRINCE  ERIC  OF  SUNBEAM,  SIRE  OF  FIVE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPIONS. 

PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249th,  1948  INTERNATIONAL  GRAND  CHAMPION. 

PRINCE  SUNBEAM  328th,  1948  INTERNATIONAL  JUNIOR  AND  RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION. 
PRINCE  BARBARIAN  OF  SUNBEAM,  1946  INTERNATIONAL  RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION. 

PART  1  —  PRODUCTION  GROUP  —  FRIDAY,  SEPT.  5,  1952 

Selling  70  Head 
10  Bulls  60  Females 

Four  sons  and  9  daughters  of  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam,  4  sons  and  27 
daughters  of  Prince  Sunbeam  249th,  2  sons  and  13  daughters  of  Prince 
Sunbeam  328th,  2  daughters  of  Prince  Barbarian  of  Sunbeam.  35 
heifers  safe  in  calf  to  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam,  the  $100,000  bull. 

PART  II  —  COW  AND  CALF  GROUP  —  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  6,  1952 

SELLING  TOO  COWS 

50  Have  Calves  at  Foot  —  25  Bulls  and  25  Heifer  Calves 
16  Bull  and  16  Heifer  Calves  by  “Prince  Eric” 

ALL  POPULAR  FAMILIES  IIM  BOTH  GROUPS 

Both  Sales  Will  Be  Held  At  Our  New  500  Acre  Breeding  Farm  At 
COLTS  NECK,  N.  J.,  on  Rt.  34,  7  Miles  from  our  Red  Bank  Farm. 

SHADOW  ISLE  •  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Hotel  Reservation  — 

DR.  ARMAND  HAMMER, 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  SALE 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29 
75— REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 75 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood 
vaccinated,  many  from  Bang  Certified  herds  and 
eligible  for  Penna.,  at  ARCADE.  N.  Y.,  Wyoming 
Co.,  I  mile  east  of  Yorkshire,  just  off  Route  39,  on 
Parke  Davis  Farm,  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 

AN  ALL  SELECT  OFFERING  from  6  Western  New 
York  Counties  supplemented  by  I  or  2  good  dispersals. 

—  55  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  —  the  kind  you  are 

looking  for  to  really  make  a  profit; 

—  15  Heifers  and  Calves, 

—  5  Service  Age  Bulls,  all  from  dams  with  large 

production  records. 

Every  Animal  Sells  to  be  as  Represented. 
THEY  ARE  HIGH-CLASS  —  YOUR  KIND. 
SALE  STARTS  AT  11:00  A.  M.,  BIG  TENT, 
CATALOGS  AT  RINGSIDE. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS. 

SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


CHEDC0  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bangs  Free  Federal  Accredited  for  T.  8. 


Own  Your  Own  Bull 

An  A.  R.  SIRE  at  a  most  reasonable  price.  His 
breeding  is  tops  and  he  is  in  his  prime. 
Ask  us  more  regarding  this  exceptional  opportunity, 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


1 


Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  | 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  August  28.  22  Cows, 
15  Bred  Heifers,  5  Open  Heifers,  4  richly-bred 
Bulls.  All  personally  selected  by  Lyle  Arnold 
and  Robert  Haynes.  A  great  lot  of  fall-calving 
cattle.  All  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


| - 1 

I  Ayrshii 


75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23 


AT 

AUCTION 

Eastern  New  York  Consignment  Sale  at  TRUNLAN  FARM,  3  miles  west  of  MILLERTON,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York  on  Route  199,  5  miles  east  of  Pine  Plains. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  Calfhood  vaccinated,  many  Bang’s  Certified  and  eligible  for  ship¬ 
ment  into  any  State. 

—  60  FRESH  and  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  —  10  HEIFERS,  BRED  and  OPEN 

—  5  SERVICE-AGE  BULLS,  ALL  FROM  LEADING  HERDS,  OUT  OF 
HIGH  RECORD  DAMS  AND  BY  NOTED  SIRES. 

30  prominent  Eastern  New  York  and  New  England  breeders  consign.  All  personally  selected. 

Held  in  Big  Tent,  Starts  at  12:00  Noon,  Catalogs  at  Ringside. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 


V 


The  Largest  Purebred]  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 


FRESH  COWS  -  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

'Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams. 
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e  PRICE!  I 

1952  NEW  YORK 

STATE  FAIR 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Sat .  Aug.  3  0  thru  Sat  .Sept .  6 


SEE  TWICE  AS  MUCH  FOR 
'A  the  PRICE— 


Buy  now  at:  Niagara-Mohawk,  N.  Y.  State 
Electric  &  Gas,  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric 
offices,  some  banks  &  stores  in  your  town. 
Or  write:  Director,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Hurry!  Advance  Sale  ends  Aug. 
29. 


Largest  Cattle  Show  in  the  country,  featur¬ 
ing  world's  greatest  showing  of  Holsteins 
Million-Dollar-Plus  Farm  Machinery  Show— 
biggest  in  Northeast 


Ice  Varieties — 2V2  hr.  extravaganza  on 
special  Coliseum  ice  floor 
Gigantic  American  Freedom  Rally,  state¬ 
wide  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  competition 


Motorcycle  &  stock  car  races  .  .  .  auto  stunt 
shows  .  .  .  100-mile  Auto  Race  .  .  .  Atomic 
Energy  Display — " hair-raising "  demonstra¬ 
tion  direct  from  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 


rrr  400th  INDIAN 

f.)  JCC  celebration 

i  6/iA  1001  Other  Smash 
Features 

8  DAYS  &  NIGHTS— NEW  YORK 


STATE  FAIR 


Feed  for  Dual-Purpose 
Cows  and  Calves 


Recently  I  bought  some  Milking 
Shorthorn  cows  and  calves,  strictly 
of  the  dual-purpose  type.  They  give 
a  good  mess  of  milk  and  have  some 
dandy  calves.  How  should  they  be 
fed?  b.  l.  n. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the 
full  milking  capabilities  of  dual- 
purpose  cows,  they  should  be  fed  in 
general  about  like  any  good  dairy 
cow.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  one  pound  of  good 
hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage  for 
each  100  pounds  of  body  weight, 
daily.  The  grain  ration  should  be  at 
the  standard  rate  of  about  one  pound 
for  each  three  and  a  half  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily.  How¬ 
ever,  Milking  Shorthorns  are  noted 


for  their  ability  to  utilize  relatively 
large  amounts  of  roughage  to  good 
advantage.  Therefore,  if  you  do  not 
desire  to  make  official  records  on 
these  cows  and  obtain  their  top  pro¬ 
duction,  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  feed  them  considerable  amounts 
of  roughage.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  using  the  standard  rate  just 
mentioned,  allow  them  all  the  hay 
and  silage  they  will  consume  when 
they  are  confined  in  the  barn;  then 
you  would  not  need  to  feed  more 
than  one  pound  of  grain  to  each  six 
to  eight  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  On  good  pasture,  these  cows 
would  be  capable  of  supporting 
somewhere  between  20  and  30 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  Above  that 
amount  they  should  get  additional 
grain  at  the  rate  mentioned. 

The  method  of  handling  and  feed¬ 


August  16,  1952 

ing  their  calves  would  be  influenced 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  pur 
pose  for  which  they  were  to  be  used* 
In  the  case  of  bull  calves,  unless 
they  were  eligible  for  registration 
it  would  be  best  if  you  would  cas¬ 
trate  them  at  a  relatively  young  age' 
and  then  handle  them  the  same  as 
beef  calves.  This  would  involve  either 
growing  them  up  as  feeders  to  be 
fattened  later,  or  supplying  them 
with  grain  plus  a  nurse  cow,  and 
fattening  them  as  baby  beef. 

The  heifer  calves  should  be  han¬ 
dled  much  the  same  as  dairy  heifers' 
and  be  grown  rather  than  fattened’ 
They  could  be  raised  with  the  steer 
calves,  putting  three  or  four  of  them 
on  a  good  nurse  cow,  and  then 
supplying  grain  and  roughage  sepa¬ 
rately  as  they  become  older.  As  the 
heifers  begin  to  develop,  they  should 
receive  about  what  they  will  clean 
up  of  a  growing  ration.  A  good  one 
consists  of  corn  300  pounds,  oats  300 
pounds,  wheat  bran  300  pounds,  and 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
100  pounds. 


Coughing  Pigs 


The  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  which  have  been  used  in 
comparative  feeding  tests  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  They  will 
be  on  display  this  year  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse  August  30 -September  6. 


THE  F/MRl 


Be  sure  to 


VISIT  THE  SURGE  EXHIBIT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

- August  30th  to  September  6th m - 

(AT  SOUTH  DOORlOF|CATTLE  BARN) 

SURGE  ~~ 

MILKERS 

SIPHON  PIPE  LINE  MILKERS 
PARLOR  STALLS 
WATER  HEATERS 
ELECTRIC  FENCERS 

BABSON 

MILK  COOLERS 


Surge 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Could  you  tell  me  what  could  be 
wrong  with  my  pigs?  They  are 
coughing  badly,  also  spit  a  substance 
that  has  the  appearance  of  phlegm. 
I  feed  them  a  good  commercial  hog 
feed,  plenty  of  clean  water,  and 
fresh  cut  grass.  R.  B. 

There  are  several  things  that 
might  produce  this  coughing.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  fact  that  R.  B.’s 
ration  seems  good  and  there  is  still 
some  phlegm,  it  is  possible  that  the 
condition  may  be  a  form  of  enteritis. 

Recent  investigations  at  several 
State  stations  have  shown  that 
aureomycin  is  of  great  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  any  type  of  enteritis. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  Station  work, 
using  aureomycin  as  a  supplemental 
feed  in  proper  amounts,  has  proven 
that  it  also  produces  greater  and 
more  economical  gains  with  pigs. 
This  antibiotic  can  be  obtained 
through  a  veterinarian  or  local 
druggist.  It  can  also  be  bought  under 
the  commercial  trade  name  of 
Aurofac,  with  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer. 

If  aureomycin  is  mixed  with  feed, 
the  best  ratio,  found  to  be  effective 
in  some  station  investigations,  is 
five  pounds  per  ton  of  feed.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  thorough  mixture,  it  should  be 
done  progressively.  Mix  the 
aureomycin  at  that  ratio  (or  corre¬ 
spondingly  smaller  amounts  if  de¬ 
sired)  with  approximately  equal 
parts  of  the  grain  feed;  then  in  turn 
keep  adding  larger  amounts  of  grain 
feed  until  a  complete  homogeneous 
mixture  is  obtained.  The  grain  feed 
is  then  used  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  feeds  mentioned  for  these  pigs 
are  satisfactory,  although  it  would 
be  -  advisable  to  keep  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  before  them 
at  all  times. 

It  is  also  possible  that  these  pigs 
may  be  infested  with  the  lung  stage 
of  the  hog  round  worm  which  often 
induces  coughing.  In  any  case  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  worm  them 
with  phenothiazine,  as  almost  all 
pigs  have  some  worms,  unless  they 
have  been  properly  handled  and 
treated  for  worms. 


Ram  Lamb  for  Breeding 


I  should  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  let  me  know  whether 
it  would  be  all  right  to  use  a  ram 
lamb  from  my  own  flock  this  coming 
Fall;  he  will  be  nine  months  old 
October  1.  I  have  20  ewes,  a  number 
of  which  are  the  offspring  of  a  regis¬ 
tered  Hampshire  ram,  which  is  _  also 
the  sire  of  this  ram  lamb.  I  used  me 
sire  the  last  three  years  and  sold  him 
in  December  1951.  If  1  use  this  ian 
lamb,  would  I  be  close-breeding  too 
much,  and  thereby  hurting  my 
flock?  w.  f.  a. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use 
the  ram  lamb  for  breeding  purposes 
on  his  half-sisters.  Close-breeding  oi 
this  sort  is  too  intense  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  except  in  cases  where  it  u 
been  carried  on  as  a  special  progra 
with  intensive  selection  of  desiia  , 
individuals.  It  is  not  advisable 
breed  a  ram  lamb  to  more  than  hv 
eight  ewes,  and  preferably  he  shoe 
be  hand  mated.  On  the  other  ha  > 
a  mature  ram,  if  he  is  marked  ^ 
ochre  on  his  breast,  so  that  the 
ewes  can  be  removed,  is  suitable  i 
breeding  40  to  50  ewe§. 
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Milk  Testing  Tells  the  True  Story 


only  way  a  dairy  farmer 
i  tell  how  his  cows  are  pro- 
cing  is  by  continuous  test- 
Not  all  farmers,  however, 
:e  to  do  official  testing.  In 
ier  to  meet  the  needs  of 
dairymen,  an  owner-sampler  plan  of  un¬ 
official  testing  has  been  devised  and  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  great  popularity.  In  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  within  its  first  four  months  of 
operation  the  program  has  an  enrollment  of 
almost  125  herds  with  well  over  4,000  cows 
on  test. 

Regardless  of  how  good  a  judge  of  live¬ 
stock  a  farmer  may  be,  no  man  living  has 
ever  been  able  to  look  at  a  cow  and  estimate 
her  possible  production  within  20  per  cent  of 
her  potentialities.  It  is  true  that  occasionally 
an  accurate  guess  may  be  made,  but  over  a 
herd  average  this  variable  factor  still  main¬ 
tains.  It  was  with  this  conception  in  mind  that 
the  unofficial  testing  program  has  been  offered. 
Its  results  in  the  dairy  herds  where  it  is  being 
used  are  proving  its  value.  The  present  prices 
oFbeef  and  milk  make  it  especially  desirable 
and  profitable  to  know,  at  least  approxi¬ 
mately,  just  what  each  cow  is  producing  in 
terms  of  butterfat  and  milk. 

The  DHIC  official  program  differs  from  the 
new  owner-sampler  system  because  records 
are  official  and  formulated  by  supervisors.  In 
the  unofficial  owner-sampler  program,  the 
farmer  weighs  the  milk,  takes  his  own  samples, 
and  keeps  the  records  based  on  the  laboratory 
testing  for  butterfat  and  computing  cost  profits. 

The  milk  samples  are  collected  and  taken  to 
the  Central  Testing  Laboratory  in  Morrisville, 
where  the  butterfat  production  is  determined 
and  the  records  computed.  Results  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farmers  who  use  this  knowledge 
to  determine  culls  and  the  animals  from  which 
replacements  should  be  bred.  Each  farm  is 
visited  one  day  each  month.  Officials  say  it  has 
been  proven  that  yearly  records  based  on 
weights  and  tests  for  each  month  satisfy  for 
practical  purposes. 

After  farmers  have  used  this  method  of 
testing,  many  of  them  feel  that  it  would  be 
much  to  their  advantage  to  get  a  completely 
accurate  and  official  test  for  production  of  the 
individuals  in  their  herd.  Not  only  does  this 
have  the  advantage  of  enabling  one  to  know 
what  the  cows  are  doing,  but  it  also  enhances 
the  sale  value  of  good  producing  cows. 

George  Rikert,  Whitesboro,  president  of 
DHIC,  which  sponsors  both  the  official  and 
unofficial  testing  plans,  recently  became 
manager  of  the  owner-sampler  division, 
succeeding  Edward  Benson,  also  of  Whites- 
horo.  E.  L.  Boutilier 


Weighing  milk  and  taking  samples  has  become 
an  important  part  of  the  milking  operations  in 
Stewart  Winterton’s  33-cow  dairy  at  Vernon 
Center,  New  York. 


William  White  of  Clinton  (left),  owner-sampler 
delegate  to  the  DHIC,  closely  watches  the 
weighing  and  sample-taking  process. 


W.  J.  Burns,  also  of  Vernon  Center,  boxes  samples 
on  35  head  of  purebred  Holsteins  prior  to  turning 
them  over  to  Edward  Benson  for  delivery  to  the 

laboratory. 


George  Rikert  of  Whitesboro,  manager  of  the 
Oneida  County  DHI  Co-op.  collects  milk  samples 
for  later  testing. 


Le/t:  Millard  Thayer,  (left)  manager  at  the  Madison  County  Central  Testing  Laboratory  in  Morrisville,  accepts  milk  samples  delivered  by  Edward 
Benson,  Whitesboro.  Right :  Mrs.  Marion  Mennig  (left)  uses  calipers  to  determine  the  percentage  of  butterfat.  Mrs.  Madeline  Collester  records  the 

figures  on  reports  which  are  mailed  to  the  owner-sampler  farmer. 
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MORE  HINTS  FOR 
HOME  CANNERS 

*’V 


Tomatoes  and  peaches  lead  in  home¬ 
canning  popularity.  These  favorites 
will  soon  be  at  their  peak  in  your  area. 
The  more  you  can,  the  more  you  save! 


How  many  Jars? 
A  bushel  of  peaches 
yields  18  to  24  quart 
jars;  tomatoes,  15-20 
quarts.  By  now,  you’ve 
probably  filled  all  last 
year’s  jars  and  will  need  new  ones.  Be 
sure  you  get  Ball  Dome  Jars,  the  only 
Lind  that  comes  with  those  wonderful 
“Touch-Test”  Ball  Dome  Lids. 


The  Touch  of  Safety 

Don’t  risk  losing  a  sin¬ 
gle  jarful  by  “guess¬ 
work  sealing.”  Ball 
Dome  Lids  give  positive 
protection.  Just  press  to 
test.  Dome  down,  jar 
sealed.  So  easy — so  sure. 

Dome  Lids  have  cream- 
white  enamel  lining,  red 
rubber  seal,  other  plus 
features.  You  pay  no 
more;  you  can’t  buy 
better ! 

We  call  ’em  “Ideal" 

Ball  makes  the  finest  wire- 
clamp  jars  on  the  market, 
the  Ball  Ideal  (regular  open¬ 
ing)  and  Ball  Eclipse  (wide 
mouth).  They  have  heat- 
treated  high-tension  spring 
steel  wires.  Use  with  Perfect 
Seal  Jar  Rubbers  to  assure  top  results. 


M-M -M  !  Home-Made  Jelly! 

Everybody  loves 
home-made  jams 
and  jellies.  Make 
plenty,  as  the  va¬ 
rious  fruits  ripen. 
Liquid  or  pow¬ 
dered  pectin  produces  more  glasses  with 
less  boiling.  Your  dealer  has  Ball  Jelly 
Glasses  in  two  sizes:  third-pint  squat, 
half-pint  tall. 


Recipe  Booklet  t- FREE 

Simplify  your  home  can¬ 
ning.  Send  card  for  my 
new  FREE  booklet  of 
recipes,  timetables. 

Home  freezing  included. 

Yours  for  the  asking. 

Address : 

BALL  BROTHERS  CO., 

Dept.  RN3,  Muncie,  Ind. 


If  it’s 


it’s  BEST 


for  Your  Home  Canning! 


©  t»3*.  B  B  CO. 


m  SOFT  WATER 


CLOTHES.  LAST 
LONGER 

Your  clothes  will 
come  clean  with 
much  less  washing. 
A  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  saves 
money,  saves  Hm 
work,  saves  t 
time!  Send  for 
free  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  M 
&  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  te 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  tun,  tend  today 
(or  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  176-T  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


Fried  Chicken  and  Noodles  for  Labor  Day  Dinner 


Let  the  holiday  dinner  that  ends 
the  vacation  season  be  one  that  the 
family  will  remember  long  after 
school  has  started  and  Fall  set  in. 
This  spicy  one-dish  meal  is  sure  to 
be  one  that  your  family  will  call 
for  again  and  again.  Serve  with 
tossed  salad. 

Fried  Chicken  with  Noodles,  with 
either  a  curry  or  celery  sauce 


There  used  to  be  a  comic  strip  “It 
may  be  comedy  to  you,  but  it’s 
tragedy  to  me.”  That’s  the  way 
women  often  feel  when  their  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking  efforts  misfire.  My 
mother  was  so  used  to  having  her 
cakes  turn  out  “light  and  lovely” 
that  a  failure  mortified  her  beyond 
words. 

One  day  Mother  went  to  the  pan¬ 
try  for  the  baking  powder.  What  she 
brought  back  was  in  a  baking 
powder  can  all  right,  but  the  powder 
was  marble  dust,  used  for  scouring. 
The  resulting  cake  was  the  flattest, 
heaviest,  most  uninspiring  object  of 
bakery  skill  that  imagination  can 
picture.  Ever  see  a  discus  that 
athletes  throw  at  track  meets?  That 
gives  you  a  faint  idea! 

My  mother-in-law  could  better 
see  the  funny  side  of  a  baking  upset. 
There  was  the  case  of  the  beautiful 
cake  (a  lemon  extract  flavor  recipe) 
that  came  to  the  table,  glistening 
white  with  frosting,  the  nicest  and 
lightest  she  ever  baked,  Mother  said. 
Everybody  joyfully  took  a  taste. 
Then  everybody  looked  at  every¬ 
body  else  with  a  killing  expression. 

Dad  asked  quietly:  “Doesn’t  this 
cake  taste  a  little  funny?”  Funny 
was  an  understatement;  it  was 
nauseating!  The  girls  wept  tears  of 
disappointment  and  Daddy  was 
soundly  scolded  for  leaving  the  bottle 


(whichever  flavor  appeals)  is  some¬ 
thing  to  try.  The  Creamy  Noodle 
recipe  calls  for  6  ounces  medium 
noodles;  4  tablespoons  butter  or 
margarine;  3  tablespoons  flour;  1/2 
teaspon  salt';  Vz  teaspoon  curry 
powder  or  celery  salt;  Vs  teaspoon 
pepper;  IV2  cups  milk;  chopped 
roasted  peanuts  for  garnish. 

Cook  noodles  six  minutes  in  two 


of  oil  where  it  could  be  picked  up 
instead  of  lemon  extract. 

When  the  Missus  and  I  were  newly 
embarked  on  the  sea  of  matrimony, 
we  had  duck  for  Thanksgiving.  To 
share  our  “feast”,  we  invited  the 
nice  neighbor  couple  who  lived  next 
door.  My  new  carving  knife  was 
keen-edged  for  the  occasion,  but  I 
had  failed  to  acquaint  myself  with 
duck  anatomy.  All  four  of  us  found 
out  the  hard  way  that  a  plumpish- 
looking  duck  can  consist  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  bones.  When  I  surveyed  the 
meager  portions  I  had  managed  to 
whittle  off  the  carcass,  the  apologies 
started.  Fortunately  we  had  enough 
of  everything  else  to  make  the 
dinner  festive.  We  live  and  learn! 

Preparing  a  salad  course  for  her 
Sunday  School  class  of  young 
married  couples,  a  seemly  hostess 
reached  for  the  vinegar,  which  she 
kept  in  one  of  those  handy  bottles 
of  spirits  with  an  inward  curve  at 
the  center  to  fit  the  hand.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  she  got  hold  of  a 
bottle  containing  “the  real  stuff” 
(kept  for  medicinal  purposes  of 
course!).  When  the  salad  was  served, 
the  facial  contortions  would  have 
“wowed”  a  television  audience.  The 
horrified  hostess!  The  scandalized 
guests!  But  the  pure  joy  registered 
by  some  of  us  who  truly  enjoy  a 
funny  situation. 

William  B.  Swann 


quarts  boiling  water  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  salt.  Drain  and  rinse  under 
hot  water.  Drain  well. 

While  noodles  are  cooking,  make 
Creamy  Sauce.  Melt  butter  or 
margarine  in  saucepan.  Add  flour, 
salt,  curry  powder  or  celery  salt, 
and  pepper.  Stir  smooth.  Add  milk 
gradually,  stirring  constantly  until 
thickened.  Fold  in  noodles.  Heat 
thoroughly.  Arrange  on  hot  platter 
and  place  fried  chicken  on  top  of 
noodles.  Garnish  with  chopped 
roasted  peanuts. 

Asahel  Upham  and  His 
Sweeting 

Asahel  Upham  was  a  farmer  living 
in  the  little  town  of  Windham,  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  liked  to  experiment  try¬ 
ing  to  create  new  fruits  superior  to 
the  usual  strain. 

This  tall,  thin  man  with  the  earn¬ 
est  countenance  was  always  willing 
to  give  others  the  benefits  of  his 
labors.  Since  his  forte  was  the  graft¬ 
ing  of  apple  trees,  he  worked  in  the 
orchards  of  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  county  of  Windham.  _  He 
is  still  remembered  for  a  distinct 
variety  that  he  created  by  using  the 
buds  from  a  Talman  Sweet  tree  and 
those  from  a  Pound  Sweet  with  his 
own  method  of  grafting.  There  is 
still  one  such  tree  living  (and  there 
may  be  others)  on  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  “old  Dimmick  place. 

This  apple,  called  the  Upham 
Sweeting,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  its  parents,  is  very  sweet,  quite 
juicy,  and  of  good  size,  though  not 
as  large  as  a  Pound  Sweet.  The 
apples  also  mature  earlier  than  that 
sort  and  are  mellower  in  texture, 
wonderful  to  eat.  I  always  visit  that 
Upham  Sweeting  when  on  a  trip  to 
Windham  and  the  Dimmick  place 
(which  was  also  our  Ingalls’  home¬ 
stead)  to  enjoy  the  well-remembered 
flavor. 

I  can  visualize  once  more  the 
scene  —  this  old  tree,  then  stalwart 
and  green,  with  the  lean  figure  01 
Asahel  Upham,  relating  the  story  01 
the  Upham  Sweeting  to  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Myron  Ingalls,  who 
was  my  father.  O.  A.  Ingalls 


Culinary  Comedy — No  Laughing  Matter 
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Apple  Sauce  Cookies  Are  Tops 


Mother’s  cooky  jar  is  always  in 
demand.  And  there  are  always  the 
favorites  to  fill  it  that  keep  it  low. 
But  a  cooky  that  hits  the  spot,  and 
may  be  new  to  you  and  the  family, 
is  really  something  for  variety, 
flavor,  and  good  food  besides.  It’s  the 
Apple  Sauce  Cooky!  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  4x/2  dozen  2-inch  size. 

Try  them  for  snacks  and  supper, 
or  when  friends  come  in  for  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  with  cold  drinks.  They’re 
perfect  for  the  lunch  box.  Apple 
Sauce  Cookies  are  different. 

Ingredients:  %  cup  butter  or 
margarine;  1  cup  sugar;  1  egg;  i/2 
cup  thick  apple  sauce;  1%  cups  sifted 
flour;  !4  teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder;  14  teaspoon  soda;  y2 
teaspoon  cinnamon;  *4  teaspoon 
cloves;  V2  cup  (or  1  3-oz.  can) 

chopped  candied  orange  peel,  or 
currants;  V2  cup  seedless  raisins. 


Cream  butter  or  maragine.  Add 
sugar  gradually,  creaming  and  beat¬ 
ing  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  egg 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Stir  in  apple 
sauce.  Sift  together  flour,  salt,  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  soda,  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Add  dry  ingredients  in 
fourths,  mixing  well.  Fold  in  orange 
peel  (or  currants)  and  raisins.  Drop 
by  teaspoon  two  inches  apart  on 
lightly  greased  cookie  sheets.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.) 
15  minutes.  Persis  Smith 


Use  parallel  clotheslines  to  dry 
slipcovers,  fastening  the  back  to  one 
line,  the  arms  to  the  other,  so  the 
cover  dries  in  shape.  If  covers  are 
to  be  replaced  on  furniture,  remove 
them  from  the  line  while  slightly 
damp  and  smooth  into  shape  on 
chairs  or  sofa. 


Wheat  Field  Ballet 

To  rhythmic  music  from  the  breeze  the  wheat  field  ballet  bends  its  knees; 

It  curtsies,  pirouettes  and  sways,  and  waves  its  plumes  of  golden  blaze; 

If  now  and  then,  with  grace  of  grain,  it  bows  to  earth  beneath  the  rain, 
The  dancers  rally  from  their  fall  and  rise  to  take  a  curtain  call.  ‘ 
Oklahoma  —  Theresa  E.  Black 


Fall  and  Winter  Berries  Attract  Birds 


You  may  love  birds  and  yet  not 
have  the  plantings  around  your 
home  that  the  birds  themselves  love. 
Over  the  years  I  have  tried  to  at¬ 
tract  birds,  more  and  more  of  them, 
by  planting  a  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  favorites  with  the 
songsters.  I  can  now  say  that  I  have 
been  successful.  Fortunately  too 
these  favorites  for  the  birds  are  at¬ 
tractive  to  us  as  well  as  to  them. 

One  tree  our  feathered  visitors 
love  is  the  dogwood  whose  berries 
hang  late  in  the  Fall  and  are 
eagerly  sought  by  thrush,  robin  and 
catbird  at  migrating  time.  We  too 
are  fond  of  it  for  its  delicate  blos¬ 
soms  in  the  Spring. 

Another  tree  which  birds  seek  out 
is  the  mountain  ash.  Its  flat-topped, 
scarlet  clusters  of  fruit  are  brilliant 
in  Autumn  against  foliage  that  is 
finely  cut  and  delicate  throughout 
their  season.  It  is  similar  to  the 
rowan  tree  of  Europe  which  is 
planted  by  many  a  small  farm  home. 
Tradition  says  the  mountain  ash 
keeps  all  evil  spirits  away. 

The  sassafras  and  the  spice  bush 
are  others  which  bring  birds  to  our 
door.  They  bear  prolific  berries 
which  hang  late.  Elderberries  which 
hang  on  and  dry  for  late  Fall  are 
a  delight  to  many  birds.  The  fruit 
of  the  frost  grapes  which  dry  like 
raisins  are  food  also  to  many  a 
hungry  winter  migrant  bird. 

Bluebirds  sometimes  stay  through 
the  Winter  in  New  England,  and  I 
have  known  them  to  survive  by 
feeding  on  sumac  berries  from  a 
warm  corner  of  a  swamp,  and  sleep- 
|ng  in  their  last  Summer’s  nesting 
holes  in  apple  or  maple  trees. 


As  to  the  multiflora  rose,  in  hedge 
or  in  clumps,  birds  are  very  fond  of 
it.  They  seem  to  pass  the  word  along 
that  the  Rosa  Multiflora  is  a  good 
source  of  food.  Covered  in  June  with 
thousands  of  blossoms  in  clusters  of 
single  flowerets,  pink  and  white, 
these  plantings  are  sturdy  and  hardy, 
and  produce  quantities  of  berries 
which  hang  on  all  Winter. 

WlLHELMINA  KNOWLES 


Cleanliness  Clips 

To  wash  collars  and  strings  of 
novelty  pearls  clean,  untangle  and 
straighten  multi-strand  jewelry  and 
pin  the  clasp  ends  to  a  small  wash 
cloth;  hold  onto  both  ends.  Dunk  it 
gently  up  and  down  in  lukewarm 
soapsuds,  than  rinse  in  the  same  way. 
To  dry,  keep  necklaces  fastened  to 
the  cloth  so  that  the  strands  remain 
taut. 

It  is  easier  to  put  up  screens  of 
the  “spring”  type  if  you  rub  soap 
along  all  edges  of  the  screens  and 
their  metal  tracks. 

Wash  wooden  clothespins  in  a 
bath  of  hot  soapsuds  now  and  then, 
using  a  long-handled  dishmop  or 
brush.  Rinse  and  dry  before  putting 
away.  For  plastic  clothespins  use 
lukewarm  suds. 

For  clean  toes  with  openwork 
shoes,  draw  a  cake  of  soap  across 
your  toenails  before  plunging  into 
your  bath.  Then  all  they  need  is  a 
quick  scrub. 

D.  T.  says:  Before  driving  a  screw, 
draw  it  across  the  moistened  surface 
of  a  cake  of  soap.  Goes  in  with  half 
the  effort. 


/-fes  feeling  his  CHEER /OS.. 

-THE  OAT  CEREAL 

THAT  HEEDS 
NO  COOKING! 


les  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  iGO  power! 


Try  Cheerios!  And  see  how  easy  it  is  to  serve  your  family 
that  wonderful  oat  energy  at  breakfast  time.  Cheerios . . . 
made  from  energizing  oats  .  .  .  needs  no  cooking!  And 
delicious?  Everybody  goes  for  the  crisp,  fresh,  toasted  oat 
flavor  of  Cheerios.  So,  for  a  better  breakfast  every  day, 
include  Cheerios.  It’s  the  only  famous, 
ready-to-eat  oat  cereal . . .  the  only  cereal 
shaped  like  golden,  appetizing,  little 
doughnuts.  Get  a  package  of  Cheerios. 


'‘u.W'"'. 
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It's  down  when  sealed. 


White  Enamel  Lined  \ 


it's  ATLAS 

ATLAS  Arc-Lids  seal  and  stay  sealed.  No  rubber 
rings  required.  Only  the  lids  need  replacing.  Strong 
and  safe  for  all  approved  methods  of  modern  pre¬ 
serving.  Used  exclusively  on  ATLAS  Mason  JARS. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 


The  Sensational  New  Colony  Hall 

DRESS  CLUB  PLAN 


Entirely  New  and  Different 
Vast  Selection  of  Gorgeous  Dresses  for 
Club  Members  Bring  You  Rich  Rewards  of 
Dress  for  Yourself— and  Nationally  Adver¬ 
tised  Gifts  — Without  Paying  One  Cent! 

The  most  exciting  and  easiest  Club  Plan  you  ever 
saw.  Beautiful  dress —wonderful  gifts  for  you 
without  one  cent  of  cost,  justfor  introducing  the 
Colony  Hall  Dress  Club  Plan  to  friends  and 
neighbors!  Club  members  select  from  scores  of 
latest  dresses  shown  in  big  Colony  Dali  style 
Display— and  order  on  easy  budget  payments. 
Gorgeous  EXTRA  Premiums  for  members,  too! 
You,  as  Club  Secretary ,  take  your  choice  of  lovely 
dresses,  and  of  dozens  of  valuable  gifts  all 
Without  One  Penny  of  Cost! 

GET  DRESSES— GIFTS— SEASON  after  SEASON 


Your  COLONY  HALL  DRESS  CLUB  goes  on  season 
after  season.  You  getdress  after  dress, 
gift  after  gift.  No  money— ever.  Rush  ' 
coupon  below  NOW  for  big  Colony 
Hall  Style  Display  with  actual  sam¬ 
ple  fabrics,  a  glorious  WONDER 
BOOK  of  GIFTS  and  full  details  for  ‘ 
starting  your  Colony  Hall  Dress 
Club.  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


FOR  YOU!  $100.00— $50.00— $25.00  in 
LOVELY  DRESSES-GIFTS...  Mail  Coupon! 


COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

Dept.  U-2  5.  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Please  rush  at  once  Gift  Catalog,  Style  Presenta¬ 
tion  and  full  details  of  your  Colony  Hall  Style 
Club  Plan. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ — _ State  . 


WOOLEIMS 


Fashion’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-8,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


BUY  FABRICS  LIKE  GRANDMA  DID 

BY  THE  POUND 

Wool  &  Rayon  Suitings — Mill  Remnants  (slight  irre¬ 
gulars)  45"-60"  wide,  average  lengths  2-6  yds. 
Plaids,  Checks,  Novelties  &  Plains.  Values  to  $3.50 
yd.  I */2 - 2 */2  yds.  to  a  pound.  ONLY  $1.00  POUND. 
Minimum  order  3-4  pound  bundles.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Do  not  send  money.  Pay  Postman. 


FABRIC  FAIR 


P.  0.  BOX  1346,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Now  by 
largemente 

MAIL-PIX. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Mail.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant 
In  Album  Form  all  for  25c 
BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


coin. 

PA. 


•  Peaches  and  other  fruits  keep  their  orchard-fresh 
look  and  taste ...  won't  turn  brown  when  you  freeze 
them  with  A*C*M.  It's  easy  to  use  and  costs  about 
a  penny  for  each  pound  of  fruit  you  freeze.  Ask  for 
A*C*M  at  locker  plants,  drug  stores  and  leading 
mail  order  houses  or  send  104  for  trial  sample  to: 

CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R-l,  630  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 


BINOCULARS^ 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO„  Dept.  RNB-42 
438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  „ 


Freezer  Cartons 

at  Wholesale!  ■  ^prepaid 

50  pt.  vegetable  cartons,  heavily  waxed  with  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers,  rectangular,  easily  filled.  Also  l!4 
qt.  size  30  for  $1.25  prepaid.  We’ll  enclose  sample 
of  zero  box  with  reusable  plastic  liner  too.  Money 
back  guarantee.  HOLDEN’S,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


-  NEED  MON/EY?  - 

$50.00  Yours,  Seli  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profit¬ 
able  items.  Work  with  a  national  leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-81 

139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


Three  Fall  Outfits — Two  Multicolors 

2621  —  The  Sweet  Little  School  Dress  that  has  nothing  but  nice  things 
to  say  about  the  girl  who  wears  it.  Back-to-schol  favorite!  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and 
8.  Size  4,  2-100  lb.  feed  bags  or  2 -%  yds.  35-in.  Contrast  Vs  yd.  25c. 

2703  —  Match  These  for  Smartness  and  Style!  Princess  style  jumper 
with  slashed  V  neck,  saddle  stitching  and  blouse  with  new  tailored  wing 
collar.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  jumper,  3V2  yds.  39-in.  Blouse  2V4  yds. 

35- in.  25c. 

514  —  Bluebird  Multicolor:  Just  imagine  these  graceful  bluebirds  with 
soft  red-rust  throats  in  flight  across  kitchen  curtains,  luncheon  or  tea  cloths! 
Largest  bluebird  is  3-in.;  smallest,  1  in.;  16  “flight”  motifs;  4  of  birds  on 
apple  blossom  branch  measuring  3V2-in.  No  embroidery  needed.  Launder¬ 
ing  and  transferring  instructions  included.  20c. 

511  —  Sweet  Clover  and  4-Leafed  Clover  in  Multicolor:  Clover  green 
and  fuchsia-pink  are  the  colors  of  these  instant-use,  permanent-dye  trans¬ 
fers;  no  embroidery  needed  —  just  iron  them  onto  your  materials  —  they 
are  launderable.  Two  9  by  2-in.  bands  for  guest  towels;  4  sprays  of  3y2-in.; 
4  single  blossoms  of  1%-in.  for  napkins,  blouses,  apron  pockets,  lingerie 
cases.  20c. 

2471  —  Separates  (Mix-Match)  Are  Wardrobe  Stretchers.  Nothing  in 
the  world  takes  the  place  of  separates  for  wardrobe  economy  and  style.  Mix 
or  match  in  plain  or  plaid;  light  weight  woodens  or  corduroys.  Sizes  10-20, 

36- 40.  Size  16,  skirt  and  jerkin,  one  fabric,  2%  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

Fall  -  Winter  1952-1953  Fashion  Book,  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders^  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed  •  H  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first ,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


I  have  hollyhocks,  single  and  double, 
with  blossoms  so  dark  that  they  look, 
when  held  flat  on  the  hand,  like  a  piece 
of  black  charred  paper;  with  the  light 
shining  through  you  can  see  they  are  very 
dark  purple.  I  will  exchange  these  seeds, 
up  to  the  limit  of  my  supply,  for  others 
of  only  very  dark  varieties.  —  Mrs.  R.  B,, 
New  York. 


colors  of  gloxinia;  write  first  please.  — 
Mrs.  G.  W.,  New  York. 


If  you  will  send  hardy  sweet  pea 
;athyrus)  I’ll  send  nice  Star  of  Bethlehem- 


Cut’  Flowers  Kept  Fresh 


I  dnjoy  H.  &  G.  immensely.  I  am  25  years 
old  with  three  little  children  and  would 
like  to  correspond  with  others  my  age. 
Also  I'll  send  new  cloth  for  quilt  pieces, 
or  crocheted  handkerchiefs,  for  your  house 
plants,  foliage  slips,  mums,  peonies  or 
dahlias.  —  L.  McK.,  Mass. 


Will  send  healthy  clones  (cuttings  from 
Hants)  of  good  named  varieties  of 
lemerocallis  (Day  lilies)  for  fancy  leaved 
geraniums,  crochet-edged  linen  hankies  or 
vhat  have  you?  —  Mrs.  D.  A.  K„  New 


For 

hardy 

breath, 

bulbs, 

mums, 

valley, 

printed 


your  oriental,  popples,  foxglove, 
carnation,  pink  or  blue  baby  s 
bleeding  heart  plants  or  crocus 
I  will  send  anchusa,  hollyhocks, 
iris,  daffodils,  mallow,  lily  of 
orange  day  lily,  Forget-me-nots  or 
feed  bags.  —Mrs.  R.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


Would  some  lady  please  send  me  bulbs 
of  pink  oxalis,  also  one  purplish  pink 
oxalis  with  leaves  like  fingers?  1 11  send 
fancy  potholders  in  exchange.  —  O.  S.,  fa. 


I’d  like  to  hear  from  ladies  who  have 
seed  of  coral  lilies;  also  from  anyone  who 
would  like  cacti  seed.  Please  write  first. 
—  Mrs.  G.  N.  A.,  Penna. 


Will  send  peony,  bulbs  of  ins  or  glads, 
various  colors,  for  printed  feed  bags,  quilt 
pieces  or  crocheted  items.  —  E.  R.»  Ea. 


Am  interested  to  exchange  different 


Do  your  bouquets  wilt,  all  too 
soon?  Here  are  ways  I  use  to  keep 
them  fresh  indoors. 

Cut  the  flowers  that  have  stems, 
such  as  snapdragons,  petunias, 
gailardias  —  any  simple  summer 
annual  —  and  bring  them  in  early 
in  the  morning.  Place  them  in  a  Pan 
of  cool  water.  Hold  the  stems  under 
water  and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cu 
off  a  portion  of  each  stem.  Cutting 
stems  under  water  prevents  air  ir°m 
rushing  into  the  stem  to  form  a  pme 
that  would  keep  the  water  out. 

For  flowers  which  have  a  milky 
secretion,  '  such  as  California  an 
Oriental  poppies,  the  ends  ot  tn 
stems  should  be  held  over  a  nam  > 
for  just  a  moment,  to  seal  the  milk 
in.  I  And  that  this  method  makes 
them  last  indefinitely  in  vases  o 

water.  ,  orP 

Roses,  and  flowers  with  the  mo 
woody  type  of  stems,  do  not  nee 
special  care  other  than  plenty 
water  in  the  rose  bowls. 

*  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 
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Fill  the  Glasses  with  Flavor 


fruit 
for  winter 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Ball  Brothers  and  Certo,  Inc. 


short-boil 
results 


Midsummer  brings  with  it  a  temp¬ 
ting  array  of  fruits  to  be  enjoyed 
for  months  to  come.  And  fortunately, 
with  the  short-boil  jelly  making 
method,  using  liquid  or  powdered 
fruit  pectin,  enough  jams  and  jellies 
can  be  made  to  enhance  your  year’s 
menus. 

Don’t  miss  the  thrill  of  having 
homemade  grape  conserve,  peach 
jam,  and  apple  jelly  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  hearty  appetites  and  the 
family’s  sweet  tooth.  So  join  the  22,- 
000,000  housewives  who  make  their 
own  homemade  jams  and  jellies  — 
they  taste  best  and  they  cost  less. 

Peach  Jam 


and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  into 
glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with  Vs 
inch  hot  paraffin.  Yield:  about  13 
medium  glasses. 

Spiced  Grape  Jam:  Add  Vi  to  1 
teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  ginger  and 
allspice  or  any  desired  combination 
of  spices  to  grapes  before  simmering. 


Use  4  cups  prepared  fruit;  Vi  cup 
lemon  juice;  7 Vz  cups  sugar;  1  bottle 
liquid  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Peel  and  pit 
about  3  pounds  soft  ripe  peaches. 
Grind.  Measure  4  cups  into  a  very 
large  saucepan.  Squeeze  the  juice 
from  2  medium-sized  lemons.  Mea¬ 
sure  Vi  cup  juice  into  saucepan  with 
peaches. 

To  make  the  jam.  Add  sugar  to 
fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well. 
Place  over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
itirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat  and  at  once  stir  in  liquid  fruit 
pectin.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Pour  quickly  into 
glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with  Vs 
inch  hot  paraffin.  Yield:  about  11 
medium  glasses. 

Grape  Conserve 

Use  4  cups  prepared  fruit;  Vi  cup 
lemon  juice;  1  tablespoon  grated 
lemon  rind;  Vz  pound  seeded  raisins; 
1  cup  finely  chopped  nut  meats;  7 
;ups  sugar;  Vz  bottle  liquid  fruit 
>ectin. 


Grape  Jelly 

Use  5  cups  juice;  7  cups  sugar;  1 
2y2-oz.  box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  juice.  Stem  about 
2>Vz  pounds  fully  ripe  grapes  and 
crush  thoroughly.  (Concord  grapes 
give  best  color  and  flavor.)  Add  lVz 
cups  water;  bring  to  a  boil  and  sim¬ 
mer,  covered,  10  minutes.  Place  in 
jelly  cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze  out 
juice.  Measure  5  cups  of  juice  into 
a  large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jelly.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  juice  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Pour  quickly  into  glasses. 
Cover  jelly  at  once  with  Vs  inch  hot 
paraffin.  Yield:  about  12  medium 
glasses. 


Cows  Did  the  Herding  This 
.  Time 


To  prepare  the  fruit.  Slip  skins 
!l’om  about  3  pounds  fully  ripe 
Sfapes.  Bring  pulp  to  a  boil  and  sim- 
l!er>  covered,  5  minutes.  Sieve.  Chop 
grind  skins  and  add  to  pulp. 
Measure  4  cups  into  a  very  large 
iaucepan.  Add  lemon  juice,  rind, 
raisins  and  nuts. 

To  make  the  conserve.  Follow 
?ame  directions  for  cooking  and  seal- 
B>>  as  in  recipe  for  Peach  Jam, 
fove.  Yield;  About  12  medium 

lasses. 

^  wild  grapes,  Malagas,  or 
her  tight-skinned  grapes  are  used, 
‘era,  crush  and  simmer  with  Vz  cup 
ater  30  minutes.  Sieve  and  measure 
1  cups. 

Grape  Jam 

1|^Se  6  cups  prepared  fruit;  lVz 
:uPs  sugar;  l  2V2-oz.  box  powdered 
pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Slip  skins 
about  4  pounds  fully  ripe  Con- 
Irid  i°r  °^er  loose-skinned  grapes, 
loil  1  CUP  water  to  pulp;  bring  to  a 
,  1  and  simmer,  covered,  5  minutes. 

ve  to  remove  seeds.  Chop  or  grind 
m ns .  and  add  to  pulp.  Measure  6 
’PS  into  a  very  large  saucepan. 

■  0  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 


We  were  taking  some  visitors  bac 
to  the  village  after  a  successft 
jaunt  in  the  upper  pasture  afte 
berries.  It  was  getting  late  and  twi 
light  shadows  were  laying  thei 
purple  upon  Mt.  Ascutney.  Out  i 
the  night  pasture  next  the  roadside 
where' the  Jersey  herd  was  browsing 
our  companions  stopped  to  commer 
on  the  Jerseys’  deer-like  points. 

Suddenly  someone  exclaimed 
“But  see  what  the  cows  are  doin 
now.  They’re  following  somethin 
down  to  the  brook!”  So  we  investi 
gated  and  saw  a  curious  event  tak 
place.  There  was  the  line  of  inquisi 
five  cows,  one  behind  the  othei 
shielding  from  us  on  the  roadsid 
a  mama  coon  and  her  good-size' 
babies  as  they  scrambled  through  th 
buttercups  and  daisies  toward  th 
wooded  gully  where  flows  a  tumb 
ling  brook  —  a  refuge  for  the  furr 
ringtails. 

And  there  was  the  herd  givin 
protection  to  the  raccoon  family  tha 
probably  was  out  hunting  our  corn 
fields.  But  maybe  the  Jerseys  wer 
steering  the  ringtails  away  from  th 
corn-  Naomi  M,  Ingalls 


HERE’S  WHY  160,000,000  GLASSES 
OF  JAM  AND  JELLY  WERE 
PUT  UP  WITH  CERTO  PECTIN  IN  1951! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


50%  More  Glasses  the  Short-Boil  Way!  That’s  right! 
You  actually  get  50%  more  glasses  with  Certo  because 
precious  juices  don’t  boil  away! 

Faster!  It’s  true!  You’re  through  just  15  minutes  after 
your  fruit’s  prepared! 

Easier!  No  more  testing  or  guesswork!  With  Certo, 
even  hard-to-set  fruits  “jell”  after  only  a  one-minute  boil. 
Richer  Flavor!  Because  you  can  us efully-ripe  fruit, 
you  retain  all  the  luscious,  wonderful  flavor  of  fruit  at  its 
just-picked,  field-fresh  best!  Simply  follow  recipes 
carefully  for  delicious  jams  and  jellies  every  time. 

See  for  yourself  why  over  160,000,000  glasses  of  jam  and 
jelly  were  put  up  with  Certo  last  year!  Get  Certo  today!* 


^Remember,  Certo — a  pectin  product — is  made  from  natural 
fruit  pectin,  nature’s  jellying  substance,  found  in  varying 
amounts  in  all  fruits.  . 
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THE  STALL  ENGINEERED  TO  FIT  THE  COW 


YET  allows  complete  natural  freedom  of  movement  and  position.  Economical, 
compact  and  durable  it  is  designed  for  discriminating  breeders  of  fine  cattle. 
Milker  and  water  lines  are  completely  built  into  the  front  barrier.  Before  you 
buy,  see  the  world’s  most  modern  comfort  stall. 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC.  •  Manulacturers  •  BELAIR,  MD. 


FENTON’S  FEEDERS 
Protect  Minerals 
Promote  Healthier  Cattle 

This  weathervaned  mineral  box  keeps  its 
back  to  the  wind,  protecting  your  min¬ 
erals  from  loss  due  to  wind  and  rain. 

Minerals  are  always  available  to  your 
herd  when  wanted  in  a  dry  and  palat¬ 
able  form. 

Strongly  built  and  coated  for  weather¬ 
ing.  Holds  100  lbs.  in  a  two  compart 
ment  tray.  A  sound  investment  at  o 
reasonable  price. 

Dealers:  Write  for  available  territory. 


E-2 


Fuerst  Brothers  &  Company,  Ltd. 

87  Nassau  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  and  prices  on 
Fenton’s  Feeders. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — ThRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
- — $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co. ,  Morris  1 1 ,  N. Y. 


“SPIRALTQRNADO”  PUMP 


$28  value.  Footvalve  incl.  Cl  ]  OC 
No  clog  pump  for  every 

use,  40  lb.  pressure.  Nickel  P 
Aluminum,  no  rust,  no 

Verdigris.  Precision  ma¬ 
chined  THREADED  for  PIPE  and 
GARDENHOSE,  'A  motor  up.  TWICE 
capacity  pumps  equal  size.  COM- 

pare,  keep  the  BEST.  Refund. 

NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


toe* 


u*c. 


Nl 


See  the' 

UNADILLA 

at  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

You  can  see  an  actual  Unadilla 
Silo  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  August  30  through  Septembe,  6. 

This  completely  erected  silo  with  the 
famous  Gambrel  roof  will  be  on  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  State  Farm  Building 
project  —  between  the  Coliseum  and  the 
track.  You’ll  see  all  the  latest  silo  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  Unadilla — pen  stables  .  .  . 
milking  parlor,  automatic  feeding.  Our 
representative  will  be  glad  to  explain  the 
Unadilla  to  you  —  show  you  its  3  great 
features  —  (1)  Lock  Dowelling,  <2>- 
Sure  Grip,  (3)  Sure  Step.  Here's  your 
chance  to  look  over  a  Unadilla  exactly 
as  it  would  be  erected  on  your  place. 

BE  SURE  TO  VISIT  THE  FAIR 
AUGUST  30  TO  SEPTEMBER  6. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-52,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NIAGARA  LADDERS 

Made  of  Basswood  —  Light, 
Strong,  Well  Made. 

Step,  Single,  Pointed,  Extension. 

Write  at  Once  for  Folder  and 
Prices. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP., 
Gasport,  New  York 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


MILK- HOUSE  WORK  Can  Be! 

H  The  last  time  milk  is  handled  in  the  A.  D.  Lueders’ 
milk  house,  Waterford,  Va.,  is  when  it  is  poured  into  a 
400  gallon  Mojonnier  Bulk  Cooler,  as  shown  in  photograph. 
The  milk  is  soon  cooled  to  a  safe  38°  F.  Pickup  is  made 
daily  by  bulk  tanker. 

■  There  is  a  Mojonnier  Bulk  Cooler  for  every  milk  house 
requirement  Made  in  10  sizes  starling  at  60  gallons. 
Write  for  copy  of  Bulletin  240  today.  No  obligation. 

MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO. 

4601  W.  OHIO  ST.,  CHICAGO  44,  ILL 


BULK  MILK  SYSTEMS 


VISIT  US  IN 

Space  No.  2  •  Farm  Machinery  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


See  your 
dealer  » 
today  <£> 


< 


A 


Write  for 
A/  FREE 
O  literature 


ROTO  SALT 


■y 

</> 

i  — i 

m 


Compressed  1 
10  lb.  Blocks 
with 
TRACE  MINERALS 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Also  in 
PLAIN .  . . 
IODIZED  or 
SULPHURIZED 


Roto  Salt  Co.,  Box  R,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


August  16,  1952 

New  England  Notes 


Final  enrollment  figures  for  the 
1952  New  England  Green  Pasture 
Contest  showed  that  3,237  dairymen 
and  beef  producers  had  signed  up 
for  the  pasture  improvement  pro¬ 
gram.  Vermont  led  with  1,134  en¬ 
trants,  followed  by  Massachusetts 
with  947,  Maine  with  492,  New 
Hampshire  with  388,  Connecticut 
with  156,  and  Rhode  Island  with  120. 


Maine  dairymen  have  harvested 
a  huge  crop  of  top-quality  roughage 
this  year.  More  and  the  best  quality 
roughage  ever  harvested  in  Maine 
was  stored  in  silos  and  barns.  Two 
factors  making  for  this  huge  crop  of 
hay  and  grass  were  that  Maine 
dairymen  have  been  following  a 
better  program  of  annual  fertili¬ 
zation  and  that  Maine  had  plenty  of 
rain  in  May. 

Maine’s  annual  State  Dairy  Show 
at  Windsor  Fair  Grounds  drew  577 
entries  and  several  thousand  spec¬ 
tators  on  August  2.  The  Maine 
Bankers  Association  awarded  pure¬ 
bred  calves  to  three  deserving  4-H 
Club  members,  Donald  Bailey,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Somerset  County;  Robert 
Belanger,  West  Bath,  Sagadahoc 
County;  and  Clifford  Cyr,  East 
Waterford,  Oxford  County. 


Four-year  experiments  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  poultry  plant 
have  pointed  up  the  value  of  well 
managed  poultry  ranges.  Compari¬ 
sons  were  made  on  pullets  reared  in 
confinement  with  those  raised  on 
ladino  clover  and  grass.  The  ranged 
birds  required  230  pounds  less  feed 
per  100  birds.  An  acre  of  range  can 
take  care  of  500  birds  and  save  the 
poultryman  about  1,150  pounds  of 
purchased  feed. 


The  New  England  Feedman’s  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  campus  in 
Durham,  Strafford  County,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4  and  5.  Major  topics  covered 
will  be  agricultural  financing  prob¬ 
lems  and  merchandising.  Feed  in¬ 
dustry  representatives,  Extension 
workers,  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
others  interested  in  feeds  and  feed¬ 
ing,  are  invited. 

Winners  of  contests  at  the  annual 
State  4-H  Youth  Institute  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  re¬ 
cently  were  Maurice  Parker,  Hills¬ 


boro,  Hillsboro  County,  and  Fav 
Rice,  Contoocook,  Merrimack  County 
outstanding  New  Hampshire  4-H  boy 
and  girl  in  dairying;  Cheshire 
County  4-H  team  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  contest;  Merrimack  County 
team  in  parlimentary  procedure;  and 
Ruth  Fife,  Canterbury,  Merrimack 
County,  4-H  Dress  Revue  champion, 

Two  farmers,  two  county  agents 
and  the  county  agent  leader  in  New 
Hampshire  will  meet  in  September 
to  make  suggestions  for  improving 
the  Green  Pasture  Program  for  1953 
On  the  committee  are  E.  A.  Adams 
Strafford  County  agent;  J.  Ralph 
Graham,  Boscawen,  Merrimack 
County,  dairyman;  E.  W.  Holden 
Merrimack  County  agent;  D.  a 
O’Brien,  county  agent  leader;  and 
Leland  Slayton,  Warner,  Merrimack 
County,  dairyman. 

James  A.  Purington,  Extension 
Service  county  agent  in  Rockingham 
County,  is  the  winner  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Green  Pasture  County 
Agent  Award.  Purington  had  the 
most  outstanding  county  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Granite  State  during 
1951.  E.  W.  Holden,  Merrimack 
county  agent,  received  the  award 
for  1950. 


Howard  Dickerman,  Billerica,  Mass., 
recently  won  first  prize  in  the  1952 
Middlesex  Turkey  Fryer  Trials.  Mr. 
Dickerman’s  entry  of  10  12-week  old 
White  Holland  turkeys  averaged 
eight  pounds,  2.8  ounces,  New  York 
dressed,  when  they  were  weighed  in 
on  the  official  scales.  Second  prize 
winner  was  Arthur  Hinds,  Pine  Hill 
Turkey  Farm,  Lexington.  His  White 
Holland  turkeys  averaged  eight 
pounds,  3.0  ounces,  the  heaviest  in 
the  contest,  for  which  a  special 
trophy  was  awarded.  Third  prize 
went  to  Raymond  Gerard,  Framing¬ 
ham,  for  his  White  Hollands,  while 
Albert  Donovan,  Framingham  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Carlberg,  Natick, 
placed  fourth  and  fifth. 


The  annual  field  day  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  will  be  held  at  the 
Mt.  Carmel  Experimental  Farm  near 
New  Haven,  New  Haven  County,  on 
Wednesday,  August  20.  Tobacco  re¬ 
search  will  be  featured. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Better  Wool  and  More  of  It 


(Continued  from  Page  515) 

a  sharp  lookout  may  be  maintained 
for  dark  fibers  which  always  tend 
to  lower  wool  grades  and  are  found 
most  often  in  certain  mutton  breeds. 

We  hope  that  sometime  laboratory 
facilities  may  be  made  available  so 
that  the  actual  fineness  of  wool  of 
show  sheep  may  be  a  factor  in  judg¬ 
ing  excellence.  This  same  service 
would  be  invaluable  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  rams.  There  is  no  reason 
why  experiment  stations  could  not 
measure  wool  fineness  the  same  as 
we  now  test  soil  samples. 

If  rams  are  to  improve  farm  flocks, 
they  must  be  selected  with  care. 
Perhaps  the  safest  way  is  for  a 
sheepman  to  deal  only  with  breed¬ 
ers  who  are  known  to  be  dependable. 
If  the  weights  of  fleeces  produced  by 
a  ram  are  known  with  certainty,  the 
animal  may  be  judged  accordingly. 
Our  studies  have  shown  that  sheep 
usually  produce  their  heaviest  fleeces 
the  second  or  third  time  they  are 
clipped.  Fleeces  produced  later  tend 
to  be  a  little  lighter  and  to  be 
slightly  coarser  in  fiber.  If  the  staple 
of  a  ram’s  fleece  is  measured,  the 
deeper  it  is,  the  better,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  animals  of  the  same 
age  and  which  were  sheared  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Density  of  Fleece 

Density  of  fleece,  or  number  of 
fibers  per  square  inch,  is  worthy  of 
consideration  but  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  function  of  weight  of 
fleece.  Fine-wool  fleeces  often  shrink 
50  to  60  per  cent  or  more  when 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  scouring 
process,  although  loss  of  weight 


through  removal  of  grease  and  dirt 
varies  rather  surprisingly. 

Fineness  of  wool  is  an  item  which 
demands  further  research.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  fineness  of  samples  from  the 
shoulder,  side,  thigh  and  belly  of 
the  same  sheep  are  accepted;  the 
wool  becomes  progressively  slightly 
coarser  towards  the  rear  parts  of 
the  body.  In  16  Merino  ewes  studied 
as  wool  producers  throughout  their 
entire  lives,  sample  wool  fibers 
ranged  from  about  15  to  approxi¬ 
mately  26  microns  in  diameter.  A 
sample  from  the  shoulder  and  the 
thigh  of  the  same  animal  in  some 
instances  was  of  the  same  diameter, 
in  other  cases  the  sample  from  the 
shoulder  was  three  or  four  microns 
finer  than  that  from  the  thigh.  We 
should  select  for  uniformity  in  di¬ 
ameter  of  fibre  over  the  entire  body 
of  the  sheep. 

Ewes  from  western  ranges  usually 
have  some  fine-wool  ancestry  but  are 
by  no  means  purebred  Merinos.  In 
our  tests,  wool  of  Merino  sheep  was 
found  eight  to  10  microns  finer  than 
that  of  crossbreds.  Dorset-Merino  L 
(first-cross  ewes)  produced  the  rnos 
desirable  fleeces  of  the  crossbre 
sheep  studied.  Fleeces  of  Hampshire 
X  (Dorset-Merino  F-l)  ewes  were 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  Dorse  - 
Merino  first  cross  ewes;  fleeces  0 
Dorset  X  (Corriedale-Merino  s-f 
ewes  were  still  coarser  in  diamete 
of  fibre. 

Careful  selection  of  replacemen 
breeding  ewes,  as  well  as  the  use  0 
good  registered  rams  with  desira 
fleece  characteristics,  pays  big  di  ' 
dends  in  the  increased  price  recei 
for  the  wool  when  sold. 


Farmers  made  more  money  in  1951 
and  had  more  money  as  the  year 
ended,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
were  sharp  rises  in  all  types  of  debts 
owned  by  farmers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board’s 
“Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture”  re¬ 
leased  late  last  month  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a  picture  of  continuing 
inflation.  Probably  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  figures  gathered  for 
Federal  Reserve  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  were  those 
showing  the  rapid  increase  in 
farmer  indebtedness.  Despite  a  drop 
of  28  per  cent  in  loans  held  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  overall  farm  debt 
climbed  by  10  per  cent  from  Jan.  1, 
1951  to  Jan  1,  1952. 

Heavy  purchases  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  furnishings  for  farm 
homes  were  largely  responsible,  but 
real  estate  debt  also  rose.  Farmers 
owed  $6,300  million  in  farm  mort¬ 
gages  c  i  Jan  1,  1952,  up  eight  per 
cent  from  year  earlier.  After  drop¬ 
ping  through  the  war  years,  and 
climbing  slowly  but  steadily  there¬ 
after,  farm  real  estate  debt  has  now 
reached  a  point  only  four  per  cent 
below  1940.  This  was  still  42  per 
cent  below  the  record  year  of  1923, 
but  it  was  clear  from  the  figures 
that  farm  mortgages  are  rising  past 
the  point  where  a  bad  turn  in  the 
economic  cycle  could  be  ridden  out 
easily  by  most  farmers. 

Chief  reason  for  the  increase  in 
mortgage  debt  is  apparently  the 
higher  value  of  farm  land.  Land 
values  during  1951  rose  eight  billion 
dollars,  or  about  9.3  per  cent.  Al¬ 
though  six  per  cent  fewer  farms 
were  bought  with  the  aid  of 
mortgages,  the  mortgages  were  seven 
per  cent  greater  in  dollar  value. 

Non-real-estate  debt  of  farmers 
jumped  most,  about  18  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  1951  to  $7.9  billion  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  This  compared  with  $3.4 
billion  at  the  end  of  1939.  The  value 
ot  land,  crops,  farm  machinery  and 
other  assets  owned  by  farmers  in¬ 
creased  by  about  10  per  cent  during 
1951.  The  rise  was  only  two  or  three 
per  cent,  however,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  lower  value  of  the 
dollar.  Bank  deposits,  currency  and 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  in  the  possession 
ot  farmers  increased  about  four  per 
cent,  but  had  about  one  per  cent  less 
actual  buying  power  than  the  savings 
ot  ..  year  earlier. 

Gross  farm  income  in  1951,  at 
$32,792  million  was  about  $4  billion 
higher  than  1950,  and  the  highest  in 
history.  But  production  costs  were 
up  sharply,  so  that  realized  net  in¬ 
come  of  farm  operators  increased 
only  a  little  over  half  as  much  as 
the  gross,  from  $12,708  million  in 
1950  tc  $14,929  million  in  1951.  The 
net  was.  about  $800  million  lower 
than  in  1948  and  about  $2  billion 
lower  than  in  1947. 

1951  was  a  year  of  continued 
strong  demand  for  the  products  of 
U  S.  farms.  Consumers  had  good  in¬ 
comes  ant.  bought  about  as  much  as 
m  the  previous  year,  but  at  higher 
Prices,  In  addition,  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  showed  surprising  strength,  in¬ 


creasing  about  19  per  cent  for  farm 
products  over  the  preceding  year, 
despite  some  drop  in  U.  S.  gifts  of 
food  abroad. 

The  so-called  balance  sheet  ap¬ 
pears  to  show  that  farmers  have 
held  about  even  during  the  past 
year,  but  that  the  trend  toward 
greater  debt  threatens  to  get  a  bit 
out  of  hand. 

*  !'  *  *  * 

American  farmers  could  increase 
food  production  20  per  cent  over 
1950  by  1955,  and  they  could  do  it 
while  still  protecting  and  improving 
the  soil,  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
survey  indicates. 

Farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  prices 
high  enough  to  provide  the  incentive, 
application  by  farmers  of  all  modern 
technical  and  scientific  advances,  are 
the  basic  requirements  for  the  in¬ 
creased  food  production,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  report.  Full  use  of 
these  factors  would  actually  increase 
food  production  by  about  one  half  in 
the  five  year  period,  according  to  the 
survey.  The  20  per  cent  increase  was 
based  on  expenditure  by  farmers  of 
only  that  much  effort  which  would 
be  extremely  likely  in  times  of  great 
need  for  food  or  in  periods  when 
prices  were  quite  favorable.  There 
would  be  more  emphasis  on  grass¬ 
land  and  conservation  systems  of 
farming  with  resultant  greater  live¬ 
stock  production  and  greater  out¬ 
turn  of  such  livestock  products  as 
milk  and  eggs.  Farmers  in  the 
Northeast  would  account  for  nine  per 
cent  of  the  raise  in  production,  it 
was  estimated. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  emphasized  that  it  was 
not  predicting  what  farmers  would 
actually  do,  but  only  what  they  could 
do  if  the  need  for  extra  production 
was  there. 

***** 

The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  says  that  small  part- 
time  farms  still  have  a  great  deal  of 
appeal  for  city  people.  Volume  of 
sales  of  these  small  farms  to  city 
people  this  year  is  running  as  high 
or  higher  than  last  year  in  three  of 
every  four  areas,  NAREB  says. 

Harry  Lando 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle. 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

G.  P.  Deyoe  &  J.  L.  Krider. .  4.50 
Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  &  Krider .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


tj°oa  ,s*l°  a  necessary  part  of  efficient  pen  stabling  of  dairy  cows.  Both 
v  n  stabling  and  suitable  silo  provisions  will  be  featured  at  the  1952  N  Y 
»wte  Fair  in  Syracuse,  August  30 -September  6.  Here  farmers  can  see  the 
latest  and  best  methods  for  the  housing  and  care  of  the  dairy  herd. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
AN  IMALS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old  . . .  right,  1 1  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  . . .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


See  Candy ,  Sandy  and  our  other  beautiful  animals  at  the  fairs 
Dutchess  County  Fair,  Aug.  26  to  Aug.  30  •  New  York  State  Fair,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  6 

asaaaiaaaaiBiaBaaaaz  aa  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■«•■■■■■!■ 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  18,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  J 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE:  ■ 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth, 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

■ 

S3 

My  Name  and  Address . . . .  i.j 

OJ 

ia 

ci 

My  Feed  Dealer's  Name  and  Address . .  R1 

_ * _ _ _  M 
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Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The 


ONLY 


Effective 


Flock  WORMER 


That 

GETS  ALL. 


1  TAPEWORMS 

large 

2  ROUNDWORMS 

3  CECAL  WORMS 


*Genus  Roilfietino 


In 

Powder" 
Form  For 


(Pronounced  WORM-ALL ) 


Mixing 


In  Feed 


WON’T  RETARD  GROWTH  or 
KNOCK  EGG  PRODUCTION 

WORMAL  removes  ail  three  types  of 
worms  because  it  contains  three 
highly  effective  drugs.  These  include 
Butynorate,  Dr  Salsbury’s  new,  ex¬ 
clusive  drug  which  expels  the  tape¬ 
worms.  Buy  WORMAL  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores!  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


1  Chrisri  ez  NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 
"uuo'P  S’PIZZERINKTUM 


vvimiiwcu  ypijtuumy 

Yields  Top  Results 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY 
FARMS  own  the  largest  flock 
of  New  Hampshires  on  record 
—  75,000  breeders  housed  on 
our  own  nine  farms  —  care¬ 
fully  supervised  by  a  competent  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  a  geneticist.  Our 
program  involves  the  growing  of  30  to 
40  per  cent  more  pullets  than  we  house 
and  the  maturing  of  5  to  6  breeding 
cockerels  for  every  one  we  use  as  a 
breeder.  It  will  pay  you  to  return  to 
the  source  for  CHRISTIE’S  Spizzerink- 
tum  NEW  HAMPSHIRES!  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25,  Kingston  N.  H 


f 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  years 


5  lb.  Dressed  Weight  at  12  weeks! 

average  of  our  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T. 
contest.  That’s  profitable  growth!  Tolman’s  White 
Hocks  are  also  famous  for  efficient  feed  conversion, 
cleaner  dressing,  and  good  average  egg  production. 
Try  some  from  broilers,  roaster  or  market  eggs. 
Every  breeder  100%  State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 
Order  now!  Circular  free — Write  or  visit  us  — 
(Farm  located  off  River  St.,  Norwell,  Mass.). 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BROILER  GROWERS  •ATTENTIONI 


Year  Around  Hatching 

VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 

Pullorunr  Clean 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
osk  for  | 


Dr.  | 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


GET 

I  YEAR-R°uhlD 
egg  PROFITS 


*  MASON’S 

PEDIGREE-BRED 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


MASON 


farms  & 

HATCHERY 

NEW  JERSEY 


The  current  trend  among  wise  poultrymen  is  to 
stagger  their  brooding  so  as  to  be  sure  of  steady, 
year-round  egg  profits  and  better  utilization  of 
equipment.  From  a  continuing  program  of  al¬ 
most  18  years  of  rigid  progeny  testing,  MASON 
has  developed  a  strain  of  quality  Leghorns  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  outstanding  performance  in  high 
production,  regardless  of  season.  In  addition, 
large  egg  size,  low  mortality,  and  ability  to 
convert  feed  into  eggs  at  low  cost,  marks 
MASON’S  chicks  as  true  leaders  in  their  field. 

Write  for  folder. 

Desirable  Fall  Dates  still  open. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 


WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  82R  CAMILLUS,  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

ipproved-Blood  Tested— New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
CENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y. 


ZEELAND  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


Prices  Slashed  on  Giant  Size  White 
Pekins.  AAAA  Quality  only.  $7.45  for 
25  —  $13.95  for  50  —  $27.75  for  100. 
Market  6  pounders  in  10  weeks’.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Simply  send  card  or 
letter  stating  number  wanted.  Wb 

_  ship  C.  0.  D„  postpaid. 

DEWITT’S  ZEELAND  H  ATCH  E«  Y„  „  .  „ 
EELAND, _ MICHIGAN 


URE  BRED  EMBDEN.  TOULOUSE  and  PIL- 
RIM  GOSLINGS  from  the  Oldest  at®h®IY  J in  the 
ast.  Price  list  from  —  ADA M  KIELB, 

193  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selects 
eeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


ARLING  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  $1.00  Each 

ITS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


ifn  DUCKS  — Pairs,  Trios;  Colored  &  White 
sons.  O  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


PLASTIC  SPECTRONS  CONTROL  CANNIBALISM 

$2  50  PER  HUNDRED,  POST  PAID. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  DEALERS  WANTED 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


GEONS  —  Adult,  Silver  and  White  Kings.  A  few 
ungsters,  crosses.  Excellent  foundation  stock.  C.Jrrry' 
ondance  invited.  H.  CAPP,  WING  DALE,  N.  Y. 


fnderize  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 

fls  how  SINi  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


Poultrymen’s 

New  ideas  in  production  and 
marketing,  selection  of  a  State  Poul¬ 
try  Queen,  and  the  largest  barbecue 
ever  held  in  this  section  of  the 
State  highlighted  the  recent  annual 
Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  on  July  29  and  30. 
More  than  1,000  poultrymen  from 
New  York  and  surrounding  States 
attended  the  two-day  sessions,  set¬ 
ting  a  new  registration  record  for 
this  annual  event. 

At  the  opening  session,  Prof.  E.  L. 
Dakan  of  Ohio  State  University  de¬ 
clared  that  most  New  England  States 
have  increased  their  poultry  pro- 


Miss  Janet  Marquis,  11 -year-old  4-H 
member  from  Lake  Como,  N.  Y.,  is 
shown  demonstrating  “ Brooder 
House  Preparation  Using  Infra-red 
Unit”  at  Cornell’s  Get-Together  for 
Poultrymen.  She  won  the  top  award 
among  four  contestants,  and  later 
won  the  title  “New  York  State 
Poultry  Queen.” 

duction  more  rapidly  than  have  New 
York  and  Ohio,  which  he  said  were 
on  the  conservative  side  both  in  egg 
and  broiler  production.  New 
Englanders  receive  an  average  of  10 
to  15  cents  more  for  their  eggs  than 
Midwest-  farmers,  he  said,  adding 
that  this  justifies  shipping  feed  to 
the  point  where  eggs  are  consumed. 

He  suggested  that  poultry  meat 
production  is  being  increased  too 
rapidly  (about  20  per  cent  a  year), 
whereas  a  gain  in  population  of  Qnly 
25  per  cent  is  expected  by  1970.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  he  had  was  for  New 
York  to  produce  more  white  eggs 
and  leave  the  brown  eggs  to  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

.  -  Problem  of  Egg  Marketing 

New  developments  in  marketing 
provoked  many  questions  from  the 
floor  as  Prof.  L.  B.  Darrah,  Cornell 
agricultural  economist,  finished  a  talk 
on  “What’s  New  in  Selling  Eggs.” 

“We’ve  found,”  said  Darrah,  “that 
most  consumers  know  and  can 
properly  identify  egg  quality.  The 
most  important  factors  housewives 
consider  in  buying  eggs  are  freshness 
and  egg  quality.”  Continuing,  he 
said,  “The  higher  the  income  of 
people,  the  more  they  know  about 
egg  quality,  the  more  they  insist  on 
quality  and  freshness,  the  more  they 
want  large-sized  eggs,  the  more  they 
buy  the  highest  grades  of  eggs,  the 
more  eggs  they  buy,  and  the  more 
eggs  they  buy  from  producers.” 

That  there  is  a  real  market  for 
high-quality  eggs  in  New  York  State 
is  shown  by  tests  in  Ithaca  retail 
stores,  Dr.  Darrah  stated.  In  these 
tests  a  substantial  volume  of  the 
highest  quality  eggs  possible  were 
bought  by  consumers  at  premium 
prices,  even  without  advertising. 
Advertising  increased  sales  still 
further.  The  eggs  were  priced  any¬ 
where  from  two  to  eight  cents  more 
per  dozen,  and  the  extra  costs  of 
marketing  were  about  three  cents. 

Making  Poultry  Pay 

Making  a  poultry  farm  pay  with 
market  eggs  was  presented  as  a 
definite  challenge  this  year  because 
returns  are  very  unsatisfactory  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  years.  The 
speaker,  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  said  that 
situations  of  this  kind  could  best  be 
met  by  having  stock  capable  of  high, 
consistent  production  month  after 
month,  and  with  a  low  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality.  He  listed  them  as  two  basic 
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requirements  for  profitable  produc¬ 
tion,  and  he  outlined  10  factors  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  reaching 
this  goal:  chicks  that  are  well  bred 
for  production  and  livability,  iqo 
per  cent  pullet  flock,  chicks  hatched 
in  March,  all  houses  filled  with  lay¬ 
ing  birds  on  September  1,  Leghorns 
in  preference  to  heavy  breeds,  rigid 
selection  of  pullets  at  maturity,  light 
culling  for  the  first  eight  months^of 
production,  frequent  culling  jn 
summer  months,  complete  diets  at  all 
times  (starting  with  breeding  stock) 
and  control  of  diseases  and  parasites 
and  management  for  preservation  of 
health  in  flock. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  104  Central 
New  York  poultrymen,  Prof.  Wendell 
Earle  of  Cornell  reported  that  farms 
producing  Leghorn  hatching  eggs 
made  a  profit  of  55  cents  a  layer. 
Profit  declined  to  13  cents  a  layer  on 
farms  producing  hatching  eggs  from 
meat-strain  heavies.  Stated  another 
way,  the  return  per  hour  of  labor 
was  $1.31  for  farms  producing  Leg¬ 
horn  hatching  eggs,  98  cents  on 
farms  with  heavy  production-strain 
hatching  egg,  and  86  cents  for  farms 
producing  meat-strain  hatching  eggs. 

He  credited  egg  production  and 
pounds  of  feed  used  per  layer  as  the 
main  reasons  for  these  differences. 
Comparing  these  returns  with  regu¬ 
lar  market  egg  flocks,  the  economist 
cited  a  profit  per  layer  of  72  cents 
for  Leghorn  market  egg  flocks  and  a 
labor  return  per  hour  of  $1.45.  Both 
figures  were  higher  than  for  any  of 
the  hatching  egg  farms.  Prof.  Earle 
cited  the  fact  that  115  pounds  of 
feed  were  used  by  the  Leghorn  mar¬ 
ket  egg  flocks  to  produce  an  average 
of  203  eggs.  He  noted  too  that  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  feed  used  by 
these  farmers  for  their  laying  flocks 
was  home  grown. 

Bulk  Feeding 

The  question  of  bulk  feeding  was 
thoroughly  debated,  and  three 
poultrymen  who  receive  feed  in 
bulk  —  Lewis  Dunkel  of  Oxford, 
Merrill  Sweig  of  Averill  Park,  and 
Max  Brender  of  Ferndale  —  were 
strong  supporters  ‘of  this  method. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Hill  of  Cornell  pointed 
out  that  bulk  deliveries  pose  many 
problems  for  dealers  in  terms  of 
large  investments  and  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  To  operate  feasibly,  he  esti¬ 
mated  a  dealer  would  have  to  serve 
at  least  five  poultrymen  each  with 
7,500  birds,  or  10  poultrymen  each 
with  3,000  bird-flocks. 

The  same  speaker,  a  member  of  a 
panel  discussing  new  developments 
in  nutrition,  pointed  out  that  high 
energy  feeds  in  a  ration  gave  best 
returns  in  egg  production  with  the 
least  feed  required.  Eggs  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  six  cents  less  per  dozen. 

Poultry  Queen 

A  new  feature  of  the  Get-Together 
was  the  crowning  of  a  New  York 
State  Poultry  Queen  selected  from 
4-H  contestants  enrolled  in  poultry 
projects.  They  were  judged  on  poise, 
personality,  grooming,  beauty,  and 
intelligence. 

The  winner  among  seven  contes¬ 
tants  was  17  year-old  Janet  Marquis 
of  Lake  Como,  Cayuga  County,  who 
has  been  an  outstanding  4-H  Club 
member.  She  has  had  a  poultry  pro¬ 
ject  for  six  years. 

Selection  and  crowning  of  the 
queen  took  place  at  a  mammoth 
chicken  barbecue  on  the  Monroe 
Babcock  farm  near  Ithaca.  It  was 
the  largest  barbecue  ever  held  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  with  about 
3,000  visitors  being  served,  includ¬ 
ing  poultrymen  and  their  guests. 
Miss  Marquis  will  represent  the 
poultry  industry  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  and  at  similar  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Miss  Marquis  was  also  selected  as 
the  top  4-H  demonstrator  at  the 
Cornell  meeting.  Second  was  Robert 
Adler  of  East  Nassau,  Rensselaer 
County,  demonstrating  rat  control  on 
the  farm.  The  judges  also  com¬ 
mended  William  Mapes  of  Spencer- 
port  who  showed  how  to  draw  ana 
truss  a  roasting  chicken,  and  Jean 
Vamosy  of  Stamford  who  demon¬ 
strated  poultry  pigmentation.  The 
judges  were  Prof.  Leigh  Harden  oi 
Cornell,  Warren  Hawley  of  Batavia, 
and  Max  Brender  of  Ferndale. 

James  S.  Knapp 
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A  neat  roadside  sign  calls  attention  to  the  attractive  farmstead  where  eggs, 
broilers,  fryers  and  roasters  are  sold.  Due  to  the  top  quality  of  the  poultry 
products,  consumer  demand  is  in  excess  of  supply. 

Cash-and-Carry  Poultry  Business 


Tucked  away  among  groves  of 
maples,  in  the  southwestern  tip  of 
New  York  State,  to  be  exact,  near 
Fredonia  in  Chautauqua  County, 
there  lives  a  fine  American  family. 
By  the  combined  efforts  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  both  single  and  married,  the 
products  produced  on  the  140  acres 
are  of  exceptional  merit. 

The  Kasbohm  family  have,  by 
their  consistency,  built  up  an  envi¬ 
able  trade  in  table  eggs  and  day-old 
chicks.  Despite  a  disastrous  fire  a 
few  years  ago,  they  have  rebuilt, 
and  still  are  improving  their  methods 
and  the  quality  of  their  products. 
Daily  a  steady  stream  of  cars  and 
trucks  wait  their  turn  in  the  spaci¬ 
ous  driveway,  keeping  the  two  sons 
busy  waiting  on  customers. 

Louis  Kasbohm,  father  of  the 
boys  and  founder  of  the  business, 
believes  in  the  old  adage:  to  have  a 
path  beaten  to  your  door,  you  must 
produce  a  good  product.  The  Kas¬ 
bohms  are  never  undersold,  believ¬ 
ing  in  limitation,  rather  than  in  ex¬ 
pansion  to  keep  their  trade  satis¬ 
fied. 

The  farm  chores  are  about  equally 
divided  between  both  boys  and  their 
father.  Each  has  his  own  particular 
phase  to  take  care  of,  but  when 
necessary  they  all  pitch  in  to  help. 
The  family  earnings  are  equally  di¬ 
vided.  One  half  the  income  is  de¬ 
rived  from  selling  eggs,  the  other 
from  hatching.  The  incubators  have 
a  capacity  of  48,000,  not  large  in 
comparison  to  many  modern  plants 
nowadays,  but  large  enough  to  keep 
them  busy. 

The  Kasbohms  have  an  advantage 
of  closeness  to  two  good  sized  towns 
—  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia,  where 
their  products  are  well  known.  All 
table  eggs  are  cleaned,  candled  and 
graded  on  the  farm,  and  premium 
prices  are  received  from  owners  of 
local  stores  and  restaurants.  The 
color  of  the  shell  is  unimportant  with 
only  a  rare  call  for  white-shelled 
eggs.  Practically  all  their  products 
are  sold  on  the  cash-and-carry  plan. 

And  they  themselves  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  by  buying  only  what  they 
can  pay  for.  A  new  large  laying 
house  is  still  under  construction,  half 
of  its  144  foot  length  still  bare  of 
finishing  materials.  They  test  their 
6,000  New  Hampshire  breeders,  with 
no  reactors  ever  yet  found,  and  de- 
heak  those  retained  for  replacement. 
Starting  each  Spring  with  25,000 
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straight  run  chicks  for  their  own 
farm  needs,  they  use  30  range  houses, 
brooding  200  apiece.  The  young 
roosters  are  sold  to  restaurants;  the 
remaining  pullets  are  culled  down 
to  10,000  to  refill  the  two  laying 
houses. 

Each  laying  house  is  equipped  with 
gas  unit  heaters  and  30-inch  fans, 
with  a  capacity  of  replacing  3,500 
cubic  feet  of  air.  At  present  these 
poultrymen  are  experimenting  with 
various  feed  formulas.  They  find 
little  difference  in  production  when 
the  flock  is  fed  laying  pellets,  al¬ 
though  the  cost  is  a  little  higher. 
However,  this  higher  cost,  they 
claim,  is  offset  by  a  saving  of  labor. 
An  automatic  feeder  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  house  where,  at 
this  writing,  over  4,000  pullets  had 
been  just  housed.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  teaching  the  young  birds  to 
use  the  nests.  Whenever  a  bird  is 
seen  nesting  in  the  litter,  it  is  gently 
placed  into  one  of  the  nests.  Such 
care  pays  off  in  a  minimum  of  floor 
eggs,  and  less  dirties. 

The  Kasbohms  strive  to  maintain 
at  least  a  60  per  cent  flock  production 
average  on  their  farm.  Dut  to  de- 
beaking,  very  little  loss  is  sustained 
from  checks  and  cannibalism.  Despite 
this,  the  layers  seem  to  find  no 
difficulty  in  picking  up  grain  from 
the  litter.  Eggs  are  gathered  four 
times  a  day  and  immediately  cooled 
in  the  special  egg  room.  Due  to  the 
care  taken  in  gathering,  very  little 
cleaning  is  necessary.  The  eggs,  after 
being  candled  and  graded,  retain 
their  original  bloom.  Due  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  they  usually  receive  a  premi¬ 
um  over  current  quotations. 

A  special  building  houses  the  two 
electric  incubators;  the  main  one 
with  a  36,000  capacity,  and  the 
smaller  with  12,000.  Although  these 
are  in  operation  the  year  around,  no 
chicks  are  sold.  The  Kasbohms  are 
known  for  their  good  New  Hamp- 
shires.  They  have  succeeded  in 
breeding  broilers  that  weigh  three 
pounds  at  from  eight  to  10  weeks, 
on  nine  pounds  of  feed.  This  in  itself 
is  outstanding,  but  it  is  uniformity 
that  they  especially  stress. 

The  Kasbohm  family  lives  quietly, 
is  thrifty,  pays  for  what  it  wants  on 
the  barrelhead,  and  sells  for  cash. 
They  have  a  motto  which  we  all 
could  profitably  adapt  to  our  own 
businesses:  “Earn  it  before  you 
spend  it.”  Stanley  M.  Kenney 
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c:e  [\ew  Hampshires  at  the  Kasbohm  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Fredoni 
np^-+y,qua  County>  N-  Y->  are  Put  out  on  range  at  an  early  age,  weatht 
*  rraittmg.  Here  broilers  are  produced  weighing  an  average  of  three  pound 
per  bird  in  from  eight  to  10  weeks,  on  nine  pounds  of  feed. 


Lime  Crest  Caicite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit  yet  do  the  work  of  both! 

Now,  give  your  poultry  the  finest  source  of  calcium — PLUS  all  the  grinding 
material  they  need — in  this  one  low-cost  product.  Get  an  important  bonus 
of  vital  trace  minerals  too.  Tests  show  that  hens  fed  Lime  Crest  Caicite 
Crystals  require  less-feed  per  dozen  eggs  and  produce  more  eggs  of  higher 
hatchability ! 


YOU  GAIN  3  WAYS!  YOU  SAVE  3  WAYS! 


You  gain  high-grade  available  calcium  for 
strong  eggshells — save  because  the  cost  is 
often  less  than  shell  1 


You  gain  a  good  source  of  all  the  grit 
that’s  needed — save  because  separate  grit 
feeding  is  unnecessary! 


You  gain  vital  trace  minerals — manganese, 
iron,  copper— automatically— save  because 
you  get  them  at  no  extra  cost! 


Prove  it  to  yourself!  See  your  dealer  and  try  Lime  Crest 
Caicite  Crystals — dr  unite  for  literature  and  FREE  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  H0513  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD  S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  LITTER-KEPE — the  perfect  conditioner 


for  poultry  litter.  BARN  CALCITE — for  safe,  non-skid,  born  floors.  MIC0  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  feeds. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links.  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA 


c^GOLDEN  BROAD 

MEW  SENSATIONAL 


GOLPEN-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chiokon-of-Tomorrow  Contests; 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks.  Reds,  Hampshire^  CATALOG  FREE* 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Bx.H3-3.  VINELAND, 


SEE  THE  COMPLETE 

PICKWICK 

LINE  FIRST! 

•  Poultry  Pickers 

•  Scalding  Tanks 

•  Eviscerating  Tables 

•  Chilling  Tanks 

•  Dunkmasters 

•  Conveyor  Bleeders 

•  Cooling  Racks 

The  complete  Pickwick  Line  of  Poul¬ 
try  Processing  Equipment  is  soundly 
engineered  for  perfect  performance 
...  is  in  wide  use  by  large  and  1 
small  processors. 

Pickwick  equipment  successfully 
meets  the  needs  of  all  sizes  and  types 
of  poultry-processing  operators.  Write 
and  tell  us  your  present  or  proposed 
processing  operation.  We  will  gladly 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO. 

222  THIRD  STREET  N.  E. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  »  STOCK 

£av  puwm  of  dufruAutot,,  contact 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
W1RTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broodway,  Cleveland,  Oh^ 
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SAFETY  FIR 

...  is  the  keyno 
the  new  SAFETY 
platform  shown; 
hinged  floor  Wi 
waist -high  supp  _ 
frame  lets  you  climb, 
securely,  safely,  every.,, 
step  of  the  way.  Other 
Grange  features  ass’ 
safer,  easier  setting- 
and  filling  and  co 
free  maintenance. 

DEPiNDABi 
LONG-LIFE  Feotur- 

Grange  Concrete  Stavi 
Silos  have  proved 
use  that  their  bet- 
modern  construction! 
pays  dividends  in  lo: 
life  and  dependability. 
Saves  time  and  money. 
You’ll  SAVE,  too,  by 
joining  the  thousands 
of  satisfied  Grange 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less  —  gives  you 
more. 


Mail  Coupon  NOW  ■ 
for  FREE  FOLDER  ! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO..  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y.  Oept.  F-6 

With  no  obligation  —  send  '  new  free 
folder 


Name. 


Address . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


M  selective  stage 

|  9  JET  PUMPS 

Pump  from  depths  to  300  feet -AND 
Discharge  at  any  desired  pressure 


The  Jacuzzi  Selective 
Stage  Jet  Pump  is 
specially  designed 
for  lifts  from  great 
depths  but  it  delivers 
the  water  at  normal 
tank  pressure.  No 
special  high-pressure 
tank  is  necessary. 


With  the.  Jacuzzi  Jet,  you  have  no  moving 
parts  in  the  well — no  lubrication  or  loss 
of  pumping  time  for  repairs.  The  entire 
Jacuzzi  water  system  will  operate  auto¬ 
matically,  quietly  and  dependably  for 
years  and  years. 


Jacuzzi  also  builds  a  complete  line  of 
shallow  and  deep  well  pumps  including: 
The  Aquamat,  Ever-Prime,  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Speedi-Prime  water  systems. 

. . . . .  i.  . . . . .  n  i 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  / 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on _ Selective 

Stage  Jet  Pumps  or  other  water  systems 

Shallow  Well  CH  fype  Deep  Well  Q 

NAME _ ' 

ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY_J _ _ STATE _ _ 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  atepi  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  eecure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLD6.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  0. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  for  a  number  of  years 
and  knowing  how  you  have  helped 
many  hundreds  of  others,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  your  opinion  of  the 
Townsend  Nursery  Co.  of  Salisbury, 
Maryland.  Last  March  I  sent  them 
cash  for  strawberry  plants  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1.40,  which  were  sent.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  order  also  was  one 
rose  and  four  chrysanthemums, 
which  to  date  I  have  not  received.  I 
have  written  to  them  twice,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer.  The  rose  and 
chrysanthemums  cost  $4.50  including 
postage.  The  total  deducting  $1.40  for 
the  strawberry  plants  received  leaves 
me  a  balance  of  $4.50.  So  far  I  have 
not  received  this  refund  or  plants 
due.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  you 
know  of  anyone  else  that  has  been 
duped  by  this  concern.  I  have  the 
statement  with  their  figures  on  hand 
as  proof  of  the  transaction. 

Massachusetts  c.  T. 

On  April  14  th  of  this  year  I 
ordered  three  Forty-Niner  rose 
bushes  and  sent  a  money  order  to 
Townsend  Nurseries,  Salisbury,  Md. 
After  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter 
thanking  me  for  my  order  and  say¬ 
ing  they  would  ship  at  the  proper 
planting  time.  On  May  31st  I  sent 
a  card  asking  when  they  intended  to 
make  shipment.  I  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  On  June  14  I  sent  a  letter  say¬ 
ing  I  didn’t  want  the  rose  bushes 
for  Fall  planting  and  desired  my 
money  back.  Again  no  answer.  On 
July  2nd  I  wrote  another  letter  ask¬ 
ing  them  please  to  return  my  money. 
Roses  that  are  planted  in  the  Fall, 
freeze  before  Spring  in  our  area.  I 
have  not  received  an  answer.  I  do 
not  know  if  they  intend  to  ship  in 
the  Fall.  I  merely  assumed  they 
would.  Would  you  please  try.  to  get 
my  money  returned  to  me.  They  cost 
$5.25.  w.  s.,  jr.. 

New  York 

We  referred  to  the  Townsend 
Nursery  in  the  August  2nd  issue.  A 
circular  letter,  without  date,  post¬ 
marked  July  29th,  just  received  from 
Townsend  Nurseries,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  110,  Salisbury,  Md.,  reads  as 
follows: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Replying  to  your  recent  communi¬ 
cation,  we  wish  to  advise  that 
Townsend  Nurseries,  Inc.  was 
thrown  into  litigation  at  the  height 
of  the  Spring  shipping  season,  and 
have  not  operated  since.  It  is  now  in 
the  process  of  being  placed  into 
receivership.  No  doubt  but  that  the 
receivers  of  said  firm  will  notify  all 
concerned  when  they  have  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  court  order. 

Very  truly  yours 
Townsend  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Is  this  a  good  insurance  plan?  I 
cannot  find  out  anything  in  regard 
to  this  company.  I  was  advised  by 
one  of  your  subscribers  to  write  you 
and  ask  for  information.  Many  of 
these  advertisements  sound  good,  but 
are  tricky.  I  will  appreciate  any 
information  you  have.  How  do  they 
know  I  am  a  safe  driver? 

New  York  j.  e.  w. 

As  we  understand  it,  this  company 
does  not  sell  insurance.  It  is  an 
Association  that  is  registered  in 
Arizona.  Cards  are  sent  out  all  over 
the  country  inviting  drivers  who 
have  had  no  accidents  in  the  past 
year  to  join  'the  Association  in  order 
to  encourage  safe  driving.  We  do  not 
know  how  they  get  the  names,  but 
assume  they  check  insurance  records, 
or  simply  take  names  from  lists.  The 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  warned  motorists  against 
buying  automobile  insurance  by  mail. 
It  is  wise  to  insure  in  a  reliable,  well 
established  company  that  is  licensed 
in  your  own  State  and  through  an 
authorized  agent.  This  is  a  safe  rule 
to  follow  for  all  kinds  of  insurance. 

“I  have  heard  from  the  debtor,  so 
drop  my  claim.”  k.  e.  s. 

Washington 

In  reference  to  a  complaint  of  one 
of  your  readers,  be  advised  that  this 
complaint  has  already  been  settled 
satisfactorily.  Payment  was  stopped 
on  the  check  sent  him  in  February, 
and  another  check  was  sent  him  last 
week.  m.  w.  L. 

Pennsylvania 


Would  you  please  warn  your 
readers  about  this  “woolen  cloth” 
scheme.  These  fakers  seem  to.  go 
only  to  the  rural  areas  and  trap  the 
unsuspecting  people.  Had  I  read 
about  it  in  your  column  I  would  not 
have  been  stung.  Several  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Monroe  and  Oneida  Counties 
have  also  been  stung.  One  girl 
travelled  in  a  red  hard  top  con¬ 
vertible.  The  name  given  was  Emily 
Williamson.  mrs.  g.  j.  a. 

New  York 

This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of 
this  trick.  The  story  is  that  a  nice 
appearing  young  woman  offered  a 
so-called  bargain  of  three  and  a  half 
yards  of  “woolen  cloth”  for  $15. 
Several  customers  purchased  the 
goods,  but  found  that  it  was  not  all- 
wool,  would  not  ravel,  as  all-wool 
does,  but  just  scorched,  and  parts 
burned  up  in  seconds.  The  cloth  is 
said  to  be  worth  not  more  than  $1.00 
a  yard.  The  young  woman  claimed 
the  material  had  been  sent  by  her 
brother,  an  importer  of  materials,  in 
three  and  a  half  lengths  to  be 
shown  as  samples  to  tailors,  but  he 
wanted  to  dispose  of  them  to  avoid 
paying  the  duty  required  to  send 
them  back  out  of  the  country.  The 
“woman”  is  said  to  be  under  40, 
slender,  well-built,  blue  eyes  and 
golden  blond  hair  worn  in  a  bun 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Other  call 
it  more  of  a  reddish  color.  The  car 
was  a  pale  grey  1952  Buick.  License 
plate  white  background  with  blue 
letters.  An  alert  party  traced  her  and 
it  is  alleged,  learned  she  resided  in 
a  trailer  camp  and  the  family  was 
involved  in  house  painting  jobs^ 
where  the  paint  washes  off  in  the 
first  rain.  The  authorities  reported 
no  one  had  secured  a  “hawkers  and 
peddlers”  license  on  the  day  of  the 
sales,  as  required  under  the  village 
ordinance,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
locate  the  party.  Report  promptly  to 
the  authorities  if  she  appears  in 
your  neighborhood.  The  victims  are 
pretty  indignant  about  the  deception, 
as  well  they  might  be. 

Please  send  me  some  information 
about  this  advertisement.  Does  it 
have  a  medicinal  value  and  quality? 
Some  one  told  me  this  Tea  would 
help  my  aching  back.  M.  b. 

Minnesota 

We  cannot  recommend  the  many 
alluring  medicine  advertisements 
that  appear  in  the  papers.  We  do 
not  know  the  condition  of  the  party 
asking  the  questions  about  the 
medicine  and  could  not  venture  an 
opinion.  A  drug  or  medicine  may  be 
suitable  for  one  person  but  would 
set  up  more  trouble  in  another  for 
whom  it  was  not  adapted.  We  sug¬ 
gest  checking  with  a  competent 
physician  before  undertaking  to 
diagnose  your  own  illness  or  pre¬ 
scribe  your  own  medicine.  A  nurse 
can  give  many  suggestions,  and  ad¬ 
vise  when  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
a  physician. 

Last  year  Donald  Magee  of  Magee’s 
Service,  Erieville,  N.  Y.,  sent  me  an 
order  for  75  turkey  poults  and  a 
check  for  $56.25.  The  poults  were 
mailed  him  on  May  21.  After  they 
were  mailed  his  check  bounced  back 
to  me  marked  “Insufficient  Funds.” 
I  returned  it  to  him,  asking  him  to 
kindly  send  me  a  good  check.  I  have 
had  no  reply  from  him,  though  I 
have  sent  him  many  letters.  He  has 
not  complained  about  the  poults  and 
just  ignores  my  requests  to  make  the 
check  good.  Can  you  persuade  him 
to  pay  for  the  poults?  s.  w.  K. 

Pennsylvania 

We  wrote  Magee  many  times  with¬ 
out  response,  but  finally  he  returned 
our  letter  with  a  notation  that  he 
had  “some  serious  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  and  now  expected  to  pay  by 
November  20,  1951,  and  am  sorry  he 
has  had  to  wait.”  S.  W.  K.  had  not 
received  the  remittance  up  to  June 
27,  1952.  We  think  our  readers 

should  have  the  record. 

“Thank  you  for  getting  in  touch 
with  the  above  concern,  and  as  per 
your  request  ,1  am  glad  to  advise 
that  the  magazine  arrived.” 

New  York  N.  w.  c. 

Could  anything  cheer  one  more 
than  the  above  message  that  was 
first  in  one  day’s  mail? 


August  16,  1952 


MORE  CUTS  per  day.,, 
FEWER  STOPS  per  day.] 

with  Hard-Chromed 


m 


OREGON*  CHIPPER  CHAIN 


URGE  CHIP 
CHANNEL 


HARD-CHROMED 
CUTTING  PLATE 


HOLLOW  GROUND 
TOOTH 


DEPTH  GAUGE 
CONTROLLING  1  BITE" 


•  Woodsmen  everywhere  operating  all  makes  of 
saws  are  turning  to  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain 
with  Fast-File  Tooth  because  day-in,  day-out  this 
simply  designed,  quality-made  chain  cuts  more 
timber,  cuts  longer  with  less  maintenance,  is 
easier  to  sharpen  correctly  right  on  the  saw  bar. 

•  Guaranteed  for  performance,  this  patented 
chain  is  nationally  known  as  the  standard  re¬ 
placement  chain  for  all  makes  of  saws.  It  will  fit 
your  saw,  increase  its  efficiency,  soon  pay  for 
itself. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FACTORY  DEPT.. 50 


FI£EEE  FUING  INSTRUCTIONS 

■  S\.  Su  9  Ask  for  your  copy. 


Copyright,  1952,  by  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 


SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  1 7th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore 


If  Ruptured 


Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 


Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 


An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1 ,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


?  £vex-tite 


HAND 

HOIST 


New  "Double- Action” 
hand  hoist  cuts  time  and 
work  50%.  Makes 
dump  wagon  out  of  any 
farm  wagon.  Raises  up 
to  6,000  lbs.  of  grain, 
farm  produce,  etc.,  for 
unloading  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Weighs  60  lbs., 
easy  to  move  from  one  wagon  to  another. 
Many  uses — raising  poultry  houses  and  other 
structures,  logs,  tractors  or  trucks  for  chang¬ 
ing  tires,  pulling  out  posts,  stretching  fence 
wire.  $50.00.  Order  through  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Ever-Tite  Mfg.  Co.,  415-17 
Washington  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


raises 

BOX 
51" 


SAVE 


on  ENSILAGE 
KNIVES 


KNIVES:  Silo  Filler  —  Field  Harvester  a 
—  Baler.  Save  up  to  V2  and  more.  I 
Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from  | 
factory,  as  made  for  leading  manufact- 
urers.  Papec  N  or  81  and  Blizzard  I 
5010,  $3  eadh.  Papec  L  or  127  and  I 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  ■ 
158,  $4.33  each.  Case,  John  Deere,  I 

Rumley,  Skyline,  New  Holland,  Del-  I 
linger,  Bradley  $4  each.  McCormick-  a 
Deering  silo  and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  I 
Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5  each.  Thousands  I 
used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Ini-  | 
mediate  delivery  _United  States  post-  1 


age  paid  (C.  O.  D.  50c). 


AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES  | 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  | 


33  Lock  St., 


MAKE  all  the  MONEY 

YOU  WANT  —  FAST!  


Make  up  to  $4.00  a  P3’1!  « 

selling  exclusive  Cushion  Shoes 
New  3-Sole  style  sensation!  2 
Leather  soles,  hand  hammered  nr 
sole,  heel-to-toe  cushion,  aren" 
port.  Fast  sellers  in  dress,  a, 
snort  shoes.  ONLY  Cushioned .  Lj 


-  snort  shoes.  ONLY  Cusmoneu .  t -nW 

troop  Boot.  Big  spare  time  income.  No  exP.J,  etSl 
or  investment  needed.  Samples  to  Proa 


rm 


Write  NOW  for  FREE  Outfit.  u  « 

PARAGON  SHOE  CO.,  748  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston, 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  BUM  from  Itoek  it  Half  Price.  Tor  ?»«“«'{ 
Truckeri.  etc.  Write  for  Prlcee  end  Sample*-  ub 
from  Manufacturer.  Barring  Farmer*  for  •»  I,i 
P0R0H  DECK  CANVAS 
Canrai  Belting  and  Conreyor  Canraa.  Cant**  ’ 
the  Yard.  Write  for  i ample*  and  Price*- 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY  . 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phen#  Market  7-2IC0)  PHILA-  0< r"* 
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The  State  of  Maine  recently  held  its  largest  broiler  day  at  Belfast,  Waldo 
County,  which  is  the  “Broiler  Center”  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Three 
thousand  persons  were  served  every  hour  from  this  big  broiler  barbecue 
pit,  with  a  total  of  12,000  guests  in  all. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic.  New  York, 
REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-14478.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

AUTOMOBILE  mechanics  and  body  and  fender  men. 

We  have  openings  for  three  mechanics  and  two 
body  and  fender  men.  Excellent  pay  and  working 
conditions.  Modern  well-equipped  service  department. 
Write  giving  experience  and  qualifications.  Sullivan 
Motor  Co.  Inc.,  19  Jay  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 
OPPORTUNITY  for  married  couple  on  farm  chiefly 
engaged  in ,  raising  poultry  and  preparing  roasters 
for  sale  on  premises.  Excellent  pay  for  capable  and 
responsible  couple.  Experience  not  necessary.  Three- 
room  apartment  and  living  furnished.  Roger  Olcott, 
Manchester,  Conn.  Telephone  7853. _ 

SHEPPARD  for  commercial  flock  of  cross  bred  ewes. 

Good  housing  and  working  conditions.  Give  age, 
marital  status,  education,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  addition  to  house,  electric  and  heat.  The 
Paid  %.  Norton  Co.,  Box  38,  Mentor,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  married  man.  preferably  with 
son  of  working  age,  for  dairy  and  general  farm. 
Modern  machinery,  barn  cleaner,  etc.  Six-room  house 
with  bath,  all  conveniences.  Top  wages.  Son  paid 
according  to  ability.  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 

BOX  8303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentleman’s 

home.  John _ D. _ Sica,  Box  726,  Retsof,  N.  .  Y. 

HANDYMAN,  single,  experienced  with  dogs  pre¬ 
ferred.  Steady  position,  good  pay.  BOX  8407, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  for  mechanized  dairy 
farm,  Delaware  City,  N.  Y.  BOX  8403,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  small  dairy  farm;  steady  work.  Crop 
share.  BOX  8401,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


CENTRAL  New  York  farms,  homes.  Free  list.  John 
Chermack,  Broker,  Schenevus,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farm  , 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty.  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware. 


123  acre  farm,  6-roora  house,  barn,  electric,  telephone, 
two  miles  from  town,  %  mile  off  highway,  running 
water;  in  Athens  Pa.  $5,000.  BOX  8306,  Rural 
New- Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  rent  a  farm  house  or  any  kind  of  a 
house  for  year  round  living,  partly  fdrnished. 

BOX  8406,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  232  acres,  new  barn,  silo. 

milk  house.  25  ties,  running  water  house  and  barn 
electricity;  7  rooms,  bath.  Ralph  Caldwell,  Richford, 
New  York, _ 

SALE:  115  acres,  five  rooms,  electricity,  water, 

large  barn,  fruit,  much  timber,  hay.  School  bur. 

Small  cities,  work,  six  miles.  $2,800,  half  cash.  BOX 
101,  Sayre,  Penna, _ 

FEED,  grain  and  general  merchandise  business,  in¬ 

cluding  real  estate,  machinery,  trucks,  store  equip¬ 
ment;  1950  sales  $195,000.  BOX  8405,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

77-ACRE  fruit,  poultry  farm.  All  conveniences.  Re¬ 
frigerated  storage.  Home  sites.  Midway,  Harrisburg. 
Lancaster,  adjoining  Mt.  Joy  borough.  Robei: 
Longenecker,  Clay,  Penna. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  farm  wanted,  50  to  100  acre:- ; 

good  hay  and  pasture.  BOX  8409,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


For  Late  Summer  Egg 
Production 

Science  may  be  close  to  solving 
the  summer  slack  period  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  At  the  Pearl  Poultry  Farms 
near  Montvale,  New  Jersey,  John 
and  Frank  Etcherberry  have  run 
tests  which  indicate  that  through  the 
use  of  an  antibiotic  feed  supplement 
low  producing  hens  can  be  brought 
back  to  near-peak  production  in  the 
late  Summer. 

Last  Fall  when  one  of  their  pens 
was  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  flock 
in  egg  production,  the  Etcherberrys 
talked  to  scientists  at  a  well  known 
commercial  laboratory  and  obtained 
some  Aurofac  2-A  aureomycin-vita- 
min  B-12  feed  supplement.  (This 
supplement  has  been  used  by  com¬ 
mercial  feed  manufacturers  for  some 
time  to  increase  growth  and  improve 
health  of  poultry) .  Disregarding  the 
recommended  dosage,  they  used  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  for  each  100  pounds  of  feed. 
To  their  surprise,  these  birds  rose 
from  a  production  of  26  per  cent  to 
57'  per  cent,  equalling  their  best 
birds  on  a  high-cost  diet.  At  the 
same  time,  another  pen  of  hens  pro¬ 
ducing  less  than  the  normal  pens 
was  given  the  aureomycin  supple¬ 
ment  with  a  high-cost  feed.  Produc¬ 
tion  jumped  from  a  rate  of  40  to  60 
per  cent.  After  six  weeks,  the 
supplement  was  discontinued  for  one 
week  and  production  dropped  to  50 
per  cent.  When  the  supplement  was 
reinstated  in  the  diet,  production 
again  rose  to  60  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  Aurofac  used  in 
these  early  tests  made  the  cost  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  general  use  throughout  a 
commercial  flock.  However,  the 
amount  used  by  the  Etcherberrys 
may  be  many  times  greater  than 
necessary  to  increase  egg  production, 
and  scientists  are  now  investigating 
this  problem.  Thus  pellets  super¬ 
charged  with  aureomycin  supplement 
possibly  will  be  the  answer  to  over¬ 
coming  the  summer  slack  period  in 
egg  production  since  experiments 
show  that  the  summer  moult  is 
definitely  being  delayed. 


Pipeline  Hearing  Postponed 
to  September  15 

The  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  Washington 
on  the  application  of  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  to  install  new  pipe¬ 
lines  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
Postponed  until  Monday,  September 
15.  It  was  originally  scheduled  for 
August  6. 

.  As  was  reported  in  the  August  2 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
The  Western  New  York  Taxpayers 
Assn,  will  appear  at  this  hearing  to 
protect  the  interests  of  property 
owners  affected  by  this  project.  This 
taxpayer  group,  the  only  one  to  date 
which  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
attempting  to  place  reasonable  re¬ 
straints  on  the  ruthless  tactics  of  the 
various  pipeline  companies,  has 
earned  the  right  to  extended  public 
support.  It  will  welcome  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  any  person  or  group,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with  the 
September  15  hearing.  Contact  can 
ue  made  by  writing  to  James  J. 
buffe,  pres.,  Western  New  York  Tax- 
Payers  Assn.,  192  Parkhurst  Blvd., 
Aenmore  23,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Overhead  Irrigation  —  Experi¬ 
mental  work  is  showing  with  in¬ 
creasing  conclusiveness  that  over¬ 
head  irrigation  is  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  on  many  Northeastern  farms. 
A  booklet  on  this  subject  has  just 
been  released  by  the  Petzold  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.  and  is 
available  on  request  without  charge. 
For  every  soil-crop  combination 
there  is  a  definite  wilting  point  at 
which  plants  can  no  longer  take 
moisture  from  the  soil.  When  this 
point  is  reached,  growth  stops.  Un¬ 
less  water  is  regularly  supplied  in 
adequate  amounts,  plants  will  reach 
this  wilting  point,  and  after  that 
even  if  water  is  supplied  material 
reductions  in  yield  will  result. 


Hay  Information  —  The  latest 
farm  service  bulletin  issued  by 
Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  is  “Hay  Is  What  You  Make  It.” 
The  12-page  illustrated  booklet 
covers  such  subjects  as  annual  hay 
losses  and  how  to  reduce  them; 
functional  requirements  for  drying 
hay;  operation  of  drying  equipment; 
basic  building  requirements;  typical 
structures;  and  the  growing  use  of 
steel  buildings  for  drying  and  stor¬ 
ing  hay. 

This  report  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  Armco-Purdue  Fellowship, 
established  in  1943,  and  carried  out 
by  the  Agricultural  Engineering  De¬ 
partment,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Purdue  University,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana.  A  free  copy  may  be 
obtained  by  requesting  same  from 
the  company. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rite  of  idvartlrtng  in  tbit  department  20e  par 
word,  including  name  and  addraaa,  eaeb  laser- 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  If 
used,  figure  fire  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agricultural  Specialist 
in  Corn  &  Wheat  Farming 

Organization  planning  to  enter 
corn  and  wheat  farming  on  a 
large  commercial  scale  seeks 
services  of  a  top  flight  experi¬ 
enced  agriculturist  to  act  as 
adviser  and  manager  of  such 
operation.  Write  fully  giving 
experience,  references  and  com¬ 
pensation  desired. 

BOX  8423 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


POULTRYMAN:  3,600  leghorns,  modern  home  and 
laying  house;  $50  per  week  plus  bonus.  Norman 
Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Phone  8310. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  par  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta.  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Woman  part-time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs  and  light 
chores.  Man  do  general  farm  work  and  poultry. 
House  with  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  water,  usual 
privileges.  $200.  Two  children  school  age  no  ob¬ 
jection.  Permanent  position  for  dependable  couple. 
Give  age  and  experience,  telephone  number  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Other  help  employed.  BOX  8400,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Man  to  do  general  farm  work. 

Must  be  capable  of  handling  all  modern  farm 
machinery  and  assist  with  milking  small  dairy. 
Farm  centrally  located  in  Nassau  County,  Long 
Island.  Give  salary  expected.  BOX  8404,  Rural 

New- Y  orker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  gardener  for  lady’s  estate  near 
Mohawk,  N.  Y.  Small  greenhouse.  Gardener’s 
cottage,  modern  coneniences.  Good  salary.  References' 
required.  Mrs.  T.  D.  Robinson,  R.  D.  1,  Mohawk, 
New  York. _ 

MAN:  Small  school1,  Connecticut.  Live  in,  Mainte¬ 
nance,  gardens,  knowledge  horses.  Must  drive. 
BOX  8408,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  handyman,  drive;  married.  Furnished 
cottage  supplied.  Room  for  school  aged  child. 
References  required.  Write  R.  Leon.  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Princeton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED :  Reliable  woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 
keeping  and  care  of  children.  Good  home.  Perma- 
nent.  Write  Read  C.  Adams,  Greene.  N.  Y. _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  State  institution  for 
for  mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of 
New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month  plus  $28 
(cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry, 
48  hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  General  housekeeper;  live  in;  wages 

reasonable;  good  home,  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
Karl  A.  Wagner,  Attorney  at  Law,  Milford,  Pa.,  or 
telephone  Milford  2564, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  to  take  charge  of  motherless 
home  with  two  small  children.  Home  with  all 
modern  coneniences,  located  in  attractive  small  city 
near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  reliable  woman  who  desires  permanent  position, 
congenial  working  conditions  and  reasonable  salary. 
State  age,  experience,  references  and  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  BOX  8417,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  for  New  Jersey  dairy  farm,  married  man 
for  machine  milking  and  general  farm  work.  Write 
in  detail  about  yourself,  family,  experience  and 
wages.  Burlingame,  Field.  Pierce  &  Browne,  45 
West  45  th  St.,  New  York  36, _ 

WOMAN  to  assist  with  housework  and  cooking. 

Fifty  miles  from  New  York.  Permanent  position. 
Beautiful  living  quarters.  Consideration  shown. 
$150  per  month.  Reply  BOX  8421,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

WANTED:  Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work; 
good  home.  BOX  8416,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 
attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtimve  and 

emergency  compensation  totals  $2,616-$3,581  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 

single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital  Wingdale, 

New  York.  _ 

SINGLE  man  for  modern  dairy-poultry  farm.  Best 
living  and  working  conditions.  C.  Phillips,  Otts- 
ville,  Penna. _ _ 

COOKS,  cook-generals,  maids,  child  nurses,  couples. 

Register  for  private  schools.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

NON-SMOKING,  generally  handy,  middleaged  per¬ 
son,  farm  background.  Riverside  Mousery,  Avon, 
New  York, _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age 
boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for 
children  and  knack  for  working  with  them  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Man  has  additional  responsibilities.  Starting 
salary  up  to  $250  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  farm 
school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


YOUNG  man  will  pay  for  board.  Nervous  but  capable 
helping  with  farm  work.  Near  town,  not  too  far 
from  New  York  City.  Wants  good  home  and  care. 
BOX  8319,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  141  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MOTHER,  two  pre-school  boys,  wishes  housekeeper 
position.  BOX  8402,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  age  34.  married,  presently  em¬ 

ployed,  experienced,  capable,  intelligent.  Interested 
in  building  up  a  first  class  dairy  farm  of  purebred 

cattle.  Salary  must  be  equitable.  Excellent  references. 
BOX  8411,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  cottage  with  use  of  greenhouse  as  part 

time  caretaker  or  rent.  References  exchanged.  Ex- 
perienced  gardener.  BOX  8412,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WORKING  farm  manager.  Fully  experienced  livestock 
and  crops.  Good  references.  Available  Sept.  1st. 

BOX  S422,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Experienced,  capable,  good  health, 
unencumbered;  adults.  BOX  8424,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _  - _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  will  come  in  daily,  hourly  to 
bathe  patient,  prepare  food.  Brooklyn  preferred. 
BOX  8415,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  tempe.rate  single  experienced  farm  hand  or  private 
estate;  experienced  with  horses.  John  Cunningham, 
168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  carpenter  desires  work  from  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  to  Brattleboro, 
Vt.  BOX  8420,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  Small  home,  good  condition,  fireplace, 
on  highway,  bus  line.  Send  information,  price. 
BOX  8313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  for  about  $2,000.  Send  full 
particulars.  Ed.  Simolin,  2098  Pitkin  Ave., 
Brooklyn  7,  N.  Y, _ 

BLOCK  Plant:  Joltcrete  machine,  mixer,  crusher, 
coneyors,  pallets,  block  cars,  curing  room.  True 
All  good  rendition.  Sacrifice  $13,500.  Ruth. 
Devereaux.  Broker,  Shohola,  Pa. 


362  ACRES,  large  barn,  silo,  14-room  house.  BOX 
54,  So.  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

FARM  200  acres.  Good  buildings.  Equipment.  New 
truck.  50  Holsteins.  Hay  in  barn.  $22,500.  List 
free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

25  -ACRES  near  Colgate  University,  seven  rooms, 
bath,  Youngstown  kitchen,  gas  range,  water  heater, 
deep  freeze,  new  heating  plant,  garage,  barn, 
stanchions,  silo,  poultry  house;  $5,975,  terms.  Bauer 
Realtor,  Poolvilie,  N.  Y,  Phone  Earlrille  8. _ 

UNUSUAL  farm  on  state  road,  central  New  York. 

500  acres,  320  cultivated  (alfalfa  land),  180  pasture, 
two  modern  barns,  three  silos,  tool  shed,  potato  stor¬ 
age,  four  houses  (two  modern),  135  milch  cows  and 
young  stock,  completely  mechanized  equipment, 
plenty  of  water.  Help  will  remain.  Price  $175,000. 
Will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  BOX  8413, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXTRA  well  built  house,  not  completed.  Few  acres 
good  land.  Wonnderful  spring,  shade  trees,  beauti¬ 
ful  view,  electriicty.  One  mile  to  post  office,  store. 
Oneonta  one-half  hour  drive.  Write  Virgil  Smith. 
Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.  No  telephone  calls ;  shown  by 
appointment  only, _ 

POULTRY  farm:  63%  acres,  stocked,  capacity  2,000 
layers,  fully  equipped,  good  buildings,  faces  two 
roads,  one  hard  surface,  good”  schools,  bus  service; 
near  shore  and  lakes;  improved  1%  story  house,  oil 
burner.  BOX  8414,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent;  10-room  house  and  chicken  house  which 
will  carry  1,500  to  2,000  chickens.  Moderate  price. 
John  Kimber,  Delhi,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Large  poultry  farm  or  hatchery.  United 

Real  Estate,  Greene,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  room  house,  garage,  electricity. 

telephone,  running  water  in  house,  all  in  first  class 
condition;  price  $2,000.  Monroe  Vanderhoof,  owner, 
Antrim.  Penna. _ 

190  ACRES,  34  ties,  steel  silo,  8-room  house. 

278  acres,  house,  bath,  storm  windows,  timber. 

115  acres,  new  barn,  steel  silo,  modern  house,  95 
head  cattle,  registered  milking  Shorthorns,  Diesel 

tractor,  baler  equipment,  Surge  milkers,  coolers,  eom- 
plete  from  owner.  F.  S.  Atkinson,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
FLORIDA:  New  trailer  park.  Have  interested 

agricultural  activities.  Write  Baum,  Box  694, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  desires  to  buy  house  with 

some  ground,  commuting  to  New  York  City.  BOX 
8425,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

133  ACRES,  level  land,  good  buildings,  productive 
land.  Write  for  information  to  BOX  8418,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

VILLAGE  cobblestone  house  on  Route  20.  Excellent 

condition,  14  rooms,  oil  heat,  used  for  tourists. 
Antique  shop  in  barn.  Four  acres.  Beautiful  home 
and  money  maker.  Owner  James  Gerow,  Madison, 
New  York. 


85  ACRES,  two  cabins, 

$1,600.  F.  Stafford, 


pond,  two  springs,  hunting; 
Mt.  Vision,  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb 
pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks 

Five  pound  tin  $1.85  exp.  $p50  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths’  sake  eat 
organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison  sprays  or 
artifical  fertilizers  used.  Gericke’s  Organic  Farm 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten  Island  9  N  Y 


lbs.  $1.50,  10  lbs.  $4.75.  Florida  wildflower,  *5  lbs? 
$1.50,  postage  paid.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest;  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  paiL 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


it-MiiNED  lady  urgently  needs  unfurnished  light 
housekeeping  room,  village,  suburbs  or  farm-  near 
„  commuting  to  N.  Y.  C.  within  one  hour. 
BOX  8419,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Small  apartment  or  rooms,  commuting 
to  N.  Y.  C.  Reasonably  priced.  Three  women 
adults,  one  going  to  business.  BOX  8410  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


M2£ERN  home  near  linage,  on  Greyhound  bus  line, 
$25  week.  Edna  Emerson,  Schenevus,  N.  Y  Tele¬ 
phone  ,/2763. 


MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally,  near  New 
Pork  City.  State  details.  BOX  8308,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOME  usable  lower  track  rollers  for  30  A  Cletrac 
(1926-28).  James  Maskill,  R.  D.  1,  Putnam 
Valley.  N.  Y. _ 

OUTBOARD  motor,  hand  garden  cultivator,  weeder, 

mulcher,  Simms,  Warwick,  N,  Y. 

WANTED  for  collector:  Old  guns,  flasks,  lamps. 
Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 


THREE  bear  traps,  perfect  condition;  clamps.  $10 
each.  H.  S.  Bramer,  Shushan,  New  York, 


PACKAGE  Bees;  My  bees  will  please  you.  Very 
gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00; 
three  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


SUCTION-SIDE  CONTROL  | 


S^As  a  result  of  the  consent  judgment  in  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  Ferguson  vs.  Ford  lawsuit,  only 
Ferguson  can  have  the  famous  Ferguson  System. 

If  you  want  the  advantages  of  the  Ferguson  System, 
the  Ferguson  “30”  is  the  only  tractor  that  can  give 
them  to  you.  And  remember  this  .  ;  ; 

The  Ferguson  System  is  far  more  than  3-point 
linkage.  True,  this  is  the  part  of  the  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem  most  easily  recognized,  but  .  ;  ; 

The  Ferguson  System  control  center  is  inside  the 
tractor  .  .  .  the  very  heart  of  the  machine! 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  other  tractors  which  have  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  Ferguson.  The  vital 
and  exclusive  feature  of  the  Ferguson  System  .  .  . 
the  hydraulic  pump  with  Suction  Side  Control  .  .  . 
is  hidden  deep  within  the  tractor. 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a 
“Showdown”  demonstration  of  the  far  more 
powerful  Ferguson  “30”  on  your  farm  ...  to 
prove  the  unmatched  advantages  of  the  complete 
Ferguson  System  with  exclusive  Suction  Side  Control! 


Important  facts  about  the  Ferguson 
System  and  Suction  Side  Control  are 
clearly  and  simply  stated  in  this  new 
booklet.  Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer 
for  a  copy  of  “The  Inside  Story  of 
the  Ferguson  System  with  Exclusive 
Suction  Side  Control”. 


Distributed  by 


HUB  MOTOR  SALES,  INC* 

Cortland,  New  York 


September  6,  1952  Proud  Boy  with  his  Grand  Champion 
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Protein  Feeds  for  Livestock 

-  By  FRANK  B.  MORRISON  - 


N  recent  years  decided  increases 
in  efficiency  of  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  made  possi¬ 
ble  in  this  country  through  the 
discoveries  made  by  our  State 
agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  by  the  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  can  always  secure  unprejudiced  and 
up-to-date  advice  concerning  their  problems 
from  their  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station  or  from  the  local  county  agricultural 
agent.  If  the  county  agent  does  not  have  at 
hand  the  answer  to  your  problem,  he  will  get 
the  information  from  the  best  qualified  source. 

Proteins  and  Amino  Acids 

It  is  very  important  for  livestock  farmers  to 
have  definite  information  about  the  protein 
requirements  of  their  animals,  because  pro¬ 
tein-rich  feeds  are  usually  more  expensive 
than  those  low  in  protein  and  high  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates. 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  carried 
on  to  study  the  composition  and  nutritive  val¬ 
ue  of  the  proteins  furnished  by  different  hu¬ 
man  foods  and  livestock  feeds.  This  has 
included  much  work  to  determine  the  percent¬ 
ages  they  contain  of  the  various  amino  acids; 
these  are  the  building  stones  of  which  pro¬ 
teins  are  composed. 

Only  recently  have  data  been  secured  con¬ 
cerning  the  percentages  of  various  amino 
acids  needed  in  the  rations  of  any  farm  an¬ 
imal.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  live¬ 
stock  feeding,  the  following  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  known  facts  concerning  proteins  and 
amino  acids:  The  protein  of  all  of  the  cereal 
grains  is  of  rather  poor  quality;  corn  is  low  in 
two  of  the  essential  amino  acids — lysine  and 


tryptophane — which  is  also  true  to  a  some¬ 
what  lesser  degree  of  oats;  and  wheat  and 
barley  have  somewhat  better  quality  protein, 
being  deficient  only  in  lysine. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  cereals,  we  know 
that  milk,  eggs  and  meat  have  protein  of  very 
high  quality  and  are  rich  in  the  very  amino 
acids  that  are  deficient  in  the  cereal  grains. 
For  this  reason,  if  there  is  enough  skimmilk 
or.  buttermilk  available  to  balance  the  ration, 
there  is  no  need  of  adding  any  ojther  protein 
supplement  to  a  ration  of  grain  and  the  dairy 
by-product  for  pigs,  chickens  or  dairy  calves. 

Among  the  common  feeds  of  plant  origin, 
soybean  oil  meal  supplies  protein  of  the  best 
quality.  The  other  legume  seeds  vary  greatly 
in  quality  of  protein,  some  of  them,  including 
peas,  being  more  or  less  deficient  in  the  sul¬ 
fur-containing  amino  acids,  methionine  and 
cystine. 

The  proteins  of  forage  crops  have  been 
studied  but  little.  However,  the  limited  data 
available  indicate  that  all  of  our  best  forage 
crops,  especially  the  legume  hay  and  pasture 
plants,  furnish  protein  of  good  quality  and 
protein  that  largely  makes  good  their  lack  in 
the  cereal  grains  or  other  feeds.  Because  of 
this,  after  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  100  to  125 
pounds,  they  make  nearly  as  rapid  gains,  when 
fed  only  corn  and  minerals,  on  protein-rich 
alfalfa  pasture  as  they  do  when  a  protein  con¬ 
centrate  is  supplied  in  addition.  Ladino  clover 
is  even  richer  in  protein  than  alfalfa,  and  even 
young  pigs  do  fairly  well  when  fed  only  grain 
and  minerals  on  excellent  ladino  pasture. 

Protein  Requirements  of  Ruminants 

The  kind  or  quality  of  protein  is  of  far  less 
importance  in  feeding  ruminants,  such  as 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  or  sheep,  than  it  is  for 
swine,  poultry  or  other  animals  having  only  a 
simple,  single  stomach. 


Every  year  thousands  of  dollars  are  needlessly  wasted 
by  feeding  livestock  excessive  amounts  of  protein . 
Professor  Morrison  explains  how  the  need  for  protein 
depends  on  the  animal  and  on  the  quality  of  roughage . 


Tests  at  various  State  stations  show  that  when  dairy  cows  get  plenty  of  roughage  of  decent  quality, 
even  non-legumes,  the  kind  and  quality  of  protein  in  their  grain  mixture  is  not  of  any  great  im¬ 
portance.  This  “Excellent”  Ayrshire  female,  Laneway  Spottie’s  Mistress,  is  the  national  Ayrshire 
champion  in  the  five  to  10  year  old  division,  with  a  record  of  19,685  pounds  of  milk  containing  980 
pounds  of  hutterfat,  a  4.7  per  cent  test.  Her  protein  requirements  were  adequately  met  with  good 
quality  roughage,  with  no  need  for  any  special  kinds  of  protein  feeds  in  her  concentrate  ration.  She 
is  owned  by  Laneway  Farm,  Taunton,  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts. 


Photo:  Abernathy,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  good  legume  or  mixed  pasture  supplies  plenty 
of  protein  for  cattle  during  the  Summer,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  enough  of  it.  These  thick  fleshed 
Shorthorns  are  doing  well  on  mixed  pasture  at 
Irvine  Hill  Farms,  Granville,  Ohio. 

Fortunately,  ruminants  and  also  horses  have 
much  simpler  requirements  for  protein  than  do 
rats,  dogs,  pigs,  chickens  or  man.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms, 
which  are  so  important  in  the  digestion  of  fi¬ 
ber  by  these  animals,  are  able  to  use  for  their 
food  very  simple  nitrogenous  compounds, 
which  the  animals  could  not  themselves  use 
at  all. 

The  bacteria  build  these  simple  forms  of  ni¬ 
trogen  into  complete  proteins  for  their  own 
use.  Then,  further  on  in  the  digestive  tract, 
these  bacterial  cells  are  digested,  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  that  has  been  made  by  the  bacteria  is 
thus  made  available  to  the  animal.  This  bac¬ 
terial  protein  may  therefore  provide  all  of  the 
essential  amino  acids,  even  though  they  are 
lacking  in  the  feed  which  the  ruminant  eats. 
A  similar  action  occurs  in  the  caecum  and  co¬ 
lon  of  the  horse. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows, 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  much  less  at¬ 
tention  need  be  given  either  to  the  kind  or 
quality  of  protein  in  the  ration,  as  contrasted 
with  the  feeding  of  swine  and  poultry.  Even 
such  a  simple  substance  as  urea  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  to  replace  a  considerable  part  of 
the  protein  in  feeding  dairy  cattle  and  beef 
cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  birth,  before  the  rumen  has  de¬ 
veloped  sufficiently,  young  ruminants  need 
protein  of  good  quality  that  supplies  the  es¬ 
sential  amino  acids. 

Another  reason  why  the  quality  of  protein 
is  usually  not  of  major  importance  in  feeding 
mature  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses,  is  that  a  large  part  of  their  rations  gen¬ 
erally  consists  of  roughage.  As  stated  previ¬ 
ously,  the  quality  of  protein  in  good  pasturage, 
hay  or  silage  is  superior  to  that  in  the  cereal 
grains  which  often  form  most  of  the  rations 
for  swine  and  poultry. 

Protein  Tests  With  Steers 

We  have  conducted  several  experiments  at 
Cornell  University  to  find  whether  the  quality 
of  protein  was  of  importance  in  practical  ra¬ 
tions  for  fattening  cattle,  fattening  lambs  and 
high-producing  dairy  cows. 

In  four  such  experiments  with  fattening 
steers,  we  compared  soybean  oil  meal,  ground 
soybeans,  linseed  meal  and  corn  gluten  meal 
(a  corn  by-product)  as  the  only  protein  sup¬ 
plement  to  a  full  feed  of  corn  grain,  with  corn 
silage  and  mixed  hay  (low  in  legumes)  for 
roughage.  Satisfactory  results  were  secured 
on  all  the  rations,  but  corn  gluten  meal  pro¬ 
duced  slightly  less  rapid  and  less  efficient 
gains  than  any  of  the  other  supplements  which 
supplied  better-quality  protein.  Also,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  565) 
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Before  and  After  Calving 

What  to  Feed ,  How  Much  and  When  — 
here  are  the  most  reliable  data  based  on 
the  latest  experimental  work  and  the 
practical  experiences  of  dairy  farmers ; 

- - - —  By  R.  W.  DUCK  - 


1VERYONE  needs  a  rest  follow¬ 
ing  sustained  work,  and  the 
dairy  cow  is  no  exception.  All 
too  often  the  lactating  female  is 
crowded  far  beyond  the  physi¬ 
cal  limits  of  her  capabilities. 
Numerous  tests  at  various  State  stations  con¬ 
clusively  show  that  dairy  cows  need  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  of  rest,  represented  by  a  dry 
period,  before  they  drop  another  calf  and 
thereby  freshen  again.  These  tests  have  also 
demonstrated  that  when  dairy  cows  are  given 
such  a  rest  period  and  are  properly  fed  and 
cared  for  during  this  time,  they  will  produce 
more  total  milk  and  butterfat  in  a  365-day  pe¬ 
riod  than  when  they  are  milked  close  up  to 
calving  time. 

The  Drying-Off  Period 

The  physical  condition  of  the  dairy  cow  at 
the  end  of  her  milking  period  is  the  determin- 
ing  factor  as  to  the  length  of  time  she  should 
be  kept  dry.  Very  few  cows  will  need  less 
than  six  weeks,  and  most  dairy  females  should 
have  two  weeks  more.  The  principal  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  this  respect  is  the  way  the 
cow  has  milked  and  her  physical  appearance. 

No  dairy  cow  should  finish  her  lactation  pe¬ 
riod  in  a  fat  condition,  as  that  shows  that  she 
has  put  the  feed  on  her  bones  instead  of  into 
the  pail,  and  this  means  that  she  is  a  poor  milk 
producer.  Consequently,  the  most  profitable 
outlet  for  such  dairy  cows  is  the  butcher’s 
block. 

We  will  therefore  eliminate  these  low  pro¬ 
ducers  from  our  consideration  and  discuss 
only  the  good  dairy  cow,  and  how  her  produc¬ 
tion  and  resultant  returns  may  be  increased 
by  proper  feeding,  care  and  management.  The 
best  part  about  taking  proper  care  of  such 
cows  is  that  it  is  not  an  expensive  proposition; 
in  fact  quite  the  reverse,  when  figured  on  the 
basis  of  yearly  income. 

Feeding  the  Dry  Cow 

Nothing  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
structive  husbandry  if  the  dairy  female  is 


dried  off  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  is  then 
not  fed  enough  good  roughage,  pasture  and 
grain  to  build  her  up  to  a  needed  and  desired 
freshening  condition  for  her  next  calving. 

Either  good  quality  roughage  or  pasture, 
when  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  fur¬ 
nish  enough  total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.) 
to  maintain  the  bodyweight  of  a  dairy  cow. 
However,  it  must  be  considered  that  a  dry 
cow  has  on  most  dairy  farms  lost  some  weight 
during  her  last  lactation;  in  addition  she  is 
now  being  called  on  for  the  extra  burden  of 
taking  care  of  her  developing  embryonic  calf, 
plus  meeting  her  own  physical  needs. 

All  experimental  results  concerning  the 
feeding  of  a  dry  cow  show  conclusively  that 
the  amount  of  suitable  feed  allowed  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  its  protein  content. 
In  addition,  these  tests  have  demonstrated 
that  the  most  important  thing,  besides  fur¬ 
nishing  enough  t.d.n.,  is  to  supply  sufficient 
calcium  and  phosphorus  for  the  necessary 
bone  development  of  the  unborn  calf  and  the 
maintenance  needs  of  its  mother.  Good  qual¬ 
ity  legume  hay,  especially  alfalfa,  will,  if  fed 
liberally,  meet  these  requirements  adequately. 
It  is  a  good  mineral  insurance  policy,  though, 
to  allow  the  dry  and  pregnant  female,  as  well 
as  all  members  of  the  dairy  herd,  constant  and 
free  access  to  a  good  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  or,  if  preferred,  a  homemade  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bone  meal. 

Whenever  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  hay 
fed  to  dry  cows  consists  of  legumes,  their 
grain  mixture  need  not  contain  more  than  12 
per  cent  protein.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
hay  fed  is  entirely  timothy  or  some  other  low 
protein  roughage,  then  the  grain  mixture 
should  contain  from  about  18  per  cent  protein. 

Grain  Mixtures  for  Cows 

The  best  part  about  the  feeds  mentioned  is 
that  even  with  an  18  per  cent  protein  content 
they  permit  the  use  of  a  large  percentage  of 


home  grown  grains,  thereby  lowering  the 
feed  cost  considerably. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  where  there  is 
plenty  of  either  corn,  oats  or  barley,  and  make 
up  one  ton  of  a  suitable  12  per  cent  protein 
feed  mixture,  using  varying  combinations  of 
the  basic  grains  mentioned.  It  is  always  a 
good  idea  to  use  some  oats,  as  well  as  wheat 
bran,  in  the  dairy  cow’s  ration,  whether  she 
is  milking  or  dry.  Assuming  then,  that  we 
have  all  the  home  grown  corn  and  oats  need¬ 
ed,  a  desirable  poundage  combination  would  be 
ground  corn  1,140,  ground  oats  500,  wheat 
bran  200,  either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal 
120,  iodized  stock  salt  20,  and  steamed  bone 
meal  20. 

If  barley  was  available  and  corn  was  not, 
then  a  good  mixture  would  consist  of  ground 
barley  1,010,  ground  oats  700,  wheat  bran  250, 
iodized  stock  salt  20,  and  steamed  bone  meal 
20.  It  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  sub¬ 
stitute  ground  wheat,  pound  for  pound,  in 
place  of  the  barley;  both  of  these  grains  are 
sufficiently  high  in  protein  content  to  permit 
the  elimination  of  the  high  protein  oil  meals. 

Still  another  combination,  using  all  three 
of  these  grains,  is  ground  corn  600,  ground 
barley  600,  ground  oats  500,  wheat  bran  200, 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  60  pounds, 
iodized  stock  salt  20,  and  steamed  bone  meal 
20. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  step  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  the  grain  mixtures  up  to  around  18 
per  cent,  some  suitable  combinations  would  be 
ground  corn  665,  ground  oats  500,  wheat  bran 
200,  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  270, 
distillers  dried  corn  grains  325,  iodized  stock 
salt  20,  and  steamed  bone  meal  20.  One  with 
the  small  grains  would  be  ground  barley  920, 
ground  oats  500,  wheat  bran  200,  either  soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  meal  340,  iodized  stock  salt 
20,  and  steamed  bone  meal  20. 

It  might  be  desirable  to  make  use  of  corn 
cobs  for  feeding,  especially  if  hay  is  short,  in 
which  case  the  following  combination  would 
be  desirable:  corn-and-cob  meal  950,  wheat 
bran  450,  cottonseed  meal  280,  either  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal,  280;  iodized  stock  salt 
20,  and  steamed  bone  meal  20. 

Drying-off  the  Dairy  Cow 

Persistent  milkers  are  often  a  problem  when 
it  comes  to  drying  them  off.  We  get  letters 
from  time  to  time  stating  that  no  matter  what 
is  done,  certain  cows  simply  will  not  go  dry. 
Several  years  ago  on  one  of  my  trips  to  the 
Minnesota  Station  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
ears  when  Dr.  W.  E.  Peterson  told  me  about 
their  experiments  in  drying'  off  persistent 
milking  cows.  One  system  they  had  tried  was 
to  simply  stop  milking  the  cows.  At  the  start 
they  were  of  the  opinion,  as  was  everyone 
(Continued  on  Page  587) 


Photo:  U.  S.  D.  A. 

'When  dry  cows  are  on  excellent  pasture  like  this,  they  need  very  little  grain  to  put  them  in  suitable  condition  for  calving ,  These  nice  Holsteins  are 
making  good  use  of  top  quality  ladino-mixed  grass  pasture  provided  on  the  dairy  farm  of  Walter  Phelps  in  Middletown ,  Newport  County ,  Rhode  Island. 
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By  ARTHUR  C.  BOBB 


A  30 -year  old  McIntosh  tree  in  the  Allen  orchard  at  Fairhaven,  Vt.  This  tree  had  the  top  lowered  over 
a  period  of  years  so  that  now  all  fruit  can  be  picked  from  an  eight-foot  stepladder.  The  top  and  root 

growth  are  again  in  balance. 


Compare  this  condition  to  that  of  the  tree 
spacing  and  tree  lowering  practiced  by  Sher¬ 
man  B.  Allen  of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  Mr.  Allen  has  lowered  the 
height  of  all  his  trees  to  the  point  where  pick¬ 
ing  is  done  from  nothing  higher  than  an  eight- 
foot  stepladder.  Many  commercial  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  the  methods  used  and 
the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Allen.  They  are 
trying  out  and  adapting  the  basic  principles 
to  their  own  peculiar  conditions. 

This  system  of  pruning  may  not  be  the  an¬ 
swer  for  everyone  but  it  warrants  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  growers,  as  it  definitely  is  work¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Allen.  The  “Allen  Method”  of 
pruning  includes  the  following  points: 

1.  Final  removal  of  all  top  branches  from  a 
mature  tree  to  a  pre-determined  height. 

2.  Annual  maintenance  pruning  to  prevent 
re-growth  of  top  branches. 

3.  Relocation  and  lowering  of  fruit-bearing 
areas  within  a  tree. 

4.  Upset  of  previous  top-to-root  growth 
balance. 


EAR  by  year,  fruit  growers  are 
spending  more  time,  money  and 
effort  in  advertising,  promotion 
land  marketing  activities.  How¬ 
ever,  growers  are,  first  of  all, 
producers — even  though  modern 
are  making  them  carry  the  ball 
(or  should  we  say  “apple”?)  all  the  way  to 
the  consumer. 

The  fruit  grower  must  still  continue  to  be 
a  producer  first  and  foremost.  His  primary 
objective  is  to  produce  fruit  of  which  he  can 
be  justly  proud.  He  may  be  proud  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  that  he  supports.  He 
must  also  be  proud  of  the  fruit  that  reaches 
the  kitchen  table. 

The  modern  gpple  grower  is  confronted  with 
all  the  basic  problems  of  growing  a  good,  clean 
crop  of  apples.  To  name  a  few  of  his  problems, 
there  are  selection  of  site,  soil  management, 
fertilization,  selection  of  varieties,  pollination, 
pruning,  pest  control,  thinning,  pre-harvest 
drop  control  spraying,  picking,  packing  and 
storing.  Know-how  and  scientific  advance¬ 
ment  have  not  eliminated  any  of  these  func¬ 
tions.  If  anything,  the  whole  production  job 
is  more  complex  and  exacting  now  than  it  was 
20  or  30  years  ago. 

Culling  for  Convenience  and  Quality 

Pruning,  which  may  also  be  considered  cull¬ 
ing,  is  one  job  that  producers  have  always  had 


and  will  continue  to  have.  Culling  on  the  dairy 
farm  or  poultry  farm  means  the  removal  and 
elimination  of  non-profit-producing  animals. 
Should  not  this  same  basic  principle  of  culling 
be  applied  to  our  fruit  farms?  With  prices  of 
apples  as  they  have  been  in  recent  years,  fruit 
growers  cannot  afford  to  carry  cull  blocks,  cull 
trees,  or  even  cull  branches.  Removal  of  cull 
blocks  may  be  considered  pruning  with  a  bull¬ 
dozer:  removal  of  individual  trees,  one-cut 
pruning;  and  removal  of  individual  branches, 
pruning  in  the  accepted  sense. 

Removal  of  cull  blocks  and  cull  trees  should 
reduce  production  costs.  Book  records  and  ob¬ 
servation  are  necessary  to  determine  which 
blocks  and  which  trees  are  culls.  Culling  only 
to  this  point  is  not  sufficient,  however.  Culling 
out  individual  branches  on  otherwise  desirable 
productive  trees  is  also  important.  In  addition 
to  improving  quality  and  grade,  proper  prun¬ 
ing  or  branch-culling  is  important  for  two 
other  reasons:  a  tree  properly  pruned  is  easier 
to  spray  and  easier  to  pick. 

Modern  science  has  given  the  fruit  grower 
the  concentrate  spray  machine  and  has  proved 
that  concentrate  sprays  applied  with  wind- 
blast  machines  are  practical,  effective  and  ef¬ 
ficient.  However,  these  concentrate  sprays  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  wind-blast  machine  cannot  do  a  good 
job  on  a  tree  that  looks  like  a  brush  heap — in 
some  cases,  a  brush  heap  30  or  35  feet  high. 


How  Pruning  Helps  the  Picking 

In  the  Northeast,  picking  costs  are  generally 
the  highest  single  expense  item  of  all  those 
involved  in  production.  Proper  pruning  can 
make  it  easier  and  quicker  for  the  picker  to 
get  apples  into  the  box  on  the  ground.  Many 
successful  growers  have  records  which  prove 
that  it  pays  to:  (1)  Remove  filler  trees  before 
permanent  trees  are  crowded  and  forced  to 
grow  upward  still  more;  (2)  lower  the  high 
tops  of  permanent  trees;  and  (3)  remove  non¬ 
productive  branches  to  the  point  that  a  “cat 
could  be  thrown  through  the  tree”  when  the 
pruning  job  is  completed. 

When  it  is  time  to  remove  filler  trees  to 
prevent  crowding,  growers  frequently  say  that 
production  will  be  reduced.  This  may  be  true 
for  the  first  few  years.  However,  in  three  or 
four  and  sometimes  in  two  years,  per-acre 
production  is  back  to  previous  yields;  and  in 
many  cases,  it  is  higher.  Block  after  block  of 
apple  trees  in  the  Northeast  has  produced 
annual  yields  of  over  500  boxes  per  acre  with 
as  few  as  15  to  18  trees  per  acre. 

Continued  crowding  of  trees  develops  noth- 
ing  more  than  “tree  tunnels”.  These  are  hard 
to  drive  through  for  spraying  and  harvesting 
and  frequently  the  lower  branches  are  so  shad¬ 
ed  and  crowded  that  very  little  fruit  is  borne 
below  a  height  of  10  feet. 

The  Allen  Method 


Large  McIntosh  tree  with  top  headed  back  in  1951.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  “ Allen 

Method”  of  lowering  tree  height. 


The  actual  change-over  takes  several  years 
and  involves  the  following: 

1.  Lowering  of  mature  tree  height  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  feet  per  year;  the  rate 
varying  according  to  tree  age  and  variety. 


The  Need 

for 

Orchard 

Pruning 

-  o 

Proper  pruning  means 
easier  spraying,  easier 
picking .  It  means  also 
better  fruit  size  and  color? 
and  lower  cost  of  grading 
and  packing . 
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2.  Leaving  longer  branch  stubs  on 
the  larger  branches  to  help 
overcome  loss  from  winter  in¬ 
jury  and  sunscald. 

3.  Allowing  some  water  sprouts  to 
grow  from  these  stubs  in  order 
to  maintain  living  bark. 

4.  Eliminating  or  reducing  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  applications  until 
their  need  is  apparent. 

5.  Annual  pruning  to  maintain  the 
system. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  disad¬ 
vantages  and  precautions  to  consider. 
There  may  be  a  reduction  in  the  to¬ 
tal  yield  per  acre  and  there  may  be 
failure  to  re-establish  and  maintain 
proper  top-to-root  growth  balance. 
There  is  also  increased  risk  of  winter 
injury  and  sunscald  to  scaffold  limbs 
as  well  as  failure  to  maintain  system. 

The  following  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  should  outweigh  the  disadvan¬ 
tages:  Increased  fruit  size;  improved 
color;  smaller  percentage  of  lower 
grades;  easier,  more  convenient  pick¬ 
ing;  more  effective,  less  expensive 
pest  control;  easier  pruning  after  the 
system  is  established;  reduced  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  costs;  lengthened 
convenient  fruiting  life  of,  old  trees; 
and,  on  some  varieties,  more  annual 
bearing  and  a  heavier  fruit  set. 

Watching  for  the  Winners 

In  order  to  do  a  good  job  of  prun¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  productive  and  non-produc¬ 
tive  branches,  and  then  to  remove 
the  undesirable  ones. 

How  is  this  done?  First  of  all,  it 
is  important  to  study  and  observe 
the  growth  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  individual  varieties.  Certain  fun¬ 
damentals,  however,  apply  to  all  ap¬ 
ple  varieties;  these  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood,  then  applied.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  tree  during  the  growing 
season  as  well  as  during  the  dormant 
season,  will  aid  in  understanding  its 
growth  and  fruiting  habits. 

In  making  your  observations  keep 
in  mind  that:  the  larger  dormant 
buds  produce  the  strongest  blossoms; 
the  strongest  blossoms  set  the  most 
fruit  per  spur  and  generally  develop 
the  largest  fruit;  the  better  colored 
larger  fruits  are  found  in  locations 
which  receive  plenty  of  sunlight;  the 
finest  apples  are  found  on  branches 
that  are  making  good  annual  termi¬ 
nal  growth  (varying  from  six  to  14 
inches  in  length  and  of  good  thick 
diameter  for  the  length).  This  pro¬ 
ductive  type  of  limb,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  finge'*'  or  thumb  at 
point  of  attachment,  is  generally 
young  wood  (less  than  six  or  eight 
years  old)  and.  generally  grows  in  an 
upright  or  horizontal  position,  not 
shaded  and  hanging  downward. 


Study  a  Model 

A  simple  way  to  better  understand 
and  help  improve  one’s  pruning  is  to 
select  a  heavy-bearing  tree  just  prior 
to  picking.  Cut  off  all  branches  bear¬ 
ing  inferior  small  green  apples.  When 
doing  this  observe  closely  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  branch  removed  (general¬ 
ly  the  size  of  a  large  finger  or  thumb 
at  point  of  attachment),  the  age  of 
the  branch,  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  terminal  current  season’s 
growth,  the  number,  size  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  leaves  on  individual  spurs 
and  the  relative  permanent  position 
of  the  branch  (whether  vertical, 
horizontal  or  hanging  downward).  In 
the  normal  dormant  pruning  season 
use  this  tree  as  a  model;  if  you  re¬ 
member  the  characteristics  of  the 
branches  removed  from  this  tree,  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  recognize  low- 
producing  branches  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season. 

The  Wheel  of  Growth 


If  you  should  tag,  observe  and  re¬ 
cord  the  behavior  of  a  representative 
limb  on  an  apple  tree  during  its  pro¬ 
ductive  life,  you  would  find  that  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  spoke  of  a 
revolving  wheel.  Over  -  a  five-  to 
eight-year  period  a  branch  develops 
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from  a  one-year  shoot  growing  in  an 
upright  position  to  a  downward  hang¬ 
ing  non-productive  branch.  In  this 
wheel  of  growth  cycle,  the  bearing 
of  fruit,  which  starts  after  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  gradually  pulls 
the  branch  downward,  first  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position  and  finally  to  a  down¬ 
ward  position.  After  the  fourth,  fifth 
or  sixth  year  when  the  branch 
reaches  the  horizontal  position,  fre¬ 
quently  a  new  branch  develops  from 
the  old  one,  and  the  cycle  starts  all 
over  again. 

The  original  branch,  or  any  part 
of  it,  when  reaching  the  final  down¬ 
ward-hanging  non-productive  shad¬ 
ed  position,  should  be  removed.  This 
is  the  type  of  branch  that  will  be 
removed  in  greatest  number  on  trees 
that  are  “pruned”  just  prior  to  pick¬ 
ing. 

Proper  pruning  is  only  one  of  the 
many  factors  contributing  to  the 
growing  of  high  quality  apples.  How¬ 
ever,  neglecting  this  job  decreases 
the  value  of  all  the  other  jobs  that 
are  necessary  to  growing  those  ap¬ 
ples  to  be  proud  of  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants. 


This  branch  illustrates  the  first  phase  in  the  “wheel  of  growth”  cycle.  Note 
that  fruit  bearing  is  starting  to  bend  the  branch  downward.  Annual  growth 
rings  are  marked  by  the  arrows  which  indicate  relatively  long  annual 
growth.  Annual  growth  is  thick  in  diameter  and  the  apples  are  large 

and  many  in  number. 


'hWITH  A  SAFE  WATER  SUPPLY 


Now  you  can  enjoy  better,  safer  living 
with  the  assurance  of  pure  drinking  water 
free  of  typhoid,  dysentery  and  other  water¬ 
borne  diseases.  The  W&T  Chlorinet  for 
sterilizing  water  easily  and  economically  is 
available  for  home  water  supplies. 

Even  after  all  the  health  department  re¬ 
quirements  for  location  and  construction  of  a 
private  water  source  have  been  met  —  always 
the  first  step  in  securing  safe  water  —  there 
is  no  assurance  that  contamination  cannot 
strike  at  any  time  from  nearby  sources,  or, 
often,  from  miles  away. 

Only  by  effective  treatment  can  such  con¬ 
tamination  and  its  health  hazards  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  One  sure  method  —  the 


i 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 

Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 


r 


method  used  by  city  supplies  everywhere  — 
is  continuous  chlorination.  Wallace  &  Tiernan, 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  chlorination,  now  offer 
this  protection  for  farms  and  rural  homes  — 
at  a  cost  of  only  pennies  per  day  —  with  the 
New  W&T  CHLORINET.  The  Chlorinet  op¬ 
erates  dependably  and  continuously  with 
your  electric  pump. 


So  enjoy  better  living  . 
assurance  of  safe  drinking 
the  attached  coupon 
for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  W&T 
CHLORINET  —  the 
modern  insurance 
against  water-borne 
disease. 


W&T  CHLORINET 


.  with 
water. 


the 

Mail 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


DEALERS  WANTED: 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  dealers 
interested  in  handling  the  sale,  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  of  the  W&T 
CHLORINET. 


V. 

WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  •  CHLORINET  DIVISION  •  BELLEVILLE  9r  N.  J.  / 

/ 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  “Chlorinet”  / 


STATE 


SC-1 


^  XLPi~se  send  information  on  dealerships.  ^ 


/ 

.  / 

/ 

t 
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How  much  wood  could 
a  woodcutter  cut  ? 


COULD  HI 
BY  HAND 


HOW  MUCH 
CUT 


COULD  HE  CUT 

I  ft  WUCULLOCH 

POWER  SAW? 


With  a  McCulloch  power  s 

of  wood  in  an  8-hour  d 
under  the  same  conditions 
hand-saw  man  abo 
This  little  gasoline  pow 
3-horsepower  saw  weigi 

„«1v  25  pounds. 


Using  light-weight  7  horsepower  McCulloch  saws,  two  loggers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
felled  and  bucked  18  million  board  feet  of  lumber  in  8  months,  an  average  of  more  than 

43,000  board  feet  per  man  per  day !  This  was  in  rugged,  mountainous  country. 


McCulloch  power  chain  saws,  water  pumps,  and 
Earth  Drills  are  gasoline-powered  equipment 
that  is  scientifically  engineered  to  provide  the 
lightest  possible  weight  consistent  with  reliability  I 
and  the  necessary  horsepower  to  do  the  job!  I 

Nationwide  Sales  and  Service  • 

i 
i 
i 


McCUUOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 
Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Depl. 


CR 


McCUUOCH 

Builders  o7^^r  chai„  jaws /A 

^.rniinru  niornnc  rnonmiiiinu  I 


Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer: 

□  3-hp  chain  saw  □  5-hp  chain  saw 

□  7-hp  chain  saw  □  Earth  Drill 


ADDRESS. 


mcculloch  motors  corporation  ; 

LOS  ANGELES  45,  CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL  TIRE  SALE 

—  FOR  SEPTEMBER  ONLY- — 

FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  •  GOODYEAR  MARATHON  •  LEE  STAGHOUNDS 
600-16 - $11-95  670.15 - $13.23 

DELIVERED — TAX  INCLUDED 


(DE  LUXE— 1st  LINE) 

Super  Balloon  and  Super  Cushion — FIRESTONE  •  LEE  •  GOODYEAR 


600-16  . 

670  15  . 

.  15.29 

710  15  . 

.  17.69 

760  15  . 

.  19.49 

800-15  . 

.  21.49 

820-15  . 

.  22.49 

THESE  ARE  YOUR  COMPLETE  PRICES 
ALL  TAXES  INCLUDED 
All  fresh  stock,  first  quality  tires — sold  on 
our  regular  money-back  guarantee. 

FREE  DELIVERY 
SALE  ENOS  SEPTEMBER  30th 

All  orders  received  will  be  handled 
on  a  first  come — first  served  basis. 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  SALES  PRICES  ON  TIRES  NOT  LISTED  IN  THIS  ADD. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  COMPANY,  2564  BEDFORD  AVE„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAY  OFFl 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulfur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


Consider  the  Berried 
Shrubs 

When  buying  shrubs  for  the  home 
grounds,  why  not  give  thought  to 
those  which  bear  fruit  as  well  as 
flowers,  thereby  gaining  double 
pleasure  from  your  planting,  to  say 
nothing  of  providing  food  for  the 
birds. 

/ 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  of  berried  shrubs,  growing  over 
a  wide  area,  is  the  native  winterber- 
ry  or  black  alder  (Ilex  verticillata) . 
It  is  a  prime  favorite  with  the  birds, 
too,  as  I  have  sometimes  found’  when 
delaying  too  long  gathering  the  ber¬ 
ries  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
brilliant  red  berries  are  most  popu¬ 
lar  as  Christmas  decorating  material 
and  will  usually  remain  colorful  all 
Winter  and  I  always  use  them  with 
the  evergreens  when  filling  porch 
and  window  boxes  in  the  Fall.  This 
shrub  enjoys  a  rather  moist  location, 
average  garden  soil  and  will  grow 
well  in  partial  shade.  In  transplant¬ 
ing,  take  a  large  ball  of  earth  with 
the  bush  and  give  it  plenty  of  water. 

While  on  the  subject  of  native  va¬ 
rieties,  the  large  and  useful  vibur¬ 
num  family  should  be  given  proper 
mention.  The  high-bush  cranberry 
(V.  opulus)  has  long  rated  popular¬ 
ity  as  a  garden  subject,  being  han¬ 
dled  by  the  nurseries.  It  may  attain 
an  ultimate  height  of  12  feet  and  is 
an  excellent  choice  for  the  shrub¬ 
bery  border.  The  heavy,  pendulous 
clusters  of  crimson  fruit  hang  on  un¬ 
til  Spring. 

Another  native  that  definitely 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  com¬ 
mon  elder  (Sambucus  Canadensis). 
It  transplants  easily  and  is  ornamen¬ 
tal  at  all  stages  of  growth.  It  grows 
from  five  to  10  feet  high  and  the 
clusters  of  glistening  dark  purple 
fruit  are  most  popular  with  the 
birds. 

Among  the  cultivated  shrubs  with 
berry  interest,  Mahonia — also  called 
Oregon  holly  grape — deserves  con-? 
sideration,  for  it  is  a  delightful  shrub 
which  should  be  more  widely  grown. 
It  is  a  holly-leaf  evergreen  and  is 
ideal  for  interspersing  with  other 
evergreens,  especially  in  foundation 
plantings  though  it  is  desirable  as  a 
specimen  shrub,  too.  It  will  grow  to 
an  ultimate  height  of  about  four  feet 
and  "bears  attractive  clusters  of 
bright  golden  berries  which  are  very 
lovely  against  the  dark  green  of  the 
leaves.  Mahonia  is  hardy,  too,  and 
will  thrive  in  shade  as  well  as  sun. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Eu- 
onymus  worthy  of  including  in  any 
gi'oup  of  berry-bearing  shrubs.  Eu- 
ropaeus  is  one  of  the  finest,  often  at¬ 
taining  a  height  of  15  feet  and  bear¬ 
ing  an  almost  unbelievable  profusion 
of  brilliant  orange  berries  in  Octo¬ 
ber  which  are  held  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Americanus  is  a  lower  growing 
sort  but  has  the  most  brilliant  fruit 
of  all.  The  wine-colored  pods  open 
in  September,-  displaying  the  bril¬ 
liant  orange  fruits  within. 

If  you  need  a  shrub  for  a  shaded 
location,  try  the  coralberry,  which 
has  largely  superseded  the  old  In¬ 
dian  currant.  It  grows  about  five 
feet  high,  has  gracefully  arching 
branches  and  soft  lacy  foliage.  The 
latter  is  highly  decorative  in  itself, 
lasting  well  in  water  when  cut. 

One  of  the  berried  shrubs  beloved 
by  our  grandmothers  was  the  lovely 
snowberry,  still  'found  growing  lux¬ 
uriantly  about  old'  homesteads  in 
the  country.  And  it  is  just  as  popu¬ 
lar  today,  for  all  the  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  list  it.  It  has  beautiful,  clean 
foliage  and  small  pink  flowers  in 
July,  followed  by  the  waxen  berries. 
Give  it  plenty  of  space,  for  it  will 
eventually  make  a  large  clump, 
growing  from  four  to  six  feet  tall. 

If  your  prime  object  is  to  attract 
the  birds  to  your  grounds,  then  by  all 
means  plant  a  red  or  white  mulberry 
tree.  You  will  find  it  a  bit  messy, 
to  be  sure,  but  how  the  birds  love 
the  fruit.  You’ll  have  every  one  in 
the  region  there  to  feast  on  it. 

Fall  planting  is  recommended  for 
shrubs  in  most  places,  for  then  they 
have  time  to  become  established  and 
thereby  get  a  better  start  in  the 
Spring. 

And  there  is  another  good  reason 
for  fall  planting.  You  can  go  to  the 
nursery  now  and  select  your  shrubs, 
and  you  will  get  better  ones  than  in 
the  spring  rush. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton. 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  our  big  FREE 
Catalog  in  full  color; 
shows  best  quality  Fruit 
Trees  Northern  grown 
on  our  600  acres  in 
Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Also  shows  Berries,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Roses 
and  many  other  items.  AH  stock  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  GROW  OR  REPLACED 


FREE.  Our  68th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

58  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  «&  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S,  Chew  Road  Hammanten,  N.J. 

STATE  CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

17  VARIETIES 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  FULL  PLANTING 

MONROE  FARMS 

Box  555,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 
,  .  4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 

6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid,  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain : 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  S  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvltae, 

Douglas  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  Red 
Pine,  and  White  Spruce,  all  25  for 
$3.  (West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
25c).  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-912  Fryeburg,  Maine 


CASH  WEEKLY 


to  call  on  farmers  and  gardeners. 
Take  orders  for  highest  grade  Gunson 
Seeds.  Can  be  sold  with  other  farm 
lines.  Liberal  commissions  paid  weekly 
on  receipt  of  orders.  Age  no  barrier. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  64-year 
old  seed  house. 

WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  R. 


L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Rochester  1,  N.  Y. 


f 


*5. 


5 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  14"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine.  Red 
Pine.  Norway  Spruce,  Canadian 
Hemlock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 
For  Fall  Planting  List  write: 
BOX  2C-I.  _ 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


TREES 


PEACH 
Kand 
APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut 

blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  -  - 

shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can  t 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  S2.uu 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO,.  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TE-NN. 


trees. 

Shrubs. 


LOW  AS 

20s 

strawberries. 

evergreens. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 


Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY, _  JOHNSTOWN.  PENNA. 

-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNERS  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3.  EiCHEfi  ROAD.  EMSW0RTH  2,  PENNA. 
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20,000  See  New 
Combines  and 
Vine  Pullers 
at  New  York’s 
Potato  Field 
Day 


With  splendid  cooperation  from 
the  weatherman,  the  19th  annual  Po¬ 
tato  Field  Day,  held  last  month  at 
Atlanta,  N.  Y.,  hit  new  highs  in  at¬ 
tendance,  interest  in  demonstrations 
and  exhibits,  trade  show,  and  wo¬ 
men’s  participation.  Attendance  was 
estimated  at  close  to  20,000. 

Of  special  interest  were  potato 
harvesters  that  combined  the  dig¬ 
ging,  picking,  and  loading  jobs  into 
one  big  operation.  Many  growers  be¬ 
lieve  this  development  toward  greater 
mechanization  of  potato  farms  is  the 
answer  to  most  labor  and  harvesting 
problems.  But  as  Prof.  E.  S.  Shep- 
ardson,  Cornell  engineer,  pointed  out, 
the  digger  is  not  out  of  the  picture 
just  yet,  particularly  where  stony 
conditions  are  the  rule.  The  potato 
combine  did  have  some  trouble  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stones,  a  situation  that 
is  not  so  serious  in"  the  Midwest 
where  these  machines  are  chiefly 
u:  ed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shepardson 
said,  if  the  cost  and  scarcity  of  labor 
continue  to  get  worse,  we  may  have 
to  come  to  some  such  harvesting 
equipment,  at  least  on  soils  less 
stony.  Current  models  are  probably 
best  suited  to  muck  and  Long  Island 
soils. 

Another  machine  that  has  never 
before  been  in  New  York  State — a 
vine  puller — was  trucked  1,700  miles 
to  the  field  day.  It  proved  a  popu¬ 
lar  demonstration,  and  growers 
seemed  impressed  with  the  job  it 
did  in  removing  the  vines  without 
damaging  the  potatoes. 

At  least  30  different  plows  and  til¬ 
lage  tools  were  in  operation  to  start 
the  day’s  activities,  and  these,  as  al¬ 
ways,  have  a  large  following.  Two 
stone  pickers  were  also  demon¬ 
strated,  one  with  tines  that  scraped 
under  the  soil,  lifted  the  stones, 
which  were  then  elevated  to  a  bin 
in  the  rear.  The  bin  is  then  unload¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  field.  The  tines 
are  adjustable  to  pick  up  different- 
sized  stones.  It  was  noticeable  that 
the  round  stones  were  easier  to  pick 
up  than  the  flat  ones. 

Many  growers  reported  that  the 
Kennebec  variety  looks  better  than 
ever,  and  Cherokee  looks  promising. 
The  Kennebec  is  a  blight  resistant, 
high  yielding  variety  with  better 
than  average  cooking  quality.  Al¬ 
ready  it  is  the  second  most  important 
variety  in  the  State  for  certified  seed, 
with  Katahdins  still  leading-  Cali¬ 
fornia  recently  placed  an  order  for 
two  carloads  of  certified  Kennebec. 

The  crowd  was  thrilled  during  the 
noon  hour  when  the  poultry  queens 
from  five  counties  came  down  the 


Miss  Carolyn  Lopez  of  Savannah 
(left)  being  crowned  Empire  State 
Potato  Queen  by  Miss  Janet  Wilkins 
of  Homer,  the  State  and  national 
vegetable  queen. 

midway  on  a  decorated  float.  William 
Hodnett  of  Fillmore,  potato  grower, 
was  in  charge  of  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  the  State  Potato  Queen  who 
turned  out  to  be  Miss  Carolyn  Lopez 
of  Savannah,  Wayne  County.  Other 
contestants  were  Margaret  Siroir  of 
Cohocton,  Steuben  County;  Shirley 
Cronk  of  Fillmore,  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty;  Mrs.  Alice  Smith  of  Bliss,  Wy¬ 
oming  County;  and  Mrs.  Norma 
Quanz  of  Wayland,  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty. 

It  has  been  some  16  or  17  years 
since  the  annual  Field  Day  was  last 
held  in  Steuben  County,  and  the 
progress  made  in  all  phases  of  pota¬ 
to  growing  since  that  time  has  been 
tremendous.  This  year’s  host,  the 
Griffin  and  Rushmore  partnership, 
operates  a  large  enterprise.  They 
have  three  farms,  520  acres  of  land, 
and  grow  125  acres  of  certified  seed 
potatoes.  In  addition  they  raise  25- 
acres  of  wheat,  40  acres  of  rye,  50 
of  oats,  and  a  small  acreage  of  other 
crops.  Certified  seed  production  usu¬ 
ally  ranges  from  60  to  80  thousand 
bushels  a  year,  one  half  going  to 
Long  Island  growers  and  the  other 
half  to  upstate  farmers,  according  to 
W.  W.  Washbon,  county  agricultural 
agent  of  Steuben  County  and  general 
chairman  of  the  Field  Day  this  year. 

Operator  of  the  farms  since  1950 
is  28-year-old  Lyman  Edgecomb,  but 
he  has  been  connected  with  them 
since  1940  when  his  father  was  man¬ 
ager. 

It  was  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
year  marks  the  100th  year  of  pota¬ 
to  business  in  Steuben  County.  This 
was  first  conducted  by.  Isaac  R. 
Trembly  of  Wayland  who  also  was  a 
mail  carrier  from  Dansville  to  Way- 
land.  He  was  the  first  grain  and  po¬ 
tato  buyer  there  in  1852. 

J.  S.  Knapp. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith _ 6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 4.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Rear  view  of  the  mechanical  harvester  showing  the  digging  and  picking 
operation  at  left,  and  loading  into  truck  at  right.  Not  all  folks  on  the  ma- 
•  chines  are  working. 


Husking  Rolls  and  six  floating  pressef 
wheels  are  fully  adjustable  to  damp  or 
dry  conditions.  Corn  saver  delivers 
clean,  shelled  kernels  to  wagon. 


/ 

Floating  Points  hug  ground  contours. 
Slip  under  down  or  crooked  stalks  to 
guide  them  surely  to  gathering  chains. 


Turn  Bar  holds  long  stalks  7n  position 
for  proper  clearance  through  snapping 
rolls.  Rotating  drum  cuts  off  ears  from 
broken  stalks. 


Weight  is  carefully  balanced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  on  large  ground  wheels.  Con¬ 
trols  are  within  easy  reach  of  operator. 


Three  low-reaching  gathering  chains  give 
positive  delivery  to  fully  adjustable  snap¬ 
ping  rolls.  Short  lower  chain  and  gate  keep 
smaller  ears  from  sliding  out. 


More  Ears •••  Fewer  Husks 
Faster  Picking 

Here’s  the  New  Idea  Picker  that  best  met  the  field,  weather,  and 
crop  conditions  in  winning  the  1951  National  Corn  Picking  Con¬ 
test,  as  well  as  all  official  State  contests. 


Easy-to-reach-and-make  adjustments  at  snapper  rolls  and  husk¬ 
ing  bed,  along  with  other  corn-wise  mechanical  features,  make 
New  Idea  Corn  Pickers  masters  of  good  and  tough  conditions. 


Why  not  make  a  visit  to  your  New  Idea  dealer  your  next  step 
toward  owning  a  champion  New  Idea  one  or  two-row  picker?  He 
can  give  you  a  thorough,  step-by-step  explanation  of  why  these 

New  Idea  one-man  pickers 
are  tops  in  efficiency.  You’ll 
be  interested  to  see  why  New 
Idea  Pickers  harvest  more 

ears . . .  fewer  husks . . .  faster. 

/ 
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Elements  of  Growth: 

Minerals  and  fertilizers  are  essential  elements  of  growth  and 
they  must  be  in  your  soil  if  optimum  production  is  to  be 
achieved.  ES-MIN-EL  contains  these  essential  minerals:  Cop¬ 
per,  Boron,  Manganese,  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Magnesium  ...  all 
essential  to  healthy  crop  production.  Soil  poor  in  minerals 
cannot  produce  crops  rich  in  vitamins.  Properly  mineralized 
soil  means  a  healthier,  more  productive  soil  and  an  increase 
in  profits  from  your  land.  Mineralize  and  fertilize  your  soil 
for  increased  yields  of  vitamin-rich  crops. 


ES-MIN-EL  is  now  available  in  spray 
or  dust  form.  If  you  haven’t  mineral¬ 
ized  your  soil,  you  can  now  feed  these 
essential  minerals  to  your  plants 
through  the  leaves  and  stems  — 
ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral 
form  of  Copper,  Manganese  and  Zinc. 


ES-MIN-EL 


SOIL  APPLICATION 


[ 


FREE  BOOKLET —  Send  card 
or  letter  to  Tennessee  Cor¬ 
poration,  Grant  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  or  Lockland,  O. 


REQUEST 

that  your  local  fertilizer  dealer 
furnish  you  a  completely  min¬ 
eralized  fertilizer  containing  the 
essential  mineral  elements! 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


TO  BUILD 


For  Big  Post-Free  Interiors 

choose  RILCO  UTILITY  RAFTERS 


Rilco  Rafters  provide  more  space 
at  lower  cost  than  any  other  type 
of  permanent  construction.  In 
half  the  usual  construction  time, 
they'll  give  you  a  modern,  versa¬ 
tile  building  ideal  for  use  as  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  dairy  or  feeding  barn, 
poultry  or  hog  colony  house,  or 
general  storage.  Engineered  for 
strength  and  wind  resistance,  at¬ 
tractive  Rilco  buildings  can  be 
covered  with  any  type  roof  cover¬ 
ings.  Write  us  for  FREE  literature 
or  ask  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer 
for  details  and  prices. 

. - . . 

worn  *mais  with  wood 

RILCO (PRODUCTS,  IN?.  "% 

i  V  . . .  .  j 

601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  your  folder  telling  all  the  uses  of  Rilco  Utility 


•  Rafters.  I’m  interested  in  CD  Machine  Sheds  CD  Barns 

•  Name  _ _ 

Address _ _ _ RFD _ _ 

•  Town - - - - - County _ State _ _ 

*■- . 


Strong  Rilco  Utility  Rafters  are  factory 
fabricated  from  finish-grade,  kiln-dried 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir  laminations  peri 
manently  bonded  with  waterproof  resor¬ 
cinol  glue.  They  are  delivered  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  connection  hardware 
furnished,  ready  for  rapid,  labor-saving 
erection. 


September  6,  1952 


The  Garden 

Gardeners  are  always  trying  new 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Before  the  season  is  ended,  be  sure  to 
make  a  record  of  the  ones  that  seem 
to  be  an  improvement  over  the  older 
varieties  and  are  worth  growing 
again.  A  small  pocket  notebook  is  a 
handy  thing  to  have  in  which  you 
can  put  down  your  conclusions  about 
any  varieties,  whether  good  or  bad. 
If  this  is  not  done,  you  may  forget  to 
include  the  good  ones  in  your  list 
for  planting  another  year  and  go  on 
planting  the  ones  you  had  decided 
to  drop.  A  good  way  to  identify  vari¬ 
eties:  makes  a  notation  on  the  seed 
packet  of  the  row  number  and  date 
of  planting.  This  is  usually  simpler 
than  to  put  stakes  or  tags  on  each 
row. 

From  southern  New  England 
southward,  planting  can  continue 
during  September.  Quick  growing, 
frost  hardy  vegetables  such  as  radish 
lettuce,  spinach,  turnips,  kale  and  col- 
lai’ds  can  be  seeded  during  the 
month.  Plantings  of  lettuce  and  spin¬ 
ach,  now,  may  not  always  mature 
for  a  Fall  crop,  but  these  small  plants 
are  good  size  to  carry  over  Winter 
for  an  early  Spring  crop. 

Possibility  of  Frost  Damage 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  frost  can  be  expected  any  time 
in  September.  Squashes,  peppers,  to¬ 
matoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the 
first  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Tomatoes 
and  peppers  must  be  harvested  be¬ 
fore-frost  or  covered  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  damage.  Squash  and 
pumpkin  are  not  injured  by  a  light 
frost  but  may  be  ruined  by  a  hard 
frost,  so  should  be  put  under  cover 
as  soon  as  frosty  weather  arrives. 
Celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower  can  stand 
fairly  heavy  frosts  and  are  normally 
left  outdoors  until  Thanksgiving 
near  the  salt  water  or  larger  lakes. 
Small  heads  of  Savoy  cabbage,  Brus¬ 
sel  sprouts,  kale  and  collards  may 
remain  out  all  Winter.  These  crops 
are  only  at  their  best  after  freezing. 

'Root  crops  can  stay  in  the  garden 
until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 
They  should  then  be  dug  and  put 
into  a  cool,  moist  storage  cellar  or 
underground  pit.  Beets,  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  leeks  and  salsify  can  be  put  on 
top  of  the  ground  and  covered  with 
leaves  or  hay  and  remain  in  good 
condition  all  Winter  where  they  can 
be  obtained  when  the  ground  is  fro¬ 
zen. 

Celery  and  cabbages  should  be  dug 
with  their  roots  and  transplanted  to 
a  cool  storage  cellar  or  an  outdoor 
trench  covered  with  leaves,  hay  or 
corn  stdlks  to  prevent  freezing.  The 
soil,  or  sand,  around  the  roots  must 
be  kept  moist  and  the  plants  ventil¬ 
ated. 

Green  tomatoes,  if  fully  grown  and 
beginning  to  ripen,  can  be  picked  and 
placed  in  ventilated  baskets  or  crates 
and  kept  in  a  moderately  cool  place. 
They  should  be  sprinkled  with  water 
to  keep  them  from  shriveling  and 
sorted  over  frequently. 


in  September 

ornamental  bushes  can  be  transplant¬ 
ed  in  the  Fall  whenever  the  weather 
is  suitable.  This  time  of  the  year  is 
usually  a  more  favorable  time  to  get 
the  job  done  than  in  the  Spring. 
Strawberries  can  be  set  any  time 
during  the  month.  Plants  set  early 
in  September  should  bear  a  moderate 
crop  of  fruit  the  following  Spring 
and  then  be  in  good  condition  to  car¬ 
ry  over  for  a  second  crop.  Plants  set 
at  this  time  will  not  make  many  run¬ 
ners  and  should  be  set  closer  in  the 
row,  from  10  to  18  inches.  Straw¬ 
berries  set  late  in  the  Fall  will  be¬ 
come  established  for  a  good  growth 
in  the  early  Spring  but  -  should  be 
handled  as  spring  set  plants,  that 
is,  set  farther  apart,  from  18  to  30 
inches  in  the  row,  and  have  all  blos¬ 
soms  picked  off  the  first  growing- 
season.  The  only  advantage  in  this 
late  Fall  setting  is  to  get  the  job  done 
at  a  favorable  time  of  the  year  and 
to  take  advantage  of  an  early  start 
the  following  season. 

Best  Time  to  Seed  Lawn 
• 

September  is  .the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  seed  a  new  lawn  or  improve 
an  old  one.  Crab  grass  and  other  sum¬ 
mer  weeds  are  killed  by  the  first 
hard  frost.  These  dead  plants  should 
be  raked  out,  the  ground  loosened 
and  fertilizer,  organic  matter  and 
lime  spread.  All  lawns  are  benefited 
by  a  spreading  of  loam,  compost  or 
muck  soil  to  fill  up  uneven  places 
and  improve  barren  spots  where  the 
grass  has  died  out.  In  addition,  a 
good  lawn  fertilizer,  such  as  the  10- 
5-5-  formula,  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds 
per  thousand  square  feet  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  grass  to  grow  during  the 
cool  weather  of  the  Fall  when  crab 
grass  and  other  w’eeds  are  not  in 
competition.  Poultry  manure,  if  dry 
and  in  powder  form  without  feathers, 
is  an  excellent  grass  fertilizer  and 
can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  100  -pounds 
per  thousand  squai’e  feet. 

Cheap  grass  seed  is  not  economical 
as  it  usually  contains  large  quantities 
of  rye  grass  and  other  short  lived 
species.  It  will  make  a  luxuriant  start 
but  end  up  with  crab  grass  and  other 
weeds  crowding  out  the  few  grass 
plants  that  survive.  It  is  a  better 
practice  to  use  only  the  best  lawn 
grass  mixtures  sold  by  reputable 
seedsmen.  By  fertilizing  well  and  pre¬ 
paring  a  good  seed  bed  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  good  lawn  with  half  the 
amount  of  seed  usually  recommend¬ 
ed.  But  the  smaller  amount  of  seed 
must  be  spread  evenly.  The  best 
practice  is  to  mix  the  seed  with  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  volume  of  sifted  soil, 
peat  moss  or  dry  powdered  manure 
and  broadcast  in  two  directions.  Rake 
the  surface  of  the  soil  lightly  and 
roll  to  form  a  firm  surface.  Water 
regularly  until  the  grass  is  well  start¬ 
ed.  By  planting  after  a  heavy  rain, 
the  grass  may  become  established 
without  additional  water  if  the 
weather  is  cool. 

Advantage  of  Saving  Own  Seed 


Transplant  Perennials  In  Fall  Few  gardeners  are  willing  to  take 

the  time  or  trouble  to  save  their  own 
Many  perennial  plants  of  vegeta-  seed,  but  this  can  often  be  done  to 
bles,  flower,  fruit  trees  and  berry  and  advantage,  not  only  saving  the  cost 


Any  well  grown  and  properly  harvested  variety  of  broccoli  is  good ,  and  the 
choice  of  variety  makes  little  difference  as  far  as  flavor  and  general  eating 
qualities  go.  This  nice  Calabrese  broccoli  plant  is  ready  for  picking ,  The 
quicker  that  vegetables  get  from  the  garden  to  the  pot,  the  better  they  taste. 
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of  expensive  seeds  but  selecting  good 
strains  that  may  be  better  adapted  to 
your  particular  conditions.  Many 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  naturally 
self-pollinated  and  seed  from  these 
can  be  saved  with  little  danger  of 
mixing.  Peas,  sweet  peas,  all  kinds  of 
beans,  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plants 
and  lettuce  are  naturally  self-ferti¬ 
lized  and  seed  can  be  saved  from 
all  of  these  plants,  even  where  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  are  grown  close  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  many  excellent 
varieties  and  strains  of  pole  snap 
beans  and  limas  that  are  regularly 
saved  for  seed  as  they  are  not  avail¬ 
able  from  seed  dealers.  Seed  of  beans 
should  never  be  saved  if  the  pods 
are  spotted  with  any  disease  but 
bright  clean  pods  can  be  picked  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  dry.  They 
should  be  shelled  as  soon  as  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  and  the  seeds  mixed 
with  dry  powdered  lime  and  put  in 
a  tight  container  to  protect  them 
from  weevils. 

Potato  tubers  are  a  special  prob¬ 
lem  as  they  are  easily  infected  with 
mosaic'1  disease  when  grown  south  of 


their  most  favorable  sections.  For 
that  reason  it  does  not  pay  to  save 
potatoes  for  planting  again  except  in 
the  most  northerly  regions.  Hybrid 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  the  result 
of  crossing  each  year  especially  se¬ 
lected  inbred  strains,  and  seed  should 
never  be  saved  from  these  first  gen¬ 
eration  hybrid  plants.  The  seeds  will 
grow,  of  course,  but  the  crop  will  be 
so  much  more  variable  in  size  and 
maturity,  and  so  much  less  produc¬ 
tive  that  the  resulting  crop  will  be 
very  disappointing.  * 

Cross-pollinated  crops  such  as 
squash,  cucumbers  and  melons,  sweet 
corn  (naturally  cross-pollinated  vari¬ 
eties)  radish  and  spinach,  broccoli 
can  be  saved  for  seed  if  only  one 
variety  is  allowed  to  seed  in  each  lo¬ 
cation.  Biennial  plants,  such  as  tur¬ 
nips,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  must  be 
carried  over  Winter  to  produce  seed 
the  second  year,  and  this  is  more 
trouble  than  the  seed  is  worth.  They 
are  all  cross-pollinated  and  each  va¬ 
riety  must  be  kept  separate. 

D.  F.  Jones 


Busy  in  an  Oldtime  Woodshed 


Having  heard  so  much  during  the 
past  several  years  about  utility 
rooms  in  modern  homes,  some  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  woodshed  is  on 
the  way  out.  Quite  the  contrary  is 
true  at  our  farpa  home,  where  we  find 
the  woodshed,  "“back  room”  or  “sum¬ 
mer  kitchen” — terms  as  familiar  as 
our  nicknames — growing  in  use  with 
the  years. 

During  the  war  we  did  use  the 
woodshed  primarily  for  wood,  for  we 
burned  wood  in  the  furnace,  cook 
stove,  and  fireplace.  Now  that  no 
fuel  emergency  exists  and  coal  is 
our  first  choice  for  heating,  we  have 
a  new  furnace  and  have  long  since 
replaced  the  cook  stove  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  range.  We  still  store  wood  in 
the  woodshed  for  the  fireplace  but 
an  armload  of  apple,  beech,  or  maple 
only  brings  memories  of  pleasant 
autumn  days  or  cool  evenings  by 
the  fireside. 

Today  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  wood  is  burned  right  in  the 
woodshed,  in  an  old  stove  that  pipes 
smoke  to  a  smokehouse  on  stilts  next 
to  the  shed.  In  the  smokehouse  we 
smoke  hams  and  bacon  many  times 
a  year.  We  control  our  smoke  sup¬ 
ply  by  a  damper  and  ventilator 
switch  in  the  woodshed.  We  even 
can  withdraw  a^thermometer  here 
to  see  how  warm  the  smokehouse 
is.  Thus,  under  any  and  all  weather 
conditions,  we  are  confident  that  the 
hams  and  bacon  will  smoke  at  ideal 
specifications. 

The  little  smokehouse  on  stilts  is 
finished  on  its  roof  and  two  sides 
with  cedar  shingles;  it  and  the  wood¬ 
shed  are  as  much  showplaces  for  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  farm  as  are  my  husband’s 
Yorkshire  pigs  and  my  herb  garden. 

Depending  on  the  weather  we 
hang  our  cured  hams  from  hooks  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  woodshed.  But, 
before  that  at  butchering  time,  it  is 
here  we  have  hung  the  pork  carcass 
to  cool,  here  too  we  have  cut  it  up 
and  wrapped  parcels  for  the  freezer. 
We  work  like  real  packing  house 
employees  to  get  a  carcass  quick 
frozen,  though  we  remove  only  leaf 
lard  before  the  meat  has  chilled  sqit- 
ably  for  good  work  and  easy  hand¬ 
ling.  Our  work  table  is  convenient 
to  the  hQoks  and,  as  my  husband 
cuts  fore  or  hind  quarters,  I  weigh 
and  wrap  each  piece,  for  we  sell 
some  meat  which  has  been  frozen 
in  our  home  freezer. 

Sausage  grinding  is  my  husband’s 
sole  responsibility;  and  he  alone 
mixes  the  seasoning  that  goes  into  a 
batch  of  sausage  meat.  His  grinder 
is  electric,  of  institutional  size,  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  as  a  second¬ 
hand  bargain  we  got  a  few  years  ago. 
Wfe  sell  sausage  unsalted,  in  two- 
pound  packages,  the  reason  being 
that  salting  does  not  enhance  the 
flavor  of  frozen  meat. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  kept  a 
cow,  the  woodshed  was  an  even  bus¬ 
ier  place  than  it  is  now,  for  here  we 
separated  cream,  and  several  times  a 
week  I  churned  butter  in  a  home¬ 
made  churn  which  employed  the 
same  electric  motor  and  pulley  that 


ran  the  separator.  Friends  who  saw 
the  churn  spoke  of  ingenuity,  thrift 
and  other  attributes  of  farm  people. 
But  today,  when  they  have  eaten 
from  the  last  prints,  they  marvel 
that  butter  delightfully  fresh  and 
sweet  comes  from  our  freezer  and  is 
two  years  old. 

The  freezer,  incidentally,  has  28 
cubic  feet  capacity  and  stretches 
along  one  end  of  the  woodshed.  We 
cut  a  slice  out  of  the  shed  to  get  the 
box  in.  We  replaced  this  slice  as 
soon  as  we  could,  though  we  made  a 
permanent  change  in  a  door  and 
swung  it  out  instead  of  in. 

To  look  at  the  old  woodshed  one 
would  not  think  it  had  seen  many 
changes  since  it  was  built  100  years 
ago.  Inside  it  is  unfinished  except 
for  one  plastered  wall,  a  board  ceil¬ 
ing  and  a  concrete  floor.  Exposed 
two-by-fours  make  handy  places  to 
prop  garden  rakes,  hoses,  spades  and 
the  like.  There  is  ample  space  for 
neat  piles  of  old  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and,  what  is  most  important 
to  me,  space  for  bee  supplies  and  an 
ai’ea  where  I  can  extract  honey  from 
hive  supers. 

So,  between  my  husband  and  me, 
and  for  the  modernist  who  yearns 
for  a  “utility  room,”  we  point  with 
pride  to  our  century-old  woodshed. 

Cortland  County,  N.Y.  Mrs.  F.  C. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Rabbit  Management  —  Beacon 
Milling  Company,  Inc.,  announces 
the  first  edition  of  “Profitable  Rabbit 
Management,”  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Although  Beacon  publi¬ 
cations  on  rabbits,  until  now,  have 
been  limited  to  a  pamphlet  on  feed¬ 
ing,  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
more  extensive  booklet  on  rabbit 
management  has  led  to  this  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  Profitable  Manage¬ 
ment  series.  The  book  contains  sec¬ 
tions  on  building  the  rabbitry,  se¬ 
lecting  a  breed,  breeding  and  hand¬ 
ling,  a  feeding  program  for  rabbits, 
merchandising  rabbits,  diseases  and 
disease  prevention.  Copies  of  “Profit¬ 
able  Rabbit  Management”  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Extension 
Service  Department,  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Care  of  Horses — There  are  still 
over  6,000,000  horses  and  mules  in 
use  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  riding 
horses  that  are  kept  for  pleasure. 
The  most  frequent  trouble  with 
horses  is  their  tendency  to  become 
lame.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Troy 
Chemical  Company,  110  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  has  re¬ 
cently  published  an  excellent  book¬ 
let  concerning  this  matter  under  the 
heading,  "Lameness  and  Unsound¬ 
ness  in  Horses.”  A  free  copy  may 
be  obtained  by  requesting  same  from 
the  company. 


KEEPf  A  WATCHFUL  EYE  OUT 
FOR  TROUBLE  SIGNS  IF  YOU'RE 
RUNNING  YOUR  TRACTOR 
MORE  THAN  60-70  HOURS 
USING  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


DEEP!  TROUBLE 
MIGHT  BE  AHEAD 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
FAIL  HERE  UNDER 
HARD  USE. 


/^sVEEDOL 


gives  you  your  money’s  worth— and  more! 


i 


REAP!  THE  BENEFITS  OF  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  OPERATION 
WITH  VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR. 
LONGER-LASTING,  ECONOMICAL  VEEDOL  IS  ...  A  BETTER 


N«w  York 


TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  Oil  — by  giving  longer  service  between 
Changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Tydol 


FLYING 


GASOLINE 


Get  TYDOL  Flying  -  A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl.. , , 
the  great  tull-pow~ 
ered  premium  gasoline  I 


VEEDOL  T ractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


TIDE  WATER 
r  ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

Tuba  San  frcmtKO 
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THRIFTIEST  road 
fo  market ! 


During  this  harvest  season  and  all  through  the  year  farmers  find 
farm-to-market  roads  mighty  important.  And  there  is  a  special 
kind  of  farm-to-market  road  which  is  particularly  important  to 
farmers  —  the  steel  highways  of  America’s  railroads. 

It  is  over  these  steel  highways  that  most  crops  reach  the 
nation’s  widespread  markets  —  more  than  1,500,000  carloads 
of  grain  alone  this  year,  for  example.  And  over  these  railroads 
are  assembled  and  delivered  the  machinery,  the  fertilizer,  and 
the  other  supplies  farmers  need,  and  the  raw  materials  and 
fuel  that  go  into  their  making.  Over  these  steel  highways  more 
tons  of  freight  are  moved  more  miles  than  by  all  other  means 
of  transportation  combined,  and  at  a  lower  average  charge  than 
by  any  other  general  transportation  service. 

And  the  more  these  steel  highways  are  used  for  the  nation’s 
freight,  the  less  will  be  the  wear  and  tear  of  heavy  loads  on 
the  public  highways,  and  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  building  and  maintaining  them. 


% 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


/lA' 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC . 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


Very  superior,  well-branched  6- 
year  eld  transplants,  8  to  14 
inches  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at 
planting  time.  For  Fall  Plant¬ 
ing  List  of  Evergreens,  Fruit 
&  Shade  Trees  write  Box  20-1. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Latham,  Taylor,  Indian 
Summer.  Free  list.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


LIME  *$EED » FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to*you  plan  soves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe* 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 
!£,000  working  in  28  states. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEOESBORO  X,  NEW  JERSEY 


September  6,  1952 

The  $64  Question 

Can  apple  growers  net  a  profit  from 
this  year’s  smaller  yield? 


Everyone,  I  am  sure,  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  ’’guesstimate”  of 
the  National  Apple  Institute  for  1952 
indicated  the  smallest  apple  crop  in 
four  years.  Since  then,  the  Eastern 
crop,  as  reported  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  has  declined 
to  less  than  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop  from  east  of  Wayne  County 
clear  through  the  New  England 
States,  with  the  probability  of  but 
50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  first  quality 
McIntosh. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  some 
dealers  and  growers  that  this  small¬ 
er  supply  can  easily  find  buyers  and 
needs  little  effort  or  paid  promotion 
to  move  it  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true  if  the 
demand  is  permitted  to  take  the  fruit 
at  the  price  it  chooses  to  pay,  but 
this  price  may  be  so  low  that  the  re¬ 
duced  volume  will  net  the  grower  a 
loss.  Such  a  result  would  spell  the 
ruin  of  many  of  our  best  apple  grow¬ 
ers  and  cause  drastic  abandonment 
of  still  more  orchards  and  an  un¬ 
economic  cut  in  the  volume  to  be 
packaged  and  distributed  by  all  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  industry.  How  can  such 
a  situation  develop  this  year? 

To  begin  with,  this  year’s  crop, 
nationally,  promises  to  be  but  10  per 
cent  to  12  per  cent  less  than  ’51’s 
rather  moderate  crop  which  was 
marketed  at  a  loss  by  many  growers. 
This  low  price  level  was  in  spite  of  a 
determined  effort,  clear  across  the 
country,  to  keep  small  and  unprofit¬ 
able  apples  off  the  market  (over  13 
million  bushels  were  not  marketed 
against  six  million  in  ’50).  The  best 
quality  fruit  and  packs  and  the  least 
poor  quality  apples  in  years  were 
supplied  to  a  satisfied  public.  There 
was  a  detei’mined  effort  to  see  that 
apples  went  into  consumption  as  fast 
as  the  public  could  use  them.  The 
greatest  and  most  effective  sales  pro¬ 
motion  to  date  stimulated  active  con¬ 
sumer  use — the  trade  responded  by 
buying  and  selling  freely — but  at  ru¬ 
inous  prices  for  our  McIntosh  and 
Cortland  and  processing  varieties.  A 
good  clean-up  of  McIntosh,  Rome, 
Spy,  etc.,  was  secured,  only  by  or¬ 
ganizing  and  using  effective  apple 
promotion  in  the  Spring.  The  School 
Lunch  and  the  export  support  pro¬ 
grams  took  several  million  bushels. 
We  may  not  have  the  former  outlet 
this  year;  and  we  have  just  learned 
that  there  will  be  no  export  subsidy 
program. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  year 
there  is  a  general  feeling  by  growei-s 
that  1952  is  a  year  when  evei'y  drop, 
small,  offgrade,  out  of  condition  apple 
will  be  clamored  for;  that  prices  for 
the  best  fruit  will  be  the  highest  in 
years  and  must  not  be  moved,  except 
at  these  high  prices;  that  no  paid  pro¬ 
motion  is  needed;  that  there  is  no 
need  of  school  lunch  sales  or  to  both¬ 
er  with  export  sales;  that  local  mar¬ 
kets  can  use  all  our  McIntosh  and 
Coi'tlands,  so  why  bother  with  south¬ 
ern  '  or  mid-westem  markets  this 
year? 

Would  not  such  a  psychological  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  market  problem  be 
sure  to  result  in: 

1.  Slow  movement  at  low  (unprof¬ 
itable)  prices  for  the  sort  of  apples 
consumers  do  not  want;  2.  Refusal  of 
buyei's  and  consumers  to  pay  the 
high  pi-ices  that  growers  must  have 
to  survive;  3.  A  larger  part  of  the 
good  fruit  put  into  storage  as  well 
as  much  small,  low  grade  fruit;  4.  A 
slow  movement  out  of  storage;  5.  Too 
lai'ge  storage  holdings  by  New  Year’s; 
6.  A  disastrous  windup? 

How,  then,  can  this  crop  be  moved 
so  as  to  net  the  growers  and  all  in 
the  industry  the  most  money? 

Fii-st,  we  must  again  make  sure 
that  drops,  small  apples,  off  grade 
and  out  of  condition  apples  can  re¬ 
turn  a  profit  over  harvesting  and 
marketing  costs  before  any  money  is 
put  in  them.  Some  consumers  can  use 
such  apples  at  moderate  prices;  many 
will  go  without  apples  rather  than 
use  them.  It  is  the  combined  effect 
of  our  unwanted  apples,  along  with 
those  of  thousands  of  other  unwise 
growers  who  may  flood  our  markets 
with  fruit,  that  can  demoralize  the 


market,  slow  down  movement  and 
net*  a  loss  or  very  little  retui'n.  If 
there  is  a  need  for  such  apples  for 
juice  or  other  processing  uses  at  a 
profit,  they  may  better  be  sold  off 
the  fresh  market  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  demand  for,  the  use  of,  and  the 
price  for  better  apples. 

Second,  strong  apple  promotion 
should  commence  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  first  good  eating  McIntosh 
or  .other  volume  varieties  so  as  to 
have  consumers  clamoring  for  them. 
(The  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  has  raised*  its  mem¬ 
bership  rate  from  one  cent  to  two 
cents  a  bushel  to  insure  the  receipt 
of  adequate  funds  for  advertising, 
providing  its  growers  support  this 
necessary  marketing  promotion.) 

Thii'd,  promotion  should  include  an 
oi'ganized,  intensive  campaign  by 
grower  and  distributor  groups  so 
that  good  apples,  well  graded  and 
packed,  flow  fi'eely  into  our  markets 
from  our  orchards  at  prices  in  line 
with  the  reduced  supply  and  the 
stimulated  demand. 

And  foui'th,  with  grower  support 
of  such  pi'omotion  and  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  unprofitable  apples  from  the 
fresh  fruit  market,  it  may  be  that 
prices  can  be  established  at  a  level 
high  enough  to  compensate  growei's 
for  the  high  costs  of  a  smaller  crop 
and  still  obtain  a  sufficient  movement 
to  prevent  unduly  heavy  stor-age 
holdings. 

Undoubtedly  some  retailer  groups 
may  try  to  establish  much  lower 
prices  through  ignorance  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  factors  which  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  mai'keting  of  this  crop  at 
higher  prices  than  those  pi’evailing 
the  past  three  years.  Grower  groups 
can  help  prevent  the  establishment 
of  such  unduly  low  prices,  as  well  as 
of  too  high  prices,  by  providing  need¬ 
ed  pi'omotion  and  by  acquainting 
their  members  and  the  trade  with 
the  basic  situation  and  the  price 
trends  that  can  be  expected  to  both 
move  the  crop  and  return  profit  to 
the  grower.  With  such  infoimation 
well  spread  throughout  the  industry, 
competitive  demand  can  well  hold 
prices  at  realistic  levels. 

The  continuance  of  many  growers 
and  orchards  as  apple  producers  de¬ 
pends  on  how  earnestly,  intelligent¬ 
ly,  cooperatively  and  universally  our 
industry  plans  and  markets  this  ap¬ 
ple  crop.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers........  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.60 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Results  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
■"  Fair. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Fall  'and  Winter  Poultry  ! 

Problems. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  Hay  and  Grain  for  Lambs. 
By  Rufus  P.  Cox. 

•  In  the  Country  of  Lebanon. 
By  H.  A.  Rollins. 

•  Rootstocks  for  Peaches. 

By  Harry  K.  Bell. 

•  The  Laying  Period. 

By  Julia  Bell  Mei'riman. 

•  Raising  a  Low  Ceilinged 

Barn. 

By  Gei’ald  Chapin. 

-  ■  ■  --=L 
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Let’s  get  down  to  "brass  tacks” 


and  the  PLAIN  HARD  FACTS 


(Continuaticn  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


Here’s  why  a  Chevrolet  truck  means  dollars-and-cents  savings! 


Size  up  the  plain  hard  facts,  and  see  for  yourself  why 
a  Chevrolet  truck  cuts  down  your  hauling  or  delivery 
costs  on  any  farm  job. 

With  all  its  savings,  a  Chevrolet  truck  is  powerful, 
dependable  and  easy  to  handle  on  or  off  the  road.  Easier 
Ball-Gear  Steering.  Fast,  quiet  Synchro-Mesh  transmis¬ 


sion  that  eliminates  double  clutching.  Smooth,  easy- 
acting  clutch.  Roomy  cabs  with  five  feet  of  hip  room, 
ventipane  windows,  and  seats  with  double-deck  springs. 

They’re  great  trucks  on  the  farm  .  .  .  and  they  save 
you  plenty.  Talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer. 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


You  Pay  Less  to  Buy! 

1  f 

Get  the  price  on  the  Chevrolet  truck  that’s 
the  right  size,  type  and  capacity  for  your 
work.  You’ll  find  it’s  priced  below  any  other 

Imim 

It  Mil 

truck  capable  of  doing  the  same  job.  Chev¬ 

vWm 

rolet’s  list  prices  are  lowest  in  the  field. 

You  Save  on  Cost  per  Mile! 

You  can’t  beat  Chevrolet’s  Valve-in-Head 
engine  for  over-all  economy— fuel,  oil,  up¬ 
keep.  It  just  keeps  rolling  along.  And  extra- 
rugged  frame,  hypoid  rear  axle,  Flexi-Mounted 
cab  mean  longer  life,  lower  maintenance. 


You  Get  the  Right  Truck  for  the  Job! 

No  truck  is  worth  a  nickel  if  it  doesn’t  get 
the  job  done— fast  and  sure.  Chevrolet  trucks 
are  factory-matched  to  the  payload,  factory- 
matched  to  the  job.  There’s  a  chassis  and 
standard  body,  or  chassis  for  a  special  body, 
that’s  just  right  for  your  work. 


Your  Truck  Investment  Is  Safer! 

Comes  time  to  trade  in  an  old  Chevrolet 
truck,  here’s  good  news:  Year  after  year, 
used  Chevrolet  trucks  traditionally  bring  more 
money,  compared  to  what  they  cost,  than 
other  makes.  Chevrolet  trucks  stand  up  bet¬ 
ter.  They’re  a  better  investment. 
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FARM 


BUILDINGS 


FROM  THE 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


TO  HEIR  SAVE 


CHORE  HOURS 


16  modern  farm  homes 


AND  INCREASE  INCOME 


For  buildings  that  save  chores  while 
increasing  farm  production,  you 
will  want  to  examine  the  most  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  farm  buildings 
ever  assembled!  The  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Lumber  Dealers  listed 
below  will  gladly  show  you  scores 
of  ideal  farm  building  designs, 
complete  down  to  the  last  detail 
.  .  .  homes,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
machine  sheds,  hog  shelters,  crop 
storage  buildings  and  many  others. 
In  fact,  there  are  sizes  and  types  of 
buildings  and  equipment  for  prac¬ 


tically  every  farm  operation. 

Each  of  the  171  structures  was 
economically  planned  and  engi¬ 
neered  by  practical  agricultural  men 
.  .  .  to  help  short-handed  farmers 
secure  sound,  functional  buildings 
of  long  life,  at  reasonable  cost. 

Before  you  build,  ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  all  these  buildings — 
including  1 6  modern  farm  homes 
— or  write  us  for  literature. 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2298  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 


Modern  machinery  sheds  and  shops 


See  Your 
WEYERHAEUSER 
4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  DEALER 

y 

NEW  YORK 


Albion . Colburn  Lumber  Co. 

Alexandria  Bay  .Alexandria  Bay  Lbr. Co., Inc. 

Amsterdam . Amsterdam  Lumber  Co. 

Grieme  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

The  Kelly  Lumber  Co. 

Ashville . . . Green  Bros. 

Batavia . Genesee  Lbr.  &  Coal  Co..  Inc. 

Canastota . A.  E.  Dew  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Castile . The  Elitsac  Co. 

Central  Square . H.  P.  Goettel  Lbr.  Co. 

Cornfu . . . Jay  E.  Potter 

Elmira . Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  Inc. 

Harris,  McHenry  &  Baker  Co. 

W.  J.  &  E.  R.  Young 

Fishkill.  . Van  Voorhis  Bros.,  Inc. 

Gasport. . .  .Standish- Jones  Bldg  Supply,  Inc. 

Goshen . Conklin  &  Cummins,  Inc. 

Gouverneur . W.  S.  Corbin  &  Sons 

Holly... .  John  Murphy  Lumber  Co. 

Hopewell  Jet . Bry-Dain  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Horseheads . W.  E.  Tuttle  Lumber  Co. 

Hudson . Hudson  Lumber  &  Supply  Corp. 

Jamesville . Flaherty- Wooster,  Inc. 

Liberty . Livingston  Manor  Lumber  Co. 

Maione . Bowen  Lumber  Co. 

Mattituck. Reeve  Lumber  &  Woodworking  Co. 

Medina . Lake  Shore  Materials  Corp. 

Middletown . H.  D.  Gould  Co. 

Mohawk..., . Hugh  F.  Kelly  Lumber  Co. 

Moravia . Wheat  Bros. 

Mount  Kisco . Young  and  Halstead  Co. 

Newburg . R.  W.  Anderson,  Inc. 

New  Paltz . A.  P.  LeFevre  &  Son 

Oneida . . . Mareellus  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Oswego  . Neal  O’Brien  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Phoenix. . Loomis  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pine  Bush . Pine  Builders  &  Farmers 

Supply  Co. 

Plattsburgh... . Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie . Millard  Lumber  Co 

Ravena . Ravena  Lumber  Co 

Rhinebeck . Williams  Lumber,  Inc. 

Riverhead.  .Mid-Island  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

St.  Johnsville . Brown  Bros.  Lumber  C  o. 

Sanborn . D.  F.  Calkins  Lumber  Co..  1  e. 

Saratoga  Springs. Milkman  &  Hall  Lumber  t.o. 
Southampton..  ...Southampton  Lum  er  Corp. 

Utica . Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &  Sons  Co. 

Sunset  Lumber  Co. 
Van  Etten . .  ...Banfield  Company 


Clean,  efficient  milking  structures 


Watertown . Watertown  Builders 

Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Watkins  Glen . Macreery  Lumber  Co. 

Waverly . Valley  Lumber  Yards 

Wellsville . Hopkins  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bayhead . Ferry  Lumber  Co. 

Belle  Mead....E.  R.  Westervelt  Lumber  Co.  ' 

Berkeley  Hgts . U.  S.  Bldg.  Products  Co. 

Columbus . Stevenson  Lumber  Yard 

Egg  Harbor . Peter  Lumber  Co. 

Freehold . Freehold  Lumber  Co. 

Gladstone . G.  F.  Hill  &  Co. 

Hightstown . Chas.  R.  Field  &  Son 

Shangle  &  Hunt 

Hopewell . J.  B.  Hill  &  Sons  j 

Jamesburg . Perrine  &  Buckelew  Lbr.  Co. 

Lambertville . .  Chester  A.  Niece 

Medford . Joseph  H.  Haines  &  Sons 

Middletown. American  Lumber  &  Bldg.  Supply 

Mullica  Hill . Heritage  &  Brother 

Newtown . A.  W.  &  N.  M.  Watson  Co 

Pemberton . J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co. 

Pennington . Woolsey  &  Cadwallader 

Princeton . Boice  Lumber  and  Coal  Co. 

Grover  Lumber  Co. 

Princeton  Jet . Conover  &  Emmons 

Red  Bank. — . F.  F.  Blaisdell,  Inc. 

Monmouth  Lumber  Co. 
Satter  Lumber  Co. 

South  Seaville . J.  P.  (  Collins  Company 

Trenton . Hamilton  Supply  Co. 

A.  K.  Leuckel  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Vincentown . Vincentown  Lumber  Co. 

Yardville . C.  K.  Blauth  Lumber  & 

Bldrs.’  Supplies 

VIRGINIA 

Berryville . Berryville  Lumber  Co. 

Lynchburg . Forehand  &  Taylor.  Inc. 

Manassas . .Manassas  Lumber  Corp. 

Staunton . Bryan  -  Beck 

Winchester.  ..John  W.  Rosenberger  &  Cov,  Inc. 

DELAWARE 

St.  Georges . St.  Georges  Lumber  Co. 


Lightning’  Rod  Installation 

I  would  appreciate  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  could  kindly  give  me  about 
lightning  rods.  Maybe  I  could  build 
them  myself  (I  am  a  machinist)  if 
I  got  a  sketch  or  description.  There 
are  a  couple  of  trees  near  the  house 
a  little  higher  than  the  house;  about 
200  feet  behind  the  house  are  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  and  about  500  feet  awaj^ 
is  the  Delaware  River.  The  tracks 
and  the  river  are  much  lower  than 
the  house.  a.  a. 

Lightning  is  the  phenomenon  which 
accompanies  the  discharge  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  electric  charges  from  cloud 
to  cloud  or  from  cloud  to  ground.  As 
a  cloud  in  the  sky  builds  up  positive 
charges,  an  area  on  the  ground  builds 
;  up  negative  charges.  There  is  an  at¬ 
traction  between  these  positive  an$ 
j  negative  charges  and,  when  they  be¬ 
come  strong  enough,  they  come  to¬ 
gether  forming  a  giant  spark  called 
!  lightning. 

Usually  charges  accumulate  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  its  pro¬ 
jecting  objects  such  as  houses,  trees, 
poles,  steeples,  chimneys  and  wires. 
Lightning  seeks  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  tends  to  follow  the 
shortest  distance  between  cloud  and 
earth.  For  this  reason,  isolated  trees 
or  buildings,  tall  towers  or  chimneys 
frequently  invite  lightning.  Insulated 
metallic  objects  within  the  vicinity 
may  become  inductively  charged. 
Thus,  wire  fences,  clothes-lines,  tele¬ 
vision  or  radio  antennas,  down 
spouts,  and  litter  tracks  present  a 
life  and  fire  hazard. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
complete  protection  from  lightning 
can  be  secured  when  lightning  rods 
of  the  right  size  and  material,  with 
a  properly  designed  system  of 
grounds  is  installed.  However,  light¬ 
ning  rods  which  are  improperly  in¬ 
stalled  do  not  provide  protection  and 
can  even  increase  the  danger  of  dam¬ 
age  from  lightning. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
installations  be  specified  by  special¬ 
ists  in  lightning  protection  installa¬ 
tion.  Any  equipment  and  installation 
should  carry  the  approval  of  the 
“Master  Label  Service,”  operated  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers. 

Much  information  on  equipment 
and  methods  of  installation  is  in  the 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1512.  For  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  15  cents. 


What  Kind  of  Pump  to  Use? 

This  letter  refers  to  a  problem 
with  which  I  believe  you  can  assist 
me,  as  you  have  others,  through  the 
columns  of  your  fine  paper. 

In  building  a  new  house,  it  was 
necessary  to  drill  an  artesian  well  to 
provide  a  dependable  water  supply. 
A  reputable  concern  'did  the  work, 
and  they  are  now  trying  to  sell  me  a 
pump.  The  price  of  $325,  completely 
installed,  seems  like  quite  a  price,  and 
I  am  seeking  guidance  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  do.  The  well  is  110  feet 
deep,  provides  a  flow  of  five  gallons 
per  minute,  and  the  water  level  in 
the  six-inch  casing  is  20  feet  from 
ground  level.  This  will  become  ap¬ 
proximately  six  feet  less  when  the 
casing  is  cut  and  pipes  are  inserted 
in  installing  a  pump. 

I  am  told  I  need  a  deep- well  pump; 
that  a  shallow-well  installation  pro¬ 
vides  a  risk  of  not  being  able  to  draw 
water  if  more  than  ordinary  de¬ 
mands  are  put  on  the  system.  Is  this 
correct?  The  type  of  pump  offered 
me  as  being  far  and  away  the  best 
is  the  jet  type  pump.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  jet  pump  is  far  superior  to 
rotary  or  piston  types  or  even  cen¬ 
trifugal  pumps?  Would  you  deem  it 
advisable  to  buy  a  used  shallow-well 
pump  and  try  it  for  perhaps  a  year, 
and  then  buy  a  better  outfit  for  per¬ 
manent  use?  C.  f.  p. 

A  shallow-well  type  pump  can  be 
used  when  the  depth  to  the  water  is 
not  more  than  22  feet  at  sea  level 
when  the  pump  is  running.  For  each 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  pos¬ 


sible  suction  lift  is  reduced  by  about 
one  foot. 

When  a  pump  starts,  it  reduces  the 
water  level  in  the  casing  as  it  draws. 
The  point  at  which  the  water  level 
remains  constant  while  the  pump  is 
running  depends  primarily  on  the 
flow  capacity  of  the  well.  If  the  flow 
of  the  well  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  the  pump,  the 
draw-down  will  be  relatively  slight. 
However,  if  the  flow  capacity  is  less 
than  the  capacity  of  the  pump,  the 
draw-down  could  seriously  reduce 
the  water  level  in  the  casing.  Anoth¬ 
er  factor  which  should  be  considered 
is — will  the  water  level  in  the  casing 
remain  constant  during  various  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year? 

If  you  are  sure  that  the  flow  ca¬ 
pacity  of  your  well  is  five  gallons  per 
minute  or  300  gallons  per  hour,  this 
should  be  ample  for  a  standard  250 
gallon  per  hour  shallow-well  pump. 
If  the  pumping  lift  is  14  feet,  as  you 
describe,  this  would  give  you  a  work¬ 
ing  margin  of  six  to  eight  feet  for  a 
shallow-well  pump. 

The  jet  pump  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  used  in  either  a  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  well. 

The  jet  type  pump  (cost  without 
installation  $100-150)  has  increased 
in  popularity  in  recent  years.  It  can 
deliver  large  quantities  of  water  at 
low  pressures  and  small  quantities 
of  water  at  high  pressures.  There  is 
very  little  danger  of  the  motor  be¬ 
ing  damaged  by  overloading  from  the 
pump.  Provided  the  pump  has  been 
installed  correctly,  there  are  fewer 
moving  parts  to  wear  out.  The  deep- 
well  jet  is  most  efficient  when  the 
vertical  lift  is  between  25  and  65  feet. 
It  is  quiet  in  operation  and  neither 
the  deep-well  nor  the  shallow-well 
type  need  be  mounted  over  the  well 
casing. 

Unless  there  is  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  flow  capacity  of  your 
well  will  change,  or  that  the  water 
level  will  change  with  the  seasons, 
a  shallow-well  pump  would  seem  to 
be  satisfactory.  Used  equipment  can 
be  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  de¬ 
pending  on  its  condition.  I  would  hes¬ 
itate  to  generally  recommend  used 
equipment  unless  purchased  through 
a  reliable  concern. 


Algae  in  Spring 

I  often  read  your  advice  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  maybe  you 
can  solve  my  problem.  Our  spring 
has  run  clear  for  40  years.  This  year 
it  has  been  clogged  with  green  slimy 
matter,  such  as  you  see  in  stagnant 
pools.  What  is  the  cause  and  what 
shall  I  do  to  remedy  it?  w.  h.  p. 

The  green  slime  which  you  de¬ 
scribe  in  your  spring  is  undoubtedly 
a  form  of  algae,  a  group  of  minute 
marine  plants.  So  far  as  is  known, 
these  are  harmless  but  they  may  de¬ 
velop  disagreeable  tastes  or  odors, 
encourage  bacterial  development  and 
produce  an  unsightly  appearance. 

The  development  of  algae  is -com¬ 
mon  in  stagnant  pools  or  ponds  that 
have  a  low  rate  of  water  change. 
Springs  normally  have  a  water 
change  too  rapid  to  allow  algae  to 
develop,  except  on  the  sides.  The 
treatment  recommended  to  check 
algae  is  copper  sulphate  crystals  in 
the  proportion  of  two  or  three  pounds 
per  million  gallons.  The  crystals  are 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  can  be 
made  into  solutions  with  a  strength 
of  about  25  per  cent.  Commercial 
copper  sulphate  contains  about  25 
per  cent  copper.  Thus  the  application 
of  0.8  parts  per  million  or  6.5  pounds 
per  million  gallons  will  create  a  cop¬ 
per  concentrate  of  0.2  parts  per  mil¬ 
lion  in  non-copper  bearing  water. 
This  is  the  'highest  concentration  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  for  potable  water.  Copper 
sulphate  kept  within  this  limit  will 
not  harm  humans  but  will  kill  fish. 
Your  druggist  will  help  you  weigh 
out  a  portion. 

A  thorough  cleansing  and  flushing 
of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  spring 
should  be  done.  If  your  spring  has 
an  overflow,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
lower  the  overflow  in  order  to  affect 
a  more  rapid  change  of  water. 
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VANISHING  AMERICAN 


HARM  tractors  have  largely  replaced 
draft  horses  on  most  farms.  A  recent 
census  report  gives  the  horse  popula- 
KTY  A  tion  as  approximately  five  million  head 
II/vM  as  comPared  with  over  13  million  head 
IW  y c  25  years  ago.  A  good  many  of  the 
present  horse  numbers  are  light  horses  used 
for  racing  and  riding.  Some  farmers,  however, 
keep  a  good  team  as  a  sort  of  insurance  policy, 
in  case  the  tractors  get  out  of  order  or  the 
going  is  too  muddy.  Others  just  plain  like  a 
good  team  around  the  place.  It  is  this  latter 
group,  most  probably,  which  will  prevent  the 
farm  horse  from  becoming  another  “vanishing 
American”. 

Then  there  are  a  few  of  the  larger  breeding 
establishments  such  as  Harvale  Farms  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  owned  by  Clarence 
Harden,  where  outstanding  Belgians  are  kept. 


Visitors  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  will  re¬ 
member  Harvale’s  striking  six-horse  hitch. 
Besides  bringing  in  fair  prize  revenue,  the 
horses  are  regularly  used  for  farm  work. 

The  ancestry  of  the  modern  Belgian  horse 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Caesar.  At 
that  time  the  country  now  known  as  Belgium 
was  noted  for  its  many  outstanding  big  black 
Flemish  horses.  These  horses  were  popular 
with  the  Romans  because,  with  their  massive 
weight  and  form,  they  were  well  suited  to  the 
type  of  war  then  waged.  From  these  early 
progenitors  the  modern  Belgian  horse  has 
been  improved  in  conformation  and  color,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  present  predominance  of  the 
colors  bay,  chestnut  and  roan. 

• 

Photos  by  Dante  O.  Tranquille 


Queenie  is  the  pride  of  the  Belgian  herd  at  Har¬ 
vale  Farms  near  Blossvale ,  N.  Y. 


■  ••••' '  > 


Even  though  Billy  and  Boh,  lead  team  in  Harvale’s  six-horse  hitch,  weigh 
close  to  one  ton  each,  they  play  in  the  pasture  lot  like  young  colts. 


Belgians  are  noted  for  their  gentleness  and  intelligent  disposition.  Their 
compact,  closely  built  conformation  makes  them  an  ideal  draft  breed. 


Harvale  horses  do  a  lot  more  than  win  blue  ribbons.  They  are  put  to  work 

every  day  at  regular  farm  chores. 


No  longer  a  familiar  farm  scene,  hundreds  of  country  children  flock  to 
Harvale  Farms  to  see  what  a  farm  horse  really  looks  like. 
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Roller  Type  Pump  Ideal  for  Farm 
Pump  is  gearless  and  reversible 

A  portable,  roller-type  pump- 
ideal  for  general  utility  on  farm 
pumping  jobs — has  been  marketed 
by  Hypro  Engineering,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota. 

Called  the  “Flexr oiler,”  the  pump 
is  available  in  y2,  %  and  1-inch 
models  to  meet  a  variety  of  farm  re¬ 
quirements.  The  manufacturer  rec¬ 
ommends  it  for  weed  and  insect 
spraying,  sprinkling,  tank  filling, 
barn  flushing  and  similar  uses. 
Either  electric  or  gasoline  motor 
power  will  operate  the  unit. 

“Flexroller”  is  self-priming,  non¬ 
clogging  and  features  a  positive  dis¬ 
placement  roller  action  with  long 
wearing  rubber  or  nylon  rollers  and 
a  high  grade  cast  bronze  impeller. 

The  unit  Is  both  gearless  and  reversible 

For  literature  and  cost  information,  write  Dent. 
202,  Hypro  Engineering,  Inc.,  404  North  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Minneapolis  I,  Minn. 
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BEAR  CAT 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


1952 
No.  4A 


s  r 
1 
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Trailer  Mounted 

for  Power  Take-off  Has  traveling 
feed  table  and  is  especially  designed  for 
grinding  or  chopping  larger  quantities  of 
loose  or  baled  hay  and  roughage  of  any 
kind.  Furnished  either  with  or  without 
Trailer  Mount  and  Power  Take-off.  Both 
cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers — it 
grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet  or  dry,  snapped 
or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or  baled  flakes, 
with  ordinary  farm  tractor — and  no  monkey 
business.  Get  information  on  4A  Bear  Cat. 

..also  a  BEAR  CAT 


Tractor  Hoist 

Hotter  than  a  Hired  Man 


The  handiest  and  most  practical  lift  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used  for  dumping  corn  or 
grain  wagons,  unloading  and  loading  ma¬ 
chinery,  pulling  out  fence  posts,  stretching 
wire,  lifting  heavy  objects,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  farm  jobs.  Simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  quick  to  attach  and  detach.  For  trac¬ 
tors  equipped  with  hydraulic  pumps.  Light 
in  weight,  leave  on  tractor.  Does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  take-off  drive  or  hitch. 

For  full  information  about 
either  Bear-Cat  product  de¬ 
scribed  here  and  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you  —  Write 
us  today.  No  Obligation. 


Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 


Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers 


GREENHOUSES 

/Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and) 
Horiie  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything  needed  for 
the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs. 

'  Give  Bize  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state 
if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

f  Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  1 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


All  Sizes  from  Rtoek  tt  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truczers.  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serrlng  Farmers  for  63  Ysara. 


PORCH  DECK  0ANVA8 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
I3S  ARCH  ST..  (Phons  Market  7-2166)  PHILA.  0.  PA. 


Tested — Even  though  the  Flinchbaugh  is  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  field  it’s  constant¬ 
ly  tested  on  all  types  of  farms — all  types  of 
loads.  It  must  stand  up  to  its  reputation — 
an  inexpensive,  heavy-duty  unloader  for  both 
light  and  continuous  heavy  work! 


"Good-bye,  Central 
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I  like  progress  as  well  as  the  next 
one.  But  when  I  go  back  to  the  iit- 
tle  town  where  I  grew  up,  I  can 
hardly  wait  as  I  turn  the  crank  on 
the  phone,  to  say,  “Hello,  Central!” 
I  know  as  sure  as  anything  that  be¬ 
fore  she  rings  the  number  I  ask  for 
she’ll  tell  me  she’s  glad  I’m  home, 
inquire  into  the  state  of  my  health 
and  ask  how  long  I  mean  to  stay. 
And  I  know  that  within  a  few  hours 
the  whole  town  will  be  informed  of 
my  visit  and  I’ll  have  a  stream  of 
callers. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  I’ll 
take  down  the  receiver  to  be  greet¬ 
ed  by  an  impersonal,  impudent  hum. 
The  dial  system  will  have  come  to 
my  town  as  it  has  already  invaded 
many  villages  and  crossroads.  I 
won’t  like  it  a  bit.  For  I  grew  up 
under  the  benign  autocracy  of  a 
small-town  Central  who  held  with¬ 
in  her  busy  hands  the  multiple  lines 
of  all  our  destinies.  With  her  pass¬ 
ing,  I  feel  that  something  precious 
and  irreplaceable  will  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  American  scene. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  night 
when  the  Borden  farmhouse  caught 
on  fire.  Sarah  was  there  alone  with 
the  children  because  Sam  had  gone 
to  town  with  a  load  of  cattle.  After¬ 
ward,  when  the  women  said,  “Oh, 
Sarah — whatever  did  you  do  when 
you  found  the  house  was  burning!” 
Sarah  told  them,  "“First  I  called  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  then  I  started  praying.” 

Nobody  thought  the  answer  sac¬ 
rilegious.  That  was  the  usual  order 
in  which  rural  folks  handled  their 
emergencies.  God  was  undoubtedly 
the  center  of  the  Universe,  but  Cen¬ 
tral  was  just  what  her  name  implied 
— the  focal  point  of  the  community. 

Then  there  was  the  day  when  a 
woman’s  desperate  voice  came  in 
over  long  distance  from  a  town  100 
miles  or  so  away. 

“Listen,  Central,”  the  woman  said, 
“I  have  to  get  hole!  of  my  husband 
quick,  I’m  going  to  have  a  baby!” 

“Who  is  your  husband?”  Central 
asked. 

“His  name  is  Boyd  Jones.  He’s 
working  up  there.” 

“Do  you  know  where  he’s  work¬ 
ing?” 

“No — but  I  know  the  man  he 
works  for  has  a  Dodge  truck.” 

So  did  half  a  dozen  other  men  in 
the  community.  That  didn’t  help 
much. 

“And  he  lives  next  door  to  a  man 
who  owns  a  mean  German  police 
dog,  and  no  fence  around  his  house.” 

“Oh—” 

And  with  that  extremely  lucid  bit 
of  information,  Central  was  able  to 
get  Boyd  Jones  on  the  line  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  He  had  just  come 
to  town  to  work  for  Milton  Carney, 
who  had  a  Dodge  truck  and  lived 
next  door  to  Hal  Jameson,  who  had 
a  German  police  dog  that  everybody 
in  town  thought  ought  to  be  fenced 
in. 

Sometimes  Central  didn’t  have 
even  that  much  information  to  go 
on.  The  night  the  Borden  house 
caught  fire,  Sarah  screamed,  “Help! 
My  house  is  on  fire!”  into  Central’s 
ears  and  then  hung  up  the  receiver 
without  giving  her  name.  But  Cen¬ 
tral  knew  where  the  fire  was. 

“Easy  enough,”  she  explained, 


“Sarah  Borden  is  the  only  woman 
on  the  600  line  who  lisps.” 

In  our  town  Central  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  animated  encyclopedia.  We 
kept  her  busy  answering  questions 
like  this:  Central,  what’s  burning?  I 
see  a  fire  in  the  West.  Central, 
what’s  on  at  the  show  tonight?  Cen¬ 
tral,  how  long  do  you  cook  apple 
jelly?  Central,  how  is  Grampa  Wil¬ 
liams  this  morning? 

Since  few  small  towns  had  their 
own  broadcasting  station,  many  side 
duties  fell  on  our  Central.  She  ad¬ 
vertised — by  ringing  the  eight  longs 
and  then  making  the  general  an¬ 
nouncements — specials  on  groceries, 
free  picture  shows  sponsored  by  the 
local  merchants,  and  the  Missionary 
Society’s  ice-cream  social.  She  also 
obligingly  gave  out  bulletins  on  the 
sick,  quoting  such  details  as  temper¬ 
ature,  appetite  (or  lack  of  it),  and 
the  way  the  patient  rested  last  night. 
In  case  of  death,  she  was  a  clearing 
house  for  all  details  pertinent  to  fu¬ 
neral  arrangements. 

And  well  do  I  recall  a  service  Cen¬ 
tral  offered  to  the  younger  crowd. 
Along  about  five  o’clock  Saturday  I 
afternoon  one  could  see  boys  slip¬ 
ping  into  Central’s  Office.  They 
went  in  looking  self-conscious  and, 
more  often  than  not,  came  out  whist¬ 
ling.  They  had  gone  in  to  ask  Cen¬ 
tral  which  girls  did  not  have  dates 
for  the  evening.  She  was  ready  with 
complete  information  which  she  re¬ 
layed  to  the  inquiring  youths.  The 
boys  didn’t  like  to  call  a  girl  and  be 
refused.  And  we  girls  were  pleased 
at  practically  being  assured  a  date. 
Central  thought  it  was  an  excellent 
arrangement.  Besides  that,  it  cleared 
the  lines  for  more  important  -calls. 

It  used  to  be  almost  commonplace 
to  read  news  reports  concerning  an 
heroic  Central  who  stayed  at  her  port ! 
during  a  severe  electric  storm  or  a 
forest  fire  or  some  other  great  dir-  j 
aster,  saving  lives  and  property  with 
dispatch  and  calm  disregard  for  her 
own  safety.  While  we  never  had  i 
such  a  tragedy  strike  our  town,  our 
Central  did  her  part  in  saving  lives. 
Like  when  young  Tim  Houston  got 
sick. 

Tim  came  down  with  convulsions 
on  a  January  night  when  a  blizzard 
was  blowing  90  to  nothing.  He  timed 
it  nicely — midnight,  with  Doc  out  on 
a  baby  case. 

“Central — ”  Mrs.  Houston  screamed 
into  the  phone,  “get  Doc.  Tim’s  dy¬ 
ing.  Convulsions — ” 

She  slammed  the  receiver  back  in 
place,  leaving  the  rest  to  Central. 

Central  knew  where  Doc  was — of 
course.  At  the  Stevenses’.  The  baby 
was  there,  safe  enough,  and  Doc  was 
just  getting  ready  to  leave.  Central 
gave  him  the  message  about  Tim 
Houston  and  went  back  to  her  bed, 
there  in  the  office.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  she  remembered  those  two 
places  on  the  road  to  the  Houstons’ 
where  snow  drifted  up  to  the  top  of 
a  car  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
the  way  it  was  tonight.  Doc  could 
get  stuck  bad  either  place.  So  up 
she  got  once  more  and  called  the 
Carmodys  and  the  Hiltons  and  the 
Carters — the  farmers  living  nearest 
to  the  trouble  spots. 

When  Doc  came  to  the  drifts,  he 
found,  to  his  surprise,  men  and  trac¬ 
tors  waiting  to  give  him  aid.  As  a 


Proven — Trouble-free  inexpensive  operation 
year  after  year  has  meant  thousand  upon 
thousand  of  satisfied  customers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Ask  your  farm  equipment 
dealer  for  a  Flinchbaugh — and  buy  the 
unloader  with  the  famous  canvas-saving,  Non- 
spring  Roller  and  Quick-aligning  Portable 
Power  Unit. 

A  FREE  FOLDER 

is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write 
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WOOD'S 

ROTARY  CUTTER 
MOWER 


There's  a  SIZE  for  vour  farm 

FIVE  rugged,  all-purpose  cutters  in  60% 
80",  114"  widths  —  standard  and  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  models.  They  cut,  shred , 
and  mulch  for  stalk  cutting,  pasture 
mowing,  clearing  land,  or  shredding 
cover  crops!  Adjust  to  14"  height.  Adda 
speed  to  every  farming  operation! 


Any  power  lake-offl 
Heavy  safety  shield! 
Triple  V-belt  drive? 
All  Timken  bearingsl 


•  *mi  timKen  oearir 

See  it  at  your  dealers,  or  write 


1%  a k  yuur  utcaatcia,  vi  w 

WOOD  BR0S.MFG.C0.  °,rl 


..EGON  4, 
LLINOIS 


RANCHERS-  FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 

HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 
FAIL! 


Model  45 
118  Volt  A.C. 

Only . 4^/./  3 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all 
soil  and  weather  conditions — controls  stock 
the  year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms. 
“Weed  Kutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  con¬ 
tact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ! 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Line  and 
Battery  operated  units.  Save  money,  work 
and  time  .  .  .  order  today! 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH  HANOVER.  CARLISLE,  PENN*. 
Phone  1716 

CEALERS  WANTED 


result,  he  made  it  to  Houstons’  in 
time  to  save  Tim. 

Central’s  office  was  on  Main 
Street,  housed  in  a  building  with  a 
plate-glass  front.  Sitting  on  her 
high  stool  at  the  switchboard,  she 
had  a  look-in  on  most  of  the  com¬ 
ings  and  goings  of  all  of  us.  She 
lived,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  gold-fish¬ 
bowl-in-reverse  life.  Mostly  she  had 
only  to  raise  her  eyes  in  order  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  citizen. 

“Hello,  Central.  Do  you  see  my 
boy  Frankie  Hardin  anywhere  on 
the  street?  If  you  do,  tell  him  to  get 
some  sugar.” 

“Central,  is  Bill  somewhere 
around?  Tell  him  Cousin  Mamie 
Bledsoe  just  drove  in  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

When  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Lil 
were  celebrating  their  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  anniversary,  their  son  came  in 
from  Florida,  but  the  daughter-in- 
law  was  unable  to  make  it.  The  day 
before  the  celebration,  the  daughter- 
in-law  decided  to  telephone,  just  so 
she  could  feel  herself  a  part  of  the 
occasion.  The  call  came  through  at 
a  time  when  the  principals  in  the 
great  affair  were  downtown.  So, 
Central  got  busy.  She  dispatched 
some  boys  to  canvass  the  street’s 
business  houses — not  a  difficult  task, 
nor  one  requiring  much  time — and 
soon  had  all  four  people  on  the  line: 


Aunt  Lil  in  the  office’s  one  pay 
booth,  and  Uncle  Sam  at  her  own 
place  at  the  switchboard,  her  head¬ 
phones  on  his  ears,  the  son  on  the 
home  phone  and  the  daughter-in-law 
in  Florida.  And,  so,  for  five  minutes, 
all  telephone  service  in  our  little 
community  was  held  up. 

So  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  no 
one  saw  fit  to  complain  about  this 
temporary  suspension  of  service. 
And  if  they  had,  Central  would  have 
hushed  it  by  saying  that,  in  her  opin¬ 
ion,  50  years  of  a  happily  married 
life  should  very  well  rate  five  min¬ 
utes  of  silent  tribute  by  the  com¬ 
munity. 

We  say  good-bye  to  all  this  when 
the  dial  system  comes.  No  matter 
how  efficient  and  convenient  a  dial 
phone  may  be,  it  can  never  tell  us 
whether  tonight’s  frost  will  be  hard 
enough  to  kill  the  tomatoes  or  know 
what  time  the  Lions  Club  Minstrel 
Show  starts.  Nor  will  it  explain  that 
old  Mrs.  Tompkins  is  pretty  sick  so 
people  won’t  call  the  house. 

Central  knows  all  these  things. 
She  knows  them  because  she  is  the 
central  heart  and  mind  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  And  man  has  not  yet  been 
smart  enough  to  make  a  gadget  that 
will  take  the  place  of  the  heart  and 
mind.  That  is  why  I  shall  say  with 
great  reluctance,  “Good-bye,  Cen¬ 
tral!”  Loula  G.  Erdman 

Copyright,  1952,  By 
Loula  G.  Erdman 


Teaching  School ,  Paying  Taxes 


The  “Rambling  Along”  article  in 
the  July  5  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
supposed  to  shed  light  on  the 
teacher  shortage  problem.  I  would 
like  to  shed  a  little  more  light  on 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
future  teacher  (I  am  entering  my 
last  year  in  a  teachers  college),  and 
the  wife  of  a  farmer  who  has  to  pay 
taxes. 

Teaching  is  not  an  easy  job.  It 
is  not  the  best  paying  job  for  the 
standards  which  have  been  set  up 
by  the  people  —  the  standards  which 
they  seem  to  think  the  teacher 
should  meet.  Today’s  society  expects 
the  teacher  to  be  well  dressed,  to 
enter  into  community  affairs,  and  to 
live  respectably.  Granted  that  a 
teacher  should  because  she  is  the 
example  to  her  students,  that  is,  an 
example  besides  the  parents.  Factory 
or  office  jobs  would  give  a  person 
more  money  and  less  headaches. 
They  start  at  a  certain  hour  every 
morning  and  finish  on  the  nose  of 
another  hour  at  night.  If  the  person 
has  more  work  to  do,  he  can  collect 
overtime  pay.  A  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  be  in  school  before  the 
children  arrive  and  she  doesn’t  leave 
until  the  children  have  gone  home. 
Then  the  teacher  may  leave  the 
school  building  but  her  work  isn’t 
over  yet.  She  has  to  prepare  for  the 
next  day’s  work,  which  can  take 
anywhere  from  an  hour  to  four  hours 
or  more.  Besides  this  preparation,  a 
teacher  should  be  available  for  any 
extra-curricular  activities  she  might 
be  asked  to  chaperone.  Does  the 
teacher  collect  overtime  pay  for 
these  extra  hours?  No;  she  offers  her 
services  to  the  children  because  she 
knows  them  and  likes  to  work  with 
them. 

For  a  person  who  honestly  likes 
to  work  with  people,  particularly 
children,  a  four-year  college  train¬ 
ing  to  become  a  teacher  means  very 
little.  As  for  expense,  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  college  with 
*me  work  during  the  Summer  so  that 
they  will  have  money  to  pay  their 
expenses  and,  if  they  run  short  of 
money  during  the  year,  there  is  a 
student  employment  office  where 
students  can  get  part-time  jobs  and 
also  a  loan  organization  which  will 
loan  money.  If  a  person  really  wants 
to  go  to  college,  he  can  do  it  with 
a  little  effort. 

The  reason  for  the  teacher  short¬ 
age  is  that  many  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  would  rather  go  out  and  earn 
money  and  spend  it  on  clothing  and 
cars  than  have  to  work  their  way 
through  college  for  four  years  and 
then  finally  be  able  to  work. 

Another  point  mentioned  in  the 
article  was  that  “any  young  person 
who  has  been  graduated  from  a  high 
school  ought  to  be  fully  eligible  to 
teach  in  a  rural  or  grade  school.” 


From  my  own  experiences  I  would 
like  to  say  that  no  high  school 
graduate  is  ready  for  ■  teaching. 
Teaching  today  is  not  the  constant 
drill  work  and  memorization  that  it 
was  10  or  15  years  ago.  Today,  we 
want  to  know  the  pupils,  what  they 
can  do  and  what  goals  they  would 
like  to  reach.  We  try  to  lead  them 
toward  their  goals  through  their 
school  work.  We  use  text  books  and 
other  publications  to  do  our  teach¬ 
ing  today  but  we  try  to  help  the 
children  see  the  connection  between 
the  learning  matter  and  the  way 
they  live.  What  seems  to  worry 
most  parents,  and  perhaps  rightly  so, 
is  why  their  Johnnie  or  Susie  isn’t 
going  along  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
group.  This  leads  to  another  idea  that 
we  teachers  must  always  keep  in 
mind  and  it  is  a  good  one  for  parents 
to  remember  —  children  will  grow 
physically  and  mentally  at  their  own 
rate.  No  two  children  are  ever  alike 
and  therefore  they  must  be  treated 
as  individuals.  If  we  realize  this, 
then  the  need  for  the  extra  smart 
person  and  the  dumb  person  could 
be  eliminated  from  our  classrooms. 

This  brings  me  around  to  still  an¬ 
other  point  mentioned  in  this 
“Rambling  Along”  article.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  isn’t  any  teacher 
shortage  in  his  State  of  Michigan.  It 
seems  more  like  a  pupil  shortage.  I 
say  this  because  the  writer  men¬ 
tioned  only  15  children  in  a  single 
classroom.  To  a  teacher,  that  is  a 
superb  situation  because  she  can  get 
to  know  each  pupil  individually  and 
give  them  the  particular  kind  of  help 
they  need.  If  that  is  the  situation  in 
Michigan,  I’ll  be  out  in  another  year, 
teaching  certificate  and  all!  But  if 
the  taxpayers  feel  that  this  individ¬ 
ual  attention  isn’t  necessary,  then  let 
them  vote  to  lower  the  number  of 
teachers  hired  and  double  up  the 
grades  so  that  each  teacher  will  have 
about  30  or  40  pupils  and  two  grades 
to  teach.  Here  in  New  York  State  a 
teacher  with  50  children  in  her  class¬ 
room  knows  that  she  is  overcrowded 
but  she  can’t  do  much  about  it  be¬ 
cause  the  school  building  is  too  small 
to  afford  another  room. 

I  would  like  to  go  along  with  the 
person  from  Michigan  who  says  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  his  total 
tax  is  school  tax.  What  causes  such 
high  taxes?  I  can’t  understand  it  at 
all,  but  neither  can  I  understand  why 
a  person  will  take  out  his  high  taxes 
on  the  teachers  who  are  educating 
his  children.  I  should  think  that 
children  are  worth  every  cent  of  it 
and  more  in  order  to  have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  person  to  teach  them.  Just 
because  we  teachers  smile  at  and 
with  our  pupils  instead  of  carrying 
a  switch  is  no  reason  to  pick  on 
teachers  and  the  teaching  profession. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  s.  k. 


Farm  Representative  reports : 


ROOFING  NEW^ 


MORE  PRAISE  FOR 
CHANNELDRAIN  ROOFING 


" Very  good  roof ..."  says  warehouse  owner 


“Wheeling  Channeldrain  is  a  very  good  roof.  The  roof  on  my  cold 
storage  building  was  installed  in  1949  and  has  given  good  service 
...is  good  looking.”  So  states  Michael  Lembo,  owner  of  a  250  acre 
apple  orchard  in  Modena,  New  York.  More  praise  from  one  of  many 
satisfied  Super-Channeldrain  users  throughout  the  country.  It’s  the 
extras  on  Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain  Roofing,  illustrated  below* 
that  make  it  so  durable,  so  economical.  For  roofs.. .for  siding. ..extra 
protection  from  wind  and  weather-use  Channeldrain.  It's  Proved  f 


SUPER-CHANNELDRAIN 
...BETTER 
3  WAYS! 

1.  Extra  Lap  for  more 
thorough  drainage. 

2.  Extra  Strength  of 
sturdy  C0P-R-L0Y  Steel. 

3.  Extra  Rust  Resistance 
from  protective  zinc 
coating. 

When  it  Rains 
it  Drains! 


EXTRA  RUST 
RESISTANCE 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Columbus  ♦  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  *  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


WHEELING  WARE 
WINS  ACCLAIM,  TOO! 

Rust-proof,  leak-proof 
Wheeling  Ware  .  .  .  hand- 
dipped  in  Dura -Zinc -Alloy 
after  it's  made.  Stronger,  PAtL 
lasts  longer  .  .  .  made  of 

sturdy,  solid  steel.  Try  the 
ware  that  wears  and  wears 
— buy  Wheeling! 

ROUND  TUB 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO.  ] 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Please  send  information  on  items  checfcerfJ 
Channeldrain  Rooting  Q  Wheeling  Watt 

:  ■  .  .  .  r* 

;-S‘  *  | 
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Cut  it  Down 


Cut  it 


Faster 

Easier  with  a 


ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


^'<?r  cutting  wooalots,  orchards,  hedgerows  ...  in  fact,  for  every  wood¬ 
cutting  job  .  .. .  you  can  t  beat  a  Homelite.  That  goes  for  speed  of  cutting, 
ease  of  handling  and  trouble-free  performance. 

Notching,  f"'ling,  limbing,  bucking,  a  Homelite  has  the  power  to  do  it 
fast  and  easy.  Omy  2  7  pounds  .  .  .  perfectly  balanced  ...  it  is  the  only  saw 
its  size  with  a  4  horsepower  engine  ...  a  Homelite  engine,  famous  for  its 
dependable  performance  for  more  than  30  years.  With  no  effort,  it  cuts  18 
inch  pine  in  16  seconds,  18  inch  oak  in  28  seconds.  With  no  trouble,  it 
cuts  trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  With  little  care,  it  stands  up 
longer  under  rugged  use  than  any  other  one-man  saw. 


Up 


\  :  '2  -  i 

Far 

Complete 

Information 

Send 

Coupon 

|  Today 

—  / 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

2609  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 

Name . . . 

Address . 

Town . County . State 


i 

i 


i  DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Typo  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  380  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  Vt  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  eash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.) 


LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  ME  AO  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


•  Motor  coupling  Inc. 


Rootspred  Tree  Planter 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  safe.  Vast  (over  1000  per 
hour)  low-cost  free  planter  (or  reforestation  and 
Christmas  trees  on  rough  ground.  Made  for  Ford. 
Ferguson  For  pictures  ano  information  writs 
“Rootspred,”  318  N.  Market  St.,  Frederick,  Md. 


FARM -RITE  Com  Pickers 

Special  inventory  clearance.  New  Ford,  Ferguson,  and 
Case  VAC,  semi-mounted  and  one-row  pull  type  corn 
pickers.  Our  special  price:  semi-mounted,  $550.00; 
one-row  pull  type,  $575.00.  Husking  beds  available, 
if  wanted,  at  $140.00.  Written,  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  for  additional  information  to: 
BROOKFIELD  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
BROOKFIELD,  OHIO 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price: 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Ord< 
now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  parts  in  stoc 
for  all  model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  informatio 
will  bo  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  A.  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y 


FRICK  POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 

Give  yourself  a  head  start  this  year  with  improved  equipment. 
We  furnish  machinery  for  all  your  power  farming  needs.  Visit  youi 
Frick  Branch  or  Dealer  today  and  get  the  machinery  you  want. 


Frick  Sawmills 

Gas  and  Diesel  Power  Units 
Chain  Saws 


Fox  Forage  Harvestors 


and  Avery  Tractors  and 
Implements  f 


;  Rosenthal  Combines 
•and  Husker-shredders 
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From  the  Plains  to  the  Platter 


A  farmer  can  still  raise  a  hog  or 
steer,  fatten  it,  slaughter  it,  and  then 
sell  the  meat  to  “Mrs.  Jones,”  but 
he  has  to  meet  a  lot  of  health  regula¬ 
tions,  and  his  operating  margin  is 
small.  However,  it  did  happen  quite 
often  when  grandma  was  a  little  girl. 
In  the  early  days,  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer  lived  pretty  close  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Most  people  could  see  the 
pastures  just  outside  of  town. 

Things  have  changed  a  lot  since 
then.  The  cities  grew  up.  Livestock 
production  moved  west  where  the 
land  was  cheaper  and  meat  could  be 
produced  for  less.  In  fact,  livestock 
production  moved  so  far  west  that 
today  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  livestock  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  grown  and  developed  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Today  the  job  of  supplying  almost 
60  million  pounds  of  meat  every  day 
to  the  housewives  of  the  nation 
makes  the  livestock  and  meat  indus¬ 
try  the  biggest  and  most  complex 
business  in  the  world. 

A  1000  Mile  Trip 

With  two-thirds  of  all  the  people 
living  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
most  of  them  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  nation,  the  average 
pound  of  meat  travels  about  a  1,000 
miles  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
open  range  until  it  gets  to  “Mrs. 
Jones’s”  kitchen  range. 

The  awkward  looking  calf  lying 
on  the  grass  on  a  western  range,  or 
trying  to  make  his  long  wobbly  legs 
support  him  for  the  first  time,  cer¬ 
tainly  has  little  idea  what  a  stream¬ 
lined  business  he  is  getting  into. 

It  took  his  ancestors  two  to  four 
years  to  work  their  way  up  to  din¬ 
ner-plate  size.  Today  18  to  24  months 
will  do  the  job  for  him. 

There  are  several  routes  that  any 
self-respecting  steer  can  take  to  get 


ready  for  the  dinner  table  todav 
Many  of  them  go  through  the  Corn 
Belt  for  fattening.  Some  leave  the 
ranch  at  an  early  age,  others  head 
for  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  feed  lots 
as  yearlings  and  even  as  two-year- 
olds.  How  long  they  will  stay,  de¬ 
pends  on  their  age,  the  kind  of  feed 
market  conditions  and  many  other 
factors. 

The  movement  of  meat  animals  to 
mar’ket,  at  the  right  time,  and  quick¬ 
ly,  without  injury  or  undue  loss  of 
weight,  is  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  in 
the  industry.  Trainmen  and  truck¬ 
ers  have  a  big  part  in  this  important 
work,  for  it  is  a  long  road  to  market 
and  meat  must  be  kept  on  the  move. 

If  the  route  should  be  to  Chicago, 
many  commission  firms  stand  ready 
to  represent  the  stockman  in  the  job 
of  selling  his  livestock.  Almost  400 
men  are  employed  by  the  Chicago 
Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  to  op¬ 
erate  the  so-called  livestock  hotel 
where  buyers  come  to  see  the  live¬ 
stock,  make  their  bids  and  buy.  Here 
many  of  the  18,000  meat  packers  and 
processors  are  represented.  Big  and 
small,  they  are  all  important  to  the 
industry.  The  small  meat  packers 
buy  livestock  locally,  slaughter  and 
sell  the  meat  in  the  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  their  plants.  In  addition 
to  this  service,  nationwide  organiza¬ 
tions  .are  equipped  to  do  another  job, 
and  do  it  economically.  They  per¬ 
form  the  service  of  moving  dressed 
meat  the  long  distances  from  areas  of 
production  to  the  large  consuming 
areas  where  relatively  little  livestock 
is  produced. 

From  Pig  to  Pork  in  30  Minutes 

The  trip  from  the  stockyards  to 
the  carcass  coolers  is  a  fast  one.  In 
less  than  30  minutes,  meat  packers 
can  turn  a  squealing  porker  into  two 
gleaming  sides  of  fresh  pork.  Some 


On  the  Plains  at  the  water  hole, 


On  the  way  to  market 


packers  can  do  it  at  the  rate  of  600 
hogs  per  hour  with  the  help  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  all  of  industry’s 
productive  genius. 

After  the  animal  heat  has  left  the 
carcass,  a  disassembly  line  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  it.  In  about  15  minutes  the 
carcass  is  cut  into  hams,  shoulders, 
loins  and  sides,  each  piece  branching 
off  into  its  own  special  line.  By  the 
time  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached 
there  are  120  identifiable  pork  cuts. 

Besides  the  meat,  there  are  the  by¬ 
products.  The  number  of  industries 
and  the  number  of  people  involved 
run  into  fantastic  figures.  From  the 
bristles  come  brushes.  Hair  is  made 
into  rug  pads,  felting,  and  upholster¬ 
ing  for  furniture.  Besides  leather 
goods,  the  skin  produces  glues  and 
gelatins. 

Products  from  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  fats  and  glands  help  produce 
such  things  as  salves,  cosmetics, 
soaps,  carbon  paper,  tires,  roofing 
and  paving  compounds,  medicines 
and  many  other  products.  That  is 
why  the  value  of  these  by-products 
and  countless  others  is  as  important 
to  the  livestock  producer  as  they  are 
to  the  meat  packer. 

A  250-pound  liveweight  hog  will 
produce  approximately  180  pounds 
of  pork,  eight  to  nine  pounds  of  ed¬ 
ible  by-products,  and  six  to  seven 
pounds  of  inedible  by-products.  That 
leaves  about  55  pounds  of  waste 
products  and  moisture  shrinkage. 
Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  research  people,  no  product  has 
been  developed  that  will  turn  this 
waste  material  into  useful  products 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  still  costs  the  industry  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  waste  material. 

Cutting  the  hog  into  120  pieces  is 
only  one-half  of  the  meat  packer’s 
job.  The  rest  is  processing  the  meat, 
packaging  the  product,  distributing 
it  throughout  the  nation,  and  then 
selling  it  to  the  retailer. 

To  reach  the  smaller  towns  and 


rural  areas,  sales  routes  are  used  by 
some  packers.  Salesmen  represent¬ 
ing  the  packing  plants  call  on  the  re¬ 
tail-  dealers,  and  take  their  orders. 
Back  at  the  plant,  the  orders  are 
loaded  on  refrigerator  cars  or  trucks 
according  to  special  routes  covered 
by  the  salesmen. 

In  the  marketing  of  meat  products, 
many  problems  are  encountered  that 
are  of  primary  interest  to  livestock 
producer  as  well  as  the  meat  pack¬ 
er.  Among  these  are  meat  prefer¬ 
ences  and  demands  for  various 
grades  and  kinds  of  meat  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  addition,  the 
fresh  meat  market  is  affected  by  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power,  the  weather, 
seasons,  and  religious  beliefs. 

Location  Preferences 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  cus¬ 
toms  is  the  variation  in  beef  prefer¬ 
ences  throughout  the  nation.  The 
cuts  of  beef  preferred  in  Boston  are 
from  animals  weighing  1,300  to  1,500 
pounds  alive.  New  York’s  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  meat  from  cattle  weigh¬ 
ing  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  while  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  it  is  for  live- 
weights  of  1000  to  1,100  pounds. 
Moving  west  from  these  cities 
through  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and  far¬ 
ther  west,  the  most  demand  is  for 
lightweight  cattle.  In  the  Plains 
States,  the  preference  is  for  beef 
from  cattle  weighing  only  600  to  700 
pounds  alive,  less  than  one-half  the 
weight  of  cattle  desired  by  Bosto¬ 
nians.  From  the  Plains  States  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  however,  the  demand  is 
for  heavier  cattle.  Californians,  for 
example,  prefer  their  cuts  of  beef 
to  come  from  cattle  weighing  from  1 
900  to  1,200  pounds. 

Yes,  the  meat  business  has 
changed  since  grandma  was  a  girl. 
It  has  changed  from  a  one-man  op¬ 
eration  into  a  complex  and  fast  mov¬ 
ing  industry  designed  to  please  the 
whims  of  “Mrs.  Jones”  and  every 
member  of  her  family. 

Del  Gurley.  j 


Photos:  Kaufman  &  Fabry  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


And  finally — on  the  platter,  with  all  the  garnishings. 


KEEP  COWS  FRE 
OF  MASTITIS 

with  the 

DOUBLE-DUTY  ANTIBIOTIC 

AUREOMYCI 

1. 

When  mastitis  strikes,  infuse 
a  tube  of  AUREOMYCIN  Crys¬ 
talline  Ointment  Veterinary 
Lederle  into  an  infected  quar¬ 
ter.  It’s  fast-acting,  long-act- 
ing, 'highly  effective! 

2. 

Before  mastitis  strikes,  treat 
cuts  and  other  wounds  or  in¬ 
juries  of  teats  or  udder  with 
this  same  antibiotic,  by  local 
application  and  infusion,  to 
guard  against  mastitis. 


Use  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  in  this 
two-way  protection  and  treatment  method  to  avoid 
mastitis  losses!  Get  bigger  milk  checks! 

Aureomycin  Ointment  remains  active  in  the  udder 
for  more  than  48  hours.  It  is  a  more  broadly  effective 
antibiotic  than  penicillin;  it  is  relatively  nonirritating 
and  nontoxic.  It  is  available  in  a  convenient,  easy-to-use 
infusion-tip  tube. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder 
infusion,  the  injectable  form  of  SULMET*  Sodium 
Sulfamethazine**  Lederle  should  be  used.  Subsequent 
treatment  may  be  conducted  with  SULMET  Sulfametha¬ 
zine  OBLETS*  Veterinary  Tablets. 

Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  Veterinary 
may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia 
as  a  highly  effective  agent  against  most  bacteria. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin 
Ointment  for  Udder  Infusion,  as  well  as  best  management 
practices  and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of 
reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  **To  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  LjjO/Uimut  COMPANY 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y, 
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Hot  Built  for 

Rocking-Chair 

Farmers 


PATENTED 

CORALOX 

INSULATOP 


Farmers  who  work  their  trucks  and  tractors  from  dawn  to  dark — 
or  even  around  the  clock — get  the  most  benefit  from  AC  Spark 
Plugs,  the  only  plugs  with  patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 

CORALOX  can  really  withstand  the  heavy  grind,  having  many 
advantages  over  previous  type  insulators — 

•  wider  heat  range  •  greater  strength  •  better  electrical  insulation 
•  greater  resistance  to  fouling  •  longer  spark  plug  life 

ACs  are  used  as  standard  factory  equipment  on  more  new  cars  and 
trucks  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Try  them.  They’ll  give  you 
“never-say-die”  performance  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 


[ac  spark  plug  division 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  CHAIN  SAWS 

Made  by  original  manufacturer  of 
portable  chain  saws.  4  HP. 

30"  2-man  type — $225.00 
20"  1-man  type —  197.50 
“Slightly  Used  —  Like  New" 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 


ORDER  PROMPTLY  ONLY  A  LIMITED  SUPPLY  AVAILABLE 

F.  0.  B„  N.  Y.  C.  «  CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE 

Parts  always  available  from  manufacturer  or  from  us, 


EDWARD  SAMARA,  37  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Machinery  Field  Day 
On  Long  Island 


Long  Island  farmers  have  finally 
found  a  way  to  make  it  rain!  They 
hold  a  farm  machinery  field  day. 
That  is  what  they  did  early  last 
month,  and  received  a  wonderfully 
drenching  1.6-inch  rain  which  broke 
a  two  months  long  drought.  In  spite 
of  the  rain,  a  successful  field  day 
was  staged  at  the  L.  I.  Vegetable  Re¬ 
search  Farm,  in  Riverhead,  and  on 
the  adjoining  farm  of  Nathaniel  A. 
Talmage. 

Over  one-half  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  very  latest  in  labor- 
saving  farm  equipment  was  dis¬ 
played  on  the  Talmage  Farm.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  farm  machinery  dealer 
on  Long  Island  cooperated  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  field  day  a  success,  by  dis- 


Photo:  R.  O.  Gottlieb,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Halsey  B.  Knapp,  Director  of  the  L.I. 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute 
at  Farmingdale,  L.I.,  places  a  crown 
on  the  head  of  Miss  Janet  Wilkins, 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Queen  for 
1952.  This  is  Miss  W.’s  second  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  issue,  and  her  third 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  past 
past  two  months. 


playing  a  wide  variety  of  new  labor- 
saving  farm  machinery.  All  of  the 
leading  lines  of  farm  tools  were  well 
represented. 

Two  farm-built  machines  attracted 
considerable  comment  and  interest. 
They  were  the  two-row  potato  com¬ 
bine,  constructed  by  Mr.  Talmage, 
and  the  15-row  potato  and  vegetable 
sprayer  constructed  by  Henry  De- 
Graff  of  the  Boutcher  and  DeGraff 
farm  at  Laurel.  This  machine  is 
unique  in  that  the  boom  is  suspended 
entirely  on  one  side  of  the  sprayer 
with  its  height  above  the  crop,  hy¬ 
draulically  controlled  from  the  trac¬ 


tor  seat.  Mr.  DeGraff  declares  that 
a  “one-side  spray  boom”  reduces  in¬ 
jury  from  the  sprayer  wheels  by 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  day 
proved  to  be  the  crowning  of  Miss 
Janet  Wilkins,  a  Homer,  New  York 
farm  girl,  as  the  State  Vegetable 
Queen  by  Halsey  B.  Knapp,  Director 
of  the  L.  I.  Agricultural  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Institute. 

Among  the  prominent  persons  who 
spoke  briefly  or  “took  a  bow”  were: 
Amherst  W.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau;  Dr. 
C.  E.  F.  Guterman,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  at  Cornell  University;  Drs. 
Henry  Munger,  Charles  Palm, 
George  Kent  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  College 
of  Agricultui'e;  H.  J.  Evans,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club;  Dr.  Benjamin  Clark  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  and 
Walter  Pretzer,  Pi’esident  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  John  Wickham  of  Cutchogue, 
L.  I.,  President  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn.,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

In  addition  to  hundreds  of  Long 
Island  farmers  and  their  friends,  vis¬ 
itors  were  present  from  Ohio,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States  as  well  as  several 
carloads  of  up-state  New  York  vege¬ 
table  growers.  The  visitors  were 
taken  on  guided  tours  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Farm  experimental  fields. 
During  the  afternoon,  the  machinery 
dealers  attempted  to  demonstrate 
their  mechanical  potato  pickers, 
grain  combines,  plus  at  least  $200,- 
000  worth  of  other  new  equipment, 
but  rain  closed  down  the  field  dem¬ 
onstrations  after  only  tractor  plows 
and  discs  were  demonstrated.  Visit¬ 
ing  growers  from  other  areas  were 
taken  on  tours  by  County  Agent 
Walter  Been  and  John  Wickham  to 
the  scenic  and  beauty  spots  of  east¬ 
ern  Long  Island  and  to  observe  the 
production  and  marketing  methods 
on  the  farms  of  H.  S.  Duvall,  Orient; 
W.  A.  Stachecki,  Southampton,  and 
Harry  and  James  Fahy  of  Bridge- 
hampton.  The  tours  ended  at  Cut¬ 
chogue,  where  the  visitors  were 
served  refreshments  at  the  spacious 
farm  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Wickham. 

A  delicious  buffet  style  luncheon 
was  served  field  day  guests  at  the 
Research  Farm  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Baiting  Hollow  Congregational 
Church  under  the  capable  leadership 
of  Mi's.  John  H.  Fanning,  chairman. 

Walter  Been. 


Grange  News 

The  Lower  Bucks  Pomona  Talent 
Night  Trophy  for  1952  was  recently 
won  by  Middletown  Grange  No.  684 
for  their  presentation  of  Zona  Gale’s 
one  act  play,  “The  Neighbors.” 
Second  place  was  awarded  Edgewood 
Grange  No.  688  for  “High  Window,” 
a  play  by  Verne  Powers.  Tyro  Hall 
Grange  No.  1513  placed  third  with 
an  original  “  ’T’aint  Neighborly”  by 
the  Grange  Master  John  Henry. 

More  than  300  members  of  the  29 
Granges  comprising  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Pomona  Grange  attended  the 
recent  annual  meeting  held  in  the 
Lawrence  Grange  Hall.  The  full 
day’s  program  included  the  initiation 
of  40  candidates  into  the  Grange’s 
Fifth  Degree,  informative  talks  on 
farming,  and  the  burning  of  the 
mortgage  of  the  Lawrence  Grange. 
The  mortgage  ceremony  was  the 
highlight  for  the  Lawrence  Grang¬ 
ers,  for  whom  it  signified  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  many  projects  carried  out 
over  the  past  five  years  in  a  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  wipe  out  the  $8,300  debt, 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
Lawrence  Grange  Hall.  The  mort¬ 
gage  was  burned  by  Mrs.  Con  Spack- 
man,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Lawrence  Grange.  The  history 
of  the  Grange  and  its  development 
over  the  past  five  years  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Paul  Cathcart. 

Pomona  Grange  No.  5  recently  held 
three  sessions  with  the  Valley 
Grange  in  their  hall  at  Millville,  Pa. 


The  morning  session,  -  presided  over 
by  Worthy  Master  Thomas  Gordner, 
was  given  over  to  the  business  of  the 
organization.  At  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Millville  joint  high  school 
band,  under  the  direction  of  Marlin 
Bollinger,  gave  a  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated  half-hour  concert.  The  wel¬ 
come  was  given  by  Jay  Weatherill. 
Master  of  the  Valley  Grange.  The 
response  was  given  by  Mrs.  Bertelle 
Yapel. 


Mrs.  Charles  R.  (Helen)  Eastman, 
National  Ceres,  New  Hampshire 
Ceres,  and  wife  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shii-e  State  .Master,  was  signally 
honored  recently  by  fellow  state 
officers,  deputies  and  many  friends 
who  tendered  a  reception  in  her 
honor  at  Concord  in  recognition  of 
her  national  office.  She  was  presented 
with  a  wardrobe  case  and  two 
dozen  yellow  roses.  Many  distin¬ 
guished  guests  were  present,  includ¬ 
ing  Harold  Arthur,  Vermont  State 
Master,  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  who  is 
Lady  Assistant  Steward  of  the 
National  Grange.  Mrs.  Eastman  was 
installed  as  National  Ceres  at  the 
National  Grange  session  in  Novem¬ 
ber, 


Harry  C.  Johnson,  Delaware  State 
Master,  announces  the  appointment 
of  a  new  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  Director  for  Delaware.  Mrs. 
Francis  M.  Roughley,  of  Dover,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Norma  Dempsey,  of  New¬ 
ark,  as  the  new  director. 


YOUR 
FARM 
HAS  A 

FRIEND! 
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H  e  is  your  Eshelman  Red  Rose  Dis¬ 
tributor.  When  he  brings  feed  to  your  farm 
he  knows  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  both 
the  quality  and  results  of  Red  Rose  Feeds. 

He  is  a  helpful  friend.  He  keeps  abreast 
of  latest  feeding  and  management  devel¬ 
opments  and  passes  this  information  along 
to  you  in  the  form  of  free  bulletins  and 
booklets.  In  addition,  he  knows  local  feed 
needs  and  farming  practices. 

He  and  his  employees,  whether  they 
be  warehousemen,  truck  drivers  or  book¬ 
keepers,  stand  ready  to  render  you  prompt 
and  courteous  service  at  all  times. 


His  organization  is  proud  to  handle 
Red  HI  Rose  because  they  know  that  these 
are  top -quality  feeds  backed  by  110  years 
of  Eshelman  experience,  and  are  nutri¬ 
tionally  balanced  according  to  the  latest 
findings  of  research. 

See  your  helpful  Red  Rose  Distributor 
today.  Talk  over  your  feeding  require¬ 
ments  for  poultry,  all  livestock  and  dogs. 
Particularly,  let  him  explain  Red  Rose 
Feeding  Programs,  and  show  you  how  you 
can  use  Balanced  Red  Rose  Feeds  most 
profitably. 


BALANCED  FEEDS 

john  w.  cMuCman,  &  sons 

ESTABLISHED  1842 


MILLS:  Lancaster,  Pa.;  York,  Pa.;  Circlevjlle,  Ohio;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Sanford,  N.  C. 


DISTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA,  OHIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 
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The  calf  formula  that  completely 
replaces  the  feeding  of  milk . 

YES  .  .  .  now  you  can  sell  all  your  milk  by  feeding 
low-cost  Calvita  ...  the  complete  calf  formula.  The 
Calvita  formula  .  .  .  rich  in  protein,  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  amino  acids  .  .  .  provides  a  balanced 
diet  on  which  calves  thrive.  SAVE  your  milk!  Save 
your  calves!  Save  on  feeding  costs!  Feed  the  one-and- 
only  Calvita  calf  formula. 

GUARANTEED  AUREOMYCIN  CONTENT 
TO  COMBAT  SCOURS  AND  COLDS 

YOUR  DEAtER  HAS  CALVITA 


ATIONAL  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO.( 
Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 


OF  COURSE  IT  ISN'T.  WISE  FARMERS  FEED 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


7  prices 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 


Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-10  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse. .  $5.00 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones. .  4.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone  .  4.24 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 3.50 


Farmers*  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual . 3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.80 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


September  6,  1952 


Field  Day  at  Mt .  Carmel 


The  32nd  annual  Connecticut 
Farmers’  Field  Day  was  held  on  Au¬ 
gust  20  at  Mt.  Carmel  Farm  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  G.  Hors¬ 
fall,  davc.  il-  of  the  station.  Close  to 
800  farmers  took  advantage  of  the 
excellent  weather  to  attend.  The 
principal  speaker  was  Dr.  William  L. 
Slate,  director  neritus  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Slate  also  called  attention 
to  the  splendid  manner  m  which 
Connecticut  farmers  have  cooperated 
with  the  State  station  at  New  Haven 
and  the  substation  a  Mt.  Carmel.  In 
introducing  Dr.  Slate  Director  Hors¬ 
fall  welcomed  both  the  farmers 
and  guests  to  this  meeting  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  recent  inves¬ 
tigations  concerning  improvement  of 
yields  and  disease  resistance  in  vari¬ 
ous  field  crops  and  vegetables  as  well 
as  tobacco  were  on  display,  and  had 
been  grown  in  plots  of  substantial 
size  where  the  results  could  be  seen 
in  detail. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  who  is  Head  of 
the  Genetics  Department  and  noted 
for  his  outstanding  work  with  hybrid 
corn  and  its  improvement,  conducted 
a  personal  tour  of  the  various  corn 
breeding  plots.  He  mentioned  that  the 
best  variety  of  their  corn  hybrids  for 
growing  grain  is  Connecticut  540. 
This  variety  has  stood  up  exception¬ 
ally  well  under  the  drought  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  season.  It  is  a  heavy 
yielder  with  a  strong  stalk  and  good 
resistance  to  both  insect  and  disease 
pests.  For  silage  corn,  Connecticut  870 
has  proven  to  be  superior,  especially 
in  dry  years;  this  strain,  which  ma¬ 
tures  in  120  days,  is  about  on  the 
same  basis  of  yield  and  desirability 
as  the  noted  U.  S.  13.  Funk  G  15  has 
also  done  exceptionally  well  this  dry 
year  as  a  grain  corn.  It  is  well  suited 
to  New  England  conditions  where 
the  season  is  short  as  it  .has  an  early 
average  maturity  of  90  days. 

For  sweet  corn,  Dr.  Jones  pointed 
out  to  us  that  Seneca  Chief  had  been 
the  most  satisfactory  with  them  for 
the  production  of  late  table  corn. 
For  early  sweet  corn,  their  best  vari¬ 
ety  has  been  Madison.  Another  me¬ 
dium  to  early  variety  that  has  proven 
exceptionally  good  is  one  known  as 
Miniature. 


An  especially  interesting  feature 
of  the  corn  tests  was  demonstrated 
by  a  comparison  of  late  with  early 
planted  corn.  This  season,  due  to  the 
unusually  dry  weather,  the  varieties 
mentioned  planted  as  late  as  June  23 
have  made  better  growth  and  pro¬ 
duction  than  those  planted  on  May 
30,  due  to  adequate  late  summer 
rainfall  and  early  dry  weather.  These 
comparisons  of  early  and  late  plant¬ 
ings  of  corn  show  that  it  is  best  to 
use  for  late  planting  a  variety  which 
gives  the  greatest  growth  of  stalk, 
such  as  Conn.  540,  because  the  grain' 
probably  will  not  attain  complete 
maturity  under  most  conditions. 

The  station’s  experimental  work 
with  breeding  and  improving  strains 
of  tobacco  was  a  feature  of  this 
year’s  Field  Day.  These  investiga¬ 
tions  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
E.  L.  Petersen,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  testing  and  selecting  various 
strains  of  Broad  Leaf,  Havana  Seed, 
and  Shade  tobaccos.  These  have  been 
selected  to  improve  the  quality  and 
yield  as  well  as  their  resistance. 
Through  this  work  there  has  been 
produced  a  strain  known  as  Connec¬ 
ticut  49  which  has  found  great  favor 
both  for  quality  and  yield,  being 
much  superior  to  the  Cuban  strains 
formerly  grown.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  growers  prefer  a  strain  known 
as  Connecticut  15  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  to  have  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  flavor  when  it  is  used  for 
making  high  quality  cigars. 

He  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  preference  and  that  both  of 
these  strains  are  about  equally  good 
for  quality,  yield,  and  resistance  to 
mosaic.  Both  these  strains,  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  Connecticut  Station,  have 
an  average  of  18  to  20  top  quality 
leaves  per  plant,  as  compared  with 
only  12  to  13  best  grade  leaves  for 
the  Cuban  strains.  In  addition  to 
their  high  resistance  to  mosaic,  Dr. 
Petersen  stated  that  the  outlook  was 
favorable  for  producing  strains  of 
both  Connecticut  49  and  Connecticut 
15  which  will  also  be  highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  the  serious  tobacco  diseases  of 
wild  fire,  black  root  rot  and  blue 
mold.  r.  w.  d. 


New  England  Notes 


Widespread  drought  conditions 
hurt  pastures  in  many  parts  of  New 
England.  Sound  pasture  management 
is  therefore  more  important  than  ever 
this  year. 

New  England’s  1952  potato  output 
is  expected  to  be  about  14  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather.  The  August  forecast 
was  for  a  crop  of  60,158,000  bushels, 
some  17  per  cent  below  the  ten-year 
average.  Maine’s  potato  production  is 
estimated  at  53,040,000  bushels,  sub¬ 
stantially  above  last  year.  Famed 
Aroostook  County  has  suffered  less 
than  many  other  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  drought  conditions,  al¬ 
though  the  southern  section  has  felt 
the  lack  oi  moisture. 


Maine  winners  in  the  Green  Pas¬ 
ture  Program  were  Harold  Bennett, 
Bethel,  Oxford  County;  Robert  S, 
Pike,  Cornish,  York  County;  and  Har¬ 
old  J.  Shaw,  Sanford,  York  County, 
Warren  A.  Brock  way,  Milo,  Piscata¬ 
quis  County,  a  pi'evious  Green  Pas¬ 
ture  winner,  headed  the  judging 
committee. 


New  Hampshire  winners  in  the 
1952  Green  Pasture  competition  were 
the  farms  of  Sumner  E.  Brown,  West 
Swanzey,  Cheshire  County;  Chester 
Noyes,  West  Stewartstown,  Coos 
County;  and  Arthur  J.  Richards  and 
Sons,  Suncook,  Merrimack  County. 
Noyes  was  the  1949  New  Hampshire 
champion.  The  Coos  County  Farm  in 
West  Stewartstown  was  named  the 
pasture  champion  in  the  institution 
division  of  the  Green  Pasture  Con¬ 
test. 

Two  New  Hampshire  potato  grow¬ 
ers  were  named  to  the  New  England 
Potato  Committee  which  administers 
the  marketing  order  regulating  the 
handling  of  Irish  potatoes  grown  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 
They  were  Charles  W.  Jackson,  Cole- 
brook,  Coos  County,  and  Dwight  G. 
Stiles,  Milan,  Coos  County,  an  alter¬ 


nate.  They  will  serve  until  May  31, 
1954. 


Vermont  stood  the  summer  drought 
much  better  than  the  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Pastures  and  feed  condi¬ 
tions  look  much  better  in  Vermont 
than  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  area. 

‘•Tutor,”  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Horse  Farm,  last  year’s  two- 
year-old  grand  champion  Morgan 
horse,  took  second  honors  in  the  1952 
three-year-old  class  at  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  National  Morgan  Horse  Show 
in  Northampton,  Mass.,  recently. 
“Donlyn  of  Wind-Crest,”  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Davis,  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  Windsor  County,  won  over  “Tu¬ 
tor.”  Nearly  180  Morgan  horses  were 
present  at  the  show. 


Two  farm  boys  from  Connecticut 
will  visit  Bolivia  and  New  Zealand 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  They  are  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Clark,  Orange,  New  Haven. 
County,  and  Arthur  Sherwood,  East¬ 
on,  Fairfield  County.  Clark  will  visit 
farm  families  in  New  Zealand  and 
Sherwood  will  study  farm  life  in 
Bolivia. 

Tobacco  growers  may  receive  free 
copies  of  a  new  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  bulletin,  Number  559, 
“The  Nitrogen  Fertilization  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Tobacco.”  They  should  write 
to  the  Tobacco  Laboratory,  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Box  348,  Windsor. 


Massachusetts  homemakers  are 
urged  to  can  and  freeze  more  food 
this  year  to  offset  the  effects  of  the 
prolonged  steel  strike  and  lower  pro¬ 
duction  caused  by  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  coun 
try. 

Eastern  States  Exposition  at  West 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  will  draw- 
thousands  of  New  Englanders  to  the 
Bay  State  the  week  of  September  15 
to  20.  The  4-H  Club  Roundup  is  one 
highlight. 

John  W.  Manchester 
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Protein  Feeds  for  Livestock 


(Continued  from  Page  546) 
selling  price  of  the  cattle  fed  gluten 
meal  was  a  little  lower,  because  they 
were  not  quite  so  well  finished.  As  a 
result,  in  these  trials,  the  actual  val¬ 
ue  of  corn  gluten  meal  was  decidedly 
below  that  of  the  other  supplements. 

Dairy  Cow  Experiments 

We  also  conducted  at  Cornell  five 
experiments  to  find  whether  the 
quality  of  protein  was  of  importance 
for  high-producing  dairy  cows  fed 
practical  rations.  In  these  experi¬ 
ments  with  cows,  fed  corn  silage  and 
mixed  hay  (low  in  legumes)  for 
roughage,  a  concentrate  mixture 
having  poor  quality  protein  gave  as 
good  results  as  a  mixture  having 
better  quality  protein  and  also  more 
variety. 

The  first  mixture  consisted  only 
of  corn  gluten  feed,  corn  gluten 
meal,  ground  corn  and  ground  oats, 
with  molasses.  The  mixture  with 
better  quality  protein  had  soybean 
oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  distillers’  corn  dried  grains, 
corn  gluten  feed,  ground  corn  and 
ground  '  oats,  with  and  without  mo¬ 
lasses.  For  swine  and  poultry  this 
mixture  would  unquestionably  have 
given  better  results  than  the  first 
one. 

Similarly,  in  a  Wisconsin  experi¬ 
ment,  dairy  heifers  grew  just  as  well 
when  gluten  meal  was  used  to  bal- 


ment  with  legume  hay  or  good  mixed 
legume  and  grass  hay,  or  when  they 
have  good  pasture.  If  they  are  fed 
protein-poor  roughage  or  are  on  ma¬ 
ture  grass  pasture,  they  need  about 
one  pound  of  protein  supplement  per 
head  daily,  and  sometimes  even  more 
when  the  roughage  or  pasture  is  of 
poor  quality- 

A  very  interesting  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  in  feeding  protein  supplements 
to  beef  cattle  on  the  range,  is  the 
method  now  being  used,  especially  in 
the  Southwest,  in  which  salt  is  mixed 
with  the  protein  supplement,  such  as 
cottonseed  meal,  and  then  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  self-fed.  Enough  salt  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mixture  so  that  the  an¬ 
imals  do  not  eat  more  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  than  they  need  per 
day.  In  this  manner  the  necessity 
of  feeding  the  protein  supplement 
each  day  is  avoided,  and  labor  is 
saved.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  beef 
cows,  or  stocker  cattle  being  win¬ 
tered  on  native  pasture,  have  eaten 
more  than  one  pound  per  head  daily 
of  salt  in  such  a  mixture,  no  harm¬ 
ful  results  have  apparently  been  pro¬ 
duced,  as  long  as  the  cattle  have 
plenty  of  good  water  to  drink. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle, 
the  amount  of  protein  supplement 
needed  by  dairy  cows  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  roughage  they 
get.  For  example,  when  dairy  cows 
are  fed  only  non-legume  roughage, 


Beef  cattle  on  good  pasture  do  not  need  any  additional  protein  feeding. 
These  deep  bodied  Hereford  females  keep  in  the  excellent  fleshing  condition 
shoion  on  pasture  alone;  they  are  owned  by  Edward  C.  Cutting,  Warren, 

Knox  County,  Maine. 


ance  a  ration  of  corn  silage,  timothy 
hay,  corn  and  oats,  as  when  the  sup¬ 
plements  were  linseed  meal  and 
wheat  bran. 

These  experiments  show  that 
when  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  or 
sheep  get  plenty  of  roughage  of  de¬ 
cent  quality,  even  non-legume 
roughage,  the  kind  or  quality  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  their  grain  mixture  is  not 
of  any  great  importance. 

If  a  ration  already  contains  enough 
protein,  there  will  be  no  benefit  from 
feeding  more.  While  animals  are  not 
injured  by  feeding  them  considera¬ 
bly  more  protein  than-  they  really 
need,  it  makes  their  ration  cost  con¬ 
siderably  more-  Fortunately,  they 
can  use  the  excess  protein  in  place 
of  carbohydrates  or  fat  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  energy  or  heat.  This 
consideration  is  of  practical  value  in 
those  exceptional  instances  where 
availability  may  make  an  excessive 
use  of  a  high  protein  feed  desirable. 

The  Better  the  Roughage, 

The  Less  the  Need  for  Protein 

-A  very  important  fact  in  livestock 
feeding  is  that  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  needed  by  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  dairy  cattle  or  sheep  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  roughage — pas¬ 
ture,  hay,  or  silage — that  they  are 
getting. 

For  example,  if  beef  cattle  get 
plenty  of  good  legume  hay,  they  gen¬ 
erally  need  no  protein  supplement  at 
all.  Thus,  though  calves  being  fat¬ 
tened  for  baby  beef  peed  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  do  older  cattle,  if  they  get 
at  least  six  pounds  of  alfalfa,  or  oth¬ 
er  good  legume  hay  per  head  daily, 
they  need  no  protein  supplements. 
Merely  corn  and  the  alfalfa  hay 
make  a  well  balanced  ration.  How¬ 
ever,  if  only  four  pounds  of  legume 
hay  a  day  are  fed,  then  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  some  good  protein 
supplement  per  head  daily  is  needed 
to  balance  the  ration,  when  corn  is 
the  grain.  With  barley  or  wheat  for 
grain,  somewhat  less  protein  supple¬ 
ment  is  needed. 

Beef  cows  need  no  protein  supple- 


such  as  grass  hay  or  corn  or  sorghum 
silage,  they  need  a  grain  or  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  containing  from  20  to 
24  per  cent  total  protein.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  such  roughage  is  low  in  pro¬ 
tein.  On  the  other  hand,  when  dairy 
cows  are  fed  all  the  good  alfalfa, 
cowpea  or  soybean  hay  they  will 
eat,  with  corn  or  sorghum  silage  in 
addition,  they  need  only  12  per  cent 
protein  in  the  grain  mixture.  These 
legume  hays  are  so  rich  in  protein 
they  they  go  far  toward  meeting  the 
protein  requirements  of  the  cows. 
With  mixed  hay  containing  at  least 
one-third  legumes,  and  corn  or  sor¬ 
ghum  silage  for  roughage,  16  per 
cent  protein  in  the  grain  mixture  is 
plenty. 

Young  actively  growing  pasture 
grass  is  fairly  rich  in  protein,  and 
legume  pasture  is  very  high  in  it. 
Therefore,  when  dairy  cows  are  on 
first  rate  pasture,  they  need  no  more 
than  12  per  cent  protein  in  the  grain 
mixture.  At  late* stages  of  maturity, 
the  grasses  are  all  low  in  protein. 
Therefore,  if  cows  are  on  mature  or 
weathered  pasture,  they  need  a  grain 
mixture  having  a  20  to  24  per  cent 
protein  content. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  and 
other  findings,  it  is  good  livestock 
husbandry  to  carefully  consider  the 
kind  of  livestock,  as  well  as  the  feeds 
available  and  their  respective  prices, 
when  formulating  feeds  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  seasons  for  the  farm  animals. 


Home  Grown  Dairy  Feed 

I  would  like  a  formula  for  a  home 
grown  dairy  ration  at  about  16  per 
cent  protein,  using  corn-and-cob 
meal,  oats,  wheat  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients.  l.  c.  b. 

A  suitable  16  per  cent  dairy  ration 
using  the  home  grown  feeds  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  as  follows:  Corn- 
and-cob  meal  860  pounds,  wheat  400 
pounds,  oats  400  pounds,  soybean  or 
linseed  oil  meal  300  pounds,  either 
steamed  bone  meal  or  dicalcium 
phosphate  20  pounds,  and  iodized 
stock  salt  20  pounds. 


How  to  solve  your  farm 
lubrication  problems . . . 

GET  GULF’S  BIG  3 


The  High  Detergency  Oil  for  Farm  Use 

•  Keeps  engines  clean. 

•  Fights  corrosion  and  rust. 

•  Reduces  engine  wear. 

•  Designed  for  use  in  all  farm 
engines  —  Diesel,  stationary  or 
otherwise  —  passenger  cars, 
trucks,  tractors. 


World’s  Finest  Motor  Oil 

•  Minimizes  clogged  oil  rings  and 
oil  pump  screens. 

•  A  qualified  heavy  duty  Diesel  en¬ 
gine  oil. 

•  Developed  in  14,000,000  miles 
of  fleet  tests  over  a  period  of 
3 y2  years. 


The  Grease  of  Many  Uses 

•  Buy  only  one  grease. 

•  Smaller  investment  in  equipment. 

•  Eliminates  need  for  more  than 
one  grease  gun  or  more  than  one 
grease. 

•  Used  for  all  bearings  lubricated 
through  pressure  fittings  or  grease 
cups,  for  water  pumps  or  wheel 
bearings. 

•  Adequate  body  in  hot  weather. 

•  Satisfactory  pumpability  in  cold 
weather. 

•  Good  rust-preventive  qualities. 

«  An  all-season  grease. 

Thrifty  Farmers 
GO  GULF 


•  Excellent  for  all  conventional  trans¬ 
missions  and  differentials,  on  trucks, 
passenger  cars,  and  tractors. 

•  Viscosity  available  for  any  temper¬ 
ature  range. 

Ask  for  GULF’S  BIG  3... 
your  biggest  farm 
lubrication  value 

Ask  your  Gulf  supplier  for  Gulf  Farm 
Tires  and  Batteries,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  Gulf  No-Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gas¬ 
oline,  or  Gulflube,  the  famous  economy 
oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can. 


Golf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D-29,  Room  1509 
|  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

I  Send  for  your  FREE  new  GULF  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 

I 

Name _ _ _ 


R.F.D.  No.. 
County _ 


Town. 


State. 


i 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused'  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Today’s  Problem  is  Tomorrow’s 
Meat  Supply 

\K71TK  our  population  in  the  United  States 

*  V  increasing  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  one-half  million  persons  a 
year,  this  means  that  about  7,000  more  people 
will  be  eating  food  tomorrow  than  there  are 
today.  Meat  production  in  the  United  States 
will  thus  have  to  be  expanded  to  around  25 
billion  pounds  by  1961  if  meat  consumption 
is  to  be  maintained  at  its  prese'nt  needed  level 
of  about  140  pounds  per  person. 

An  average  of  60  million  pounds  of  meat  are 
consumed  in  America  each  day.  More  than 
4,000  meat  packers  contribute  to  the  task  of 
supplying  retailers  and  housewives  with 
meat.  It  may  be  surprising  to  many  that  the 
meat  packer  sells  a  dressed  steer  either  to  the 
wholesaler  or  retailer  for  less  money  than  he 
pays  the  farmer  for  the  animal  on  the  hoof. 
This  paradox  of  business  is  made  possible  by 
the  by-product  value  which  the  efficient 
packer  is  able  to  salvage  from  the  animal.  In 
black  markets,  under  price  control,  no  such 
salvage  is  made.  Price  controls  divert  con¬ 
siderable  meat  into  illegal  channels  where 
there  are  no  facilities  for  saving  essential  by¬ 
products  and  naturally  nothing  is  available  for 
research.  This  is  particularly  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  many  of  our  life-saving  drugs  ar^  pro¬ 
duced  from  these  so-called  waste  products, 
after  the  animals  are  dressed  for  meat.  In¬ 
sulin,  ACTH,  liver  extract  and  epinephrine 
are  only  a  few  of  the  available  medical  by¬ 
products  which  are  lost  when  meat  animals 
get  into  illegal  channels. 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  account  for 
62  per  cent  of  America’s  livestock  production. 
However,  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
meat  is  consumed  in  the  heavily  populated  re¬ 
gions  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Getting  meat 
from  where  it  is  grown  to  where  it  is  eaten 
is  in  itself  a  major  problem  in  packing  and 
transportation.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
American  farmer’s  total  cash  income  comes 
from  the  sale  of  his  meat  animals. 

Production  methods  employed  by  livestock 
farmers  today  are  much  more  efficient  in  the 
raising  of  hogs,  cattle  and  lambs  than  they 
were  in  former  years.  As  an  illustration,  re¬ 
turns  per  breeding  unit  have  increased  for 
all  livestock.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the 
scientific  developments  which  have  greatly 
aided  the  farmer  in  saving  a  larger  number 
of  young  stock,  and  to  greater  efficiency  m 
feed  utilization.  As  an  illustration,  in  1924 
there  were  only  5.2  pigs  saved  per  litter  as 
compared  to  6.5  in  1951.  The  calf  crop  per  100 
cows  in  1924  amounted  to  74.5  while  85  are 
now  saved.  The  lamb  crop  per  100  ewes  in 
1924  was  87.1  compared  to  89.1  last  year. 
Farmers  are,  as  usual,  in  tune  with  the  times, 
and  they  will  successfuly  meet  the  challenge 
of  greater  livestock  production  for  the  nation’s 
needs,  just  as  they  have  always  done  in  the 
past,  provided  they  are  let  alone  and  not 
interfered  with  by  government  restrictions 
and  regulations. 
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The  New  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
Research  Laboratory 

THERE  has  been  considerable  agitation  re¬ 
cently  over  the  establishment  of  a  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  research  laboratory  on 
Plum  Island  at  the  tip  end  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  Several  public  hearings  have  already 
been  held  in  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  and, 
while  there  were  contrary  views  expressed, 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  this  laboratory.  On  the 
basis  of  the  facts  presented  before  these  hear¬ 
ings,  it  is  evident  that  the  many  advantages 
of  having  the  laboratory  on  Plum  Island  out¬ 
weigh  any  possible  disadvantages.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  those  attending  the  hearings  pro¬ 
tested  the  site,  and  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  residing  in  the  25-mile 
radius  of  Plum  Island  objected  to  the  location, 
either  orally  or  in  written  statements. 

Our  own  survey  shows  that  at  these  hear¬ 
ings  most  persons  feel  that  the-  chances  of  the 
disease  ever  getting  off  the  island  were  so 
small  that  they  were  completely  satisfied  as 
to  its  safety.  Farmers  are  agreed  that  this 
project  had  been  debated  sufficiently  and  that 
it  is  time ’the  project  be  started,  especially  with 
the  disease  right  at  our  front  doorstep.  If  this 
disease  is  ever  to  be  conquered,  both  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  it  can  only 
be  done  through  prompt  and  adequate  re¬ 
search. 

Plum  Island,  with  its  swift  currents  and 
the  protection  which  will  otherwise  be 
scientifically  provided,  offers  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  investigation  of  this  most  serious  of  ani¬ 
mal  diseases.  The  island  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  800  acres,  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  off  the 
northern  tip  of  Long  Island,  and  about  10 
miles  from  the  Connecticut  mainland.  It  is 
approximately  three  miles  long  and  one  mile 
wide  at  its  widest  point.  The  island  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  by  Congress  that  the 
laboratory  be  located  on  a  coastal  island  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deep,  swift  navigable  water,  not 
connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  tunnel,  and 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  make  space  available  on  the  island 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
construction  of  a  $10,000,000  research  labora¬ 
tory. 

There  appears  to  be  little  question  that  this 
laboratory,  designed  especially  for  the  study 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  provided  with 
every  known  safety  measure  to  prevent  its 
spread,  is  most  desirable  and  eventually  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  livestock  husbandry. 


Farmers  on  Their  Own 

WHEN  the  midsummer  drought  reached 
serious  proportions  in  several  sections 
of  the  country,  Washington  announced  that 
$30,000,000  was  available  for  loan  to  the 
disaster  areas.  Twelve  States,  four  in  New 
England  and  eight  in  the  South,  were  desig- 
natedx  “entire  disaster  areas.”  Certain  sec¬ 
tions  in  six  other  States  were  designated  “dis¬ 
aster  areas.” 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  we,  as  a  farm  paper,  are  proud 
to  report,  that  up  to  August  15  no  loan  appli¬ 
cation  had  been  received  from  any  farmer  in 
the  four  New  England  States  —  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  -Island 
—  along  with  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky. 
These  were  six  of  the  12  “entire  disaster 
areas.”  In  the  six  other  States,  a  total  of 
$155,620  had  been  borrowed.  As  for  the  “dis¬ 
aster  area”  States,  five  had  asked  for  only 
$31,080;  Missouri  applied  for  $370,015. 

Therefore,  even  disregarding  the  obvious 
political  angle  in  the  case  of  'Missouri,  only 
$556,715  in  loans  had  been  requested,  although 
a  full  $30,000,000  was  available. 

More  and  more,  farmers  are  demonstrating 
their  opposition  to  government  interference 
and  meddling  in  their  affairs  even  though  it 
may  be  sugared  with  subsidies  and  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Agriculture  wants  and  needs  —  and 
eventually  will  obtain  —  what  politicians  and 
food  distributors  refuse  to  give  it:  A  fair,  full 
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price  in  the  market  place,  not  part  of  the 
price  in  the  market  place  and  the  balance 
from  Washington.  Farmers  know^that  what 
they  get  from  Washington  they  themselves 
have  already  given  to  Washington,  and  they 
know  further  that  no  one  can  ever  get  back 
full  value. 

The  lack  of  farm  response  to  these  govern- 
.  ment  “disaster’  loans  is  a  good  omen.  Santa 
.  Claus  may  be  a  fine  old  gentleman,  but  isn’t 
it  about  time  that  his  activities  be  restricted 
to  the  Christmas  season  and  let  folks  run  their 
own  business  the  rest  of  the  year? 


Need  for  More  Pipeline  Hearings 

'T'HERE  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  may  not 
call  any  further  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  an  adequate  safety  code  to  regulate 
gas  pipeline  installations.  One  session  was 
held  in  Albany  last  month  but  few  were  heard 
and  little  was  accomplished.  Much  more, 
therefore,  remains  to  be  done  if  the  Commis¬ 
sion  wants  to  work  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety.  ~~  '* 

To  that  end,  the  Western  New  York  Tax¬ 
payers’  Association  has  asked  that  further 
hearings  be  held  throughout  the  State,  es¬ 
pecially  in  those  areas  where  pipelines  have 
been  installed,  thus  giving  the  persons  most 
vitally  affected  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
problems  and  express  their  views.  Such  hear¬ 
ings  will  likewise  tend  to  lay  at  rest  the 
criticism  that  the  Public  Service  Commission 
is  sitting  in  its  ivory  tower  in  Albany,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  persuaded  by  pipeline  officials 
and  attorneys.  The  Commission  has  already 
placed  itself  in  an  unenviable  position  for  the 
manlier  in  which  it  mishandled  the  proposed 
pipeline  legislation  last  Spring.  This  error  can 
be  at  least  minimized  if  the  Commission  will 
hie  itself  out  into  the  country  and  really 
try  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  this  pipe¬ 
line  business. 


Farmers’  Field  Days 

HOUGH  Farmers’  Field  Days  have  been 
held  for  quite  some  years  in  many  States, 
their  current  popularity  seems  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly,  as  evidenced  by  the  several  news 
reports  in  this  issue.  There  is  good  reason  for 
the  greater  interest  in  these  field  days.  Speci¬ 
fic  demonstrations  of  down-to-earth  practical 
interest  are  presented,  out  of  which  farmers 
and  their  families  can  derive  something  of 
definite  and  special  value  as  applied  to  their 
own  individual  problems.  The  most  suitable 
crop  varieties  and  livestock  breeds  are  dis¬ 
played  to  advantage,  and  all  types  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  are  shown  in  actual  operation,  as  well 
as  the  latest  methods  of  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing,  the  results  obtained  in  fertilizer  tests  and 
soil  drainage  experiments. 

As  we  have  often  previously  suggested,  if 
these  various  farm  activities  and  their  practi¬ 
cal  application  could  be  presented  more  ex¬ 
tensively  at  our  State  fairs  here  in  the  North¬ 
east,  in  cooperation  with  existing  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  farm  value  of  these  fairs. 


Dairymen  Can  Do  It 

ASHINGTON  has  denied  the  petition  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
for  a  hearing  to  increase  the  Class  I-A  and 
I-C  milk  prices. 

This  leaves  it  up  to  dairymen  themselves 
and  we  therefore  report  what  was  said  in 
these  columns  two  weeks  ago:  Dairymen 
should,  wherever  possible,  negotiate  with  their 
dealers  for  an  immediate  price  increase  over 
and  above  the  Federal  Order  minimum  price. 

According  to  reliable  forecasts,  there  will 
be  little,  if  any,  increase  in  milk  prices  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  even  though  cost 
of  production  is  now  11  per  cent  above  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  Federal  Order  sets  mini¬ 
mum,  not  maximum  prices,  and  producers  are 
free  to  bargain  for  prices  that  will  return  at 
least  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  They  can  do  it  and  they  should  do  it 
— •  on  their  own,  and  note. 
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Your  IH  Dealer  invites  you  to  PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  in 

McCormick  FA'RMALL  Super  C 

pull-power 


Try  Farmall  Super  C  pull-power  in  soft  fields  . . .  with 
a  McCormick  No.  1  -PR  corn  picker.  Feel  the  pull-power  that 
takes  you  steadily  down  the  field.  Ideal  power-weight  bal¬ 
ance  gives  you  power  and  traction  to  save  fuel  on  every  job! 


Prove  you  can  double-disk  up  to  28  acres  a 

day  with  a  Super  C  and  McCormick  6  or  7-foot 
tandem  disk  harrow.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  a 
demonstration.  Feel  how  the  big-diameter  tires 
grip  the  soil  to  pull  the  load — and  you’ll  see 
why  you  get  more  pull-power  from  each  engine 
horsepower  with  a  Super  C. 


See  how  easily  you  can  pull  heavy  loads  any¬ 
where.  Haul  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  out  of  a 
soft  field.  Heap  a  big  manure  spreader  high  and 
pull  it  on  hills  or  hollows  where  the  going  is 
really  tough.  On  the  road  or  in  the  field,  you’ll 
like  Super  C  pull-power,  positive-acting  double¬ 
disc  brakes,  and  the  comfortable  ride. 


Prove  you  can  save  up  to  25%  on  fuel.  Ask 

your  IH  dealer  to  let  you  make  the  “gallon  of 
gas”  test.  Try  the  Super  C  with  hydraulic  Touch- 
Control  and  any  matched  McCormick  equip¬ 
ment.  Notice  how  much  more  work  you  do  for 
the  fuel  you  use!  Super  C  fuel  economy  keeps 
dollars  in  your  pocket,  every  season  you  use  it. 


"See  you 
at  the  polls!'* 


Make  a  date  NOW  for  your  FREE  FIELD  TEST.  Prove  suited  to  ALL  your  2-plow,  2-row  work.  See  your  IH  dealer 
to  yourself  that  the  Super  C  is  first  in  its  class  for  pull-  now  for  a  free  demonstration.  You  can  buy  on  the  Income 
power,  first  in  fuel  economy,  first  in  easy  handling  and  best  Purchase  Plan  and  let  the  Super  C  pay  for  itself  in  use. 

Visit  the  IH  Exhibit  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Sept.  14  to  20 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . .  . 

Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  lllinoisi 
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Norman  N.  Lehman 
Castorland,  N.  Y.,  writes: 


"I  found  my  cows  passing  up  other 
kinds  of  salt  to  get  at  Blusalt.  This 
preference  alone  would  sell  me  on 
Blusalt  — but  I'm  convinced  it  has 
also  made  a  real  improvement  in 
the  health  of  my  herd." 

Because  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  helps  correct  feed  defi¬ 
ciencies  often  unsuspected,  it  has 
produced  notable  results  in  making 
farm  animals  produce  better,  grow 
bigger  faster,  bring  more  profits. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus  these  minerals— 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese— to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc  — for  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


STERllNG 


Tiusmt!1 


Fill  out  the  cou- 
pon  and  let 
Sterling  Blusalt 
help  YOU,  too. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

G  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 
G  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

Name_ _ 

RFD  or  Street _ 

Town _ 

State _ 


FE  Ai 


DUS 

GRIP  ^  STEP 

LOCK  doweuing 

dilla  silo  company 

C-S3  UNAPlllA,  N2C 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  11, N.Y. 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


NIAGARA  LADDERS 

Made  of  Basswood  —  Light, 
Strong,  Well  Made. 

Step,  Single,  Pointed,  Extension.  I 

Write  at  Once  for  Folder  and  \ 
Prices. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  j 
Gasport,  New  York 


Planning  Your  Pork  Production 

-  Do  you  prefer  the  one  or  tiro  litter  system  / 

for  raising  pigs?  Here  are  the  answers. 

By  RAYMOND  R.  BENEKE 


OG  raisers  know  that  pork 
prices  have  their  ups  and 
downs.  But  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  give  enough  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  these 
prices  change.  Hog  prices 
usually  follow  a  more  or 
less  definite  pattern  from  year  to 
year.  Normally  hog  prices  hit  one 
peak  sometime  in  March.  Then  they 
drop  off  for  a  few  months  and  rise 
to  a  second  peak  in  late  August  or 
early  September.  Prices  hit  their 
seasonal  low  in  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Just  what  does  this  seasonal  price 
pattern  mean  to  farmers?  It  means 
that  many  hog  raisers  may  be  able 
to  get  bigger  profits  by  timing  pro¬ 
duction  to  fit  their  own  particular 
setup.  The  main  job  is  to  see  that 
pigs  are  farrowe'd  at  the  right  time. 
Your  right  time  depends  upon:  how 
the  rest  of  your  livestock  program 


is  organized;  the  size  of  your  hog 
enterprises;  your  labor  supply  and 
the  money  you  have  to  invest  in 
equipment.  The  length  of  time  it 
takes  you  to  produce  a  market- 
weight  hog  also  is  important. 

Two  Litter  System 

; 

You  may  find  important  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  two  litter  system.  It 
helps  3’ou  get  fuller  use  from  equip¬ 
ment,  and  it  provides  for  more  even 
use  of  labor  throughout  the  year. 

With  the  two  litter  system,  the 
cost  of  feed  to  maintain  the  breed¬ 
ing  herd  on  most  farms  would  be 
about  a  fourth  less  than  under  the 
one  Jitter  system. 

This  advantage  is  partially  oflf- 
i  set  by  the  breeding  herd’s  greater 
!  gain  in  weight  under  the  one  litter 
|  system.  But  you  would  find  some 
of  the  profit  squeezed  out  of  the 
i  hog  -  business  if  you  tried  to  keep  a 
sow  for  only  one  litter  a  year.  That 
is  why  most  pigs  are  farrowed  by 
|  gilts  under  the  one  lifter  system. 

Most  operators  want  to  keep  risks 
i  at  a  minimum.  The  two  litter  sys- 
!  tern  helps  do  this.  You  are  able  to 
reach  the  market  during  two  periods 
of  the  year  instead  of  just  one.  If 
you  hit  a  poor  market  with  the 
spring  litters,  you  have  another 
chance  to  strike  a  good  market  wken 
the  fall  pigs  are  sold. 

If  you  produce  early  spring  lit¬ 
ters,  you  can  take  advantage  of  high 
September  prices.  But  the  pigs 
must  be  farrowed  in  February  or 
early  March  on  farms  where  hogs 
can  be  brought  to  market  weight  in 
six  months. 

Early  spring  pigs  have  another 
advantage.  They  can  be  gotten  off 
to  a  better  start  than  pigs  farrowed 
in  April  or  May  when  the  danger 
from  disease  and  parasite  infection 
is  at  its  height. 


The  same  sows  farrowing  early 
spring  litters  can  be  bred  to  deliver 
a  new  crop  of  pigs  in  September. 
These  fall  pigs  can  then  be  pushed 
to  selling  weight  in  time  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  high  March  prices. 

This  kind  of  system  does  not  have 
to  be  too  rigid.  One  way  to  make  it 
flexible  is  to  farrow  fall  litters  with 
gilts,  and  then  hold  over  the  gilts 
to  farrow  their  second  litter  next 
Spring.  This  way  you  do  not  have  to 
farrow  the  spring  litter  early  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  sows  rebred  in  time 
for  fall  litters.  This  system  has  one 
]  imitation:  If  spring  pigs,  are  far¬ 
rowed  late  and  fall  pigs  early,  there 
would  be  a  long  period  when  two 
crops  of  pigs  would  be  on  hand  at 
the  same  time. 

The  big  question  to  ask  about 
early  spring,  farrowing  is  this:  Will 
the  added  returns  take  care  of  the 
added  costs?  These  costs  will  come 


mainly  in  the  form  of  more  and 
better  housing  and  equipment,  lamps 
and  brooders  to  supply  artificial 
heat,  and  increased  inputs  of  labor. 
If  you  already  have  this  equipment 
plus  adequate  labor  and  skill,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  be  ahead 
by  farrowing  early  in  the  Spring. 
Even  though  the  early  spring  lit¬ 
ters  will  take  more  labor,  the  peak 
demand  during  farrowing  will  come 
before  spring  work  begins. 

Early  fall  farrowing  does  not  in¬ 


volve  greater  costs.  In  fact,  you  can 
often  cheapen  gains  by  making  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  pasture. 

One  Litter  System 

Many  farmers  find  the  one  litter 
system  more  desirable  than  the  two 
litter  system.  The  one  litter  system 
can  also  be  adjusted  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  seasonal  price  changes. 

The  farmer  who  farrows  pigs  in 
late  February  or  early  March  can 
cash  in  on  the  early  fall  price  peak 
if  the  pigs  make  fast  gains  And  he 
is  in  good  shape  to  raise  a  crop  of 
fall  pigs  if  prospects  look  good 
enough.  If  in  midsummer  the  corn 
crop  coming  up  looks  short,  or  if 
prospects  are  for  a  narrow  hog  corn 
ratio,  sows  bred  for  fall  pigs  may 
be  sold.  Considered  in  this  light, 
such  a  program  is  nothing  more 
than  a  modified  two  litter  system. 

Here  is  another  form  of  the  one 
litter  system  found  frequently  on 
midwestern  farms.  Hogs  are  far¬ 
rowed  in  late  May  and  early  June 
and  carried  to  heavier  weight.  Some 
farmers  plan  on  bringing  their  hogs 
to  the  275  to  300  pound  range  in 
eight  to  eight  and  a  half  months. 
Thus  hogs  farrowed  in  late  May  01 
early  June  can  be  sold  in  February 
when  prices  have  begun  to  recover 
from  the  winter  low.  This  system 
often  works  out  well  on  farms  where 
production  is  on  a  large  scale.  Labor 
and  equipment  needed  for  early 
spring  farrowing  place  too  low  a  limit 
on  numbers  where  the  operator  de¬ 
pends  on  a  large  volume  of  output 
rather  than  a  high  return  per  unit  of 
pork  for  his  profit. 

Rates  of  Gain 

Advantages  for  early  farrowing 
largely  hinge  upon  getting  hogs  to 
market  before  the  severe  seasonal 
price  decline  in  the  Fall.  Many  hog 
producers  consistently  take  a  period 
of  more  than  six  to  seven  months  to 
bring  hogs  to  a  marketing  weight, 
either  because  they  deliberately 
practice  a  limited  grain  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  or,  more  likely,  because  they 
are  not  successful  in  planning  the 
combination  of  practices  needed  for 
rapid  gain. 

Producers  who  consistently  can¬ 
not  bring  early  farrowed  pigs  to 
market  weight  in  six  to  seven 
months  should  give  serious  thought 
to  sticking  with  the  one  litter  sys¬ 
tem  and  later  farrowings.  Produc¬ 
tion  costs  are  lower  then,  and  the 
hogs  could  be  marketed  after  prices 
have  begun  to  recover  from  their 
(Continued  on  Page  584) 


It  pays  to  plan  the  work  production  program  and  then  fit  it  in  with  your 
farm  operations  and  with  the  market  demands  which  best  suit  your  special 
conditions.  As  a  rule  a  six  month  old  shoat,  such  as  this  smooth  Chester 
White  weighing  around  200  pounds,  owned  by  David  Hollier,  Jordan,  N.  Y., 
represents  the  most  desirable  marketing  weight  for  fat  butcher  hogs. 


Raising  blue  ribbon  hogs  is  a  profitable  farm  enterprise  for  Lee  Suprenand 
at  Fern  Croft  Farm  in  Middleton,  Essex  County,  Mass.  This  smooth-bodied 
Hampshire  boar,  Berlin  King,  was  grand  champion  at  the  1951  Topsfield  Fair. 
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lEARN  auctioneering 

nur  Graduates  Are 
Going  Business 
NfXl  Tern*  December  1,  1952 
ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  f  or  Free  Catalog. 

moR"E  granger;* 

rnuree  in  Auctioneering 
C0  BCX  131  -R 
Thompsonville.  Connectieut 


They’re  PS  In 

Type  &  Production 

Outstanding  daughters  of  NYABC 
dairy  sires  of  all  five  dairy  breeds  on 
display  at  the  Second  Annual  NYABC 
Cattle  Show  in  Ithaca  August  2 
PROVED  that  thousands  of  member- 
owners  of  New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers'  Cooperative,  Inc.,  throughout  the 
dairy  counties  of  New  York  State 
and  Western  Vermont  are  getting  the 
tops  in  dairy  type  and  herd  improv¬ 
ing  production  through  breeding  their 
herds  to  great  NYABC  sires. 

For  full  information  about  service  in 
your  breed  in  your  area,  see  your 
NYABC  technician  or  write: 

NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

I ncorporated 

Box  528 -B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


WITiri  WIRY  'WII6H\  — ' 

fader  average  farming  L-— - 
londitioBB,  Milking  Shorthorns 
rill  give  more  profit  because  they 
onvert  home-grown  feeds  and 
ougkage  into  meat,  milk  and 
mtterfat  most  economically.  A 
.Hiking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
mtterfat  record  In  world  —  also 
ilghest  recorde'on  twlce-a-day  milk- 
og!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
..have  capacious  deep  body  and 
Eammarv  development  of  dairy 
attle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain- 
tig  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
waives  means  greater  farm  security 
mder  uncertain  world  conditions, 
let  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Mllk- 
ng Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

12.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  $5.00.  t 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
13  SO.  GIENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MO. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  6  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  Sale,  Shadow  Isle  Farms, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Sept.  6 — Holstein  Farm  Sale, 
George  R.  Snyder,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  6 — Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Green  Acres  Farm,  Ashford,  Conn. 

Sept.  8  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Dutchess  County 
Breeders,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  10 — Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Western  New  York  Guernsey 
Breeders,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  10 — Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  State,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  11 — Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Edvaljim  Farms,  Corry,  Pa. 

Sept.  11 — Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Connecticut  State,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

Sept.  12 — Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Glenburnie  Farm,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  13 — Holstein  Farm  Sale,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Blesy,  Boston,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13 — Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Paul  Spann  and  Russell  Hammitt, 
Downingtown,  Pa. 

Sept.  15 — Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  New  York  State,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  16 — Holstein  Invitational 
Sale,  Cayuga-  Seneca-Onondaga 
Counties,  New  York,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18 — Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  18 — Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Maryland-Delaware  State  Club. 
Frederick,  Md. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July  1952 
are  as  follows: 


IMILKiNG  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE 

FOUNDATION  GROUP 

Best  Breeding 

7  Cows  (5-6  yrs.) 

1  bull  (2  yr.) 

OKIE  YOUNG  STOCK  •  ALL  REGISTERED 

C.  R.  CLARK 

0BLESKILL  NEW  YORK 


Per  100 

Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 

$5.16  $.1097 

Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod. . 

5.10 

.1085 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op... 

4.79 

.1019 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op 

4.83 

.1027 

4.67 

.0993 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op....; 

4.39 

.0934 

Bovina  Center  Co-op. .  . 

4.355 

.0926 

Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.. 

4.335 

.0026 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

4.345 

.0924 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.... 

4.33 

.0921 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

4.33 

.0921 

Sheffield  Farms . 

4.33 

.0921 

Arkport  Dairies . 

4.33 

.0921 

Cohocton  Creameries.  .  . . 

4.33 

.0921  j 

Grandview  Dairy . 

4.33 

.0921 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.. 

4.33 

.0921 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  .  , . .  . 

4.33 

.0921 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

4.33 

.0921 

Dairymen’s  League . 

4.23 

.09 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differen¬ 
tials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return 
is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are — New  York  $4.33; 
Buffalo  $4.68;  Rochester  $4.89. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

For  the  mo-st  milk  and  beef  from  Feeds  raise  1 
vo'u-  farm  get  Milking  Shorthorns. 

For  Information 

Write  H.  B.  Thurber,  Sec.  NEW  ENGLAND 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  CHARLOTTE,  VT. 


Le  GHORN’S  SHORTHORNS 

■inebreeding  to  imp.  Barrington  Duchess  who  carried 
(lose  double  cross  to  Dorothy  and  Darlington  Cran- 
Jrd  4th,  foundation  cows  of  the  Hastoe  Herd.  43  of 
®r  descendants  and  5  consecutive  female  generations 
r°nt  daughter  to  great,  great,  great  gr.  dau.,  are  on 
,e  farm.  Braeside  Duchess  5th.  arm.  Her  gr.  dau. 
_a_s  high. fat.  N.  Y.  State  champion,  mature  cows  in 
Wl(!l  11,847 — 510.  4.3%.  Her  bull  calf  for  sale. 
SMiGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK. 

MlSwith  a  BACKGROUND 

^nation- Burke  breeding  representing  the  greatest 
?ed'Cn  ani1  transmitting  animals  of  the  Holstein 
'r,)ductionfnt*  *°r  free  booklet.  Inheritance  means 

OLBLOED  FARMS  Brewerion,  N.Y. 

V~T  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - 

ircf.vio,  „sal  of  Hillside,  born,  Jan.  5.  32.  sire — 

■Mortis  »  RtSaL  dam — Brenda  D.  of  Hillside,  two 
fall  SVwa3e  ,  l2’695  M-  578  F-  Two  heifers,  bred 
•  W|U  nave  a  few  calves  for  sale,  sired  by 
(Anc  inL..,„Caumsett  Stargazer. 

.^JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Herd  Wins  Gold 
Star 

A  second  Gold  Star  Herd  award 
has  been  made  to  Reginald  Todd  of 
Miregga  Farm,  Arkville,  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  his  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys.  The  Todd  herd  won 
the  award  after  having  completed 
another  year  on  official  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  testing. 

Last  year  Mr.  Todd’s  17  cows  had 
an  average  production  of  8,558 
pounds  of  milk  containing  478 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Over  the  past 
four  years  Todd  has  had  19  cows  in 
his  herd  producing  an  average  of 
8.692  pounds  of  milk  containing  497 
pounds  of  butterfat. 


TTIR  TO  BE  SAFE 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

FOR  SALE 


four  months  old  son  of  ECHO  SEGIS  FAYNE 
ORMSBY,  2582710,  a  “Very  Good”  cow  with  a 
splendid  2X  record : 

Milk .  15,280  lbs. 

Fat  . .  618  lbs. 

Test .  4% 

His  sire  is  our  grand  champion  OSBORNDALE 
SUPREME  LOCHINVAR,  9509Q8,  a  great  hol- 
stein  sire,  whose  13  nearest  dams,  without  a  skip, 
average : 

Milk . " .  23,946  lbs. 

Fat .  944  lbs. 

Test .  4% 

This  calf  is  rugged,  deep-bodied,  and  has 
lots  of  style— price  $350.00 


WYNDYHYL  FARM 

SHARON  J.  MAUHS,  Owner 
Cobleskill  New  York 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

/HI  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  Stock 


When  in  Need  of  Flock  or  Herd 
Replacements  Tell  Us  Your  Wants 

Come  to  Cooperstown  and  Visit  the  Iroquois  Farm,  Farmers  Museum 

and  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 


IROQUOIS  FARM 


COOPERSTOWN,  IV.  Y. 


ear*  S„mLE,,T  16  °Pe«  Grade  HOLST  El  NS;  l'/2 

lOLSTPiuen  1 F  EflS.  10  Pasture  Bred  Grade 
Alves’  2  year  oltl  HEIFERS.  Also  three  grass 
ftcinateA  A  these  heifers  are  T.B.  tested  and 
It.  2  R„v  ,,  .  BEN  LARUE. 

- — 71,  Norfolk.  N.  Y.  Tel,  Massena  I230-J-2 

,stlIo  o  w  <s 

RTHUr  cE5 y  NEED.  WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 
UTT0N  UXBRIDGE  ROAD 

'  "'ASS.  TEL.  MILLBURY  2210 


rtMbig  ^  n  if.!10RTH0RNS,  Barrington  Duchess 
MIgel  Dorili  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  J. 

. _ ’  prESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK. 


heift?fT  RoRNS — Milk,  Beef!  Service  age  bulls, 
SNIawuV  H-n?  calves-  O.  HENDRICKSON, 

EARM,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


(«s.  f,ILFirR  SHORTHORNS  -  State  Reguire- 
^HED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONN. 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  CATTLEMEN 
ONLY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  KIND 


BE  SURE  THAT  JUNIORS' 

IN  THE  CLEAR. 

BEFORE  YOU  DRIVE' 

THE  LIVESTOCK  NEAR  * 

BETH  WILCOXSON 


We  guarantee  to  teach  the  progressive  cattleman  how 
to  accomplish  the  following  or  his  money  back: 

How  to  make  barren  cows  breed,  control  abor¬ 
tion,  deliver  calves,  remove  afterbirths,  artificial  insemination,  diagnose 
pregnancy,  keep  cows  breeding,  keep  bulls  breeding,  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  have  clean  healthy  udders  and  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
the  reproductive  organs.  write  or  wire  for  catalog 

GRAHAM  SCIENTIFIC  BREEDING  SCHOOL 


216  East  10th  Street 


Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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VIRGINIA  BEEF  CATTLE  SALES 


HEREFORD 


•  • 
•  • 


SHORTHORN 


ANGUS  :: 

All  Calves  will  pass  all  inter-state  health  requirements.  Heifers  will  be  tested  and  negative  to 
TB  and  Bang's  disease  within  30  days  of  sale.  Many  will  come  from  tested  and  clean  herds  and  will 
•be  vaccinated  with.  Strain  19  Brucellosis  Vaccine. 

Sales  will  be  held  at  24  conveniently  located  and  easily  reached  points  in  various  parts  of 
Virginia. 

First  sale  will  be  held  September  19  and  will  be  followed  by  other  sales  to  be  held  at  frequent 
dates  up  till  October  24. 

For  complete  list  of  dates  and  location  of  sales  write: 

K.  C.  Williamson  A.  K.  Randolph 

Extension  Service  VPI  Box  1735 

Blacksburg,  Virginia  Richmond,  Virginia 

or 

Any  County  Agent  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  — 200  HEREFORDS 

Bred  and  Unbred  Heifers,  Springers,  Stockers  and  '  Calves. 
Tested  and  N.  Y.  State  Health  Approved. 

E.  E.  SCHMICK  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


We  can  give  you  a  real  buy  on 
your  Fall  Cattle  with  large  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  at  all  times.  We 
have  Holstein  Steers,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 
weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 
Yearling  and  Springer  Cows  on 
hand  for  Breeding  Herds.  Open 
seven  days  per  week. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


RALLY  FARMS 
THIRD  PRODUCTION  SALE 

Tuesday,  September  9th 

Selling  50  Head  Females 

Featuring  the  Get  of: 
fElIerslie  Prince  25th 
Eileenmere  1026th 
Rally  Black  Belmore 
Rally  Zar  Eric 
Oldfield’s  Pride  Eric  4th 
Gallagher’s  Bardolier 
Pride’s  Grenadier  of  Rufflands 
Prince  Sunbeam  414th 

WRITE  or  PHONE:  ,  u 

F  H  BONTECOU,  MILLBROOK,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  423  or  2543 


Gibbet  Hill  Farm 

GROTON,  MASS. 

Registered  Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 
Herd  T.B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited 


Your  Inspection  Invited 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Strachan 

OWNER 


REGISTERED 

HEREFORD  GEEF  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  ~ 

Bred  Cows 

Cows  with  Calves  at  foot 
I  3  Yearling  Heifers 
Bulls  of  various  ages . 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

PHONE  7111  |  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  200  HEREFORDS 


- -  run  om-t  -  4.V/V,  f 

Bred  and  unbred  heifers,  springers,  stockers  and 
calves.  Tested  and  N.  Y.  State  Health  approved 
E.  E.  SCHMICK, _ ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN  ANCUS  HERD.  Four  cows  with  spring 
calves,,  PRIDEMAN-BLACKBIRD  BREEDING. 
HALPERN,  KERHONKSON,  NEW  YORK. 


EXCELLENT  GROUP  26  GRADE  OPEN  ANGUS 
YEARLING  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE.  WILL  HOLD 
AND  BREED  AT  PURCHASER’S  OPTION. 
PHONE  229,  IROQOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN.  N.Y. 


3NT 


TJ  B 


A  few  cows  and  bred  heifers  and  2  excellent  bulls. 

Bandolier  Breeding.  Visitors  Welcome. 
GLEN-RU  FARMS, _ BROCKWAY,  PENNA. 

SHEEP 


OXFORDS 


Best  type  and  quality.  Champion  2-year  old  ram, 
YEARLING  RAMS.  LAMBS  and  EWES. 
KNOLL  VIEW  ACRES 

VhrtA  L,  BIGELOW, _ CAMILLUS,  N.  •  Y. 

CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAM 

h  REAL  BUY  FROM  BEST  WESTERN  BREEDING 
Ready  for  Service,  Good  Size  and  Quality. 
PINE  TREE  FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  LATROBE,  PA. 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE 


I,  2,  and  3  years  old;  mixed  breed  —  Hampshire  and 
Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes.  Entire  flock  or  part. 
G.  Mediavllla,  Jericno  Tpke., _ Huntington,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

OF  QUALITY  USUALLY 

FOR  SALE 
L.  D.  C0WDEN  •  FREDONIA.N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Several  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale  by  “Dun- 
walke  Repeater”  and  “Ankonian  94.”  Telephone 
Chatham  2  6581  or  in  New  York  City  Hanover  2- 

5900. 

ROY  W.  CHAMBERLAIN 
R,  D.  VALATIE,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 
for  Commercial  Flocks 

A  L.  BLENIS  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  RAMS,  EWES, 
LAMBS.  BULLET  BREEDING. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS.  R.  D.  I,  Bareville,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - 
WILLIAMS  FARM,  WINDY  ROW 


PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Tel.  54- M  or  W 


HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE 


SHEEP,  RAMS,  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
FROM  SELECTED  BLOOD  LINES 
IW.  T.  GEST,  R.  D.  I,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 

For  Sale:  A  ChoiceSelection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 
OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 
Well  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

- 30.  BREEDING. SHEEP - 

Each  $35-40.  15  Lambs — Ewes 
ALTMAN  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK 


RAM  LAMBS.  EWES.  BEST  OF  BLOODLINES. 
CHAS.  E.  SEEHLER,  MARKLETON,  PENNA. 

Two  Registered 

DORSET  RAM  LAMBS 

Born  December  28,  1951 

See  them  at  the  Mineola  Fair 
September  9  12.  Fred  Rasser 
Box  490,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


THE  GENERAL  —  No.  9149 
1952  —  GRAND  CHAMPION 
RAM  —  Owned  by  E.  Irving 
Eldredge,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
Sale  Price  at  National  Show 
$1,300. 


MONTADALES  were  entered  in  New  York 
State  Purebred  Sheep  Improvement  Project 
annual  Sale  for  the  first  time  this  year 
where  they  had  an  average  sale  price  of 
$152.50. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  AND 
JUDGING  INSTRUCTIONS 

SEABOARD  M0NTADALE  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

O.  D.  Cameron,  Secretary,  Boyertown,  Penna. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the 
Pennsylvania  Hampshire  Sheep 
Association  reelected  Jack  Goater 
president.  Lowry  N.  Smith,  New 
Brighton,  was  named  vice-pres.,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed,  Fox  Chase 
Farm,  Philadelphia,  was  renamed 
secy,  treas.  Elected  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  W.  A.  Thompson, 
Waynesboro;  Jack  Shober,  Berlin; 
and  J.  Roy  Greider,  Mt.  Joy. 

Increased  interest  in  sheep  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  recent  fourth  annual 
Keystone  Stud  Ram  and  Ewe  Show 
and  Sale  at  Harrisburg  where  breed¬ 
ers  in  seven  States  paid  an  average 
of  $121.76  ($15.67  better  than  a  year 
ago)  for  173  animals,  a  record  num¬ 
ber  at  these  auctions. 

William  P.  Campbell,  Centre  Hall, 
Centre  County,  paid  the  top  price  of 
$610  for  a  third  place  Hampshire 
yearling  ram  entered  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  $50  over  the 
$560  which  Carl  O.  Hoffman  laid  on 
the  line  for  the  Hampshire  cham¬ 
pion  ram,  another  Penn  State  entry 
that  won  also  the  ram  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  show. 

With  the  grand  championship  in 
rams  went  the  Smith  Brothers  tro¬ 
phy,  donated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
sale  committee,  Lowry  N.  Smith  and 
his  brother,  Emerson  Smith,  both  of 
New  Brigthon,  Beaver  County.  This 
gave  the  College  two  legs  on  the 
trophy.  Carroll  S.  Shaffner,  college 
shepherd,  who  with  Carl  Everett,  his 
assistant,  handled  the  Penn  State 
entries,  accepted  for  the  College. 

The  Corriedale  ewe  champion, 
owned  by  Lowry  N.  Smith,  New 
Brighton,  went  to  Harold  E.  White, 
Renfrew,  for  $85,  while  the  top 
Corriedale  ram,  an  entry  by  E.  E. 
Cooper,  Durand,  Mich.,  went  to 
Claude  Ewell,  Parksley,  Va.,  for 
$155.  John  B.  Metz,  Conestoga,  paid 
$80.  for  the  champion  Shropshire  ewe 
shown  by  Andrew  J.  Cochrane, 
Ripley,  N.  Y.  William  Epple,  Mt. 
Bethel,  Northampton  County,  gave 
$305  for  the  champion  Hampshire 
ewe  of  A.  B.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Rural  Re¬ 
treat,  Va  although  Robert  M. 
Harbster,  IVmnatawny,  Berks  County, 
paid  top  price  of  $325  for  another 
Hampshire  ewe  entered  by  Sheep- 
fields  Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J. 
Hoffman  also  took  the  Suffolk  ram 
champion  of  William  L.  Morrison, 
Staunton,  Va.,  at  $335,  while  Carroll 
Elder,  Easton,  Md.,  got  the  Suffolk 
ewe  champion  of  Van  Vleet  Bros., 
Lodi,  N.  Y.,  at  $155.  Five  other 
champions,  all  Penn  State  entries, 
went  as  follows:  Cheviot  ram,  Harold 
O.  Reif,  Renfrew,  Butler  County; 
Cheviot  ewe,  Alvin  Helms,  Belleville, 
Ill.;  Dorset  ram,  Thomas  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.;  Dorset 
ewe,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Shepter,  Balti¬ 
more;  Shropshire  ram,  Lehigh  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Co.,  Allentown. 


Cameron  Hawley,  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty  cattleman,  sums  up  his  experience 
of  many  years  in  the  beef  producing 
business  with  the  sage  observations 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  also  that  there  is  no 
shortcut  to  success. 

In  his  concluding  report  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders  Association  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  at  State  College, 
Hawley  paid  tribute  to  breeders  who 
stick  with  the  business  in  fair  weath¬ 
er  and  foul,  and  breed  up  the  quality 
of  their  herds  over  the  years  through 
good  selection  of  brood  stock,  match¬ 
ing  this  with  good  management. 

Hawley  was  succeeded  as  president 
by  Harold  O.  Reif,  Renfrew,  Butler 
County.  Dr.  W.  L.  Henning,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  was  reelected 
vice-president.  John  F.  Kramer, 
Chester  Springs,  Chester  county,  is 
the  new  secretary-treasurer,  in  place 
of  George  R.  Atterbury,  Ithan,  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  Atterbury  and  Haw¬ 
ley  were  named  directors  for  three 
years,  and  Quincy  R.  Tait,  Mercei, 
Mercer  County,  was  named  to  the 
board  for  two  years  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  Reif. 

Points  to  be  considered  in  judging 
beef  cattle  were  demonstrated  by 
Scott  French,  Harrisburg,  associa¬ 
tion  fieldman,  while  pedigree  and 
registry  were  explained  by  James  V. 
Coyner,  Towson,  Md.,  eastern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association.  The  visiting  cat¬ 
tlemen  inspected  the  blacks  in  the 
college  herd.  Attendance  of  175  as 
compared  to  45  a  year  ago  was  cited 
as  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in 
beef  cattle.  N.  M.  Eberly 


HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

$15. —  plus  freight  up. 

WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC. 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Registered  Yorkshires 

Spring  Boars  and  a  few 
Gills  out  Best  Canadian 
American  Breeding. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER  R  4  NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

YORKSHIRES 

N.  Y.  State  Fair  Champion  breeding.  Service  Boars 
Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  and  Started  Pfgs.  ' 

BLUE  BIBBON  FARMS  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  LUX  •  WOBURN,  MASS! 

Telephone  Woburn  2-0086 

Chester  White*,  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  crossed  teed- 
ing  pigs.  6  to  7  wks.  old  $10  *a.;  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$11.00  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Cheek  or  money 
order.  Innoeulation  $1.00  extra  for  each  if  wanted 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRES 

SPRING  GILTS  and  boar  pigs  etc.,  boar  pigs  from 
Canadian  and  English  blood  lines.  Write  or  Visit  Us. 
C.  D-  TANNER  (owner)  HOLLAND,  NEW  YORK 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM.  R.  I.  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 


Home  of  Champions.  Gilts  and  Boars  sired  by  Flashie 
Perfection,  Birdsall  Engle.  Flashie  Perfection  and  his 
three  sisters  have  outstanding  prize  winning  records 
Will  have  Fall  pigs  to  offer.  Write  your  wants 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  F.  D.  I,  AFTON,  N  y' 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGE8T  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Ofllct— 2902  DUNLEER  RP„  BALTIMORE  $2,  MD. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS  AND 
GILTS,  THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 

WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y, 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y 


TAMWORTHS:  Well  Started.  Registered  $16;  Un 
registered  $12  ea.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  Milton,  Dcla 


Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts,  all  ages.  Registered 
or  unregistered.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del, 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  year  old  sable 
male.  Winners  at  stud.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS, 
WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A.K.C.  GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 

Reasonable  prices — various  ages — satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Top  quality  bred  from  our  own  champions. 

Brindles  and  Fawns,  a  few  rare  Blacks. 
Danewehe  Kennels,  Reg.  R.D.  I,  Latrobe,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 


Golden  Sables,  Male  15  Month  Puppies. 
BERTHA  MARSTON,  POWNAL.  MAINE 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  FROM  HEEL 
driving  parents.  Farm  raised.  $10  each.  Also  feeder 
pigs.  SILVER  SPUR  FARM,  CAIRO,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds.  Swiss  type.  Stud  service.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2099. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES,  family  raised.  Rep. 
FARM  HOLM,  NEW  PLATZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  3897. 


FOR  SALE*  ENGLISH  BULLDOG  •female 

5  yrs.,  excellent  type  of  breed.  Purebred  regis¬ 
tered.  Has  several  First  Prize  ribbons.  Buyer  and 
prospective  home  must  meet  my  approval.  Price  $150. 
B.  C.  TODD,  ARKVILLE,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES,  all  A.K.C.  Reg’d.  Operation  forces  sale. 

You.ij  tri-color  stud,  two  sable  and  white  bred 
female.  Golden-sable  and  white  bred  females. 
IRENE  LAWSON 

R.  F.  D.  I,  Senecca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

TWO  LITTERS  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 

$15.  $25  and  $50  each.  Two  Litters  A.K.C.  COCKER 
SPANIELS.  All  Colors.  $15  each.  Grown  Dogs. 
Terms.  Wormed,  Distemper,  Vaccinated.  Phone  2lbi 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW _ YORK 

AFGHAN  PUPPIES— AKC  Champ'  Stock;  wonder¬ 
ful  dispositions;  blacks,  creams,  reds,  brindles. 
R.  Ritz,  R.F.D.  I,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-4022. 


REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  From  Working 

Parents.  JULIA  STRITTMATTER.  SEWELL,  N.  L 

PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPS  —  10  Weeks  Old. 

ARCHIE  VAN  DYCK,  II M A O I LLA  FORKS.  N.J; 


TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Pure  Bred  Genuine  TOY 

FOX  TERRIERS,  PUPPIES  or  Mature  Stock. 
U.  K.  C.  Registered.  MRS.  A.  EDWARDS, 

CHURCH  LANE,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

T->tlREBRED  COCKER  PCPS  AXD  »OG» 
XT'  Non  Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ,  MARCE LLUS.  NEW  VQK» 
BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  Reg.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
MRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR,  R.F.D.  3.  Kingston,  N^ _ ” 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPS.  SIRED  BY  CHAMP|0N 
GLICK’S  KENNELS, _ SMOKETOWN,  PENJ^; 

-  BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIES  1 

$35.00  UP.  WRITE.  p, 

T.  L.  NIXON,  R.D.  3,  NEW  CASTLE,  P*. 

RABBITS  _ 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet,  u 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,^*; 

FLEM  GIANTS:  Husky  Breeding  Bucks.  Ship  Now. 

Sandy.  Reasonable,  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,J^_l 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Trotting  Stud  “Flying  Fortress”  TR  208.2  b 
II  years  old  won  over  $12,000.00  recent  Winn 
Foxboro  by  Guy  Day  204  dam  Lookaway  Express  * 
Gentle,  well  mannered,  but  full  of  \ri g°r ;  w’*1  ’ 
good  producing  sire  at  good  fee.  Price  $  1 ,0«u 
his  harness,  etc.  No  telephone  calls  plcass. 

BEN  JANDAK,  „ 

BARN  A,  CARE  RACEWAY,  FOXBORO,  ulA*a 
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LEESOME  FARM 

REGISTERED 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

R.F.D.  1,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


NICE  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Good  auality  registered  Hampshire  breeding  stock 
with  depth  and  width  in  body;  straight  backs,  well 
developed  rear  quarters;  medium  short  legs.  Year¬ 
ling;  ready  for  service  $100  each.  Also  a-  few 
choice  spring  rams  at  $65.00  each.  Write: 

E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


KARAKUL 
SH  EEP: 

Choice  Ewes  &  Rams  for 
breeding  this  Fall:  Ewes 
with  Lambs:  Lambs  for 
future  breeding:  SPE¬ 
CIAL  OFFER  Lambs 
non-breeders  for  Pets  & 
subsequent  MEAT  $25. 
each.  H.  MIDDLETON, 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK. 


ijatiVvciJly.,., 


Most  Net  Profit  Per  Ewe — Feed  Cost 
Considered.  For  further  information: 
THE  AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REG. 

ASSOCIATION,  P.  0.  BOX  G78 
LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA,  DEPT.  33 


CORRIEDALE  STUD  RAMS 

MoncriefTe  breeding.  Cross  your 
flock  for  faster  growth,  better  meat, 
more  wool. 

A.  LUND,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

Choice  Purebred  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  YEARLING  EWES, 
AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

1.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Top  grade  breeding  EWES  and  YEARLINGS,  $35  to 
545.  Also  lambs  for  your  freeaer  or  as  lawn  mowers, 
$20  to  $25.  S.  PHILLIPS. 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  R.  D..  NEW  JERSEY 


-  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  - 

The  Farmers  Choice  for  Lambs  and  Wool.  Rams  and 
Ewes  Available.  For  List  Write  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary, 

New  York  State  Corriedale  Assn.,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


---OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE.  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Suffolk  Yearling 

AND  RAM  LAMBS 

FEW  EWE  LAMBS,  SOME  GOOD  GRADE  EWES 
f.  E.  BUSLER,  PEACHBOTTOM,  PENNA. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Big,  rugged,  heavy  fleeced  yearlings  and  two-year- 
elds.  The  kind  to  sire  fast  growing  market  toppers. 
A  few  ewes  and  ewe  l?mbs: 

ROBISON  FARM 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Rt.  4 


-  SHEEP  —  SUFFOLK  EWES  —  RAMS  - 

Registered  and  Grades,  LAMBS  and  Mature  Stock. 

Write  for  Descriptions  and  Prices. 

„  H.  R.  TERHUNE, 

R.  F.  D.,  ALLENDALE,  BERGEN  CO.,  N.  J. 


One  Ram,  . 

Sired  by 
CHARLES  E, 


E  S 


HAMPSHIR _ 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  ot  Outstanding 
Renk  Steve.  $35.00  Without 
FLINT,  SCIO, 


„  Quality 
Papers. 
NEW  YOR I 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
atgazlne  tell*  how.  12-month  subscription  fl.0#. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


PINCKNEY  FARM’S  SAANENS 
IMPORTED  SIRE  AT  STUD.  His  4  nearest  dams 
jvveraged  4,018  lbs.  milk  each,  and  his  daughter 
3,456.4  in  |  yr.  lactations. 

MRS.  C.  P.  HORTON  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 


r— PURE  BRED  TOGGENBURG  GOATS  - 

Pjeand  Bu<*  Kids.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT 
FARM,  Lincoln  Ave.,  SAYVILLE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOATS  FOR  SALE  —  $15  UP 


a  .  own  run  onut  -  vi  - - 

<to  8  qt.  milkers:  will  sell  individually  or  herd  of  13. 
E’  B-  BERG,  KENQZA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 

'  M' 


[ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
You  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


i  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30th  St,,  IMew  York 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices  ] 

Prices  on  August  22,  1952,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
the  Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar-  ! 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  1 
New  York. 

Dairy  Type  Cows  and  Bulls — A  few 
Medium  to  Good  sausage  bulls  sold 
at  $22-25,  extreme  top  $25.75;  light¬ 
weight  Cutter  bulls  $15-21.  Medium 
to  Good  fat  cows  $19-21,  few  early 
up  to  $22;  Cutters  $18-20;  fat  yellow 
cows  $14-18.50;  Canners  $14-17.50. 

Calves — Offerings  of  Choice  to 
Prime  moved  unevenly  at  $39-40; 
Good  to  Choice  $36-38  freely.  Weighty 
calves,  however,  continued  in  slow 
demand  and  local  packers  discount¬ 
ed  that  type  according  to  quality. 
Medium  vealers  found  a  favorable 
outlet  at  $33-35;  Common  and  Culls 
$27-32. 

Hogs — Sows,  boars  and  hogs  weigh-  I 
ing  260  lbs.  up  continued  steady  with  ! 
last  week’s  close.  Good  and  Choice  j 
180-230  lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs  brought  I 
$22.50-23  at  close;  230-250  lbs.  $22- 
22.50;  260-300  lbs.  $20-22;  310-400 
lbs.  $19-20;  Good  to  Choice  250-600 
lbs.  sows  $15-18;  boars  $9-12. 

•  Sheep  and  Lambs — All  grades  of 
slaughter  lambs  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  during  the  period.  Light  re¬ 
ceipts  were  insufficient  for  local  pack¬ 
er  requrements  and  bidding  was  very 
•active.  Good  to  Choice  ewe  and  j 
wether  lambs,  bucks  included,' 
cleared  readily  at  $30-31;  Medium  to 
Good  lambs  $29.  Cull  lambs,  how¬ 
ever,  were  slow  at  $20. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

The  cattle  market  this  week  held 
generally  steady.  Demand  was  fairly 
active.  Supplies  increased  with  417 
for  sale.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter — Good  grade 
$24-26.10;  Medium  $20.50-23.50;  Com¬ 
mon  $15.75-21.90.  Dairy  type  cows 
for  slaughter — Good  grade  $22-24.50; 
Medium  $21-23.25;  Cutters  $19-21; 
Heavy  Canners  $17.50-18.85;  Light 
Canners  $15.80-17.10;  Shelly  $15.60 
down.  Dairy  type  bulls  for  slaughter 
— Good  grade  $26-27.30;  Medium  $24- 
25.70;  Common  $21-23.50. 

The  calf  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  in  general  was  active.  Sup¬ 
plies  increased  with  1,038  for  sale. 
Prices  per  head:  Extra  large  choice 
$100-112.50;  Choice  $85-95;  Good 
Vealers  $75-87.50;  Medium  $62.50- 
72.50;  Common  and  Cull  $37-60; 
Bobs,  over  85  lbs.  $26-39,  top  $47; 
Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $18-28;  Bobs,  under 
60  lbs.,  $6-19. 

The  hog  market  continued  firm 
with  fairly  active  demand.  Supplies 
increased  over  last  week.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Choice  weights  $19.50-22; 

Heavy  Weights  $11-19.80;  Heavy 
Sows  $15-18;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$18-19.70;  Heavy  Boars  $10.60-12; 
Medium  and  Light  Boars  $12-13.80; 
Shoats  $13-15.50  each;  Small  pigs 
$1.50-8.50  each. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  August  25,  1952:  Bulls — 
$20-25.50.  Market  barely  steady,  sup¬ 
ply  fair,  demand  easy.  Cows — Com¬ 
mon  $13-16.50;  Medium  $16.50-18.50; 
Good  $18.50-21.  Market  off  $1.00  more 
in  spots;  supply  good,  demand  slow. 
Calves — Common  $15.50-21.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $21.50-25.50;  Good  $25.50-35. 
Market  fully  steady,  supply  fair,  de¬ 
mand  strong.  Hogs — Sows  $12-15; 
Barrows  and  Gilts  $18-21.  Market  off 
$1.00,  supply  good,  demand  slow. 

J.  C.  Penney  Guernsey  Herd 
Gifted  to  Univ.  of  Missouri 

James  C.  Penney,  chain  store 
executive,  has  just  announced  the 
gift  of  his  $225,000  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  to  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Penney  was  born  on  a 
Missouri  farm. 

The  herd,  consisting  of  250  head, 
has  been  located  for  several  years 
at  Mr.  Penney’s  Emmadine  Farms  in 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  They  are 
being  shipped  to  Missouri  this  month. 
The  herd  will  be  kept  intact  by  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle,  the  gift 
also  includes  the  705-acre  farm  at 
Hopewell  Junction  and  all  the  assets 
of  Foremost  Guernsey  Association.  It 
is  planned  to  sell  the  farm  and  with 
the  proceeds  purchase  sufficient 
acreage  in  Missouri. 


IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 

The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 

* 

FRESH  COWS  -  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams. 


CAUMSETT  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

A  healthy,  heavy  milking  herd. 

All  our  cows  officially  tested  for 
generations. 

Some  exceptional  hull  calves 
at  reasonable  rates, 

CAUMSETT  FARM 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York 


Registered  Guernseys 

HEIFER  CALVES  •  BULL  CALVES  •  YEARLINGS 

An  outstanding  year  old  Bull 
out  ol  “Ton  ol  Milk  a  Month” 

Dam  and  close  up  Family. 

A  six  mo.  call  similarly  bred. 

Forge  Hill  Farm  R.D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HOW 

CUtRNSty$ 

help 
increase 
your 
income 

A  post  card  request 
will  bring  you  the 
Guernsey  75th  anni- 
versary  booklet, 

"Liquid  Gold".  This  28-page  book  is  packed 
with  information  about  Guernsey  cattle  and 
premium-priced  Golden  Guernsey  Milk  —  in¬ 
formation  that  can  help  you  increase  your 
income.  Send  for  your  copy  today  —  it's  free! 

- FREE  / - - 


FOR  SALE! 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  a 

SERVICE  AGE  FROM  H  I G H -P RO D U Cl  N G 

DAMS  SIRED  BY  FLYING  HORSE  MASTER  ! 
PATRICIAN,  THAT  IS  %  BROTHER  TO 
FLYING  HORSE  ROYAL  ROSE,  1154  F. 

U  PAW  AY  FARMS 

ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

We  can  offer  a  few  HEAVY  PRODUCING  AR  COWS 
also  a  CHOICE  of  EITHER  A  YOUNG  HERD 
SIRE,  or  a  BULL  CALF.  Both  are  out  of  600  lb.— 

2  X  milking  excellent  cows.  Herd  approved  for 

Bangs  and  T.  B. 

Write  for  Full  Details. 

PINE  HILL  FARM 

KATONAH  NEW  YORK 

WHITE  HALL  FARM 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
Herd  Sire  Antietam  May  King,  (sire  Lang- 

water  His  Honors  Leader  A.  R.)  stock. 

Either  sex  for  sale.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  certified. 
Registered  Durocs  Since  1914.  Bred  Gilts. 

Pigs  Either  Sex. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ 
R.  4,  Waynesboro,  Fenna. 

Bred  Guernsey  Heifer,  Firecracker  of  Jeweler-Maid 
1259362,  bred  to  Foremost  Royal  Valor  14th,  373823 
due  Oct.  2.  Sire  of  this  25  month  heifer,  Greenway 
Cavalier  365783,  Dam  Butter  Girl-Cavalier  Maid 
1028853.  $375.  here.  j'.  M  JOHNSON,  NEW 

PRESTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Herd  Sires,  3  to  6  months  old  by  Fangwater 
Mountaineer,  out  of  high  producing  dams,  at  farmers’ 
Prices.  WOODARD  SHAW,  WOOD- 

STOCK  FARM,  GLOVERSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 
FOR  SALE:  Two  Fine  BROWN  SWISS  BULLS. 

18  Months  Old  —  Registration  Available. 
IRVING  GROSSMAN,  BURLINGTON  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

— — - —  EXTRA  GOOD  YOUNG  COW  - 

20  to  30  quarts;  5%  also  her  bred  daughter. 

K.  SINKO,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.  Y.  Phone  59I-R-I 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  For  Sale:  Stonybrook 

Robin  Hood  20  mo.  Registered.  Bull.  Others  later. 
WM.  HARRIS,  1425  Coal  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

291  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  booklet,  liquid  Gold 

Name . . 

Address . 

City . State..  . 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  CLUB  SALE 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16 

EMERSON  PARK,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

65— REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 65 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated. 


AN  ALL-PERSONALLY  SELECTED  OFFERING  OF 
—  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  large,  richly  bred, 
beautiful  uddered  animals  including  daughters  of 
many  famous  sires  like  SIR  BESS  ORMSBY  FOBES 
DEAN  —  DUNLOGGIN  KING  VAR  INKA  SU¬ 
PREME  POSCH  —  NEWMONT  ARISTOCRAT 
DIRECT.  THE  BEST  FROM  40  LEADING  HERDS 
OF  —  CAYUGA  —  SENECA  —  and  ONONDAGA 
Counties,.  Sates  Starts  at  12:00  Noon. 

DON’T  MISS  IT! 

HUGH  SUTHERLAND,  Chairman,  Sale  Comm.. 
CAYUGA.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13 

RUDOLPH  BLESY  selling  at  his  farm,  I  mile  south 
of  BOSTON,  ERIE  CO.,  N.  Y.  on  Trevett  Road,  just 
off  Route  219,  8  miles  north  of  Springville, 

20  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 

70— REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 70 

T.B.  Accredited.  30-day  Blood  test,  all  calfhood 
vaccinated. 

—  50  m iT i<i rs,~a I l~ fIfTesh ~ o'r—soo n  due,- 

—  20  YEARLINGS  AND  HEIFER  CALVES. 
Many  with  large  records,  from  400  lb.  to  about  600 
lb.  fat.  Herd  rich  in  the  popular  Rag  Apple  blood 
lines  including  daughters  of  such  famous  sires  as 
SIR  BESS  ORMSBY  FOBES  DEAN  and  SOO 

CORONATION  BEAUTY. 

Held  in  big  tent  —  starts  at  12:00  Noon  sharp. 
COME  AND  BUY  YOUR  KIND  AT  THIS 
BIG  SALE. 

RUDOLPH  BLESY.  Owner,  BOSTON,  N  Y 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS. 

SALES  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  MEXICO,  N.  Y 


Why 

The  Ayrshire  is  the  Cow 

for  Eastern  Farmers 


1.  Heaviest  Producer  of  4%  Milk— at  least  feed  cost. 

2.  Wears  like  iron— The  breed  with  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  100,000  pound  producers  of  4%  milk. 

3.  Milk  in  demand  for  Special  market  purposes. 

4.  Good  grazers  —  hardy  —  rugged. 


New  York  Ayrshires  are 
noted  for  their  freedom 
from  disease,  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  and  good  type  — 
thousands  of  herds  from 
which  to  choose. 


5.  Correct  type— sound  udders  — the  buyers  choice. 
For  literature  or  help  in  locating  stock  write 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street  Brandon,  Vermont 


i 
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Vwr  Cookies  Will  Never  Be  fewer 
Than  ffie  Sugar  Vou  Use! 


r 


CLIP  THIS  Cftoimno  RECIPE  FOR 

BUTTERY-SCOTCH  COOKIES 


Success  in  boking  depends  on 
the  recipe  you  choose  and  on 
your  ingredients.  For  crisp,  tasty 
cookies,  try  this  tested  recipe, 
using  Domino  Pure  Cane  Sugar. 
You’ll  see  why  so  many  women 
have  made  Domino  America  s 
favorite  sugar! 

Va  cup  shortening 
l  cups  Domino  Old  Fashioned 
Brown  Sugar,  firmly  packed 
2  eggs,  well  beaten 
\V*  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
IV2  tsps.  baking  powder 
V2  tsp.  salt 

2  cups  chopped  nut  meats 

Melt  shortening  and  stir  in 
Domino  Old  Fashioned  Brown 
Sugar.  Mix  well— it’s  easy  with 
smooth-blending  Domino 


Sugar!  Cool  slightly  and  stir  in 
well-beaten  eggs.  Sift  together 
flour,  baking  powder  and  salt; 
add,  with  nut  meats,  to  first 
mixture.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls, 
several  inches  apart,  on  greased 
baking  sheet.  Bake  in  slow  oven, 
325°  F.,  25  min.  Remove  at 
once.  If  cookies  harden  on 
sheet,  reheat  for  a  moment. 
Makes  80—90  small  cookies. 
For  the  best  cookies,  cakes, 
pies  and  preserves — always  use 
Domino  Pure  Cane  Sugars. 

qyomino 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


Dupont  HYLON 
ELASTIC  HOSE 

SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

EXTRA  SHEER 
TWO-WAY  STRETCH 

Seamless,  so  sheer, 
with  full  fashioned 
heel,  look  like  regular 
hose.  Your  legs  look 
more  attractive.  2 
way  stretch  assures 
comfort,  protection. 

Irregulars  have  slight 
hard-to-see  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Full  length, 

Style  A;  knee  length, 

Style  B.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

Perfect  Qual.  Irregulars 
Ea.  $4.95  Ea.  $2.95  A/Jj;  /  ctyi  r  p 

Pr.  $8.90  Pr.  $5.30  t&iMS  STYLE  E 

Give  size,  style,  calf  measure  on  order 


\Full 

U 

A.M.MFG.CO. 


}Futty  Guaranteed  not? 
fade  or  discolor  ) 


DON’T  DELAY! 
ORDER  TODAY! 


549  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 
Dept.  R-9,  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


PAINT,  HIGH  QUALITY,  EXTERIOR  house  paint 
at  only  $1.95  per  gallon.  Made  to  sell  for  $4.50.  In 
white,  trim  green,  brilliant  red,  barn  and  roof  red, 
grey  or  brown.  Order  in  units  of  4  gals,  per  color. 
Limited  quantity — so  order  now.  No  C.O.D.  Shipped 
Ireight  collect  Send  check  or  M.O.  to:  SALVAGE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  R,  125  Broad  St., 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


-  'NEED  MONEY?  - 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  eards. 
Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profit¬ 
able  items.  Work  with  a  national  leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-91 

139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


Redecorate  and  re-eQuip  your  home 
without  paying  a  cent!  Choose 
any  merchandise  from  huge  FREE 
Catalog:  nationally  -  advertised 

sheets,  towels,  mixers,  toasters, 
furniture,  rugs,  lamps,  slip 

covers.  Just  form  a  little  Popu¬ 

lar  Club;  ills  easy  because  each 
friend  gets  a  Premium!  As  club 
Secretary  you  receive  $50! 

$150!  and  MORE!  ill  gifts  for 
your  home!  FREE  full-color 
HUGE  book-catalog,  and  full 
details.  Write  NOW! 

POPULAR 

MERCHANDISE  CLUB  PLAN 

Dept.R-9,  LYNBROOK,  NfY. 


W&OLEISIS 


Fashion’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-9,  WEST  SWAN2EY,  N.  H. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctor  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


Prepare  Pears  the  Better  Way 


Bartletts  are  the  best  pears  for 
home  canning,  but  a  number  of  other 
varieties  are  good.  When  home-can¬ 
ned  pears  are  hard  and  gritty,  it  is 
because  the  variety  used  wasn’t 
meant  for  canning. 

When  canned  pears  have  untidy 
centers,  it  is  because  somebody  dug 
with  a  knife  instead  of  scooping  with 
a  spoon.  The  work  goes  fastest  with  a 
regular  pare-coring  spoon,  but  an 
aluminum  measuring  spoon  will  do 
a  good  job  of  lifting  the  gritty  core 
and  seed. 

Use  knife  to  cut  out  the  “strings” 
that  run  from  stem  to  stern.  But  don’t 
start  cutting  until  the  pears  have 
been  carefully  washed  and  drained, 
and  everything  else  needed  is  ready. 
The  core  should  come  out  before  the 
peeling  comes  off. 

Cut  each  pear  in  half  and  finish  it 
up  before  cutting  another  pear.  Drop 


the  prepared  fruit  into  weak  salt 
water  (2  tablespoons  salt  to  1  gallon 
water)  until  there  ia  enough  to  fill  3 
or  4  jars.  Then  take  pears  out  of  the 
salt  water,  rinse  and  drop  into  boiling 
hot  sirup  (1  cup  sugar  to  2  or  3  cups 
water).  Cook  until  pears  are  boiling 
hot  throughout.  This  takes  5  or  10 
minutes. 

Put  hot  pears  into  hot  mason  jars 
and  cover  with  boiling  sirup  in 
which  they  were  heated.  Run  knife 
between  fruit  and  jar  to  remove  air 
bubbles.  Add  more  sirup  if  needed  to 
cover  fruit.  Adjust  metal  caps  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  on  the  box. 

Process  pints  and  quarts  25  min¬ 
utes  in  a  boiling  water  bath  canner; 
it  takes  a  little  longer  at  high  alti¬ 
tudes.  Sea  level  or  mountain  top, 
home-canned  pears  can  and  should 
be  of  a  quality  that  wins  praises  and 
prizes. 


—  Photo.  Ccuitesy  Bail  Bio-  Co. 


First  Day  at  School 

The  house  cries  out  dejectedly  at  toys  now  put  away, 

It  misses  the  familiar  shout  of  a  six-year-old  today; 

The  pup  forlornly  rests  his  head  upon  his  yellow  paws, 

Companionship  on  which  he  fed  curbed  by  man-made  laws. 


Unwelcome  quiet  hovers  when  a  noisy  boy  is  missed 

And' — when  he  returns  again — he  is  too  old  to  be  kissed. 

Pennsylvania  —  Ida  M.  Forrest 


A  Shortcut  or  Two 

There  is  more  to  a  playroom-bed¬ 
room,  than  meets  the  eye.  For  the 
desire  on  children’s  part,  to  have 
their  belongings  in  one  place,  can  be 
turned  to  excellent  account.  A  play¬ 
room-bedroom,  large  or  small,  dressed 
up  or  quite  utilitarian,  serves  to 
teach  children  to  take  care  of  their 
own  things. 

Did  you  know  that  frequent  use 
and  washing  with  soap  and  water  is 
silver’s  best  and  easiest  cleaning 
care? 


Don’t  just  throw  your  nylon 
hosiery  in  the  drawer.  This  encour¬ 
ages  last  minutes  pawing  and  result 
in  nasty  stocking  snags.  After  they 
are  washed  in  lukewarm  soap  suck 
rinsed,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
them  over  several  times  and  1&? 
flat  in  a  pile. 

Hot  rice  pudding  for  dinner,  stf 
on  a  Monday?  Then  serve  chilled 
rice  pudding  with  strawberry  sauce 
along  about  Wednesday. 
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On  our  farm  we  eat 


hot  Mother's  Oats  for 


all-morning  energy! 


IF 


SAYS  .  •  .  Mrs.  Oscar  Grosfield 

Rural  Route  #1,  Willis,  Kansas 


Mother's  Oats 
and  Quaker  Oats 
are  the  same 


Farm  Families  Eat  More  Hot  Mother’s  Oats  Than 
Any  Other  Cereal!  It’s  Tops  in  Nourishing  Protein! 


snit  LESS  THAN 

'y> 


%)  A  SERVING! 


"I  always  have  good  hot  Mother’s  Oats  on  our  breakfast 
table,”  says  cheery,  pert-looking  Mrs.  Oscar  Grosfield, 
mother  of  husky  18-year-old  Larry — pretty  17-year- 
old  Naideen— and  Robert,  a  livewire  of  eight  years. 
"Farmers  have  long  hard  hours  of  work  from  sunup  till 
noon  and  need  the  lasting  energy  in  Mother’s  Oats!” 

Yes,  it’s  not  surprising  that  farm  families  eat  more 
good  nourishing  Mother’s  Oats  than  any  other  cereal. 
Did  you  know  it  actually  supplies  more  protein  benefits 
to  help  you  do  a  full  morning’s  heavy  farm  work  than 
any  other  of  14  leading  cereals? 

This  was  proved  by  a  leading  State  University,  and 
the  results  were  published  in  a  nationally  known  scien¬ 
tific  journal. 

As  a  busy  farm  wife,  you’ll  also  appreciate  Mother’s 
Oats  for  its  time-saving  2  H-minute  cooking  .  .  .  and  its 
low  cost  of  less  than  1?5  a  serving! 

Serve  delicious  Mother’s  Oats  for  breakfast  every 
day!  Remember  to  stock  up  now  on  Mother’s  Oats  or 
Quaker  Oats,  which  are  the  same. 

Mother’s  Oats 

THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 


Tear  Oar  and  Ma/l  7o day/ 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 

PLUS  BLUE  STAR  FROM  PACKAGE  OF  MOTHER'S  OATS  OR  QUAKER  OATS  AND 


ON  $1.50  NYLON  STOCKINGS! 

FAMOUS  51- GAUGE,  15  DENIER  NYLONS! 


•  Made  by  world's  largest  ho¬ 
siery  manufacturer. 

•  Flattering  dull  finish.  Pencil¬ 
line  seams. 

•  Full-fashioned.  Saturday 
night,  gossamer-sheer  beauty 


with  long-wearing  quality. 

•  Comes  in  Moonstone  (misty 
taupe)— most  popular  of  new 
Fail  shades. 

•  Leg  lengths  proportionate  to 
foot  sizes. 


Mail  to:  NYLON  HOSIERY,  BOX  1988,  CHICAGO  77,  ILL. 

Enclosed  is  75  cents  in  coin  for  which  send  me  one  pair  of  Nylon  Hosiery 
— regular  $1.50  value.  Also  enclosed  i3  a  Blue  Star  from  a  Mother’s  Oats 
or  a  Quaker  Oats  package.  (Or  a  trademark — picture  of  mother  and  child 
— from  a  square  package  of  Mother’s  Premium  Oats.)  Size  I  want  is 
circled  below. 


SIZES 


8V4 


9V4 


10 


10  Vz 


II 


Name- 


Address  or  Rural  Route _ 
City- 


State . 


OFFER  GOOD  ONLY  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS. 
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COOKING 
IS  FUN  - 


Uapfxf  Cookinq  METERED  Gas  Service 


ACCURATE  METER 

The  Happy  Cooking  Meter  accurately  registers 
the  amount  of  gas  used.  So  simple,  a  child  can 
read  it.  It  saves  you  time  .  .  .  saves  you  money 
and  it’s  so  much  more  convenient.  You  pay 
only  for  the  gas  you  use  —  after  you  use  it. 

NO  NEED  TO  ORDER  FUEL 

No  bother!  No  fuss!  Happy  Cooking  Metered 
Gas  Service  requires  no  attention.  Your  supply 
is  checked  and  replenished  regularly.  No  need 
to  wonder  how  much  is  in  the  cylinder.  No 
running  out  while  preparing  the  Sunday  din¬ 
ner.  Be  sure  —  choose  Happy  Cooking  the 
modern  LP-Gas  service. 

SERVICE  IS  DEPENDABLE 

Seventeen  bulk  storage  plants  and  -  one  of 
America’s  largest  fleets  of  LP-Gas  tank  cars, 
all  Happy  Cooking  —  owned,  serve  dealers 
from  Maine  to  Maryland.  Over  100,000  cus¬ 
tomers  are  assured  a  dependable,  uninterrupted 
service. 

LOWER  GAS  RATES 

The  more  gas  you  use  the  lower  the  rate  is. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  the  low  rate  for  auto¬ 
matic  gas  water  heating.  Stop  at  the  "Sure 
Sign”  of  dependable  .gas  service  .  .  . 


|  Fuelane  Corp.,  Dept.  101,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Please  send  literature  on  Q  Happy  Cooking  Metered  Gas 
Service  Q  Gas  Appliances  □  Name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Address . . . . . — - 

Town  - - - - - . . 


1 


Are  You 
DISCOURAGED 
With  Your  Stove? 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  on 
the  " Big  T  Happy  Cook¬ 
ing  Approved  Gas  ranges 
.  .  .  styled  and  priced  to 
suit  9  out  of  \10.  Read 
how  you  can  save  on  fuel 
and  food  costs ! 

MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY 


A  FEW  DEALER 
FRANCHISES  OPEN 


•  Peaches  and  other  fruits  keep  their  orchard-fresh 
look  and  taste . . .  won't  turn  brown  when  you  freeze 
them  with  A*C*M.  It's  easy  to  use  and  costs  about 
a  penny  for  each  pound  of  fruit  you  freeze.  Ask  for 
A*C*M  at  locker  plants,  drug  stores  and  leading 
mail  order  houses  or  send  104  for  trial  sample  to: 

CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R-l,  630  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 


SEW  AND  SAVE 


Make  your  own  dress,  blouse, 
etc.  Write  for  free  samples 
of  our  fine  rayon  crepes,  glen  plaids,  sheen  gabardines, 
etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compare  our  unusual 
values.  Alex  Rodkin,  179  Linden  Blvd.  Bkfyn,  N.  Y. 


Since  1 882  •  Our  Prices  Top  the  Market 
SEND  YOUR 

GrXN&'EiTSrGr 

TO  —  BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


PENNA  Certified  &  Field  Inspected  Kenbar  Barley 
GLICK’S  SEED.  SM0KET0WN,  PENNA. 


GlViLA  YOU * 


8 /JO 1° 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
In  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-14  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


i  PERMANENT  ANTI-FREEZE  i 

■  POLORZONE  (Ethylene  Glycol)  U.  S.  Spec.  » 

■  Retails  at  $3.75  gal.  Tour  price  —  $2.75  gal.  I 

■  in  4-gal.  cases.  Saves  $1.00  per  gaL  I 

WATTS  COMPANY,  ■ 

5  4 16- R.  N.-Y.,  WOODLAND,  TOLEDO  2,  OHIO  . 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


September  6,  1952 


Real  Home  Baking  Always  Best 


The  crisp  golden  days  of  Fall  bring 
on  the  urge  to  get  into  the  kitchen 
and  bake.  And  baking  time  brings  a 
good  time  for  everyone  at  table.  Noth¬ 
ing  equals  the  smell  that  comes  out 
of  the  oven  when  the  weather  turns 
cool. 

So  slice  the  new  loaf,  break  open 
a  steamy  roll,  and  remember  that  old 
nature  note:  “Biscuits  make  the  but¬ 
terfly!” 

Our  Homemade  Daily  Bread 

Use  1  cake  yeast;  *4  cup  lukewarm 
water;  1  teaspoon  sugar;  IV2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt;  2  tablespoons  shortening; 
2  tablespoons  sugar;  2  cups  milk, 
scalded;  6  cups  enriched  flour 
(about) . 

Add  yeast  to  lukewarm  water  and 
1  teaspoon  sugar.  Let  stand  5  min¬ 
utes.  Add  salt,  shortening  and  re¬ 
maining  sugar  to  milk  and  cool  to 
lukewarm.  Add  softened  yeast  and  3 
cups  flour.  Beat  well.  Add  enough 
more  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Place  remaining  flour  on  board,  turn 
out  dough  on  floured  board  and  knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic.  Place  in 
greased  bowl;  turn  it  over,  so  that 
greased  side  is  on  top.  Cover  with 
cloth  and  let  rise  until  doubled  in 
bulk. 

Punch  dough  down  and  let  it  rise 
a  second  time  if  desired.  Cut  dough 
into  halves,  round  into  balls,  cover 
and  let  stand  10  minutes.  Shape  into 
loaves  and  place  in  greased  bread 
pans.  Grease  loaf  tops  in  the  pans; 
cover  with  a  cloth  and  let  rise  until 
doubled  in  bulk. 

Bake  in  hot  oven  400  degrees  F.  10 
minutes.  Reduce  temperature  to  375 
and  bake  35  to  40  minutes  longer,  or 
until  done.  Makes  2  (1-pound) 
loaves. 

Icebox  Parkerhouse  Rolls 

Combine  2  cups  scalding  milk,  V2 
cup  sugar,  2  teaspoons  salt,  and  3 
tablespoons  shortening.  Cool  to  luke 


warm.  Meanwhile  soften  one  fast¬ 
rising  yeast  cake  in  14  cup  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  Add  a  teaspoon  sugar  and  stir 
into  above  mixture.  Next  add  2  beat¬ 
en  eggs  and  stir  in  4  cups  sifted  bread 
flour.  Beat  thoroughly;  add  3  cups 
more  flour,  or  as  much  as  needed. 
Brush  surface  lightly  with  melted 
fat.  Cover  tightly.  Let  rise. 

You  may  bake  only  a  few  rolls  at 
a  time,  if  you  wish;  the  remainder  of 
the  dough  will  keep  nicely  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  until  needed. 

Good  Old  Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

Use  2  cups  flour;  4  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  4  table¬ 
spoons  shortening;  %  cup  milk  (or 
half  milk  and  half  water). 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  power 
and  salt;  add  shortening  and  mix  in 
thoroughly  with  fork.  Add  liquid  to 
make  soft  dough.  Turn  out  on  floured 
board  and  toss  lightly  until  outside 
looks  smooth.  Roll  out  V2  inch  thick. 
Cut  with  floured  biscuit  cutter.  Place 
on  greased  pan.  Bake  in  hot  oven  at 
(475  degrees'  F.)  about  12  minutes. 
Makes  16  two-inch  biscuits. 

Four-Minute  Cake  Frosting 

Use  your  favorite  cake  recipe  and 
try  this  fine  frosting  on  it. 

Use  1  egg  white,  unbeaten;  %  cup 
sugar;  dash  of  salt;  3  tablespoons  wa¬ 
ter;  1  teaspoon  light  corn  syrup  ;  % 
teaspoon  vanilla. 

Combine  egg  white,  sugar,  salt,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  corn  syrup  in  top  of  small 
double  boiler  or  in  small  bowl.  Beat 
about  1  minute,  or  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Cook  over  rapidly  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  beating  constantly  until  frosting 
will  stand  in  stiff  peaks.  (Stir  frost¬ 
ing  up  from  bottom  and  sides  of  pan 
occasionally  with  rubber  scraper,  spa¬ 
tula  or  spoon.) 

Remove  from  boiling  water.  Add 
vanilla  and  beat  1  minute  or  until 
thick  enough  to  spread. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


New  Oatmeal  Cooky  Variety 


Here  is  a  fresh  assortment  of  treats 
for  the  cooky  jar,  using  oatmeal  for 
its  nutty  flavor  and  good  cooky  tex¬ 
ture.  Because  rolled  oats  have  quick 
absorbing  qualities  in  the  mixing  and 
baking,  minor  changes  in  preparation 
make  each  kind  of  cooky  recipe  easy 
to  follow.  When  my  family  helps  it¬ 
self  out  of  the  cooky  variety  I  keep 
on  hand,  they  know  I  have  tested  a 
great  number  of  oatmeal  recipes  be¬ 
fore  settling  on  the  following  favor¬ 
ites.  Let’s  start  with  the  one  that 
tops  them  all:  the  Schoodic  Cooky, 
healthful  and  delicious. 

Schoodic  Cooky 

Use  1  egg  beaten;  1  cup  white  su¬ 
gar;  1  cup  shortening;  1  teaspoon  salt; 
V2  teaspoon  baking  power;  1  teaspoon 
soda;  1  teaspoon  vanilla;  %  teaspoon 
orange  extract;  2  cups  uncooked 


“quick”  oats;  2  cups  white  flour;  1 
tablespoon  dark  molasses;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon;  1  cup  raisins,  any  type 
preferred. 

Method:  Melt  shortening  and  add 
to  sugar  add  molasses  and  well  beat¬ 
en  egg,  vanilla  and  orange  extract. 
Sift  flour  with  soda,  baking  powder, 
salt  and  spice.  Combine  these  with 
above  mixture.  Then  add  oats  and 
raisins;  the  result  is  quite  thick  and 
dry:  Don’t  worry  if  all  the  oats  fail 
to  collect  into  the  ball  of  dough. 

Place  spoonfuls  of  dough  on  a  well 
greased  pan  and  spread  them  some 
with  a  fork  dipped  in  warm  water; 
work  in  any  ‘crumbs’  around  the 
edges  that  separate.  Bake  at  350  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  12  to  15  minutes  until  a 
delicate  brown.  These  Schoodics  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely — but  only  if 
you  hide  therm 
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Oatmeal  Raisin  Cookies 

Use  %  cup  shortening;  Yz  cup  su¬ 
gar;  1  egg;  Yz  cup  light  molasses;  2 
cups  white  flour;  Y±  salt;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon;  Yz  cup  boiling  water;  2 
cups  oatmeal;  1  cup  chopped  raisins; 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder;  Yz  tea¬ 
spoon  soda. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar;  add 
egg  and  molasses;  beat  well.  Follow 
with  flour  in  which  are  sifted  spice, 
soda,  salt  and  baking  powder.  Add 
water.  Combine  with  oats  and  raisins. 
Drop  by  small  teaspoonfuls  on  oiled 
cooky  sheet  and  bake  at  375  degrees 
F.  for  about  12  minutes. 

Brown  Sugar  Oaties 

Use  Yz  cup  shortening;  1  cup  brown 
sugar;  2  eggs;  IV4  cups  uncooked 
oats;  Yz  pound  dates;  114  cups  pastry 
flour;  Yz  teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon 
soda;  Yl  cup  buttermilk. 

Cream  shortening  and  brown  su¬ 
gar;  then  unbeaten  eggs  added  one 
at  a  time;  add  flavoring.  Put  oats  and 
dates  through  food  mill.  Sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  add  to  first  mixture. 
Then  add  oats  and  dates  mixed  with 
buttermilk.  Spread  the  dough  out  on 
cooky  pan  about  Y\  inch  thick;  bake 
at  35§  degrees  F.  for  25  or  30  minutes. 
Cut  in  strips  and  sprinkle  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar. 

Scottish  Wafers 

Use  1  cup  rolled  oats  (quick  cook¬ 
ing);  1  cup  flour;  2  tablespoons  sugar; 
y2teaspoon  salt;  Y\  teaspoon  soda;  2 


tablespoons  shortening;  !4  cup  hot 
water. 

Mix  all  dry  items.  Add  melted  fat 
mixed  with  hot  water.  Roll  dough  as 
thin  as  possible  and  pat  it  into  place 
on  cooky  pan.  Bake  until  delicate 
brown  in  quick  oven.  On  removing 
from  oven,  score  at  once  in  long  diag¬ 
onal  lines  to  form  diamonds.  Cool  in 
pan. 

Cocoanut  Scotch  Delights 

Use  1  egg;  Yz  cup  sugar;  1  table¬ 
spoon  melted  shortening;  Yz  cup  dry 
oats;  Yz  cup  shredded  cocoanut;  Yt 
teaspoon  salt;  1  tablespoon  white 
flour;  chopped  nuts. 

Mix  in  order  given.  Drop  on  pan 
by  spoonfuls  and  spread  each  with 
fork.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  chopped 
nuts.  Bake  at  350  degrees  F.  until 
light  and  brown. 

Lemon  Oatmeals 

Use  Yz  cup  butter;  Yz  cup  white 
sugar;  1  egg;  1  cup  sifted  flour;  1  cup 
quick  oats  (dry);  Y±  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  Yz  teaspoon  powdered  gin¬ 
ger;  Yz  teaspoon  cinnamon;  1  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice;  some  grated  lem¬ 
on  rind.  Also  1  tablespoon  milk  plus 
1  teaspoon  milk. 

Cream  sugar,  butter;  add  egg,  grat¬ 
ed  peel  and  lemon  juice.  Sift  flour 
with  salt,  soda,  baking  power  and 
spice;  add  these  to  sugar  mixture. 
Then  add  milk  and  oats.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  greased  cooky  pan.  Bake 
at  375  degrees  F.  for  10  or  fnore  min¬ 
utes,  depending  on  size. 

Mona  Wyse  Cole 


Latest  in  Dress  and  Needlework 

515  —  Ivy  Leaf  Multicolor.  Shaded  light  and  dark  greens  are  the  two 
colors  in  this  permanent-dye  transfer  which  requires  no  embroidery.  Just 
iron  the  designs  onto  materials  and  the  colors  are  set,  launderable  and  very 
handsome!  Four  corner  motifs  are  5  by  5  inches;  four  sprays  4  inches  each; 
eight  separate  leaves  1-inch  each.  Use  on  runners,  place  mats,  bridge  cloths, 
napkins,  curtains.  20c 

2462  — -  Feminine  as  fashion  itself.  Shoulder  pleats  and  six-gore  skirt  are 
used  to  soften  this  appealing,  useful  dress.  Sew  in  cotton  or  a  dressier  rayon. 
Note  wide  range  of  larger  sizes:  16-20,  36-50.  Size  18  takes  3  %  yds.  39-in.  25c 

2494  —  Send  daughter  to  her  studies  in  this  sturdy  back-button  jumper 
with  panel  pocket  lines.  I’s  easily  made  with  its  own  casual  blouse  (short 
and  long  sleeves  included).  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  jumper,  lYz  yds.  54-in.  Blouse, 
iy4  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2627  —  Topper  to  top  all!  Indispensable  shortie  coat  with  shawl  collar, 
side  entrance  patch  pockets,  deep  cuffs  which  can  be  buttoned  back  for 
shorter  sleeve  length!  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18  takes  3  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

506  —  Lovely  Little  Shrug  Jacket.  A  new  flattering  little  heart-shaped 
knitted  thing  done  in  soft,  lightweight  yarn  shot  with  golden  threads.  It’s 
fashion  tops  just  now!  Made  in  two  pieces,  the  shrug  is  sewn  up  the  center 
back.  Make  it  in  white  and  gold  or  shell  pink  and  gold  for  party  wear;  or  in 
fuchsia,  love-bird  green,  or  dark  turquoise  for  home  and  street  wear.  20c. 

Fall  -  Winter  1952-1953  Fashion  Book,  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget 
to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 
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I  cook  wtfb  gas!' 


£0  do 

LP-6AST! 


Cook  with  the  best .  .  .  LP-GAS  .  .  top 
chefs  use  gas.  Gas  cooking  is  fast, 
clean,  automatic.  You  turn  it  up  or 
down — split-second  heat  control  — 
whatever  the  recipe  calls  for. 

Convenient  LP-GAS  goes  anywhere 
to  bring  better  cooking,  better  living, 
water  heating,  refrigeration,  home 
heating.  What’s  more,  you  can  store 
this  fuel  and  always  have  plenty  on 
hand.  For  approved  appliances  and 
best  service,  see  your  LP-GAS  dealer. 

LP-GAS  is  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas, 
the  fuel  you  may  know  as  bottled  gas, 
tank  gas,  butane,  propane,  or  by  a 


Choose  a  modern  automatic  local  trade  name. 

gas  range  in  any  style  you 
wish  ...  at  any  price  you 
want  to  pay.  No  costly 
installation  charge  I 


Makes  Farming  Easter,  Too! 
works  inside  and  out  to  make  life  easier  for  you. 
Example:  crop  drying  and  curing.  Convenient 
lp-gas  is  the  ideal  fuel  for  portable  units  like 
this  .  .  .  perfect,  too,  for  space-heating  the 
drying  shed.  No  fear  of  power  failures. 


Uyo  hotter  with 


mi  Urns  of  families  already  do 


me-AtOM/w/tm 

Wherever  you  are 


‘'Ah,  cMs'  recipes ! " 

"Look/ 

howewivBs'delight^!" 

Yes,  you'll  find  wonder¬ 
ful  recipes  .  .  .  kitchen 
planning  ideas  .  .  .  how- 
to-buy-it  suggestions 
for  household  appliances 
.  .  .  all  in  this  brand  new 
book,  "better  living 
with  lp-gas.”  Send  10^ 
for  your  copy. 


City. 


State. 


LP-GAS  Information  Service 
Dept.  RNY  1 1  South  LaSalle  St. 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Yes,  I  want  to  have  the  "Better 
Living  With  LP-Gas”  book.  My 
dime  is  enclosed. 

Name _ 
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Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


ALERT  FOR  DANGER 
Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  15,  Massachusetts 


SENTINEL,  THE  SORREL  STALLION 


Alert  for  danger,  the  rangy  sorrel  stallion 
scanned  the  darkening  sky.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  impending  storm  yet  the  air  was 
hushed  as  if  smothered  by  a  heavy  blanket. 
The  stallicn’s  small  herd  sensed  it  too:  the 
mares  whinnied  nervously  while  their  colts 
crowded  against  their  protecting  sides. 

Although  the  day  was  warm  and  humid, 
the  sorrel  leader’s  sleek  body  trembled 
and  he  nervously  paced  the  small  knoll 
which  he  had  selected  as  a  vantage  point. 
Lyes  clouded  with  anxiety,  he  had  his 
c  ars  pricked  forward  to  catch  the  faintest 
rumble.  Then  it  came!  Distant  but  threat¬ 
ening,  he  heard  the  twister’s  drone. 
Minutes  later  he  glimpsed  it  appearing  on 
the  now  sharply  defined  horizon. 


Whinnying  to  his  band,  the  stallion  com¬ 
manded  the  stragglers  to  return  and  bunch 
in  with  the  others  who  were  now  wild¬ 
eyed  with  fear.  Joining  them  on  the  run, 
he  urged  the  animals  into  a  full  gallop. 
Any  colt  that  had  strayed  from  the 
stamoeding  herd  soon  found  himself  back 
with  it  smarting  where  the  big  sorrel  had 
bitten  him.  As  one  the  bunch  plunged  into 
a  small  canyon  where  there  would  be 
shelter  from  the  tornado’s  savage  fury. 

Barely  had  the  frenzied  beasts  taken 
refuge  when  the  cyclone  roared  down  upon 
the  lush  valley.  Sucking  grown  .trees  in 
its  path,  into  its  greedy  coil,  it  hurled 
them  about  as  if  they  were  goose  feathers. 
Finally  after  a  seemingly  endless  time,  it 
passed,  leaving  behind  utter  destruction. 

Venturing  outside  the  sheltering  canyon, 
the  sorrel  decided  it  was  safe  and  whinnied 
for  his  bunch  to  follow.  Tossing  his  hand¬ 
some  head  and  trotting  briskly  to  the 
knoll,  he  resumed  his  post  as  sentinel.  — 
Donya  Mussels,  15,  Massachusetts. 


UJ 

Drawn  by  Edith  Persons,  15,  Vermont 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
forwarded.  Be  sure  to  put  proper  postage 
on  foreign  mail. 

New  York:  Kathy  Quick.  15;  Kay  Borden, 
11;  Shirley  Harrington,  8;  Shirley  Collins, 
14;  Barbara  Sheerer,  13;  Emmy  Lou  Cheney, 
13;  Joann  Petz;  Alberta  Matteson;  Judy 
Hope,  15;  Carole  Walters,  15;  Ruth  Reynolds, 
15;  Rosie  Talcott,  15;  Heidi  Grimm,  13; 
Carol  Schultz,  15;  Ann  Williams,  12; 
Lavone  Caton,  15;  Ruth  Caton,  18;  Emaline 
Goggin,  14;  Naomi  Feidt,  15;  Barbara  White, 
15;  Janice  Corey,  14;  Beverly  Salford,  15; 
Joan  Conklin,  15;  Jeanne  Howell:  June 
Johansen,  17;  Edna  Gross,  13;  Barbara 
Pedazzi,  10;  Martha  Horton,  15;  Betty  Von 
Linden,  11;  Deborah  Dixon,  12;  Sally 
Stephenson,  14;  Betty  Hartmann,  13;  Betty 
Snyder,  14;  Betty  Abbey,  14;  Dorothy 
Teeter,  13;  Lorraine  Teeter,  16. 


Editor’s  Message 


September  rings  the  school  bells.  And  when  you  find  yourself 
teased  by  the  things  you  gaze  out  at  through  the  classroom  window, 
just  remember  that  the  world  progresses  through  someone  who  learns 
a  little  more  than  somebody  else,  or  learns  something  new,  and  then 
passes  it  on  to  others. 

Don’t  you  think  that  the  poems  this  month  are  especially  fine? 
And  I  am  glad  to  see  more  short  stories.  Sketches  on  the  Page  also  show 
imagination,  care  and  skill.  These  things  count  and  are  welcome. 

Please,  girls  and  boys,  don’t  forget  addresses!  Some  letters  could 
not  be  forwarded  for  this  reason.  July  brought  642  letters  to  my  desk: 
you  can  see  why  such  details  matter  to  us  all.  They  mauer  in  school- 
work  too.  All  best  wishes  for  a  fine  year  ahead.  —  Elsie  Unger 


FROM  A  FARM  BOY  IN  WEST  AFRICA 


THE  CHURCH 

Drawn  by  Jolyn  Stone,  17,  Pennsylvania 


X  am  a  Gold  Coast  farmer  boy  in  West 
Africa  and  I  always  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  people  of  other  lands,  especially 
Americans.  Today  I  came  across  your 
newspaper  and  I  pray  that  you  publish 
this  letter  for  readers  of  Boys  and  Girls 
Page  to  communicate  with  me.  I  am,  13 
years  old  and  in  Form  Two  of  Elementary 
School.  English  is  one  of  our  studies. 

We  are  in  our  rainy  season  here  and 
the  weather  has  become  to  cold.  Rain 
starts  from  May  and  ends  in  October. 
Harmattan  (our  dry  sandy  winds)  starts 
from  October  to  April.  This  year  we  are 
receiving  heavy  rains. 

After  a  night  of  rainfall  in  June  in 
Sekondi,  one  of  our  big  towns  on  the 
coastline,  many  thousand  pounds  in 
property  was  destroyed  by  floods.  Where  the 
people  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  on¬ 


slaught,  several  houses  were  demolished 
and  it  was  very  pathetic  to  see  men,  women 
and  children  with  their  beds,  the  only 
property  they  could  save,  tied  and  swung 
over  their  shoulders,  coming  through  the 
floods. 

I  am  interested  in  farming  work,  so  I 
shall  be  thankful  if  Ihe  readers  will  try 
and  give  me  more  ideas  about  farming 
duties.  My  favorite  subjects  in  school  are 
farming  and  arithmetic.  We  also  study 
geography  of  the  world.  Gold  Coast  history, 
Fanti-language  (mother  tongue)  and  farm¬ 
ing.  I  will  leave  school  in  Form  Four.  My 
father  is  selling  all  kinds  of  native 
curiosities  . 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  fill  my  mail 
box  with  letters  and  papers  for  your  Gold 
Coast  Farmer’s  Boy.  —  Cadjoe  B.  Ankrah. 


Pennsylvania:  Margy  Stone,  15;  Clarence 
Reven,  19;  Patsy  Cossack,  13;  Patricia  Petri, 
17;  Violet  Bancala,  15;  Betty  Desco,  16; 
Joan  Harris,  15;  Jeanie  Negley,  13!  Ruth 
Hepplewhite,  12;  Gladys  Stokes,  14;  Janet 
Rogers,  14;  Dorothy  Hern,  13;  Marion 
Riefler,  18;  Zelda  Gensimore,  13;  Veronica 
Franks,  14;  Emily  Roberts,  15;  Vernon 
Every,  15;  Dorothy  Zimmerman,  14; 
Marian  Weaver,  19. 

New  Jersey:  Crystal  Mancini,  14;  Mar¬ 
lene  Fisher,  16;  Barbara  Ledden,  16;  Ann 
Valentine,  14;  Maxine  Peterson,  14;  Frances 
Buttehof,  12. 

Massachusetts:  Yvonne  Rogers.  12;  Beth 
Wallace,  14;  Judy  Brown,  14;  Shriley  Crapo, 
15;  Betty  Shannon,  13. 

Vermont:  Denise  Valliere,  12;  Marion 

Persons,  12;  Marilyn  McCuin,  13;  Carol 
McCuin,  11:  Dora  Perry,  12;  Edith  Persons, 
15;  Veronica  Owen. 

Connecticut:  Sandra  Stoner,  14;  Miriam 
Baribean,  12;  Estelle  Pekarz,  14. 

Rhode  Island:  Nancy  Hall,  14. 

Ohio:  Kathryn  Gingerich,  12. 

Maryland:  Dottie  Newcomb,  12. 

Germany:  Bothilde  Reichel,  15. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
been  taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
several  years,  but  I  have  only  recently 
discovered  Our  Page.  I  agree  with  the  rest 
of  you  that  it  should  be  published  in  every 
issue.  I  have  already  found  two  pen  pals 
from  this  magazine.  I  live  on  a  small  farm 
near  Lake  Ontario  and  belong  to  a  4-H 
Club.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  my 
hobbies  are  music,  reading,  dancing  and 
most  sports.  Won’t  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls  write  to  me?  —  Carol  Schultz,  15, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  200  acre  farm 
and  have  lived  there  most  of  my  life.  My 
hobbles  are  swimming,  fishing  and  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  out  of  doors.  I 
have  my  own  B.  B.  gun  and  a  22  rifle.  My 
father  takes  me  up  into  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  every  Fall  during  the  hunting 
season.  I  also  ride  a  lot.  I  have  a  thorough¬ 
bred  mare  that  I  have  shown  at  numerous 
horse  shows.  I  love  music  and  play  the 
snare  drums  in  our  school  band  and  4-H 
band.  I  have  a  4-H  heifer  too.  I  enjoyed  Bob 
Farrell’s  picture  “Jungle  Cat  by  Moon¬ 
light”  in  the  July  issue  very  much.  It 
looks  so  very  real  and  true  to  life.  I  would 
like  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me.  —  Heidi 
Grimm,  13,  New  York. 


BOTHILDE  WRITES  FROM  GERMANY 

Some  days  ago  I  received  from  my 
father’s  uncle  in  America,  a  paper  called 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  And  here  I  found 
Our  Page  for  Boys  and  Girls.  I  have  read 
all  the  stories  and  verses,  and  have  looked 
at  the  beautiful  drawings.  I  can  say  that 
I  like  these  all  and  I  like  to  read  the  paper 
too.  I  live  here  in  a  village  with  my 
parents,  one  sister  and  two  brothers.  I  go 
to  school  that’s  like  a  grammar  school.  I 
learn  English  and  French  but  I  like  English 
very  much.  I  have  two  girl  friends  living 
in  America  to  whom  I  have  written  for 
more  than  a  year.  I  like  to  write  to  them 
and  to  hear  so  much  about  a  foreign 
country.  —  Bothilde  Reichel,  15,  Germany. 


A  MOTHER’S  PRAYER 

The  wind  howled,  the  snow  blew,  and  out 
somewhere  in  a  foxhole  a  boy  fought  for 
his  life.  But  back  in  a  warm  cozy  little 
room  a  figure  knelt  beside  a  bed,  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  this  boy’s  mother.  She  was 
praying  for  his  life.  Somehow  she  seemed 
to  know  he  needed  her  prayers,  so  she 
prayed  on  and  on  throughout  the  night. 
The  boy  seemed  to  hear  his  mother  though 
he  was  many  miles  away  and  it  gave  him 
strength,  strength  he  had  almost  lost. 

Dear  readers,  pray,  please,  for  the  men 
overseas,  for  somewhere  someone  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  your  prayers.  —  Jeanie  Negley,  13, 
Pennsylvania. 


JUDY  IS  A  GIANT  FAN 

This  is  an  earnest  plea  to  any  boy  or 
girl  who  really  loves  the  Giants.  I  have 
been  crazy  over  them  for  years  and  Bobby 
Thompson’s  payoff  homer  was  the  grand 
climax.  Unfortunately  not  many  of  my 
friends  seem  to  share  the  interest  or  at 
least  not  to  the  extent  that  they  like 
them  as  much  as  I.  Please  if  anyone  does 
feel  the  same  way  as  I  drop  me  a  line 
and  we  can  carry  on  a  good  correspond¬ 
ence..  —  Judy  Hope,  15,  New  York. 


SMOKEY’S  SURPRISE 

Smokey  was  a  pretty  little  gray  cat;  Tom 
was  her  mate.  One  day  Kathy,  their  mis¬ 
tress,  was  looking  for  Smokey.  Tom  as 
usual  was  sleeping  in  the  baby  carriage. 

“Where  is  Smokey?”  Kathy  asked  Tom. 
“Meow”,  replied  Tom 

“Oh  well,  I  guess  I’ll  go  to  my  room 
and  read.”  said  Kathy. 

Guess  what  Kathy  saw  when  she  entered 
her  room?  Smokey  was  lying  on  her  pillow 
with  four  little  balls  of  fur  beside  her. 
Two  were  black  and  the  other  two  were 
gray.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  name  the 
kittens?  —  Betty  Keough,  13,  New  York. 


The  golden,  glorius  wheat  field 
Solemnly  bowed  its  heads 
As  the  tal’  and  slender  beech  tree 
Softly,  slowly,  read. 

The  prt  Nous  1  ttle  fireflies 
Graciously  gave  the.r  light. 

And  the  altar  behind  the  beech 
Was  beautiful  in  the  night. 

The  chcir  of  frogs  End  crickets 
Sang  the  choral  hymn 
Wh:le  the  brook  that  served  as  organ 
Played  the  final  hymn. 

The  cathedral  colors  blended 
In  every  possible  hue  — 

The  eastern  window  yellow, 

The  ceiling  —  sky  of  blue. 

A  soft  and  gentle  breeze 
Blew  out  the  altar  light, 

And  I  kissed  that  little  breeze 
As  the  cathedral  slipped  from  sight. 

Cecelia  Burnell,  17,  Indiana 


LITTLE  BOYS 

Little  boys  are  tough  and  also  brats, 
Tall  and  thin,  or  short  and  stout,  or  fat! 
They’re  always  chasing  you  with  toads, 
and  other  unspeakable  items  thev  have 
found  in  the  forest,  field  and  road. 
Never  do  they  seem  to  care  how  they  dress, 
Always  a  shirtail  hanging  out.  Never  a 
tie  is  seen:  Boys  can’t  help  it,  I  guess. 
And,  Oh,  their  room!  They’re  such  a  mess; 
I’ll  tell  you  it’s  plain  carelessness! 
Whenever  a  little  work’s  to  be  done, 
They  appear:  a  can  of  worms,  fishing  rod 
in  hand  —  to  go  and  come  with  the  sun. 
But  little  boys  are  little  boys. 

Tiny,  soiled,  plump  and  sweet. 

Just  as  one’s  finest,  nicest  toys. 

—  Yvonne  Tomson,  13,  Penna. 


POLLY  AT  A  PICNIC 

Picnics  are  so  jolly 

When  I  bring  my  parrot,  Polly, 

For  anything  that  I  do  say 

She’ll  answer  me  in  her  kind  of  way. 

If  it’s  harsh,  loud,  low  or  high, 

Polly’s  voice  has  a  sort  of  sigh; 

And,  when  her  frown  gets  ever  blacker. 
She  ends  with:  “Polly  wants  a  cracker!” 

—  Faye  LeClair,  12,  New  York 


CAMOUFLAGE 

I  saw  the  city  and  its  million  faces; 

I  saw  all  colors,  creeds,  and  races; 

I  saw  its  churches  where  people  pray; 
I  saw  young  women  slowly  turning  gray; 
I  saw  its  children  and  heard  their  cry: 
I  saw  artists  trying  to  paint  the  sky; 

I  saw  the  rich  enjoying  their  life; 

I  saw  the  poor  weary  with  .trife. 

I  saw  all  these  in  one  of  my  dreams  — 
The  city  is  not  as  great  as  it  seems. 

—  Carol  Hayden,  18,  Connecticut 


*  ANIMALS  ARE  IMPORTANT 

The  importance  of  animals  in  America 
has  grown  steadily  since  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  this  great  continent.  Many  an 
American  is  dependent  upon  the  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom  to  help  do  h’s 
work  or  supply  his  entertainment;  and 
everyone  of  us  depends  on  them  for  food. 

Ranchers  and  farmers  have  their  strong 
and  intelligent  horses;  trappers  and  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  snowy  wastes  have  their 
courageous  and  faithful  dogs;  milbons  of 
Americans  have  their  loyal  family  pets. 
Even  the  most  ferocious  of  beasts  have 
been  brought  to  our  country  to  entertain 
in  the  circus  and  to  display  their  savage 
fury  in  the  zoos  of  the  nation. 

No  sc;entific  panel  can  acclaim  the  fame 
and  fortune  that  belongs  to  the  animals  of 
today’s  world.  —  Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  York 


The  Last  Roads  of  Summer  in  the  Sketch  Book 


■ 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  R.  F.  D. 
Drawn  by  Brownie  McGuire,  12,  Penna. 


THE  MODEL-T  IN  ALL  ITS  GLORY: 


Drawn  by  Maxine  Petsrs~n,  14,  New  Jersey 


for  September 


WATCHING  THE  TRAFFIC 
Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  15,  Massachusetts 
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BUTTON,  BUTTON... 


three  button  gardens  on  a  six -inch  plate 


Large  garment  buttons  can  become 
exciting  miniature  gardens.  Tiny 
gardens,  that  grow  and  bloom  month 
after  month,  can  be  designed  for 
buttons  from  1%-inch  to  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  landscaping  of  the  cameo 
garden  may  cover  the  range  of  the 
designer's  imagination;  for  example, 
jungle  scenes  with  a  monkey  in  a 
minute  tree,  desert  wastes  with  a 
donkey  on  cactus  badlands,  a  cat 
chased  up  a  tree  by  a  dog,  water  lily 
pools,  lakes  and  so  on. 

Your  button  garden  tools  are  in 
your  kitchen,  or  if  not,  try  your 
medicine  cabinet.  You  need  a  narrow 
spatula  for  spading  and  plowing. 
Tweezers  are  right  for  delicate  plant¬ 
ings  and  exact  positioning  of  plants 
and  accessories.  A  medicine  dropper 
irrigates  and  waters. 

Tooth-picks  are  useful  for  cultivat¬ 
ing,  weeding,  planting,  and  arrang¬ 
ing.  A  cake  tester  becomes  important 
for  long  reaches  at  difficult  angles 
where  a  tooth-pick  is  too'  short. 
Shears  are  vital  to  this  new  project 
too1;  several  sizes,  straight  edged  and 
curved  blades  (such  as  cuticle 
shears).  A  nail  file  may  prove  useful. 

And  glue,  yes  indeed,  is  a  prime 
“tool”.  It  also  lends  firmness  to  ac¬ 
cessories  and  plantings.  Very  handy, 
this  glue. 

You  don’t  need  to  button  garden 
alone,  either.  Mrs.  Frank  Brimmer, 
Vestal,  N.  Y.,  introduced  the  minia¬ 
ture  hobby  to  Triple  Cities  groups  at 
a  workshop  in  Endicott,  N.  Y.  The 
members  have  become  enthusiastic 
buttoners. 

One  simple  button  garden  recently 
devised  by  Mrs.  Brimmer  groups  a 
cat  and  dog  in  the  proverbial  po¬ 
sition  (see  narrow  photo).  Up  a  cin¬ 
namon  roll  bark  tree  stump  sits  a 
black  cat  with  erect  tail,  back  arched. 
You  can  almost  hear  it  spit  at  the 
black  and  white  Scotty  that  stands 
in  the  button  garden  looking  up  at 
his  quarry.  In  the  soil  are  succulents 
and  some  tiny  flowering  plants.  “Use 
any  small  flowers  you  have  at  the 
moment,”  advises  the  designer. 

The  button  upon  which  the  cat- 
dog  tableau  is  staged  is  just  a  little 
over  1  ^-inches  in  diameter,  almost 
exactly  two  square  inches.  It  may 
sound  unbelievable  until  you  have 
tried  it. 

Such  a  cameo  garden  tells  an 
amusing  story  that  hits  a  humorous 
chord  in  each  person  who  views  it. 
And  it  is  a  thriving  garden  of  suc¬ 
culents  and  flowers  that  will  last 
many  months  by  watering  with  a 
medicine  dropper  at  intervals.  If  you 
want  your  plants  to  grow  rugged  and 


bloom  brilliantly,  use  a  liquid  plant 
food  in  your  dropper. 

Another  popular  creation  is  a 
jungle  scene  (shown  in  large  photo) 
with  a  monkey,  head  downwards, 
dropping  nuts  at  the  base  of  the  cin¬ 
namon  roll  bark  tree.  The  “nuts” 
are  tiny  mustard  seeds.  The  fronds 
of  the  tree-top  are  cuttings  from  com¬ 
mon  house  plants  that  do  not  easily 
wilt,  and  lichens  help  to  give  the 
semblance  of  leaves.  Succulents 
grow  at  the  base  and  moss  and  ferns 
of  tiny  proportions  form  the  carpet 
of  this  jungle  setting. 

On  another  button  is  a  Southwest¬ 
ern  burro  climbing  a  miniature 
Rocky  Mountain  trail.  A  flowering 
pair  of  cacti  and  the  sandy  desert 
base  give  this  garden  real  atmos¬ 
phere.  Mrs.  Brimmer  picks  up  her 
ceramic  miniatures  and  accessories 
at  the  dime  stores  and  gift  shops. 

A  2 14 -inch  button  will  offer  you 
room  for  a  garden  with  almost  five 
square  inches  for  midget  flower 
growing.  If  you  can  dig  out  a  three- 
incher,  you  will  have  a  garden  bed 
of  seven  square  inches,  enormous. 

F.  E.  Brimmer 


This  button  garden  bed  is  114  inches 
across.  Tiny  ceramic  cat  and  dog, 
moss,  ferns,  succulents,  ( stick  cinna¬ 
mon  for  tree )  are  planted  to  fit 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THIS  LOVELY 


Many  folks  use  it  to  make  good  money — 
without  taking  a  job,  or  putting  in  regular  hours 


May  we  send  you  this  handsome 
greeting  card  Sampler?  It  con¬ 
tains  actual  boxes  of  famous  Doehla 
All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards,  which 
you  may  have  on  approval;  also 
FREE  SAMPLES  of  popular  “Name- 
Imprinted”  Stationery,  and  easy 
money-making  plan. 

Your  friends  and  neighbors  will 
enjoy  looking  through  the  cards. 
They  will  admire  the  glowing  colors, 
rich  novelty  features,  heart-warming 
verses.  And  they  will  want  to  order 
several  boxes  right  away — 
because  folks  constantly  have 
a  need  for  sending  the  friend¬ 
ly,  thoughtful  messages  of 
sentiment  and  cheer  these 
greeting  cards  provide  so 
perfectly. 


You  make  as  much  as  60c  on  each 
box.  NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED. 
Our  FREE  BOOK  (also  included  in 
Sampler)  shows  ways  any  beginner 
can  make  money.  Mail  coupon  — 
without  money  —  to  get  your  Sam¬ 
pler.  If  friends  don’t  “snap  up”  the 
approval  boxes  —  return  them  at 
our  expense.  Mail  coupon  NOW. 
Harry  Doehla  Co.,  Studio  R19, 
Nashua,  N.  H.  (If  you 
live  west  of  Rockies — 
mail  coupon  to  Palo 
Alto  Calif.) 


Makes  Over  $200 — 
Buys  China  Set 
"Bought  beautiful  100- 
piece  China  set.  Now  I 
can  set  a  beautiful  ta¬ 
ble  and  say  the  Doeh¬ 
la  cards  paid  for  it.” 

— Mrs.  E.  Dietze,  Mo. 


(Nashua,  N.  H.) 
(Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


HARRY  DOEHLA  CO.,  Studio  RIO, 

(If  you  live  East  of  Rockies, 
address  Nashua  Office) 

Please  rush  me — for  FREE  TRIAL — sample  box  assortments 
on  approval  and  money-making  plan.  Also  send  me  Free 
Samples  of  "Name-Imprinted"  Stationery  and  FREE  BOOK. 
"HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AND  FRIENDS." 


Name. 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


m W£H£ATt 

uuiU  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  siz*  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  Sat45 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 


save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Ruboer  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgicai 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear.  support.,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 


ELASTOCK  C0„  Dept.  501,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL  SATIN  REM-NANTS. 
ASSORTED,  MOST  WANTED 
COLORS,  WIDTHS,  LONG 
LENGTHS.  Grand  for  hairbows,  gift  tying,  dress¬ 
making.  Big  bargain  assortment,  about  280  feet. 
$1.00  postpaid.  No  C.  O.  D.’s. 

BRISKO  COMPANY,  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VERMONT 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  in  Album  Form  ill  for  25t  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKIN8  PARK.  PA. 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  A  CAPABLE 
FRIENDLY  WOMAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  capable 
friendly  person  in  Pennsylvania 
who  owns  a  car  and  desires  to 
earn  a  steady  income  by  calling 
upon  farm  people  and  securing 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.  Y.  No 
experience  necessary.  We  furnish 
supplies  and  complete  instructions 
without  charge.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed  on  both  new  and 
renewal  orders.  Anyone  who  en¬ 
joys  meeting  people  will  find  this 
an  attractive  opportunity  to  earn 
a  steady  income  on  either  a  full¬ 
time  or  part-time  basis.  For 
further  details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Is  Constipation 
Cheating  You  of 
The  Joy  of  Living? 

f 

Millions  of  men  and  women  suffer 
from  chronic  constipation;  other 
millions  also  require  a  laxative 
from  time  to  time.  If  you  belong 
in  either  group,  you  will  want  to 
get  and  use  BAL-BEW-LAX,  the 
remarkable  Peppermint  -  flavored 
laxative  tablets  that  you  eat  like 
candy.  Thousands  of  grateful, 
happy  people  in  its  home  area 
have  used  no  other  laxative  for 
10  years.  BAL-BEW-LAX'  is  now 
offered  for  the  first  time  direct- 
to-you. 

Here  Are  The  Facts 
About  BAL-BEW-LAX 

It  is  gentle,  yet  thorough,  and 
gives  satisfying  relief  without 
embarrassing  urgency.  BAL- 
BEW-LAX'  tastes  like  candy — not 
like  a  medicine.  May  be  taken  at 
any  time,  anywhere.  Will  not  be¬ 
come  soft  or  messy  in  hot  weather. 
It  does  not  irritate  the  intestines. 
Does  not  drain  away  body  fluids 
or  carry  off  vitamins  and  minerals 
from  digestive  tract.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical — 70  doses  for  $1. 

Buy  BAL-BEW-LAX 
By  Mail  And  Save 

Money-Back-Guarantee!  You  Risk 
Nothing!  Just  send  your  name  and 
address  and  a  $1.  bill  and  receive 
70  Peppermint-flavored  BAL- 
BEW-LAX' tablets.  Use  14  tablets. 
Let  every  member  of  your  family 
try  thern.  If  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied  and  delighted,  return  the  un¬ 
used  portion  within  15  days,  and 
your  dollar  will  be  refunded  with¬ 
out  question.  Is  that  not  fair  ?  Do 
not  delay.  Act  the  minute  you  read 
this.  You  will  always  thank  us 
when  you  do.  Send  a  $1.  bill  to 
BAL-BEW  COMPANY,  INC., 
P.  O.  Box  TF  411,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

/  Adv. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

!  Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In- 
I  structions  and  Samples  35e.  Complete  Book  "Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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how  much  can  you  SAVE? 


s 
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by  changing  to  NEW 


CONTAINING 


55%  MILK  SOLIDS 


VITAMIM  D 


VITAMIN  But 


PIUS  ANTIBIOTIC  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 
AND  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  NUTRIENTS 

Save  your  valuable  milk  and  sell  it  for  extra 
income.  From  the  fourth  day  on  Calf-Pab 
replaces  cow’s  milk  . . .  completely  . . .  safely 
. . .  economically.  You  send  all  your  milk  to 
market.  Miracle  Vitamin  B}  2  and  Antibiotic 
Feed  Supplement  safeguard  your  calves  | 
health  .  .  .  milk  solids,  vitamins  and  rare 
minerals  supply  the  essential  nutrients  for 
fast  growth  and  big,  thrifty  calves.  Don’t 
take  less  than  Calf-Pab.  You’ll  get  bigger  j 
milk  checks  and  make  more  money  from 
your  calves! 


Mam 


Plant  and  Offices  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division  s 
WAUKEGAN,  Hi.  Oes  Moines,  Iowa.  Nampa,  Idaho 


Calf-Pab  mixes  easily  with 
water  .  .  .  flows  perfectly 
through  pail  nipples  .  .  . 
calves  like  the  taste.  Comes 
with  polyethylene  liner  bag 
useful  for  storing  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
Handy  measuring  cup 
included. 

Write  Today  jSt# 
for  FREE  'fW> 
Calf  Manual  1*.£®e 

Tells  all  about  calf  raising 
by  champion  breeders  .  .  . 
how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  calves  ...  36 
illustrated  pages  describe 
the  complete  Blatchford  line: 
Calf  Meal;  Calf  Pellets; 
Complete  Calf  Ration  and 
Nutritabs.  Write  today  for 
your  FREE  copy.  Dept  1692 
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PASTEURIZE 


WITH  THE 


© 


SAF0AXP 

PRES-VAC 

MILK  AND  CREAM 

PASTEURIZER 

NEW  EXCLUSIVE 
PRESSURIZED 
HEATING  For  Fasleg 
Pasteurization 
NEW  EXCLUSIVE 
VACUUM  COOLING 
Seals  in  Flavor  and 
Vitamins 


Model  P-3000 

f.o.b.  factory 


$375° 


These  features 
are  found  only 
in  finest  city  dairy  pasteurizers.  Capacity 
—any  amount  up  to  2  gallons.  One  year 
guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  new 
PRES-VAC  Pasteurizer!  For  free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  write  Dept.  9-RN. 


0 


SAF&AKV 

DIVISION 


GRAND  SHEET  METAL 

Melrose  Park,  Illinois 


"Say,  Boss! 
When  Do  We  Eat?” 


BEACON  DOG  FOODS 


are  os  nutritionally  balanced  os  the 
best  family  meals! 

It's  a  fact!  Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Foods 
are  as  healthful  and  nutritious  os  the  food 
on  your  own  table! 

They  contain  a  wide  variety  of  nourishing 
foodstuffs — rich  dehydrated  meat  meal  . . . 
animal  livfr  and  glandular  meal  ...  dried 
skim  milk.  All  of  which  supply  essential 
protein  and  amino  acids.  And,  Beacon  Dog 
Foods  ore  heavily  fortified  with  vitamins 
A,  B  Complex  and  D,  minerals,  special 
toasted  wheat  and  soya,  cereal,  vegetable 
ingredients  and  both  dried  brewer's  and 
irradiated-  yeast. 

Available  in  meal  or  pellet  form.  See  your 
Beacon  Dealer. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


5th  WHEEL 
STEERING 


Heavy  Duty  Farm  Wagon 


CARRIES 


TONS 


r loads 

-  trips  ^  _ 

l  strong  steel  frame.  Timken  bearings. 
y  duty  wheels.  No  sidesway  or  shimmy, 
jig  wagon  buy  for  economy  and  long 


^iHPoWER 

NEWTON.  IOWA 


\ 


C&Gly' 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1952  catalog;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor 
Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 


SAVE"  $16  a  Ton  il 


BROWER 


'U/hmuMd 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today ! 
BROWER  MFG.  00.  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  ez.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  er  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-43 
438  ASYLUM  ST„  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  ^ 


POST  LAND  SIGNS 

Approved  5c  each  delivered  Pest  Paid  50  less  than 
20  signs.  Joseph  Polito,  477  7th  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


September  6,  1952 


New  Treatment  for  Mastitis 


A  new  treatment  for  mastitis  is 
now  available  which  is  more  than  90 
per  cent  successful  in  dealing  with 
all  four  main  types  of  this  disease. 

Affecting  an  estimated  six  million 
dairy  cows  in  the  United  States, 
mastitis  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
millions  of  tons  of  milk  yearly.  Econ¬ 
omically,  the  disease  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  dairy  cattle  ailments. 

Neomycin — New  Antibiotic 

The  new  treatment  for  mastitis  is 
Teatube-Neomycin,  an  ointment 
having  as  its  active  ingredient  neo¬ 
mycin  sulfate.  The  neomycin  sul¬ 
fate  is  in  a  special  ointment  base 
which  lengthens  the  time  neomycin 
has  to  do  its  job  of  healing  in  the 
udder.  Neomycin  is  one  of  the  new¬ 
er  antibiotics  which  knocks  out  a 
broad  range  of  disease-causing  bac¬ 
teria. 

The  more  common  bacteria  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  various  forms  of 
mastitis  are:  streptococci  (the  type 
which  causes  throat  infections  in  hu¬ 
mans)  ;  staphylococci  (another  type 
responsible  for  throat  infections); 
coliform  (an  intestinal  bacteria  in  all 
animals);  and  pseudomonas  (the 
same  type  of  bacteria  found  in  hu¬ 
man  boils  and  carbuncles).  Of  these 
four,  streptococci  are  said  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  at  least  85  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  the  disease  in  dairy 
cattle. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Drury,  School  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Medicine,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  reported  treating  405  cases  of 
mastitis  with  either  Teatube-Neomy¬ 
cin  or  neomycin  sulfate  in  solution. 
He  found  the  drug  effective  against 
infections  caused  by  all  four  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  the  disease.  According 
to  his  report,  an  average  of  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  animals 
treated  were  cured. 

Especially  important  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  past,  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  disease,  pseudomonas  mastitis, 
responded  only  weakly  if  at  all  to 
other  antibiotics  or  chemical  sub¬ 
stances.  Dr.  Drury  found  that  57 
per  cent  of  the  animals  were  cured 
of  this  type  of  mastitis  through  neo¬ 
mycin  treatment. 

Reports  from  Veterinarians 

Neomycin  sulfate  contains  the  an¬ 
tibiotic  which  is  proving  so  success¬ 
ful  in  the  treatment  of  human  skin 
diseases  and  in  the  preparation  of 
patients  for  surgery.  Neomycin’s 
wide  antibacterial  activity  against 
both  gram-positive  and  gram-nega¬ 
tive  organisms  is  responsible  for  its 
unusual  effectiveness  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  prevention  of  bovine  mas¬ 
titis.  Neomycin  sulfate  is  potent 
against  bacteria  which  are  said  to 
withstand  the  action  of  penicillin, 
streptomycin  or  bacitracin. 

Typical  of  the  reports  thus  far  re¬ 


ceived  from  veterinarians  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  by  Dr.  Drury.  His  con¬ 
clusions  are: 

1.  Neomycin  in  vitro  at  very  low 
levels  inhibited  the  growth  of  six 
common  causative  microorganisms 
associated  with  infectious  bovine 
mastitis. 

2.  The  results  of  this  study  with  ne¬ 
omycin  indicate  a  minimum  of  lo¬ 
cal  irritation  in  the  udder  as  judged 
by  leucocyte  counts,  chloride  con¬ 
tents,  pH,  and  strip- cup  observa¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  agent  was  found  to  remain  in 
the  udder  for  72  hours  or  longer 
when  it  was  infused. 

4.  The  results  in  treating  405  cases 
of  mastitis  show  this  drug  to  be 
very  effective  against  infeetions 
caused  by  streptococci,  staphylo¬ 
cocci,  coliform,  and  pseudomonas 
bacteria. 

5.  Neomycin  sulfate  was  also  of  val¬ 
ue  in  treating  four  cases  of  yeast 
mastitis. 

How  to  Administer 
Teatube-Neomycin 

The  first  step '  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Teatube-Neomycin  is  to  strip 
all  four  quarters  of  the  infected  an¬ 
imal.  Teat  and  teat  opening  should 
then  be  washed  and  dried  or  cleaned 
with  70  per  cent  alcohol.  After  re¬ 
moving  cover  of  tube  of  Teatube- 
Neomycin,  the  tip  should  be  inserted 
into  the  milk  canal  of  each  infected 
teat.  The  entire  contents  of  the  tube 
should  be  forced  up  each  canal  The 
ointment  should  then  be  worked  in¬ 
to  the  milk  cistern  of  the  udder. 

Generally,  one  infusion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  contents  of  a  tube  of  Teatube- 
Neomycin  in  a  quarter  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  clear  up  the  infection  in 
that  particular  quarter.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  the  quarters  may  be  re-treated 
at  24-  to  48-hour  intervals. 

After  instillation,  the  quarters  may 
be  milked  but  not  stripped  lor  at 
least  six  hours.  Thereafter,  the  an¬ 
imal  can  be  milked  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  However,  for  at  least  72  hours 
after  treatment  with  Teatube-Neo¬ 
mycin,  the  milk  from  treated  quar¬ 
ters  should  be  discarded  or  used  for 
other  than  human  consumption. 

While  treatment  may  be  success¬ 
ful,  temporary  injury  to  the  tissue  of 
the  udder  due  to  the  mastitis  infec¬ 
tion  results  in  susceptibility  to  re-in¬ 
fection.  The  sanitary  conditions 
which  are  always  desirable  if  mas¬ 
titis  infection  is  to  be  averted  are 
doubly  important  at  this  time. 

In  treating  acute,  febrile  cases  of 
mastitis,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add 
to  the  local  therapy  by  having  the 
animal  take  sulfonamides  orally  and 
Dihydrocillin  (procaine  penicillin  G 
in  dihydrostreptomycin  sulfate  solu¬ 
tion)  by  intramuscular  injection. 

Norman  Laden. 


Every  Meadow  a  Pasture 


William  Seagar  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  be¬ 
lieves  in  good  pasture  for  his  cows. 
He  believes  that  he  can  produce  milk 
on  pasture  more  economically  than 
at  any  other  time.  So  he  uses  all 
his  fields,  both  as  pasture  and  as 
meadows,  one  time  or  another.  He 
has  no  permanent  pasture  but  finds 
that,  by  using  10  to  12  acres  of 
meadow  each  year,  he  can  supply 
his  herd  of  20  cows  with  good  graz¬ 


ing.  The  field  being  used  for  pasture 
is  divided  and  the  parts  grazed  alter¬ 
nately. 

Seagar  operates  on  a  four-year 

crop  rotaton  of  corn,  oats,  meadow 

and  pasture.  He  seeds  with  oats, 

using  eight  quarts  of  alfalfa  and  two 

quarts  of  timothy  to  the  acre.  He 

limes  all  of  his  land  heavily,  uses 

200  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 

acre  on  the  oats,  and  topdresses  with 

manure  before  corn.  E.  C.  Grant. 

/ 


lot  of  good  pasture  goes  into  this  picture.  William  Seagar  of  Horseheads, 
hemung  County,  New  York,  believes  in  good  pasture  for  his  cows  show 
ere  lying  down  and  contentedly  chewing  their  cuds  early  in  the  mommy. 
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At  the  NYABC  Meeting 


Bigger  and  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  was  the  verdict  of  most  of  the 
more  than  3,000  dairymen  and 
friends  attending  the  Second  Annual 
Competitive  Breeders’  Cooperative, 
Inc.  held  on  the  Judd  Falls  Road  at 
the  dairy  breeding  cooperative’s 
headquarters  in  Ithaca  early  last 
month. 

A  total  of  332  daughters  of  107 
NYABC  sires  of  the  five  major  dairy 
breeds  competed  in  some  50  classes 
for  a  total  of  $4,400  in  cash  awards, 
in  addition  to  the  championship 
placings  for  each  breed.  Shown  by 
211  exhibitors  from  the  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  area  served 
by  NYABC,  the  animals  were  judged 
by  Dr.  Hilton  Boynton  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Dr. 
Fordyce  Ely  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  assisted  by  members  of  the  ex- 

Winners  All ! 

i 


Grand  Ch.  Holstein,  exhibited  by  C 
Harold  Cowles,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Guernsey,  exhibited  by 
Douglas  Stanton,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Jersey,  exhibited  by 
Charles  Buck,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


Gr.  Ch.  Ayrshire,  exhibited  by 
Jay  H.  Knapp  &  Son,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


tension  staff  of  Cornell  University. 
Animals  were  judged  under  the  Da¬ 
nish  system  with  each  animal  re¬ 
ceiving  a  ribbon  based  on  her  own 
merits. 

Grand  Champion  awards  includ¬ 
ed:  Holstein,  Select  Fobes  Yankee 
Phyllis  2648591,  daughter  of  the 

NYABC  sire  Winterthur  Select  Fobes 
Wallace  835921,  exhibited  by  G. 

Harold  Cowles,  Ashville,  N.  Y.; 

Guernsey,  Old  Homestead  Blithe 
Spirit  1251621,  a  daughter  of  the 
NYABC  sire  Old  Homestead  Admiral 
344841,  owned  by  Douglas  Stanton, 
Greenville,  N.  Y.;  Jersey,  Royal  Ox¬ 
ford  Bonny  Lou  1719824,  a  daughter 
of  the  NYABC  sire  Royal  Oxford  Sy¬ 
bil  Noble  375364,  exhibited  by 
Charles  Buck,  Rt.  2,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.; 
Ayrshire,  Happy  Haven  Drummer’s 
Blossom,  daughter  of  the  NYABC 
sire  Neshaminy  Drummer  68334,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Jay  H.  Knapp  &  Son,  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.;  and  Brown  Swiss,  Sun 
Rise  Verity  220446,  a  daughter  of  the 
NYABC  sire  Cornell  Columbus 
Windsor  50092,  shown  by  A.  Gra¬ 
ham  and  Elizabeth  F.  Carey,  Fair 
Haven,  Vermont. 

Judging  began  Friday  evening, 
August  1  with  the  calf  and  yearling 
classes  of  all  five  breeds,  and  by 
12:30  p.  m.  of  August  2,  the  judging 
was  completed  in  time  for  a  box 
lunch  served  by  the  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty  Home  Bureau.  Good  weather  and 
excellent  teamwork  combined  to 
make  this  one  of  the  best  organized 
shows  of  the  year.  Cattle  Show  Su¬ 
perintendent  was  Harold  Rosa,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  NYABC. 

Held  in  Bailey  Hall  on  the  Cornell 
Campus,  the  afternoon  annual  meet¬ 
ing  session  with  President  J.  Stan¬ 
ley  Earl  of  Unadilla,  New  York,  in 
the  chair  began  with  an  address  by 
Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
who  urged  an  awakening  of  individ¬ 
ual  interest  in  the  problems  of  pol¬ 
itics  and  government.  One  of  the 
keys  to  better  government,  Kline  in¬ 
dicated,  was  the  quality  of  the  men 
selected  by  voters  to  hold  public  of¬ 
fice,  the  four  qualifications  being  un¬ 
derstanding,  courage,  personal  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  will  to  work. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31 
there  has  been  a  30  per  cent  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows  bred  by 
NYABC  technicians,  compared  with 
the  year  previous.  The  total  was 
275,677  cows  bred,  the  highest  figure 
in  the  12-year  history  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  conception  rate  for  first 
services  was  maintained  at  72  per 
cent.  Reports  on  the  selection  and 
use  of  sires  were  presented  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  five  breed  sire  se¬ 
lection  committees  including  George 
Pringle,  Nichols,  for  Holsteins; 
Douglas  Stanton,  Greenville,  for 
Guernseys;  Alex  Rabeler,  Sr.,  Bo¬ 
vina,  for  Jerseys;  John  Hollowell, 
Penn  Yan,  for  Ayrshires;  and  Ed¬ 
mund  A.  Schillawski,  Auburn,  for 
Brown  Swiss. 

The  following  directors  were  re¬ 
elected:  George  Pringle,  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  (Holsteins);  Douglas  Stanton, 
Greenville,  N.  Y.,  (Guernseys) ; 
Glenn  Widger,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y., 
(NYABC  District  One  in  Western 
N.  Y.);  Luther  Jennejahn,  Hilton, 
N.  Y.,  (District  Two  in  Central 
N.  Y.) ;  Harold  L.  Creal,  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  (District  Three  of  five  Central 
N.  Y.  counties) ;  and  Edgar  Van  Vor- 
is,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y.  At  a  directors’ 
meeting  following  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  these  officers  were  re-elected: 
J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla,  pres.; 
George  Pringle,  Nichols,  vice-pres.; 
and  Glenn  Widger,  Ellicottville, 
secy.-treas. 

Bion  Carpenter 


Photos  by  C.  Hadley  Smith,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Ch.  Brown  Swiss,  exhibited 
by  A.  G.  and  Eliz.  F.  Carey,  Fair 
Haven,  Vt. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  y! 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

feed  Tests  prove 

ANIMALS  ME 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old... right,  11  months  old. 

These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  . . .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR; 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


Insist  on  the  fine  products 

Made  for  Farmers  by  Farmers  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  19,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

My  Name  and  Address . . . . . 

% 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address. . . . . . . . . 
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WALKS 


CONCRETE 

/APPROVEMENTS 

give  farm  profits  a  boost 


Inexpensive  concrete  improve¬ 
ments  can  work  wonders  in  help¬ 
ing  you  increase  the  productivity 
and  profits  of  your  farm. 

What  are  the  needs  on  your 
farm?  Perhaps  one  of  the  im¬ 
provements  shown  here.  Or  a  new 
dairy  barn  floor,  barn  foundation, 
paved  barnyard,  driveway,  ma¬ 
nure  pit  or  poultry  run. 

• 

*  Firesafe  concrete  improvements 
are  easy  to  build.  They  make  farm 
work  easier  and  more  profitable 
year  after  year.  Plan  today  for 
greater  profits  with  concrete. 

Concrete  construction  is  mod¬ 
erate  in  first  cost,  requires  little 
or  no  repair  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
As  a  result  concrete  delivers  true, 

low-annual-cost  service. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  a  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer  in  your 
area.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for 
informative  free  literature. 


MANGER 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY-- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
I  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  send  free  booklets  on  ^ 

these  concrete  improvements  v 

(list  subject) :  Name . . 

.  St.  or  R.  No . 


Post  Office . State. 


C  ALF-TERI A 

NIPPLE  PAIL  ... 


Guaranteed  to  save  you  100  lbs.  whole 
milk  per  calf  fed  .  .  .  exclusive  siphon 
flow  valve  lets  the  calf  get  ALL  the  milk 
every  feeding!  Simple  to  take  apart  and 
keep  sanitary. 

Don't  ask  for  a  nipple 
pail — insist  on  Calf-Teria! 


FARM-WISE 

DEHORNER 


$6^5 


no  bleeding 
Operates  on 


Use  this  electric 
dehorner  to  stop  horn 
growth  in  15  seconds  .  .  . 
.  .  .  less  danger  of  infection. 
100-v.  AC-DC.  Guaranteed! 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  .  .  . 


CALF-TERIA  SALES 

1141  PQLK  STREET 
FORT  WAYNE  7.  INDIANA 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1- — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the  j 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  *5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10.— 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14.— The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Save  valuable  top  soil!  Or¬ 
iginal,  genuine  K-S  fills 
“washes,”  gullies,  builds 

and  repairs  terraces,  dams-— easily,  swittly.  Loads, 
unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes.  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  yovjr  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory.  > 

Send  for  Free  Literature  and  Low  Prices.  _______ 

CENTRAL  MF6.  (0.,  3913  MASON  ST.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


SCRAPER 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  writ,  for 
information  on  stepi  to  take 
to  aecure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  0.  0. 
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Mass.  Farmers’  Field  Day 


The  Seventh  Annual  Worcester 
County  Farmers’  Field  Day  attracted 
12,000  farm  people  to  the  hilltop  of 
Goodfields’  Guernsey  Dell  Farm  in 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  on  August  13.  This 
year’s  Field  Day  featured  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Guernsey  Show  where 
50  breeders  showed  125  head  of 
Guernsey  cattle  before  Judge  Hilton 
Boynton,  Professor  of  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  Among  the  prize  winners 
were  several  animals  entered  by 
Chester  Goodfield,  who  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Arthur  Goodfield,  operates  the 
1200-acre,  250-head  Guernsey  Dell 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfield  of 
Guernsey  Dell  Farm,  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  were  the  senior  host  and 
hostess  to  the  12,000  farmers  attend¬ 
ing  the  Seventh  Annual  Worcester 
County  Farmers’  Field  Day. 

Farm,  pioneer  American  breeding 
establishment,  once  known  as  Mixter 
Farm. 

Entries  from  Wethersfield  Farm  in 
Danvers  and  from  Forges  Farm  of 
Plymouth  captured  the  majority  of 
the  cattle  show  ribbons.  “Wethers¬ 
field  G.  Clover”,  owned  by  Rex  Le- 
Parmentier,  was  made  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  after  taking  first  prize 
in  the  aged-cow  class.  In  the  bull 
class  limited  to  junior  ages,  Forges 
Farm  “Dapper  Dan”  went  on  to  the 
grand  championship  after  winning  the 
senior  calf  class.  Wayne  Fowles’  sen¬ 
ior  heifer  calf,  “Sunnydell  King’s 
Lily”,  placed  third  in  the  open  class 
after  winning  grand  champion  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  4-H  and  FFA  competition. 
In  the  4-H  fitting  and  showing  con¬ 
tests,  Barbara  King  took  first  in  the 
junior  class,  and  Mary  Parker  of 
Spencer  won  the  senior  class. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Field  Day 
was  the  horse-drawing  contest  where 
both  farm  and  timber  teams  were 
brought  into  stiff  competition.  James 
Burgess,  Medfield,  won  the  first  pull 
with  his  2,800-pound  team,  and  the 
bigger  team  of  J.  W.  Black,  Leverett, 
hauled  the  drag  farthest  to  win  both 
the  3,200  -  pound  and  free  -  for  -  all 
classes.  Besides  the  many  draft  horses 
on  the  grounds,  there  were  ponies 
which  farm  boys  and  girls  happily 
rode  in  enclosed  rings. 

The  farm  women  and  homemakers 
congregated  in  a  400-seat  shelter 
where  they  witnessed  household 
equipment  and  fabrics  demonstra¬ 
tions  during  the  well-planned  morn¬ 
ing  program.  After  lunch,  women’s 
program  co-chairman  Mrs.  Ralph 
Easterbrook  of  Dudley  introduced 
Senator  Sumner  Whittier  who  urged 
farm  families  to  sharpen  their  po¬ 


litical  convictions  and  to  continue 
their  fulfillment  of  civic  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Mothers  appreciated  the  nurs¬ 
ery  and  kindergarten  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  small  ones. 

In  addition  to  showing  4-H  stock 
boys  participated  in  a  tractor  driving 
contest.  In  this  FFA  event,  Arthur 
Murgett,  Sterling  Junction,  managed 
his  machine  to  win  first  place  over 
Paul  Standish,  Spencer,  who  placed 
second  among  the  large  number  of 
entries. 

The  land  improvement  demonstra¬ 
tions  under  the  supervision  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Kulisa  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  went  all  the  way  from  land 
clearing  by  bulldozing  through  seed¬ 
bed  preparation,  fertilizing  and  lim¬ 
ing  to  seeding  down  four  acres  with 
a  grass  land  seed  mixture.  One  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  tile  laid  four  feet  deep 
in  the  Gloucester  loam  of  a  meadow 
went  to  work  quickly  in  carrying  off 
some  of  the  excess  water  from  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  night  before. 

Cutting,  harvesting  and  storing  of 
grassland  crops  were  also  demon¬ 
strated.  Exhibitors  lent  their  machin¬ 
ery  to  the  operations,  and  saw  stand¬ 
ing  second-crop  grass  mowed,  picked 
up,  chopped  and  blown  into  trucks 
by  forage  harvesters,  and  transported 
in  trucks  to  upright  and  clamp- 
type  silos  set  up  on  the  grounds.  The 
two  adjacent  silos  showed  contrasts 
of  construction  that  now  character¬ 
ize  facilities  for  storing  green  feed 
on  livestock  farms  in  the  Northeast. 
While  the  upright  silo  had  a  built-in 
device  for  the  exclusion  of  air,  Ex¬ 
tension  Agronomist  Ralph  Donaldson 
recommended  severe  packing  of  the 
green  material  in  the  clamp-type 
silo  to  exclude  air  and  to  preserve 
the  feed.  He  reported  that  the  use  of 
discarded  railway  ties  set  four  feel 
in  the  ground  and  braced  by  surface 
placement  of  additional  ties  length¬ 
wise  along  the  upright  row  made  a 
good  skeleton  for  a  surface  silo.  Two 
rows  of  these  ties,  double  boarded 
with  building  paper  placed  between 
the  rough  boards,  have  made  effec¬ 
tive  ensilage  storages  on  farms 
throughout  the  State.  The  use  of  an 
A-type  roof  or  the  new  vinyl  plastic 
as  a  shed  of  water  does  much  toward 
preserving  the  stored  silage  in  good 
condition,  he  said. 

Worcester  County  put  on  a  chicken 
barbecue  for  2,000  people.  Consumer 
displays  of  poultry  products  and 
poultry  equipment  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  exhibit  tents. 

Thirty-five  agricultural  and  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  and  350  volunteer 
workers  helped  put  on  the  Field  Day, 
the  proceeds  from  which  go  into 
equipment  and  construction  at  the 
Worcester  County  4-H  Club  camp  in 
Spencer.  Inaugurated  in  1946  by 
County  Agent  Kenneth  Boyden,  the 
Annual  Field  Day  has  interested  and 
attracted  increasing  numbers  of  farm 
people  from  the  county  and  State  each 
year.  Presenting  exhibits,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  information  that  help  make 
farming  more  practical,  profitable 
and  pleasant,  the  show  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  events  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  farm  year. 

Mass.  James  N.  Bodurtha 


Sunnydell  King’s  Lily,  Grand  Champion  4-H  Guernsey,  shown  by  Wayne 
Fowles ,  Southampton,  Mass.,  at  the  Worcester  County  Field  Day. 
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Stray  Animals  Are  Risky 

After  reading  the  story  “How  to 
nea]  With  Garden  Maruaders”  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  I  want  to  relate  an  experi¬ 
ence  I  just  went  through, 
j  ]jve  on  a  hill  farm,  the  last  on 
road.  I  raised  baby  chicks  that 
were  three  months  old  in  July.  It 
was  a  new  experience,  and  I  was 
very  proud  of  all  I  had  achieved  and 
learned.  I  now  have  about  175  birds 
on  range. 

About  four  weeks  before,  a  stray 
came  to  our  farm;  it  was  a  fe¬ 
male.  three-legged  and  full  of  porcu¬ 
pine  quills.  My  son  and  I  extracted 
them  and  I  left  her  around  until  she 
healed  and  was  eating  well.  We 
told  sales  people  in  town  about  this 
log,  hoping  to  find  her  owner,  as 
ihe  was  a  house  dog  and  pet.  About 
ieven  days  after  her  arrival,  she 
tilled  53  of  the  largest  birds  in  our 
lock.  I  was  heartbroken. 

We  kept  the  dog  in  the  house  most 
>f  the  time  and  I  watched  her  very 
tarefully  when  outdoors.  We  still 
cept  hoping  someone  in  town  in  bus- 
ness  would  talk  to  her  owner.  And, 
ure  enough,  someone  did.  On  a 
Thursday,  as  we  were  in  town  shop- 
ilng,  her  owner  came  to  the  farm 
md  took  her.  This  man  stopped  us 
in  the  highway,  telling  us  about  tak- 
ng  the  dog.  When  I  told  him  the 
torv  about  the  chickens,  he  pulled 
way  from  us  so  fast  I  couldn’t  get 
i  look  at  his  car. 

My  husband  turned  around,  went 
lack  to  town,  and  we  spoke  to  a 
ustice  of  the  peace  there.  We  were 
hen  sent  to  the  town  assessors.  They 
aid  we  could  not  claim  any  damages 
ecause  the  law  says  (here  is  whepe 
was  up  a  tree,  not  knowing  the 
aw)  I  have  to  produce  the  dead 
hickens,  to  find  out  if  there  were 
larks  of  a  dog’s  teeth  on  the  chicks, 
'his  dog  is  what  is  called  a  ratter. 
Now  I  am  out  53  chicks  that  would 
ave  given  me  a  good  return  for  all 
he  time  and  money  spent.  I  hope 
omeone  who  has  something  of  this 
ort  happen  will  remember  (as  I  do 
ow  a  little  late)  that  a  stray  dog  or 
at  can  be  an  enemy.  Mrs.  g.  g. 


Ring  in  Bull’s  Nose 

Take  a  look  at  the  ring  in  your 
iull’s  nose  to  see  if  it  needs  replace- 
lent. 

That  is  the  advice  of  Massachu- 
etts  Agricultural  Commissioner 
lenry  T.  Broderick,  based  on  his  re- 
ent  personal  experience. 

In  early  Spring  Mr.  Broderick  no- 
_ced  that  the  ring  in  his  purebred 
folstein  bull’s  nose  was  wearing 
un.  As  frequently  happens,  how- 
'Tu’  dunnS  the  rush  spring  work, 
othing  was  done  about  it.  Then  a 
-■v  days  ago,  panic  broke  out  on 
le  Broderick  farm  when  the  hired 
ian  discovered  that  the  bull  was 
no  r*ng  in  his  nose. 

This  called  for  emergency  action, 
nd  it  was  a  job  for  the  boss  him- 
,He  to  take  the  risk. 

‘Its  no  spot  to  be  in,”  Broderick 
•leiully  recalls,  “but  somebody  had 
'go  after  that  critter.” 

He  used  a  bucket  of  grain  as  a 
ecoy  and  was  fortunate  in  enticing 
le  ani*ual  toward  him  in  a  friendly 
jiough  mood,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
asP  the  bull  by  the  nose  with 
iumb  and  forefinger  and  lead  him 

nv,  1°  caPtivity  and  to  the  inser- 
°I  a  new  ring. 

J®0.’1.  }et  that  happen  to  you”  is 
i:cks  warning  to  fellow  farm- 
h  Tt,to,ok  more  risk  than  I  should, 

'  1 .  nate  to  have  to  go  through 
again.  The  thing  to  do  is  keep 
o  watch  on  the  condition  of  bull 
bS  and  replace  worn  ones  with 
,  rings  immediately.  Then  you’ll 
•  s9te  instead  of  sorry.” 

N-  1.  State  Sheep  Sale 

fe?r]ie'iUlncked  and  twenty-four 
L  ,,  Purebred  rams  and  ewes,  a 

cL?umber  for  this  sale>  aver- 

L  at  the  recent  New  York 

Purebred  Sheep  Sale, 
ontadales,  offered  for  the  first 
>  averaged  $153,  the  high  for 
Sn.„s?ie'  Suffolks  averaged  $103, 
lr.f^res  $94,  Corriedales  $93, 

rdf^res  $80’  Dorsets  $74>  0x~ 

Kilk  3’  ?n.d  Cheviots  $55. 
uffniu  indrvidual  of  the  sale  was  a 
ra?t  consigned  by  Van  Vleet 
7  vr  Lodi,  N.  Y.  and  purchased 

"ban  ^ord>  Hill  Hollow  Farm, 

-oanon,  New  Jersey. 


Feed  Power  develops  pullets  fast  for  early, 
EXTRA  EGGS  . . .  promotes  sustained  HEAVY  LAY¬ 
ING  .  .  .  keeps  your  feed  cost  per  dozen  LOW.  Feed 
Power  is  yours  in  all  3  ways  of  Wayne  Feeding  .  .  .  All- 
Mash,  Mash-Scratch,  Concentrates— in  Mash,  Pellet 
or  Krum  form.  Get  going  now  for  all  the  eggs  your 
hens  can  lay . ,  .  with  amazing  Wayne  Feed  Power! 

of  MILK:  Feed  Power  stimulates  HEAVY  MILK 
FLOW,  makes  for  LONG  COW  LIFE.  Start  now  to 
get  all  the  milk  your  herd  can  give . .  .  with  the  Feed 
Power  of  labor-saving  Wayne  Dairy  Feeds  and  Sup¬ 
plements  . . .  tailor-made  to  fit  in  with  your  pasture 
and  roughage  supply.  Remember  too,  the  Wayne 
Way  builds  big,  growthy  calves  and  heifers  at  low 
cost 


GIANT  FEED  POWER 

CREATED  FOR  YOU  BY  WAYNE  RESEARCH 

imi  by  scientifically  blending  and  balancing  Anti • 
Mdtics,  Vitamin  B-12  and  other  high-potency,  high • 
huality  ingredients  in  correct,  fortified  proportions  for 
amazing  Feed  Power!  See  your  Wayne  Dealer  now! 


lets  you  sell  more  milk! 


Copyright  1952  Allied  Mills,  Inc. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  BudJU>u  of  tomorrows  Qe&JU  today! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Ill.  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


WAYNE  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Addison — Eugene  Wade 

Alden — Youngs  Mill 

Allegany — Ernest  F.  Carls 

Angola — Farmers  Feed  Store 

Ashville — Wellman  Mill 

Barker — Thiel  Bros.  Hatchery 

Batavia — Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

Bellona — Edwin  D.  Coffin 

Belmont — .Tames  M.  Farwell 

Bemus  Point— L.  H.  Shepardson 

Binghamton — R.  H.  Whiting  &  Son 

Birdsall — Clair  R.  Mapes 

Brewerton  Brewerton  Feed  &  Coal 

Buffalo — Suburban  Supply  Co. 

Canandaigua — James  G.  Blodgett  Co. 

Canaseraga — Paul  Pctteys 

Canisteo — Walter  Wheaton 

Canoga — Harry  C.  Lash 

Cassadaga— Cassadaga  Mills 

Chafee — B.  B.  Cornell 

Chili — Higbie  Farm  Supplies,  Ine. 

Clymer — Neckers  Co. 

Conewango  Valley— Conewango  Valley 
Mills 

Craryville— Craryville  Feed  Co. 
Curriers— Eugene  E.  Yauchzy 
Dansville — Dansvillo  Farm  Supply 


Darien  Center — DeMuth’s  Mill 
Delevan — Nowise  Poultry  Farm 
Depew — Depew  Feed  Store 
Derby — L.  A.  Hazard  &  Sons 
Dundee — Palmer  Supply 
East  Amherst — Amherst  Turkey  Farm 
East  Concord — Shamel  Milling  Co., 
Inc. 

East  Pembroke — Fay  M.  Starkweather 
East  Randolph — Randolph  Feed  & 
Supply 

Eden — Laing’s  Mill 
Eden  Valley — Clement  Croop 
Ellington— Don's  Farm  &  Country 
Store 

Elmira — Bulkhead  Mills 
Forestville — Shadle  Milling  Co. 
Geneseo — Lee  Poultry  Farm 
Gorham — William  J.  Murray 
Haskinsville — Bernard  Jones 
Holcomb — Elms  Poultry  Farm 
Holland — Graves  &  Bush 
Holley — Mrs.  Leona  Linsley 
Honeoye  Falls — John  Langan 
Hoosick  Falls — Schrnigel  Bros. 

Ithaca — Ithaca  Mills 
Jamestown — Wahlgren  Seed  Store 
Jordan— Warren  &  Buhl 


Linwood — Kenneth  Noble 
Lockport — John  Young  Flour-Feed- 

Imp.  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyons — W.  J.  Smart 
Manchester — R.  B.  Crowell  &  Son,  Ine. 
Marilla — H.  F.  Phillips  &  Son 
Marion — John  Vanderbrook,  Jr. 
Medina — A.  C.  Winters  Poultry  Farm 
Middlesex  -Frank  Arnold,  Jr, 

Naples — Naples  Produce  &  Building 
Materials 

Newark— D.  S.  Sharp 
Newburgh — Mapes  Poultry  Farm 
North  Rose — Drury  &  Son 
Nunda— Fred  J.  Miller 
Oakfield — Q.  A.  Ingalsbe 
Oaks  Corners — Richard  F.  Minns 
Oneida — Buyea’s 

Orchard  Park — Chas.  B.  Hazard 
Pavilion — Clemens  &  Co. 

Penn  Yan — C.  H.  Crosier  &  Son 

Phoenix — Silver  Rock  Hatchery 

Piffard— C.  A.  Parnell 

Poplar  Ridge — Poplar  Ridgei  Feed  Mill 

Port  Byron — G.  F.  Wilt 

Portville — Portville  Mills 

Royalton — Fay  Lembaeh 

Rushville— Geo.  W.  Haxton  &  Son,  Inc. 


Sanborn — II.  K.  Mabon 

| 

Sandy  Creek — Harwood  Lindsey 
Saratoga  Springs — George  Lang  & 
Sons 

Seneca  Falls— J.  L.  Hamil 
Sherman — Sherman  Steam  Mills 
Smiths  Mills — R.  B.  Daily  &  Elias 
Bros. 

South  Corning— N.  J.  Morrison 
Stafford — W.  M.  Coward  &  Son 
Syracuse — Morey’s  Mill 
Troy — Robert  Pollack  Feed  Store 
Trumansburg— W.  B.  Hebbard  Co. 
Union  Hill — Union  Hill  Fuel  &  Sup¬ 
ply  Co. 

Valley  Falls — Willy  Brothers 
Walker — Walker  Produce  Co. 
Wallace— Milo  Sick 
Warsaw — Warsaw  Farm  Supply 
Waterport— Stanley  R.  Barry 
Watkins  Glen— H.  M.  Smith  &  Son 
Webster— William  Longrod  &  Son 
West  Falls— Yaw  Bros. 

Westfield — Leo  Weiss  Feed  Store 
West  Valley— Zefers  &  Son  Breeder 
Farm 

Will  iamsvi  I  le — Beiter's  Feed  Store 
Wilson— Rex  E.  Stacy,  Inc. 

Wolcott — A.  M.  Wadsworth  &  Sons 
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THE  STALL  ENGINEERED  TO  FIT  THE  COW 

VET  allows  complete  natural  freedom  of  movement  and  position.  Economical, 
compact  and  durable  it  is  designed  for  discriminating  breeders  of  fine  cattle, 
ft^tker  and  water  lines  are  completely  built  into  the  front  barrier.  Before  you 
buy,  see  the  world’s  most  modern  comfort  stall. 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC.  •  Manufacturers  •  BELAIR,  MD. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to-  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  Enow  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you.  *■ 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


September  6,  1952 

The  Pipeline  Marches  On 


The  other  day  we  stopped  by  at 
Baillie  Bros,  orchard  outside  Suffern, 
in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  Renwick 
Baillie  had  written  us  about  the  trou¬ 
ble  he  was  having  in  dealing  with 
the  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission 
Company,  which  was  laying  its  pipe¬ 
line  through  the  rear  of  their  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  Baillie  case  is  typical  of  the 
routine — and  ruthless — ta'ctics  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  pipeline  companies. 
Early  this  past  Spring  the  Baillies 
were  contacted  by  an  Algonquin  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  offered  them  $5.00 
a  rod  for  a  65  rod  50  foot  right-of- 
way,  plus  $350  for  all  damage  to  the 
woodlot  through  which  the  pipeline 
would  run.  The  Algonquin  represen¬ 
tative  further  agreed  that  all  the 
wood  would  be  cut  at  lengths  desired 
by  the  Baillies.  Since  the  property 
was  family-owned,  the  representative 
was  advised  that  the  family  mem¬ 
bers  would  have  to  be  consulted.  He 
did  not  object  to  this. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  inter¬ 
view,  before  the  Baillies  had  come  to 
a  decision,  that  they  were  served 
with  legal  papers  in  a  condemnation 
proceeding  brought  by  Algonquin, 
setting  a  value  of  $528.34  on  their 
right-of-way,  including  all  damages, 
and  alleging  that  the  Baillies  had  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  that  sum.  As  is  usual 
in  this  type  of  case,  the  coui't  grant¬ 
ed  Algonquin  temporary  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  its  line. 

The  line  is  now  completely  in¬ 
stalled.  It  took  two  months  to  go 
through  the  Baillie  property.  The 
damage  that  has  been  done  is  incal¬ 
culable.  Algonquin’s  contractors  paid 
no  attention  to  the  75-foot  width,  5$ 


This  vertical  stake  hounds  the  75 
foot  right-of-way  taken  by  Algon¬ 
quin  Gas  Transmission  Co.  on  the 
Baillie  Bros,  property  in  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.  All  the  debris  to  the 
right  of  the  stake  is  outside  the 
right-of-way. 


This  is  a  sample  of  the  boulders  and 
timbers  that  were  bulldozed  out  of 
the  right-of-way  and  have  been 
lying  there  for  the  past  ttyree  months. 

feet  of  which  was  allowed  to  Algon¬ 
quin  only  temporarily  for. purpose  of 
installation.  They  cut  much  of  the 
woodlot  beyond  the  75-foot  mark 
and  bulldozed  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  boulders  and  rocks,  as  well  as 
the  torn  up  trees,  outside  the  right- 
of-way.  During  the  installation  the 
blasting  was  continuous.  Stones  and 
dirt  flew  as  far  as  1,000  feet  into  the 
Baillie  orchard,  barely  avoiding  in¬ 
jury  _  to  people  and  quite  clearly 
bruising  the  fruit  on  the  trees. 

The  Baillies  have  tried  to  make 
contact  with  the  contractors  on  the 
job,  but  no  one  will  give  them  any 
satisfaction,  or  take  any  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  Algonquin  representative 
has  not  made  any  further  contact, 
and  the  debris  is  still  lying  where 
the  bulldozers  pushed  it.  The  sole 
recourse  now  left  open  to  the  Baillies 
is  to  present  their  case  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  court  to  fix  value  of  the  right- 
of-way  and  to  assess  damages.  For 
that  purpose  the  Baillies  will  be 
forced  to  hire  and  pay  an  attorney 
to  present  their  case.  Clearly,  they 
cannot  come  out  whole  and  the  sole 
party  responsible  is  Algonquin. 

It  is  this  kind  of  tactics  that  have 
justifiably  aroused  such  bad  feeling 
among  property  owners  toward  the 
pipeline  companies.  Only  with  open- 
minded  appraisers — which  would  be 
unusual  on  the  record  of  other  ap¬ 
praisers,  to  date — and  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  Judge  can  the  Baillies  hope 
to  receive  something  near  what  they 
are  entitled  to,  which,  as  matters 
stand  now,  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  were  originally  offered. 

The  case  will  be  watched  with  in¬ 
terest. 


News  from 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  wom¬ 
en  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
spent  from  Monday  to  Thursday  of 
the  week  of  August  25  at  the  4-H 
Club  Camp  in  Stokes  State  Forest, 
Sussex  County,  under  the  direction 
of  Home  Economics  Extension  of  the 
State  University.  The  program  was 
conducted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Grady, 
Extension  Home  Economics  Leader, 
who  described  the  camp  as  “an  op¬ 
portunity  for  home  makers  to  relax, 
have  some  fun,  learn  something  new, 
and  talk  shop  with  other  women  in 
the  same  profession.” 

The  4-H  camp  was  completed  to 
the  point  of  operation  last  year,  all 
of  the  money  raised  by  donations 
from  individuals,  groups  and  pom- 
mercial  concerns.  On  August  16,  the 
last  of  1,400  boys  and  girls  in  4-H 
Club  work  went  home  after  one  week 
camping  sessions.  When  not  occupied 
by  4-H  campers,  the  camp  is  used  for 
other  qualified  group  meetings. 


Orchards  in  South  Jersey  are  ex¬ 
periencing  a  seveTe  outbreak  of 
peach  canker.  The  disease  can  kill 
young  trees  and  render  mature  trees 
unprofitable.  It  is  of  such  importance 
that  a  research  project  being  financed 


New  Jersey 

by  the  Peach  Council  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticulture  Society  is 
being  established  and  will  aim  at 
working  out  an  effective  control  for 
the  disease.  D.  Fred  Cohoon  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Martin,  Director  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
to  a  graduate  fellowship  for  research 
on  the  disease.  Growers  are  hopeful 
that  a  control  will  be  developed  be¬ 
fore  the  damage  becomes  too  exten¬ 
sive. 


The  Garden  State  is  99.9  per  cent 
free  of  bovine  tuberculosis  for  tn 
year  ending  June  30.  This  is  the  high" 
est  percentage  of  cattle  found  to  be 
free  of  the  disease  since  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  began 
conducting  yearly  tests.  Only  234  re¬ 
actors  were  found  in  the  232, oi 
head  of  dairy  cattle  tested  under  tn 
accredited  herd  plan  from  July 
1951  to  June  30th  of  this  year.  Net* 
Jersey  has  qualified  as  an  accre®e7 
tuberculosis-free  area  since  y6  ' 
This  means,  that  the  number  of  1  ' 
actors  to  the  tuberculin  test  mu  - 
have  been  less  than  one-half  of  on 
per  cent  of  the  entire  cattle  popula¬ 
tion.  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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Junior  Farmers 


Vo-Ag,  F.F.A.,  and  4-H  boys  and 
girls,  tomorrow’s  poultrymen  in  the 
Northeast,  are  going  to  have  their 
own  program  at  the  15th  annual  con¬ 
vention  and  exposition  of  the-North- 
eastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council 
(NEPPCO),  on  September  30  and 
October  1-2  in  the  Onondaga  County 
War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Judging  contests  and  so¬ 
cial  affairs  will  keep  them  busy  eith¬ 
er  at  the  Auditorium  or  at  their 
headquarters  in  the  Onondaga  Hotel. 

The  4-H  youngsters  will  actually 
get  the  jump  on  their  elders,  for  they 
will  begin  their  round  of  meetings 
and  other  activities  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  September  29,  at  a  reception 
and  entertainment  which  tradition¬ 
ally  gives  everybody  an  opportunity 
to  renew  old  friendships  and  make 
new  ones.  These  boys  and  girls  start 
out  as  youngsters  with  a  handful  of 
chickens,  or  as  helpers  to  mother  in 
the  kitchen.  The  lessons  learned 
from  these  small  beginnings  quite 
frequently  lead  to  large  poultry  en¬ 
terprises  and  positions  of  leadership 
in  the  poultry  field  when  they  reach 
more  mature  years. 


Robert  Peck,  Franklin  Springs, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  Peck,  has  completed 
nine  years  of  4-H  Club  work,  during 
which  time  he  won  28  prizes  at  fairs. 
Bob  graduated  from  Clinton  Central 
School  and  also  completed  the  FFA 
course.  Since  graduation  he  has 
driven  a  bulldozer  and  worked  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  at  New 
Hartford.  In  addition  to  aiding  his 
father  on  their  farm  and  helping  to 
equip  it  with  modern  power  equip¬ 
ment,  Bob  in  1948  was  the  highest 
boy  in  New  York  State  in  the  4-H 
Tractor  Operator’s  Contest  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Chosen  this 
year  as  representative  of  New  York 
State  Farm  Youth  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange,  he 
received  an  intensive  orientation 
course  in  Washington,  with  other 
IFYE  delegates  from  all  over  the 
U.  S.  A.  Bob  is  now  in  Greece. 

Four  selected  4-H  Club  members 
gave  demonstrations  at  the  recent 
annual  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together, 
Cornell  University.  These  members 
were  chosen  from  80  demonstrators 
from  15  districts  in  New  York  State. 
Their  topics  at  the  Cornell  meeting 
were:  William  Mapes,  Spencerport, 
Monroe  County,  “Drawing  and 
Trussing  a  Roasting  Chicken”;  Janet 
Marquis,  Lake  Como,  Cayuga  County, 
“Brooder  House  Preparation  Using 
Infra-red  Unit”;  Jean  Vamosy,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Delaware  County,  “Poultry 
Pigmentation”;  and  Robert  Adler, 
East  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County,  “Rat 
Control  on  the  Farm.” 

Exactly  3,584  boys  and  girls  from 
43  counties  took  part  in  the  past 
annual  wintertime  cow  judging  con¬ 
test.  The  individual  county  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  scores  exceeded  569 
points,  inclusive  of  reasons,  out  of  a 


Many  excellent  individuals  are  fitted 
and  exhibited  each  year  at  local  and 
State  fairs  by  4-H  Chib  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  mem¬ 
bers.  This  outstanding  Jersey  female 
was  Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the 
breed  in  the  1951  4-H  Club  classes 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  She  is 
held  by  her  owner  and  exhibitor, 
Lillian  Melvin  (18),  Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga  County,  New  York. 

possible  600  points  were:  Murray 
Fisher  of  St.  Lawrence;  David  Porter, 
Charles  Adner,  Barbara  Porter  and 
Louise  Bexner  of  Jefferson;  Kenneth 
Allen  of  Lewis;  Burton  Peiffer, 
Claude  Harvey,  Ward  Tillotson, 
Charles  Earner,  Gary  Contri,  Donald 
Marsh,  Henry  Hatch,  Harold  Nichols 
and  William  Saam  of  Cortland; 
Robert  Freeborn  of  Madison;  Sandra 
Kilpatrick  and  Richard  Nesbitt  of 
Delaware;  Frank  Helm  and  Steven 
Burdett  of  Steuben. 

The  names  of  three  high  school 
graduates  who  won  $500.00  scholar¬ 
ships  in  automotive  technology  from 
a  statewide  field  of  applicants  have 
recently  been  announced  by  the  New 
York  State  Automobile  Dealers 
Assn.,  the  sponsoring  group.  The 
winners,  who  will  enter  State  Uni¬ 
versity  technical  institutes  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  two-year  courses  that 
will  train  them  for  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  automobile  dealerships,  are: 
Daniel  E.  Gould,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  Suf¬ 
folk  .County;  James  C.  Hennessey, 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County;  and 
Leon  H.  Hall,  Lowville,  Lewis 
County. 

Three  4-H  members  from  Spencer, 
Tioga  County,  are  the  first  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  to  export  any  cattle  to  Mexico, 
possibly  the  first  to  export  any  out 
of  the  United  States.  The  three  chil¬ 
dren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  N.  Stim- 
son — Abigail,  14;  Silas,  Jr.,  15;  and 
Horace,  10 — sold  three  bulls,  and  11 
females,  all  registered  Ayrshires. 
Abigail  was  the  owner  of  three  bulls 
and  six  heifers.  Silas  had  four  heif¬ 
ers,  and  Horace  one.  One  of  Abi¬ 
gail’s  bulls  was  junior  champion  and 
reserve  grand  champion  in  open 
class  competition  at  the  1951  New 
York  State  Fair.  Several  of  the  heif¬ 
ers  were  daughters  or  granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  prize  winners  at  the  State 
Fair  and  also  in  the  junior  division 
of  the  International  Dairy  Exposition 
at  Indianapolis  last  year.  Silas,  Jr. 
and  Abigail  showed  the  grand  and 
reserve  grand  champion  Ayrshires 
respectively  of  the  4-H  Show  at  the 
1951  New  York  State  Fair.  d. 


Qyrls  as  well  as  boys  are  successful  exhibitors  in  the  junior  farmer  live- 
Rru  u™  rings  at  both  State  and  county  fairs.  Henrietta  Phelps  (17),  a  4- 
Hoit-  member  °f  Webster,  Merrimac  County,  N.  H.,  won  first  place  in 
stein  showmanship  and  grand  championship  honors  with  this  nice  heifer 
at  the  1951  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


The  Fat  Complex  of 
Dairy  Rations 


AS  WE  SEE  IT.. 

% 

by  J .  M.  Beiermeister 


The  norma!  dairy  ration  sold 
today  contains  from  3  to  5% 
fat.  If  all  rations  ranging  from 
3  to  5%  fat  had  the  same 
digestible  energy  level  their 
performance  would  show  little 
or  no  difference.  But  in  commer¬ 
cial  rations  the  energy  levels 
are  not  equal.  So  to  arrive  at 
the  real  value  placed  on  fat 
you  can  figure  that  20  bags  of 
a  ration  carrying  5%  fat  are 
worth  21  bags  carrying  4%  or 
22  bags  carrying  3%.  Another 
generally  recognized  fact  is 
that  the  dairy  cow  can  make 
part  or  all  of  the  butterfat  she 


puts  Into  the  milk  pail  from 
products  other  than  fat  in  her 
ration.  The  table  below  doesn't 
take  into  account  the  amount 
of  fat  Miss  Bossy  needs  to  keep 
her  health  and  girlish  figure; 
but  as  a  simple  measure  of  out¬ 
put,  it  does  point  out  a  specific 
figure  of  fat  produced.  You'll 
notice  a  big  difference  between 
the  fat  received  in  the  ration 
and  the  fat  produced  in  the 
milk  — a  difference  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  cow  has  the 
ability  to  make  fat  out  of  other 
products. 


TABLE 

Showing  normal  feeding  program  for  dairy  cow 'producing  10,000#  of  4%  milk  contain- • 
ing  400#  butterfat  and  being  fed  a  normal  dairy  ration  carrying  a  4%  fat  guarantee. 

Total  Fat 

Total  Fat 

Difference  to  be 
made  from  other 
than  fat 

Feeding  Ratio 

Total  Ration 

in  Ration 

in  Milk 

in  ration 

1#  ration  to 

4#  milk 

2500# 

100# 

400# 

300# 

1#  ration  to 

3#  milk 

3750# 

150# 

400# 

250# 

B-B  DAIRY  RATIONS  in  Pro¬ 
tein  levels  of  24  -  20-  16 
contain  4%  fat  content  and 
are  high  in  digestible  energy 
to  maintain  top  production 
and  body  health.  This  makes 
them  ideal  for  the  milking 
herd  in  proper  combination 
with  roughage.  Rations  with 
4%  fat  have  a  potential  of 
180  lbs.  of  protein  equiva¬ 
lent  per  ton  against  135  lbs. 
potential  in  a  3%  ration  . . . 
45  lbs.  more  energy  that 
might  mean  substantially 
bigger  milk  checks  for  you. 
Why  not  get  acquainted  with 
the  Bull  Brand  line?  See 
your  B-B  dealer  soon! 


lesr 


Director \  Maritime  Milling 
Dairy  Testing 
and  Experimental  Farm, 
Van  Hornesville,  IS.  Y. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
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HUMBOLDT 
LOADER 

A  Nationwide  Favorite — Here’s  the  loader  that’s  de 
signed  to  do  more  jobs  faster,  easier  and  as  "simple  as 
ABC.”  The  HUMBOLDT  LOADER  is  time-tested  and 
farm-proved.  Simple  and  sturdy  construction  means  easy 
installation  and  operation.  Twin  hydraulic  cylinders  are 
powerful,  smooth  working  and  non-leaking.  No  cables,  no 
side-swing,  nothing  above  the  tractor.  Its  high  lift  really 
puts  the  loads  “trp,  out  and  over.”  Big  capacity  .  .•  • 
nigged  .  .  .  dependable  and  trouble-free.  Guaranteed  against 
faulty  workmanship  and  materials.  Models  to  fit  nearly 
all  popular  makes  of  tractors. 

See  your  Dealer  or  write  for  Free  Literature 

Other  Humboldt  quality  products  include  the  Humboldt 
Cutter  and  Shredder.  Humboldt  Horizontal  Cutter  and 
Humboldt  Quick  Shift  for  Allis-Ohalmers  Tractors,  etc. 


THE 


TOPS  IN  SERVICE, 
ECONOMy  AND  EASE 
OF  OPERATION 

THE  LOWEST  PRICED 
QUALITY  LOADER 
ON  THE  MARKET 


G.  CO.  HUMBOLDT ,  IOWA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”-  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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loads 

7 

bales 

per 

minute 


Handles  Round  or  Square 
Bales  o I  Any  Standard  Size 


Time  is  money  when  baled 
crops  are  still  in  the  field.  A 
Smoker  Bale  Loader  makes 
the  handling  of  baled  crops 
easier  .  .  .  and  faster.  Ad¬ 
justable,  shoulder-high  take¬ 
off  platform.  Elevating  and 
pick-up  action  driven  from 
rear  wheels.  When  time 
counts,  count  on  a  Smoker 
Bale  Loader. 


aligns  and  picks  up  bales 

automatically 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Hit"1"'"' 


Name _ 

P.  O. _ _ 

R.  F.  D. _ __State 


a 
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WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 


WHY  —  when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control  Serv¬ 
ice  GUARANTEES  you 
prompt,  lasting  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
troubles? 


Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want  —  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools  — 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  and 
Insurance  companies  use  Syke9  Control. 


Nation-wide  eefylco  In  over  300  cities. 

FREE  folder  R-l  '‘How  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  immediately”.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY  1 


SUITE 

5o7 


SYKES  l 

HERNIA  CONTROL 


tITTLE 

BLOG. 


80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Also  —  II  W.  42nd  Street,  Suite  1863,  New  York 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  ^ 
r  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleslkill,  N.  Y,‘ 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Planning  Your  Pork  Production 


(Continued  from  Page  568) 
winter  low.  By  farrowing  early,  the 
J  producers  who  cannot  market  hogs 
at  230  pounds  in  six  and  one-half 
to  seven  months  incut-  the  higher 
costs  of  early  farrowing  but  forego 
the  advantage  of  the  higher  late 
summer  and  fall  prices. 

Best  Weight  To  Market  Hogs 

The  next  question  is  when  and  at 
what  weight  should  you  market  your 
hogs?  There  is  no  one  absolute  mar¬ 
keting  weight  for  hogs  for  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Instead  they  vary  widely  from 
year  to  year.  However,  the  studies 
of  hog  producers  in  the  Iowa  Farm 
Business  Associations  indicate  that 
generally  it  pays  to  sell  fat  butcher 
hogs  within  a  weight  range  of  200 
to  230  pounds  either  in  Summer  and 
early  Fall,  or  at  considerably  heav¬ 
ier  weights  later  in  the  year. 

But  there  have  been  many -years 
when  profits  could  be  boosted  by 
selling  hogs  at  lighter  or  heavier 
weights  than  the  typical  most  prof¬ 
itable  marketing  weight  for  a  given 
time  of  year.  In  deciding  how  heav¬ 
ily  to  feed  your  hogs,  the  general 
rule  to  follow  is  this:  Continue  add 
ing  weight  as  long  as  the  increase 
in  value  exceeds  the  cost  of  putting 
on  the  extra  gain. 

For  example,  in  1949  the  good  to 
choice  hog  weighing  180  pounds  on 
September  1  was  worth  $36.  This 
hog  weighing  an  additional  20 
pounds r  would  have  been  worth  $41 
on  September  13.  The  increase  in 
value  would  have  been  $5.  The  cost 
of  putting  on  the  extra  20  pounds 
was  only  $2.50.  So  here,  extension 
of  the  feeding  period  would  have 
paid  off  well. 

Uet  us  go  one  step  further  and 
assume  that  the  hog  was  carried  on 
to  September  25  and  weighed  220 
pounds.  We  find  the  hog  showed 
a  net  loss  in  value  from  $41  at  200 
pounds  to  slightly  less  at  220.  At 
the  same  time,  the  producer’s  cost 
went  up  an  additional  $2.50.  The 
hog  raiser  would  have  been  better 
off  to  have  sold  on  September  13  at 
200  pounds. 

Of  course,  this  is  hindsight;  what 
the  farmer  needs  is  foresight.  But 
past  experience  gives  us  these  gen¬ 
eral  guideposts  to  follow: 

If  hogs  reach  180  pounds  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  the  fall  drop  in  prices 
generally  limits  the  most  profitable 
marketing  weight  to  about  220  pounds 
or  less.  The  same  commonly  holds 
true  for  later  hogs,  those  reaching  180 
pounds  by  October  1,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions. 

The  seasonal  price  pattern  be¬ 
comes  less  important  in  the  case  of 
hogs  reaching  180  pounds  in  Novem¬ 


ber  and  December.  Ordinarily  the 
seasonal  price  decline  has  spent  it¬ 
self,  and  the  market  begins  to  work 
upward.  Hogs  can  often  be  profita¬ 
bly  fed  to  much  heavier  weights. 
Still,  the  added  costs  of  putting  on 
more  weight  eventually  build  up  to 
the  point  where  the  value  added 
does  not  outweigh  the  added  cost. 

Remember  that  a  price  change 
does  not  simply  affect  the  additional 
pounds  of  pork  you  put  on.  It  also 
raises  or  lowers  the  price  you  re¬ 
ceive  for  all  the  pounds  you  put  on 
earlier.  Thus  a  relatively  small 
change  in  price  can  mean  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  profitability  of  the 
operation. 

Conversion  Rate 

At  what  rate  can  you  convert  feed 
into  pork?  Feed  is  the  biggest  cost 
in  carrying  hogs  to  heavier  weights. 
The  heavier  a  hog  gets,  the  more 
feed  it  takes  to  put  on  additional 
pounds. 

For  example,  it  takes  17  per  cent 
more  feed  to  put  25  pounds  on  hogs 
in  the  275  to  300  pound  range  than 
for  hogs  in  the  200  to  225  pound 
range. 

Farmers  who  get  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  gain  for  the  feed  they 
put  into  hogs  can  feed  to  heavier 
rates  more  profitably  than  less  effi¬ 
cient  producers. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the 
relationship  between  feed  costs  and 
pork  prices. 

The  higher  the  price  of  pork  in  re¬ 
lation  to  feed  cost,  the  heavier  is 
the  most  profitable  marketing 
weight.  This  is  because  the  cost  of 
putting  on  extra  weight  does  not 
catch  up  with  the  added  value  as 
quickly  as  it  would  under  a  nar¬ 
rower  relationship. 

Do  not  forget  that  packers  com¬ 
monly  pay  different  prices  for  hogs 
in  different  weight  ranges.  These 
price  differentials  change  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season  and  year  to  year. 

But  again,  past  experience  has  set 
up  a  few  guideposts  for  us:  Butcher 
hogs  below  220  pounds  typically  sell 
for  less  than  hogs  weighing  220  to 
240  pounds  during  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall,  but  for  slightly  more 
during  the  Winter. 

As  hogs  get  past  the  220  to  240 
pound  range,  the  price  usually  starts 
dropping.  The  discount  normally  in¬ 
creases  as  hogs  get  heavier. 

But  the  estimates  on  what  future 
prices  will  be  are  up  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  hog  producer.  These  estimates 
cannot  always  be  too  accurate.  But 
even  though  he  may  not  always  hit 
the  mark,  the  alert  hog  producer 
can  increase  his  percentage  of  hits 
by  study  and  experience. 

Raymond  R.  Beneke. 


Use  of  Right-of-Way 

If  one  conveys  to  another  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  land,  whether  by  deed 
or  by  oral  agreement  subsequently 
acted  upon,  as,  for  instance,  a  right- 
of-way  for  a  road  whereby  the 
grantee  may  reach  the  public  high-, 
way  from  his  premises,  the  grantor 
may  still  use  the  land  constituting 
the  right-of-way  for  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  as  long  as  those  purposes  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the 
road  by  the  other  party.  The  one  to 
whom  the  right-of-way  is  granted 
has  first  call  to  its  unrestricted  use. 

If  a  landowner  grants  such  a 
right-of-way  over  his  tract,  and 
thereafter  the  one  to  whom  the  right 
is  given  proceeds  to  improve  it  at 
great  expense  in  making  a  firstclass 
road,  the  grantor  renders  himself 
amenable  to  court  action  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  improved  condition 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  an  extent 
that  constitutes  interference  with  the 
grantee’s  use  of  the  new  land.  A 
court  may  enjoin  him  from  contin¬ 
ued  interference,  or  it  may  render  a 
judgment  for  damages  against  him. 

In  one  court  case  in  New  York 
State,  Farmer  A  sold  and  granted  to 
B  a  40-foot-wide  right-of-way  for  a 
road  to  be  made  between  fences 
across  A’s  tract  for  the  only  con¬ 
nection  B  would  have  out  to  the 
public  road  from  his  residence, 
which  he  maintained  as  a  country 
home.  B  spent  several  thousand  dol¬ 


lars  in  constructing  a  good  road.  Af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  put  into  tip-top  con¬ 
dition,  A  began  using  it  in  his  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  to  draw  heavy  loads 
over,  to  cut  it  up  by  transporting 
over  it  weighty  machinery  and 
equipment  needed  for  these  opera¬ 
tions.  It  became  evident  that  in  time 
he  would  ruin  this  “good”  road  for 
the  purposes  for  which  B  had  in¬ 
tended  it. 

At  the  insistence  of  B,  a  court 
granted  an  injunction  restraining  A 
from  further  use  of  the  road  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  A  had  granted  the 
land  for  a  right-of-way  to  B. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


^BECAUSE  I  LIKE  SQUARE  S)LDS/  THAT'S  WHy/^ 


y 


N.Y.  FARMERS 

PRAISE  LEACH 
SILO  UNLOADER 


and  it  has  been  one  of  the-  best  assets  ,jn 
farm.  Don't  know  what  we  d  do  withiout  - 
BERTRAM  K.  CRISPELL 
Slaterviilc  Springs,  N.  Y. 


I  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  Leach  Site  un 
loader.  It  takes  us  about  (0  minutes  to  fw 
cows  at  each  feeding.  The  cows  like  the 
better,  as  there  are  no  lumps  or  frozen  n ■> 
WALTER  BOWER 
Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 


PIT  AND  PITLESS  TYPES 


I  LEACH  CO.,  412  Main  St.,  Oshkosh.  W5s, 
Please  send  me  the  following: 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 

Literature  Literature 

|  Name  . . . 

J  Route .  Box  No . 

I  Post  Office . 

I 

|  State  . . . . 


Absorblne.  It  helped  give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend  it  to  any  farmer" 
There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Not  a  "cure- 
all,"  but  a  real  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  over  50  years,  used  by  many 
veterinarians.  Will  not  blister,  remove  hair. 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Economical  .  .  .  durable  .  .  .  equally  "at1 
home”  at  private  homes,  farms,  or 
estates.  Available  in  Chestnut,  Locus, 
and  Cedar  in  2,  3  and  4-rail  styles. 

•  no  painting  or  maintenance  cost. 

A/so  for  Colonial  Estate  fencing, 
Parkway  Rail ,  Hurdle,  White  Woven 
Picket,  Rustic  Picket,  Board  Fence, 
Colonial  Picket  Fences  and  Gates. 

AMiOLD-DAIN 

30X  34  MAHOPAC,  HEW  YORK  B  CATAl0C_ 

kEAl  CDC.  Write  today  for  our  unus- 
fC/ALfcKw«  tiai  Franchise  Profit  Plan 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

Galvanized  Steel,  all  sizes  and  sU;*,' 


Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves 


fuel. 


Eliminates  back  draft  and  cre°s?Le' 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWOEK. 
Manufacturer,  RICHFIELD  9. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'd 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •’  • 
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[i  takes  both  good  pasture  and  proper  barn  feeding  to  develop  and  maintain 
fir-  efficient  and  economical  production  with  milking  females.  This  of 
inm[y  classified  “ excellent ”  Brown  Swiss  cow,  Tulip  of  Riverside  Ranch 
vj! ,a  Production  record  of  13,300  pounds  of  milk  containing  530  pounds  o 
1  Jerfat  in  305  days.  She  is  owned  and  held  by  Kenneth  Leonard,  Horse 
heads ,  Chemung  County ,  New  York. 


Breeders 

AT  WORLD  FAMOUS 

PIONEER  HATCHERY 

&  BREEDING-  FARMS 

PETALUNKfc  CALIF 


Evidence  of  Rickets  in 
Shoats 

I  have  some  shoats  which  have  no 
control  over  their  backs  and  legs.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  you  could  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  them.  I  got  cod 
liver  oil  and  gave  it  to  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  them  and  if  there  is  a  cure 
for  them.  They  have  good  appetites, 
eat  well,  and  weigh  about  100  pounds 
each.  g.a.c. 

From  the  symptoms  mentioned,  it 
is  very  probable. that  your  shoats  are 
suffering  from  a  disease  known  as 
rickets.  This  is  caused  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  mineral  and  vitamin  defi¬ 
ciency.  In  order  to  correct  and  pre¬ 
vent  this  disease,  it  is  necessary  that 
proper  and  adequate  amounts  of  vi¬ 
tamins  and  minerals  be  supplied 
constantly.  Once  the  disease  has 
manifested  itself,  recovery  is  rather 
slow  even  though  the  deficient  ma¬ 
terials  are  supplied  abundantly. 

The  minerals  needed  are  calcium 
and  phosphorus;  the  vitamins  which 
are  deficient  are  usually  vitamins  D 
and  A.  Cod  liver  oil  is  good  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  vitamins  needed  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  you  should  keep  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  before  the 
hogs  at  all  times.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
you  can  mix  such  a  combination  of 
minerals  yourself.  A  suitable  formu¬ 
la  is  steamed  bone  meal  two  parts; 
ground  limestone  one  part,  and  io¬ 
dized  stock  salt  one  part.  It  will 
also  be  helpful  if  you  can  get  these 
shoats  out  on  legume  pasture  where 
they  will  get  both  sunlight  and  need¬ 
ed  forage.  During  the  Winter  they 
should  receive  best  quality  alfalfa 
hay  in  racks  and,  in  addition,  receive 
the  minerals  mentioned. 

After  they  recover,  you  can  dis¬ 
continue  the  cod  liver  oil,  provided 
you  supply  them  with  either  good 
forage  or  hay,  and  minerals  as  sug¬ 
gested. 

Many  hogs,  as  well  as  other  farm 
animals,  suffer  from  sub-clinical 
types  of  rickets.  In  this  mild  form 
no  outward  manifestation  is  evident 
insofar  as  effect  on  gait  and  posture 
is  concerned.  However,  sub-clinical 
rickets  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
efficiency  of  production  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  affected. 


Heifer  Has  No  Heat  Period 

We  have  a  heifer  about  18  months 
old  that  so  far  has  failed  to  come  in 
heat  for  some  reason.  She  is  of  good 
size  and  healthy.  Is  there  anything 
that  could  be  done,  either  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian  or  some  product  we  could 
give  her?  I  never  had  a  heifer  like 
that  before.  What  could  be  the 
trouble? 

I  also  have  cows  occasionally  that 
are  considerably  delayed  in  getting 
settled  and  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  anything  you  know  of  or 
could  suggest  in  medicine  that  might 
be  advisable  to  use.  c.r. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  heifer  you  have  ever  had  that 


failed  to  experience  a  normal  oes- 
trous  period,  commonly  known  as  a 
heat  period,  it  is  probable  that  she 
has  some  physiologic  abnormality 
which  is  responsible  for  this  condi¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  a  veterinarian  examine 
her  and  follow  his  suggestions  and 
the  treatment  he  prescribes. 

The  problem  of  delayed  settling,  or 
partial  sterility,  is  very  common.  A 
recent  study  of  this  subject  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  over  a  period  of  three 
years  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A. 
H.  Frank,  Head  Veterinarian  at  the 
Beltsville  station.  Results  show  that, 
on  records  of  approximately  1,000 
cows,  about  48  per  cent  were  sterile 
for  an  average  of  three  months  be¬ 
yond  their  normal  period  of  settling, 
within  60  to  80  days  after  calving. 

We  have  a  recent  report  from  a 
large  commercial  company  concern¬ 
ing  a  newly  developed  sex  hormone 
known  as  ECP  (Estradiol  Cyclopen- 
tylpropionate) ,  which  shows  good 
results.  This  hormone  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  veterinarian  and  is 
used  as  an  injection,  intramuscu¬ 
larly. 

A  report  on  this  subject  is  based 
on  work  conducted  at  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  It  shows  that, 
out  of  213  cows  tested,  one  injection 
of  this  hormone  proved  to  be  93.8 
per  cent  effective  in  inducing  heat; 
only  five  cows  required  a  second  in¬ 
jection.  It  might  be  well,  therefore, 
if  no  physiologic  or  structural  defect 
is  present  in  the  heifer,  to  have  your 
veterinarian  try  this  new  hormone 
to  induce  a  heat  period. 


Milkstone  Prevention  and 
Removal 

My  milk  inspector  has  been  very 
insistent  that  I  get  rid  of  what  he 
calls  milkstone  on  my  milk  pails. 
What*  is  this  milkstone  and  what  is 
its  cause?  How  can  it  be  removed 
and  prevented.  .  j.c.d. 

Milkstone  is  actually  induced  by 
cleanliness.  The  causative  factor  is 
scalding  milk  pails,  just  after  using, 
with  very  hot  water  before  they  have 
been  rinsed  thoroughly  previously 
with  cold  water.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  hot  water  solidifies  the 
adhering  solids  in  milk  and  causes 
them  to  become  closely  fastened  to 
the  inside  of  the  milk  pail.  If  they 
are  scraped  with  a  knife,  they  come 
away  as  a  fine  powder.  This  is,  of 
course,  too  laborious  to  use  for  their 
removal. 

A  procedure  for  their  prevention 
is  .to  thoroughly  rinse  the  milk  pails 
with  cold  water  befox’e  using  any 
hot  water  on  them. 

Once  milkstone  has  been  formed, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove 
unless  certain  chemical  preparations 
designed  for  that  purpose  are  ap¬ 
plied.  There  are  several  good  ones 
on  the  market  and  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  through  your  local  re¬ 
ceiving  plant  manager. 


(CARNATION 

\  HOMESTEAD  DAISY  MADCAP) 

'  ffiODUCED  1413.6  L3S.BUTTERFAT  IN 
JUST 365  DAYS,  ENOUGH  TO  FURNISH 
EVERY  MAN,  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  IN 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN  (POP  168,630) 


A  GENEROUS  PORTION  OF  TABLE 
BUTTER  FOR  ONE  MEAL! 


RAISED  ON  CALF  MANNA  .AVERAGED  44 
QUARTS  OF  MILK  DAILY  THROUGHOUT  HER 
RECORD  YEAR.  IT  WOULD  TAKE  7  AVERAGE 
US.  COWS  TO  EQUAL  HER  AMAZING  RECORD. 


murse 


STREET  or  RED 
TOWN  


STATE 


SJ HIS  OUTSTANDING  ANG  US,  CALF  MAMMA 
FED  FROM  THE  FIRST  DAY,  GREW  UP  TO 
BECOME  GRAND  CHAMPION  COW  AT  THE 
CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL  *fIdHsAH£wJislcr 


REMBM8ER.TOO, 

THAT  IOO  CHICKENS 
REQUIRE  ONLY 2  LBS. OF  ' 

{&LFJ4AHNA  PER  DAY... 
A  LITTLE  DOES  SUCH 
A  lot! 


\\\S  SHOW  HOc$ 

S0& THE 

OSCAR  W.  ANDERSON  S  SONS 
WINNING  RECORD  WITH 
POLAND  CHINAS  INCLUDES 
MANY  WORLD  CHAMPION 
30ARS  AND  SOWS.  AS  WELL  AS.’ 

*  13  GRAND  CHAMPION  AWARDS 
AT  CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL. 
4  STATE  FAIRS,  AND  A  NAT¬ 
IONAL  EXPOSITION  IN  1951. 

*  CHAMPIONS  AT  STATE  FAIRS 
IN  9  DIFFERENT  STATES 
OVER.  A  15  YEAR  PERIOD. 
MR.  ANDERSON  SAYS I 
£ALF  MANNA  HAS  SEEN 

CONSISTENTLY  USED  IN  OUR 
HOG-  FEEDING  PROGRAM 
FOR  YEARS." 

PIONEER  FARMS  HAVE 
FED  £ALFMA!m  FOR  10 

YEARS  TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR 
15,000  BREEDERS  IN  GOOD 
SHAPE  AND  HELP  KEEP  FER¬ 
TILITY  AT  A 


A  HIGH  LEVEL. 


TH  IF 


COUPON 


MA 


TODAY  FOR  YOUR 


peas  ooocs&afi? 

’fizuing  Beti&L  Lwedbck  u>ilk  CALF  MANNA" 


(Address  office  neorest  you) 

Albers  Milling  Company 

Dept.  957  Dept.  957 

1060  Stuart  Bldg.  314  Fairfax  Bldg, 

Seattle,  Wash.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Send  my  free  copy  of  "Raising  Better  Livestock 
with  Calf  Manna"  to: 


NAME 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


100K  LIKE  WOOD 

8hlppsd  Anywhtr* 
Sully  Ersetgd 

e 

Btigl  Buildings  far  All 
Purpoigg 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  w,  i. 


--POST  YOUR  LAND!- 

12"  x  12"  Cardboard  Signs:  50,  $3.50;  100,  $6. 

Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


OUTSIDE  "SNOW 
WHITE"  PAINT 


$4  95  VALUE)  $^*5 

Titanium  Ie3d  and  Oil  gal 

I  \<  IOM>  DIMK  I 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO 

FREE  SAMPLE"  TOLEDO  O 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlta  (or  Prlsa  List  and  Samnits.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  T. 


Livestock  and  Dairy 
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You'll  benefit  4  ways 
if  you  act  RIGHT  NOW! 

1  Top  priority  materials 
I .  in  the  Grange  Silo  are 
in  heavier  demand  than 
ever  this  year. 

2  Early  spring  erection — 

.  act  now  so  that  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  complete 
for  the  coming  season. 

3  Easy  terms — start  now, 

■  have  longer  to  pay. 

4  No  substitutes  —  be 
■  sure  of  a  Grange — the 
only  silo  with  9  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  boost 
your  profits! 

Send  for  New  FREE  Grange  Folder 


Get  the  FACTS 


Today 


NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY 


Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation, 
please  send  me  the  new 
Free  Grange  Silo  folder. 

Name _ _ 


State . . . . . . . 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 

SOLVES  YOUR  NIREO  MAN  PROBLEM 
a*u£  ELIMINATES  DRUOGERY 


IT  1$  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  barns.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barns. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA, 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 


Box  31*  Pept.  R,  Kaukauna,  AVis. 


The  results  of  the  politically  ex¬ 
plosive  Family  Farm  Policy  Review 
were  due  to  be  made  public  in  the 
first  week  of  September — an  incredi¬ 
ble  20  months  after  the  Review  was 
first  set  in  motion. 

It  was  learned  reliably  by  this  re¬ 
porter  that  the  final  report  would 
show  farmers  voting  by  a  comfort¬ 
able  majority  for  high-level  fixed 
price  supports  and  for  a  continuation 
of  the  present  program  of  govern¬ 
ment  payments  to  farmers  for  soil 
|  conservation  practices  carried  out  on 
1  their  own  farms. 

,  These  votes  back  up  positions 
|  taken  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  and  contradict  positions 
j  held  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  organization  which 
early  last  year  withdrew  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  poll. 

Whether  or  not  the  administration 
held  back  the  results  of  the  Review 
until  the  political  campaigns  were 
well  under  way,  as  charged  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  others,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Review  will  probably 
lie  more  in  the  political  than  in  the 
legislative  field.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  Brannan  would  have  liked 
the  whole  thing  out  of  the  way  be¬ 
fore  the  political  wars  began,  and  a 
good  deal  of  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Review  will  be  more  of  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Democrats 
than  an  aid,  despite  the  vote  in  favor 
of  administration  policies,  short  of 
:  the  Brannan  Plan. 

Certainly,  the  delays  in  winding  up 
the  Review  since  last  Spring  were 
caused  by  the  non-Departmental 
members  of  the  Review  committee. 
The  National  Grange,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Co-ops,  and  the  church 
organizations  represented  on  this 
committee  insisted  on  an  exhaustive 
county-by-county  tabulation  of  the 
1  voting  last  Spring,  when  the  De- 
;  partment  of  Agriculture  was  ready 
I  and  willing  to  release  the  results 
|  then  at  hand  based  on  State  tabula- 
1  tions. 

i  The  Brannan  position  in  favor  of 
high-level  price  supports  has  been 
in  sharp  conflict  with  the  stands  of 
the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Both  organizations  in  the  past  have 
1  held  aloof  from  endorsement  of 
!  either  political  party.  The  Grange 
|  participated  in  the  Review  and  will 
|  not  criticize  methods  employed.  The 
1  Farm  Bureau  dropped  out  early, 

1  charging  that  the  Review  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Congress  to  adopt  administration 
policies.  It  will  criticize. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  prepared  to 
charge  the  Review  with  being  an  un¬ 
constitutional  attempt  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  agency  to  push  legislation.  It 
will  further  charge  that  the  meetings 
were  dominated  in  every  case  by 
people  on  the  government  payroll.  It 
will  point  out  that  most  meetings 
were  poorly  attended,  and  argue  that 
the  results  cannot  therefore  be  taken 
as  reflecting  farmer-opinion.  Farm 
Bureau  president  Allen  Kline  has  al¬ 
ready  been  remarkably  successful  in 
the  rural  sections  in  his  man-to-man 
battle  with  Agriculture  Secretary 
Brannan.  Kline  may  be  said  to  have 


won  every  battle  in  the  war  of  per¬ 
sonalities.  Brannan,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  won  all  battles  but  that 
concerning  the  Brannan  Plan  when 
it  came  down  to  actions  by  Congress. 

Now  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Allen 
Kline  will  be  attacking  the  Family 
Farm  Policy  Review  —  a  product  of 
the  Democratic  administration  al¬ 
ready  widely  opposed  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  —  in  the  midst  of  the 
election  campaign. 

A  Farm  Bureau  spokesman  has 
said  that  the  Farm  Bureau  position 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform,  but  not  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform.  This,  in  itself,  would 
not  serve  completely  to  line  the  Farm 
Bureau  up  with  G.  O.  P.  in  the  face 
of  the  Farm  Bureau’s  traditional 
aloofness  from  politics,  although  it  is 
a  backwash  of  the  Kline-Brannan 
war.  There  will  be  no  outright  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Republican  Party 
as  opposed  to  the  Democrats. 

The  forthcoming  report  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  farmer-voting,  coming 
in  the  midst  of  the  campaigns,  will 
however  be  the  final  straw.  It  will 
throw  the  Kline-Brannan  charges 
and  counter-charges  smack  into  the 
middle  of  an  election  and  will  make 
the  Farm  Bureau’s  neutrality  no 
more  than  a  non-existent  formality. 

%  $  :Je 

Jupe  exports  of  farm  commodities 
fell  22  per  cent  below  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  last  year,  $243,- 
118,000  compared  to  $310,744,000. 
Very  large  reductions  in  exports  of 
such  dairy  products  as  cheese,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
and  evaporated  milk,  along  with  an 
18  per  cent  drop  in  sales  abroad  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  led  the  way 
downhill. 

U.  S.  farm  product  imports  also 
fell  in  June,  20  per  cent  below  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Supplies  of  by-product  feeds  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  1951-52 
season  were  the  largest  of  record, 
according  to  USDA.  Supplies  in¬ 
creased  more  ,  percentage-wise  than 
livestock  numbers,  so  the  supply  per 
animal  unit  was  slightly  greater  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  earlier.  Total  supplies  were 
estimated  at  13,300,000  tons. 

President  Truman  believes  that  the 
Government  will  tie  up  a  good  deal 
more  money  in  price  support  activi¬ 
ties  this  year  than  was  forecast  when 
his  budget  went  to  Congress  last  ’ 
January.  In  a  special  budget  review 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  Truman 
said  that  a  rise  in  price  support  ac¬ 
tivities  would  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  a  raise  in  agricultural  spending 
this  year  of  $326  million. 

%  %  s|e  ♦  :jc 

USDA’s  yearbook  this  year  deals 
with  insects,  the  beneficial  ones  and 
the  harmful  ones,  and  methods  of 
controlling  the  latter  without  harm¬ 
ing  the  former. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  forecasts  a  record  of  58,956,- 
000-head  turkey  crop  this  year,  a 
rise  of  13  per  cent  from  1951. 

Harry  Lando 


On  the  Donald  Glor  -farm  in  Wyoming  County,  New  York,  strip  contour 
type  of  farming  has  paid  off.  It  has  prevented  the  land  from  being  eroded 
and  consequently  resulted  in  larger  crops  at  least  production  costs. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fin  c<wAi6te*tttcf 

!|Vbu  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil- 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


k,c  1M  o’* 

REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  A 


BARN  CLEANER 


|  SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS  | 

!  STARLINE  INC..  Dept.  730 

|  51  Maplewood  Ave.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

!  Please  send  FREE  folder  on  Barn  Cleaners  | 

;  1 

1  1 

|  Name _ _R.  F.  D _ I 

|  I 

I  Town _ Phone  No _ -  { 

J  County _ State _ * 


I  BARN  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1  883  1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  • 
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Before  and  After  Calving 


(Continued  from  Page  547) 
else,  that  such  a  practice  would  re¬ 
sult  in  ruining  the  udders  of  these 
good  producing  females. 

However,  such  was  not  the  case. 
Their  udders  did  congest  severely  at 
first,  but  the  retained  milk  was  re¬ 
sorbed  in  from  48  to  72  hours  or 
somewhat  longer,  and  the  udders 
then  returned  to  a  normal  and  dry 
condition.  They  even  stopped  milk¬ 
ing  some  cows  giving  as  much  as  60 
pounds  daily,  just  to  see  what  would 
happen,  and  even  these  cows  sus¬ 
tained  no  udder  injury.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  lactating  females  that  are 
suffering  from  mastitis  should  not 
be  handled  in  this  way.  An  exam¬ 
ination  by  a  veterinarian  will  read¬ 
ily  establish  whether  the  udder  is 
healthy  or  not.  Mastitis  cows  should 
be  dried  off  gradually. 

In  any  case,  whether  this  system 
is  followed  or  not,  the  grain  feed  of 
the  cow  to  be  dried  off  should  be 
removed,  and  only  a  limited  amount 
of  non-legume  hay  fed  for  several 
days.  It  is  likewise  a  good  plan  to 
reduce  the  cow’s  drinking  water  by 
about  half.  For  abrupt  drying  off, 
milk  out  the  udder  clean;  then,  after 
drying  the  teats,  paint  their  ends 
with  mercurochrome  and  seal  them 
off  with  collodion  (newskin),  which 
can  be  purchased  at  small  cost  at 
any  drug  store. 

Feed  and  Care  of  the  Springer 

A  cow  that  is  making  bag,  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall  away  some  on  each  side 
of  the  tail  head,  and  showing  some 
enlargement  and  slight  mucus  dis¬ 
charge  from  her  genitals,  is  said  to 
be  springing.  However,  any  female 
that  is  fairly  close  to  calving  time  is 
classified  marketwise  as  a  springer. 

If  the  pregnant  female  has  been 
well  fed  during  her  dry  period,  she 
is  much  more  liable  to  puffer  from 
udder  congestion  for  several  days 
prior  to  calving,  than  if  she  had  been 
fed  only  roughage.  First-calf  heifers 
are  likewise  more  susceptible  to  ex¬ 
treme  udder  congestion  than  are  old¬ 
er  females.  In  this  respect,  it  must 
be  considered  that  quite  a  bit  of  ud¬ 
der  congestion  at  this  time  is  normal. 
However,  where  the  congestion  is 
too  extreme,  the  condition  can  often 
be  prevented  by  reducing  the  grain 
feed,  to  not  over  three  or  four  quarts 
a  day,  for  about  three  weeks  before 
the  female  is  due.  It  is  also  highly 
important  to  have  no  corn  in  her 
grain  mixture  at  this  time.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  to  feed  is  one 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran.  Allow  her  what 
hay  or  grass, silage  she  will  eat.  Stop 
feeding  corn  silage.  Keep  salt  and 
water  before  the  springer  at  all 
times. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  anything 
that  is  done,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
pre-milk  a  good  dairy  female  for 
from  48  to  72  hours  before  she 
calves.  Opinions  of  experienced 
dairy  farmers  differ  considerably  as 
to  the  importance  of  and  necessity 
for  pre-milking,  but  tests  have 
shown  that  the  actual  need  for  such 
a  practice  is  not  nearly  as  frequent 
as  is  generally  thought.  The  great¬ 
est  disadvantage  of  pre-milking  is 
that  it  deprives  the  calf  of  the  colos¬ 
trum  (first  drawn  milk)  unless  some 


ineasui'e  is  taken  for  its  preservation 
by  freezing.  If  another  cow  that  has 
not  been  pre-milked  freshens  at 
about  the  same  time,  her  colostrum 
milk  can  be  used  for  feeding  other 
newborn  calves. 

The  need  for  colostrum  is  due  to 
its  high  vitamin  content,  especially 
vitamin  A,  as  well  as  its  high  pro¬ 
tein  content  and  laxative  properties, 
all  of  which  are  required  by  the 
newborn  calf.  If,  due  to  pre-milking, 
it  is  not  possible  to  supply  the  calf 
with  any  colostrum,  it  is  then  highly 
advisable  to  have  a  veterinarian 
draw  a  pint  or  so  of  blood  from  the 
mother  of  the  calf.  This  is  mixed 
with  fresh,  warm  milk  and  fed  to 
the  calf  at  each  feeding  for  three  or 
four  days  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  per 
day.  This  naturally  entails  some  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  If  it  is  not  considered 
worth  the  veterinarian’s  fee,  then  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  feed  the  calf 
fresh  mother’s  milk  fortified  with 
vitamin  A.  This  can  be  obtained  at 
any  drug  store.  The  dosage  is  on 
the  container  and,  for  a  newborn 
calf,  is  about  the  same  as  with  the 
adult  human. 

For  a  few  days  before  calving, 
place  the  female  in  a  separate  box 
stall  and  keep  her  well  bedded  and 
free  from  drafts.  Feed  her  as  sug- 
gestedj  and  let  her  alone  unless  she 
is  quite  obviously  having  trouble  at 
calving  time,  in  which  case  a  veter¬ 
inarian  should  be  called.  It  is  good 
insurance  to  have  the  veterinarian 
examine  the  female  within  24  hours 
or  so  following  calving  to  see  that 
she  cleans  properly.  In  any  case,  if 
she  does  not,  make  no  attempt  to 
pull  away  the  afterbirth,  as  this  may 
cause  excessive  bleeding  and  per¬ 
manent  injury  to  the  delicate  inter¬ 
nal  genital  parts. 

If  the  female  is  subject  to  either 
milk  fever  or  acetonemia,  she  should 
be  treated  either  before  or  just  after 
calving  by  the  veterinarian.  Feed¬ 
ing  to  pregnant  cows  from  two  to 
three  quarts  of  molasses  on  the  hay, 
for  three  or  four  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing,  sometimes  helps  prevent  the  af¬ 
ter-calving  troubles. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison _  7.00 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer .  5.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  &  Krider .  4.50 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Le/t;  Clifford  T.  Conklin,  executive  secretary -treasurer  of  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn,  since  July  1925,  has  just  retired.  His  retirement  became  effective 
when  the  newly  appointed  Secretary,  Chester  C.  Putney,  assumed  the  duties 
°f  office  on  August  15.  Right:  The  new  executive  secretary -treasurer,  Mr. 
Putney,  is  returning  to  his  native  State  of  Vermont  for  the  assumption  of 
his  duties.  Interests  in  4 -H  Club  work,  in  which  he  participated  for  eight 
years,  provided  him  an  excellent  background  for  college  activities  that  in¬ 
cluded  experiences  as  a  representative  of  his  college  on  several  livestock 

judging  teams. 


HIGHEST  RECORD  in  its  class 
...made  on  BEACON  FEEDS! 

The  highest  record  of  any  herd 
of  Ayrshires  (in  the  5-15  class) 
for  1951  goes  to  the  Freeman- Ayr 
Farm,  Fultonville,  N,  Y.  Mrs, 
Freeman  had  12  cows,  with 
10,794  lbs.  of  milk,  a  4.5%  test 
and  485  lbs.  of  fat.  On  a  Mature 
Equivalent  basis  used  by  the 
Ayrshire  breed  for  rating  herds 
this  was,  11,587  lbs.  milk  and 
522  lbs.  of  fat  or  12,465  lbs.  of 
4%  milk. 

Best  cow  in  the  herd  was  Freeman 
Ayr  Lassie  with  13,410  lbs,  milk, 
4.9%  and  629  lbs.  of  fat. 

All  records  were  made  on  2x 
milking. 

RAISED  AND  FITTED  ON  BEACON 

Special  congratulations  to  Mrs, 
Freeman  and  the  Freeman-Ayr 
Farm,  for  this  is  the  second  time 
in  four  years  of  testing  that. she 
has  had  the  highest  herd  in  her 
class. 

This  record,  like  many  others 
made  over  the  years  on  Beacon  dairy  feeds,  proves  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  a  feeding  program  over  merely  feeding  ‘‘bags  of  feed.” 

The  Freeman  calves  are  started  on  Beacon  Calf  Starter  and 
Calf  Grain;  heifers  and  dry  cows  are  fitted  and  freshened  on 
Be-Co-Lass  and  Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  Ration;  and  the  milkers 
are  individually  fed  Beacon  “18”  Test  Cow  Ration  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk,  the  test  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  being 
used  at  a  given  time. 

Beacon  Feeds  are  sold  by  Beacon  Dealers 
from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  —  proud 
owners  of  the  Freeman-Ayr  Farm. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Eastport,  N.  Y.  Cavuqa,  N.  Y,  York.  Pa. 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only.  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  O.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST..  PHJLA,  34,  PA. 


$28  value.  Footvalve  incl.  ffi  1  QC 
No  clog  pump  for  every  4>lw«J 
use.  40  lb.  pressure.  Nickel  P. 
Aluminum,  no  rust,  no 
Verdigri6.  Precision  ma¬ 
chined  THREADEO  for  PIPE  and 
GARDENHOSE,  >/*  motor  up.  TWICE 
capacity  pumps  equal  size.  COM 
pare,  keep  the  BEST.  Refund. 

N0RO8TR0M  &.  CARLSON 
KENOZA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for. 
free  booklet,  Don’t  delay,  i 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Oept  R.9  %  Hagerstown, 
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•  Because  Capette  Pellets  act 
swiftly  and  surely  —  with  “no 
misses”  ...  no  tearing  of  skin  — 
they  are  America’s  most  widely 
used  pellet  for  producing  uni¬ 
formly  fine  and  tender  poultry. 

This  overwhelming  preference 
reflects  the  confidence  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  when  you  treat  your  birds 
with  original  Capette  Pellets.  Ask 
for  them  by  name,  with  special 
automatic  implanter,  from  your 
dealer,  today !  Use  only  as  directed. 

FREE  SELLING  KIT 
TO  BOOST  CAPONETTE  SALES 
Includes  samples  of  recipeV  d  >  O’ 
folders,  window  slreomers,  r . 

newspaper  ads  and  special  '  - - 

Caponelte  cartons  plus  selling 
plan.  Write  dept.  2 1. 


1 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  1052,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Frv.lnc.,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  H  AMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat.  Try 
a  flock. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


•Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 


STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
BED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
BOCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  8082 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  I 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Customer  Not  Always  to  Blame 


Old  man  Meggs  produced  more 
eggs 

Than  his  customers  could  eat; 

So  he  cut  in  half  his  working  staff, 

And  now  his  profit’s  neat. 

Like  old  man  Meggs,  we  all  have 
been  producing  more  eggs  than  the 
demand  warranted.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  eggs  were  selling  near 
cost  of  production.  Compared  with 
other  foods,  eggs  and  poultry  were, 
and  still  are,  a  downright  bargain. 
Though  egg  prices  are  skyrocketing 
rapidly  now,  it  is  only  the  natural 
reaction  to  former  cost-of-production 
prices.  On  -the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
blame  the  customer.  Few  if  any  know 
or  care  about  production  costs. 

The  other  day  a  flashy  car  drove 
into  my  driveway,  and  the  owner 
asked  for  a  few  dozen  eggs.  With  an 
advance  of  six  cents  in  one  week,  I 
was  in  no  hurry  to  undersell  the  ris¬ 
ing  market,  so  I  told  him  the  prices. 
Whereupon  he  was  surprised,  asking 
if  the  chickens  had  stopped  laying. 
“No,”  I  said.  “Those  I  have  left  are 
laying  at  a  higher  rate  than  normally, 
but  culling  has  been  so  heavy,  that 
only  the  very  best  producers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  gorge  themselves  on  $5.00 
mash,  and  be  catered  to  by  $1.00  an 
hour  help.” 

He  was  amazed  to  discover  the 
truth,  namely,  that  most  producers 
had  been  losing  their  shirts  to  stay 
afloat  in  the  feed-egg-price  squeeze. 
He  said,  “I  wouldn’t  work  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Why  do  you  do  it?” 

Truly,  that  is  a  question  for  a  Solo¬ 
mon  to  answer.  Why  do  we  overex¬ 
pand  whenever  the  market  looks 
promising?  Why  can  not  we  look  at 
the  future  sensibly,  as  in  any  business 
or  industry?  We  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame  for  such  dejected  situa¬ 
tions.  No,  we  certainly  cannot  put 
the  blame  on  the  customers,  nor 
should  we  grumble  against  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  jobbers.  The  customer  is  al¬ 
ways  right,  and  he  will  not  buy  eggs 
unless  he  wants  them.  But  when  he 
wants  them,  he  is  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price. 

What,  then,  is  a  fair  price?  Well, 
compared  with  the  low  prices  of  past 
months,  75  cents  would  about  give 
us  three  times  the  profit.  It  is  like 
the  steel  strike,  no  matter  how  high 
the  eggs  go,  our  past  loss  can  never 
be  recovered. 

Thousands  of  level-headed  egg 


farmers  are  wracking  their  brains  to 
find  a  workable  solution.  I  know 
that  the  majority  would  rather  be 
sure  of  a  small  margin  of  profit 
throughout  the  year,  than  to  become 
nervous  wrecks  every  other  season. 
Not  much  can  be  done  about  it 
without  thorough  organization.  Yet, 
because  traditionally  the  farmer 
treasures  his  freedom,  this  seems  to 
be  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Perhaps  this  is  for  the  best,  for 
stifling  production  of  any  sort  is  not 
free  enterprise,  and  can  weaken  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity.  We  have  already  seen 
the  evils  of  absolute  controls.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  do  not  want  to  be  dictated  1 
to,  told  ‘what  to  produce  and  how 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
relish  subsidies,  for  such  doles  weak¬ 
en  the  very  fibre  of  our  pride. 

No,  we  cannot  blame  the  custom-  ; 
er  for  not  buying  more  eggs,  but  we  ! 
should  place  our  work  on  the  level  i 
with  other  industries,  by  voluntarily 
reducing  our  work  hours,  instead  of 
plunging  head  and  shoulders  over¬ 
board  whenever  the  price  looks 
tempting.  If  each  producer  would  cut 
down  some  on  overhead — and  this 
means  reducing  hired  labor,  these  de¬ 
pressive  periods  wouldn’t  be  so  hard 
to  bear  up  under.  Ten  cents  a  dozen 
over  feed  is  not  enough  in  these  in¬ 
flationary  times  to  be  on  a  par  with 
other  industries.  The  gross  profit 
Should  be  near  20  cents,  and  that 
throughout  the  year,  not  merely  for 
a  few  months. 

I  believe  that  a  warning  is  in  or¬ 
der.  Naturally,  with  dollar  eggs, 
which  are  coming,  the  gold  rush  will 
begin.  Matured  pullets  will  bring  a 
premium,  started  chicks  will  come 
next,  and  hatcheries  will  boom  once 
more.  The  cycle  will  repeat  itself, 
no  matter  what  happened  only  this 
year.  The  wise  producer  will  neither 
expand  nor  reduce  his  flocks,  for  he 
is  not  to  blame  for  these  ups  and 
downs.  He  just  sticks  to  his  business. 
It  is  the  “get-rich-quick  in-and-out- 
ers”  who  always  break  the  camel’s 
back. 

Poultrymen  in  the  Northeast  are, 
and  always  have  been,  in  an  enviable 
position  for  they  have  the  markets, 
they  can  supplement  with  homegrown 
grains,  and  they  should  use  to  full 
advantage,  on  their  own  land,  the 
flock’s  by-products  (the  rich  litter) 
instead  of  giving  it  away  as  many  do. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


STARTED  PILGRIM  GOSLINGS 
$  1 500  Per  Pair 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

887  ELLICOTT  ST.  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 

ROUEN  DUCKS:  Wh.  China  Geese,  Silver  Ham¬ 
burg  Chickens.  Prs.,  Trios.  White,  Colored  Homer 
Pigeons.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  (Sex-Linked)  GEESE 


Terramycin  for  Blue  Comb 


no  gain  for  the  non-treated  birds. 
No  losses  whatever  occurred  in  the 


MATURED  STOCK,  SHOW  QUALITY,  $20  TRIO 
HARRY  CLAUSS,  Rt.  5  &  20,  CANANDAIGUA.  N  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  D  UCK  L I N  GS  —  From  Select* 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  591 

DAIRY  farm  230  acres.  Good  highway.  House 
eight  rooms,  improvements;  40-cow  barn. 
Large  fields.  Hay  in  barn.  Stream.  34  head 
stock.  Machinery.  Owner  old  wants  to  retire 
For  quick  sale  $22,000.  List  free.  Bunneli 
Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

EIGHT  rooms,  three  acres  fruit,  electric 
water,  good  furnace,  2-car  garage,  on  main 
highway;  $4,500,  Troetschel,  Burnt  Cabins,  Pa. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY,  new  crop  white  clover  $9  per  60  lb. 
can.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  grade  A  maple  syrup.  $5.50 
gal.,  $3  half  gal.  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  Roscoe 
Deming,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

PURE  Vermont  grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.50  gaL 
Prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  B.  E.  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. _ 

OLD-fashioned  tender  new  clover  combination 
honey  chunks,  5  lb.  tin  $1.85,  plain  $1.50. 
Prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  New  York. 
CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5  j 
$7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N,  Y. 
AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pound* 

$1.50;  10  pound*  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths'  sake  eat 
organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison  sprays  or 
artilical  fertilizers  used.  Gericke's  Organic  Farm. 
2876  Arthur  Kill  Road.  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 
NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  finest;  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  paiL 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N,  Y, 

CHOICE  clover  honey;  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 

lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York.  _ 

OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey 
chunks,  5  poudn  tin  $1.85;  plain  $1.50  pre- 
paid,  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths’  sake 
eat  organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison 
sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers  used.  Gericke  s 
Organic  Farm.  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten 
Island  9,  New  York. 


Blue  comb  in  chickens,  a  serious 
disease  frequently  fatal  and  always 
expensive  in  terms  of  weight  loss, 
can  now  be  treated  and  even  pre¬ 
vented  with  terramycin.  Before  anti¬ 
biotics,  there  was  no  specific  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  disease,  though  a  va¬ 
riety  of  remedies  had  been  employed. 

The  successful  attack  on  blue  comb 
dates  from  work  begun  two  years  ago 
at  Washington  State  College  where 
terramycin  was  first  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  a  turkey  disease,  then 
called  mud  fever  and  afterward 
identified  as  blue  comb  of  turkeys. 

The  similarity  of  blue  comb  of 
chickens  to  the  turkey  disease  en¬ 
couraged  clinical  testing.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  State  faculty, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Peterson  had  a  large  part 
in  the  original  work  that  established 
terramycin  as  the  most  effective 
antibiotic  in  treatment  of  turkey 


treated  birds;  whereas  some  of  the 
untreated  birds  died.  The  broiler 
grower,  seeing  the  effects  of  the 
drug  in  the  treated  group,  stopped 
the  potash  treatment  in  all  other 
groups  and  substituted  terramycin. 
These  birds  in  turn  responded  to 
terramycin  treatment  quickly.” 

To  be  most  effective,  terramycin 
must  be  applied  early.  If  the  drug 
is  given  at  the  first  sign  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  it  is  believed  that  birds  will 
show  a  response  to  treatment  with¬ 
in  24  hours,  as  judged  by  improved 
appetites  and  greater  activity. 
Terramycin  may  be  given  in  the  feed 
or  in  the  water.  Since  flocks  affected 
with  the  disease  are  usually  off  feed, 
water  medication  has  special  advan¬ 
tage.  Seventy-five  grams  of  terramy¬ 
cin  per  ton  of  complete  feed,  or 
three  grams  per  10  gallons  of  water, 
are  sufficient  in  most  cases  for  the 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  finest; 

5  lbs.  $1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O  B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. _ 

PREMIUM  clover,  guaranteed,  five  pounds 
$1.50  prepaid.  Sixties  18  cents  pound  not 
prepaid.  A.  K,  Campbell,  N.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
NEW  Honey:  60  pound  can  best  white  clover 
not  prepaid  $9.60.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

PENSIONER  wants  permanent  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  modem  private  home.  All  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  BOX  8521,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Com¬ 
fortable  beds,  home  cooking.  $4.50  per  day. 
$30  week.  Write  Guy  Judkins.  Turner  Center, 
Maine.  _ _ 

PRIVATE  country  home  wishes  adult  board¬ 
ers;  $25  weekly.  BOX  8537,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  boarding:  Weekly  $25  and  up:  child, 

one-half  rate.  Weekend  $5.00.  Swimming, 
Hungairan  cooking.  L?OX  41,  R.  F.  D.l,  James- 
burg.  New  Jersey. 


BROILER  GROWERS  •ATTENTION! 


Year  Around  Hatching 

VANTRESS  CROSS  &  NEW  HAMPS 

Pullorum  Clean 

WESTHILL  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  82R  CAMILLUS,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  4A 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


blue  comb,  which  has  also  been 
called  Peterson’s  disease.  Dr.  Peter¬ 
son  recognized  the  similarity  of 
turkey  and  chicken  blue  comb  and 
initiated  the  studies  that  led  to  a 
successful  treatment. 

One  test  Dr.  Peterson  described  as 
follows:  “Recently,  blue  comb  dis¬ 
ease  appeared  suddenly  in  a  flock  of 
10,000,  12-week-old  broilers.  The 
broiler  grower  treated  all  but  a  few 
of  his  birds  with  standard  potassium 
chloride  (potash),  but  was  willing  to 
test  terramycin  in  a  group  of  350 
cockerels.  This  pen  was  divided  into 
two  sections  by  a  wire  partition. 
The  birds  in  one  section  were  treated 
with  terramycin.  The  birds  in  the 
other  pen  were  not  treated. 

“Within  24  hours,  the  treated  birds 
had  improved  appetities,  and  full 
feed  consumption  was  being  restored 
rapidly.  Over  a  period  of  48  hours, 
the  treated  birds  gained  an  average 
of  0.2  pounds  each  compared  with 


control  of  outbreaks.  Continue  treat¬ 
ment  until  near  full  feed  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  restored. 


INFRA-RED  BROODING 


Buy  Direct  at  Low  Prices 

Don’t  buy  any  infra-red  brooding  until 
you  read  these  facts  and  get  these  low, 
direct  by  mail  prices  on  fixtures  for  all 
size  flocks.  Save  labor,  cash,  on  brooding. 


CATALOG  FREE.  Just  send  name.  No 
charge.  No  salesman  will  call.  Inside 
facts  on  lamps  and  types  of  fixtures 
required.  Send  name,  address  today. 


SINGLE 

FIXTURES 


as  low  as 


Guaranteed 


MAXILUME,  125  W.  Hubbard,  DeptB120P.Chicago  10,  ill. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti- 
rul  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PAr 


PLASTIC  SPECTRONS  CONTROL  CANNIBALISM 
$2.50  PER  HUNDRED,  POST  PAID. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  DEALERS  WANTED. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Some  usable  lower  track  rollers 
for  30  A  Cletrac,  (1926-28).  James  Maskill, 
R.  D.  1,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BLOCK  Plant:  Joltcrete  machine,  mixer, 
crusher,  conveyors,  pallets,  block  cars,  cur¬ 
ing  room;  truck.  All  good  condition.  Sacrifice 
$13,500.  Ruth  Devereaux,  Broker.  Shohola  Pa^ 

TWO  Quansot  huts  for  sale;  20x48  ft.;  insu¬ 
lated  and  lined.  Fire  and  vermin  proof; 
makes  good  barn,  shop,  garage  or  chicken 
coop.  Price  $755  dismantled  and  delivered. 
Call  Nelson,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Croton 
1-4357, _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Chick  battery,  good  condition, 

large.  BOX  397,  Mahawh,  New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Five  deck  water  heated  brooder. 
A.  Van  Dunk,  Hiilburn,  N,  Y. _ _ 

OUTBOARD  motor,  reasonable.  Simms,  War- 
wick.  New  York. _ __ 

WANTED;  Old  guns,  lamps,  figurines,  flasks. 
Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  SALE;  Doylestown  thresher,  22x34  with 

self-feeder  and  blower;  McCormick  grain 
binder  7  ft.  cut,  both  in  good  working  condi- 
tion.  Oliver  Van  Atta,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  buy;  United  States  coins.  Dr. 

Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York, _ „ 

WANTED:  Panbreaker,  Killefer  preferred, 

also  disk  plow  with  four  or  five  disks.  Glen 
Hinkle,  Fonda,  New  York. _ _ 

QUEEN  Bees:  Italian  or  Caucasian.  $1.25 

each.  Very  gentle  and  productive  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Henyard 

- By  C.  S.  Platt - 


Roosts  for  Layers 

Can  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  roosts  for  layers? 
We  regard  your  opinion  very  highly 
and  will  follow  your  suggestions  in 
this  matter.  c.  h.  g. 

We  have  tried  keeping  Leghorn 
fowls  without  roosts  at  the  New 
Jersey  station.  The  results  were  not 
satisfactory  for  two  reasons:  one,  the 
birds  insisted  on  roosting  along  the 
front  of  the  nests,  in  the  nests  or  any 
place  where  they  could  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold;  and  second,  the  floor  accumu¬ 
lated  to  much  moisture,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  feet  of  the  birds  were 
continually  soiled,  the  nests  conse¬ 
quently  dirty,  and  the  eggs  always 
in  need  of  cleaning.  We  therefore 
could  see  no  advantage  whatsoever 
in  the  elimination  of  roosts;  in  fact, 
I  see  none  for  the  heavier  breeds 
either. 

The  cleaning  of  a  pen  can  be  de¬ 
layed  when  no  roosts  are  used,  which 
permits  the  night  accumulation  of 
manure  to  be  spread  around  the 
house,  but  it  is  there  just  the  same 
and  must  be  cleaned  out  eventually. 


Small  Brown  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  keep  getting  some  eggs  with 
small  brown  spots  in  them  from  my 
New  Hampshires  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Why  is  this,  and  why  do  just  some 
of  the  eggs  have  these  spots  in  their 
whites?  I  notice  that  the  better  the 
flock  is  laying,  the  more  eggs  I  get 
with  these  brown  spots.  j.  n. 

The  presence  of  small  brown  spots 
in  the  whites  of  eggs  is  an  inherited 
weakness,  prevalent  in  many  strains 
of  New  Hampshires  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  stock.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  or  immediate  cause  known 
for  the  condition  and  it  does  not 
give  trouble  continuously  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Generally,  the  spotted 
eggs  are  more  prevalent  when  egg 
production  is  at  its  peak  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  flock,  and  their  number  de¬ 
creases  relatively  when  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  drops.  Since  the  eggs  with 
the  spots  are  being  produced  by  cer¬ 
tain  birds  in  the  flock,  these  can  be 
located  and  removed  if  one  wishes 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  trapnesting 
in  order  to  locate  the  particular  birds 
involved. 


Silver  Cross  Chickens 

Please  send  me  some  general  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  so-called 
Silver  Cross  chickens.  Are  they 
equally  good  for  layers  and  meat 
purposes?  How  is  this  cross  made? 

Rutland  Co.,  Vt.  s.  s.  b. 

The  Silver  Cross  is  the  result  of  a 
sex-linked  mating  of  two  breeds 
from  which  the  males  are  light  or 
“silver”  colored  and  the  females  a 
buff;  or,  if  the  parents  are  reversed, 
all  the  offspring  will  be  of  the 
“silver”  type  which  is  desired  by 
broiler  producers.  The  females  are 
not  likely  to  be  too  good  as  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  although  their  ability  in  this 
respect  depends  entirely  on  the 
parent  stock  used.  One  can  never  be 
too  sure  of  the  egg  production  of  any 
crosses,  although  some  turn  out  to 
be  exceptionally  good.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  crosses  for  meat  production,  but, 
when  it  comes  to  egg  production, 
would  use  pure  bred  stock  from  re¬ 
liable  breeders. 


Range  Paralysis  in  Pullets 

My  young  leghorn  pullets  are 
showing  lameness;  they  are  on  good 
range.  What  is  the  cause,  and  how 
can  it  be  handled?  l.  m. 

The  lameness  in  your  young  leg¬ 
horn  pullets  in  all  probability  is  the 
result  of  what  is  commonly  termed 
range  paralysis.  Actually,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  brought  on  by  an  infection 
picked  up  early  in  the  life  of  the 
chick,  or  inherited  from  its  dam. 
Birds  affected  will  show  the  paraly¬ 
tic  condition  whether  raised  on  range 
or  in  confinement.  There  is  no  cure 
or  remedy  and  the  birds  will  not 
recover.  Considering  all  aspects  of 
the  situation,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
kill  the  birds  as  soon  as  you  see  any 
of  them  affected  because,  at  that 
time,  they  are  usually  still  in  good 
flesh  and  there  is  no  harm  in  using 
them  for  human  consumption. 


Good  Broiler  Mash  Mixture 

I  would  like  a  mixture  for  a  good 
broiler  mash  formula,  to  be  used 
without  any  additional  grain  feed¬ 
ing.  How  about  using  ground  wheat 
for  part  of  the  corn  in  this  mash? 
If  so,  how  much?  l.  t.  s. 

The  following  mash  mixture  has 
proven  to  be  quite  satisfactory  for 
the  growth  of  broilers.  It  should  be 
used  as  an  all-mash  ration  without 
any  grain  feeding.  Ground  wheat 
may  be  substituted  for  one-half  the 
ground  corn.  In  terms  of  poundage, 
the  following  amounts  should  be 
used:  Ground  yellow  corn  295.75, 
soybean  oil  meal  100.0,  fish  meal 
25.0,  meat  scrap  25.0,  corn  gluten 
meal  12.5,  alfalfa  meal  12.5,  dried 
whey  12.5,  steamed  bone  meal  5.0, 
mico  cencentrate  5.0,  salt  2.5,  BY- 
500  1.5,  APF  concentrate  1.25,  feed¬ 
ing  oil-1000A-400D  1.0,  and  choline 
chloride  0.5. 


Poultry  House  Odors 

We  are  getting  some  objectionable 
odors  from  the  poultry  house.  How 
can  this  be  prevented  and  overcome? 

New  York  j.  w. 

Objectionable  poultry  house  odors 
arise  from  decomposition  of  the 
poultry  manure.  This  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  applications  of  lime  and 
ordinary  sanitation.  Poultry  houses 
kept  reasonably  clean  are  not  ob¬ 
jectionable  for  odors,  even  without 
the  use  of  lime.  Lime,  applied  to 
piles  of  poultry  manure  or  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  adds  to 
the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure. 
A  windbreak  of  evergreen  trees 
planted  closely  together  would  also 
help  somewhat  on  odor  problem.  All 
poultry  houses  should  be  completely 
cleaned  out  in  the  early  Summer, 
and  so  prevent  the  trouble. 


Blindness  in  Poultry 

Some  of  my  goslings  appear  to  be 
born  blind.  Is  this  hereditary? 

Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.  e.  g. 

There  is  an  hereditary  form  of 
blindness  in  chickens  and  possibly 
the  same  thing  exists  in  geese.  It 
is  a  so-called  recessive  character, 
which  means  that  it  is  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  very  infrequently,  as  it  is  present 
only  in  the  pure  form.  Characters 
that  are  dominant  may  cover  up 
traits  that  are  desirable  or  undesir¬ 
able  and  it  is  possible  for  an  un¬ 
desirable  recessive  character,  such  as 
hereditary  blindness,  to  exist  for  a 
long  time  before  one  actually  sees  it 
in  a  flock.  The  chances  of  its  being 
observed  are  increased  if  inbreeding 
is  practiced. 


Demand  for  Guineas 

What  time  of  year  are  guineas  in 
demand,  and  when  are  the  peak 
prices  for  them?  Is  it  profitable  at 
present  to  raise  them  at  55  cents  a 
pound?  c.  g. 

Guineas  are  more  or  less  in  de¬ 
mand  at  all  times,  but  prices  are 
at  their  peak  in  the  late  Winter.  At 
55  cents  a  pound  they  can  be  reared 
profitably  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  foragers  and  will  find  a  good  part 
of  their  feed  if  allowed  free  range. 


“You’ll  have  to  accept  things  as  they 
are  —  some  of  us  are  Hens  and  some 
of  us  are  Roosters!" 


Start  NowIMimrPmiAP 


Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

&^»K0d^C8k8or  ffir' 

Assures  top  Mg  Income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying 
next  7  to  9  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at 

52  “»'*  •’>» 

NEW!  SILVER-WHITE  CROSS 

New  short-leg,  uniform  high-feed-conversion  fowl.  The  broiler  of 

TTnlivfr™'  of  meat  for  each  100  chicks  started. 

Sf averages — more  fowl  make  top  poundage. 

ss/jas  wi^nfas^i^>iTEup  to  20%  dressing  cost; 


NEW! 


GOLDEN  BROAD 


INCREASED 

111- II  ■  HAMP  BROILER  CROSS 

T IS Jjt-under-colorf  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties 
sensations  in  Ghicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


CATALOG 
DETAILS 


Dept-  Jl-3 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


cv*'c* 

Make 

threat  jlayerd 


S.  C.  W.  leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Routs  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 


Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  started 
Pullets  now  com¬ 
ing  into  produc¬ 
tion  —  just  right 
for  those  high 
Pall  egg  prices. 
We  have  them  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for 
immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  —  and  at 
prices  lower  than 
it  would  cost 
you  to  raise 
them.  Write, 
wire  or  phone 
your  order  today 
before  we  are 
sold  out. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  4  and  6  weeks  old  Capons 
for  the  coming  Easter  Season  —  the  highest  price 
market  in  the  year.  We  have  some  dandies  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  Baby  Chicks  in  all  the  popular  breeds 
right  on  through  the  Fall  months.  In  fact,  we 
hatch  them  every  week  in  the  year.  So,  no  matter 
when  you  want  Baby  Chicks,  you  can  always  get 
them  at  Sunnybrook. 

U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Exprese,  by  Air  or 
J>y  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Forms 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

Box  2  Phone  8-161 1  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


i 


Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  years 

Feed  Conversion  of  2.77  .... 

and  2.07  lb.  average  weight  at  10  weeks  on  a 
flock  of  2,000  straight  run  Tolrnan  White  Rocks — 
that’s  what  one  customer  reports.  They'll  per¬ 
form  for  you,  too — for  broilers,  roasters,  or  mar¬ 
ket  eggs.  Every  breeder  100%  State  Tested  Pullo- 
rum  Clean.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  or 
visit  our  farm  (located  off  River  St.,  Norwell, 
Mass.). 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


-  Christie s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

ffg  bfuu°of  spizzerinktum 


SPIZZERINKTUM? 


because : 

The  Flockowner  gets  higher  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  eggs  of  superior  in¬ 
terior  quality. 

The  Hatcheryman  gets  unexcelled  hatchability  of 
first  quality  chicks. 

The  Broiler  Grower  gets  high  livability,  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth,  complete  feathering  from  the 
beginning,  efficient  feed  conversion. 

The  Processor  gets  matchless  dressing  qualities. 
The  Retailer  gets  ready  sales  through  eye  ap¬ 
peal  and  flavor. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  F«RM5  Inc.  Box  25,  Kinpston  N.  H 


CHIP  Live  Poultry.  Rabbit*,  Pigeons  to  Nsw 
York'*  Oldest  Poultry  House.  9tL  IBM. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Oept.  20,  Llv*  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  M ARCELLU8.  N.  Y. 


foiYyoiA.^.  Improved  ’S2  Automatic  EGG  MAID  Nest 


New  features  include  a  trainer  perch  that 
gets  birds  to  use  the  nest  quicker  and  al¬ 
lows  nest  to  be  closed  to  prevent  roosting 
at  night.  Also  heavy  cloth  entrance  cur¬ 
tains  —  large  square  holes  —  easier  and 
quicker  assembly. 


CARL  F.  KAEGEBEIN  &  SON 
Box  E,  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

PHONE;  BRIDGE  3097 
Eastern  Distributor  and  Warehouse 

• 

Order  Promptly  for  Immediate  Shipment 
Direct  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 


590 
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CRAINE  WOODSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 

Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  dobr 
front  —  3 -ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  .  .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 

It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
...  profitable  feeding. 


CKAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
£.  " Craine’s  the  name”  to 
remember.  Write  for 
*  details  on  the  Woodstave, 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 


Craine,  Irtc.,  912  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Tired  Feet? 


How  Refreshed,  Rested  and 
soothed  your  feet  feel  after  a 
Stirizol  footbath.  Make  your  own 
hygienic  solutions  with  Stirizol 
Powder.  Many  uses.  Drug  Stores 
or  Direct  $1.50.  Free  Sample: 
Send  for  Free  Sample  to: 

Stirizol  Co.  Dept.  RN,  P.0. 

BOX  549,  FLUSHING,  N.Y. 


Save  SAFELY  Sy  ‘Tftad 
and  Earn  More  on  your  saving: 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 


HOW 


We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 


OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $58,000,000.00 


Savixv^M^ 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 

passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

Town- _ State  _____  25 


Publisher’s  Desk 


On  a  motor  trip  to  Maine,  * 
Editor  had  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  The  time  was  3:30  A.  M.  The 
hose  line  had  broken  and  all  the 
water  leaked  out  of  the  radiator.  We 
were  far  from  any  settlement.  Two 
trucks  came  along  and  stopped.  One 
driver  walked  back;  asked  if  we 
were  in  trouble  and  proceeded  to 
help  us.  The  line  was  repaired,  but 
water,  where  could  we  get  it?  The 
driver  remarked  “There  is  a  brook 
here.  You  can  get  water  there.”  Who 
would  imagine  a  brook  of  water  of 
any  kind  right  there!  and  who  but 
an  observant  driver  would  know 
;  about  it!  He  piloted  us  into  a  field, 
down  a  hill  where,  with  the  dog’s 
basin,  we  filled  the  radiator — and  all 
was  well.  The  driver  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  anything  but  our  thanks,  which 
were  sincere  and  profuse.  He  said 
“trucks  get  into  difficulties  too  and 
passersby  often  help  them,  so  we  like 
to  reciprocate.”  We  did  not  even  get 
his  name,  but  we  hope  the  President 
of  the  Border  Express,  .  Bangor, 
Maine,  will  see  this  item  and  ap¬ 
propriately  appreciate  the  courte¬ 
ousness  of  this  man  who  came  to  our 
rescue. 

In  July  1948^  I  shipped  an  Electric 
drill  to  Chicago  for  repairs.  The 
company  advised  me  that  they  would 
repair  same  and  return  it.  Have 
written  them  several  times  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply. 

New  York  r.  e.  w. 

The  concern  states  that  records  for 
1948  are  no  longer  available  and  they 
are  unable  to  find  any  unsettled 
items  dating  back  so  far.  They  can 
only  assume  that  it  was  repaired  and 
returned.  Letters  of  complaint 
should  have  been  acknowledged,  and 
we  wish  the  complaint  had  been 
sent  us  earlier.  We  are  sorry  that 
at  this  late  date  there  is  no  way  to 
hold  the  company  responsible. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  once  again  for  your  help 
in  getting  my  order  filled.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  a  favorite  paper  in 
our  house,  and  we  wouldn’t  be  with¬ 
out  it.  MRS.  M.  A. 

New  York 

We  want  to  give  the  Hyclass 
Manufacturing  Company  credit  for 
finally  adjusting  a  long  standing 
claim  which  we  had  presented  to 
them.  All  our  letters  were  returned, 
as  they  could  not  be  located.  They 
have  now  made  settlement,  stating 
that  they  were  doing  business  under 
a  new  name.  We  cannot  understand 
why  they  did  not  advise  customers 
and  the  Post  Office  of  the  change  of 
name.  However,  we  are  glad  the 
matter  is  settled. 

The  enclosed  letter  was  received 
this  morning  and  I  send  it  for  your 
information.  I  thought  it  might  give 
you  some  ammunition  to  save  some¬ 
body  from  loss.  Friend 

It  is  indeed  a  friend  who  sends 
us  information  about  these  various 
schemes  that  are  sent  out  to  intrigue 
and  exploit  people.  The  enclosure  is 
the  usual  letter  from  the  present 
operator  of  the  Spanish  Prisoner 
scheme.  It  is  like  all  of  them  to  the 
dotting  of  the  i’s  and  the  crossing  of 
the  t’s.  How  any  one  after  all  these 
years  can  believe  people  will  be  so 
credulous  as  to  send  money  to  foster 
the  scheme  passes  our  comprehen¬ 
sion.  One  man  has  received  four  of 
the  letters,  so  if  mail  comes  from 
Mexico  City  asking  for  “help  in  a 
very  delicate  matter  on  which  de¬ 
pends  his  future  and  his  daughter’s” 
do  not  fall  prey  to  his  plea  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  Post  Office 
Inspectors  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
letters. 

One  of  our  readers  was  interested 
in  finding  some  way  to  mechanically 
remove  elderberries  from  the  stems 
of  the  bushes.  There  seems  to  be  no 
patented  device,  but  on  inquiring  of 
a  bean  corporation,  they  made  sev¬ 
eral  suggestions.  One  was  to  use 
some  device  similar  to  a  garden  rake 
with  tines  turned  upward  or  a  hair 
comb.  One  party  considered  the 
comb  method  unsatisfactory,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan  if 
one  is  to  eliminate  any  of  the  stems. 


While  driving  through  the  country 
looking  for  items  of  interest,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  sign  “Mink  And  Silver  Fox 
Ranch — Visitors  Welcome.”  I  started 
for  the  house  when  a  gigantic  dog 
appeared,  growling  and  snarling  and 
stood  between  the  car  and  me.  I 
continued  despite  the  rumbling  in  his 
throat  and  finally  he  ceased  his  pro¬ 
tests.  A  long  wait  followed  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell,  but  the  door  finally- 
opened  an  inch  or  two  and  a  woman 
ungraciously  asked  my  business. 
When  I  admitted  I  was  a  writer  she 
vehemently  told  me  her  opinion  of 
writers.  I  was  annoyed  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  turned  to  go  away  when  I 
mentioned  I  was  going  to  write  up  a 
farm  for  a  real  paper: — The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  As  if  by  magic  the  sun 
came  out,  the  woman  smiled  and 
flung  wide  the  door — even  the  dog’s 
tail  wagged.  “The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er”  says  she.  “Why  then  you  are  an 
old  friend.”  I  did  not  get  a  story, 
but  left  a  cordial  atmosphere  with 
an  invitation  to  go  and  see  the  an¬ 
imals,  which  I  did. 

New  York  d.  t. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  a 
magic  wand  in  this  case.  We  use 
our  best  efforts  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  this  fellow  feeling  among  read¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  inspiring  to  know  that 
it  works. 

Now  we  have  peat  moss  swindlers. 
Two  men  with  a  truck  drove  into  a 
yard  and  made  a  proposition  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  cover  her  lawn 
with  peat  moss.  She  explained  she 
had  considered  landscaping  her  yard 
and  while  talking  to  one  of  the  men 
the  other  took  material  from  the 
truck,  filled  bushel  baskets  with  it 
and  spread  it  on  the  lawn.  After, 
working  about  two  hours  the  men 
presented  a  bill  for  $225.,  stating 
they  had  used  85  bushels  of  peat, 
moss.  On  refusal  to  pay,  the  men 
threatened  to  turn  the  bill  over  to  | 
an  attorney  for  collection.  Analysis' 
showed  the  peat  moss  was  not  of 
good  quality  and  that  imported,  high 
class  moss  in  100  lb.  bales  would 
cost  less  than  $5.00.  On  this  esti¬ 
mate  the  87  bushels  would  not  cost 
more  than  $35.  It  behooves  readers 
to  remember  this  if  these  peddlers 
come  into  their  section. 

In  1933  Adolphus  Hohensee  was 
charged  with  mail  fraud  in  Houston, 
Texas.  He  pleaded  guilty.  He  was 
accused  of  misbranding  some  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1944  and  1946  and  the  goods 
were  seized  by  the  Federal  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration.  In  1948  he  was  fined 
$1,800.  on  the  same  charges.  He 
was  convicted  for  misbranding  so- 
called  health  products.  Recently 
Adolphus  Hohensee  of  Scranton  ap¬ 
peared  in  Buffalo  offering  four  free 
lectures  on  “How  To  Banish  Disease 
From  Your  Body  The  Natural  Way.” 
He  promoted  the  sale  of  eight  lec¬ 
tures  at  $25.  to  be  held  in  a  hotel 
in  Scranton.  During  the  intermission 
he  urged  the  people  to  sign  up  for 
the ,  lectures.  On  payment  of  a  de¬ 
posit  for  the  course  of  lectures  the 
person  was  given  a  free  gift  of  a 
plastic  juice  extractor  set  and  a  nu¬ 
trition  book.  He  stated  the  series  of 
lectures  usually  cost  $50.,  but  the 
$25.  price  was  special  to  the  Buffalo 
residents.  He  was  offering  Adolphus 
tenderizer,  $195.;  Food  Blender, 
$39.35;  Juicer,  $64.50.  He  also  oper¬ 
ates  a  hotel  near  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

I  bought  a  brand  new  car  from  an 
Austin  car  dealer.  It  was  quite  a 
sacrifice  to  pay  this  car  at  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  dollars  per  month,  but 
we  managed  it  and  seeing  one  of  the 
new  Austins  in  Morristown  we  were 
impressed  to  trade  our  car  in,  on  a 
new  one,  being  offered  a  good  price, 
seeing  it  was  in  good  shape  and  a 
1951.  To  our  great  surprise  and 
chagrin  our  bill  of  sale  was  marked 
1950. 

New  Jersey  l. 

The  company  advised  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  concluded  it  was  a  1951  car 
because  it  was  purchased  in  that 
year.  The  customer  could  not  get 
any  adjustment  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  realizes  he  signed  the 
abstract  without  carefully  perusing 
it.  It  was  disappointing  to  buy  a  new 
car  only  to  find  it  had  depreciated 
one  year’s  value. 


When  You  Repair  — 

BE  SURE  TO  TREAT 
THE  WOOD  WITH 


Wafer  repellent  PENTA  protects 
wood  against  termites  and  rot, 
warping  and  checking.  Adds  years 
to  the  life  of  steps,  doors,  roofing, 
fences,  window  sash  and  frame. 

fddt  "S%U4&  it  ah  f 
ah  ScokohUcaI  tyxttoH  &xh( 

Yes,  you  can  paint  over  PENTA  W.R. 
treated  wood.  Save  money! 

Do  this  now  — 

Write  for  full  Information  and  Prices 

KTZFTTm  ■ 


CORPORATION 

REPRESENTATIVES  O 

CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.  WOO 0  PRESERVATIVES 

86  MARKET  STREET,  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


^7  work  foster 
and  easier**, 
md  save  you  money ! 


YETTER  disc 

COULTER -JOINTER 

speeds  up  your 
plowing. ..makes ! 
plow  pull  easier 

Plow  5  acres  in  4  acre 
time!  With  Yetter  Disc 
Coulter  -  Jointers,  you 
can  plow  in  one  gear  higher.  They  reduce  dirt 
friction  on  moldboards  and  your  plow  pulls 
up  to  40%  easier.  Dynamometer  tests  prove  it ! 

CUTS  AND  COVERS  TRASH 

Single  disc  blade  turns,  cuts  and  covers  wet 
or  dry  trash  with  natural  slicing  action.  Trash 
deflector  insures  complete  coverage.  NO 
SECOND  BLADE  TO  WASTE  POWER  — 
one  blade  with  deflector  does  the  job,  has 
fewer  moving  parts,  lower  maintenance  cost, 
i  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 


I YETTER 

f  FRONT  TRACTOR 
ff  WHEEL  CLEANER 

l 


Keeps  wheels  rolling  when  it’s  wet  and 
muddy.  Adjustable  for  sidewall  and  tread. 
Easily  installed.  Low  price.  WRITE: 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  527  Main  SI  Colchester,  III 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


USE  FUSED 


WERMOTAPl 


PLUG  IT  IN... 
WRAPAROUND 
PIPE.JHAT’S 
ALL  THERE 
IS  TO  IT. 


Saves  TIME,  LABOR,  EXPENSE. 
100%  SAFE.  Costs  little  to  buy 
and  use.  Protection  50°  below 
zero  when  properly  installed. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

SMITH-CATES  CORF.  FLAINViUE,  CON! 


Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

B»t*  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Con;  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
II  days  is  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

Tills  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
fiiliscrlbers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 

L-a^WHIPWStMBBa— ^ PW— —P— w— —— 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  pet 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  3. _ 

jlIbKERS  Wanted:  Averag#  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms.  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 

bred  <  :  utieys) _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female  ward  at¬ 
tendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48  to  $3,581.76 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information  contact  Dr.  It.  G.  Weame,  Senior 
Diiector,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York, 
REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3517-$4478.  Inquire 
,R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director.  Wassaic 

State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

GARDENER,  handyman,  drive;  married.  Furnished 
cottage  supplied.  Room  for  school  aged  child. 
References  required.  Write  R.  Leon,  R.  F.  D.  2, 

Princeton,  N.  J.  _  _ 

MEN- an  I  women  attendants,  in  State  institution  for 
for  mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 

Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of 
New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month  plus  $28 
(cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry, 

48  hour  week.  Wrlto  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 

Thiells,  New  York. _ . _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 
attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtimve  and 

emergency  compensation  totals  $2,616-$3,581  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
imis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
i  Gi  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
in  pass  an  attendant's  qualifying  examination.  For 
,  Miner  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O'Donnell, 
i  rector  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital  Wingdale, 
New  York. _ 

i  tsOKS,  cook-generals,  maids,  child  nurses,  couples.*  \ 
Register  for  private  schools.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

ANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
10  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
viking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 

V ri te_ J ohanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men. 
Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta.  New 
Jersey.  (Pure  bred  Guernseys). _ _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  Yoik. 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 
GARDENER,  handyman,  drive;  married.  Fur¬ 
nished  cottage  supplied.  Room  for  school 
aged  child.  References  required.  Write  R. 
Leon,  R.  F.  D,  2,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives,  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$147  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus) 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  Hos¬ 
pital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  over¬ 
time  and  emergency  compensation  totals  $2,616- 
$3,531  a  year.  Room  and  board  are  available 
at  the  hospital  for  single  people  and  married 
couples  without  children.  There  are  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and  tennis. 
Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and 
be  able  to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination.  For  further  information  write  to; 
Dr.  Leo  P.  O'Donnell.  Director  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York, _ 

COOKS,  cook-generals,  maids,  child  nurses, 
couples.  Register  for  private  schools.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
PERMANENT  home  for  woman  and  child  in 
country.  Housework.  Little  outdoor  work.  ( 
Must  be  reliable.  Race,  religion,  color  does 
not  matter.  BOX  8515,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  or  boy  to  assist  in  general 
farm! ng.  Russell  Peters,  Cailicoon.  N.  Y. 

A  GENERAL  housekeeper.  Live  in,  2  in  fam¬ 
ily.  No  children.  Plain  cooking.  All  appli¬ 
ances.  Wages  $125  month.  Write  Rexmuir,  557 
Cambridge  Avenue,  R.  F.  D.  Westbury,  L.  I. 
New  York, _ _ 

GENERAL  houseworker.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Schwartz, 
Spring  Valley,  New  York. _ 

MAN.  General  repair  and  maintenance  of 
boarding  school.  Good  knowledge  painting, 
carpentry,  plumbing  ,etc.  required.  Live  in. 
Good  salary.  Vacation  and  legal  holidays  with 
pay.  Must  come  well  recommended.  Write 
full  particulars.  BOX  8501,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
YOUNG  married  man  for  general  farm  work! 
Five  room  apartment  furnished.  Sydney 

Peters,  Cailicoon,  New  York, _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  handy  with  tools  and  able  to  drive. 
Two  room  furnished  apartment.  Give  full 
details,  reference  and  salary  expected.  Sam 
Frankman,  Spruce  St..  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  for  permanent 

general  farm  work,  Livingston,  New  Jersey. 
No  milking;  excellent  accommodations;  top 
wages;  atti  active  opportunity,  advancement. 
BOX  8503,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE,  country  home  ill  city  suburb,  wom¬ 
an  to  cook  and  care  for  place  and  man  for 
maintenance,  good  home,  good  pay,  all  mod- 
ern  convenience.  BOX  8510,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  in  30  days  farm  family  caretakers 
for  3,000  layers,  country  home,  gardens, 
fields,  fruit  in  Berkshires.  Practical  carpenter, 
mechanic;  chicken  experience  not  required. 
Modern  unfurnished  seven  room  cottage. 
Thermostatic  Esso  heat,  rent  free,  $200  per 
month  plus  bonus.  If  wife  could  be  hired  for 
weekend  housework  and  cooking  this  would 
be  preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Write  re  ex¬ 
periences  references,  number,  age,  family. 
BOX  1095,  Grand  Central  Station. _ _ 

GARDNER ,-POULTRYMAN :  Opportunity  to 

gardner  (horticulturist)  with  poultry  expe¬ 
rience,  age  35-50,  finest  accommodations,  beau¬ 
tiful  5  room  cottage.  Modern  equipment,  au¬ 
tomatic  heat,  electricity  and  farm  accommo¬ 
dations.  Convenient  transportation  to  N.  Y.  C. 
and  5  minutes  shopping  Center,  stores  church¬ 
es,  theatres.  Permanent  job.  Will  pay  top 
salary  for  the  right  man.  Please  state  past  10 
Years  activities  and  employment.  Replies  con- 
fidentiab  BOX  8511,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  modern  dairy-poultry  farm. 

Best  living  and  working  conditions.  C.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Ottsviile,  Penna. 


WANTED;  Plant  manager  for  country  re¬ 
ceiving  and  manufacturing  plant  near  Met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York.  Give  full  information  of 
experience  with  references  and  salary  expeci- 
ed  in  first  letter.  BOX  8512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  farm -minded  couple  for  poultry 
farm,  without  children  or  children  of  school 
age  preferred.  Woman  to  help  in  house  and 
pack  eggs,  good  salary;  new  five  room  bunga¬ 
low,  good  bus  connections  to  town  and  school 
bus  in  front  of  door.  BOX  8513,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  country  place  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Man  to  care  for  small  garden 
and  grounds,  small  flock  of  poultry,  and  be 
able  to  drive  and  do  general  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  work.  Wife  to  assist  in  owner’s  resi¬ 
dence  occasionally.  Please  write  in  detail  about 
yourself,  giving  experience  and  references. 
Other  farm  positions  open;  dairy,  beef  etc. 
Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne.  Inc., 
45  West  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Female  laundry  workers.  No  expe¬ 

rience  required.  Salary  $2,398-3283  per  year 
less  maintenance,  44  hour  week.  For  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne.  Senior  Direc¬ 
tor,  Wassaic  Stale  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 
GOOD  experienced  handyman,  caretaker  for 

summer  bungalow  colony  in  Brewster,  New 
York,  400  acre  estate.  Drive  car  year-round 
position.  State  wages  expected.  BOX  8514, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WRITER-Mother  wants  helper  for  New  York 
City.  Housework,  plain  cooking.  Full  or  part 
time.  Pleasant  home,  beautiful  room,  salary. 
BOX  8526,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

WANTED;  Companion  and  mother’s  helper. 

White  family,  two  children;  private  room 
and  bath;  one  hour  from  NYC  on  Conn,  shore. 
Start  immediately.  BOX  8525,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ - 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30: 

must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  com¬ 
panion  and  care  for  young  active  semi-invalid 
lady,  $35  a  week;  room,  board.  Send  picture, 
full  details,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
COUPLE;  White,  middleaged.  Family  of  two; 

home  suburbs.  Woman  cook  and  general 
housework.  Outside  handyman,  lawn  and 
garden.  Good  salary.  Live  in,  child  not  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Recent  references  required,  send 
applications  to  P.  O.  Box  469,  Beacon  or  tele- 
phone  137. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

MARRIED  man  to  work  on  chicken  farm  of 

7,500  capacity,  modem  5-room  apartment, 
good  salary.  Character  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Indian  Head  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  family.  Own  room. 

$120  month.  Completely  automatic  kitchen. 
Pleasant  work.  Mrs.  Siegel.  5  Ferguson  Ave., 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis  4-6071 _ 

HERDSMAN -Manager :  Holstein  herd  Car¬ 
nation  Burke  breeding;  Central  N.  Y.  Nice 
location;  good  opportunity  for  right  man. 

BOX  8528,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED!  Lady  companion  to  lady  not  ser¬ 
vant  type;  good  country  home.  BOX  97, 
Setauhet,  L.  I. _ _ _ _ 

CHILDREN'S  home,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Live-in  positions  for  girls’  worker  for  group 
of  30,  seven  to  16  years  of  age,  also  nursery 
assistant.  Contact  Miss  Garrison.  Dir. _ _ 

WE  have  a  small  guest  place  limited  to  a  list 

of  friends.  Open  throughout  the  year.  We 
need  either  a  couple,  one  to  cook  other  to  do 
housework  or  two  women  to  do  likewise.  It 
is  an  interesting  job  with  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  and  renumerative.  If  interested  please 
communicate  for  further  details.  Mrs.  John 
Lurie,  Jr.,  Woodland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Phoenicia  3503. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  successful  farmer  to  re¬ 

develop  one  of  New  England’s  largest  farms. 
School  connection.  Henry  C.  Patey,  East 
Rindge,  N.  H, _ 

NURSES  aids,  day  duty,  private  sanitarium. 

Salary  $110  month  to  start.  Give  age.  Pine 
Rest  Sanitarium,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. _ 

FARM  couple  wanted,  around  50  years  old 

for  small  Angus  operation  in  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  BOX  8538,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  in  modern  country  home  on 
farm  in  New  Jersey.  No  milking,  light 
housekeeping  and  some  cooking.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salary,  and  references.  Food 
and  lodging  supplied.  BOX  8530,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  All  electrical  appliances. 

Own  room.  Assist  with  two  young  children. 
References.  Write  Dr.  Earl  Baumwell,  261 
Bedell  Terrace,  West  Hempstead,  New  York. 
COUPLE,  handyman,  wife  to  care  for  kennel 
small  dogs.  No  children.  Three  rooms,  bath 
furnished.  Write  age,  salary,  references.  BOX 

8531,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOILER  fireman-handyman.  Live  in.  $175 
monthly  plus  keep.  High  Point  Hospital, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple,  no  children, 

Massachusetts  Berkshire  farm-estate.  Hus¬ 
band  experienced  poultry  and  general  grouds 
maintenance  work.  Wife  to  assist  mornings 
with  light  upstairs  housework.  Comfortable 
furnished  modern  four  room  apartment.  Oil 
heat,  utilities  supplied  and  many  privileges. 
Own  garden  plot.  Permance  and  security  for 
right  people.  Good  pay.  References  necessary. 
Please  give  full  details  first  letter.  Lihden- 
brook  Farms,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

PART  time  for  couple  or  widow  and  son; 

woman,  housework;  man,  lawn  maintenance, 
etc.;  separate  quarters;  two  miles  from  vil- 
lage ;  Orange  County.  Box  470,  Goshen.  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Experienced  apple  pickers  who 
own  trailers,  can  spend  pleasant  six  weeks 
vacation  in  beautiful  Hudson  River  Valley. 
Prevailing  wages  for  apple  picking  will  de¬ 
fray  all  vacation  expenses  beside  paying  good 
wages.  Season  Sept.  10th  to  Nov.  1st.  Ad- 
dress  Ogden  Farms,  Kinderhook.  N,  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  and  son  10  wants  plain 
housekeeper,  or  care  more  home  than  high 
wages;  country  life  and  pets.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Sawdey,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MOTHER  with  daughter  12,  desires  position 
as  cook,  housekeeper.  BOX  8500  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  retired  nurse,  51,  refined, 
respectable,  desires  permanent  modern 
home,  reasonable  wages,  with  one  gentle¬ 
man.  Kindness,  consideration  first  requisite. 
Must  exchange  references.  Mrs.  Rose  La 
Medica,  Mattituck,  L.  I. _ 

COUPLE;  Reliable,  caretaking,  cook,  gardener, 
handyman,  BOX  8538,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARMER,  47,  three  boys,  wants  dairy  farm 
to  work,  central  New  York.  Salary,  shares, 
all  letters  answered.  BOX  8527,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER,  age  38,  married,  four  children; 

chauffeurs  license.  Wishes  position  with 
house.  State  of  Florida.  Wm.  A.  Williams, 
Box  21,  Bellvale,  N.  Y, _ 

USEFUL  companion.  Good  cook,  drives,  ex¬ 
perienced  sick  care,  active,  elderly.  Not 
servant.  BOX  8532,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG,  married,  agricultural  graduate  seeks 
herdsman  or  small  farm  managers  position. 
Working  with  A.R.  cows  now.  Holsteins  or 
Guernseys  preferred.  Good  house,  refrences. 
BOX  8533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LABORATORY  technician  desires  position  in 
fluid  milk  plant.  Eight  years  experience 
plating-microscopic  fats,  etc.  Good  references. 
Hotel  Windsor,  Room  320,  100  E.  58th  St. 

New  York  City. 

WE  ARE  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


ALL-AROUND  man  on  dairy  farm.  $180  per 
month  plus  room  and  board.  Apply  Broth¬ 
er  Peter,  St.  Bonaventure  U.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER,  two  pre-school  boys,  wishes  house¬ 
keeper  position.  BOX  842,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  EUinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency.  141  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MOTHER,  two  pre-school  boys,  wishes  housekeeper 
.  position,  BOX  8402,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  woman  (white)  to  do  housework 
for  an  elderly  couple.  Country  preferred. 
£6-45  106th  St.,  Richmond  Hill  18,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
AMERICAN  white  woman,  age  45,  wants  work. 
Prefer  home  privileges  to  high  wages.  BOX 
8504,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MINISTERIAL  student,  former  business  man, 
offers  services  to  a  pastorless  church  within 
75  miles  New  York  City.  Parsonage  not  nec- 
essary.  P.O.  BOX  65,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey. 
AMBITIOUS  Penn  State  Dairy  Husbandry 
Graduate,  working,  married,  desires  em¬ 
ployment  as  Farm  Manager.  Please  send  de- 
tails  to  P.O.  BOX  21,  Elmira,  New  York, 
MARRIED  man  as  Farm  Manager  or  herds¬ 
man,  B.S.  Degree  in  Dairy  Husbandry.  Pure 
Bred  Guernseys  preferred.  Five  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Excellent  health.  BOX  8505,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HORTICULTURE  school  graduate,  eight  years 
experience  desires,  management,  supervisory 
position  on  estate  or  park  development;  mar¬ 
ried,  veteran,  three  children.  BOX  8506,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRYMAN,  life-long  experience  in  poul¬ 
try,  turkey  and  game  breeding  and  raising, 
egg  and  broiler  production,  incubation,  capon- 
izing,  killing  and  processing;  wants  work. 
BOX  8517,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man,  58,  desires  position. 
Caretaker,  gardner.  Box  8516,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

YOUNG  man  will  pay  board,  nervous  but 
capable  helping  with  farm  work.  Near  town 
not  too  far  from  New  York  City;  wants  good 
home  and  care.  BOX  8508,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMAN  desires  housekeeping  in  home  where 
her  own  4  year  son  would  be  treated  kindly. 
$18,00  weekly.  BOX  8507,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  mature  woman,  for  one 
or  two  adults;  capable,  knowledge  of  nurs¬ 
ing,  references,  anywhere.  137  Morgan  Place, 
Arlington,  Ney  Jersey. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged.  Holland  garden¬ 
er,  desires  permanent  Christian  home  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  References.  Write  Room  4, 
83  Chile  Ave.,  Rochester,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

A  HATCHERY  BUY 

Get  into  the  lucrative  goose  market  quickly! 

One  of  the  nation's  foremost  goose  hatch¬ 
eries,  nationally  known  and  advertised,  forced 
to  sell.  Entire  business  can  be  easily  moved  | 
to  your  location.  Proven  and  mature  breed-  ] 
ing  stock.  Newest  automatic  hatching  equip-  j 
ment.  Nets  $10,000  in  4-month  season.  Price 
$15,000,  BOX  224,  Strongsville.  Ohio.  _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  Interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Wertg,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty.  R.  1.  Farming- 
ton,  Delaware.  _  j 


123  acre  farm,  6-room  house,  barn,  electric,  telephone,  ] 
two  miles  from  town,  %  mile  off  highway,  running 
water;  in  Athens  Pa.  $5,000.  BOX  8306,  Rural  ! 
New-Yorker. _  | 

FEED,  grain  and  general  merchandise  business,  in-  j 

eluding  real  estate,  machinery,  trucks,  store  equip¬ 
ment;  1950  sales  $195,000.  BOX  8405,  Rural  New- 
Y orker. _ 

362  ACRES,  large  barn,  silo,  14-room  house.  BOX 
54,  So,  Kortright,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  10-room  house  and  chicken  house  which 
will  carry  1,500  to  2,000  chickens.  Moderate  price. 
John  Kimber,  Delhi,  N,  Yr. _ 

FLORIDA:  New  trailer  park.  Have  interested 

agricultural  activities.  Write  Baum,  Box  694, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

FARMS:  200  acres,  equipped,  stock;  150  acres, 
eqpt;  800  acres  bare.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York,  agent. 

8  (4  -  AC  RE  poultry  farm,  good  location,  on  vil¬ 
lage  edge,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  $4,000; 
$1,100  down,  easy  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
P.O.  BOX  110,  Johnson  City,  New  York, 
90-ACRE  fertile  farm,  good  buildings,  Broome 
County,  New  York,  $10,500,  terms  arranged, 
Wex’ts  Real  Estate,  P.O.  BOX  110,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. 

163-ACRE  New  Milford,  Pa.,  farm,  good  loca¬ 
tion,  $8,000,  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  P.O. 
BOX  11),  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

271-ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  excellent  location,  $16,500,  terms 
arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate,  P.O.  BOX  110, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

GENERAL  store,  route  17,  busy  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  village,  good  9  room  house,  1 
acre  land,  write  for  details.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
P.O.  BOX  110,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
FARM  &  Business  Catalog  FREE!  Big  new 
edition.  Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000 
up.  Maine  to  Florida.  West’s,  9-H,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

512  A. -107  HD.  CATTLE! 

One  of  best  dairy  farms  in  Western  N.  Y. 

Buildings  alone  valued  at  $100,000.  Stock  and 
equipment  worth  $35,000.  Dairy  income  $30,000 
annually.  Includes  107  hd.  cattle,  two  ’52  trac¬ 
tors,  all  tools  &  machinery.  Rambling-style 
home  12  rooms,  arranged  for  2  families,  all 
utilities,  attached  2-car  garage.  Also  8-room 
tenant  house.  Main  barn  55x70.  2nd  barn  36x 
120,  3rd  barn  36x70.  3  silos,  granary,  poultry 
&  brooder  houses,  equipped  milk  house.  512 
acres,  230  tillable,  282  pasture  &  woodland, 
private  stream.  Exclusive  Value,  $60,000. 
Terms!  No.  C-8746.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd, 
22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph.  New  York, 
WANTED:  Rent  or  buy  all  year  farm  home, 
improvements,  acreage,  woods,  stream.  BOX 
8509,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

PRODUCING  fully  equipped  farm  lease  with 
option  to  buy,  where  some  part  of  property 
has  access  to  Highways.  Responsible  people, 
experience,  reference,  security,  no  cash,  who 
is  interested  in  letting  us  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity?  To  get  a  start?  BOX  463,  Gardner,  Mass. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Sunny  South.” 

Permanent  year-round  pastures  are  being 
rapidly  developed  in  South  Carolina  and  land 
suitable  for  permanent  pastures  is  still  cheap 
in  proportion  to  production.  You  can  let  the 
cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the  cost 
of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Mild  cli¬ 
mate,  rainfall  average  45  inches.  If  you  are 
interested  in  good  farm  lands  of  this  type, 
see  or  contact:  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  S.  C.  Phone 
48. 


FOR  Sale:  Bottle  gas  business  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  2,500  customers.  BOX  8519, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


'FARMER  wishes  to  buy,  rent  or  work  for 
party  with  option  on  bare  or  equipped  farm. 
Highly  experienced  with  Holstein  cattle,  all 
general  crops,  seeding  and  improving  pastures. 
Age  31,  no  bad  habits  and  two  small  girls  in 
family;  assets  $16,000  earned  by  hard  work. 
Would  consider  anything  with  a  future.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  Write  BOX  807,  Newtowr, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  Sale:  Small  poultry  farm,  Greene  Co. 
BOX  8502  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  Farm,  19  acres;  7  room  house  all 
conveniences;  modern  plant  capacity  4,300 
stocked  with  pullets.  Central  Jersey,  BOX 
6518,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  option  to  buy  good  small 
farm,  vicinity  Corning,  New  York,  BOX 
8520,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

POULTRY  farm  and  equipment;  1  building, 
2-story,  cement  foundation  28x200  ft.;  1  sum¬ 
mer  shelter  30x250  ft.;  15  shelters  8x12;  dwel'- 
ing;  7  rooms  and  bath,  oil  heat.  For  informa- 
tion  write  Herman  Ham,  Madison,  Maine. 

77  ACRES  tractor  land;  good  8-room  house, 
modern  improved;  good  barn  with  drinking 
buckets,  new  milk  house,  13  choice  cows, 
tractor,  manure  spreader,  milking  machine 
and  milk  cooler,  many  other  tools,  not  over  3 
years  old.  Greatly  reduced  price.  $14,000.  Edge 
of  nice  village  on  macadam.  Over  100  farms 
for  sale.  Located  in  central  New  York,  where 
there  are  no  flying  saucers  or  A  bombs,  and 
drought  free.  Free  catalogs.  Parker’s  Farm 

Agency,  Greene.  New  York, _ 

200-ACRE  farm  near  Burlington;  6-room  house 
and  ell;  modern  conveniences.  Adirondacks, 
Lake  Champlain  view  trout  stream;  sugar 
bush;  20  cows;  tractor  equipment  or  bare. 
Write  BOX  F,  Keeseville,  New  York _ 

MIDDLEFTELD:  Summer  home  or  chicken 

farm,  170  acres;  hunting,  fishing;  large 
house.  Low  cash  price.  Edward  Savery,  Mid- 
dlefield,  Massachusetts. 

MODERN  47  guest  room  furnished,  equipped 

stucco  hotel  overlooking  lake  concrete  pool 
-casino,  30  acres,  $40,000.  Edson  Tegeler,  Jef¬ 
ferson /ille,  New  York. 

$31,000  INCOME  last  year.  A  record  money¬ 

maker!  and  at  $50,000,  a  record  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  302  acres,  250  fine  tillage,  two 
nice  dwellings,  plenty  good  barns;  ideal  for 
graias,  stock,  dairy,  vegetables,  etc.  This  is 
a  winner,  so  don’t  wait.  Harry  Thomas,  Mont- 
gomery  Realty.  Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

CHESAPEAKE  Bay  Country;  Farms,  homes. 

Farm  where  Ocean  breezes  blow.  Catalog 
free,  write  requirements.  Montgomery  Realty, 
BOX  171,  Dover,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 
property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W.  W. 
Werts,  Johnson  City.  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  J ersey :  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes. 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R- 
1.  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

123  ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  barn,  electric, 
telephone,  two  miles  from  town,  %  mile  off 
highway,  running  water;  in  Athens,  Pa.,  $5,000, 
BOX  8306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FEED,  grain  and  general  merchandise  busi¬ 
ness,  including  real  estate,  machinery, 
trucks,  store  equipment;  1950  sales,  $195,000. 
BOX  8405,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

362  ACRES,  large  barn,  silo,  14-room  house. 
Box  54,  So.  Kortright,  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  Rent:  10-room  house  and  chicken  house 
which  will  carry  1.500  to  2,000  chickens.  Mod- 
erate  price.  John  Kimber,  Delhi,  New  York. 
FLORIDA:  New  trailer  park.  Have  interested 
agricultural  activities.  Write  Baum,  Box  694, 

Orlando,  Florida. _ 

WANTED  country  home  with  cellar  electric 
and  water;  near  transportation.  Price.  BOX 
8522,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FLAGSTONE  quarry.  Clarence  Bolster,  Nine- 
veh.  New  York,  R.  D.  No,  1, _ _ 

FARM.  150  acres;  spring  water,  electricity; 

9  room  house,  barn.  Brook  runs  through 
property,  on  gravel  road,  2  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage.  Ideal  view  of  Whi  e  Mountains.  BOX 
104,  Vershire,  Vermont. _ 

32nd  YEAR,  ail  types  real  estate.  Wants? 

Lists!  15  a,  hwy.  business  uses,  double 

house,  barns,  $9,500.  Grocery  market,  over 

$80,000;  volume,  with  apartmt,  $20,500;  hard¬ 

ware,  brick  block;  horse  farm  with  riding 
ring,  $68,500;  dairy  or  stock  ranches.  Hen- 
drickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill  “Eastern”  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  low-price  cattle  farm.  BOX  8524, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Farm,  300  acres,  supports  40  head; 

excellent  barn,  2  silos,  modern  housing.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rental.  BOX  8523,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
23g  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm.  Located  on 
good  route,  very  close  to  thrifty  village; 
good  8  room  dwelling,  bath,  furnace,  fine 

water;  36x90  cement  basement  barn,  30  stan¬ 
chions,  water  cups,  horse  stalls,  box  stalls. 
Good  set  of  tools,  tractor  on  rubber  with 
mowing  machine,  plows  and  etc;  25  fine  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  2  horses.  This  is  a  forced  sale  every¬ 
thing  goes  for  $17,000.  If  you  have  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000  to  pay  down  we  can  finance 
the  balance.  For  more  information,  call,  write, 
wire  -T.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate  Agency,  150 
North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  New  York.  Phone 
4-2717.  Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue.  _ 

FOR  Rent:  58-acre  dairy  or  stock  farm;  two 

huge  barns,  equipment;  modern  apartment: 
25  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Henry  Leitman,  Hempstead 
Farms,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y, _ 

ATTRACTIVE  summer  or  all  year  homes  in 

central  Vermont.  Price  range  moderate. 
Earle  Jones,  Waitsfield,  Vermont. _ 

ELDERLY  couple,  no  children  wishes  to  rent 

small  farm  or  small  house  close  to  town; 
reasonable  rent,  BOX  8529,  Rural  New-Yorker . 
LARGE  selection  of  farms  and  country  homes 
of  every  size  and  price  throughout  north¬ 
west  Jersey.  Ask  for  circulars.  Charles  G.  Ort, 
Hackettstown,  N,  J. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  room  house,  garage,  elec¬ 

tricity,  telephone,  running  water  in  house; 
all  in  first  class  condition;  price  $2,000.  Monroe 
Vanderhoof  owner,  Antrim.  Pa. _ 

WANTED :  Small  sunny  place  on  mountain- 

side,  livable  all  year,  electricity,  water 
necessary,  acreage  for  fruit-vegetable  garden. 
BOX  8534,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  Hampshire  village  property; 

9-rom  house  (needs  modernizing)  barn,  two 
acres  land,  brook.  Price  $3,0000.  BOX  55  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  _ _ _ _ 

TWO  ambitious  young  veterans  would  like  to 
buy  a  dairy  farm  stocked  and  equipped  on 
easy  terms.  Have  some  cash.  Or  work  on  profit 
sharing  basis.  Life  long  experience.  BOX  8536, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  117  acre  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm, 
excellently  located,  macadam  highway,  short 
drive  to  prosperous  village,  good  dairy  barn, 
19  stanchions,  silo,  milk  house,  other  build¬ 
ings,  8-room  house,  large  living  room  with 
fireplace,  bath,  new  oil  burner  heating  plant, 
taxes  about  $130.  Price  $12,500  which  includes 
23  head  stock,  tractor,  tractor  equipment, 
side  delivery  rake,  new  manure  spreader,  14 
can  milk  cooler,  about  50  pullets  and  crops. 
Hurry.  Write  at  once  for  complete  information. 
Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne.  N.  Y. 
314  ACRES,  herd  and  equipment:  Huge  2- 
home  dairy  farm,  complete  with  62  head 
cattle,  two  tractors,  poultry,  and  all  tools  and 
equipment;  beautiful  master  home,  eight 
rooms,  bath,  utilities,  hot  air  heat,  land¬ 
scaped  lawn;  also  5-room  tenant  house;  A-l 
cemented  barn  48x76;  silo;  garage;  poultry 
house;  314  acres,  200  fertile  cropland,  several 
fruit  trees,  150  sugar  maples;  an  amazing 
value;  stock  and  equipment  alone  worth 
$25,000;  buildings  insured  for  $35,000;  owner 
retiring;  will  sacrifice  for  $37,250.  No.  B-4593 
West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  401%  Maine  St!, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  on  busy  highway  with 

or  without  buildings.  BOX  8535,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  588 . 


BFD — Narrow  duals  for  row  crops 
can  be  reversed  lo  change  tread 
from  6%  to  135/s  inches  for  easier 
handling  on  bed  rows. 

BFS — Single  front  wheel  for  narrow 
row  crops  can  be  supplied  as 
optional  or  os  extra  for  easy  change¬ 
over  on  special  jobs. 

^BFW— Wide  adjustable  front  end  has 
telescoping  front  axle  and  steering 
arms  to  fit  all  row  crops  including 
vegetables.  Spacings  from  52  to  72 
inches  provide  extra  stability. 


Gentle  is  the  word  for  the  MM  Avery  RA  Rake. 
If  handies  all  crops — from  lightest  hay  to  heovy 
peanuts — fluffing  crop  into  light,  airy  windrows 


Owners  get  full,  flat  furrows  with  the  MM  Avery 
RX  Moldboard  plow  mounted  on  the  BF  Tractor. 
The  RX  is  hitched  at  the  front  of  the  tractor  for 
better  balance,  better  traction 


specially  heated  and  shaped  manifolds  and  “fixed  jet”  carburetion,  the 
High  Torque  engine  of  the  BF  Tractor  develops  greater  “twisting”  force 
at  lower  speed.  Then  the  BF  efficiently  transmits  that  extra  “twisting”  or 
“lugging”  power  to  the  rear  wheels  of  the  tractor  where  it  goes  to  work 
for  you  by  doing  jobs  at  lower  engine  speed— higher  gear— with  a  wide 
range  of  operating  speeds  in  each  gear.  That  means  less  fuel  consumption, 
less  wear  on  moving  parts  .  .  .  lower  costs  and  bigger  farm  profits. 

HOW  MM  AVERY  MATCHBD  MACHINES  INSURE  PERFORMANCE 

WITH  "TRU-DRAFT  DESIGN” 

Exclusive  automatic  leveling  of  MM  Avery  Tru-Draft  Machinery  insures 
that  tools  operate  at  their  pre-set  depth.  Tru-Draft  Design  automatically 
compensates  for  low  or  soft  spots  in  the  soil.  Thus  plowing,  cultivating 
and  planting  tools  always  run  at  their  desired  depth.  Front-mountings 
and  tool-bar  hitches  along  with  a  fast,  new,  One-Point  Hitch  allow  close- 
to-tractor  operation  for  easier  handling  of  mounted  and  pull-behind 
tools.  Close  coupling  lets  you  work  with  shortest  possible  headlands. 

THESE  ADDED  ADVANTAGES  MAKE  MM  AVERY  MACHINERY 

AN  EVEN  BETTER  BUY 

Quality  features  like  these  are  your  assurance  of  the  most  in  modern 
tractor  design — bigger  tractor  value:  BF  transmission,  differential,  brake 
and  spur  gear  final  drive  are  built  as  one  unit  for  rugged,  balanced  design, 
better  vision  and  crop  clearance.  Torque  tube  housing  bolted  and  welded 
to  no-twist  frame  •  Comfortable  Flote-Ride  seat  •  Controls  conveniently 
grouped  on  steering  wheel  post  •  Easily  serviced  •  Lightweight  aluminum 
alloy  pistons  •  Forced-flow  cooling  •  Genuine  MM  Uni-Matic  Power 
that  provides  smooth,  automatic  hydraulic  control  for  lifting  or  lowering 
of  both  MM  Avery  Quick-On — Quick-Off  tractor  mounted  tools  and  pull- 
behind  implements. 

See  your  neighborhood  MM  Dealer  —  for  complete  information  and  full 
profit -facts  on  this  outstanding  BF  Tractor  and  the  complete  line  of 
MM  Visionlined  Tractors,  Modern  Machines,  Power  Units,  and  the 
BALE-O-MA  TIC. 

m  MfW  FACTORIES  ASSURES 
DEFEND  ABIE  PERFORMANCE  UN  THE  FPELD 


Belter  mowing  is  assured  with  the  BF  and  MM 
Avery  Tru-Draft  Mower.  Exclusive  Miracle  Mowing 
action  prevents  cutter  bar  from  "riding  up". 


Here  the  EB  Disc  Plow  and  BF  Tractor  take  a  big  bite 
out  of  plowing  costs.  One-Point  Hitch  provides  fast 
coupling,  easy  handling,  automatic  leveling. 


f®lg  jobs  are  easy  for  the  powerful  BF  Tractor.  Its 
tremendous  lugging  power  and  speed  ranges  han¬ 


dle  the  MM  HARVESTOR  69  right  in  stride. 


Here’s  the  BF  Tractor  with  RC  Hi-Klearance  Quick* 
on— Quick-off  Cultivator.  Equipped  with  full-trip 
sweeps  and  quick-acting  UNI-MATIC  POWER. 


MM  Avery  Model  A  Series 
'Tru-Draft  Planters  level  auto¬ 
matically  to  plant  even  grow¬ 
ing.  even  maturing  crops.  Ad¬ 
justments  provide  o  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  row  widths  and  hill 
spacings. 


Any  seed  gets  a  better  start 
planted  with  the  AL  Tru-Draft  tit* 
ter  Planter.  Subsoil  Opener,  plonf* 
ing  boot  and  covering  shovels  ate 
rigidly  mounted  on  lister  bocnv 
beam. 


MODERN  MACHINERY 


Huunapotis  wot. ms 


TEAMED  WITH  MIVI  AVERY  MATCHED  MACHINES 
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SEPTEMBER  20,  1952 


It’s  Been  a  Good  Year  for  Corn 


The  Most  Profitable  Month 
for  the  Poultryman 

October  is  the  most  profitable  month  for  the  poultry - 
man  in  the  egg  business 9  but  only  because  he  has 
planned  it  that  way .  Here  is  the  way  it  can  be  done . 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 


CTQBER  generally  is  the  most 
profitable  month  for  poultry- 
men,  but  will  it  be  true  this 
year?  In  order  to  realize  this 
objective,  a  number  of  points 
in  poultry  management  should 
have  been  watched  carefully  during  the  year. 

First  of  all,  suppose  we  go  back  to  our  state¬ 
ment  that  October  is  the  month  of  highest 
profits  on  the  well  managed  farm  devoted 
primarily  to  the  production  of  market  eggs. 
The  figures  given  below  show  the  returns  over 
feed  cost  each  month  on  the  basis  of  1,000 
layers  on  hand  January  1.  These  calculations 
are  based  on  prices  prevalent  in  South  Jersey 
for  the  past  five  years: 

January  $400,  February  $140,  March  $190, 
April  $240,  May  $140,  June  $70,  July  $60, 
August  $40,  September  $600,  October  $810, 
November  $750,  December  $650. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  most  profitable 
months  are  October,  November  and  December, 
with  October  the  best  of  the  three.  During 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer  the  net  return 
over  feed  cost  is  comparatively  low.  This  is 
because  the  cost  of  feed  includes  the  feed 
used  not  only  by  the  layers  but  also  by  the 
young  birds  being  reared  to  replace  them.  Be¬ 
cause  young  pullets  increase  their  feed  con¬ 
sumption  rapidly  during  the  Summer  just 
before  they  come  into  egg  production,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  sufficient  income  at  that  time 
from  the  layers  to  pay  for  their  feed  and  that 
of  the  young  birds  as  well.  However,  after 
these  young  birds  get  into  production  and  egg 
prices  are  at  their  highest,  there  is  a  real 
chance  to  obtain  a  very  favorable  net  return 
if  everything  is  operating  toward  that  end. 
What  is  it  that  the  poultryman  must  do  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  high  fall  egg  prices? 

Sound  Breeding  is  the  First  Factor 

To  begin  with,  he  must  be  absolutely  con¬ 
vinced  that  only  the  best  in  the  line  of  breed¬ 
ing  is  good  enough  when  it  comes  to  a  source 
of  stock  for  commercial  chicks  intended  as 
egg  producers.  In  New  Jersey  we  have 
operated  an  egg  laying  test  for  nine  years  now 
on  the  basis  of  random  sampling,  and  our  most 
profitable  pens  each  year  have  shown  a  rate 
of  production  about  20  per  cent  higher  than 


the  least  profitable  pens.  That  is  their  actual 
productive  rate  —  not  on  birds  housed,  but 
on  the  number  of  birds  on  hand  month  by 
month. 

From  60  to  70  per  cent  production  each 
month  is  desirable  and  essential  for  profit¬ 
able  egg  farming.  When  production  goes  be¬ 
low  50  per  cent  at  any  time,  it  is  evidence  that 
the  flock  is  not  functioning  properly.  Of 
course,  disease  may  affect  the  situation,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  inherent  quality  of  the 
stock  that  is  fundamentally  the  cause  of  low 
production.  Sound  breeding  is  the  first  factor 
to  consider  in  making  a  profit. 

Mortality  at  Minimum 

Next  to  breeding  comes  mortality,  and,  in 
our  experience  during  the  past  nine  years  in 
New  Jersey,  our  most  profitable  pens  have 
been  those  where  mortality  was  low.  In  fact, 
the  average  mortality  in  the  laying  flock  of 
our  most  profitable  pens  has  averaged  6.2 
per  cent,  compared  with  32.5  per  cent  in  the 
least  profitable  pens.  The  causes  of  mortality 
are  extremely  varied.  Some  undoubtedly  are 
traceable  to  inherited  weaknesses  in  strains; 
others  are  brought  on  by  neglect  and  poor 
management  of  the  developing  pullets. 

Seventy  Per  Cent  Production  in  October 

In  order  to  pin  this  problem  down  to  your 
own  farm  in  this  immediate  year,  you  should 
anticipate  a  production  of  70  per  cent  during 
October  from  the  new  pullets,  if  they  are 
everything  that  they  should  be  with  respect 
to  breeding  and  general  health.  Pullets  that 
are  too  young  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lay 
at  70  per  cent  in  October,  but  the  successful 
market  egg  producer  must  see  to  it  that  he 
does  not  have  pullets  that  are  too  young  in 
October.  This  means  that  they  must  be 
hatched  before  April  15,  preferably  about 
March  15. 

A  March  hatching  date,  however,  does  not 
by  any  means  insure  a  production  of  70  per 
cent  in  October.  Referring  again  to  our  New 
Jersey  records,  we  had  pens  entered  that  gave 
us  from  25  to  30  per  cent  production  in  Octo¬ 
ber;  yet  the  pullets  were  hatched  in  March. 
March-hatched  pullets  that  can  do  no  better 
in  October  than  that  are  sure  to  be  unprofit¬ 


C.  T.  Darby,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  is  shown  trap¬ 
nesting  his  pedigreed  Leghorn  pullets.  Successful 
egg  production  comes  only  from  well  bred  stock, 


able.  Do  you  happen  to  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  such  a  flock  this  year?  If  so,  about 
all  you  can  do  is  outline  a  plan  of  manage¬ 
ment  that  will  give  you  better  results  next 
year.- 

Not  only  is  it  essential  for  the  new  pullet 
flock  to  be  laying  at  70  per  cent  in  October, 
in  order  to  make  that  the  most  profitable 
month,  but  the  farm  also  should  have  on  it  a 
limited  number  of  older  birds  laying  at  50  per 
cent  at  least.  These  older  birds  will  produce  the 
heavy  eggs  —  26,  27  -and  28  ounces  to  the 
dozen  —  necessary  to  mix  in  with  the  smaller 
eggs  produced  by  the  pullets,  thus  getting  the 
total  egg  case  weight  up  to  the  desired  level. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  top  price  for 
a  case  of  eggs  in  which  all  the  eggs  run  Only 
about  24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Some  larger 
eggs  must  be  included  in  order  to  realize  the 
full  value  for  the  24-ounce  eggs.  Theoretically, 
an  egg'  that  weighs  two  ounces  might  be 
graded  in  with  the  large  size  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  when  it  comes  to  marketing  eggs,  one 
must  have  some  eggs  larger  to  get  the  full 
price.  How  can  the  farm  be  managed  so  as 
to  get  both  high  pullet  and  high  hen  produc¬ 
tion  in  October? 

High  Production  from  Pullets  and  Hens 

This  can  be  done  by  planning  to  use  all  the 
buildings  on  the  farm  to  full  capacity  for  lay¬ 
ing  birds  by  the  middle  of  September  or  the 
first  of  October  at  the  latest.  To  illustrate, 
chicks  should  be  brooded  in  houses  intended 
eventually  for  laying  stock.  These  houses 
should  contain  chicks  from  March  through 
June,  when  the  birds  should  be  put  out  in 
(Continued  on  Page  612) 


With  the  brooding  period  over ,  this  adaptable  brooder  house  becomes  highly  suitable  for  laying  quarters  on  the  Darby  Leghorn  Farm  in  Somerville,  N.  J- 
5!)4  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  the  Shadow 
of  Mount  Hermon 

Farming  in  Lebanon _ 

old  style  and  new  style 

By  H.  A.  ROLLINS 


A  Lebanese  farmer  prepares  his  land  for  planting  potatoes  in  the  Lakluk 

area  8,000  feet  above  sea  level. 


N  the  morning  of  April  9,  1952 
I  stepped  out  of  the  airplane 
and  onto  the  soil  of  Lebanon, 
a  most  interesting  country  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  sea.  Lebanon  is  rich 
in  history  dating  back  over  3,000  years.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  me  because  of  the 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
here. 

As  one  of  a  team  of  technicians  with  the 
United  States  Point  IV  Program,  I  am  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Lebanese  Government  and  the 
agricultural  people  trying  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves  in  fruit  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction.  The  people  are  very  friendly  and, 
even  though  most  of  them  speak  Arabic,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  they  are 
cordial,  hospitable  and  very  appreciative. 

Mrs.  Rollins  and  I  are  living  in  Beirut,  a 
city  of  350,000  people  and  correctly  called  the 
gateway  to  the  East.  Here  in  Beirut  you  may 
see  the  very  old  and  the  very  new.  In  the 
shops  it  is  possible  to  buy  many  products 
from  America,  Europe  and  the  East.  Most  of 
the  people  in  town  speak  Arabic  and  French 
but  many  of  the  shops  have  English-speaking 
clerks.  You  see  more  automobiles  from 
America  than  from  all  other  countries  com¬ 
bined.  * 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  I  have  been  as¬ 
signed  a  well  trained  and  very  cooperative 
co-worker,  Mr.  Barakat  Noujaim  representing 
the  Lebanese  Government.  He  received  his 
B.  S.  degree  in  agriculture  from  Toulouse  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France,  has  spent  two  years  study¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  and  is  now  complet¬ 
ing  work  for  his  Ph.  D.  degree  on  Dry  Land 
Farming.  He  has  been  horticulturist  with  the 
Lebanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  the  past 
13  years  and  is  especially  well  informed  in 
Lebanese  horticulture.  I  had  met  Mr.  Noujaim 
when  he  was  in  the  United  States  and  it  is 
a  coincidence  that  we  should  meet  again  to 
work  together  on  this  program. 

Lowlands  and  Highlands 

When  traveling  in  the  rural  areas,  I  am 


furnished  an  automobile  and  driver.  During 
the  past  month  we  have  been  visiting  and 
studying  horticulture  in  the  different  areas  of 
the  country.  As  you  can  imagine,  there  is 
considerable  variation  from  sea  level  to  an 
8,000-foot  elevation  where,  incidentally,  they 
are  producing  excellent  potatoes. 

Lebanon  is  a  relatively  small  but  very  im¬ 
portant  country  in  the  Near  East,  with  an  area 
of  about  4,000  square  miles  and  one-fourth 
of  this  under  cultivation.  It  is  an  especially 
interesting  area  for  anyone  wanting  to  study 
horticultural  crops.  The  country  is  only  115 
miles  long  and  35  miles  wide,  yet  practically 
every  fruit  and  vegetable  is  grown  that  is 
found  in  the  United  States  and  a  few  others. 
There  is  a  narrow  coastal  plain  where 
bananas,  citrus  fruits,  olives  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  grown.  A  rugged  mountain 
range  extends  north  and  south;  just  east  of 
this  is  the  fertile  Bekaa  plain  about  90  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide  at  a  3,200  foot  eleva¬ 
tion  where  wheat,  potatoes,  onions  and  other 
vegetables  and  some  fruits  are  produced.  The 
Lebanon  mountain  range  extends  north  and 
south  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bekaa  plain 
with  Mount  Hermon,  its  highest  mountain, 
stretching  up  toward  the  sky  to  a  height  of 
over  9.000  feet. 

Just  imagine  driving  by  automobile  for  30 
minutes  from  sea  level  to  an  elevation  of  over 
4,000  feet,  and  seeing  the  following  fruits 
growing:  bananas,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
tangerines,  pomegranates,  loquats  and  olives 
on  the  coastal  plain,  and  from  there  on  up  the 
mountain,  figs,  apricots,  plums,  prunes,  grapes, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  cherries,  quinces, 
pears  and  apples. 

The  annual  rainfall,  with  considerable 
variations  in  the  different  areas  of  from  10  to 
60  inches,  occurs  mostly  from  November  to 
March.  There  is  practically  no  rain  from  May 
to  September.  The  winters  are  rugged  and 
cold  except  along  the  coastal  plain  and  the 
western  side  of  the  Mount  Lebanon  range. 

Lebanon  has  two  rather  different  climatic 
areas.  The  coastal  plain  and  the  western  slope 
of  the  Mount  Lebanon  range  has  a  Medi¬ 


terranean  climate,  with  high  humidity.  The 
interior,  including  the  Bekaa  plain,  has  a 
continental  climate  —  dry  during  the  day  but 
humid  at  night.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  February  it  is  often  warm  enough  in 
the  Beirut  area  for  people  to  swim  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  yet  with  only  30  minutes’ 
ride  by  car,  the  swimmers  may  ski  in  the 
mountains  on  the  same  day. 

The  People  and  the  Soil 

About  one  and  one  quarter  million  people 
live  in  Lebanon,  with  about  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  cities.  The  other  half  live  in  the 
country  in  consolidated  villages  mostly  in  the 
mountains.  The  people  are  generally  healthy, 
vigorous,  progressive,  hard  working  and 
anxious  to  learn  anything  new. 

One-third  of  the  cultivated  land  is  in 
cereals  and  legumes,  about  two  thirds  in  fruit 
orchards,  vineyards,  vegetables  and  a  few  in¬ 
dustrial  crops;  in  other  words,  about  60  per 
cent  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Goat 
manure  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
fertilizer  for  crops. 

Practically  all  of  the  soil  in  Lebanon  has  a 
karstic  limestone  structure  and  the  soil  pH 
varies  from  6  to  7.5.  Soil  erosion  is  a  major 
problem  with  Lebanese  farmers.  Because 
thousands  of  goats  graze  on  the  mountain 
sides,  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  soil  erosion 
control  by  a  reforestation  program.  There  are 
no  real  forests  in  the  country  although  there 
are  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon  claimed 
to  be  nearly  3,000  years  old.  They  are  truly 
majestic  trees. 

Terraced  Orchards 

Without  a  doubt  Lebanon  is  one  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  in  terracing 
steep  mountainsides  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 
They  are  now  spending  as  much  as  $3,000  per 
acre  to  build  stone  wall  terraces  and  prepare 
the  soil  for  planting  orchards. 

In  general,  good  quality  fruit  is  produced, 
but  careless  handling  after  harvest  often  re¬ 
sults  in  bruised  and  poor  quality  fruit  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  599) 


Left;  .a  close-up  view  of  the  beautifully  constructed  stone-walled  terraces  on  the  mountain  sides  in  Lebanon  with  three  year  old  Starking  and  Golden 
Delicious  apple  trees.  Right :  A  panoramic  view  of  terraced  orchards  along  the  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon.  Note  the  narrow  terraces  at  the  left  high 

-n-n  nn  thp  mountain  where  winter  wheat  is  grown. 
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Burpee© 

GIANT 

SWEET 
PEAS 


to  Plant  This  Fall 

For  you  to  Bee  how  to  have 
the  biggest,  best,  earliest 
Sweet  f’eaB  by  planting  this 
fall,  we’ll  Bend  you  abig25e 
Pkt.  of  Seeds  FREE— just 
enclose  stamp  for  postage. 
The  famous  Giant  Ruffled  kind 
created  by  Burpee — so  ruffled 
the  immense  flowers  appear 
double!  Lovely  mixed  colors. 
Plantingdireetions  included — 
write  for  free  seeds  today. 
Or  send  $1  bill  at  our  risk,  for  enough  to 
plant  a25-ft.  row — a  full  Ounce  Package! 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
315  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  aeeorted  2  year  plant t 
Early  Mid  tea  ton  &  Late  Varietiet 

GALiETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


4T5  S»  Chew  Read 


Hammentan,  N.J. 


BLUE 

SPRUIE 


1*  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
4  re.  transplanted,  3  to 
postpaid. 
ther  Berta 


- —Bnepli 

*  In.  tall  —  only  91  postpaid ,  23 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bartaln : 
28  Evergreens.  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  8  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvltae, 
Oouglas  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  Red 
Pine,  and  White  Spruce,  all  35  for 
33.  (West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
28c).  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
ClfARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  rONEST  NURSERY  CO. 

D-oot.  RN-932  Fryeburg,  Maine 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  14"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Red 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce.  Canadian 
Hemlock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 
Fur  Fall  Planting  List  write: 

BOX  20-1. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Complete  line  leading  varieties 
plus  exclusive  Patented  Strains 
available  only  at  Bountiful  Ridge. 
Plant  this  Fall.  One  of  America's 
leading  Nurseries  selling  direct 
and  serving  the  Nation's  Plant¬ 
ers  over  80  years  thru  three 
_  "generations,  assures  satisfaction. 
Write  for  free  60  page  catalog  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R922,  PrincessAnne.Md. 


Steeta's  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
heaRfe  plants.  Wide  range  of  the 
rich®*  vivid  colors.  Plants  guaran¬ 
teed,  37  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializ¬ 
ing:  Head  now  for  FREE  price  list. 

HMX  TO?  GARDENS,  Box  S,  Purcellville.  Va. 


2- YEAR  n  CPC  LOW  AS 

UStf.  ROSES  25c 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can't  be  sold 
lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125.  CLEVELAND.  TENN. 


'Seedlings  and  Transplants 

TOR  FALL,  1952?  AND  SPRING,  1953 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORF. 

DEPT.  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PENNA. 


improved  BLUEBERRIES 

DelfQfims  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large' as  grapes.  2  Tr. 
Plants  89  cents  each.  $5.00  per  dor.  3  Tr.  Bearing  Age 
•I.WT'Daoh:  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 
G£<J,  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


- -  EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS  - 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  Ipw  as  2c  on  quantity.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNER S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
ft..  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Latham,  Taylor,  Indian 
Summer.  Free  list.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner 
free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA 


- ■  NEED  MONEY?  - 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profit¬ 
able  items.  Work  with  a  national  leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-91 

1 3D  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  13 


PENNA  Certified  &.  Field  Inspected  Kenbar  Barley 
G LICK’S  SEED,  SMOKETOWN,  PENNA. 


Ohio’s  Orchard  Day 


About  900  fruit  growers  attended 
the  30th  Annual  Orchard  Day  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Wooster  on  August  21.  Grow¬ 
ers  from  Ohio  and  nearby  States 
regularly  attend  this  meeting. 

This  year  a  short  tour  through 
some  of  the  experimental  orchards 
was  conducted  in  the  forenoon.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  given  to  red  raspberries 
this  year.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
research  work  with  soil  management 
and  varieties  was  shown.  The  value 
of  mulch  for  raspberries  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  Robert  Hill,  in  charge  of 
small  fruit  research  at  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion.  There  was  also  considerable 
interest  in  the  blueberry  planting. 

The  establishment  of  second  gener¬ 
ation  apple  orchards  was  the  subject 
discussed  by  C.  W.  Ellenwood.  As  a 
background  for  this  discusssion,  a 
six-year-old  orchard  was  used.  This 
orchard,  nicely  coming  into  bearing, 
with  some  trees  producing  over  a 
bushel  of  fruit,  was  planted  on  the 
site  where  an  apple  orchard  had 
been  successfully  grown  for  50  years. 
Following  the  removal  of  the  old  or¬ 
chard,  the  soil  was  limed  and  fertil¬ 
ized  with  a  phosphorus-potash  fertil¬ 
izer.  Two  cover  crops  were  turned 
under  annually  to  provide  aeration 
and  organic  matter.  The  young  or¬ 
chard  was  replanted  three  years  after 
the  old  one  was  removed.  Planting 
distances  were  changed  enough  to 
shift  the  sites  of  the  new  trees 
slightly  from  the  original  location  of 
the  old.  The  new  orchard  has  made 
splendid  growth.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  it  is  planned  to  seed  this  or¬ 
chard  to  a  permanent  cover  next 
Spring  and  from  that  time  forward  it 
will  be  carried  in  sod.  This  particular 
orchard  is  on  the  same  site  where 


orchard  mulching  was  first  practiced 
in  this  country. 

Some  timely  information  on 
handling  peaches  from  tree  to  con¬ 
sumer  was  given  by  Don  Comin.  The 
Experiment  Station  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  some  intensive  studies  in  the 
ripening  and  storage  requirements 
for  peaches.  Most  of  Ohio’s  million- 
bushel  peach  crop  goes  directly  from 
orchard  to  consumer.  The  timing  of 
the  harvesting  of  tree-ripened  fruit 
is  an  important  factor  in  getting  the 
best  possible  quality  of  fruit  de¬ 
livered  to  the  kitchen. 

Grapes  constitute  the  third  most 
important  fruit  in  Ohio,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  apples  and  peaches. 
The  grape  research  work  in  Ohio  re¬ 
cently  has  been  expanded,  with 
James  M.  Beattie  in  charge.  This 
year  on  Orchard  Day  Beattie  demon¬ 
strated  the  results  of  using  mulch 
and  various  levels  of  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izers  in  the  grape  vineyard. 

There  were  educational  exhibits  of 
a  semi-technical  nature  showing  the 
results  of  thinning  apples  with 
naphthalene-acetic  acid,  and  on  the 
technique  followed  to  determine  the 
proper  picking  maturity  of  apples. 

Of  timely  interest  this  year  was 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  new 
Ruby  apple.  This  cross  was  made  20 
years  ago  in  the  breeding  grounds  of 
the  Station.  It  is  a  cross  between  two 
highly  colored  parents,  Gallia  Beauty 
and  Starking.  The  color  of  the 
parents  was  in  a  high  degree  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ruby.  It  is  a  ruby- 
colored  apple  and  very  attractive, 
medium  to  large  in  size,  ripening  late 
and  storing  well.  In  fact,  some  1951 
Ruby  apples  were  on  display  on  Or¬ 
chard  Day,  still  in  good  condition. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 


The  Garden  Forum 

. — -  By  D,  F.  Jones  =■■■  ■ 


Best  Time  to  Seed  a  Lawn 

What  is  the  best  time  to  seed  a 
lawn,  and  what  is  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure?  Can  a  satisfactory  lawn  be 
established  on  a  sub-soil?  If  not, 
what  is  the  next  best  procedure? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  s.  m. 

The  best  time  to  seed  a  lawn  is  at 
the  time  of  the  first  frost  in  the  Fall, 
provided  the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist, 
or  can  be  watered.  Domestic  rye 
grass  seeded,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  a  good  grass  fertilizer  such  as 
the  10-5-5  formula  at  the  rate  of  30 
pounds  per  1,000  square  feet,  gives  a 
green  cover  for  the  Summer. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  a 
satisfactory  lawn  on  subsoil.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  natural  top 
soil.  If  you  expect  to  have  a  good 
lawn,  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  six  inches  should  be  applied. 
The  next  best  procedure  is  to  in¬ 
corporate  a  liberal  supply  of  stable 
manure  or  brown  peat  moss.  These 
materials  should  be  spread  to  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  inches  and 
worked  in  to  the  top  six  inches  of 
soil.  Another  application  of  the 
10-5-5  formula  can  be  applied  at  the 
same  time  and  also  worked  into  the 
soil,  together  with  from  50  to  100 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  per 
1,000  square  feet,  if  your  soil  is 
naturally  acid. 


OUR  FRIEND 

THE  TOAD 


OWEN  — ■==«= 
PENFJEl-O/'OX 


Cucumber  Troubles 

This  Summer  I  was  just  starting  to 
get  a  good  lot  of  cucumbers,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  leaves  turned 
yellow  and  the  vines  and  cucumbers 
started  to  wither.  They  had  lots  of 
small  cucumbers  on  when  this 
happened.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
this  next  season?  h.  d. 

Cucumbers  are  susceptible  to  so 
many  diseases  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  carry  the  vines  all  through  a  grow¬ 
ing  season  in  a  healthy  and  produc¬ 
tive  condition.  For  the  home  garden 
there  are  two  cucumber  varieties  that 
are  somewhat  more  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  others,  and  for  thgt  reason 
they  are  worth  trying.  These  are  the 
Burpee  hybrid  and  the  China  variety. 
Cucumbers  grow  best  in  a  soil  that  is 
well  limed  and  built  up  to  a  high 
level  of  fertility  by  the  addition  of 
both  commercial  fertilizers  and  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  form  of  stable  manure. 
The  5-10-10  garden  formula  is 
recommended,  and  the  amount  of 
potash  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  wood  ashes.  The  vines 
should  be  protected  both  from  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  by  dusting  or 
spraying  with  rotenone  early  in  the 
season  to  control  the  cucumber  beetle 
and  aphis.  From  the  first  of  July  on, 
they  should  also  be  sprayed  or  dusted 
with  some  of  the  commercial  copper 
compounds  or  with  freshly  prepared 
Bordeaux  mixture.  In  spite  of  the 
best  preparation  and  care,  cucumber 
plants  will  not  continue  long  in  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
two  or  three  plantings  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  May,  with  the 
last  planting  about  the  first  of  July. 


Spent  Mushroom  Soil 

Would  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
something  about  spent  mushroom 
soil  and  how  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  e.  m.  c. 

Spent  mushroom  soil  is  valuable 
for  its  organic  content  but  has  very 
little  chemical  fertilizing  value.  It 
wquld  be  much  better  to  use  this 
material  on  plowed  fields  rather  than 
on  pastures. 


The  Garden  Keeps  Him  Young 
William  Fell,  Greenville,  Pa.,  who 
was  83  years  young  last  July  1,  glues 
full  credit  to  his  garden  work  for 
his  top  physical  condition. 


Chinese  Chestnuts  From 
Seed 

I  have  some  Chinese  chestnut 
trees  which  are  bearing  well.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  seed  nuts  from  these 
trees  are  satisfactory  to  plant  for  the 
growing  of  new  trees.  r.  m.  w. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Chinese  chestnuts  grow  quite 
readily  from  seed.  While  these  seed¬ 
ling  trees  are  more  variable  than  the 
grafted  varieties,  they  are  usually 
sufficiently  productive  to  be  worth 
growing.  The  best  of  these  can  then 
be  propagated  by  grafting.  The  seeds 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gath¬ 
ered.  It  is  very  important  not  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  dry  out.  They  should  be 
planted  not  over  one  inch  deep,  and 
protected  from  mice  and  squirrels  by 
placing  a  metal  covering  over  them. 
They  can  be  sown  in  a  seed  bed  or 
planted  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
grown. 


When  to  Plant  Black 
Walnuts 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
black  walnuts?  I  have  some  which 
are  dried  out.  Will  they  germinate  if 
planted?  j.  a. 

Wisconsin 

Black  walnuts  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  gathered  in  the  Fall  before 
the  nuts  are  allowed  to  dry  out.  They 
can  be  planted  either  with  or  without 
the  hulls,  simply  by  pressing  them 
into  the  top  soil  and  covering  lightly. 
It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  nuts 
from  squirrels  by  planting  in  a  frame 
that  is  covered  with  wire  screening. 
It  is  doubtful  if  nuts  that  have  been 
allowed  to  dry  out  will  germinate. 


Oscar’s  worried  about  a  black  cat, 
Yet  leaves  his  pitchfork  lie  like  that. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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This  is  the  fall  season  when  the 
cosmos,  chyrsanthemums  and  dahlias 
should  be  at  their  best.  It  is  flowers, 
you  know,  that  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  house  and  a  home, 
for  a  home  without  flowers  is  like 
a  face  without  a  smile. 

Wise  men  tell  us  that  everything 
with  which  we  come  into  contact  has 
an  influence  for  good  or  evil.  Flowers 
must  have  an  uplifting  influence  be¬ 
cause  you  just  cannot  look  at  them 
and  keep  a  grouch  in  your  heart  or 
evil  thoughts  in  your  mind.  If  you 
are  old  enough  to  have  married 
children,  you  know  how  they  carry 
away  plants  to  beautify  their  own 
homes.  Thus,  the  influence  of  flowers 
for  good  is  not  only  for  your  own 
family  but  also  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  people  whom  you  may 
never  see. 

Nearly  all  of  our  roses  have  come 
from  two  little  plants  I  put  in  my 
suitcase  while  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
home  in  Missouri.  Years  ago,  the 
Missus  brought  a  small  California 
poppy  plant  from  her  home,  and  now 
that  has  spread  until  every  late 
spring  morning  is  made  gorgeous 
with  dozens  of  those  crimson  beauties. 
In  spite  of  all  her  hard  work  in  the 
pickles  and  tomatoes,  the  Missus  finds 
time  to  tend  her  flowers.  She  cleans 
around  the  perennials  and  plants  a 
big  bed  of  annuals.  Now,  when 
people  come,  they  wonder  why  her 
flowers  are  so  much  bigger  and  more 
beautiful  than  their  own.  They  do 
not  know  that  she  carries  pailfuls  of 
rich  dirt  from  the  barnyard  to  top- 
dress  that  flower  bed. 

Here  is  a  little  story  to  illustrate 
that  you  do  not  have  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  to  have  nice  flowers.  Most 
of  our  small  farm  is  in  orchard  and 
vineyard  but  there  are  some  small 
open  fields.  Far  back  is  a  piece  which 
we  rotate  in  corn,  oats  and  meadow. 
Years  ago,  I  noticed  in  that  field  two 
little  clumps  of  yellow  daisies,  the 
kind  which  our  grandmothers  used 
to  call  black-eyed  Susans.  That  was 
the  only  place  on  the  farm  where 
they  grew  and,  as  I  helped  my 
neighbors,  I  did  not  find  any  on 
their  farms.  That  field  has  been 
plowed  many  times  but,  whenever  it 
goes  back  into  meadow,  there  are 
those  two  little  clumps  of  daisies. 
Last  Spring,  the  Missus  went  back 
with  shovel  and  basket  to  bring  them 
up  and  set  them  in  our  yard.  They 
blossomed  for  a  long  time  and  people 
who  came  were  sure  to  ask  where 
she  got  those  lovely  flowers. 

Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  envy 
those  who  climb  to  high  places  and 
wonder  why  they  reach  the  top 
while  we  just  plug  along.  Well,  I 
notice  that  during  the  past  year 
three  U.  S.  Senators  died  from  cancer 
and  they  were  not  old  men.  The  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  many 
letters  from  him  in  my  files.  Before 
the  Cleveland  convention,  I  urged 
him  to  run  for  President  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  feel  big  enough 
for  the  job,  but  whenever  the  nation 
needed  a  strong  man  Providence 
would  provide  him. 

Senator  Vandenberg  and  myself 
were  both  ■  journalists  when  we  first 
met,  but  he  gained  international  fame 
while  I  became  a  farmer.  However, 
I  look  at  it  this  way.  I  would  far 
rather  be  a  live  farmer  than  a  dead 
senator.  You  can  get  a  lot  of  joy  out 
of  life  right  on  the  farm.  I  like  to 
walk  along  the  corn  rows  and  feel 
those  big  ears  hanging  down.  I  like 
the  music  made  by  the  wind  as  it 
rustles  the  leaves.  I  know  of  no  other 
crop  which  can  give  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  as  corn.  Our  field  is  small 
and  we  need  the  fodder  for  the 
cows.  So  we  cut  it  in  shocks.  On  a 
moonlight  night,  you  can  imagine 
that  you  are  seeing  an  Indian  village 
with  tepees  made  from  lodge  pole 
Pine  and  buffalo  hides. 

No  doubt  you  have  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  somewhat  similar  to  ours. 
Here  is  what  happened  to  us  in  the 


short  space  of  three  weeks.  Our  old¬ 
est  son  manages  a  big  oil  station  in 
Miami,  Florida.  Recently  he  came  ! 
home  for  a  visit  for  the  first  time 
in  three  years.  That  meant  that  each 
member  of  the  family  had  to  have 
a  big  feed  with  all  of  us  present. 
Then,  Karen,  our  nine  year  old 
granddaughter,  was  stricken  with 
polio  while  in  Wisconsin  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  with  her  parents.  She  was 
in  a  hospital  there  for  two  weeks, 
before  they  could  bring  her  to  our 
local  hospital  where  she  is  slowly 
improving.  During  those  two  weeks, 
we  sat  up  late  each  night,  waiting 
in  tense  expectancy  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  call.  Next,  an  older 
brother  who  has  been  in  ill  health 
for  a  long  time  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital  in  a  serious  condition. 
Just  to  add  to  good  measure,  one 
of  Loretta’s  girl  friends  was  critically 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident. 

But  that  seems  to  be  the  way  life 
goes.  We  drift  along,  week  after 
week,  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  manner 
and  then  all  at  once  things  begin  to 
happen.  It  does  seem  that,  whenever 
you  think  that  you  are  sitting  on 
top  of  the  world,  a  hoodoo  is  grin¬ 
ning  as  it  gets  ready  to  roost  on  your 
wishbone.  By  the  way,  if  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  the  world  is  not 
treating  you  very  well,  just  visit  the 
nearest  hospital  and  notice  how 
dozens  of  families  are  living  in  fear 
and  dread.  You  will  come  away 
mighty  glad  that  you  are  so  well  off. 

Our  part  of  Michigan  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  grape  crop  this  year.  As  I 
write,  the  big  market  is  jammed  to 
the  limit  every  day  with  thousands 
of  bushels  of  peaches,  thousands  of 
crates  of  melons,  and  thousands  of 
baskets  of  tomatoes.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  that  less  than  one-third 
of  this  small  county  can  produce  such 
a  tremendous  outpouring  of  food. 
This  has  been  a  marvelous  year  too 
for  the  corn  belt.  We  did  have  a 
number  of  hot  spells,  but  they  lasted 
only  a  short  time  and  were  followed 
by  plenty  of  rain.  I  never  knew  a 
better  corn  growing  year  through 
this  section. 

Here  is  something  along  the  line 
of  getting  too  smart  for  our  own 
good.  Men  who  raise  beef  cattle 
have,  of  late  years,  been  importing  j 
many  Brahma  bulls.  These  Brahma 
cattle  have  extra  large  forequarters, 
so  the  idea  was  to  produce  more  beef.  I 
Whether  they  also  imported  a  strange 
disease  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  do 
know.  This  year,  a  large  number  of 
these  crossbred  beef  calves  have 
been  dwarfs  which  were  either  born 
dead  or  died  within  a  day  or  two 
after  birth.  Whenever  we  import 
plants  or  animals,  we  run  the  risk 
of  also  importing  diseases  and  insect 
enemies. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  lonely  English¬ 
man  brought  in  a  few  starlings  and 
now  those  miserable  birds  are  here 
by  the  thousands.  I  do  not  mind  the 
English  sparrows  because  they  stay 
all  Winter  and  their  chirping  during 
cold  weather  is  pleasing.  Otherwise 
they  are  just  a  plain  nuisance.  We 
used  to  have  many  quail  until  the 
pheasants  were  introduced  but  after 
that  the  quail  vanished.  On  the 
other  hand,  “nothing  ventured,  noth¬ 
ing  gained,”  and  this  Summer,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  I  heard  quail 
whistling  on  the  farm. 

The  old  clock  on  the  wall  says  it 
is  time  to  go.  Glad  you  let  me  drop 
in  for  a  chat,  and  may  no  hoodoo 
ever  come  your  way.  L.  B.  Reber 
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DEARBORN  REAR  MOUNTED  LOADER 

. . .  Ivor's  your  6uc6 and Sudyeff 

The  new  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader  is  unbelievably  low  priced.  It  lifts 
as  much  as  460  pounds  as  high  as  6  feet.  Weighs  only  339  pounds  assembled. 
Can  be  attached  or  removed  in  only  5  minutes,  after  original  installation  on 
the  Ford  Tractor.  Works  under  low  ceilings;  adds  traction,  too!  See  what  a 

saver  of  money  and  muscle  this  practical  loader  is, 
teamed  with  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
This  Loader  solves  your  manure  handling  problems 
and  when  equipped  with  a  material  handling  plate, 
sold  separately,  handles  many  other  farm  materials. 


[&earbornl 


> 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


- 


Leave  ih/s  Loader  on. . .  and  spread w/fh 

THE  DEARBORN  MANURE  SPREADER! 


Leave  the  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader  on  the  Ford  Tractor.  It  lifts  cut 
of  the  way  for  fast,  easy  hitching  to  the  new  Dearborn  Manure  Spreader. 
Then  — even  on  soft  or  hilly  land  — you  can  take  the  full  strength  daily 
manure  of  up  to  25  cows  to  the  field  in  one  load,  with  this  light  running 
spreader!  The  stout  box  of  welded  16  gauge  ingot  iron  “stands”  only  36" 
high,  for  easy  loading.  Choose  from  5  feeding  rates  giving  a  range  of  from 
4  to  40  loads  per  acre;  pulverize  and  spread  evenly.  Self -locking  stand, 
operated  from  the  tractor  seat,  saves  your  back. 


SEE  YOUR  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER  SOON! 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 
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BlUC  SPRUCE 


Very  superior.  Weil-branched  6- 
year  old  transplants.  *8  to  14 
inches  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at 
Planting  time.  For  Fall  Plant¬ 
ing  List  of  Evergreens,  Fruit 
&  Shade  Trees  write  Box  20-1. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


OUTSIDE  "SNOW 
WHITE"  PAINT 

$4.95  VALUE!  $2.25 


Titanium.  Lead  and  Oil 


SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

FREE  SAMPLE!1  TOLEDO  O 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS 

Galvanized  Steel,  all  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  cut.  Saves  fuel. 
Eliminates  back  draft  and  creosote. 
Catalog  FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER, 
Manufacturer.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

w rite  fer  r rite  LUt  an*  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
•2  WASHINGTON  ST..  SIN6HAMT0N.  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

!  Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  coal  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  detail*  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
|  information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Direct  Delivery"  AUTOMATIC  BARN  CLEANER 


PATENTED  AND  PATENTS  PENDING 


Jana^sway’s  new  Direct  Delivery  action  ends  your  barn  cleaning  drudgery 
forever!  No  matter  what  size  herd  or  kind  of  building,  famous  Jamesway 
chainless  shuttle  action  takes  the  load  from  gutter  to  spreader  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous,  easy,  push-pull  action  .  .  .  moves  it  all  the  way  without  troublesome 
chains,  gears  or  sprockets  to  break  or  wear  out  with  heavy  replacement  cost. 
No  corners  to  turn,  either,  with  the  new  Direct  Delivery  cleaner. 

Easy  to  Install 

Flawless  operation  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  For  the  Jamesway  Direct  Delivery 
Cleaner  is  as  easy  to  install  as  it  is  simple 
to  service.  Maintenance  costs  are  negli¬ 
gible.  And  there  are  no  elevator  pits  to 
dig  or  keep  clean  ...  no  expensive  outside 
installation  work  of  any  kind!  Patented 
and  proved  shuttle  action  simply  extends 
right  out  to  the  spreader  WITHOUT 
chains  ...  no  separate  elevator  equipment 
is*  needed.  Take  all  the  work  off  your 
hands.  Does  the  job  easily,  quickly, 
thoroughly. 

Cuts  Chore  Time 

Think  of  it!  James  way  automatic  barn 
cleaning  saves  up  to  two  hours  of  chore 
time  every  day  .  .  .  saves  tons  of  back¬ 
breaking  lifting.  Shuttle  action  with  fold¬ 
ing  paddles  does  the  job  in  minutes  .  .  . 
scrapes  gutters  shining  clean! 

Works  For  You  Every  Day  of  the  Year 

Install  a  Jamesway  Automatic  Barn  Clean¬ 
er  this  fall.  Unlike  other  more  expensive 
equipment,  a  Jamesway  Direct  Delivery 
bairn  cleaner  works  for  you  every  day  of 
thg  year  .  .  .  not  just  a  few  days  a  season. 

Order  yours  now.  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 
is  the  man  to  see! 


World's  largost  Manufacturer  of  Barn,  Poultry  and  Hog  Equipment  . .  . 
Barn  Cleaners,  incubators,  Ventilation  and  Mechanical  Poultry  Feeders 


This  new  development  on  the  Jamesway  Direct  De¬ 
livery  bar  permits  simple  "elbow  action”  .  .  .  lets 
famous  shuttle  action  push  the  load  all  the  way  to 
the  spreader. 


SAVE  ON  SERVICE 

No  chains  or  sprockets  .  .  .  fewer 
moving  parts  .  .  .  proven  Jamesway 
durability  and  performance.  That’s 
your  guarantee  of  rock  bottom  main¬ 
tenance  -costs  when  you  install  the 
new  Direct  Delivery  barn  cleaner. 
Repair  and  replacement  parts  alone 
on  conventional  cleaners  may  equal 
the  entire  cost  of  a  new  Jamesway 
cleaner.  It  will  pay  to  check  with 
your  Jamesway  dealer  now! 


— Jamesway — 

MT.Oir, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif/ 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  RN-952  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis,  fFRESS 

Please  send  me  your  new  free  book,  "Better  Barns  at  Less  Cost.” 

Name . 

Town  . R.F.D . . . 

County  . . . State  . 

I  would  also  like  additional  information  on  the  Jamesway  time¬ 
saving  equipment  checked  below 


Ac 

□  Ventilation  Q  Water  cups  □  Feed  trucks  Q  Stalls  and  stanchions  □  Barn  cleaner 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Pennsylvania  4-H  championships 
in  livestock  judging  and  other  con¬ 
tests  were  awarded  to  12  teams  and 
individuals  at  the  recent  28th  annual 
4-H  Club  Week  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  where  1,100  farm  boys 
and  girl  delegates  roomed  and  ate  in 
college  dormitories  and  experienced 
on-campus  student  routine. 

Allen  L,  Baker,  head  of  the  4-H 
staff  at  the  College,  termed  the  ses¬ 
sion  the  “best  yet,”  and  set  in  motion 
plans  for  an  even  better  program 
next  year  by  incorporating  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  a  special  4-H  commit¬ 
tee  which  he  named  for  that  purpose. 
The  club  members  asked  for  more 
competitive  events  and  use  of  more 
entertainment  talent  from  their  own 
ranks. 

Lancaster  County  led  in  awards, 
taking  four  championships  in  live¬ 
stock  judging,  dairy  demonstration, 
vegetable  demonstration,  and  soft- 
ball,  a  team  captained  by  Richard 
Hess,  Strasburg,  having  defeated 
Butler  County  in  the  finals  of  this 
recreation  highlight.  York  County 
took  two  titles,  finishing  first  in  poul¬ 
try  judging  and  in  vegetable  judging. 
Bucks  County  won  in  poultry  con¬ 
sumption  demonstration;  Northamp¬ 
ton  in  dairy  judging  ;  Lehigh  in 
flower  identification;  Franklin  in 
swine  judging;  and  Westmoreland  in 
poultry  production  demonstration. 

Joanne  Dick,  Dillsburg,  York 
County,  and  Dick  Park,  Valencia, 
Butler  County,  tied  for  top  place  in 
vegetable  judging  and  also  led  all 
contestants,  each  scoring  98.2  points 
out  of  a  possible  100. 

The  winners  of  judging  contests 
and  demonstrations  were:  Livestock 
judging:  first,  Lancaster  County  — 
Harold  Rohrer,  Lancaster;  Woodrow 
Good,  New  Holland;  and  Cyde  Bru¬ 
baker,  Ephrata.  Northampton  County 
was  second  and  Cumberland,  third. 
High  individual  score  was  made  by 
Roy  Fabian,  Easton,  Northampton 
County. 

Dairy  judging:  first,  Northampton 
County  —  Donald  Mack,  Pen  Argyl; 
Mabel  Miller,  Nazareth;  and  Frances 
Weidman,  Bangor.  Cumberland 
County  placed  second,  and  Bradford, 
third.  Miss  Miller  was  high  individ¬ 
ual  scorer. 


Vegetable  judging:  first,  York 
county  —  Edwin  Zeigler,  Jr,,  Seven 
Valleys;  Nancy  Marsteller,  Stewarts- 
town;  and  Joanne  Dick,  Dillsburg. 
Butler  County  was  second  and 
Wahington,  third. 

Flower  identification:  first,  Le¬ 
high  County  —  Sandra  Chattin  and 
Marilyn  Miller,  Breinigsville,  and 
Deborah  Snyder,  New  Tripoli.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  finished  second  and 
Lebanon,  third.  Miss  Snyder  was 
high  individual. 

For  the  third  time  Franklin 
County  won  in  swine  judging  and 
took  permanently  a  plaque  given  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Swine  Breeders 
Association.  Team  members  were 
Henry  Stouffer,  Doris  Zeger  and 
Jaqueline  Zeger,  all  of  Greencastle. 
Lancaster  County  was  second  and 
Fulton,  third.  Clark  DeLong,  Ger- 
manville,  Lehigh  County,  was  high 
individual  scorer. 


Farm  practices  have  been  paying 
off  for  the  Thiele  Brothers,  John  and 
Walter,  on  their  Butler  County  farm 
in  Hannahstown,  particularly  in  soil 
management  and  conservation.  At  a 
recent  grassland  field  day  at  the 
farm,  lush  hay  stands,  growing 
where  only  a  few  years  ago  both  soil 
and  crops  were  thin,  were  so  thick 
that  even  power  mowers  could  hard¬ 
ly  cut  through  them.  Lime,  com- 
merical  fertilizer  and  manure  from 
their  dairy  and  poultry  operations, 
plus  good  management,  had  done  the 
magic.  Fifty  acres  of  contour  strips 
for  erosion  control,  laid  out  by  their 
county  agent,  R.  H.  McDougall,  in 
1946,  and  17,095  feet  of  tile  installed, 
for  draining  wet  spots  with  his  assis¬ 
tance  and  the  use  of  a  traction 
‘ditcher,  were  other  factors  in  the 
Thiele  prescription  for  better  crops 
of  all  kinds,  grasslands  included. 

Dairy  rotation  grazing  for  the 
Thieles’  50  purebred  Holstein  herd 
records  showing  404-pound  per-cow 
butterfat  average,  use  of  slat  bottom 
calf  pens,  electric  barn  ventilation, 
gutter  cleaner,  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  dairy  artificial 
breeding  were  other  farm  practices 
which  visitors  found  to  be  of  interest 
and  value. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Winning  Teams  in  Livestock  Judging 


The  Lancaster  County  team  of  (left  to  right )  Clyde  Brubaker  of  Ephrata, 
Woodrow  Good  of  New  Holland,  and  Harold  Rohrer  of  Lancaster,  which 
won  the  Pennsylvania  4-H  general  livestock  judging  championship  at  the 
recent  State  4-H  Club  Week.  They  got  a  plaque  from  the  Pennsylvania  Sheep 
Growers  Assn.  Standing  with  them,  at  right,  is  their  coach,  Assistant  County 

Agent  C.  E,  Graver. 


Photos:  N.  M.  Eberly 


The  Franklin  County  team  of  (left  to  right )  Henry  Stouffer,  Doris  Zeger 
and  Jacqueline  Zeger,  all  of  Greencastle,  which  won  the  Pennsylvania  4-H 
swine  judging  title.  They  took  permanent  possession  of  a  plaque  given  by 
Pennsylvania  Swine  Breeders’  Assn.,  their  county  having  won  it  for  the 
third  time.  Assistant  County  Agent  Joseph  Lutz  is  at  right. 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  is  an  example  of  some  of  the  serious  soil  erosion  in  Lebanon.  Not.e  the 
rocky  barren  mountainsides  with  the  only  soil  in  the  valley  where  good 

crops  are  grown  under  irrigation. 


* 


In  the  Shadow  of  Mount  Hermon 


(Continued  from  Page  595) 

consumer.  It  seems  that  the  Leba¬ 
nese  people  eat  more  fresh  fruit  than 
Americans  do. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  here,  nearly 
half  way  around  the  globe,  the 
Starking  and  Golden  Delicious 
apples.  During  this  past  season,  the 
average  wholesale  market  price  for 
apples  was  about  $4.50  per  bushel 
and  they  finished  the  season  with 
Starking  bringing  $7.50  per  bushel  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt.  There  is  a  keen 
interest  in  planting  apple  trees  and 
the  Starking  and  Golden  Delicious 
are  the  two  most  popular  varieties  in 
new  plantings. 

Most  apples  are  grown  at  eleva¬ 
tions  of  1,500  to  4,000  feet,  usually  on 
narrow  stone-walled  terraces  on  the 
steep  mountain  slopes.  American 
fruit  growers  would  consider  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  apples  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  But  here,  with  ordinary  day 
labor  available  at  10  cents  an  hour, 
the  situation  is  quite  different. 

Spraying  and  Fertilizing  Practices 

Most  of  the  spraying  is  done  with 
wheelbarrow  sprayers,  some  with 
gasoline  motors  and  some  operated 
by  hand.  The  insect  problem  is  seri¬ 
ous  in  most  areas  and  sprays  are 
applied  about  every  two  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  year.  Several  of  the 
newer  insecticides  are  used,  includ¬ 
ing  parathion  and  similar  materials. 

The  better  growers  apply  goat 
manure  and  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash.  On  some  of  the  high  pH  soils, 
iron  deficiency  is  very  noticeable  on 
all  fruits  but  olives.  The  olive  ap¬ 
parently  grows  and  produces  well  in 
spite  of  iron  deficiency. 

Bananas,  citrus  fruits  and  apples 
are  the  principal  export  fruits.  The 


Cavendish  variety  of  banana  is 
most  commonly  grown;  bananas  are 
harvested  throughout  the  year. 
There  have  been  extensive  plantings 
of  both  bananas  and  oranges  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  is  a  common  sight  to 
see  bananas  growing  as  a  cash  crop 
in  between  the  young  orange  trees. 

Olives  are  grown  largely  for  oil, 
most  of  it  for  export.  Practically  all 
of  the  olive  trees  are  grown  with¬ 
out  irrigation  and  often  with  little 
care.  The  olive  tree  seems  to  survive 
where  most  other  crops  would  fail, 
but  better  crops  result  when  the 
trees  are  cultivated,  fertilized  and 
pruned. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
plant  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit 
trees  very  close,  often  10  feet  apart, 
and  then  to  leave  them  growing  until 
they  crowd  very  badly.  Many  Leba¬ 
nese  have  learned  of  their  error  and 
are  now  planting  trees  somewhat 
farther  apart.  Where  there  is  crowd¬ 
ing  in  orange  groves,  they  are  having 
trouble  controlling  insects,  especially 
the  citrus  red  scale. 

Meeting  a  Challenge 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
American  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  prove  to  be  well 
adapted  to  conditions  in  Lebanon. 
We  hope  to  test  many  varieties  this 
next  season  at  the  government  ex¬ 
periment  station  farms  and  with  a 
few  selected  cooperators.  Since  it 
appears  that  Lebanon  can  and  should 
produce  more  seed  potatoes,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  encourage  it. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  interesting 
and  challenging  assignment  here  in 
the  Near  East.  Even  during  this 
short  period  so  far,  I  am  convinced 
that  Point  IV  can  and  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 


Control  of  Cabbage  Club 
Root 

Does  cabbage  club  root  live  over 
from  year  to  year?  It  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  in  this  area.  e.  m.  m. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Club  root  on  cabbage  is  a  fungus 
that  lives  over  in  the  soil  for  many 
years.  It  is  transferred  from  place 
to  place  by  infected  seeds  and  plants, 
and  on  tools  used  for  working  the 
soil.  It  i$  advisable  to  avoid  planting 
cabbage  and  other  members  of  the 
same  family,  such  as  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  radish,  turnip,  etc.,  for  at 
least  five  years  in  an  infected  place. 
These  plants  can  be  grown  on  ad¬ 
jacent  land,  provided  care  is  taken 
not  to  transfer  any  soil,  and  to  steri¬ 
lize  the  tools  by  washing  with  hot 
water  or  any  good  disinfectant  be¬ 
fore  changing'  from  one  plot  to  an¬ 
other. 

Heavy  applications  of  lime,  and 
dusting  the  roots  of  the  young  plants 
with  calomel  dust,  used  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  cabbage  maggot,  will  help  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  infection.  Soil 
can  be  sterilized  by  several  different 
commercial  chemicals. 

September  20,  1952 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 


U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 


The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 


Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson . 3.25 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 


Hugh  Hammond  Bennett _ 3.20 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Concrete  poultry  sun  porch  can  be  used  on  muddy 
days  and  in  winter  when  weather  is  nice.  When 
cleaning  litter  from  house,  spreader  is  driven  in 
through  one  gate  and  out  through  the  other. 


Chicks  and  laying  hens 
thrive  on  a  clean  and  disin¬ 
fected  sun  porch  of  smooth 
concrete.  They  are  safe  from 
polluted  water  and  contam¬ 
inated  ground,  the  common 
sources  of  disease  germs  and 
intestinal  worms. 

A  sanitary  sun  porch  of  con¬ 
crete  made  with  Lehigh 
Cement  is  easy  and  inexpen- 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND 


sive  to  build.  It  simplifies 
your  work  .  .  .  repays  you  in 
healthier  flocks,  greater  egg 
production  .  .  .  gives  your 
chicks  a  better  chance  to 
reach  maturity. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you  regarding 
this  and  other  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  See  him  next  time 
you’re  in  town. 

CEMENT  COMPANY 


i 


j 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  buiid  a  concrete 


■  ; 


1 8  bags  Lehigh  Cement  1  %  cu.  yds.  sand  2  !4  cu.  yds.  grovel 
or  3  cu.  yds.  of  ready-mix  concrete 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

Alt  Biset  from  Btoek  it  Half  Price.  For  Pennere, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prlcee  tod  Samples.  Dlreet 
trom  Manufacturer.  Berrios  Farmers  for  U  Tears. 

POROH  OEQK  CANVAS 
Canrae  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
I3B  ARCH  ST..  (Phene  Market  7-216(1  PHILA.  «.  PA. 


Ever  Use  A  OREGON  FILE  HOLDER? 
This  little  tool  makes  it  so  easy  <c  file 
OREGON  Chipper  Chain  quickly  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  right  on  the  saw  bar,  that  anybody 
who  can  use  a  chain  saw  can  qualify"  as  a 
good  filer.  With  it  you  save  time  and  money, 
and  you  do  the  job  right!  Write  for  free 
filing  instruction  brochure,  or  come  in  and 
let  us  demonstrate.  No  obligation.  At  your 
dealer’s,  or  write  factory  Dept.  EP-C, 

OREGON  Saw  Chain  Corp., 

8816  S.  E.  17th  Avenue,  Portland  2,  Oregon 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24- hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  weed 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 


Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO*,  Inc. 

BOX  F-IO  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
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SMALL  PARTS  CABINET 

Files  Bery  Little  Thing  from  Buttons  to  Bolts! 


At  the  New  York  State  Fair 


•  STURDY  STEEL 
FRAME! 

®  24  ALUMINUM 
DRAWERS! 

•  72  SEPARATE 
COMPARTM/ENTS! 


Now  you  can  store 
hundreds  of  small  Items 
which  you  always  need 
and  can  never  find 
when  you  want  them  — 
in  this  sturdy,  handy 
Small  Parts  Cabinet!  24  solid  aluminum  drawers  all 
in  ono  compact  15%"x9%"x6”  unit!  Each  drawer  is 

ions,  2%"  wide  and  lVt"  deep,  divided  into 
threo  separate  compartments  by  removable  metal 
d  tv  idem  .  .actually  72  compartments  to  the  cabinet! 
Paper  index  labels  are  included  for  front  of  each 
drawer  —  just  fill  out,  slip  into  place  and  tell  at 
a  glance  what  each  drawer  contains.  Individual  guides 
keep  drawers  in  free  sliding  position  always  .  .  . 
no  sticking.  And  the  cabinet  is  constructed  of  sturdy 
steel  frame,  finished  in  beautiful  silver- 
gray  color.  (With  clear  plastic  drawers, 
only  $1,00  more).  If  not  completely 
satisfied  return  within  7  days  for  full 
refund. 

ORDER  NEW! 

T1MESAVERS,  Dpt.  R-9 

2  WEST  45th  STREEET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

AMfttfNC  COMFORT  — NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 

Peg  m  U  S  Pat  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  product. 

(For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


Pat.  No. 
260G551 


Double  $495 


A  sirong.  form- fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable  Soaps  up  In  front.  Adlustable  leg 
',«rap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
1  winds.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  utyd  as  after 
•per  at  ton  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
slate  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Bo 
sure  (0  give  both  size  and  aide  when  ordering.) 
vAfo  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O  D.'i, 

Over  400,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 
Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don't  *« 
blessed  relief.  _ _ 

delay  may  be  serious  — ORDER  TOO  Art 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

8ffl  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-9,  Kansas  City  6, Mo. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel”  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  6  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs "  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
•  to.  Complete  with 

everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essai  MfE.Cs.,6tyt.  93,  Oalacj  69 ,  Bass. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shlppad  Anywharo 
Easily  Eraatad 

• 

8M1I  Buildings  far  All 
PurposH 

Write  for  Folder 


- ‘TT -  write  ror  roiacr 

OHN  COOPER  CO.  S«l  2nd  9t..  Hacfcansatt.  N.  1. 


SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


$28  value.  Footvalvo  inel.  C11  QC 
NO  clog  pump  for  every 

use,  40  lb.  pressure.  Nickel  P 
Aluminum,  no  rust,  no 

Verdigris.  Precision  ma¬ 
chined  THREADED  for  PIPE  and 
GARDENHOSE,  Va  motor  up.  TWICE 
capacity  pumps  equal  size.  COM- 

pare>,  keep  the  BEST.  Refund. 

NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON 
KENOZA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays/ 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has 1  1.001 .  yaat 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high:  or  150°  Uj't1 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  eash  with. - — 

ordar.  (Wait  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.)« 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $695 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  H.  J.  w  , 

——————  Motor  coupling  lne.*““ 


FARM-RITE  Corn  Pickers 

Special  inventory  clearance.  New  Ford,  Ferguson,  and 
Case'  VAC,  semi-mounted  and  one-row  pull  type  corn 
pickers.  Our  special  price:  semi-mounted,  $550.00; 
one-row  pull  type,  $575.00.  Husking  beds  available, 
if  wanted,  at  $140.00.  Written,  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  -for  additional  information  to: 
BROOKFIELD  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
BROOKFIELD,  OHIO 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Prices. 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  parts  in  stock 
for  all  model  Rice  Diggers.  Pull  information 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Rootspred  Tree  Planter 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  safe,  fast  (over  1000  per 
hour)  low-cost  tree  planter  for  reforestation  and 
Christmas  trees  on  rough  ground.  Marie  for  Ford, 
Ferguson  For  pictures  ana  information  writs 
“Rootspred,”  318  N.  Market  St.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Since  1862  •  Our  Price s  Top  the  Market  j 
SEND 


TO  —  BELT,  BUTLER  COMPANY 
104  WEST  29th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  | 


Generally  good  weather  and  a 
superior  number  of  exhibits  in  all 
departments  drew  a  record  attend¬ 
ance  of  417,365  persons  to  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  Aug.  30  -  Sept.  6  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  compares  with 
last  year’s  total  of  379,897,  and  the 
former  record  of  383,766  in  1950. 

A  Great  Dairy  Show 

The  Holstein  show  was  considered 
by  many  experienced  breeders  to  be 
the  best  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
firsts  and  champions  in  Holstein 
were  owned  as  follows:  Bulls  —  calf, 
Smithland  &  Harry  A.  Smith,  Canas- 
tota;  junior  yearling,  Donald  New¬ 
man  &  Jane  Robens,  Poland;  senior 
yearling,  junior  champion,  Moncony 
Farm,  Spencerport;  two  years  old, 
reserve  grand  champion,  Freebaer 
Farms,  Fort  Plain;  three  years  old, 
senior  and  grand  champion,  W.  G. 
Robens,  Poland.  Females  —  best 
udder  in  milk,  Harden  Farms,  Cam¬ 
den;  junior  calf,  F.  C.  Pells,  Hills¬ 
dale;  senior  calf,  Monanfran  Farms, 
Canastota;  junior  yearling,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca;  senior  yearling, 
junior  champion,  Smithland  Farms, 
Canastota;  two  year  sold.  General 
Cochran  Farm,  Fort  Plain;  three 
years  old,  Cornell;  four  years  old,  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion,  Harden 
Farms;  dry  cows,  General  Cochran 
Farms;  five  years  or  over,  senior  and 
grand  champion,  Freebaer  Farms. 

Guernseys  presented  an  excellent 
show.  The  firsts  and  champions  were 
owned  by:  Bulls  —  all  classes  and 
championships  won  by  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  except  sr.  yr.,  won 
by  entry  of  Earl  W.  Holcomb  & 
Family,  Greene;  and  res.  gr.  ch.  won 
by  three  yr.  old  entry  of  Henry  I. 
Christal,  Yorktown  Heights.  Females 
■all  classes  and  championships  won 
by  McDonald  Farms,  except  sr.  calf, 
won  by  entry  of  Fred  B.  Embury, 
Warsaw;  and  three  yr.  old  won  by 
entry  of  Christal. 

Jersey  classes  were  well  filled  with 
many  superior  individuals.  Tops 
and  champions  were  owned  by: 
Bulls  —  calf,  jr.  ch.,  Hedges  Home¬ 
stead  Stock  Farm,  East  Durham;  jr. 
yr.,  Vancluse  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.; 
sr.  yr.,  Harmony  Jersey  Farms, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  two  yr.  old,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Ideal  Farm,  Vestnal; 
three  yr.  old,  res.  ch.  Floyd  and 
Donald  Pike,  Brasher  Falls.  Females 
— jr.  calf,  Jane  N.  Johnson,  Mary¬ 
land;  sr.  calf,  jr.  ch.,  Harmony;  jr. 
yr.,  Silver  Spring  Farm,  Syracuse; 
sr.  yr.,  Richfield  Farm,  Hobart;  two 
yr.  old,  Silver  Spring;  three  yr.  old. 
Ideal  Farm;  four  yr,  old,  Harmony; 
dry  cows,  Vancluse;  five  yr.  .and 
over,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Harmony;  res. 
ch.,  Harmony. 

Ayrshires  made  a  strong  showing 
throughout  all  classes.  Tops  and 
champions  were  owned  by:  Bulls  — 
calf,  Meadowcroft  Farms,  Granby, 
Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  Marshall  F.  Cheesman, 
Ellenburg  Depot;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.,  Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.; 
three  yr.  old,  sr.  ch.,  Meadowcroft. 
Females  —  two  yr.  old,  Meredith; 
three  yr.  old,  Meredith;  dry  cows, 
•Meadowcroft;  five  yr.  or  over,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Frederick  Bova,  Burke; 
res.  ch.  Meredith. 

Brown  Swiss  tops  and  champions 
were  owned  by:  Bulls  —  calf,  L.  G. 
Boyd  &  J.  L.  Drain,  Canandaigua; 
jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Valley  Echo  Farm, 
Bergen;  sr.  yr.,  L.  G.  Boyd  &  J.  L. 
Drain,  Canandaigua;  two  yr.  old, 
three  yr.,  Mapledale  Swiss  Farm, 
Lowville;  three  yr.  old,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Riverside  Ranch,  Corfu;  res.  ch., 
Hi-Ho  Farm,  Darien  Center.  Females 
—  jr.  calf,  Level  Acres  Farm,  Rod- 
man;  sr.  calf,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch., 
Cornell;  jr.  yr.,  Hi-Ho;  two  yr.,  four 
yr.,  five  yr.  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
George  B.  Farnam,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Milking  Shorthorn  tops  and  cham¬ 
pions  shown  by:  Bulls — calf,  jr.  yr., 
sr.  yr.,  jr.  and  res.  ch.,  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid;  mature,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Grassy  Lane  Farm,  Cazen- 
ovia.  Females — two  yr.,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Last  Chance;  res.  ch.,  Grassy 
Lane.  Groups — trio,  get-of-sire,  Last 
Chance;  pair  of  cows,  herd,  Grassy 
Lane. 

Beef  Cattle 

Many  of  the  best  beef  herds  in 
America  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 


Northeast,  and  these  were  well 
represented  by  excellent  Angus  and 
Herefords  in  the  arena.  Champions 
in  the  Angus  classes  were  shown  by: 
Bulls  —  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  res.  jr.  ch., 
Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck;  res.  sr. 
ch.,  Cochran  Farm,  N.  Salem;  jr.  ch., 
Panther  Ledge  Farm,  Allamuchy, 
N.  J.  Females — sr.  ch.,res.  jr.  ch.,  jr. 
ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Ankony;  res.  sr.  ch., 
res.  gr.  ch.,  Bent  Lee  Farm,  Brant 
Lake.  Steers  —  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Cornell. 

Hereford  champions  were  shown 
by:  Bulls  —  ch.,  Bea-Mar  Farms, 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio;  res. 
ch.,  Silver  Valley  Hereford  Ranch, 
New  Sharon,  Conn.  Females  —  ch., 
Bea-Mar;  res.  ch.,  Robart  Farm,  W. 
Willington,  Conn.  Steers — ch.,  Cor¬ 
nell;  res.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Robert 
E.  Brown,  Brant  Lake. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

Owners  of  champions  in  the  sheep 
breeds  were  as  follows:  Shropshii'e — 
ram,  ewe,  Andrew  J.  Cochrane  & 
Son,  Ripley.  Hampshire — ram,  ewe, 
James  McGuire,  Oakfield.  Dorset — 
ram,  Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion;  ewe. 
Win.  H.  Gratwick,  Pavilion.  Suffolk 
— ram,  Otto  K.  Landon,  Avon;  ewe, 
East  View  Farm,  Pavilion.  Corrie- 
dale  —  ram,  ewe,  Woodbine  Farms, 
Gambier,  Ohio.  Cheviot — ram,  ewe, 
George  Ramsey,  Friendship.  South- 
down —  ram,  ewe,  Cochrane  &  Son. 
Tunis — ram,  McGuire;  ewe,  Charles 
W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.  Ram- 
bouillet  —  ram,  ewe,  Twin  Pine 
Farms,  Nichols.  Columbia — ram,  ewe, 
Leonard  G.  Sipperley,  Tuscarora. 
Karakul — Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farm. 
Fayetteville.  Wethers — ch.  (Hamp.), 
Cornell;  pen,  Samuel  Adams,  Sodus. 

Hogs,  grand  champions:  Berk¬ 
shire — boar,  sow,  John  Bliek  &  Sons, 
Williamson.  Chester  White  —  boar, 
sow,  Frank  L.  Hollier,  Jordan.  Duroc, 
— boar,  sow,  Edgar  C.  Angle,  Afton. 
Hampshire — boar,  Dudne  H.  Ford, 
Elba;  sow,  R.  M.  Warnock,  Hilton. 
Spots — boar,  sow,  Marion  B.  Tyler, 
So.  Bryon.  Yorkshire — boar,  White- 
wood  Farm,  Wolcott;  sow,  Top  Notch 
Farm,  Caledonia. 

Dairy  Goats 

Champions  owned  by:  Saanen  — 
all  championships,  William  Ostran¬ 
der,  Sidney.  Toggenburg — sr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.  doe,  Jerry  Newman,  Binghamton; 
jr.  ch.,  R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius.  Nubian 
— jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
King,  Canaseraga;  sr.  ch.,  Harris. 
Alpine  —  all  ch.,  Harry  Clauss, 
Canandaigua. 


Draft  Horses 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  farms 
have  replaced  work  horses  with  mo¬ 
tive  power,  the  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  in  the  heavy  horse  group 
drew  big  crowds  of  interested  farm¬ 
ers,  in  both  the  ring  classes  and  pull¬ 
ing  events.  A  feature  of  the  show 
was  the  number  and  excellence  of 
the  eight  farm  work  classes.  The 
champion  draft  pair  was  shown  by 
Marble  Farms  Dairy.  Syracuse;  the 
res.  ch.  pair  and  ch.  draft  single 
were  shown  by  Harvale  Farms, 
Blossvale.  The  gr.  ch.  in  the  N.  Y. 
State  classes,  shown  to  halter,  was 
won  by  the  Clydesdale  entry  of  John 
Robert  Shuert,  Syracuse.  In  the 
Percheron  classes,  gr.  ch.  stallion 
and  gr.  ch.  mare  were  won  by  the 
entries  of  Fred  Richardson,  Ogden. 
Beligans — stallions,  gr.  ch.,  Harvale 
Farms:  mares,  gr.  ch.,  Ashton 

O’Brien,  Canton.  In  the  pulling  con¬ 
test  the  Belgian  team,  owned  by  Wm. 
C.  Whalen  of  Salamanca,  won  first 
with  a  pull  of  21  tons  for  a  distance 
of  27  feet  six  inches. 

The  4-H  Club  Show 

Each  year  the  4-H  Club  livestock 
show  increases  in  both  size  and 
quality  of  the  animals  shown.  The 
large  number  of  entries  this  year 
were  weHl  fitted  and  made  an  im¬ 
pressive  showing.  Champions  in  the 
dairy  breeds  were  shown  by:  Hol¬ 
stein: — Gerald  Coyne,  Avon.  Living¬ 
ston  County.  Jersey — Dorothy  Bene¬ 
dict.  E.  Meredith,  Delaware  County. 
Guernsey — Delbert  Ripley,  Cortland, 
Cortland  County.  Ayrshire — Abigail 
Ann  Stimson,  Spencer,  Tioga  County. 
Brown  Swiss  —  Leon  W.  Button, 
Rushville,  Yates  County. 

Sheep — ch.  lamb,  (Hamp.),  John 
Sipperley,  Tuscarora,  Livingston 
County.  Fat  Barrows  —  Michael 
Adams,  Sodus,  Wayne  County.  Live¬ 
stock  Judging  —  1st,  Wayne  County 
team  (four  members);  2nd,  St. 
Lawrence  County.  High  in  judging, 
Harold  Smith  Jr.,  N.  Rose,  Wayne 
County;  2nd,  George  Hadlock,  Ham¬ 
mond,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

Poultry  Champions 

Champions  in  the  various  classes 
were  shown  by:  American — James 
&  Dorothy  Rutherford,  Honesdale, 
Pa.  Mediterranean — Olin  J.  Harmon, 
Rochester.  Asiatic  —  Alex  Duffy, 
Watertown.  Polish  and  English  — 
Pleasant  View  Farms,  Horseheads. 
Exhibition  Game  —  Frank  A.  Fay, 
Camillus.  Hamburg  —  Robert  New- 
bould,  Holley.  R.  W.  Duck 


Prominent  at  all  the  fairs  are  the  animals  and  exhibits  of  the  4-H  Club  and 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  Peter  Huntington  (19),  Westford,  Otseg 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  with  his  prize  winning  Shropshire  ewe  lamb.  Neter 
has  won  many  prizes  with  his  sheep  for  the  past  several  years  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  His  father,  L.-  S.  Huntington,  successfully  operates  a  genera 
farm  of  380  acres  and  keeps  about  50  head  of  Shropshire  breeding  ewes,  w 

addition  to  a  good  dairy  herd. 
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Grange  News 


The  Grange  is  built  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  American  Family, 
whence  comes  its  strength,  its  pro¬ 
gressive  character  and  its  tolerance. 
Its  members  are  largely  property 
owners  with  the  dependable 
characteristics  of  solid  citizens.  Its 
members  also  have  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  be  self-supporting  and  self- 
sustaining,  a  common  characteristic 
of  rural  people.  It  is  democratic:  all 
members  have  voice  and  vote  and 
are  eligible  to  hold  office  in  the 
Grange.  The  American  flag  is  dis¬ 
played  and  saluted,  and  the  Bible  is 
open  in  full  view  of  the  members  at 
all  meetings.  It  has  a  beautiful 
ritual,  based  on  the  Bible  and  lessons 
of  nature,  depicting  the  finest  fea¬ 
tures  of  American  family  and 
country  life. 

The  Grange  is  a  community  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Projects  of  com¬ 
munity  service  performed  by  Grange 
organizations' are  countless.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  obvious:  its  members 
live  there,  and  consequently  they 
have  a  vital  interest  in  local  matters. 
Granges  cooperate  with  church  and 
school  and  other  agencies  to  promote 
better  living. 


In  his  recent  address  before  the 
Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Plant  Food  Council  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Herschel  D.  New¬ 
som,  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
warned  that  “we  must  all  be 
vigilant  and  realize  that  while  big 
government  cannot  swallow  all  of 
us  at  one  time,  we  can  be  devoured 
individually.”  He  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  that  “the  basis  of  our  legisla¬ 
tive  program  is  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  the  individual.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  concepts 
of  some  groups  and  organizations 
who  hold  that  big  government  is  the 
answer  to  our  problems.  The  Grange 
feels  that  the  individual,  including 
the  farmer,  has  the  responsibility  for 
assuming  a  larger  share  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  face  today.  The  Grange  also 
believes  that  agricultural  legislation 
should  be  directed  toward  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  self-financing 
programs.” 


Pomona  Grange  No.  25,  Mercer 
County,  Pa.,  recently  met  at  Friend¬ 
ship  Hall  with  Brother  Clyde  Ful¬ 
mer.  Master,  presiding.  The  welcome 
address  was  given  by  host  Master 
Stanley  Rogers  and  the  response  by 
Brother  Roy  Burns,  New  Lebanon. 
The  morning  session  was  taken  up 
with  officers’  and  committee  reports 
and  other  regular  business  of  the 
Order.  Brother  William  Pilgram  pre¬ 
sented  Pomona  Grange  with  a  Bible, 
which  was  accepted  and  thanks 
given  by  Worthy  Chaplain,  Sister 
Amy  Stallsmith. 

Sharon  Grange  No.  1247,  Potter 
County,  recently  celebrated  its  48th 
anniversary.  Past  Master  Ira  Kinney 
presided  and  all  other  Past  Masters 
present  held  office.  Boutonnieres  or 
corsages  were  presented  to  them  as 
follows:  Ira  Kinney,  Bessie  Dodd, 
Earl  Haynes,  Allen  Prince,  Ellery 


Rocking  Chair  Philosophy 


Members  of  the  rocking  chair  clan 
know  that  the  rhythmic,  soothing 
motion  fosters  good  digestion,  good 
disposition  and  a  sense  of  well  being. 
Once  you  have  found  a  chair  that 
Ms  the  anatomy's  angles  and  curves, 
u  rocker  will  be  a  comfort  for  years. 
1  nus  speakcth  the  rural  sage , 
Thaddeus  Q.  Buskin. 
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Washburn  and  Clara  Washburn;  also 
to  the  present  Master,  Elizabeth 
Dibble  and  to  20  five-year  members, 
Gladys  Fox  and  Harold  Kinney. 

Allentown,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  has  been  selected  as 
the  meeting  place  for  the  80th 
annual  meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  on  October  27,  28,  and 
30.  Headquarters  will  be  in  the 
Americus  Hotel  at  Sixth  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  Streets.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  Lyric  Theatre,  just  a  few 
feet  north  of  the  Americus  Hotel. 
Seating  about  1.500  it  will  be  the 
scene  of  all  State  Grange  meetings, 
and  of  the  conferring  of  the  Sixth 
Degree  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chairman 
and  Mrs.  William  Yarnall,  Home 
Economics  ■  Chairman  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  Counties,  recently  enjoyed 
a  visit  to  Dauphin  County  Pomona 
Grange.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
K.  of  P.  Hall,  Fisherville,  with  Com¬ 
munity  Grange  No.  2048  as  host. 
After  the  usual  routine  of  business 
Mrs.  Ray  Kessler,  Home  Economics 
Chairman  of  Pleasant  Hill  Grange 
No. 1358,  presented  a  fine  program  on 
“Characteristics  of  the  Christian 
Home.”  Mrs.  Mildred  Seagrist,  Home 
Economics  Chairman  of  Community 
Grange,  and  her  committee  served 
delicious  refreshments  of  ice  cream, 
cake  and  coffee.  Home  Economics 
work  is  progressing  nicely.  The  Sew¬ 
ing  Contest  is  well  on  the  way  and 
other  projects  of  the  year  are  being 
completed. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Jodat,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Gaspee  Grange,  Rhode 
Island,  were  honored  by  fellow 
Patrons  on  their  Golden  Wedding 
anniversary.  Their  bridesmaid  and 
best  man  of  50  years  ago  were  also 
present  at  the  ceremony,  performed 
at  the  anniversary  by  the  Rev. 
William  Herman,  pastor  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Baptist  Church.  The  happy 
couple  attributed  their  longevity  to 
“activity  with  church  and  with 
young  people  and  always  being  able 
to  see  both  the  sunny  and  the  funny 
side  of  life.” 

Joseph  F.  Allen,  64-year  member 
of  Border  Grange,  recently  passed 
away  at  Woonsocket  Hospital.  A 
delegate  to  the  State  Grange  sessions 
for  many  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  Patrons  in  the  State  to  hold  a 
50-3Tear  Golden  Sheaf  certificate,  and 
a  60-year  membership  pin.  He  served 
as  Master  of  his  subordinate  for  10 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  president  of  the  Border  Grange 
Corporation. 


Lawsville  Grange  tops  Litchfield 
of  Maine  in  family  relations,  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Subordinate  and 
Juvenile  have  three  sets  of  families 
in  office.  Albert  Miller  is  Subordinate 
Master,  his  son,  Robert,  is  Master  of 
the  Juvenile;  Mahlon  Winkleblech  is 
Subordinate  Treasurer,  his  daughter, 
Miss  Mary,  is  Juvenile  Treasurer; 
Byron  Hollenbeck  is  Subordinate 
Gatekeeper,  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Carol,  is  Gatekeeper  in  the  Juvenile 
Grange.  D. 


The  true  test  of  civilization  is,  not 
the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor 
the  crops,  —  no,  but  the  kind  of  man 
the  country  turns  out.  —  Emerson’s 
Society  and  Solitude:  Civilization. 

Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coming  Issues 

•  Cornstalks — How  to  Handle 

Them 

By  Myron  A.  Bachtell 
e  Where  Every  Cow’s  a  Queen 
By  Dorothy  Rickard 
e  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 
By  Harry  K.  Bell 

•  Nails  for  Farm  Buildings 
By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  A  New  Meat  Breed  of  . 

Chickens 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  The  Laying  Period 

By  Julia  Bell  Merriman 

•  At  the  Eastern  States 

Exposition 
By  R.  W.  Duck 
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Here  —  in  the  Allis-Chalmers  Model  CA  Tractor  — • 
is  two-plow  power  that  lets  you  plan  big  and  make 
your  plans  come  true  with  reasonable  machinery  costs. 

Here  is  a  two-plow  tractor  for  full-depth  farming 
in  your  toughest  soil.  And  on  the  power  take-off,  it  has 
proved  its  place  in  every  kind  of  harvest  field  where 
two-plow  pow er  is  required. 

Best  of  all,  this  is  power  designed  to  make  the  most 
of  your  greatest  asset  .  .  .  your  own  time  and  energy 
.  .  .  and  to  raise  the  limits  of  your  farming  income.  En¬ 
gine  power  shifts  rear  wheels  in  or  out  to  fit  each  job. 
Two-clutch  control  lets  you  pause  before  you  plug  with 
power  take-off  driven  machines.  Hydraulic,  quick-hitch 
mounted  implements  live  up  .to  their  name,  in  minutes 
saved  and  lifting  eliminated. 

One  day  of  plowing  will  show  you  how  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Traction  Booster  gives  the  CA  Tractor  extra 
pull  when  you  need  it  most  .  . .  how  it  adds  implement 
weight  to  the  rear  wheels  in  proportion  to  the  load.  In 
most  soils  you  don’t  need  wheel  weights,  the  tractor 
bandies  easier,  you  save  fuel  and  wear. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  big  for  two-plow  power  . .  ♦ 
and  to  show  yourself  it  can  be  done  with  this  new  cham¬ 
pion  of  two-plow  tractors.  Call  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  now  for  a  prove-it  demonstration  in  your  tough-? 
est  plowing. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
tra:ieactk>ns.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  oourts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaotion,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New* 
Y or***  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Broiler  Business  Bounces  Back 

'T'lME  was  when  the  farm  wife,  as  a  sort  of 
sideline,  kept  a  flock  of  all-purpose 
chickens  to  supply  her  own  table  with  meat 
and  eggs  and  to  pick  up  pin  money  by  selling 
in  town  whatever  surplus  there  was.  Today, 
the  poultry  industry  has  changed;  it  is  “big 
business.”  The  producer  of  eggs  has  used  mass 
production  methods  for  a  long  time,  but  mass 
production  and  processing  of  broilers  for  the 
market  are  comparatively  new.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
broiler  consumption  and  production. 

The  broiler  business  is  a  triumph  of  free 
enterprise,  enjoying  no  government  price  sup¬ 
port  or  government  production  loans  and 
regulations.  It  operates  completely  on  private 
capital,  and  prices  are  made  in  the  market¬ 
place  as  demand  ebbs  and  flows.  A  striking 
example  of  an  industry’s  unassisted  recovery 
from  the  deepest  doldrums  is  to  be  found  in 
the  recent  comeback  of  broiler  prices  after 
they  had  plunged  because  of  over-production 
this  Spring.  When  broiler  prices  took  this  big 
drop,  producers  of  their  own  accord  reduced 
their  flocks,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
the  upward  price  move  began  to  take  effect. 
True,  this  is  easier  to  do  with  broilers  than 
with  some  other  kinds  of  farm  production, 
because  of  the  short  time  required  to  raise 
them  and  put  them  on  the  market,  but  it 
nevertheless  demonstrates  that  farmers  can 
successfully  regulate  their  own  production 
and  sales. 

The  growth  of  the  broiler  industry  has  an 
interesting  place  in  the  romance  of  agricult¬ 
ural  development.  There  is  66  per  cent  more 
chicken  meat  consumed  today  than  only  a 
decade  ago.  Commercial  broilers  supply  al¬ 
most  half  of  this  market.  In  1951,  a  total  of 
800  million  broilers  was  sold.  While  broiler 
production  for  the  most  part  is  a  full-scale 
commercial  operation,  involving  the  raising  of 
thousands  of  birds,  the  enterprise  is  still  fre¬ 
quently  handled  as  a  sideline  although  on  a 
much  bigger  scale  than  was  the  case  when  the 
farm  wife  grew  her  modest  flock  by  the 
kitchen  door.  Many  farmers,  seeking  a  larger 
volume  of  output  from  their  .operations,  have 
taken  up  broiler  raising  as  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  venture.  Then,  too,  poultry  manure  has 
an  important  and  valuable  place  on  any  farm; 
consequently  poultry  will  always  remain  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  American 
farming. 


Serious  Hog  Disease 

S  TATE  veterinarians  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of.  Animal  Industry  plan  to  eradicate  a 
comparatively  new  and  serious  hog  disease 
known  as  vesicular  exanthema,  which  re¬ 
cently  broke  out  extensively  among  some 
swine  herds  in  the  Midwestr  This  disease  is 
somewhat  similar  in  its  symptoms  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  but  it  does  not  affect  cattle 
or  sheep,  as  does  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It 
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has  been  present,  but  not  very  prevalent,  in 
California  for  more  than  20  years  and,  until 
recently,  has  been  largely  confined  to  that 
area.  Now,  however,  it  has  suddenly  spread 
in  greatly  increased  intensity  to  16  or  more 
States.  A  state  of  emergency  has  therefore 
been  declared  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture. 
This  action  will  permit  officials  and  experts  to 
take  aggressive  measures  directed  toward  the 
eventual  eradication  of  the  disease. 

Veterinarians  from  several  of  the  mid- 
western  States  met  recently  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  recommended  that  affected  hogs  be  moved 
direct  to  federal  meat  inspection  plants.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  raw  garbage  is  the  major  cause  of 
the  disease  and  contributes  to  its  spread,  the 
group  also  recommended  that  all  garbage  be 
cooked  in  order  to  destroy  the  virus  before  it 
is  fed  to  hogs.  In  addition,  it  is  recommended 
that  all  swine  be  removed  from  infected  farms 
and  the  premises  kept  free  of  hogs  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  disinfected.  Infected 
hogs  sent  to  federal  plants  will  be  rigidly  in¬ 
spected,  and  the  carcasses  which  are  found 
unfit  for  human  food  will  be  processed  at  high 
temperatures  for  tankage.  Pork  from  infected 
farms  that  is  found  fit  for  human  consumption 
will  also  be  processed,  at  high  temperatures. 

Hog  owners  who  find  suspicious  symptoms 
in  their  herds  are  urged  to  notify  a  local, 
state  or  federal  veterinarian.  The  affected  ani¬ 
mals  are  afflicted  with  blisters  on  the  soft 
tissues  just  above  the  hoof  and  on  the  pads  of 
the  feet,  causing  lameness.  Similar  blisters 
may  also  be  found  on  the  mucous  membranes 
and  skin  of  the  snout  and  nostrils.  A  good  rule 
to  follow  is:  When  in  doubt,  call  your 
veterinarian. 


Regulations  in  the  Woodlot 

A  GROUP  of  “do-gooders”  is  presently 
hard  at  work  in  New  York  State  in  an 
attempt  to  make  good  forest  practices  com¬ 
pulsory.  They  claim  that  education  and  good 
example  are  not  sufficient,  but  that  the  State 
Government  should  act  as  prosecutor,  judge 
and  jury  in  enforcing  penalties  for  failure  to 
comply  with  fixed  laws  and  regulations. 

Usually,  government  officials  are  the  spon¬ 
sors,  or  at  least  staunch  supporters,  of  any 
program  designed  to  increase  their  power  and 
authority.  It  is  therefore  surprising,  and  very 
encouraging,  to  find  that  New  York’s  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  is  opposed  to  this  com¬ 
pulsory  forestry  plan.  In  the  latest  issue  of 
The  New  York  State  Conservationist,  the  De¬ 
partment  states  its  reasons: 

“We  don’t  think  we  know  enough  (and 
we  don’t  think  anybody  else  does  either)  to 
prescribe  hard  and  fast  rules  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  great  variety  of  private  forest 
holdings  in  this  State.  Furthermore,  unless 
you  want  to  pay  for  a  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  at  least  10  times  the  size  of  the  present 
one,  there  won’t  be  enough  men  to  put  com¬ 
pulsory  forestry  into  operation.  And  even  if 
put  into  operation,  how  effective  would  it 
be?  With  all  that  red  tape,  every  time  a 
woodlot  owner  needs  some  cash,  or  a  rafter 
for  his  barn? 

“Our  second  objection  is  more  basic.  If 
we’re  going  to  make  good  forest  manage¬ 
ment  a  matter  of  law,  then  what  about  con¬ 
tour  plowing,  fencing  of  woodlots,  stream 
bank  control,  crop  rotation,  soil  fertilization, 
prevention  of  erosion?  Are  any  of  these 
things  less  important  than  wise  cutting?  No? 
Then  shouldn’t  we  prescribe  by  law  just 
what  the  landowner  can  and  cannot  do  with 
his  land?” 

Farmers  will,  without  exception,  applaud 
this  stand  taken  by  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Compulsion  of  any  sort,  save  in  the 
crime  category,  is  contrary  to  every  demo¬ 
cratic  principle.  There  is  abundant  proof  in 
history  that  no  nation  ever  became  strong 
through  compulsion.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
compulsion  leads  to  withering,  and  eventually 
to  destruction. 

We  have  too  many  laws  and  regulations  al¬ 
ready,  and  what  we  need  is  less  legislation, 
not  more.  If  we  cannot  learn  to  do  what  is  good 
for  ourselves  and  the  community,  whether  it 
be  in  the  woodlot  or  elsewhere,  then  we  do 
not  deserve  to  live  as  free  men.  But  govern¬ 
ment  compulsion  is  not  the  alternative. 


On  Growing  Tomatoes 

FROM  the  very  beginning  we  belonged  to 
the  school  that  advocated  staking  tomato 
plants  and  we  have  always  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  religiously  —  until  this  year.  We  had 
heard  so  much  about  the  advantages  of  letting 
the  vines  run  on  a  mulch  that  we  decided  to 
see  how  it  would  work  out  for  us. 

So  this  year  we  made  the  switch.  The  oat 
straw  mulch  kept  the  weeds  well  under  con¬ 
trol,  the  plants  waxed  strong,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  little  green  tomatoes,  more  than 
ever  before.  Naturally  we  were  completely 
satisfied  —  that  is,  until  the  fruit  began  to 
redden.  First,  we  noticed  that  the  ripening 
was  slower  in  spite  of  warm,  sunny  days.  But 
what  was  really  serious  was  that  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  losing  race  with  the  rabbits 
and  the  field  mice.  As  quick  as  a  tomato  would 
ripen,  it  would  be  nibbled  away  to  a  pulp. 
True,  when  the  harvest  really  began  in 
earnest,  the  comparative  mortality  was  not  as 
bad.  Still  and  all,  no  tomatoes  —  not  even 
one  —  are  ever  raised  for  the  benefit  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  four-legged  garden  pests. 

So  next  year,  we  go  back  to  staking.  More 
trouble,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time 
greater  reward  for  the  extra  trouble. 
After  all,  that  is  the  basic  reason  for  any 
home  garden. 


Check  the  Silo  Walls 

SILO  walls  lose  their  smoothness  if  not 
given  proper  care.  Smooth  and  solid  walls 
may  be  preserved  by  properly  treating  them 
at  from  one  to  two-year  intervals.  The  Ohio 
State  University  recommends  a  half-and-half 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  for  this 
purpose.  It  may  be  brushed  onto  the  walls  as 
the  silo  is  filled.  Starting  at  the  bottom,  farm¬ 
ers  can  apply  the  material  as  silage  is  fed  into 
the  silo.  If  this  method  is  used,  a  scaffold  and 
extra  work  will  not  be  necessary. 

Farmers  are  also  advised  to  check  the  silo 
walls  before  the  silo  is  filled.  If  walls  are 
rough  and  badly  eaten  by  silage  corrosion, 
more  than  a  protective  coating  is  needed.  All 
loose  material  should  be  removed  before  the 
walls  are  resurfaced.  After  they  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dampened,  the  walls 
are  ready  for  plastering,  if  needed.  Suitable 
plastering  material  can  be  made  from  one 
part  hydrated  or  slaked  lime  putty,  four  parts 
Portland  cement,  and  10  parts  clean  plaster 
sand. 


Leadership  Training 

TPHE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  is  blazing  a  trail  that  could  well  be 
followed  by  many  communities.  Under  the 
direction  of  George  C.  Dworshak,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Chamber,  leadership  classes 
have  been  established  for  high  school  boys 
and  girls. 

Groups  of  10  to  25  students,  under  volun¬ 
teer,  competent  leaders,  consider  such  practi¬ 
cal  questions  as  Expressing  Yourself  Effec¬ 
tively,  Democracy  as  a  Method,  Traits  of 
American  Leaders,  Public  Relations,  and 
Parliamentary  Procedure.  The  program  runs 
from  eight  to  10  weekly  sessions;  the  cost  of 
bulletins  and  mimeographed  materials  is 
underwritten  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  need  a  steady  supply  of  leaders  in  our 
rural  areas.  The  St.  Albans  group  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  sane  approach  to  one 
of  today’s  most  important  problems. 


Brevities 

“For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great 
things;  and  holy  is  his  name.” —  Luke  1:49. 

When  the  zinc  coating  is  practically  gone,  but 
just  before  much  rusting  has  started,  that  is  the 
best  time  to  paint  a  galvanized  steel  roof. 

Sanitation  is  the  greatest  safeguard  against 
livestock  diseases.  Whenever  animals  have  been 
on  the  show  circuit  or  new  replacements  are 
brought  onto  the  farm,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
isolate  them  completely  for  not  less  than  30  days 
before  placing  them  with  the  other  livestock. 
Such  animals  should  also  be  examined  by  a 
veterinarian  both  on  their  arrival  and  before 
being  removed  from  quarantine. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


No.  7-AW  wood  box  spreader  with  a  capacity  of  77  bushels. 
Built  low  to  the  ground  to  reduce  loading  time  and  effort. 


An  Oliver  spreader  makes  this  daily  chore  a  cinch.  Both 
Oliver  models,  the  No.  11  and  No.  7,  are  easy  to  load,  to 
hitch  up  and  to  pull. 


Oliver  No.  11  Spreader  with  50-bushel  steel  box. 


To  hook  them  up,  all  you  do  is  guide  the  hinged  section  of 
the  automatic,  self-locking  hitch  to  your  tractor  drawbar  and 
drive  away.  No  heavy  lifting,  no  jackscrews  to  turn,  no  pins 
or  bolts  to  change.  You  never  leave  the  tractor  seat  to  hitch 
.  .  .  or  unhitch. 

It’s  easy  to  get  out  of  the  barnyard  with  an  Oliver !  Drive 
wheels  are  placed  well  back  to  increase  your  tractor’s  pulling 
power  in  slick  yards,  and  to  prevent  the  spreader  from  “rid¬ 
ing  up”  on  the  drawbar  when  half  unloaded.  Weight  is 
divided  between  spreader  and  tractor  wheels  to  give  you 
better  traction  under  all  conditions — on  ice,  in  snow  or  mud. 

An  Oliver  helps  you  get  the  most  from  manure,  too,  by 
enabling  you  to  make  extremely  thin  applications.  You  can 
spread  as  little  as  four  loads  per  acre. 

You  can  expect  long  life  from  the  durable  Oliver  spreader. 
An  inverted  arch  bolsters  the  rear  end  on  the  outside  .  .  . 
does  not  retard  the  flow  of  manure.* 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  farm,  you’ll  find  an  Oliver 
spreader  just  right!  Stop  in  and  see  them  ...  at  your  Oliver 
dealer’s.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Sides,  front  and  bottom  are  welded  together  into  a  strong,  rigid  unit. 


Self -locking  hitch  and  stand  auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  itself  to  any  drawbar 
height.  No  heavy  lifting — the  entire  oper¬ 
ation  is  performed  with  tractor  power. 
Hinged  leg  drops  down  when  tripped.  Back 
up  the  tractor  and  the  leg  locks  over  cen¬ 
ter  in  an  upright  position  to  provide  a  per¬ 
manent  stand.  Support  leg  is  held  in  the 
“up  position”  automatically  when  hitched 
to  the  tractor. 


You  get  more  value  from  manure 
when  you  spread  it  thin.  The  cleaver-like 
wings  on  this  Hammermill  Widespread 
revolve  at  high  speed  .  .  .  pulverize  the 
manure  to  uniform  fineness.  Handles  dry, 
wet,  trampled,  long  or  short  stem  ma¬ 
terial  with  equal  efficiency. 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 
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KNQEDLER  exclusive  ride  control 
with  combined  spring-hydraulic 
shock  absorber !  Instantly  adjusts 
to  your  weight.  Universal  Model 
(above)  with  portable, underseat  tool 
boxes ...  also  available  with  "slide- 
back  adjustment."  Low  clearance 
model  has  "tilt-back"  feature 
and  furrow -leveling  adjustment. 
Over  30  seat  models  for  more  than  100 
different  tractor  makes  and  models. 

Wriih  ttahj  fir  free  literature. ..name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Knoecfler 


FARM  TESTED 

_ _  PRODUCTS 

Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball  Bearing 
Spinwers  »  MOR  Tractor  Platforms  •  Bruning  Hydraulic 
Couplers  •  Front  End  Hitches  •  Portable  Corn  Belt 
Burr  Mills •  Corn  Picker  Safety  Reverse  Gears 

KflOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPARTMENT  555  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


SAVE  60-90% 

on  your  FENCING  COSTS 

•  By  using  International  WEED-CHOPPER  (R) 
Fencer  to  nut  electricity  to  work  for  you. 

•  By  using  an  International  WEED-CHOPPER 
(8)  Fencer  to  teach  your  stock  “Fence 
Manners.” 


FOR  ONLY  $29.50  you  can  electrify  many  miles 
of  fencing.  .  .and  your  stock  will  remain  in 
bounds  —  won’t  stretch  or  push  down  fences. 
Seo  your  International  Dealer,  or  write  direct 

for  Frag  booklet:  HOW  TO  BUILD  A  GOOD 
ELECTRIC  FENCE.” 

106  “WEED-CHOPPER  (R)  —  $29.50.  Will 

not  short  out  because  of  weeds  or  grass  growing 
up  to  fence  line.  Other  electric  or  battery 
models  from  $12.95  up. 

LEIGH  McMAHON  &  CO. 

MR.  LEIGH  McMAHON.  MANAGER 

115-3  ELMWOOD  AVE.,  TEL.  GRANT  0131 
BUFFALO  I,  NEW  YORK 

*  13-ga.  wire,  53  angle  posts  with  insulators 
and  a  “WEED-CHOPPER”  (R)  costs  only 

$69.68  for  '/2-miIe  of  fence. 


PAINT,  HIGH  QUALITY.  EXTERIOR  house  paint 
at  only  $(.95  per  gallon.  Made  to  sell  for  $4.50.  In 
white,  trim  green,  brilliant  red,  barn  and  roof  red, 
grey  or  brown.  Order  in  units  of  4  gals,  per  color. 
Limited  quantity — so  order  now.  No  C.O.D.  Shipped 
freight  collect  Send  check  or  M.O.  to:  SALVAGE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  R,  125  Broad  St.. 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


-POST  YOUR  LAND!- 

12"  x  12”  Cardboard  Signs:  50,  $3.50;  100,  $6. 

Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAVER 
PRESS.  51  LENOX  ST..  ROCHESTER  II.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal . "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Hay  and  Grain  for  Lambs 

The  proper  ratio  of  roughage  to  grain 
is  highly  important  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy 
when  fattening  lambs .  Too  often  the 
value  of  roughage  is  underestimated. 

By  RUFUS  F.  COX 


F  late,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  the 
physical  balance  of  feeds. 
Is  this  something  entirely 
new  or  is  it  just  a  new  way 
of  expressing  some  charac¬ 
teristic  of  rations  that  we 
rave  been  dealing  with  all  the  time? 
Physical  balance  is  a  term  employed, 
for  lack  of  a  better  one  in  our  in¬ 
vestigations,  to  express  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  concentration  to  bulkiness. 

The  Feeding  Standards 

'  From  the  earliest  date  when  im¬ 
proved  feeding  practices  were  begun, 
attention  has  been  directed  toward 
getting  increased  output  of  meat, 
milk,  eggs,  work  or  wool  from  ani¬ 
mals.  Efficiency  of  production  has  al¬ 
ways  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
feeders  and  research  workers  who 
are  constantly  working  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  feeding  of  farm  animals.  Early 
in  the  science  of  feeding  it  was 
thought  that  the  chief  method  of  get¬ 
ting  greater  returns  from  the  animal 
was  to  increase  the  quantity  of  feed 
consumed.  To  bring  this  about,  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  toward  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  feed  ingredi¬ 
ents,  increasing  the  palatability  of 
the  feeds  and  even  to  changing  the 
type  of  the  animal  to  permit  larger 
feed  consumption. 

Early  scientific  workers  in  the  field 
of  animal  feeding,  realizing  first  of 
all  that  the  quantity  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed  was  of  primary  importance  in 
determining  the  output  of  the  animal, 
advanced  next  to  the  recognition  that 
chemical  differences  between  feeds 
were  marked,  and  that  they  too  must 
exert  an  influence  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  animal. 

With  all  this  progress,  however, 
our  feeding  standards,  useful  as  they 
are  as  general  guides,  are  far  from 
adequate.  No  matter  how  closely  one 
follows  the  standard,  it  is  possible 
that  the  resulting  ration  may  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  animal  in 
question.  Those  who  have  formulated 
the  feeding  standards  have  been 
among  the  first  to  point  out  their 
limitations,  also  that  much  more  re¬ 
search  is  necessary  before  the  great¬ 
est  possible  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  their  use. 

Lamb  Feeding  Experiments 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
subject  under  discussion  —  physical 
balance?  Almost  since  the  beginning 
of  the  studies  on  scientific  feeding 
the  many  chemical  aspects  of  feeds 
and  rations  have  been  studied  al¬ 
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most  to  the  exclusion  of  their  phys¬ 
ical  aspects.  However,  on  a  few  oc¬ 
casions  early  experimenters  have 
published  reports  of  results  of  their 
experiments  which  have  hinted  that 
the  physical  characteristics  of  ra¬ 
tions  might  have  some  effect  on  feed 
utilization,  but  none  of  these  were 
followed  up. 

Attention  began  to  be  directed  to 
the  problem  about  1930.  At  that  time, 
lamb  and  cattle  feeders  in  Kansas, 
using  roughage  mills  to  prepare  ra- 
.  tions  composed  of  both  the  grain  and 
forage  of  entire  sorghum  plants, 
made  frequent  inquiry  as  to  what 
proportion  of  grain  to  roughage  was 
best  in  the  rations.  No  experimental 
data  available  supplied  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  this  question,  even 
though  there  was  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  balancing  the  rations 
chemically.  As  a  consequence,  from 
1931  to  1936  the  Kansas  Station  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  primarily  with 
sorghum  crops  to  determine  the  best 
proportion  of  grain  to  roughage  in 
the  ration  of  fattening  lambs.  The 
percentage  of  grain  varies  from  about 
12  in  some  of  the  tall  growing  leafy 
varieties  of  forage  sorghums,  to  about 
80  in  some  of  the  newer  extremely 
dwarf  types  of  strictly  grain  varie¬ 
ties. 

Many  feeders  who  had  had  little 
experience  in  feeding  were  confused 
as  to  whether  they  should  add  extra 
grain  to  the  ground  whole  leafy 
types,  feed  it  as  it  was,  or  remove 
part  of  the  grain  from  the  grain  vari¬ 
eties.  In  the  course  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  repeatedly  observed 
that  the  lambs  receiving  the  heavier 
grain  allowances  generally  did  not 
make  the  best  gains,  and  definitely 
not  the  most  economical  gains.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  those  receiving  a  very  light 
grain  and  a  heavy  roughage  allow¬ 
ance  gain  well  nor  economically.  This 
observation  agreed  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  some  feeders. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to 
whether  lambs  fed  a  moderate 
amount  of  grain  in  relation  to  their 
roughage  could,  because  of  the  opti¬ 
mum  physical  condition  of  the  ration, 
make  more  efficient  use  of  their  feeds. 
Specifically,  is  the  physical  balance 
of  the  ration,  as  well  as  the  chemical 
content,  a  factor  in  determining  its 
productive  energy  value  for  rumi¬ 
nants?  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  information  on  this  point 
that  a  new  series  of  experiments  was 
set  up  to  compare  rations  differing 
only  in  physical  balance,  so  far  as 
possible. 

(Continued  on  Page  606) 
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In  extensive  lamb  feeding  experiments  at  the  Kansas  Station  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  an  optimum  physical  balance  exists  in  rations  fed  to  fattening 
lambs.  In  these  tests  the  best  ratio  used  was  45  per  cent  concentrates  to  55 
per  cent  roughage,  by  weight.  These  thrifty  range  lambs  were  thus  tested. 
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You  can  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes  with 
Bol  Tan  leather  insoles  at: 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Howard  Booth . Blossburg 

Sheftic’s  Style  Center . Boswell 

F.  E.  Johonnis  Shoe  Store . Canton 

Kievan’s  Store . Claysburg 

Elkland  Trading  Co . Eikland 

Davern  &  Healy . .  Honesdale 

Ryan’s  Shoe  Store . Huntingdon 

Leon  E.  Baynes . Mansfield 

Paul  Mendelsohn . Muncy 

Andy’s  Workmen’s  Store. .  .  .Port  Alleghany 

Kievan’s  Store . Roaring  Spring 

Higgin’s  Shoe  Store . Selinsgrove 

R.  Radicchi . y . Susquehanna 

Tony  Tama . To wanda 

Paul  Shlffer  Shoe  Store . Tunkhonnok 

Louis  Jacobson . Westfield 

Mary  Lou’s  Shoe  Store . Williamsport 

VIRGINIA 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store . Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bluefield 

Lilly  Bros.  Store . Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery ....  Honaker 

Alfreds . Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store . Meadowview 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Beckiey 

Maynards  Store . Kermit 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store . Kimball 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell . Seth 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Sophia 


NEW  YORK 


K.  Schaffer . Albany 

S.  A.  Rudnick  Inc . Albany 

A.  M.  Dube . Amenia 

C.  L.  Dickson . Andes 

Shoe  Outlet . Babylon 

J.  Glass . Baldwinsville 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bellmore 

Fred  Fendt . Callicoon 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman . Champlain 

Hodge  &  Aker . . . Cobleskill 

Proffer’s  Dept.  Store . Corinth 

Frank  Infusine . Delhi 

Goldstein's  Dept.  Store . Eastport 

Oscar  Brill . East  Hampton 

Chiton  Bros . Ellenburg 

Markson’s . Elmira 

Max  Sokolowsky . Floral  Park 

Hillard  Bloom . Glen  Cove 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . Gloversvllle 

Jerome  Ginsburg . Granville 

R.  P.  Draffen . Grand  Gorge 

Brandi’s . . Greenpor  t 

D.  J.  Marino . Hancock 

F.  J.  Ducett  and  Sons . Heuvelton 

Epstein’s . Islip 

Geo.  A.  Dittmar . Kingston 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc . Kingston 

Edelman  Bros., . Lindenhurst 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores.  .  , . Lynbrook - 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store . Mineola 

New  Berlin  Clo.  Shop . New  Berlin 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . New  Hyde  Park 

Carroll’s  Dept.  Store . New  Paltz 

Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store . Northport 

The  New  Bootery . Oceanside 

Raymond  Cassidy . Oneida 

R.  &  M.  Cooley . Oxford 

S.  Bernstein  &  Son . Oyster  Bay 

National  Economy  Store . Plattsburg 

Moffett’s  Dept.  Store . Pt.  Jefferson  Sta. 

Woodfield’s . Port  Jefferson 

H.  &.  G.  Steadman . Preston  Hollow 

Ravena  Dept.  Store . Ravena 

Ivan's  Shoe  Store . Riverhead 

Nieli’s  Sundial  Shoes . Roosevelt 

IrVing  Ivans . Sag  Harbor 

Henry  Glickman . Saratoga  Springs 

Hack  Variety  Store . Schaghticoke 

Seaford  Dept.  Store . Seaford 

Harry  Frank . Southampton 

Walter  C.  Sykes . Stephentown 

Max  Alpert . Watertown 

P.  Russo . Westbury 

G.  E.  Hodges . Williamson 

MASSACHUSETTS 

J.  Garbose  Inc . Athol 

Alcon’s . Beverly 

Beverly  Syndicate . , . Beverly 

Gaylen  Sundial  Shoes . Boston 

Charles  Sundial  Shoes . Brighton 

S.  Falzone . Brookline 

Daniel’s  Shoe  Store . Cambridge 

E.  Verity . Canton 

Sam  Miller . Chelsea 

A.  Hoffman  &  Sons  Inc . Cliftondale 

Kirby  Footwear  Co . Danvers 

Brockton  Union  Shoe  Store . Dorchester 

Royal  Quality  Shoes . E.  Braintree 

Barney’s  Dept.  Store . East  Boston 

The  Union  Store . E.  Hampton 

B.  Peralta., . East  Lynn 

John’s  Sundial  Shoes . Falmouth 


CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE— ► 


.  Look  at  these  insoles  from  a  pair  of  shoes 

that  were  worn  under  the  most  severe 
sweating  conditions  by  a  worker. 

The  left  shoe  has  a  Boh  Tan  leather  insole;  the 
other,  a  regular  quality  leather  insole. 

When  the  uppers  were  removed,  ,Tr , 

here’s  what  was  found: 


BoL  Tan  leather  insole  still 
soft  and  pliable!  See  cut 
section  lifted  for  inspection. 

Ordinary  insole  is  cracked, 
crisp,  curled,  saw-edged 
and  dried  out — de-tanned 
by  perspiration. 


You  get  longer  lasting  comfort  from  work 
shoes  with  Boh  Tan  leather  insoles  built  into 
them.  Boh  Tan  sweat-resistant  leather  in¬ 
soles  never  get  brittle,  curled,  saw-edged  or 
dried  out  by  perspiration’s  de-tanning  effect. 
That’s  why  work  shoes  made  with  Boh  Tan 
leather  insoles  wear  longer,  can  be  resoled 
when  other  work  shoes  with  ruined  insoles 
have  to  be  thrown  away. 


BoL  Tan  leather  insole  is  still 
comfortable,  good  for  lots 
more  wear! 


Ordinary  insole  is  unfit  for 
further  wear,  shoe  ready 
for  discard. 


Ordinary 

insole 


Bol  Tan 
insole 


ONLY  BoL  Tan  leather  insoles  resist  damaging  effects 
of  perspiration  and  save  the  shoe  for  more  comfortable 
wear  under  even  the  most  severe  sweating  conditions. 


WORK  SHOES 


Division  of  International  Shoe  Company  •  Manchester,  New  Hamphlre 


(ComriNUEo  from  opposite  page) 


r  ACTUAL 
WEAR  TEST 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cfaas.  Beau . Fitchburg 

Penan  Shoe  Store . Fitchburg 

Russo  Bros . Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc . Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelli . Foxboro 

F.  Sumtari  &  Co . Gardner 

Broad's  Sundial  Shoes . Gloucester 

Refnhold’s  Sundial  Shoes . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lawrence 

Russ  ells  Shoe  Store . Leominster 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co . Lowell 

A.  Galencia . Lynn 

J.  S.  Bourque . Lynn 

Uanberg’s  Shoe  Store . Malden 

Carl  E.  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co.  Marblehead 

Obergs  Store . Maynard 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes . Newburyport 

The  Fair  Store . N.  Hampton 

Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes . N.  Plymouth 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store . Reading 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somerville 

G.  Gregoire  &  Sons . Southbridge 

Adams  Clothing  Store . Southwick 

Arthur  L.  Bennett . So.  Hamilton 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . Townsend 

Elite  Quality  Shop . Wakefield 

E.  Manocchio . Walpole 


Smith-Waltham  Shoes . Waltham 

Otis  Bros . Watertown 

Security  Shoe  Store . Westfield 

W.  Concord  Shoe  Store . W.  Concord 

Dlckman’s . Whitinsville 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . Woburn 

A.  C.  Sadick . Worcester 

Family  Shoe  Store . Worcester 


VERMONT 


Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccia  &  Grout . Brattleboro 

Mazel’s  Dept.  Store . Burlington 

Depaties  Store . Enosburg  Falls 

J.  R.  Barquin . Montpelier 

C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons . Morrisville 

New  York  Clothing  Co..  .......... .Rutland 

Kan  tor’s . Springfield 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Boccia  &  Grout . Keene 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Milford 

Derby  Store . .Peterboro 

Boston  Shoe  Stores.  .  . . ., . Wilton 


RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna . Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co . Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store . .  .Central  Falls 


CONNECTICUT 

Henry  Kornblut  Inc . Ansonia 

L.  Carosella . Bethel 

A.  Skydel.  . . Bridgeport 

L.  Jacobson . Bridgeport 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

York  Dept.  Store . Bristol 

I.  Segal . E.  Hampton 

Harry  Lewis . East  Haven 

Manasevit  Bros.. . . Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop . Hamden 

Feinkelsteins . Hartford 

Joels  Shoes . Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons . Meriden 

S.  Pear . . .  .Moodus 

Wm.  Bendetti. . Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s. . . . Naugatuck 

Rosano’s  Family  Shoe  Store.  .  .  .New  Haven 

Sterling  &  Susman . New  Haven 

H.  Marcus  &  Co . New  London 

A.  Varbedian . Putnam 

J.  Levin . Rockville 

Zablocki  &  Co . Simsbury 

Feinsod’s  Dept.  Store . So.  Norwalk 

Manasevit  Bros . Stratford 

J.  S.  Sferrazza . Thompsonville 


Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irving  Klier . ! . Waterbury 

Manasevit  Bros . Westport 

Kornman  Dept.  Store . West  Haven 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . Willimantic 

MAINE 

Bangor  Shoe  Store . . . Bangor 

VV.  T.  Grant  Co . Bangor 

H.  ft.  Gordon . Bar  Harbor 

Colburn  Shoe  Store . Belfast 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Calais 

Koritsky ’s . Dexter 

Kori  tsky ’s . Dover-  Foxcrof  t 

C.  A.  Hickey . Eastport 

L.  W.  Achorn . Fort  Fairfield 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store.' . .  Fort  Kent 

Koritsky ’s . Guilford 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Houlton 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lewiston 

Lincoln  Clo.  Co . Lincoln 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop . Machias 

G.  B.  Moran . Millinocket 

Edwin  Cutler  Co . Old  Town 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store . Portland 

V.  W.  Kinney . Presque  Isle 

William  Levine  &  Son . Waterville 


IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  injhe  World 


FRESH  COWS  -  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams. 


Western  Pennsylvania 

JERSEY  SALE 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  9 
1:00  P.  M. 

Fairgrounds,  BUTLER,  PA. 

50  HEAD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS  50 

COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 

Ffatured  in  the  Third  Annual  Sale  will  be  fresh 
cows  and  heavy  springers  selected  from  the  leading 
Jersey  herds  In  Western  Pa.  The  breeding  is  popular 
and  the  type  and  production  is  outstanding.  Last 
years  sale  topped  the  state  Jersey  sales  in  Pa.,  Ohio, 
N.  Y.,  and  W.  Va.  There  are  many  animals  in  this 
sale  that  will  make  good  foundation  females  and 
many  others  recently  fresh  or  heavy  springers  for 
the  practical  dairyman.  All  from  Bangs  accredited 
herds.  30  day  Bangs  tested. 

For  Catalog,  Write: 

GENE  SLAGLE,  Sales  Manager 
J9Z  W.  EIGHTH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS  I.  OHIO 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
SAT.,  OCT.  4,  PROMPTLY  AT  NOON 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

{20  Cows,  II  1st  Calf  Heifers,  42  Bred  Heifers, 
15  Heifer  Calves  and  6  Young  Bulls. 

The  M.  E.  305  day  2x  records  of  the  cows  and  i 
the  dams  of  the  others  average:  11930  M  4.3% 
508  F.  Nearly  all  cows  and  bred  heifers  fresh 
or  due  within  30  days.  48  by  Approved  sires. 
Majority  Bangs  Accr’d  and  Calfhood  Vaccin- 
|  ated.  All  tested  within  30  days. 

The  Sale  of  BIG  VALUES. 

■  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE* 

Ayfihif#  Sitti  Service  Boa  96,  Brando*,  Vi. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I 


John  R.  Manning,  Milking  Herd  Dispersal, 
Johnson,  N.  Y.,  (Orange  Co.),  WED.  OCT.  8, 
1952,  at  1:00  P.  M.  36  REG.  COWS,  I  Grade 
and  2-yr.-old  BULL.  This  is  a  good  farmer 
breeder’s  herd  with  DHi  records.  A  lot  fresh 
or  due  soon.  All  calf.  Vac.,  and  T.B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sate. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Aritkire  Seles  Service  Boa  96.  Brendee, 


I 


3 


AYRSHIR.ES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


8ig  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  8ookl«t« 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  C.nt.r  Si.,  8nnJon,Yl 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Barrington  Duchess 
breeding,  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  J. 
SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


RECORD  DAMS  AND  PROVEN  SIRES 
C.  W.  OWEN,  R.F.D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES,  RAMS,  EWES, 
LAMBS.  BULLET  BREEDING. 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  Bareville,  Pa. 

-  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  WINDY  ROW 


PETERBOROUGH.  N.  H. 


Tel.  54- M  or  W 


HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
RAM  LAMBS.  EWES.  BEST  OF  BLOODLINES. 


CHAS.  E.  SEEHLER, 


MARKLETON,  PENNA. 


-  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM  LAMBS  - 

EXCELLENT  BREEDING 

KEIKOUT  FARMS,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Suffolk  Yearling 

AND  RAM  LAMBS 

FEW  EWE  LAMBS,  SOME  GOOD  GRADE  EWES 
F.  E.  BUSLER,  PEACHBOTTOM.  PENNA. 

GOOD  GRADE  HAMPSHIRE  LAMBS 

And  BRED  EWES  for  sale  at  the  farm,  from  $25  up. 
Also  BERKSHIRE  and  CROSSED  YOUNG  PIGS. 
SIDNEY  PHILLIPS. 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  R.  D..  NEW  JERSEY 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 
OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 
Wall  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

---OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED.  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L,  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  CORRIEDALES  - 

TEN  RAM  LAMBS  $40.00  EACH 
EDWARD  McKEEVER,  RANDOLPH,  N.  Y. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


We  can  give  you  a  real  buy  on 
your  Fall  Cattle  with  large  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  at  all  times.  We 
have  Holstein  Steers,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 
weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 
Yearling  and  Springer  Cows  on 
hand  for  Breeding  Herds.  Open 
seven  days  per  week. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

•  PHONES  54  &  62 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


A  few  cows  and  bred  heifers  and  2  excellent  bulls. 

Bandolier  Breeding.  Visitors  Welcome. 
GLEN-RU  FARMS,  BROCKWAY,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE  —  200  HEREFORDS 


Bred  and  unbred  heifers,  springers,  Stockers  and 
calves.  Tested  and  N.  Y.  State  Health  approved. 
E.  E.  SCHMICK,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

EXCELLENT  GROUP  26  GRADE  OPEN  ANGUS 
YEARLING  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE.  WILL  HOLD 
AND  BREED  AT  PURCHASER’S  OPTION. 
PHONE  229,  IROQOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.Y. 

_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  toll*  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.0*. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  SPRING  BUCK  $35.  Also 
Does.  P.  COOKENHAM,  R.D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

GOATS  FOR  SALE  —  $15  UP 


2  to  8  qt.  milkers;  will  sell  individually  or  herd  of  13. 
E.  B.  BERG,  KENOZA  LAKE.  N.  Y. 

SMALL  HERD  PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG.  OF 
FINEST  STRAIN,  FOR  SALE.  Moderately  Priced. 
SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  COMMACK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  year  old  sable 
male.  Winners  at  stud.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS, 
WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

IJREBKE1)  COCKEII  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
Non-Repriscerea  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

-  BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIES  - 

$35.00  UP.  WRITE. 

T.  L.  NIXON,  R.  D.  3,  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City, 


Nelioo’c  Pesitry  Farm 
Penna. 


REG.  COLLIE  PUPS. 
CLICK’S  KENNELS, 


SIRED  BY  CHAMPION 
SMOKETOWN,  PENNA. 


-SUPER-INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS  — 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  MOUNT  VISION.  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 

CREEK  FARM.  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

TAMWORTHS:  Well  Started.  Registered  $18;  Un¬ 
registered  $12  ea.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  Milton,  Dela. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

New  Zeland  Whites  or  Chinchillas.  Ten  Week  Trios 
$5.50.  CARL  EGGE,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 


Hay  and  Grain  for  Lambs 


(Continued  from  Page  604) 

In  the  preliminary  experiments 
the  following  arbitrary  proportions, 
by  weight,  of  concentrates  to  rough- 
age  were  used:  25  to  75,  35  to  65,  45 
to  55,  55  to  45,  and  65  to  35.  The 
two  extreme  proportions  listed  soon 
proved  to  be  definitely  far  outside 
the  limits  of  efficient  feed  utilization 
and  practicability.  This  was  due  ei¬ 
ther  to  failure  of  the  lambs  to  fatten 
to  a  desirable  finish  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  or  by  excessive  digestive  dis¬ 
orders  and  death  losses  in  the  latter 
case. 

Up  to  1946,  some  experiments  in¬ 
volving  several  hundred  lambs  were 
conducted.  The  lambs  were  fed  ra¬ 
tions  varying  from  highly  palatable 
and  nutritious  feeds,  such  as  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  alfalfa  hay,  add¬ 
ed  to  rations  of  low  nutritive  value 
composed  of  dry  sorghum  stover.  In 
two  tests  lambs  were  fed  corn  and 
cottonseed  meal  to  supply  their  nu¬ 
trients  and  to  regulate  the  chemical 
balance  of  the  ration,  but  for  rough- 
age  they  received  either  ground  pa¬ 
per  pulp  or  ground  wood  pulp  of  no 
known  nutritive  value  for  as  much 
as  165  days.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  supply  the  necessary  fiber  to  per¬ 
mit  normal  rumination  and  thus  al¬ 
low  the  ration  to  be  varied  only  in 
physical  balance,  without  affecting 
its  chemical  balance. 

Relation  of  Roughage  to 
Concentrates 

In  these  particular  experiments 
rations  consisting  of  35  per  cent  con¬ 
centrates  to  65  per  cent  roughage,  45 
per  cent  concentrates  to  55  per  cent 
roughage,  and  55  per  cent  concen- 
tates  to  45  per  cent  roughage,  were 
tested.  Various  means  were  used  to 
measure  the  results.  The  total  gain 
per  head  and  the  rate  of  daily  gains 
were  largest  for  the  lambs  receiving 
the  medium  proportion  of  concen¬ 
trates  to  roughage.  More  striking  is 
the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  feed 
utilization,  as  measured  by  gains 
made  per  100  pounds  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  consumed,  was  also 
highest  for  the  lambs  fed  the  ration 
of  medium  concentration. 

It  was  concluded  first  that  an  op¬ 
timum  physical  balance  in  rations 


for  fattening  lambs  exists  which,  in 
these  experiments,  was  45  per  cent 
concentrates  to  55  per  cent  roughage 
by  weight.  Another  fact,  which  was 
demonstrated  by  these  experiments" 
is  that  the  gains  made  by  lambs  are 
not  always  positively  correlated  with 
either  the  dry  matter  intake  or  the 
total  digestible  nutrients  consumed; 
instead,  the  gains  appear  to  follow 
a  certain  balance  between  these  two 
factors,  determined  by  the  crude  fi¬ 
ber-total  digestible  nutrient  ratio. 

Don’t  Eliminate  Roughage 

Many  feeders  long  have  operated 
under  the  false  conception  that  the 
more  concentrates  they  can  get  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  to  eat,  and  the  nearer 
they  can  come  to  eliminating  rough- 
age  from  the  ration,  the  faster  they 
will  gain  and  the  higher  will  be  the 
degree  of  finish.  Roughages,  they  say, 
do  not  fatten  an  animal.  This  is,  of 
course,  generally  true.  The  worst  er¬ 
ror  with  this  whole  line  of  reasoning, 
however,  is  the  failure  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  cattle  and  sheep 
are  ruminants  and  that  the  rumen  or 
paunch  has  important  functions  in 
digestion. 

Ruminants  cannot  ruminate  (chew 
the  cud)  unless  there  is  sufficient 
bulky,  coarse  material  in  the  paunch. 
If  they  do  not  ruminate  normally, 
digestion  is  incomplete  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  make  efficient  use  of 
even  the  concentrates  it  consumes. 
Practical  feeders  long  have  known 
that  when  cattle  and  sheep  go  “off 
feed”,  which  means  that  they  get 
sick  and  stop  ruminating,  it  is  get¬ 
ting  serious  and  they  set  about  cor¬ 
recting  the  trouble.  Often  the  treat¬ 
ment  consists  of  separating  such  ani¬ 
mals  to  a  pen  and  feeding  them  noth¬ 
ing  but  good  palatable  hay. 

Feeders  of  ruminants  need  not  con¬ 
cern  themselves  so  much  with  what 
is  the  exact  degree  of  concentration 
or  bulkiness  in  the  ration,  as  they 
should  avoid  extremes  in  either  di¬ 
rection,  especially  extremely  concen¬ 
trated  grain  rations.  By  so  doing, 
they  can  proceed  with  confidence 
that  they  are  getting  more  returns, 
per  unit  of  feed  consumed,  than  is 
the  case  when  they  attempt  to  take 
shortcuts  to  production  by  sharply 
limiting  the  roughage  in  the  ration. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  20  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Club,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Sept.  20  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Finger  Lakes  Club,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  20  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
J.  Clifford  Young,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22 — Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Valleyrun  Farm,  Bedminister,  Pa. 

Sept.  23  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  St.  Lawrence  County  Holstein 
Club,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  23  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  State,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Sept.  25  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Fourth  O-H-M,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  26  —  Guernsey  Milking  Herd 
and  Bred  Heifer  Dispersal  Sale,  Bog 
Meadow  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Sept.  27  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  National  Headquarters  Dedi¬ 
cation,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Sept.  27  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Tri-County,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  27  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Delaware  County,  Meredith, 
New  York. 

Sept.  29  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Wayne-Ontario  Counties,  N.  Y., 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1 — Holstein  Consigment  Sale, 
282nd  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Capitol  District,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Special  Pennsylvania,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Oct.  3  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Chautauqua  County,  Dunkirk, 
New  York. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

The  cattle  market  as  reported  to 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  for  the 
week  ending  September  5,  was 
weaker  for  cows  and  heifers,  about 
steady  for  bulls.  Demand  was  moder¬ 
ate;  supplies  about  steady  with 
previous  week,  with  380  for  sale. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter — Good  grade  $23-26.85; 
Medium  $20-22,60;  Common  $19-20. 
Dairy  slaughter  cows  —  Good  grade 
$21-22.40;  Medium  $19-21;  Cutters 
$17-19;  Heavy  Canners  $15-17.50; 
Light  Canners  $13-15.50;  Shelly 
Canners  $  13  and  down.  Slaughter 
Bulls — Good  grade  $21-26.30;  Medi¬ 
um  $22-24  Common  $18.50-21.50. 

The  calf  market  held  about  steady, 
with  Bobs  showing  a  weaker  under¬ 
tone.  Demand  was  moderate  to  fairly 
active.  Supplies  increased  slightly, 
with  1,336  for  sale.  Prices  per  head: 
Choice  veals  $85-97,  few  extra  large 
up  to  $113;  Good  veals  $78-85; 
Medium  $60-75;  Common  and  Culls 
$33-60;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $25-42, 
top  $46;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,'  $18-24; 
Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $10-17.50. 
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d-CON 


LMfftOUBI.Es 
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Prevent  Clogging,  Back-ups, 
Offensive  Odors  in  Septic 
Tanks,  Cesspools,  Outdoor 
Toilets.  One  Treatment  lasts 
months.  Guaranteed.  $1.69  at 
Hardware  and  Drug  Stores. 
d-CON  CO., Inc.,  Chicagoll.lll. 


Special  Introductory  Offer! 

Wyeth  New  Tribiotic  Ointment  for 
Mastitis 

Reg .  98c 

NOW  .  $8.40  dozen 

Send  orders  to  : 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  R,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


Photo:  Van  Dervort  Studios,  Cobleskill,  N.Y, 
The  fall  cattle  sales  are  just  getting  well  underway.  Here  is  a  scene  at  last 
year’s  annual  Ayrshire  Production  Sale,  which  is  held  each  year  in  Coble 

skill,  New  York. 

September  20,  1952 


binoculars'^ 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mite  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  ordar. 

1  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO..  Dept.  RNB-44 

\j»38  ASYLUM  ST„  HARTFORD  3.  CONN,^/ 
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The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
report  on  its  investigation  into  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  price 
support  storage  and  other  operations 
will  be  almost  completely  favorable 
to  the  Department,  Sen.  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Sr.  (D.,  La.),  committee 
chairman,  has  indicated.  As  reported 
in  th^se  columns  some  months  ago, 
the  outcome  of  the  probe  will  be  a 
majority  verdict  holding  that  the 
Department  had  done  a  pretty  good 
job  m  view  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  program  involved. 

Ellender  said  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  grain  shortages  of  about 
$3  million  in  a  program  that  is 
involving  billions,  and,  further,  that 
most,  of  that  money  would  be  re¬ 
covered.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  already  tightened  up  its 
storage  methods,  Ellender  continued, 
although  the  report  would  suggest 
additional  safeguards.  He  said  some 
of  the  trouble  was  caused  by  lack  of 
personnel  to  carry  out  inspections; 
he  estimated  it  would  have  cost  more 
than  the  losses,  uncovered  by  the 
Committee,  to  have  hired  enough  in¬ 
vestigators  to  head  off  the  abuses. 

Still  to  be  heard  from  is  the 
minority.  It  still  seems  likely  that 
Sen.  James  P.  Kem  (R.,  Mo.),  who 
introduced  the  resolution  which 
brought  on  the  investigation,  will  be 
joined  by  perhaps  two  others  in  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  majority  report. 
Kem  was  never  convinced  and,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  lengthy  investi¬ 
gation,  he  and  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Charles  F.  Brannan  turned 
the  whole  affair  into  a  personal 
quarrel  about  who  should  resign. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stablization  has 
indicated  it  will  try  to  find  some 
foothold  for  controlling  food  prices, 
in  the  face  of  Congressional  action 
i-emoving  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  under  their  con¬ 
trol,  plus  setting  a  minimum  of  100 
per  cent  of  parity  for  any  ceilings. 

The  OPS  officials  vowed  whatever 
action  they  could  tak§  in  the  face  of 
the  rising  of  retail  food  prices  to 
new  record  levels.  Meanwhile,  farm 
prices  remained  stationary  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  latest  USDA  price  re¬ 
port,  with  price  drops  for  some  farm 
commodities  balancing  the  few  rising 
prices.  Prices  of  poultry,  dairy  pro¬ 
duces,  hogs,  small  grains,  hay  and 
potatoes  rose  between  mid- July  and 
mid-August,  but  prices  fell  on  cattle, 
truck  crops,  calves,  several  fruit 
crops  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Various  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  indicate  that  the  war  against 
animal  diseases  is  progressing  fairly 
well.  As  September  began,  a  joint 
U.  S.  -  Mexican  announcement  de¬ 
clared  Mexico  finally  free  of  foot- 
and-mputh  disease.  Quarantine  lines 
have  been  wiped  out,  and  there  are 
no  more  bars  to  importation  from 
Mexico  of  cattle,  sheep,  other  domes¬ 
tic  ruminants  and  swine  and  various 
kinds  of  meat.  Canada  has  declared 


itself  free  of  the  disease,  too.  But 
USDA  has  not  acceded  to  pressure 
from  the  north  aimed  at  re-opening 
U.  S.  borders  to  cattle.  USDA  would 
like  to  wait  a  while  and  see  if  thei'e 
are  any  fresh  outbreaks. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
says  that  Bang’s  disease  and  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  cattle  have  been  con¬ 
tinuing  to  decline  this  year.  On  the 
basis  of  cattle  tested,  tuberculosis 
fell  from  0.14  per  cent  in  1951  to 
0.11  per  cent  in  1952;  brucellosis 
during  the  same  period  dropped 
from  3.1  per  cent  to  2.7  per  cent. 

All  vesicular  exanthema-affected 
hogs  in  North  Carolina  and  Iowa 
have  been  slaughtered,  the  Agricult¬ 
ural  Research  Administration  re¬ 
ports,  and  quarantines  have  been 
removed  entirely  in  Iowa.  But 
quarantines  were  imposed  for  the 
first  time  in  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Four  States  are  now  work¬ 
ing  under  the  cooperative  eradica¬ 
tion  program  under  which  States  and 
the  Federal  government  share  the 
cost  of  reimbursing  farmers  for 
swine  destroyed. 

If  the  disease  had  broken  out  while 
Congress  was  in  session,  there  would 
have  been  quick  and  substantial 
appropriations  for  eradication  of 
vesicular  exanthema.  As  it  is,  USDA 
has  to  work  with  general  funds, 
limiting  the  attack  on  the  disease. 
But  USDA  thinks  things  are  going 
fairly  well. 

$  *3*  v  'I* 

Sen.  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  has  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  against  what  hq^  fears  is  a 
planned  dumping  of  Argentine  wool 
into  American  markets.  Argentina’s 
government  handles  all  exporting, 
buying  from  the  farmers  and  selling 
to  foreign  nations.  O’Mahoney  charged 
that  the  Argentines  refused  to  sell 
when  prices  were  high  enough  so 
that  the  Argentine  wool  would  not 
drive  down  American  prices,  hoping 
to  “hold  up”  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  exorbitant  prices.  They  failed,  he 
said,  and  charged  that  the  South 
American  nation  now  stands  ready 
to  dump  its  surplus  on  the  American 
market. 

O’Mahoney  cited  several  laws  on 
the  books  to  prevent  the  dumping, 
notably  one  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  ask  for  higher 
duties  when  imports  threaten  the 
price  support  program;  one  permit¬ 
ting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  raise  tariffs  high  enough  to  stop 
any  foreign  government’s  attempt  to 
evade  our  tariff  schedule  by  subsi¬ 
dization;  and  inclusion  of  wool  in 
the  “Buy  American”  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 

O’Mahoney  says  the  Argentine 
wool  could  wreck  our  wool  price 
support  program  and  ruin  our  wool 
producers.  Sec’y  Brannan,  mean¬ 
while,  said  that  no  agency  of  the 
U.  S.  government  is  planning  to  buy 
any  Argentine  wool. 

Harry  Lando 


Cuts  calf  feeding  ousts  in  half .«« 

It  replaces  whole  milk  in  the  calf’s  diet  at  an  early  age.  This  mix  is  not 
a  milk  substitute  —  not  a  partial  milk  replacement,  but  a  completely  balanced, 
dry  ration.  Many  feeders  have  proven  its  economy  over  the  whole  milk 
method  by  cutting  feed  costs  at  least  in  half. 

Eliminates  pail  feeding  at  an  early  age  •  •  • 

Calf  Starter  Mix  is  the  only  feed  necessary  with  good  quality  hay  and 
water  after  milk  is  completely  discontinued  at  four  weeks.  It’s  fed  dry  — 
no  gruel  to  mix,  no  messy  pails  to  clean,  no  close  feeding  schedule  to  regulate. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  place  the  recommended  amount  of  Milk  Maid  Calf 
Starter  Mix  in  an  open  feed  trough  once  daily  —  calf  eats  when  it  wants  to. 
Start  feeding  in  small  amounts  at  one  week  of  age. 

Promotes  fast,  even  growth  •  •  • 

Calves  thrive  on  Milk  Maid  Calf  Starter  Mix.  It’s  fortified  with  plenty 
of  minerals  and  vitamins  and  carries  antibiotics  at  the  recommended  level. 
You  can  depend  on  Milk  Maid  Calf  Starter  Mix  to  reduce  the  scouring 
troubles  so  closely  associated  w7ith  whole  milk  feeding. 
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(CHANGE  TO  MILK-MAID  FITTING 

RATION  AFTER  THE  20TH  WEEK.) 


The  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  Inc. 


Buffalo  7,  N.Y. 


Boston  9,  Mass. 


SAVE”  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


Whuwind 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes. 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFfi.  CO.,  Btx  $101,  Quincy,  lit. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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“GENTLEMEN,  THE  POTATO  IS  SAVED!”  In  the  1840’s, 
farmers  were  desperate  when  a  blight  ravaged  our  potato 
crop.  The  Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Utica  sent  to  South 
America  for  new  seeds  .  .  .  and  from  them  developed  the 
over  200  hardy  varieties  now  known  in  the  United  States. 
Today,  New  York  is  the  nation's  4th  largest  potato-growing 
state  .  .  .  with  63,000  of  its  farms  receiving  low-cost  electric 
power  from  one  unified  system  .  .  .  Niagara  Mohawk. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  HOT  WATER  right  on  the  job  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  having  it  piped  from  the  main  house. 
Just  install  an  automatic  electric  water  heater  where  you  need 
it.  It’s  economical.  While  the  cost  of  everything  else  has 
gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity  remains  one  of 
the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  HH  MOHAWK 
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PHILO  BURT  Support 


Aids  Injured  or 


Deformed  Back 


lpl< 

says  an  elderly  woman,  ‘"your  appliance 
gave  support  which  brought  almost  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  1  have  completely  re¬ 
gained  use  of  my  back.’* 

LIKE  A  PAIR  OF  SUPPORTING  HANDS 


y 


Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  it  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  easily 
adjustable.  Doesn’t  show  through  the 
clothes. 

THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

In  our  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  of 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  per¬ 
manent  correction.  Examples:  "Every 
night  I  can  see  my  back  straighter;  feel 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  "A  spinal  suf¬ 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a- 
thout  awful  backache. 


gain  without  awful 


X  - 


Ew  ■  ‘-siG 


30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 

Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt, 
and  we  work  with  your  Doctor.  Investi¬ 
gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
is  weak,  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed. 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOON 

Fully  describe  your  condition  to  we  can 
give  you  specific  information. 


PHItft  RIIRT  fA  44  21  MAO  BORI  BUKL 
rflllU  DUKI  LU.  JAMESTOWN. NEW  YORK 


Genuine 

Imported 


Alligator  BAGS 


Genuine  imported  ALLIGATOR 
BAGS  DIRECT  FROM 
IMPORTER  TO  YOU  AT 
BIG  SAVINGS 

Handcrafted  in  the  tropical 
islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Beauty 
lasts  for  years.  Comparable  only 
to’  much  higher  priced  bags.  Send 
for  FREE  booklet.  Prices  from 
-  $13.95  Style  shown  $19.95  plus 
$3.89  Fed.  Tax,  prepaid.  Size  8"  x  lo’/a" 
Adjustable  strap — Leather  lined.  Honey  or 
brown  Also  available  plain  (without  bead) 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— ask  about  our  weekly 
payment  plan.  $2.00  deposit  on  C.  0.  D-!s. 


ALLIGATOR  IMPORTERS 

Oepl.R— I  ,  24S7  Gram]  River,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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from  your  own 
negative 

including  envelopes 
$#pius  i0(i 

F0Rf  SHIPPING 


CHRISTMAS 

CARDS  _  _ 

Limited  Trial  Offer  —  only  one  order  lo  a  customer 
FREE  SAMPLE — Just  send  negative  for  free  sample 
DeLuxe  YuJecard,  from  world’s  largest  producer  of 
pboto  Christmas  cards.  Please  include  3c  return 
postage.  Negative  returned  with  sample  and  foxier. 
(If  without  negative,  send  photo  and  50c  for  new 
negative.)  See  before  you  buy.  No  obligation.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Offer  expires  Dec.  1.  *T.M.  Reg. 
V  U  L  EC  ARDS*,  Dept.  24,  Quincy  69,  Maas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Season  for  Dutch  Apple  Cake 


Good  old  Dutch  Apple  Cake  never 
fails  to  make  a  hit  and  this  is  just 
the  season  for  it  again. 

Use  1  cup  milk;  %  cup  sugar;  IV2 
teaspoons  salt;  6  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing;  V2  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
(lukewarm  for  compressed  yeast) ; 
2  packages  or  cakes  of  yeast,  (active 
dry  or  compressed ) ;  2  eggs,  well 
beaten;  4  cups  sifted  enriched  flour; 
4-5  medium  apples;  V3  cup  brown 
sugar;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg;  3  tablespoons  melted 
butter. 

Scald  milk.  Stir  in  sugar,  salt  and 
shortening.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Mea¬ 
sure  water  into  a  large  mixing  bowl 
(warm,  not  hot,  water  for  active  dry 
yeast;  lukewarm  for  compressed 


yeast).  Sprinkle  or  crumble  in  yeast, 
stir  until  dissolved.  Add  lukewarm 
milk  mixture.  Stir  in  eggs  and  flour. 
Beat  thoroughly  until  smooth.  Turn 
into  large  oval  baking  dish  or  oblong 
glass  cake  pan. 

Quarter,  core  and  peel  apples.  Cut 
into  thin  slices.  Arrange  slices  in 
rows  on  top  of  yeast  batter,  with 
pointed  ends  down.  Mix  brown 
sugar,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  and 
sprinkle  over  apples.  Sprinkle 
melted  butter  over  all.  Cover.  Let 
rise  in  a  warm  place,  free  from  draft, 
until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  50 
minutes.  Bake  at  400  degrees  F. 
(moderately  hot  oven)  about  25  to 
30  minutes.  Serve  warm  or  cold  with 
rich  cream. 


Never  losing  favor  for  its  flavor,  Dutch  Apple  Cake  stands  the  test  of  time 
and  wholesome  fare.  Start  the  fall  baking  season  with  this  treat  as  coffee 
cake,  a  Sunday  breakfast  specialty  and  excellent  dessert  any  day. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

No  wonder  a  board  of  lumber  is 
so  expensive.  As  ever,  Marvin  is 
skidding  logs.  It  is  only  5:45  A.  M. 
and  he  has  already  eaten  and  gone. 
The  work  is  so  far  away  it  takes 
time  to  drive  and  feed  the  horses, 
and  wait  for  them  to  finish.  While 
they  are  eating  they  are  curried  and 
harnessed  and  the  stable  cleaned. 
Horses  and  men  walk  some  distance 
to  the  forest.  This  timber  lot  is  very 
long.  One  of  the  men  with  a  power 
saw  said  if  he  began  cutting  a  strip 
in  August  and  kept  on  toward  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  snow  would  fly 
before  he  reached  the  back  line. 

There  is  the  usual  epidemic  of 
Vermont  auctions  and  Old  Home 
Days.  We  have  been  to  three,  the 
last,  the  Stratton  Church  Old  Home 
Sunday.  There  is  only  one  service 
held  there  each  year;  then  the 
church  is  full  and  people  have  to 
stand  outside  filling  every  window. 
The  old  parsonage  is  now  on  sale 
and  here’s  hoping  some  understand¬ 
ing  person  will  buy  it  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  home. 

A  motherless  fawn  recently  came 
near  a  farm  house  in  our  region.  As 
it  was  not  disturbed,  it  soon  came  to 


the  back  porch  and  ate  the  dog’s 
bread  and  milk.  It  found  the  awning 
on  the  porch  made  a  cool  place  to 
sleep  away  The  hot  days,  and  after 
its  supper  it  came  again  to  the 
porch  to  spend  the  night,  sure  of 
protection. 

People  heard  of  all  this  and  came 
to  pet  the  fawn  and  take  its  picture. 
One  day  a  car  stopped  and  the  farm 
owner  saw  a  man  with  the  little 
creature  in  his  arms,  hurrying  off  to 
his  car.  Someone  screamed  and  the 
man  dropped  the  animal  and  ran. 
This  place  is  near  “Indian  Acres” 
and  perhaps  the  interloper  thought 
of  those  early  inhabitants  and  that 
they  were  on  his  trail.  May  he  have 
nightmares,  dreaming  of  being 
scalped  for  such  a  cowardly  deal  to 
a  poor  lonely  wildling,  A  game 
warden  has  now  taken  it  to  a  park 
for  safe  keeping. 

Our  flowers  have  grown  well,  even 
a  bumper  crop  of  weeds.  The  pep¬ 
permint  stick  zinnia  is  a  dear,  and  I 
love  each  individual  blossom,  no  two 
alike,  Sanvitalia,  used  as  border  for 
zinnias,  is  dainty,  and  the  dwarf 
white  water  lily  in  a  tub  has  given  us 
two  blooms  this  season. 

Mother  Bee 
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Her  Own  Puffed  Oats  Recipes 


A  cereal  which  can  be  used  with 
many  different  types  of  food,  is  the 
dry  puffed  oat  cereal.  It  adds  new 
flavors  to  your  menus  and  I  have 
found  it  versatile  and  healthful  in 
tne  following  recipes  originated, 
tested  and  enjoyed  in  our  home. 

Party  Dessert 

Wash  any  seasonal  fresh  fruit  or 
berries  and  sprinkle  well  with  sugar. 
Chill  for  an  hour  or  two.  Just  before 
serving  remove  from  refrigerator  and 
mix  lightly  with  about  half  the  bulk 
of  puffed  oat  cereal  and  a  sprinkling 
of  cinnamon.  Top  with  plain  whipped 
cream.  This  dessert  is  dainty  enough 
for  the  nicest  luncheon  table  and 
simple  for  every  day  too. 

Puffed  Oat  Chewy  Cookies 

Use  1  cup  pastry  flour;  1  cup 
ground  puffed  oats  (measure  after 
grinding  or  rolling);  Vz  cup  white 
sugar;  Vz  cup  brown  sugar;  Vz  cup 
softened  vegetable  shortening;  14 
teaspoon  salt;  Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
1/2  teaspoon  soda;  Vz  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  Vz  teaspoon  each,  vanilla 
and  orange  extracts;  1  egg  slightly 
beaten;  1  tablespoon  molasses;  %  cup 
raisins;  2  cups  puffed  oats  as  they 
come  from  the  package. 

Mix  flour,  the  ground  puffed  oats, 
the  two  sugars,  spice  and  flavorings, 
also  soda,  baking  powder  and  short¬ 


ening.  Add  egg  and  molasses,  then 
raisins  and  then  the  two  cups  of 
whole  puffed  oats.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  two  large  cookie  pans.  Flatten 
slightly  with  a  wet  fork.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  for  12  or  15  minutes.  Remove 
from  oven  and  let  set  for  5  minutes 
before  removing  to  cooling  rack. 

P.  S.  Chocolate  Angels 

The  P.  S.  of  a  letter  is  usually  the 
best  part!  So  here  is  the  P.  S.  (post¬ 
script)  recipe,  my  latest  one  and  es¬ 
pecially  good. 

Use  1  cup  confectioners  sugar;  Vz 
teaspoon  salt;  Vz  teaspoon  vanilla;  Vz 
teaspoon  almond  extract  (optional); 
Vz  cup  chopped  mixed  nuts;  1  6-oz. 
package  semi-sweet  chocolate  bits; 
Vz  cup  puffed  oats,  ground  or  rolled 
fine,  (measure  after  rolling) ;  3  egg 
whites;  a  pinch  cream  tarter. 

Beat  egg  whites  stiff,  add  flavor¬ 
ings,  salt  and  cream  of  tartar,  sugar 
and  cereal  crumbs,  folding  in  care¬ 
fully.  Melt  chocolate  in  top  of  small 
double  boiler.  Drop  in  nuts  to  parti¬ 
ally  cool  it,  then  add  to  above  mix¬ 
ture.  Drop  by  small  spoonfuls  on 
well  oiled  cooky  pan,  leaving  plenty 
of  space  between  each  cookie.  Bake 
12  minutes  at  325  or  10  minutes  at 
350  degrees.  Remove  from  oven;  let 
set  for  a  couple  of  minutes  before  re¬ 
moving  from  pan.  Makes  about  two 
dozen  party  cookies. 

Mona  Wyse  Cole 


The  Load  to  Bear 

For  every  man  who  tills  the  soil,  a  woman’s  hands  know  equal  toil; 
And  it  were  folly  to  declare  which  has  the  lesser  load  to  bear. 
Though  different  their  labors  be,  each  has  its  own  necessity, 

And  so  a  body  should  be  loath  to  pen  these  lines,  except  to  both. 
New  York  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


Healthy  Hair 

Healthy  hair  is  clean  and  shiny; 
dtrt  dulls  it  quickly.  Cleanliness 
makes  hair  sparkle  and  uncovers 
hidden  highlights.  But  how  often 
should  you  wash  it?  If  hair  is  oily 
once  a  week  is  best;  if  dry  every  10 
days  or  two  weeks.  Use  soft  water 
it  you  possibly  can;  clean  rain  water 
is  fine.  The  better  detergent  sham¬ 
poos  help  where  water  is  hard. 

It  detracts  from  your  appearance 
when  there  are  tiny  white  flakes  on 
the  shoulders  of  your  dress  or  coat. 
Yet  this  is  bound  to  occur  when  your 
scalp  is  afflicted  with  dandruff.  Dan¬ 
druff  is  now  thought  to  be  caused 
by  a  “contagious”  germ,  and  spread 
by  sharing  combs  and  brushes.  It 
most  often  developes  on  oily  scalps, 
so  frequent  shampoos  tend  to  reduce 
it. 


Select  a  brush  and  comb  with 
care.  The  brush  should  have  fairly 
stiff  and  quite  long  bristles  not  too 
close  together.  The  comb  should  have 
widely  spaced  teeth.  The  teeth 
should  be  oval  at  the  ends  and  there 
should  be  oval  spaces  between  the 
teeth  at  the  top  where  they  are 
fastened  together  so  that  the  hair 
will  not  be  caught  in  the  spaces  and 
broken.  Wash  your  comb  and  brush 
two  or  three  times  a  week  in  warm 
soap  suds. 

Dull  hair  results  often  from  lack 
of  good  circulation  in  the  scalp.  It 
can  be  relieved,  if  that  is  the  cause, 
by  twice  daily  scalp  massage.  Scalp 
massage  means  actual  movement  of 
the  skin  on  top  of  your  head.  It 
does  no  good  just  to  rub  your  fingers 
over  your  hair.  You  must  try  to 
pinch  your  scalp;  knead  it;  stimulate 
the  flow  of  blood. 

What  you  eat  also  affects  your 
hair.  Foods  which  cause  your  face 
to  “break  out” —  excessive  fats  and 
sweets  —  affect  your  scalp,  too, 
making  hair  often  dull  and  unattrac¬ 
tive.  Your  scalp  in  which  your  hair 
grows  is  nourished  by  your  blood¬ 
stream,  just  as  the  rest  of  your  skin 
is.  If  you  do  not  take  .enough  miner¬ 
als  and  vitamins  in  your  daily  diet 
your  hair  may  become  dull  and 
stringy. 


THE  UAI  vEKE 
THAT  HEEDS 
NO  COOKING 


Yes  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  iGO  power! 

Cheerios!  Made 


Now,  try  a  truly  different  oat  cereal 
from  energy-packed  oats,  yet  light,  crisp,  ready-to-eat . . . 
actually  shaped  like  golden-brown,  appetizing,  little  dough¬ 
nuts.  Your  family  will  love  Cheerios’  deliciously  fresh, 
toasted  oat  flavor.  And  remember,  there’s  no  easier  way  to 
serve  that  hearty  oat  energy  your  folks  v 
want  at  breakfast  time.  So,  for  a  better, 
easier  breakfast,  include  Cheerios . . .  the 
oat  cereal  that  needs  no  cooking!  \ 
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Says  speedy  Dry  Yeast  saves  time  and  work  , 


Wins  Blue  Ribbons  and  Silver  Cup 
in  Cooking  Competitions 


Five-year-old  Bonnie  thinks 
her  mother  is  a  wonderful  cook 
— and  the  judges  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  agree!  Last 
fall  they  awarded  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Jolley  a  silver  loving  cup 
for  best  entry  of  the  day — 
plus  a  big  blue  ribbon  in  one  of 
the  regular  cooking  contests. 
Mrs.  Jolley  also  won  top  honors 
at  the  Niagara  County  Fair. 

A  busy  homemaker  and 
mother  of  three,  Mrs.  Jolley  en¬ 
joys  cooking  for  her  family  at 
their  home  inYoungstown,  New 


York.  And  like  so  many  expert 
cooks,  she  uses  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It  gives 
me  grand  results,”  she  says. 
“So  quickly  and  easily,  too!” 

Folks  everywhere  find  that 
yeast-raised  goodies  are  rich 
and  delicious  .  .  .  nourishing, 
too!  When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  yeast.  And  use  the  best — 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It’s  always  fast  rising, 
so  easy  to  use.  Why  not  buy  a 
supply  of  this  handy  Dry  Yeast 
— it  stays  fresh  for  months! 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  foiks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

'  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Quality  Knives 


Direct  from  Maker 


First  time  famous  Steer 
Head  brand  ever  offered  by 
mail.  For  75  years  the 
choice  of  chefs  and 
butchers  —  professional  de¬ 
sign,  high  carton  heavy 
guage,  chef  quality  cutlery 
steel,  (like  sterling  silver, 
carbon  steel  will  tarnish 
in  use  but  can  be  kept 
bright  with  scouring  pow¬ 
der),  hand  taper  ground, 
stays  sharp,  sharpens  easily.  Rosewood  handles, 

brass  riveted.  Practical,  durable  and  real  value.  Set 
includes  3"  Chef  parcr,  5"  Boner,  10"  Fork,  6” 

French,  8“  Slicer,  8"  Lifetime  magnetic  holder. 

Set  No.  1003  $6.95  Postpaid. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


600DELL  CO.  •  Antrim,  N.  H.  •  Est.  1875 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS'  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Ba- 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  eoin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKIN8  PARK.  PA. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  chok* 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  254-T  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


DON’T  LET 

mry  water 
ruin  washday/ 


This  booklet  shows  how  you 
con  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  in  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Removal 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  and 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

L  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


WOMEN  •  PART  TIMEj| 

Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  Interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing!  No  previ¬ 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write: 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
Dept  R-9,  263  Main  St.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

State  personal  details  and  phone  number. 

Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When^eu 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages. 


I  have  orange  oriental  poppy  seed  to  ex¬ 
change  for  slips  of  a  yellow  leaf  and  green 
and  white  leaf  wandering  Jew.  —  Mrs.  A. 
B.,  New  York. 


I  would  like  to  correspond  with  ladies 
over  40  who  live  in  other  States  besides 
New  York.  —  Mrs.  R.  S.,  New  York. 


I  would  like  to  exchange  house  plants, 
esecially  the  named  geraniums  and  be¬ 
gonias.  —  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Mass. 


This  is  not  the  usual  item  —  but  you 
may  have  no  use  for  bobbin  winder  I  need 
badly;  I’ll  send  perennials  or  daffodils  in 
exchange.  This  bobbin  winder  is  for  a 
White  sewing  machine,  model  No.  1312658, 
made  about  1900,  no  longer  manufactured. 
No  other  winder  fits  that  model.  —  Miss 
C,  A.  N.,  New  Jersey. 


I’d  like  amaryllis  or  gloxinia  bulbs  or 
printed  feed  sacks  for  my  aprons,  seashell 
jewelry,  and  patchwork  potholders.  — 
Mrs.  P.  H.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  house  or  flower  garden  plants 
or  bulbs  for  your  similar  plants  or  printed 
or  plain  feed  bags.  —  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Penna. 


Will  exchange  my  house  plants,  flower 
seed,  perennials,  or  African  violet  leaves 
for  Madonna  lily,  summer  lily,  red  mon- 
arda,  red  phlox  or  any  perennials.  —  Mrs. 
B.  F.,  Maryland. 


I’ll  send  African  violets  or  colored  feed 
bags  for  slips  of  old-fashioned  Rex  Begonia 
or  odd  house  plants.  —  Mrs.  H.  W.  J., 
New  York. 


I  have  various  colors  of  phlox  to  ex¬ 
change  for  feed  bags,  hankies  or  what  have 
you.  —  Mrs.  W.  J.  R.,  New  York. 


I  have  Shasta  daisies,  perennial  ageratum 
and  mums  to  exchange  for  other  perennials, 
—  Mrs.  G.  M.,  New  Jersey. 


—  P.  S.J 

I  have  back  copies  of  “Farm  Journal’’  and 
“Reader’s  Digest”  to  exchange  for  pereirv*aia)s 
or  flowering  shrubs.  —  Miss  E.  S  G , 
Maine. 


I  have  large  variety  of  lily  bulbs,  also 
red  and  white  peonies  and  many  kindfe  of 
house  plants?  What  have  you?  — •  Mrs,  A. 
L.  B.,  Penna. 


I’d  like  to  exchange  African  violet  leaves 
or  begonia  slips,  if  I  hear  from  ladies  hav¬ 
ing  copies  of  “Star  Needlework  Journal  — 
Mrs.  S.  B.,  New  York. 


For  your  daffodil  or  narcissus  bulbs.  I'll 
send  nice  kinds  of  African  violet  leaves,  — 
Mrs.  E.  F.,  New  York. 


Crunchy  Oatmeal  Cookies 

Use  x/z  cup  shortening;  %  cup 
brown  sugar;  V2  cup  honey;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  orange  peel;  1  egg,  (1st 
group.) 

1  cup  flour;  1  teaspoon  salt;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda;  1  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der;  y2teaspoon  cinnamon;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg;  Vs  teaspoon  cloves; 
Vz  teaspoon  allspice.  (2nd  group.) 

1  cup  oats;  cup  corn  flakes;  V2 
cup  chopped  nuts. 

Mix  first  group  of  ingredients;  set 
aside.  Sift  second  group  twice,  and 
add  to  first  mixture.  Then  add  oats 
and  corn  flakes  and  nuts.  Bake. at  375 
degrees  F.  for  12  to  15  minutes  'Until 
brown.  m.  w,  c. 


Fine  Fall  Fashions;  Novelty  Transfers 


512  —  Sailing  ships  in  multicolor:  mahogany  and  marine  blue  are 
decorative  indeed  in  the  permanent-dye  transfers  which  require  only  hot- 
ironing  onto  fabric!  Use  the  four  4y2  by  5-inch  motifs  and  the  four  anchors 
of  2y2  inches,  on  buffet  runners,  curtains,  pillows,  or  on  dresser  scarves, 
bedspreads  in  a  den  or  boy’s  room.  They’re  very  handsome!  20c. 

2705  —  Make  both  school  and  party  versions  of  daughter’s  new 
“molded-middle”  dirndl.  Then  —  use  this  same  pattern  later  on  for  a  Jong 
sleeve  model  in  wool,  or  the  new  rayon  with  a  wool -look!  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8. 
Size  4,  2 1/4  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2637  —  Well  aimed  waistline  gussets  for  flattering,  slimming  lines  are 
in  this  favorite  button-fronter.  Easy-to-make  in  your  best  loved  ginghams 
or  cottons.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  Braid,  2  yds.  25c. 

2707  —  Trim  college-oareer  jumper:  a  “jiffy”  button  fronter  fashion 
with  smart  casual  blouse  (sleeve  choice)  gets  a  high  mark  from  those  who 
want  both  comfort  and  fashion.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  jumper,  2%  yds. 
54-in.;  blouse,  2%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

509  —  Amusing  “Fish  Bowl”  applique.  For  delightful  party  or  kitchen 
apron,  use  only  lVi  yards  of  plain  material;  scraps  of  brightly  colored  cloth 
for  the  fish.  A  7  by  IV2  inch  transfer  for  the  “fish  bowl.”  Fish  design  is  5 
by  6  inches.  Bright  pieces  appliqued  after  transferring.  A  gay  gift  apron, 
a  good  seller  at  your  church  bazaar!  20c. 

Fall -Winter  1952-1953  Fashion  Book,  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  ior- 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  3©th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 
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SAYS  .  .  .  Mrs.  Oscar  Grosfield 

Rural  Route  #1,  Willis,  Kansas 


On  our  farm  we  eat 


hot  Mother's  Oats  for 


all-morning  energy! 


U 


Mother's  Oats 
ond  Quaker  Oats 
are  the  same 


Farm  Families  Eat  More  Hot  Mother’s  Oats  Than 
Any  Other  Cereal!  It’s  Tops  in  Nourishing  Protein ! 


STILL  LESS  THAN  (f£)  A  SERVING! 


"1  always  have  good  hot  Mother’s  Oats  on  our  breakfast 
table,”  says  cheery,  pert-looking  Mrs.  Oscar  Grosfield, 
mother  of  husky  18-year-old  Larry — pretty  17-year- 
old  Naideen — and  Robert,  a  livewire  of  eight  years. 

' 'Farmers  have  long  hard  hours  of  work  from  sunup  till 
noon  and  need  the  lasting  energy  in  Mother’s  Oats!” 

Yes,  it’s  not  surprising  that  farm  families  eat  more 
good  nourishing  Mother’s  Oats  than  any  other  cereal. 
Did  you  know  it  actually  supplies  more  protein  benefits 
to  help  you  do  a  full  morning’s  heavy  farm  work  than 
any  other  of  14  leading  cereals? 

This  was  proved  by  a  leading  State  University,  and 
the  results  were  published  in  a  nationally  known  scien¬ 
tific  journal. 

As  a  busy  farm  wife,  you’ll  also  appreciate  Mother’s 
Oats  for  its  time-saving  23^-minute  cooking  .  .  .  and  its 
low  cost  of  less  than  1^  a  serving! 

Serve  delicious  Mother’s  Oats  for  breakfast  every 
day!  Remember  to  stock  up  now  on  Mother’s  Oats  or 
Quaker  Oats,  which  are  the  same. 

Mother’s  Oats 

THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 


Tear  Oar  and  Ma/l  Today / 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 

PLUS  BLUE  STAR  FROM  PACKAGE  OF  MOTHER'S  OATS  OR  QUAKER  OATS  AND 

SAVE  75i 

ON  $1.50  NYLON  STOCKINGS! 

FAMOUS  51-GAUGE,  15  DENIER  NYLONS! 


•  Made  by  world's  largest  ho¬ 
siery  manufacturer. 

•  Flattering  dull  finish.  Pencil¬ 
line  seams. 

•  Full-fashioned.  Saturday 
night,  gossamer-sheer  beauty 


with  long-wearing  quality. 

•  Comes  in  Moonstone  (misty 
taupe) — most  popular  of  new 
Fall  shades. 

•  Leg  lengths  proportionate  to 
foot  sizes. 


Mail  to:  NYLON  HOSIERY,  BOX  1988,  CHICAGO  77,  ILL. 

Enclosed  is  75  cents  in  coin  for  which  send  me  one  pair  of  Nylon  Hosiery 
— regular  $1.50  value.  Also  enclosed  is  a  Blue  Star  from  a  Mother’s  Oats 
or  a  Quaker  Oats  package.  (Or  a  trademark — picture  of  mother  and  child 
— from  a  square  package  of  Mother’s  Premium  Oats.)  Size  I  want  is 
circled  below. 
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SIZES 


8 1/2 


9V4 


10 


IOV2 


11 


Name . 


Address  or  Rural  Route- 
City _ 


State- 
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The 


ONLY 


Effective 


Flock  WORMER 


In 

Powder 
Form  For 
Mixing 
In  Feed 


That 

GETS  ALL 


3  CECAL  WORMS 


*  Genus  Raillieiino 


1 

7 


TAPEWORMS 

targe 

ROUNDWORMS 


WON’T  RETARD  GROWTH  or 

KNOCK  EGG  PRODUCTION 

WORMAL  removes  all  three  types  of 
worms  because  it  contains  three 
highly  effective  drugs.  These  include 
Butynorate,  Dr  Salsbury's  new,  ex¬ 
clusive  drug  which  expels  the  tape¬ 
worms.  Buy  WORMAL  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores!  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 


Dr.  I 

iTalsbury’s 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
%ll°of  SPIZZERINKTUM 

% 


WHY 

SPIZZERINKTUM? 

because : 

The  Flockowner  gets  higher  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  eggs  of  superior  in¬ 
terior  quality. 

The  Hatclieryman  gets  unexcelled  hatchability  of 
first  quality  chicks. 

The  Broiler  Grower  gets  high  livability,  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth,  complete  feathering  from  the 
beginning,  efficient  feed  conversion. 

The  Processor  gets  matchless  dressing  qualities. 
The  Retailer  gets  ready  sales  through  eye  ap¬ 
peal  and  flavor. 

NEW  HAM  PS  HIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullcrum  Clean 
Write  today  tor  open  dates  and  literature 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc  ftox  21  Kingston  N  H 


“2-IN-l”  FOR 

LARGE  ROUNDWORMS  A  CECAL  WORMS 
EASY  TO  MIX.  NON-TOXIC  LOW  COST. 

|  BARKER,  MOORE  A  MEIN  CO^phila.x3 


STARTED  PILGRIM  GOSLINGS 
$1500  Per  Pair 
CURTIS  STOCK  FARM 

687  ELLICOTT  ST.  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GEESE  —  We  Have  A  Fine  Lot  of  Young 
Breeders.  JOSEF  KUTTLER,  CROSSWICKS.  N.  J. 


-  PILGRIM  BREEDERS  - 

SEVEN  FAIR;  YOUNG  UNDATED  GEESE 
C.  W.  OWEN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y'. 


Choicest  Breeders:  (2-3  yr.  old),  champion  bloodlines 
offered  for  quick  sale  cheap.  \V.  Chinese  (Price’s 
stock).  Pilgrim  (Ires).  J.  Kyner,  Zionsvi  lie.  Pa. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Profitable  Month 


(Continued  from  Page  594) 

range  shelters,  thus  leaving  the 
buildings  empty.  In  late  June  or 
early  July  the  layers  on  the  rest  of 
the  farm  are  due  for  a  more  or  less 
heavy  culling.  That  is  the  time  to 
move  the  layers  into  the  brooding 
quarters,  even  though  such  a  move 
might  crowd  them  to  some  extent. 
These  quarters  can  be  so  constructed 
that  both  front  and  rear  open  to  al¬ 
low  ample  ventilation  in  hot  weather. 

Whep  these  layers  are  moved  to 
brooding  quarters,  all-night  light  aids 
in  maintaining  production.  After  a 
thorough  culling  one  may  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  remaining 
birds  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  throughout  the  Summer 
and  Fall.  Eventually  these  old  layers 
go  into  a  molt,  probably  in  Decem¬ 
ber  or  January  but,  at  that  time, 
egg  prices  drop  and  it  is  desirable  to 
sell  them.  Of  course,  it  is  essential 
that  these  old  layers  be  sold  bceause 
the  buildings  must  be  cleaned  out 
and  made  ready  for  brooding  quar¬ 
ters  before  March. 

This  specific  type  of  building  is 
the  essential  factor  in  making  Oc¬ 
tober  the  most  profitable  month,  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  a  place  where  the 
old  layers  can  be  kept  through  the 
Fall  until  they  reach  the  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  profitable. 
In  many  cases  on  commercial  egg 
farms,  very  good  layers  have  been 
sold  off  in  July  and  August  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  new  pullets 
to  be  housed  in  September.  But, 
having  a  building  suitable  for  both 
brooding  and  laying  purposes,  this 
economic  waste  of  good  producers 
can  be  avoided.  Such  a  house  need 
be  cleaned  only  once  a  year — when 
the  old  layers  are  taken  out  and  the 
building  made  ready  for  the  chicks. 
As  for  the  new  flock  of  pullets  on 
range  during  the  Summer,  the  house 
where  they  are  to  be  placed  is  empty 
for  several  weeks  before  it  is  needed, 
thus  affording  ample  opportunity  for 
it  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
the  new  pullets  are  brought  in. 

New  Pullet  Flock  Each  Year 

This  plan  of  operation  involves  a 
whole  new  pullet  flock  each  year,  but 
with  chicks  hatched  in  March  many 
of  the  birds  actually  give  14,  16  and 
18  months  of  continuous  production. 
Often  they  start  laying  in  late  August 
or  early  September  and  are  still  lay¬ 
ing  not  only  in  September  of  the 
folllowing  year  but  continue  on 
through  October  and  November,  and 
even  December. 

It  might  as  well  be  conceded  at  this 
point,  however,  that  in  order  to  have 
such  a  flock  of  layers,  there  must  be 
an  element  of  breeding  back  of  them; 
probably  in  most  cases  it  is  essential 
that  White  Leghorns  be  used.  Very 
few  heavy  breeds  will  hold  up  their 
production  over  the  period  of  time 
indicated;  many  strains  of  White 
Leghorns,  however,  will. 

Feeding  for  Health  and  Production 

The  program  of  poultry  farm 
management  thus  outlined  can  be 
successful  only  when  everything  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  best 


possible  standards.  Though  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  breeding  stock, 
date  of  hatch  and  egg  size,  one  must 
have  a  good  feeding  schedule  as  well. 
Chick  feeding  has  become  so  stan¬ 
dardized  that  it  hardly  needs  more 
discussion.  There  are  innumerable 
all-mash  diets,  complete  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  that  grow  baby  chicks  suc¬ 
cessfully  from  day-old  to  eight  or  10 
weeks.  There  seems  to  be  little  rea¬ 
son  therefore  why  one  should  not  be 
assured  of  a  good  healthy  vigorous 
flock  of  pullets  at  the  end  of  the 
brooding  period.  After  that  age, 
however,  difficulties  arise  and  feed¬ 
ing  is  not  as  standardized  as  it.  might 
be. 

Theoretically  and  practically,  a 
pullet  after  the  age  of  10  weeks 
should  receive  the  same  sort  of  diet 
she  will  need  as  a  layer.  This  is  done 
rather  easily  on  the  farm  where 
pullets  can  have  free  range  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  plenty  of  grass,  bugs,  worms, 
etc.  Pullets  in  such  an  environment 
can  be  fed  exclusively  on  grain  after 
they  are  10  weeks  old.  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  develop  into 
first  class  layers.  The  difficulty  with 
such  a  scheme  lies  in  the  fact  that 
under  drought  conditions  the  grass 
dries  up  and,  with  that,  the  bugs 
and  other  supplemental  feeds  dis¬ 
appear.  Pullets  on  poor  range,  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  grain  diet,  never  de¬ 
velop  properly.  Therefore,  to  insure 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  pullets 
after  the  age  of  10  weeks,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  both  mash  and  grain 
be  available;  the  mash  should  be  one 
designed  for  laying  stock.  Where 
grass  is  plentiful,  the  birds  eat  very 
little  mash  but,  when  range  con¬ 
ditions  are  impaired,  they  eat  more 
mash  in  order  to  balance  their  diet 
properly. 

Pullets  that  are  properly  fed 
should  start  to  produce  between  the 
age  of  five  and  six  months;  from  that 
time  on  the  aim  should  be  to  have 
them  eat  mash  and  grain  in  equal 
parts.  Certainly  this  is  true  when  the 
pullets  first  come  into  production  in 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  During 
midwinter  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  the  grain  consumption  should 
be  higher  than  mash;this  should  ap¬ 
ply  only  when  the  temperature  is  20 
degrees  or  below  in  the  poultry 
house.  The  standard  recommendation 
of  feeding  layers  mash  and  grain  in 
equal  parts  is  still  good  even  though 
it  originated  almost  a  generation  ago. 
The  only  exception  is  for  those  who 
have  switched  from  regular  layer 
mashes  over  to  the  so-called  cafeteria 
mashes,  which  are  built  on  the 
theory  that  the  grain  intake  be  high¬ 
er  than  mash.  For  the  high  October 
production  desired,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  grain  feeding  be 
watched  carefully  and  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  temperature  changes. 

All-Mash  Feeding 

All-mash  diets  for  chicks  have 
been  successful  and  are  accepted 
practice.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  same  feeding  system  will  be 
adopted  for  stock  of  all  ages.  Grow¬ 
ing  pullets  on  range  can  be  reared 
very  successfully  on  an  all-mash  diet 
or,  what  may  be  more  practical,  an 


Use  all  buildings  efficiently .  Brood  in  the  laying  pens  and  then  fill  up  with 
summer  layers  at  the  end  of  the  brooding  season.  These  White  Leghorn 
pullet  chicks  were  so  brooded  last  Spring  on  the  Hartel  Poultry  Farm. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


all-pellet  diet,  because  pellet  feed¬ 
ing  on  range  is  desirable  from  .many 
angles.  When  it  comes  to  the  layers 
straight  pellet  feeding  has  not  been 
too  satisfactory  but  all-mash  feeding 
definitely  has  given  good  results.  Be¬ 
cause  climatic  conditions  may  be  a 
factor  in  the  success  of  all-mash 
feeding,  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  an  all-mash  ration  suitable 
for  Sorrth  Jersey  would  be  successful 
in  northern  New  York  State.  Matters 
of  that  nature  are  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Nevertheless,  the  basic 
concept  of  a  complete  all-mash  die: 
for  all  phases  of  poultry  product.  11 
is  sound. 

For  those  who  may  be  raising  their 
own  grains,  such  a  blanket  statement 
calls  for  a  word  of  consideration.  It 
would  seem  only  natural,  when  cue 
has  grains  available  on  his  own 
farm,  that  it  wayld  hardly  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  sell  them,  or  even  grind 
them  up  and  incorporate  them  in  an 
all-mash  diet  when  chickens  are 
capable  of  performing  that  grinding 
operation  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  certainly,  some  of  the  gamble 
and  guesswork  in  feeding  layers  is 
removed  when  one  switches  over  to 
an  all-mash  diet.  In  this  field,  time 
will  tell.  Undoubtedly  many  years  of 
field  trials  will  be  necessary  before 
the  method  is  completely  resolved  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction. 

For  the  present,  and  coming  back 
to  the  original  premise  of  market  egg 
production,  that  principle  resolves 
self  into  having  all  the  buildings  on 
the  farm  fully  occupied  with  birds  in 
full  production  in  late  September. 
Along  with  this,  some  of  the  birds 
must  be  yearling  hens  approaching 
the  end  of  their  productive  year  and 
laying  large  eggs.  When  these  year¬ 
lings,  however,  have  gone  into  a 
molt,  they  should  be  disposed  of  and 
enough  new  pullets  raised  in  the 
Spring  to  replace  the  entire  flock.  To 
insure  the  proper  utilization  of  hous¬ 
ing  space,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
!  brooding  quarters  be  such  that  they 
are  adaptable  and  suitable  for  rear¬ 
ing  early  spring  pullets. 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry 
Weights 

Due  to  the  percentage  of  shrink¬ 
age,  it  is  necessary  for  prices  of 
dressed  and  eviscerated  poultry  to  be 
considerably  higher  than  that  for 
live  poultry.  Furthermore  the  prices 
of  eviscerated  or  cleaned  poultry 
may  appear  to  the  buyer  to  he  loo 
high  in  comparison  with  dressed 
prices.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
sellers  of  cleaned  or  eviscerated 
poultry  could  help  sales  and  good 
will  by  telling  their  customers  how 
much  the  birds  shrink  through 
dressing  and  cleaning.  This  could  be 
done  by  having  a  chart  in  the  sales 
room  or  in  slipping  a  message  into 
the  packages  of  poultry  sold. 

Suppose  a  live  broiler  is  worth  34 
cents  per  pound,  alive,  at  the  farm. 
When  this  bird  is  dressed,  you  might 
sell  it  for  40  cents  a  pound.  If  you 
did,  then  you  would  receive  no  re¬ 
turn  for  your  time  or  investment  in 
killing  and  dressing  equipment  and 
space.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may 
be  selling  birds  cleaned  or  eviscer¬ 
ated.  Suppose  the  same  broiler  was 
priced  at  54  cents  eviscerated  weight. 
Again  you  would  receive  no  ad¬ 
ditional  return  for  the  additional 
work.  It  seems  like  good  business  to 
make  these  points  clear  to  year 
customers.  Fair  minded  people  ex¬ 
pect  that  people  in  business  should 
receive  a  fair  profit  for  their  time 
and  investment. 

By  making  a  few  observations  and 
keeping  records,  poultrymen  can 
make  up  a  chart  of  weights  and 
shrinkage  which  apply  to  the  breed 
or  cross  of  poultry  with  which  they 
deal.  This  makes  for  greater  accura¬ 
cy.  In  the  meantime  the  following 


average  weights 

may 

serve 

as  a 

relative  guide: 

Live 

Dressed 

Ready- 

to-Cook 

Kind  of  Poultry 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Broilers-fryers  . 

.  .  3.0 

2.6' 

1.9 

Roasters  . 

4.5 

3.4 

Hens  (fowl,  heavy). 

.  .  5.5 

4.9 

3.7 

Turkeys  . 

16.6 

23  o 

Duckling  . 

. .  6.0 

5.3 

4.2 

Geese  . 

.  . 14.0 

12.4 

-  10.2 

D. 

H.  Horton 

Character  is  like  a  tree  and  repu¬ 
tation  like  its  shadow.  The  shadow 
is  what  we  think  of  it;  the  tree  is 
the  real  thing.  —  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Gross,  Lincoln’s  Own  Stories ). 
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The  Henyard 


. . By  C. 

Profits  in  Broiler  Business 

I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  possible  profits  in  the  broiler 
business.  How  much  does  it  figure 
to,  per  pound  of  broiler  raised,  on 
the  average?  How  does  this  com¬ 
pare  with  layers?  How  about  lo¬ 
cations  for  raising  broilers?  R.  H.  b. 

The  profit  in  broilers,  after  de¬ 
ducting  all  costs,  including  labor, 
seldom  is  more  than  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound.  A  laying  hen  on  the 
same  basis  earns  about  a  dollar  a 
bird.  However,  a  wide  fluctuation 
exists  from  farm  to  farm.  Also,  in 
the  broiler  business,  there  is  wide 
fluctuation  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year.  On  many  broiler  farms  they 
are  likely  to  make  a  good  profit  on 
the  spring  and  summer  hatches, 
then  lose  money  on  the  fall  hatch. 

When  it  comes  to  the  location  of 
a  broiler  farm,  no  one  locality  has 
any  particular  advantage  over  most 
sections  in  the  Northeast.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  no  point  in  trying 
to  raise  thousands  of  broilers  in  an 
area  where  no  killing  and  packing 
plants  are  available.  On  a  smaller 
scale  every  situation  would  have  to 
be  investigated  individually.  In  all 
cities  there  is  a  fairly  stable  market 
for  broilers,  and  one  who  is  think¬ 
ing  of  going  into  the  business  should 
personally  visit  various  areas  which 
might  seem  to  be  desirable,  and  in¬ 
quire  about  local  conditions. 


Infra-Red  Light  Reared 
Pullets 

My  pullet  chicks  were  reared 
under  an  infra-red  light  without 
range.  They  are  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  are  now  eight  months  old, 
but  are  not  yet  in  production.  Do  you 
think  that  the  infra-red  light  might 
be  the  cause  of  their  late  laying? 
What  are  your  ideas  and  suggestions 
on  this  matter?  j.  t. 

Rearing  pullet  chicks  under  an 
infra-red  light  does  not  prevent  their 
maturing  into  satisfactory  layers,  al¬ 
though  there  might  be  a  tendency 
for  late  maturity  if  they  were  al- 


S.  Platt  ==-— —  — 

lowed  no  range.  However,  at  the  age 
of  eight  months,  your  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  pullets  certainly  should 
be  in  production.  Perhaps  they  have 
contracted  some  disease  within  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  such  as  Newcastle  or 
bronchitis,  both  of  which  would  hold 
back  production.  Some  artificial  light 
should  be  provided  for  at  least  three 
hours  each  night.  This  usually  brings 
any  normally  healthy  pullet  into  lay 
rather  quickly. 


To  Get  the  Most  Eggs 

How  should  I  feed  my  young  pul¬ 
lets  and  laying  fowls  in  order  to  get 
the  most  eggs?  I  have  been  feeding 
them  only  oats  in  a  limited  amount 
on  late  range.  What  are  your  sug¬ 
gestions?  v.  v. 

Both  your  young  pullets  and  lay¬ 
ing  fowls  should  receive  a  layer 
mash,  all  they  care  to  eat,  with  a 
grain  feeding  in  the  late  afternoon, 
in  order  to  get  the  most  eggs.  I  note 
you  are  feeding  only  oats,  and  you 
say  that  the  amount  used  is  some¬ 
what  limited  on  late  range.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  would 
be  preferable  rather  than  oats  alone. 
The  amount  of  grain  to  feed  is  some¬ 
what  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  no 
harm  will  result  if  you  provide  both 
the  young  and  old  stock  with  all  the 
grain  they  can  clean  up  in  a  period 
of  one-half  hour.  The  quantity  will 
vary  with  weather  conditions  and 
the  weight  of  the  birds. 


Baldness  in  Hens 

My  hens  are  all  getting  bald- 
headed.  Why  is  this,  and  what  should 
I  do  about  it?  C.  J.  w. 

Baldness  in  hens  may  be  heredi- 
.  tary,  as  in  humans,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  lice,  or  at  times  the 
deliberate  picking  of  one  bird  by 
another.  During  the  Summer  the 
chances  are  that  no  improvement 
will  be  noted  in  the  flock  until  after 
the  fall  molt.  In  the  meantime,  treat 
your  birds  with  a  lice  powder  and 
grease  their  heads  with  any  type  of 
cheap  ointment,  such  as  axle  grease. 


New  England  Notes 


Maine  has  captured  the  New 
England  championship  in  the  Green 
Pasture  Program  for  the  second  time 
in  history.  Harold  J.  Shaw,  Shaw’s 
Ridga  Farm,  Sanford,  York  County, 
took  both  Maine  and  New  England 
honors.  He  topped  3,236  other  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  six  States. 

Other  New  England  winners  this 
year  were  Robert  E.  Foote  and  Son, 
Hebron,  Tolland  County,  Conn, 
second;  Kendall  Crocker,  Ashby, 
Middlesex  County,  Mass.  third; 
Sumner  Brown,  West  Swanzey,  Che¬ 
shire  County,  N.  H.,  fourth;  Persus 
Monteith,  Enosburg  Falls,  Franklin 
County.  Vt.,  fifth;  and  Jacob  Menzie, 
Portsmouth,  Newport  County,  Rhode 
Island,  sixth.  These  six  men  were 
also  winners  in  their  respective 
States. 

Shaw  is  considered  one  of  the 
fathers  of  pasture  improvement  in 
Maine  and  a  pioneer  in  that  field  in 
New  England.  His  milking  herd  of 
about  75  Holsteins  averaged  544 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  nearly  14,000 
pounds  of  milk  last  year  on  three¬ 
time, s-a-day  milking.  Shaw  considers 
pastures  first,  silage  second,  and  hay 
third,  although  all  are  important 
parts  of  his  roughage  program. 


Maine  potato  growers  have  learned 
through  experience  that  it  pays  to 
kill  the  tops  on  their  spuds  at  least 
two  to  three  weeks  before  they  are 
to  be  dug.  This  helps  prevent  late 
blight  spores  from  entering  the  tu¬ 
bers,  Digging  is  getting  underway  in 
some  areas  already  and  will  be  in 
full  swing  in  October. 


L,  A,  Dougherty,  Durham,  Straf¬ 
ford  County,  is  the  first  president  of 
the  newly  organized  New  Hampshire 
Plant  Growers  Assn.  The  vice  presi¬ 
dents  are  George  Richardson,  North- 


wood  Center,  Rockingham  County; 
R.  F.  Gelineau,  Dover,  Strafford 
County;  and  R.  C.  Kennedy,  Durham, 
Strafford  County.  Herbert  Pappas, 
Claremont,  Sullivan  County,  is  secre¬ 
tary. 


Mrs.  Marjory  James,  Weybridge, 
Addison  County,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Council  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  University .  of  Vermont. 
Mi’s.  Augusta  Towne,  Milton, 
Chittenden  County,  was  named  vice- 
president. 


Connecticut  housewives  are  vying 
with  each  other  to  produce  the  most 
luscious  apple  pie.  They  are  entered 
in  the  Best  Apple  Pie  Contest  of  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society  and 
the  Association  of  Connecticut  Fairs. 
Valuable  prizes  will  be  awai'ded. 
Information  and  entry  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Laura  Bartlett, 
secretary,  North  Haven,  New  Haven 
County.  John  Manchester 


Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit  yet  do  the  work  of  both! 

Now,  give  your  poultry  the  finest  source  of  calcium — PLUS  all  the  grinding 
material  they  need — in  this  one  low-cost  product.  Get  an  important  bonus 
of  vital  trace  minerals  too.  Tests  show  that  hens  fed  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  require  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs  and  produce  more  eggs  of  higher 
hatchability ! 


YOU  GAIN  3  WAYS! 

■  You  gain  high-grade  available  calcium  (or 
|  strong  eggshells — save  because  the  co»«  it 
*  often  less  than  shell  I 


YOU  SAVE  3  WAYS! 

2  You  gain  a  good  source  of  all  (ha  grit 
that’s  needed— tore  because  separata  grit 
*  feeding  is  unnecessary! 


3  You  gain  vital  trace  mineral*— manganese, 
iron,  copper— automatically— save  because 
*  you  get  them  at  no  extra  cost! 

Prove  it  to  yourself!  See  your  dealer  and  try  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals — or  write  for  literature  and  FREE  sample, 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  |09U  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LAMEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTAllINf  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  o!  LITTER-KEPE-Ihe  perfect  condilloiw 
far  poultry  litter.  BARN  CALCITE— for  sole,  non-skid,  bam  Doors.  MICO  Trato  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  foods. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  Whits 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writs  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phono  2114. 

MATTERN'S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10.000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


New  Hampshires,  Bock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  ygarg 

Feed  Conversion  of  2.77  .... 

and  2.07  lb.  average  weight  at  10  weeks  ou  a 
flock  of  2,000  straight  run  Tolman  White  Rocks — 
that's  what  one  customer  reports.  They’ll  per¬ 
form  for  you,  too — for  broilers,  roasters,  or  mar¬ 
ket  eggs.  Every  breeder  100%  State  Tested  Pullo¬ 
rum  Clean.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  or 
visit  our  farm  (located  off  River  St.,  Norwell, 
Mass.). 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC.! 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Teited — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Tear  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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Pure  or  Crossed  for  Broilers 

Nichols  Hamps  lead  the  nation  in  TOP  POUNDAGE  RETURN 
and  HIGHEST  NET  PROFIT  for  each  100  chick3  started. 
Proved  best  in  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contests,  and  for  largest 
scale  broiler  growers.  MOST  UNIFORM  growth  to  HEAV¬ 
IEST  WEIGHTS  throughout  entire  flock.  Most  attractive 
dressed  appearance.  Most  efficient  feed  conversion.  Light  under¬ 
color.  PROMPT  DELIVERY  any  size  order.  Pure  Hamps 
or  Barred  Cross. 

W£NB  PEDIGREE -SIRED 
225-300  EGG  NEW  HAMPS 

One  of  the  two  oldest  strains  of  New  Hamps  in 
the  U.  S.  225-300-egg  pedigreed  bloodlines.  In 
recent  4-yr.  period  under  U.  S.  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance,  the  qualifying  laying  average  ran 
from  239  to  243  eggs  per  bird.  Egg  weights 
over  25  ounces  per  dozen.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed  since  1924.  Body  weight  regularly 
over  5H  pounds  per  pullet.  The  finest  egg  * 
blood  money  can  buy.  Write  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  J3-3 


u.  s. 

PULLORUM  ! 
CLEAN 


•  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


September  20,  1952 
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LOUDEN 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


STALLS,  STANCHIONS  —  Louden,  pioneer  of 
all-steel  stalls,  has  the  most  complete  line. 
Extra  strong-,  they  provide  pasture-comfort 
that  means  larger  milk  checks,  lower  labor 
cost.  Improve  your  barn  now  the  Louden  Way. 


BARN  CLEANERS  —  Save  your  time  and  your 
back  with  a  Louden — Fitless,  Hopper- Type  or 
Chainless  "Electromatic.”  So  practical  you  in¬ 
stall  them  without  expert  help  —  so  powerful 
they  clean  any  size  barn.  Discharge  where  de¬ 
sired,  at  any  angle.  \ 


MILKING  PARLORS  —  Louden  Milking  Stalls 
are  suitable  for  any  arrangement  —  handling 
any  number  of  cows.  Easier  to  install — easier 
to  keep  clean.  Send  for  special  FREE  booklet 
of  milking-parlor  plans  and  equipment. 


PENS,  VENTILATION  —  Guard  animal  health  in 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Pens.  And  guard  both 
your  animals  and  your  buildings  with  Louden 
Electric  Ventilation,  Modern  Steel  Windows 
and  Attractive  Roof  Ventilators. 


LET  THIS  BOOK  HELP  YOU 


For  economical,  labor-sav¬ 
ing  ways  to  improve  your 
barn,  or  build  a  new  one, 
get  the  new  Louden  BET¬ 
TER  BARNS  BOOK,  most 
helpful  book  you’ve  ever 
seen  on  barn-planning  and 
equipment.  This  valuable 
100-page  book  is  yours  for 
asking  —  but  a  dime  to 
cover  mail  cost  will  be 
appreciated.  SendToryour 
copy  today. 


The  LOUDEN  Machinery  Co. 

2409  W.  COURT  STREET  •  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
Factory  Branch  —  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

The  complete  Louden  line  includes  feed  carrier 
systems,  hay  unloading  tools,  hog  house  equip¬ 
ment,  horse  stable  fittings,  plus  a  complete 
barn  plan  service.  See  your  Louden  dealer 
now  about  the  equipment  you  need.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  for  it. 


Publisher’s  Desk 

* _ _ _ 


I  have  had  some  roofs  painted  on 
my  farms  with  MIN-R-L-RUBR 
Corp.  paint,  purchased  from  a  dealer 
in  my  town,  and  he  applied  the 
paint.  The  roofs  were  completed  in 
October  1950  and  were  guaranteed 
for  10  years  against  leaks.  The 
guarantee  states  that  if  a  leak  should 
occur  within  the  10-year  period,  the 
necessary  MIN-R-L-RUBR  would  be 
replaced  free  of  charge.  The  guaran¬ 
tee  was  witnessed  by  the  party  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  painting.  These  roofs 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory,  as  they 
are  leaking  already  and  the  paint  is 
wearing  off.  The  dealer  has  not  done 
anything  about  it.  Could  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  a  reliable  company  and 
what  I  should  do  about  the  matter? 

Pennsylvania  x.  E. 

It  is  reported  that  the  company 
has  been  inactive  since  February 
1951  and  neither  the  dealer,  the 
customer  nor  ourselves  haVe  been 
able  to  get  any  information  from 
anyone.  The  principals  are  reported 
“not  available  for  interview.”  We 
were  referred  to  a  party  by  the 
name  of  Fleeman,  who  was  supposed¬ 
ly  the  president.  He,  however,  states 
he  was  their  accountant  and  had  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter;  that  the 
concern  was  “dispossessed  from  their 
premises  and  “out  of  business.”  We 
are  told  judgments  have  been  filed 
against  the  company.  An  experience 
such  as  this  is  expensive  and  disap¬ 
pointing.  We  shall  not  lose  sight  of 
this  matter  and  "while  we  have  little 
hope  of  success,  we  wall  appreciate 
any  information  any  of  our  readers 
can  send  us. 

From  reading  this  page,  which  I 
do  first,  it  strikes  me  as  queer  that 
so  many  people  get  into  the  same 
trouble.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if 
you  print  a  list  of  “thou  shalt  nots” 
and  send  it  to  each  subscriber  to 
frame  and  hang  up  in  his  home. 
Something  like  this: 

Thou  shalt  not  make  investments 
without  consulting  your  banker  or 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Thou  shalt  not  ship  produce  to 
firms  without  rating. 

Thou  shalt  not  buy  from  unkown- 
advertisers. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  too  seriously 
the  statements  of  book  agents,  in¬ 
surance  salesmen,  or  any  others 
offering  you  something  for  nothing 
without  satisfactory  credentials. 

Honor  the  merchants  that  thou 
knovest  to  be  honest  that  thy  list 
of  deposits  in  the  bank  be  long  and 
that  thou  mayest  be  happy. 

This  might  make,  a  good  heading 
for  Publisher’s  Desk.  Yours  for  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  of  crooks. 

Ohio  e.  d.  p. 

The  above  list  of  “Thou  Shalt 
Nots”  is  so  much  to  the  point  that 
we  are  printing  them  for  the  benefit 
of  readers.  We  cannot  follow  the 
suggestion  to  have  them  framed  to 
hang  in  the  homes  of  our  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  readers,  but  if 
the  “prescriptions”  of  the  Ohio  sub¬ 
scriber  were  followed  many  heart¬ 
aches  and  serious  losses  would  be 
avoided. 

About  a  year  ago  T  answered  an 
advertisement  and  sent  a  dollar  in 
currency  to  Jack  Hurd,  Riverside 
Gardens,  Oswego,  Oregon  for  16  as¬ 
sorted  bulbs.  The  bulbs  were  never 
received.  Will  you  see  if  you  can 
get  either  the  bulbs  or  a  refund?  It 
is  a  small  amount,  but  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  if  larger.  They  failed  to 
answer  letters  in  regard  to  it,  though 
I  wrote  several  times  and  sent  post¬ 
age.  MRS.  E.  L. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  always  unwise  to  send 
currency  in  ordinary  letter  mail,  but 
we  do  find  many  concerns  taking  the 
customer’s  word.  It  costs  little  to 
reply  to  a  letter  and  makes  a  better 
feeling  all  around.  No  acknowledg¬ 
ment  was  made  of  any  of  our  letters, 
but  because  we  wrote  him,  Mr. 
Spindler  wrote  the  subscriber  ask¬ 
ing  her  to  send  a  label  from  any 
subsequent  catalog  as  evidence  that 
she  was  on  their  list  to  prove  to 
them  that  the  original  order  had 
been  received.  It  costs  little  to  reply 
to  a  complaint,  but  if  money  is  sent 
in  ordinary  letter  mail,  one  must 
realize  there  is  a  chance  of  loss. 


In  the  August  16  Rural  I  note  the 
letter  and  comment  in  regard  to  the 
“Woolen  Cloth”  being  sold  by  a  girl 
in  a  car.  Here  in  Chester  Co..  Penna. 
the  girl  w7as  very  dark  and  I  think 
the  car  was  gray.  I  have  not  heard 
of  anyone  buying  the  material,  but 
it  was  so  plainly  not  what  she  called 
it  that  I  marvel  at  anyone  being 
taken  in.  Here  we  can  buy  much 
better  quality  material  at  or  near  the 
price  asked.  We  visited  at  Camden, 
N.  Y.,  soon  after  and  the  paper  there 
was  carrying  the  story  of  the  blonde 
girl  selling  to  some  residents  of  the 
village.  We  are  always  suspicious  of 
those  who  come  offering  articles 
which  w7e  can  easily  buy  in  the 
stores  all  around.  We  are  glad  of  the 
service  The  R.  N.-Y’er  is  doing  to' 
the  rural  public  in  exposing  many 
schemes  w7hich  are  not  honest. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  s.  c.  w. 

There  are  many  good  agents  in  the 
country,  but  these  “superlative  off¬ 
ers”  should  be  looked  into,  particu¬ 
larly  when  one  can  do  as  well  at 
home. 

Some  time  ago  I  answered  an 
advertisement  concerning  work-at- 
home.  When  I  received  the  literature 
I  found  they  w7anted  ties  made  and 
asked  me  for  $10  for  patterns  and 
materials.  I  would  appreciate  any 
information  you  could  give  me  about 
this.  I  can  understand  why  they 
wTould  not  want  to  send  out  their 
patterns  and  materials  to  everyone, 
but  it  is  quite  a  bit  of  money.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  plan? 

New  York  mrs.  l.  f. 

The  advertisement  was  from  a 
representative  of  The  House  of  Ties, 
who  was  employed  by  them  to  get 
workers  to  make  the  ties.  However, 
he  is  not  accepting  tie  applications 
any  longer,  as  he  has  the  6,000  work¬ 
ers  needed.  All  that  passed  the  test, 
it  is  stated,  were  given  jobs  and 
those  who  failed  were  given  another 
chance.  We  assume  the  test  was  the 
making  of  a  tie  for  the  House  of  Ties, 
and  they  purchased  those  that  were 
acceptable  to  them,  but  we  have  no 
information  as  to  what  became  of 
the  ties  that  were  rejected,  though 
we  have  been  told  that  some 
companies  used  the  rejected  ties  for 
samples.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  tie  companies  advertising  for 
workers,  and  readers  have  written  us 
their  disappointment  in  the  results, 
and  many  have  felt  the  money  in¬ 
vested  was  ihrtiwn  away  as  far  as 
they  w*ere  concerned.  We  have  ad¬ 
vised  caution  in  taking  up  this  or 
the  many  other  work-at-home  plans 
that  are  being  advertised. 

In  1935  Rajah  Porter,  an  alias  for 
Lee  Randolph,  pleaded  guilty  to 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  selling  of  Angora 
rabbits  as  breeding  stock  with  a 
guarantee  to  “buy  back”,  rabbits 
their  wool,  etc.  He  was  given  a 
sentence  of  13  months  in  a  Federal 
prison.  We  refer  to  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Randolph’s  subsequent  history  and 
hope  he  has  reformed  entirely.  How¬ 
ever  the  record  shows  how  long  this 
“buy-back”  trick  has  been  used  and 
how  alert  the  responsible  early 
breeders  were  to  the  trickery  that 
was  used,  and  is  still  being  used; 
so  that  we  warn  readers  once  more 
that  it  is  wise  to  beware  of  BUY¬ 
BACK  propositions  be  they  rabbits 
of  any  type. 

Referring  to  the  many  complaints 
of  non-receipt  of  the  “Garden” 
magazine,  which  suspended  publi¬ 
cation,  we  are  advised,  that  the 
Union  Circulation  Company,  Inc.,  5 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York  19,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  Publishers  Continental 
Sales  Corp.,  St.  John’s  Building, 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  will  substi¬ 
tute  some  other  publication  for  the 
amount  paid  for  the  subscription  to 
“Garden”  magazine  to  those  who 
have  receipts.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
send  the  receipt  giving  the  order 
number  and  date,  but  keep  a  record 
of  the  date,  number  and  agent’s 
name.  We  hope  all  the  subscriptions 
will  be  honored  in  some  way. 

I  just  could  not  get  along  without 
that  fine  reliable  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Pennsylvania  v.  E.  B. 


Now,  a  wonder  too!  that  makes  you  an  Ex- 
pert  Fixer!  Repair  jobs  done  in  Hall  The 
Time!  See  how  it  LOCKS  to  the  work  with 
tremendous  grip.  Can  t  slip.  Clamps,  turns; 
twists,  pulls,  cuts.  Is  really  a  pipe-wrench 
super-pliers,  end-wrench,  locking- wrench 
hand-vise  —  ALL  IN  ONE!  The  one  tool  you’ll 
use  .  .  .  Use  .  .  .  USE!  Equip  your  shop.truck, 
machinery,  car.  7"  and  10".  with  or  with- 
out  cutter. 


Only  $1.8 5  to  $2.60  at  your  dealer 

M Only  ty 
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"MOST”  AROUND  THE  FARMS 


NEW  MIGHTY  FARM 

ChainSaw 

★  DEVIL0PS  5  HP. 

★  WEIGHS  ONLY  29  LBS. 

★  MOST  POWER  PER  P0UNE> 

There’s  never  been  a  gasoline 
ChainSaw  so  light  in  weight  that 
packed  so  much  power.  With  new 
automatic  chain  oiler.  Pin-point 
balance  for  easy,  tireless  opera¬ 
tion.  New  die  cast  design  elimi¬ 
nates  needless  weight  and  parte 
For  free  tryout,  see  your  Mall 
Dealer  or  write  Office  listed  below. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
UA  Goldmine  in  Trees" 
REVISED  EDITION 

MAIL  TOOL  GoMfHHuf 

DEPT.  7753- H 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y„  85  Fort  Green  Pi. 
BUFFALO  25.  N.  Y.  3212  Union  Bit. 
NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y.  220  Bruckner  Btwd 
E.  SYRACUSE..  N.Y.  2828  Erie  Bird  ,  I. 


New  “Double-Action” 
hand  hoist  cuts  time  and 
work  50%.  Makes 
dump  wagon  out  o<  any 
farm  wagon.  Raises  up 
to  6,000  lbs.  of  grain, 
farm  produce,  etc,,  for  - 
-unloading  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Weighs  60  lbs., 
•easy  to  move  from  one  wagon  to  another. 
Many  uses — raising  poultry  houses  and  other 
structures,  logs,  tractors  or  trucks  for  chang¬ 
ing  tires,  pulling  out  posts,  stretching  fence 
wire.  $50.00.  Order  through  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Ever-Tite  Mfg.  Co,,  4J 5-17 
Washington  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 


Save  50%  to  65%  or  Mime 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  MOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  oallon. 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI -GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  oallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only,  4-Gallon$  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARIS 

Write  lor  big.  tret  1952  catalog;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor 
Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  step*  an  inventor  shouU 
take  to  secure  a  patein. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BL DC.,  WASHINGTON  I.  t.  O- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  No.  1  Poultry  Disease 

Defense  measures  against  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  nation’s  num¬ 
ber  one  poultry  disease  were  out¬ 
lined  by  federal  authorities  at  the 
recent  national  convention  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn,  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  disease,  avian  leukosis,  is  a 
cancerous  like  condition.  Dr.  George 
E,  Cottral,  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  reported  that  it 
had  “become  so  widespread  in  the 
poultry  population,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  single  leukosis-free  flock 
in  the  United  States  or  in  any  major 
poultry  producing  country.” 

Avian  leukosis  has  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate  during  the  past  30 
years,  probably  due  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mass  production  methods  of 
raising  chickens. 

Dr.  Cottral  explained  that  avian 
leukosis  is  actually  a  group  of  can¬ 
cerous  diseases  that  are  individually 
known  by  such  names  as  “big  liver 
disease,”  “fowl  paralysis,”  “big  bone 
disease”  and  “fowl  leukemia.”  Cer¬ 
tain  normal  appearing  hens  may  be 
carriers  of  the  infection  without 
showing  clinical  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  There  is  no  known  cure  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  avian  leukosis.  It  is 
necessary  to  kill  any  affected  birds. 


Book  Note 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management  —  By  Rudolph  Seiden. 
Here  for  every  poultryman  are  the 
up-to-date  facts  concerning  poultry 
health  and  care,  including  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  guinea  hens  and 
turkeys,  in  handy,  easy-to-use  en¬ 
cyclopedic  form.  In  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  this  book  will  help  solve  your 
problems  of  selection,  breeding, 
feeding,  care,  housing,  and  disease. 
This  new  second  edition  contains  re¬ 
cent  advances  and  discoveries  rela¬ 
tive  to  treating  diseases,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  features  include  a  thera¬ 
peutic  index  that  makes  possible  the 
identification  of  diseases  from  sym- 
toms.  Explanatory  articles  about  all 
special  terms  used  obviate  the 
necessity  for  reference  elsewhere. 

Whether  you  are  a  farmer,  veterin¬ 
arian,  student,  teacher  or  county 
agent,  or  are  engaged  in  poultry  re¬ 
search,  the  information  in  this  book 
will  enable  you  to  improve  the 
health  of  poultry  flocks  and  increase 
the  income  from  them. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $5.95.  (New  York  City 


“Must  be  quite  an  argument  going 
on.  My  feet  are  warm!” 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hite  of  tdTortlilDg  In  thlt  department  30o  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreia,  each  lnaer- 
tlon,  parable  In  adranoe.  When  box  number  la 
need,  figure  fire  word*  for  tbe  box  number. 

Copy  nasi  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

Thla  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
eubicrlbert,  but  no  dliplay  adrertlalng  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (eeeda.  plant*. 
Bteetock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

Per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking,  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men. 
Apply  ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New 
Jersey.  (Pure  bred  Guernseys). _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
«•  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  State  institu¬ 

tion  for  mental  defectives,  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
he  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$14?  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus) 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 

September  20,  1952 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M,  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 
HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  Hos¬ 
pital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  over¬ 
time  and  emergency  compensation  totals  $2,818- 
$3,581  a  year.  Room  and  board  are  available 
at  the  hospital  for  single  people  and  married 
couples  without  children.  There  are  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and  tennis. 
Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and 
be  able  to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination.  For  further  information  write  to: 
Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell,  Director  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. _ 

MAN.  General  repair  and  maintenance  of 
boarding  school.  Good  knowledge  painting, 
carpentry,  plumbing  .etc.  required.  Live  in. 
G004  salary.  Vacation  and  legal  holidays  with 
pay.  Must  come  well  recommended.  Write 
full  particulars.  BOX  8501,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Five  room  apartment  furnished.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

G  ARDNEF, -POULTRYMAN :  Opportunity  to 

gardner  (horticulturist)  with  poultry  expe¬ 
rience.  age  35-50,  finest  accommodations,  beau¬ 
tiful  5  room  cottage.  Modern  equipment,  au¬ 
tomatic  heat,  electricity  and  farm  accommo¬ 
dations,  Convenient  transportation  to  N.  Y.  C. 
and  5  minutes  shopping  center,  stores,  church¬ 
es,  theatres.  Permanent  job.  Will  pay  top 
salary  for  the  right  man.  Please  state  past  10 
years  activities  and  employment.  Replies  con- 
fidential.  BOX  8511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Female  laundry  workers.  No  expe- 

rience  required.  Salary  $2,398-3283  per  year 
less  maintenance,  44  hour  week.  For  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne.  Senior  Direc- 
tor,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

MARRIED  man  to  work  on  chicken  farm  of 

7,500  capacity,  modem  5-room  apartment, 
good  salary.  Character  references  and  experi- 
ence.  Indian  Head  Farm,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

DEPENDABLE  single  assistant  on  poultry 

farm.  Good  board.  State  age,  habits,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm.  Route  4, 
Rockville.  Conn,  _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Two  adults,  modern  home, 

all  conveniences,  small  upstate  community. 
BOX  67,  Lysander,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

COUPLE:  No  dependents.  Gardener,  handy- 

man,  driver’s  license.  Wife  help  housework. 
Two  in  family,  often  away.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Two  acres,  near  towns.  No  animals. 
Private  quarters.  Everything  provided.  State 
previous  wages,  etc.  P.  O.  BOX  446,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married  farmer  for  tractor  oper- 

ated  general  farm.  J.  W.  Cavanagh,  R.  D.  2, 
Freehold,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WORKING  housekeeper  wanted  for  two 

adults  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  30  miles  from 
New  York  City;  five  minutes  from  village. 
Write  giving  experience,  age,  nationality;  give 
reference.  Own  room,  bath,  radio,  $85  per 
month.  Hill,  200  West  Main  St.,  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York. _ __ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  general  maintenance 
and  useful  on  farm.  Take  egg  route  one  day 
per  week.  Care  vegetable  garden,  lawns, 
sometimes  work  in  chicken  house.  If  wife 
willing  and  able,  can  use  in  main  house  as 
cook-general  worker.  Lovely  separate  cottage 
available.  Good  wages  including  heat,  light, 
milk,  eggs.  Give  references  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  187,  Adams,  Mass. 
WANTED:  Married  man,  30-35  for  poultry 
farm  in  Sullivan  County:  experience  or  in¬ 
experience:  4-room  house  all  improvements, 
god  job  for  right  party.  BOX  8609,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  elderly  farmer  on 
Long  Island.  BOX  8608,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER  wanted:  Up-to-date  home, 
all  modern  conveniences;  young  couple  and 
child.  $25  weekly.  Mrs'.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden 
Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Please  include  refer¬ 
ences; _ 

WANTED  Couple:  Man  to  do  general  work 
outside;  woman  to  do  general  housework 
and  cooking.  Salary  $250.  Wm.  R.  Crawford, 
Jr.,  Rosebrook  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Single  elderly  man,  gardener, 

handyman  with  driver’s  license,  care  for 
home  place,  no  farm.  Westchester.  BOX  8600, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Cook  and  helper  in  a  small  private 
school;  six  days  a  week.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  references.  Cleary  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  for  Long  Island  up-to-date  dairy, 
experienced  herdsman.  Married  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Liberal  wage  with  cottage  on  premises. 
Give  reference,  experience  and  wage.  BOX 
8613,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALESMEN  calling  on  farmers  to  handle 
profitable  additional  line  of  farm  implements. 
Protected  territory.  Write  BOX  8601,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Experienced  cook  and  man 
inside  and  outside  and  drive,  with  good  late 
references.  Heavy  laundry  outside.  All  elec¬ 
trical.  Two  adults.  No  late  hours.  Simple 
life.  State  ages.  Two  rooms  and  bath.  H. 
Seaton  Frank,  Box  31,  Beacon,  N.  Y, _ 

WOMAN  for  housework  and  plain  cooking. 

Professional  couple,  two  children.  Central 
New  Jersey,  50  miles  from  New  York.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  quarters  with  private  bath  in 
modern  home  with  all  conveniences.  High 
salary  and  excellent  conditions.  Write  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Ross,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 
or  phone  Lebanon  166, _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  housekeeper. 

Own  room  with  private  bath.  Good  home. 
Two  adults  in  family,  no  laundry.  Must  love 
country  and  dogs.  Charlotte  E.  Kunz,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Allendale,  N.  J,  Phone  Saddle  River  1-1417. 

FAMILY  to  live  and  work  on  well  equipped 
beautiful  farm  near  Doylestown,  Penna. 
Man  must  understand  and  enjoy  working 
with  animals,  doing  barn  chores  and  machine 
milking.  Wife  to  care  for  small  flock  of 
chickens,  do  housework  one  day  a  week.  Both 
must  be  physically  fit  and  cooperative.  Age 
and  number  of  children  doesn’t  matter.  Two 
other  families  now  employed.  They  will  stay 
on.  Six  room  house,  milk,  eggs,  garden,  day 
off  each  week,  vacation,  job  security  offered. 
Tell  us  about  yourself,  your  family,  past  jobs, 
salary  requirments  and  when  you  can  come 
for  an  interview.  Reply  to  BOX  8614,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  couple  for  modern  dairy 
farm  work;  wife  as  housekeeper  for  two  in 
family:  husband  capable  doing  general  dairy 
farm  work.  Excellent  living  conditions.  J.  A. 
Cashen,  Jr.,  R.  D,  1,  Hudson,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm 
work  in  North  Jersey.  Desire  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  clean  family.  BOX  8616,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WOMAN,  single.  General  housework.  Boy’s 
school.  Telephone  Garrison,  N.  Y,  4-3369. 

RELIABLE  single  poultryman  wanted  for 
medium  size  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
10  miles  from  New  York.  Good  wages  and 
good  home.  BOX  8618,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL:  General  housework:  nice  home;  one 

school  child.  Pleasant  surrouding's;  liberal 
salary.  BOX  8620,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  young  woman;  farm. 
William  Long,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Home  with  two  small 

children:  own  room,  all  modern  appliances. 
Write  Parker  207-03  42nd  Ave.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  helper  wanted  in  lovely  Connecti¬ 
cut  home.  $80  per  month.  Nice  young  couple, 
two  little  boys.  Please  write  Mrs.  R.  DeLand, 
Pembroke  Road,  Darien,  Conn.  # 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COOKS,  cook-generals,  maids,  child  nurses, 
couples.  Register  for  private  schools.  Barton 
’'Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WE  ARE  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. _ 

SEEKING  companion  position:  Good  appear¬ 
ance,  play  piano  and  good  driver,  BOX  8612, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  honest,  reliable,  wants  any  kind  of 
work:  go  anywhere.  BOX  8604,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

LADY  63  wants  light  housekeeping  for  elderly 
lady  or  widower.  BOX  8603,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

ELDERLY  man  seeks  home  in  exchange  for 
light  duties.  BOX  8602,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  30,  good  reliable  worker  wants 
farm  work.  No  experience.  BOX  8605,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

UNUSUAL  Preacher-Pastor  available.  Youth¬ 
fully  elderly.  Extraoi'dinary  proposition.  BOX 
8190,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNUSUAL  couple  looking  for  similar  place, 
experienced  farmer,  gardener,  caretakers, 
available  October.  Responsible,  settled.  Refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  8615,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE  IN  VERMONT 

Dairy  Farm — 915  Acres 
Residence,  Buildings 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  rolling  hills  for  which 
Vermont  is  famous.  “Mountain  View  Farm’’  is 
ready  to  operate  as  a  dairy  farm  with  150  to 
200  head.  Or,  take  it  easy  and  cut  600  tons  of 
hay.  salable  at  $40  a  ton.  White  clapboard 
Colonial  house  with  8  master  bedrooms,  3  baths. 
Dairy  barn,  150  stanchions;  granary,  600-ton 
hay  loft;  horse  barns;  creamery.  Ample  accommo¬ 
dations  for  help.  200  sugar  maples.  Property 
consists  of  3  farmsteads,  each  complete.  Ask 
your  local  broker  or  us  for  illustrated  brochure 
RN-40714-R. 

To  Buy  or  Sell  Anywhere,  Consult 

PREVIEWS 

49  E.  53rd  St..  N.  Y.  22  PLaza  8-2630 


A  HATCHERY  buy;  Get  into  the  lucrative 
goose  market  quickly!  One  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  goose  hatcheries,  nationally  known 
and  advertised,  forced  to  sell.  Entire  business 
can  be  easily  moved  to  your  location.  Proven 
and  mature  breeding  stock.  Newest  auto¬ 
matic  hatching  equipment.  Nets  $10,000  in  4- 
month  season.  Price  $15,000.  BOX  224  Strongs- 
ville,  Ohio.  _ 

FARMS;  200  acres,  equipped,  stock;  150  acres, 

eqpt;  800  acres  bare.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York,  agent. _ 

8%-ACRE  poultry  farm,  good  location,  on  vii- 

lage  edge,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  $4,000; 
$1,100  down,  easy  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
P.O.  BOX  110,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

90-ACRE  fertile  farm,  good  buildings,  Broome 

County,  New  York,  $10,500,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  P.O.  BOX  110,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. _ 

163-ACRE  New  Milford,  Pa.,  farm,  good  loca- 
tion,  $8,000,  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  P.O. 
BOX  111,  Johnson  City,  New  York, _ 

271-ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  excellent  location,  $16,500,  terms 
arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate,  P.O.  BOX  110, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

GENERAL  store,  route  17,  busy  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  village,  good  9  room  house,  1 
acre  land,  write  for  details.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
P.O.  BOX  110,  Johnson  City,  New  York, 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Sunny  South.’’ 

Permanent  year-round  pastures  are  being 
rapidly  developed  in  South  Carolina  and  land 
suitable  for  permanent  pastures  is  still  cheap 
in  proportion  to  production.  You  can  let  the 
cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the  cost 
of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Mild  cli¬ 
mate,  raiufall  average  45  inches.  If  you  are 
interested  in  good  farm  lands  of  this  type, 
see  or  contact:  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter.  S.  C.  Phone 
48; _ _ 

POULTRY'  Farm,  19  acres;  7  room  house  all 
conveniences;  modern  plant  capacity  4,300 
stocked  with  pullets.  Central  Jersey,  BOX 
£518,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  option  to  buy  good  small 
farm,  vicinity  Corning,  New  York,  BOX 
8520,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

$31,000  INCOME  last  year.  A  record  money¬ 

maker!  and  at  $50,000,  a  record  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  302  acres,  250  fine  tillage,  two 
nice  dwellings,  plenty  good  barns;  ideal  for 
grains,  stock,  dairy,  vegetables,  etc.  This  is 
a  winner,  so  don't  wait.  Harry  Thomas,  Mont- 
gomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

CHESAPEAKE  Bay  Country:  Farms,  homes. 

Farm  where  Ocean  breezes  blow.  Catalog 
free,  write  requirements.  Montgomery  Realty, 
BOX  171,  Dover,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 
property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W,  W. 
Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 

1.  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

123  ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  barn,  electric. 

telephone,  two  miles  from  town,  %  mile  off 
highway,  running  water;  in  Athens,  Pa.,  $5,000. 
BOX  8306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ’ _ 

FOR  Rent:  Farm,  300  acres,  supports  40  head; 

excellent  bam,  2  silos,  modern  housing.  Rea- 
sonable  rental.  BOX  8523,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  selection  of  farms  and  country  homes 

of  every  size  and  price  throughout  north¬ 
west  Jersey.  Ask  for  circulars.  Charles  G.  Ort, 
Hackettstown,  N,  J. _ _ _ 

200  ACRES  of  fertile,  tractor  worked  land. 

50  stanchions  with  drinking  buckets,  three 
box  stalls.  Modern  improved  8-room  house. 
Also,  150  acres  in  adjoining  farm.  Mostly 
creek  flat.  Good  barn  for  40  cows.  8-room 
house  with  improvements,  three  silos.  32 
acres  of  large  corn,  110  tons  of  hay,  oats 
harvested,  l’i  miles  from  manufacturing  town 
on  macadam.  School  bus,  mail  and  milk  route. 
Would  be  nice  property  to  run  as  one  unit. 
$31,000,  wonderful  terms.  Parker’s  Farm 
Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN’S  estate  of  45  acres.  Nearly 

one-half  is  level  river  flat.  Modern  improved 
2-family  house.  Basement  barn  for  20  head. 
Marketed  $2,000  worth  of  sweet  coin.  Located 
eight  miles  from  City  of  Binghamton  on 
Route  12,  which  is  main  artery.  Nine  buses 
daily.  All  for  $16,500,  terms.  Many  farms  in 
Chenango,  Tioga,  Cortland  and  Broome 
Counties.  Parker  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm,  capacity  2,200  layers.  Fully 

equipped.  Modern  buildings.  Price  $25,000. 
Chas.  Stuchlik,  Milton,  Delaware. _ 


60  ACRE  fruit  farm  only  $20,000.  Excellent 
apple  orchard.  4-bedroom  home.  Modern 
packing  house.  Fully  equipped.  Glick  & 
Rostan,  Clayton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Old  house  and  two  or  more  acres 
Reasonable  priced;  commuting  to  N.  Y.  C. 
G.  Ippolito,  231  East  122nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  35, 
N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  165  acres;  cuts  125  tons  hay 
fine  water,  electricity,  school  bus,  Edv. . 
McNamara,  Osceola,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale.  Florida,  13  acres  on  State  Highway 
20  midway  between  Gainsville  and  Palatka. 
three  acres  cleared,  Greyhound  and  school 
bus  service;  5-room  house,  electric  water 
pump  and  lights,  situated  on  large  lake;  price 
$4,200.  Mrs.  L.  Warren,  Box  16,  Route  1, 
Hawthorne,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  General  store  and  gas  station  doing 
about  $40,000  year.  Near  Stamford,  N.  Y. 
Write  Box  62,  Stamford,  N,  Y. _ 

100  ACRE  farm,  50  tillable,  50  pastorage, 
brook  and  private  pond.  Very  livable  8-room 
house  in  perfect  repair,  garage  and  barn. 
Price  $16,500.  Leslie  A.  Eames  Agency,  Mans- 
field,  Mass, _ 

DIRECT  from  owner,  large  dairy  farm  (27) 
acres  loam  and  red  shale).  Concrete  road, 
three  miles  to  League-Sheffield  milk  stations. 
New  $20,000  barn;  12  other  buildings.  Stab  e 
capacity  100  cattle.  Double  house,  two  baths. 
Electricity.  RFD.  School  bus.  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania;  175  miles  to  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $50,000  investment.  Priced  at  insured 
value  of  buildings  $36,000.  Will  sell  on  very 
small  down  payment  5(4%  of  purchase  price. 
17-year  terms  (i'Wc  interest)  to  reliable 
parties  with  farm  experience  who  have  to 
start  with  at  least  30  cows.  Tractor  and  some 
equipment  to  pledge  as  collateral.  BOX  8611, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

88  ACRE  dairy  farm,  along  paved  highway , 

55  acres  fertile  tractor  land,  lots  good 
watered  pasture,  woods,  etc.  Good  40x60  barn, 
new  silo  and  milk  house,  other  buildings. 
Modern  home.  All  for  only  $6,800.  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  (Free 
lists  other  large  and  small  farms). _ 

WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm  in  New  York 

State  with  barn  for  approximately  50  milk¬ 
ers.  Give  complete  details  in  letter.  BOX  8607, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  25  acres  marked  timber  and  land. 

Excellent  cabin  site,  electric;  telephone 
available.  Hunting,  fishing;  also  acre  home 
sites.  Reasonable.  BOX  8606,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  80  or  more  tillable 

acres.  Paul  Slivinsky,  43  Scofield  Ave.,  Glen- 
brook,  Conn. _ ,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Bargain,  going  hardware,  appliance 

business,  with  or  without  real  estate.  All 
new  stock,  modern  fixtures  and  buildings, 
doing  thriving  business.  Milton,  Delaware, 
center  properous  farming-poultry  raising  sec¬ 
tion.  Price  for  all  $40,000  which  is  less  than 
cost  of  buildings.  (Present  value  stock  and 
fixtures  $28,000).  George  Collins,  Milton,  Del. 
Phone  5565, 

CONVELESCENT  Home,  furnished,  equipped. 

income;  10  rooms,  iy2  baths,  modernized 
one  acre  land;  $10,000;  terms.  Located  Watkins 
Glen.  BOX  8617,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA:  New  trailer  park  near  Lake 

Apopka.  Those  interested  agricultral  activi¬ 
ties  and  fishing  write.  Baum,  Box  694,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 

FARM  wanted  in  trade  for  two  houses  and 
a  two  family  apartment  in  Asbury  Park 
area.  Fine  investment  property.  Value  $16,000. 
Box  174,  Ashland,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  75  acre  dairy  farm,  house,  barn 
garage,  brook,  woods,  tractor  and  farm 
™achmery.  near  Honesdale,  Pa.  Particulars. 
BOX  8619,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  buyer  that  will  put  $25,000  in  real 

gentlemans  farm  near  Saratoga,  suitable 
for  truck  or  dairy.  Shady  streams  that  can 
be  controlled  with  screens  when  overflowing 
to  hold  the  trough.  BOX  8621,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEF,  new  crop  white  clover  $9  per  60  lb 

can,  J,  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. 

PURE  Vermont  grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal 

Prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  B.  E.  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermoftt. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 
lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  new  Clover  comb  honey 
chunks,  5  pound  tin  $1.85;  plain  $1.50  pre- 
paid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y, _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths’  sake 

eat  organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison 
sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers  used.  Gericke’s 
Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten 
Island  9,  New  York, _ 

clover,  guaranteed,  five  pounds 

$1.50  prepaid.  Sixties  18  cents  pound  not 
prepaid.  A.  K.  Campbell,  N.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  60  pound  can  best  white  clover 

_not  prepaid  $9.60.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
G.  W.  Hand,  R.  D,  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest. 

5  lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  $1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail,  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

PRIVATE  country  home  wishes  adult  board- 

ers;  $25  weekly.  BOX  8537,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ 

HAVE  license  to  board  children  on  farm. 

Board,  washing,  $50  monthly.  BOX  8611, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  with  quiet  Protestant 

people  in  eastern  Connecticut;  two  rooms, 
unfurnished,  vegetable  garden,  tool  shed,  alt 
separate,  bus,  suburban  or  farming  section, 
by  old  welfare  single  man.  BOX  8610,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  Boarders:  Men  or  women  on  farm, 
southern  Vermont;  reasonable  rates.  Elmer 
Worriner,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Brattleboro,  Vt. _ 

COMFORTABLE  accommodations  for  one,  two 

retired  ladies;  country  home  small  town 
near  Albany,  Pittsfield.  Congenial  atmosphere, 
healthful  climate.  Write  Mrs.  Mae  Vosburg, 
R.F.D.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


PANTEX  woodomat,  excellent  condition;  rea¬ 

sonable.  Charles  W.  Owen,  R.  F.  D.  2. 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  can  milk  cooler.  Charles  W.  Owen, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  19  inch  Trescott  conveyor  and 

packing  table.  Bacon  basket  turner.  Horace 
Hussey,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

ENSILAGE  chopper  No.  5  International  Har- 

vester.  Like  new,  used  40  hours  for  chop¬ 
ping  bread.  Extra  shredding  knives.  Cost 
$d50.  Sell  for  $459.  John  Callan,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Telephone  785. 


FOR  Sale:  Modern  four  rooms,  bath,  2-bed¬ 
room  home  with  deep  well,  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  hardwood  floors,  kitchen  and 
bath  tiled;  school  bus,  mail  route,  electric  at 
door;  on  lot  90x200  ft.;  $8,000.  Maynard  Bradd, 
Box  17-H,  R.  1,  Apopka,  Florida. 


112  ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Good  buildings,  road,  water,  tractor  farmed; 
30  acres  timber;  2%  miles  from  town;  equip¬ 
ped,  stocked  with  registered  Jerseys,  will  sell 
stocked  or  bare.  Everett  Ballentine.  Milan.  Pa. 


lated  and  lined.  Fire  and  vermin  proo 
makes  good  barn,  shop,  garage  or  chicke 
coop.  Price  $755  dismantled  and  deliverec 
Call  Nelson,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Croto 
1-4357. 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr 

Stewart  Cay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


QUEEN  Bees:  Italian  or  Caucasian,  $1.25 

each.  Very  gentle  and  productive  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
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HUB  MOTOR  SALES, 

Cortland,  New  York 


^If  you  want  the  most  complete,  the  most  perfect 
hydraulic  control  system  ever  built  into  a  tractor, 
you’ll  find  it  only  in  the  Ferguson  “30”. 

There  can  be  nothing  else  like  it . ; ;  anywhere 
s  ;  .  for  only  Ferguson  can  have  a  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  system  with  the  vitally  important  Suction 
Side  Control! 

You  must  see  this  control  system  demonstrated 
before  you  can  truly  believe  the  remarkable 
things  it  can  do.  For  example  ;  ; ; 

Where  ordinary  hydraulic  systems  merely 
raise  and  lower  implements,  the  Ferguson 
System,  with  Suction  Side  Control,  raises,  lowers 
and  controls  ground-engaging  implements  in 
direct  relation  to  draft! 


7fi/$  Boof/etW/s  tie  S/o/y 

Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  your  jree  copy  of 
“The  Inside  Story  of  the  Ferguson  System  with 
Exclusive  Suction  Side  Control.”  It  tells  you  things 
about  tractor  control  that  you  may  never  have  heard 
before.  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR 

and  63  Ferguson  System  Implements 
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Back  in  the  Laying  House 


f/PULL  BETTER 
^CLEAN  BETTER 
f/DO  MORE  WORK 


There’s  only  one  sure  way  to  judge  tractor 
tires  and  that  is  from  the  driver’s  seat.  Yes, 
you  can  believe  your  own  eyes  when  you  see  the 
Firestone  Champion  in  action  .  .  .  you  can  see 
that  the  curved  bars  grip  the  soil  for  a  firm, 
sure  hold  .  .  .  you  can  see  how  the  flared  tread 
openings  keep  the  tire  clean  .  .  .  and  you  can 
see  how  the  wide,  flat  Firestone  Champion  tread 
design  gives  full  traction  contact  which  means 
maximum  drawbar  pull  and  longer  tread  life. 

Only  Firestone  Champions  give  you  so  many 
work-saving,  money-saving  advantages.  Put  a 
set  of  Firestone  Champions  to  work  on  your 
farm  and  you’ll  see  why  they  pull  better,  last 
longer,  and  do  more  work  for  your  tire  dollar. 


ALL  TRACTION 


TRUCK  TIRE 

The  all-purpose  heavy  duty 
truck  tire  that  gives  you  more 
for  your  money.  Built  for  extra 
traction  and  extra  mileage  both 
on  and  off  the  highway. 


\  \ 


Get  Your  TIRt  FACTS  From 

the  Driver’s  Seat 

fi  restone 

CHAMPION 

\ 

OPEN  CENTER  TRACTOR  TIRES 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Enjoy  tfye  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  s  Copyright,  1952,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Line  Fence  Problem 

Our  family  has  read  The  Rurai, 
New-Yorker  for  three  generations. 
Now  I  am  writing  for  information 
concerning  the  law  pertaining  to  line 
fences. 

There  are  267  rods  of  line  fence  on 
the  west  side  of  our  farm.  Our  half 
is  on  the  north  end  and  consists  of 
a  row  of  locust  tree  (and  some  wire 
between)  set  over  50  years  ago.  They 
were  trimmed  as  a  hedge  until  per¬ 
haps  15  years  ago,  so  very  few  of 
them  exceed  one  foot  in  diameter. 
Stock  has  run  against  both  sides,  so 
it  is  clean  and  clear  of  growth  other 
than  the  trees. 

Two  years  ago  the  farm  on  our 
west  was  sold.  The  new  owner  is 
very  insistent  that  the  hedge  be 
pushed  out  and  replaced  with  woven 
wire.  He  says  the  trees  rob  his  land. 

Our  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
west,  so  the  overhang  of  branches  is 
almost  entirely  on  the  east  or  our 
side.  It  is  really  an  excellent  fence 
and  provides  some  shade  for  our 
cattle.  No  stock  gets  through  it  from 
either  side. 

Our  neighbor  has  stated  that  he 
intends  to  spray  his  side  with  a 
chemical  to  kill  it  such  as  is  used  by 
the  highway  department  in  some 
areas.  He  also  states  that  he  wants 
to  pasture  swine  on  his  side  and 
asks  that  we  pay  half  the  cost  of 
woven  wire  to  turn  hogs. 

What  are  his  rights?  d.  p.  c. 

New  York 

First,  your  neighbor  has  no  legal 
right  to  remove  the  row  of  trees,  or 
any  part  of  it  without  your  consent 
since,  as  you  say,  “it  is  really  an 
excellent  fence  —  no  stock  gets 
through  it.” 

Second,  as  to  his  spraying  his  side 
with  a  chemical  to  kill  it,  he  has  no 
legal  right  to  do  that  without  your 
consent.  To  kill  part  of  it,  would  be 
the  same  as  killing  (or  removing)  all 
of  it. 

Third,  since  this  fence  was  ap¬ 
parently  established  to  turn  live¬ 
stock,  as  we  ordinarily  understand 
the  term  (meaning  horses  and 
cattle),  your  neighbor  does  not,  in 
our  opinion  have  any  legal  power  to 
require  you  to  share  in  the  expense 
of  installing  woven  wire  to  make  the 
fence  hog-tight.  In  the  last  analysis 
this  point  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  fence  viewers  under  the  New 
York  statutes  relating  to  line  fences, 
to  determine  whether  you  would 
have  to  do  it.  These  statutes  are 
short  and  indefinite  on  many  points, 
and  one  might  be  wrong  in  venturing 
an  opinion  as  to  what  might  happen. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  matter  went  that 
far,  you  could  at  least  have  your 
“day  in  court”  to  present  your  con¬ 
tention  that  you  should  not  be  put 
to  this  additional  expense. 

R.  D.  B. 


Corn  Dried  With  Fan 

The  corn  on  the  Oscar  Enedy  farm 
at  Big  Flats,  Chemung  County,  New 
York,  did  not  mature  last  year  as 
well  as  he  would  like  to  have  had  it. 
So  Mr.  Enedy  kept  it  from  heating 
by  blowing  air  through  the  crib  with 
a  16-inch  electric  fan  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  building. 

By  using  the  fan,  some  4,000  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  not  too  dry  when  stored, 
were  dried  out  without  any  loss. 

E.  C.  G. 


An  awful  draft,  poor  Herkie  felt, 
When  he  stepped  astraddle  of  the 
belt.  Beth  Wilcoxson 


NEW- YORKER 


Photo:  Hutzli,  Reichenbach 

This  bovine  queen  is  about  to  lead  a  herd  of 
cattle  up  into  an  Alpine  pasture  for  the  summer 
months.  The  bouquet  on  her  head  indicates  her 
exalted  rank. 


Photo:  C.  Schildknecht 


The  Alpaufzug,  or  day  of  the  ascent  into  the  Alps, 
is  marked  by  dairymen  wearing  such  costumes 
as  this  one ,  costing  up  to  $350.  The  cows  are 
cleaned  and  brushed  until  spotless. 


A  typical  Alpine  herdsman,  who  accompanies  the 
cows  into  the  Alps  for  their  summer  pasturage. 
Note  the  edelweiss,  Swiss  floral  emblem,  worked 
by  hand  on  his  jacket  lapels. 


Where 


ery  Coiv’s  A  Queen 

By  DOROTHY  RICKARD  - 


Strong  Cooperatives 


Ownership  of  their  joint-grazings  and, 
similar  facilities  caused  the  farmers  to  form 
strong  cooperatives  early  in  Swiss  farm  his¬ 
tory.  Seven  of  these  associations  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Federal  authorities  of 
Switzerland  as  principal  agricultural  asso¬ 
ciations  to  which  the  government  grants  sub¬ 
sidies. 


Photo:  G.  Muller 

The  Red  Spotted  or  Simmental  breed  of  cattle  originated  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  and 
stands  second  to  the  Swiss  brown  cattle  in  numbers  exported.  The  Simmentals  shown  above  are 
pasturing  in  the  Alps  near  Zweisimmen  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland. 


are  queens  of  the  homes 
as  well  as  of  the  fields 
in  mountainous  Switzerland, 
where  farmers  treat  their 
bovines  better  than  they  do 
their  wives.  A  combination 
of  romantic  attachment  and  economic  neces¬ 
sity  compels  the  farmers  in  this  oldest  de¬ 
mocracy  to  tend  their  cows  with  more  care 
than  is  given  to  any  of  the  family  members. 
Although  the  Swiss  farmer’s  wife  may  travel 
as  much  as  20  miles  from  her  village  in  her 
lifetime,  if  she’s  lucky,  each  Summer  Switzer¬ 
land  sends  her  cows  on  an  extended  summer 
vacation  to  the  mountains. 

Rich  Pasture  Land 

Grazing  in  the  meadows  of  their  home 
villages  until  Spring,  the  bovine  herds  then 
go  to  the  “maiensasse” —  or  middle  ground  — 
in  May  or  June.  Many  cows  travel  400  miles 
by  train  to  reach  this  rich  pasture  land.  When 
they  disembark  from  their  train  trip,  the 
cows  start  the  steep,  slow  climb  into  the  Alps, 
walking  perhaps  20  hours. 

The  Alpaufzug,  or  ascent  into  the  higher 
Alpine  regions,  begins  in  July.  A  festive  occa¬ 
sion,  each  cow  must  not  only  be  polished 
until  she  gleams,  but  fhe  lead  cows,  or  queens, 
always  wear  a  large  bunch  of  flowers  fast¬ 
ened  on  top  of  their  heads,  designating  their 
exalted  rank.  Each  man  and  boy  who  at¬ 
tends  the  cows  during  their  trip  into  the  Alps 
wears  a  specific  costume,  often  costing  $350. 
Cows  and  men  make  a  colorful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  parade  as  they  march  toward  the  snow¬ 
capped  heights. 

Grazing  is  good  up  to  8,200  feet,  but  the 
climate  cuts  the  pasturing  to  40  days  in  many 
of  these  higher  Alpine  regions.  But  the  long 
trip  is  considered  necessary,  since  the  Alpine 
pastures  excel  in  first-quality  feedstuffs.  Al¬ 
pine  grazing  fields  are  owned  largely  by 
communal  administrations,  farmer  coopera¬ 
tives  and  cattle-breeding  cooperatives. 


Farmers’  cooperatives  and  their  federations 
have  played  an  important  part  in  Swiss  ani¬ 
mal  breeding  which  has  led  to  the  widely 
exported  strains  of  cattle  such  as  the  Brown 
Swiss  and  the  Red  Spotted  cattle.  A  total  of 
almost  9,000  of  these  two  breeds  was  ex¬ 
ported  in  1947. 

The  trip  down  the  Alps  starts  in  late  July. 
A  halt  is  called  at  the  “maiensasse”  once 
more  on  the  return  trip,  but  by  September 
the  cows  have  been  returned  to  their  home 
meadows,  where  they  graze  peacefully  until 
Winter  sets  in.  They  are  then  returned  to 
their  quarters  with  the  farmer’s  family  v 

The  cows  frequently  share  the  farmers’  own 
homes,  living  in  the  basement — first  floor  of 
the  homes  built  on  mountainsides.  This  ac¬ 
commodation  works  out  well  for  two  reasons, 
primarily  because  the  cows  are  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  rugged  Swiss  winter  weather. 
The  arrangement  also  works  the  other  way 
around,  as  the  cows  help  contribute  to  the 
heat  of  the  homes,  some  of  which  are  200  and 


300  years  old  and  have  walls  nine  feet  deep, 
making  them  difficult  to  heat. 

Any  American  farm  wife  would  be  justified 
in  querying,  “But  what  about  the  odor?” 

In  Switzerland  cows  are  odorless.  It  is  not 
the  breed  that  makes  them  so,  but  the  spot¬ 
less  condition  in  which  they  are  kept.  Their 
manure  is  removed  immediately.  It  is  custom¬ 
arily  mixed  with  water  to  make  liquid  ma¬ 
nure,  and  then  used  to  enrich  the  farm  soil. 
The  cows  are  kept  so  spotlessly  clean,  whether 
they  live  in  the  farmer’s  home  or  in  a  barn, 
that  the  farmer  milking  them  wears  a  leather 
cap  on  his  head  to  prevent  his  perspiration 
from  staining  her  flank. 

While  the  Swiss  farm  wife  is  expected  to 
attend  to  the  poultry,  pigs  and  vegetable 
lands,  to  assist  in  the  work  in  the  fields  and 
meadows,  and  to  give  a  helping  hand  with  the 
harvesting,  as  well  as  to  look  after  the  house, 
it  is  generally  true  that  to  the  head  of  the 
house  — •  the  farmer  himself  —  goes  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  milking  the  cows. 

(Continued  on  Page  638) 
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Cornstalks — How  to  Handle  Them 


By  MYRON  A.  BACHTELL 
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Cornstalks  Need  Nitrogen 

The  livestock  nutrition  investigator  study¬ 
ing  the  feeding  value  of  corncobs,  and  the 
agronomist  studying  the  fertility  value  of 
cornstalks,  find  a  parallel  situation.  The 
efficient  digestion  of  corncobs  by  ruminants 
depends  on  the  supplemental  feeding  of 
nitrogen  (as  protein),  and  the  efficient  utili¬ 
zation  of  cornstalks  requires  nitrogen  feeding 
of  the  bacteria  which  cause  the  decay  of 
cornstalks.  With  an  adequate  supply  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  a  certain  amount  of  stable  humus,  is 
formed  when  cornstalks  decay;  with  an  in¬ 
adequate  supply  the  net  products  of  decay  are 
largely  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  both^  of 
which  escape  into  the  air  without  any  lasting 
benefit  to  the  soil  in  which  the  decay  occurred. 

In  farm  practice  there  are  three  methods 
of  supplying  nitrogen  for  the  better  utilization 
of  carbonaceous  residues.  When  leguminous 
forages  and  high  protein  concentrates  are  fed 
to  livestock,  considerable  nitrogen  is  secreted 
in  the  urine  and  becomes  mixed  with  the 
carbonaceous  bedding  materials.  This  method 
cannot  apply  to  cornstalks  when  that  part 
of  the  corn  crop  is  left  in  the  field. 

The  common  method  of  supplying  nitrogen 
(where  cornstalks  have  not  been  removed)  is 
to  rely  on  the  remnants  of  leguminous  green 
manures  or  legume  sods  which  still  continue 
to  undergo  simultaneous  decay  with  the 
cornstalks.  Considerable  uncertainty  in  this 
source  of  supply  can  easily  be  visualized  from 
the  fact  that  the  corn  crop  itself  had  first 
chance  at  the  nitrogen  from  these  leguminous 
sources.  Added  to  this  is  the  equally  obvious 


but  did  not  completely  eliminate  the  evil 
effects  of  the  competitive  struggle  for  nitrogen 
between  the  oats  and  the  bacteria  of  decay. 
The  carry-over  of  nitrogen  for  the  oats  crop 
should  be  greater  from  excellent  alfalfa  grass 
and  ladino  grass  sods  than  it  is  from  a  green 
manure  crop  of  sweetclover.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  sweetclover  makes  only  a  rather 
mediocre  growth. 

Apply  Commercial  Nitrogen  • 

The  modern  method  of  overcoming  the 
depressing  effects  of  cornstalks  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  grain  crop  is  the  proper  application 
of  commercial  nitrogen.  This  method  was 
used  in  the  crop  residues  experiment  which 
was  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Station  over  a  16- 
year  period.  The  rotation  in  this  test  was 
corn,  soybean  hay,  wheat  and  clover.  Although 
this  rotation  contains  two  legume  crops,  it  is 
not  a  particularly  good  rotation  from  some 
standpoints.  Crop  yields  were  good  (but  not 
high)  where  all  crops,  except  wheat  grain, 
were  passed  through  covered  feeding  pens  and 
the  manure  returned.  Where  the  excreted  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  digested  legume  crops  did 
not  get  back  in  the  form  of  manure,  and  the 
cornstalks  were  plowed  down  prior  to  the 
soybeans,  the  effect  of  •  the  cornstalks  was 
(Continued  on  Page  642) 


New 


rather  suddenly 
have  become  more  or  less  of 
a  problem  on  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  Northeast.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  the  modern  mechani¬ 
cal  corn  picker  permits  the  corn  crop  to  be 
harvested  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly 
required  for  cutting,  shocking  and  husking. 
But  the  mechanical  process  leaves  the  corn¬ 
stalks  in  the  field  where  their  influence  may 
be  both  good  and  bad,  depending  on  how  they 
are  subsequently  handled.  On  the  one  hand 
they  may  tend  to  exert  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  long-time  fertility  level;  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  tend  temporarily  to  retard 
the  growth  and  yield  of  the  following  wheat 
or  oats  crop. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cornstalks 

Cornstalks  contain  about  50  times  as  much 
carbon  as  nitrogen  and  thus  classify  as  car¬ 
bonaceous  material.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to*  leguminous  plants  Where  the  carbon- 
nitrogen  ratio  may  be  as  low  as  12  or  15  parts 
of  carbon  to  one  part  of  nitrogen.  The  cereal 
straws,  and  even  that  from  the  soybean  seed 
crop,  have  nearly  as  wide  a  carbon-nitrogen 
ratio  as  exists  in  cornstalks.  This  difference 
in  carbon-nitrogen  ratio  is  the  reason  why 
crop  growth  may  be  depressed  by  plowing 
under  cornstalks,  but  stimulated  by  legumes. 

The  decay  of  either  material  is  caused  by 
bacteria.  Because  these  tiny  and  very  active 
organisms  cannot  multiply  and  work  without 
nitrogenous  food,  a  competition  for  nitrogen 
develops  between  them  and  the  growing  crop. 
Clover  residues  and  the  soil  may  contain 
enough  nitrogen  to  meet  the  needs  of  both. 
Cornstalks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  so  little 
nitrogen  that  conditions  are  likely  to  prevail 
where  either  the  bacteria  or  the  growing  crops 
fail  to  get  all  they  need. 

When  this  occurs,  the  crops  are  most  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  the  losers.  Reduced  yields  may  re¬ 
sult,  especially  on  light  colored  soils  whei  e 
the  nitrogen  supply  is  naturally  low.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  the  bacteria  eventually  die 
and  release  the  nitrogen  they  have  used,  but 
the  crop  was  being  deprived  of  its  use  duiing 
a  critical  period  in  its  development. 


fact  that  the  cornstalks  are  going  back  to  the 
soil  soon  after  the  corn  has  done  a  fairly 
efficient  job  of  utilizing  the  more  readily 
available  nitrogen  in  the  leguminous  green 
manure  crops  and  sods. 

Oats  yields,  on  certain  plots  in  the  Sweet¬ 
clover  for  Green  Manure  Test  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  indicate  that 
the  remnants  of  green  manures  often  may  not 
supply  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  utilization  of  cornstalks.  A  corn-oats 
rotation  is  used  in  this  experiment.  On  those 
plots  where  no  leguminous  green  manure  has 
been  plowed  down  for  corn,  the  oats  yielded 
six  bushels  less  per  acre  over  a  five  year 
period,  where  the  cornstalks  and  oats  straw 
were  returned,  than  they  did  where  these 
lesidues  were  removed.  In  1951  the  reduction 
in  oats  yield  was  14  bushels  per  acre.  On  the 
plots  where  fair  sweetclover  had  been  plowed 
down  as  green  manure  for  the  corn,  the  loss 
in  oats  yield  was  cut  to  less  than  two  bushels 
for  the  five  year  average  and  to  nine  bushels 
for  the  1951  crop.  In  1951  the  early  season 
was  cool  and  wet,  the  color  of  the  oats  was 
poor  and  the  yield  was  affected  more  than 
average  by  the  greater  ability  of  the  bacteria 
to  utilize  the  limited  supply  of  nitrogen. 

The  remnants  of  the  leguminous  green 
manure  crop  lessened  the  loss  in  oats  yield, 

The  Old  and 


Before  the  advent  of  modern  corn  picking  machines,  most  farmers  shocked  cornstalks.  Often  they 
were  hauled  in  and  used  for  fodder  or  spread  around  muddy  spots  in  the  barn  lots;  sometimes  they 
were  burned,  just  to  get  rid  of  them.  Under  such  a  program  not  many  farmers  returned  the  corn¬ 
stalk  fertility  value  directly  to  the  land. 


After  the  mechanical  picker  has  harvested  the  grain,  all  of  the  cornstalk  residue  goes  back  to  the 
soil  —  a  decided  advantage.  Some  commercial  nitrogen  is  needed,  however,  to  prevent  the  corn¬ 
stalks  from  having  a  depressing  effect  on  the  following  yield  of  grain. 
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Burpee® 

GIANT  /V* 

SWEET 
PEAS 


to  Plant  This  Fall 

’For  you  to  sec  how  to  have 
the  biggest,  best,  earliest 
Sweet  Peas  by  planting  this 
fall,  we’ll  send  you  a  big  25c 
Pkt.  of  Seeds  FREE— just 
enclose  stamp  for  postage. 
;The  famous  Giant  Ruffled  kind 
created  by  Burpee— so  ruffled 
the  immense  flowers  appear 
double!  Lovely  mixed  colors. 
Plantingdirections  included — 
write  for  free  seeds  today. 
Or  send  $1  bill  at  our  risk,  for  enough  to 

planta25-ft.row— a  full  Ounce  Package! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
315  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 

4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
4  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  4  yr.  old  American  Arbor- 
vitae.  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce;  5  yr. 
old  Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 
all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list 
of  small  evergreen  trees  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

•  WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO/P 
Dept.  RN-1012  Fryeburg,  Main* 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TR/USISPLaiSITS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitacs, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Cljnst- 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Write 


Complete  lino  leading  varieties 
plus  exclusive  Patented  Strains 
available  only  at  Bountiful  Ridge. 
Plant  this  Fall,  One  of  America’s 
leading  Nurseries  selling  direct 
and  serving  the  Nation's  Plant¬ 
ers  over  80  years  thru  three 
generations,  assures  satisfaction, 
free  60  page  catalog  today. 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  1012,  PrincessAnne, Md. 


Steele’s  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
healthy  Plants.  Wide  range  of  the 
richest  vivid  colors.  Plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  37  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializ¬ 
ing.  Send  now  for  FREE  price  list. 

HILL  TOP  GARDENS,  Box  S,  Purcellviile,  Va. 


CASH  WEEKLY 

to  call  on  farmers  and  gardeners. 
Take  orders  for  highest  grade  Gunson 
Seeds.  Can  be  sold  with  other  farm 
lines.  Liberal  commissions  paid  weekly 
on  receipt  of  orders.  Age  no  barrier. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  64-year 
old  seed  house. 

WFtITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  R. 


L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.,  Rochester  1,  N.  Y. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  TJ.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  a.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


Strawberries  and  Red  Raspberries 

For  Fall  setting.  New  Revolutionary  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  raspberry,  bears  Aug.  to  Nov.:  i 2 - $3.00 ;  25-$5.00; 
I00-$20.  Madawaska  and  Gatineau  Eariy,  Latham 
Mid  Season  : .  25-$4. 00;  1 00- $  1 4.  Also  Premier, 
Sparkle,  Temple,  Robinson,  Howard  strawberries: 
25-$  1.25;  50-$2.00;  IOO-$3.25;  500-$  1 2 ;  IOOO-$22. 

POSTPAID.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNERS  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


TULIP  HULHS 

$6.00  -  $8.00-1001.  D.  L.  GAUT, 

R.  F.  D.  I,  BOX  376,  WEST  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS;  5C-$3.0C;  I00-$5.00;  300-$I4.00;  500- 

$24.00;  l,OOO-$4O.O0:  3,000’  or  more  $38.00  F.  0.  B. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY,  N.Y. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Verticillium  Wilt 

There  have  been  numerous  re¬ 
ports  this  year  of  the  wilting  and 
dying  of  strawberry  plants  both  in 
commercial  and  home  plantings.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Braun,  fruit  dis¬ 
ease  specialist  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Experiment  Station,  attacks  from 
Verticillium  wilt  were  verified  or 
suspected  in  most  of  the  cases.  For 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  this  disease,  wilting  caused 
by  this  fungus  (Verticillium)  is  not 
easily  distinguished  from  that  caused 
by  wet  conditions,  winter  injury,  red 
stele  disease,  and  other  types  of  root 
and  crown  injury. 

The  first  symptoms  of  Verticillium 
wilt  are  usually  a  drooping  or  wilt¬ 
ing  of  the  older  leaves  followed  by 
a  drying  out  of  the  margins.  The  re¬ 
maining  older  leaves  generally  de¬ 
velop  a  reddish  yellow  cast,  while 
younger  leaves  are  small  and  chloro¬ 
tic  (greenish  pallor)  or  yellow.  The 
stems  of  mature  leaves  also  show  a 
red  to  reddish  brown  coloration:  a 
discoloration  of  woody  tissue  of  the 
plant  can  usually  be  seen  by  making 
a  longitudinal  cut  in  the  crown.  Run¬ 
ners  from  diseased  mother  plants  are 
affected  and  plants  taken  from  dis¬ 
eased  beds  may  establish  the  malady 
in  new  plantings. 

Verticillium  wilt  has  been  most 
severe  in  strawberries  grown  on 
ground  cropped  to  tomatoes  the 
year  before.  It  is  advised  that,  since 
the  fungus  attacks  a  number  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  crops  but  builds 
up  most  rapidly  on  decaying  toma¬ 
toes,  potatoes,  peppers  and  egg 
plants,  strawberries  should  not  be 
planted  in  soil  where  these  crops 
have  recently  grown,  nor  where  the 
disease  has  recently  been  observed. 


To  Lighten  Heavy  Soil 

How  can  heavy  soil  be  lightened 
for  a  garden?  f.  r. 

A  heavy  soil  can  be  lightened  by 
the  addition  of  lime  and  organic 
matter.  Ground  limestone  at  the  rate 
of  75  to  100  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet  should  be  applied  once  every 
five  years  for  plants  that  require  an 
alkaline  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  are  growing  acid  -  requiring 
plants,  such  as  potatoes,  you  should 
not  add  lime.  The  best  form  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  for  lightening  a  soil  is 
brown  peat  moss,  but  any  available 
source  of  organic  matter  is  beneficial, 
such  as  compost,  leaf  mold  or  strawy 
manure.  Poultry  house  litter  is  also 
a  very  good  source  of  both  organic 
matter  and  fertilizer. 


Fall  Plowing  of  Sod  Land 

How  about  Fall  plowing  of  sod 
land?  Some  say  yes,  some  say  no. 
Will  leave  it  up  to  you.  d.  l.  s. 

Fall  plowing  of  sod  land  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  where  the  ground  is 
l§vel  and  not  subject  to  washing. 
When  used  for  planting  corn  the 
following  Spring,  it  need  not  be  re¬ 
plowed  but  can  best  be  prepared  for 
planting  by  disking  and  harrowing. 


Photo:  The  Waverly  Sun,  N.  Y. 
Ira  E.  Brink,  Ellistown,  N.  Y.,  stands 
alongside  the  giant  tomato  plant 
which  he  grew  this  year  in  his  green¬ 
house.  The  main  stem  and  the 
branches  have  an  over-all  spread 
of  26  V2  feet. 
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more  farmers  plant 
DEKALB  than  any 
other  seed  corn  /CU 


VIE!  n  How  can  you  afford  not  to  plant  DeKalb— 
■  IKUf  the  seed  corn  that  has  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  nearly  98  bushels*  per  acre  for  41,998  farm¬ 
ers  over  a  13  year  period?  Consider  this  remarkable 
record  when  you  next  get  seed.  Get  DeKalb — the  corn 
that's  planted  by  more  farmers  than  any  other  brand. 

^||  J|  I  |¥W  Farmers  say,  "DeKalb's  the  Corn  that 
tJUMLI  I  I  GETS  RIPE."  And,  that's  the  kind  of 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ftf/LL  "Power  failures 


Protect  your  farm  and 
Lome  NOW  with  this 
Iow-eost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out,  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops— then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


— fi>l VER 

NEWTON,  IOWA 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  &  STATIONARY 

CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
Gal.  Steel,  all  sizes  &  styles.  Keeps 
rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Elimin¬ 
ates  back  draft  &  creosote.  Catalog  Free 
G.  D.  Shrawder,  Mfgr.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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quick  and  lasting 

rust  protection 

for  your  big  investment 

Farm  machinery  is  important— it  represents  a  large  investment  that  will  give 
you  years  of  extra  wear  if  you  give  it  proper  care.  THIS  FALL  is  the  time  to 
protect  your  valuable  farm  machinery  from  becoming  winter  feed  for  rust! 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  —  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  using  a  rag,  swab, 
or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators, 
discs,  and  other  implements  ...  It 
forms  a  protective  coating  that 
helps  prevent  rust ...  provides 
money  -  saving,  all -winter  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  NOW 
and  add  years  of  usefulness  to  your 
farm  machinery! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  603— to  help  prevent 
rust  attack  on  the  insides  of  idle 
engines.  Just  the  thing  for  that  all- 
important  tractor  engine  .  .  .  forms 
a  protective  film  on  inside  surfaces, 
gives  a  lasting  coating  to  inner  pre¬ 
cision  parts,  provides  dependable 
“lay-up”  protection!  Obtain  direc¬ 
tions  before  using. 

FOR  FREE  ESSO  FARM  NEWS — Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription  to  the  regularly  published  ESSO 
FARM  NEWS  or  write  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Constant  research  by  Esso  helps 
develop  better  products  for 
better  farming  — 

ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL — for  Ex¬ 
tra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  —  just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  Dependable  all  -  weather 
service  for  rough  going. 

ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE — Stepped- 
up  with  Extra  power,  for  long 
mileage,  high  anti -knock  per¬ 
formance  under  load! 

ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  efficient ’operation  . . .  low 
flash-point  for  faster  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 
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The  Bulbs  You  Plant  Now  Will 
Furnish  Beauty  in  the  Spring 


The  gardener  must  ever  be  look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  the  next  season.  Right 
now,  in  October,  it  its  bright  spring 
bloom  that  we  are  planning  for,  with 
the  planting  of  bulbs,  large  and 
small,  tucking  them  into  all  the 
corners  and  crevices,  wherever  there 
is  space  to  hold  one.  Likely  as  not, 
we  will  forget  where  some  of  them 
are  and  will  be  happily  surprised 
when  they  greet  us  in  unexpected 
places,  come  Spring!  Though  they 
cost  more  than  formerly  —  like 
everything  else  —  bulbs  are  still 
not  too  expensive  to  prohibit  using 
them  freely;  and  to  me,  there  is  no 
garden  outlay  that  brings  more 
pleasure. 

First,  the  Small  Bulbs 

Let’s  discuss  the  smaller  kinds 
first.  They  make  such  lovely  spring 
pictures  when  planted  in  drifts 
among  shrubbery,  in  groups  in  the 
borders  or  scattered  over  the  lawn. 
Do  you  ever  take  a  handful  of 
crocus  bubs,  for  instance,  throw 
them  on  the  grass,  then  plant  just 
where  they  fall?  The  results  are 
often  surprisingly  artistic.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  yellow 
crocus  flowers  earlier  than  the  others, 
so  plant  it  separately. 

Then  there  is  Chionodoxa,  aptly 
called  glory-of-the-snow.  The  sky- 
blue,  white-throated  flowers  bloom 
with  the  crocuses  and  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  used  in  masses.  Once  es¬ 
tablished,  they  like  to  be  let  alone 
and  often  self-sow. 

Another  blue-flowered  bulb  that 
is  inexpensive  enough  to  be  grown 
by  the  hundred  is  the  prim  little 
Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari).  The  va¬ 
riety  M.  armeniacum  has  larger 
flowers  of  a  deeper  blue  than  the 
others.  Always  plant  in  clumps, 
never  in  straight  rows;  and  it  is  an 
excellent  choice  for  edging  purposes 
and  for  the  rock  garden.  I  have 
found  this  plant  more  or  less-  mi¬ 
gratory,  nice  clumps  appearing  in 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  They 
mix  nicely  with  the  small  species, 
tulips,  too. 

And  do  not  overlook  the  dainty 
little  Scilla  or  Siberian  Squill,  with 
its  intensely  blue  flowers.  This  will 
do  well  in  full  sun  or  half  shade  but 
is  a  bit  partial  to  the  latter.  It  makes 
a  lovely  carpet  under  trees,  and  how 
it  multiplies!  Then  there  is  Scilla 
campanulata,  variously  called  Span¬ 
ish  Bluebell  and  Wood  Hyacinth — to 
my  mind  one  of  the  choicest  of  the 
small  bulbs.  In  the  first  place,  the 
flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting, 
having  long  stems  and  unusually 
good  keeping  qualities.  I  grow  them 
in  front  of  two  long  peony  borders 
in  a  mixture  of  blue  (Excelsior), 
white  (Alba  maxima)  and  pink 
(Rose  Queen)  varieties;  and  they 
make  a  beautiful  display  before  the 
peonies  come  into  bloom. 

The  small  bulbs  are  so  fascinating 
that  it  is  hard  to  leave  them.  A 
study  of  the  fall  catalogues  will  re¬ 
veal  others  that  I  have  not  space  to 
consider  here. 

All  Kinds  of  Daffodils 

Every  year  I  like  to  try  something 
new  in  daffodils.  Last  Fall  I  planted 
some  of  the  large-flowering  sort, 
Lucienne,  and  this  Spring  I  wished 
that  I  had  planted  twice  as  many! 
It  has  rich  cream-colored  petals  and 
an  enormous  spreading  yellow  cup, 
broadly  edged  with  orange.  It  is  an 
early  blossoming  variety.  Consider 
the  variety  Dick  Wellband,  too. 
You  will  be  glad  you  did,  c5me 
Spring!  It,  also,  is  a  large-crowned 
kind  with  beautifully  formed  waxy- 
white  flowers  and  large  flat  crowns 
of  rich  tangerine  which  does  not 
fade  in  the  sun.  For  many  years  I 
have  grown  the  exquisitely  fragrant, 
double  white  daffodil,  not  unlike  a 
gardenia.  It  comes  along  after  most 
of  the  others  have  finished  blooming 
and  is  useful  for  Memorial  Day 
decorating.  It  is  fine  for  flower  ar¬ 
rangements  and  corsages,  too.  Like 
all  daffodils,  the  clumps  increase  in 
size  yearly.  And  do  not  overlook  the 
miniature  sorts,  especially  Hoop 
Petticoat  and  Angel’s  Tears — fine  for 
the  rock  garden. 

And  Then  the  Tulips 

When  it  comes  to  tulips,  it  seems 
that,  like  the  daffodils,  they  grow 


lovelier  in  form  and  color  with  every 
passing  year.  Like  the  daffodils,  too, 
they  cover  a  long  period  with  early  j 
medium  and  late  sorts  blooming  in 
succession  from  late  April  to  early 
June,  when  the  stately  Breeders 
bring  the  season  to  a  close.  Include 

some  of  all  these  in  your  planting _ 

single  and  double  early,  May¬ 
flowering,  Cottage,  Darwins  and 
Breeders  —  not  overlooking  the  lily- 
flowered  type  (Cottage)  and  the 
little  species  tulips,  charming  in  the 
rock  garden.  The  Breeders  offer  color 
combinations  not  found  in  other 
groups.  There  is  Indian  Chief,  for  in¬ 
stance,  long  one  of  my  favorites,  a 
very  large  flower  of  reddish  ma¬ 
hogany,  flushed  with  purple,  with 
brown  edge  and  yellow  base.  Both 
Breeders  and  Darwins  have  excellent 
lasting  qualities  as  cut  flowers. 

Potting  and  Planting 

While  we  are  discussing  tulips, 
let  me  urge  you  to  tuck  away  a 
few  pots  for  forcing.  Come  snowy 
February,  you  will  be  so  glad  you 
did.  The  single  and  double  earlies 
are  best  suited  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  varieties  I  like  particularly,  and 
among  the  easiest  to  grow,  are 
DeWet,  with  beauitfully  formed, 
orange  flowers,  deliciously  fragrant; 
Couleur  Cardinal,  a  deep  scarlet  with 
yellow  base;  and  Diana  which  has 
large  glistening  white  flowers  with 
yellow  base.  Of  the  double  sorts  I 
would  especially  recommend  Murillo, 
white  flushed  rose  pink;  and  Tea 
Rose,  a  soft  yellow,  shaded  apricot 
and  sweetly  fragrant.  I  have  forced 
these  varieties  for  years,  and  they 
never  fail  me. 

The  soil  for  forcing  should  consist 
of  good  garden  loam,  with  a  half 
cupful  of  sand  and  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  bone  meal  to  each  six-inch 
pot.  (Incidentally  bone  meal  is  the 
ideal  fertilizer  for  all  bulbs,  indoors 
or  outside.)  Set  tulip  bulbs  close  to¬ 
gether  in  the  pot,  with  the  tip  just 
showing  above  the  surface,  and  keep 
in  a  cold  dark  place  (I  keep  mine 
on  a  shelf  in  the  cellar)  until  the 
tops  are  about  one  inch  high,  then 
bring  gradually  to  light  and  heat, 
but  never  full  sun  if  you  want  the 
flowers  to  last.  Be  sure  that  the  bulbs 
never  dry  out  during  the  rooting 
periods.  If  this  happens,  there  will 
be  no  blossoms. 

As  to  planting  out-of-doors,  all 
small  bulbs  are'  set  from  three  to 
four  inches  deep;  daffodils  go  six 
inches  deep  and  tulips  from  four  to 
five  inches.  Be  sure  to  dig  the  holes 
large  enough  so  that  the  bulbs  will 
set  firmly  on  the  bottom;  and  I  like 
to  put  a  handful  of  fine  white  sand 
in  each  hole  before  setting  the  bulbs. 

Looking  a  bit  beyond  March, 
April  and  May  bloom  and  into  June, 
the  Dutch  Iris  will  give  you  a  gorge¬ 
ous  display  of  graceful,  orchid-like 
flowers  on  long  stems  • —  a  gem  for 
cutting,  lasting  for  days  in  water. 
The  colors  are  exquisite,  combining 
all  shades  of  blue,  all  shades  of 
yellow,  bronze,  orange  and  white. 
Plant  bulbs  three  to  four  inches  deep 
and  six  inches  apart.  In  northern 
States,  apply  a  substantial  mulch 
after  the  ground  freezes.  The  fall 
catalogues  list  many  named  varieties. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


'OF  COURSE  I  HANDLE  All  THE  MONEY  IN 
OUR  FAMILY-HOW  ELSE  WOULD  ITOET 
FROM  THE  MAILBOX  INTO  THE  HOUSE?'1 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  Tool  Knows 
Ho  Off  Season 


HIew  I2£»- SMSES 


Loader 


There  are  ten  easy-on  attach¬ 
ments  that  keep  the  New 
IDEA-Horn  Hydraulic  Loader 
working  all  year  ’round: 
Manure  Bucket;  Pitch  Con¬ 
trol;  Dirt  Bucket;  Snow 
Scoop;  Angle  Dozer  Blade; 
Straight  Dozer  Blade;  Push- 
off  Stacker;  Buck  Rake; 
Loader  Boom;  Grapple  Fork. 

See  your  New  IDEA-Horn 
dealer,  or  mail  coupon  below. 


Dozer  Blade  moves  dirt,  snow,  sand, 
grdvel.  Builds  terraces,  cleans  barn- 
lots,  levels  land.  Dirt 


Sets  poles,  pulls 
posts,  moves  and 
dumps  stones  and 
stumps.  Handy  to 
lift  and  transport 
milk  cans,  barrels, 
feed  sacks,  roHs 
(of  fencing,  etd 


Makes  job  of 
moving  portable 
hog  houses,  range 
shelters,  feed 
troughs,  other  bulky 
portable  equip- 
ment,  easy. 


:looder  boom  ideal 
for  loading  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  bales,  an 
other  heavy  an 
bulky  material. 


Buck-Rake  and  Stacker  attachments 
grow  increasingly  popular  with  cost- 
conscious  farmers  and 
ranchers. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS 


Ttftw  Idea 


SUBSIDIARY  * 


fJVCO 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 

Dept.  H-318,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  literature  at  checked: 

□  New  Idea-Horn  Loaders 

0  New  Idea-Horn  Stalk  Shredders 

0  New  Idea-Horn  Steel  Wagon  Box 


Name. 


Address- 


Pastoral,  Parson 


The  Parson  is  not  much  of  a  hand 
at  keeping  a  lawn  in  shape:  the  job 
seems  to  require  many  hours  that 
might  well  be  put  into  more  im¬ 
portant  things.  But  this  week  he 
really  went  at  it.  Not  only  did  he 
give  the  lawn  about  the  house  a  good 
going  over,  but  he  also  used  the  field 
tractor  on  the  farther  reaches  of  the 
grounds.  Next  he  set  up  a  horseshoe 
pitching  court  and  a  temporary  out¬ 
door  fireplace,  ordered  150  ears  of 
corn  and  hoped  for  a  nice  day. 

All  this  because  the  North  Jersey 
Beekeepers  were  scheduled  to  meet 
at  the  parsonage  today.  No  one  ever 
knows  how  to  prepare  for  such  an 
event  since  so  much  depends  on  the 
weather  and  travel  conditions.  For 
once,  it  was  a  beautiful  Sunday.  The 
vanguard  of  the  society  appeared  at 
the  church  services  that  morning.  It 
warmed  the  Parson’s  heart  to  see 
them  there  and,  before  he  knew  it, 
he  was  using  the  life  of  the  bee  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  points  of  his 
sermon. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  was 
plenty  of  space  for  parking  on  the 
grounds,  for  the  place  was  filled 
with  cars.  While  the  members  were 
having  their  picnic  dinner,  the  Par¬ 
son  snatched  the  opportunity  to  snap 
a  few  pictures  that  he  can  show  on 
the  screen  at  some  future  meeting. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Parson  busied  her¬ 
self  with  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society’s 
coffee  maker.  Immediately  after 
lunch,  the  boiler  was  placed  over 
the  outdoor  fire,  while  several  of  the 
group  got  busy  husking  the  corn 
for  what  was  to  be  a  late  afternoon 
snack  of  frankfurters,  corn  on  the 
cob  and  potato  salad.  And,  of  course, 
more  coffee. 

Of  course,  the  Parson’s  apiary 
came  in  for  inspection.  It  presented 
a  first  rate  example  of  what  happens 
to  an  apiary  subjected  to  crop  dust¬ 
ing  in  the  vicinity.  Hives  that  should 
have  been  boiling  over  with  bees — 
indeed,  had  been  a  few  weeks  previ¬ 
ous —  were  now  but  shadows  of  their 
former  strength.  It  was  natural  that 
the  effect  was  to  make  this  a  major 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  for 
many  of  the  members  had  witnessed 
the  same  thing  in  their  apiaries. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to 
solve.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
have  corn  without  dusting  (that  is 
why  the  Parson  bought  corn  instead 
of  raising  it  himself) .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  corn  pollen  is  so  tempt¬ 
ing  to  the  bees  that  it  is  almost  _  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  will 
be  destroyed  if  their  hives  are  any¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  dusted 
corn  or  fruit  trees.  This  means  the 
failure  of  such  apiaries. 

For  still  another  reason  a  solution 
must  be  found,  because  the  grower 
of  insect-pollinated  crops  will  soon 
find  himself  paying  the  piper  in  a 
very  definite  way.  Talk  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  centered  around  the  possibility 
of  including  some  repellent  in  the 
dust,  or  spray,  mixture  that  would 
discourage  the  visits  of  honeybees. 

As  for  the  Parson,  he  knew  last 
year  that  he  should  move  his  bees. 
He  had  neglected  to  do  so  for  it  is 
not  much  pleasure  to  keep  bees  at  a 
distance,  nor  is  it  always  feasible  for 
anyone  who  has  other  duties.  More¬ 
over  moving  one’s  bees  does  not  help 
solve  the  nationwide  problem  that 
has  a  isen  among  the  beekeeping 
fraternity. 

The  result  of  that  Sunday’s  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  of  which  the  Parson  is 
.one,  to  ascertain  what  other  associa¬ 
tions  have  done  along  these  lines, 
and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  striv¬ 
ing  to  find  a  way  out  profitable  to 
the  crop  farmer  and  to  the  bee¬ 
keeper  as  well. 

Well,  it  was  a  good  day.  By  6:30 
in  the  afternoon,  only  a  bit  of 
trampled  grass  and  dead  ashes  in  the 
outdoor  fireplace  remained  to  show 
that  anyone  had  been  here.  But  the 
Parson’s  main  thought  is:  where  to 
begin  on  the  bee  job  that  has  been 
assigned  him  by  the  committee?  One 
thing  is  certain,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  our  scientific  approach  got 
out  of  hand  so  that  we  seem  to  be 
following  a  course  of  blundering 
self-interest  rather  than  one  of 
proper  approach  to  this  problem. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Shreds  and  pulverizes 
thoroughly  . . .  spreads 
controlled  amounts  evenly  j 

j 

] 


There  are  three  New  Idea  Manure  Spreader  models  ideal  for 
quick,  easy,  frequent  spreading.  They  are  on-and-off  your  tractor 
in  seconds.  You  can  regulate  them  to  spread  the  exact  amount 
required.  They  shred  and  pulverize  thoroughly;  spread  evenly 
whether  you  apply  manure  thick  or  thin. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  bed  is  made  of  select  pine  treated  to 
resist  acids,  and  securely  riveted  to  rigid  steel  framing.  Flared 
sideboards  give  extra  big  load  capacity.  Wide  upper  cylinder  moves 
top  of  load  first,  giving  lower  cylinder  proper  clearance  to  move 
bottom  of  load  ...  a  feature  which  greatly  reduces  draft  and 
power  requirements.  Centrally  loaded,  self-aligning  bearings 
keep  working  parts  running  true.  New  Idea  Spreaders  are  built 
to  take  the  sudden  shocks  of  heavy  loads  from  hydraulic  loaders, 
and  to  operate  at  modern  tractor  speeds. 

Your  community  New  Idea  dealer  is  the  man  to  see  for  additional 
details.  He  can  quickly  show  you  why  the  New  Idea  line  of 


The  value  of  manure  is  roughly 
$6.50  to  $9.00  per  ton.  A  herd 
of  20  cows  produces  around 
$1600  worth  of  manure  a  year 
.  .  .  or  $80.00  worth  per  cow. 
This  profit  is  yours  if  you  handle 
and  spread  manure  properly. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  “Barn¬ 
yard  Manure.” 


Our  Nation’s  Founding  Fathers  Had  A  Good  Idea 
—  Support  It  With  Your  Vote  Nov.  4th. 
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Spreaders  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
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Cut  Your  Fence  Posts 


HOM  ELITE 

One  Man  Chain  Saw 


Cutting  fence  posts  is  easy  .  .  .  and  fast ,  .  .  with  a  Homelite  One  Man 
Chain  Saw.  In  fact,  one  man  with  a  Homelite  can  cut  more  posts  in  an  hour 
than  two  men  with  hand  saws  could  cut  in  a  long,  hard,  back-breaking  day. 

Lightweight  .  .  .  only  27  perfectly  balanced  pounds  ...  a  Homelite 
Hakes  the  strain  out  of  day-long  cutting.  And  it  has  the  power  to  whip 
'through  an  18-inch  pine  in  16  seconds  or  an  18-inch  oak  in  28  seconds. 
In  fact,  this  saw  .  .  .  with  its  famcfus  4  horsepower  Homelite  engine  .  .  . 
gives  you  more  power  per  pound  than  any  other  saw  its  size. 

On  any  job  .  .  .  cutting  fence  posts,  cordwood,  pulpwood,  heavy  timber 
or  clearing  hedgerows  .  .  .  you  can’t  beat  a  Homelite.  Try  it!  You'll  agree. 


For 

Complete 

Information 

Send 

Coupon 

Today 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

2610  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 


Name . . . 

Address . . . 

Town., . . . .  .County. 


« 

I 

i 

1 

I 

1 

...  i 


.State 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

freight  prepaid 
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I  LIME  *$EED  •  FERTILIZER 

I  BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
k  .money.  Sfurdy,  low-cost  construe* 
4tior».  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi* 
Sltator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
"  lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 
}$jQ0Q  working  in  28  states. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


CANVAS  COVER 


3 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sli8i  from  Stock  tt  Half  Price.  For  Firmed, 
Trucker*,  etc.  Write  tor  Prices  and  Simple*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  tor  63  Veers 
PORCH  DEOK  CANVAS 
Csnrai  Belting  tnd  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  ov 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVA8  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phona  Markat  7-2163)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
7  prices  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 

Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc* 

BOX  F-11  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


models 


When  you  ■write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Raising  A  Low  Ceilinged  Bam 


Some  careful  planning,  plenty  of 
jackscrews,  a  small  cash  outlay,  and 
about  six  weeks  of  hard  work — that 
is  the  cure  for  a  dark,  low-ceilinged, 
hole-under-a-barn  dairy  stable.  So 
say  Walter  and  George  Chapin, 
father  and  son,  partners  in  a  New 
York  dairy  enterprise  near  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  Washington  County.  And 
they  have  proved  that  it  works  by 
changing  just  such  a  stable  into  a 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated  loafing 
pen  with  more  than  10  feet  of  head- 
room. 

The  need  for  a  remodeling  job  on 
the  old  dairy  barn  occurred  when 
George  came  home  from  college  and 
went  into  partnership  with  his  father. 
That  meant  a  larger  dairy  herd.  But 
the  only  available  place  to  keep 
more  cows  was  an  old  barn  29  feet 
wide  and  with  only  seven  feet  of 
headroom. 

“It  was  solidly  built  and  had  a 
slate  roof,”  Walter  Chapin  explains. 
“But  it  was  too  narrow  for  two  rows 
of  stanchions,  and  too  low  for  any¬ 
thing  but  sheep.  Besides,  our  Board 
of  Health  requires  a  ceiling  at  least 
10  feet  high  in  old  dairy  stables  and 
12  feet  if  you  are  building  a  new  one. 
So  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was 


raise  the  ceiling.  The  rest  of  the 
barn  just  naturally  had  to  go  along 
with  it.” 

But  lifting  several  tons  of  timber 
and  slate  three  and  a  half  feet 
straight  up,  the  Chapins  found,  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  sounds.  The  biggest 
problem  was  figuring  out  how  to 
keep  the  barn  on  a  solid  base  as  it 
went  up. 

“You  can’t  trust  jacks  alone  for 
support,”  he  says.  “A  kicking  jack, 
or  even  a  gust  of  wind,  could  bring 
the  whole  thing  down.  Then,  too,  you 
have  to  put  in  longer  shores  above 
the  jacks  from  time  to  time  as  they 
reach  their  limit  of  raise.  And  some¬ 
thing  must  support  the  barn  while 
you  are  doing  that.” 

The  usual  way  to  do  this,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  it  to  use  cribs  of  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  at  strategic  points  beneath  the 
girders.  Since  timbers  were  not 
available,  however,  the  Chapins  had 
to  figure  out  another  way. 

“The  posts  supporting  our  barn 
were  sound  and  well  braced,”  Walter 
Chapin  explains.  “Trouble  was,  they 
weren’t  long  enough.  We  wanted  to 
raise  the  barn  and  then  pour  con¬ 
crete  piers  to  lengthen  them.  But  we 


The  barn  raising  process  is  more  time-consuming  than  difficult.  Set  the  jacks 
on  solid,  level  bases  and  cut  the  sides  of  the  jack  shores  square.  Here  a  turn 
is  being  taken  on  the  jackscrew  in  raising  the  dairy  barn. 


Concrete  footers  were  poured  under  each  post  and  allowed  to  harden;  as 
spaces  opened  between  the  posts  and  footers,  hardwood  wedges  were  driven 
in  on  each  side,  as  shown,  with  a  sledge  hammer. 


Photos:  Falls  Photo,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  barn  has  been  raised  and  a  lean-to  added  which  now  provides  ample 
room  for  the  good  Holstein  herd  on  the  Chapin  Farm  in  Cambridge, 

Washington  County,  New  York. 
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CONNECTS  TO  YOUR  TRACTOR 
Or  Stationary  Engine 

The  Johnson  Right  Angle  Gear  Drive 
provides  efficient,  positive  power  trans¬ 
mission  from  engine  to  pump  shaft. 
Spiral  bevel  gears  and  precision  ball 
bearings,  properly  mounted  and  auto¬ 
matically  lubricated,  eliminate  in¬ 
efficient  quarter  turn  belting.  Easily 
installed,  readily  available  in  sizes 
and  types  to  suit  your  requirements, 
a  Johnson  Drive  assures  continuous, 
dependable  irrigation. 

•  LONGLIFE  •  EFFICIENT 

•  DEPENDABLE  •  ALWAYS  ON  DUTY 

•  MODERN  DESIGN  ‘FULLY  ENCLOSED 

•LOW  COST  OPERATION 
•  OPERATES  IN  ALL  WEATHER 

Thousands  in  successful  use  on  farms 
all  over  the  United  States,  producing 
water  for  thirsty  crops.  Get  the  facts. 
Ask  your  local  Pump  or  Engine  Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  agent  for  details. 

Free  Illustrated  Literature 


JOHNSON  GEAR  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

921  Porker  Si  ,  Berkeley,  California 
Please  send  me  FREE  Illustrated  Folder 
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BEARCAT  t*f' 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 

/llr  A  Cnrilnnn  nit  nr 


COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


1952 
No.  4A 


Trailer  Mounted 

for  Power  Take-Off  Has  traveling 
feed  table  and  is  especially  designed  for 
grinding  or  chopping  larger  quantities  of 
loose  or  baled  hay  and  roughage  of  any 
kind.  Furnished  either  with  or  without 
Trailer  Mount  and  Power  Take-off.  Both 
cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers — it 
grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet  or  dry,  snapped 
or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or  baled  flakes, 
with  ordinary  farm  tractor — and  no  monkey 
business.  Get  information  on  4A  Bear  Cat. 

..also  a  BEAR  CAT 


Tractor  Hoist 

Better  than  a  Hired  Man 

JL 


The  handiest  and  most  practical  lift  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used  for  dumping  corn  or 
grain  wagons,  unloading  and  loading  ma¬ 
chinery,  pulling  out  fence  posts,  stretching 
wire,  lifting  heavy  objects,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  farm  jobs.  Simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  quick  to  attach  and  detach.  For  trac¬ 
tors  equipped  with  hydraulic  pumps.  Light 
in  weight,  leave  on  tractor.  Does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  take-off  drive  or  hitch. 

For  full  information  about 
either  Bear-Cat  product  de¬ 
scribed  here  and  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you  —  Write 
us  today.  No  Obligation. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
omaHastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers  mmtm 


FARM-RITE  Corn  Pickers 

Special  inventory  clearance.  New  Ford,  Ferguson,  and 
Case  VAC,  semi-mounted  and  one-row  pull  type  corn 
Pickers.  Our  special  price:  semi -mounted,  $550.00; 
one-row  pull  type,  $575.00.  Husking  beds  available, 
if  wanted,  at  $140.00.  Written,  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  for  additional  information  to: 
BROOKFIELD  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
BROOKFIELD,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page- 


couldn’t  figure  out  how  to  hold  the 
barn  up  while  we  were  doing  it. 
Finally  we  hit  on  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  the  piers  in  sections,  using  solid 
cement  blocks  16  inches  square  and 
10  inches  thick.  That  way,  the  piers 
could  support  the  barn  as  we  raised 
it.” 

The  raising  process  was  more 
time-consuming  than  difficult.  First 
concrete  footers  were  poured  under 
each  post,  after  it  was  raised  some, 
and  allowed  to  harden.  Then  the  real 
jacking  began.  As  spaces  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  posts  and  the  footers, 
hardwood  wedges  were  driven  in  on 
each  side  of  the  posts  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  When  the  spaces  became 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
wedges,  short  pieces  of  plank  were 
slipped  in  and  the  wedges  driven 
above  these.  This  kept  a  solid  sup¬ 
port  under  the  posts  at  all  times. 

When  the  spaces  between  the 
posts  and  footers  exceeded  10  inches, 
a  layer  of  mortar  was  placed  on  the 
footer,  after  removing  some  of  the 
wedges;  one  of  the  big  concrete 
blocks  was  then  slid  in  on  the  wet 
concrete,  the  wedges  redriven,  and 
the  jacking  process  repeated. 

“It  worked  fine,”  says  George.  “By 
the  time  we  had  gone  up  four  blocks, 
we  had  plenty  of  headroom  and  the 
piers  were  all  in  place.” 

If  you  have  a  barn  to  raise,  there 
are  several  precautions,  say  the 
Chapins,  which  should  be  observed 
for  safety  and  success.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  Set  the  jacks  carefully  on  solid, 
level  bases  and  cut  the  ends  of  the 
jack  shores  square.  By  doing  this,  you 
save  considerable  time  in  resetting 
jacks;  also  you  minimize  the  danger 
of  their  kicking. 

2.  Have  a  jack  for  every  post,  and 
a  few  extra  in  case  they  are  needed. 
Hydraulic  jacks  work  fine  but,  since 
the  heads  are  so  small,  a  flat  piece  of 
steel  must  be  used  to  cap  the  shore 
and  keep  the  head  of  the  jack  from 
sinking  into  it. 

3.  Keep  the  barn  very  nearly  level 
at  all  times.  To  do  this,  make  the 
rounds  of  the  jacks  taking  only  a 
one-fourth  to  one-half  turn  on  each 
jackscrew,  or  its  equivalent  number 
of  pumps  on  a  hydraulic  jack. 

4.  Start  at  alternate  ends  of  the 
barn  each  round.  If  you  start  at  the 
same  end  each  time,  the  building 
“creeps”  in  that  direction. 

5.  Never  leave  a  bar  in  a  jack.  If 
it  kicks,  you  may  get  a  broken  leg  or 
worse. 

6.  Fix  any  break  at  once.  A 
cracked  beam  or  broken  tenon  may 
cause  disastrous  results  if  not 
mended  immediately. 

Follow  these  rules  and  you  can 
make  a  low-ceilinged,  inconvenient 
stable  into  a  dandy  loafing  pen  or 
stanchion  barn.  The  cows  will  have 
plenty  of  headroom,  more  light  and 
better  ventilation.  And  higher  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  convenience  will 
quickly  repay  the  cost. 

Gerald  Chapin 
.  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . . —  4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson... .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson . 3.75 

Farm  Management, 

.  R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson .  3.25 

Elements  of  Soil'  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett - 3.20 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.L.  Adams  &W.W.  Bedford.  3.05 
A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr., .  2.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


LOWER  YOUR  FARM 
POWER  COST 


4  Gulfpride  H.D.  is  designed  for  use  in  ail  farm  engines— 

for  passenger  ears,  trucks,  tractors 

Lubricate  with  GULF’S  BIG  3  for 
economy  in  labor  and  investment 


Yes,  now  you  can  cut  your  equipment-lubrication  cost  and  effort  with  these 
three  ultra-modern  Gulf  products.  For  tractor,  truck,  and  farm  machinery. 
Gulf’s  Big  3  mean  better  service  from  your  oil  and  grease,  and  lower-cost 
farm  power. 

Gulfpride  H.D.,  the  high  detergency  oil  for  your  farm  equipment 
and  your  family  car,  minimizes  clogged  oil  rings  and  oil  pump 
screens.  It  reduces  engine  wear,  keeps  engines  clean,  fights  corro¬ 
sion  and  rust. 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  is  used  for  all  bearings  lubri¬ 
cated  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease  cups,  even  for  water  pumps 
and  wheel  bearings.  Result — you  eliminate  the  need  for  more  than 
one  grease  gun  or  more  than  one  grease,  reduce  investment  in 
grease  and  equipment  inventory. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant  is  excellent  for  all  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  differentials  on  trucks,  tractors,  and 
in  passenger  cars. 


Thrifty  Farmers 
GO  GULF 


This  time-buy  GULPS  BIG  3 

See  your  Gulf  distributor  for  Gulf  Farm  Tires  and 
Batteries,  Gulf  No-Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gasoline,  Gulf 
Anti-Freeze,  and  your  other  farm  petroleum  needs. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D-210  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  FREE  your  new  GULF  Farm  T ractor  Guide. 
Name - — - - — - 

R.F.D.  No - Town - - 
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Yessir!  It's  the  ALL-PURPOSE,  YEAR- 
ROUND  FARM  AND  ROADSIDE  SPRAYER 
— the  HANSON  BRODJET  ! 


candidate  promises  less  work  and  more  crop  yields  which  means  greater 
profits  for  you.  He  promises  to  cut  many  hours  off  your  spraying  time  be¬ 
cause  he's  a  fast  worker  and  sprays  swaths  up  to  44  feet.  He's  versatile  too. 


He  can  be  used  for  fields  or  row  crops,  roadsides  and  fence  rows,  spot  spray¬ 
ing  or  orchard  spraying  and  for  farm  building  and  machinery  clean-ups.  He's 
simple  to  operate,  can  be  installed  quickly  and  easily  and  requires  very  little 
care,  because  there  are  no  complicated  parts  or  cumbersome  booms  to  cause 
any  trouble.  Yessir!  He's  the  best  and  the  lowest  priced  sp'rayer  on  the 
market  today.  He's  my  candidate. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  in  today  for  free  details 
on  the  Hanson  Brodjet. 


Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  | 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  literature  on  the  HANSON  BRODJET.  . 


Nome. 


THE  HAMMER  MILL  OF 


With  Portable 
Power  Take-off 
Drive. 


Every  Papec  Model  X  Mill  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  grind  any  kJry  feed  to  any 
desired  fineness  faster  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  mill  in  the  same  power  class. 

Model  X  features  include ...  larger  cyl¬ 
inder..^  grinding  screens  instead  of  one 
...patented  reversible  3-ply  hammer  tips 
...non-clog  feed  delivery.. .finer  grinding 
"with  coarser  screens. 

Transport  and  power  take-off  drive  are 
available  as  extra  equipment.  With  them 
you  can  grind  your  feed  anywhere  ...  at 
the  granary  or  in  the  feed  lot . . .  and  save 
a  lot  of  lifting  and  hauling. 

For  FREE  booklet  on  the  Papec  Model 
X,  see  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on 
margin  of  this  ad.  Papec  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  1010  So.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 

Model  X  HAMMER  MILL 

Also  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  ’  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS  *  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
FEED  MIXERS  l 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 


E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 


The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 


Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . $3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt . 3.00 

Dahlias, 

Morgan  T.  Riley .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Details  of  a  Potato  Storage 

I  am  anxious  to  build  an  outside, 
underground  cold  celler.  The  main 
storage  will  be  potatoes,  so  I  had  in 
mind  a  shed  similar  to  those  built 
by  large  potato  farmers.  I  would  also 
:  plan  to  store  a  small  quantity  of 
j  apples. 

Would  you  good  people  be  able  to 
give  me  or  tell  me  where  I  could 
purchase  plans  for  the  building  of 
such  an  underground  storage?  There 
seem  to  be  some  high  points  such  as 
good  ventilation  and  possible  roof 
insulation,  point?  that  I  know  very 
little  about  without  plans  and  some 
reading  matter.  h.  l. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.,  Y. 

It  has  been  found  that  small 
special-storage  buildings  are  rela¬ 
tively  a  higher  cost  per  bushel  ca¬ 
pacity  than  in  larger  buildings. 
Smaller  potato  storage  buildings  are 
also  more  difficult  to  insulate  than 
larger  ones  in  a  severe  climate.  The 
material  requirements  per  bushel  ca¬ 
pacity  for  a  500-bushel  house  are 
approximately  twice  as  great  as  for 
a  5,000-bushel  house. 

For  storage  of  three  or  four  months 
after  harvest,  a  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  held  at  50  degrees  F. 
For  longer  periods  temperatures 
should  be  cooled  to  40  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  or  four  months. 
Temperatures  of  approximately  40 
degrees  are  recommended  for  long- 
period  storage.  A  relative  humidity 
of  90  per  cent  will  not  cause  undue 
sprouting  or  shrinkage.  A  wide  range 
of  conditions  will  be  satisfactory  for 
short-period  storage  of  three  to  four 
!  months  and  no  special  storage  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  needed. 

Where  the  average  January 
temperatures  are  above  30  degrees, 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  maintain  40 
degrees  storage  temperatures  with¬ 
out  refrigeration.  As  the  average 
Januax’y  temperature  on  Long  Island 
is  approximately  30  degrees,  desir- 
I  able  storage  temperatures  can  be 
maintained  in  this  area.\  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  storage  above  ground 
and  the  amount  of  wall  and  ceiling 
insulation  will  affect  the  storage 
temperature.  Potatoes,  like  other  fruit, 
in  storage  are  alive  and  use  oxygen, 
giving  off  moisture,  heat,  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide.  Thus  240  pounds  of 
potatoes  will  throw  off  approxi¬ 
mately  as  much  heat  the  first  month 
of  storage  as  the  burning  of  one 
pounds  of  coal  in  a  stove.  During  the 
third  month  they  will  throw  off  about 
one-fourth  as  much.  The  heat  must 
be  disposed  of  in  the  Fall  when  the 
potaotes  give  off  the  greatest  amount. 

The  availability  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  considered  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  structure.  Concrete  blocks  or 
poured  concrete  may  be  used  with 
earth  banking  rather  than  insulated 
above  -  ground  frame  construction. 
Ventilation,  insulation  and  conden¬ 
sation  must  be  considered.  Earth- 
covered  storage  houses  are  in  com- 
!  mon  use  and  are  constructed  of  pole 
j  framing  with  brush  and  straw  over 
the  poles  or  of  concrete  slab  sides 
and  roof.  A  recommended  layer  of 
earth  is  six  inches  for  January 
temperature  averages  of  30  degrees 
F.,  12  inches  for  20  degrees,  18  inches 
for  10  degrees  and  24  inches  for  zero 
degrees. 

Apple  storage  is  not  recommended 
with  potatoes.  The  apples  acquire 
off-flavor  from  potatoes,  onions  and 
cabbage.  The  usual  temperature  for 
apple  storage  is  30  degrees  to  32  de¬ 
grees,  with  a  relative  humidity  of  85 
to  88  per  cent  for  most  varieties. 

For  reference  on  the  subject  of 
potato  storage,  the  following  are 
recommended:  Bibliographical 

Bulletin  No.  Bll  “Handling,  Storage, 
Transportation,  and  Utilization  of 
Potatoes,”  a  digest  of  information  on 
the  subject  which  contains  43  refer¬ 
ences,  and  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1986 
“Potato  Storage.”  Both  of  these 
publications  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  Division  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Another  useful  reference  is 


Extension  Bulletin  No.  615  “Farm 
Potato  Storages  and  Their  Manage¬ 
ment.”  Available  from  the  N.  Y.^S. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell' 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Advantage  of  Galvanized  Pipe 

I  had  a  discussion  on  the  following 
subject;  thus  this  letter  to  straighten 
us  out. 

I  claim  that  iy2-inch  galvanized 
pipe  is  better  and  more  durable  for 
a  drainage  system  from  sink,  wash 
basin,  etc.  The  other  party  disagrees 
and  claims  that  black  pipe  will  out¬ 
last  the  galvanized.  Who  is  right? 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  '  n.  e.  d. 

“Black  iron”  pipe  is  the  term  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  describe  wrought 
iron  pipe.  Wrought  iron  pipe  is  made 
from  puddled  iron,  rolled  into  flat 
sheets.  The  sheets  are  then  trimmed 
to  length,  rolled  to  the  proper  di¬ 
ameter  and  butt-welded  or  lap- 
welded.  There  has  been  some  confu¬ 
sion  and  difference  of  opinion  in 
distinguishing  between  wrought  iron 
and  steel  pipe  (not  seamless).  Both 
are  used  interchangeably  and  are 
usually  known  as  “wrought  iron 
pipe”  because  the  materials,  methods 
of  manufacture  and  appearance  are 
very  nearly  the  same.  Since  both 
wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  corrosion,  galvanized  pipe 
is  considered  more  resistant.  Galvan¬ 
izing  consists  of  applying  a  coating 
of  zinc  to  the  metal.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  concluded  in 
a  10-year  test  that  the  rates  of  loss 
of  weight  by  galvanized  steel  were 
from  one-half  to  one-fifth  of  the 
rate  of  loss  by  bare  steel.  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1426  “Farm  Plumbing” 
states  as  follows:  “Ordinarily,  small 
black  wrought  iron  pipe  in  the 
ground  should  last  10  to  20  years; 
galvanized  steel,  15  to  30  years; 
galvanized  wrought  iron  20  to  40 
years;  lead  and  cast  iron  40  to  75 
years.” 


Effect  of  Fire  on  Concrete 

I  suffered  the  misfortune  of  having 
my  home  burned  to  the  ground  but 
the  concrete  foundation  seems  to  be 
unharmed  except  as  chipped  off  in 
a  few  places.  I  have  inquired  at 
several  sources  if  the  heat  from  fire 
as  a  result  of  a  house  burning  down 
has  any  deteriorating  effect  on  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  Any  information  on 
this  would  be  appreciated.  s.  r.  c. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Heat  will  crack  and  chip  concrete; 
otherwise  it  has  no  deteriorating 
effect.  The  heat  causes  the  concrete 
to  expand  and  may  cause  serious 
cracks  or  small  spalling  cracks. 

You  should  check  for  any  serious 
cracks  running  full  depth  of  the 
walls  near  the  corners,  or  lintels  over 
windows  and  doors.  Also  check  for 
the  soundness  of  the  concrete  mass. 
This  can  be  done  by  striking  with  a 
hammer.  If  the  blows  ring  clear 
and  sound  solid,  the  concrete  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  safe  to  build  on.  d.  e.  w. 


First  Ceiling  Joists,  Then 
Rafters 

On  a  story  and  a  half  house,  is  it 
easier  and  better  to  install  your  first 
floor  ceiling  joists  16  inches  on 
center  before  putting  up  your  roof 
rafters  two  foot  on  center?  Or  should 
the  roof  rafters  be  installed  first,  two 
foot  on  center,  then  ceiling  joists  16 
inches  on  center?  o.  s. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  general  practice  to  install 
first  floor  ceiling  joists  before  roof 
rafters.  This  gives  freedom  of  spac¬ 
ing  for  the  floor  joists  and  first  floor 
partitions  avoiding  interference  with 
the  rafters.  It  is  usually  easier  and 
less  serious,  structurally,  to  throw  a 
roof  rafter  off  spacing  than  to  do  so 
with  a  floor  joist.  The  ceiling  joists 
also  tie  the  structure  securely  and 
form  a  good  support  for  a  rafter 
staging. 


THE  RWRAiyp^gJIlHSP 


FIVE  rugged,  all-purpose  cutters  in  60% 
80",  114"  widths  —  standard  and  hy« 
draulic  lift  models-  They  cut,  shred y 
and  mulch  for  stalk  cutting,  pasture 
mowing,  clearing  land,  or  shredding 
cover  crops!  Adjust  to  14"  height.  Adds 
speed  to  every  farming  operation! 


•  Any  power  take-off! 

•  Heavy  safety  shield! 

•  Triple  V-belt  drive! 

•  All  Timken  bearing*! 


See  it  at  your  dealers,  or  write 

WOOD  BR0S.MFG.C0  •  °|L  UNCUS*' 


cOT 


GREENHOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and  | 
^  Home  Garden.  Mad©  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
i  hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything  needed  for 
|  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs. 

7  Give  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  ana  state 
if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 


'Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaines,  Illinois  i 


smm 

CABLE  &  INSULATION 
Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  running  water 
tree  of  trouble.  Also  protect^, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Si*  cables  sires  $1  to  $6.  Tha 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 
GRO-QUICK  MfrS„  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


TURN  WOODLAND  INTO  CASH 


Sell  lumber  at  today's  high  prices. 
Turn  woodland  into  profit.  Make 
money  renting  your  mill.  AMERICAN 
PORTA-MILL  is  a  real  complete  saw 
mill  in  every  respect,  yet  is  easily 
moved  and  set  up  in  I  day.  Safe, 
accurate,  last,  outperforms  many  sta¬ 
tionary  mills.  Other  sizes  available. 

MERICAN  SAW  Mill 
MACHINERY  CO. 


AMERICAN 

PORTA-MILL 

Uw-Pricod,  Rugged, 
Fully  Guaranteed 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  end 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

I  S3. 95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-45 
x^33l  CHURCH  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  S 


Stop  Soil  Erosion 

Save  valuable  top  soil!  < 
iginal,  genuine  K-S  fi 
"ashes,”  gullies,  builds  w 
and  repairs  terraces,  dams — easily,  swiftly.  Loads, 
Unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes,  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory. 

Send  for  Free  Literature  and  Low  Prices. 

WNTRAl  MFC.  CO., 


K-S 


ROTARY 

SCRAPER 


3913  MASON  ST.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


October  4,  1952 


The  Parents’  Responsibility 
in  Education 

I  read  with  some  interest  Mrs. 
T.  S.’  letter  in  a  recent  issue, 
entitled  “Lazy  People  Can’t  Run 
Schools.”  While  I  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter,  I  cannot  let  the  rest  of  it 
go  unchallenged.  I  received  my  own 
education  partly  in  a  country  school, 
partly  in  a  village  school,  and  partly 
in  a  school  in  a  large  city.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  learned  faster 
and  better  in  the  little  country 
school,  and  I  can  prove^it  (it  is  not 
merely  a  nostalgic  memory),  than  I 
did  in  either  the  village  or  city 
schools.  It  is  not  attributable  to  one 
particular  teacher  either,  as  I  at¬ 
tended  two  country  schools  in  differ¬ 
ent  districts  and  with  different 
teachers.  I  walked  two  miles  each 
way  to  the  first  school,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  second.  The 
schools  lacked  modern  plumbing, 
but  they  did  not  lack  love  and 
understanding  and,  as  the  teachers 
knew  all  the  families  of  the  children 
they  taught,  they  could  handle  each 
child  separately,  give  them  individ¬ 
ual  attention  and  guide  and  grade 
them  according  to  their  individual 
abilities  to  learn.  'We  had  recreation 
periods  and  games,  and  lots  of  fun, 
but  there  were  no  supervised  compe¬ 
titive  sports,  and  no  one  was  made 
to  feel  inferior  because  he  or  she 
did  not  like,  or  could  not  adapt  him¬ 
self  to,  some  particular  sport  that 
a  coach  or  a  school  board  happened 
to  feel  should  be  forced  on  the 
pupils. 

Education  is.  not  a  matter  of 
plumbing  nor  hand  painted  murals 
on  a  25  foot  wide  by  30  foot  high 
wall  that  merely  separates  the  rooms 
of  study.  As  for  the  walk,  none  of 
us  walk  enough  today,  and  the  walk 
to  school  was  not  only  a  pleasant 
task,  but  was  educational  in  itself. 

It  seems  that  even  in  the  summer 
vacation  the  children  don’t  know 
how  to  play  without  paid  super¬ 
vision.  Where  are  the  parents?  What 
about  a  day  divided  by  the  parents 
into  work  and  play  periods?  The  hikes 
in  the  woods,  the  fishing  expeditions, 
the  old  swimming  hole,  the  parties 
and  ball  games  in  the  backyard,  etc.? 
The  simplest  problem  in  addition  and 
the  most  complicated  problem  in  ad¬ 
vanced  algebra  or  calculus  is  just 
the  same  today  as  it  was  50  years 
ago.  Expensive,  ornate  buildings  and 
screwy  curriculums  cannot  and  do 
not  make  for  better  education. 
Primarily  it  is  up  to  the  pupil  and 
the  parents.  a.  o.  k. 


Reasonable  Use  of  Stream 

I  recall  having  read  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  that  a  property  own¬ 
er  may  make  whatever  use  he 
pleases  (outside  of  contamination) 
of  a  stream  flowing  through  his  prop¬ 
erty,  diverting  the  water  if  necessary 
from  its  natural  course,  such  as  for 
■a  pond  or  mill  course,  without  the 
consent  of  or  without  paying  any 
resulting  damages  to,  a  property 
owner  downstream. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much 
your  opinion  at  the  present  time 
about  this.  h.  m.  c. 

You  inquire  as  to  whether  one 
may  divert  the  water  of  a  stream 
(non  -  navigable,  presumably)  from 
its  natural  course  for  a  pond  or  mill 
course,  without  the  consent  of  a 
landowner  downstream,  and  without 
being  liable  to  him  in  damages.  The 
answer  is  “Yes”,  provided  the  use 
made  of  the  water  diverted  is  a  real 
and  reasonable  one  and  provided 
further  that  the  upper  owner  does 
not  detain  or  store  the  water  and 
then  discharge  it  in  such  quantities 
into  the  stream  as  to  cause  it  to  over¬ 
flow  the  lands  of  the  riparian  owner 
below.  R.  d.  b. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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MODEL  3-25 
CHAIN  SAWS 


36"  BLADE 


McCUUOCH 

largest  Builder s  ofPower  Chain  Saws  J_ 

•  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  * 

•  FREE  DEMONSTRATIONS  l 

•  SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  l 

McCulloch  dealer  • 

OR  SEND  COUPON  TODAY  l 

• 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION  • 

Los  Angeles  45,  California  # 


NOW  Six  models  to  choose  from— 
blade  lengths  from  14  inches  to  36  inches, 
plus  15-inch  bow.  Size  and  power  to  cut 
trees  and  logs  up  to  four  feet  in  diameter . 

NOW  Smooth  full-power  sawing  at  all 
angles,  in  every  position,  without  adjust - 
ment!  New  high-speed  HH  cutter  chain, 
with  chrome-plated  teeth  for  long  wear! 
Redesigned  fully  automatic-rewind  cable 
starter!  Improved  carburetion!  Three 
honest  horsepower . . .  Twenty-five  pounds 
honest  weight!  Many  other  exclusive 
McCulloch  features! 

NOW  Lowest  prices  in  the  history  of  the 
McCulloch  3-25  chain  saw,  starting  at 
$285  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer: 

□  3-hp  chain  saw  □  5-hp  chain  saw 

□  7-hp  chain  saw  □  Earth  Drill 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


free-flowing 
6- Plant -Food 
FERTILIZER 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 

BIGGER  PROFITS ! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


UNWELCOME  VISITOR  TRAPPED! 

Now  with  the  amazing  new  HAVAHART  Fully  guaranteed.  Many  sizes.  For  free 
trap  ’  you  can  protect  your  gardens,  bins  price  list  and  booklet  on  trapping  and 
and  poultry  house.  This  clever  trap  has  no  bait  send  coupon  today. 

IneakgsS  in’"  to^glt  delicmSf  ^bah,  V<3oo™  j"  RAVAHARl'T-AW^teTst.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 
slam,  and  animal  is  caught  alive.  No  more  I  Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

damaged  pelts  for  those  who  trap  for  |  ^jame  . 

profit.  Can’t  injure  Towser,  Tabby  or  tiny 

tots.  Simple  to  set,  rustproof.  •  Address  . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
8lV-evSelS0n'  We  I186  e,Tel‘y  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irresnon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
«"°VrLndJf£  W,U  be  publ“‘y  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upra 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
office,  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
r“P°™b!ev,  tor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts6 
°f  tbe  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 

Tmfm"Sah  10n'  ?nd  ZZ  ld®ntify  iti  y°a  Should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing:  the  advertiser. 


League  Loses  Co-op.  Payments 

npHE  manner  in  which  Dr.  Blanford,  Federal 

A  Milk  Market  Administrator,  has  handled 
the  co-op.  payment  suspensions  becomes  more 
confusing  as  time  goes  on. 

Five  months  ago,  he  announced  that  co- 
°P-  payments  to  three  dairy  cooperatives 
would  be  suspended.  The  basic  reason  was 
that  none  of  them  exercised  sufficient  control 
over  the  utilization  of  their  milk  by  the 
dealers  who  bought  it.  It  was  thought  at 
the  time  that  the  Administrator’s  action  was 
ill-timed  and  vindictive.  There  was  good  rea¬ 
son  for  this  opinion  and  there  has  been  no 
further  development  to  revise  that  opinion. 

Subsequently,  at  two  different  times,  simi¬ 
lar  suspension  orders  were  issued  in  respect 
of  11  other  cooperatives.  Then  last  month,  as 
if  in  answer  to  his  critics  that  he  was  favor¬ 
ing  the  Dairymen's  League  which,  least  of  any 
so-called  cooperative,  was  entitled  to  co-op. 
payments,  the  Administrator  suspended  the 
League’s  payments. 

Why  Dr.  Blanford  gave  the  Dairymen’s 
League  five  extra  months  of  grace  by  way  of 
co-op.  payments  —  about  $425,000  —  is  not 
explained.  Now  that  the  two  largest  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  milkshed  have  in  effect  been 
accused  of  not  properly  handling  their  mem¬ 
bers’  milk,  it  would  seem  logical  that  the 
Administrator  would  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  payments  to  all 
cooperatives  be  abolished  as  a  waste  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  money  producing  no  tangible  results. 
Yet  no  such  recommendation  has  been  made. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
League’s  payments  were  suspended  so  as  to 
assure  a  hearing  on  this  whole  subject- of  co¬ 
op.  payments,  which  hearing  would  result  in 
a  decision  favorable  to  the  cooperatives  and 
restoring  the  payments.  Thus  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  evidence  that  could  be 
available  at  the  trial  of  the  pending  lawsuit 
which  seeks  to  declare  cooperative  payments 
illegal.  No  other  cooperative  to  date  has  asked 
for  such  a  hearing  but,  since  the  suspension 
means  so  much  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
League  management,  the  League  would  seem 
to  have  no  recourse  other  than  to  ask  for  a 
hearing. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Blanford’s  confusing,  de¬ 
layed  procedure  and  sphinxlike  pose,  we 
would  like  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  he  has  no 
special  axe  to  grind  in  connection  with  the 
pending  lawsuit  and  that  he  does  not  care, 
one  way  or  the  other  —  as  he  should  not  — 
whether  the  League  asks  for  a  hearing;  but 
rather  that  he  has  found,  however  late,  that 
the  League  is  not  a  true  cooperative  and  not 
entitled  to  any  more  cash  handouts. 


Connecticut  Station.  Two  of  the  substitutes 
tried,  dried  cow  manure  and  native  peat  moss, 
did  particularly  well  in  the  tests,  increasing 
crop  yields  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent  and 
adding  substantial  amounts  of  organic  matter 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Research  with  substitutes  for  stable  manure 
was  inspired  by  the  steady  depletion  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  intensively  cropped  vegetable 
soils  in  Connecticut.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  horse  from  the  farm  scene,  a  valuable 
source  of  organic  matter  was  removed,  and 
for  a  long  time  almost  complete  dependence 
was  placed  on  commercial  fertilizers  and 
winter  cover  crops.  A  study  of  the  important 
soil  types  of  Connecticut  revealed  that  this 
treatment  on  fields  which  were  cropped  to 
vegetables  year  after  year  was  not  maintain¬ 
ing  the  organic  matter  supply. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  substitutes  for  stable 
manure,  various  materials  were  tried.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  dried  cow  manure  and  peat  moss, 
dried  sheep  manure  and  ground  tobacco  stems 
were  also  tested.  The  crops  used  were  sweet 
corn,  carrots  and  cabbage.  All  test  plots  re¬ 
ceived  the  usual  amounts  of  commercial 
'fertilizers,  in  addition  to  the  manure  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  were  compared  with  plots  receiving 
commercial  fertilizer  alone.  The  experiment 
was  run  continuously  for  nine  years. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  addition  of 
the  organic  materials  increased  yields.  The 
one  case  where  decreased  yields  resulted  was 
with  ground  tobacco  stems  on  carrots,  and  on 
all  crops  tested  tobacco  stems  gave  the  least 
improvement  of  any  material  tried.  Dried  cow 
manure  gave  the  most  striking  yield  gains, 
with  peat  moss  a  close  second. 


Rainy  Day  Painting 

"C'ARMERS  who  make  it  a  regular  practice 
*  to  clean  and  paint  their  steel  barn  equip¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  feeders  and  waterers  used  in 
livestock  production,  find  that  this  adds  years 
to  the  life  of  the  equipment,  as  well  as  in¬ 
creasing  its  sanitary  properties.  The  cleaning 
and  painting  of  barn  equipment  can  be  a 
rainy  day  job  on  the  dairy  farm  during  the 
Fall  when  the  milking  herd  is  still  out  on 
pasture.  Outside  equipment  can.  and  should, 
also  be  greased  or  painted  before  it  is  stored 
for  the  Winter.  On  iron  parts  a  first  coating 
of  red  lead  will  make  the  second  coat  of  usual 
paint  last  much  longer. 

Painting  good  equipment  not  only  adds  to 
its  life,  but  improves  its  appearance.  It  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  farmstead  to  have  things 
in  ship-shape  condition  and  ready  for  use  at 
any  time.  Clean  equipment  serves  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  operator  to  keep  his  barn  in 
an  orderly  manner  which  in  turn  cuts  down 
on  the  time  spent  at  chores. 

Any  cleaning  and  painting  should  be  done 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Steel  wool  or 
sandpaper  should  be  used  to  clean  rusted 
areas.  All  other  areas  can  be  wiped  clean  or, 
if  necessary,  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and  a 
suitable  detergent  to  take  off  dirt.  It  will  not 
do  much  good  to  paint  over  dirt  or  rust. 


Better  Crop  Yields 

T  TIGHER  crop  yields  and  increased  or- 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil  resulted  from 
the  use  of  manure  substitutes  in  a  series  of 
experiments  recently  completed  at  the 


The  Nixon  Lesson 

TYERHAPS  the  most  valuable  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  recently  publicized  ex¬ 
pense  fund  for  U.  S.  Senator  Richard  Nixon 
is  the  need  for  more  adequate  compensation 
for  our  legislators. 

We  must  have  more  intelligent,  honest  and 
younger  men  who  have  demonstrated  an 
aptitude  for  public  service.  At  present  rates 
of  pay,  it  is  only  the  man  with  exceptional 
courage,  a  heavy  pocketbook,  or  low  moral 
standards,  who  will  accept  an  elective  office. 
There  are  but  a  handful  of  the  first  class,  a 
baker’s  dozen  or  so  of  the  second  class,  and 
far  too  many  of  the  third  class.  The  result 
is  corruption. 

The  only  answer  is  to  attract  the  right  kind 
of  man  with  a  salary  within  which  he  can 
support  a  family  comfortably  and  not  be 
forced  or  eased  into  a  position  of  guilt,  or  at 
least  of  embarrassment.  In  the  end,  higher 
salaries  would  be  less  expensive  for  the  tax¬ 
payers. 


The  Election  Issues 

A  S  the  presidential  campaign  goes  into  its 
**  final  month,  the  odds  remain  in  favor  of 
the  Republican  ticket,  headed  by  General 
Eisenhower  and  Senator  Nixon. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  country  gener¬ 
ally  is  fed  up  with  20  years  of  one  party  in 
power  and  with  the  graft  and  corruption  that 
inevitably  go  with  long  tenure  in  office.  The 
need  for  a  new  broom  and  a  thorough  house¬ 
cleaning  is  all  too  apparent  and,  if  General 
Eisenhower  can  carry  the  fight  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition  without  interruption  and  without  pull¬ 
ing  any  punches  for  the  next  four  weeks,  the 
Republican  ticket  can  emerge  victorious.  The 
active  participation  of  Senator  Taft  in  the 
campaign  will  certainly  aid  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  the  Democrats,  who  deliberately 
misrepresent  Taft  as  “the  easiest  Republican 
to  beat”,  are  thoroughly  aware  of  that  fact. 
The  more  they  turn  their  fire  on  Taft,  the 
greater  their  fear  of  his  effectiveness  as  a 
vote-getter. 

In  coming  to  a  final  decision,  the  voters 
must  keep  their  heads  clear,  their  minds  open. 
There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  —  boys’  lives  in 
Korea,  unbalanced  budgets  and  high  taxes, 
mink  coats  and  tax  fixes,  creeping  socialism — 
in  this  national  election  of  1952. 


What  Farmers  Say 

In  trying  to  bring  the  New  Jersey  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  under  the  New  York  Federal  Milk  Order, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  is  running  true  to  form. 

One  of  the  characterteristic  features  of  any 
socialist  regime  is  that  it  is  always  trying  to  im¬ 
pose  its  insidious  system  upon  other  people  —  the 
same  as  Hitler  and  Stalin.  If  the  Dairymen’s 
League  had  been  content  to  practice  socialism 
among  its  own  ftiembers,  it  might  be  excused  as 
representing  the  “will”  of  the  membership.  But 
no,  it  is  perpetually  plotting  to  destroy  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  of  its  neighbors.  It  took 
the  League  management  15  years  to  completely 
socialize  the  New  York  dairy  industry.  Since  1937. 
every  producer  coming  under  the  N.  Y.  Federal 
Milk  Order,  must  share  his  milk  check  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Although  we  have  the  best 
market  in  the  world  for  our  milk,  we  are  among 
the  lowest  paid  producers  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  simply  because  of  the  huge  socialist 
bureaucracy  we  have  to  maintain.  "" 

We  wish  the  Jersey  producers  every  success 
m  their  resistance  to  this  movement.  It  should 
have  been  halted  long  ago.  Longtime  Reader. 

Pennsylvania 


Enclosed  is  our  check  for  $2.00  for  a  seven  year 
renewal  of  our  subscription.  I  bow  my  head  in 
shame  to  think  I  had  forgotten  to  renew  as 
promptly  as  I  should  have. 

We  think  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  very 
good  friend.  Your  Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  in  righting  a  wrong,  and  every  page 
in  every  issue"  is  read  with  interest. 

We  ship  our  milk  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  — 
at  present  and  feel  that  in  you  we  have  a  cham¬ 
pion.  Keep  up  your  fine  editorials  that  point  out 
the  truth  in  the  milk  situation. 

Orange  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farmer’s  Wife 


I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  article 
by  W.  Keith  Kennedy,  “Growing  Grass  Is  a 
Year-Round  Job”  in  the  August  16  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  think  this  is  the  best 
thought  out  treatise  that  I  have  read  in  a  long 
time.  It  covers  practically  every  phase  of  the 
subject  and  it  need  not  be  limited  to  the  North¬ 
east.  It  applies  to  most  any  section  where  rain¬ 
fall  is  normal.  h.  a.  l. 

Ohio 


Brevities 

“Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth;  and 
righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven.”  — 
Psa.  85:11. 

There  are  some  13.500,000  acres  of  woodland 
in  New  York  State,  over  one-fourth  of  them  in 
farm  woodlots.  The  farm  woodlot,  when  properly 
handled,  is  a  profitable  source  of  extra  income 
at  a  relatively  low  labor  expense. 

If  the  home  electrical  system  becomes  over¬ 
loaded,  due  to  adding  too  many  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  to  one  circuit  or  to  improper  wiring,  it  will 
result  in  low  and  inefficient  voltage.  Short  circuits 
also  frequently  occur.  It  will  pay  to  have  a 
qualified  electrician  check  over  your  farm  circuit. 

Due  to  the  sustained  drought  in  the  Southwest, 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  arriving  at  the 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago  stockyards  considerably 
earlier  and  in  larger  numbers  than  usual.  With 
a  big  corn  crop  assured,  this  presents  an  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  opportunity  for  farmers  to 
fatten  cattle  this  season. 
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September  brought  the  windup  to 
two  long-range  battles  conceiming 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
controversial  family  farm  policy  re¬ 
view  and  the  investigation  of  grain 
shortages  in  the  Department’s  price 
support  program.  The  Review  fell 
with  a  thud,  but  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  merely  fanned  the  fires 
of  debate. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
spent  the  entire  year  in  very  little 
besides  stormy  hearings  about  how 
and  why  the  grain  shortages  were 
permitted  to  happen.  When  the 
Committee  met  in  the  last  week  of 
September  to  vote  on  a  final  report, 
there  were  many  strange  circum¬ 
stances,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  absence  of  the  chief  accuser  of 
USDA,  Sen.  James  P.  Kem  (R.,  Mo.). 
Kem  was  in  a  fight  for  his  politcial 
life  in  Missouri,  and  was  unable  to 
return  to  Washington.  The  report,  it¬ 
self,  did  little  but  present  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  the  Senate  Committee 
had  already  gathered.  This  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reported  in  these 
columns. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  hundreds 
of  operators  of  grain  storage  facili¬ 
ties  at  a  time  of  rising  wheat  prices 
sold  grain  actually  owned  by  the 
Government,  hoping  to  replace  with 
cheaper  grain  and  thus  realize  a  few 
dishonest  dollars.  .  But  when  prices 
continued  to  climb,  the  storage 
people  were  unable  to  make  good. 

USDA  said  that  the  loss  amounted 
to  $7  million  worth  of  grain  and 
that  surety  bonds  plus  restitution  by 
some  individuals  would  reduce  losses 
to  under  $1  million.  They  felt  that 
was  pretty  good  in  a  program  in¬ 
volving  grain  worth  billions  of 
dollars. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
most  energetic  prosecutor  of  USDA 
after  Kem,  said  the  shortages  would 
run  at  least  $10  million,  and  that 
USDA  would  probably  find  the  net 
loss  after  bonds  and  restitution  at 
least  $5  million.  He  claimed  that 
even  in  such  a  huge  program,  it 
should  have  been  possible  to  be  more 
careful.  The  final  report,  he  said, 
proved  carelessness,  mismanagement 
and  some  outright  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  some  USDA  officials  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  the  storage  people. 

While  the  report  did  come  to  some 
critical  conclusions,  the  strangeness 
of  the  matter  lay  in  the  fact  that 
USDA’s  defenders  could  point  to  the 
data  presented  in  order  to  claim 
that  things  were  not  so  bad  after  all, 
while  those  who  oppose  USDA’s 
handling  of  the  program  are  also 
using  the  report  to  prove  exactly  the 
opposite  point. 

The  Family  Farm  Policy  Review, 
built  up  by  opposing  factions  as 
something  tremendous,  actually 
turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  a 
squeak  on  the  political  scene.  And 
there  were  strange  overtones  here, 
too. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
started  out  to  poll  the  nation’s  farm¬ 
ers  on  their  thoughts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  farm  programs. 
USDA  insisted  from  the  start,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  thing  was  not  a  poll 
at  all. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau 
jumped  out  of  the  picture  after  the 
fust  meeting  almost  18  months  ago, 
and  has  continually  attacked  the  Re¬ 
view  as  a  highly  political  affair  aimed 
at  election  of  Democratic  candidates 
to  office  and  aimed  at  influencing 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  favored 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agricuture.  Yet 
the  final  report  actualy  fit  in  much 
more  with  the  farm  program  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  than  of  Secretary 
Brannan.  v 

The  majority  of  farmers  were 
quoted  as  against  direct  payments  to 
farmers  for  price  support  purposes, 
a  main  feature  of  the  so-called 
Brannan  Plan,  and  a  feature  strongly 
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opporeu  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  Most 
farmers  were  also  quoted  as  favoring 
less  control  over  farm  programs  in 
Washington,  and  more  local  adminis¬ 
tration,  another  basic  Farm  Bureau 
plank.  Even  on  the  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program,  which  the  Farm 
Bureau  wants  cut  and  the  National 
Grange  wants  ended  entirely,  the 
farmers  did  adopt  a  Farm  Bureau 
platform  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  more  emphasis  on  perma¬ 
nent  soil  practices  and  less  on  tempo¬ 
rary  measures  such  as  fertilization, 
although  the  farmers  did  generally 
approve  the  program.  Here  again, 
the  farmers  wanted  more  local  con¬ 
trol. 

It  might  be  explained  that  the 
ACP  soil  program  is  different  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  pro¬ 
gram.  ACP  entails  payment  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  a  part  of  the  cost  of  conser¬ 
vation  projects  carried  out  on  their 
farms.  SCS  gives  technical  advice 
through  soil  conservation  districts, 
but  no  payments.  The  farm  organi¬ 
zations  approve  the  SCS  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
leaned  backwards  in  admitting  that 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  Policy 
Review  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 


thinking  of  the  majority  of  farmers, 
an  admission  they  would  have  had 
to  make  in  view  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  200,000  of  the  nation’s  esti¬ 
mated  5,400,000  farmers  partici¬ 
pated.  USDA  back-pedalled  to  the 
extent  of  saying  they  wanted  only  to 
gain  suggestions  as  to  how  to  make 
the  farm  programs  already  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  work  better. 
Nevertheless,  USDA  did  ask  farm¬ 
ers  what  price  support  levels  they 
prefer,  which  is  definitely  in  the 
legislative  not  administrative  field. 

Most  farmers  wanted  100  per  cent 
of  parity,  USDA  reported.  Farmers 
varied  according  to  regions,  with 
most  100  per  cent  support  in  the 
cotton  areas  of  the  south  and  the 
wheat  areas  of  the  midwest.  New 
England  farmers  mostly  wanted 
lower  and  flexible  price  supports  or 
no  supports  at  all,  with  islands  of 
sentiment  for  100  per  cent  in  those 
parts  of  the  Northeast  where  con¬ 
siderable  feed  grains  are  produced. 

The  National  Grange,  largest 
farm  organization  participating, 
joined  in  saying  that  the  Review  was 
definitely  not  carried  out1  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  manner,  but  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  still  did  not  agree. 


Farm  construction  in  August 
reached  a  rate  of  $183  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce.  The  figure  for  July 
was  $180  million  and  for  June,  $171 
million,  but  farm  construction  in 
August  of  1951  was  $194  million,  al¬ 
most  six  per  cent  more  than  the 
same  month  this  year. 

The  drop  from  last  year  in  farm 
construction  contrasted  with  a  gain 
of  over  seven  per  cent,  August  com¬ 
pared  with  August,  in  all  construc¬ 
tion  activities. 

*  *  H:  *  :Jt 

Farm  real  estate  taxes  were  at  a 
record  high  in  1951,  after  the 
seventh  yearly  increase  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  according  to 
USDA.  Total  farm  real  estate  taxes 
collected  for  1951  were  $775  million, 
compared  with  $735  jnillion  in  1950 
and  $699  million  the  year  before 
that.  Massachusetts  taxes  jumped  8.0 
per  cent;  New  York,  6.2  per  cent; 
Connecticut,  6.8  per  cent;  Rhode 
Island,  3.8  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,, 
5.2  per  cent;  New  Jersey,  9.9  per 
cent;  Delav/are,  6.3  per  cent.  Mary¬ 
land  farm  taxes  actually  went  down 
1.4  per  cent.  Harry  Lando 


Got  to  see 


You  use  the  telephone  and  don’t  think 
much  about  it.  We  like  that,  because  it 
means  your  service  is  good. 

We  want  your  service  not  only  to  stay 
good,  but  to  keep  getting  better.  We  are 
steadily  introducing  improvements  in  Bell 
System  rural  areas.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
lot  of  telephone  experience  —  on  the  job, 
in  our  engineering  offices,  in  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories,  or  in  Western  Electric, 
our  manufacturing  and  supply  unit. 


These  improvements  are  of  many  kinds. 
They  may  involve  a  stronger  line  wire,  or 
a  special  new  fuse  for  the  circuits  in  central 
offices.  One  now  being  installed  is  a  better 
ringing  system  for  party  lines. 

Just  as  you  use  your  experience  to  im¬ 
prove  your  farming,  we  use  ours  to  give 
you  more  and  better  telephone  service. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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George  T.  Thompson,  Bland,  Virginia,  writes: 

"I  use  Sterling  Blusalt  in  my  dairy 
herd  and  I  recommend  it  to  any 
dairyman  after  seeing  how  much 
healthier  my  cows  •are  since  I've 
been  feeding  Blusalt.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  has  corrected  conditions 
which  were  costing  me  money." 

Why  take  chances  when  it  costs 
so  little  to  play  safe!  STERLING 
Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  costs  only 
a  few  pennies  more  a  month  for 
each  of  your  farm  animal?. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus— 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
— to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese— to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 

Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood.  / 
Zinc— for  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 


□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

Name _ 


RFD  or  Street. 
Town _ 


State 


Two  famous  Silos 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


rWOOD 


CONCRETE 


AvniD 


septlS 


tank 


ROUBLES* 

Prevent  Clogging,  Back-ups, 
Offensive  Odors  In  Septic 
Tanks,  Cesspools,  Outdoor 
Toilets.  One  Treatment  lasts 
months.  Guaranteed.  $1.69  at 
Hardware  and  Drug  Stores. 
d-CON  CO..  Inc.,  Chicago  11,111. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
- — $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  11. N.V. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 
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At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 


The  31st  annual  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Sept.  14-21,  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  drew  a  new  attendance 
record  of  430,734  persons.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  last  year’s  all-time  record 
of  423,155. 

Great  Dairy  Cattle  Show 

The  Holstein  show  was  of  superior 
merit  throughout.  Top  and  cham¬ 
pionship  awards  were  won  by  the 
following  exhibitors:  Bulls  —  calf, 
Smithland,  Canastota,  N.  Y.;  junior 
yearling,  Forsgate  Farms,  James- 
burg,  N.  J.;  senior  yearling,  junior 
champion,  Paul  Smith,  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y.;  two  years  old,  re¬ 
serve  champion,  Freebaer  Farms, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.;  mature  bull,  senior 
and  grand  champion,  Forsgate 
Farms.  Females  —  calf,  John  C. 
Wheeler  &  Son,  Furnace,  Mass.; 
junior  yearling,  Howard  and  Dexter 
Kimball,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  senior 
yearling,  junior  champion,  Smith- 
land;  two  years  old,  Green  Farm, 
Slocum,  R.  I.;  three  years,  H.  C. 
Briggs  &  Son,  Turner,  Me.;  four 
years,  reserve  champion,  Forsgate; 
mature  cow,  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  Forsgate.  Premier  exhibitor 
and  breeder,  Forsgate.  Groups  — 
Dairy  herd,  Forsgate;  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  get-of-sire,  H.  C.  Briggs  & 
Son;  produce-of-dam,  John  Law¬ 
rence,  Chester,  N.  H. 

Guernsey  classes  were  well  filled 
with  top  individuals  from  leading 
herds  in  the  Northeast.  Firsts  and 
champions  were  owned  by:  Bulls — 
calf,  jr.  ch.,  Grayce  Farms,  Dalton, 
Pa.;  jr.  yr.,  Earl  W.  Holcomb  & 
family,  Greene,  N.  Y.;  sr.  yr.,  Bain 
Ridge  Farm,  Francestown,  N.  H.; 
two  years,  Grayce  Farms;  mature,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Grayce.  Females — calf, 
jr.  yr.,  Wethersfield,  Danvers,  Mass.; 
sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Warren  Clark,  Jr., 
Goshen,  Conn.;  two  yr.,  Flying 
Horse  Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass.; 


three  yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Hanover 
Hill  Farms,  Yorktown.  Heights,  N.  Y.; 
four  yr.,  Fenn  Hill  Farm,  Torrington, 
Conn.;  mature,  res.  ch.,  Carle^on 
Pickard,  Bangor,  Me. 

Ayrshires  presented  an  impressive 
array  of  uniformly  superior  individ¬ 
uals.  Firsts  and  champions  were 
owned  by:  Bulls — sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Toll 
Gate  Farms,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  res. 
ch.,  Edwin  A.  Wentworth  &  Sons, 
Amherst,  Mass.;  all  other  bull  classes 
and  championships  won  by  entries 
of  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.  Females 
— calf,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  sr.  yr.,  Lippitt; 
two  yr.,  Toll  Gate;  three  yr.,  Ralph 
D.  Cooley,  Ghent,  N.  Y.;  four  yr., 
Maiden  Hill  Farm,  Ward  Hill,  Mass.; 
mature,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Lippitt. 

Jerseys  offered  an  outstanding 
show  of  high  quality.  Firsts  and 
champions  were  owned  by:  Bulls  — 
calf,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  Vaucluse  Farm,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  and  res.  ch., 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  two 
yr.,  three  and  over,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Biltmore  Farms,  Biltmore,  N.  Car. 
Females  —  calf,  Harmony  Jersey 
Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.. 
Twin  Oaks;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Vaucluse; 
two  yr.,  Pioneer;  three  yr.,  Biltmore; 
four  yr.,  Harmony;  mature,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Biltmore.  Groups — herd, 
three  females,  get-of-sire,  Biltmore; 
produce-of-dam,  Pioneer.  Premier 
breeder  and  exhibitor,  Biltmore. 

Brown  Swiss  had  good  entries  in 
all  classes.  Firsts  and  champions 
were  owned  by:  Bulls — calf,  jr.  ch., 
Sunset  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt.;  jr.  yr., 
Hycrest  Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.; 
sr.  yr.,  mature,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Como- 
co  Home  Farm,  Milton,  Mass.  Fe¬ 
males — calf,  jr.  ch.,  Hycrest;  three 
yr.,  Judd’s  Bridge  Farms,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  all  other  female  firsts 
and  championships  won  by  entries 
of  High  Meadow  Farm,  Wallingford, 
Conn.  Groups  —  produce-of-dam, 


The  grand  champion  steer  of  the  1952  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  was  this  860 -pound  Angus,  Bethel  Laddie,  held  by  owner  Peter 
Miller  (13),  a  4-H  Club  member  of  Millbrook,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  The 
steer  was  bought  for  $1.00  a  pound.  Last  year’s  grand  champion  sold  for 
$1.56,  and  the  all  time  high  was  $2.50  paid  in  1935. 


misim 


The  three-year-old  and  over  Guernsey  bull  class  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  presented  an  impressive  array  of  outstanding  sires.  Here  they  are 
lined  up  on  the  tanbark  with  an  interested  crowd  of  spectators.  The  senior 
and  grand  champion,  Lyrene  May’s  Prince,  owned  by  Grayce  Farms,  Dalton, 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  is  shown  on  the  extreme  right. 


When  You  Repair  - 

BE  SURE  TO  TREAT 
THE  WOOD  WITH 


Wafer  repellent  PENTA  protects 
wood  against  termites  and  rot, 
warping  and  checking.  Adds  years 
to  the  life  of  steps,  doors,  roofing, 
fences,  window  sash  and  frame. 

4*1  f 

‘Say  tut  Sc4KO*tUc<zt  (ftUloH  &Utf 

Yes,  you  can  paint  over  PENTA  W.R. 
treated  wood.  Save  money! 

Do  this  now  — 

Write  for  full  Information  and  Prices 


#^CUPS  > 

[Cows,  Horses 
Mules,  Dogs,  l 
faster,  better  I 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 

c funheam 

StewarJ  ,/M 

CLIPIY1  ASTER 


NEW, 

More  Powerful 
Motor ... 

25% 
greater 
speed 


Nationally  known  Dairy 
and  Health  Authorities 
say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the 
chief  source  of  sediment. 

Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce 
more  desirable  milk  with 
low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Overall  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  results  use  Clip- 
master.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  lasting  durability.  $37.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does  a 
more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle. 
Write  for  information  on  Sunbeam 
Stewart  clipping  equipment. 

Stnbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  lit. 


Grooming  Head 


Yonr  Clipmaster 


WINDGALL? 


*‘In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
"cure-all,"  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mats. 

ABSORBINE 
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iearn  auctioneering 

Out  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Business 
Rexl  Term  December  1,  1952 

ENROLL  EARLY1 
Write  lor  Free  Cataloo. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131  -R 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


BEEF  CATTLE 


We  can  give  you  a  real  buy  on 
your  Fall  Cattle  with  large  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  at  all  times.  We 
have  Holstein  Steers,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 
weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 
Yearling  and  Springer  Cows  on 
hand  for  Breeding  Herds.  Open 
seven  days  per  week. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


New  England  Angus  Sale 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  25,  1952 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

60  BREEDING  FEMALES 
Open  and  Bred 

60  FEEDER  STEERS 
Weight  350-600  Pounds 

For  Catalogs  and  Information 
Write:  — 

TOM  REIDY,  Secretary 
FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Un  HEIFERS 

TESTED.  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  200  HEREFORDS 


Ered  and  unbred  heifers,  springers,  Stockers  and 
calves.  Tested  and  N.  Y.  State  Health  approved. 
E  E.  SC H  MICK,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


RAMS 


35  YOUNG  BRED  EWES  35 

Mostly  Grade  Suffolk,  good  size,  healthy  individuals 
bred  to  a  registered  Suffolk  Ram  at  $40.00. 
ALSO  7  EWE  LAMBS  at  $35.00. 

RALPH  B.  GRAMMER 

829  LAFAYETTE  PKWY,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

F  o  n  JS  A.  Xj  e 
CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 

EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS,  ALSO  A  FEW 

BRED  EWES. 

L.  F.  CUThBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  REG.  SHROPSHIRE, 
OXFORD  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 
Well  Grown  Thrifty  Fellows  Ready  for  Service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 


CHOICE  EWES  &  RAMS  For  Breeding  This  Fall. 
With  TEN  you  can  reasonably  expect  20  next  Spring. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 


RAM  LAMBS.  EWES.  BEST  OF  BLOODLINES. 
CHAS.  E.  SEEHLER,  MARKLETON,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
LUCIEN  C.  BENEDICT 

ROUTE  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VERMONT 


REGISTERED  TUNIS  RAMS 


40  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
RALPH  E,  OWEN,  R.  5,  FULTON.  N.  Y. 

. — - REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  WINDY  ROW 


PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Tel.  54- M  or  W 


---OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE.  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  SHEEP 

A  few  purebred  Southdown  yearling  rams  for  sale. 
Also  Dorset  yearlings.  Two  Tunis  yearlings  left. 
Write  for  Prices. 

TAMARACK  FARMS,  GREENWICH,  NEW  YORK 

GOOD  GRADE  HAMPSHIRE  IAMBS 

Sr,t  bbBEebdkI»W,ErI ".U,'*oS,o^S'rmvo'uT0 ‘pigs. 

SIDNEY  PHILLIPS, 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  R.  D.,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOGS 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  year  old  sable 
male.  Winners  at  stud.  COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS, 
WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


PURFBRED  COCKER  PUPPIES 


REDS,  BLACKS,  BUFFS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN,  N.  Y.  TEL:  5721 

TOtlREBREl)  COCKED  I’l'PS  ANI)  DOGS 
.X.  Non-Re pri8tered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  A.K.C.  REGISTERED 
$25  and  Up.  Write  for  Pedigrees. 

W.  A.  HAMMER,  13  Adams  St.,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

—  SUPER-INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS  — 
VIRGIL  SMITH, _ MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 

.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nr.™ 

—DOGS  —  SELLING  OUT:  REDUCED  PRICE— 
Registered  St.  Bernard  Dogs.  Information  3c  stamp. 
MRS.  MAYNARD  BAKER,  R.  2,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


FROM  TWO  TO  FOUR  MONTHS  OLD. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  Route  I,  ATHENS,  PA. 

October  4,  1952 


Judd’s  Bridge;  get-of-sire,  Hycrest; 
all  other  groups,  High  Meadow. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  a  popular 
breed  in  New  England  and  excellent 
entries  from  leading  herds  were 
shown.  Firsts  and  champions  were 
owned  by:  Bulls — calf,  jr.  ch.,  sr.  yr., 
mature,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Mystery 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  jr.  yr.,  Anderson 
Farm,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  two 
yr.,  Patten  Hill  Farm,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.  Females — calf,  gr.  ch., 
jr.  yr.,  three  yr.,  sr.  ch.,  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.;  sr.  yr., 
jr.  ch.,  Mystery;  two  yr.,  Elliott  H. 
Taylor,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  three 
or  four  yr.,  res.  ch.,  Maidstone  Farm, 
Rectortown,  Va.;  mature,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Z.  R.  Lewis,  Timonium,  Md. 
Groups  —  trio  of  cows,  herd,  pair 
calves,  exhibitor  and  breeder*  Mys¬ 
tery. 

_  The  Beef  Parade 

Increasing  popularity  of  beef  cattle 
was  reflected  in  the  numerous  top 
quality  individuals  shown  in  the  beef 
breeding  and  fat  classes.  In  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  breeding  classes 
firsts  and  championships  were  owned 
by:  Bulls  —  jr.  calf,  res.  jr.  ch.,  sr. 
calf,  summer  yr.,  jr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.; 
jr.  yr.,  two  yr.,  sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr. 
ch.,  C.  V.  Whitney  Farms,  Westbury, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  sr.  yr.,  res.  sr.  ch.,  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  Females — • 
jr.  calf,  summer  yr.,  sr.  yr.  and  sr. 
ch.,  Shadow  Isle;  sr.  calf,  res.  jr.  ch. 
and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Whitney  Farms;  jr. 
yr.,  jr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Panther 
Ledge  Farm,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.; 
two  yr.  and  res.  sr.  ch.,  Bent  Lee 
Farm,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y.  Groups — - 
All  won  by  Shadow  Isle. 

Hereford  firsts  and  championships 
were  owned  by:  Bulls — calf,  Robart 
Farm,  W.  Willington,  Conn.;  summer 
yr.,  Sunset  Ledge  Farms,  Warren, 
Mass.;  jr.  yr.  and  res.  ch.,  Birdwood 
Farms,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  sr.  yr. 
and  ch.,  Birdwood;  two  yr.,  Windrow 
Farm,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Females — 
calf,  ch.,  Robart;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.,  Bird- 
wood;  two  yr.,  Windrow.  Groups — 
get-of-sire,  two  females,  Birdwood. 

-  Steers  tops  and  champions  owned 
by:  Angus  —  heavyweight,  Fred  H. 
Scoralick,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.;  medi- 
umweight,  gr.  ch.,  Peter  G.  Miller, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  lightweight,  David 

M.  Sleight,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Herefords  —  heavyweight,  Michael 
Molitoris,  Jr.,  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn.;  mediumweight,  Maureen 
O’Connell,  Dalton,  Mass.;  light¬ 
weight,  Davetta  K.  McComb,  Suffield, 
Conn. 

Sheep  Show 

A  good  sheep  show  was  given  by 
several  of  the  leading  flock  owners 
in  the  Northeast.  Championships 
were  as  follows:  Cheviots  —  ram, 
ewe,  Four  Winds  Farm,  Glastonbury, 
Conn.  Dorsets — ram,  ewe,  Whitney 
Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 
Hampshires — ram,  Fay  &  Lloyd  F. 
Husted,  Madison,  Conn.;  ewe,  Charles 
W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.  Shrop- 
shires  —  ram,  Iroquois  Farm, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.;  ewe,  A.  J. 
Cochrane,  Ripley,  N.  Y.  Southdowns 
— ram,  Edith  M.  Smith,  Skowhegan, 
Me.;  ewe,  Luther  A.  Belden,  N.  Hat¬ 
field,  Mass.  Suffolks — ram,  Whitney 
Homestead;  ewe,  Hob  &  Nob  Farm, 
Francestown,  N.  H.  Wethers — lamb, 
Husted. 

4-H  Club  Dairy  Cattle  Champions 

An  outstanding  show  of  4-H  Club 
dairy  cattle  was  presented.  The 
breed  champions  were  owned  as 
follows:  Holstein  —  Virginia  Mae 
Brieniek,  Adams,  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.  Gurensey — Warren  Clark,  Jr., 
Goshen,  Litchfield  County,  Conn. 
Jersey  —  Ruth  Roach,  Weatogue, 
Hartford  County,  Conn.  Ayrshire — 
Frank  D.  Sargent,  Penacook,  Merri¬ 
mack  County,  N.  H.  Brown  Swiss — 
Celia  M.  Baldwin,  S.  Deerfield, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.  Milking 
Shorthorn  —  Edwin.  Noyes,  Berwick, 
York  County,  Me. 

Poultry  Show 

A  large  number  of  all  leading  j 
breeds  of  poultry  were  in  close 
competition  for  top  honors.  Best 
Birds  of  the  Show  were  as  follows: 
Standard  trio  —  Partridge  Rocks, 
Beau  Site  Farm,  Sanford,  Me.  Ban¬ 
tam  trio  —  Black  Cochins,  George  , 
Ennever,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Ban¬ 
tam  —  Black  Cochin  cock,  Elton  S.  j 
Gould,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  Waterfowl — 
African  old  goose,  Mrs.  Philip  I 
Blascak,  Agawam,  Mass.  Turkey  —  J 
White  Holland  old  hen,  Gozzi 
Turkey  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 

R.  W.  Duck  ' 


DISPERSAL 
of  the  Fuerst  Stock  Farm 

Aberdeen-Angus  Herd 

at  the  farm,  near  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  ISI •  V. 

OCTOBER  18,  1952 — beginning  at  10  A.  IVl. 


NEARLY  200  HEAD  SELL 

This  includes  17  BULLS,  73  COWS,  over  50  of  them  with  calves  at 
side,  11  2-year-old  HEIFERS,  35  OPEN  HEIFERS. 

ALL  THE  TOP  FAMILIES  ARE  REPRESENTED. 

105  females  are  bred  to  Homeplaee  Eileenmere  999-35”,  twice  Re¬ 
serve  Grand  Champion  Bull  at  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
Many  sons  and  daughters  of  his  sell. 

A  SON  OF  EILEENMERE  487th,  THE  “WONDER  BULL”,  SELLS. 

In  this  large  offering  there  will  be  something  to  interest  everyone 


For  catalogs  address  —  J.  B.  McCORKLE,  Sale  Manager, 

3500  A.  I.U.  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  310,000 
readers  about  the  stack  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 

FRESH  COWS  —  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  ol  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams. 


Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Breeders 

1952  PRODUCTION  SALE 

COBLESKILL  FAIRGROUNDS 

11,00  A.M.  •  OCTOBER  18,  1952 

COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 
BUY  FROM  THE  EAST’S  BEST  BROWN 
SWISS  HERDS 

55  —  BROWN  SWISS  —  55 

20  Top  Bred  Cows  4  Bulls  Chosen  for  Production 
9  Typey  Heifer  Calves  22  Fancy  Bred  Heifers 

Pre-Sale  Dinner — Friday,  Oct.  17 

TOM  WHITTAKER  —  Auctioneer 
NORMAN  MAGNUSSEN  —  Pedigrees 
For  Catalogs  —  Write  to: 

G.  B.  FARNAM, 

R.  F.  D.  I,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN 


! 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

For  Sale.  Purebred.  Of  Good  Production  Background. 
Four  Weeks  Old,  ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  —  $!C0. 
MINNAMERE  FARM  . 

472  EAST  SHORE  R  D GREAT  NECK,  N.  Y. 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Barrington  Duchess 
breeding,  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  J. 
SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK. 

- 10  HOLSTEIN  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS - 

Springing,  Vaccinated.  T.  Bi  Accredited.  Also  Cows. 
JOHN  KAPFER,  DEKALB  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

HORNER’S  RABBITRY,  MONMOUTH  BEACH  I. 
N.  J.,  offers  on  approval  foundation  quality  GIANT 
CHINCHILLAS  Pedigreed,  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


SWINE 


FO] FL  SALE 

REGISTERED  BOARS,  GILTS  and  FEEDER  PIGS. 
All  Breeds,  many  from  State  Fair  Prize  Winners. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

RALPH  BLIEK,  Sec.,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


TAMWORTHS:  Well  Started.  Registered  $18;  Un¬ 
registered  $12  ea.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  Milton,  Dela. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

SMALL  HERD  PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG,  OF 
FINEST  STRAIN,  FOR  SALE.  Moderately  Priced. 
SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  COMMACK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  SPRING  BUCK  $35.  Also 
Does.  P.  COOKENHAM,  R.D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  208  page  book  "Timely  Topics  on  Poultry  Management." 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL 


We  guarantee  to  teach  the  progressive  cattleman  how 
to  accomplish  the  following  or  his  money  back: 

How  to  make  barren  cows  breed,  control  abor¬ 
tion,  deliver  calves,  remove  afterbirths,  artificial  insemination,  diagnose 
pregnancy,  keep  cows  breeding,  keep  bulls  breeding,  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  have  clean  healthy  udders  and  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
the  reproductive  organs.  write  or  wire  for  catalog 

GRAHAM  SCIENTIFIC  BREEDING  SCHOOL 


I  A  SCHOOL  FOR  CATTLEMEN 
I  ONLY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  KIND 


School  Held  Five  Days 

8:30  TUESDAY  MORNING 
TILL  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

1952 

Orlando,  Fla.,  Hotel  Fort  Gatlin,  Aug.  26-30. 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  Hotel  Wade  Hampton,  Sept.  2-6. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Hotel  Edwards,  Sept.  9-13. 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Hotel  Stamey,  Sept.  30-Oct.  4. 
Gunnison,  Colo.,  Hotel  Allen,  Oct.  7-11. 

Ogden,  Utah,  Hotel  Ben  Lomond,  Oct.  14-18. 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  Canada,  Hotel  Brunswick,  Nov.  4-8. 
Burlington.  Vt.,  Hotel  Vermont,  Nov.  11-15. 
Allentown,  I 'a.,  Lehigh  Valley  Co-Operative  Farm¬ 
ers,  Hotel  Americus-Headquarters,  Nov.  18-22. 
Houston,  Tex.,  Hotel  Bice,  Dec.  9-13. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Hotel  Huckins,  Dec.  16-20. 
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1953 

Richmond,  Va.,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Jan.  6-10. 
Wheeling,  W.  VA.,  Hotel  Windsor,  Jan.  13-17. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Hotel  Maryland,  Jan.  20-24. 

Niagara  Falls,  N  .V.,  Hotel  Temperance,  Feb.  10-14. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Hotel  Lorraine,  Feb.  17-21. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Hotel  Stoddard,  Feb.  24-28. 
Sheridan,  YVyo.,  Hotel  Crescent,  Mar.  17-21. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Hotel  Multnoman,  April  7-11. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Hotel  Sacramento,  April  14-18. 
Riverside,  Calif.,  Hotel  Mission  Inn,  April  21-25. 

GRAHAM  SCIENTIFIC 
BREEDING  SCHOOL 

FRANK  B.  GRAHAM,  Manager 
216  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cattle, 
which  started  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1942  with  500  cows  bred,  has  in¬ 
creased  to  282,235  as  of  January  1, 
1952,  and  will  mark  its  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  October  16  and  17  at  the 
annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
ania  State  Association  of  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperatives  at  Lewisburg, 
Union  County.  Albert  E.  Madigan  of 
Towanda  is  president.  Reports  on 
the  work  this  year  and  for  the  first 
decade  will  be  presented  by  exten¬ 
sion  dairy  specialists  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  and  asso¬ 
ciation  officials,  including  J.  Lewis 
W  illiams,  Uniontown,  Fayette 
County,  secy.'-treas. 

Host  to  the  group  will  be  the  first 
Pennsylvania  unit  at  Lewisburg,  now 
one  of  five  centrals.  Other  centrals 
are  located  at  Clarion  for  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  Clarion  County; 
Tunkhannock  in  Wyoming  County, 
for  the  Northeast;  Landis ville,  Lan¬ 
caster  County  for  the  South  Central; 
and  Allentown  in  Lehigh  County,  for 
the  Southeast. 

A.  Glynn  Esch,  manager  at  Lewis¬ 
burg,  will  have  charge  of  an  open 
house  at  that  plant  the  afternoon  of 
October  16.  That  night  the  dairy 
farmers  will  go  to  Williamsport  for 
their  banquet-business  meeting  in 
Hotel  Lycoming  where  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  held  the  following 
morning. 


Farmers  of  Pennsylania  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  State  Legislature  hold¬ 
ing  its  session  each  year  instead  of 
every  two  years  as  at  present,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  a  series  of  actions 
taken  recently  by  representatives  of 
the  State’s  leading  farm  organi¬ 
zations.  Annual  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  favored  in 
a  constitutional  amendment  reso¬ 
lution  passed  at  the  1951  session  but 
it  must  be  approved  at  the  1953 
session  and  then  submitted  to  voters. 
If  necessary,  farmers  will  carry  their 
opposition  fight  to  voters,  declared  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  executive  committees  of  the 
State  Council  of  Farm  Organizations 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  4  —  Ayrshire  Production  Sale, 
New  York  State,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  New  York  State,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  6  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Ray  Koontz  Farm,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Oct.  6  —  Guernsey  Consignment 

Sale,  Butler  -  Lawrence  Counties, 

Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  6  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Twin  Acres  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Oneida  County,  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  10  —  Holstein  Conestoga 
Classic  Sale,  Lancaster  County,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa. 

Oct.  10  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Oswego  County,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  Guernsey  Consigment 
Sale,  New  Jersey  State,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  11  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Clinton-Franklin-Essex  Coun¬ 
ties,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  11  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Capital  District,  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  11  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Schoharie  County,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  13  —  Ayrshire  Bred  Heifer 
Sale,  Ralph  E.  Lewis  Farm,  Mooers, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  13  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Delaware  County,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Rhode  Island  Club,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 

Oct.  15  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Allegany  County  Club,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


JERSEY  AUCTION 

Sisson  Reduction  and  Northern 
N.  Y.  Consignment  Sale 

MONDAY  — OCT.  20th,  WATERTOWN,  N  Y 
Sale  starts  at  Noon  and  will  be  held  at’  the 
Old  Nichols  Farm,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Leland 
Bull  and  located  along  Rt.  12  3  miles  east  of 
Watertown  at  Burrs  Mills. 

45  —  HEAD  —  45 

Cattle  May  Be  Seen  Sunday  Before  Sale 
A  recent  serious  fire  loss  at  the  Sisson  Farm 
at  Potsdam  makes  necessary  the  sale  of  25  ton 
cows  and  bred  heifers  from  this  great  herd 
founded  63  years  ago.  iA  lot  of  these  cattle  will 
be  fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale  date.  All  cows 
have  good  records  and  all  bred  heifers  are  from 
record  dams.  It  is  but  seldom  that  cattle  are 
available  from  a  breeding  establishment  that  has 
been  a  leader  more  than  half  a  century.  Promi¬ 
nent  breeders  in  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  St 
Lawrence  Counties  are  consigning  about  20  head" 
mostly  cows  and  bred  heifers,  most  of  which 
will  be  fresh  or  due  near  sale  date. 

This  is  Truly  an  Opportunity  Sale 
HEALTH:  The  Sisson  herd  is  Bangs  Certified 
and  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  The  consigned  cattle 
are  from  herds  that  are  Certified  or  Negative 
and  Calf.  Vace.  All  cattle  T.  B.  and  Blood 
Tested  and  Inoculated  against  Shipping  Fever. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

GEO.  W.  SISSON, 
Hillview  Farm,  Potsdam,  N.  V. 


WHY  IS 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDINGi 

UP  14 %? 

During  June,  July  and  August  dairy- . 
men  nad  14 more  cows  bred  to  sire3 
of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders*  Co- ' 
operative,  Inc.  than  in  the  same  months 
a  year  ago.  Why? 

Throughout  New  York  and  Western 
Vermont,  in  thousands  of  herds  yoii 
qan  see  scores  of  thousands  of  dairy 
cattle  that  are  better  producers,  have 
better  show  type  and  return  more  net 
income  because  they  come  from  the 
high  transmitting  dairy  sires  of  all  five 
major  breeds  available  for  artificial 
service  through  153  local  NYABC  tech¬ 
nicians. 

For  all  the  facts  about  service  in  your 
area,  see  your  local  NYABC  technician, 
or  write  today  to. 

NEW  YORK  |“ 

Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

Incorporated  i 

Box  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


33rd  Allegany-Steuben  Club  Sale 

WED.,  OCT.  22,  at  12:30  P.  M.,  MAPLE  CITY 
PARK,  HORNELL,  N.  Y.  25  COWS,  16  BRED 
HEIFERS,  5  YEARLINGS,  3  BULLS.  The  cows 
and  bred  heifers  will  be  fresh  or  due  very  soon 
after  sale  date.  They’re  a  good-uddered  lot.  The 
bulls  are  a  production-bred  trio.  HEALTH: 
Many  Bangs  Accred.,  majority  Calf.  Vacc.,  all 
T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  Inoculated  against 
Shipping  Fever  within  30  days  before  sale. 


Carl  and  Walter  Wood  Dispersal 

THURS.,  OCT.  23rd.  at  12:30  P.  M.  HORSE- 
HEADS,  N.  Y.  Farm  located  I  mi.  N.  of  Air¬ 
port.  This  is  a  real  good  farmer-breeder’s  herd 
of  milky  cattle.  44  PUREBREDS— 6  GRADES. 
24  Cows,  7  Bred  Heifers,  13  Yearlings,  4 
Heifer  Calves,  I  Bull.  5  fresh  in  Sept.,  2  in 
Oct.,  9  due  in  Nov.  and  3  in  Dec.  Lots  of  fall 
milk  here.  Herd  Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood  Vacc., 
T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  Inoculated  against 
Shipping  Fever  within  30  days. 

DON’T  MISS  THESE  2  SALES 


BKTinMWWIK 

Under  average  farming 
conditions,  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  In  world  —  also 
highest  records’o.n  twice-a-day  milk- 
Ingl  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00i 
$2.00  per  yr. :  3  yrs.,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  . 
Good  Grazers  - 


Hardy  Rustler! 


Perfect  Udder! 

Write  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeder,' Association 

96  Center  St.,  BrendonTVt 


Oct.  16  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  State,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa. 

Oct.  16  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  England,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Oct.  1?  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Jersey  State,  Flemington, 

N.  J* 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I  CLINTON-FRANKLIN-ESSEX  CLUB  SALE, 
Fair  Grounds,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Sat.,  Oct.  II 
at  Noon.  II  Cows,  20  Bred  Heifers,  3  Year¬ 
lings,  5  Heifer  Calves,  3  Bulls  from  high- 
record  dams.  A  great  lot  of  fall-calving  cattle. 
Majority  calf,  vac.,  all  tested  within  30  days. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


i  ms  just 

FIGURI, 
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In  most  parts 
of  the  country  it’s 
about  time  for  the 
good  earth  to  settle  down  for  a  rest. 
Leaves  blushing,  nights  sneaking  in 
much  sooner,  meadows  turning  in 
for  a  nap.  Farm  folks  have  put  in 
their  hardest  licks,  time  now  for  a 
breather.  Time  for  grabbing  off  a 
few  hours,  now  and  then,  for  the 
things  that  got  crowded  out  by  spring 
and  summer.  Time  for  planning 
ahead.  Time  for  hot  chocolate  and 
sweet  cider.  You  know  something? 
Fall  and  winter  is  a  kind  of  relax- 
able  time  of  year  .  .  .  and  we’re  in 
one  of  the  sweetest  spots  in  the 
world.  Why  fight  it?  Fall  can  be  fun! 


*  *  *  * 

With  winter  coming,  days  getting 
shorter,  vitamins  and  minerals  are 
really  important  .  .  .  keeping  your 
stock  producing  to  the  limit.  That’s 
especially  true  of  your  dairy  herd. 
If  they’re  going  to  earn  their  keep 
through  the  hard  months  ahead, 
you’ve  gotta  be  sure  they  get  enough 
of  the  necessary  milk-making  nu¬ 
trients.  That’s  where  your  Watkins 
Man  comes  in.  Ask  him  about 
Watkins  Stock  Mineral,  and  Watkins 
Vitamin  Supplement  for  cattle.  Both 
are  profit  -  makers  .  .  .  make  that 
feed  go  farther  too. 


*  *  *  * 


HE:  What  were  all  our  chickens 
doing  out  in  front  of  the  house? 

SHE:  Just  curious.  They  heard  you 
were  gonna  lay  a  sidewalk! 

Well,  that’s  my  missus  for  you,  she 
really  loves  her  crew  of  layers.  She 
says  “Treat  ’em  right,  they  treat  you 
right.”  Lot  of  truth  in  that  too.  Feed 
’em  what  it  takes  to  make  eggs  and 
they’ll  do  their  darndest  to  fill  the 
basket.  But  most  ordinary  feed  just 
doesn’t  have  the  goods  .  .  .  the 
minerals  and  the  vitamins  .  .  .  that’s 
why  you  need  Watkins  supplements. 
For  high  production,  balance  your 
layer  feed  with  Watkins  Poultry 
Mineral  and  Watkins  Vitamin 
Supplement  for  poultry.  Ask  your 
Watkins  Man  about  our  Poultry 
Profit  Plan. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  was 
steady  to  slightly  weaker,  with 
prices  off  50  cents  to  $1.00.  Demand 
was  moderate  to  .fairly  active. 
Supplies  decreased  with  401  for  sale. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter — Medium  grade  $20- 
21.75;  Common  $18-19.90.  Dairy 
type  cows  for  slaughter  —  Good 
grade  $20-22.60;  Medium  grade  $18- 
21;  Cutters  $16-18.75;  Heavy  can- 
ners  $15-16.50;  Light  canners  $13.50- 
14.90;  Shelly  $13  and  down.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  Bulls — Good  grade  $24-27.70; 
Medium  $18.50-23.90;  Common 
$16.50-19. 

The  calf  market  held  generally 
steady  with  demand  fairly  active 
and  supplies  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  Prices  per  head:  Choice  veal- 
ers  $85-100;  Good  vealers  $75-86; 
Medium  vealers  $55-75.  Common 
and  Culls  $40-55;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs., 
$22-39,  top  $44;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs., 
$15-25;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $4.00- 
16. 

The  hog  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  is  moderate  to  fairly  active; 
supplies  increased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $19-21.50;  Heavy 
weights  $15-20.25;  Medium  and  light 
sows  $15.50-17;  Heavy  sows  $12-15; 
Medium  and  light  Boars  $11.40-14; 
Heavy  Boars  $7.00-10.50;  Shoats 
$14-16.50  each;  small  pigs  $4.00- 
7.50  each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  September  19,  1952, 

sales  by  commission  merchants  and 
other  original  receivers,  as  reported 
by  the  Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Dairy  Type  Cows  and  Bulls — 
Market  steady  with  the  week’s  low. 
Medium  to  Good  fat  dairy  type  cows 
$16.50-18;  Cutters  $14-16;  heavy 
Canners  $12-13.50;  light  Canners 
$8.00-11.50;  fat  yellow  cows  $13- 
14.50;  Medium  to  Good  fat  dairy 
type  heifers  $19-21;  Common  $15-18; 
heavy  bulls  $20.50-22.50;  Medium 
$18-20;  lightweight  Cutter  bulls  $15- 
17. 

Calves  —  Demand  active  for  top 
grades  and  mostly  $1.00  higher; 
others  fully  steady;  clearance  good. 
Prime  $40;  Good  to  Choice  $35-39; 
Medium  $31-34;  Common  and  Culls 
$24-31;  heavy  bobs  90  lbs.  up  $19- 
23;  light  bobs  $12-18. 

Hogs  —  Demand  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Good  to  Choice  180-240 
lb.  N.Y.S.  hogs  $20-21;  extreme  top 
$21.50;  250-300  lbs.  $18.50-19.75; 

300-370  lbs.  $17.50-19;  bulk  of  300- 
600  lb.  sows  $14-16.50;  boars  $9. GO- 
12. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  Choice 
nearby  ewe  and  wether  lambs  $28- 
29;  Medium  and  Cull  lambs,  mixed, 
$25;  old  slaughter  ewes  $7.00-10;  old 
bucks  $6.00-7.00;  Canners  and  Culls 
$3.00  up  according  to  quality. 


*  *  *  * 

You  suppose  anybody  will  ever 
figure  out  a  way  to  keep  our  stock 
from  getting  shot  up  during  hunting 
season  .  .  .  and  still  keep  on  good 
terms  with  our  neighbors  from 
town?  Maybe  we  should  paint  a  red 
cross  on  everything  .  .  .  especially 
the  chickens.  I  understand  that  even 
the  Communists  don’t  shoot  at  that. 

H*  *  *  Hs 

You  ought  to  talk  over  your  farm 
problems  with  your  Watkins  Man 
once  in  awhile.  He  gets  a  lot  of 

practical  dope  from  the  Watkins  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farms  that  can  help  you 
show  a  good  profit  on  your  operation 
when  it  Gomes  time  to  tote-up  .  .  . 
and  believe  me,  with  the  investment 
most  of  us  have  in  our  land  and 
equipment,  showing  a  real  profit  is 
no  snap.  Since  1868  folks  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  Watkins  Man.  How  about 
you? 


5.15 

5.10 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
lilk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
sporting  for  the  month  of  August 
re  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

,ehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.24  $.1116 
It.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 

[illsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . , 

Irie  Co.  Co-op .  4.99 

!o.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.84 

ullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.70 

iovina  Center  Co-op. 

)elaware  Co.  Co-op.. 

Irowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.655 

!onesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.64 

iock  Royal  Co-op . 4.64 

Iheffield  Farms  .  4.64 

irkport  Dairies  .  4.64 

!ohocton  Creameries  . . .  4.64 

Irandview  Dairy  . 4.64 

ly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.64 

lose  Lake  Dairies .  4.64 

!hateaugay  Co-op . 4.64 

)airymen’s  League  ....  4.53 


.1095 
.1085 
.1061 
.1029 
.10 

4.665  .0992 
4.665  .0992 
.099 
.0987 
.0987 
.0987 
.0987 
.0987 
.0987 
.0987 
.0987 
.0987 
.0954 

Fat.  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
id  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
ore  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
vning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
dministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.64; 
jffalo  $4.84;  Rochester  $4.94. 


The  j.  R.  Watkins  Co.  • 

bhbohbbbmh 


Newark,  N.  J. 


A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  to 
the  world  for  want  of  a  little  courage. 
—  Sidney  Smith. 


FEEL  WARY  WHEN  YOU  RUN 
YOUR  TRACTOR  PAST  THE  60-70 
HOUR  MARK  IF  YOU'RE  USING 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


FEEL  WATCHFUL  AT 
THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  IT'S  ABOUT 
HERE  THAT  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  CAN 
FAIL  FROM  HEAT 
AND  WEAR! 


^VEEDOL 

Lasts  Longer  For  Lower  Cost 


FE£t  FREE  TO  GO  AHEAD  FOR  A  FULL  ISO  HOURS  OF 
TROUBLE-FREE,  MONEY-SAVING  OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL 
IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR.  VEEDOL  IS... 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— *  by  giving  longer  service  between 
Changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Tydol 


FLYING 


GASOLINE 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 


Get  TYDOL  Flying  -A- 
Gasoline,  or  now  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline  I 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  .for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 
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Vour  Doughnuts 
Will  Never  Be  Better 


Than  the 
Sugar  You  Use! 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST  SELLING  SUGARS 


Save  SAFELY  gtf  "THatl 
and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  TOO  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $58,000,000.00 


CmtiflGRt 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $. _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State 


25 


’PenAottcU  PHOTO 

Christmas  Cards 


*  Guaranteed  by  ^ 
Good  Housekeeping 

^*^3*  *0V»TlStP 


rom  your  own 
negative 

including  envelopes 


PLUS  1 0^  SHIPPING 


Limited  Trial  Offer 
—  only  one  order 
to  a  customer 

FREE  SAMPLE  —  Just  send  snapshot  negative 
for  free  sample  DeLuxe  Yulecard,  from  world’s 
largest  producer  of  photo  Christmas  cards. 
Please  include  3#  return  postage.  Negative  re¬ 
turned  with  sample  and  folder.  (If  without 
negative,  send  photo  and  50#  for  new  negative.) 
See  before  you  buy.  No  obligation.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Offer  expires  Dec.  1. 


YULECARDS*,  Dept.  32  .  Quincy  69,  Mass. 

•Trademark  registered 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largementi  in  Album  Form  all  for  25t  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FBEEP6RT.  NEW  YORK 
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QUiriatmas  (lifts — i»tart  Early  attb  Atmtfc  thr  2Utsh! 


MULTICOLOR  AND  CROCHET 
—  LOVELY  PRESENTS 

469  —  Crimson  and  Pea  -  Green 
Multicolor,  gay  dancing  berries, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Just  iron 
designs  in  colors  onto  kitchen  towels, 
tablecloths,  place  mats,  curtains, 
potholders,  aprons,  etc.  Motifs  (24) 
are  2,  3  and  4  inches.  Colorful 

presents.  20c. 

525  —  Attractive  Crocheted  Bed- 
jacket,  well  fitted,  has  no  seams, 
simple  and  quick  to  do;  clear  in¬ 
structions.  Beautiful  inexpensive  gift 
in  pastels;  satin  or  taffeta  bow  for 
contrast.  20c. 

518  —  Morning  Glory  Multicolor 

makes  a  heavenly  blue  present;  an¬ 
other  easy-quick  iron  transfer  of 
colors  (sky-blue,  light  green  leaves) 
onto  runners,  breakfast  cloths,  table 
mats,  etc.  The  12-inch  vines  won¬ 
derful  on  curtains.  Two  vines;  four 
separate  flowers  are  three  inches 
each.  No  embroidery  needed  with 
multicolors.  20c. 

521  —  Mama  Bear  and  Baby  Bear. 

Two  cuddle  toys  to  make  of  felt 
(brown  and  light  tan  for  noses  and 
ears;  red  scrap  for  tongues)  for  crib 
and  toddle  folk.  Pattern  complete: 
cutting  charts  for  bodies,  apron, 
bib;  also  stuffing  directions.  20c. 


GRAND  GIFTS  TO  SEW 

226  —  Bride  and  Bridesmaid  Doll 
Clothes:  Little  girls  rave  about  their 
doils  dressed  up  beautifully.  Pattern 
includes  the  two  gowns,  slip,  panties, 
hat  and  cap  with  veil.  Order  by 
sizes  for  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22  inch 
dolls.  25c. 

2311  —  Lovely  Bedtime  Set:  Bed- 

jacket  and  nightgown,  sew-easy. 
Gown  has  figure-molding  tucks; 
jacket  with  new  collar  idea.  Sizes 
36  and  38.  25c  . 

2594  —  Pretty  Party  Aprons:  Two 

in  one  pattern  and  each  has  gay 
novel  potholder.  Welcome  and  in¬ 
expensive  gift  pair.  25c. 

2758  —  Pert  Pinafore  Apron:  De¬ 
lightful  cover-all  with  carry-all 
pockets.  Wonderfully  useful  present 
at  minimum  cost.  Snug  waistline  for 
figure  flattery.  In  sizes:  Small, 
medium,  large,  extra  large.  25c. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book,  20c. 

Order  early  for  Christmas;  it  al¬ 
ways  comes  sooner  than  you  think! 

Please  PRINT  name  and  full 
address  on  order  itself  —  so  many 
times,  the  R.  F.  D.  number  is  only 
on  the  envelope!  Be  safe  for 
Christmas  patterns.  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Handsome  Present  in  Filet 

425  —  Rose  Basket  Chair  Set:  This 
popular,  delicate,  graceful  and  classic 
design  in  filet  crochet  for  chair  back 
and  arm  pieces.  Pattern  very  easy  to 
follow  on  the  big  dot-and-space 
chart  as  a  work  guide.  Beautiful 
Christmas  gift  done  in  white,  ecru 
or  coffee-color.  20c. 

Send  order  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  323  West  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


Cotton  flannel  is  best  for  polishing 
silverwear.  However,  to  clean  the 
silver,  the  cloth  must  be  clean  itself. 
Wash  such  polishing  cloths  in  hot 
soapsuds  after  each  use. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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"On  our  farm  we  eat 
hot  Mother's  Oats  for 
all-morning  energy 


says . . . 

Mrs .  Marvin  Yoder 

Route  5,  Lafayette,  Indiana 


Farm  Families  Eat  More  Hot  Mother's  Oats  Than 


Any  Other  Cereal!  It's  Tops  in  Nourishing  Protein! 


Still  Less  than 


s? 


serving* 


"I  always  have  good  hot  Mother’s  Oats  on  our  breakfast 
table,”  says  bright-eyed,  alert  Mrs.  Yoder,  mother  of 
six  fine  healthy  youngsters  with  good  'second-helping’ 
appetites.  "Farmers  have  long  hard  hours  of  work  from 
sunup  till  noon  and  we  need  the  lasting  energy  in 
Mother’s  Oats!” 

Yes,  it’s  not  surprising  that  farm  families  eat  more 
good  nourishing  Mother’s  Oats  than  any  other  cereal. 
Did  you  know  it  actually  supplies  more  protein  benefits 
to  help  you  do  a  full  morning’s  heavy  farm  work  than 
any  other  of  14  leading  cereals? 

This  was  proved  by  a  leading  State  University,  and 
the  results  were  published  in  a  nationally  known  sci¬ 
entific  journal. 

As  a  busy  farm  wife,  you’ll  also  appreciate  Mother’s 
Oats  for  its  time-saving  2 M  -minute  cooking  . . .  and  its 
low  cost  of  less  than  1^  a  serving! 

Serve  delicious  Mother’s  Oats  for  breakfast  every 
day!  Remember  to  stock  up  now  on  Mother’s  Oats  or 
Quaker  Oats,  which  are  the  same. 

Mother’s  Oats 

THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 

PLUS  BLUE  STAR  FROM  PACKAGE  OF  MOTHER’S  OATS  OR  QUAKER  OATS  AND 


ON  $1.50  NYLON  STOCKINGS! 

FAMOUS  51-GAUGE,  15  DENIER  NYLONS! 


•  Made  by  world’s  largest  ho¬ 
siery  manufacturer. 

•  Flattering  dull  finish.  Pencil¬ 
line  seams. 

•  Full-fashioned.  Gossamer- 
sheer,  Saturday- night  beauty 


with  long-wearing  quality. 

•  Comes  in  Moonstone  (misty 
taupe)— most  popular  of  new 
Fall  shades. 

•  Leg  lengths  proportionate  to 
foot  sizes. 


Mail  to:  NYLON  HOSIERY,  BOX  1988,  CHICAGO  77,  ILL. 

Enclosed  is  75  cents  in  coin  for  which  send  me  one  pair  of  Nylon  Hosiery 
—regular  $1.50  value.  Also  enclosed  is  a  Blue  Star  from  a  Mother’s  Oata 
or  a  Quaker  Oats  package.  (Or  a  trademark — picture  of  mother  and  child 
—from  a  square  package  of  Mother’s  Premium  Oats.)  Size  I  want  ia 
circled  below. 

SIZES  814  9  914  10  ioy2  11 


Name _ 

Address  or  Rural  Route 
City 


— 

uuy - — - - — - - - - — - - — — — - -  1 

OFFER  GOOD  ONLY  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS. 


t 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 


Here  we  are  in  the  fall  season,  with  Hallowe’en  fun  just  ahead: 
witches,  lighted  pumpkins  and  apple  bobbing  contests. 

Several  boys  and  girls  have  asked  me-  why  the  people  they  write  to 
don’t  always  answer  their  letters.  The  letters  are  forwarded  to  the 
addresses  given  to  me.  After  that  no  one  has  any  control  over  the 
matter  except  the  .party  at  the  other  end.  Actually,  I  think  it  would  be 
much  safer  to  print  your  name  and  address  on  whatever  you  send.  Also 
important:  when  writing  to  a  name  on  Our  Page,  be  sure  ’to  add  the 
state  on  the  envelope.  This  saves  delay  in  checking  my  enormous  files. 

And  now  make  the  most  of  October’s  grand  days! — Elsie  Unger. 


A  DRESS  FOR  THE  DANCE 

Janice  woke  up  bright  and  early  Saturday 
morning.  This,  was  the  day  she  was  going 
to  make  her  new  formal  dress.  She  ate 
breakfast  hurriedly,  ran  upstairs,  opened 
her  mother’s  sewing  machine,  and  got  out 
needle  and  thread,  scissors,  thimble,  chalk 
with  countless  other  things. 

Then  she  took  out  her  mother’s  beauti¬ 
ful  pink  silk  gown  that  she  had  been 
saving  for  years.  Working  steadily  cutting 
and  basting,  she  finally  ran  up  the  seams 
on  the  sewing  machine.  When  she  had 
finished  she  tried  it  on.  It  was  too  small! 

"Mother”!  When  her  mother  came  and 
saw  that  Janice  was  crying,  she  didn’t 
have  to  be  told  what  had  happened;  she 
knew. 

“Janice,  don’t  cry;  I  understand,  Honey.” 

"It  was  your  best  silk — and — and  besides, 
the  dance  is  tonight!” 

"I  have  more  silk,  Janice.  But,  as  I 
told  you  before,  silk  is  out  of  style.” 

"But  I’ve  promised  Jerry  I’d  go  with 
him  tonight.  It’s  to  late  for  him  to  get 
another  date.” 

“It’s  only  four  o’clock.  You  can  still  go 
downtown  and  buy  a  new  dress.” 

“But  we  can’t  afford  a  new  formal. 
Mother,  can  we?” 

“Your  father  and  I  were  pretty  sure 
something  like  this  would  happen,  so 
Daddy  wrote  a  check  this  morning  for 
you.” 

“Oh,  Mom.  you’re  both  absolutely 
wonderful!”  With  that  and  the  check, 
Janice  flew  out  of  the  door.  —  Joan  Opper- 
mann,  13,  Massachusetts. 


FOUR  MORE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

We  are  four  young  students  in  colleges 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  British  West  Africa: 
-  three  boys  and  one  girl.  Our  home  is  in  the 
town  of  Winneba  and  we  hope  very  much 
that  you  farm  girls  and  boys  in  America 
will  write  to  us.  The  Editor  of  “Our  Page  ” 
M  ss  Elsie  Unger,  has  our  full  addresses 
and  will  forward  mail,  she  kindly  says. 
First  class  mail  to  us  is  five  cents  for  each 
ounce. 

Last  month  Codjoe  Ankrah  had  his  letter 
on  this  Fage  and  that  makes  five  of  us. 
Here  are  the  hobbies  each  of  us  has. 


FROM  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

K.  Esuon  Ankrah.  16.  in  social  welfare: 
postcards,  handkerchiefs  and  magazine 
articles. 

Kwesi  E.  Ankrah,  16,  at  Prmce  of  Wales 
College:  postcards,  folders  and  stamped 
envelopes. 

Kofi  Amoaku  Ankrah,  14.  at  Catholic 
School:  stamps,  stationery,  handkerchiefs, 
and  pen  pals  all  over  the  world. 

Last  but  not  least,  Miss  Aba  Bosumafi.  16. 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  collects  postcards, 
handkerchiefs,  stamps  and  folders 

Signed:  K.  Esuon,  Kwesi,  Kofi  and  Aba 


Drawn  by  Lucille  Wniecki,  14,  New  York 


LITTLE  SHOWOFF 

My  puppy  is  a  spotted  one 
With  silky  ears  and  tail; 

You’ll  always  find  him  full  cf  fun 
He  shows  off  without  fail 
He’ll  jump  up  for  a  butterfly 
Then  run  and  chase  the  cat. 

He  drops  down  “dead”  when  I  say  “die  ” 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that!  ’ 
_ —  Dorothy  Zimmerman,  14,  Penna. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

PETER  IN  THE  HAYMOW 

Peter  is  a  gray,  black  and  white  cat  of 
many  adventures.  Recently,  my  mother, 
brother,  and  I  were  making  hay  in  the 
field.  We  brought  loads  and  loads  to  the 
barn.  After  the  last  load  Peter  went  to 
the  barn  and  there  he  found  two  floors  of 
hay.  He  climbed  up  halfway;  when  I  came 
along  I  carried  him  up  way  to  the  top. 
Then  he  went  pell  mell  all  the  way  down. 

Then  my  brother  and  Rex  the  dog  came 
along.  Peter  and  I  had  just  come  down 
and  Rex  ran  after  him.  Peter,  to  escape 
Rex,  went  down  the  wall  where  it  sepa¬ 
rates  and  there  got  stuck.  I  went  to  my 
lather  for  help.  He  brought  a  flashlight  and 
stretched  a  piece  of  wood  down  to  Peter, 
so  that  he  might  climb  up.  But  no  Peter. 

After  awhile  I  went  back  to  the  yard  and 
there  I  found  my  gray,  black  and  white 
cat  Peter  playing  around  happily.  — 
Jacqueline  Winston,  New  York. 


THE  MOTHER  KANGAROO 

A  pouch  is  a  house  for  a  kangaroo's  babv 
It  s  not  much  to  look  at,  but  nice  and 
it’s  shady; 

»’s  ^fine  for  protection  from  sun  and  the 

And  the  baby  can  jump  out  —  and  iumn 
back  again! 

—  Barbara  Attig,  10,  Conn. 


CALL  OF  THE  WILD 
Drawn  by  Merle  Gordon,  16,  Maine 


EMMY  LOU  COLLECTS 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  come  to  my 
family  for  about  10  years.  I  always  turn 
to  Our  Page  first.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade 
at  school  and  my  favorite  sport  is  horse¬ 
back  riding.  My  hobbbies  are  collecting 
statuettes  of  animals  and  collecting  foreign 
money.  I  have  a  dog  and  would  like  a 
horse.  I  have  two  pen-pals  from  Our  Page 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  my 
own  age  in  any  State  or  country.  —  Emmy 
Lou  Cheney,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  live  on  a  43-acre  farm 
but  we  rent  around  90  additional  acres. 
My  father  has  19  cows,  nine  young  stock 
end  chickens.  I  have  nine  ducks  and  a 
special  friend  who  is  my  bay  saddle  horse. 
Trigger.  I  have  just  graduated  from  high 
school,  commercial  course.  Although  I 
didn’t  play  on  the  team,  I  am  going  to 
miss  playing  basketball  next  Fall  and 
Winter  in  gym  class.  My  favorite  hobbies 
are  reading,  typing,  sports,  drawing  and 
horseback  riding.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  who  have  a  great 
love  for  horses.  —  Marion  Riefler.  18,  Pa. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I’ve  pets  Bootsie, 
my  cat,  and  Whitie,  my  rabbit.  I  enjoy 
the  stories  by  Nina  Sherman  and  the  draw¬ 
ings  by  Donya  Mussels.  My  favorite  hobby 
is  making  corsages.  I’d  like  to  talk  over  in 
letters  problems  about  my  pets.  —  Betty 
Keough,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  been  coming  to  our  house  for  the  past 
20  years.  I  have  read  Our  Page  ever  since 
I  was  able  to  read  and  have  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  I  enjoy  the  drawings  especi¬ 
ally  as  my  hobbies  are  drawings  and  read¬ 
ing  stories  about  dogs  and  horses.  I  will  be 
a  junior  in  high  school  this  Fall.  I  haven’t 
written  to  Our  Page  before  and.  would  like 
to  hear  from  boys  and  girls.  —  Edith 
Persons,  15,  Vermont. 


TO  MOTORCYCLE  ENTHUSIASTS 

My  one  favorite  sport  is  motorcycle 
riding.  I  own  a  1948  model,  a  74  cubic 
inch  Harley  Davidson.  It  is  light  blue.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys  and 
girls  who  like  to  ride  motorcycles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  makes.  I  live  on  a  dairy 
farm  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  who  live 
on  farms.  —  Clarence  Reven,  19,  Penna. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  hope  you  can 
take  time  out  from  your  busy  Summer 
to  write  to  me.  I  will  be  a  senior  this  Fall 
in  high  school.  My  favorite  summer  sports 
are  boating,  archery  and  swimming.  I  am 
a  councilor  at  a  Y.W.C.A.  camp  and  I  take 
care  of  a  tent  of  youngsters.  My  hobbies 
are  cooking,  dramatics  and  tumbling.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  Our 
Page,  although  I  read  every  issue  of  it.  — 
June  Johanson,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  parents  have  been 
receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite 
some  time.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  and  a  member  of  the  4-H  Sewing 
Group  and  help  assist  in  another  4-H  group. 
I  live  on  a  small  farm  and  raise  chickens 
and  ducks  to  enter  them  in  the  fairs.  My 
hobbies  are  sewing  and  music.  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  other  boys  and  girls. 
—  Estelle  Pekarz,  14,  Connecticut. 


WHO  MADE  THEM? 

Once  I  looked  up  at  the  sky 
And  saw  a  star  there,  way  up  high: 

I  saw  the  drifting  clouds  there  too. 
And  marveled  —  they  looked  white  and 
new. 

I  suddenly  thought:  Who  made  them  all, 
The  night  and  light  and  Spring  and  Fair' 
I  knew  at  once:  No  one  but  Him 
Who  gives  us  sun  and  twilight  dim. 

—  Barbara  Betts,  12,  New  York 

Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Be  sure  the  postage  is  correct  for 
mail  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Charlotte  Lattin,  13;  Annette 
Godlrey,  14;  Alice  Ackerly.  13;  Geraldine 
Humphrey,  13,  Betsy  Flurry,  10;  Valerie 
Cuyler,  13;  Ellen  Stanton,  14;  Shirley 
Thompson,  13;  Kenneth  Brand,  16:  Libby 
Hayes,  15;  Loretta  Ryman,  12;  Ruth  Bau¬ 
man,  13;  Shirley  Collins,  15;  Nancy  Hatch, 
13;  Betty  Marold.  14;  Juanita  Austin,  15; 

Florence  Perry,  16;  Evelyn  Buchanan,  18; 
Gale  Barkman.  12;  Audrey  Havens,  13; 

Caroline  Nemitz,  15;  Sheila  Brazil.  15; 

Kathleen  Murphy,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Dorothy  Simmers,  16; 

Patricia  Dahms,  15;  Lewis  Dahms,  13; 
Virginia  Smeltzer,  14:  Vivian  Starr,  15:  Lois 
Ramberger,  14:  Marlene  Boucher,  17; 

Eloise  Every,  12;  Arlene  Scholley,  8;  Helen 
Patrick,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Peter  Knoedler,  16;  Kenneth 
Keyes,  15;  Carolyn  Harasta,  19;  Annamay 
Burns.  14;  Judith  Hall,  13. 

Maine:  Austina  Grass.  15;  Mary  Burke. 
12;  Charlotte  Schultz,  14;  Patricia  Pulsifer, 
13. 

Connecticut:  Lois  Wustrack,  15;  Judy 
Reynolds,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Gloria  Flynn,  15;  Nancy 
Rafalawski,  13. 

Vermont:  Gretchen  Pruden,  9;  Ruth  Lam¬ 
bert,  14. 

New  Hampshire:  Dorothy  Michie. 

Delaware:  Viola  Vanderwende,  14;  Marion 
French,  13. 

Minnesota:  Jane  Simmons,  14. 

Illinois:  Bob  Lichtenvoort,  14. 

Wisconsin:  Sharon  Limberg,  15. 

Gold  Coast,  West  Africa:  (Miss)  Aba 
Bosumafi,  16:  Codjoe  B.  Ankrah,  17:  Kwesi 
E.  Ankrah,  15;  K.  Esuon  Ankrah,  16;  Kofi 
Amoaku  Ankrah,  14. 


Signs  of  Autumn — Sketch  Book  Illustrations  in  Black  and  White 


THE  AUTUMN  FAIRY 
Drawn  by  Nancy  Rafalowski,  13,  Mass. 
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PAIR  OF  FALL  PLANTERS 
Drawn  by  Jean  Acker,  12,  Connecticut 


FOR  THE  HALLOWE’EN  PUMPKIN  HIGH  EXCITEMENT 

Drawn  by  Anne  Lord,  13,  Massachusetts  Drawn  by  John  Rudzavice,  14,  Connecticut 
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Every  Cricket  Has  His  Day 


t 

.  K 

It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


Crickets  in  the  autumn  grass  hear  the  farmer’s  tractor  pass, 
Roaring  by  ferociously  while  they  fiddle  timidly; 

But  the  moment  it  is  gone  and  the  grasses  settle  down, 

Loud  the  crickets’  call,  and  shrill: 

“See,  we  chased  it  off  downhill!” 

New  Jersey  — Elsie  S.  Lindgren 


Try  Baked  Stuffed  Acorn  Squash 


Squash,  baked,  is  always  good  to 
eat.  An  acorn  squash,  stuffed  and 
baked,  uses  up  dried  bread,  stretches 
the  dish  itself,  and  adds  variety  to 
excellent  flavors. 

Use  2  large  acorn  squash;  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter;  1  small  onion,  minced; 
3  cups  soft  bread  crumbs;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  i/8  teaspoon  pepper;  y8 
teaspoon  paprika. 

Wash  squash  and  cut  in  half. 
Scoop  out  seeds  and  stringy  fibers. 


Turn  squash  upside  down  in  greased 
baking  pan.  Bake  at  375  degrees  F. 
(moderate  oven)  15  minutes.  Mean¬ 
while,  melt  butter  in  a  saucepan. 
Add  onion  and  cook  until  onion  is 
soft.  Stir  in  bread  crumbs.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

Remove  squash  from  oven,  turn 
right  side  up  and  fill  with  stuffing. 
Sprinkle  with  paprika.  Return  to 
oven  and  bake  15  to  20  minutes 
longer  or  until  squash  is  tender.  It’s 
sopiething  special! 


Birds  Going  South  Reap 
Colorful  Harvest 

The  quiet  of  Autumn  is  over  the 
land.  Trees  and  plants  have  borne 
their  fruits;  it  is  the  season  of 
plenty. 

The  migrating  birds  are  also  quiet 
now.  And  the  Autumn’s  fruits  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  them  on  their  journey 
South.  Thus,  wherever  they  can  find 
their  favorite  fare,  they  are  seen  in 
large  flocks. 

Fat  robins  gorge  themselves  on  the 
bright  red  berries  of  the  hawthrone 
tree.  The  crimson  fruit  of  the  dog¬ 
wood  and  the  orange  berry,  clusters 
of  the  mountain  ash  offer  a  feast. 
Thrushes  find  the  sweet  dried  berries 
on  the  blackberry  bushes  good  eat¬ 
ing  and  also  the  wild  cherries  where 
any  are  left.  The  catbirds  who 
whispered  in  and  out  of  the  bushes 
so  near  the  house  all  Summer,  now 
look  for  grape  and  apple  seeds. 

The  frosted  blue  berries  of  the 
woodbine  set  a  festive  board  for  the 
departing  bluebirds  whose  soft  note 
of  “Purity,  Purity”  is  one  of  the  few 
bircl  calls  heard  in  the  Fall.  It  holds 
a  touch  of  sadness  for  us  when  we 
realize  that  not  until  their  return 
next  Spring  shall  we  hear  it  again. 

In  the  swamp  the  tall  brown 
grasses  and  weeds  give  their  ripened 
seeds  to  the.  sparrows  as  they  pass 
through,  while  “Old  Sam  Peabody”, 
with  the  little  snowflake  tucked  under 
his  chin,  balances  himself  on  the 
sle  er  stalks  as  he  eats  his  fill  with 
his  flock  of  white  throated  sparrows. 

The  other  morning  as  I  looked  out 
the  kitchen  window,  I  saw  a  most 
unusual  migrant  amongst  the  grapes 
on  the  leafless  arbor.  In  my  excite¬ 
ment  I  kept  trying  to  identify  him 
by  the  rich  purple  vest  he  was  wear¬ 
ing.  The  royal  coloring  extended 
from  under  his  bill  down  across  his 
chest. 

As  he  flew  to  another  cluster  of 
grapes  to  eat  of  the  seeds  buried 
deep  in  the  plump  juicy  fruit,  it 
suddenly  came  to  me  that  my  rare 


visitor  was  our  familiar  song  spar¬ 
row,  dyed  purple  with  grape  juice 
which  had  soaked  his  feathered  vest 
as  he  ate  his  fall  bacchanalian  break¬ 
fast.  Kathryn  B.  Hubbard 

Seedless  Grape  and  Peach 
Jam 

Use  4  cups  prepared  fruit;  5V2  cups 
sugar;  1  box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Steam  about 
iy2  pounds  fully  ripe  seedless  grapes. 
Crush  thoroughly  or  grind.  Peel  and 
pit  about  iy2  pounds  soft  ripe 
peaches.  Grind  or  chop  very  fine. 
Combine  fruits  and  measure  4  cups 
into  a  large  saucepan. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Stem  about 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  in¬ 
to  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with 
■i/8  inch  hot  paraffin.  Yield:  about  9 
medium  glasses. 


Uncooked  Pickle  Recipe 

Use  12  medium-sized  onions;  1 
large  cabbage;  8  carrots;  4  sweet  pep¬ 
pers;  4  sweet  red  peppers;  3  table¬ 
spoons  salt;  1  quai’t  vinegar;  2  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  celery  seed;  6  cups  sugar; 

2  teaspoons  dry  mustard. 

Grind  the  vegetables  fine,  mix  well, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  let  stand  2  or 

3  hours.  Squeeze  out  all  juice,  add 
vinegar,  sugar,  and  seasoning.  Stir 
thoroughly.  Do  not  cook.  Seal  in  hot, 
sterilized  jars. 

The  recipe  may  be  halved  for  use 
in  a  small  family,  and  is  very  good 
for  taking  care  of  the  tag  ends  of  the 
garden.  This  pickle  is  both  colorful 
and  tasty.  Naomi  M.  Ingalls 
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It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1 -egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness — even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  RN-15,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


uf  r 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 


TREE  THAT  t 

uuiU  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  horrid,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


WOOLENS 

Fashion’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R  - 10,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 

Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

*  When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages.  f* 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


SHEETS,  TOASTERS, 
TOWELS,  MIXERS,etc. 
GIVEN  TO  YOU 


Send  for  Big  FREE 
FULL-COLOR  Catalog 

Hundreds  of  famous,  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products  to 
choose  from  —  furniture,  rugs, 
lamps,  slip  covers,  silverware, 
china,  draperies.  You  get 
$23.00  — $30.00— $100.00  and 
more  in  merchandise  just  by 
being  Secretary  of  Popular 
Merchandise  Clubs  you  help 
your  friends  form.  It’s  easy! 
It's  fun!  Nothing  to  sell,  noth¬ 
ing  to  buy.  Write  today. 

Popular  Merchandise  Club,  Dept.R-10  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN 

%J  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Rubber  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  502,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty  ,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


TOYS  —  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT.  FREE  CATALOG. 
KIDDIELAND,  BOX  II5-G,  HOLLIS  23,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


"The  cards  friends  keep " 

PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

•' 9  from  your  favorite  negative  isssss 


This  year  send  original  Christmas 
cards  made  from  a  photo  of  your 
children  or  family  group  :  .  .  or  favor¬ 
ite  picture  of  your  home  or  pets!  Send 
for  FREE  sample  card.  Eor  FREE 
personalized  sample,  mail  negative  with  be  return  post¬ 
age.  All  negatives  safely  returned.  If  negative  unavail¬ 
able,  add  75c  for  making  new  negative  from 
your  picture.  Sample  offer  expires  Dec./1. 

PHOTO  FINISHING  SHOP 

Deot.  P  Box  1570  Rochester  3,  N.Y. 


Cards 

&  ENVS. 

25 

plus  25c 
shipping 


I 
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Yes ,  you  should ,  because 
it  is  the  wise  way  to 
raise  calves. 


HEY!  WE  SHOULD 
LOOK  INTO  THIS! 


?  O  ii  &  M  f  f  ^ 


CALF  FORMULA 


if  you’re  producing  milk  to  sell,  then  by  all  means 
don’t  feed  it  to  your  calves  because  calves  raised  on 
Calvita  calf  formula  don’t  need  it!  Calvita  is  the 
f  ansational  new  complete  calf  formula  that  supplies 
ill  the  needed  nutrients  in  the  calf’s  diet  without  a 
single  drop  of  whole  milk  added.  In  addition  to  the 
careful  balance  of  milk  solids,  vitamins,  minerals, 
amino  acids,  and  protein  in  this  formula,  aureomy- 
cin  is  added  at  the  recommended  level  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  scours  and  colds. 

Every  leading  dealer  has  CALVITA 


NATIONAL  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


Where  Every  Cow’s  A  Queen 


(Continued  from  Page  619) 

A  Farming  Country 

Judged  from  the  agricultural 
standpoint,  Switzerland  is  a  farm¬ 
ing  country.  About  25  per  cent  of  the 
farms  are  between  12  and  25  acres, 
and  42  per  cent  are  less  than  seven 
and  a  half  acres.  Yet  almost  half  of 
the  farmers  in  Switzerland  own  the 
farms  they  work. 

Common  characteristics  of  all 
farmers  are  their  Christian  faith,  re¬ 
liance  on  the  church  (about  half  are 
Protestants,  half  Catholics)  keeping 
their  given  word,  plain  ways  of  life, 
satisfaction  in  their  work,  and  thrif¬ 
tiness.  They  like  to  keep  old  ways 
and  manners,  the  young  men  find 
pleasure  in  their  annual  period  of 
military  service,  usually  lasting 
about  two  weeks  each  year. 

Dairy  herds  are  small,  averaging 
about  seven  or  eight  cows.  In  most 
cases  the  calf  is  born  on  the  farm 
where  she  lives,  produces  and  dies. 
At  her  birth  the  farmer  and  his 
family  give  her  a  name  by  which 
she  is  known  until  her  death. 

Even  though  it  may  take  him  long 
months  of  hard  work  to  accumulate 
the  necessary  money,  the  Swiss 
farmer  thinks  little  of  investing  $250 
in  a  set  of  bells  and  collars  for  his 
herd  of  six.  cows.  These  bells  are  of 
different  sizes,  ranging  from  fist¬ 
sized  bells  to  large  ones  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter.  Each  cow  wears 
one  bell  and  each  bell  rings  its  own 
individual  tone.  The  tones  of  the 
bells  for  a  herd  of  cows  are  tuned 
to  harmonize,  making  it  possible  for 
a  blind  farmer  to  recognize  his  dairy 
herd  by  their  bells.  The  bells  are 
hung  from  the,  cow’s  neck  by  straps 
of  varying  widths,  each  kept  polished 
to  a  dark,  rich  sheen.  Many  of  these 
straps  are  handsomely  embroidered 
in  different,  harmonizing  colors. 

Emphasis  on  Livestock 

Emphasis  in  present-day  Swiss 
agriculture  is  on  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  been  calculated  that  be¬ 
tween  1935  and  1939  livestock  ac¬ 


counted  for  almost  76  per  cent  of 
the  agricultural  gross  return.  To  the 
small  farmer,  his  herd  of  dairy  cows 
is  beyond  price.  His  wife  may  or 
may  not  have  an  insurance  policy, 
but  his  cows  are  almost  sure  to  be 
insured,  with  one  of  the  2,238  asso¬ 
ciations  transacting  the  insurance  of 
cattle  and  other  livestock. 

Farm  women  have  an  organization 
in  Switzerland  to  which  they  may 
belong,  called  the  “Farm  Women’s 
Association.”  It  has  done  much  to 
increase  cultural  life  in  the  country. 
While  the  women  are  content  with 
one  organization,  the  Swiss  cows 
may  belong  to  any  of  1,582  coopera¬ 
tives  for  cattle  breeding  alone. 

Early  in  Swiss  history  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  began  to  lay  its  cornerstone  in 
the  national  export  economy.  About 
the  same  time  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Switzerland  began  to  increase  in 
size,  with  the  result  that  the  supply 
of  milk  directly  from  the  farmer 
proved  inadequate.  This  situation 
led  to  the  formation  of  milk  co¬ 
operatives.  These  cooperatives  insure 
for  milk  buyers  controlled  prices  for 
butter  and  cheese  in  advance  for  six 
to  12  month  periods,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  insure  an  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  milk. 

The  largest  milk  consumers  in 
Switzerland  are,  of  course,  the  cheese 
manufacturers,  who  are  found  large¬ 
ly  in  the  plains  or  sub-Alpine  re¬ 
gions.  They  are  run  either  by  the 
milk  cooperatives  themselves,  or  the 
cooperatives  sell  to  individual  com¬ 
panies.  These  firms  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  compete  with  each  other  for 
milk  intended  for  cheese. 

Today  Switzerland  produces  four 
major  cheeses  for  export:  hard, 
round  cheese;  boxed  cheese;  Gruyere 
cheese;  and  a  grating  cheese  known 
as  Sbrinz.  However,  if  you  would 
taste  the  finest  cheese  in  the  world, 
do  not  go  to  Zurich  or  Geneva.  They 
customarily  get  only  the  cheeses  that 
have  been  rejected  for  export.  Stay 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  importers  of  queen  cow’s 
wonderful  product  —  Swiss  cheese. 


More  practice  for  you,  Porky,  if  you're 
going  to  get  over  this  Bethlehem  Fence! 


Photo:  Wehrli 

Swiss  cows  graze  all  summer  long  on  Alpine  pasture  lands  up  to  8,200  feet 
high.  Many  cows  travel  400  miles  to  partake  of  this  rich  pasturage.  Cows 
shown  above  graze  against  a  backdrop  of  Switzerland’s  most  famous  trio 
of  mountains:  the  Eiger,  Monch  and  Jungfrau. 


Influence  of  Milking  Fre¬ 
quency 

How  much  influence  does  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  milking  have  on  produc¬ 
tion?  Does  it  pay  to  milk  more  often 
than  twice  daily?  c.  m.  t. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  a  profitable  practice  to 
milk  ordinary  dairy  cows  more  than 
twice  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
high  producing  cows  it  is  often  de¬ 
sirable,  especially  where  the  purpose 
is  to  obtain  maximum  production  for 
an  official  record.  It  has  been  shown 
by  investigations  at  some  of  the  State 
stations  that  the  cause  of-  increased 
milk  production  is  due  to  stimulation 
of  the  glands  and  relieving  of  pres¬ 
sure  within  the  udder.  Experiments 
conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Eckles, 
and  confirmed  by  other  investigators, 
show  that  when  cows  were  milked 
three  times  each  day  as  compared 
with  the  customary  twice  a  day 
milking,  the  milk  yield  was  in¬ 


creased  by  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  13  per  cent;  in  some  instances 
it  was  materially  greater.  Investi¬ 
gations  show  that  when  cows  were 
milked  four  times  a  day,  the  average 
increase  was  about  six  per  cent 
greater  than  when  they  were  milked 
three  times  a  day. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when 
such  increases  are  obtained  by  the 
extra  milkings,  the  cows  must  have 
more  feed  allowance  of  their  con¬ 
centrates  in  order  to  compensate  for 
this  larger  production.  The  grain  al¬ 
lowance  should  be  at  the  usual  rate 
of  about  one  pound  for  each  three  to 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  — 

It  has  also  been  observed  that 
when  high  producing  cows  are 
milked  more  often  than  twice  a  day, 
this  increases  their  ability  to  give 
milk  for  a  longer  period  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  that  lactation.  Some  records  also 
show  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
percentage  of  butterfat  to  be  slightly 
increased  when  frequency  of  milking 
is  practiced. 
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LEACH  $ILC 
UNLOADER 
PLEASES  USERS 

“Wo  are  well  satisfied  with  our  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  saves  time  in  operating  my  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  farm.  Our  cattle  eat  more  of  this 
silage  because  it  comes  down  in  flakes,  not 
chunks  as  when  I  pitched  it  out.  And  —  f  don’t 
have  to  climb  that  hazardous  ladder  every  day.” 
RICHARD  BLOW  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


“My  Leach  Silo  Unloader  and  Barn  Cleaner  are 
two  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  on  my 
farm.  My  silage  is  much  better  feed  when  thrown 
out  of  the  silo  by  the  machine,  resulting  in 
higher  pi  eduction.” 

ADOLPH  ZICK,  Kingsley,  Penn. 


LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 


PIT  AND  PITLESS  TYPES 


LEACH  CO.,  412  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Please  send  the  following  literature : 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 

Name  . . 

Route .  Box  No . 

Post  Office . 

State  . . . . . 


You  Can  Afford  THIS  Dozer 


It’s  the  Duncan  Bulldozer,  ruggedly  built,  cleverly 
designed-  Proved  entirely  satisfactory  by  users. 
Guaranteed  to  take  all  the  abuse  the  tractor  will 
give  it.  Moves  dirt  and  snow,  fills  ditches,  clears 
ground,  makes  dams  —  its  dozens  of  uses  makes 
tractor  more  valuable  to  you. 

Dozer  with  HTDKAi'LIC  PUMP  ready  to  attach. 


F.O.B.  Factory: 

IHC  T9;  CAT.  D4;  A-C  H  B5  l .  $1155.00 

CLEATRAC,  B  &  D  ) 

CAT.  D2 ;  IHC  T6  [ . .  $1080.00 

CLEATRAC  A  ) 

Write  for  Specification  Folder 

TEALE  &  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  308,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50 %  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEH1LL  ST..  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our,  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333.  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Handling  and  Cooling 
Butcher  Hogs 

Can  you  tell  me  the  proper  way  to 
handle  hogs  just  before  bLitchering, 
including  cooling,  to  make  the  best 
pork,  and  avoid  bone  sour? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  r. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  for 
the  production  of  good  quality  pork 
is  the  manner  in  which  hogs  are 
handled  for  several  days  prior  to, 
as  well  as  during,  the  actrial 
slaughtering. 

Hogs  that  are  to  be  butchered 
should  be  placed  in  clean,  dry 
quarters  and  kept  well  bedded  and 
fed  normally  before  being  butchered. 
The  common  practice  of  starving 
hogs  for  24  hours  before  they  are 
butchered  is  not  desirable.  However, 
certain  specialized  feeding  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Experimental  tests  show  that 
if  hogs  are  fed  two  or  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  substitLited  in  place  of  their 
regular  grain  ration  for  two  days  be¬ 
fore  being\killed,  it  results  in  an  im¬ 
proved  appearance,  flavor  and  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  pork  carcass. 

The  hog  should  be  carefully 
handled  and  not  excited  when  it  is 
to  be  killed.  Stunning  before  killing 
makes  an  easier  operation  and  causes 
less  disturbance.  A  sharp  blow  with 
a  heavy  hammer  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  about  one  inch  above 
the  eyes  is  effective.  The  hog  can 
then  be  moved  to  a  suitable  place 
and  given  a  good  stick.  Sever  the 
arteries  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  place  the  animal  on  a  slope  so 
that  the  blood  drains  away. 

As  for  cooling,  more  farm 
butchered  pork  is  lost  through  not 
being  properly  cooled  than  in  any 
other  way.  After  the  carcass  has 
been  scraped  and  the  entrails  re¬ 
moved,  it  is  well  to  open  it  down 
the  backbone  with  a  meat  saw.  Al¬ 
low  it  to  hang  for  48  hours  at  a 
temperature  between  33  and  39  de¬ 
grees  F.  It  is  then  ready  to  cut  up 
for  curing. 

In  addition  to  using  either  the 
pickle  or  dry  cure,  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  ihject  some  of  the  pickle 
cure  along  the  bones  of  the  shoulder 
and  hams.  A  long-necked  syringe  is 
available  for  this  purpose  from  farm 
supply  houses  and  the  various  salt 
companies. 


Fall  and  Spring  Milk 
Production 

Farmers  are  being  constantly  ad¬ 
vised  that  fall  milk  production  is  the 
most  profitable.  However,  in  view  of 
current  costs  of  production,  I  should 
like  your  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  c.  s. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  costs 
of  winter  production  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  those  of  summer 
production  for  njilk.  This  is  due  to 
the  feed  factor  which  at  present  is 
operating  especially  adversely  for 
dairymen,  because  of  the  high  price 
for  grain  feed. 

Where  one  has  good  pasture  in 
abundance,  it  is  indeed  quite  a  moot 
question  as  to  whether  he  would  be 
financially  better  off  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  have  most  of  his  cows 
freshening  in  the  Spring  rather  than 
in  the  Fall.  The  present  tendency  is 
to  improve  pasture  lands  because  of 
their  relatively  cheaper  feed  poten¬ 
tial  with  greater  milk  production  in 
the  Spring. 

This  qriestion  also  involves  a  dis¬ 
tributor  and  consumer  problem.  If 
!  milk  distributors  would  be  more  fair 
and  honest  in  their  classifications 
for  usage,  and  allocate  them  over 
the  entire  year  rather  than  the  par¬ 
ticular  month  in  which  they  are 
Lised,  it  would  be  an  added  induce¬ 
ment  for  dairy  farmers  to  produce' 
more  fall  milk,  even  though  its  ex¬ 
pense  is  greater.  According  to  a 
study  of  the  comparative  costs  be¬ 
tween  summer  and  winter  milk  pro- 
driction  that  was  made  in  New  York 
State,  the  cost  of  milk  production 
was  approximately  80  per  cent 
greater  for  ,the  six  month  winter 
period  than  for  the  corresponding 
six  month  so-called  summer  period. 
The  price  of  fluid  milk  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  fall  period  is  usually 
not  in  proportion  to  this  production 
consideration,  and  farmers  are  well 
aware  of  this  fact.  If  this  were 
equalized,  it  would  be  a  real  in¬ 
ducement  to  farmers  to  produce  more 
fall  milk.  But,  until  this  is  done,  the 
majority  of  farmers  will  not  do  so. 
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pr'  WHICH  SOLD  FOR 

$140/700  and 

SERVICED  24-  COWS 
THAT  SOLD  FOR  $130/900 

\*OVVN£D  BY  A.  H.  KARPE 
BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Hayburner 


12  COWS 

IN  one! 


An  one  month  this  cow  produced  about  as 

MUCH  MILK  AS  THE  AVERAGE  COW  PRODUCES 


IN  A  YEAR 


Qn  one  lactation  period  she  produced 

APPROXIMATELY  20,000  QUARTS' OF  MILK. 

TWO  YEARS  SHE  PRODUCED  NEARLY 
40,000  QUARTS  OF  MILK. 

$HE  PRODUCED  OVER  1300  POUNDS  OF 
BUTTERFAT  IN  EACH  OF  TWO  YEARS. 

$HE  WAS  RAISED  AS  A  CALF  ON  CAIF  MANNA. 


mS  BOUGHT  • . . f- 

ASA  COLT  FOR.  $4 1,  OOO  ! 
AFTER.  WINNING  *198140 
IN  JUST 6  RACES.  THIS  KEN¬ 
TUCKY  DERBY  WINNER  WAS 
SYNDICATED  FOR  A  FABULOUS 
*400,000.  IN  THE  FIRST 
RACING  CROP  HE  SI  FED  WERE 
JETMASTER  AND  ROSE  JET,  BOTH 
OUTSTANDING  STAKES  WINNERS 


ML  AT  A  RECENT  R.O.P.  CONTEST ,  RECORDS 
K1-  MADE  SY  HOLLYWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
E  (WHERE £AL£MAWl  HAS  BEEN  FED  FOR 

YEARS/ WERE  AS  follows: 

■fw  U  greatest  per  cent  of  birds  laying 
Ip"'  OVER  300  eggs  a  year.  & HIGHEST 
i  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  PER  BIRD  (5. 6  LBS.) 

EX  HIGHEST  average  egg  production 
r//  1  (266  EGGS  PER  HEN.) 

Downed  by  Hollywood 

\  '  j  POULTRY  FARMS,  WOODINVI LLE, 

KTaf  "hC,  WASHINGTON.  - - - 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  FOC  YOUR 

o  p  mm 

AMiny  ‘fcoiMg  Betim,  Livedteck  unik  CAIF  MANNA 


(Address  office  neorest  you)  jy 

Albers  Milling  Company 

Dept.  1057  Dept.  1057 

1060  Stuart  Bldg.  314  Fairfax  Bldg 

Seattle,  Wash.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Send  my  free  copy  of  "Raising  Better  Livestock 
with  Calf  Manna"  to: 

NAME  _ 


STREET  or  RFD 
TOWN  _ 


STATE 


uaIING  6-pound  hen 


MADE  THIS  365  DAY  RECORD  WITH  THE  HELP  OF 

Al  bers  CAI F  MANNA, 


mm 
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Special  Introductory  Offer! 

Wyeth  New  Tribiotic  Ointment  for 
Mastitis 

Reg .  98c 

NOW  .  $8.40  dozen 

Send  orders  to  : 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  R,  IPSWICH.  MASS. 


SAVE?:  $16  a  Ton  » 


BROWER 


WhuJZusind 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
MMaaMg  blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
rl  l‘ l^n  °f  trouble-free  service. 
tlLjiiLI  WRITE  for  catalog  today! 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  B«X  3101.  Quincy,  III. 


-POST  YOUR  LAND!- 

12"  x  12"  Cardboard  Signs:  50.  $3.50;  100.  $6. 

Linen;  25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER 
PRESS,  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  —  Fresh -emptied,  50  gallon. 
$8.25  each;  2  for  $15.50;  5  for  $37.50.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Shipped  express  collect  $1.50  less  each  barrel. 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  SO.  NORWALK.  CONN. 


1952  1  *  » 


High  Production 

on  2x  Milking  f 

this  Beacon-fed 


Over  500  pounds  of  butterfat  on  2x  milking  is  a  fine  annual 
herd  average — especially  with  a  herd  established  less  than  10 
years  ago. 

Yet  Pinwood  Farm  at  Livingston  Manor,  New  York,  has 
been  making  such  records  for  three  consecutive  years.  Here  are 
the  herd  averages  made  on  2x  milking  for  the  respective  H.I.R. 
years: 

195 1-52 — 28  cows  averaged 

14,473  lbs.  of  4.0%  milk — 586.1  lbs.  butterfat  (unofficial  record) 


1950-51 — 21  cows  averaged 
13,275  lbs.  of  4.0%  milk — 525.6  lbs.  butterfat 


1949-50 — 18  cows  averaged 
14,546  lbs.  of  4.0%  milk — 575.8  lbs.  butterfat 


Credit  for  these  records  goes  to  Burr  Sherwood,  owner  and 
his  herdsman,  Corliss  “Duke”  Van  Dusen.  Starting  with  the  40- 
head  of  grades  and  purebreds  that  were  on  the  farm  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  1943,  Mr.  Sherwood  now  has  63  purebreds,  including 
27  milkers — most  of  which  are  Pinwood-bred. 

FEEDING  PROGRAM 

The  Pinwood  feeding  program  calls  for  all  the  roughage  the 
cows  will  eat.  Beacon  “18”  Test  Cow  Ration  is  the  milking  feed. 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting,  Be-Co-Lass  and  Beacon  Calf  Starter  are 
also  used.  Mr.  Sherwood  tells  us,  “The  thing  I  like  about  Beacon 
is  its  consistent,  uniform  quality.” 

Our  feeds  are  sold  by  Beacon  dealers  from  Maine 
to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  inclusive. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  York.  Pa.  Laurel.  Del.  Vv 


CURE  MASTITIS 


-SWEET-MOLASS— , 

A  highly  concentrated  molasses  in  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  over 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rich  in  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  1850,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Amazing  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penicillin 
plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 

$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


6M0LWE  ENGINE  CHAIN  SAWS 

Made  by  original  manufacturer  of 
portable  chain  saws.  4  HP. 

30"  2-man  type — $225.00 
20"  1  man  type—  197*50 

“Slightly  Used  —  Like  New’’ 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

ORDER  PROMPTLY  ONLY  A  LIMITED  SIPPLY  AVAILABLE 

F.  0.  B.,  N.  Y.  C.  *  CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE 

Parts  always  available  from  manufacturer  or  from  us. 

EDWARD  SAMARA,  37  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  Origin  of  Pineapple  Cheese 


About  10  years  ago  I  read  an 
article  in  a  farm  magazine  about 
different  varieties  of  cheese  which 
stated  that  although  it  was  clear 
that  the  first  pineapple  cheeses  were 
made  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  no  one  knew  by  whom.  Ap- 
parenty  nothing  has  been  recorded 
about  their  origin  but,  as  the  history 
of  the  pineapple  cheese  rubs  elbows 
with  my  own  family’s  history,  I  will 
try  to  set  it  down  for  the  record. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  pineapple 
cheese  at  this  point  might  not  be 
amiss.  It  has  been  years  since  I  saw 
one  since  I  do  not  spend  much  time 
in  grocery  stores.  In  my  childhood 
in  the  Midwest  they  were  to  be 
found  only  in  the  groceries  that 
catered  to  the  monied  trade.  A  pine¬ 
apple  cheese  was  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  pineapple.  Like  the 
Dutch  cheeses,  Gouda  and  its  rela¬ 
tives,  it  was  covered  with  a  coating, 
not  of  red  paraffin  as  the  Gouda  is, 
but  of  pure  shellac.  Its  distinctive 
markings  on  the  sides  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  light  brown  coloring  made  it 
greatly  resemble  the  luscious  fruit 
which  we  associate  with  the  Hawaii¬ 
an  Islands.  Like  a  pineapple,  it  was 
brown  outside  and  yellow  inside. 

The  man  who  originated  pineapple 
cheeses  was  a  close  friend  of  an¬ 
cestors  of  mine.  He  was  Lewis  M. 
Norton  who  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Goshen  on  East  Street.  The  1850 


in  tightly  for  a  preliminary  curing. 
After  it  had  stood  long  enough  to 
solidify,  the  two  maple  blocks  which 
constituted  the  mould  were  easily 
removed,  the  cheese  trimmed  and 
hung  in  a  net  to  dry.  This  last  named 
process  produced  the  peculiar  mark¬ 
ings,  left  by  the  net  on  the  surface 
of  the  cheese,  making  it  resemble  the 
Hawaiian  fruit.  When  ripened  just 
right,  the  cheese  was  covered  with 
shellac  and  was  then  ready  to  sell. 

In  the  January  11,  1931  issue  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
my  husband’s  aunt,  Mrs.  Lora  Ives’ 
had  this  to  say  about  pineapple 
cheese: 

“Deacon  Lewis  Norton  ....  made 
our  Goshen  name  known  literally  all 
over  the  world.  Hogsheads  of  the 
neat  little  cheeses  were  even  shipped 
to  China,  by  sailing  vessels  around 
Cape  Horn,  a  long,  dangerous  jour¬ 
ney,  with  no  radio  to  bring  aid  in 
time  of  need.  To  prevent  the  cheese 
from  molding,  the  hogsheads  were 
rinsed  out  with  cider  brandy  before 
the  cheeses  were  packed  in,  and  the 
deacon  yearly  bought  a  cask  of  cider 
brandy  for  that  purpose.” 

Aunt  Lora  goes  on  to  relate  that  a 
bottle  of  this  brandy  was  also  kept 
on  a  high  pantry  shelf  along  with 
the  vinegar  bottle,  the  former  being 
kept  “for  medicinal  purposes.”  She 
tells  an  incident  about  the  boys  who 
worked  for  Deacon  Norton  —  how, 


It  was  in  this  house  in  West  Goshen,  Conn.,  where  the  famous  pineapple 
cheese  were  first  made  by  Lewis  M.  Norton.  Sold  by  the  Norton  family  some 
years  ago,  it  has  recently  been  remodeled  and  restored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Wood.  Mrs.  Wood  is  a  cousin  of  the  author  whose  progenitors  aided  Lewis 

Norton  in  his  cheese  business. 


census  lists  as  living  with  his  family 
four  youths  as  follows:  Sherman 
Kimberly  19,  Arthur  Kimberly  17, 
Uri  Kimberly  15,  and  Homer  Grant 
15.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Nortons  began  making  pineapple 
cheese,  first  for  the  family,  then  as 
a  commercial  venture.  It  just  could 
be  that  those  boys  were  hired  to  help 
when  they  first  began  making  them 
in  quantity. 

The  Kimberly  boys  were  the  sons 
of  Henry  Kimberly,  a  farmer  in 
Torrington  Township,  just  over  the 
Goshen  line,  an  ancestor  of  both  my 
husband  and  myself.  Sherman  Kim¬ 
berly,  later  a  successful  dairyman 
on  the  old  Kimberly  homestead,  was 
my  husband’s  grandfather.  Uri  Kim¬ 
berly,  Sherman’s  brother,  who  settled 
in  Iowa  in  1857  and  was  killed  in  the 
Battle  of  Cedar  Creek  in  Virginia  in 
1864,  was  my  grandfather.  Arthur 
Kimberly,  the  third  of  the  three 
brothers  who  worked  at  the  Nortons’, 
was  a  casualty  in  the  California  Gold 
Rush,  dying  in  California  in  1855. 

In  1921,  I  visited  the  old  house  in 
Goshen  Township  where,  I  was  told, 
the  first  pineapple  cheeses  were 
made.  At  that  time  it  was  nothing 
but  a  shell  of  a  house  that  had  been 
standing  empty  for  years.  I  was  told 
that  my  grandfather,  Uri,  once  lived 
there  and  that-  the  first  pineapple 
cheeses  were  hung  in  the  attic.  After 
the  cheeses  became  famous,  a  small 
wooden  factory  building  was  put  up 
on  the  premises. 

Wooden  moulds,  in  two  pieces, 
were  hollowed  out  of  blocks  of  rock 
maple  so  that,  when  put  together,  the 
cavity  between  them  was  slightly 
larger  than  a  pineapple  and  of  simi¬ 
lar  shape.  The  inside  of  the  cavity 
was  rounded,  smoothed  and  polished. 
The  curd  was  drained  thoroughly, 
chopped  and  passed  through  a  neck 
dr  stem  into  the  cavity  and  pressed 


one  day,  they  substituted  the  brandy 
for  the  vinegar  on  the  dinner  table 
when  the  special  feature  of  the  meal 
was  “greens.”  That  somewhat  weird 
effect  on  the  greens  mystified  the 
deacon’s  spinster  sister  who  was  his 
housekeeper,  but  the  deacon,  sniffing, 
knew  what  had  happened  and  why. 
Since  an  ancestor  of  these  Kimberly 
boys  was  written  down  in  The  An¬ 
nals  of  Winchester,  1873,  as  “a  con¬ 
vivial  man,  of  great  humor  .... 
known  for  his  witty  sayings,”  Deacon 
Norton  probably  knew  just  where  to 
put  the  blame.  Anyhow,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  boys  who 
worked  for  Deacon  Norton  were  not, 
like  Jack,  made  dull  boys  by  all 
work  and  no  play. 

After  the  death  of  Lewis  Norton, 
the  business  was  handed  down  in  the 
family,  being  managed  for  years  by 
Deacon  Edward  Norton,  well  re¬ 
membered  by  my  husband’s  oldest 
brother.  About  1900,  the  Nortons 
moved  to  Rome,  in  New  York  State, 
taking  their  business  with  them. 

In  July  of  1951,  while  vacationing 
with  relatives,  I  once  again  visited 
the  old  Norton  homestead  where  the 
first  pineapple  cheeses  were  hung  in 
the  attic.  This  old  house  has  been 
restored  by  a  cousin  of  ours,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Wood,  whose  parents  bought  it 
from  the  Nortons  -  and  who  restored 
the  original  pine  paneling  before  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wood  did  over  the  rest  of 
the  house.  The  little  rails  from  which 
the  cheeses  were  hung  are  still  in  the 
back  bedroom  and  so  is  the  little 
trap  door  through  which  they  were 
dropped  to  the  big  back  kitchen  to 
be  loaded  onto  ox  carts.  The  shipping 
boxes  were  made  in  West  Goshen. 

Oddly  enough  the  Woods  family 
last  year  found  pineapple  cheeses  in 
a  Farmington  market  and  used  them 
as  fitting  Christmas  gifts. 

Nellie  Kimberly  Wadhams 
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Tops  at  N.Y.  State  Fair 

Each  Fall  the  people  of  the  farm  —  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls  —  bring  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  the  state  and  county  fairs. 
There  is  always  the  most  careful  preparation  and  grooming  for  these 
events,  because  personal  achievement  is  involved,  whether  it  be  in 
a  jar  of  home  preserves  or  in  a  good  chunky  baby  beef.  It  is  in  this 
competitive  field  that  the  farm  fair  is  performing  its  finest  service, 
for  at  the  fairs,  more  than  anywhere  else,  there  is  developed  the  keen 
interest  that  builds  a  greater  love  of  the  land  and  hence  a  stronger 
agriculture  with  no  limits  to  its  future. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


In  the  two-year-old  class  for  Holstein  females,  49  individuals,  all  of  high 
merit,  lined  up  for  placing  before  Judge  Gordon  M.  Cairns  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  This  big  heifer,  carrying  high  quality  throughout,  combined 
with  deep  milking  potentialities,  won  first.  She  is  owned  by  the  General 
Cochran  Farm,  ( Dr .  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jackson),  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
held  by  farm  manager  C.  B.  Hammond. 


The  first  prize  Aberdeen- Angus  junior  get-of-sire  at  the  1952  Fair  was 
owned  by  Panther  Ledge  Farm,  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey.  The  group  is  by 
the  noted  bull  Eileenmere  999-35.  At  left,  Ernest  Craig  of  Fuerst  Stock 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.;  at  right,  Peter  Kahn,  owner  of  Lepetka  Angus 

Farm  in  East  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


It  did  not  seem  that  the  tractor  has  largely  replaced  living  horse  power  on 
most  farms,  based  on  their  numbers  and  the  high  quality  shown  at  this 
year’s  Fair.  Here  are  some  of  the  excellent  Percherons,  Clydesdales  and 

Belgians  being  grouped  for  judging. 


October  4,  1952 
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Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old ; . .  right,  1 1  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  . .. 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $1 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR; 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


Insist  on  the  fine  products 

Mode  for  Farmers  by  Farmers  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  20,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 


a 


a 

H 

i* 

n 

&< 
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My  Name  and  Address. 


'My  Feed  Dealer's  Name  and  Address. 


i 


Farm  Buildings 


USE  THE 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 


FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


i  This  large  portfolio  illustrates  scores  of  ideal  farm  buildings.  It 
is  helping  thousands  of  farmers  secure  the  best  in  practical,  modern 
farm  structures  at  reasonable  cost. 

It’ll  pay  you  well  to  see  this  complete  Farm  Building  Service  in 
the  office  of  your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  There  are 
barns,  farm  homes,  poultry  buildings,  machinery  sheds,  feeders, 
shelters  ...  in  fact,  there  are  working  details  and  complete  blueprints 
for  171  lumber-built  farm  buildings  and  equipment,  plus  16  modern 
farm  homes. 

Each  building  was  planned  by  practical,  experienced  farm  men, 
and  each  was  engineered  by  Weyerhaeuser  for  sound,  economical 
construction.  Ask  your  local  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer 
to  show  you  all  these  buildings  ...  or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  your 
free  copy  of  “Modern  Homes  and  Buildings  for  the  Farm”. 


See.  oSL 

Weyerhaeuser 

4-Square 


FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


A\jcmh(jpJ 


Save  work  and  reduce  waste  with  ready - 
to-use  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber. 


Send  for  p 

FREE 

BOOK 


RNY1052  1 

Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company 

2317  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

#  Please  send  us  the  big  new  book  "Modern  Homes  and 
Buildings  for  the  Farm”. 

Name 

"  9 

Post  Office _  - 

State _ _ 

- J 
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Cornstalks— How  to  Handle  Them 


(Continued  from  Page  620) 

negligible.  The  yields  of  other  crops 
were  neither  decreased  nor  increased 
to  any  significant  extent. 

On  certain  plots  in  this  experiment 
the  carbonaceous  cornstalks  and 
wheat  straw  were  returned  after 
having  gone  through  the  compost 
pile  with  as  much  nitrogen  and 
limestone  as  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  production  of  artificial 
manure.  On  still  others  the  same 
amounts  of  stalks,  straw,  nitrogen 
and  limestone  were  plowed  under 
without  being  previously  mixed.  The 
results  from  putting  these  materials 
into  the  soil  separately  were  slightly 
better  than  from  composting  and 
practically  as  good  as  where  the 
residues  were  used  for  bedding.  Thus 
the  non-inclusion  of  cornstalks  in 
the  winter  livestock  management 
plan  does  not  prevent,  their  profitable 
utilization.  However,  it  does  seem  to 
increase  the  desirability  of  purchas¬ 
ing  nitrogen. 

A  rather  fine  distinction,  and  often 
a  difficult  one,  has  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  need  for  additional  nitro¬ 
gen  that  is  caused  by  the  return  of 
carbonaceous  residues  and  the  need 
that  exists  to  supply  the  routine  re- 
’  quirements  of  satisfactory  crop 
yields.  This  latter  need  may  be  large 
because  of  a  general  inadequacy  of 
the  legume  program  or  the  sequence 
of  the  crop  rotation.  Because  of  this, 
the  application  of  commercial  nitro¬ 
gen  justifiably  may  at  times  be  much 
larger  than  the  amount  required  to 
offset  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
cornstalks  or  other  carbonaceous 
residues.  For  this  latter,  purpose 
alone,  the  application  of  20  pounds 
(or  a  little  more)  of  nitrogen  for 
each  ton  of  carbonaceous  residue  is 
satisfactory.  Thus  the  acre  applica¬ 
tion  may  result  in  the  use  of  as  much 


as  200  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am 
monia  or  125  pounds  of  ammonium 
nitrate. 

Cornstalks  Conserve  Potash 

Cornstalks  add  materially  to  pot¬ 
ash  conservation.  Two-thirds  of  the 
potash  that  the  corn  crop  uses  stays 
in  the  field  with  the  stalks.  The  resi¬ 
due  from  an  80-bushel  crop  contains 
approximately  60  pounds  of  potash 
an  amount  that  compares  with  that 
in  six  tons  of  manure  or  in  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer  containing  20 
per  cent  of  potash.  A  manure  or 
fertilizer  application  of  this  size 
usually  is  suggested  as  desirable  for 
a  year  of  meadow.  Thus  the  return  of 
cornstalks  to  the  soil  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  field  is  quite 
a  conserver  of  potash  for  the 
meadow  crops  that  follow  later  in 
the  rotation. 

Cornstalks  conserve  the  supply  0f 
phosphoric  acid  to  a  lesser  degree 
since  about  four-fifths  of  the  total 
used  goes  out  of  the  field  with  the 
grain.  The  residue  from  an  80-bushel 
yield  contains  seven  pounds,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  as  much  as  is  carried 
in  one  and  a  half  tons  of  manure. 
The  combined  value  of  these  two 
nutrients  at  present  fertilizer  prices 
would  be  about  $6.00  per  acre  of 
cornstalks.  While  cornstalks  are  too 
valuable  to  waste,  they  are  not  valu¬ 
able  enough  to  buy  and  spread  on 
the  land,  largely  because  of  the  labor 
and  hauling  factors. 

And  one  last  point  in  favor  of 
cornstalks.  They  have  an  erosion 
protection  value  when  they  lie  flat 
on  the  ground  or  have  been  partially 
incorporated  into  the  surface  by 
disking.  In  these  positions  they  form 
thousands  of  contacts  with  the  soil, 
each  one  of  which  is  not  only  a  guard 
against  soil  sealing  but  also  an  easy 
entry  point  for  water  penetration. 


Concrete  Floor  for  Henhouse 


Will  you  please  advise  us  as  to  the 
proper  proportions  of  sawdust,  sand, 
cement  and  water  that  we  would 
need  to  cement  the  floor  of  our 
chicken  coop?  The  cop  is  20  feet  by 
16  feet.  We  removed  the  wood  floor 
we  had,  because  of  rats.  We  feel  a 
cement  floor  will  help  to  eliminate 
them.  f.  r. 

New  York 

It  is  not  recommended  to  mix 
sawdust  in  the  concrete  of  chicken 
coop  floors.  At  one  time  a  top  finish 
of  sawdust  concrete  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  cow  barns  to  reduce  the 
hardness  of  the  floor  on  the  feet  of 
the  cattle.  I  have  no  information  on 
the  success  of  this  experiment. 

Concrete  floors  for  chicken  coops 
must  be  dry  and  moisture  proof. 
They  should  be  laid  on  six  inches  to 
six  inches  of  stone,  gravel  ,or  tamped 
cinder  fill.  It  is  good  practice  to  place 
a  layer  of  tarred  water  proof  felt  or 
building  paper  over  the  fill  ^before 
pouring  the  concrete.  In  extremely 
wet  sites  the  fill  should  be  increased 
up  to  12  inches  or  higher  so  that  a 
minimum  of  six  inches  to  eight 
inches  of  gravel  fill  will  be  above 
any  ground  water. 

Concrete  floors  can  be  laid  in  one- 
course  or  two-course  (base-course 
and  finish-course)  and  should  be 
four  inches  thick.  For  one-course 
construction  the  largest  aggregate 
should  not  be  more  than  one  inch 
while  for  two-course  construction  it 
may  be  one  and  a  half  inches. 

The  concrete  mixture  for  a  one- 
course  floor  is  recommended  as:  1 
part  Portland  cement,  2%  parts  clean 
sand,  and  3 1/2  parts  clean  gravel.  In 
bank-run  gravel  the  part  passing 
through  a  quarter  inch  screen  is  con¬ 
sidered  sand  while  the  remainder  is 
considered  gravel.  Use  five  gallons  of 
water  per  sack  of  cement  with  aver¬ 
age  moist  sand.  If  the  sand  is  wet, 
decrease  the  water  one  gallon  per 
sack  and,  if  the  sand  is  very  dry,  in¬ 
crease  the  water  about  half  a  gallon. 
The  water-cement  ratio  is  very  im¬ 
portant  as  too  much  water  decreases 
the  strength,  durability  and  water¬ 
tightness  of  the  concrete.  With  floors 
a  stiff  mixture  is  preferred. 

For  a  two-course  floor  the  concrete 


mixture  for  the  base-course  is 
generally  one  part  cement,  two  and  a 
half  parts  .sand,  and  five  parts  gravel, 
although  a  1:3:6  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  if  first  class  material  is  used. 
The  finish-course  is  usually  pro¬ 
portioned  one  part  cement  to  two 
parts  sand.  The  finish  should  be  at 
least  one  inch  .  thick  and  can  be 
placed  while  the  base  is  still  plastic 
or  after  10  days  when  the  initial 
shrinkage  has  taken  place.  Concrete 
floors  expand  with  heat  and  con¬ 
tract  with  cold.  Large  areas  should 
have  half  inch  expansion  joints 
every  15  to  20  feet.  A  critical  ex¬ 
pansion  point  is  where  the  floor 
joins  against  an  outside  foundation 
wall,  here  a  three-quarter  inch  ex¬ 
pansion  joint  should  be  located. 
These  joints  can  be  filled  with  a 
compressible  asphalt  impregnated 
strip  or  by  filling  with  tar  or  mastic. 

The  two-course  method  allows  the 
advantage  of  using  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  larger  aggregate  (gravel)  and 
subsequently  a  more  economical  mix 
of  1 : 2  y2 :  5  or  1:3:6  for  the  base 
course.  This  mix  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  finish  off  in  a  one-course 
method  as  the  larger  proportion  of 
stones  gives  trouble  in  screening  and 
troweling  to  a  nice  surface.  The  two- 
course  method  makes  it  possible  to 
use  a  very  rich  hard  wearing  surface 
approximately  one-inch  thickness, 
which  would  be  uneconomical  to  use 
for  the  entire  thickness  of  the  floor. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  con¬ 
crete  is  to  be  poured,  the  economical 
advantage  of  the  two-course  method 
is  not  great  and  a  one-course  method 
is  probably  preferable. 

After  completing  the  finished  floor, 
it  is  important  to  keep  it  wet  or 
damp  for  a  week  to  10  days.  Wet 
curing  will  greatly  increase  the 
strength  and  durability  of  concrete. 
Straw,  sand  on  building  paper,  or 
burlap,  sprinkled  daily,  will  keep  the 
concrete  from  drying  out  too  fast. 

D.  E.  Waite 


He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 
— Benjamin  Franklin’s  Poor  Richard, 
1747. 
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RANCHERS -FARMERS 

hol-dem  electric  fencers 


hold  stock 

WHERE  OTHERS 
FAILI 


$27.75 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all 
soil  and  weather  conditions — controls  stock 
the  year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms. 
"Weed  Kutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  con- 
"tflct  I 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  I 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Line  and 
Battery  operated  units.  Save  money,  work 
and  time  .  .  .  order  todayl 

Ask  Your  Local  Dealer  or  Write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NORTH 


HANOVER, 
Phono 

DEALERS 


CARLISLE.  PENN4. 
1716 

WANTED 


M  V 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


SOLVES  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM 
and  ELIMINATES  DRUDGERY 

• 

IT  1$  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


MODELS  _ 

FOB  SMALL,  ^BADGER 

MEDIUMAND 
LARGE  BARHS 


LEADS  AGAIN 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  harns.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barnt, 
write  for  in  formation 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 


Box  31,  Dept.  R,  Kaukauna,  Wig. 


ONLY 

$19-50 


Complete 
F.O.B.,  N.  Y. 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 


Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1952  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12^  N.Y, 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  7  *501 


Take  BELS A W  Portable  Sawmill  right  /fjjjZ) 
to  the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing" 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crow  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 

Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  poet- 
Vcard  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.' 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8293  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  1 1  Mo. 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUn. 


The  all  purpose,  40  lb.  $1 1  QC 
pressure  pump  Footvalve  yll.vtl 
incl.  Costs  a  little  more. 

Worth  ten  times  more. 

TREADED  for  PIPE  and 
GARDENHOSE.  The  choice  of  U.  S. 
war  College,  '/»  motor  up.  TWICE 
capacity  of  pumps  equal  size.  B 
of  exagerated  claims.  COMPARE, 
koep  the  best  Refund.  NORDSTROM 
&  CARLSON,  Kenoza  Lake.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaeily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

OHN  COOPER  CO.  3II  2nd^t,.!%aek«n^ack?eN.  J. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "'Type  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
found  uses — house,  garden,  farm. 

2400  GPH;  360  GPH  76'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
hom  25'  welt  Gee  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 
2*m  Not  Cloil  Postpaid  If  sash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.)' 

UBAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

SELLS  MESS  If.  K.  J.  ° 


Motor  coupling  In*.1 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

The  results  of  the  New  Jersey- 
Egg  Laying  Contest  which  recently- 
closed  its  50-week  contest  year  re¬ 
veal  that  Babcock  Poultry  Farm  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  won  the  Hunterdon 
County  Egg  Laying  Contest,  with 
Wirtz  Brothers  of  Lebanon  a  close 
second.  Wirtz,  however,  came  in  first 
in  the  Pullet  Flock.  Mating  Contest 
at  Vineland  but  gave  way  to  Bab¬ 
cock  who  won  the  Hen  Flock  Mating 
Test  at  Vineland.  The  winning 
score  at  Flemington  was  3,656  eggs 
and  3,854.5  points.  The  16  birds  in 
the  Pullet  Flock  Mating  Test  of 
Wirtz  made  $101.13  over  feed  costs, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the 
depreciation  in  meat  value  of  the 
stock.  The  Babcock  Hen  Flock  re¬ 
turned  $53.29  over  feed  costs,  again 
allowing  depreciation  of  the  birds. 
The  R  &  R  Poultry  Farm  of  Lake- 
wood  came  in  second  in  the  Hen 
Flock  Test  and  Paul  Corsiglia  of 
Vineland  was  second  in  the  Pullet 
Flock  Mating  Test.  All  the  high 
scoring  eritries  were  Leghorns. 

The  New  Jersey  4-H  Club  Camp 
in  Stokes  State  Forest  in  Sussex 
County  will  be  dedicated  Saturday, 
October  11,  when  the  camp  will  be 
opened  for  public  inspection.  The 
dedication  program  will  begin  at 
2:30  and  the  public  is  invited  to 
visit  the  camp  on  Lake  Shawanni  at 
any  time  between  1:30  and  5  p.  m. 
Special  invitations  have  been  issued 
to  nearly  900  donors  who  gave  a 
total  of  $100,000  to  build  the  camp. 
These  include  individuals,  organi¬ 
zations  and  commercial  concerns. 
The  new  camp  facilities  consist  of  a 
main  dining  room,  10  sleeping 
cabins  accommodating  16  campers' 
and  two  leaders  each,  an  infirmary, 
crafts  building  and  sanitary  facili¬ 
ties.  It  was  opened  on  a  limited  basis 
last  year  and  was  operated  at  ca¬ 
pacity  this  year  when  approximately 
1,400  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  spent  one  week  there  be¬ 
tween  June  16  and  August  23. 


Rutgers  University  opens  its  47th 
annual  12-week  course  in  seven 
phases  of  agriculture  on  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  13.  Since  these  short  courses 
were, established,  a  total  of  5,089  per¬ 
sons  have  received  training  in  some 
form  of  agriculture  through  them. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  this  group 
are  active  alumni,  the  majority  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  or  some  related 
field.  The  list  includes  many  of  New 
Jersey’s  agricultural  leaders.  Sub¬ 
jects  of  this  year’s  courses  will  be 
dairy  farming,  fruit  growing,  vege¬ 
table  production,  animal  husband¬ 
ry,  poultry  husbandry,  turf  manage¬ 
ment  and  landscape  maintenance. 
Each  course  runs  a  full  5J/2  days  a 
week.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of 
the  State. 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
Garden  State  ranks  first  in  the 
nation  in  yield  per  acre  of  sweet 
potatoes.  Last  year’s  yield  was  165 
bushels  and  this  year’s  yield  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  slightly  less,  about  160. 
The  average  for  the  period  1941-50 
is  142.  The  national  average  is  83.7 
bushels  per  acre  this  year. 


Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  194,000 
acres  of  corn  in  the  Garden  State 
is  hybrid  type  and  the  estimated 
yield  for  this  year  is  50  bushels  per 
acre.  In  1933  only  one  of  every  1,000 
acres  of  corn  was  planted  with  the 
hybrid  type  and  the  yield  was  36.5 
bushels.  Last  year  the  acreage  was 
93.5  per  cent  planted  to  hybrid. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 
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UNCLE  WALTER 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


FRESH  AND  FRAGRANT  AS  A 
NORTH  WOODS  BREEZE 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


COOL  AND  SMOOTH- 
ITS  SURE  TO  PLEASE 


CUT  JUST  RIGHT 
TO  PACK  WITH  EASE 


IT  CAN'T  BITE! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA  -AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  STAYS  LIT  TO  THE 
LAST  PUFF.  AND  NEVER  LEAVES 
A  SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR,  PIPE. 


Disston  DO-101  with  Mercury  Gasoline  Engine 


00-101 16"  Bow  Saw  DA-211  25"  Bow  Saw 


DISSTON 

dm  ii  faster... 

BETTER 

Farmers  say  it’s  the  best  all-purpose 
lightweight  power  chain  saw.  The 
Disston  DO-101  can  be  quickly  con¬ 
verted  from  one-man  to  two-man 
use  or  to  a  bow  saw  in  seconds. 
This  is  a  professional  cutter’s  tool, 
built  to  stand  up  under  constant 
use.  Reliable  2  cycle  Mercury 
Gasoline  Engine.  Cuts  in  any  posi¬ 
tion.  Automatic  chain  lubrication. 
Self-rewinding  starter.  Available  in 
straight  rail  lengths  from  18"  to 
40"  or  in  15"  or  16"  bow  sizes. 
See  and  try  this  great  saw — and  its 
big  brother,  the  9  hp  DA-211.  For 
your  Disston  dealer’s  name,  write 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  34J 
Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

Send  for  free  copy  "How 
to  Cut  Costs  and  Make 
Money  with  Chain  Saws." 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1952  eatalog;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor 
Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  tor 
information  on  steps  to  take 
.  _  to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O- 


Model 

P-3000 

$37.50 

f.o.b 

factory 


Capacity)  Any  amount . 

wp  to  2  gottont 


The  Amazing  NEW® 

^  SAFffAXV  PRES -VAC 

MILK  AND  CREAM  PASTEURIZER 


Exclusive  Pressurized  Heating  destroys  all.  milk- 
borne  disease  germs  faster. 

Exclusive  Vacuum  Cooling  seals  in  all  vitamins, 
calcium  and  delicious  natural  flavor. 

Principles  found  only  in  finest  commercial  pasteur¬ 
izers  give  you  safe,  better-tasting  milk,  faster  and 
easier.  Automatic  control.  One  year  guarantee. 


See  the  PRES-VAC  at  your  dealer's.  For  FREE  circular 
write  Dept  10.RH. 

®  SAFGATiV  I  Grand  Sheet  Metal  Products  .  Co. 

I  Mil! 


DIVISION 


ROSE  PARK,  Illinois 


October  4,  1952 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Hatcheryman  gets  unexcelled  hatehability  of 
first  quality  chicks. 


The  Broiler  Grower  gets  high  livability,  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth,  complete  feathering  from  the 
beginning,  efficient  feed  conversion. 

The  Processor  gets  matchless  dressing  qualities. 
The  Retailer  gets  ready  sales  through  eye  ap¬ 
peal  and  flavor. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullerum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25,  Kingston  N,  H 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  (or  over  SO  year % 


Just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for  in  White  Rocks 
—  a  strain  that  has  quick  growth,  vigor,  early 
feathering,  efficient  feed  conversion,  and  high  egg 
production.  Tolman’s  Wnite  Rocks  really  give 
profitable  production  of  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Every  breeder  100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  or 
visit  our  farm  (located  off  River  St.,  Nonveil,  Mass.) 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

f  i  — — ■ —— — 


iSEND  FOR 
I  FREE  CATALOG 
HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


• Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  OUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshlres.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


CUip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
•',****  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188*. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


KEY  BROILER  GROWING 


PURE  PILGRIM  GEESE:  Pairs  $15;  Trios  $20; 

30  pr.  $360.  Buy  Now  for  Spring  Fertility. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 

4 

and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Even  if  your  subscription  does  not  expire 
immediately  you  will  find  this  a  convenient  method 
of  having  the  time  extended  for  a  full  three  year 
period  from,  the  present  expiration  date.  Do  it 
now  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . . . 

Post  Office . State . . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 
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And  Now  —  The  Laying  Period 


The  first  rule  for  the  laying  house 
is  that  the  hens  must  not  be 
crowded.  Each  Barred  Rock  or  heavy 
breed  hen  needs  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  each  Leghorn  around 
three  and  a  half  square  feet.  We 
usually  house  about  10  per  cent  rribre 
pullets  in  the  Fall  than  the  laying 
house  is  supposed  to  take;  for  I 
figure  that  culling,  and  the  losses 
which  occur  in  the  first  weeks  after 
the  pullets  are  housed,  will  reduce 
the  flock  to  the  house  capacity  be¬ 
fore  this  slight  crowding  has  had 
any  bad  effect. 

It  takes  me  about  a  week  to  train 
all  the  newly  housed  pullets  to  get 
on  the  roosts  without  urging  when 
night  falls.  We  have  found  that  it 
helps  to  put  a  small  light  over  the 
roosts  so  that  they  will  be  illumin¬ 
ated  when  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
dark;  in  this  way  the  pullets  who 
linger  too  long  before  the  windows 
can  then  readily  find  their  sleeping 
places. 

If  the  chickens  form  the  bad 
habit  of  roosting  in  a  corner,  in  a 
nest,  or  on  some  piece  of  equipment, 
they  will  never  give  up  this  habit  of 
their  own  accord.  To  retrain  them 
requires  repeated  effort  and  much 
time;  therefore,  it  is  very  important 
to  train  them  properly  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  In  order  to  cut  down  the 
labor  of  raising  chickens  to  the  low¬ 
est  possible  minimum,  many  egg 
farmers  are  dispensing  with  roosts. 
However,  I  have  found  that  this 
leads  to  a  disorderly  sleeping  flock, 
hard  to  keep  from  roosting  on  nests, 
feeders  and  the  like.  Also,  it  is  a 
flock  difficult  to  keep  free  of  mites 
and  lice.  A  house  without  roosts 
leads  to  more  rather  than  less  labor. 

Housing  the  Pullets 

All  pullets  feel  keenly  the  change 
from  the  freedom  of  the  range  to  the 
confinement  ,  of  the  laying  house. 
However,  the  mature  pullet  who  is 
fully  engrossed  in  the  business  of 
laying  soon  adjusts  to  her  new  en¬ 
virons.  This  compensates  me  for 
having  to  keep  my  pullets  on  the 
range  for  a  few  weeks  after  they 
begin  to  lay. 

I  noticed  the  difference  one  Fall 
when  cold  weather  forced  us  to 
house  a  late  hatched  flock  before 
laying  had  begun.  For  several  days 
these  adolescent  pullets  huddled  in 
a  corner  or  sat  all  day  on  the  roosts, 
often  failing  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
mature  pullet,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
herself  at  home  almost  at  once  and 
eats  and  drinks  freely.  I  help  a  bit 
with  the  adjustment  by  giving  her 
the  type  of  feeder  and  waterer  she 
has  been  used  to  on  the  range,  then 
gradually  substituting  the  laying 
house  equipment.  I  often  tie  a  cab¬ 
bage  or  broccoli  stalk  to  a  laying 
house  beam  to  give  the  pullets  di¬ 
version  and  exercise  as  they  jump 
to  get  a  peck  at  it. 

When  making  garden,  I  allow  extra 
cabbage  and  broccoli  plants  so  as  to 
have  some  in  the  Fall  for  the  newly 
housed  pullets.  In  our  sweet  corn 
rows,  I  let  a  few  ears  dry  and  then 
throw  these  whole  ears  on  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  litter.  The  pullets  have'  a 
wonderful  time  rolling  the  ears 
around  and  fighting  over  them  like 
a  group  of  children  in  a  game.  It  is 
not  hunger  that  prompts  this  game 


on  the  part  of  the  pullets  for,  while 
they  are  contesting  for  a  single  grain 
from  the  ear  of  corn,  the  feed  hop¬ 
pers  are  full  of  cracked  grain,  a 
head  from  a  giant  sunflower  is  also 
a  good  plaything  for  the  pullets  to 
scramble  over.  For  this  purpose  i 
plant  a  row  of  giant  sunflowers 
around  the  range  fence. 

All  this  attention  is  not  sentimen¬ 
tal  nonsense;  it  pays  in  egg  divi¬ 
dends.  The  bad  habits  of  chickens 
as  well  as  those  of  humans,  are 
aggravated  by  lack  of  proper  diet 
physical  discomfort  and  boredom! 
Pullets  when  first  confined  are  es¬ 
pecially  liable  to  suffer  from  bore¬ 
dom. 

My  Leghorns  are  just  as  intelligent 
as  my  Barred  Rocks,  but  they  are 
much  more  nervous  and  excitable 
and  need  more  care  in  getting  ad¬ 
justed  to  change.  I  spend  a  few 
minutes  at  various  intervals  of  the 
day  with  the  Leghorns  during  the 
first  week  of  their  confinement  in  the 
laying  house.  They  know  me  and 
trust  me  and  follow  me  to  feeders 
and  waterers.  They  too  get  their 
share  of  “toys”  from  the  vegetable 
garden. 

The  “Gravy”  Method 

I  use  free-choice  feeding,  with 
mash  and  scratch  always  before  the 
layers.  The  hens  aj-e  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  their  appetites  as  to  the  amounts 
of  mash  and  grain  they  consume. 
The  results  are  that  my  layers  eat 
twice  as  much  grain  as  mash.  To 
prevent  them  from  falling  short  of 
their  vitamin  requirements,  which 
are  mostly  supplied  bjNthe  mash,  I 
supplement  their  mash  with  ad¬ 
ditional  cod  liver  oil  and  use  a  mash 
which  contains  33  per  cent  protein 
instead  of  the  usual  mash  with  20 
per  cent. 

When  I  feel  that  the  mash  is  being 
neglected  a  little  too  much,  I  trickle 
over  it  a  small  stream  of  hot  water. 
A  most  appetizing  aroma  arises  from 
the  warm  wet  mash  and  the  layers 
make  a  dash  for  it;  in  fact  it  even 
makes  me  hungry.  I  am  careful  to 
wet  only  what  observation  has 
shown  me  the  pullets  will  eat  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes.  Many  egg  farm¬ 
ers  wet  the  mash  in  buckets  and 
place  it  in  separate  feeders  for  a 
noon  meal.  This  requires  more  time 
than  my  way  which  I  call  the 
“gravy”  method. 

Laying  mash  is  rich  in  ingredients. 
I  always  get  a  thrill  from  the  tag 
on  the  mash  sack,  listing  12  or  more 
ingredients.  A  salesman  for  a  well 
known  baby  food  gave  me  several 
cases  of  it  which  were  outdated.  He 
proudly  told  me,  “This  will  make 
your  hens  pour  out  the  eggs.”  When 
I  read  its  list  of  ingredients,  I  found 
they  were  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  chicken  mashes  which  cost  far 
less  per  pound.  Scientists  were 
working  on  the  perfect  food  for  the 
chickens  before  the  baby’s  “mash” 
was  on  the  market. 

'In  addition  to  keeping  a  supply  of 
regular  scratch  grain  in  the  feeders, 
1  keep  one  feeder  filled  with  whole 
oats.  There  seems  to  be  about  oats 
some  specially  satisfying  quality 
which  prevents  chicks  or  hens  from 
pecking  each  other,  and  showing 
other  signs  of  restless  discomfort. 


Photo:  DeKalb  Agr.  Assn.,  DeKalb,  HI. 

The  newly  housed  pullet  feels  keenly  the  change  from  the  freedom  of  the 
range  to  the  confinement  of  the  laying  house.  These  strong  bodied  Leghorn 
layers  have  plenty  of  floor  space  and  room  at  the  feed  hoppers  in  their 
laying  house  at  the  DeKalb  poultry  farm,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 
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From  Debit  to  Credit 

When  the  pullet  arrives  in  the 
laying  house  and  moves  from  the 
debit  to  the  credit  side  of  the  egg 
farmer’s  ledger,  she  has  already  con¬ 
sumed  about  30  pounds  of  expensive 
feed.  Ker  feed  intake  rises  sharply 
as  she  begins  to  lay  heavily.  If  she 
is  a  good  layer  by  nature,  the  more 
she  eats  the  more  she  lays.  A  Barred 
Rock  hen  or  any  of  the  heavy  breeds 
consumes  practically  120  pounds  of 
feed  during  a  laying  year.  A  Leg¬ 
horn,  with  smaller  body  to  maintain, 
eats  slightly  less,  perhaps  10  or  12 
pounds. 

Most  farmers  consider  the  egg- 
feed  price  ratio  is  fair  *when  seven 
or  eight  dozens  of  eggs  pays  for  a 
100-pound  sack  of  feed.  A  good  layer 
produces  from  18  to  20  dozen  mar¬ 
ketable  eggs  in  a  year,  which  leaves 
a  good  margin  above  her  feed  bill 
when  this  ratio  prevails. 

Water  is  as  important  to  the  layer 
as  feed.  Since  her  egg  is  73  per  cent 
water,  she  cannot  lay  if  she  does 
not  drink.  Therefore  she  should  have 
an  ever  present  supply  of  water,  cool 
in  Summer  and  around  50  degrees  F. 
in  Winter.  One  poultryman  has 
figured  that  150  of  his  hens  drank 
about  10  tons  of  water  in  a  year. 

Pullet  Diseases 

There  are  many  layers  who  have 
not  the  vitality  to  stand  the  strain 
of  heavy  laying.  Soon  after  the 
pullets  are  housed  and  production 
has  reached  60  to  70  per  cent,  the 
egg  farmer  begins  to  have  losses.  It 
is  hard  even  for  the  poultry  scien¬ 
tists  to  determine  all  the  causes  of 
death  among  the  young  laying  pul¬ 
lets;  so  they  often  use  a  blanket 
term,  pullet  disease. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  as  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  combat¬ 
ting  the  losses  which  occur  soon 
after  the  pullets  have  reached  full 
laying  stride  as  in  cutting  down  mor¬ 
tality  of  baby  chicks.  It  hurts  both 
the  profit  record  and  the  feelings  of 
the  egg  farmer  to  bring  a  pullet 
safely  through  little  chickhood,  and 
the  growing  period  on  the  range, 
only  to  lose  her  when  she  has  just 
reached  full  production  and  begun  to 
pay  her  costs. 

All  well  cared  for  pullets  are  vac¬ 
cinated  against  chicken  pox  and 
more  lately  against  Newcastle  disease 
before  they  are  housed  but  there 
still  remains  the  dreaded  range 
paralysis,  leucosis,  and  other  new 
and  strange  viruses.  When  losses  be¬ 
gin  to  be  more  than  a  scattered  few, 
it  is  time  to  call  on  the  poultry  scien¬ 
tists,  who  are  ever  ready  with 
competent  help,  freely  and  gracious¬ 
ly  given. 

How,  What  and  When  to  Cull 

In  every  flock  from  time  to  time 
there  are  non-layers  who  are  not 
badly  diseased  and  can  be  killed  for 
eating  purposes.  These  are  generally 
known  as  culls.  The  most  frequent 
cull  is  the  hen  who,  by  nature, 
turned  out  to  be  a  poor  layer  and 
gave  up  the  effort  after  a  few 


months.  This  hen  is  often  a  big  eater 
and  runs  up  the  feed  bills  without 
helping  to  pay  for  them.  The  rigid 
rule  of  the  well  run  henhouse  is  “no 
production,  no  consumption”;  so  into 
the  fricassee  pot  the  culls  should  go. 

It  is  not  hard  to  detect  culls.  They 
become  lazy  and  sit  around  on  the 
roosts  during  the  day;  their  legs, 
beaks  and  vents  become  yellow 
again. 

The  vent  of  a  non-layer  loses  its 
moist,  open  appearance  and  becomes 
tight  and  dry.  Other  signs  may  some¬ 
times  fail,  but  no  hen  is  laying  who 
has  a  compact,  dry  yellow  vent. 

If  the  egg  farmer  is  not  alert 
enough  to  detect  the  culls,  the  hens 
are,  and  he  has  only  to  watch  the 
hens’  behavior  to  find  the  culls.  Hens 
maintain  a  strong  “Un-chicken  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee,”  composed  of 
henhouse  bosses,  who  allow  no 
deviation  from  the  established  order. 
They  chase  and  peck  the  non-layer, 
the  sick  hen,  the  hen  who  is  molting 
out  of  season,  and  so  on.  Therefore, 
when  I  see  a  hen  being  persecuted, 
I  know  that  she  should  be  removed 
from  the  house. 

Culling  must  go  on  throughout  the 
entire  laying  year;  for  even  a  good 
hen  will  stop  laying  when  something 
goes  wrong  with  her  ovulation.  If 
the  trouble  is  detected  in  the  first 
stages,  the  egg  farmer  may  use  the 
hen  for  eating  purposes.  A  fault 
among  layers  of  high  production  is 
an  accumulation  of  ruptured  egg 
yolks  in  the  body  cavity.  This  may 
be  caused  by  an  injury  or  by  a 
natural  breakdown  in  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  process;  it  is  usually  some 
time  before  these  congested  egg 
yolks  set  up  an  infection.  So,  if  the 
hen  is  detected  when  she  first  stops 
laying,  she  is  a  good  prospect  for  a 
fricassee.  In  the  case  of  a  Barred 
Rock  she  may  add  considerable 
money  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Egg  Eating 

A  bad  habit  of  hens,  which  I  at¬ 
tribute  to  poor  training  and  bore¬ 
dom,  is  egg  eating.  Seeing  a  hen  race 
over  the  house  with  a  bit  of  egg  in 
her  mouth,  followed  by  a  group  try¬ 
ing  to  snatch  it  from  her,  I  often 
wonder  why  hens  do  not  eat  all  the 
eggs  they  lay,  since  they  seem  to 
find  them  so  delicious.  However, 
among  a  well  cared  for  flock,  few 
eggs  are  eaten  and  only  those  which 
are  inadvertently  broken.  Hens, 
given  something  else  to  chase  after, 
as  a  rule  let  the  eggs  alone.  I  save 
lettuce  leaves,  parings  and  such 
from  my  kitchen  to  throw  to  the 
hens.  Sometimes  I  give  them  the 
voluminous  Sunday  paper  and  watch 
the  fun  they  have  in  tearing  it  to 
bits. 

It  is  from  the  laying  house  that 
the  egg  farmer  gathers  his  profit.  In 
15  years  of  raising  hens  and  selling 
their  eggs  at  retail,  I  have  never 
had  a  year  without  profit.  Some 
years,  of  course,  have  been  better 
than  others;  but  I  can  usually  count 
on  an  average  of  $4.00  profit  per 
hen  from  my  flock  of  400  layers,  a 
paying  sideline  for  a  busy  house¬ 
wife.  Julia  Bell  Merriman 

New  York 


Sparrows  Do  Not  Spread 
Newcastle  Disease 

America’s  most  common  bird,  the 
English  sparrow,  has  been  cleared  of 
charges  of  spreading  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  common  poultry  diseases, 
Newcastle  disease,  (ND).  Dr.  Donald 
E-  Gustafson,  of  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  station,  recently  told  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
that  at  present  the  English  sparrow 
Is  probably  of  little  importance  as  an 
infected  carrier.  v 

In  his  studies,  Dr.  Gustafson  found 
that  “transmission  of  ND  from  chick- 
ens  to  sparrows  under  simulated 
natural  conditions  did  not  occur,  al¬ 
though  the  episode  of  .  disease  in  the 
test  chickens  caused  a  mortality  of 
»0  per  cent.”  He  concluded  that  “the 
^nglish  sparrow  is  susceptible  to  ND 
Jpy  intracranial  or  aerosol  (respira- 
t°ry)  exposure  and  contact  with  in¬ 
jected  sparrows,  but  is  unlikely  to 
develop  ND  from  exposure  to  in¬ 
jected  chickens.” 

October  4,  1952 


Because  English  sparrows  are 
commonly  found  in  hen  houses,  the 
question  has  been  raised  frequently 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  may  be 
carriers  of  the  Newcastle  disease. 


Removes  Poultry  Worms 

A  chemical  compound  called 
butynorate  has  recently  been  found 
to  be  highly  effective  for  the  removal 
of  tapeworms  from  chickens,  par¬ 
ticularly  Raillietina  cesticillus,  a 
common  and  very  damaging  type 
of  tapeworm.  Butynorate  is  judged 
to  be  safe  for  poultry,  with  no  ill 
effects  on  feed  consumption,  growth, 
or  egg  production. 

When  combined  with  nicotine  and 
phenothiazine,  butynorate  makes  a 
formulation  which  is  effective  against 
large  roundworms  and  cecal  worms 
as  well  as  tapeworms.  This  formu¬ 
lation,  which  is  readily  acceptable  to 
chickens  and  has  no  ill  effects,  is 
suitaflble  for  practically  every  type 
of  feeding  program,  including  all- 
mash,  protein  -  supplement,  and 
scratch-grain  programs. 


Buy  HUBBARD  BREEDING 


get  200  egg  New  Hampshires 

at  NO  extra  cost 


*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


E  SURE  the  chicks  you  buy  for  autumn  brooding 
Inherit  high  egg  production  qualities. 

It’s  eggs  that  pay  your  feed  bill  —  your  housing  and 
equipment  cost  —  pay  you  for  your  labor. 

At  no  extra  cost,  you  can  get  Hubbard's  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  24  years  of  pedigree  breeding  make  them  ex¬ 
cellent  in  livability,  vitality,  early  maturity,  and  steady 
egg  production.  Barred  Crosses  especially  bred  for 
fast  -  producing  meat  also  available.  Try  a  flock. 
Compare. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  "More  Profitable  Layers" 

Address  Box  12,  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Telephone:  Walpole  78 


HUBBARD  FARM  S 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad’’  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEiAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA 


STARTED  CAPONS 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  4  and  6  weeks  old  Capons 
for  the  coming  Easter  Season  —  the  highest  price 
market  in  the  year.  We  have  some  dandies  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  Baby  Chicks  in  all  the  popular  breeds 
right  on  through  the  Fall  months.  In  fact,  we 
hatch  them  every  week  in  the  year.  So,  no  matter 
when  you  want  Baby  Chicks,  you  can  always  get 
them  at  Sunnybrook. 

U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders— OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

Box  2  Phone  8- 161 1  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  now  com¬ 


ing  into  produc¬ 
tion  —  just  right 
for  those  high 
Fall  egg  prices. 
WTe  have  them  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for 
immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  —  and  at 
prices  lower  than 
it  would  cost 
you  to  raise 
them.  Write, 
wire  or  phone 
your  order  today 
before  we  are 
sold  out. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  started 


SQUABS  4A 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY. 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Lite  1-Light  Brooder 
Will  handle  100  chicks 
$3.50  postpaid  without 
lamp.  Lamps — 75c  ea. 


New  —  Power  Failure 
Alarm!  Bell  rings  au¬ 
tomatically  when  elec¬ 
tric  power  fails.  Plugs 


RAISE  CHICKS  EASIER .... 

with  LITE  INFRARED  BROODERS 


Lite  4-Light  Brooder. 
Will  handle  400  chicks 
$13.50  postpaid  with¬ 
out  lamps.  Lamps  — 
75c  ea. 


into  any  110  volt  soc¬ 
ket.  A  necessity  with 
infrared  brooding. 
$7.95  postpaid. 


Low  cost  electric  infrared  brooders 
make  raising  chicks  easy.  They’re  al¬ 
ways  in  view  —  there  is  no  crowdin  g 
and  chicks  can  choose  the  amount  of 
heat  they  want.  Automatic  thermostat 
keeps  heat  even  —  heavy  wire  guard 
makes  brooders  safe.  U.  L.  Approved. 
Single  light  brooder  ideal  for  pigs  and 
lambs  —  utility  lamp  for  muscular 
aches  —  ,pven  starting  cold  engines  or 
thawing  frozen  pipes. 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY. 

LITE  PRODUCTS  CO.  EhicabVaMl. 
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SALE! 

Started 


PULLETS 


18-20  wks.  old 

A  Select  Group  Available 
With  Egg  Prices  Going  UP! 


BIG 


UNIFORM 
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U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  WRITE  OR  PHONE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 

|  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  K1-3,  VINELAND,  N.J.  Phone  7-0123 


MINORCA-LEGHORNS 

i  Direct  from  mating  of  males  'from  one  of/ 
/America’s  leading  Minorca  breeders  with  2-1 
ito-5-yr.-old  HEN-BREEDER  WHITE  LEG-) 
/HORNS  with  200-300  egg  bloodlines,  laying! 
[25  to  30  02.  per  dozen  SNOW-WHITE] 

jeggs.  Just  2.500  available. 


BEAUTIFULLY- MATURING 

^Golden-Black  Sex-Link  Red-Rock  Pullets^ 

iThe  cross  that  so  many  egg  farmers  are  changing! 
/to.  Crossed  from  America’s  top  egg-productionl 
Vstrains.  Lay  at  top  pressure  for  nine  to  ten  months] 
/then  give  you  a  big  top-market-price  hen  to  sell. ^ 
[Yield  up  to  $2  more  total  net  income  per  bird. 
)Just  1,000  available. 


645 


Last  ch«sa«e 
to  got  your 


BIG,  new 


packet  off  ideas 
to  help  you  build# 
remodel#  repair 
farm  buildings  ™ 
EASIER 

at  LOWEST  cost 

“Itchin”  to  go  to  work  for  you  now.  It's  the  Carey 
'‘Hired  Hand”— a  harvest  of  down-to-earth,  “do 
it  yourself”  information  about  tested  products 
and  methods  for  building,  remodeling,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  all  farm  structures!  Chock-full  of 
money-saving,  time-saving  ideas.  Offered  to  you 
FREE  only  by  Carey.  Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  today 
to  get  your  Carey  “Hired  Hand”  on  the  job! 


A  FEW  JOBS  THE  CAREY 
"HIRED-HAND’’  WILL  HELP  YOU  DO 

Maintain  and  repair  all  types  of 
farm  buildings.  Insulate  the  farm 
dwelling,  suggest 
materials  for  economical  con- 
struction  and 

repairs.  Wind-proof  roofs— 
Protect  and  preserve  buildings 
and  equipment  with  farm- 
proven  paints  and  coatings. 


& 


Mail  this  coupon  now! 

Your  “Hired  Hand"  will 
report  to  you 
promptly! 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Cincinnati  15,  Ohio,  Dept.  R-10. 

Please  rush  my  Carey  "Hired  Hand"  to  me  at  once! 
I  want  "his”  help  on  my  farm! 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS  or  RFD  No . <• 

CITY... . STATE . 
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Publisher’s  Desk 


In  August  some  one  wrote  us  he 
had  sent  $6.25  for  a  fly  trap  and  had 
not  received  same.  His  letter  to  the 
concern  was  never  answered.  He 
asked  us  to  check  it  for  him.  We 
were  unable  to  do  so  as  the  writer 
failed  to  sign  his  letter  or  to  give 
his  address.  We  get  many  such  un¬ 
signed  letters.  Before  sealing  your 
letter  please  see  that  the  name  and 
full  address  is  legibly  written  on ' 
same. 

Thank  you  for  collecting  the  $3.00 
for  me.  Back  in  1912  you  also 
collected  a  small  freight  charge  for 
me.  I  appreciate  all  your  help.  There 
are  many  good  things  I  have  learned 
from  reading  your  paper  all  these 
years  and  it  has  saved  me  from  loss 
and  brought  me  cash  by  following 
your  advice,  plus  learning  of  easier 
ways  to  do  farm  work.  Father  and 
grandfather  always  had  your  paper, 
so  I  wish  you  many  more  years  of 
success.  f.  b.  c. 

New  York 

In  error  a  concern  sent  out  some 
goods  C.  O.  D.  whereas  the  customer 
had  sent  a  check  with  the  order.  It 
was  quickly  corrected  when  we 
called  their  attention  to  it.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  know  the  paper 
has  been  in  a  family  a  long  time, 
but  especially  gratified  to  be  told 
that  it  has  been  helpful.  That  is  our 
aim  and  what  “A  Square  Deal” 
covers  —  helpfulness  to  our  readers. 

Kindly  advise  me  relative  to  the 
enclosed  Government  Oil  Lease 
advertisement.  Is  this  on  the  level? 

i.  w. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  No. 
We  have  repeatedly  advised  caution 
in  these  oil  lease  propositions.  In  this 
case  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior 
criticises  the  numerous  advertise¬ 
ments  offering  to  obtain  oil  and  gas 
leases  for  a  fee  of  $100,  and  states 
that  they  contain  misstatements  as 
to  possible  earnings  that  can  be  real¬ 
ized  from  the  land.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  implies  that  tracts  offered  for 
lease  are  in  new  oil  producing 
areas.  Investigation  proved  this  not 
to  be  true,  as  many  sections  were  in 
non-producing  areas.  Any  citizen 
may  file  for  an  oil  lease  at  his  own 
risk  by  paying  a  $10  fee  and  the  first 
year  rental  of  50  cents  per  acre.  No 
rental  is  charged  for  the  second  and 
third  year  unless  oil  or  gas  is  dis¬ 
covered.  Thus,  a  little  arithmetic  will 
show  that  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  are  making  a  $70  profit.  The 
chances  of  a  holder  of  a  40-acre  lease 
getting  a  well  drilled  on  his  land 
will  be  less  than  one  in  4,500.  It  is 
reported  that  of  141  wild  cat  wells 
drilled  in  Wyoming  in  1951,  at  least 
92.1  per  cent  were  failures.  The 
truest  statement  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is  “If  you  can  afford  to 
speculate Consider  that  before 
making  any  investment  as  many 
mining  propositions  are  disappoint¬ 
ing. 

We  are  having  many  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  soil  conditioners.  There  are 
several  soil  conditioners  being  ad¬ 
vertised  extensively.  They  have 
certain  specific  values,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  do  not  have 
fertilizing  value.  They  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  soil,  but  must  be 
worked  into  it  so  that  the  ground 
is  softened  up  and  allows  the  better 
circulation  of  water  or  plant  food. 
On  sandy  or  mucky  soils  these  con¬ 
ditioners  would  have  little  effect. 

I  have  an  interest  in  the  Kirkland 
Lake  mining  area.  I  was  up  there 
14  years  ago  and  they  were  doing 
business  at  that  time,  but  have  not 
heard  from  them  since.  Your  in¬ 
formation  will  be  appreciated. 

New  York  c.  i.  H. 

The  Kirkland  Consolidated  Mines, 
Ltd.  had  their  charter  cancelled  and 
we  are  told  the  stock  is  of  no  value 
now.  This  is  often  the  case  in  min¬ 
ing  and  other  stock  deals.  When  the 
proposition  falls  through  the  stock¬ 
holders  have  no  hope  of  getting  any 
kind  of  a  return.  We  still  urge  cau¬ 
tion  in  investing  in  Canadian  stocks, 
or  any  others,  without  due  consider¬ 
ation. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  warn 
prospects  in  regard  to  advertising  re¬ 
garding  “rebuilt”  sewing  machines 
at  a  low  price.  I  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  salesman  definitely 
did  not  encourage  the  sale  of  the 
advertised  product.  When  I  decided 
to  buy  this  machine  that  seemed  to 
suit  my  purpose,  the  salesman  com¬ 
menced  to  pick  flaws  in  it  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  sale.  He  produced  a  new 
machine  of  an  unknown  make  that 
sells  for  more  than  $200.  I  explained 
I  could  not  afford  that  price,  and  if 
I  could  certainly  would  not  have 
answered  an  advertisement  for  a 
cheaper  machine.  He  would  not 
leave  the  machine  for  a  10-day  trial 
as  advertised,  explaining  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  not  last  10  minutes,  even 
though  there  is  a  money  back 
guarantee.  In  fact  this  particular 
salesman  seemed  worried  for  fear  I 
might  insist  upon  buying  the  re¬ 
built  machine.  I  thought  it  might 
interest  your  readers  and  perhaps 
they  will  realize  as  I  do  that  if  you 
want  to  buy  a  rebuilt  machine, 
check  with  your  nearest  dealer.  Do 
not  be  misled  by  an  unknown  sales¬ 
man.  MRS.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Any  reputable  company  will  stand 
behind  fts  own  goods  and  guarantees. 
A  salesman  who  decries  the  product 
he  is  trying  to  sell  is  a  poor  asset  for 
the  company  and  its  products,  as 
well  as  a  menace  to  the  public.  In 
some  cases  stores  advertising  re¬ 
built  bargains  are  not  anxious  to 
sell  them,  but  try  to  interest  the 
buyer  in  more  expensive  goods.  The 
advertised  features  are  the  bait  to 
lure  customers  into  stores.  In  our 
subscriber’s  experience  the  salesman 
used  the  same  tactics. 

A  carload  of  fresh  fish  was  sent 
from  California  to  Boston  with  a 
stop-off  at  Chicago  for  partial  un¬ 
loading.  Instructions  were  given  for 
icing  bunkers  to  capacity  and  to  keep 
the  car  iced  at  all  regular  icing  sta¬ 
tions.  The  proper  amount  of  salt  to 
be  used  was  specified.  The  fish  were 
in  excellent  condition  at  time  of 
loading,  well  iced.  They  arrived  in 
Boston  late  and  in  a  damaged  con¬ 
dition.  The  condition  of  the  car  in¬ 
dicated  that  no  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  instructions  to  re-ice. 
Claim  was  entered  for  the  loss, 
$1,676.  The  evidence  showed  that 
there  were  delays  east  and  west  of 
Chicago.  This  was  denied  by  the 
Express  Agency  and  they  made,  it 
was  stated,  many  mistatements  as  to 
the  record.  They  declined  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  damage  claim  and  the  first 
suit  resulted  in  a  verdict  in  their 
favor.  The  case  was  appealed,  and 
though  the  Railway  Express  de¬ 
clined  the  claim  many  times  and  re¬ 
fused  to  make  voluntary  settlement, 
the  final  appeal  reversed  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  shipper’s  favor,  and  the 
Railway  Express  paid  the  full 
amount,  $1,876. 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  American  Histori¬ 
cal  Company  vyith  offices  in  New 
York  City.  A  representative  called 
and  stated  they  were  preparing  a 
book  and  would  like  to  include  a  bio¬ 
graphical  article  on  my  deceased 
father  whose  name  had  been  select¬ 
ed  from  a  great  many.  He  wanted 
me  to  place  an  order  for  the  book 
which  would,  of  course,  have  a  price. 

Michigan  j.  h.  a. 

This  concern  operates  as  a  selling 
organization  for  the  Lewis  Historical 
Publishing  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  volumes  on  geneological  sub¬ 
jects.  There  are  no  complaints  on 
record  against  either  company.  We 
advise  care  in  a  matter  of  the  kind 
in  making  sure  that  you  understand 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Ordinari¬ 
ly  the  company  agrees  to  publish  an 
article  about  a  comparatively  im¬ 
portant  person  under  a  guarantee 
that  the  subscriber  will  undertake 
to  pay  an  agreed  amount  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  volumes  that  include  the 
story  about  his  family.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  racket,  but  precau¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  to  understand  the 
contract. 


SMITH-GA7KS  COBP.  PLAIN  VIlLf,  CONN 


SMITH-GATES 
WATER  WARMERS 
STOCK  --  POULTRY 

SAVES 
LABOR 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC 


Keeps  stock  and  poultry 
supplied  with  warm  water 
. . .  regardless  of  weather. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


WHY  BE  A 

RUPTURE 


WHY  —  when  Sykes 
Hernia  Control' Serv- 
I  ice  GUARANTEES  you 
prompt,  lasting  relief 
from  your  Hernia  or  Rupture 
troubles? 


Unlike  an  uncomfortable  truss,  Sykes 
Control  lets  you  work  as  hard  as  you 
want —  lift,  carry,  swing  heavy  tools — • 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  in  spite 
of  reducible  Rupture.  Better  still,  there’s 
NO  SURGERY,  NO  INJECTIONS, 
NO  LOST  TIME.  Leading  doctors  and 
Insurance  companiesuse  Sykes  Control. 


Natlon*wid£  £%fvice  In  over  300  cities. 

FREE  folder  R-l  “How  to  Overcome 
Rupture  or  Hernia  Immediately”.  Write 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 


SUITE 

557 


LITTLE 

BLOG. 


80  BOYLSTON  ST./  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Also  —  II  W.  42nd  Street,  Suite  1863,  New  York 


[never  before 

SO  MUCH  SAW 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY 
Comped  powerful  16" 
sow  only  32"  long. 

Thousands  in  use.  Also 
20"  size  and  bow  saw.  _ 

[  DEALER  OPPORTUNITY  IN  SOME  ARE t 
202  Main  St.,  Ashland,  Mas 


FAMOUS 

SURE  GRIP 
LOCK 

UNADILLA 


SURE  STtr 
dovjeuing 
SILO  COMP  AN  v 
■  ini apilla,  N.Y-  _ 


LEADING 


|  BIG  MONEY  SHARPENING  SAWS 

SPARE  OR  FULL  TIME 
^  AT  HOME 

No  experience  needed 
with  a  “Foie  y”!  The 
machine  that  files  hand, 
circular,  meat  and  print- 
saws  all  on  one  model. 

& 

Makes  dull  saws  sharp  in  a  jiffy.  Make 
to  $30  weekly  the  year  ’round.  FREE  BOOK, 
and  Starting  Plan!  Write  today! 
FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dpt.  K-22,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY” 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address- 
WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


|  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
j  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
I  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
j  guarantee  editorial  page  :  •'  ' 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S,  Platt 


Buckwheat  for  Hens  and 
Pullets 

Is  buckwheat  a  satisfactory  grain 
feed  for  laying  hens  and  growing 
pullets?  Some  of  my  laying  hens 
have  recently"  gone  into  a  molt  and 
I  am  wondering  if  the  buckwheat 
which  I  have  been  feeding  was  the 
cause  of  this?  I  gave  them  all  of  the 
buckwheat  they  would  eat.  c.  H. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

Buckwheat  is  a  satisfactory  feed 
for  laying  hens  and  growing  pullets, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  some  of  your 
hens  have  gone  into  a  molt.  How¬ 
ever,  the  feeding  of  grain  alone  in 
large  amounts  would  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  cause  an  early  molt,  and  maybe 
you  have  been  feeding  too  much 
grain.  The  general  recommendation 
is  not  more  than  10  pounds  of  grain 
daily  for  100  laying  birds  in  the 
summertime,  regardless  of  the  breed. 
On  such  a  schedule  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  good  laying  mash  be 
available  at  all  times  and,  if  birds 
are  running  outdoors,  mash  hoppers 
should  be  outside  in  some  shady 
place;  otherwise  the  birds  will  not 
eat  enough  feed  to  give  good  pro¬ 
duction. 


Feed  Consumption  of 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

What  is  the  average  total  feed 
consumption  of  100  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  reared  to  maturity?  How 
about  comparative  weight  differen¬ 
tials?  c.  l.  s. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 

One  hundred  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
reared  to  maturity,  should  average 
about  eight  pounds  and  on  the  aver¬ 
age  will  have  consumed  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  pounds  of  feed.  Of  the 
5,000  pounds  of  feed,  about  3,000 
pounds  would  be  grain  and  2,000 
pounds  mash. 

In  comparison  with  the  total 
amount  of  feed  required  to  rear  the 
birds  to  maturity,  the  amount  needed 
the  first  four  weeks  is  relatively  in¬ 
significant,  probably  not  more  than 
200  pounds.  The  cost  of  rearing 
heavy  meat  chickens  comes  toward 
the  end  of  the  growth  period  and 
not  the  early  stages.  It  takes  about 
seven  months  to  rear  Jersey  Giants 
to  an  average  weight  of  eight  pounds. 


High  Nests  for  Layers 

For  some  reason  my  layers  seem 
to  prefer  the  higher  nests.  I  have 
therefore  been  wondering  if  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  change  all  the 
nests  to  higher  locations,  say  up  near 
the  rafters,  with  slanted  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  them.  If  this  will  make  them 
lay  better,  I  am  for  it.  a.  t.  w. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Placing  nests  up  near  the  rafters 
certainly  would  not  make  for  con¬ 
venience  in  collecting  eggs,  even  if 
the  hens  preferred  the  nests  in  that 
location  rather  than  the  conventional 
level.  I  see  no  reason  for  hens  using 
the  higher  nests  except  their  in¬ 
herent  desire  to  be  isolated  when 
laying,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
obtain  more  eggs  by  changing  the 
location  of  the  nests. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Farm  Drainage  Problems 
By  James  E.  Lawrence 

•  Nails  for  Farm  Buildings 
By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 
By  Harry  K.  Bell 

•  A  Visit  to  Beltsville 
By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  At  the  Neppco  Meeting 
By  R.  W.  Duck 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  cash  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  (or  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  (or  the  accommodation  ot 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  ot  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Ine.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men. 
Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New 
Jersey.  (Pure  bred  Guernseys). 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives,  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$147  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus) 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchwcrth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  posi¬ 

tion  of  attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  Hos¬ 
pital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  over¬ 
time  and  emergency  compensation  totals  $2,616- 
$3,581  a  year.  Room  and  board  are  available 
at  the  hospital  for  single  people  and  married 
couples  without  children.  There  are  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and  tennis. 
Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and 
be  able  to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination.  For  further  information  write  to; 
Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell,  Director  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Female  laundry  workers.  No  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Salary  $2,398-3283  per  year 
less  maintenance,  44  hour  week.  For  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne.  Senior  Direc¬ 
tor,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

DEPENDABLE  single  assistant  on  poultry 

farm.  Good  board.  State  age,  habits,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4, 
Rockville,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Married  farmer  for  tractor  oper¬ 

ated  general  farm.  J.  W.  Cavanagh,  R.  D.  2, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 

WANTED  Couple:  Man  to  do  general  work 

outside;  woman  to  do  general  housework 
and  cooking.  Salary  $250.  Wm.  R.  Crawford, 
Jr.,  Rosebrook  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  to  operate  10,000 
bird  broiler  farm.  To  receive  half  profits 
plus  $50  a  week  drawing  account.  See  Jim 
Dickson,  Rio,  N.  Y.  Port  Jervis  3-5229. 

RELIABLE  middleaged  single  or  married 

farmer.  No  children.  To  raise  young  cattle 
and  operate  farm  near  Scranton,  Pa.  BOX 
8708,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MATURE  women  to  work  in  nursing  home 
in  country.  BOX  8726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man.  white,  help  in 

family:  dairy  and  general  farming.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Six  room  bungalow.  Good 
wages.  J.  Elwyn  Fauectt,  R.  D.  2,  Downing- 
town,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  to  care  for  three 
small  children,  Brooklyn.  Wife  physician. 
BOX  8710,  Rural  "New-Yorker. 

KENNELMAN:  Westchester  County.  Must  be 
experienced,  married,  no  children;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  8709,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NON-SMOKING,  handy,  adaptable,  teachable, 
self-reliant,  small-stock  handler.  $200  when 
proficient.  Write  fully.  Riverside  Mousery, 
Avon,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Country  home,  small 
family.  Wife  as  cook-housekeeper,  man  as 
handyman,  gardener.  Some  driving.  Separate 
apartment.  Good  home  with  considerate 
family.  Please  state  experience  and  salary 
desired.  BOX  8711,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN  houseworker  for  childless  couple, 
Massachusetts  town,  references.  $100  month¬ 
ly  and  good  home.  BOX  8712,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Practical  nurses  or  trained  atten¬ 
dants.  Must  live  in,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  regular  time  off,  sick  leave,  Social 
Security  and  vacations.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth 
Holmes,  Masonic  Home  Hospital,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

COUPLE,  husband  to  farm,  woman  assist  with 
housework  and  serving.  Son  desirable  to 
help  with  farm  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  clean,  industrious  and  honest  people  on  a 
modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good  living 
quarters.  Reply  giving  experience,  references, 
ages  and  salary  expected.  BOX  8713,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  farming.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  clean  dep?ndable 
man  on  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good 
living  quarters.  State  age,  size  of  family, 
experience,  salary  expected  and  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  8714,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  1018. 

SINGLE  woman:  30-55  years  of  age  to  super¬ 
vise  10  children  in  a  children’s  home  of 
dependent-neglected  children.  Give  details 
and  experience  in  letter.  Frank  M.  White, 
Director,  Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  St., 
Kingston,  New  York. 

WORKING  farm  manager:  Married,  experi¬ 
ence  general  farming.  Wife  help  with  house¬ 
work.  Modern  living  quarters.  Eastern  Penna. 
BOX/  8701,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  competent,  experienced, 

small  family.  Nice  home.  Good  salary.  Write 
BOX  525,  Easton,  Penna. 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines:  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and 
board  for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per 
month;  six  days  per  week.  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  or  female.  Young  couple 
or  single  persons  as  cottage  counselors.  Edu¬ 
cational  or  recreational  background  desirable. 
Year  round  resident  school  for  boys.  Rockland 
County.  Please  write  fully  to  BOX  8702,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Pleasant  home,  near  New 
York  City.  Physician’s  family.  All  appli¬ 
ances.  Own  room,  bath.  Mrs.  Aranow.  665 
North  Broadway,  Hastings-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk,  feed,  and 
care  for  40  cows;  DeLaval  machines;  modern 
farm  in  New  Jersey.  Salary  $50  per  week  plus 
up-to-date  4-room  apartment,  gas,  heat,  and 
milk.  Three  blocks  from  schools,  churches, 
and  shopping  center.  Write  or  phone  Ruther¬ 
ford  2-6109.  Bonny  Dell  Farms,  231  Meadow 
Road,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 


WANT  a  housekeeper  for  two  men  on  a 
farm;  a  god  home.  G.  L.  Grimshaw,  Star 
Route,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. L 


—  -  _ l _ . 

FARMER’S  assistant  and  wife  Wanted.  Furn¬ 
ished  modern  cottage  and  found.  Write  Mr. 
Hugh  Tait,  Ditchley,  Virginia. 

WANTED:  Practical  nurse,  also  general  helper. 

Andersen  Convalescent  Home,  Jeffersonville, 
New  York. 

MARRIED  man,  experienced  milker  and 
general  farm  hand.  New  house  goes  with 
job.  Write  to:  Ben  Prince,  108  Rotch  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  gardener-handy  man-caretaker. 

Unfurnished  small  cottage.  State  experience 
in  detail,  how  many  in  family,  salary  desired, 
references,  where  now  employed  and  when 
available.  BOX  8703,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Salesmen  and  dealers  to  sell  new 
type  feed  for  high  production.  Write  for 
attractive  deal.  Sweetall  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dept.  1960,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN,  28  to  55  for  cottage  work  in  school 

for  problem  girls.  Salary  $2616  with  annual 
increase  to  $3581.  Promotion  opportunities, 
vacation,  sick  leave,  liberal  pension  plan. 
Good  health,  character  and  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  children  required.  Write  or  call 
Marylynn  Pierce.  Assistant  Superintendent, 
N.  Y.  S.  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson, 
New  York. 

GENERAL  houseworker:  White.  No  laundry. 

Own  room,  bath.  Modern  7-room  home. 
Two  'adults,  two  boys  17  and  13.  $35  Weekly. 
Write  references,  details  first  letter.  Mrs. 
Herman  Jacobson,  419  Thornden  St.,  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

EXPERIENCED  milker  (married).  Registered 
Jerseys.  Modern  house,  heat,  light.  Good 
wages  to  right  man.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J.  Phone  Clinton  114-M. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  Telephone 
Rye  7-0550. 

MAN  wanted  to  work  on  dairy  farm  also  an¬ 
other  to  work  around  chickens.  Room  and 
board  plus  salary.  Manzoni’s  Dairy,  Coram, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  experienced  breed¬ 
ing,  hatchery.  Good  salary,  modern  4-room 
apartment.  Utilities  provided.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  BOX  8722,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

INSIDE-Outside  all  purpose  refined  man; 

permanent  job.  References  exchanged.  Wm. 
Goden,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  sober,  not  smoking,  40,  some  ex¬ 
perience  mostly  poultry  farms  willing  help 
house  and  farm  for  good  board,  modest  pay; 
preferable  with  nice  quiet  couple.  BOX  8721, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker:  Country,  two  adults, 
middleaged  woman  desired.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Rene  Leon,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  for  Long  Island  farm  estate.  Woman 
cook  and  general  housework.  Man  assist  in 
house,  act  as  handyman,  and  take  care  of 
grounds,  private  quarters  with  bath,  in 
separate  wing  of  house.  References.  BOX 
8720,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

YOUNG  married  man,  desires  work  on  dairy 
farm  with  house.  Inexperienced  but  willing 
to  learn.  BOX  8723,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  age  55,  married,  experienced 
in  commercial  poultry  production,  cost  ac¬ 
counting.  BOX  8718,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Farmer,  poultryman;  wife  cook, 
housekeeper.  Prefer  Massachusetts,  Berk- 
shires,  southern  Vermont  location.  BOX  8719, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN,  single,  desires  caretakers  job; 

no  tobacco,  liquor;  board  self.  BOX  8700, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ADVERTISING  secretary  24,  daughter  4,  seeks 
diversified  position,  rural  locale.  BOX  8715, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  couple,  antique  dealer  and  wife, 
middleaged,  desiring  to  come  to  the  States; 
want  two  year  contract  as  caretakers.  Dutch 
cleanliness  guaranteed.  BOX  8705,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple,  good  cook,  housekeeper, 
handyman;  carpenter  and  cement.  Refer¬ 
ences.  C.  B.  Dewey,  R.  1,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
GOOD  service  assistant  manager  or  worker 
in  the  following  establishments:  Industrial, 

schools,  colleges,  state  institutions,  hospitals. 
References.  BOX  8716,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  ARE  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FARMS:  200  acres,  equipped,  stock;  150  acres, 

eqpt;  800  acres  bare.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 

Plain,  New  York,  agent. 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Sunny  South.” 

Permanent  year-round  pastures  are  being 
rapidly  developed  in  South  Carolina  and  land 
suitable  for  permanent  pastures  is  still  cheap 
in  proportion  to  production.  You  can  let  the 
cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the  cost 
of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Mild  cli¬ 
mate,  rainfall  average  45  inches.  If  you  are 
interested  in  good  farm  lands  of  this  type, 
see  or  contact:  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  S.  C.  Phone 
48. 

CHESAPEAKE  Bay  Country:  Farms,  homes. 

Farm  where  Ocean  breezes  blow.  Catalog 
free,  write  requirements.  Montgomery  Realty, 
BOX  171,  Dover,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 
property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W.  W. 
Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1.  Farmington,  Delaware. 

POULTRY  farm,  capacity  2,200  layers.  Fully 

equipped.  Modern  buildings.  Price  $25,000. 
Chas.  Stuchlik,  Milton.  Delaware. 

WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm  in  New  York 
State  with  barn  for  approximately  50  milk¬ 
ers.  Give  complete  details  in  letter.  BOX  8607, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Bargain,  going  hardware,  appliance 

business,  with  or  without  real  estate.  All 
new  stock,  modern  fixtures  and  buildings, 
doing  thriving  business.  Milton,  Delaware, 
center  properous  farming -poultry  raising  sec¬ 
tion.  Price  for  all  $40,000  which  is  less  than 
cost  of  buildings.  (Present  value  stock  and 
fixtures  $28,000).  George  Collins,  Milton,  Del. 
Phone  5565. 

FLORIDA:  New  trailer  park  near  Lake 

Apopka.  Those  interested  agricultral  activi¬ 
ties  and  fishing  write.  Baum,  Box  694,  Or^ 
lando,  Florida. 

DAIRY  farm,  fertile,  good  buildings,  10-room 
house,  ideal  for  Summer  resort;,  sacrifice 
$7,000.  BOX  383,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN :  Eight  acres,  cleared  land,  pictur¬ 
esque  view.  Foundation  22x46,  sub  flooring, 
drilled  well,  septic  tank  installed.  Basement 
garage,  hewed  beams,  wide  boards,  brick  and 
slate.  Mail  and  school  bus  at  gate.  Located 
in  Washington  County  near  lakes  and  river; 
$2,500.  James  Neshaim,  R.  F.  D.,  Center  Cam¬ 
bridge,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Small  farm  for  retirement,  around 
$5,000.  Not  over  100  miles  from  New  York 
City.  BOX  8706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  New  York-New  Jersey  monthly  in¬ 
come  farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous 
area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Grocery  store,  20x40  ft.,  stock  and 
equipment,  carrying  a  full  line  of  groceries, 
meats,  shoes  and  gasoline  and  oil;  also  a  6- 
room  house  with  bath  and  IV2  acres  of  land; 
located  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  BOX 

8707,  Rural  New-Yorker . _ 

50  ACRE  farm,  old  style  house,  fireplace, 
panelling,  attractive  houselots  on  main 
roads  or  country  lanes.  “Sutton”  stone  for 
building  purposes.  Arthur  E.  King,  Uxbridge 
Road,  Sutton,  Mass. _ 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  new 
edition.  Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000 
up.  Maine  to  Florida.  West’s,  10-H,  Pittsburgh, 
17,  Penna. _ 

FARMS:  Country  homes  all  kinds;  prices. 

Send  your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin 
Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  near  Cornell,  Route 
13;  house,  all  improvements.  C.  Eno,  Free- 
ville,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Low  priced  farm  about  100  acres, 
buildings  any  condition,  within  250  miles 
New  York  City,  immediate  possession  no 
necessary.  Darling,  51  Fletcher  Ave.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. _ 

GOING  movie  picture  theatre,  in  a  town  of 
over  7,500,  over  500  seating  capacity.  Brick 
front  building  with  plenty  of  parking  space. 
Leslie  A.  Eames  Agency,  122  No.  Main  St.. 
Mansfield,  Mass.  Telephone  747-W. _ 

THE  perfect  farm  estate.  250  acres.  Best  dairy 
farm,  located  in  picturesque  Catskill  Mts. 
village.  Modern  large  colonial  style  home,  two 
tenant  houses,  two  bams,  two  silos.  70  A-l 
Holstein  cows,  25  heifers.  Two  tractors  and 
machinery.  Total  price  $68,000.  Other  good 
dairy  farms  from  $15,000  up.  Otto  Steiner, 
Broker,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5101. 

VIRGINIA:  400  acre  stock  farm,  very  fertile 

soil,  springs,  streams,  valuable  young  tim¬ 
ber.  Lies  on  National  Highway;  has  6-room 
residence,  large  barn,  three  other  barns,  silo, 
etc.  Only  $60  acre.  Simpkins,  Indian  Valley, 
Virginia. _ 

FARM:  382  acres,  very  productive;  city  limbs 

not  far;  all  conveniences  possible.  BOX 
8704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  selection  farms  and  country  homes.' 

All  sizes  and  prices  throughout  Northwest 
Jersey.  Ask  for  circulars.  Charles  G.  Ort, 
Box  R,  Hacketrtstown,  N.  J, _ 

FOR  Sale:  106  acre  farm  located  on  Del- 

Marva  peninsula,  12  miles  west  of  Dover. 
78  acres  tillable,  28  acres  woodland,  running 
water  and  electricity.  Buildings  in  excellent 
condition,  BOX  8717,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm  on  Rt.  9-W;  capacity 

1,850  layers.  City  water,  gas  and  electricity. 
Four  room  bungalow,  gas  heat.  Local  egg 
trade  at  premium  prices.  M.  F.  Quelch,  Stony 
Point,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Stock  farm,  Western  New 

York;  without  cattle,  cash  rent.  BOX  8724, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COMFORTABLE  home,  five  rooms,  bath 

large  workshop,  garage.  Deep  well,  large  lot. 
Five  minutes  walk  to  churches,  stores,  amuse¬ 
ments,  railroad;  $7,000.  Ruth  Devereaux 
Broker,  Shohola,  Pa.  ___ _ 

York  State. 
Reasonable, 
letter.  BOX 


WANTED:  Poultry  farm.  New 

About  3,000  layer  capacity. 
Please  give  complete  details  in 
8725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-Room  bungalow  in  northern  New  Jersey 
Write  for  details.  Joseph  Biel,  Pattenburg 
New  Jersey. _ 

110  ACRES,  four  miles  Hamilton  home  of 

Colgate  University.  Attractive  house,  excel¬ 
lent  barn,  40  stanchions,  steel  silo,  21  milking, 
six  freshen  fall,  13  yearlings,  tractor,  hay- 
baler,  loader,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler 
complete  equipment,  monthly  check  $90; 
Price  $32^000.  Terms.  Bauer,  Realtor,  Poolville 
N.  Y.  Phone  Earlville  8. _ ’ _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CHESTNUTS:  Small  and  sweet,  like  the  na- 
tive  variety.  Pound  $1.25;  two  pounds  $2.45 
Pounds  $6.00.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Wellsville,  Pa.  _ 

N!,W  honey  clover:  60  pounds  $9.00;  mixed 

Fall  flower  and  clover  60  pound  can  $7.8^ 

10  pound  pail  clover  $2.90  postpaid.  George 
W.  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N,  Y, 

DmIC.I>SUS«,  S0ri?n  ^oney:  Orange  blossom, 
2,2  lbs.  $l.o0 ,10  lbs.  $4. 7a.  Florida  wilc- 
°  ibs-  Jf1-50  potsage  paid.  Nelson  L. 
Wheeler,  St.  Cloud.  Florida. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover  comb 
honey,  o  lb.  tin  $1.85;  plain  $1.50.  With  4  lb 
bag  Hansman’s  all  buckwheat,  self  risin” 
pancake  mix;  add  $1.00.  Prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  sundried.  unsulphured  fHF 
prunes,  seedless  raisins,  five  pounds  $3  IT,’ 

SnflErf1  mfieS’  e  pou?ds  $3-25-  Fresh  walnu  - 
stuffed  dates,  2-pound  gift  box  $2.50  Git 
Pack_  oi  four  different,  pure,  natural  swee  = 
in  o-ounce  jars  mesquite  honey,  maple 
syrup,  sorghum  syrup,  creamed  dates,  $1  ecT 
Pure,  raw  orange  blossom  honey,  thre= 
pay,  postage.  Send  yoi 
Christmas  list.  We  enclose  gift  cards.  Ton,/. 
Honey  Farm,  Elsinore  22.  California. 

t-HOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50-  II 
lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  ; 
six  os  $7.50  express  paid.  Harrv  T.  Gable 
Romulus,  New  York. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey-  -  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid  H  ’  2 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths’  sak° 
eat  organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poise  i 
sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers  used.  Gericke 
Organic  Farm.  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten 
Island  9,  New  York. 

PREMIUM  clover,  guaranteed,  five  pounds 
$1.50  prepaid.  Sixties  18  cents  pound  nr  t 
prepaid.  A.  K.  Campbell,  N,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  fine? 

5  lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7,38.  Delicious  buc)  - 
wheat,  5  lbs.  $1.30:  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  (  » 
lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  bv  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City” 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care:  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

COMFORTABLE  accommodations  for  one,  tv  o 
retired  ladies;  country  home  small  town 
near  Albany,  Pittsfield.  Congenial  atmospher  , 
healthful  climate.  Write  Mrs.  Mae  Vosbur 
R.F.D.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Three  new  hand-pieced,  hand  - 

quilted  quilts.  Mrs.  F,  Sturm,  Nassau,  N,  Y . 

FOR  Sale:  Sawmill  American  No.  1.  E  Rein- 

hardt,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  100  tons  guaranteed  50 'b  or  bet.e  • 
clover  mixed  hay.  Also  25  tons  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa.  Quote  prices  delivered.  Mahrapo 
Farm,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey: 

QUONSET  hut  for  sale:  20x48  ft.;  insulated 
and  lined.  Fire  and  vermin  proof:  makes 
good  barn,  shop,  garage  or  chicken  coop. 
Price  $650  dismantled  and  delivered  Ca  1 
Nelson.  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357 

MILK  route  for  sale.  For  information  write 

A.  L.  Crawford,  53  Dogwood  Rd.,  Peekski.l 
New  York. 

electric  generator  for  sale,  3,009 
watt,  sold  at  sacrifice.  Joseph  Feenev.  369 
Sumpter  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  y’ 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  lamps,  flasks,  figurine 
•^uiomobile  nameplates,  musical  instrument 
Wnt.e  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  D 

Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 

QUEEN  Bees:  Italian  or  Caucasian,  $1 
each.  Very  gentle  and  productive  Conni 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
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111  COSTS  HALF  AS  MUCH! 


Compared  to  the  price  of  corn  or 
hogs  in  1939,  you  need  less  than  one 
half  the  number  of  hogs  or  bushels 
of  corn  to  buy  an  MM  BF  Tractor 
now  of  the  same  size  and  model 
as  then — and,  of  course,  these  trac¬ 
tors  have  been  vastly  improved  in 
quality  during  the  last  13  years. 


RQUE 


SSL  TRACTOR 

BEST  FUEL  ECONOMY 


' 

: 


A)*.  H  AWOf 


A  complete  line  of  Tru-Draft  BF  tools  is  available  to  give  you  a  perfect  tractor-tool 
combination.  Hydraulic  Uni-Matic  Power  provides  finger-tip  control  of  mounted 
and  pull-behind  implements.  Comfortable  FIote-Ride  seat,  conveniently  grouped 
controls,  rugged  construction,  high  crop  clearance,  close  hitching  for  easier  turning 
and  shorter  headlands  .  .  .  just  a  few  of  the  extra  advantages  you  get  when  you  own  a  BF. 
See  your  MM  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  Discover  how  much  tractor  you  can  get  at 
the  BF’s  big  value  price! 


Gentle  handling  from  rugged  equipment 
is  what  you  get  with  the  MM  Rake.  Makes 
compact  windrows  that  can’t  scatter  be-r- 
cause  loose  ends  are  rolled  in. 


MODERN 


Single  or  triple-gang,  loose-sprocket,  and 


Harvesting  costs  are  cut  with  the  BF  Trac 


Hitch  point  of  RX  Plow  is  at  front 
of  tractor  for  better  balance.  Strong 
spring  action  keeps  plow  at  exact 
depth  for  which  it  is  set. 


plain-wheel  pulverizers  build  fine  bed 


for  and  MM  Harvestor  69 


both  built  to 


foster,  at  tower  cost. 


give  you  superior  performance 


RX  rll-CLEAR ANCt  Culti  /ator  features  par¬ 
allel  lift  gangs  and  spicing  of  sweeps.  BF 
works  right  up  to  -ow  c'ds 


mm  m  i,r  performanc 


Here's  the  tractor  built  to  out-pull,  out-plow,  out-perform  anything  you’ve  ever  seen 
in  its  power  class.  It’s  the  MM  Hi-Torque  Model  BF — a  power-packed  2-plow, 
2-row  tractor  that  costs  you  less  to  buy — less  to  use. 


EAPOLIS 


E 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


WHY  THE  BF  IS  THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
2-PLOW,  2-ROW  UNIVERSAL  TYPE  TRACTOR 

It’s  powered  by  the  MM  Hi-Torque  engine.  “Hi-Torque”  means  more  "twisting" 
force,  more  “ lugging ”  power.  Patented  high-compression  cylinder  head,  specially 
heated  and  shaped  manifolds,  and  “fixed-jet”  carburetion  give  you  more  GO  at  any 
speed  ...  on  Less  fuel.  Just  think  how  this  extra  power  will  save  you  money  and 
boost  your  profits  this  year,  and  for  years  to  come. 

3  BF  STYLES  .  .  .  LIKE  OWNING  3  TRACTORS 

You  get  the  utility  of  three  front-end  styles  when  you  own  a  BF.  The  BF  Tractor  may 
easily  be  converted  to  any  other  style  at  small  cost  .  .  .  like  owning  an  extra  tractor 
for  special  jobs.  Buy  the  BFD,  dual  front  wheels ;  the  BFS,  single  front  wheel,  or  the 
BFW,  telescoping  front  end.  Future  conversion  is  low-cost  and  simple. 


THESE  ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES 


MAKE  THE  BF  AN  EVEN  BETTER  BUY 


Tur-Draft  mounting  allows  RX  Plow 
to  float  up  or  down  but  prevents  it 
from  swinging  from  side  to  side. 
Bottoms  are  leveled  by  handy  turn 
buckle. 
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His  First  Mount 


LefU  This  gently  sloping  diversion  ditch,  on  the  farm  of  James  Traver  in  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York,  keeps  the  adjoining  hay  and  grain  fields  ade 
quately  drained  by  this  natural  controlled  run-off.  Right:  Frequent  flooding  of  the  Webatuck  Creek  on  Walter  Huber’s  farm  in  Amenia  New  York 
resulted  m  heavy  erosion  with  consequent  poor  returns  from  the  pasture  field  shown  in  the  background.  The  proper  construction  of  the  drainage  ditch 

shown,  with  water-tolerant  grasses  in  the  pasture,  solved  the  problem. 


Farm  Drainage  Problems 


By  JAMES  E.  LAWRENCE 


ECAUSE  too  much  water  can 
be  as  detrimental  as  too  little, 
adequate  drainage  of  useful 
lands  is  an  essential  part  of 
successful  agriculture  in  the 
Northeast.  Good  drainage 
makes  possible  a  farm  management  program 
that  conserves  and  improves  the  soil  and 
makes  use  of  the  excess  water  that  falls  on 
the  farm.  And,  as  a  sound  investment,  it 
often  pays  farmers  substantial  dividends  in 
the  form  of  increased  yields  and  better  land 
utilization. 

Flooding  Creek  in  Pasture  Lot 

Walter  Huber  of  Amenia,  New  York,  found 
this  out  recently  when  he  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  a  37-acre  piece  of  native  pasture 
on  the  flats  of  the  meandering  Webatuck 
Creek  which  flows  through  his  farm.  For 
years  the  flats  had  been  kept  in  native  grasses 
which  afforded  little  pasturage  for  the  Huber 
dairy  herd.  However,  it  was  always  realized 
that  the  creek  bottomland  has  some  produc¬ 
tive  possibilities,  although  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  unstable  Webatuck  is  subject  to 
frequent  flooding.  Moreover,  this  flooding  had 
caused  many  pockets  and  irregularities  to  de¬ 
velop  and  had  changed  the  land  into  a 
meadow.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  area  was 
covered  with  water-tolerant,  unpalatable 
native  grasses. 

Huber’s  aproach  to  the  problem  was  to  first 
select  a  grass  tolerant  to  frequent  water  sub¬ 
mersion,  yet  palatable  to  cattle.  For  this  he 
chose  reed  canary  grass  and  ladino  clover. 
He  seeded  this  mixture  to  half  the  area  the 
first  year  and  the  remainder  the  following 
year.  The  year  after  the  first  seeding  he 
pastured  the  new  area  and  got  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Huber  had  been  thinking 
about  the  problem  of  actual  water  removal 
and  had  boiled  it  down  to  its  simplest  form. 
He  had  to  find  an  effective  and  inexpensive 
way  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  drainage  to 
carry  off  as  quickly  as  possible  the  water 
from  the  Webatuck’s  frequent  flooding.  He 
did  this  by  constructing  a  long,  single  broad 
based  ditch  which  empties  into  the  river  at 
a  far  corner  of  the  pasture.  The  ditch  is  so 
constructed  that  it  connects  most  of  the  low¬ 
est  spots  in  the  field  in  addition  to  picking  up 
excessive  runoff  from  an  adjoining  hill. 

The  results  have  proved  quite  profitable  for 
Huber.  His  second  seeding  was  even  better 
than  the  first,  and  the  combined  increased 
acreage  of  high  quality  grasses  now  provides 
him  with  both  grass  and  silage  as  well  as 
plenty  of  good  pasture.  With  flooding  damage 
cut  to  a  minimum,  the  once  poor  meadow  has 
jumped  high  in  production  and  has  become 
a  valuable  part  of  the  farmstead. 

Kinds  of  Drainage  Problems 

Here  in  the  Northeast  drainage  problems 
fall  roughly  into  three  categories.  The  first 


type  involves  the  complete  drainage  of  sizable 
areas  too  wet  to  work  or  pasture,  such  as 
marshes,  swales  and  swamps.  The  second 
type  has  to  do  with  partial  drainage  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  the  removal  of  surplus  runoff 
from  the  farmstead  by  the  drainage  of  sags 
in  level  fields  or  wet  hillsides.  The  third  type 
is  concerned  with  remodeling  out-dated 
drainage  systems  for  better  service  by  in¬ 
corporating  improvements  in  existing  ones  or 
by  rebuilding  the  entire  system. 

Since  all  types  of  drainage  problems  are 
often  complex  to  a  degree,  due  to  special  con¬ 
siderations  on  individual  farms,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  study  and  understand  thoroughly  all 
sides  of  the  problem  for  effective  and  lasting 
results.  Solutions  to  drainage  problems  that 
are  apparently  simple  to  master  are  many 
times  costly  ventures  that  fail  to  give  ex¬ 
pected  results  or  achieve  long-range  objec¬ 
tives. 

For  this  reason  some  type  of  technical 
assistance  is  often  necessary  when  a  particu¬ 
larly  troublesome  drainage  problem  is  in¬ 
volved.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  of 
complete  drainage  projects  where  much 
money  is  to  be  expended.  Such  situations  in¬ 
variably  demand  a  soil  inventory  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  land  being  drained  and  an 
engineering  survey  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  project  from  the  cost  and  water 
disposal  standpoint.  The  same  is  true  for 
partial  drainage  problems,  since  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  drainage  system  be  properly 
designed  for  safe  and  adequate  service. 

When  James  Traver,  who  farms  near 
Pleasant  Valley,  New  York,  wished  to  expand 
the  size  of  his  dairy  herd  a  few  years  back, 
he  realized  it  would  be  necessary  to  clear 
more  land  for  pasture.  As  he  saw  it,  his  best 
bet  was  a  25-acre  piece  of  brushy  marshland 
close  enough  to  the  farm  buildings  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  the  herd.  This  called  for 
a  drainage  undertaking.  Although  Traver  did 
not  intend  to  do  the  complete  clearing  job  all 
at  once,  he  first  had  to  figure  some  way  to 
drain  at  least  a  portion  of  the  land  so  he 


could  effectively  clear  the  brush  and  later 
move  in  machinery  to  work  up  a  good  sod.  In 
fact,  he  decided  that,  while  he  was  at  it,  he 
would  do  something  to  reduce  the  erosion  to 
his  nearby  hilly  hay  and  grain  fields  which 
were  also  poorly  drained. 

He  found  that  on  close  inspection  he  could 
successfully  undertake  a  part  of  the  clearing 
job  in  the  Fall  when  several  acres  of  the 
marsh  were  relatively  dry.  Still  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  drainage  structure 
would  be  needed  before  a  good  grass  sod 
could  be  developed.  So,  after  clearing  a 
portion  of  the  marshy  area,  he  decided  that 
a  simple  diversion  ditch  would  answer  his 
purpose.  He  then  constructed  the  ditch  to 
skirt  the  wet  hillsides  to  reduce  erosion,  had 
it  cross  and  drain  the  new  land,  and  finally 
empty  into  the  head  of  the  marsh.  From  this 
point,  the  water  was  safely  carried  away  from 
the  farm  through  a  large  highway  culvert. 

Soil  May  not  be  Worth  the  Expense 

Before  continuing  to  clear  the  wetter  por¬ 
tions  of  the  marsh,  Traver  had  a  check  made 
of  the  soil  to  determine  its  capabilities.  He 
figured  that  he  had  already  salvaged  the  best 
part  of  the  wet  land,  but  he  wanted  to  be 
sure.  The  results  of  his  soil  survey  showed 
that  the  land  had  a  very  low  capability  rating 
from  which  only  pasture  of  the  poorest 
quality  could  be  expected.  Moreover,  the  high 
cost  involved  in  completely  draining  the 
marsh  grossly  overshadowed  the  land’s  small 
returns  possibilities. 

In  view  of  this,  Traver  consulted  tech¬ 
nicians  of  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  and  signed  up  his  marsh  under 
a  wildlife  program  for  ducks  and  muskrats.  A 
dam,  equipped  with  a  water  control  structure, 
was  then  built  across  the  marsh  to  stabilize 
and  manipulate  water  levels  for  increased 
wildlife  production.  As  it  developed,  the 
solution  to  at  least  a  portion  of  this  farmer’s 
drainage  problems  was  actually  through  keep¬ 
ing  part  of  the  land  underwater.  Instead  of 
(Continued  on  Page  652) 


If  you  have  too  much  water,  now 
is  the  time  to  think  about  it  and 
install  the  proper  drainage  system — 
if  the  land  is  worth  the  cash  outlay . 
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You  know  best 


It’s  only  natural  for  each  manufacturer  to  claim  that 
his  tractor  tire  gives  more  traction,  or  cleans  better, 
or  lasts  longer. 

But  the  question  is-who’s  right?  Whose  word  really 
counts? 

As  a  farmer,  you  know  whose  word  counts  most.  It  s 
the  word  of  farmers  like  yourself— farmers  who  have 
tried  all  makes  of  tractor  tires— farmers  with  years  of 
firsthand,  day-in,  day-out  experience  in  the  field. 

And  thousands  of  farmers  across  the  nation — farmers 
who  work  their  own  acres  just  as  you  do  —  vote 
Goodyear’s  time-proved  Super-Sure-Grips  their  First 
Choice  in  tractor  tires. 

In  survey  after  survey,  year  after  year,  they  name 
Goodyears  first  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  There  is 
no  close  second . 


Super-Sure-Grip—  T.  M*The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Yes,  farmers  say  Goodyears  pull  where  other  tires 
won’t.  Farmers  say  Goodyears  clean  better  and  last 
longer. 

♦ 

You  can  count  on  them  to  give  you  the  best  advice  oil 
tractor  tires. 

FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Weat 
FIRST  in  Popularity 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


IT«  think  you'll  like  ' THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD"- Every  Sunday  -  ABC  Network 
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Here’s  how  to  know  right  away 
how  much  fertilizer  your  crops  took 
out  of  the  soil  this  year— just  what 
kinds  and  how  much  to  get  for  next 
spring  or  to  use  yet  this  fall.  Save 
yourself  up  to  $16  an  acre  by  using 
only  what  is  needed. 

Double  Your  Yield 

Make  every  $1  you  spend  for  ferti¬ 
lizer  bring  back  up  to  $16  in  extra 
yield!  H.C.  B.  doubled  his  wheat 
crop,  tripled  corn  and  hay,  boosted 
oats 600%, with  hisSudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit.  It’s  the  most  important  thing  to 
do  NOW  to  boost  your  1953  income! 

Easy  as  Reading  a  Thermometer 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs 
less  than  10c  a  test.  Tells  how 
much  nitrogen,  phosphate, 
potash,  lime  every  field  needs 
to  do  its  best.  Makes  hundreds 
of  tests.  Chart  shows  needs  of 
215  different  crops.  Lifetime 
steel  chest  with  handle. 
Over 300,000  Now  in  Use! 

Send  No  Money 

Just  pay  the  mailman 
$4.95  plus  postage  on 
delivery,  then  4  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 
I  of  $6.75  each. 

FREE 

Or  send  $29.95 
in  full  and  we 
will  include 
4  valuable  book 
W  “Our  Land 
rand  Its  Care.” 
You  also  save 
$1.26  to  $2.93  in 
postal  charges. 

Better  Crops 
Guarantee 

If  you  don’t  get  bigger  and  better  crops  next 
year,  return  kit  and  we’ll  send  your  money  back. 


r^Y  . 


Only 


$4.95 


I  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  423,  Sudbury,  MassTj 

I — |  Rush  me  theSudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  I’ll  pay  mail-| 

||  man  $4.95  down  plus  postage,  and  mail  balance! 
in  4  Monthly  Payments  of  $6.75  each. 

P  Enclosed  is  $29.95.  Send  postpaid ,  saving  me  post-  ■ 
al  charges. Send  FREE  “Our  Land  and  Its  Care.”  I 


Name 


■  R.D.  or  Sh 


±  — m  lmmm  .  .  .  j 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


DOZES  EARTH,  LEVELS,  DITCHES, 
TERRACES  AND  PLOWS  SNOW. 
Fits  9  out  of  10  Makes  or  Models 

#  Equip  your  tractor  with  a  sturdy  SNO- 
DOZER  and  you  can  work  it  the  year 
’round.  The  heavy-duty,  SNO-DOZER — 
specially  designed  lor  tractors  —  does  effi¬ 
cient  grading,  terracing,  crowning,  land¬ 
scaping  and  snowplowing.  SNO-DOZER 
is  hydraulically  operated,  either  hand  or 
power,  equipped  with  0  or  7-foot  blade 
with  reversible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings 
28  degrees  right  or  left.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Sno-Dozer  fits  better  than  75  Makes  and  Models 
.  . .  more  than  90%  of  all  Tractors  built  today 

I - 1 

i  Manufacturing  lHcision 

|  MORRISON  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CORP. 

I  P.  O.  Box  185,  Station  F,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  SNO-DOZER  literature  ■ 
*  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

I  Name  . | 

|  Address _  • 

.  Type  of  Tractor _  ' 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


Strawberries  and  Red  Raspberries 

For  Fall  setting.  New  Revolutionary  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  raspberry,  bears  Aug.  to  Nov.:  1 2 - $3.00 ;  25-$5.00; 
I00-$20.  Madawaska  and  Gatineau  Early,  Latham 
Mid  Season:  25-$4.00;  1 00  -  $  1 4.  Also  Premier, 

Sparkle,  Temple,  Robinson,  Howard  strawberries: 
25- $  1 .25 ;  50-S2.00;  100-$3.25:  500-$I2:  IOOC-$22. 

POSTPAID.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


Farm  Drainage  Problems 


(Continued  from  Page  650) 

investing  a  large  sum  in  costly 
drainage  which  guaranteed  only 
poor  returns,  he  can  now  realize  a 
good  fur  return  on  a  piece  of  land 
which  formerly  provided  no  income. 

Complete  and  Partial  Drainage 

Complete  drainage  offers  definite 
advantages  where  conditions  are 
right.  Fertile  soils  are  often  tapped 
which  are  rich  in  humus  and  other 
organic  deposits.  It  also  adds  ad¬ 
ditional  tillable  acreage  to  the  farm¬ 
stead  by  bringing  more  land  into 
production. 

When  it  comes  to  partial  drainage 
problems,  the  big  advantage  of 
successful  water  removal  is  that 
present  crop  yields  are  increased  on 
lands  that  furnish  only  poor  or  no 
returns.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
seen  on  the  Wissemann  Brothers 
farm  at  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y.  The 
Wissemann  brothers  tackled  what 
many  of  their  neighbors  considered 
one  of  the  toughest  drainage  jobs 
in  that  area. 

The  problem  was  an  unusually 
wet  hillside  of  20  acres.  Henry 
Wissemann,  reflecting  back  over  27 
years,  recalled  nothing  but  continu¬ 
ous  corn  crop  failures  for  the  area 
before  the  drainage  problem  was 
finally  licked.  In  1950  the  Wissemann 
brothers  were  sure  they  had  solved 
their  problem  by  constructing  three 
separate  diversion  ditches  across 
the  tract  to  speed  up  water  removal. 
And  proof  of  this  came  last  year 
when  the  adequately  drained  area 
yielded  its  first  bumper  crop  of  corn. 

Tile  and  Natural  Drainage 

In  addition  to  diversions,  methods 
of  drainage  used  in  the  Northeast  for 
partial  drainage  problems  include 
tile  drains,  open  ditches,  sod  water¬ 
ways,  and,  to  an  extent,  terraces  and 
beddings.  Generally  the  simplest 
and  probably  the  least  expensive 
way  to  dispose  of  excess  runoff  is  to 
have  the  waterway  follow  courses 
of  natural  drainage.  A  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  will  soon  reveal 
these  natural  waterways.  When 
properly  utilized,  these  waterways 
normally  require  less  expense  for 
grading  and  installation  of  drainage 
structures  than  artificial  waterways. 


Another  important  consideration 
is  a  safe  and  suitable  outlet  for  the 
overall  drainage  from  the  farm¬ 
stead.  If  a  good  outlet  or  outlets 
cannot  be  found  or  developed 
cheaply,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
allow  the  water  to  spread  out  over 
a  large  area. 

Often  runoff  from  the  farm  is 
made  to  discharge  into  drainage 
ditches  along  a  public  road.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  sometimes  customary  for 
the  landowner  to  make  a  coopera¬ 
tive  agreement  with  the  road 
officials  to  maintain  these  ditches 
both  for  draining  the  farm  and  the 
road.  Usually  the  farmer  furnishes 
part  of  the  land  needed  for  the 
waterway,  helps  construct  the 
ditches,  and  provides  for  the  initial 
upkeep  of  the  system,  such  as 
furnishing  seed  and  mulch  for  plant¬ 
ing  against  erosion.  The  road 
officials  then  usually  agree  to  main¬ 
tain  the  system  by  keeping  it  free 
from  debris  and  making  needed  re¬ 
pairs. 

Agreements  on  drainage  systems 
are  also  usually  necessary  with 
neighboring  landowners  where  the 
system  crosses  their  lands  or  where 
outlets  are  on  their  properties. 
Easements  or  permits  are  usually 
readily  granted,  since  adequate 
water  disposal  over  wide  areas  is 
seldom  limited  to  property  lines. 
Such  permits,  filed  with  the  county 
clerk,  allow  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  continuous  water¬ 
ways  and  outlets.  These  permits 
guarantee  that  the  system  will  be 
allowed  to  function  despite  a  change' 
of  ownership. 

Another  important  point  is  that 
state  and  local  laws  which  pertain 
to  drainage,  water  diversion  and  re¬ 
lated  matters  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  taken  up  with  the  state 
and  local  authorities  when  the  drain¬ 
age  system  is  planned.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  essential  in  cases  where  the 
natural  course  of  the  water  is 
affected  or  changed. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  well  to 
weigh  heavily  all  the  many  com¬ 
plexities  that  are  bound  to  arise 
when  drainage  is  considered.  Drain¬ 
age  can  often  be  a  valuable  asset 
or,  if  not  carefully  studied  in  ad¬ 
vance,  a  costly  liability. 


Orchids  Anyone  Can  Grow 

You  can  easily  grow  exquisite  “Butterfly  Orchids” 
anywhere  indoors.  From  Spring  through  Summer 
they’ll  bear  as  many  as  200  exotically  fragrant 
miniature  white  orchids  with  purple  throats.  Crown 
of  10  or  more  bulbs  is  mounted  on  highly  decorative 
oak  slab,  ready  to  hang  or  set  anywhere.  Fun  to  grow, 
a  delight  to  give  or  own  yourself.  Simple  instructions 
provided.  $2.00  postpaid.  MAX  SCHLING  Seedsmen, 
616  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  R,  New  York  22,  N.  y[ 
FREE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


v’wpee'D 

GIANT  A* 

SWEET 
PEAS 


Plant  This  Fall 

you  to  see  how  to  have 
the  biggest,  best,  earliest 
Sweet  Reas  by  plantingthis 
fall,  we’ll  send  you  a  big  25c 
Pkt.  of  Seeds  FREE— just 
enclose  stamp  for  postage. 
The  famous  Giant  Ruffled  kind 
created  by  Burpee— so  ruffled 
the  immense  flowers  appear 
double!  Lovely  mixed  colors. 
Plantingdirections  included — 
write  for  free  seeds  today. 
Or  send  $1  bill  at  our  risk,  for  enough  to 
planta25-ft.row— a  full  Ounce  Package! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
315  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Complete  line  leading  varieties 
Pius  exclusive  Patented  Strains 
available  only  at  Bountiful  Ridge. 
Plant  this  Fall.  One  of  America  s 
leading  Nurseries  selling  ,  direct 
and  serving  the  Nation's  Plant¬ 
ers  over  30  years  thru  three 
generations,  assures  satisfaction, 
free  60  page  catalog  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  1022,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRaiSISPL/tlVTS  and  SEEDLINGS 


Pine.  Spruce.  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY.  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Late  Fall  in 

Modern  houses  with  heated  base¬ 
ments  are  not  suitable  for  winter 
storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
deep  freeze  provides  for  many  fruits 
and  vegetables  but  this  still  does 
not  solve  the  storage  problem  for 
apples,  potatoes,  onions,  pelery,  cab¬ 
bage  and  root  crops. 

One  solution  is  a  storage  room 
built  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar  with 
insulated  walls  and  ceiling  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  warm  air  circulation  be¬ 
tween  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above 
to  keep  the  floor  warm.  A  small 
window  or  other  screened  opening 
is  necessary  for  ventilation,  with 
provision  to  regulate  the  size  of  the 
opening  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  outside. 

A  room  of  this  kind  can  be  held 
between  40  and  50  degrees  F.  during 
most  of  the  Winter  and  will  keep 
many  vegetables  and  fruits  without 
sprouting  or  rotting  up  to  February 
or  March.  Provision,  however,  must 
be  made  to  keep  the  air  moist  to 
prevent  shrivelling.  A  dirt  floor 
usually  supplies  the  right  amount  of 
moisture.  If  the  floor  is  cemented, 
water  must  be  added  from  time  to 
time  or  kept  in  an  open  container 
on  the  floor.  r. 

Best  Time  to  Prepare  Garden 

The  best  time  to  prepare  for  next 
Summer’s  garden  is  after  the  first 
killing  frost.  New  land  then  can  be 
cleared,  and  the  soil  limed  for  early 
planting  next  year.  If  the  land  is 
level,  it  should  be  turned  over  and 
left  rough  during  the  Winter.  Apply 
lime  as  needed  both  before  and  after 
turning.  Manure  can  be  spread  any 
time  during  the  Winter.  Poultry 
manure,  however,  should  be  kept 
dry  under  cover  for  spring  use  and 
applied  shortly  before  planting.  But 
it  can  be  put  on  sod  land  anytime. 

By  turning  the  soil  shortly  before 
freezing  jmany  cutworms,  white 


the  Garden 

grubs  and  wireworms  will  be  killed. 
Land  that  is  left  rough  over  the 
Winter  should  be  raked  smooth  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  Spring,  and  then  planted 
quickly. 

Newly  cleared  land  that  is  full  of 
stumps  and  ^roots  can  be  mulched 
without  turning.  These  areas  should 
be  limed,  as  needed,  and  fertilized 
liberally  before  planting  to  potatoes, 
squash,  melons,  corn,  pole  or  lima 
beans.  After  several  years  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops  over  a  mulch,  the  stumps 
and  roots  will  be  decayed  so  that  the 
soil  can  be  turned  over  easily.  The 
added  organic  matter  from  the  mulch 
puts  the  soil  in  excellent  condition 
for  growing  any  crop  suited  to  that 
soil  and  location. 

Care  of  Small  Fruits 

Strawberries  should  be  mulched 
in  the  late  Fall  after  the  ground  be¬ 
gins  to  freeze,  as  mulching  too  early 
prevents  fruit  bud  formation.  Pine 
needles  make  the  best  mulch  for 
strawberries;  however,  salt  hay, 
straw,  and  sawdust  are  all  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Leaves  tend  to  pack  too  much 
and  may  smother  the  plants. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries 
should  have  the  old  fruiting  canes 
cut  out  and  the  new  canes  thinned 
to  one  cane  for  every  foot  of  row. 

D.  F.  Jones 
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Seedlings  and  Transplants 

FOR  FALL,  1952,  AND  SPRING,  1953 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 

DEPT.  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PENNA. 


NUTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING  —  Sweet  Chestnuts  from 
our  Grove  of  5C0  Trees.  Black  Walnuts,  Royal  or 
Carter  Heart  Nuts  and  Hickories  10c  each;  5c  in 
lots  of  100.  Send  money  for  postage. 
KELSEY’S  CHESTNUTS.  CLINTON,  CONN. 


CERTIFIED  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS:  5C-S3.00 ;  l00-$5.00;  300-$I4.00;  500- 

$24.00;  l,000-$40.00:  3,000  or  more  $38.00  F.  0.  B. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  BERNHARDS  BAY,  N.Y. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


3  ACRE  FIELD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR 
SALE.  8  VARIETIES.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75’ high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well  fise  any  $6  to  $4  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. V 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  H.  J.  v 


■  Motor  coupling  inc. 
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the  situation,  the  natives  have 
dropped  their  Lobolo  system  and  the 
new  American  soil  conditioners  can 
improve  the  African  soil  structure. 
But  as  of  now,  the  rivers  are  still 
carrying  African  farms  to  the  ocean. 

Unless  I  am  an  impractical 
dreamer,  I  believe  South  Africa  has 
quite  a  wonderful  future  ahead  of 
it.  As  a  future  area  for  human  ex¬ 
pansion,  saturated  Europe  has  al¬ 
ready  been  written  off;  Asia  ditto, 
and  America  will  soon  approach  the 
point  of  saturation  and  refinement 
so  that  it  will  be  busier  at  main¬ 
taining  than  attaining.  But  there  will 
still  be  the  almost  empty  continent 
of  Africa  to  hold  and  harbor  the 


Part  XXVIII 


The  Soil  and  Resources  of  South  Africa 


energies  of  a  still  growing  world. 

When  I  was  driving  through  the 
enormous  stretches  «f  the  South 
African  veldt,  I  thought  I  could  see 
hidden  agricultural  riches  far  ex¬ 
celling  the  peanut  reapings  of 
Johannesburg’s  gold  veins.  Nor  were 
my  eyes  blind  to  the  fact  that  19th 
century  railway  and  highway  sys¬ 
tems  span  this  semi -continent  in 
such  a  poor  way  that  it  frustrates 
too  often  even  the  hauling  needs 
for  a  mere  12  million  people.  What 
I  really  saw,  and  was  dreaming 
about,  was  a  new  world,  as  the 
eastern  American  pioneers  must 
have  seen  a  new  world  when  they 
pushed  into  the  great  American 


Photo  by  Sheldon  Machlin 

For  rates  on  your  car  or  farm  truck , 
phone  your  local  Farm  Bureau 
representative ...  or  write 
direct  to  the  home  office. 


The  Creator  must  have  had  some 
special  aims  in  mind  when  the  sub¬ 
continent  of  South  Africa  was 
made.  Evidently  one  of  His  aims 
was  that  the  giraffe  should  be  the 
tallest  thing  in  the  country,  for  the 
native  tree  of  a  large  part  of  South 
Africa’s  bush  country  is  only  a  small 
thorntree.  Further,  it  was  clearly 
meant  to  be  that  its  human  dwellers 
have  tough  hides  for  I  never  saw  a 
territory  with  so  many  plants  and 
trees  that  could  prick.  I  am  sure 
that  any  prickly  plant  from  any 
part  of  the  world  will  do  well  in 
South  Africa;  sometimes  even  too 
well.  An  enterprising  fellow  once 
brought  the  American  blackberry 
into  this  country.  Today  any  farm¬ 
er  that  allows  blackberries  to  grow 
on  his  farm  is  open  to  a  fine  by  law, 
for  the  blackberries  have  spread 
like  wildfire  and  have  become  an 
agricultural  nightmare. 

The  fundamental  vegetation  of 
South  Africa,  at  least  in  that  part 
which  I  could  visit  and  study,  is 
grass.  Just  as  western  America  has 
its  prairie  fields,  so  Africa  has  its 
veldt.  And  just  as  millions  of  years 
of  grass  growth  and  grassy  decay 
supplied  America’s  prairie  fields 
with  valuable  agricultural  topsoil, 
likewise  South  Africa  has  enormous 
great  territories  with  black  humus 
treasures  of  the  past  with  which  to 
feed  tenfold  of  the  present  12 
millions  for  ages  and  ages  to  come, 
if— and  this  is  a  big  “if” — only  South 
Africa  can  subdue  and  permanently 
control  the  gigantic  soil  erosion  that 
presently  ravages  the  land. 

When  it  is  realized,  as  has  been 
proven,  that  the  Orange  River  alone 
carries  each  year  so  much  topsoil  of 
South  Africa  to  the  bottomless  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  that  its  value  equals 
the  value  of  South  Africa’s  annual 
diamond  production,  it  is  made 
terribly  clear  to  all  of  us  that  South 
Africa  is  in  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  starving.  The  lay  of  the 
land  has  made  things  ideal  for 
erosion  as  soon  as  man’s  plow  rips 
up  the  ancient  grass  sod.  Africa  is 
a  mountainous  continent  and  a 
difference  in  altitude  of  thousands  of 
feet  can  often  be  registered  within  an 
area  of  10  miles.  Every  summer 
shower  can  produce  gullies  in  the 
sloping  open  lands  and  show  us 
again  that  the  subsoil  of  Africa  is 
red,  barren  and  unfertile. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  plow  that 
is  at  fault.  Peculiar  and  typical 
South  African  conditions  are  also 
blamed  as  erosion  makers.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  the  native 
bride.  She  is  especially  responsible. 
The  black  girl  herself  is  innocent, 
of  course,  but  it  is  the  ill-famed 
Lobolo  system  by  which  she  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  her  bridegroom.  The 
South  African  native  does  not  count 
his  wealth  in  money  but  in  numbei 
of  cows.  The  biggest  deals  he  can 
ever  hope  to  make  are  in  selling  his 
daughters.  Now  the  price  of  a  fair 
black  beauty  runs  to  figures  of 
about  13  cows.  One  of  these  cows  is 
for  the  mother  to  dry  her  tears,  two 
cows  are  needed  for  the  wedding 
feast,  and  10  are  added  to  the  check¬ 
ing  account  of  the  father  by  a  re¬ 
lease  into  the  communal  grazing 
grounds  of  the  native  reserve.  Thus 
a  great  deal  of  the  native  reserves 
is  overstocked  and  it  is  a  hoirible 
sight  to  look  at  some  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts.  I  have  had  time,  between, my 
corn  work,  to  drive  hundreds  of 
miles  through  the  native  reserves 
of  Zululand,  Swaziland,  East 
Griqualand  and  the  Transkei  and  1 
saw  an  alarming  area  of  bare  red 
subsoil  and  rivers  choking  with 
valuable  silt. 

South  African  leaders  are  not 
asleep  at  the  switch.  The  country  is 
alarmed  and  has  awakened.  The 
government  of  Pretoria  is  planning 
to  do  much.  A  civil  agricultural  in¬ 
stitution,  called  Veldtrust,  is  doing 
a  fantastic  job  to  make  young  an 
old  in  South  Africa  erosion-minded. 
Contour  farming  or  strip  cropping 
is  being  applied  by  many,  is  even 
taught  by  the  government  to  the 
Bantu  reserves.  Many  deep  gullies 
are  turned  by  dams  into  water 
reservoirs  and  fish  ponds.  While  on 
the  average  the  tiller  of  the  African 
soil  is  not  yet  up  to  the  worlc 


average  farming  intelligence,  its 
agricultural  leaders  are  quite  up  to 
the  world  average  in  leadership,  and 
perhaps  even  above  average.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  a  set  of  men  who  have 
extremely  practical  inclinations. 
This  country  has  men  with  real 
courage  and  there  is  much  hope  that 
the  good  battle  will  be  won  once 
the  majority  of  farmers  have  fully 
adjusted  their  farming  methods  to 


Because  it  was  built  by  farmers  for 
farmers,  Farm  Bureau  can  save  farmers 
up  to  20%  on  auto  and  truck  insurance. 

Here’s  why :  Farm  Bureau  selects  its  risks  carefully 
. . .  farmers  have  better-than-average  safety  rec¬ 
ords...  Farm  Bureau  enjoys  sound  and  thrifty 
management.  These  savings  go  to  you  when  you 
insure  through  Farm  Bureau. 

Compare  Farm  Bureau  rates  with  any . . .  and  note 
these  advantages : 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America’s  largest 
auto  mutuals. 

•  New  6-month  automatic  renewal. 

•  Fast ,  courteous  nation-wide  claim  service . 

•  Standard ,  non-assessable  policies. 

•  A  mutual  organization  owned  by  1^4  million 
policy  holders  and  offering  104  sound  and 
thrifty  coverages  on  your  life ,  your  home ,  your 
health ,  your  business. 


Also:  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


European  Episodes 
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DLDSMOBILES 

FAMOUS  1 60  HORSEPOWER 

'RHCKErENGIRE 


Thrilling  performance  like  Oldsmobile’s  is  worth  preserving— so  Olds 
engineers  wisely  protect  every  working  part  of  the  Rocket  engine  with 
an  AC  Oil  Filter  and  Aluvac  Element.  Here’s  why— 


1  ALUVAC  keeps  oil  clean  ...  re¬ 
moves  particles  as  small  as  1/100,- 
000  of  an  inch 


3  ALUVAC  has  no  harmful  chemi¬ 
cals  .  .  .  won’t  destroy  detergents 
in  heavy-duty  oils 


2  ALUVAC  has  greater  filtering  4 
area  .  .  .  it’s  ten  times  greater  than 
ordinary  elements 


There’s  an  AC  Aluvac  Element  made  to  fit  the 
oil  filter  on  most  every  car,  truck  and  tractor! 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


ALUVAC  is  dependable  . .  .  resists 
harmful  acids,  gasoline,  water 

Standard  or  optional  factory  equipment  on 
Buick,  Cadillac,  Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile  cars 
. . .  Chevrolet  and  GMC  trucks 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


removes  fieldstones  mechanically 
FASTER  THAN  20  MEN  CAN  DO 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  machine  that  will  pick  up,  carry  and 
dump  bothersome  stones  from  your  fields.  PIXTONE  clears 
up  to  4  acres  a  day  —  saves  labor,  eliminates  cause  of 
much  implement  breakage  —  makes  plowing,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  easier  —  increases  productivity.  New 
FREE  FOLDER  explains  how  Pixtone  works,  shows 
pictures  of  Pixtone  in  action. 

Write  at  once  for  free  new  illustrated  folder  B. 


THE 

New 

MECHANICAL 

STONEPICKER 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc.,  Stratford,  Conn. 


West  and  began  to  work  with  the 
wild  raw  material  that  was  so 
lavishly  spread  before  them.  But 
before  this  growing  into  manhood 
can  develop,  the  men  in  government 
must  outgrow  the  desire  to  spend 
needless  time  on  such  things  as 
whether  a  certain  national  holiday 
should  be  named  Paul  Kruger  Day 
or  President’s  Day;  the  hacking 
Britons  and  the  nagging  Boers  must 
look  beyond  their  narrow  sights  and 
become  aware  of  the  great  big 
world  beyond  them;  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  white  man  and 
black  or  brown  man  settled  in 
justice  to  all. 

By  virtue  of  its  size  and  its  cli¬ 
mate  South  Africa  can  well  nigh 
produce  any  agricultural  product. 
In  the  time  between  the  last  of  my 
corn  cultivation  and  the  first  of  my 
tassels,  I  made  a  1,600  mile  trip  to 
the  warm  north.  Eastern  Natal  was 
full  of  sugar  cane  and,  farther 
north,  cotton.  I  went  into  the 
Mozambique  country  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  and  landed  in  vast 
groves  of  olives.  Moving  west  from 
there,  I  came  into  the  beautiful 
orange  plantation  of  the  northern 
Transvaal,  after  passing  world- 
famed  Kruger  Wild  Park  with  its 
giraffes,  antelopes,  zebras,  lions  and 
hippopotamuses.  In  southern  Trans¬ 
vaal  I  touched  the  border  of  the 
famous  corn  triangle  which  runs 
way  into  the  Orange  Free  State.  Be¬ 
tween  pollination  and  harvest  I 
again  had  some  spare  time  and  this 


The  late  Herman  Bennink  proudly 
displays  the  resxilts  of  his  corn 
breeding  work  at  a  field  day  in 

Underberg,  Natal,  South  Africa. 

I  spent  driving  southwards.  South  of 
Durban  I  spent  many  happy  hours 
in  banana  plantations  and  near  the 
Cape  Colony  I  could  see  for  myself 
where  all  those  pineapples  came 
from.  Still  further  south  —  but  for 
which  I  had  no  time  left —  I  would 
have  come  into  the  wheat  country 
and  the  vineyards  where  French 
wine  artistry  blossoms  in  full  bloom, 
thanks  to  the  fact  that  there  once 
was  a  time  that  French  Huguenots 
had  to  flee  France  in  order  to  find 
shelter  under  the  four-colored  flag 
of  the  Boers.  And  through  all  these 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  I  saw 
the  hillsides  and  the  mountaintops 
grazed  by  sheep  and  beef  cattle. 
Near  Natal’s  capital,  Pieter  Maritz- 
burg,  I  saw  the  first  hesitant,  but 
successful,  efforts  of  Indians  to  grow 
rice.  What  a  world  of  opportunities! 

Farming  in  South  Africa  can  still 
be  boosted  to  yet  unknown  heights. 
The  benefits  of  legumes  are  utilized 
by  only  a  very  few.  As  yet  South 
Africa  has  no  factories  (soon  they 
will  come,  I  am  informed)  to  pluck 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  tie  it  to  lime, 
and  thus  make  valuable  and  here 
much  needed  nitrate  fertilizer.  Hy¬ 
brid  corn  has  as  yet  not  made  its* 
entrance  ‘  on  South  African  farms. 
The  northern  neighboring  state  of 
the  Union,  Southern  Rhodesia,  is  in 
this  respect  ahead  of  South  Africa. 
It  has  had  hybrid  corh  now  for  two 
years  and  has  increased  production 
60  per  cent  per  acre.  On  the  average 
the  corn  yield  runs  about  12  to  26 
bushels  per  acre  at  the  present.  In 
too  many  cases  the  farm  fields  give 
evidence  that  in  this  country  the 


white  man  still  decides  what  should 
be  done  and  the  black  worker  de¬ 
cides  how  it  should  be  done. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  much  about 
South  Africa’s  gold  veins  for  the 
treasure  of  the  Rand  is  world  fam¬ 
ous.  This  metal,  which  seems  to  do 
nobody  any  good  in  the  entire  world 
except  the  shareholders  of  the  gold 
syndicates,  was  first  mined  in  1884 
at  a  value  of  £  10,096.  In  the  year 
1947  the  total  harvest  value  of  gold 
mounted  to  £  2,548,000,000,  wqth  the 
yield  for  that  year  92  million  pounds 
sterling.  Yet  the  Union  is  off  the 
gold  standard  and  its  currency  is 
considered  by  the  international 
bankers  as  soft.  Try  to  understand 
that! 

South  Africa  can  also  maintain 
annual  diamond  exports  amounting 
to  large  values.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
me  to  learn  that  here  in  South 
Africa  this  stone  is  high  priced,  not 
by  its  being  so  rare,  but  by  its  being 
kept  rare  by  the  diamond  producers. 
In  South  Africa’s  arid  west  there 
seem  to  be  extensive  territories  in 
which  diamonds  are  for  the  reaping, 
having  become  alluvial  diamonds, 
that  is,  deposits  of  great  streams  in 
ages  past.  This  diamond  territory  is 
“verboten”  land  to  anyone  and  its 
borders  are  constantly  and  heavily 
patrolled  by  mobile  police — so  the 
South  Africans  tell  me;  the  aim  of 
this  measure  being  the  prevention  of 
any  possibility  that  the  diamond 
world  market  can  ever  be  glutted. 

Meanwhile  my  inbreds  and  hy¬ 
brids  have  matured,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  high  mountain  altitude  and 
its  being  twice  leaf-stripped  by  hail. 
At  least  it  escaped  the  ill-famed 
African  hailstorms  which  can  come 
with  stones  as  big  as  tennis  balls, 
and  kill  sheep  and  dehorn  cows. 

All  through  my  corn  work  there 
was  much  interest  amongst  Natal 
farmers  and  repeated  requests 
reached  me  whether  I  could  receive 
visitors,  which  I  could  not.  Instead, 
we  gave  them  all  an  opportunity  to 
come  at  a  special  field  day  when  all 
was  ripe.  That  was  on  February  21, 
when  my  inbreds  were  safely  har¬ 
vested  and  stored  and  the  hybrids 
stood  in  the  field  in  full  splendor. 
There  was  very  much  interest.  Folks 
came  even  from  500  miles  away  as 
this  was  the  first  full-fledged  edu¬ 
cational  field  day  in  hybrid  corn  for 
Natal.  The  hybrid  corn-makers  of 
South  Africa  are  not  ready  as  yet, 
but  their  farmers  stand  fully  ready 
for  the  reception. 

Today  I  will  start  shelling  my  ears 
for  packing  and  on  March  21  the 
KLM  will  wing  me  off  the  South 
African  soil,  to  put  me  down  the 
next  morning  on  Dutch  soil,  just  in 
good  time  to  start  my  annual  pro¬ 
cedure  of  late  March  planting,  to 
find  the  lines  with  outstanding  cold 
tolerance. 

This  then  is  the  end  of  my 
European  Episode  in  Africa,  traded 
for  a  quiet  wintertime  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  and  I  leave  as  a 
thankful  guest  of  this  great  and 
young  country,  which  has  such  a 
fabulous  wealth  in  gold  and  dia¬ 
monds  but  which  holds  still  far 
greater  treasures  for  future  man¬ 
kind  in  the  upper  eight  inches  of  its 
topsoil.  Herman  A.  Bennink 

This  is  the  last  of  the  four 
European  Episode  articles  which  Mr. 
Bennink  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  before  he  left  South  Africk 
on  March  21  to  meet  his  sudden 
death  in  an  airplane  crash  in 
Germany  the  following  day. 

Deliberately,  these  four  articles 
have  not  been  published  in  consecu¬ 
tive  issues,  but  rather  over  a  span 
of  some  six  months.  This  lengthy 
spacing  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  whose  ab¬ 
sence  from  these  columns  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  thousands  of  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  and  even  more  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  him  personally.  He  was 
a  man  with  that  rare  combination  of 
fine  qualities — honesty,  energy,  in¬ 
telligence,  keen  understanding,  and 
possessed  of  deep  drive  to  do  good 
among  his  fellow  men  in  a  true, 
practical  sense. 

Here,  then,  is  the  final  chapter  of 
Mr.  Bennink’s  work.  What  he  began, 
however,  will  neither  cease  nor 
languish.  Rather  will  it  be  carried  on 
by  those  who  worked  with  him  and 
who  know  that  he  would  want  them 
to  go  forward  to  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  he  would  eventually  have  at¬ 
tained.  There  is  little  more  that  man 
could  wish  for.  —  W.  F.  Berghold 
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LOWEST  PRICED  IN  US  FIELD! 

This  beautiful  new  Styleline  De  Luxe  2-Door  Sedan — like 
so  many  ‘other  Chevrolet  body  types— lists  for  less  than 
any  comparable  model  in  its  fleldl  t Continuation  of 
standard  equipment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent  on 
availability  of  material.) 


Lx-f 

2SZI»i 

Ur 

Built  extra  strong  to  take  hard  usage 


One  good  look  at  the  big,  beautiful  Chevrolet— 
so  colorful  with  its  new  Royal- Tone  Styling— and 
it’s  hard  to  realize  that  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest- 
priced  line  in  its  field. 

But  that’s  only  one  of  many,  many  things  to 
remember  about  this  great  new  Chevrolet. 

Here’s  a  car  that’s  soundly  engineered  and  strongly 
built  .  .  .  designed  to  stand  up  under  every  kind  of 
driving  with  little  care,  minimum  upkeep. 

Only  Chevrolet  offers  you  Centerpoise  Power; 
engine  vibrations  and  power  impulses  are  screened 


out,  isolated  from  driver  and  passengers.  The  engine 
rides  on  new  high  side  mountings  .  .  .  centered, 
poised,  cushioned  in  rubber. 

New  Quick-Reflex  shock  absorber  action  cushions 
every  bump  .  .  .  permits  a  softer,  smoother  Knee- 
Action  ride  that’s  easier  on  car  and  passengers. 

And  the  Chevrolet  Valve-in-Head  engine— long 
famed  for  its  economy— keeps  gas  and  oil  costs  down. 

Stop  in  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  and  see  why 
Chevrolet’s  the  car  that’s  right  for  you.  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Box-Girder  Frame 

Chevrolet’s  full-length,  heavy-duty  box- 
girder  frame  with  extra-sturdy  cross-mem¬ 
bers,  provides  a  broad,  solid  base  of  great 
rigidity,  maximum  strength  and  stability  to 
serve  as  ideal  body  support. 


Centerpoise  Steering 
for  Rough  Roads 

The  Chevrolet  steering  system  centers  con¬ 
trol  between  the  front  wheels,  gives  a 
smoother  feel  to  the  wheel  .  .  .  provides 
positive  steering  under  all  road  conditions; 
makes  Chevrolet  surprisingly  easy  to  steer. 


Steel  Welded  to  Steel 
in  Body  by  Fisher 

Fisher  Body  sets  the  standard  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  —  for  styling,  for  crafts¬ 
manship!  And  Fisher  Unisteel  construction 
guards  you  with  the  solid  strength  of  steel 
.  .  .  above,  beneath,  and  all  around  you. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 

fm  Cate  PRICED  SO  LOW ! 


October  18,  1952 
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lave  a  Warm 
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'/just  Cut”T 
tj^andTscKOn^ 


SOLD  BY  LOCAL  HDWE.  &  LBR.  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Screen 


WARP  BROS 


2#  YEARS  OF  PIONEERING  LEADERSHIP  IN 
PRODUCING  FLEXIBLE  WINDOW  MATERIALS 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


Warp  Bros. Sponsor  Iho  WLS  Nationol  Born  Dane#  Evory  Saturday  Night  at  7:30  p  m  (C  S.T  )— TUNE  IN' 


STOPfSIfi  DRAFTS 


Iold  In 
Heat 
Ieep  Out 
Cold 


Porch  Enclosures 


Poultry,  Hog  House  and 
Barn  Windows 

FLEXIBLE,  SHATTERPROOF 
MADE  BETTER,  LAST  LONGER 


-  — IVl A L/t  act TLR,  LA5T  LONGER 

Window  Materials 

rPU  ~ _ ttT  T  7 _  >  551  1  1  ...  . 


lcRYSTAl| 

CLEAR 


The  name" Warp’s” branded 
along  the  edge  of  a  Window 
Material  is  your  Guarantee 
rof  long  wear,  and  Years  of 
satisfaction.  Warp  Brothers 
are  pioneers  in  the  Window 
Material  Field  —  constantly 


experimenting  and  testing 
to  give  you  the  Best  that 
money  can  buy.  That’s 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  look 
for  and  insist  on  a  window 
material  branded  "Warp’s” 
along  the  edge. 


SPECIAL  TIRE  SALE 

Because  of  the  interest  shown  in  this  Special  Sale  by  Readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  the  following  Low  Prices  will  remain  in  effect 
on  all  orders  received  prior  to  November  5. 


FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  •  GOODYEAR 


600-16 — 

$11.95 

(DE  LUXE- 

-1st  LINE) 

Super  Balloon  and  Super  Cushion 

600  16  . 

670  15  . 

710  15  . 

760  15  . 

.  19.49 

800-15  . 

.  21.49 

820  15  . 

.  22.49 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  SALES  PRICES 


MARATHON  •  LEE  STAGHOUNDS 
670-15 - $13.23 

DELIVERED  —  TAX  INCLUDED 


FIRESTONE  •  LEE  •  GOODYEAR 

THESE  ARE  YOUR  COMPLETE  PRICES 
ALL  TAXES  INCLUDED 
All  fresh  stock,  first  quality  tires — sold  on 
our  regular  money-back  guarantee. 

FREE  DELIVERY 
SALE  ENDS  NOVEMBER  5 

All  orders  received  will  be  handled 
on  a  first  come — first  served  basis. 
TIRES  NOT  LISTED  IN  THIS  ADD. 


EMPIRE  TIRE  COMPANY,  2564  BEDFORD  AYE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-46 
.331  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  _J 


FARM-RITE  Corn  Pickers 

Special  inventory  clearance.  New  Ford,  Ferguson,  and 
Case  VAC,  semi-mounted  and  one-row  pull  type  corn 
pickers.  Our  special  price:  semi-mounted,  $550.00; 
one-row  pull  type,  $575.00.  Husking  beds  available, 
if  wanted,  at  $140.00.  Written,  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  tor  additional  information  to: 
BROOKFIELD  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 
BROOKFIELD.  OHIO 


\ 


hi  KIM  BULLDOZER 


Your  boy  will  whoop  and  holler  for  JOY  when  he  sees 
this  new  and  different  play  vehicle.  With  it 
he’ll  do  all  kinds  of  constructive  “play-work”. 

For  the  INLAND  BULLDOZER  TRACTALL 

looks  just  like  the  kind  adults  use.  Chain  Drive. 
Ruggedly  built.  Ideal  for  children  up  to  age  12. 

NOT  SOLD 
IN  STORE 

Send  for  FREE  Bulletin, “Play-Days  Unlimited”  and  Trial  Plan  now. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.  RN  10,  164  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


\ 


Barn  Paint  Formula 

For  several  years  I  have  used 
crankcase  oil  on  all  new  outside 
woodwork  and  find  that  by  letting 
this  oil  soak  in  for  several  weeks,  it 
is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  paint  and, 
when  given  a  coat  of  paint,  there  is 
a  good  finish  and  it  wears  well. 

Now  we  have  an  old  weather¬ 
beaten  set  of  buildngs  which  we 
wanted  to  paint  red,  so  we  mixed 
Venetian  red  (dry)  with  crankcase 
oil,  only  to  find  that  as  soon  as  you 
stop  stirring  the  mixture  it  settles. 
Can  you  advise  if  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  added  to  make  the  mix¬ 
ture  usable? 

Painters  used  to  use  Venetian  red 
(dry)  mixing  with  linseed  oil.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Venetian  red  of  today’s 
manufacture  will  not  mix  anyway. 

New  Hampshire  e.  e.  g. 

A  common  formula  for  barn  paint 
is  as  follows:  Mix  dry  Venetian  red 
with  enough  linseed  oil  to  make  a 
thin  paste  and  let  stand  over  night. 
The  Venetian  red  should  be  of  a 
grade  that  contains  at  least  30  per 
cent  iron  oxide  by  weight.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  oil  to  thoroughly  wet  the 
pigment.  This  down  to  brushing  con¬ 
sistency  with  linseed  oil  for  appli¬ 
cation.  For  painting  a  prime  coat 
over  new  wood  or  over  old  weath¬ 
ered  surfaces,  it  is  recommended  that 
equal  parts  of  Venetian  red  and 
white  lead  paste  be  used,  thinned  to 
brushing  consistency  with  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  turpentine. 

Althought  this  will  make  a  lighter 
shade  of  red,  it  will  provide  a  more 
durable  under-coat.  Liquid  dryer  is 
recommended  at  about  one  pint  to 
each  four  gallons  of  paint.  On  old, 
porous,  weathered  surfaces,  the  first 
coat  should  be  spread  at  not  more 
than  300  square  feet  per  gallon.  On 
smooth  or  previously  painted  sur¬ 
faces,  the  paint  can  be  applied  at 
about  700  square  feet  per  gallon. 

Paint  pigments  may  be  obtained  in 
a  dry  form  or  in  an  oil  paste.  The 
paint  prepared  from  a  dry  pigment 
costs  less  than  that  prepared  from 
paste,  but  is  more  difficult  to  mix, 
settles  out  more  rapidly,  and  is  not 
as  smooth  and  uniform. 

Crankcase  oil  is  not  recommended 
as  a  vehicle.  Although  I  have  heard 
of  it,  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
its  use.  China  wood  or  tung  oil, 
perilla  oil  and  soya-bean  oil  have 
been  used  with  special  treatment. 
Linseed  oil,  however,  continues  to  be 
the  most  common  suitable  oil  for 
outside  paint. 

It  might  be  wise  to  mix  the 
Venetian  red  pigment  in  a  trial  can 
of  linseed  oil  to  check  its  action.  If 
the  pigment  continues  to  settle  out 
badly,  it  would  indicate  that  the 
Venetian  red  was  not  suitable  for 
mixing.  In  this  case,  the  seller 
should  be  contacted. 


Repair  of  Tile  Silo 

We  bought  this  farm  three  years 
ago.  It  has  a  large  tile  block  silo. 
We  do  not  know  for  sure  what 
company  made  it,  but  it  was  built 
about  12  years  ago  and  has  not  had 
too  much  use. 

We  have  put  ensilage  into  this  silo 
twice  and  it  has  spoiled  both  times 
because  of  air  leaking  in  from  the 
cracked  and  broken  tile  blocks  that 
are  appearing  more  and  more  in  the 
silo. 

We  have  tried  coating  the  inside 
of  the  silo  but  it  does  no  good.  We 
have  thought  about  cementing  over 
the  broken  tiles  on  the  outside  but 
wonder  if  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  if  it  will  do  any  good  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  corn. 

We  would  appreciate  any  helpful 
information  you  can  give  us.  It  is  a 
shame  to  see  a  beautiful,  large,  com¬ 
paratively  new  silo  crumbling  and 
each  year  having  our  ensilage  spoil 
and  waste.  We  need  some  good  ad¬ 
vice.  T.  E.  L. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

Tile-block  silos  when  well  con¬ 
structed  are  very  durable  and  re¬ 
quire  little  upkeep.  It  is  surprising 


that  the  tile  is  deteriorating  because 
glazed  tile,  if  sound,  is  very  resis¬ 
tant  to  weathering.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  a  bad  lot  of  tile  got  in¬ 
to  the  job.  A  cement  plaster  or  grout 
of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts 
screened  sand  should  be  effective  in 
patching  the  broken  faces  of  the 
tile  blocks.  Joints  should  also  be 
checked  for  leakage. 

Clean  the  joints  thoroughly,  wet, 
and  point  up  with  the  same  mortar. 
After  the  joints  and  patched  areas 
are  dry,  they  can  be  waterproofed 
and  airproofed  by  painting  with  a 
generous  coating  of  mastic  (asphalt 
or  tar  preparation).  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  with  block  or  brick  walls,  where 
there  is  reinforcing  between  courses, 
for  if  the  reinforcing  rusts  out,  it 
cannot  be  replaced.  Among  the  best 
known  coatings  to  resist  action  of 
silage  acids  are  linseed  oil  and 
asphalt  or  coal  tar  thinned  with 
gasoline.  This  coating  must  be  re¬ 
newed  regularly.  Usual  precautions 
must  be  taken  when  working  with 
coal  tar  thinned  with  gasoline.  The 
asphalt  or  tar  treatment  should  also 
be  given  to  joints  and  cracks  on  the 
inside. 


Attic  Condensation 

Our  upstairs  ceiling  has  plaster 
following  rafters  up  on  a  slant  part 
way  up,  then  regular  ceiling.  The 
roof  is  metal  and  wet  spots  come  on 
the  slanting  ceiling  in  Winter.  Would 
painting  this  part  with  aluminum 
paint  prevent  this?  If  so,  could  it  be 
applied  over  paper  or  should  paper 
be  taken  off  and  paint  be  put  on  the 
plaster?  Would  ventilation  put  in  the 
gable  in  my  attic  help?  Does  any  ad¬ 
justment  have  to  be  made  in  these 
ventilators  for  cold  or  hot  weather? 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  b.  c. 

Without  a  doubt  the  wet  spots  on 
your  plaster  are  the  result  of  con¬ 
densation.  The  warm  humid  air  of 
the  house  condenses  readily  when  it 
contacts  the  cold  metal  of  the  roof. 
The  methods  of  reducing  condensa¬ 
tion  are:  1.  Insulate  the  surface  so 
that  the  air  touches  a  warmer  sur¬ 
face;  2.  Ventilate  so  that  the  moist 
air  is  carried  off  and  mixed  with 
dryer  air;  3.  Effect  a  vapor  seal  so 
that  the  water  vapor  is  held  back 
from  touching  the  cold  surfaces. 

Two  coats  of  aluminum  paint  will 
make  a  very  effective  water  vapor 
seal.  It  can  be  painted  on  paper  pro¬ 
vided  there  are  no  cracks  and  the 
paper  is  tight.  However,  the  paper 
could  be  difficult  to  remove  at  a  later 
date  and  cracks  in  the  wall  could  not 
be  repaired  before  painting. 

Ventilation  can  be  secured  by  lou¬ 
vers  in  the  gable  ends  of  the  attic. 
Louvers  are  usually  not  adjustable  as 
the  ventilation  is  needed  both  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter.  Insulation  could  be 
easily  installed  with  the  rigid  board 
type  over  the  plaster.  Probably  your 
first  step  should  be  to  install  louvers 
in  the  gable  ends.  These  will  give 
added  coolness  in  the  Summer  and 
probably  be  satisfactory  in  relieving 
your  condensation  spots. 


Sad  are  the  relatives  of  Howard 
McMuddled  .... 

He  said  “traffic  signs  just  leave  me 
befuddled ” 

He  insisted  on  driving  his  car  any¬ 
way; 

They  held  his  last  rites  only  last 
Saturday.  Beth  Wilcoxson 
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FILE  IT  YOURSELF! 
JttfFILE  IT  RIGHT! 
app  FILE  IT  FAST! 


ilW'M’C^OO; 


•  You  can  sharpen  and  maintain  hard-chromed 
OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  in  half  the  time  be¬ 
cause  its  famous  Fast-File  Tooth  was  designed  for 
simple,  easy  filing.  A  few  strokes  with  a  round 
chainsaw  file  give  each  hollow-ground  combina¬ 
tion  router-and-cutter  a  keen,  clean  edge.  Any 
saw  operator  can  soon  learn  to  file  OREGON® 
Chipper  Chain  like  an  expert,  save  time-out  and 
professional  filing  expense. 

•  Guaranteed,  patented,  approved  by  woods¬ 
men,  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  cuts  more  timber 
per  unit  of  chain,  gives  longer  service,  soon  pays 
for  itself. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FACTORY  DEPT  51 

EDCCf  filing  instructions 

■  ■« ■  ■»  •  Ask  for  your  copy. 

Copyright,  1952,  by  Oregon  Sow  Chain  Corp. 


New  England  Notes 

New  England’s  1952  apple  crop  is 
expected  to  be  about  42  per  cent 
smaller  than  last  year,  and  nearly 
25  per  cent  smaller  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  New  England’s  commercial 
potato  crop  is  expected  to  run  about 
58  million  bushels.  This  is  10  per 
cent  more  than  last  year  but  19  per 
cent  under  the  10-year  average. 
Maine  will  produce  about  51  million 
bushels  of  this  crop,  some  11  per 
cent  above  last  year. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
HURTI...SLIPI... DON’T  FITI 


NEW— the  ONLY  soft,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLEl 

Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 

plates.. .thesecushionsgive  lasting bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plates  all  the  time!  Easy  to  use.  Nopastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfaction  or  money  hack. 

Send  $1.00  for  8  uppers— $1.00  for  10  lowers 
Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep’t  .  280 
Box  9398,  Phila.  39,  Pa. 


100  Mozelle  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


'SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


The  all  purpose,  40  lb.  ffi  l  nr 
pressure  pump  Footvalve  vll.jj 
incl.  Costs  a  little  more.  P.  P. 
Worth  ten  times  more.  ‘  •.»•.'***»  ' 
TREADED  for  PIPE  and  _- 
GARDENHOSE.  The  choice  of  1).  S. 
War  College,  '/*  motor  up.  TWICE 
capacity  of  pumps  equal  size.  Beware 
of  exagerated  claims.  COMPARE,' 
keep  the  best.  Refund.  NORDSTROM 
&  CARLSON,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  SURPLUS  SALE! 


•  Power  Plants  •  Air  Compressors 

•  Hand  Winches  •  Water  Pumps 

•  Chain  Hoists  •  Electric  Tools 

•  Telephones  •  Contour  Levels 

•  Binoculars  « FloocLLIphts 

•  Barometers  •  Air  Grease  Guns 


V»VA 

\«a6j 


We  pay  all  freight.  Rush  card 
bargain  sale  catalog. 


•  Paint  Spray  Outfits 

•  Gasoline  Chain  Saws 
«  Weed  Spray  Outfits 

•  Electric  Drills 

•  Hydraulic  Units  / 

•  lOOs  other  items 
for  large  Illustrated 
Send  today. 


BURDEN  SALES  COMPANY 


848  ••O”  ST* 


LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel”  •■i  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DC 
110  Volts.  6  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vg*  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts. 


etc.  Complete  with 
•very thin*  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield. 

$645 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Esuj  Htf .  Cl.,  Dipt.  93>  Qal icy  69 ,  Mass 

Complitt 

REVOLVING  &  STATIONARY 

CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
Gal.  Steel,  all  sizes  &  styles.  Keeps 
rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Elimin¬ 
ates  back  draft  &  creosote.  Catalog  Free 
G.  D.  Shrawder,  Mfgr.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Maine  potatoes  are  moving  out  of 
the  State  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace. 
Spuds  were  bringing  about  $4.00  a 
barrel  at  Presque  Isle  in  Aroostook 
County  on  October  1,  which  is  far 
above  any  recent  year.  Quality  is 
generally  good. 

Maine  4-H  Club  members  won  two 
New  England  titles  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Conrad  Felch,  19,  Gor¬ 
ham,  Cumberland  County,  won  a 
trophy  as  the  winner  of  the  4-H 
Tractor  Driving  Contest.  Edwin 
Noyes,  13,  Berwick,  York  County, 
won  the  championship  of  the  4-H 
Milking  Shorthorns  with  his  senior 
yearling. 


Irrigation  News 

WEATHER:  FROM  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
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What’s  in  a  name?  Well,  John  H. 
Shropshire,  University  of  New 
Hampshire  senior,  won  the  eastern 
intercollegiate  sheep  judging  cham¬ 
pionship  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  this  year! 

For  the  second  straight  year,  the 
New  Hampshire  breed  chickens  in 
the  1952  Broiler  Test  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  posted  the 
fastest  rate  of  gain  records.  The 
birds  averaged  3.2  pounds  per  bird 
at  the  end  of  the  10- week  growing 
period.  They  ate  2.6  pounds  of  feed 
per  pound  of  gain. 


SPRINKLER  IRRIGATED  FIELDS 
OUTPRODUCE  DRY  FIELDS -10  TO  1 

111 m  '  /  "i!  II  Ip  <  \  m  s'/  |p 

1  -  1  m  .  pi  '  m 
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Feature  of  the  Vermont  agricult¬ 
ural  exhibits  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  was  a  cheese  weighing  a 
ton  and  a  quarter.  Vermonters  thus 
laid  claim  to  the  title  of  the  “big 
cheeses”  of  the  show. 

Vermont  dairymen  may  obtain 
free  copies  of  Pamphlet  No.  26, 
“Making  and  Feeding  Grass  Silage 
in  Vermont,”  from  their  county 
agents  or  from  the  Bulletin  Office, 
Morrill  Hall,  Burlington. 


A  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
owned  by  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford, 
New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  won  top 
national  honors  in  egg-laying  tests 
and  set  a  new  world’s  record  for  the 
Dreed.  The  Connecticut  national 
champion  won  over  12,000  birds  in 
15  standard  tests  throughout  the 
country.  She  was  entered  in  41st 
annual  Storrs  egg-laying  test. 

Connecticut  4-H  Club  members 
did  well  in  competition  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition.  Ruth  Roach, 
Weatogue,  showed  the  champion 
4-H  Jersey.  Warren  Clark,  Jr.,  Litch¬ 
field,  Litchfield  County,  had  the 
grand  championship  4-H  Guernsey. 
Connecticut  won  top  honors  in  both 
beef  and  dairy  showmanship,  as  well 
as  the  4-H  herd  competition  in 
Brown  Swiss. 


A  new  Massachusetts  state  law 
requires  that  all  calves  be  vaccin¬ 
ated  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eight  months.  This  is  expected  to  do 
much  toward  helping  stamp  out 
brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease)  in  Bay 
State  cattle. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Dickinson ,  North  Dakota — With  220 
acres  under  sprinkler  irrigation, 
Willard  Schnell  reports  amazing  re¬ 
sults  from  his  new  system.  His  fields 
had  always  averaged  around  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  but  since  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  sprinklers,  he  now  reports  a 
yield  of  four  times  that  amount!  This 
year,  which  has  been  a  particularly 
dry  season,  Mr.  Schnell  says,  “My 
irrigated  fields  will  outproduce  dry 
fields  10  to  1.”  Then  he  adds, 
“Ordinarily  we  get  one  hay  crop. 
Now  we  get  three  good  crops!” 

In  addition,  the  sprinkler  irrigation 
allows  Mr.  Schnell  to  deliver  his  crops  to 
market  earlier  than  other  farmers.  This 
figure  varies  anywhere  from  four  to  six 
weeks  prior  to  competition. 

Livestock,  too,  has  flourished  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  sprinklers.  The  im¬ 
proved  feeding  has  netted  an  additional 
four  to  five  dollars  per  hundred  on  his 
one  hundred  yearling  heifers. 

With  two  hundred  twenty  acres  now 
under  irrigation,  the  land  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  hay,  alfalfa,  silage  and  brome.  In 
seven  western  North  Dakota  counties, 
Mr.  Schnell  gained  a  first  prize  for  silage, 
a  second  for  alfalfa  and  a  third  for  brome. 
“My  last  hay  crop  on  45  acres,”  he 
added,  “produced  129  loads  (a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  per  load)  on  the  second 
cutting!”  An  emphatic  “yes”  was  his  answer 
when  asked  if  he  would  recommend  port¬ 
able  irrigation  to  other  farmers. 


WHERE  TO  GET  IRRIGATION  ADVICE 

To  obtain  sound  advice  on  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation,  consult  your  county 
agent  or  a  reputable  irrigation  equipment 
supplier.  They  have  access  to  the  latest 
information  on  equipment  and  methods. 
They  know  the  experience  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  near  you  who  have  used  sprinkler 
irrigation  successfully. 


4"  Alcoa  Pipe  Weighs  Less 

Than  a  Pound  per  Foot 

According  to  a  California  irrigation 
specialist,  aluminum  pipe  “really  revolu¬ 
tionized”  sprinkler  irrigation  by  cutting  the 
pipe-moving  job  down  to  manageable  size. 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is  very 
light  in  weight.  It  is  easy  for  one  man  to 
shift  two  or  three  20-foot  sections  of  4" 
Alcoa  Pipe  at  a  time.  Whether  the  farm 
is  large  or  small,  the  saving  in  time  and 
effort  from  using  aluminum  pipe  cuts 
labor  costs,  makes  irrigation  more  profit¬ 
able.  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  is  available  in 
sizes  from  2"  to  8"  for  a  wide  range  of 
working  pressures. 


llliS 
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Since  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is  so  smooth 
inside,  water  flows  through  it  with  little 
resistance — requires  less  pumping  power. 

*  *  * 

Mali  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  Alcoa’s 
32-page  “Pipelines  to  Profit”  book  . . .  full 
of  useful  facts  on  sprinkler  irrigation. 

*  *  * 

“SEE  IT  NOW”  with  Edward  R. 
Murrow  ...  brings  the  world  to  your 
armchair  .  .  .  CBS-TV  every  Sunday— 
6:30  P.M.  EST. 


When  you  buy  portable 
irrigation  pipe,  look  for  the 
blue  and  yellow  Alcoa  label. 


1ALCOA1 


Iaiuminun 


FREE! 


ALUMINUM 

O )  / —\  IRRIGATION  PIPE! 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2147-K  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit.” 

Name . . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.). . . . . . 

City  or  Town . State . 


October  18,  1952 
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opened  (but  not  closed)  gates  which  are  just 
a  few  things  that  farmers  and  land  owners 
continuously  face.  Thoughtless,  careless  and 
.destructive  activities  of  some  hunters  are  the 
real  reasons  why  so  much  land  is  posted.  Too 
many  hunters  seem  to  think  that  beyond  the 
city  limits,  all  is  free  land.  Yet  the  urban 
dweller  would  not  tolerate  a  person  walking 
through  his  flower  beds,  breaking  down  his 
back  fence,  shooting  his  dog,  and  leaving 
picnic  trash  strewn  over  the  front  lawn. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.08. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  12.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
^  M°n-  We  I186  ^ery  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
8lbVf  ^^,1SerS  °n  mislea'J',np  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
E*  *7" ld*?I  wU1  be  Publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
1 »,bl?hl?0U8ea  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
wd’  but  ,such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  deDts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
™u8t  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  kubal  jkew- 


Trerid  to  Self-Reliance 

Your  editorial,  “Farmers  On  Their  Own,”  in 
the  September  6  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
told  of  the  comparatively  poor  response  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  government  offer  of  loans  to  those 
who  had  been  badly  hurt  by  the  recent  drought 
in  designated  disaster  areas.  You  used  this  par¬ 
ticular  fact  as  a  basis  for  commending  farmers 
for  their  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
as  shown  by  their  turning  down  this  offer  of 
assistance  from  the  government  in  their  trouble. 

While  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  govern¬ 
ment  loans  in  disaster  cases,  it  is  my  belief  that 
loans  of  this  type  are  made  available  only  to 
those  farmers  who  are  unable  to  get  sufficient 
credit  from  other  sources.  If  I  am  correct  in  this, 
then  you  are  wrong  in  your  assumption  that 
these  government  loans  were  refused  for  the 
reasons  you  outlined.  r.  k. 

New  York 


Just  to  say  that  we  folks  here  in  New  England 
appreciate  the  splendid  editorial  in  your  Septem¬ 
ber  6  issue,  “Farmers  On  Their  Own.”  Keep 
hammering  on  the  same  line.  How  else  can  we 
hope  to  ever  clean  up  the  “mess”?  Thanks  and 
the  best  of  good  wishes  to  you.  e.  w. 

Massachusetts 


I  was  much  interested  and  pleased  by  your 
editorial  “Farmers  On  Their  Own.”  It  seems  to 
me  that  farmers,  many  of  them  badly  hurt  by 
drought  conditions,  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
in  taking  care  of  themselves  in  many  areas. 

New  Jersey  e.  s. 

According  to  the  information  available 
at  the  time  the  editorial  in  question  was 
written,  farmers,  who  were  otherwise  eligible, 
were  not  applying  for  government  disaster 
loans  for  two  reasons:  1 — they  figured  they 
would  prefer  to  weather  out  the  emergency 
on  their  own  rather  than  run  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  help;  and  2 — many  farmers,  already 
refused  credit  locally,  were  organizing  emer¬ 
gency  committees  which  would  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  banks  in  their  communities  to 
reverse  their  previous  “no  credit”  decision. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been  for 
this  decision  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
affected,  the  fact  remains  that  the  farm  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  government’s  offer  of  aid  was 
poor.  Evidently  most  farmers  preferred  to  go 
it  alone  instead  of  borrowing  a  pair  of 
government  crutches. 

This,  as  we  said  previously,  is  a  good  omen 
for  the  future.  We  hope,  for  the  good  of 
agriculture  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  that 
more  people  will  adopt  the  same  self-reliant 
course  more  often. 


Hazards  of  the  Hunting  Season 

FALL’S  crisp  days  will  soon  call  an  army 
of  hunters  to  the  field.  They  will  all  go 
with  readied  weapons,  finger  on  the  trigger, 
and  high  hopes  of  success.  They  will  be  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  this  great 
nation,  game  is  considered  to  be  the  property 
of  all  the  people.  But,  whenever  something 
belongs  to  many  people,  too  often  there  de¬ 
velops  a  Jack  of  responsibility  by  all  individ¬ 
uals.  Because  of  this,  trouble  may  result. 

This  often  means  cut  fences,  trampled  crops, 
dead  cows,  broken  windows,  littered  trash, 


Posted  land  is  usually  the  result  of  some 
personal  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  a  land 
owner.  He  cannot  and  should  not  be  forced 
to  put  up  with  it.  Posting  is  his  only  protec¬ 
tion,  and  even  that  is  not  completely  fool¬ 
proof.  Trespassing  on  posted  land  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  but  the  wrongdoer  has  to  be  caught, 
charged  and  brought  before  the  local  peace 
officer.  At  best,  therefore,  posting  is  only  a 
psychological  deterrent  to  marauding  hunters; 
it  poses  few  legal  fears. 

An  area,  legally  posted,  has  signs  around 
it  at  intervals  of  40  rods,  with  one  sign  on 
each  corner  and  at  least  one  sign  on  each 
side.  These  signs  must  be  no  less  than  11 
inches  by  11  inches,  and  the  printing  must 
take  up  at  least  80  square  inches.  Just  the 
large  word  “Posted”  is  sufficient.  The  signs 
must  also  bear  the  name  and  address  (not 
the  signature)  of  the  person  posting.  Once 
an  area  has  been  properly  posted,  it  remains 
so  even  though  a  vandal  defaces  or  tears 
down  signs.  Since  posting  offers  but  partial 
protection,  what  is  really  needed  is  some 
common  courtesy  by  the  sportsman.  He 
should  drive  in  the  farmyard,  ask  permission 
to  hunt,  and  find  out  where  the  farmer  does 
not  want  him  to  go.  Then  the  day  will  be 
pleasant  for  both  hunter  and  farmer.  The 
sportsman  is  a  guest  on  the  farmer’s  land,  and 
few  farmers  will  refuse  permission  to  hunt  if 
they  are  asked.  The  farmer,  on  his  part,  can 
encourage  this  by  posting  his  land  with  signs 
which  may  read  “Hunting  By  Permission 
Only.”  For  the  coming  hunting  season  it  will 
be  to  the  benefit  of  farmer  and  hunter  to  ob¬ 
serve  these  suggestions. 

Call  to  Action! 

Dairymen  Schedule  Series  of 
Mass  Meetings  Oct .  27-28-29 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  widespread 
producer  support  for  essential  changes  in 
the  Federal  Milk  Order,  a  group  of  militant 
dairy  farmers  has  arranged  for  three  mass 
milk  meetings  in  the  New  York  milkshed, 
as  follows: 

1.  Utica,  N.  Y.  —  Hotel  Utica,  Monday, 
October  27,  1  p.  m. 

2.  Montrose,  Pa.  —  Montrose  High 
School,,  Tuesday,  October  28,  1  p.  m. 

3.  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  —  Franklinville 
High  School,  Wednesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1  p.  m. 

Present  milk  prices  have  fallen  far  be¬ 
hind  increased  costs  of  production.  Not 
only  is  the  Class  I-A  pricing  formula  prov¬ 
ing  itself  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situ¬ 
ation,  but  Washington  refuses  to  act.  In 
addition,  no  action  is  being  taken  to  revise 
I-C  pricing,  or  to  place  the  Class  III  price 
on  a  competitive  level  with  midwest  con- 
densery  prices.  The  regulations  governing 
the  entry  and  exit  of  milk  plants  into  and 
out  of  the  Federal  Order  pool  are  much 
too  lax,  and  producer  prices  are  therefore 
adversely  affected. 

Dairymen  want  to  see  the  Federal  Order 
take  care  of  these  weaknesses  as  it  can  and 
should,  but  they  realize  that  only  with  the 
concerted  action  of  all  producers  can  such 
goals  be  achieved.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  workable  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  along  the  above  lines  that  these  mass 
meetings  have  been  arranged. 

Speakers  will  include  Hon.  Sharon  J. 
Mauhs,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  Assem¬ 
blyman;  Dr.  Harry  P.  Young,  dairy  consul¬ 
tant;  John  C.  York,  milk  economist  of  East¬ 
ern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  and  G.  W. 
Ely,  fieldman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Farm¬ 
ers  Assn.  William  F.  Berghold,  Publisher  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  will  act  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meetings. 

Remember!  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Oct.  27; 
Montrose,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  28;  and 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  29. 

All  producers,  regardless  of  affiliation,  are 
urged  to  attend  and  every  producer  present 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  be  heard  and  ex¬ 
press  his  views. 


Governor  Dewey  Should  Act 

THIS  pipeline  business,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
manhandled  by  the  several  State  officials  and 
bureaus,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  scandal. 

First,  there  has  been  the  blatant  disregard 
by  the  courts  and  court-appointed  appraisers 
of  the  rights  of  property  owners  whose  land 
was  wantonly  and  irreparably  damaged  by 
the  pipeline  installations  under  the  question¬ 
ably  acquired  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Later,  there  was  the  supine  attitude  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  abetted  no  doubt 
by  the  pressure  and  persuasion  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  companies  themselves,  when  the  Com¬ 
mission  killed  pending  legislation  that 
would  have  given  some  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  landowners. 

And  now,  the  same  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  designated  by  the  Legislature  to 
promulgate  a  safety  code,  holds  one  isolated 
hearing  and  then  announces  that  it  will  invite 
no  further  public  participation. 

This  is  contrary  to  every  recognized  prac¬ 
tice  followed  by  State  agencies  in  adopting 
regulations  of  this  type.  Invariably  there  is 
a  series  of  hearings  either  in  the  preparation 
of  a  proposed  code,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  public  analysis  and  approval  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  code  already  prepared.  Because  the 
Public  Service  Commission  has  elected  to 
adopt  a  “closed  door”  policy  in  respect  of  a 
program  in  which  there  is  not  only  great 
public  interest,  but  where  public  safety  is  of 
paramount  consideration,  the  Western  New 
York  Taxpayers  Association  has  called  on 
Governor  Dewey  to  direct  the  Commission  “to 
schedule  a  series  of  public  hearings  as  the 
only  way  to  afford  the  public  every  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  report  its  experiences.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see 'how  the  Governor  can 
fail  to  act  favorably  on  this  request.  There  has 
been  much  too  much  tomfoolery  already,  to 
the  serious  deteriment  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  call  a  halt. 


New  York’s  Turkey  Crop 

NEW  YORK  STATE  growers  are  raising 
925,000  turkeys  this  year,  five  per  cent 
more  than  in  1951.  Production  in  New  York, 
together  with  the  record  crop  of  59  million 
birds  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  should 
assure  ample  supplies  of  turkey  for  consum¬ 
ers  during  the  coming  holiday  seasons. 

While  turkey  continues  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  traditional  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinner,  its  usage  has  increased 
throughout  the  year.  Growers  expect  to  mar¬ 
ket  about  half  the  1952  national  crop  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December 
whereas,  10  years  earlier,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  turkey  crop  was  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  same  season. 

In  meeting  this  year-round  demand  for 
turkeys,  growers  in  the  past  three  years  have 
been  increasing  the  production  of  Beltsville 
White  turkeys.  Of  all  Beltsville  Whites 
raised,  a  large  part  is  sold  at  four  to  eight 
pounds,  dressed,  as  young  roasters,  fryers  and 
broilers;  the  rest  is  sold  for  the  holiday  trade 
at  weights  which  better  suit  the  needs  of  a 
small  family  than  do  the  heavy  breeds.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  these  lighter  weight  breeds  has 
become  more  common  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  than  in  New  York  State. 


Brevities 

“I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine.” —  John  10:14. 

In  order  to  remove  rust  from  traps  which  are 
to  be  used  for  fur-bearing  animals,  boil  the  traps 
for  about  one  hour,  in  a  solution  consisting  of 
half  a  can  of  lye  and  five  gallons  of  water.  Rinse 
the  traps  thoroughly  with  water  after  they  are 
removed.  Use  gloves  when  handling  the  boiled 
traps. 

National  Apple  Week  is  from  October  23  to 
November  1.  Everyone  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  use  apples,  both  fresh  and  cooked,  during 
this  period.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
apple  is  our  national  fruit  and  a  great  source  of 
health.  Apples  should  therefore  be  eaten  every 
day,  not  just  especially  during  this  single  week. 
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"My  truck  runs  for 


‘‘I’ve  always  used  Ford  Trucks  because  they 
can’t  be  beat  for  all-round  ranch  and  farm 
work,”  says  W.  E.  Worthen,  Jr. 

“Mucky  rice  fields  and  rough  pasture  never 
stop  my  faithful  Ford  Pickup!  It  sure  can  take 
it!  The  records  I  kept  during  the  Economy  Run 


show  that  it  costs  mighty  little  to  run! 

“In  five  months,  my  1951  Ford  F-l  covered 
7,277  miles  .  .  .  much  of  it  off-the-road.  My  f 
total  cost  for  gas,  oil,  maintenance  and  repairs 
was  only  $175.94,  which  averages  out  to  a  run¬ 
ning  cost  of  less  than  2  3^  cents  a  mile.” 


Rancher  and  rice  farmer  W.  E. 

Worthen,  Jr.  bought  his  first  Ford 
Truck  in  1941,  now  uses  two  Fords. 


The  famous  Ford  Pickup  is  but  one  of  many  models 
available.  There’s  a  Ford  Truck  tailor-made  for 
your  job,  from  half-ton  Pickups  to  155-h.p.  Big 
Jobs  rated  for  41,000  lbs.  gross  with  a  trailer. 


This  new  Ford  101  -h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six  is  one 

of  the  best  proved  truck  engines  ever  introduced. 
It  had  50,000  dynamometer  test-hours  and  over 
500,000  vehicle  test-miles. 


Now!  Up  to  14%  more  Gas  Savings 

and  more  Speed  Hauling  power,  too ! 

New  Low-Friction  design  in  3  new  Ford  Truck  high-compression 
engines  cuts  friction  loss! 

Ford’s  Low-Friction  design  cuts  friction  power-loss  up  to  30%! 

A  new  Short-Stroke  principle  reduces  piston  travel  up  to  20  %— makes 
for  longer  engine  life.  New  Overhead- Valves  give  more  efficient 
fuel-feeding.  New  High-Compression  gives  extra  power  on  regular 
grade  gasoline. 

You  can  get  new  Low-Friction  design  in  3  of  the  5  great  Ford 
Truck  engines  for  ’52.  And  you  get  more  power  than  ever  in  the 
famous  239-cu.  in.  truck  V-8  or  the  254-cu.  in.  Big  Six. 

Availability  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  as  illustrated,  is  dependent  on  material  supply  conditions. 


DON’T  GUESS!  See  how  little  it  can 
cost  to  run  a  truck  in  your  kind  of  work. 

See  the  cost  figures  in  this  144-page  book 
showing  results  from  the  50-million-mile 
Ford  Truck  Economy  Run.  See  it  at 
your  Ford  Dealer’s  now! 

FORD  TRUCKING  COSTS  LESS 


and  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  8,069,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 


r - FREE!  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! - -> 

Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
3320  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  complete 
details  on  the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52  and  the  five  great 
Ford  Truck  engines 

FULL  LINE  □  HEAVY-DUTY  MODELS  □ 

LIGHT  MODELS  □  EXTRA  HEAVY-DUTY  MODELS  □ 

Name. _ _ _ _ 

(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY)  | 

Address _ ; _ _ 

City _ State _ 

Check  here  if  student  □ 


\ 


October  18.  1952 
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“0”  Models  with  Corn  Drag  and  Discharge  Chute 


Smoker  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa^ 


Send  free  folder  describing  the  versatility 
and  convenience  of  Smoker  elevators. 


Name _ _ 

P.  O. _ __ 

R.  D. _ State _ 

Q  DEALERS — check  here  for  special  information. 


.FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND8 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  ehoka 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  Is  difficult 
becauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fall  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  323-T  FRONTIER  BLOG. 
482  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Extra  Extra 

SPEED!  HEIGHT!  POWER! 


Here’s  the  newest  addition  to  the  famous 
HUMBOLDT  Loader  line  .  .  .  the  new  model 
MLW.  Fits  most  popular  wide  front  end  and 
row  crop  tractors.  Many  exclusive  features 
for  greater  speed,  height  and  power.  Easily 
mounted  for  complete  control  and  perfect  bal¬ 
ance.  Powerful  twin  hydraulic  cylinders.  No 
cables,  no  side-swing,  nothing  above  the  trac¬ 
tor.  The  HUMBOLDT  is  powerful,  rugged, 
dependable  and  trouble-free.  Guaranteed  against 
faulty  workmanship  and  materials.  Full  line 
of  attachments.  Simple  to  mount  and  remove. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
or  Write  for  FREE  Literature 


Get  the  facts  on  the  HUMBOLDT  line  before 
you  buy  any  loader.  It’s  a  nationwide  favorite. 
Does  MORE  farm  jobs  BETTER!  Write  today. 


"Gentlemen,  we  better  move  to  the 
next  farm;  this  guy  just  got  a 
HANSON  BRODJET  sprayer!" 

HANSON  CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  fret  1952  catalog;  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor 
Parts  Co.,  Dos  Moines  3,  Iowa. 


USEFUL  XMAS  GIFTS 


•  Plastic  Folding  Apron 

•  Linesman’s  Cutting  Forged 
Slip  Joint  Pliers 

•  Large  Plastic  Chuck 
Handle,  fits  all  Tools 

•  '/a",  'A"  Normal  &  one 
Phillips  Head  Screwdrivers 

•  %"  Wood  Chisel 


8  PIECE 
MECHANICS 
HANDYMANS 
APRON  KIT 
P  A  S7.00 
VALUE  FOR 

$2.45 

.25  postage 
all  tools  fit  in 
clutch  plastic 
handle 

•  Slip  Joint  Thin  Nose 
Cutting  Pliers 
Folds  to  Fit 
in  Pocket 
IDEAL  XMAS 
GIFTS 


BARGAIN  PRICES! 


A  FULL  YEAR’S  SUPPLY 
“  TWIST  DRILLS  ~ 

Hardened  Tempered 
Tungsten  Tool  Steel  t 

Use  in  Han<J  or  * 
Electric  Drill 


Sizes 

A-'A 


many  sets 
«s  you  wish 


add  .20 
postage 


OPEN 


THREE  WAY'Ht»- 

AUTOMATIC  RATCHET 
SCREW  DRIVER  with  2  Bits 

Send  check  oraoiwy  order  to  bept.  RN. 


MACSON,  TOO  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  TR  7-6620 


At  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair 

The  1952  New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
held  last  month  in  Trenton,  had  a 
total  attendance  of  471,000,  which 
compares  most  favorably  with  last 
year’s  former  high  record  of  396,000 
admissions. 

The  various  State  Granges  pre¬ 
sented  their  usual  excellent  exhibits, 
featuring  local  farm  produce.  Prizes 
were  awarded  for  best  displays,  and 
competition  was  close  throughout. 
First  prize  was  won  by  Medford 
Grange,  No.  36,  Burlington  County; 


Junior  championship  honors  went  to 
this  excellent  Guernsey  senior  bull 
calf,  owned  by  Arthur  M.  Youngs, 

Wilgorlan  Farms,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

second  place  was  awarded  to 
Moorestown  Grange,  No.  8,  also  of 
Burlington  County. 

The  annual  selection  for  the  year’s 
most  typical  New  Jersey  farmer  was 
won  by  Harold  Benner.  He  has 
charge  of  the  young  stock  and  show 
herd  for  the  noted  Guernsey  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  of  Atherton  W. 
Hobler’s  Woodacres  Farm  in  Prince¬ 
ton.  His  marked  success  with  the 
show  herd  and  raising  strong, 
healthy  young  stock  formed  the 
basis  for  this  award. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  dairy  cattle  show  presented 
numerous  individuals  of  high  merit. 

Holsteins  firsts  and  championships 
were  won  by  the  following  ex¬ 
hibitors:  Bulls  —  calf,  junior  and 
grand  champion,  Pine  Entrance 
Farm,  Harrisonville;  senior  yearling, 
Willis  S.  Conard,  Somerville;  no 


The  junior  and  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male  in  the  Shorthorn  beef  classes 
was  this  blocky  junior  yearling 
heifer,  Hortensia  Princess  2nd,  of 
Scotch  breeding,  owned  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Hortensia  Farm,  Holmdel, 
New  Jersey. 

other  Holstein  bull  classes  shown. 
Females — two  years  old,  best  udder, 
senior  and  grand  champion,  Conard; 
three  and  four  years  old,  Walter 
Wengryn,  Somerville;  all  other  fe¬ 
male  classes,  junior  champion  and 
groups  won  by  entries  of  Pine  En¬ 
trance  Farm. 

Guernsey  firsts  and  champion¬ 
ships:  Bulls — calf,  jr.  ch.,  two  yr., 
Wilgorlan  Farms,  Titusville;  jr.  yr., 
sr.  yr.,  mature,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Wood- 
acres  Farm.  Females — sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
Wilgorlan  Farms;  all  other  female 
classes,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.  and  groups 
won  by  entries  of  Woodacres  Farm. 

Jersey  firsts,  championships,  and 
all  groups  won  by  entries  of  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown. 

Ayrshire  firsts,  championships  and 
all  groups  won  by  entries  of  Wauwa¬ 
tosa  Farm,  Woodbine,  Md.,  except 
jr.  yr.,  won  by  entry  of  David 
Patrick,  Woodbine,  Md. 

Brown  Swiss  firsts,  championships, 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 

ON  AND  OFF  THE  FARM 

Authorities  say  there’s  no  magic  to  making  more 
money.  The  only  secret  is  to  recognize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  all  around  us.  Everyone  has  watched  some¬ 
body  make  a  lot  of  money  from  an  idea  we  should 
have  grasped  ourselves.  Only,  the  other  fellow  saw 
the  chance  while  we  didn't. 

Hardly  anyone  ever  sees  even  10%  of  the  hundreds 
of  opportunities  for  making  good  money  in  the 
country,  on  and  off  the  farm — uness  they’re  pointed 
out.  Now,  a  new  book,  Fred  Tyler's  “How  to  Make 
a  Living  in  the  Country,”  does  point  them  out. 
With  this  book  you  learn: 

— how  to  make  the  most  income  from  tourist  cabins 
and  trailer  camps  (including  where  along  the 
road  to  locate  for  the .  most  business  at  the  high¬ 
est  rentals). 

— what  to  do  to  earn  $3000  a  year  from  a  week  end 
foadstand  (even  if  you  never  raise  a  green  thing). 
— how  500  chickens  will  bring  you  a  fine  living  on 
your  own  bit  of  land  if  you  sell  at  retail.  The 
six  steps  that  almost  guarantee  success  on  the 
larger  one  man  chicken  farm  (farmers  are  earn¬ 
ing  $9000  a  year  from  chickens  alone). 

— the  best  way  known  to  leam  which  business  to 
start;  the  only  sure  way  to  get  a  good  buy  in 
a  business  put  up  for  sale. 

— how  a  $2500  investment  in  a  part-time  business 
will  bring  all  the  income  a  retired  family  may 
need  in  the  country. 

— how  farmers  on  bargain-priced  abandoned  farms 
manage  in  2  years'  time  to  support  a  family  on 
comfortable,  modem  standards  of  living. 

' — where  to  go,  if  you  ever  thought  of  pulling  up 
stakes — Florida,  California,  or  elsewhere — to  make 
the  most  money  from  the  kind  of  country  living 
you  like. 

Whether  you  want  to  farm  or  a  life  in  town  suits 
you  better;  whether  you're  a  woman  anxious  for  extra 
income  or  a  girl  wanting  a  career  of  her  own  near 
home  —  you  will  profit  from  this  book. 

If  you  take  only  one  suggestion  from  How  to  Make 
a  Living  in  the  Country,  you’ll  cam  over  and  over 
again  its  low  cost  of  $1.  But  you  take  no  risk. 
Your  money  will  be  refunded  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 
So  order  today.  Send  ad,  name  &  address,  and  $1  bill 
to  HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  35  SECOND  AVE., 
GREENLAWN,  (LONG  ISLAND),  NEW  YORK. 


mmm 

Heg.  In  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 

for  MEN,  WOMEN  owd  CHILDREN 


Pat  No 
2S0SSS1 


Double  $495 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


^strong,  form-fitting  washable  supportTBack  fac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  He  sure  to  give 
both  size  and  side  when  ordering.)  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

Over  400,000  Satisfied  Users  I 
10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER-Money-back  Guarantee 
Delay  may  be  terlout-ORDER  TODAYI 
RIPER  BRACE  CO. 

DEPT.  RY-10 

81 1  WYAN  DOTTE,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 

PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching1, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 
rnrr  TOU  may  have  a  generous 
rl\tC  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY. 

E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48K1,  Marshall,  Mich. 


M 


FROZEN  PIPES  with 

imii'U 


i  CABLE  &  INSULATION 

Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  tunning  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect*, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions.  ' 
GRO-QUICK  MFRS.,  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

8hlpptd  Aiywhers 
Easily  Ersetsd 

• 

8t*«l  Buildings  for  All 

Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  s„  SSJZO**.  J- 


CUTTING  TOOLS  for  weeds,  brush,  briars. 
Light,  easy  to  use,  razor  sharp.  Write  for 
free  illuserated  folder.  $2.95  up. 


VICTOR  TU0L  CO.,  Oley  510,  Pa. 
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Feeder  Cattle  Sale 

Certified  Calves  &  Yearlings 

-  4-H  CLUB  PROSPECTS  - 

PUTNAM  HALL  •  DURHAM,  N.H. 
NOV.  I,  1952  at  1:00  P.  M. 

BY  N.  H.  BEEF  PRODUCERS’  ASSOC. 

I  WARREN  J.  HENDERSON.  Sales  Manager 
P.  0.  BOX  14,  EXETER.  N.  H. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BREEDING  AGE  BULLS 
BOTH  HORNED  AND  POLLED.  SIRED  BY  G. 
WOODFORD  RUSSELL  AND  ROYAL  DOMINO. 
ALSO  SEVERAL  BRED  HEIFERS. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS, _ TULLY,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  OR  WILL  TRADE  FOR  HEIFERS, 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  BULL.  16 
Months  Old,  Good  Breeding,  Good  Conformation. 

THOMAS  RABJOHN,  HAMLIN  CENTER  RD., 
HAMLIN,  N.  Y. _ Telephone  Hamlin  55-F-I2 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


TWO  YEARLING  ANGUS  BULLS 


And  TWO  BULL  CALVES,  Sired  by  a  First  Prize 
Bull  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  a  Second  Prize  Bull 
at  Ohio.  C.  C.  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

RAMS 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams 

Blocky,  sturdy  strait  backed, 
service  RAMS  to  improve  your 
commercial  or  breeding  flock. 

LYMAN  C.  POOLE  —  MARJORIE  A.  POOLE 
PHEASANT  FIELDS.  NO.  CHATHAM.  N.  Y. 


iJcUWvcdlij, ... 


‘Shrop  Sired  Lambs  Top  the  Market" 
For  further  information  write  to: 

IE  AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REG. 
ASSOCIATION,  P.  0.  BOX  678 
_ LAFAYETTE.  INDIANA.  DEPT.  33 

COLUMBIA  EWES 

TWO  YEARS  OLD 

Bred  to  registered  Suffolk  Rams  for  late  February 
and  early  March  lambing.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Suffolk  lambs  and  ewes. 

BUTLER  FARM 

BOX  16,  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

POH.  SALE 
CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 

EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS,  ALSO  A  FEW 
BRED  EWES. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 

YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  RAMS. 
Well  grown  thrifty  fellows.  Ready  for  service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 


CHOICE  EWES  &  RAMS  For  Breeding  This  Fall. 
rhMmnLyEToNan  reaSOnabl^ECDXPUCSA2QNnEeW  ^ORK 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED.  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


CHEVIOT  RAMS 

Purebred  registered  yearlings 
Sacrifice  Price  Duo  to  Loss  of  Barn  in  Fire. 

Also  Very  Good  Yearling  Grade  Ewes. 

OTTO  BEECK?  ANDES.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM 


BORN  FEBRUARY  ’52.  PR,CE 
JOHN  H  EN  N  I N  G, _ CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - 
WILLIAMS  FARM.  WINDY  ROW 


PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Tel.  54- M  or  W 


CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAMS 


-  -  ■  .  -  (.UKnltUALC  i  tnnuuiu 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS.  LARGE  BONED, 
SHEARED  16  POUNDS  AS  YEARLINGS. 
FRED  ZAUTNER,  BREWERTON,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  FOUR  SHROPS+IIRE  MALE  LAMBS 

EIGHT  MONTHS.  WOODLAND  FARMS, 

CHESTER,  VERMONT,  _  2072 


DOGS 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  p  U  P  P I ES  year  old  sable 
male.  Winners  at  stud.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS, 
WILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. _ __ 

PURFBRED  COCKER  PUPPIES 


REDS,  BLACKS,  BUFFS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN,  N.  Y.  TEL:  5721 

- -  ST.  BERNARD  —  A.K.C.  —  FEMALE  —— 

SPRAYED.  $50.00  —  NINE  MONTHS  OLD. 
ail jp  Adler,  232  Riverside  Dr.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Ph 


A.K.C.  GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 


Reasonable  prices — various  ages — satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Top  quality  bred  from  our  own  champions. 

Brindles  and  Fawns,  a  few  rare  Blacks. 
Danewehe  Kennels,  Reg.  R.D.  I,  Latrobe,  Pa. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson’.  Po.ltry  Form 
Grove  City,  Pennm. 


HAVE  25  VERY  GOOD  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

FOR  SALE,  AGES  I  TO  5.  PRICE  TO  SELL. 
CHAS.  &  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF,  Interlaken.  N.Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  Reg.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
MRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR,  R.F.D.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG., _ PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

FLEM  GIANTS:  6  weeks.  $2.00  each.  Money  Back. 
About  2'/2-3  lbs.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 

magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  *1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


SMALL  HERD  PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG,  OF 
FINEST  STRAIN,  FOR  SALE.  Moderately  Priced. 
SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  COMMACK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

- —  TWO  SPOTTED  PONEYS  --  - 

Very  Gentle.  For  The  Two  $200,  or  Make  Offer. 
Peter  Bajardi,  RD  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Ph.  74-899 


and  all  groups  won  by  entries  of 
Active  Acres  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Beef  Breeding  Cattle  and  Steers 

Aberdeen-Angus  firsts  and  cham¬ 
pionships  were  won  by  entries  6f  the 
following  breeding  establishments: 
Bulls — jr.  calf,  jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Hock- 
hockson  Farm,  Eatontown;  sr.  yr.,  sr. 
ch.,  two  bulls  bred  and  owned  by 
exhibitor,  Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red 
Bank.  Females — two  yr.,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  summer  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  sr.  calf,  jr. 
calf,  all  female  groups,  Shadow  Isle; 
sr.  yr.,  Crestfield  Farm,  Hopewell; 
jr.  yr.,  Downsbragh,  Far  Hills. 

Hereford  firsts  and  championships 
were  owned  by  the  following  exhi¬ 
bitors:  Bulls — two  yr.,  ch.,  Windrow 
Farm,  Moorestown;  sr.  yr.,  res.  ch., 
sr.  calf,  summer  yr.,  all  bull  groups, 
Holcomb  Hereford  Farm,  Holcomb, 
N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.,  Watson  Polled  Here¬ 
ford  Farm,  Senecaville,  Ohio.  Fe¬ 
males — jr.  calf,  jr.  yr.,  ch.,  pair  yr., 
two  females,  Watson;  sr.  calf,  two 
yr.,  Windrow;  sr.  yr.,  res.  ch.,  sum¬ 
mer  yr.,  get-of-sire,  pair  calves,  Hol¬ 
comb. 

Shorthorn  firsts  and  champion¬ 
ships  were  owned  by  the  following 
exhibitors:  Bulls — sr.  calf,  res.  jr. 
ch.,  three  bulls,  two  bulls,  sr.  yr.,  sr. 
ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Sporting  Field  Farm, 
Capon  Bridge,  W.  Va.;  summer  yr., 
jr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Hortensia  Farm, 
Holmdel.  Females — sr.  yr.,  sr.  ch., 
sr.  calf,  res.  jr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  all 
female  groups,  Sporting  Field;  res. 
sr.  ch.,  summer  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  jr.  yr., 
gr.  ch.,  Hortensia. 

The  fat  steer  classes  were  best 
quality  and  well  filled. 

Aberdeen-Angus — res.  ch.,  ch.  An¬ 
gus,  gr.  ch.  steer  of  the  show,  Pa- 


Patricia  Stellatella  (15),  a  4-H  Club 
girl  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  domin¬ 
ated  the  fat  steer  classes  with  this 
heavyweight  Angus  steer,  which 
won  both  breed  and  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  steer  honors. 

tricia  E.  Stellatella,  a  15-year  old 
4-H  Club  girl,  of  New  Brunswick. 

Hereford — gr.  ch.,  Windrow  Farm; 
res.  ch.,  John  S.  Perrine,  Cranbury. 

Shorthorn — res.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  res.  gr. 
ch.  steer  of  the  show,  Carmine 
Casola,  Keyport. 

Sheep  Show 

The  following  well  known  sheep 
breeding  establishments  won  numer¬ 
ous  awards  in  the  various  breeds: 
Southdowns  —  Andrew  J.  Cochrane, 
Ripley,  N.  Y.;  Lehigh  Portland 
Farms,  Stetlersville,  Pa*  Hamp- 
shires — David  E.  McDowell,  Mercer, 
Pa.;  West  Wind  Farm,  Mt.  Bethel, 
Pa.;  Windy  Hill  Farm,  Princeton. 
Shropshires  —  Andrew  J.  Cochrane; 
Lehigh  Portland  Farms;  Fred 
Fowles,  Prospectville,  Pa.  Dorsets — 
Heather  Glen  Farm,  Gladstone;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Perry,  Whitehouse  Station; 
Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.;  Ford  A.  Cooper,  Reynoldsville, 
Pa.  Cheviots — Leesome  Farm,  Scotch 
Plains;  Lehigh  Portland  Farms; 
Mrs.  David  McDowell;  Lewis  F. 
Nicholas,  Bangor,  Pa.;  Fred  Fowles. 
Suffolk — Mrs.  Ford  Cooper;  Whitney 
Homestead. 

Poultry  Winners 

The  poultry  show  had  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  entries  in  the  various 
leading  classes  and  breeds.  The 
more  prominent  prize  winners  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  breeders  and 
farms:  Milton  ’  S.  Hoke,  Spring 

Grove,  Pa.;  George  Gorsuch,  New 
Windsor,  Md.;  John  Covert,  South 
Amboy;  John  C.  Kriner,  Stetlers¬ 
ville,  Pa.;  and  Shady  Lane  Poultry 
Farm,  Woodstock,  Va. 

R.  W.  Duck 


IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 

FRESH  COWS  -  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams. 


TO  MONTHS  OLD 

Registered  Jersey  Bull 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  THIS  FALL 

Excellent  Records 
both  sides  of  pedigree 


Bogardus  Hall  Farm  •  Sharon,  Conn. 

Telephone:  Sharon  Station  79 Jl 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  - 
Good  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 

Writ,  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
98  Center  St.,  Brendon.'Vt 


-  WILL  SELL  BROWN  SWISS  FEMALES  - 

ALL  AGES  —  BEST  BLOOD  LINES. 
ELMWOOD  FARM,  UXBRIDGE,  MASS. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  herel 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


■srsaSwasgr 


BUT  in  tVlRY  WIIGH  \ 

Under  average  tanning  V— 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  In  world  —  also 
highest  recordafon  twlce-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
■■uder  uncertain  world  conditions. 
Jet  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk- 

nor  Shnrt.hnm  .Trmrna.1.  ft  months. 


<1  nn  • 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Milking  Shorthgrn  Bull 

Two  years  old.  Registry  No.  109602.  Excellent 
breeding  from  high  producing  herd.  $590. 

A.  H.  BRECKENRIDGE,  R.  D.  2,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Barrington  Duchess 
breeding,  quality  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  J. 
SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW.  NEW  YORK. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE  SOW 

MY  1950  4-H  STATE  CHAMPION  FARROWED 
SEPTEMBER  2,  1952  WITH  13  PIGS. 

THESE  ARE  FOR  SALE. 


WARREN  CUDDEBACK,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BOARS,  GILTS  and  FEEDER  PIGS. 
All  Breeds,  many  from  State  Fair  Prize  Winners. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

RALPH  BLIEK,  Sec.,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


TAMWORTHS:  Well  Started.  Registered  $18:  Un¬ 
registered  $12  ea.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  Milton,  Dela. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

Aug.  Pigs — No  Better  Bred  Chesters  in  the  East. 
P.  M.  KNAPP,  CAMILLUS,  NEW  YORK 


GRAND  CHAMPION  DUROC  BOAR 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1952 
We  took  all  champion  awards  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Offspring  of  our  breeding  stock  made  outstanding 
records  at  Indiana  and  Illinois  Fairs.  Will  have 
Fall  pigs  to  offer.  Write  your  wants. 

EDGAR  C.  ANGLE,  R.  F.  D.  I,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


NEW  JERSEY  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS 

FEEDER  CALF  SALE 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  1st,  1952  1:00  P.  M. 

BURLINGTON  CO.  AUCTION  on  RT.  38,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Selling  1 0O  steers  •  30  unregistered  heifers 

For  Information  Write:  Dr.  Robert  P.  Lawrence,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


*  11th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALE  * 

FRI.  NOV.  7,  11  a.  m.  *  PALMYRA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA.  W.  Y. 

Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 

Last  spring’s  calves.  All  calves  selected  by  committee  of  directors. 
ALL  CATTLE  INNOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER 

730  FEEDERS  750 

THEY  COME  FROM  22  NEW  YORK  COUNTIES 

Grading  according  to  quality  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6.  Inspection 
of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8  -  10:30  A.  M.  FRIDAY. 
Sale  sponsored  by  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeder  and  Feeder 

Improvement  Project. 

ROBERT  WATSON,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK  —  AUCTIONEER 
IRVING  MONROE,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK  —  CLERK  AND  CASHIER 

MAIL  BIDS  TO  PROF.  MYRON  LACY,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  WRITE  SALES  MANAGER  . 


October  18,  1952 
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Gets  prize-winning  results  with  handy  Dry  Yeast 


New  Jersey  Woman  Wins  First  Prize 
in  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 


A  triple  winner — that’s  Mrs. 
Emma  Patterson  of  Farming- 
dale,  New  Jersey.  Last  year  she 
entered  her  very  first  Grange 
cooking  competition  and  won, 
not  once,  but  three  times.  First 
she  won  a  blue  ribbon  in  her 
local  Grange  contest,  then  she 
won  first  prize  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Grange  contest 
— and  finally  she  took  first  prize 
in  the  State  Grange  contest! 

Mrs.  Patterson  is  certainly  a 
top  cook  .  .  .  and  she  uses  only 
top  ingredients— like  Fleisch- 


mann’s  Active  Dry  Y east !  “It’s 
so  dependable,”  she  says.  “And 
so  convenient!” 

Holiday  meals  call  for  yeast- 
raised  treats . . .  rich  in  nourish¬ 
ing  goodness!  When  you  bake 
at  home,  use  yeast — Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast! 
Stays  fresh  for  months  right 
on  your  pantry  shelf.  So  fast 
rising  and  easy  to  use — so  much 
more  convenient  than  old-style 
perishable  cake  yeast.  Try 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  today! 


NOW  1 

^  '.b.v! 
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SfC  SAFELY  7/tail 
and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We  II  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $59,000,000.00 

V 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $_ 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
Backache 


Goes  Away . . . . 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
[very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every- 
Jday  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
Jbother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
)these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name. 


Address. 


‘Pe'ttat tat 

PHOTO 


n 


from  your  own 
negative 
including  envelopes 

PLUS  10* 1 
fcVFOR#  SHIPPING 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

Limited  Trial  Offer  —  only  one  order  to  a  customer 
FREE  SAMPLE — Just  send  negative  for  free  sample 
DeLuxe  Yulecard,  from  world’s  largest  producer  of 
photo  Christmas  cards.  Please  Include  3c  return 
postage.  Negative  returned  with  sample  and  folder. 
(If  without  negative,  send  photo  and  50c  for  new 
negative.)  See  before  you  buy.  No  obligation.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Ofler  expires  Dec.  1.  *T.M.  Keg. 
YULECAROS*.  Dept.31,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


Town 


Stnte  |  25 


WOMEN  •  PART  TIME 

Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  Interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing!  No  previ¬ 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write: 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  - 10,  263  Main  St.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

State  personal  details  and  phone  number. 


YOUR  PHOTO  FREE  On  Sample  Christmas  Card. 
Send  Negative  and  Stamp:  or  15  Cards  99cts 
ROBERTS’  444,  SALEM.  MASS. 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


NO  MORE 

HARD  WATER  RASH” 

We  have  a 
DIAMOND 
Water  Softener 


FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  DIAMOND  Water  Softenei 
removes  the  minerals  that 
cause  "hard  water  rash!" 
Soft  water  cuts  the  work  in 
laundering  and  dishwashing. 

Oshkosh  Filter  tr  Softener  Co 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

142  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


-  OLD  DOLLS  WANTED  - 

Any  Kind.  Write  Giving  Description  and  Price. 
IRENE  BRACKEN,  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas 


TOYS  —  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT.  FREE  CATALOG. 
KIDDIELAND,  BOX  II5-G,  HOLLIS  23,  N.  Y. 


In  This  Bright  Leaf -Turning  Weather 


Jfmlftk 


ra 
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In  the  Fall  the  maples  turn,  ablaze  along  the  road  they  burn; 

Blueberry  clumps  are  shades  of  wine,  grape  leaves  golden  on  the  vine- 
Elm  and  birch  grow  golden  too,  beech  trees  take  a  coppery  hue; 
Sassafras  and  sumacs  flame  in  what  colors  —  who  can  name? 

Wood  ferns  change  to  rusty  brown,  plum-colored  ash  leaves  scatter  down* 
In  this  late  leaf-drifting  weather,  let  us  walk  the  woods  together. 

Massachusetts  —  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Time  to  Can 


1.  Wash,  rinse,  drain,  good  cook¬ 
ing  apples.  Cut  out  blossom  and 
stem  ends.  Cut  in  chunks.  Cook  until 
soft  in  just  enough  water  to  prevent 
sticking.  Put  through  food  mill, 
colander  or  strainer.  Sweeten  to 
taste;  reheat  to  boiling. 


Apple  Sauce 


2.  Stand  hot  mason  jar  on  cloth. 
Fill  with  hot  sauce  to  within  one- 
half  inch  of  jar  top.  Funnel  helps 
keep  jar  clean.  Stir  sauce  with  fork 
to  get  out  aid  bubbles.  Wipe  jar  top 
and  threads  with  clean  wet  cloth. 


3.  Put  wet  dome  lid  on  jar  with 
fingers  or  tongs.  Screw  metal  band 
tightly  enough  to  press  sealing  com¬ 
pound  against  jar  top.  Be  sure  band 
screws  down  evenly.  Do  not  force 
band  as  tight  as  it  will  turn. 

Stand  jars  of  hot  sauce  on  rack  in 
canner  of  hot,  not  boiling,  water, 
which  covers  jars.  Put  lid  on  can¬ 
ner.  Bring  rapidly  to  boil.  Process 
pints  and  quarts  15  minutes.  Remove 
jars;  let  stand  apart  to  cool. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Looking  back  over  the  Summer, 
we  find  the  months  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  special  events.  With  us 
here  in  the  Green  Mountains,  July 
is  Auction  Month:  auctions  in. 
village  homes  and  farm  houses.  Now 
every  church  has  “caught  on”  to 
the  auction  idea  until  one  Saturday 
there  were  five  within  a  smail 
radius.  No  more  pink  T’s,  nor  blue 
J  suppers,  just  auctions:  “Bring  your 
old  stuff  to  sell  for  a  good  cause.” 

August  is  Old  Home  Month,  and 
how  glad  we  are  to  see  old  friends 
gather  in  the  old  home  towns.  It  is 
good  to  stop  and  think  again  of  what 
we  are  apt  to  speak  of  as  the  good 
old  days.  How  memory  glosses  over 
the  defects  and  regilds  the  beauties. 
We  forget  the  thunder  showers  at 
picnics  and  how  we  rode  home  in 
the  open  buggy,  lucky  if  we  had  an 


umbrella,  to  arrive  looking  and  feel¬ 
ing  like  drowned  rats,  our  best  hats 
a  mess  and  our  white  dresses 
spotted  with  all  the  colors  the  hats 
had  carried! 

September  is  Fair  Month.  Every 
little  town  used  to  have  its  fair 
admission  a  quarter,  and  it  was 
worth  the  quarter  first  to  renew  ac¬ 
quaintances,  spread  a  red  and  white 
tablecloth  on  the  ground,  then  sit 
around  it  swapping  treats,  and  reci¬ 
pes  and  news. 

Our  garden  yielded  abundantly 
this  year,  so  there  are  a  few  cans 
for  Christmas  giving.  Since  berries 
and  apples  were  scarce,  we  tried  a 
friend’s  recipe  for  tomato  spread 
made  of  ripe  tomatoes,  also  a  con¬ 
serve  of  green  tomatoes,  lemon  and 
sugar  as  Mother  used  to  do.  And  we 
pickled  some  of  the  oldtime  sweet 
russet  apples. 

What  of  next  year’s  garden?  We 
shall 

“•  ■  ■  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  God 

Who  planned  the  Autumn  of  the 
year 

And  starred  it  with  asters  and 
goldenrod.” 

Mother  Bee 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

I  watch  and  read  with  pleasure  this  Ex¬ 
change.  I’ll  send  hardy  plants  for  the  large 
Blue  Raxham  delphiniums,  or  something 
nice  for  my  rock  garden.  —  Mrs.  L.  S., 
New  Jersey. 


Can  someone  send  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  old-fashioned  bead  daisy  chains? 
I’ll  send  African  violet  leaves:  red,  blue, 
pink,  purple.  —  Mrs.  P.  P.  D.,  Conn. 


I  am  just  a  bride  in  a  new  home  and 
have  no  garden,  and  so  have  nothing  from 
a  garden  to  send  in  exchange.  But  if  any¬ 
one  would  be  kind  enough  to  send  any 
kind  of  perennial  bulb  or  plant.  I’d  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  and  hope  to  return  the  favor  next 
year.  —  Mrs.  J.  L.,  New  Jersey. 


For  hardy  dark  red,  dark  blue,  pink 
hollyhock  roots,  large  dahlia  roots,  or  Easter 
lily  bulbs.  I’ll  send  lemon  lily,  Henryi  lily 
bulblets  or  blue  lupine  seeds.  —  M.  L.  S., 
New  York. 
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For  Tatters!  Two  Lacy  Originals 


Are  you  a  tatter  too?  We  often 
wonder  just  how  many  R.  N.-Y 
needlework  folk  do  tatting.  What  we 
do  not  wonder  about  is  this:  those 
who  tat  at  all  are  ardent  fans.  Also, 
they  find  that  new  and  original 
patterns  for  corners  and  edgings  are 
hard  to  come  by. 

That  is  why  we  now  offer  the 
two  especially  designed  handkerchief 


corners  and  edgings  shown  above.  If 
you  would  like  a  leaflet  of  instruc¬ 
tions  on  both,  at  no  cost  to  you,  drop 
a  postcard  addressed  simply  TAT¬ 
TING  LEAFLET,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  On  the  other  side, 
just  write  clearly  your  name,  and  full 
address.  We  will  gladly  do  our  part 
in  response.  Persis  Smith 


Indispensables  and  More  for  Christmas 

508  —  Multicolor  Cairn  Pups:  Cuter  by  the  Dozen!  Iron  12  shaggy 
little  blue-gray  and  black  dog  motifs  right  onto  materials.  Transfers  are 
3,  3V2  and  4  inches,  dye-fast  and  washable  on  pillows,  children’s  bibs,  pa¬ 
jamas,  play  suits,  nursery  curtains,  playroom  tablecloths,  bedspreads,  etc. 
Fine  for  Christmas  gifts  to  your  favorites.  200. 

2949  —  Little  Daughter  Threesome:  Circle  skirted  jumper;  puff  sleevfe 
blouse  and  long  sleeve  bolero,  plus  applique  transfer.  All  in  one  pattern. 
Minimum  of  fabric  for  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  bolero  and  jumper  2  Vs  yds.  39 
in.  Blouse  lVs  yds.  35  in.  250. 

2721  —  Quick  Trick  Cotton  Casual.  Easy  to  do.  Easy  to  cut:  front  and 
back  each  in  just  one  main  pattern  piece!  Little  waistline  pleats  accent 
figure  fit.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  43/4  yds.  35  in.  Ric  rac,  3V2  yds.  250. 

517  —  Jiffy-Knit  Raglan  Jacket:  Perfect  overall  sleeves  indoors;  under 
coat  outdoors.  Or  use  it  as  a  blouse  with  sports  skirts  or  suits.  Cinch  belt 
effect  up  to  the  minute.  Quickly  knitted  with  fingering  yarn:  navy  or 
other  dark  color,  two  light  colors,  or  contrast  colors  for  alternating,  stripes. 
Instructions  for  3  sizes  (12,  14  and  16)  are  all  in  this  pattern.  Wonderful 
Christmas  present  too.  200. 

3506  —  Indispensable  Separate  Skirt:  Wardrobe  stretcher.  Two  ver¬ 
sions  in  this  pattern,  easy  to  make.  One  with  large  saddle  pockets,  the 
other  with  figure  fit  flaps.  Waist  sizes  from  24  to  34  inch,  even  numbers. 
Size  28  skirt  with  flaps,  IV2  yds.  54  in.  250. 

Fall  -  Winter  1952-1953  Fashion  Book,  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget 
to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


mi  CEREAL 


%S  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  €GO  power! 


For  a  hale  and  hearty  breakfast  every  day,  include  Cheerios ! 
It’s  made  from  that  good  grain,  oats  .  .  .  and  no  cooking 
needed.  There’s  no  easier  way  to  serve  your  folks  that 
grand  oat  energy  they  want  at  breakfast  time.  So  get 
Cheerios  .  .  .  the  only  cereal  shaped  like  golden-brown  little 
doughnuts.  Delicious?  No  other  cereal 
has  a  flavor  quite  like  it.  So,  get  Cheerios 
—  and  begin  enjoying  the  only  famous 
oat  cereal  that’s  ready  to  eat. 


October  18,  1952 
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“Slippery,  wet  barn  floors? 

HOT  WHERE  I  LIVE... 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 

THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  SAVES  LABOR 

AND  TIME  .  .  .  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


PROTECTS  LIVESTOCK  FROM  INJURY— Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite  provides  a  safe,  slip- 
proof  surfacing  for  barn  runways.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  less  "skittish”  about  falling  — 
eat  better,  produce  better. 

IMPROVES  FERTILIZER  VALUE  OF  MANURE  — 

Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  rich  in  cal- 


A  $3,000  combine,  left  outside  year 
’round,  depreciates  $  1 50  a  year  faster 
than  one  kept  in  a  shed  when  not 
working.  In  10  years,  this  loss  would 
equal  half  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Leaving  other  machinery  out  is  just 
as  expensive.  A  recent  university  survey 
showed  that  the  average  farm  machine 
lasts  twice  as  long  when  properly 
stored.  Can  you  afford  to  let  weather 
eat  away  your  machinery  investment? 

In  less  than  a  day  you  can  put  up 
the  entire  framing  for  a  40'x60'  Rilco 


cium,  contains  trace  amounts  of  man¬ 
ganese,  copper  and  iron.  When  you  clean 
runways,  the  mixture  of  Barn  Calcite  and 
manure  gives  you  mineral-rich  fertilizer. 

MAKES  BARN  NEATER,  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  — 

Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  clean  and  white 
.  .  .  looks  better  and  is  more  pleasant  to 
walk  on.  And  this  safe,  practical  floor 
surfacing  is  low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


machine  shed.  The  glued  laminated 
wood  raftfers  are  four  times  as  strong 
as  nailed  construction — and  they  need 
no  posts  or  braces,  so  every  square 
foot  of  a  Rilco  machine  shed  is  usable 
space.  "Exterior”,  marked  on  every 
rafter,  means  the  wood  is  perma¬ 
nently  bonded  with  waterproof 
resorcinol  glue. 

You’ll  want  to  pour  the  footings 
before  frost,  so  see  your  lumber  dealer 
right  away.  Send  for  new  free  folder 
describing  Rilco  Machine  Shfeds. 


Sheep  for  Extra  Income 

I  am  considering  adding  a  few 
sheep  as  a  possible  source  of  extra 
income.  On  about  20  acres  of  level 
land  available  for  the  sheep,  white 
clover  has  come  in  thickly  over  a 
large  part,  also  some  timothy,  red 
top  and,  in  spots,  quackgrass. 
Thought  sheep  might  improve  the 
land,  and  my  further  thought  was  to 
start  with  about  five  breeding  ewes. 
Can  you  advise  how  many  ewes  per 
acre  would  be  advisable?  What  are 
the  best  utility  breeds  of  sheep? 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  t. 

On  the  type  of  land  you  have  and 
the  pasture  which  it  will  provide, 
you  could  keep  from  three  to  five 
breeding  ewes  per  acre.  You  are 
correct  in  assuming  that  sheep  will 
improve  the  land  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  a  source  of  extra  in¬ 
come.  No  other  kind  of  livestock  is 
so  helpful  in  building  up  the  soil; 
that  is  why  sheep  are  known  as  ani¬ 
mals  with  a  golden  hoof.  Sheep  ma¬ 
nure  is  considerably  higher  in  fer¬ 
tility  than  that  of  cattle  or  hogs  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  evenly  distri¬ 
buted  in  small  pellets  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  grazing  area. 

The  idea  of  starting  with  five 
breeding  ewes  is  good,  as  this  will 
furnish  the  needed  experience.  You 
can  then,  by  saving  the  best  of  the 
ewe  lambs,  gradually  increase  the 
size  of  your  flock  to  a  point  where 
it  will  be  optimum  for  the  acreage 
you  have  available. 

Any  of  the  medium  wool  breeds 
such  as  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
Corriedale,  Suffolk,  Oxford,  Dorset, 
Southdown,  or  the  Delaine  Merinos, 
are  equally  suited  to  northeastern 
conditions.  A  desirable  strain  which 
is  high  yielding  for  fleece  and  pro¬ 
lificness  is  more  important  to  acquire 
than  any  particular  breed. 


Causes  of  X-Disease  in 
Cattle 

The  reduction  or  entire  elimin¬ 
ation  of  so-called  X-disease  (hy¬ 
perkeratosis)  in  cattle  may  be 
effected  if  cattle  are  kept  away  from 
tractors,  combines,  bulldozers  and 
other  farm  machinery  where  it  may 
be  possible  for  them  to  consume 
grease  and  oil.  This  is  the  latest 
conclusion  based  on  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  17  State  stations  co¬ 
operating  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Representatives  from 
the  experiment  stations  advised  that 
used  crank  case  oil,  old  oil  drums 
and  similar  containers  should  be 
kept  away  from  cattle;  and  drainage 
from  around  grease  racks  and  in 
farm  machinery  sheds  should  not  be 
allowed  to  contaminate  lots  or 
pastures  to  which  cattle  have  access. 

Scientists  are  agreed  that  cattle 
may  become  affected  with  X-disease 
by  exposure  or  by  taking  into  the 
digestive  tract  highly  chlorinated 
naphthalenes  contained  in  certain 
lubricants,  as  well  as  by  unknown 
toxic  ingredients  in  feedstuffs.  Re¬ 
search  workers  at  the  experiment 
stations  have  been  able  to  produce 
the  disease  experimentally  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  suspected  feeds  under  con¬ 
trolled  feeding  tests  in  neighboring 
regions  as  well  as  in  their  own 
States.  The  disease  has  also  been 
produced  with  particular  batches  of 
processed  concentrates  and  timothy 
hay  from  one  particular  field.  It 
has  likewise  been  produced  by  feed¬ 
ing  some  roofing  asphalt  mixed  with 
the  feed. 

This  research  work  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  investigate  other  possible 
causes  of  X-disease  and  products 
that  might  contain  toxic  chemicals. 


Milking  a  Farrow  Cow 

We  have  been  milking  a  farrow 
cow  now  for  about  four  years  and 
she  still  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk. 
Some  people  tell  me  that  the  milk 
from  a  cow  that  has  been  farrowed 
this  long  is  not  good  to  drink.  Her 
milk,  though,  is  exceptionally  rich 
and  it  tastes  and  smells  good.  Every¬ 
one  who  drinks  it  speaks  of  how 
good  it  is.  Do  you  think  the  milk 
from  this  farrow  cow  is  all  right  to 
use?  The  term  “farrow”  is  applied 
to  a  cow  that  has  not  been  bred.  The 
term  originated  from  the  custom  of 


leaving  land  lie  idle  for  one  or  more 
seasons;  in  other  words,  letting  it  lie 
farrow  or  non-productive.  j.  b.  c. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  . 

As  long  as  the  udder  of  the  farrow 
cow  is  healthy  and  her  milk  is  clean 
and  smells  good,  it  is  suitable  for 
human  consumption.  We  have  known 
of  several  instances  of  persistent 
milking  cows  that  the  owners  kept 
on  milking,  without  ever  having 
them  bred  for  many  years.  Yet,  these 
cows  continued  to  milk  enough  to 
supply  the  family  farm  table  with 
fresh  milk.  In  one  such  instance  the 
farmer  owner  milked  a  Jersey  cow 
for  almost  eight  years  without  ever 
having  her  bred;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  she  was  still  producing  about  10 
pounds  daily.  The  milk  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  butterfat  test.  She 
finally  developed  a  foreign  body  and 
had  to  go  to  the  butcher,  but  she  was 
a  good  cow.  In  fact,  cows  of  such 
persistent  production  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  to  raise  heifer 
calves  from,  provided  they  would 
settle  to  the  bull.  This  long  persis¬ 
tence  of  lactation  is  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  dairy  characteristic. 

Corn  and  Barley  for 
Dairy  Cows 

I  have  available  both  corn  and  bar¬ 
ley  which  can  be  ground  for  dairy 
feeding.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  feed  these 
separately,  or  in  combination  as  the 
entire  concentrate  ration,  together 
with  a  legume  hay  and  corn  silage 
in  Winter,  and  legume  pasture  in  the 
Summer.  Or  should  they  have  some 
additional  by-product  feeds  to  light¬ 
en  the  mixture? 

Columbia  County  e.  j.  s. 

Investigational  work  at  various 
stations  has  shown  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  add  some  bulk  such  as  wheat 
bran,  or  either  dried  brewers’  grains 
or  distillers’  dried  grains,  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  corn  and  barley  for  purchased 
feeds.  Tor  a  home-grown  grain, 
ground  oats  is  best  to  provide  need¬ 
ed  bulk.  Another  byproduct  feed 
which  is  equally  suitable,  to  lighten 
the  concentrate  mixture,  is  dried 
beet  pulp.  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb 
any  concentrate  mixture  which 
weighs  approximately  one  pound  to 
the  quart  is  considered  suitable  for 
dairy  cow  feeding. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  price  and 
other  considerations  make  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  buy  the  supplemental  feeds 
suggested,  this  may  be  overcome  by 
using  home-grown  ground  corn  or 
barley  spread  over  the  silage  at  the 
time  of  feeding.  This  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  assuring  good  mixing  of  con¬ 
centrates  and  bulk  in  the  cow’s  diges¬ 
tive  tract.  It  also  adds  some  palata- 
bility  to  the  silage  which  might  be 
increased  somewhat,  with  economic 
saving,  when  such  a  system  is  fol¬ 
lowed. 


Cows  Are  Constipated 

My  cows  are  constipated.  What 
would  you  suggest  feeding  them  in 
order  to  correct  this  condition? 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  m. 

It  is  very  important  that  dairy 
cows  receive  a  ration  which  is  not 
constipating.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  obtain  this  is  through  the  use  of 
well-cured  legume  hay,  or  by  feed¬ 
ing  liberal  amounts  of  grass  silage. 
If  you  have  been  feeding  either  poor 
quality  grass  hay,  corn  stover  or 
straw,  these  might  produce  the  con¬ 
stipated  condition  you  mention.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  for  your  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  you  make  it  include 
about  one-fourth  wheat  bran,  and 
also  add  about  20  pounds  of  linseed 
oil  meal  per  ton  of  feed. 


Age  for  Service  Boar 

Would  you  please  tell  me  at  what 
age  a  young  boar  should  be  used  for 
service?  He  will  be  used  on  only  two 
gilts  the  first  season.  H.  h.  c. 

A  young  boar  should  not  be  used 
until  he  is  approximately  six  months 
of  age.  He  can  then  be  used  on  10 
to  15  gilts  provided  he  has  been 
properly  grown  and  developed.  After 
the  first  breeding  season,  if  he  is 
hand-bred,  he  can  be  used  on  25  to 
30  sows. 


A  Rilco  machine  shed  like  this  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  years  by  cutting  machinery  depreciation; 
Its  laminated  wood  arches  give  post-free  space  that  can  be  quickly  converted  for  other  uses; 


RIUD 


WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  WOOD 


•  - 


601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


SEC  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW/ 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  J0545  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

World  s  largest  producer  of  CRYSTALLINE  Calcite  Products.  Makers  of  Calcite  Crystals — the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement 
for  poultry;  Litter-Kepe — the  ideal  conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  feeds. 


Why  some  combines  cost 
*150  a  year  more  than  others 
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DEFORMED  OR 
INJURED  BACK 

Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

A  man,  helpless,  unable 
to  walk,  because  of  a 
spinal  Injury,  was, 
through  support  of  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance, 
riding  horseback  and 
playing  tennis  within 
a  year.  A  lady.  72 
years  old,  who  suffered 
a  severe  spinal  disorder, 
found  relief.  A  child, 
paralyzed  from  a  spinal 
deformity  was  able  to 
play  about  the  house 
in  three  weeks’  time. 

Tho  Philo  Burt  Appliance  has  been  successfully 
used  in  over  eighty  thousand  cases  in  the  past 
50  years. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL  TO  PROVE 
ITS  VALUE  IN  YOUR  OWN  CASE 

The  Appliance  is  light,  cool,  flexible 
and  easily  adjusted — how  different 
from  the  old  torturing  plaster  casts, 
leather  and  celluloid  jackets  or 
steel  braces.  Every  sufferer  with 
a  weakened,  injured, 
diseased  or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate.  Physicians 
recommend  it  and  we 
work  with  your  Doctor. 
Reduced  price  within 
reach  of  all  afflicted. 
Send  fordescriptive  book 
Describe  your  case  so 
we  can  give  you  defi¬ 
nite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO., 
44-22  Philo  Burt  Bldg. 
Jamestown,  New  York 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-gallon  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  Including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
ease  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  O.  K.  No  C.  O.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


RAISES 


BOX 


New  "Double- Action” 
hand  hoist  cuts  time  and 
work  50%.  Makes 
dump  wagon  out  of  any 
farm  wagon.  Raises  up 
to  6,000  lbs.  of  grain, 
farm  produce,  etc.,  for 
unloading  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Weighs  60  lbs., 
easy  to  move  from  one  wagon  to  another. 
Many  uses — raising  poultry  houses  and  other 
structures,  logs,  tractors  or  trucks  for  chang¬ 
ing  tires,  pulling  out  posts,  stretching  fence 
wire.  $50.00.  Order  through  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Ever-Tite  Mfg.  Co.,  415-17 
Washington  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


SAVE?.' $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


Wktij&stAid 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
I  blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
!  of  trouble-free  service. 


EASY 

TERMS 


I  WRITE  for  catalog  today! 

BBOWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


CURE  MASTITIS 

Amazing  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penicillin 
plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 

$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MONEY  SHARPENING  SAWS 

SPARE  OR  FULL  TIME 
AT  HOME 

No  experience  needed 
with  a  “Foie  y” !  The 
machine  that  flies  hand, 
circular,  meat  and  print- 
saws  all  on  one  model. 

& 

ONLY 
band, 
ers’ 

Makes  dull  saws  sharp 
to  $30  weekly  the  year 
and  Starting  Plan! 

Foley  mfg.  co 


in  a  jiffy.  Make  up 
round.  FREE  BOOK 
Write  today! 

Dpt.  K-22,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,C-1022  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  —  Fresh-emptied,  50  gallon, 
$8.25  each;  2  tor  $15.50;  5  for  $37.50.  Freight  pre- 
paid.  Shipped  express  collect  $1.50  less  each  barrel. 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  SO.  NORWALK,  CONN. 

October  18,  1952 


Livestock  Hit  by  Vehicles 
on  Highway 

It  is  the  policy  of  courts  to  re¬ 
quire  motorists  to  exercise  reason¬ 
able  care  while  driving,  in  order  to 
avoid  injuring  or  killing  livestock 
on  the  road.  A  driver’s  failure  to 
use  that  degree  of  care  renders  him 
liable  to  the  owner  of  an  animal 
injured  or  killed  by  the  motor 
vehicle,  for  the  beast’s  value.  Once  a 
motorist  becomes  aware  of  the 
presence  of  animals  on  the  road,  it 
is  his  duty  to  reduce  speed  and 
keep  a  safe  distance  while  passing. 
He  must  have  due  regard  to  any 
natural  tendencies  the  livestock  may 
be  expected  to  have  to  shy  or  get 
in  front  of  the  machine.  The  motor¬ 
ist’s  liability  is  not  confined  to  wil¬ 
ful  or  wanton  misconduct  on  his 
part,  althought  he  will  be  un¬ 
qualifiedly  responsible  for  malicious 
acts. 

It  is  to  be  said  in  the  driver’s 
behalf  that  he  is  not  deemed  to  be 
an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  livestock 
on  the  highway.  He  is,  however, 
liable  for  injury  or  death  caused  by 
his  negligence;  that  is,  by  his  failure 
to  use  reasonable  care  under  the 
circumstances.  If  the  owner  of  the 
injured  or  killed  animal  was  himself 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  the 
impleaded  motorist  may  generally 
avail  himself  of  that  fact  as  a  de¬ 
fense. 

In  one  court  case  a  cow,  escaping 
from  a  barnyard,  jumped  or  galloped 
out  into  the  highway  in  front  of  a 
traveling  automobile,  which  hit  and 
killed  her.  A  court  released  the 
driver  from  liability  on  the  ground 
that  the  accident  was  unavoidable. 

Yet,  in  another  case  a  driver  was 
held  to  have  been  negligent  where, 
driving  at  night  on  a  straight  high¬ 
way  he  suddenly  found  himself  on 
“a  road  full  of  mules,”  which  had 
escaped  from  their  owner’s  field.  He 
killed  one  on  the  side  of  the  road 
while  swerving  to  avoid  those  in  the 
middle,  then  pulled  back  onto  the 
road  and  hit  another. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


When  Corn  Silage  Is  Not 
Available 

I  moved  onto  a  new  place  this 
year  too  late  to  put  in  corn  for  silage. 
I  do  have  plenty  of  good  quality 
legume  hay  and  would  like  to  know 
what  would  be  a  good  home  mixed 
dairy  feed  to  go  with  hay  alone  for 
roughage?  How  much  hay  should  I 
feed  per  milking  cow?  Plenty  of 
home  grown  corn,  oats  and  barley  is 
available.  Is  a  lack  of  silage  very 
serious  for  economical  milk  pro¬ 
duction?  D.  J.  K. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 

With  plenty  of  good  quality 
legume  hay,  and  also  corn,  oats  and 
barley  available,  the  lack  of  com 
silage  is  not  serious  for  economical 
milk  production.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
handicap  at  all.  The  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  silage  is  that  it  furnishes 
a  relative  cheap  roughage  and  is 
often  available  even  when  hay  is 
short  in  supply.  It  also  adds  some 
variety  and  succulence  to  the  ration 
but,  while  these  are  desirable,  they 
are  not  absolutely  essential.  If  the 
price  is  not  too  high,  dried  beet 
pulp  can  be  bought  and  then  damp¬ 
ened  down  for  a  succulent  feed  as 
a  substitute  for  corn  silage  or  grass 
silage. 

The  usual  rate  for  feeding  good 
hay  alone  is  two  pounds  daily  per 
100  pounds  of  body  weight  for  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  plus  enough  grain  to  meet 
their  milking  requirements.  One 
pound  of  grain  to  each  three  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily  is  a  good 
average. 

With  good  legume  hay  fed  in  the 
amounts  suggested,  the  following 
grain  mixture,  based  on  the  home 
grown  grains  you  mention,  would  be 
suitable:  Ground  corn  500  pounds, 
ground  barley  500  pounds,  ground 
oats  500  pounds,  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  260  pounds,  wheat 
bran  200  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt 
20  pounds,  steamed  bonemeal  20 
pounds.  This  mixture  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  16  per  cent  protein, 
which  is  as  much  as  you  need  with 
the  feeding  of  the  legume  hay. 


It  is  well  known  what  a  middle¬ 
man  is;  he  is  a  man  who  bamboozles 
one  party  and  plunders  the  other.  — 
Benjamin  Disraeli. 


Use  MILK  UNITS  to  determine 
YOUR  FEEDING  PROGRAM 


For  many  years  there  has  been  a  definite  need  for  an 
accurate  method  to  determine  a  sound  and  economical 
dairy  feeding  program.  To  meet  this  need,  The  Park  & 
Pollard  Co.  announce  their  Milk  Unit  method  of  evalu¬ 
ating  feeding  programs. 


Park  &  Pollard’s  Milk  Unit  method  goes  beyond  the 
present  methods  in  use.  For  the  first  time  a  commercial 
feed  manufacturer  actually  places  a  true  evaluation  on 
their  own  feeds  in  terms  of  the  dairyman’s  product  —  milk. 


It  will  pay  you  to  evaluate  your  present  feeding  program 
in  terms  of  Milk  Units.  Find  out  how  you  can  best  use 
your  home  grown  roughages.  To  be  sure  of  the  efficiency 

of  your  feeding  program,  contact 
your  local  Milk-Maid  dealer  or  sales 
representative  for  further  details. 


DAIRY  RATIONS 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  INC 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON 


ChainSaw 

BARGAIN 

This  little  fella  is  a  mighty 
ChainSaw  that’s  priced  un¬ 
believably  low.  Perfect  for  cord- 
wood,  fence  posts,  timber  of  all 
kinds.  Zips  through  24-inch 
trees.  Electric  powered.  Prices 
start  at  $99.50.  See  your  Mall 
Dealer  or  write  direct  to  Office 
listed  below. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
"A  Goldmine  in  Trees” 
REVISED  EDITION 

MALL  TOOL  Company 

DEPT.  7753-J 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Green  PI. 

BUFFALO  25.  N.  Y.  3212  Union  Rd. 
NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y.  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 

E.  SYRACUSE.  N.Y.  2828  Erie  Blvd.,  E. 
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“AMAZING  RESULTS 
FROM  TRIBIOTIC*” 
DAIRYMAN  WRITES 


Wveth  Incorporated 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  with  mastitis  in  my  herd,  which 
has  cost  us  quite  a  sum  of  money 
through  the  loss  of  quarters  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  cow.  I  have  tried  various 
drugs  and  treatment  methods  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  control  mastitis,  without 
being  satisfied. 

A  few  months  ago  I  read  your  ad 
for  “Tribiotic”.  My  druggist  did  not 
have  it,  but  consented  to  try  to  get  it. 
He  did,  and  I  used  it  with  amazing 
results.  I  have  already  cleaned  two 
cows  with  only  1  tube  each  and  treated 
one  while  dry  with  three  tubes  and 
she  has  come  clean  upon  freshening. 

For  only  a  few  cents  a  tube  Tribiotic 
has  already  saved  me  hundreds  of 
dollars.  I  am  sold  completely  on  Tri¬ 
biotic  because  I  have  tried  it  and  I 
knoiv  it  works.  Thank  you  for  a  won¬ 
derful  drug. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  L.  Ginter 
Green  Acres  Farm 
Gloversville,  Rl,N.Y. 

*Trademark 


TRIBIOTIC 

NEWEST  MASTITIS 
CONTROL  PRODUCT 

•  TRIBIOTIC  OINTMENT,  triple  anti¬ 
biotic  combination,  provides  multiple 
striking  power  and  gives  a  wider  range 
of  effectiveness  and  increased  action. 
Supplied  in  one-pinch  single  dose  tubes. 

•  Each  handy  tube  of  Tribiotic  Oint¬ 
ment  contains  100,000  units  of  peni¬ 
cillin  together  with  the  equivalent  of 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin  base  and 
5,000  units  of  bacitracin. 


CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 
YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

Wyeth 

Incorporated 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

•  • 


rnrjr  to  horse  owners! 

■  la  ■  ■  B'S72PaSe  book  tells  how 
I  llkk  to  care  for  your  horse. 

•  Just  published — “Guide  to  Lameness  and  Un- 
poundness.”  Complete,  up  to  date,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  .  Edited  by  leading  veterinarian .  Tells  how  to 
determine  trouble — how  to  treat  90  common  horse 
ailments.  Write  today  for  yourfreecopy  to:  SAVOSS, 
Corral  Park,  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-1052. 

•  SAVOSS  does  wonders  for  lameness,  swellings, 
strains,  bruises; checks  inflammation,  soreness.  Over 
50  years  of  success.  For  sure,  fast  relief  get  SAVOSS 
at  your  druggist  or  we’ll  rush  to  you  postpaid .  $3 .00 
per  bottle.  Guaranteed  to  relieve  any  disabling  trou¬ 
ble  external  treatment  can  help,  or  your  money  back . 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  ereosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 
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Junior  Farmers 


The  4-H  members  representing 
New  York  and  other  States  in  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
program  are  really  seeing  the  world. 
One  girl,  Jean  Smith  of  Manlius, 
Onondaga  County,  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  Summer  in  Isreal  in  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  settlements, 
Degania  Beth.  This  kibbutza,  as 
these  settlements  are  called,  was 
founded  in  1920  with  one  building, 
no  trees  and  a  pioneer  spirit  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Now  more  than  600  people  are 
supported  by  550  acres,  Jean  states. 
The  land  is  irrigated,  and  every  inch 
is  used  to  obtain  the  most  benefit. 
In  Winter,  since  there  is  rain  in 
place  of  snow,  farming  continues 
around  the  year.  Seven  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  are  made. 


Several  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H 
poultry  members  and  their  parents 
attended  the  recent  meeting  at  the 
Arthur  Clemons  Poultry  Farm  in 
Holland  Patent.  Acting  as  judges 
and  giving  instruction  in  judging  for 
egg  production  and  market  birds 
were  Bob  Forsythe,  agricultural 
teacher  at  Whitesboro  Central 
School,  and  his  assistant,  Roy  Wal¬ 
drop.  Mr.  Clemons  demonstrated 
how  birds  are  killed,  dressed  and 
packaged  for  immediate  sale  or  for 
storage  in  the  large  freezer  locker 
plant.  A  former  4-H  poultry  club 
member  starting  with  chicks,  he  has 
built  up  an  enterprise  which  now 
has  over  16,000  birds  of  all  ages  on 
the  premises. 

Score  was  kept  on  each  laboratory 
exercise.  Bruce  Plummer,  Boonville, 
ranked  first,  and  Dorothy  Baldauf, 
Clinton,  second. 


A  new  high  record  of  344  calves, 
heifers  and  cows  was  exhibited  at 
the  recent  fifth  annual  State  4-H 
Dairy  Show  at  Windsor  Fair 
Grounds,  Kennebec  County,  Maine. 
Twin  County  topped  the  list  in  total 
number  of  exhibits  with  64  shown; 
Penobscot  and  York  tied  for  second 
place  showing  45,  and  Kennebec 
County’s  39  was  third. 

Claude  Clement,  agricultural 
chairman  of  the  Maine  Bankers’ 
Assn.,  presented  calves  to  Robert 
Belanger,  West  Bath;  Clifford  Cyr, 
East  Waterford;  and  Donald  Bailey, 
Cambridge.  The  calves  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  C.  L.  Bessey,  Thorndike; 
Earl  Wing,  Kingfield;  and  Wesley 
Norton,  Albion. 

More  than  500  4-H  Club  members 
and  leaders  from  Androscoggin- 
Sagadahoc  and  Oxford  Counties  at¬ 
tended  their  recent  annual  Field  Day 
at  Bear  Pond  Park.  For  Twin 
Counties,  the  Teen-Age  Sewing 


Circle  of  Bath,  Mrs.  Berenice  Colby, 
Leader,  travelled  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance;  Wonder  Workers  of  Perkins 
Ridge,  Mrs.  Thelma  Libbey,  Leader, 
had  the  largest  number  present;  and 
Leeds  Hill  Toppers,  Mrs.  Robert 
Grant,  and  Able  Boys  of  Livermore 
tied  for  largest  percentage  attending. 
In  the  tractor  driving,  all  boys  had 
a  perfect  score  on  safety  in  starting. 
The  juniors  drove  the  tractor,  with 
manure  spreader  attached,  over  a 
difficult  course,  including  backing 
down  a  40-foot  lane  and  weaving  in 
and  out  of  narrow  gates.  Leaders 
were  David  Hridgham  of  West 
Minot  and  Kenneth  Page  of  Leeds. 
In  the  senior  class  (safety  program 
tractor  course,  also  backing  up  to 
and  properly  hitching  an  implement 
onto  the  power  takeoff),  Jerome 
David  of  Webster  was  first;  Eugene 
Wallingford  of  Auburn  second;  and 
Douglas  Libbey,  also  of  Auburn, 
third. 

Warren  Wonder  Workers  led  by 
Avis  Gammon,  George’s  Valley  Boys 
led  by  Earle  Moore,  and  White  Oak 
4-H  Club  with  Mrs.  Hazel  Gammon 
as  Leader,  recently  met  at  the  Phil- 
brook  cottage  on  South  Pond  in 
Warren,  Knox  County,  for  their  local 
achievement  program. 

Twenty  4-H  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Merry  Hustlers  Club  of  West  Chap¬ 
man,  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  took 
complete  charge  of  the  Sunday 
School  period  on  4-H  Sunday  recent¬ 
ly.  This  included  singing,  prayer, 
Scripture  reading,  announcements, 
group  singing,  and  three  instrumen¬ 
tal  selections.  The  members  also 
decorated  the  church  with  flowers. 

The  Lake  Webb  4-H  Girls  Club  of 
Weld,  Franklin  County,  recently 
planted  800  larch  trees  in  Mount 
Blue  State  Park  under  the  direction 
of  Park  Custodian  Edward  Stulpin 
and  Club  Leader  Edith  Stulpin.  The 
girls  met  at  their  leader’s  home 
armed  with  picnic  lunches,  courage, 
and  many  unused  muscles,  but  the 
job  was  accomplished,  and  everyone 
felt  proud. 

Three  new  4-H  Clubs  have  been 
organized  recently  in  York  County. 
The  Rocky  View  Club  of  South  Par- 
sonfield,  is  led  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mor¬ 
rill,  and  consists  of  11  boys  and  girls. 
The  Ossipee  Mountain  Club  of  Wat- 
erboro  recently  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  their  leader,  Mrs. 
Rowena  Ross,  with  seven  members 
present.  This  is  strictly  a  boys’  club 
and  will  specialize  in  dairying.  Mrs. 
Gladys  Staples  of  Kennebunk  is 
forming  an  all-girls  club  in  her  com¬ 
munity.  This  area  now  can  boast  of 
five  4-H  Clubs  within  less  than  two 
square  miles.  d. 


Photo:  E.  L.  Boutilier,  Clinton.  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  winners  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  last  month  are 
shown  in  one  of  their  many  practice  sessions.  Left  to  right :  Claude  Wood¬ 
ward,  milk  sanitarian  for  Utica,  N.  Y.  and  an  advisor;  Charles  Anken, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  the  1951  national  4-H  Club  dairy  cattle  judging 
champion  and  Eastern  States  FFA  showmanship  winner;  Ray  Kolwaite, 
Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  student  at  the  State  Agricultural  Institute  in  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
who  teamed  with  Anken  in  milk  judging;  and  Frank  Tomaine,  manager  of 
the  Gold  Medal  Dairy,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  former  Cornell  University  collegiate 

milk  judging  champion. 


You  can  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes  with 
BoL  Tan  leather  insoles  at: 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Winkler’s  Dept.  Store . Ashley 

D.  Davis . Berwick 

W.  H.  Geiger . Birdsboro 

Howard  Booth . Blossburg 

Shef tic’s  Style  Center . Boswell 

F.  E.  Johonnis  Shoe  Store . Canton 

W.  M.  Henderson . -. . Carlisle 

Kievan’s  Store . Claysburg 

Jack  Horner . Columbia 

Claude  A.  Bergman . Denver 

A.  &  J.  Chrobak . DuPont 

M.  Weiss . Duryea 

M.  Greenblatt . Elizabethtown 

Elkland  Trading  Co . Elkland 

Michael’s . . . Ephrata 

Warren’s  Shoes  Inc . Ephrata 

Nudelman’s . Forest  City 

Harry  Lehrman . Fracksville 

Harris  Bros . Gettysburg 

R.  Portz . Girardville 

Meyer’s  Dept.  Store . Glen  Lyon 

Davern  &  Healy . Honesdale 

W.  S.  White . Honeybrook 

Hauer’s  Dept.  Store  Inc . Hummelstown 

Ryan’s  Shoe  Store . Huntingdon 

W.  L.  Zimmerman  &  Sons . Intercourse 

Jeddo  Supply  Co . Jeddo 

B.  Savitch . Kennett  Square 

V.  B.  Camp . Kutztown 

Bright  Stores  Inc . Lansford 

C.  Baer . Lebanon 

L.  J .  Balas . Lebanon 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . Lehighton 

The  Globe  Store . Luzerne 

H.  Guzinsky . Mahonoy  City 

Rettews  Dept.  Store . Manheim 

Leon  E.  Baynes . Mansfield 

E.  L.  Warnecke . Mauch  Chunk 

F.  Kline . McAdoo 

Ben  Gittleman . Minersville 

Arch  Dinger . Mt.  Carmel 

Ben  Riemer . Mt.  Carmel 

Paul  Mendelsohn . Muncy 

Gaspari  Ferrara . Nesquehoning 

C.  M.  Barton . New  Bloomfield 

Abe  Levitt  Inc . New  Holland 

S.  Bulota . New  Philadelphia 

Sam  Teitelbaum . Old  Forge 

Sam  Nudelman . Olyphant 

Morris  Silverstein . Oxford 

Frank  Jonas . Palmerton 

Meyer  Shusterman . Phoenixville 

L.  G.  Felty . Pine  Grove 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Pittston 

Dick’s  Shoe  Store . Plymouth 

Andy’s  Workmen’s  Store. .  .  .Port  Alleghany 
Raring’s  Inc . Pottsville 

E.  C.  Seldomridge . Quarry vllle 

N.  Lafata . Reading 

Reliable  Shoe  Store . Reading 

Jack  Contino . Red  Lion 

Earl  L.  Pierce . Reinholds 

Kievan’s  Store . Roaring  Spring 

Sam  Viti . Schickshinny 

H.  J.  Dohner  &  Sons . Schuykill  Haven 

Higgin’s  Shoe  Store . Selinsgrove 

Ben  Hirsch  Shoe  Store  Inc . Shamokin 

Progressive  Shoe  Store . Shamokin 

F.  S.  Urbanik . Shilling  ton 

M.  Kirssin  Dept.  Store . Shippensburg 

R.  Radicchi . Susquehanna 

Keilman  Shoe  Store . Tamaqua 

B.  Davis . Taylor 

Tony  Tama . Towanda 

Paul  Shiffer  Shoe  Store . Tunkhonnok 

Seidel’s  Dept.  Store . Washingtonville 

Louis  Jacobson . Westfield 

Abe  Kaufman . W.  Hazleton 

John  De  Fina . Wilkes  Barre 

Mary  Lou’s  Shoe  Store . Williamsport 

Leonard’s  Dept.  Store . Wyoming 

Mose  Leibowitz . York 


VIRGINIA 


Jack’s  Dept.  Store . Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bluefield 

Lilly  Bros.  Store . Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery.  .  . . Honaker 

Alfreds . . . Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store . Meadowview 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Beckley 

Maynards  Store . Kermit 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store . Kimball 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell . Seth 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Sophia 


NEW  YORK 


R.  E.  Robinson  &  Son. 

K.  Schaffer . 

S.  A.  Rudnick  Inc . 

A.  M.  Dube . 

C.  L.  Dickson . 

Shoe  Outlet . 

J.  Glass . 

Geo.  A.  Betor . 

E.  &  J.  Wujcik . 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes.  . 

Pat’s  Shoe  Store . 

Railroad  Shoe  Store.  .  . 

Packs  Inc . 

Fred  Fendt . 

Joseph  Bracone . 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman. . 

Brown  Shoe  Co . . 

Mueller’s  Bootery . 

Thomas  Gioia . 

Hodge  &  Aker . 

Proffer’s  Dept.  Store.  .  . 

Frank  Infusine . 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store 

Oscar  Brill . 

King’s  Shoe  Store . 

Chiton  Bros . 

Leo  Buchsbaum . 

Markson’s . 

S.  Rudin . 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson. . 

Max  Sokolowsky . . 

Grace  M.  Rose . 

Hillard  Bloom . 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store.  .  .  . 

C.  Wallace  Inc . 

Jerome  Ginsburg . 

R.  P.  Draff en . 

Brandi’s. .  .• . 

D.  J.  Marino . 

F.  J.  Ducett  and  Sons.  . 

Hilton  Shoe  Store . 

Frank  Oppedisano . 

T.  Sotir . 

Epstein’s . 

Geo.  A.  Dittmar . 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc... 

W.  J.  Osborne . 

Edelman  Bros . 

II.  G.  Ashby . 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores.  .  . . 

Millerton  Store . . . 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store. . . 
New  Berlin  Clo.  Shop.  . 
Altman’s  Dept.  Store.  .  . 
Carroll’s  Dept.  Store. .  . 
Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store 
Jos.  Cardella . 


. Akron 

. Albany 

. Albany 

. Amenia 

. Andes 

. Babylon 

. .  .  Baldwinsville 
. .  .  Ballston  Spa 

. Batavia 

. Bellmore 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Callicoon 

. Castile 

. Champlain 

. Chatham 

. .  .Cheektowaga 
.  . .  .Churchville 

. Cobleskill 

. Corinth 

. Delhi 

. Eastport 

.  East  Hampton 
. . .  E.  Rochester 

. Ellenburg 

. Ellen  ville 

. Elmira 

. Fairport 

. Falconer 

.  .  Floral  Park 

. . .  Franklinville 

. Glen  Cove 

....  Gloversville 

. Gowanda 

. Granville 

. . .  Grand  Gorge 

. Greenport 

. Hancock 

. Heuvelton 

. Hilton 

,  .  Honeoye  Faffs 
. .  .  .Jamestown 

. Islip 

. .  Kingston 

. Kingston 

.  . Lackawanna 

Lindenhurst 
.  .  .Little  Valley 

. Lynbrook 

. Millerton 

. Mineola 

....  New  Berlin 
New  Hyde  Park 
. New  Paltz 

Northport 
. .  .  N.  Rochester 
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AMAZING  TEST  PRO 


When  a  work  shoe  insole  fails,  the  shoe 
fails.  It  can  no  longer  be  resoled  even 
though  the  upper  is  good  for  years  more 
of  wear! 

BoL  Tan  leather  insoles,  built  into  work 
shoes,  stay  soft  and  pliable  even  under  the 
most  severe  sweating  conditions  .  .  . 
because  they  are  siveat  resistant. 

Only  a  BoL  Tan  leather  insole  can  with¬ 
stand  the  damaging  effect?  of  perspiration 
and  save  the  shoe.  That’S  why  you  will 
want  to  .  .  . 


INSIST  ON 

work  shoes  with 
this  trademark 
here 


Get  up  to 

TWICE 
THE  WEAR, 

at  NO  EXTRA 
COST! 


Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


(CONTINUED  FROM  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 

NEW  YORK 

John  Wosinski . N.  Tonawanda 

Lloyd  L.  Duncan . Nunda 

The  New  Bootery . . Oceanside 

Raymond  Cassidy . Oneida 

Allen’s  Shoe  Store . Orlean 

R.  &  M.  Cooley . Oxford 

S.  Bernstein  &  Son . Oyster  Bay 

National  Economy  Store . Plattsburg 

Moffett’s  Dept.  Store . Pt.  Jefferson  Sta. 

Woodfield’s . Port  Jefferson 

H.  &.  G.  Steadman . Preston  Hollow 

Ravena  Dept.  Stofe . Ravena 

Ivan’s  Shoe  Store . Riverhead 

Peter’s  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

J.  Kasdin  Factory  Shoe  Store.  .  .  Rochester 

A.  J.  Meyer’s  &  Son  Inc . Rochester 

Plymouth  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

C.  Veltri . Rochester 

A.  Winterroth . Rochester 

Nieli’s  Sundial  Shoes . Roosevelt 

Irving  Ivans . . Sag  Harbor 

N.  Y.  Clothing  Store . Salamanca 

Henry  Glickman . Saratoga  Springs 

Hack  Variety  Store . Schaghticoke 

Seaford  Dept.  Store . Seaford 

Harry  Frank . Southampton 

Salitan  &  Co . Spencerport 

Walter  C.  Sykes . Stephentown 

Standard  Store . Valatie 

Montgomery  Shoe  Store . Warsaw 

Max  Alpert . Watertown 

P.  Russo . Westbury 

Whitford’s  General  Store . Westerlo 

G.  E.  Hodges . Williamson 

MASSACHUSETTS 

J-  Garbose  Inc . Athol 

Alcon’s. . . Beverly 

Beverly  Syndicate . Beverly 

Gaylen  Sundial  Shoes . Boston 

Charles  Sundial  Shoes . Brighton 

S.  Falzone . Brookline 

Daniel’s  Shoe  Store . Cambridge 

L.  Verity . Canton 

"  ''  '  \ 


The  BoL  Tan  leather  insole  is  still  comfortable,  permits 
resoling  when  ordinary  leather  insole  would  have  failed. 

The  regular  leather  insole  is  unfit  for  further  wear  , , . 
nothing  to  do  but  throw  the  shoe  away! 


Ordinary 

insole 


RESULTS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES!  Only  the  BoL  Tan  leather  insole  resists 
the  damaging  attacks  of  perspiration! 


Sam  Miller . Chelsea 

A.  Hoffman  &  Sons  Inc . Cliftondale 

Kirby  Footwear  Co . Danvers 

Brockton  Union  Shoe  Store . Dorchester 

Royal  Quality  Shoes . E.  Braintree 

Barney’s  Dept.  Store . East  Boston 

The  Union  Store . E.  Hampton 

B.  Peralta . East  Lynn 

John’s  Sundial  Shoes . Falmouth 

Chas.  Bean . Fitchburg 

Penan  Shoe  Store . Fitchburg 

Russo  Bros . Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc . Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelli . Foxboro 

F.  Suutari  &  Co . Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes . Gloucester 

Reinhold’s  Sundial  Shoes . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lawrence 

Russells  Shoe  Store . Leominster 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co . Lowell 

A.  Galencia . Lynn 

J.  S.  Bourque . Lynn 

Danberg’s  Shoe  Store . Malden 

Carl  E.  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co.  Marblehead 

Obergs  Store . Maynard 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes . Newburyport 

The  Fair  Store.  .  .  . . N.  Hampton 

Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes . N.  Plymouth 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store . Reading 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somerville 

G.  Gregoire  &  Sons . Southbridge 

Adams  Clothing  Store . Southwick 

Arthur  L.  Bennett . So.  Hamilton 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . Townsend 

Elite  Quality  Shop . Wakefield 

E.  Manocchio . Walpole 

Smith- Waltham  Shoes . Waltham 

Otis  Bros . Watertown 

Security  Shoe  Store . Westfield 

W.  Concord  Shoe  Store . W.  Concord 

Dickman’s . Whitinsville 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . Woburn 

A.  C.  Sadick . Worcester 

Family  Shoe  Store . Worcester 


VERMONT 

The  Harry  Noon  Store . Bennington 

The  Brooks  and  Washburn  Co . Bethel 

Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccia  &  Grout . Brattleboro 

A.  J.  Abrams . Bristol 

Mazel’s  Dept.  Store . Burlington 

Philip  M.  Cohen . Essex  Junction 

Depaties  Store . Enosburg  Falls 

H.  F.  Davis . Hardwick 

J.  R.  Barquin . Montpelier 

C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons . Morrisville 

L.  A.  Ste.  Marie . No.  Troy 

New  York  Clothing  Co . Rutland 

Kantor’s . Springfield 

Surprise  Dept.  Store.  .White  River  Junction 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Boccia  &  Grout . Keene 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Milford 

Derby  Store . Peterboro 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Wilton 


RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna . Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co . Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store . Central  Falls 


CONNECTICUT 

Henry  Kornblut  Inc . Ansonia 

L.  Carosella . Bethel 

Regent  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

Skydel’s . . Bridgeport 

York  Dept.  Store . Bristol 

I.  Segal . E.  Hampton 

East  Haven  Dept.  Store . East  Haven 

Fairfield  Dept.  Store . Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop . Hamden 


Feinkelsteins . Hartford 

Joels  Shoes . Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons . Meriden 

S.  Pear . / . Moodus 

Wm.  Bendetti . Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s . Naugatuck 

Max’s  Dept.  Store . New  Haven 

Rosano’s  Family  Shoe  Store.  .  .  .New  Haven 

Sterling  &  Susman . New  Haven 

H.  Marcus  &  Co . New  London 

A.  Varbedian . Putnam 

J.  Levin . Rockville 

Zablocki  &  Co . Simsbury 

Feinsod’s  Dept.  Store . So.  Norwalk 

Stratford  Dept.  Store . Stratford 

J.  S.  Sferrazza . Thompsonville 

Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irving  Klier . Waterbury 

Kornman  Dept.  Store . West  Haven 

Westport  Men’s  Shop . Westport 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . Willimantic 

MAINE 

Bangor  Shoe  Store . Bangor 

W.  T.  Grant  Co . Bangor 

H.  H.  Gordon . Bar  Harbor 

Colburn  Shoe  Store . Belfast 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Calais 

Kori  tsky ’s . Dexter 

Kor  i  tsky ’s . Dover-  Foxcrof  t 

C.  A.  Hickey . Eastport 

L.  W.  Achorn . Fort  Fairfield 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store . Fort  Kent 

Kori  tsky ’s . Guilford 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Houlton 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lewiston 

Lincoln  Clo.  Co . Lincoln 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop . Machias 

G.  B.  Moran . Millinocket 

Edwin  Cutler  Co. . Old  Town 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store . Portland 

V.  W.  Kinney . Presque  Isle 

William  Levine  &  Son . Waterville 


October  18,  1952 
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•  •  .  the  right  to  work 
for  yourself 
...  the  right  to  plan 
for  your  family 


You  can  end  the  tragic  mess  of  incompetence,  corruption  and  Commu* 
nism  in  government.  You  can  harvest  ability,  integrity  and  security  in  place 
of  the  smothering  socialism  we  have  now. 

With  Ike  Eisenhower  we  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  good,  honest,  economi* 
cal  government  .  .  .  enjoy  again  the  tranquility  of  a  world  at  peace. 

This  is  your  Crusade,  too.  It's  a  Crusade  for  decent  leadership  .  .  .  for 
understanding  . .  .  for  relief  from  government  waste  and  high  taxes  . . .  for 
return  to  moral  integrity. 

Here  is  leadership  which  will  provide  peacetime  prosperity  in  place  of 
war-borne  inflation;  here  is  strength  in  world  affairs  where  now  we  know 
but  weakness. 

Look  ahead,  neighbor  ... 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

For  President 


NOV.  4 

AMERICAS  MOST  VITAL 

ELECTION  DAY 


IRVING  M.  IVES 

For  Senator 


* 


VOTE  FOR 

IKE - IVES 

and  the  Straight  Republican  Ticket 


]  RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  IKE  AND  IVES 


Executive  Committee:  Harold  L.  Creal,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Roger  Todd,  Co-Chairman;  Mrs.  Martin  Lind;  Mrs.  Edith  Cheney;  Mrs.  Martha  Eddy; 
Andrew  E.  Danish;  D.  M.  Dalrymple;  Collin  Armstrong;  Francis  P.  Darby;  Wm.  Hotaling;  Clifford  Kloos;  Frank  W.  Walrath.  County  Chairmen: 
Albany,  Andrew  Ulrich;  Allegany,  Francis  Alvord;  Broome,  William  Hotaling;  Cattaraugus,  A.  L.  Milks;  Cayuga,  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Lind,  James  Van 
Buskirk;  Chautauqua,  Mrs.  Edith  Cheney;  Chemung,  Robert  Turner;  Chenango,  Albert  Winters;  Clinton,  Norman  Foote,  William  Finney;  Columbia, 
Frank  Briwa;  Cortland,  J.  Marlin  White;  Delaware,  Fred  Ruff;  Dutchess,  A.  L.  Shepherd;  Erie,  Brainard  E.  Prescott;  Essex,  Clifford  Kloos;  Franklin, 
Fred  J.  Fallon;  Fulton,  James  Carpenter;  Genesee,  Clarence  Johncox;  Greene,  Gerald  Ingalls;  Herkimer,  Milburne  Huntley;  Jefferson,  Frank  W. 
Walrath;  Lewis,  Dr.  E.  S.  Markham;  Livingston,  Clarence  House;  Madison,  Robert  Clark;  Monroe,  William  G.  Easton;  Niagara,  D.  M.  Dalrymple; 
Oneida,  Hugh  Humphrey;  Onondaga,  Collin  Armstrong;  Orange,  Miss  Mabel  Knapp;  Orleans,  Earl  Harding;  Oswego,  John  B.  Mowry;  Otsego, 
Ambrose  G.  Greene;  Putnam,  Emil  Buechel;  Rensselaer,  Andrew  E.  Danish;  Rockland,  Stanley  Huested;  St.  Lawrence,  Henry  Howard,  Joel 
Howard;  Saratoga,  Frank  Perry;  Schenectady,  G.  Albert  Fink;  Schoharie,  Howard  Curtis;  Schuyler,  Bert  C.  Cate;  Seneca,  Axel  Thompson,  Justin 
Martin;  Steuben,  A.  E.  Scudder,  Jack  Bishop;  Suffolk,  J.  Dwight  Reeve;  Sullivan,  Francis  P.  Darby;  Tioga,  William  Stimming;  Tompkins,  Harvey 
Stevenson;  Ulster,  Dr.  Clifford  H.  Hoppenstedt;  Warren,  Harold  Carpenter;  Washington,  Carlos  Cary;  Wayne,  Horace  Putnam;  Wyoming,  George 
B.  Sherman;  Yates,  P.  Henry  Flynn. 


Rearing  and  Selling 
Guineas 

I  would  like  to  know  some  of  the 
general  needs,  requirements,  and 
amounts  of  feed  needed  for  rearing 
guineas.  How  about  marketing  them, 
and  what  is  the  best  time  of  year  for 
this?  What  are  the  average  prices 
received?  s.  e.  b. 

Guineas  can  be  reared  to  a  weight 
of  two  pounds  apiece  in  three 
months,  using  about  10  pounds  of 
feed.  They  may  be  reared  success¬ 
fully  on  regular  chick  starters.  Al¬ 
though  very  little  research  has  been 
done  with  guineas  reared  commer¬ 
cially,  I  know  of  one  poultryman 
who  did  rear  them  just  the  same  as 
chicks  and  did  it  quite  successfully. 
In  the  early  Fall  guineas  are  quite 
plentiful  on  the  market  and  may 
bring  only  $1.25  a  pair.  However,  in 
late  Winter,  the  price  is  usually  twice 
this  amount.  Consequently,  one 
should  start  guineas  in  the  Fall,  pro¬ 
viding  eggs  can  be  obtained  for 
hatching;  or  rear  them  in  the  regular 
season  and  then  dress  and  freeze  the 
birds  for  sale  later  in  the  Winter  to 
special  trade. 

To  Make  Best  Quality 
Capons 

How  should  I  feed  birds  in  order 
to  make  the  best  quality  capons? 
Should  the  capons  be  confined  while 
being  fattened?  What  percentage 
protein  feed  should  be  used?  f.  d. 

For  the  best  meat  quality  in  ca¬ 
pons  it  is  essential  that  the  birds  be 
fed  a  ration  designed  for  fattening 
for  a  period  of  a  month  prior  to  sell¬ 
ing.  During  this  time  the  capons 
should  be  confined  to  a  pen  or  small 
yard  and  fed  grain  twice  a  day  in 
such  quantity  that  they  clean  it  up 
within  a  half  hour  after  it  is  given 
them.  Between  grain  feedings  they 
should  have  access  to  a  regular 
breeder  mash  or  pellet,  20  to  22  per 
cent  protein.  The  grain  mixture 
should  contain  at  least  50  per  cent 
whole  yellow  corn. 


Mash  for  Pullets 

My  pullets  should  start  laying  but 
they  aren’t.  A  few  are  laying  an 
occasional  egg  but  not  many.  I  have 
been  feeding  them  grain,  without 
any  mash,  twice  daily.  Should  I  feed 
them  mash;  if  so  how  much?  E.  N. 

Give  your  pullets  all  the  mash 
they  care  to  eat.  Grain  feeding 
should  be  restricted  to  once  daily  in 
the  late  afternoon,  about  14  pounds 
for  each  10  birds.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  some  benefit  derived  if  you 
could  provide  some  artificial  light 
in  the  laying  house,  either  in  the 
morning,  before  daybreak  or  evening 
after  sunset.  Five  extra  hours  of 
light  are  desirable  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year. 


Competition  was  strong  in  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  division  at 
tH'e  New  York  State  Fair’s  Poultry 
Show  where  this  cock,  held  by 
owner,  Lyle  Paddock  of  Middle- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  won  best  of  class. 
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At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 


The  15th  annual  exposition  and 
convention  of  NEPPCO  (North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council, 
Inc.)  was  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  2.  Every  phase  of  the 
poultry  industry  was  covered  at  the 
meeting  with  industrial  exhibits  pre¬ 
senting  the  very  latest  in  poultry 
feeds  and  equipment.  Competitions, 
lectures  and  forums  provided  matters 
of  much  value  and  interest. 

Top  Birds  of  the  Year 

The  “Hen  of  the  Year,”  is  a  White 
Leghorn,  owned  by  the  Williams 
Poultry  Breeding  Farms,  Denison, 
and  Tarleton,  Texas.  She  laid  336 
eggs  in  a  350-day  period,  with  a 
total  of  369.25  production  points;  in 
addition  she  received  50  out  of  60 
points  on  conformation,  25  out  of  40 
for  type,  and  perfect  scores  of  35 
and  80  points  respectively  for  color 
and  weight.  Her  record  was  made  in 
the  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying 
Test. 

Martin’s  Hatchery  and  Poultry 
Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  won  the  breed 


Photo:  O.  H.  Bizzell,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

The  “Hen  of  the  Year”  proudly 
surveys  some  of  the  336  eggs  which 
she  laid  in  350  days,  with  a  total  of 
369.25  points.  She  is  owned  by 
Williams  Poultry  Breeding  Farms, 
Denison  and  Tarleton,  Texas.  Her 
record  was  made  in  the  Western 
New  York  Egg  Laying  Test.  She  and 
other  top  birds  of  national  fame 
were  exhibited  at  the  recent  annual 
NEPPCO  meeting. 

and  grand  championship  in  the  Egg- 
to-Chick  show  with  a  Barred  Cross 
entry.  Breed  champions  were  as 
follows:  New  Hampshires  —  Shenk 
Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm.  Harri¬ 
sonburg,  Va.;  White  Rocks — Cheshire 
Hatchery,  W.  Cheshire,  Conn.;  White 
Leghorn  —  George  M.  Anthony, 
Strausstown,  Pa.;  R.  I.  Reds  — 
Cheshire;  Dominant  White  Cross, 
Martin’s  Hatchery;  Barred  Rocks  — 
Cheshire;  Cornish  Cross  —  Burling’s 
Hatchery,  Oxford,  Pa.;  Miscellaneous 
Crosses — Martin’s  Hatchery. 

In  the  Standard  Egg  Laying  Tests, 
1951-52,  the  entry  of  Darby  Leg¬ 
horn  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  was 
high  pen  over  all  breeds,  with  an 
average  production  per  hen  of 
301.92  eggs  and  321.5  points,  for  the 
50-week  period.  The  pen  was  also 
entered  in  the  Western  N.  Y.  Egg 
Laying  Test. 

A  special  feature  of  interest  was 
exhibits  of  top  pens  from  the  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Cornell  University. 
Winning  pen  was  from  Brender’s 
Leghorns  at  Ferndale,  N.  Y.,  which 
pi’oduced  an  average  of  one  dozen 
eggs  for  each  5.2  pounds  of  feed 
consumed. 

Current  Economic  Problems 

In  their  addresses  of  welcome, 
NEPPCO  President,  Waldo  Chick, 
and  M.  C.  Babcock,  N.  Y.  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council  President,  discussed  the 
progress  of  the  poultry  business  and 
the  increasing  importance  of  co¬ 
operation  among  those  engaged  in 
producing  and  marketing  poultry. 
They  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
times,  such  as  increased  labor  costs, 
higher  overhead,  and  the  need  to 
produce  and  cooperatively  market  a 
top  quality  product. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  W. 
D.  Termohlen,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  stressed  the  value  of 
good  poultry  merchandising  in  order 
to  successfully  meet  that  of  the  other 
meat  interests.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  dressed 
poultry,  New  York  style,  is  steadily 
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decreasing,  while  the  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  ready-to-cook  poultry, 
both  frozen  and  fresh  killed,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  need  for  further  development 
in  frozen,  fully  prepared  poultry 
products,  especially  in  such  new 
items  as  smoked  chicken,  turkey  legs 
and  poultry  meat  sausages. 

With  respect  to  getting  more  egg 
dollars  from  feed  dollars,  Dr.  L.  D. 
Matterson,  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  presented  pertinent  data 
concerning  the  ues  of  the  so-called 
high  efficiency  or  high  energy  type 
mashes,  when  fed  to  both  layers  and 
breeders.  This  type  of  mash  con¬ 
tains  a  high  proportion  of  ground 
corn.  Tests  at  both  the  Maine  and 
Connecticut  Stations,  comparing  the 
New  England  College  Conference 
rations  with  the  high  energy  ration, 
show  that  the  latter  resulted  in 
fewer  average  days  to  first  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  greater  body  weight  at  20 
weeks,  and  higher  egg  production  on 
less  feed.  When  breeders  were  fed 
the  high  energy  mash,  they  laid 
more  eggs  at  less  cost,  made  better 
body  gains,  and  their  eggs  had  about 
four  per  cent  greater  hatchability. 

Regarding  feed  costs  and  efficient 
production,  it  was  significant  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  regional  egg 
laying  champions  on  exhibit  were 
pullets  which  had  been  raised  on  a 
restricted  growing  ration.  This 
principle  of  feeding  was  developed 
by  Dr.  O.  B.  Kent  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company.  Under  this  system 
the  pullets,  between  the  ages  of  two 
to  six  months,  receive  only  as  much 
growing  mash  and  oats  as  they  will 
clean  up  in  about  an  hour  each 
morning,  as  contrasted  to  being  al¬ 
lowed  all  they  will  eat.  In  the  late 
afternoon  they  get  as  much  whole 
oats  on  the  ground  as  they  will  eat 
in  about  1G  mintes.  Then,  at  three- 
day  intervals,  they  are  fed  only 
what  oats  they  will  consume  in  10 
minutes.  As  a  consequence  they 
range  better  and  eat  more  bugs  and 
forage.  Under  this  restricted  feed¬ 
ing  program  the  pullets  on  the  aver¬ 
age  start  laying  at  six  months  or 
somewhat  later,  as  contrasted  to  a 
month  or  so  earlier  for  full-fed 
pullets.  However,  test  results  for  the 
past  several  years  show  that  pullets 
raised  on  this  restricted  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  do  not  have  any  excess  ab¬ 
dominal  fat,  and  later  mature  into 
healthier,  more  efficient  and  longer 
producing  layers.  At  six  months  of 
age  the  pullets  are  brought  into  pro¬ 
duction  with  conventional  full  feed¬ 
ings  of  scratch  feeds  and  laying 
mash. 

Returns  from  Eggs 

Average  returns  to  egg  farmers 
were  discussed  by  Dr.  Wendell  Earle 
of  Cornell.  The  figures  were  based 
on  a  survey  conducted  on  104 
Central  New  York  farms  during 
periods  in  1950-51.  Return  per  hour 
of  labor  was  $1.31  from  Leghorns 
producing  hatching  eggs,  90  cents 
from  production  strain  hatching 
eggs,  and  86  cents  from  the  meat 
strain  hatching  eggs. 

Comparisons  of  hatching  egg  re¬ 
turns  with  those  from  market  eggs 
showed  that  Leghorn  market  egg 
flocks  made  a  little  over  four  cents 
additional  profit  per  dozen  eggs  pro- 
(Continued  on  Page  671) 


- -  PILGRIM  GEESE  —  $18  PER  PAIR  - 

H.  VAN  DUYNE,  R.  D.  I.  MILLINGTON,  N.  j 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  —  Either  Sex  $7.00  Per  Bird 
GREY  CALL  DUCKS  $10  Per  Pair 
JOHN  HENNING.  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 


PURE  PILGRIM  GEESE:  Pairs  $15;  Trios  $20; 

30  pr.  $360.  Buy  Now  for  Spring  Fertility. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


SPIZZERINKTUM? 


because : 

The  Flockowner  gets  higher  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  eggs  of  superior  in¬ 
terior  quality. 

The  Hatcheryman  gets  unexcelled  katchability  of 
first  quality  chicks. 

Tha  Broiler  Grower  gets  high  livability,  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth,  complete  feathering  from  the 
beginning,  efficient  feed  conversion. 

The  Processer  gets  matchless  dressing  qualities. 
The  Retailer  gets  ready  sales  through  eye  ap¬ 
peal  and  flavor. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc  Box  25.  Kingston  N,  H. 


f 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  SO  yoar * 

Just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for  in  White  Rocks 
—  a  strain  that  has  quick  growth,  vigor,  early 
feathering,  efficient  feed  conversion,  and  high  egg 
production.  Tolman's  White  Rocks  really  give 
profitable  production  of  broilers  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Every  breeder  100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  or 
visit  our  farm  (located  off  River  St.,  Norwell,  Mass. ) 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

I0.C00  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  pullets  hatched  from  our 
own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  Healthy, 
vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for 
circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.J. 


PULLETS 


World's  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations 
-ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  it.” 

JOE  PARKS  A  SONS.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Effective 


ONLY 

Flock  WORMER 

That 

GETS  ALL 


1  TAPEWORMS* 

Large 

2  ROUNDWORMS 

3  CECAL  WORMS 


In 

PowdeY 
Form  For 
Mixing 
In  Feed 


WON  T  RETARD  GROWTH  or 

KNOCK  EGG  PRODUCTION 

WORMAL  removes  all  three  types  of 
worms  because  it  contains  three 
highly  effective  drugs.  These  include 
Butynorate,  Dr  Salsbury's  new,  ex¬ 
clusive  drug  which  expels  the  tape¬ 
worms.  Buy  WORMAL  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores!  Dr  Salsbury's 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


SALSBURYS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex 
Links.  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old 
Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA, 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


SEE  THE  COMPLETE 

PICKWICK 

LINE  FIRST! 


•  Poultry  Pickers 

•  Scalding  Tanks 

•  Eviscerating  Tables 

•  Chilling  Tanks 

•  Dunkmasters 

•  Conveyor  Bleeders 

•  Cooling  Racks 

The  complete  Pickwick  Line  of  Poul¬ 
try  Processing  Equipment  is  soundly 
engineered  for  perfect  performance 
.  .  is  in  wide  use  by  large  and 
small  processors. 

Pickwick  equipment  successfully 
meets  the  needs  of  all  sizes  and  types 
of  poultry-processing  operators.  Write 
and  tell  us  your  present  or  proposed 
processing  operation.  We  will  gladly 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO. 

222  THIRD  STREET  N.  E. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


E  M  D  E  M 


3  DRAKES,  2  GEESE,  hatched  1951  early  $40. 
!0  UNSEXED  GEESE,  hatched  early  1952  $50. 

60  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  unsexed  hatched 
about  July  I,  1952,  $1.50  each,  (crating  and  shipping 
charges  extra).  PETER  BAJARDI, 

R.  D.  2,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  Phone:  74-899 


HtwHmmvum  hybrid 

£3331  Owes -In  Cross  SOI 


BRED  LIKE 


12  to  14  MOS.  PEAK  PRODUCTION 
4  to  6  Eggs  More  Monthly  Per  Hen 


New  triumph  of  poultry  science.  Hailed  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  ag.  colleges  and  egg  farmers.  Modern 
answer  to  high  feed  costs.  48  to  72  more  LARGE 
BROWN  EGGS  at  Vl  lb.  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs. 

Large  eggs  earlier.  24  to  26  oz.  uniformly,  without 
damage  to  layers.  The  answer  to  broodiness  and  lay¬ 
ing  pause.  Lay  straight  through  hottest,  coldest,  rain¬ 
iest  weather.  Top-quality  shell  texture. 

Higher  Meat  Value 

A  heavy-breed  hen  weighing  as  much  as  6  pounds  and 
after  laying  days  end.  Grow  more  uniform — fewer 
centage  layers  housed. 

Tl/nite  fin  cutd  PniceA 

Full  details  without  obligation;  and  particulars  new  Wene-Ames  Incross 
White  Egg  hybrid;  Wene  cross  and  purebreeds;  Discounts  early  orders. 


heavier  when  sold 
culls — higher  per- 


LAY  MORE  EGGS 
ON  LESS  FEED 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  «.?  VINELAND,  N.J. 
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CONCRETE  GUTTER  DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY 

Here’s  a  well-planned  farm  improvement  that 
rings  the  bell.  In  summer  it’s  a  concrete  hog 
wallow;  at  all  times  a  gutter  for  carrying  off 
water  when  cleaning  the  concrete  feeding  floor. 

A  sanitary  hog  wallow  like  this,  or  one  designed 
to  fit  your  special  needs,  can  be  built  with 
Lehigh  Cement  easily,  quickly,  at  low  cost. 
Results?  Clean,  healthy,  comfortable  hogs  .  .  . 
greater  gains  on  less  feed  . . .  bigger  profits  from 
your  herd. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  advise  you 
regarding  this  and  other  concrete  construction. 
See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


2  men  and  a  boy  in  1  day  can  build 
a  combination  feed  lot  gutter  and  hog 
wallow,  like  that  shown  above,  with 
15  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
1  >/4  cu.  yds.  sand 
1  %  cu.  yds.  gravel 

or  2Vi  cu.  yds.  of  ready  mixed  concrete 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


CANVAS  COVER 


3 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sixes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  tor  63  Tears. 

POROH  DECK  0ANVA8 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  tor  samples  and  Prlees. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phoia  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


SMB’IOO* 


LIME  » SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  ogi- 
tutor.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
J$y000  working  in  28  states. 


swedesbor^^^ne^jerseyIB 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 


Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-ll  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


We  want  to  thank  all  our  good  A  friend  has  received  a  piece  of 
friends  who  sent  information  on  mail  from  an  outfit  calling  them- 


separation  of  the  individual  elder¬ 
berry  from  the  minute  stem  to  which 
it  is  attached.  The  lowly  ash  sieve, 
a  fanning  mill,  a  wire  screen,  a 
power  duster,  cellar  window  screens, 
a  3/16  in.  sieve,  such  as  is  used  for 
sifting  soil,  all  have  been  suggested 
as  helpful.  One  man  has  a  device 
which  vibrates  the  berries  from  the 
stems.  Keep  this  note  for  another 
year. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  effort 
in  regard  to  a  missing  magazine. 
The  concern  took  some  notice  of 
your  communication.  They  simply 
ignored  all  of  mine.  I  am  getting 
their  magazines  regularly  now.  Your 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  an  education  for 
me  in  the  devious  ways  that  some 
people  have  of  getting  a  living.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  the  boys  that 
would  put  siding  on  the  house  and 
use  it  as  a  sample  to  sell  others 
were  around.  Our  conversation 
lasted  less  than  five  minutes.  Don’t 
know  whether  they  persuaded  any¬ 
one  around  here  to  fall  for  their 
proposal  or  not.  I  shall  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  paper  as  long  as  I 
continue  to  be  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  a.  e.  b. 

Massachusetts 

This  is  a  heartening  letter.  We 
try  to  straighten  out  difficulties  and 
are  glad  if  we  succeed.  The  sample 
house,  siding  proposition  has  been 
going  on  some  years  now  and  we 
hope  our  references  will  save  others 
from  getting  entangled  in  a  contract 
that  seldom  pays  off. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  collect 
$115.50  from  Louis  Kaleck,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.?  I  sold  him  cabbage  for 
that  amount  at  the  Canarsie  Market 
in  Brooklyn.  He  gave  me  a  check, 
but  it  was  returned  marked  “insuffi¬ 
cient  funds.”  He  has  not  returned  to 
the  market,  but  he  operates  out  of 
Philadelphia.  If  there  is  anything 
you  can  do  to  get  my  money,  I  will 
appreciate  it.  a.  u. 

New  York 

Mail  to  Kaleck  was  returned  un¬ 
delivered.  The  bank  on  which  the 
check  was  drawn  advised  that 
Kaleck  had  an  account  with  them 
that  was  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Their  records  showed  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  M.  &  K.  Fruit  and  Pro¬ 
duce  Company.  That  company  states 
that  Kaleck  was  not  an  employee  or 
agent  of  theirs.  For  a  short  time  he 
shipped  merchandise  to  them  and  he 
was  personally  paid  in  full  for  all 
goods  brought  in  by  him  for  his  own 
account.  He  had  no  authority  to 
represent  himself  as  a  buyer  for 
M.  &  K.  Fruit  and  Produce  Company. 
Keep  Kaleck’s  name  on  file. 

I’m  sending  you  a  clipping  from 
The  Springfield  Daily  News  of  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
for  the  promoter  of  this  letter,  to 
give  $6,250  for  $2.00.  Or  is  it  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme,  for  the  promoter? 
Would  like  your  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Have  taken  your  paper  for 
more  than  50  years  and  would  not 
be  without  it.  w.  l.  b. 

Massachusetts 

The  clipping  refers  to  a  new 
“get-rich-quick”  scheme.  It  goes  out 
under  the  title  “a  chain  known  only 
among  respectable,  serious  and  in¬ 
dustrious  people .”  We  have  never 
known  a  chain  letter  scheme  which 
was  successful.  They  have  been 
operated  for  centuries  and  there  is 
usually  a  point  where  the  bottom 
falls  out  of  the  whole  plan,  and 
those  who  sent  money,  never  got 
any  return.  It  is  fantastic  to  expect  • 
to  get  a  jackpot  of  $6,250  in  two 
weeks.  Ponzi,  52  per  cent  Miller  and 
countless  others  promised  fortunes, 
but  left  many  victims  when  they 
were  apprehended  and  put  in  jail. 
Chain  letters  are  frowned  on  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


selves  National  Service  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  requests  him 
to  fill  out  a  blank  with  certain  in¬ 
formation  and  he  will  receive  a 
check  for  a  small  sum  of  money 
deposited  with  the  Bureau  for  him. 
The  “form”  Requests  name  and 
addresses;  occupation;  employer’s 
name;  wife’s  name;  her  employer,  if 
any;  name  of  his  bank  and  several 
business  references.  We  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  would  let  us  know 
what  the  objectives  of  this  Bureau 
are.  c.  a. 

New  Jersey 

As  we  understand  it  this  is  a  title 
used  by  a  “Skip  Tracer”  outfit.  The 
general  scheme  is  to  locate  de¬ 
linquent  debtors  by  writing  people 
with  similar  names.  They  were 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisssion  to  “cease  and  desist” 
from  using  the  name,  National 
Service  Bureau”;  from  representing 
that  money  has  been  deposited  with 
them  for  the  persons  from  whom 
they  request  information  and  are  not 
to  use  forms,  questionnaires  or  other 
printed  or  written  material  which 
fails  to  state  the  information  is  to 
be  used  for  credit  purposes.  They 
filed  a  petition  requesting  review  by 
the  Commission  and  the  decision  to 
enforce  the  ruling  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived,  but  we  emphasize  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  caution  if  their  literature  is 
received.  There  have  been  many 
complaints  and  inquiries  about  this 
company. 

The  Seawol  Sewing  Supplies,  2736 
West  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  discontinue 
“offering  for  sale,  selling  or  distri¬ 
buting  foreign-made  sewing  machine 
heads,  or  sewing  machines  of  which 
such  heads  are  a  part,  without  clear¬ 
ly  and  conspicuously  disclosing 
thereon  the  country  of  origin  there¬ 
of.”  They  are  also  banned  the  use 
of  the  words  “Majestic”  or  “Admir¬ 
al”  as  trade  names  to  designate 
their  sewing  machines  or  machine 
heads.  We  refer  to  this  because 
some  readers  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  machines. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  re¬ 
pairs  or  needed  parts  for  such 
machines. 

I  wrote  you  about  my  trouble 
concerning  a  contract  I  so  foolishly 
signed  and  gave  a  check  to  the  agent. 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  our 
bank  before  banking  hours  and 
stopped  payment  on  the  check.  The 
bank  advised  that  the  agent  called 
the  same  day  and  gave  the  check, 
which  he  had  indorsed,  to  a  new 
employee,  who  went  upstairs  to 
make  sure  my  account  was  good. 
The  other  clerks  thought  the  man 
acted  funny,  and  when  the  girl  got 
back  he  had  gone,  leaving  the  check. 
Maybe  I  will  hear  no  more  from 
them.  m.  l.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

This  was  a  wise  act  on  our  read¬ 
er’s  part.  It  shows  that  caution  pays 
when  specious  agents  encourage 
signing  contracts  and  urge  issuing 
checks  without  giving  time  for  due 
consideration.  The  bank  clerk  acted 
wisely  also.  Any  agent  should  have 
satisfactory  credentials  to  show. 

Theodore  Richard  Byrd,  Jr.,  26 
years  old,  is  wanted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  passing 
fraudulent  checks  in  the  Mid- West 
and  Southwest.  Since  1944  Byrd  is 
said  to  have  obtained  more  than 
$40,000  through  large-scale  check 
passing.  He  poses  at  times  as  an  oil 
operator,  lawyer,  doctor  or  operat¬ 
ing  a  printing  concern  business. 
Byrd  is  tall,  slender  and  a  glib 
talker.  He  is  wanted  on  charges  of 
using  fictitious  and  fraudulent 
checks. 
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duced,  as  a  result  of  which  the  re¬ 
turn  per  hour  of  labor  was  about  14 
cents  more  per  hour.  This  was  due 
principally  to  the  higher  number  of 
eggs  produced  per  hen  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  egg  flocks  surveyed.  Aver¬ 
age  returns  from  the  meat  and  pro¬ 
duction  breeds  .  for  market  eggs  was 
slightly  less  than  that  from  hatching 
eggs. 

The  question  of  whether  to  wash 
or  not  to  wash  market  eggs  was 
well  presentetd  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Brant, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Balancing  all  of  the  pro 
and  con  factors,  he  considered  that 
it  was  best  for  farmers  to  wash 
eggs  provided  it  was  properly  done. 
The  four  basic  points  to  be  observed 
are:  (1)  Produce  as  many  clean  eggs 
as  possible,  and  thus  hold  washing 
to  a  minimum.  (2)  Wash  only  the 
dirty  eggs.  (3)  Wash  the  same  day 
as  laid,  but  allow  enough  time  for 
the  eggs  to  cool  at  room  temperature. 
(4)  Always  keep  the  washing  water 
somewhat  warmer  than  the  eggs,  an 
average  temperature  between  100 
and  130  degrees  F.  is  best.  Dr.  Brant 
also  stated  that  test  have  shown  it  is 
preferable  to  use  both  cleaners  and 
sanitizers  when  washing  eggs.  After 
washing,  the  eggs  should  be  rinsed 
in  clean  water  which  likewise  should 
always  be  slightly  warmer  than  the 
eggs.  The  eggs  should  then  be  dried 
quickly,  kept  dry,  and  stored  at  an 
optimum  degree  of  humidity,  which 
is  approximately  75  per  cent. 

New  NEPPCO  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year,  beginning  Jan. 
1,  1953:  President,  Edward  O.  La- 
freniere,  Allentown,  Rhode  Island,  to 
succeed  Waldo  W.  Chick,  Wells, 
Maine.  To  be  continued  in  office, 
first  vice-president,  Andrew  Danish, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  second  vice-president, 
Henry  Saglio,  Glastonbury,  Conn.; 
secretary,  Frank  Ellis,  Elverson,  Pa.; 
treasurer,  James  Weisel,  Rosemont, 
New  Jersey.  R.  W.  Duck 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  18  —  Holstein  Farm  Sale,  Est. 
of  J.  L.  Walsh,  Chas.  and  Olin 
Backus,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18  —  Aberden-Angus  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  23  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  117th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Oct.  25  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  29th  New  England,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Oct.  25  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  New  England  Breed¬ 
ers,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  25  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Gerow  Bros.  Farm,  Washington ville, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  28  —  Holstein  Invitational 
Sale,  Western  New  York,  Hamburg, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  30  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  State,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Oct.  31  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Chas.  Wallace  Farm,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  1  —  Ayrshire  Quality  Sale, 
New  England,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Nov.  5  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  283rd  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  6  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  30th  Pennsylvania  State,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Nov.  8  —  Jersey  Consignment 

Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . .$5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Nails  for  Farm  Buildings 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Trapping  the  Farmland 

By  B.  G.  Roberts 

•  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 

By  Harry  K.  Bell 

•  Wintering  the  Bees 

By  E.  D.  Wirth 

•  As  Days  Grow  Shorter  in 

the  Sheepfold 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Dairy  Goats  Make  Eco¬ 

nomical  Milk 

By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  Medication  for  Coccidiosis 

By  Dr.  W.  R.  Dunlop 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


We  can  give  you  a  real  buy  on 
your  Fall  Cattle  with  large  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  at  all  times.  We 
have  Holstein  Steers,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 
weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 
Yearling  and  Springer  Cows  on 
hand  for  Breeding  Herds.  Open 
seven  days  per  week. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


___________________  SIGNS  _______________ 

WEATHERPROOF  CLOTH  WARNING  SIGNS. 
Your  Name  and  Address  Printed  on  Bottom.  White 
12x12,  25  for  $8.00;  50  for  $12.50;  100  for  $20.25. 
Remittance  With  Order. 

COUNTY  MULTIGRAPHING  SERVICE, 

P.  0.  BOX  81.  MT.  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 


!  Fancy  Florida  Fruits  •  Tree  Ripened  i 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  GROVES. 

|  The  most  appreciated  gift  for  home  or  friepds.  I 

I  All  oranges-or  oranges  mixed  with  J 
I  grapefruit — price  per  bushel  $4.75 

I  Above  prices  include  express  —  No  hidden  extras  * 
I  Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi  —  satisfaction  [ 
I  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Member  of  ' 
|  Florida  Express  Shippers  Association. 

STANCEL  DEAR 

j  LARGO,  FLORIDA  j 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  thla  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreia,  aath  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  worda  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  dliplay  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  natura  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  pet  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


COMPETENT  middleaged  woman  as  cook, 
housekeeper  in  family  of  six.  Must  like 
children.  No  formal  serving  Wednesday  and 
every  other  Sunday  off  or  Wednesday  noon 
until  Thursday  night  each  week.  Excellent 
living  quarters.  Accompany  family  to  Adiron¬ 
dack  camp  near  Old  Forge  Summers.  Clean¬ 
ing  woman  employed.  $40  a  week.  Write  Mrs. 
William  Sherwood,  Holly  Hill,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.  or  call  Cazenovia  366. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men. 
Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New 
Jersey.  (Pure  bred  Guernseys). 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  CHAIN  SAWS 


ORDER  PROMPTLY 

F.  0.  B„  N. 


Made  by  original  manufacturer  of 
portable  chain  saws.  4  HP. 

30"  2-man  type — $225.00 
20"  1-man  type —  197.50 

“Slightly  Used  —  Like  New’’ 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

ONLY  A  LIMITED  SUPPLY  AVAILABLE 

Y.  C.  •  CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE 


Parts  always  available  from  manufacturer  or  from  us. 

EDWARD  SAMARA,  37  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six  i 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 
WANTED:  Female  laundry  workers.  No  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Salary  $2,398-3283  per  year 
less- maintenance,  44  hour  week.  For  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne  Senior  Direc- 
tor,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

NON-SMOKING,  handy,  adaptable,  teachable, 

self-reliant,  small-stock  handler.  $200  when 
proficient.  Write  fully.  Riverside  Mousery, 
Avon,  N,  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Practical  nurses  or  trained  atten¬ 
dants.  Must  live  in,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  regular  time  off,  sick  leave.  Social 
Security  and  vacations.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth 
Holmes,  Masonic  Home  Hospital,  Wallingford, 

Conn . _ 

COUPLE,  husband  to  farm,  woman  assist  with 
housework  and  serving.  Son  desirable  to 
help  with  farm  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  clean,  Industrious  and  honest  people  on  a 
modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good  living 
quarters.  Reply  giving  experience,  references, 
ages  and  salary  expected.  BOX  8713,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

MAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  farming.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  clean  dependable 
man  on  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good 
living  quarters.  State  age,  size  of  family, 
experience,  salary  expected  and  furnish  refer- 
ences.  BOX  8714,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  woman:  30-55  years  of  age  to  super¬ 

vise  10  children  in  a  children’s  home  of 
dependent-neglected  children.  Give  details 
and  experience  in  letter.  Frank  M.  White, 
Director,  Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  St., 
Kingston.  New  York. _ 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  experienced  general 

farmer;  small  herd  registered  Guernseys. 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions.  Steady 
all  year  job.  Write  or  call.  Joseph  Bernhard, 
Stephney,  Conn,  Phone:  Trumbull  8-1987. 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman  for  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  herd.  Very  good  6-room 
house  with  bath,  lavatory,  furnace  heat  and 
fireplace.  Work  also  available  for  another 
member  of  family  if  desired.  Kilmac  Farm, 
Flanders,  New  Jersey.  D.  W.  K.  Peacock. 

WANTED:  Nov.  1,  first  class  barn  man,  single. 

Work  with  purebred  Guernseys,  two  time 
milking,  Surge  machines,  A.  R.  testing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  board  and  wages,  reasonable  hours. 
References  reqiured.  Robert  Pilcher,  R.  D. 

3,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Own  room,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  small  family;  ample  time  off. 
$120.  References.  Livson,  23  Cole  St.,  Port 
Jervis,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  general  farm  worker. 

Good  home  for  dependable  man.  BOX  8802, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

QUIET  permanent  home  for  Protestant  couple 
or  two  women.  No  liquor.  BOX  8806,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

ABLE  houseworker,  white,  who  likes  children. 

Plain  cooking.  No  experience  necessary. 
Own  room,  bath,  other  help  kept.  $120  month¬ 
ly.  Call  collect  Manhasset  7-3403.  Write  Alla, 

8  Allston  Place,  Manhasset,  Long  Island. 

CARETAKER:  Country  house.  Handy  with 
tools.  Free  rent.  Modern  attractive  house. 
All  year  employment.  $50  weekly.  BOX  8807, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  with  child  for  general  housework, 
plain  cooking;  own  room  and  bath,  good 
home.  Freda  K.  Berger,  100  Fairview  Ave., 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y. _ 

GARDENER -Handyman:  One  with  many  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience  who  is  a  capable 
driver  for  permanent  position  which  includes 
small  3-room  house  in  excellent  condition. 
Write  stating  age,  reference,  size  of  family, 
salary  expected  and  when  available.  BOX 
8803,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Good  dairyman  and  tractor  opera¬ 
tor.  House  with  modern  conveniences.  $200 
month.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

wages,  room  and  board.  Abe  Mierop, 
Blairstown,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  for  light  housekeeping.  Good 
appearnce.  Westchester  County.  State  salary. 

BOX  8809,  Rural  New-Y orker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  gardener,  two  days  a  week. 
Vicinity  of  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 

County.  Call:  KAtonah  4-1132.  _ 

COOKS,  cook-generals,  maids,  child  nurses, 

couples.  Register  for  private  schools.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  dairy  farm  and 

field  work.  Good  pay  and  house  with 
modern  conveniences.  Apply  Tinsmanton 
Farms,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

CARETAKER:  Refined  Protestant  woman  with 

elderly  father,  desires  position  as  caretaker 
with  nice  family.  Will  look  after  furnace, 
garden,  shopping,  poultry,  etc.  No  smoking 
or  drinking.  Reasonable  salary  and  desirable 
living  quarters.  Best  of  references.  BOX  8815, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERD  Manager:  Capable  woman,  thoroughly 

experienced  in  all  branches  of  herd 
management  will  take  complete  charge  of 
good  herd  or  will  develop  outstanding  herd 
for  beginner.  Excellent  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  Reasonable  salary  and 
house  or  apartment  for  father  and  self.  Com¬ 
plete  details  upon  request.  BOX  8816,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

COMPANION :  Refined  woman  and  father  will 
act  as  companion  and  assist  elderly  couple 
living  alone  in  country  home.  Honest  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Protestants.  Best  of  references. 
BOX  8817,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ELDERLY  bachelor,  refined,  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy;  will  cook,  housework  in  bachelor’s 
modern  home.  Moderate  compensation.  BOX 
8813,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  general  farm  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  medium  size  farm.  BOX  8812, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man:  Honest,  reliable,  wants 
homelike  place.  BOX  8811,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

REFINED  middleaged  woman  wishes  work  as 

companion.  BOX  8814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOOF  trimming  wanted,  expert  work.  BOX 
44,  Kingston.,  Mass.  Telephone  8440. 


SITUATION  Wanted:  Temperate,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  hand;  experience  with 
horses;  state  wages  John  Cunningham,  168 
Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Phone:  3-9827. 

VETERAN:  (34),  experienced  driver,  desires 
position  as  companion  to  gentleman,  lady, 
or  couple.  Willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
and  travel  anywhere.  BOX  8801,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

DESIRE  farm  management  position  or  farm 
business  arrangement  with  present  owner. 
Have  general  and  dairy  farm  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  area.  Now  with 
Agricultural  Extension.  Married,  two  children. 
BOX  8808,  Rural _ New-Yorker; _ 

HOLLAND  couple,  antique  dealer  and  wife, 
middleaged,  desiring  to  come  to  the  States; 
want  two  year  contract  as  caretakers.  Dutch 
cleanliness  guaranteed.  BOX  8705,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


CHESAPEAKE  Bay  Country:  Farms,  homes. 

Farm  where  Ocean  breezes  blow.  Catalog 
free,  write  requirements.  Montgomery  Realty, 
BOX  171,  Dover,  Delaware. 


FARM  available,  good  opportunity,  develop 
into  paying  venture;  share  basis  or  nominal 
rental.  Includes  cottage,  barn,  55  acres  in 
Towanda,  Pa.  arear.  BOX  8820,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  . _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 
property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W.  W. 
Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1.  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

LARGE  selection  farms  and  country  homes. 

All  sizes  and  prices  throughout  Northwest 
Jersey.  Ask  for  circulars.  Charles  G.  Ort, 
Box  R,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

FARM:  230  acres,  good  buildings,  32  stock, 
equipment.  Well  located.  $22,000.  Many  other 
good  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Daven- 
port,  New  York. _ 

ON  Thruway:  23  acres,  $8,000,  Manhattan,  50 
miles.  Nyack  7-0470-R. _ 

PRODUCE,  highway  market  farm,  four  green¬ 
houses,  money-making  possibilities;  near 
cities,  adjacent  development  new  homes,  spot 
for  sales  stables,  super  market;  women  heirs 
sacrifice.  Farms,  ranches,  businesses.  Wants? 
Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill  7,  “East¬ 
ern”  New  York. 


WANTED:  Rent  small  house,  land  for  large 
garden,  near  village,  option  purchasing. 
Located  southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
western  Connecticut.  Priced  low.  BOX  8805, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  Maryland,  4-room  bunga¬ 
low,  electricity,  telephone,  running  water 
all  over  buildings;  15  acres,  excellent  market¬ 
ing.  Capacity  5,000  layers,  all  equipment;  only 
$6,000.  BOX  8804,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sgle:  Large  6-room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  one  acre  of  land,  three  large 
chicken  houses.  Vincent  Troiano,  Box  91, 
Howells,  New  York. _ 

WISH  to  rent  or  buy  farm  under  cultivation. 
BOX  8800,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

15- ACRE  poultry  farm  with  capacity  of  1,350 
layers;  six  poultry  houses  20x40  feet  each. 
Running  water  and  electricity  in  houses. 
Artisian  well,  electric  pump,  colony  houses, 
gas  brooder  stover,  summer  shelters,  corn- 
farm  house,  running  water,  electricity.  Price 
munity  nests,  feed  hoppers,  etc.  Six  room 
$15,000.  Owner  Wesley  D.  Sawyer,  Rock 
Rimmon  Road,  Stamford,  Conn.  Phone  2-0015. 
Brokers  protected. _ 

FLORIDA:  52  homesites  adjacent  booming 

Orlando.  Retail  value  $18,500.  Wholesale 
price  $7,500.  Stamp  brings  details.  James  J. 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Flordia. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  fertile,  good  buildings,  10- 

room  home;  ideal  for  Summer  resort.  Sacri- 
fice  $7,000,  BOX  383,  Cambridge.  N,  Y. _ 

COMPLETE  99  acres,  new  bungalow,  eight 

rooms,  bath,  main  road.  Barn,  other  build¬ 
ings;  10  good  milk  cows,  tractor,  machinery. 
Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y, _ 

FIVE  acres,  seven  rooms,  bath,  chicken  house, 

oil  burner;  main  road;  $4,500;  one-half  cash 
balance  terms.  Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

FORCED  to  sell  due  to  illness,  restaurant  and 

bar  equipment,  value  $10,000.  Doing  $26,000 
to  $30,000  yearly;  $100  rent.  Asking  $8,500. 
G.  D.  Simonetta,  The  Skiff  Rest.  Bolton  Land- 
mg.  New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  265  acres;  cuts  125  tons  hay;  fine 
--vi^ter>  electricity,  school  bus.  Edward 
McNamara,  Osceola,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  Four  rooms,  bath;  main  road 

Fibred,  N.Y.  Develop  poultry  farm  for  self. 
BOX  8810,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  farm,  large  house,  six  or  more 
bedrooms  for  guests,  brook  or  spring, 
within  120  miles  of  New  York.  Must  be 
reasonable.  BOX  8819,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NEW  honey  clover;  60  pounds  $9.00;  mixed 
Fall  flower  and  clover  60  pound  can  $7  80' 
10  pound  pail  clover  $2.90  postpaid.  George 
W.  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _ 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover  comb 

honey,  5  lb.  tin  $1.85;  plain  $1.50.  With  4  lb. 
bag  Hansman’s  all  buckwheat,  self  rising 
pancake  mix;  add  $1.00.  Prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths’  sake 
eat  organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison 
sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers  used.  Gericke’s 
Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten 
Island  9,  New  York. 


PREMIUM  clover,  guaranteed,  five  pounds 

$1.50  prepaid.  Sixties  18  cents  pound  not 
prepaid.  A,  K.  Campbell,  N.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest. 

5  lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  $1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

GEORGIA  Pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties. 

Five  pounds,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres. 
Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

HONEY:  60  pounds  white  clover  $9.00;  Autumn 
flower  $8.00.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential . 

COMFORTABLE  accommodations  for  one,  two 
retired  ladies;  country  home  small  town 
near  Albany,  Pittsfield.  Congenial  atmosphere, 
healthful  climate.  Write  Mrs.  Mae  Vosburg, 
R.F.D.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COUNTRY  home  wishes  six  adult  boarders. 

Have  one  furnished  apartment  for  rent. 
Mrs.  Walter  Gibson,  Campobello,  S.  C. _ 

MAN  elderly,  looking  for  private  Protestant 
home.  Permanent.  City  or  farm.  Reasonable. 
Near  N.  Y.  City.  BOX  8818,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

CHILDREN  boarderd  by  couple,  $12  week.  Mrs. 
George  Lowden,  Richmond,  Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINCESS  pine  for  sale,  any  amount,  $16 
_per  100  lbs.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa, 

WANTED:  Used  irrigation  system  with 

electric  pump.  Thurston’s  Gardens,  Dover, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

50  TONS  timothy  and  clover  1952  first  cutting, 
top  grade,  string  tied,  $37  ton  at  Schoharie, 
N.  Y.  Kugler,  590  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Clifton, 
N ew  Jersey. _ 

TWO  hand  loom  rugs  27x60  $7.00;  guaranteed 
pleaser  or  money  back.  Add  postage.  Isabel 
Grauenholtz,  Box  245,  R.  D.  4,  Greensburg, 
Penna. 

FOR  Sale  $495,  a  practically  new  four  bottom 
John  Deere  tractor  plow  on  rubber,  has 
plowed  only  five  acres  and  is  guaranteed  un¬ 
damaged.  Original  cost  $625.  Robert  Seymour, 
New  Preston,  Conn. _ 

QUONSET  hut  for  sale:  20x48  ft.;  insulated 

and  lined.  Fire  and  vermin  proof;  makes 
good  barn,  shop,  garage  or  chicken  coop. 
Price  $650  dismantled  and  delivered.  Call 
Nelson,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Croton  1-4357 
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THE  FAR  MORE  POWERFUL 
FERGUSON  "30"  is  the  M  tractor 

that  can  have  the  famous 

FERGUSON  SYSTEM  with  SSC 


SUCTION-SIDE  CONTROL 


Without  question,  the  most  sensational  .  .  .  the  most 
talked-about  tractor  to  be  introduced  in  many  a  year  . . . 
is  the  far  more  powerful  Ferguson  “30”.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  standards  of  performance  that  are  yet  to  be 
equaled  ...  by  any  other  tractor! 

And  this  performance  was  largely  made  possible  by 
the  world-famous  Ferguson  System  .  .  .  with  exclusive 
Suction  Side  Control. 

Before  you  buy  a  new  tractor,  take  this  vital  step  .  .  . 
Talk  to  as  many  farmers  as  you  can  who  already  have 


bought  the  Ferguson  “30”  .  .  .  who  switched  from 
other  makes  once  they  saw  what  this  tractor  could  do 
for  them.  Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  the  vital  importance  of  Suction  Side  Control! 

THIS  BOOKLET  TELLS  THE  STORY* 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  has  an  interesting  and 
informative  booklet  for  you.  It  is  called,  “ The 
Inside  Story  of  the  Ferguson  System  with  Exclu¬ 
sive  Suction  Side  Control.”  Ask  for  your  free 
copy  and  read  it  carefully.  You’ll  be  glad 
you  did  .  .  .  for  the  story’s  worth  knowing! 


Ferguson  Tractor  and  63  Ferguson  System  Implements 


DISTRIBUTED  BY - 


HUB  MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

Cortland,  New  York 


Copyright  1952  by  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc. 
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Getting  Ready  for  the  Holidays 


Trapping  the  Farmland 


By  B.  G.  ROBERTS 


HE  trapper  who  prospects  his 
trapping  territory  before  the 
trapping  season  opens  usually 
gets  his  traps  out  sooner,  and 
makes  better  catches,  than  the 
one  who  waits  until  the  first 
day  of  the  season.  I  like  to  see  just  what  ani¬ 
mals  are  to  be  found,  where  they  are  travel¬ 
ing,  and  where  they  have  their  winter  homes, 
so  that  I  may  plan  my  trapline  accordingly. 
In  fact,  I  always  know  where  90  per  cent  of 
:ny  traps  are  to  be  placed  before  the  season 
starts,  and  so  I  lose  no  time  in  looking  for 
locations  for  sets  when  time  is  very  valuable. 


The  Trapper’s  Equipment 


Although  the  trapper’s  equipment  need  not 
be  elaborate,  a  reasonable  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  lets  him  do  a  better  job  along  his  trap- 
line.  The  most  important  part  of  his  outfit, 
of  course,  is  a  supply  of  good  steel  traps.  Their 
number  and  size  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  animals  to  be  trapped,  and  the  time 
that  can  be  spent  on  the  trapline.  The  No.  1 
trap  is  suitable  for  opossum  and  muskrat, 
sometimes  used  for  mink.  Also,  weak  No.  1 
traps  may  be  used  for  weasels,  but  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  so  light  in  weight  that  they  pass  over 
the  No.  1  traps  without  getting  caught  unless' 
it  is  set  to  spring  at  the  slightest  pressure  on 
the  pan.  No.  0  traps  hold  weasels  and  are 


The  fox,  wolf  and  coyote,  all  of  the  same  family, 
have  habits  so  much  alike  that  traps  set  for  one 
often  take  the  others.  Here  the  author  is  shown 
with  grey  and  red  fox  taken  on  his  farmland 
trapline  during  the  last  season. 


pecially  good  for  skunk  and  muskrat,  and 
special  traps  that  kill  the  animal  as  soon  as 
caught.  These  traps  are  good  but,  as  they 
are  higher  in  price,  the  common  farmland 
trapper  usually  sticks  to  the  common  ones, 

The  trapper  of  raccoon  and  mink  generally 
wears  a  pair  of  rubber  hip  boots  when  setting 
and  tending  his  traps.  Long  rubber  gloves 
which  come  up  to  the  shoulders  are  fine  when 
setting  traps  in  icy  water  as  they  keep  the 
hands  dry  and  warmer.  A  pair  of  pliers  for 
cutting  and  bending  wire,  a  supply  of  new  hay 
wire  and  staples,  and  a  good  sharp  pocket 
knife  for  skinning  animals  are  all  very  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  trapper’s  equipment.  A  used  Army 
haversack  or  gas  mask  bag  makes  a  good 
cheap  bag  for  carrying  traps;  I  have  used 
them  for  several  years.  Stakes  or*  drags  for 
fastening  fox  traps,  and  a  pair  of  clean  canvas 
or  leather  gloves  to  be  worn  when  setting 
traps  for  foxes  are  also  a  necessity. 

Stretchers  for  Drying 

Stretchers  for  drying  the  pelts  may  be 
bought  from  trap  manufacturers,  or  they  can 
be  made  at  home  from' any  kind  of  thin  V\  or 
V2  inch  lumber.  No.  3  nails  afe  used  to  fasten 
pelts  to  the  board  stretchers.  A  good  hatchet 
or  pocket  axe  is  also  very  handy  for  cutting 
trap  drags  or  stakes  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  I  carry  one  of  the  axes  with  a  guard 
over  the  blade  which  allows  it  to  be  carried 
in  the  pocket;  this  is  one  of  the  most  used 
parts  of  my  equipment.  Pan  covers,  made  of 
heavy  cloth  and  cut  to  fit  just  inside  the  jaws 
of  the  trap,  are  needed  when  setting  traps  for 
foxes  or  coyotes  where  dirt  is  used  to  cover 
them;  also  a  piece  of  canvas  to  stand  on  when 
setting  fox  traps. 

Blind  Sets  for  Muskrats 

Muskrats,  more  numerous  than  any  other 
fur  be’arer  in  America,  are  found  in  almost  all 
sections  except  the  dry  arid  West.  Where 
these  animals  are  plentiful,  blind  sets  with¬ 
out  bait  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  they 
are  easy  to  catch  and  to  hold.  Muskrats  follow 
their  own  trails  when  going  to  and  from  the 
feeding  grounds.  Their  foot  tracks  may  often 
be  seen  in  the  mud  in  shallow  water.  They 
also  leave  a  characteristic  mark  dragging 
their  tails.  Traps  should  be  placed  in  such 
trails  and  covered  lightly  with  fine  mud  or 
wet  leaves  or  grass.  The  trap  chain  may  be 
wired  to  a  flat  stone  which  is  placed  in  the 
water,  or  to  a  stake  which  is  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  stream. 

Muskrats  feed  mainly  on  roots  and  stems 
of  various  plants  found  in  or  near  the  water, 
but  they  occasionally  eat  fish  or  other  animal 
matter.  Oftentimes  the  feed  beds  of  the 
muskrat  may  be  located  in  advance;  they  con¬ 
sist  of  floating  plants  that  the  animal  has  dis¬ 
lodged  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Traps 
may  be  placed  at  such  feed  beds. 

Mink  are  Increasing 

The  mink  is  the  most  valuable  fur  bearer 
commonly  found  in  the  farming  districts. 
While  some  of  our  fur-bearing  animals  are 


steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  the  mink  is  making  a  surprising  come¬ 
back.  Blind  sets  and  bait  sets  are  employed 
for  taking  mink,  but  blind  sets  often  take  the 
old  trap-shy  individuals  that  avoid  traps 
where  bait  is  used.  I  use  both  kinds  success¬ 
fully. 

These  animals  often  have  paths  under 
overhanging  banks  in  shallow  water;  holes  in 
drifts  or  under  stumps  at  the  edge  of  the 
water;  or  hollow  logs  in  or  near  the  water 
that  they  investigate  every  trip  over  the  line. 
Traps  should  be  placed  at  these  locations.  If 
I  can  find  them,  I  wire  my  trap  chain  to  a 
flat  rock  and  place  it  in  the  water  to  one  side 
of  the  trap;  then  cover  trap,  chain  and  clog 
with  wet  leaves  or  drift. 

A  hollow  log  lying  in  shallow  water  is  a 
good  spot  for  a  trap  with  bait.  If  the  log  has 
an  opening  at  both  ends,  I  use  a  trap  at  either 
end;  or  stop  up  one  end  and  set  the  trap  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hollow.  The  trap  is  then 
covered  with  water-soaked  leaves,  and  a 
piece  of  fresh  fish  is  put  back  in  the  hollow 
log  just  beyond  the  trap. 

Bait  for  Mink  and  Coons 

The  food  of  the  mink  is  mainly  fish,  frogs 
and  crayfish.  Fresh  fish  is  the  best  bait  to  use 
for  mink.  Canned  fish,  such  as  salmon  or 
sardines,  prove  attractive  at  times,  but  fresh 
fish  is  better. 

When  setting  traps  for  mink  or  raccoon,  it 
is  best  to  wear  rubber  hip  boots  and  to  wade 
along  in  the  water  until  a  place  is  located  to 
make  the  set.  The  trapper  should  stay  in  the 
water  while  setting  the  trap  and,  when  the 
set  is  completed,  he  should  wade  a  distance 


(Continued  on  Page  682) 


Trapping  equipment  for  taking  farm  fur  bearers 
need,  not  be  elaborate  or  expensive.  Young 
Leonard  Roberts  is  shown  with  opossums,  musk¬ 
rat  and  skunk  taken  on  his  father’s  farm  near 
Harrison,  Arkansas. 


perhaps  the  best  size  to  use  for  these  fur 
bearers. 

The  No.  IV2  trap  is  used  for  mink,  opossum, 
skunk  and  muskrat;  foxes  and  raccoons  are 
also  taken  in  them.  This  trap  has  a  stronger 
spring  and  a  wider  spread  of  jaws  than  the 
No.  1,  so  holds  better.  The  No.  2,  the  standard 
fox  and  raccoon  trap,  is  also  used  in  many 
places  for  mink,  especially  the  No.  2  Jump. 
The  No.  3  tpap  is  used  mostly  for  bobcats  and 
coyotes,  and  the  No.  4  for  wolves.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  the  No.  3  trap  is  also 
used  to  take  foxes,  but  the  large  traps  are 
harder  to  conceal  than  the  smaller  ones. 

There  are  two  styles  of  traps  in  general  use 
— the  long-spring  and  the  jump  style;  each 
has  its  advantages  under  certain  conditions. 
There  are  also  traps  with  double  jaws,  es- 


There  are  valuable  fur -bearing  animals  in  the 
fields  and  streams  and  woodlands .  Trapping 
can  therefore'  be  worthwhile  in  terms  of 
money  return  for  the  farmer  and  his  boys.  Be¬ 
sides,  these  fur  bearers  need  to  be  kept  thinned 
<QUt  tq  protect  both  wild  and  domestic  birds . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


On  Constructing  a  Dug  Well 


I  have  a  problem  which  I  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  advice  on. 

I  have  purchased  a  farm  which 
has  a  dug  well  on  it  and  is  26  feet 
deep,  lined  from  top  to  the  bottom 
with  stone  laid  on  the  sides  (like  a 
dry  wall);  and  every  time  it  rains, 
the  well  gets  cloudy  and,  if  it  rains 
real  hard,  it  is  very  bad. 

I  have  been  told  to  reline  the  well 
but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  tell 
me  what  to  reline  it  with  or  how  to 
stop  this  surface  water  coming  in. 

Pennsylvania  h.  r.  g. 

Usually  surface  water  drains  into 
a  well  at  a  point  close  to  the  top.  I 
would  suggest  you  consider  a  con¬ 
crete  well  curb  and  platform  several 
feet  larger  than  the  well,  itself.  If 
the  curb  is  sunk  12  inches  to  18 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  will  help  deflect  any  sur¬ 
face  drainage  away  from  the  well.  If 
there  is  high  ground  near  the  well, 


an  earth  ditch  15  feet  to  25  feet  up¬ 
grade  from  the  well  might  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  walls  of  a  dug  well  be  water¬ 
tight  for  a  depth  of  10  feet.  If  your 
well  is  large  enough  and  the  water 
level  low  enough  to  admit  a  work¬ 
man,  it  might  be  possible  to  cement 
plaster  the  inside  of  the  walls.  If 
the  plaster  could  be  built  up  1  l/z 
inches  or  more  thick,  the  walls  should 
become  waterproof.  If  you  can  rig 
up  a  form,  such  as  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  your  letter,  and  plug  the 
bottom,  (see  sketch),  it  could  be  filled 
with  a  1:3  mortar  mix  of  Portland 
cement. 

Aluminum  corrodes  very  readily 
in  certain  waters,  and  could  not  be 
depended  upon  to  maintain  water 
tightness  if  filled  with  dirt.  Con¬ 
crete,  however,  would  remain  water 
tight.  The  concrete  should  not  extend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well  because 
the  lower  side  walls  of  the  well  may 
be  the  source  of  good  water  seepage. 

D.  E.  Waite 
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Cross  Section  of  Dug  Well  Construction. 


Gristmill  Memories 

Like  flowers,  a  new  crop  of  memo¬ 
ries  blooms  every  Summer,  and 
sometimes  at  other  seasons,  especi¬ 
ally  when  we  visit  old  familiar 
places.  During  this  year’s  vacation 
we  saw  an  oldtime  gristmill  some¬ 
thing  like  those  we  were  familiar 
with  during  our  boyhood  in  the 
country.  Gristmills  used  to  be  as 
much  a  part  of  community  life  as 
the  country  store,  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  post  office.-  Their  musti¬ 
ness  and  dustiness  cling  to  our 
memory  as  they  did  to  the  inside  of  ! 
the  old  mill. 

While  waiting  for  a  load  of  grain 
to  be  ground,  a  boy  was  allowed  to 
lift  the  trap  door  near  the  revolving 
stone  burrs  and  go  down  the  ladder 
to  explore  beneath.  The  big  sight 
was  the  great  mill  wheel,  propelled 
by  water  from  the  moss-covered 
flume  leading  back  to  the  millpond. 
How  cool  it  was,  even  on  the  hottest 
summer  day,  beside  that  splashing 
wheel.  And  did  anyone  ever  see  as 
big  a  pile  of  corncobs!  If  there  were 
too  many  grists  ahead  and  he  tired 
of  exploring  under  the  mill  and 
listening  to  the  grinding  wheels,  a 
boy  could  always  go  for  a  swim  in 
the  millpond. 

While  the  swimming  hole  in  the 
farm  creek  in  the  pasture  sometimes 
nearly  dried  up,  the  shady  millpond 
above  the  gristmill  dam  always  was 
deep  and  cool.  Swimming  floats  had 
not  been  invented  (at  least  we  had 
never  seen  one),  but  what  need  was 
there  for  a  float  when  the  millpond 
had  a  log  raft  which  would  hold  a 
dozen  boys  and  twro  or  three  dogs? 
Below  the  dam,  trout  lurked  in  the 
dark  water  under  the  shelving  rocks. 

Gristmills  of  yesterday  ground  a 
grist  that  was  not  all  corn  and 
buckwheat.  G.  A.  Hastings 

New  Jersey 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Farmer’s  Thoughts  on 

Thanksgiving 
By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

•  Hiving  the  Bees 
By  E.  D.  Wirth 

•  Managing  Winter  Layers 
By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Medication  for  Coccidiosis 
By  W.  R.  Dunlop 

•  The  Beef  Cattle  Breeding 
Business 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  A  Place  for  the  Dairy  Goat 
By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 
By  Harry  K.  Bell 


Prevent  Water- 


orne  sickness  in  your  family 


...urtt/t  a 

WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 


Typical  installation  drawing  showing 
Chlorinet  used  on  discharge  of  supply  pump. 


Ever  have  the  family  feeling  “under  the  weather” — or  suffering 
from  dysentery  for  no  apparent  reason?  Chances  are  the  cause  was 
pollution  in  your  water  supply.  Bacteria  that  cause  dysentery  and  typhoid, 
for  example,  can  be  present  in  almost  all  water — wells,  springs 
and  streams — no  matter  how  pure  or  sparkling  it  may  look. 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  menace  is  to  kill  the  bacteria. 

That’s  wThat  the  Chlorinet  does.  It  can  be  easily  connected 
to  your  home  water  system  to  continuously  chlorinate  the  water — 
making  every  drop  safe  to  drink. 

If  you  have  a  home  water  system,  don’t  risk  your  family’s 
health.  Write  today  for  information  on  the  Chlorinet — the  trouble-free, 
economical  unit  that  will  ensure  safe  water  for  your  family. 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  CHLORINET  DEPT.  R-3,  BELLEVILLE  9,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  free  Information  on  the  “Chlorinet.” 

NAME . . . — - - 


November  1,  1952 


s. 
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GULF  FARM 
TRACTOR  GUIDE 


With  over  100  illustrations — 79  pages, 
crammed  chuck-full  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  make  your  tractor 
last  longer,  perform  better. 

Has  literally  scores  of  pictures,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  charts.  Includes  trouble¬ 
shooting  goide,  detailed  information 
on  maintenance  of  batteries,  ignition 
system  and  all  other  parts  of  your 


tractor.  Proper  maintenance  is  vital 
to  its  efficient  operation. 

This  up-to-date  book  has  been  as¬ 
sembled  by  our  engineers,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  leading  tractor  authorities. 
Represents  years  of  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  help  you  secure  the 
maximum  economy,  power,  and  long 
life  you  wish  from  your  farm  tractor. 


Send  today  for  the  GULF  FARM  TRACTOR  GUIDE.  It’s  FREE. 


GULF  MULTI-PURPOSE 
GEAR  LUBRICANT 

This  single  gear  lubricant 
provides  proper  lubrication 
for  all  rear  axles,  including 
hypoids,  and  most  trans¬ 
missions. 


GULF  BATTERIES 
“Dependable  Starting” 

Su  re-fire  star  ting  power  for 
tractor,  truck,  car,  under 
all  weather  and  operating 
conditions. 


GULF  FARM  TIRES  “Built  to  Wear” 

Gulf  offers  a  complete  line  of 
quality  tires  to  meet  all  your 
farm  equipment  needs. 


P.  S.:  Get  your  free  copy  of 
America's  finest  farm  calendar 

Now  coming  off  the  press— the  Gulf 
Farm  Calendar  for  1953.  Just  drop  a 
line  to  the  address  below  for  your  free 
copy.  Your  request  will  be  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  year. 


Thrifty  Farmers  GO  GULF  —  Make  Your 

Power  Dollars  Go  Further  With  Gulf  Farm  Products. 

4 


r 


L 


Gulf  Tr-rm  Aids,  Dept.  0-211 

Room  1509  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send,  FREE,  your  1952  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name  _ 

R.F.D.  No. _ Town _ 

County _ State _ 


Forecast  on  farm  prices  and  production  for  1953  .  .  . 
Farm  costs  seen  slightly  higher 


Next  year  will  be  very  much  like 
this  year  has  been  —  at  least  for 
farmers.  If  the  weather  is  not  un¬ 
favorable,  farm  production  will  stay 
at  about  this  year’s  levels  and  farm 
products  will  sell  for  prices  which 
will  be  only  slightly  lower  on  the 
average  than  they  have  been  this 
year.  Costs  of  farm  production  will 
edge  up,  but  only  a  little.  In  short, 
net  farm  income  will  continue  to 
slide  during  1953  as  it  has  in  1952, 
but  not  very  much.  That  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  what  field  personnel 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
extension  service  were  told  in 
Washington  at  the  end  of  last  month. 

Department  of^  Agriculture  econo¬ 
mists  predicted  more  disposable  in¬ 
come  for  consumers  next  year  than 
this,  and  a  consequent  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products.  The  export 
market  will  be  weak,  it  was  said, 
particularly  for  wheat,  cotton,  grain 
sorghums  and  fruits.  Because  of  a 
slightly  lower  price  level  and  slight¬ 
ly  higher  production  costs,  the  parity 
ratio  is  expected  to  average  100 
during  1953,  compared  to  an  ex¬ 
pected  102  for  1952.  Since  the  parity 
ratio  measures  the  buying  power  of 
the  farmer’s  products,  this  means 
that  the  average  farmer  will  have 
about  two  per  cent  less  in  take-home 
pay  next  year  than  this. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  the 
economists  paid  no  attention  at  all 
to  the  elections  in  making  their  pre¬ 
dications,  although  the  outcome  was 
of  course  in  doubt  at  the  time  the 
conference  was  held.  In  other  words, 
at  the  end  of  October  they  seemed  to 
believe  conditions  would  be  pretty 
good  regardless  of  the  November  4 
verdict. 

For  the  first  time  since  Russia 
started  getting  out  of  line,  well  be¬ 
fore  the  Korean  War,  the  economists 
for  some  reason  did  not  qualify  their 
predictions  with  “barring  a  shooting 
war”  or  “barring  a  worsening  in  the 
international  situation.”  This  was  a 
reflection  of  little  confidence  that  the 
Korean  mess  could  be  entirely 
straightened  out  very  soon,  and  a  re¬ 
flection  of  considerable  confidence 
that  matters  would  not  get  worse. 

This  was  the  summary  for  im¬ 
portant  farm  products  used  as  a 
text  for  the  conference: 

“With  a  rise  in  cattle  slaughter  in 
1953  exp.ected  to  more  than  offset 
lower  hog  slaughter,  total  meat  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  above  1952  and  may 
be  at  a  record  peacetime  level. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  for  cattle 
are  expected  to  be  lower;  hogs  about 
the  same  or  a  little  higher;  and 
lambs  a  little  lower. 

“Total  milk  production  in  1953 
may  be  slightly  higher  than  this 
year,  but  with  a  strong  demand  for 
dairy  products,  prices  probably  will 
average  higher. 

“Production  of  eggs  in  1953  is 
likely  to  fall  below  1952  and  prices 
probably  will  average  higher  than 
this  year.  Broiler  prices  may  average 
slightly  below  1952  levels,  particu¬ 
larly  if  red  meat  supplies  increase 
as  expected. 

“Output  of  fats  and  oils  in  1952-53 
marketing  year  will  be  down,  but 
prospective  supplies  are  large  enough 
to  maintain  consumption  and  exports 
at  relatively  high  levels. 

“Smaller  supplies  of  feed  grains 
are  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  grain-consuming  live¬ 
stock.  Feed  prices  in  the  1952-53 
feeding  season  may  not  average 
greatly  different  from  1951-52. 

“Wheat  supplies  in  prospect  for 
this  year  and  next  probably  will  ex¬ 
ceed  domestic  and  export  require¬ 
ments.  Wheat  prices  in  the  current 
marketing  year  are  expected  to 
average  slightly  below  the  effective 
loan  level. 

•  “With  average  weather,  total  fruit 
production  in  1953  is  likely  to  be 


larger  than  in  1952,  but  grower 
prices  may  not  be  greatly  different. 

“Total  production  of  truck  crops 
for  the  fresh  market  in  1953  may  be 
larger  than  in  1952,  when  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  in  some  areas  cut 
acreages  and  yields  and  caused 
alternate  periods  of  glut  and  scarcity 
and  sharp  variations  in  prices.  Rela¬ 
tively  high  prices  this  year  and  last 
suggest  that  farmers  may  increase 
potato  and  sweet  potato  acreage  in 
1953,  and  prices  for  the  1953  crop 
probably  will  not  be  as  high  as  those 
for  the  1952  crop. 

“With  smaller  supplies  than  a  year 
earlier  in  prospect,  prices  of  dry 
edible  beans  and  peas  will  continue 
higher  than  those  for  the  1951  crop. 

“The  supply  of  cotton  is  expected 
to  be  smaller  in  the  1952-53  market¬ 
ing  year,  but  disappearance  will  de¬ 
cline  even  more  and  stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  current  marketing  year 
will  probably  be  larger  than  at  the 
beginning. 

“World  production  of  wool  will  be 
up  slightly  from  1951-52,  and  stocks 
are  also  larger.  Growers’  prices  this 
year  are  well  below  the  1951-52  sea¬ 
son  average. 

“The  1952-53  supply  of  flue-cured 
and  Burley  tobacco  will  be  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  because  of  bigger 
carryovers.” 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  current¬ 
ly  wrestling  with  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  request  for  a  I6V2  cent 
per  pound  boost  in  wool  tariff  rates. 
If  granted,  the  total  tariff  would  be 
39  cents.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
Commission  for  a  good  part  of  last 
month. 

USD  A /told  the  Commission  that 
wool  imports  are  at  such  a  price  and 
are  of  such  volume  as  to  threaten 
our  domestic  wool  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Department  charged  that 
some  surplus-holding  nations  are 
subsidizing  exports  to  this  country,- 
where  the  cheap  foreign  wool  makes 
the  job  of  holding  up  domestic  prices 
much  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

Representatives  of  wool  producers 
testified  in  favor  of  the  tariff  rise. 
The  U.  S.,  they  said,  has  been  get¬ 
ting  less  self-sufficient  in  wool  and 
in  past  years  has  been  relying  more 
and  more  on  foreign  producers.  An 
assured  price  is  needed  in  order  to 
encourage  rebuilding  of  the  danger¬ 
ously  low  sheep  population. 

The  wool  users,  manufacturers  of 
cloth  and  clothing,  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  the  tariff  rise.  It  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  clothing  and  pile  fuel 
on  the  fires  of  inflation,  they  argued. 
Rep.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  (D.,  Mass.) 
probably  summed  up  the  users’ 
arguments  best.  He  said  that  if  wool 
growers  suffer  because  of  subsidized 
imports,  then  a  tariff  could  be 
slapped  only  on  those  nations  who 
do  the  subsidizing.  Extra  tariff  levies 
on  all  wool  would  drive  up  the  price 
of  woolen  goods  so  that  synthetics 
would  take  over  a  larger  share  of 
the  market,  thus  hurting  rather  than 
helping  the  wool  growers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lane.  And  the  “severely  de¬ 
pressed”  wool  processing  industry 
would  be  ruined,  he  added. 

Harry  Lando 
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Todays  Most  Modern  Tractors 
for  the  New,  Easy  Way  to  Farm.... 


How- 3  Sizes  of  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors 


Eagle  Hitch  Farming  is  a  brilliant  new  way  of  doing  over  a  hundred  farm 
jobs.  It’s  utter  ease  in  hooking  up  to  dozens  of  mounted  implements — 
including  the  Utility  Carrier  that  takes  the  heavy  lifting  out  of  farm  haul¬ 
ing.  It’s  better  tillage,  through  depth  control  by  automatic  floating  action. 
It’s  faster,  cleaner  harvest  of  grain,  seeds  and  forage  with  constant  power 
take-off  to  PTO  machines.  It’s  short  turning,  sure  stopping,  plus 
constant  hydraulic  control.  *  9 

And  now  Eagle  Hitch  Farming  steps  up  into  big  2-plow  and  3-plow 
sizes.  You  get  it  in  Case  "SC,”  "DC”  and  "DC4”  Tractors,  with  their 
extra  capacity  and  stamina.  You  get  it  in  all  eight  models  of  the  low-cost 
2-plow  "VA”  Series,  including  Model  "VAC”  with  adjustable  front  axle 
as  shown  above.  Eagle  Hitch  Farming  saves  you  so  many  motions,  so 
many  minutes  every  day  .  .  .  does  so  many  jobs  so  much  better  .  .  .  you 
simply  must  see  it  on  your  own  farm.  Get  the  full  story  from  your  Case 
dealer  now.  Send  in  the  coupon  today, 

SET  A  PERSONAL  DEMONSTRATION 


EAGLE  H 

•  One-minute  hook-up,  sitting  down.  Stay  on  tractor  seat, 
touch  hydraulic  control  to  bring  Eagle  Hitch  in  position.  Its 
claws  take  hold  of  rear-mounted  plow,  planter,  or  other  im¬ 
plement.  Slip  in  one  pin  and  GO! 

•  Constant  hydraulic  control,  completely  independent  of 
clutch  and  gears.  Acts  instantly  any  time  engine  is  running, 
tractor  moving  or  standing.  Works  with  all  mounted  imple¬ 
ments,  also  most  pull-behind  machines. 

•  Constant-depth  principle/  With  hydraulic  control  in  free- 
floating  position.  Eagle  Hitch  tends  to  maintain  even  depth 
automatically  as  adjusted  by  handy  turnbuckle  in  top  link. 

•  Constant  power  take-off  on  Models  "SC”  and  "DC” 
brings  PTO  machines  to  full  speed  before  tractor  moves, 
keeps  them  at  normal  speed  through  stops  and  starts.  ^ 


Break-Away  Contour  Plow  on  3-plow  "DC”  Eagle 
Hitch  Tractor.  Lets  go  when  it  hits  stone  or  stump,  re¬ 
couples  automatically  by  backing  tractor,  lifts  over  ob¬ 
stacle  at  a  touch  of  hydraulic  control.  Pivotal  action  pre¬ 
vents  crowding  in  or  out  on  curves,  automatically  keeps 
all  bottoms  cutting  correct  width,  makes  it  easy  to  do  a 
first-class  plowing  job  on  winding  contours. 


POSTOFFICE 


arminq 


—with  Constant 
Power*  Take-Off 


Eagle  Hitch  mower  on  big  2-plow  “SC”  Tractor.  Con¬ 
stant  power  take-off  keeps  sickle  going  full  speed  during 
stops,  starts  and  turns — avoids  choking  in  heavy  hay.  Hy¬ 
draulic  control  handles  cutterbar,  also  raises  complete 
mower  for  quick  moves  over  hard  roads.  Cutterbar  breaks 
back  if  it  strikes  obstacles,  re-locks  automatically  by  back¬ 
ing  tractor.  Many  heavy-duty  features  for  long  life. 


RFD _ STATE 


□  Check  here  if  you  would  like  a  personal  demon¬ 
stration  of  Eagle  Hitch  Farming. 


MAKE  A  DATE  WITH  YOUR  DEALER 


For  pictorial  catalog  or  folders,  mark  here  or  write 
in  margin  any  tractors  or  machines  that  interest  you. 
Mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  L-71,  Racine,  Wis. 

Eagle  Hitch  Tractors—  □  Eagle  Hitch 

□  3-plow  Model  "DC”  Implements 

□  Big  2-plow  "SC”  □  4-5  plow  "LA” 

□  Low-cost  "VA”  Series  Tractor 


NAME. 


November  1,  1952 
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WAREHOUSE 

OWNER  PRAISES 
CHANNELDRAIN! 


"Well  worth  the  money"  says  S.  R.  Mills,  Jr. 

Owner  of  the  S.  R.  Mills  Feed  Company  in  Freehold,  New  Jersey; 
has  this  to  say  about  Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain  Roofing :  “The; 
Channeldrain  roof  on  my  building  was  installed  in  1945  when  the* 
building  was  put  up.  I  consider  Channeldrain  roofing  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  well  worth  the  money,  and  easy  to  install.”  From  state  after) 
state— from  farmers,  warehouse  owners  —  comes  proof  of  Super-5 
Channeldrain’s  durability  .  .  .  economy.  Whatever  the  weather;, 
Channeldrain  roofing  and  siding  give  you  extra  protection. 


SUPER-CHANNEL  DRAIN 


...BETTER 


EXTRA  RUST 
RESISTANCE 


3  WAYS! 

1.  Extra  Lap  for  more 
thorough  drainage. 

2.  Extra  Strength  of 
sturdy  COP-R-LOY  Steel. 

3.  Extra  Rust  Resistance 
from  protective  zinc 
coating. 

When  it  Rains 
it  Drains! 


KMW  SV* ; 
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^TQW... 
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OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  *  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  *  New  Orleans 
Pew  York  •  PruJsCe'pkia  *  Richmond  *  St.  Louis 


WHEELING  WARE 
WINS  ACCLAIM,  TOO! 

It’s  made  of  sturdy,  solid 
steel.  Rust -proof,  leak -proof 
.  because  it’s  hand-dipped 
in  Dura -Zinc -Alloy  after  it’s 

made.  Buy  Wheeling  —  the 
ware  that  wears  and  wears / 

ROUND  TUB  - 


PAIL 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

I  WHEELING  WEST  VIRGINIA  { 

|  Please  send  information  on  items  checked.  | 
j O Channeldrain  Roofing  O  Wheeling  Wc 


Winter  Work  for  the  Cold  Frame 


There  is  no  reason  why  your  cold 
frame  should  not  work  for  you  all 
Winter.  For  too  long  most  of  us 
have  limited  its  use  to  a  few  months, 
letting  it  loaf  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Start  it  into  winter  action  now,  and 
you  will  find  it  a  willing  ally, 
doubtless  saving  some  plants  that 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

First,  you  can  move  in  from  the 
borders  such  tender  plants  as  fox¬ 
gloves,  canterbury  bells  and  nierem- 
bergia,  thus  eliminating  the  work 
involved  in  providing  them  with  the 
kind  of  extra  protection  that  they 
require  if  they  are  to  survive  the 
Winter;  and  sometimes  in  spite  of 
our  best  efforts,  they  do  not.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  lift  from  the  border 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and  set 
carefully  in  the  frame,  watering 
well. 

And  not  only  the  tender  plants 
but  such  doughty  specimens  as  the 
so  -  called  hardy  chrysanthemums 
sometimes  fail  to  winter  satisfactori¬ 
ly  if  left  in  the  garden.  Therefore  if 
you  have  some  choice  varieties  that 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  preserving,  - 
lift  now,  cut  back  well  and  place 
in  the  frame.  Then,  if  weather  per¬ 
mits  and  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  can 
take  cuttings  from  them  around  mid- 
February  or  you  can  wait  until,  later 
and  divide  the  old  plants,  resetting 
the  old  pieces  directly  in  the  garden. 
Small  shrubs  which  are  not  hardy 
may  be  given  the  protection  of  the 
cold  frame  during  the  cold  months. 
Among  these  are  the  hybrid  hy¬ 
drangeas  which  should  first  be  re¬ 
potted  so  that  they  may  become  es¬ 
tablished  while  wintering  in  the 
frame.. 

Do  you  know  that  with  the  aid  of 
your  trusty  frame  you  can  easily 
grow  your  own  lilies  for  Easter 
flowering?  To  do  this  successfully, 
however,  you  must  choose  ap  easily 
grown  type,  such  as  Lilium  regale. 
The  soil  should  not  be  too  rich  and 
there  must  be  adequate  drainage. 
Set  the  potted  bulbs — one  to  a  six- 
inch  pot — in  the  frame  and  cover 
well  with  excelsior  or  leaves.  Some 
gardeners  say  that  they  fill  the  pot 
only  about  half  full  of  soil  when 
planting  the  bulbs,  adding  enriched 
loam  when  removing  to  the  house 
for  the'  forcing  process. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  frames  those  little 
perennial  plants  grown  from  seed 


planted  in  August.  You  will  have 
much  better  plants  to  set  in  their 
permanent  places  in  the  Spring  if 
they  are  carried  over  the  Winter 
under  the  protection  of  the  frame. 
Nor  should  those  little  pansy  plants 
be  forgotten.  While  it  is  true  that 
they  will  survive  out-of-doors,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  heavy  mulch  of  leaves, 
they  will  bloom  much  earlier  in  the 
Spring  if  given  a  place  in  the  cold 
frame.  But  give  them  a  heavy 
covering  of  leaves  even  under  glass. 

Providing  storage  space,  however, 
does  not  constitute  the  entire  winter 
use  of  your  frame.  Doubtless  you 
already  have  lettuce  and  radishes 
growing  there  for  early  winter 
salads.  Incidentally,  the  heading 
type  of  lettuce  is  best  for  cultivation 
in  the  frame.  Plants  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  September  and  trans¬ 
planted  later  to  the  frame  will  give 
you  salad  “makings”  right  up  to 
Christmas.  Radishes  are  planted  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  frame  between  the 
lettuce  rows. 

And  for  sheer  delight,  be  sure  to 
grow  a  few  sweet  violet  plants  this 
Winter.  Their  warm  fragrance  will 
be  wafted  up  to  you  whenever  the 
sash  is  lifted;  for  if  you  set  healthy, 
fully  grown  plants  in  the  Fall,  they 
will  start  to  bloom  in  a  few  weeks 
and  will  continue  in  flower  all 
Winter.  Keep  them  shaded  for  a  few 
days  after  transplanting,  letting  them 
grow  accustomed  to  full  light  gradu¬ 
ally.  The  single  varieties  are  best  for 
growing  in  frames. 

Cold  frames  in  winter  use  will 
need  ventilation,  of  coui'se;  and  the 
best  way  to  provide  this  is  by  raising 
the  sashes  during  the  warmest  part 
of  a  sunny  day  and  on  the  side 
opposite  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  current  of  cold  air  cannot 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
plants.  Close  the  sashes  just  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  starts  to  drop.  On 
extremely  cold  nights,  it  is  well  to 
cover  the  frames  with  mats,  straw 
or  boards,  so  that  the  heat  acquired 
through  the  day  may  be  conserved. 
Also,  it  is  a  good  idea,  when  your 
frame  is  working  through  the 
Winter,  to  bank  the  sides  with  earth 
or  evergreen  branches  to  keep  out  all 
cold.  If  the  latter  are  used,  fill  the 
spaces  between  with  leaves.  Water 
the  frames  with  lukewarm  water 
whenever  the  surface  seems  dry. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


How  Did  Your  Garden  Grow? 


As  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the 
fireplace  more  attractive,  it  is  good 
to  review  the  past  season  in  one’s 
garden  and  make  plans  for  next 
year.  Here  in  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  our  own  garden,  planting  on 
light  well  drained  soils  began  as 
usual  in  the  fourth  week  of  March. 
Our  notes  show  that  nearly  all  of 
the  vegetables  matured  on  schedule. 
The  first  asparagus  was  ready  to  use 
April  15  and  lasted  until  the  peas 
were  picked.  The  first  peas  were 
picked  on  June  14  and  the  last  on 
the  4th  of  July  when  the  first  early 
corn  was  ready  to  use.  Planting  of 
several  varieties  of  sweet  corn  lasted 
all  Summer,  up  to  frost.  The  first 
beans  were  ready  on  July  11,  and  the 
first  tomatoes  were  picked  on  July 
26.  Lima  beans  matured  on  August 
15  and  were  in  prime  condition  untl 
frost. 

As  to  the  season’s  weather,  with 
us  May  and  June  were  excellent 
growing  months  with  adequate  rain¬ 
fall.  All  of  the  early  crops  were 
good,  but  July  was  the  driest  in  our 
memory.  However,  by  watering  once 
a  week,  all  the  plants  grew  well 
until  the  rains  came  in  August,  when 
the  lack  of  moisture  was  more  than 
made  up.  Cucumbers,  corn,  lima 
beans  and  tomatoes  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  growth  and  were  never  better. 
Strawberry  and  raspberry  yields 
were  poor,  but  the  quality  was  all 
right.  Blueberries  were  excellent  in 
quality  and  had  good  size,  due  to  a 
severe  pruning  the  previous  year. 

From  this  year’s  experience  we 
are  going  to  use  the  method  of 
starting  seeds  outdoors,  growing 
such  plants  as  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  "tomatoes  and  pepp  e r s 


under  transparent  plastic  covers, 
getting  the  seed  directly  into  the 
garden  as  early  as  possible.  We  did 
this  with  the  above  and  also  with 
peas,  radish,  spinach,  lettuce,  carrots 
and  beets.  In  addition  we  tried  a 
few  hills  of  early  sweet  corn  and 
green  bush  beans  under  cover.  All 
the  seed  germinated  readily  and 
seedlings  were  transplanted  later  in 
April  and  May. 

Our  tomatoes,  from  seed  sown 
outdoors  and  grown  under  plastic 
covers,  ripened  within  a  week  of 
plants  that  were  started  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  outdoor  method  is 
so  much  simpler  than  growing  seed¬ 
lings  indoors,  then  transplanting  to 
pots  and  setting  them  outdoors  the 
last  of  May.  We  shall  follow  the 
outdoor  method  for  al  plants  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  for  first  early  production. 

With  timely  plans  and  careful 
timing,  *the  garden  can  be  produc¬ 
tive  all  Summer  without  burden¬ 
some  excess  at  any  point.  And  don’t 
forget:  canning  and  freezing  make 
the  garden  productive  throughout 
the  entire  year.  D.  F.  Jones 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

newest,  best  bated, 
heavy  yielding  seed  OATS,  in  U.  s.  & 

Canadian  kinds,  &  James  Hulless. 
r.ET  FULL  PARTICITLAKS,  also  circular  en- 
tmed  "OAT  GROWING  SECRETS  AND 
FACTS  WORTH  READING  AND  KNOW¬ 
ING”  ANSWERING  14  QUESTIONS  about 
oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen’s  COMMISSION 
COUPON  CHECK.  Saves  you  real  money.  We 
originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fighting  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  and  better  oats  in  the  U.  S. 
Customers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  produce  higher  yields.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND 
on  getting  from  us  the  best  for  less.  Amazing  high 
yield  reports  tell  the  true  story.  Write  today 
and  save! 

WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

Pept.  R  [ThejOriginal] _ Waterloo.  Iowa 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  aaeorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties  I  _ 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Hammenton,  N.  J. 

Burpee  BI6  BOV 

M 


Seed  Ca  talog 
FREE 


TOMATO 

The  biggest  smooth, 
round,  luscious,  scarlet 
tomatoes  you  ever  saw — 
thick -meated,  wonderful! 
Often  over  1  lb.  each. 

,  Plants  grow  faster,  stur¬ 
dier — bear  heavier,  longer. 
Send  stamp  forpostage.and 
we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  FREE! 
Or  to  have  more  plants, 70  seeds  $1 . 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
317  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Complete  line  leading  varieties 
plus  exclusive  Patented  Strains 
available  only  at  Bountiful  Ridge. 
Plant  this  Fall.  One  of  America’s 
leading  Nurseries  selling  direct 
and  serving  the  Nation's  Plant- 
.  ers  over  80  years  thru  three 

. _  -^/generations,  assures  satisfaction. 

Write  for  free  60  page  catalog  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  1112,  Princess  Anne. Md. 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept,  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


.Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 

varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

___  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland1 

HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES,  3  strong  Chinese 

Chestnuts  $1.00.  Select  Chestnuts.  Thin 
Shelled  Black  Walnuts,  English  Walnuts, 
Shellbarks,  Filberts,  Persimmons.  Catalog 
free.  Get  rich  without  plowing. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

P§^  Box  R,  R.  D.  I,  Downingtown,  Pa. 
LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  (00  for 
$6.00.  VERY  NICE.  FRESH  DUG  &  POSTPAID. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 

R.  F.  D,  2, _ BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

3  ACRE  FIELD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR 
SALE.  8  VARIETIES.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 
WANTED:  Christmas  Trees  Convenient  trucking 

distances  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

UNADILUA  NURSERY  C0„  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA, 


Orchard  lc  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


CAVE*  t  A  DAD  —  two  men  can  Pn,ne 
v EJ  IHdUK  faster  and  easier  than 
f  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 

Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
l°ng,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  *  Very  Fast  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air,  •  Improved  Cutting 
Read.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  114"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Two  famous  Silos 

HARDER 

SILOS 


Concrete 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RBN-47 
JS3I  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.. 


Bale  up  to  10  tons  an  hour — 

hour  after  hour — with  a  New  Holland  “77”! 


"Not  one  miss  in 
4500  bales ! 

. .  .with  our  New  Holland  "77" 


Effect  of  Continuous 
Cultivation 

I  have  been  continuously  culti¬ 
vating  my  garden  soil  for  several 
years;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  needs 
some  organic  and  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terial.  What  procedure  would  you 
suggest?  R.  T.  B. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Continuous  cultivation  of  soils  re¬ 
duces  their  organic  matter  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  content,  resulting  in  a  poor 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  such  as 
you  describe.  You  can  build  up  the 
organic  matter  content  of  the  soil  by 
applying  organic  matter  in  any  form 
that  is  available:  stable  manure, 
compost,  peat  moss  or  other  materi¬ 
als  of  this  kind.  Or  it  can  be  done 
by  rotating  your  garden  area  with 
sod  crops:  grass  and  clover,  or 
annual  green  manure  crops  such  as 
rye  in  the  Winter  or  rye  grass,  soy¬ 
beans,  sunflowers  or  other  crops  in 
the  Summer,  which  should  be  turned 
under. 

Lime  also  improves  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  most 
garden  crops  are  benefited  by  the 
application  of  75  to  100  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  per  1,000  square 
feet  about  every  five  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  amount  of  lime  to  add  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  crops  you  want  to 
grow.  Some  plants,  such  as  potatoes, 
are  injured  by  lime.  In  addition  use 
a  complete  commercial  fertilizer 
such  as  5-10-5,  in  amounts  as  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  bag. 


Asparagus  a  Large  Feeder 

My  asparagus  bed  has  not  been 
limed  for  the  past  several  years. 
What  do  you  recommend  for  liming 
and  fertilizing?  When  should  these 
be  applied?  r.  a. 

Montgomrey  Co.,  Pa. 

Asparagus  is  a  large  feeder  and 
usually  responds  to  heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizer  provided  the  soil 
is  not  too  dry.  If  your  soil  has  not 
been  well  limed  during  the  past 
several  years,  it  should  receive  from 
75  to  100  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
per  1,000  square  feet.  The  best  time 
to  apply  this  is  in  the  Fall.  Then, 
during  the  growing  season,  apply  50 
pounds  per  1,000  square  feet  of  a 
5-10-10  fertilizer,  as  well  as  a 
liberal  application  of  either  stable 
manure  or  poultry  manure.  Aspara¬ 
gus  grows  best  when  mulched  with 
leaves,  hay  or  other  material  of  this 
kind. 


Sweet  Corn  Did  Not  Fill 
Out 

My  sweet  corn  plantings  did  not 
fill  out  the  ears.  What  is  the  cause? 

New  York  a.  e.  p. 

Sweet  corn  that  does  not  fill  out 
the  ears  well  indicates  too  thick 
planting,  inadequate  fertilization  and 
lack  of  moisture  at  the  Critical  time 
when  the  ears  are  setting.  The  small 
early  varieties  of  sweet  corn  may  be 
planted  from  six  to  eight  inches 
apart  in  rows  at  least  three  feet 
apart.  The  larger  mid-season  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  spaced  one  foot 
apart  in  rows,  one  plant  in  each 
place,  or  in  groups  three  feet  apart 
with  three  plants  to  a  place.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  fertilizer  in  adequate 
amount,  the  soil  should  be  well 
limed  and  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter. 


Fall  Spading  Reduces  Grubs 

How  can  I  reduce  the  number  of 
white  grubs  in  my  garden  soil? 
What  kind  of  insects  do  these  grubs 
develop  into?  j.  b. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

White  grubs  can  be  reduced  in 
number  by  spading  or  plowing  the 
soil  late  in  the  Fall,  just  about  the 
time  the  soil  freezes.  White  grubs 
may  be  the  larvae  of  the  June 
beetle  or  Japanese  beetle.  The  for¬ 
mer  may  come  in  the  manure;  the 
latter  are  quite  prevalent  in  grass 
sod  where  the  grass  is  cut  short. 


says  ELLSWORTH  WAITE 
Waite  Farm,  Alexander,  N.  Y. 

DAIRYING  is  our  main  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Mr.  Waite, 
“and  we  have  70  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  Last  year  we 
bought  a  New  Holland  to  cut 
down  on  time  and  labor  in  operat¬ 
ing  our  400-acre  farm. 

“During  the  season  we  put  up 
14,000  bales— all  our  own  hay. 
Our  “77”  tied  3,000  bales  of  hay 
and  1,500  bales  of  straw  without 
missing  a  bale.  That’s  what  I  call 
enjoyable  work. 


“For  the  year,  our  stock' pro- 
.  duced  18,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
732  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  was 


a  superior  year  and  we  know  our 
“77”  baler  was  a  big  factor  in 
helping  us  reach  this  goal.” 


Here’s  why  you  can  count  on  New  Holland 
for  fast,  trouble-free  baling: 

Highest  capacity— You  can  bale  up 


to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour  with  the 
“77”!  Many  twine-tie  balers  have 
only  half  that  capacity — none  beat 
New  Holland. 

Gentle  baling  action — New  Holland 

baling  action  keeps  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  stem  —  doesn’t  shake 
them  out  into  the  field.  A  New 
Holland  bale  can  contain  up  to  50  % 
more  feed  value  for  your  stock. 

Low  maintenance — The  rugged, 

heavy-steel  “77”  is  designed  with 
fewer  parts  for  smooth,  trouble-free 
operation.  It’s  ready  to  go  and  keep' 
going  all  season.  Repairs  and  upkeep 
are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Dependable  service — New  Holland 

dealers  carry  a  full  inventory  of 
spare  parts  for  immediate  replace¬ 
ment.  Their  servicemen  are  trained 
in  the  latest  techniques  for  servicing 
New  Holland  farm  machinery. 

i  i  i 

Start  planning  on  a  “77”  now. 
Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  for 
a  demonstration.  If  you  prefer  a 
wire-tie,  see  the  Model  “80”  ...  it 
gives  you  up  to  twice  the  capacity 
of  other  wire- tie  balers.  The  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 

New  Holland  Twine  is  Certified  by  the 

United  States  Testing  Company  to  meet 
rigid  standards  of  quality 
It’s  fast-running,  easy-tie- 
ing  and  strong.  Don’t  spoil 
your  baling  with  inferior 
twine.  Save  yourself 
trouble  and  ask  for  New 
Holland  Certified  Twine. 


New  Holland 


DES  MOINES 


NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

•  KANSAS  CITY 


'  'First  in 

Grassland  Farming " 

MINNEAPOLIS 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1211  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Blower 

□  Baler  Twin* 


□  Baler  Wire 

□  Forage  Harvester 
—Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

□  Farm  Wagon 


-County- 


□  Tractor  Mower 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  Spreader-Seeder 


.Acres  Farmed?- 
— State 


J* 
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quick  and  lasting 

rust  protection 

for  your  big  investment 


Form  machinery  is  important— it  represents  a  large  investment  that  will  give 
you  years  of  extra  wear  if  you  give  it  proper  care.  THIS  FALL  is  the  time  to 
protect  your  valuable  farm  machinery  from  becoming  winter  feed  for  rust! 

ESSO  rust-ban  347 — is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  using  a  rag,  swab, 
or  old  'brush  to  plows,  cultivators, 
discs,  and  other  implements  ...  It 
iorms  a  protective  coating  that 
helps  prevent  rust .  .  .  provides 
money -saving,  all -winter  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  NOW 
:  nd  add  years  of  usefulness  to  your 
farm  machinery! 


L'SSO  RUST-BAN  603  for  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  and  RUST-BAN  339  for  diesel 
engines — ito  help  prevent  rust  attack 
on  the  insides  of  idle  engines.  Just 
the  things  for  that  all-important 
tractor  engine... form  a  protective 
him  on  inside  surfaces,  give  a  last- 
mg  coating  to  inner  precision  parts, 
provide  dependable  “lay-up”  protec¬ 
tion!  Obtain  directions  before  using. 


Constant  research  by  Esso  helps 
develop  better  products  for 
better  farming  — 

ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL  —  for  Ex¬ 
tra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  —  just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  Dependable  all-weather 
service  for  rough  going. 

ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE  — stepped- 
up  with  Extra  power,  for  long 
mileage,  high  anti -knock  per¬ 
formance  under  load! 

ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  efficient  operation  . . .  low 
flash-point  for  faster  starting. 


'  SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 


•  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


you  can  depend  on 


FARM 

PROVUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Trespassing  Hunters 

and  What  to  do  About  Them 


This  year,  as  usual,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son,  my  boys  and  one  or  two  of  the 
adjoining  neighbors  will  be  putting 
up  our  posters.  We  do  not  put  them 
up  all  around  the  farms  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Conservation  Law.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  that  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  —  also  a 
waste  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  We 
string  the  notices  along  the  highway 
in  front  of  our  places.  We  use  them 
so  lavishly  that  no  would-be  hunter, 
questing  in  his  automobile  for  a  like¬ 
ly  field,  can  miss  the  point.  Before 
he  is  well  past  one  notice,  he  sees 
the  next  one.  They  are  all  fresh 
new  notices,  so  glaringly  white  as  to 
be  dazzling.  Before  he  comes  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  he  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  aimed  at  him: 
Our  farms  are  posted.  Sometimes  he 
drives  right  past,  muttering  curses. 
Sometimes  he  stops,  like  the  decent 
citizen  he  usually  is,  and  asks  per¬ 
mission  to  hunt. 

We  have  an  invariable  rule  appli¬ 
cable  to  strangers.  When  he  comes 
to  the  door  and  makes  his  request, 
he  is  told  that  he  must  ask  at  the 
garage  just  up  the  road.  The  garage 
is  in  the  family.  The  boys  there,  who 
also  like  to  hunt,  size  him  up — him 
and  his  party.  They  take  note  of  the 
registration  and  make  of  his  car. 
Sometimes  they  glance  at  his  licenses 
to  hunt  and  to  drive.  Then,  if  he 
passes  with  a  fair  mark,  they  say  to 
him  something  like  this:  “Go  ahead 
and  good  luck  to  you.  Don’t  shoot 
near  the  house.”  Not  all  the  sports¬ 
men  who  stop  at  the  house,  stop  at 
the  garage.  That  eliminates  most  of 
the  undesirables. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  this 
personal  variation  of  posting  that 
will  prevent  anyone  who  knows  the 
country  and  is  bent  on  trespassing 
from  going  back  to  the  woodlot  and 
crawling  through  the  wire  fence. 
But  neither  is  there  anything  in  the 
game  laws  that  will  prevent  him 
from  doing  the  same  thing.  He  knows 
that  the  line  is  not  patrolled.  He 
figures  that,  the  game  protector  is 
down  by  the  road  trying  to  catch 
someone  shooting  from  the  highway, 
or  someone  having  a  loaded  gun  in 
his  automobile.  He  knows,  too,  that, 
if  the  owner  should  happen  to  en¬ 
counter  him,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
say  that  the  land  is  not  legally 
posted.  He  may  also  know  something 
else — what  a  lot  of  landowners  don’t 
know  —  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
that  makes  trespassing  on  farm 
lands  a  crime. 

The  Penal  Law  and  Conservation 
Law  are  two  distinct  laws  with  no 
interlocking  relations..  A  man  cannot 
be  charged  with  a  violation  under  one 
law  and  be  arrested  under  the  other. 
If  an  action  starts  under  the  Penal 
Law,  it  must  end  there.  If  it  ends 
under  the  Conservation  Law,  it  must 
begin  there.  Larceny  is  not  a  crime 
under  the  Conservation  Law  and 
trespassing  cua  farm  lands  is  not  a 
crime  under  the  Penal  Law.  Let  me 
emphasize  the  words,  “farm  lands.” 
Section  2036  of  the  Penal  Law  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  “intrude  upon 
any  lot  or  piece  of  land  within  the 
bounds  of  a  city  or  village.”  Rail¬ 
roads  and  rifle  ranges  are  not  “farm 
lands.”  If  we  are  to  talk  about 
penalties  for  trespassing,  we  are 
talking  about  trespassing  as  under¬ 
stood  and  mentioned  by  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Law. 

In  my  20  years  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  I  never  met  anyone  except 
game  protectors  who  had  so  much 
as  seen  a  copy  of  “The  Conservation 
Law  in  Relation  to  Fish  and  Game,” 
which  is  the  official  handbook.  It  is 
a  pocket-size  book  of  some  200  pages, 
and  a  copy  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Albany  and  enclosing  25  cents 
(if  I  am  not  mistaken).  In  the  back 
are  19  pages  of  index,  but  “Trespass” 
will  not  be  found  among  the  topics 
listed,  which  may  or  may  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  importance  attached  to  the 
subject  by  the  compiler.  In  the  body 
of  the  book,  however,  are  two  sec¬ 
tions  in  which  trespass  is  mentioned. 
Section  177  is  one  of  these,  and  Sec¬ 
tion  364  is  the  other.  In  Section  177 


there  is  no  reference  to  posting.  The 
title  of  Section  364  is  “Effect  of 
Notices.”  Section  363  tells  what  post¬ 
ing  consists  of. 

Section  177  reads  well,  and  very 
properly  limits  its  application  to 
hunters,  trappers  and  fishermen. 
That  rules  out  as  a  trespasser  the 
fellow  who  comes  strolling  across 
the  farm  stopping  to  shake  an  occa¬ 
sional  nut  tree.  It  also  rules  out  a 
hunter,  trapper  or  fisherman  who 
fails  to  do  damage  of  some  sort.  If 
a  man  wants  to  be  a  trespasser  under 
Section  177,  he  must  first  qualify  as 
hunter,  trapper  or  fisherman,  and 
then  leave  a  gate  open,  or  shoot  a 
cow,  or  do  something  of  that  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  owner’s  responsibility 
to  catch  him  and  prove  whatever 
there  is  against  him,  and  then  hunt 
up  an  officer.  We  shall  see  presently 
what  happens  after  that. 

Section  364  consists  of  five  para¬ 
graphs.  The  first  forbids  the  taking 
or  disturbing  of  fish,  birds  or  quad¬ 
rupeds  on  legally  posted  land;  the 
second  specifically  and  definitely  for¬ 
bids  trespassing.  The  fourth  forbids 
the  mutilating  or  removal  of  posting 
signs,  and  the  fifth  states  that  land 
is  properly  posted  if  once  posted 
legally,  provided  illegible  or  de¬ 
stroyed  notices  have  been  replaced 
“as  previously  directed.”  the  “previ¬ 
ous  directions”  are  given  in  Section 
363  and  read  as  follows: 

"Illegible  or  destroyed  notices 
shall  be  replaced  at  least  once  a 
year  during  the  months  of 
March,  July,  August,  or  Septem¬ 
ber.” 

Summed  up,  this  section  warns  all 
persons,  whomsoever  they  were,  are, 
or  are  about  to  be,  to  keep  off  posted 
lands  and  stay  off,  unless  they  have 
the  owner’s  permission  to  enter,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  once  a  year  the 
owner  has  replaced  bad  notices.  It 
could  not  be  expressed  more  clearly 
and  succinctly,  though  a  committee 
of  English  teachers  had  fashioned  it. 
There  is,  however,  a  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  (and  ointment  is  a  good  word 
to  apply  to  the  section).  The  fly  is 
embedded  in  the  third  paragraph, 
designedly  omitted  from  the  sched¬ 
ule  above.  This  paragraph  reads: 

“But  nothing  contained  in  the 
foregoing  sections  shall  obligate 
the  conservation  department  to 
enforce  such  provisions  except 
when  the  trespass  committed  - 
consists  of  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trapping  or  disturbing  fish  or 
game.” 

The  farmer,  being  only  meta¬ 
phorically  fish  or  game,  is  thus  left 
to  take  care  of  his  own  disturbance 
the  best  way  he  can.  Now,  assuming 
that  the  farmer  has  caught  his  dis¬ 
turber  and  proved  the  trespass 
against  him,  it  remains  to  see  what 
he  is  going  to  do  about  it.  He  calls 
the  officer  and  here  is  what  happens. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if 
a  policeman  sees  a  man  in  the  act 
of  committing  a  crime,  he  can  then 
and  there  arrest  him  and  take  him 
for  arraignment  before  a  justice.  But 
before  the  arraignment,  the  police¬ 
man  must  prepare  a  document  called 
an  “Information”  and  file  it  with 
the  justice.  He  cannot  just  walk  in 
and  tell  the  justice  to  send  this  mis¬ 
creant  to  jail. 

An  “Information”  is  an  essential 
and  formidable  paper.  It  must  con¬ 
tain  a  clear  and  complete  statement 
of  all  the  facts  that  make  the  act 
a  crime:  what  the  alleged  criminal 
was  doing  and  what  law  he  was  vio¬ 
lating;  who  he  is  and  where  he  was; 
and  when,  and  how.  And  it  must  be 
signed  and  sworn  to.  The  officer  can 
make  an  affidavit  to  these  facts  only 
if  he  was  looking  on,  not  on  hearsay. 
If  he  was  somewhere  else  at  the 
time,  it  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident  that  some  one  else  must  sub¬ 
mit  the  “Information.”  It  is  there 
that  the  informant — the  complaining 
witness,  comes  in;  and  it  is  also 
where  many  a  complaining  witness 
eases  himself  out  and  blames  the 
officer. 

Our  farmer  (who  is  named  Rich¬ 
ard  Roe),  having  called  in  the  officer 
and,  having  all  this  about  “Infor- 
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mations”  explained  to  him,  borrows 
a  printed  form  from  the  officer  and 
sets  about  composing  one.  No  doubt 
the  officer  coaches  him.  My  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  officers  leads  me  to 
rate  most  of  them  very  highly  and  as 
never  saying:  “You’ll  have  to  get  a 
warrant”  as  a  means  of  shirking  his 
duty.  At  any  rate  the  farmer  comes 
up  after  a  while  with  something 
like  this. 

....  give  information  under 
oath  as  follows:  that  one  John 
Doe,  sometimes  known  as  Willie 
the  Whistler,  on  the  23  day  of 
November,  1951,  on  the  Richard 
Roe  Farm  in  the  Town  of  Opus, 
County  of  Major,  and  State  of 
U  Nork,  at  about  2:30  oclock  in 
the  afternoon  did  commit  the 
crime  of  trespass  in  violation  of 
Section  364  of  the  Conservation 
Law  of  the  State  of  U  Nork  by 
wrongfully,  unlawfully,  and  wil¬ 
fully  entering  said  farm  at  the 
northeast  corner  thereof  and 
continuing  therein  one  hundred 
yards  more  or  less  to  a  point  on 
the  Sweetwater  Creek  where  it 
makes  a  left  turn  to  the  south. 
That  he  there  sat  down  and 
threw  pebbles  into  the  said 
creek,  thereby  roiling  the  water, 
making  it  unfit  for  watering  the 
milk.  Deponent  further  states 
that  he  is  the  owner  of  the 
Richard  Roe  Farm;  that  the 
farm  was  legally  posted  in  1948 
and  that  all  defaced  or  missing 
notices  were  replaced  in  the 
month  of  July  and  the  month  of 
September,  1951.” 

Thus  equipped  and  with  some  con¬ 
fidence,  Richard  Roe  and  the  officer 
go  down  to  Squire  Faithful’s  office 
where  the  “Information”  is  signed, 
sworn  to  and  handed  to  the  Judge. 
Mr.  Roe  demands  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Willie  the  Whistler. 

Justice  Faithful  starts  reading  the 
paper,  and  everything  goes  well  until 
he  comes  to  the  part  about  trespass 
being  a  violation  of  Section  364  of 
the  Conservation  Law.  He  is  a  wise, 
good,  kindly  judge.  I  know  him  well 
and  here  and  now  pause  to  salute 
him.  He  dislikes  to  dash  the  hopes 
of  any  man,  neighbor  or  stranger. 
But  he  has  no  alternative.  He  folds 
the  paper  and  hands  it  back  to 
Richard  Roe.  He  takes  a  little  green- 
covered  booklet  out  of  a  desk  drawer 
and  turns  to  somewhere  among  the 
back  pages.  “Section  950  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Law,”  he  reads.  And  then: 
“Action  for  penalties  for  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  chapter.  .  . 
must  be  brought  —  (Listen,  Dick, 
must  be  brought.) — on  the  order  of 
the  departmen  t.”  “Good  night, 
gentlemen.” 

If  Richard  Roe  is  mad  enough,  he 
might  consider  getting  a  bunch  of  his 
neighbors  together  and  form  some 
kind  of  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Say  that 
it  covers  a  definite  block  of  farms. 
There  might  be  a  patrol  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Willie,  the  ,  Whistler,  might  not 
know  but  what  the  patrol  might 
seize  and  take  him  off  to  the  jail- 
house.  L.  E.  Boutwell 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson . 3.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson . 3.25 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett ....  3.20 
Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford.  3.05 
A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr., .  2.75 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Country, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  2.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
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Buster  craved  excitement 
And  excitement’s  what  he  got.  . 
The  gun  that  wasn’t  loaded 
Surprised  him  with  a  shot. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

November  1,  1952 


See  your  nearby 
Massey-Harris  dealer 
for  complete  information 


NEW  YORK 

AFTON,  Bernett  H.  Decker 
ALEXANDER,  Wiktor’s  Garage 
AMSTERDAM,  Giuffre  Bros. 

ANDES,  Walter  B.  Gladstone  &  Son 
ATLANTA,  Steuben  Farm  Supply  Inc. 

AUBURN,  Myers  &  Atkins 
BILLINGS,  Francis  Ryan 
BINGHAMTON,  H.  A.  Skinner  &  Sons 
BOSTON,  M.  J.  Emerling 
BUFFALO,  Fronckowiak  Motor  Sales 
CANANDAIGUA,  Don  Howard 
CAMDEN,  Walter  Sauer  . 

CAZENOVIA,  West  Shore  Equip.  Co. 

CENTRAL  BRIDGE,  J.  &  P.  Implement  Co. 
CHERRY  CREEK,  Cherry  Creek  Motor  Sales 
CHURCHVILLE,  Hoffman  Farm  Implements 
CLINTON,  George  K.  Marsh 
COCHECTON,  C.  E.  Canfield  _ 

COHOES,  Emerick  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

COLLINS,  “Wilson’s” 

CROGH4N,  Duflo  Chevrolet  Co. 

DAVENPORT,  Durward  MacCracken 
DE  RUYTER,  H.  W.  Cook  Farm  Service 
DUNDEE,  Jas.  D.  Gibson  &  Son 
EARLVILLE,  Morgan  Sales  &  Service 
EAST  AURORA,  Edward  Waters 
EDMESTON,  Louis  Nagode  &  Son 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 
FILLMORE,  L.  L.  Babbitt 
FLY  CREEK,  Farmers  Supply  Co. 
FRANKLINVILLE,  C.  A.  Phillips  &  Sons 
FULTON,  Cameron  P.  Loomis  &  Son 
GRAHAMSVILLE,  Grahamsville  Sales  &  Serv, 
GREENWICH,  Leland  R.  Robertson 
HAMMONDSPORT,  Kolo’s  Sales  &  Service 
HERKIMER,  P.  J.  Watkins 
HIGHLAND,  Judson  Van  Vliet  &  Son 
HOMER,  W.  J.  Price  &  Son 
HORNELL,  Thacher  Bros. 

HORSEHEADS,  Horseheads  Impl.  Co. 
HUNTINGTON  STATION,  Toro  Equip.  Co. 
JAMESPORT,  Rolle  Bros. 

JASPER,  Glen  L.  Bullock  &  Son 
KEESEVILLE,  Thompson  Machine  &  Welding 
KIRKVILLE,  Mabie  Bros. 

LANCASTER,  Aurora  Garage 
LEROY,  F.  W.  Bickford 
LINDLEY,  Geo.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 
LIVERPOOL,  Viel  Bros. 

MALONE,  Spencer  Farm  Supply 
MARCELLUS,  Nightingale  Mills 
MASSENA,  D.  S.  Raney 

MIDDLEPORT,  R.  Max  Hyde  „ 

MOHEGAN  LAKE,  Cooper  Lawn  &  Equip.  Co. 
NAPLES,  C.  W.  Guile 

NEW  HAMPTON,  Sosler  Brothers  Garage 

NEW  SALEM,  New  Salem  Garage 

NORTH  JAVA,  Java  Farm  Supply 

NO.  TONAWANDA,  Sherrie’s  Farm  Equip.  Ct. 

NORWICH,  Brooks  Garage 

OWEGO,  J.  D.  Hunt  &  Son 

PIFFARD,  C.  A.  Parnell 

PINE  PLAINS,  Stissing  Oil  Co. 

PORT  JERVIS,  Runnall’s  Garage 
PRESTON  HOLLOW,  Lloyd’s  Garage 
PULASKI,  Bouvier’s  Farm  Supply 
RANSOMVILLE,  Walter  R.  Peterson 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  Beadle  &  Co.,  Inc. 
RICHVILLE,  E.  J.  Reed 
ROCHESTER,  Thomas  E.  Messer 
SODUS  CENTER,  Charles  B.  Krebbeks 
STONE  RIDGE,  George  Von  Bargen 
TRUMANSBURG,  G.  C.  Marquart  &  Sons,  Inc. 
TULLY,  Donald  M.  Cardner 
UNION  HILL,  J.  H.  Braman 
VALATIE,  Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VERONA,  Haider's  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
WALLKILL,  W allkill  Farm  Supplies 
WARSAW,  Parnell  Farm  Supply 
WATERLOO,  Finger  Lakes  Equip.  Co. 
WATERPORT,  Parson  Tractor  &  Impl. 
WATERTOWN,  Northern  Implement  Co. 
WEEDSPORT,  Otis  Jorolemon  &  Sons 
WEST  EDMESTON,  Roberts  Farm  Supply 
WHITE  PLAINS,  Toro  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 
WHITNEY  POINT,  N.  L.  Barnes 
WILLIAMSON,  Ralph  A.  Verbridge 
WOLCOTT,  Eugene  P.  Haughey 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAIRSTOWN,  Rusweiler’s  Garage 
BRANCHVILLE,  The  Roy  Co. 

DEERFIELD  STREET,  Ackley’s  Garage 
GLADSTONE,  H.  B.  Motors 
IIAMMONTON,  Farm  Machinery  S.  &  S. 
HANOVER,  Schott  Bros.,  Inc. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  Hights  Farm  Equip.  Co, 
MALAGA,  R.  H.  Vassallo 
MAY&ULANDING,  Herman  G.  Liepe 
MILLVILLE,  Frank  J.  Bartholomew 
MONROEVILLE,  Rudolph  J.  Franzen 
NESHANIC,  J.  S.  Covert  &  Sons 
N.  PROVIDENCE,  Trac.  and  Lawnmower  S  &  S 
PEMBERTON,  J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co,,  Inc. 
RIVERTON,  Carvel  Sparks 
SADDLE  RIVER,  D.  A.  Pell 
STEWARTSVILLE,  Esposito  Farm  Machinery 
SUSSEX,  Sussex  Weld.  &  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc, 

|  VINELAND,  Howard’s  Auto  &  Tractor  Service 
WICKATUNK,  Conover  Bros. 


IF  you  want  a  tractor  with  lots  of 
power  .  .  .  that’s  low  in  initial 
cost  ...  as  low  in  most  communi¬ 
ties,  if  not  lower,  than  any  other 
tractor  in  the  2-plow  class  .  .  .  that 
doesn’t  cost  a  fortune  to  run  —  an 
easy  handling,  comfortable  driving 
tractor  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
family-size  farm,  then  here  is  the 
tractor  for  you  —  the  new  Massey- 
Harris  2-plow  Colt  or  Mustang. 

They’re  the  product  of  the  same 
engineering  skill  and  advanced  de¬ 
sign  that  make  Massey-Harris  big 
tractors  the  most  sought  after  in 
the  field  .  .  .  that  make  Massey- 
Harris  combines  the  most  wanted 
wherever  grain  is  grown. 

Look  at  the  work  a  Colt  or  Mus¬ 
tang  handles  in  the  field  —  two 
14-inch  plows  under  average  con¬ 
ditions  ...  a  6-foot  mower  .  .  .  2- 
row  planter  .  .  .  4-row  beet  and 
bean  cultivator  ...  a  2-row  bedder 
or  lister  ...  a  6-foot  engine  driven 
combine.  They  take  the  work  out 
of  elevating,  grinding  feed,  pump¬ 
ing  water  .  .  .  snow  removal,  post 


The  same  3-point  hitch  that  takes 
the  18  separate  Massey-Harris  tools 
designed  for  the  Colt  and  Mustang 
will  take  any  tool  with  3 -point 
hook-up  for  2-plow  tractors. 

You  handle  the  Colt  and  Mustang 
easier  in  small  or  odd  shaped  fields 
.  .  .  shift  down  faster  in  the  tough 
spots  and  on  the  hills  .  .  .  steer 
closer  to  the  row  or  fence  line, 
turn  shorter  on  narrow  headlands. 
Big  10  x  28  tires  on  the  Colt,  11  x 
28  on  the  Mustang  take  a  firm  grip 
in  loose  or  wet  soil  .  .  .  provide 
the  traction  and  speed  to  do  more 
work  in  less  time. 

And  you  have  the  flexibility  of 
adjustable  front  and  rear  tread  .  .  . 
the  choice  of  front  wheel  design — 
Row’  Crop,  Standard  Tread,  High 
Arch  or  Single  Front  Wheel. 

Look  over  the  new  Massey- 
Harris  Colt  and  Mustangsat  your 
Massey-Harris  Dealer’s.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration  —  get  the  first  hand 
facts  on  your  farm.  For  free  folder 
by  mail,  write  The  Massey-Harris 
Co.,  Quality  Ave.,  Dept.  L-40, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


hole  digging,  dozing  or  leveling 


&  foMssey-fafis 


Parts  and  Service 
through  more  than 
2500  Authorized  Dealers 


3-point  hitch  simplifies 
hook-ups  ,  .  .  Close  cou¬ 
ples  implement  for  easier 
handling  .  .  .  shorter  turns. 
Full  floating. 


Follow-up  Depth-o-matic 
2-way,  hydraulic  system 
maintains  constant  depth 
of  mounted  and  drawn 
tools. 


Husky,  low  friction  124 
cu.  in.  gasoline  engine; 
powers  the  Colt,  140  cu. 
in.  in  Mustang,  gasoline 
or  distillate. 


'i 


This  is  the  road  that  runs  past  your  farm.  It  is  your  link 
with  neighbors  and  nearby  towns.  You  probably  use  it  every 
day.  And  remember,  no  matter  who  uses  it,  your  taxes  pay 
for  building  and  maintaining  it. 


This  is  the  road  that  connects  your  farm  with  every  other 
part  of  the  nation.  On  this  road  of  rails,  your  crops  go  to 
markets  near  and  far.  On  these  rails  move  the  equipment 
and  supplies  you  use.  And,  of  course,  the  railroads  pay  for 
building  and  maintaining  these  steel  highways,  as  well  as 
paying  local  and  state  taxes  on  them. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


'S./W-v'*-' 

if 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC . 


Allen’s  1963  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


todsGrow 

Send  postcard  or  letter 
id  Cataloi 
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(Continued  from  Page  674) 
from  the  trap  before  returning  to 
the  bank.  By  doing  this,  he  leaves 
no  tracks  on  the  bank  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  trap,  which  might  frighten  the 
animals  away. 

Raccoons  are  usually  found  in 
much  the  same  locality  as  mink,  and 
traps  set  for  one  of  these  animals 
!  often  takes  the  other.  These  animals 
are  pretty  hard  to  hold  in  a  trap, 
i  so  nothing  smaller  than  No.  2  traps 
|  are  recommended.  Coon  tracks  are 
j  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of 
i  any  other  animal,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  mud  or  sand  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  To  make  blind  sets  for 
raccoons,  I  find  where  they  go 
through  the  shallow  water  around  a 
drift  or  stump  and  set  my  trap 
where  the  animal  will  pass  over  it. 
I  wire  trap  chain  to  a  flat  rock 
weighing  eight  or  10  pounds  and 
place  this  in  the  water  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  trap  from  the  bank. 
Then  I  cover  trap  and  drag  with 
water  soaked  leaves. 

A  good  bait  set  for  raccoons  may 
be  made  by  finding  a  drift  in  shallow 
water  and  digging  out  a  hole  back 
into  it  about  two  feet  long  and  a 
foot  wide  and  high.  Fresh  fish,  or 
some  salmon  or  sardines,  is  put  in 
the  back  of  this  hole  and  trap  is  set 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  Trap  should 
be  wired  to  a  heavy  drag,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  wet  leaves. 

Raccoons  eat  various  foods:  fruits, 
berries,  corn,  fish,  frogs,  crayfish, 
small  animals,  honey,  etc.  During  the 
trapping  season  there  are  no  fruits 
to  be  found,  so  the  main  diet  is  fish 
or  other  forms  of  aquatic  life  found 
in  or  near  the  water,  hence .  the 
fresh  fish,  canned  sardines  or 
salmons  mentioned  above. 

Traps  for  Skunks 

The  skunk  is  one  fur  bearer  found 
in  greater  numbers  in  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  than  anywhere  else,  and  very 
seldom  at  any  distance  from  civili¬ 
zation.  This  animal  dens  up  at  the 
beginning  of  very  cold  weather, 
coming  out  only  on  warm,  rainy 


nights  thereafter,  so  traps  that  are 
set  in  dens  used  as  winter  quarters 
should  be  left  all  season.  Since 
skunks  are  very  active  in  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  finding  and  pre¬ 
paring  winter  homes,  the  first  few 
night  of  the  trapping  season  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  profitable. 

Traps  for  skunks  may  be  placed 
inside  the  mouth  of  any  den  or  old 
woodchuck  hole  in  fields  or 
meadows,  and  should  be  covered 
with  fine  leaves.  Trap  chain  may  be 
wired  to  a  small  pole,  brush  or  rock 
which  should  be  placed  to  one  side 
of  the  den.  Their  dens  in  Winter 
usually  have  the  entrance  worn 
smooth  by  use  where  often  long, 
coarse  black  or  white  hairs  are 
found  with  droppings  which  contain 
the  hulls  of  insects.  Traps  should  be 
set  at  all  such  dens  and  allowed  to 
remain  there.  .Traps  set  in  old 
abandoned  dens  may  be  baited  by 
throwing  a  piece  of  bait  back  into 
the  den  beyond  the  trap.  As  the  food 
of  the  skunks  consists  principally  of 
small  animals  or  birds  during  “  the 
trapping  season,  any  kind  of  stale 
flesh  is  all  right.  Sardines  and  lard 
cracklings  are  especially  gbod  baits 
for  these  animals. 

Value  in  Weasel  Pelts 

The  weasel  is  very  small,  but 
weasel  pelts  are  worth  more  money 
than  those  of  some  of  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals.  Most  of  the  sets  made  for 
weasels  are  baited  sets,  as  they  are 
hard  to  locate.  These  may  be  made 
by  finding  a  hollow  log  or  tree  with 
an  entrance  about  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  putting  a  piece  of  fresh, 
bloody  rabbit  or  chicken  back  in  the 
hollow. 

The  trap  is  set  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  the  trap  chain  may  be 
stapled  to  the  tree  or  log.  Traps  set 
for  weasels  must  be  adjusted  to 
spring  at  the  slightest  touch  or  the 
animal  will  often  pass  over  it  with¬ 
out  getting  caught. 

Experiment  and  experience  are  the 
best  teachers  in  a  trapping  venture 
both  for  the  farmer  and  his  son. 


Current  presidents  of  the  various 
dairy  breed  associations  in  Maine 
are:  Ayrshire,  E.  A.  Center,  Steep 
Falls,  Cumberland  County;  Guernsey, 
Floyd  Pickard,  Bangor,  Penobscot 
County;  Holstein,  Beverly  Rand, 
Sherman  Mills,  Aroostook  County; 
Jersey,  Richard  Blanchard,  Cumber¬ 
land  Center,  Cumberland  County;  and 
Milking  Shorthorn,  James  Howard, 
Orrington,  Penobscot  County. 

Maine  residents  will  want  to  ask 
their  county  agents  for  free  copies 
of  Maine  Extension  Circular  167, 
“Storing  Vegetables  for  Winter  Use.” 
Maine  farm  people  store  supplies  of 
potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  rutabagas, 
carrots,  beets,  squash,  and  other 
vegetables  for  use  during  the  long 
Winter.  This  circular  describes  how 
best  to  do  so. 

Coni’ad  Felch,  19-year-old  Maine 
4-H  Club  tractor  driving  champion, 
won  first  place  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  and  second  at  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Rural  Exposition  in  Richmond, 
Va.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  A.  Felch,  Gorham,  Cum¬ 
berland  County. 

The  Maine  Sheep  Breeders  Assn, 
recently  bought  three  Columbia  rams 
to  provide  Pine  Tree  State  farmers 
with  a  bigger,  meatier,  woollier 
breed  of  native  sheep.  The  rams  are 
from  Montana  and  Vermont  and 
will  be  used  in  central  Maine  on 
Metinic  Island  in  Knox  County. 


Dairymen  in  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts 
will  be  interested  in  a  new  state  co¬ 
operative  publication,  “The  New 
England  Basic  Class  I  Milk  Price.” 
It  is  available  from  county  agents 
or  the  state  offices  of  the  Extension 
Service.  It  describes  the  new  re¬ 


vision  of  the  Boston  Class  I  milk 
pricing  formula  and  gives  other 
timely  information  on  milk  pricing. 


The  1952  Feedez’'  Calf  Sale  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Beef  Producers 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Put¬ 
nam  Hall  pavilion  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  on 
Saturday,  November  1. 


The  annual  Horticulture  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst  on  No¬ 
vember  7-9.  The  main  theme  will  be 
the  intezfior  court  of  a  shopping 
center. 

Frederick  T.  Zuber,  North  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Bristol  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  been  awarded  the  highest 
degree  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  —  the  American  Fanner 
degree.  He  is  now  an  active  dairy¬ 
man. 


Connecticut  faz-m  people  will  be 
interested  in  a  number  of  the  coming 
events  in  the  Nutmeg  State.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  annual  meeting  of"  the 
Association  of  Connecticut  Fairs  at 
the  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  Nov. 
13;  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Nov.  19;  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  Hotel  Bond,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Dec.  4  and  5;  annual  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.,  Armory,  West  Hartford, 
Dec.  10;  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Poultry  Assn.,  Hotel 
Bond,  Hartford,  Jan.  8. 

The  largest  American  larch  known 
in  this  country  is  on  the  farm  of 
Joseph  Visintini  in  Chaplin,  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  Connecticut. 

John  W.  Manchester 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'  IMAGINE  a  machine  that  can  do  dozens  of  difficult 
■  yard  and  garden  jobs  so  quickly  and  so  easily  that 
a  day’s  work  takes  only  an  hour! 
That's  what  you  get  in  the  New  1953 
Gasoline-Electric  ROTOTILLER.  Now 
a  year-’round  machine  for  the  country 
and  suburbs,  it  plows  snow  as  easily 
as  it  mows  lawns ;  cuts  wood  as 
quickly  as  it  cultivates.  It  can  also 
provide  emergency  electric  power  for 
oil  burners,  pumps,  deep  freezes, 
lights.  And  it  costs  so  little! 

FREE  BOOK  TELLS  THE 
WHOLE  AMAZING  STORY 

See  for  yourself  what  won¬ 
ders  the  New  1953  ROTO- 
TILLER  can  perform.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  and  get 
the  whole  story.  It’s 
TREE;  no  obligation. 

Write  ROTOTILLER,  Inc., 
DEPT.  5011,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

■  NEW  1953  — , 

GASOLINE-ELECTRIC 


Rural  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  21,  ivho  agree  to  learn  by 
doing  work  in  some  farming,  home¬ 
making  or  community  activity,  are 
eligible  to  become  members  of  a  4 -H 
Club.  Sixteen  year  old  Raymond 
Berry  has  carried  dairy  projects  for 
several  years  on  his  father’s  200- 
acre  farm  in  Adams,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  40  head  of 
Brown  Swiss  are  kept.  Raymond 
won  reserve  championship  honors  at 
the  last  New  York  State  Fair  with 
this  10 -year-old  Brown  Swiss  cow. 


ROTOTILLER,  Inc. 

Dept.50ll,Troy,N.Y. 


Please  send  ""“VPlV  J  ,PJ  iff 

FREE,  by  return 
mail,  a  copy  of  your 
New  68-page  Illus- 

trated  BOOK.  ”A  LITTLE  POWER— A  LOT  OF 
LIVING!”  by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the 
famous  "Have-More”  Plan. 

Name . 


Address. 
City . 


County .  State. 


Saves  TIME,  LABOR,  EXPENSE. 
100%  SAFE.  Costs  little  to  buy 
and  use.  Protection  50°  below 
zero  when  properly  installed. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

SMITH-GATES  COUP.  PIAINVIUE,  CONN. 


Junior  Farmers 


Write  for  This 


Sykes  Hernia  Control  gives 
you  guaranteed  lasting  relief 
without  surgery,  injections  or 
binding  trusses. 

Write  today 

SYKES  HERNIA  CONTROL  SERVICE 

Suite  557  __  l  ttle  Bldg 

80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SAVES  TIME  — LIFTS  MORE 


HYDRAULIC  LOADER 
WITH  THE  BUILT 
IN  JACK 


EVER-LEVEL 
BUCKET 

Lifts  breakaway 
loads  to  full  height. 
Built-in  jack  allows 
fast,  easy  on  and 
off.  Bucket  closes 
without  backing,  .  , 
Good  visibility.  Low 
clearance.  See  this 
loader  for  extra 
value  —  Extra  per¬ 
formance. _ 


National  4-H  Club  Achievement 
Day  will  be  observed  on  November 
8  to  recognize  and  honor  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  two  million  boys 
and  girls  who,  as  4-H  Club  members, 
have  completed  a  year’s  ♦  effort  to¬ 
ward  their  goals.  Sharing  in  the 
honors  are  the  293,000  men,  women 
and  young  people  who  serve  as 
volunteer  local  leaders  of  4-H  Clubs. 
Plans  for  the  observance  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  Day  in  many  localities  in¬ 
clude  luncheons,  banquets  and  other 
special  countrywide  events  at  which 
4-H  Club  members  and  local  leaders 
wil  be  guests  and  speakers.  Business 
and  professional  clubs,  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  and  other  adult  groups  are 
planning  sessions  at  which  the  young 
people  and  their  local  leaders  will 
tell  of  their  clubs’  programs. 

During  the  year  the  4-H  Club 
members  have  carried  out  projects 
in  production  and  conservation  of 
foods,  feeds  and  fibers.  They  have 
helped  to  make  their  homes  more 
convenient  and  attractive  and  farm¬ 
ing  more  efficient  and  profitable. 
They  have  improved  their  own 
health  and  cooperated  in  community 
activities  to  improve  health  con¬ 
ditions  in  and  around  the  homes  of 
their  families  and  neighbors.  Em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  theme 
for  the  year:  Serving  as  loyal  citi¬ 
zens  through  4-H. 

Four-H  Club  members  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Connecticut  were  all  blue  ribbon 
award  winners  in  the  4-H  Poultry 
Production  Demonstrations  at  the 
NEPPCO  exposition.  A  total  of  18 
Club  members  from  13  Northeastern 
States  participated  in  the  demon¬ 
strations.  Fifteen-year  old  Robert 
Cole  of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass., 
showed  how  to  get  rid  of  rats  in 
poultry  houses.  New  York  State’s 
“Poultry  Queen,”  Janet  Marquis  of 
Como  Lake,  called  her  demonstra¬ 
tion,  “Brooder  House  Preparation 
Using  Infra-red  Unit.”  Second  place 
ribbons  went  to  Ernest  Nelson, 
Derry,  N.  H.;  Alphonse  Wetzel  and 
Davit  Totten  of  Neshanic,  N.  J.;  Ted 
Tressler  and  Herbie  Salsbury, 
Bryan,  Ohio;  and  Ruth  Ackerman, 
West  Newton,  and  Audrey  Neff, 
Lowber,  Penna. 

High  4-H  team  honors  at  the 
NEPPCO  meeting  went  to  New 
York  State,  with  a  team  score  of 
87.25.  Members  of  this  team  were 
John  Clary  of  Delmar  and  Charles 
Talcott  of  Owego.  New  Hampshire’s 
team,  Alice  Pillsbury,  Warner  and 
Francis  Watt,  Munson  ville,  was  a 
close  second,  scoring  86.75.  Each 
contestant  candled  20  eggs  for  in¬ 
ferior  quality  and  classified  50  eggs 
for  size  and  exterior  quality. 


*!2PowiS 

NEWTON.  IOWA 


'  Robert  Breza  of  Yardville,  N.  J., 
^ook  high  individual  honors  in  the 
Northeast  in  the  annual  egg  grading 
:  contest  for  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Robert’s  score  was  90.25 
out  of  a  possible  100. 

Curtis  Ackerman,  a  1951  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Edmeston  Central  Schol,  is 
New  York’s  best  poultry  boy,  and 
was  designated  by  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  to  attend  NEPPCO’s 
convention  and  exposition.  d. 


FAMILY  WITH  V4  ACRE  or  MORE 
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FREF-SIVING 

Implement  Control 


flLUS-CHflLMERS 

■fRACIOR  OlVmON  *  MILWAUKEE  I.  (I.  S.  A. 


THIS'HIRED  MAN 
WORKS  FOR  ONLY 
*1®S  A  DAY! 

TODAY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 


Hitch  and  GO!  Minute-quick! 

New  A-C  hydraulic  implements  with  FREE-SWING 
control  are  a  snap  to  attach,  and  have  a  new  easy-steering 
“feel.”  They  follow  where  the  tractor  leads — around  curves, 
over  uneven  ground,  along  terraces. 

The  single  master  hitch  point  on  CA  and  WD  tractors 
simplifies  attaching  mounted  tools.  Implements  are  free  to 
swing  right  or  left  for  steering  around  the  contour  or 
dodging  stones. 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  lets  the  implement  hold  level  depth 
by  increasing  weight  automatically  on  the  tractor  drive 
wheels,  preventing  slippage. 

POWER -SHI  FT  tractor  wheels  are  moved  in  or  out  by 
engine  power,  to  match  implement  spacing  for  any  crop. 

Anything  less  is  farming  in  the  past.  Your  Allis-Chal- 
mers  dealer  can  show  you  tomorrow’s  way  —  ask  him. 


Seeing  Double?  No  —  it’s  act-* 
ually  the  new  2-  furrow,  2-way 
A-C  Spinner  Plow  that  elimin¬ 
ates  dead  furrows  and  plows 
all  furrows  uphill.  Conserves 
soil  and  moisture.  Keeps  land 
level  for  irrigation. 


Never  Grease  If — New  mount¬ 
ed  disc  harrows  for  CA  and 
WD  Tractors  have  life-time- 
greased  BAL-PAK  bearings. 
Save  time  and  grease,  pull 
easier,  last  longer.  Harrows 
are  Free-Swing « .  .  free  to  go 
where  tractor  leads. 

8AI-PAK  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark,. 


November  1,  1952 


BE AT^  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS ! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium,  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  _  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


FROZEN  PIPES  with 

uniM'i 


i  CABLE  &  INSULATION 
Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect^, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions.  ' 
GRO-QUICK  MFRS.,  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


Stop  Soil  Erosion 

Save  valuable  top  soil!  Or¬ 
iginal,  genuine  K-S  fills 
‘‘washes,”  gullies,  builds 
and  repairs  terraces,  dams— 
unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes.  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory.  j 

Send  for  Free  Literature  and  Low  Prices. 

CENTRAL  MFG.  CO., 


3913  MASON  ST.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER. 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  save*  real 
*■  1y,  low-cost  construc- 

hitch.  No-Clog  ogi- 
exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

OepL  R-ll  *  Hagerstown.  MiL 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden, 

2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor, 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 

■  Motor  coupling  inc. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOF KD  AND  FIREPROOFED 
A11  Bizet  from  Btoek  at  Half  Price.  For  Firmer*, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  63  Ytara. 

P0R0H  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Price*. 

BARNETT  CANVA8  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


UNCLE  WALTER 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


ANGLING  FOR 

FLAVOR  THAT  FILLS  THE  BILL? 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CAN'T  BITE! 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  STAYS  LIT  TO  THE 
LAST  PUFF.  AND  NEVER  LEAVES 
A  SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE. 


jc 


0J&' 


LOAD  UP  YOUR  PIPE 
WITH  TOBACCO  THAT  WILL... 


CATCH  YOUR  MOST  MEMORABLE 
PIPE  SMOKING  THRILL! 


State  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Miles  Horst  has  warned  farmers 
and  forest  land  «wners  against  sell¬ 
ing  off  timber  rights  because  of  a 
fungus  disease  of  oak  trees  known 
as  oak  wilt. 

Some  land  owners  are  being  ap¬ 
proached  to  sell  oak  trees  to  saw¬ 
mill  operators  who  are  attempting 
to  persuade  farmers  into  believing 
that  oak  wilt  will  soon  wipe  out  all 
oak  trees  in  Pennsylvania,  just  as 
blight  killed  almost  all  American 
chestnut  trees  some  years  ago.  Oak 
wilt  is  definitely  not  in  an  epidemic 
stage  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  has 
existed  in  the  State  for  upwards  of 
at  least  10  years.  There  appears  to 
be  little  danger  that  oak  wilt  .might 
ever  destroy  all  of  the  millions  of 
oaks  in  Pennsylvania,  which  com¬ 
prise  54  per  cenfiof  the  State’s  forest 
trees.  Experts  have  been  unable  to 
determine  the  exact  manner  in 
which  oak  wilt  disease  is  spread, 
thus  making  control  more  difficult. 

An  airplane  survey  of  forest  areas 
in  59  counties  this  past  Summer  re¬ 
vealed  118  spots  of  oak  wilt  in¬ 
festation  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Laboratory  identification  tests  are 
still  under  way  on  other  suspected 
infected  trees. 


Corn  leads  all  Pennsylvania  farm 
crops  in  acreage  and  production.  The 
latest  estimate  is  for  a  crop  that  will 
be  more  than  3,000,000  bushels 
ahead  of  last  year  and  about  7,000,- 
000  bushels  above  the  1941-50  aver¬ 
age.  Drought-breaking  rains  came 
to  most  areas  of  the  State  early  in 
August  and  later  rains  at  well  spaced 
intervals  assured  satisfactory  de¬ 
velopment  of  most  late  maturing 
crops. 

The  State  Department  reports  that 
the  oat  crop  was  the  poorest  since 
1947  due  to  lack  of  rain  during  the 
critical  stages  of  development.  A 
recent  estimate  is  for  21,980,000 
bushels,  compared  with  32,340,000 
last  year  and  the  average  of  24,681,- 
000  bushels.  Tobacco  production  is 
estimated  at  38,804,000  pounds. 
•Second  and  third  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
advanced  satisfactorily,  and  the  total 
hay  estimate  was  for  a  total  of 
3,159,000  tons  of  all  hay,  about  300,- 
000  tons  under  the  10-year  average. 


A  little  White  Leghorn  hen,  that 
came  through  at  virtually  the  last 
minute,  has  won  the  Keystone  State’s 
“Hen  of  the  Year”  title  for  her  •per¬ 
formance  in  the  1951-52  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
For  nearly  11  months  it  has  been 
nip-and-tuck  between  this  White 
Leghorn,  entered  in  the  contest  by 
George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
Pa.,  and  a  Rhode  Island  Red,  owned 
by  the  Harco  Orchard  and  Poultry 
Farm,  South  Easton,  Mass.  But  when 


the  last  eggs  were  laid,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bird  had  produced  320  eggs 
and  amassed  348.80  points'  against 
her  rival’s  308  eggs  and  335.35  points. 

N.  M.  Eberly 

We  had  our  first  real  killing  frost 
on  October  3  here  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  the  thermometer  down 
to  28  degrees.  Fortunately,  most  of 
the  corn  was  ripe  enough  so  that  the 
frost  did  not  injure  it.  The  great 
majority  of  our  corn  is  in  pretty 
good  shape  and  we  will  have  an 
excellent  crop  on  most  farms.  Many 
farms  also  had  an  excellent  second 
clover  or  alfalfa  crop. 

Potatoes  have  been  dug  and  the 
prices  are  around  $2.85  to  $3.00  per 
hundred;  they  seem  to  be  finding 
ready  sale  at  those  prices.  This  runs 
them  from  $1.70  to  $1.80  per  bushel 
which  is  certainly  much  more  than 
we  used  to  get  in  the  old  days  when 
they  were  as  low  as  40  cents  in  the 
Fall  at  digging  time. 

The  corn  crop  is  mostly  harvested 
by  pickers  and  you  see  very  few 
fields  cut  and  shocked  any  more  al¬ 
though  there  are  a  few.  It  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  ways  to  cure  corn 
properly  but  it  does  require  a  lot 
more  work  and  hand  labor.  Old  corn 
is  pretty  well  used  up  and  what  is 
left  is  selling  around  85  cents  per 
bushel.  There  is  not  much  change 
in  the  price  of  other  feeds,  and  oats 
are  selling  at  80  to  85  cents,  while 
wheat  is  still  around  $1.80  per 
bushel. 

Many  public  sales  are  being  held, 
livestock  bringing  good  prices,  also 
new  or  nearly  new  farm  equipment. 
Cow  prices  may  be  a  little  easier 
than  they  were,  but  they  are  still 
high,  sometimes  too  high  compared 
with  the  price  of  milk. 

Eggs  are  still  at  about  the  same 
price  but  will  likely  soon  go  down 
a  little  as  more  and  more  pullets  are 
coming  into  production.  Prices  of 
chickens  have  taken  quite  a  drop 
the  past  week  or  so.  Heavy  young 
White  Rock  cockerels,  which  brought 
40  cents  a  little  over  a  week  ago, 
brought  only  30  cents  last  week  at 
a  local  community  auction.  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  were  worse  yet  and 
brought  only  15  cents  a  pound  and 
in  a  few  instances  only  12  cents  a 
pound.  This  does  not  seem  right 
and,  while  there  should  no  doubt 
be  some  differences  in  price  between 
Leghorn  hens  and  heavy  hens,  there 
should  certainly  not  be  this  much 
difference. 

Edward  Gamble  of  Fredonia,  Mer¬ 
cer  County,  wras  named  best  dairy 
cattle  judge  in  the  nation  at  the 
National  Dairy  Congress  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa.  He  was  also  awarded  a 
silver  medal  for  dairy  product 
judging.  The  youth  is  a  member  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
Fredonia  Chapter. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Photo:  Walter  Jack 

Ripley  Grange  was  awarded  first  place  in  the  Grange  competition  at  the 
Chautauqua  County  fair  last  month.  There  were  more  than  20  Granges, 
Juvenile  and  Pomona,  participating.  The  marvelous  variety  of  home  pro¬ 
ducts,  all  artistically  displayed,  earned  for  this  fine  Grange  the  first  place 
award.  The  picture  shows  a  corner  of  the  display  with  Mrs.  Della  Gibson, 
left ,  Harvey  Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wright.  Alfred  Shields  is  Master  and 
Mrs.  Alma  Epp  is  lecturer  of  Ripley  Grange. 
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When  You  Repair  — 

fit  SURE  TO  TREAT 
THE  WOOD  WITH 


Wafer  repellent  PENTA  protects 
wood  against  termites  and  rot, 
warping  and  checking.  Adds  years 
to  the  life  of  steps,  doors,  roofing, 
fences,  window  sash  and  frame. 

fludt  "SrudA  <it  Att  f 
'Suey  ah  £c*ko*hccaI  tyziloK  £ah( 

Yes,  you  can  paint  over  PENTA  W.R. 
treated  wood.  Save  money! 

Do  this  now  — 

Write  for  full  Information  and  Prices 

WZTTSTm-im 


CORPORATION 

AtPRESfNTATIVES  Of 

CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 

86  MARKET  STREET,  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


/"SNOW  TIRE  SPECIAK 

Goodyear,  Firestone,  Studded, 
Suburbanites  or  Town  &  Country 

600-16 .  S17.21 

650-16 .  20.11 

670-15 _ v .  17.94 

710-15 _ * .  19.92 

760-15 . 21.78 

800-15 .  23.87 

Complete  Price  •  Free  Delivery 


Write  lor  special  wholesale  prices  on 
any  other  type  tire  not  listed  in  this  ad. 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y 


‘SPIRALTORNADO”  PUMP 


The  al!  purpose,  40  lb. 
pressure  pump  Footvalve 
incl.  Costs  a  little  more. 

Worth  ten  times  more. 

TREADED  for  PIPE  and 
CAROENHOSE.  The  choice  of  U. 
War  College,  */t  motor  up.  TWIC 
capacity  ef  pumps  equal  size.  Beware 
of  exagerated  claims.  COM  PAR 
keep  the  best.  Refund.  NORDSTRO 
&.  CARLSON,  Kenoza  Lake,  N,  Y. 


$11.95 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shlpptd  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 


Steel 


Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 


,  0HN  COOPER  CO.  311  2nd'sit.*e H ack«n*aek.  N.  I 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Prices. 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  parts  in  stock 
for  all  model  Rice  Diggers.  Pull  information 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG..  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


SIGNS  . 

WEATHERPROOF  CLOTH  WARNING  SIGNS. 
Your  Name  and  Address  Printed  on  Bottom.  White 
12x!2,  25  for  $8.00:  50  for  $12.50;  ICO  for  $20.25. 
Remittance  .With  Order. 

COUNTY  MULTIGRAPHING  SERVICE, 

P.  O.  BOX  81,  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


REVOLVING  &  STATIONARY 

CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
Gal.  Steel,  all  sizes  &  styles.  Keeps 
rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Elimin¬ 
ates  back  draft  &  creosote.  Catalog  Free 
G.  D.  Shrawder,  Mfgr.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


CONVERTABLE  TOPS:  All  Cars,  2  ply  $25.95. 
Deluxe  3  ply  $33.50.  Install  it  yourself.  Door  panel 
covers  cloth  or  plastic.  All  colors  and  grains,  plastic 
art  leather  any  size  piece.  RALPH  WEEKS, 
BOX  361,  NATICK.  MASS. 
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Grange  News 

The  1952  National  Grange-  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  November  12 
to  21  at  Rockford,  Ill.  Situated 
about  90  miles  northwest  of  Chicago 
and  just  17  miles  south  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  border,  Rockford  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  city  of  almost  93,000  which 
;his  year  is  celebrating  its  centennial. 
Incorporated  on  January  3,  1852, 

with  a  population  of  about  2,500,  the 
;own  was  then  a  muddy  stage  coach 
stop  on  the  trip  from  Chicago  to 
Galefia,  Ill.  Today  it  has  four  rail¬ 
roads,  two  major  bus  lines,  motor 
freight  service,  and  a  busy  airport. 
Visiting  Grange  delegates  will  find 
a  warm  welcome  awaiting  them  at 
the  Faust  Hotel,  National  Grange 
convention  headquarters. 


Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master  of 
the  National  Grange,  has  recently 
written  the  following  pertinent  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  position  of  the  Grange 
concerning  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees:  “The  Grange  stands  ready 
to  defend  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively 
with  their  employer.  The  Grange 
stands  ready  to  defend  the  right  of 
employers  to  have  an  equal  voice 
in  problems  involving  both  employer 
and  employees.  But  we  shall  resist 
permitting  all  businesses  within  an 
industry,  or  all  workers  within  an 
industry,  to  force  their  wishes  upon 
each  other  or  on  the  individual. 
Such— action  by  labor  or  industry  is 
monopolistic  in  character  and  threat¬ 
ens  the  very  foundation  of  the 
nation.  Reliance  on  power  and  pres¬ 
sure  by  either  group  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  provides  the 
power  to  destroy  the  economic  life 
of  their  fellow  Americans.” 


Vermont  State  Master,  Harold 
Arthur,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  presented  a 
Golden  Sheaf  certificate  to  Roy 
Heald  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Caven¬ 
dish  Grange.  The  State  Master 
showed  pictures  of  his  trip  across 
the  country  last  Fall. 

An  Interfraternal  Night,  the  first 
in  Vermont  Grange  history,  was  re¬ 
cently  held  by  Middlebury  Grange 
with  58  Grange  members  and  83 
members  of  other  organizations  at¬ 
tending.  Included  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Masons,  Eastern  Star, 
Odd  Fellows,  Rebekahs,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  their  auxiliariqp.  Each  had  its 
own  story,  including  the  Grange. 
The  purpose  of  this  fine  program 
was  to  have  all  organizations  within 
the  town  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  aims,  ideals  and  purposes 
of  each  other.  A  program  such  as 
this  promotes  good  fellowship  and 
understanding  between  various  local 
organizations.  Out  of  such  meetings 
can  come  many  worthwhile  coopera¬ 
tive  ideas.  Likewise,  duplication  of 
civic  enterprises  can  often  •  be 
avoided  and  the  efforts  thereby 
can  be  correlated. 


The  75th  anniversary  of  Clarion 
County  Pomona  Grange  was  recently 
observed  at  a  banquet  attended  by 
200  Patrons.  Honor  guests  included 
Master  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  Dr.  B.  H.  Dimit  and  Mrs. 
Dimit,  Indiana,  Pa.;  Overseer  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Merle  A. 
Porter  and  Mrs.  Porter,  Cambridge 
Springs;  Flora  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  Mrs.  Raymond  Peterson  and 
Mr.  Peterson,  Kane;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Elder,  Mercer;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Floyd  Harriger,  Oil  City;  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Harry  Brown,  and  Mr.  F. 
K.  Miller,  Cambridge  Springs. 
George  Cole,  Pomona  Master,  intro¬ 
duced  the  toastmaster  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  Howard  Shaffer.  Mr.  F.  K. 
Miller  presented  the  Past  Pomona 
Masters  with  lapel  pins.  J.  Turney 
Showers,  Paul  Fleming,  George  E. 
Henry,  J.  Paul  Gruber,  and  George 
Cole  were  recipients.  Eighteen  charter 
members  of  Community  Shannon- 
dale,  Prosperity  and  Washington 
Granges  were  introduced,  and  each 
was  honored  with  the  gift  of  a  se¬ 
lected  yellow  rosebud.  Miss  Mary 
Master,  14  years  of  age,  of  Murphy 
Grange,  was  introduced  as  Clarion 
County’s  youngest  seventh  degree 
member,  having  been  one  of  the  10 
Clarion  County  Patrons  to  receive 
that  instruction  at  the  National 
Grange  Convention  at  Atlantic  City 
in  November.  d. 


eye  carefully  all  signs  of 

TROUBLE  IF  YOUR  TRACTOR'S 
BEEN  RUNNING  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS,  USING  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OIL! 


HIGH  REPAIR  BILLS 
MIGHT  BE  IN  STORE 
FOR  YOU  AT  THE 
100-HOUR  MARK. 
EVEN  SO-CALLED 
"BETTER"  TRACTOR 
OILS  MIGHT  BREAK 
DOWN  AT  THIS 
POINT. 


/so 


^lVEEDOL 

Lasts  longer  and  saves  money! 


BUY -150-HOUR  VEEDOL-AND  YOU'LL  GET  ECONOMICAL 
AND  DEPENDABLE  OPERATION  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE- 
POWERED  TRACTOR.  LONGER-LASTING  VEEDOL  IS  . . . 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  — by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

* 

SAVES  FUEL  —by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5AV25  YOUR  TRACTOR  —by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


Get  TYDOL  Flying  -  A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl . , . 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline ! 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


A  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
n  Dll  COMPANY 

New  York  Tulsa  San  Franciscc*. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Where  Is  Your  Birth  Certificate? 

TF  you  do  not  have  your  birth  certificate,  it 
*  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  get  one  as 
soon  as  possible  because,  nine  chances  out  of 
ten,  you  will  need  it  some  day.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  fairly  simple  matter  and  not  something 
of  much  importance  anyway.  Actually,  it 
may  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it 
is  always  of  vital  importance  when  needed.  A 
birth  certificate  is  essential  to  meet  the  legal 
requirements  for  matured  social "  security, 
veterans’  pensions  or  allowances,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  passport,  or  when  an  insurance 
annuity  has  matured. 

We,  like  many  others,  had  gone  along  happy 
in  the  satisfaction  that  we  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  and  our  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents  as  well,  and  that  no  one  would  ever 
question  it.  We  were  therefore  in  for  a  very 
rude  awakening  when  just  recently  we  tried 
to  prove  our  nativity  and  establish  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  necessary  to  obtain  a  “delayed”  birth 
certificate,  as  distinguished  from  an  original 
certificate  filed  by  the  physician  who  attended 
at  birth. 

We  were  born  in  Kansas  which,  like  most 
other  States,  requires  first,  that  the  applicant 
furnish  two  sworn  statements  by  people 
present  at  the  time  of  birth  who  are  five  years 
older  than  the  applicant,  and,  second,  two 
supporting  documents  corroborating  the  birth. 
These  documents  may  be  obtained  from  one’s 
military  record,  the  State  and  Federal  census 
records,  a  life  insurance  policy  record,  social 
security  certificate,  a  lodge  or  fraternal 
organization,  school  or  baptismal  records,  or 
records  in  the  family-  Bible  provided  they  are 
complete  and  the  date  of  entry  is  shown.  If 
the  required  sworn  statements  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  then  a  supporting  document  must  be 
substituted  for  each  missing  sworn  statement. 
In  any  event,  therefore,  four  proofs,  along  the 
lines  above  set  forth,  are  necessary  for  the 
issuance  of  a  delayed  birth  certificate. 

In  our  own  case,  the  high  school  we  at¬ 
tended  burned  down  some  15  years  ago  and 
all  the  records  were  destroyed.  We  were 
finally  able  to  establish  factual  evidence  from 
the  undergraduate  record  of  the  university 
that  we  attended,  also  our  military  record,  a 
life  insurance  policy,  and  our  social  security 
status.  In  the  case  of  the  State  census,  the 
family  had  moved  from  Kansas  before  the 
census  was  taken,  which  eliminated  that  as 
a  source  of  information.  It  takes  many  weeks 
to  get  a  reply  from  the  Federal  census  reports, 
and  the  one  we  finally  received  was  inaccurate 
and  incomplete. 

The  actual  correspondence  involved  in  this 
transaction  has  to  date  included  23  letters 
and,  while  we  have  finally  been  able  to 
supply  the  basic  requirements  for  a  delayed 
birth  certificate,  we  have  still  not  yet  received 
it  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  Kansas. 

The  point  of  this  anecdote  is  to  emphasize 
the  difficulties  and  delays  attendant  upon  ob¬ 
taining  this  type  of  delayed  birth  certificate. 


Of  course,  if  one’s  birth  has  been  officially 
recorded  by  the  attending  physician,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  But  this  was 
not  always  possible  in  the  early  days  and 
there  are  still  many  folks  today  whose  births 
are  not  recorded  and  who  would  therefore 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  one  of 
the  delayed  type. 

Why  not  check  into  your  own  case,  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  birth  certificate?  You  will  need  it  some 
day,  you  can  be  sure. 


Politics  in  Chester  County ,  Penna. 

DOWN  in  Chester  County,  Penna.,  a  group 
of  civic-minded  citizens  has  decided  it  is 
time  for  a  change  in  their  own  bailiwick  and 
right  now  are  working  diligently  to  do  some— 
thing  about  it.  They  feel  that  politics  in 
Chester  County  and  in  Harrisburg  need  im¬ 
provement  and  they  are  willing  to  take  time 
and  put  money  and  effort  into  the  job  of  doing 
something  about  it.  They  do  not  like  the 
drift  towards  centralized  power  in  the  state 
and  national  governments.  They  have  seen 
their  own  townships  stripped  of  all  authority 
in  matters  of  zoning  and  assessing. 

One  of  this  group,  Mrs.  Jean  B.  Darlington 
of  West  Chester,  has  been  outstanding  in  her 
vigorous  opposition  to  machine  politics  in 
Chester  County.  Mrs.  Darlington  achieved 
statewide  prominence  several  years  ago  when, 
as  a  dairy  farmer’s  wife,  she  advocated  a  cost 
of  production  price  for  milk  and  championed 
the  cause  of  producer-distributors  of  raw 
milk.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  group  in  its  opposition  to  the 
manner  in  which  elected  township  officials 
have  been  deprived  of  their  zoning  and  as¬ 
sessing  powers  in  favor  of  county  political 
appointees.  Now  she  has  been  selected  to  run 
as  an  Independent  Ftepublican  for  the  State 
Senate. 

Mrs.  Darlington  is  running  under  the  severe 
handicap  of  not  having  her  name  on  the 
printed  ballot,  due  to  the  last-minute 
maneuvering  of  the  nominating  committee. 
As  a  consequence,  she  is  being  forced  to  con¬ 
duct  a  “sticker  and  write-in  campaign.”  It  is 
a  hurdle  which  few  people  would  tackle,  but 
so  great  has  been  the  non-partisan  pressure 
on  Mrs.  Darlington  to  run  as  an  independent 
candidate,  that  she  is  willing  to  undertake 
this  challenge. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  long  believed 
that  women  in  politics  can  be  a  vital  force  for 
good.  We  have  advocated  their  candidacies 
where  we  believed  they  were  qualified,  and 
there  has  yet  been  no  occasion  for  us  to  re¬ 
gret  that  course. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  people  of 
Chester  County  will  be  doing  a  distinct  service 
to  themselves  and  to  their  community  if  they 
give  heed  to  Mrs.  Darlington’s  pledges  as  a 
candidate  in  the  cause  of  good  government. 
We  know  Mrs.  Darlington  and  have  worked 
with  her.  She  is  sincere,  hard  working  and 
intelligent  —  a  rare  combination  of  qualities 
among  candidates  in  today’s  political  arena. 
We  believe  that  she  would,  if  elected,  faith¬ 
fully  and  fearlessly  champion  the  interests  of 
the  plain  people  in  Chester  County  and  else¬ 
where  throughout  Pennsylvania. 


Possible  Potato  Shortage  Again 

THE  possibility  that  consumers,  may  face 
another  shortage  of  potatoes  during  the 
coming  Winter  and  Spring  appears  probable, 
as  figures  on  the  1952  harvest  become  avail¬ 
able.  The  latest  forecast  for  the  1952  crop  is 
approximately  337  million  bushels,  which  are 
about  13  million  bushels  less  than  are  nor¬ 
mally  required  to  supply  the  markets  of  the 
nation.  Last  year  the  crop  was  only  some 
313  million  bushels,  and  consequently  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortage  occurred  during  the  late  Winter 
and  early  Spring. 

Signs  of  the  impending  shortage  already 
appear  in  the  stronger  demand  and  more 
rapid  movement  of  potatoes  from  some  of  the 
larger  producing  areas  during  the  recent 
weeks.  An  important  contributing  factor  was 
an  early  frost  which  killed  most  of  the  vines 
in  Maine,  thus  ending  a  growing  season  which 


had  already  been  shortened  because  of  de¬ 
layed  planting  last  Spring.  Observers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  earlier  forecast  of  375 
bushels  per  acre  in  Maine  should  be  revised 
to  a  lower  figure;  perhaps  315  bushels  per 
acre  will  be  nearer  for  this  season. 

Last  Winter  and  Spring  the  domestic 
supply  of  potatoes  was  increased  by  imports 
from  Canada  and  Spain.  This  year  Canada, 
where  the  growers  have  experienced  an  ad¬ 
verse  growing  season  similar  to  that  reported 
in  Maine,  may  have  only  a  small  volume  for 
export,  which  will  be  limited  mostly  to  seed 
potatoes.  Shipments  from  Spain  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  restricted  because  of  their  unusually 
severe  plant  disease  problems.  With  fewer 
potatoes  in ,  sight,  trading  is  more  active  and 
prices  are  expected  to  strengthen.  It  should 
pay  farmers,  therefore,  to  store  and  hold 
potatoes  for  a  later  market,  provided  they 
have  the  proper  facilities  to  do  so. 


Poultry  and  Feed  Prospects 

L?  USINESS  indices  are  firm  at  the  present 
and  point  to  continued  good  consumer 
buying  power  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
next  year.  Feed  grain  prices  are  at  seasonal 
lows  and  good  opportunities  for  storing  are 
now  possible  if  facilities  are  available.  Large 
corn  and  soybean  crops  are  being  harvested, 
about  two  weeks  ahead  of  normal,  and 
are  of  good  quality.  Contracting  ahead  on 
feed  needs  by  larger  users  therefore  seems 
warranted.  Farms  growing  corn  should  hold 
it,  insofar  as  possible,  for  later  sale  or  use. 

With  egg  production  at  record  volume, 
prices  have  tended  a  bit  softer,  but  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  Winter  and  Spring  are  bolstered  by 
the  short  late  pullet  crop.  On  September  1 
there  were  13  per  cent  fewer  pullets  not  yet  of 
laying  age  than  last  year.  Total  potential 
layers  (old  hens  plus  pullets)  were  five  per 
cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  reports  also 
show  fewer  fall  hatched  pullets.  With 
general  economic  conditions  pointing  to  main¬ 
tained  high  demand,  egg  prices  for  the  first 
half  of  1953  should  hold  at  higher  levels  than 
this  past  year.  Broiler  prices  have  been 
favorable  and  low  current  placements  indi¬ 
cate  a  continued  smaller  supply  for  market 
for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

The  large  turkey  crop,  while  moving  well 
to  date,  will  tend  to  hold  prices  of  both 
turkeys  and  broilers  from  rising.  Present 
indications  are  for  an  orderly  movement  of 
turkeys,  with  a  small  rise  in  price  near  the 
holidays. 


Damage  to  Mail  Boxes 

Last  evening  our  mail  box  was  taken  off  the 
post  and  thrown  on  the  ground.  Two  more  mail 
boxes,  just  across  the  corner  from  us,  were 
knocked  over.  What  can  be  done  about  this? 
Each  year  someone  has  mail  boxes  knocked  over 
and  damaged.  mrs.  e.  m. 

New  York 

When  a  rural  mail  box  is  designated  by 
the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  mail, 
it  thereupon  comes  within  the  protection  of 
the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  and  to  that 
extent  can  be  considered  as  government 
property. 

The  regulations  provide  that  all  cases  of 
damage  to  such  mail  boxes,  or  their  contents, 
shall  be  promptly  reported  by  the  local  post¬ 
master  to  the  post  office  inspector  in  charge. 

Any  person  who  can  be  caught  wilfully 
or  maliciously  injuring,  tearing  down  or  de¬ 
stroying  such  a  mail  box,  or  defacing  or 
destroying  any  mail  in  the  box,  is  subject  to 
a  $1,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  three  years. 


Brevities 

“Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  thee; 
in  whose  heart  are  the  ways  of  them.” —  Psa.  84:5. 

There  is  a  short  apple  crop  this  year  in  New 
York  State  —  only  some  11,610,000  bushels  which 
is  a  third  less  than  last  year.  A  small  apple  crop 
is  general  throughout  the  Northeastern  and 
Central  States. 

Hatcheries  report  that  early  orders  of  chicks 
for  later  delivery  are  coming  in  at  a  greater  rate 
than  usual.  Placing  your  chick  order  now  assures 
delivery  when  desired,  and  some  firms  give  a  dis¬ 
count  for  such  orders. 
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"My  Farmall  SuperTeam  saves  me  time 


to  milk  10  more  cows 


H  says  Glen  Quam, 

Stoughton,  Wisconsin 


another  f  1°  southern  Wisconsin’s  fertile  dairy  country, 
successful  s  Glen  Quam  farms  160  acres  with  a  McCormick 
FARMAUpFARMER^/  parmaji  SUPER  TEAM  —  a  new  Super  M  and  a 

new  Super  C. 

“You  probably  wonder  why  I  need  two  tractors  on  160  acres, ” 
says  Glen.  “Well,  it’s  like  this: 

“Around  here,  our  soil  is  rich — but  at  the  same  time,  it’s  often 
hard  going  on  heavy  jobs  like  plowing  and  disking,  or  pulling  a 


corn  picker  or  combine  up  and  down  hill.  That  s  why  I  bought 
a  new  Super  M  last  spring.  It  gets  my  heavy  field  work  done  in 
a  hurry — with  pull-power  to  spare.  With  the  time  I  save,  I  can  spend 
more  time  with  my  dairy  herd.  I  can  milk  up  to  10  more  cows. 

“Then,  around  the  barnyard,  my  Super  C  sure  comes  in  handy. 
I  use  it  for  so  many  chore  jobs— like  hauling  manure  and  feed, 
where  you  need  good  traction  and  pull-power  in  soft  spots,  easy 
handling  in  tight  spots,  and  fast,  sure-hold  braking  on  hillsides.” 


Glen  Quam,  like  so  many  progressive  young  farmers  in  Dane  slope  in  this  oats  stubble  field,  prevents  soil  washing.  With  Remote- 
County,  Wis.,  is  quick  to  try  new  and  approved  farming  practices  to  Control  on  his  3-bottom  McCormick  plow,  Glen  lifts  the  bottoms 
keep  farm  land  more  productive.  This  waterway,  at  the  bottom  of  a  quickly  and  easily;  keeps  waterway  edges  even. 


"My  IH  dealer  really  follows  through  on  service,” 
says  Glen.  “Every  time  I  buy  a  new  McCormick 
machine,  Bill  Dahle  of  Dahle  Implement,  Stough¬ 
ton,  or  one  of  his  servicemen  comes  out  with  the 
machine,  sets  it  up  right,  adjusts  it  properly, 
makes  sure  it’s  operating  the  way  it  should. 
Personal  service  likd  that  means  a  lot  to  me.” 


"With  my  Farmall  Super  C,  I’ve  got  handy,  low- 
cost  power  for  my  chore  and  yard  jobs,”  Glen 
adds.  “With  my  Super  C  and  No.  200-F  spreader, 
I  can  get  out  to  the  field  and  back  in  a  hurry,  with 
plenty  of  pull-power,  even  when  fields,  lanes  and 
barnlots  are  muddy  and  soft.”  Glen  milks  about 
22  Holsteins,  has  a  McCormick  milker. 


"At  haying  time,  my  Super  C  is  just  right  for 
hauling  baled  or  chopped  hay,”  Glen  says.  “I 
can  make  more  trips  to  the  field  in  a  day,  which 
suits  my  boys,  Derby,  11  and  Donald,  4,  just 
fine!”  Mrs.  Quam  knows,  too,  how  the  Super  C 
gets  field  and  chore  jobs  finished  on  time,  knows 
when  to  expect  Glen  in  for  meals. 


If  YOUR  farm  work,  like  Glen  Quam’s,  calls  for  two 
tractors,  for  both  heavy  field  work  and  yard  and  dairy 
chores,  ask  your  International  Harvester  dealer  for  a  Farmall 
PROVE-TO-YOURSELF  DEMONSTRATION.  In  the  full  line  of 
10  all-purpose  McCormick  Farmalls,  there’s  exactly  the  right 


size  tractor  or  combination  of  tractors  for  you,  with  your 
choice  of  a  full  line  of  McCormick  farm  equipment  to  fit 
your  soil,  your  crops,  your  particular  kind  of  farming.  See 
how  Farming  with  Farmalls  can  help  you  be  a  more  successful 
farmer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  i 
Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Now,  the  MM  Z  Tractor 
COSTS  LESS  THAN 
HALF  AS  MUCH! 


Now’s  the  time  to  buy  the 
MM  2  Tractor!  If  you  figure 
the  cost  in  terms  of  bushels  of 
corn  or  hogs  or  beef  cattle, 
the  2  costs  less  than  half  as 
much  as  it  did  in  1939.  Or, 
figured  in  eggs,  you  can  buy 
the  power-packed  2  for 
2,500  dozen  fewer  eggs 
than  in  1939.  What’s  more; 
you  get  far  more  tractor 
today.  Important 
advancements  give  you  bigger 
value — a  better  tractor  buy. 
See  your  MM  Dealer  for  a 
demonstration. 


YOU  JUST  WALK  through  tough  discing  jobs  when  you  team 
the  2-3  plow  power  of  the  MM  Z  Tractor  and  the  1 1  A  Tandem 
Oise  Harrow.  It’s  the  extra  power  of  the  Z  that  does  more,  costs 
|«S  when  you  hove  to  prepare  soil  fast  in  order  to  get  in  a  crop. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  DRILLS  like  the  Moline-Monitor  offer  no  problems 
to  the  power-packed  MM  Z  Tractor.  And,  jobs  like  this  show 
the  Z’s  economical  operation  even  on  easy  jobs.  You  get  crops 
^  in  for  less  when  you  put  the  Z  to  work. 


HERE’S  THE  Z  drawing  a  4-row  planter  with  fertilizer  ot* 
tachments.  After  long  days  in  the  field,  it's  good  to  know 
that  your  Z  is  equipped  with  an  exclusive  system  of  filters 
and  seals  that  keep  out  dust  and  dirt. 


you’re 


-A**- 


POWER  AHEAD 
Profits  Ahead ! 


dependable  NEW 


OU’LL  BE  CONVINCED  WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE  Z  DEMONSTRATED  ON  YOUR  FARM.  HERE’S  WHY: 


You’ll  never  know  how  much  more  work  you  can  get  out  of  a  tractor  until 
ou  see  this  new  Minneapolis-Moline  Model  Z  perform  on  your  farm.  You’ll 
ever  know  how  many  extra-profit  advantages  you  can  get  in  a  tractor  until 
ou  put  this  MM  Z  Tractor  to  your  own  tests.  Truly,  for  profit-producing 
/ork  ...  for  rugged,  long-life  construction  ...  for  easy  servicing  and  low-cost 
iperation  . . .  You  Just  Can’t  Beat  the  MM  Z  Tractor.  It’s  built  to  give 
ou  cheaper  power  by  the  hour,  on  every  job,  year  after  year. 

fISIT  OR  CALL  YOUR  MM  DEALER  NOW! 

ARRANGE  FOR  A  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  ON  YOUR  FARM! 

:or  first-hand  facts,  see  this  MM  Z  Tractor  at  work  in  your  fields,  doing  the 
nbs  you’ll  want  it  to  do  season  after  season.  You  needn’t  take  just  our  word 
or  the  Z’s  performance.  Visit  or  call  your  MM  Dealer  and  arrange  for  a 
emonstration.  See  for  yourself  why  one  farmer-owner  said,  “I’ve  graduated 
oan  MM  Z.  The  many  new  demands  on  my  tractor  helped  me  to  decide  to 
et  a  machine  with  extra  power.  The  2-3  plow  Z  handles  drill  hook-ups, 
ombines,  Huskors,  even  big  tractor  plows  where  my  former  tractor  could 
ever  pull  the  load.”  . . .  And  that’s  just  what  thousands  of  modern  farmer- 


businessmen  are  doing . .  .  “ graduating  to  the  MM  Model  Z”  to  meet  the 
extra  demands  that  today’s  farming  puts  on  their  tractors. 

BE  SURE  YOU  GET  ALL  THE  FACTS 
ON  THESE  IMPORTANT  Z  ADVANTAGES! 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how  the  Z  gives  you  MORE  POWER  with 
206  cubic-inch  piston  displacement,  high-turbulence  combustion  chambers 
. . .  Easier  Maintenance  with  the  engine  that  has  140  fewer  parts  than  most 
conventional  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  engines,  cylinders  cast  in  pairs  separate 
from  the  crankcase,  full-pressure  lubrication,  extra-heavy,  three-bearing 
crankshaft . . .  Easier  Handling  and  Greater  Comfort  with  five  forward 
speeds  plus  reverse,  “new  car”  steering,  hand-operated  clutch,  Flote-Ride 
seat  that  always  keeps  you  on  the  level  and  absorbs  bumps  and  shocks, 
expanding  shoe-type  brakes,  convenient  automotive-type  dash,  versatile  live 
power  take-off,  Quick-On — Quick-Off  and  Attachor  Tools,  MM  Visionlined 
design  that  lets  you  see  what  you’re  doing.  Get  all  the  facts  on  MM’s  advanced 
Uni-Matic  Power,  the  sure,  fast  hydraulic  control  of  mounted  and  pull-be- 
hind  implements  with  exclusive  lock-out  jack  that  makes  it  the  safest  hydraulic 
control  available. 


CHOOSE  FROM  4  FRONT-END  STYLES,  GAS  OR  LP  GAS! 

Buy  the  Z  Tractor  tailored  for  your  farm,  your  fields.  Check  the  advantages  of  the  single  front  wheel  N  for  nar¬ 
row  row  crops  . . .  the  standard  tread  S . . .  the  Universal  Z  with  front  wheels  together  and  adjustable  rear  tread, 
or  the  versatile  E  with  adjustable  front  and  rear  treads.  When  you  see  the  Z,  get  details,  too,  on  power-boosting, 
cost-cutting  LP  Gas.  Minneapolis-Moline  has  always  set  the  pace  in  building  tractors  factory-equipped  to  bum 
this  lower  cost  fuel  that  cuts  production  costs  as  much  as  35  per  cent. 


"THIS  IS  THE  TRACTOR  YOU  CAN  SERVICE  FROM  A  MILK  STOOL" 


You  don’t  have  to  lie  on  your  back  to  service  the  MM  Model  Z  . . .  it’s  actually  true  that  you  can  service  the  Z  from  a 
milk  stool.  Extra-rugged  construction  assures  you  of  long-life,  dependable  service,  but  every  machine  demands  service 
care  and  that  work  is  far  easier,  quicker,  and  cheaper  when  you  own  an  MM  Z.  Look  at  the  advantages:  Inspect  valves 
without  even  lifting  the  hood  . .  .  cylinders  cast  in  pairs  separate  from  the  crankcase  for  easiest  inspection  and  repair 
(see  photo) . . .  side-of-engine  opening  for  complete  access  to  engine  assemblies . .  .  labor  saving,  packaged  part  assemblies 
. . .  brakes,  fan,  governor,  water  pump,  etc.  can  all  be  serviced  without  disturbing  any  other  parts  . . .  simple  design 
eliminates  140  engine  parts  usually  found  on  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  engines. 

You  just  can’t  get  around  it,  the  MM  Z  deserves  a  test  on  your  farm  before  you  buy  any  tractor.  See  your  MM  Dealer 
and  arrange  for  that  demonstration.  Discover  how  much  tractor  you  can  get  for  your  money  when  you  own  ah  MM  Model  Z. 


inneapolis-Moline 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 
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;  GET  REAL  PRODUCTION  with  the  Universe!  Z  and 
ck-0n— Quick-Off  4-row  culfivator.  Profits  are  always 
e<*  'n  "work  done"  and  you  do  more  when  you  can 
then’s  extra  2-3  plow  power  on  cultivating  jobs. 


YOUR  HAY  IS  WORTH  MORE  when  it  costs  you  less,  and 
there's  just  nothing  that  can  hold  down  haying  costs  like 
the  faster,  one-man  baling  you  get  with  the  MM  Z  Tractor 
and  MM  Bale-Q-Matic. 


IT’S  MODERN  MACHINERY  like  the  MM  G4  Horvestor  and  2 
Tractor  that  helps  modern  farmers  produce  bigger  and  bigger 
Crops  right  in  the  middle  of  a  farm  labor  shortage.  For  low-cost 
production  team,  you  just  can’t  match  this  combination. 


r  Retire? 


I’m  Going  to 
Have  Some  JFunT 

■  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

■  I  m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
i  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
J  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  mv 
Fa  inters  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

i  ou  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 


\mmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details*  m  m ^ 

t  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

■  ^  .  R-17 

j  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . Age. 


J  St.  or  RD. 


•City . State. 


Save  safely  Sy 

and  Earn  More  on  your  saving; 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $59,000,000.00 


1 


amt&wi 

Savixv^MvV 


i 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $- 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name. 


Address 


Town 


State _ *25 


f  ' 

uuik  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15,  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Hunter  Home  from  the  Hills 

The  mighty  hunter  started  out  to  shoot  an  elk  or  bear, 

A  buffalo  or  stag  would  do,  or  lions  in  the  lair; 

Then,  as  the  huntsman  stalked  about  seeking  for  his  prey, 

A  wandering  pup  just  ambled  up  intent  on  romp  and  play, 
Whereat  the  hunter  gave  a  shout,  and  ran  indoors  to  me.  .  . 

Some  day  he  may  hunt  mightily:  right  now  he’s  only  three! 
New  York  State  —  Mary  Bowers 


Be  a  Candidate  for  Compliments 


Who  hakes  this  Election  Cake  —  full  of  spicy  appeal  to  the  current  taste  — 
is  on  the  winning  ticket,  whatever  the  party  where  served. 


Bake  an  Election  Cake  and  you 
will  be  balloted  to  remain  in  office 
in  the  home!  November  4th  puts  to¬ 
day’s  farm  woman  in  her  dual  role 
of  patriotic  citizen  and  president  of 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  For 
she  goes  out  to  vote  first,  and  then 
dons  her  insignia  —  the  apron  —  to 
set  on  the  table  an  Election  Day 
dessert  that  proves  she  is  the  winner. 
Here  is  the  official  recipe. 

Use  1%  cups  warm,  not  hot  water 
(lukewarm  for  compressed  yeast) ;  2 
teaspoons  sugar;  2  packages  or  cakes 
yeast,  active  dry  or  compressed;  4y2 
cups  sifted  enriched  flour  (about) ; 
%  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  2  eggs;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  iy2  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon;  14  teaspoon  cloves;  44  teaspoon 
mace;  y>  teaspoon  nutmeg;  iy2  cups 
raisins;;  y2  cup  chopped  citron;  % 
cup  chopped  nuts. 

Measure  water  into  a  mixing  bowl 
(warm,  not  hot,  for  active  dry  yeast; 
lukewarm  for  compressed).  Add  and 
stir  in  2  teaspoons  sugar.  Sprinkle  or 
crumble  in  yeast;  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  iy2  cups  flour  and  beat  until 
smooth.  Cover  with  a  cloth  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place,  free  from 
draft,  until  very  bubbly,  about  1 
hour. 

Cream  butter  with  1  cup  sugar. 
Add  and  stir  in  eggs.  Combine  with 
bubbly  yeast  mixture.  Sift  together 
salt,  spices  and  remaining  flour,  and 
add  to  yeast  mixture.  Stir  until 
blended.  Add  more  flour,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Beat 
thoroughly  until  smooth.  Use  mixer 
or  beat  by  hand.  Add  and  stir  in 
fruits  and  nuts. 

Turn  into  a  greased  lightly  floured 
tube  cake  pan,  9x4  inches.  Cover 
with  a  cloth.  Let  rise  in  a  warm 
place,  free  from  draft  until  doubled 


in  bulk,  about  2y2  hours.  Bake  at 
375  degrees  F.  (moderate  oven) 
about  1  hour,  20  minutes.  Cool  5 
minutes  in  pan.  Turn  out  on  cake 
rack. 

Baked  the  day  before  Election, 
this  cake  will  put  you  ahead  on  the 
final  count.  p.  s. 


What  I  Do  With  Green 
Tomatoes 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  to 
do  with  .  the  extra  green  tomatoes 
you  probably  still  have  on  hand? 
After  years  of  experience  I  have 
worked  out  a'  system  with  my  own. 

Some  I  give  to  the  neighbors  as 
soon  as  I  pick  thgm  before  frost; 
others  I  make  into  green  tomato 
pickle.  This  makes  an  exceedingly 
acceptable  gift  for  the  city  cousins 
at  Christmas. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles 

Use  y2  gallon  sliced  green  toma¬ 
toes;  1  pint  sliced  onions;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  black  pepper;  y2  cup  salt;  1 
small  red  pepper;  2  tablespoons 
celery  seed;  1  pound  brown  sugar; 
y2  tablespoon  allspice;  y2  tablespoon 
cloves;  3  tablespoons  mustard  seed; 
make  all  measures  level. 

Sprinkle  sliced  tomatoes  and  sliced 
onions  with  salt.  Let  stand  four 
hours  in  separate  bowls.  Place  each 
in  a  muslin  bag  and  squeeze  until 
juice  is  removed.  Then  place  in 
porcelain  kettle,  mixing  in  mustard 
seed,  celery  seed,  sugar  and  pepper, 
cover  with  vinegar  (about  iy2  pints), 
add  spices  tied  in  a  bag.  Boil  slowly 
until  quite  soft  and  tender,  pour  in¬ 
to  jars  and  seal  while  hot. 

Anna  Selberg 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-16  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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Christmas  Cards 


rom  your  own 
negative 

including  envelopes 


PLUS  iOf  SHIPPING 


Limited  Trial  Offer  /<?  r  ~  ,, 

i  Guaranteed  L , 

Only  One  order  l  Good  Housekeeping 

to  a  customer  ^ 

FREE  SAMPLE  —  Just  send  snapshot  negative 
for  free  sample  DeLuxe  Yulecard,  from  world’s 
largest  producer  of  photo  Christmas  cards. 
Please  include  3<t  return  postage.  Negative  re¬ 
turned  with  sample  and  folder.  (If  without 
negative,  send  photo  and  SO <t_  for  new  negative.) 
See  before  you  buy.  No  obligation.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Offer  expires  Dec.  1. 


YULEC ARDS*,  Dept.  47  Quincy  69,  Mass. 

®  ^Trademark  registered 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


WANTED:  A  CAPABLE 
FRIENDLY  WOMAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  capable 
friendly  person  in  Pennsylvania 
who  owns  a  car  and  desires  to 
earn  a  steady  income  by  calling 
upon  farm  people  and  securing 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.  Y.  No 
experience  necessary.  We  furnish 
supplies  and  complete  instructions 
without  charge.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed  on  both  new  and 
renewal  orders.  Anyone  who  en¬ 
joys  meeting  people  will  find  this 
an  attractive  opportunity  to  earn 
a  steady  income  on  either  a  full¬ 
time  or  part-time  basis.  For 
further  details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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0MS.'Pff-}nx  Quaker  Oats  n SPORTS  CONTEST "  Otters  You 


CHOICE  OF  $2|II9J0 
UJUkon  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT! 


WORTH 

OF 


Choker 

and 

Mother's 
Dots  ore 
the  some 


Fifty  Grand  Prizes  of  $100.00  Gift  Orders !  Plug  ment  for  Football,  Basketball,  Baseball,  Tennis, 
3,525  Other  Prizes— right  out  of  special  Wilson’s  Golf,  Softball,  Boxing,  Table  Tennis,  Volleyball, 
Sports  Catalog!  Choice  of  Famous  Wilson  Equip-  Badminton,  Gym,  Playground. 

JUST  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  SENTENCE  IN  10  WORDS  OR  LESS: 


My  favorite  athlete  is. 


(You  complete  the  sentence  in  10  words  or  less.  It's  easy !) 


because 


GRAND  PRUts  fjl  001 

NEXT  75  WINNERS  .'  "  t'00  0°  Gift  ORD 

wxr  ,00  WINNERS  ‘  •  ■  £°ch*s°  °0  Gift  Or< 

"Mr  200  winners  [  '  Mi-00  Gift  o« 

NEXT  300  WINNERS  '  '  foc*  ?'5-°0  Gift  Ora 

NEyr  i°°  WINNERS  '  ’  '  C°ch  Gif,  0rd 
"Mr  2,350  WINNERS  '  '  '  °ch  $S  °°  Gift  Ord 

«"  «.  your  Gif,  o  J  '/  Ch  W  0°G»Orrf, 

^sszs£iSS^ 


hank  SAUER  . 

Chicago  Cubs a  slugger 
Ecseboll's  leading  b'ogg 


babe  ZAHARIAS 

World's  Greatest 
Woman  Goiter 


llON  HART 

Detroit  Lipnj 
All-Pro  End 


ALL-AMERICAN  ATHLETES  SAY- 

MOTHER'S  ' 

AU-AMERICAN  ATHLETES  ^^Ucou.  ^'adinTsSte  Uni- 

versity,  M°the>  tested rAather' s  Oats, oth, « < ' “^Americans do 
The  U ■*!««?»  “dy-to-eat  cereals.  So  do “  a”„d  life-giving  protein- 

Girls,  boys,  >oen, 

and  eat  Mo  «,SPoRTS  CONTEST  .  Grand  Prizes 

ANY°nEaUAhaveNTan  equal  chance  to  win  one  o 

orSiy  of  the  other  3,525 athlete  you  ^ef  fe^ plS 

H1NIS  TO  HELP  »0«  Tor  PrSonVyfamous  or  not.  For^e 

;:::;;..*.************** 


CONTEST  RULES  —They're  Easy! 

1.  In  10  words  or  less  complete  the  sentence:  “my  favorite 

ATHLETE  IS _  BECAUSE _ ” 

Write  it  on  the  entry  blank  at  right  or  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  mail  it  with  one  Blue  Star  from  a  Quaker  or  Mother’s 
Oats  package  to  Sports  Contest,  Box  Q,  Chicago  77,  Ill. 

2.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight, 
December  15,  1952  and  received  by  January  5,  1953. 

3-  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  originality,  suita- 
bility^  and  aptness  of  thought.  Decision  of  judges  is  final. 
Duplicate  awards  in  cases  of  ties.  Contest  will  be  judged  by 


HURRY!  SEND  TODAY! 

Reuben  IE  Donnelley  Corporation. 

4.  Anyone  living  in  the  Continental  United  States  may  en¬ 
ter,  excepting  employees  of  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  and 
its  advertising  agencies  and  their  families. 

5.  You  may  enter  any  number  of  completed  sentences  pro¬ 
vided  a  Blue  Star  from  a  Quaker  or  Mother’s  Oats  package 
accompanies  each  entry.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  , 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company ;  none  will  be  returned. 

6.  Names  of  winners  will  be  on  file  at  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  Chicago. 
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SPORTS  CONTEST,  Box  Q,  Chicago  77,  Illinois 


"My  favorite  athlete  is.— 
because... _ 


(Complete  the  above  sentence  in  10  words  or  less) 

I  am  enclosing  the  Blue  Star  from  a  Quaker  or  Mother’s  Oats  package. 

Name _ _ Z _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City - - State _ _ _ _ — 

REMEMBER:  CONTEST  CLOSES  MIDNIGHT,  DECEMBER  15,  1952 
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November  1,  1952 
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Since  we  got  TV,  we've  needed  that  Bethlehem  Fence 
to  discourage  callers. 


Handmade  Christmas  gifts  are  al¬ 
ways  tops.  Here  are  two  brand  new 
Yuletide  designs  in  crochet  to  add 
to  your  lists.  They  are  fun  to  do,  to 
give  and  to  receive;  attractive,  novel 
and  of  delightful  use. 

The  clockface  potholder  is  bound 
to  make  your  friends  exclaim  (we 
have  seen  it  happen) ;  as  for  the 
cuddle-lion  (he’s  tame),  this  soft  toy 
will  go  straight  to  the  arms  and 
heart  of  any  little  girl  or  boy. 

If  you  would  like  free  leaflets  of 
instructions  for  making  either  one, 
or  both,  of  these  grand  Christmas 
presents,  here  is  the  simple  way  to 
get  them.  You  don’t  even  need  to 
send  a  stamp;  a  postcard  does  the 
trick.  Thus: 


On  the  address  side  of  the  postal, 
write  LION  TOY  LEAFLET  or 
CLOCK  POTHOLDER  (whichever 
one  you  choose)  and,  under  that, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  If  you 
want  both  leaflets,  write  DOUBLE¬ 
GIFT  LEAFLET,  and  same  address. 
Then,  on  the  message  side  of  the 
postcard,  just  write  (or  print)  your 
own  name  and  full  address.  Nothing 
more  is  needed. 

If  you  follow  these  mailing  di¬ 
rections  carefully,  you  help  both 
yourself  and  us  to  send  them  as 
safely  and  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
Order  yours  early  for  plenty  of  time 
before  Christmas!  Persis  Smith 


Maternity  has  been  made  so  much 
safer  than  it  once  was.  It  is  now  in¬ 
deed  a  low  percentage  of  women 
who  succumb  to  childbirth.  Those 
who  do  almost  invariably  could  have 
lived"  had  they  prepared  properly  j 
for  parenthood. 

How  should  a  mother-to-be  pre¬ 
pare?  And  when  should  she  begin? 
The  time  to  begin  is  before  the  baby 
is  started.  Every  married  couple 
should  have  careful  and  complete 
tests  made  to  be  sure  that  both  are 
in  excellent  physical  and  mental 
health.  Then  just  as  soon  as  the 
wife  believes  her  baby  is  coming  she 
should  see  the  doctor  who  will  de¬ 
liver  it. 

There  are  many  bits  of  advice  the 
physician  will  give.  For  instance,  it 
is  not  enough  merely  to  do  your 
housework  for  exercise.  Long  walks 
out  of  doors  with  deep  breathing  are  J 
always  helpful,  unless  a  doctor  says 
otherwise.  At  least  nine  hours  of 
restful  slumber  will  doubtless  be  ad¬ 
vised,  and  a  daily  diet  to  help  build 
the  baby.  This  must  be  nourishing 
and  easy  to  digest.  Since  the  kidneys 
need  frequent  flushing  to  help  them 
carry  off  poisons,  extra  water  should 
be  drunk  between  meals.  The  body 
must  be  kept  rid  of  poisons.  One  of 
the  best  and  pleasantest  lavatives  is 
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Before  the  Baby  Comes 

Did  you  know  that  there  are 
more  married  people  in  the  United 
States  today  than  ever  before  in 
the  country’s  history?  Today  the 
largest  percentage  ever  of  the  adult 
population  is  married.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  all  who  have  reached 
the  ages  of  15  or  over  have  said 
their  vows.  Though  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  is  among  the  young  people, 
there  is  a  marked  rise  in  the 
marriage  of  women  45  and  over. 
This  applies  to  cities  as  well  as  to 
the  most  isolated  areas. 

Women  are  having  children  at  an 
older  age  too.  Time  was,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  a  spinster  of  40  who 
wed  expected  to  remain  childless. 
That  is  not  true  today.  These  middle- 
aged  ladies  plan  —  and  have  their 
babies — with  almost  as  much  ease  as 
do  those  who  are  half  their  age. 


Tots 

Photos:  Courtesy  of  The  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  New  York 

Free  Leaflets  of  Instructions 


Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-12  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


PATENTS 


i  Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG-  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  0. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT  18  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

BOOK:  Old  or  New.  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


YOUR  PHOTO  FREE  On  Sample  Christmas  Card. 
Send  Negative  and  Stamp;  or  15  Cards  99cts. 
ROBERTS’  444,  SALEM,  MASS. 


TOYS  —  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT.  FREE  CATALOG. 
KIDDIELAND,  BOX  1 15-G,  HOLLIS  23,  N.  Y. 


Lion 


Tiny 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  t 
DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 
SAVE  50% 
and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

7  prices  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL  7  models 

Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


Crochet  Gifts 

Be  on  Time — 

\ 


for  Christmas 

at  Yule  Time 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


crape  juice,  not  diluted;  if  it  is,  then 
i0re  should  be  drunk.  Grape  juice 
taken  daily  is  harmless  and  also 
provides  valuable  minerals  which 
the  growing  baby-to-be  needs. 

Weekly  weight  must  be  watched, 
for  an  expectant  mother  should  not, 
aS  a  rule,  gain  more  than  20  pounds 
during  the  whole  nine  months.  By 
the  way:  that  old  superstition  that 
“a  pregnant  woman  should  never  be 
weighed”  was  exploded  years  ago! 
That  other  idea,  “a  tooth  for  every 
child”,  was,  far  worse  than  mere 
nonsense.  Expectancy  does  often  in¬ 
jure  the  teeth;  but  the  dentist  can 
prevent  much  difficulty  or  repair  it 
during  this  time. 


Breakfast  Doughnuts 

Use  2  eggs;  1  cup  sugar;  ]/4  cup 
melted  shortening;  1  cup  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk;  4  cups  flour;  4  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  %  teaspoon  salt;  !4 
teaspoon  soda;  1  teaspoon  grated  nut¬ 
meg. 

Put  eggs,  sugar,  shortening  and 
milk  into  bowl;  mix  well.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  remaining  ingredients  and  add 
them  to  first  mixture;  mix  well.  Roll 
dough  out  14  inch  thick  on  floured 
board;  cut  with  doughnut  cutter.  Fry 
in  deep  fat  at  390  degrees  F.  until 
light  brown,  turning  only  once. 
Makes  24.  d.  e.  s. 


Story  of  Grandma  Cat 

Cats  have  sprung  into  favor  again. 
They  peer  a?  us  from  the  front  cover 
pages,  they  are  modeled  in  clay  and 
stone,  and  there  is  a  cat  magazine. 

A  neighbor,  fond  of  cats,  has  at 
least  two  generations  of  them  and 
their  numerous  progeny.  One  of  the 
older  generation  gave  birth  to  a 
litter  of  kittens  in  the  kitchen.  A 
few  days  later  another  cat  (daughter 
of  the  senior  one)  brought  forth 
kittens  in  the  basement. 

One  of  the  basement  kittens  cried 
all  the  evening  after  it  was  born. 
Just  as  my  neighbor  started  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  the  older  mother  cat  from 
the  kitchen  quietly  went  down  to  the  ; 
basement.  Picking  up  the  crying  , 
kitten  by  the  neck,  she  carried  it 
upstairs  and  dropped  it  beside  her 
own.  She  nosed  it  around  among  her 
own  kittens,  and  soon  it  was  sleeping 
contentedly  with  its  grandmother. 

It  would  seem  that  cats  do  have 
tender  hearts  after  all  and,  if  as 
said,  they  have  nine  lives,  I  believe 
they  would  give  all  nine  to  their 
helpless  offspring.  As  to  the  younger 
basement  mother,  who  did  not  resent 
her  absent  child,  perhaps  she  looked 
on  the  matter  as  something  “all  in 
the  family.”  Belle  M.  Drake 


Add  These  to  Your  Yuletide  Lists 


219  —  Red  Riding  Hood  Doll  Clothes  for  Christmas!  Yes,  what  could 
be  a  more  wonderful  Christmas  gift  for  the  little  girl  you  know  than  this 
set  of  clothes  for  her  best  loved  doll!  Wonderful  for  you  too,  easy  sewing 
and  little  fabric.  Order  for  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22-inch  dolls!  25c. 

2280  —  Two-for-Tea  Gift  Aprons.  A  doubly  delightful  pattern  for  two 
dainty  aprons!  Both  made  from  a  small  amount  of  fabric.  Scalloped  apron 
%  yd.  35-in.  Ruffled  apron,  1  yd.  of  35-in.  Cut  in  one  size  only.  Use  scraps 
for  appliques.  25c. 

2868  —  Give  a  Pinafore  Apron  with  a  Flare!  And  all  from  a  mere  pretty 
yard  of  35-in.  fabric  (or  one  100-lb.  feed  bag).  Here’s  a  pouch  pocket  apron 
with  flattering  panel  lines.  Cut  in  one  size  only.  25c. 

535  —  A  Present  of  Slippers  in  I.acy  Crochet.  A  warm  hearted  present 
for  winter  use.  The  stitch  makes  a  lovely  comfortable  pair  for  “cold- 
footers.”  May  be  done  in  pale  pink  wool  and  trimmed  with  pale  blue,  or 
all  in  snowy  white,  from  two  ounces  of  3 -ply  baby  yarn,  and  one  ounce  of 
contrasting  color  for  the  loop  fringe  and  tassels.  20c. 

2720  —  Make  this  Excellent  Dress  in  a  Single  Day!  A  casual  with  the 
front  and  back  each  cut  in  just  one  main  pattern  piece,  fullness  belted-in. 
Huge  patch  pockets.  No  sleeves  to  set  in;  no  collar  to  make;  no  zipper  to 
Put  in  place!  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  4V2  yds.  35-in  or  4  yds.  39-in.  25c. 

459  —  Darling  Little  Coat  Sweater  to  Knit.  With  crochet  edging  around 
collar,  and  snug  at  the  wrists.  It’s  grand  for  out-of-door  play,  for  school, 
or  to  wear  over  snow-suit  pants!  Colorful,  too,  as  one  ball  of  variegated 
color  knitting  worsted  is  used  for  the  trim.  Choose  your  own  colors,  or  use 
navy  with  shaded  pinks  or  wines;  red  with  variegated  blue  wool  trim;  or 
red  and  green  combination.  Included  in  pattern  are  three  sizes  3,  5  and 
8.  20c. 

Fall-Winter  1952-1953  Fashion  Book,  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 

November  1,  1952 


Your  Cakes  Wilt  Never  Be  Better 
Than  the  Sugar  You  Use! 


m 


FRUIT  CAKE 


Spices  and  fruit  and  flavorful  Domino 
Sugar  make  a  wonderful  fruit  cake. 
Try  this  tested  Domino  recipe — and 
see  why  Domino  is  America’s  fa¬ 
vorite  sugar! 

1  lb.  candied  pineapple 
Vi  lb.  candied  cherries 
Va  lb.  candied  citron 
Va  lb.  candied  lemon  peel 
Va  lb.  candied  orange  peel 
1  lb.  golden  raisins 
Vi  lb.  seeded  raisins 
Vi  lb.  currants 
Vi  cup  grape  juice 
v/i  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
Vi  tsp.  mace  Vi  tsp.  cinnamon 
Vi  tsp.  baking  soda 

Vi  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour  5  eggs 
Vi  lb.  blanched  almonds  1  tbsp.  milk 
Vi  lb.  chopped  walnuts  or  pecans 
Vi  lb.  butter 

1  cup  Domino  Extra  Fine  Granulated  Sugar 
1  cup  Domino  Old  Fashioned  Brown  Sugar 
1  tsp.  almond  flavoring 

Dice  candied  fruit.  Remove  stems 
and  seeds  from  raisins  and  currants. 
Soak  fruits  for  several  hours  in 
grape  juice.  (Save  some  cherries, 
citron  and  nuts  to  garnish  cake  about 


Vz  hr.  before  it’s  finished  baking.) 
Line  10"  tube  pan  with  brown  paper, 
keeping  paper  1"  above  top  of  pan. 
Grease  well.  Sift  lVz  cups  flour  with 
spices  and  soda.  Combine  Vz  cup 
flour  with  fruits.  Add  nuts.  Cream 
butter  with  Domino  Extra  Fine 
Granulated  Sugar  and  Domino  Old 
Fashioned  Brown  Sugar  till  fluffy. 
Beat  eggs;  add  with  milk -and  flavor¬ 
ing  to  creamed  mixture;  mix  well. 
Add  the  flour-spice  mixture;  mix 
well.  Pour  batter  over  fruits  and 
nuts;  mix  thoroughly.  Pour  into 
pan.  Bake  in  slow  oven,  275°F., 
3Vz  hrs.  Let  stand  30  min.  in  pan. 
Turn  out  upside  down  on  cake  rack. 
Remove  paper.  When  cake  is  cold, 
store  in  covered  container.  Yields 
5Vi-lb.  cake.  For  everyday  cooking 
and  holiday  specials,  always  choose 
Domino  Pure  Cane  Sugars. 


<j)onuno 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


WOOLENS 

Fashion’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  better 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 


DEPT.  R-ll, 


WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


GOOD  MONEY  INWEAVING 

Earn  extra  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc. 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarns,  for  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity!  No  experience  necessary.  Thousands  doing  it 
with  easy  running  $59.50  Union  Looms.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet  today.  UNION  LOOMS, 

94  POST  ST.,  BOONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


QUILT  PIECES:  COTTON  PRINTS.  BUNDLE  $1. 
AMES  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  5,  CARMEL,  INDIANA 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  _ 

save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Ruboer  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  503,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 

WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctor  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC- 


NOW!  A  Great  Line  of  *  * 

*  New  Beauty  *  Economy 

RITEWAY  Heating  Units  for  —  *  New  Features  *  Performance 


Warm  Air  Furnace — 
Both  gravity  and  forced 
air  types  in  several 
sizes  for  large  or  small 
homes. 


Hot  Water  &  Steam 
Boilers — A  size  to 
meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  R  i  t  e  w  a  y 
Boilers  as  well  as 
Furnaces  are  made 
to  burn  wood,  but 
hard  or  soft  coal 
can  be  used. 


Here's  the  new  RITE¬ 
WAY  complete  combus¬ 
tion  Wood-Burning 
Heater,  fire-brick  lined 
to  burn  also  hard  or 
soft  coal  with  equal 
efficiency. 


Riteway  Cabinet 
Model  —  for  those 
who  want  the  finest 
in  appearance.  Same 
model  as  wood- 
burning  heater  but 
with  handsomely- 
styled  metal  cabinet. 


DEALER 

INQUIRIES 

INVITED 


For  Complete  details  write: 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  C  6  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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35%  MORE  PRESSURE 
20%  MORE  WATER 


For  NO  EXTRA 
MONEY 

NO  EXTRA 
HORSEPOWER 


MULTI-PRIME 


shallow  well  water  system 

Homeowners  want  more  water  pressure  to 
operate  electric  dishwashers,  home  laun¬ 
dries,  lawn  sprinklers  and  other  home  ap¬ 
pliances.  Jacuzzi  developed  the  Multi-Prime 
to  give  you  everything  you  want  in  a  home 
water  system.  It's  self-priming.  It  gives  you 
more  pressure  and  more  water  plus  econ¬ 
omy.  Compare  the  Multi-Prime  with  any 
pump  made. 

i - 1 

Send  This  Coupon  Today 

!  JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  | 

I  Send  free  literature  on: 

I  Q  Multi-Prime  O  Deep  Well  Pump  | 

■  Name _ _ 

|  Address _ I 


Be  Choosey  . . .  Buy  Jacuzzi 


\_mi 


with  Johnson 

GRUBBING 
TONGS 


The  proven  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  clear¬ 
ing  trees  up  to  12"  base 
diameter  and  all  brush  is  with 
the  Johnson  GRUBBING 
TONGS.  ALL  TREES  — 

M  a  pie.  Beech,  Locust, 

Willow,  Sycamore,  Oak, 

Spruce,  Hemlock,  fruit 
trees,  etc.,  come  out 
easily,  quickly,  per¬ 
manently — ROOTS  and 
ALL!  No  pick  or  mat¬ 
tock  necessary.  Hook  the 
TONGS  around  the  growth 
and  pull.  No  freezing  or  slip¬ 
ping.  Heavy  steel  construction. 

Better  than  bulldozing  or  log  ’ 
chains.  Every  farmer  needs  one. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  from  us. 
PERFORMANCE  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED.  Send  check,  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D/s. 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER. 

MODEL  52 

{Trees  up  to  5" 

Dia.)  use  with  any  tractor. 

Weight  id  pounds. 

Add  $1.25  P.  P.  &  Ins.  West  of  Miss.  $1.75 

MODEL  121  (Trees  up  to  12"  ^19.75  ee. 

base  dia.)  Trees  larger  than  ...  _ed Exnress  Coiled 
5"  require  tracklayer  (crawler)  Shlppea  express  collect 

or  half-track,  or  wheel  type  tractor  with  10,000 
lbs.  draw  bar  pull.  Weight  36  pounds. 

DC  Drt  iwcr  rn  329’D  MADIS0N  ave. 

Re-BO  MFC.  CO.  new  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


$9.85 


ea. 


SURE 


GRIP 


LOCK 

UNADIUA 

BOX  C-55 


F  E  AT  U  R  E  S 
^3  SURE  STEP 
DOWELLING 

SILO  COMPANY 

UNAD1LLA, 


- FREE  —  FIVE  COPPER  TRAP  TAGS - 

RAW  FUR.  PRICE  LIST  TO  TRAPPERS 
FRANK  L.  SINGER  FUR  COMPANY 
PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


■  50  DOUBLE  EDGE  RAZOR  BLADES  $1.  Finest  ■ 
I  surgical  steel.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Why  pay  I 
|  more?  York  Blade  Co.,  656  Broadway,  N.  Y.  I2C  | 
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Shorter  Days  in  the  Sheepfold 

Proper  breeding  and  man¬ 
agement  of  ewes  is  the  best 
insurance  for  healthy  lambs 
By  R.  W.  DUCK 


F  the  right  thing  is  properly  done  and  at  the  right  time,  sheep 
will  render  as  much  or  more  net  return  for  the  time,  care 
and  feed  expended  on  them  as  any  other  class  of  farm 
animals.  However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  farm 
flock  is  sadly  neglected; 
but  rather  is  due  to 
to  do  certain  things. 

Worm  Sheep  Regularly 


It  is  highly  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  entire  flock  be  properly 
wormed  either  before  or  shortly  after 
they___are  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Probably  no  other  single 
production  factor  is  as  important  as 
this.  Often  sheep  that  are  infested 
with  internal  parasites  show  no 
visible  symptoms  of  such  infesta¬ 
tions.  If  they  are  not  properly 
wormed,  the  parasites  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  As  a  consequence  the 
breeding  ewes  do  not  do  well,  often 
dropping  weak  lambs  due  to  a  de¬ 
pleted  condition.  Stomach  worms  of 
sheep  are  blodsuckers  and  can  great¬ 
ly  lower  the  vitality  of  their  host. 

Fortunately,  there  is  now  avail¬ 
able  a  reliable  worm  medicine 
known  as  phenothiazine,  which  is 
highly  effective  in  ridding  and  pre¬ 
venting  sheep  from  becoming  heavi¬ 
ly  infested  with  worms.  It  is  well 
to  remember,  too,  that  entire  depen- 


usually  this  is  not  done  deliberately 


trials.  However,  only  a  few  sheep 
should  be  treated  in  one  group,  and 
they  should  be  starved  for  24  hours 
in  order  to  make  them  sufficiently 
hungry  to  eat  the  medicated  feed 
readily.  The  following  formula  has 
been  found  suitable  for  treating 
groups  of  five  mature  sheep: 
Phenothiazine  125  grams,  molasses 
125  cubic  centimeters  (about  four 
fluid  ounces),  water  100  cc.  (about 
three  fluid  ounces),  usual  grain  feed 
four  pounds.  Treat  any  weak  ani¬ 
mals  separately,  and  provide  enough 
space  at  the  feed  rack  so  that  each 
sheep  gets  its  approximate  share. 

Flushing  Means  More  Lambs 

It  is  best  to  have  the  breeding 
ewes  in  just  fair  fleshing  condition, 
rather  than  excessively  fat.  As  the 
days  grow  shorter  and  the  nights 
begin  to  get  rather  cold,  along  in 
early  November,  give  them  enough 
grain  to  supplement  their  roughage 


Photo:  Paul  Quimby,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


If  ewes  are  gaining  moderately  in  weight  when  placed  with  the  ram  during 
the '  Fall  breeding  season,  they  are  more  liable  to  produce  twins  or  triplets. 
This  prolific  Hampshire  ewe  is  in  excellent  fleshing  condition.  She  dropped 
the  sturdy,  two-week-old  triplets  shown  last  Spring  for  her  owner,  Paul 
Quimby,  Marlboro,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


dence  should  not  be  placed  on  medi¬ 
cation,  and  that  the  needed  control 
methods  of  rotational  and  not  too 
close  grazing  during  the  Summer  be 
also  adhered  to.  Phenothiazine  is 
likewise  effective  in  killing  and  con¬ 
trolling  nodular  worms  as  well  as 
stomach  worms  in  sheep. 

The  dosage  of  phenothiazine 
needed  varies  some  with  the  strength 
of  the  drug;  therefore  the  directions 
on  th  container  should  be  carefully 
followed.  The  usual  dosage  recom¬ 
mended  for  adult  sheep  is  25  grams, 
or  approximately  one  ounce,  while 
for  lambs  weighing  less  than  60 
pounds,  15  grams  are  adequate. 
Phenothiazine  is  equally  satisfactory 
whether  administered  in  capsules, 
mixed  with  the  feed,  or  as  a  drench. 
In  addition  to  the  dosage  suggested, 
phenothiazine  should  be  provided 
constantly  in  the  form  of  a  salt  mix¬ 
ture,  using  one  part  phenothiazine 
to  each  nine  parts  of  salt,  and  no 
other  salt  should  be  supplied.  In¬ 
dividual  doses,  in  the  amounts  men¬ 
tioned,  should  also  be  given  after 
the  ewes  have  dropped  lambs,  just 
prior  to  turning  them  out  to  pasture 
in  the  Spring. 

Investigators  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  point  out  that  the 
administration  of  phenothiazine  in 
the  feed  appeals  to  many  flock  own¬ 
ers  because  of  its  ease  of  administra¬ 
tion,  its  safety  and  economy.  This 
method  has  proved  effective  in  their 


so  that  they  will  be  gaining  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  or  more  a  day. 
If  bred  for  early  lambs,  start  the 
grain  feeding  sooner.  This  method  of 
feeding,  known  as  flushing,  has  the 
effect  of  causing  the  ewes  to  be  more 
readily  fertile,  and  consequently 
they  will  often  produce  two  ova  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  Then,  when  mated 
with  a  fertile  ram,  they  will  yean  a 
higher  percentage  of  lambs  and  may 
even  occasionally  drop  triplets. 

It  saves  labor  and  results  in  more 
lambs  if  the  ewes  are  trimmed 
around  the  dock  at  this  time.  This  is 
also  a  good  time  to  trim  away  any 
excess  hoof  development.  Pare  off 
the  horn  of  the  hoof  just  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  but  do  not 
cut  too  deep  or  the  foot  will  bleed 
and  stay  tender.  Trimming  the  hoof 
in  this  manner  also  serves  as  a  good 
preventive  of  infection,  which  may 
produce  the  condition  known  as 
foot  rot. 

Feeds  for  Flushing 

For  flushing  the  ewes,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  grind  their  grain  feed. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sheep, 
except  lambs  under  two  months  of 
age,  chew  their  grain  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  does  any  other  class  of 
farm  animals.  However,  young 
lambs,  when  creep  fed,  should  re¬ 
ceive  ground  grain. 

Various  combinations  of  grain  and 
supplemental  protein  feeds  may  be 


BEST  MILL 

For  ANY  Grind! 


Ear  corn,  small  grains,  corn  stalks,  hay— 
they’re  all  the  same  to  a  Papec  Model  X 
Hammer  Mill.  With  two  grinding  screens 
instead  of  one  and  their  patented  revers. 
ible  3-ply  hammer  tips  Papec  Mills  do  a 
top-notch  job  of  grinding  on  any  grain  or 
roughage.  For  complete  information,  see 
your  Papec  dealer,  or  write  for  FREE 
booklet.  Papec  Machine  Company,  1011 
S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HAMMER  MILLS  •  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


F^cups  ^ 

rCowt,  Horns 
’Mules,  Dogs,  j 
faster,  better  1 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 


Sunbeam 

StewarJ 

CUPMASTER 


Perfect 


XMAS 


G  FT 


Nationally  known 
Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clip¬ 
ping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation  —  the 
chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment.  Clipped  cows 
are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmastsr 


milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less  sedi¬ 
ment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease 
of  handling,  lasting  durability.  $37.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does 
better  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle.  Write 
for  information  on  Sunbeam  Stewart 
clipping  equipment. 


( Sunbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


A 


A  BADGER 


BARN  CLEANER 


SOLVES  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM 
and  ELIMINATES  DRUDGERY 
s>  - 

IT  IS  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


MODELS 

for  SMALL,  ^BADGER 

MEDIUM  AND 


LEADS  AGAIN 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
Lett  chain  for  large  harns.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  bafrtj. 

WRITE  FOB  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA, 


BADGER— NORTHLAND  INC. 


Bos  31,  Dept.  R,  Kaukauna,  Wis, 

CURE  MASTITIS 

Amazing  Ointment  contains  150.000  units  Penlei ilir* 
plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 

$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New7  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC,  Huntington.  N,  ft. 


EXTRA  CASH  SHARPENING  SAWS  AT  HOME 


hpwb»  Make  up  to  $30  weekly  in  spare  time  with 
a  FOLEY  AUTOMATIC  SAW  FILER- 
The  ONLY  machine  that  files  hand,  bana, 
circular,  meat  and  printers'  saws  all  on 
model.  No  experience  needed!  FREE  BOOK  w 
Starting  Plan.  Write  today!  FOLEY  jjr  • 
CO.,  Dept.  L-22,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mt  noft 


GRANGE 


New  Savings  Plan 


A  Grange  Silo 
—  always  a 
good  invest¬ 
ment  —  can 
now  be  yours  at  a  worthwhile 
saving.  Grange's  9  exclusive 
construction  features  and  top 
quality  materials  make  it  al¬ 
ways  your  best  silo  buy. 
What's  more,  if  you  act  at 
once,  you  will  be  in  line  for 
savings.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW  for  the  complete  story  j 
plus  free  Grange  picture- 
iolder.  Easy  payment  plan  if 
you  wish. 

write  flow 

I 

for  full  details  and 
information  .  .  . 

Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


I’sav^  saveVsave* 


Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation, 
please  rush  me  full  de¬ 
tails  on  the  Grange 
Savings  Plan. 

Name . . .... 


Town. 


State. 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  FAILS 

(^oJotvuX 

IT  kills  all  species  of  rats 
OVERNIGHT. 

ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS  TO  HU¬ 
MANS.  ANIMALS  AND  POULTRY. 

Acclaimed  by  Official  Bureaus  of 
both  Hemispheres. 

Sold  in  concentrated  form  with  sim¬ 
ple  directions. 

4  Ox.  (60  baits)  $1.00  postage 
Pint  (200  baits)  $3.00  prepaid 

Write  for  free 
literature. 


-SWEET-MOLASS— , 


A  highly  concentrated  molasses  in  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  over 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rich  in  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  1950,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


HELP  WANTED 

Man  with  car  to  sell  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  on  liberal  commission 
basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experience  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessary.  Some  territory 
open  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  England.  For  further  details,  write 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Rural  New- 
Vorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


used  with  equal  success  with  ewes 
for  flushing  purposes.  The  principal 
factor  would  be  their  availability 
and  cost.  Some  suitable  mixtures,  by 
pounds,  would  be  as  follows:  (1) 
Oats  50,  corn  40,  wheat  bran  10; 
(2)  Corn  90,  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  10;  (3)  Corn  60,  wheat 
bran  40;  (4)  Barley  50,  wheat  bran 
50;  (5)  Oats  70,  either  corn  or  barley 
20,  wheat  bran  10;  (6)  Corn  50,  oats 
30,  wheat  bran  10,  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  10. 

In  order  to  put  the  ram  in  good 
breeding  condition,  it  is  desirable  to 
use  a  concentrate  mixture  containing 
a  somewhat  higher  protein  content. 
A  good  combination  to  use  is  one 
consisting  of  either  corn  or  bafley 
50  pounds,  oats  20  pounds,  wheat 
bran  10  pounds,  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  20  pounds. 

The  Breeding-  Ram 

There  are  a  few  things  to  do  with 
the  breeding  ram  before  he  is 
placed  with  the  ewes.  None  involve 
a  great  amount  of  labor  or  trouble, 
but  all  of  them  are  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  ewes  are  pregnant.  It  is  especi¬ 
ally  necessary  to  trim  the  excess 
hoof  growth  away  on  the  feet  of  the 
ram,  before  turning  him  in  with  the 
ewes.  If  his  feet  are  not  properly 
trimmed  and  in  healthy  condition,  he 
may  not  make  proper  covers,  with  a 
consequent  low  percentage  of  con¬ 
ceptions.  A  good  time  to  trim  the 
feet  of  sheep  is  after  they  have  been 
on  early  morning  pasture  about  two 
hours,  as  the  dew  softens  the  hoof 
growth.  Trim  the  fleece  on  the  ram’s 
belly  and  around  the  sheath.  Remove 
all  burs. 

Ewes  do  not  manifest  their  heat 
periods  as  clearly  as  do  other  farm 
animals.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
use  some  means  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  been  bred,  and  that  they 
are  not  again  having  heat  periods. 
A  mature  ram  can  breed  about  40 
ewes,  60  to  75  if  he  is  hand  bred.  A 
young  ram  should  not  be  allowed  to 
breed  more  than  10  to  15  ewes. 
When  there  are  enough  ewes  to 
warrant  using  two  or  more  rams,  it 
is  a  good  breeding  policy  to  change 
the  rams  with  different  groups.  In 
this  way  entire  dependence  is  not 
placed  on  one  individual. 

During  the  breeding  season  the 
ewes  will  come  in  heat  and  take  the 
ram  about  every  16  days-,  unless  they 
become  pregnant.  In  order  to  check 
them  and  make  sure  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  settled  with  lamb,  it  is  highly 
|  desirable  to  dust  the  ram’s  breast 
j  and  over  his  belly  with  lamp  black. 

|  As  the  ewes  show  black  markings 
■  on  their  rumps,  they  can  then  be 
removed  from  the  flock. 

.  I*  about  two  weeks,  again  place 
them  with  the  ram  and  this  time 
mark  his  breast  and  belly  with  a  red 
ochre  paste,  made  by  mixing  old 
crank  case  oil  with  red  ochre.  If 
all  or  a  considerable  number  of  ewes 
return  to  service,  the  ram  should  be 
!  discarded  and  another  ram  tried.  If 
it  is  desired  to  try  the  ewes  a  third 
time  with  the  same  ram,  use  a  paste 
made  with  yellow  ochre.  Using  this 
system  may  mean  saving  an  entire 
lamb  crop,  by  changing  to  a  fertile 
ram  in  time.  Record  the  dates  of 
service  and  it  will  show  when  the 
lambs  are  due. 

Gains  on  Pregnant  Ewes 

We  are  frequently  asked  the 
question:  “How  much  should  a 

pregnant  ewe  gain  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  up  to  lambing  time?”  Just  as 
with  other  livestock  production 
problems,  there  are  several  influenc¬ 
ing  factors.  The  normal  period  of 
gestation  for  ewes  is  about  150  days, 
or  approximately  five  months.  The 
average  birth  weight  of  a  lamb  is 
from  eight  to  10  pounds.  All  things 
considered,  for  ewes  in  medium 
fleshing  condition  when  bred  in  the 
Fall,  and  averaging  from  120  to  130 
pounds  in  bodyweight,  they  should 
be  fed  during  the  Winter  so  that  they 
will  gain  from  25  to  35  pounds  by 
lambing  time. 

The  most  important  reason  for 
making  this  amount  of  gain  and 
having  the  ewes  in  top  fleshing  con¬ 
dition  when  they  drop  their  lambs, 
is  that  they  will  then  produce  a 
good  flow  of  milk.  Tests  at  the  Ohio 
and  Illinois  Stations  have  shown  that 
the  greater  the  milk  flow,  the  larger 
and  more  economical  will  be  the 
gains  on  the  lambs.  Since  these  early 
gains  are  always  the  cheapest  that 
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It  is  the  ingredients  you  can't  see  —  the  unseen  ingredi¬ 
ents  —  that  make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
on  all  types  of  farm  feed. 

Some  of  these  unseen  ingredients  in  RED  4|l  ROSE 
feeds  are  as  real  as  rain  —  antibiotics,  vitamins,  trace 
minerals,  chlorophyllins,  growth  stimulants  —  applied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  proved  findings  of  nutritionists. 

Other  unseen  ingredients  —  ones  which  can't  even  be 
found  in  a  feed  analysis  —  are  the  know-how  of  1 10  years 
of  feed  making;  laboratory  and  experimental  farm  testing; 
precision  mixing  in  five  ideally  located  mills,  each  big 
enough  to  insure  exact  ingredient  control,  near  enough  to 
bring  you  always-fresh  feed. 

All  this,  plus  top-grade  grains  and  other  essential 
ingredients,  goes  into  every  bag  of  RED  ^  ROSE  BAL¬ 
ANCED  FEEDS. 

Check  for  yourself.  Ask  your  Red  Rose  distributor  and 
your  neighbors  who  feed  RED  ROSE.  Then  start  yourself, 
you'll  soon  see  how  RED  ^  ROSE  feeds  bring  greater 
profits  over  feed  costs. 

FREE!  Our  new  dairy  book  "DAIRY  MANAGEMENT", 
crammed  full  of  information  on  breeding,  feeding  and 
management.  Write  to  our  Lancaster  office.  Dept.  201,  for 

CWuCmatt,  balanced  feeds 

john  w.  &At£man-  &  sons 

Established  1842 

MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.,  YORK,  PA.,  CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  TAMPA,  FLA.,  SANFORD;  N.  C. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA,  OHIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 

DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  DOG! 

INCLUDE  RID  @  ROSE  DOG  &  PUPPY  IOOD  WITH  YOUR  NEXT  FEED  ORDER. 
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DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ME 

WHAT  THEY  EAT! 

■■  ->  .  , 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old . . .  right,  1 1  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  . .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95; 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
'  calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR; 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below; 


Insist  on  the  fine  products 

Made  for  Farmers  by  Farmers  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  21,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  hedrt  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 


My  Name  and  Address . . . . . 

B 

ii  My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . . . ^ 

m 

as  m  sfiasamiiiaiiaiiii  ■« 


can  be  made,  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
economy  to  feed  the  ewes  liberally 
and  properly  during  pregnancy. 

Feeding  Pregnant  Ewes 

The  primary  consideration  of  how 
much  to  feed  pregnant  ewes  is  their 
fleshing  condition  when  they  go  into 
winter  quarters.  The  best  way  to 
determine  this  is  to  handle  them 
over  the  back.  If  their  spinal  pro¬ 
cesses  along  the  backbone  can  be 
prominently  felt,  it  means  that  they 
are  on  the  thin  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  firm  flesh  covers  the  back¬ 
bone  and  the  ewe  is  also  well 
covered  over  the  ribs,  she  is  in  good 
to  fat  condition. 

Thin  ewes  are  going  to  need  some 
grain  very  early  during  their  preg¬ 
nancy,  unless  good  quality  corn  sil¬ 
age  is  available  with  plenty  of  grain 
in  it.  If  this  is  fed  or  if  roots  are 
used,  then  these  feeds,  plus  a  liberal 
allowance  of  best  quality  legume 
hay,  will  be  ample  until  about  six 
weeks  before  lambing  time;  other¬ 
wise  they  will  need  some  grain  as- 
soon  as  they  are  removed  from 
pasture.  If  good  quality  hay  is  fed 
then  about  half  a  pound  of  concen¬ 
trates  per  head  per  day  is  sufficient. 
Do  not  get  the  ewes  excessively  fat. 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  the  grair 
mixture  about  one-fourth  wheat  l 
it  is  available;  if  not,  use  some  whea 
bran.  The  use  of  either  wheat  0 
its  by-products  supplies  vitamin  j 
to  the  ewes,  which  is  needed  to  pre 
vent  their  lambs  from  developing 
the  so-called  stiff  lamb  disease. 

Pregnancy  Disease  of  Ewes 

Pregnancy  disease,  an  ailmenl 
quite  common  with  ewes,  usually  re- 
suits  in  death.  The  noticeablj 
symptoms  include  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  frequent  urination,  loss  oi 
appetite,  dull  and  weak  appearance 
with  trembling  when  exercised.  Thi< 
disease  is  now  known  to  be  prim! 
arily  of  nutritional  origin,  a  lack  oi 
sufficient  sugar  being  a  precipitating 
cause.  A  good  preventive  then  is  to 
make  the  grain  feed  of  pregnant 
ewes  about  one-half  corn.  A  suit¬ 
able  combination  is  shelled  corn  50 
pounds,  oats  25  pounds,  wheat  15 
pounds  and  wheat  bran  10  pounds 
Keep  salt  and  water  available  for 
the  ewes  at  all  times. 

Regular  exercise  is  also  considered 
helpful  in  preventing  pregnancy  dis¬ 
ease.  If  the  ewes  can  be  fed  at  some 
considerable  distance,  (under  a  dry 
open '  shed)  from  their  sleeping 
quarters,  it  is  desirable. 


Bovine  Leptospirosis 

I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
a  cattle  disease  called  bovine  lep¬ 
tospirosis,  but  no  one  around  here 
seems  to  know  much  about  it.  What 
are  the  symptoms,  and  how  may  it 
be  prevented?  c.  l.  m. 

The  cattle  disease  „  known  as  bo¬ 
vine  leptospirosis,  now  definitely  on 
the  increase,  is  becoming  one  of  the 
serious  new  threat^  to  cattle  health 
in  this  country. 

The  American  Foundation  for 
Animal  Health  authorities  have  re¬ 
cently  cited  these  points  for  farmers 
to  remember,  in  guarding  against  the 
disease:  (1)  Leptospirosis  is  caused 
by  a  spiral-shaped  germ  that  .gets 
into  the  blood  stream  of  cattle 
through  the  skin,  or  through  the  di¬ 
gestive,  respiratory  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  tracts.  It  is  spread  by  contact 
with  infected  animals,  also  by  rats. 

(2)  Symptoms  may  include  sudden 
onslaught  of  loss  of  appetite,  fever, 
depression  and  often  abortion  if 
pregnant.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  only  warning  symptoms  may  be 
a  thickening  and  yellowness  of  the 
milk,  and  a  drop  in  milk  production. 

(3)  Death  losses  average  about  five 
per  cent,  and  a  high  percentage  of 
the  herd  may  become  infected.  (4) 
Cattle  that  recover  can  remain 
carriers  for  months  and  spread  the 
disease  to  other  animals;  affected 
animals  should  therefore  be  isolated. 
(5)  When  leptospirosis  is  suspected, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  veterinarian  to 
have  careful  laboratory  tests  made 
before  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be 
given.  Early  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  important  both  in  curbing 
losses  and  in  getting  milk  produc¬ 
tion  back  to  normal. 


Cooked  Barley  for  Steers 

I  have  seen  advertsements  that  it 
is  desirable  and  profitable  to  cook 
barley  for  fattening  cattle,  especially 
when  conditioning  them  for  show 
purposes.  What  do  you  think?  j.s.c. 

For  many  years  it  was  thought 
that  cooking  feed  for  livestock  was  a 
beneficial  practice.  However,  numer¬ 
ous  trials  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  such  is  not 
the  case;  this  is  equally  true  relative 
to  steaming  and  cooking  roughage 
such  as  hay  and  corn  fodder.  In 
fact,  these  tests  have  shown  that 
when  feed  is  cooked  for  fattening 
cattle,  it  is  less  efficient  than  un¬ 
cooked  feeds. 

As  for  cooking  barley,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  showmen  that,  when 
it  is  malted,  it  is  appetizing  and  helps 
to  put  on  a  smooth  gain  for  show 
stock,  although  the  cost  is  greater 
than  for  any  natural  grain. 

There  are  some  instances,  when 
fed  to  hogs,  where  certain  feeds 
should  be  cooked,  such  as  potatoes 
and  beans.  When  these  products  are 
used  for  hogs,  they  should  be  cooked 
for  feeding  as  they  are  more  appe- 
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tizing  and  nutritious  than  when  fee 
raw.  Garbage  for  hogs  should  also 
be  cooked  to  prevent  the  possible 
spreading  of  disease. 


Pasture  Mixture  for  Horses 

I  have  a  field  that  has  not  been 
limed  for  about  five  years.  How 
should  this  be  handled  and  what 
should  be  seeded,  as  well  as  amounts 
per  acre,  to  make  a  good  pasture  for 
horses?  t,  p. 

Fields  that  have  not  been  limed 
within  five  years  usually  require  at 
least  two  tons  of  limestone,  which 
is  best  applied  either  during  the 
early  Fall  or  Winter.  An  excellent 
pasture  mixture  to  be  used  for 
horses,  on  soils  that  have  medium  to 
good  drainage  and  have  been  well 
limed,  is:  Four  pounds  red  clover, 
six  pounds  alfalfa,  on^-quarter 
pound  ladino  clover,  and  four  pounds 
timothy  per  acre.  This  mixture  is 
best  sown  in  the  early  Spring  just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  March  or  April. 


Chicken  Entrails  for  Hogs 

I  should  appreciate  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  me  on  feeding 
chicken  entrails  to  hogs.  h.  k.  d. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  chicken 
entrails  as  a  hog  feed.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  chickens  often  eat  things 
which  are  not  injurious  to  them, 
such  as  glass  or  other  abrasive  ma¬ 
terial,  but  which  might  cause  serious 
injury  or  death  to  hogs  when  con¬ 
sumed  by  them.  There  is  also  con¬ 
siderable  danger  that  this  offal 
might  become  rancid  and  putrefac¬ 
tive,  especially  during  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  which  would  make  it  most 
disagreeable  to  handle,  as  well  as 
being  also  a  probable  source  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  digestive  disturbances  when 
fed  to  hogs. 


daughter,  Barbara,  of  West  Wind 
Farm,  Bethel,  Pa.,  are  shown  how' 
ing  their  prize  winning  Hampshire 
rams.  The  yearling  ram  held  M 
Mrs.  Epple  won  the  championship 
of  the  breed  at  the  1952  New  Jersey 
State  Fair. 
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LEARN  AUCTE0NEERIK6 
Bur  Graduates  lire 
Being  Business 
Next  Term  December  1,  1952 

ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  tor  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANDER’* 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131  -R 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


We  can  give  you  a  real  buy  on 
your  Fall  Cattle  with  large  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  at  all  times.  We 
have  Holstein  Steers,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 
weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 
Yearling  and  Springer  Cows  on 
hand  for  Breeding  Herds.  Open 
seven  days  per  week. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BREEDING  AGE  BULLS 
BOTH  HORNED  AND  POLLED.  SIRED  BY  G. 
WOODFORD  RUSSELL  AND  ROYAL  DOMINO. 

ALSO  SEVERAL  BRED  HEIFERS. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS.  TULLY,  NEW  YORK 

-  TWO  YEARLING  ANGUS  BULLS  - 

And  TWO  BULL  CALVES,  Sired  by  a  First  Prize 
Bull  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  a  Second  Prize  Bull 
at  Ohio.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE  —  200  HEREFORDS  - 

B<-ed  and  unbred  heifers,  springers,  Stockers  and 
calves.  Tested  and  N.  Y.  State  Health  approved. 
E.  E.  SCHMICK, _ ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

RAMS 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams 

Blocky,  sturdy  strait  backed, 
service  RAMS  to  improve  your 
commercial  or  breeding  flock. 

LYMAN  C.  POOLE  —  MARJORIE  A.  POOLE 
PHEASANT  FIELDS,  NO.  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  •  DORSET- MERINO 

YEARLING  EWES 
Bred  to  registered  Dorset  ram.  Also  Hampshire  grade 
ewes,  yearlings,  bred  to  registered  Hampshire  rams. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS.  Arthur  Danks,  Mgr., 
ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J.  Phone:  Hackettstown  927-F-3 

COLUMBIA  EWES 

TWO  YEARS  OLD 

Bred  to  registered  Suffolk  Rams  for  late  February 
and  early  March  lambing.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Suffolk  lambs  and  ewes. 

BUTLER  FARM 

BOX  16. _ BLA1RSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SAIjE 
CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 

EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS,  ALSO  A  FEW 
BRED  EWES. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGPENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 
FOR  SALE  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  RAMS. 

Well  grown  thrifty  fellows.  Ready  for  service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

- GOOD  GRADE  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  EWES - 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  FARM  FROM  $25.00' 
ALSO  SOME  NICE  EWE  AND  RAM  LAMBS, 

REASONABLE.  SIDNEY  PHILLIPS, 

OLD  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  ROAD,  R  D„ 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  NEW  JERSEY 

---  OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  25  VERY  GOOD  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

FOR  SALE,  AGES  I  TO  5.  PRICE  TO  SELL. 
CHAS.  &  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF,  Interlaken,  N.Y . 

-  KARAKUL  SHEEP  - 

CHOICE  EWES  &  RAMS  For  Breeding  This  Fall. 
With  TEN  you  can  reasonably  expect  20  next  Spring. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

. REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - — 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  WINDY  ROW 

PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. _ Tel.  54-M  or  W 

FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  CHOICE  PUREBRED 

CORRIEDALE  RAM  LAMBS.  Reasonably  Priced. 
EDWARD  MC  KEEVER,  RANDOLPH,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  October 
17,  1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  was  weaker 
during  the  past  week,  with  demand 
only  moderate.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  — 
Medium  grade  $19-20.50;  Common 
$16-18.50.  Dairy  type  cows  for 
slaughter — Medium  grade  $14-16.60; 
Cutters  $12-14;  Canners  $10-12; 
Thin  canners  $9.00-10.  Dairy  type 
slaughter  bulls  —  Good  grade  $20- 
21.25;  Medium  $17-19.50;  Common 
$16.80-17. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with 
last  week,  and  demand  was  fairly 
{  active.  Prices  per  head:  Good  vealers 
$80-97;  Medium  vealers  $53-80; 
Common  vealers  $34-53;  Bobs,  over 
85  lbs.,  $24-42;  Bobs  65-85  lbs.,  $16- 
23.50;  Bobs,  under  65  lbs.,  $18  down. 

The  hog  market  was  steady,  de¬ 
mand  moderate,  prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $19-21.40;  Heavy 
weights  $17.20-18.50;  Heavy  sows 
$14.40-16;  Medium  sows  $15.75-17.50; 

I  Heavy  boars  $10-11.40;  Light  boars 
$12-14.60;  Shall  pigs  $2.50-13  each, 
depending  on  size. 


September  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  .  .$5.43  $.1155 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.42  .1153 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  5.17  .11 

Erie  County  Co-op .  5.09  .1083 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.04  .1072 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.03  .107 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.995  .1062 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.995  .1062 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.97  .1057 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  .....  4.97  .1057 

Cohocton  Creameries  . .  .  4.97  ,1057 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.97  .1057 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.97  .1057 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.97  .1057 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.97  .1057 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.97  .1057 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.97  .1057 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.87  .1037 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
raose  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.97;  Buffalo, 
$4.94;  Rochester,  $5.20. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle. 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG., _ PITTSBURGH.  PA, 

New  Zeland  Whites  or  Chinchillas.  Ten  Week  Trios 

$5.50.  CARL  EGGE,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL 


We  guarantee  to  teach  the  progressive  cattleman  how 
to  accomplish  the  following  or  his  money  back: 

How  to  make  barren  cows  breed,  control  abor¬ 
tion,  deliver  calves,  remove  afterbirths,  artificial  insemination,  diagnose 
pregnancy,  keep  cows  breeding,  keep  bulls  bleeding,  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  have  clean  healthy  udders  and  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
the  reproductive  organs.  write  or  wire  for  catalog 

GRAHAM  SCIENTIFIC  BREEDING  SCHOOL 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  CATTLEMEN 
ONLY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  KIND 


School  Held  Five  Days 

8:30  TUESDAY  MORNING 
TILL,  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

1952 

Orlando,  Fla.,  Hotel  Fort  Gatlin,  Aug.  26-30. 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  Hotel  Wade  Hampton,  Sept.  2-6. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Hotel  Edwards,  Sept.  9-13. 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Hotel  Stamey,  Sept.  30-Oct.  4. 
Gunnison,  Colo.,  Hotel  Allen,  Oct.  7-11. 

Ogden,  Utah,  Hotel  Ben  Lomond,  Oct.  14-18. 
Moncton,  N,  B.,  Canada,  Hotel  Brunswick,  Nov.  4-8. 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Hotel  Vermont,  Nov.  11-15, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Lehigh  Valley  Co-Operative  Farm¬ 
ers,  Hotel  Americus-Headquarters,  Nov.  18-22, 
Houston,  Tex.,  Hotel  Rice,  Dee.  9-13, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Hotel  Hucklns,  Dec.  16-20. 

November  1,  1952 


1953 

Riohmond,  Va.,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Jan.  6-10. 
Wheeling,  W.  VA.,  Hotel  Windsor,  Jan.  13-17. 
Chicago,  III.,  Hotel  Maryland,  Jan.  20-24. 

Niagara  Falls,  N  .Y.,  Hotel  Temperance,  Feb.  10-14. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Hotel  Lorraine,  Feb.  17-21. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Hotel  Stoddard,  Feb.  24-28. 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Hotel  Crescent,  Mar.  17-21. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Hotel  Multnoman,  April  7-11. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Hotel  Sacramento,  April  14-18. 
Riverside.  Calif.,  Hotel  Mission  Inn,  April  21-25. 

GRAHAM  SCIENTIFIC 
BREEDING  SCHOO^ 

FRANK  B.  GRAHAM,  Manager 
216  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA.  NEWf JERSEY 

The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 

'  FRESH  COWS  --  SPRINGERS 

u. 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

Also,  Culls  from  high  producing  Dams. 


imt 


BHTinlYirW!l6H\sHO» 

Under  average  fanning  V- —  " 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  - —  also 
highest  records’on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr. :  3  yrs..  .$5.00.  (V 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


AYRSH I  RES 


MOSTPRORTABLECowS^lllift 

Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  B'.ndon,  Vt. 


- NINE  HOLSTEIN,  ONE  GUERNSEY  COWS - 

Due  to  freshen  soon.  Price  $385  for  lot,  each. 
VAN  DER  PLATE,  ROUTE  8 
NEWTON,  N.  J. _ PHONE  1-300-W 

——REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
TWO  2-YEAR-OLD  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
CHARLES  WILBER,  DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-2i.  MO 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertowh.  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 

Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTHS:  Well  Started.  Registered  $18;  Un¬ 
registered  $12  ea.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  Milton.  Dela. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Four  Registered  Palomino  Stallions 

AGES  3  and  7.  GENTLE,  WELL  BROKE. 
PRICED  QUICK  SALE. 

A.  B.  VOGEL  &  SON,  TELFORD.  PENNA. 

-  FOR  SALE  —  PONY  COLTS  - 

(SHETLAND  and  WELSH).  Attractive  Colors. 
$100  to  $150  Each. 

BOB  HARRIS, _ FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  SHETLAND  PONY,  WEANLING  FILLY 
H.  J.  HARVEY,  807  Lee’s  River  Ave:,  Swansea,  Mass. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS  —  Young  Breeding  Stock.  Trios  $5.00 

CARL  EGGE,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Half  Grown  $1.25.  Breeders  $1.75. 
Bred  Sows  $2,50.  URBAN’S.  USHERS.  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N ETT E  KENNELS. _ WILTON,  N.  H. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


WHY  IS 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 

UP  14%? 

During  June,  July  and  Atlgust  dairy¬ 
men  had  14%  more  cows  bred  to  sires 
of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.  than  in  the  same  months 
a  year  ago.  Why? 

Throughout  New  York  and  Western 
Vermont,  in  thousands  of  herds  you 
can  see  scores  of  thousands  of  dairy 
cattle  that  are  better  producers,  haVe 
better  show  type  and  return  more  net 
income  because  they  come  from  the 
high  transmitting  dairy  sires  of  all  five 
major  breeds  available  for  artificial 
service  through  153  local  NYABC  tech¬ 
nicians. 

For  -all  the  facts  about  service  in  your 
area,  see  your  local  NYABC  technician, 
or  write  today  to : 

NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

Incorporated 

Box  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


BILL  CARNEY  MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13th  at  Noon.  27  COWS, 
10  Ist-CALF  HEIFERS,  5  BRED  HEIFERS. 
2  YEARLING  BULLS.  30  daus.  of  Approved 
sires  sell.  Records  of  cows  ave.  498  F.  Dams  of 
heifers  ave.  433  F.  Herd  Bangs  Negative,  calf, 
vacc.,  tested  within  30  days  and  eligible  for 
any  state. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boh  96  «  Brandon,  Vt. 


-  WILL  SELL  BROWN  SWISS  FEMALES  - 

ALL  AGES  —  BEST  BLOOD  LINES. 
ELMWOOD  FARM,  UXBRIDGE,  MASS. 


DOGS 


BOXER  PUPPIES 

FLASHY  FAWNS  —  Innoculated  and  Cropped. 
Champion  Sired  —  Registered.  Reasonably  Priced. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

DANEWEHE  KENNELS,  Reg.,  R.D.  I,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

GREAT  DANES 

SPECIAL  OFFER  —  Brindle  Bitch  —  champion  bred. 
Two  Rare  Black  Bitch  Puppies.  All  top  quality 
and  A.  K.  C.  registered  —  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DANEWEHE  KENNELS,  Reg.,  R.D.  I,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  SIX  LITTERS  A.  K.  C.  COCKER 

SPANIELS.  $15  up  to  $50.  Various  Colors.  Two 
female  COLLIE  SHEPHERDS,  four  months.  Natural 
born  heeler  parents.  Wormed,  distemper,  vaccinated. 
Ship  Anywhere.  Insured. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 

_ _ Telephone  2161  Andes _ 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 

PUPS.  From  Real  Heel  Driving  Parents.  Born 
Low  Heel  Strikers.,  MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $12. 

Registration  Paper  $1.00  Extra. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

- -  FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  COLLIE  PUPS 

MALES  $15.00;  FEMALES  $10.00. 

J.  WARE, _ SHEPHE  R  D  ST  0  W  N ,  W.  VA. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-  ST.  BERNARD  —  A.K.C.  —  FEMALE - 

SPRAYED.  $50.00  —  NINE  MONTHS  OLD. 
Philip  Adler,  232  Riverside  Dr„  Binghamton,  N.  V. 

- COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  TEN  WEEKS  OLD - 

Registered  titter.  Males  $35.  Also  one  ten  months 
old  Collie  (female)  from  registered  litter,  $30. 
MARVIN  MULBURY, _ SCHOHARIE,  N,  Y. 

-  PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPPIES  - 

REDS,  BLACKS,  BUFFS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN.  N.  Y.  TEL:  5721 


BEAUTIFUL  A.K.C.  Reg.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  BEAUTIFUL  PUREBRED  BOSTON  PUPPIES 
MRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR,  R.F.D.  3,  Kingston.  N.  Y.  Reasonable.  G1NZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.  Y. 


*  11th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALE  * 

FRI.  NOV.  7,  11  a.m.  ♦  PALMYRA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA.  N.Y. 

Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 

Last;  spring’s  calves.  All  calves  selected  by  committee  of  directors. 
ALL  CATTLE  INNOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER 

750  FEEDERS  730 

THEY  COME  FROM  22  NEW  YORK  COUNTIES 

Grading  according  to  quality  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6.  Inspection 
of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8  -  10:30  A.  M.  FRIDAY. 

Sale  sponsored  by  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeder  and  Feeder 

Improvement  Project. 

ROBERT  WATSON,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK  —  AUCTIONEER 
IRVING  MONROE,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK  —  CLERK  AND  CASHIER 
MAIL  BIDS  TO  PROF.  MYRON  LACY.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

.  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  WRITE  SALES  MANAGER  .  f 
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If  s  JOB  SIZED  to  Every  Job 
from  Cutting  Fence  Posts 
to  Heavy  Timber 


Lightweight 

Power  fu  I 

HOMELITE 

One  Man  Chain  Saw 


If  you  want  a  lightweight,  easy-to-handle  saw  that  will  measure  up  to 
any  job,  then  you  want  a  Homelite.  Only  27  pounds,  this  saw  is  the  only 
saw  its  size  with  a  4  horsepower  engine  ...  a  4  horsepower  Homelitq 
engine,  famous  for  more  than  30  years  for  its  precision,  power  and  per¬ 
formance. 

It’s  a  saw  that  will  stand  up  under  steady  use  in  the  woods.  It’s  a  saw 
that  will  cut  down  and  cut  up  trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It’s  a 
saw  that  will  cut  an  18  inch  pine  in  16  seconds;  an  18  inch  oak  in  28  sec¬ 
onds.  It’s  a  powerful  saw  that’s  practical  for  every  type  of  cutting  .  .  .  the 
easiest  handling,  fastest  cutting,  most  dependable  saw  on  the  market. 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

2611  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 


Complete 

Information 

Send 

Coupon 

Today 


Name  . . 
Address. 


Toum. 


.County . "State 


N  E  W  ELECTRIC  DE-ICER 


Automatically  keeps  15-inch  hole 
in  ice  to  50°  below  zero.  Ther¬ 
mostat  control,  600  watts,  aver¬ 
age  cost  only  2  cents  a  day. 

Buy  only  one  Bhinehart  de-icer 
in  your  lifetime  —  all  parts  are 
replaceable  for  easy  servicing. 
SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
kONSr-BACK  GUARANTEE— Only  $14.95 

RHINEHART  CO..  1155  POLK  ST.  FORT  WAYNE.  1ND. 


Special  Introductory  Offer! 

Wyeth  New  Tribiotic  Ointment  for 
Mastitis 

Reg .  98c 

NOW  .  $8.40  dozen 

Send  orders  to  : 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  R,  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


SUCCESSFUL  NORTH  CAROLINA  FIRM 
USES  SEVEN  FRICK  SAWMILLS 

The  Barrow  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Ahoskie,  N.  C.,  processes  12 
million  board  feet  of  lumber  a  year  with  Frick  sawmills, 
edgers,  and  swing  cut-off  saws.  You  get  the  utmost  in 

accuracy,  speed,  and  dependability 
when  you  buy  Frick  sawmill  equip¬ 
ment.  Barrow — among  others— 
finds  Frick  mills  earn  profits. 
Write  for  Cat.  75  today. 


Made  in  Four  Sizes, 
All  Portable 


WAYNESBORO,  PENNA., 


3AL&1 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Visit  to  Beltsville 


Dairying  is  recognized  as  the  most 
important  agricultural  enterprise. 
Because  this  is  true,  it  is  natural 
that  the  experiment  station  of  our 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
would  be  interested  in  helping  dairy¬ 
men  solve  their  problems.  This  sta¬ 
tion  is  now  carrying  on  experiments 
in  breeding  and  management  of 
dollar  and  cents  value  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers. 

Crossbred  Dairy  Cattle 

Beltsville,  for  instance,  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  experiment  in  crossing 
Jerseys  with  a  milking  strain  of 
Brahman  cattle,  called  Red  Sindhi. 
While  this  crossbred  may  be  of  more 
interest  to  dairymen  of  southern 
United  States,  because  of  its  great 
tolerance  to  extreme  heat,  it  has 
some  application  in  the  northeastern 
dairy  States,  due  to  the  animal’s 
hardiness. 

This  crossbred  resembles  the  Red 
Sindhi  in  that  it  has  the  lopped  ears 
and  a  hump,  a  sloping  rump  and 
loose  skin.  It  is  fawn  colored.  Very 
few  are  yet  in  production,  but  the 
offspring  from  high-producing  Jersey 
cows  have  produced  as  high  as  350 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  lactation 
period  at  two  years  of  age.  Others 
are  now  producing  at  a  rate  that 
would  indicate  more  than  450 
pounds  of  fat  in  a  mature  milking 
year. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  cross¬ 
breds  is  their  resistance  to  heat.  Since 


larger  quantities  of  good  hay  than  of 
poor,  and  that  they  make  greater 
production  and  gains  in  weight  on 
the  former.  Few  farmers  would  dis¬ 
agree  with  this.  These  experiments 
show  the  importance  for  a  dairy 
farmer  to  produce  and  preserve  good 
grades  of  roughage. 

An  interesting  item  brought  out 
in  this  experiment  shows  that  it 
actually  costs  more  to  produce  a  low 
grade  of  hay  than  it  does  a  good  one. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  rain 
and  extra  handling  usually  result  in 
poorer  hay;  at  the  same  time  this 
extra  handling  increases  the  cost.  For 
a  period  of  some  six  years  Beltsville 
has  been  studying  the  ways  of  pre¬ 
serving  grass  to  determine,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  best  method.  It  has  learned 
some  interesting  facts. 

As  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  nu¬ 
trients  are  lost  at  times  when  field- 
cured  hay  is  damaged  by  rain.  A 
loss  of  25  per  cent  is  not  uncommon 
when  weather  conditions  are  good 
for  haymaking.  A  smaller  amount  of 
nutrients,  16  per  cent,  is  lost  when 
hay  is  put  into  the  silo  and,  with 
barn-cured  hay,  the  loss  is  13  per 
cent  to  19  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  is  an  important  element 
in  the  dairy  ration.  This  experiment 
also  showed  that  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost  from 
field-cured  hay  that  is  damaged  by 
rain;  even  under  good  drying  con¬ 
ditions,  as  much  as  30  per  cent  may 
be  lost.  As  with  total  nutrients,  less 
nitrogen  is  lost  when  hay  is  made 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

Investigators  at  the  Beltsville  Station  are  conducting  an  experiment  in 
crossing  Jerseys  with  a  milking  strain  of  Brahman  cattle,  called  Red  Sindhi. 
The  crossbreds,  as  shown,  resemble  the  Red  Sindhi  in  general  appearance, 
but  carry  the  Jersey  fawn  color  as  well  as  having  superior  milking 

qualities  to  the  Brahman  top  cross. 


Brahmans  perspire,  hot  weather 
affects  them  less  than  it  does  our 
common  breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  They 
can  graze  in  comfort  when  other 
breeds  stop  grazing  and  seek  the 
shade.  Higher  production  is  main¬ 
tained  during  hot  spells  which  re¬ 
sults  in  higher  yearly  production. 

The  Cheapest  Cow  Feed 

Another  Beltsville  undertaking  is 
the  establishment  by  experiment 
that  pasture  produces  the  cheapest 
nutrients,  that  the  nutrients  of  hay 
or  silage  are  next,  and  that  the  nu¬ 
trients  in  grains  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive.  Thus  interest  in  good  pas¬ 
ture  hay  and  silage  has  been 
developed.  Several  years  ago  an 
experiment  comparing  first  class 
alfalfa  hay  (highest  in  carotene  and 
thus  in  vitamin  A)  with  poor  timo¬ 
thy  hay  (low  in  carotene)  showed 
that  vitamin  A  was  necessary  in  the 
diet  if  cows  were  to  produce  normal 
healthy  calves. 

The  amount  of  carotene  varies 
with  the  grade  of  hay.  U.  S  No.  1 
alfalfa  has  about  10  times  as  much 
as  vitamin  A  content  as  U.  S.  No.  3. 
The  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  of  timothy  has 
five  times  as  much  as  U.  S.  grade 
No.  3  timothy.  Corn  silage  contains 
nearly  four  times  the  carotene  of  dry 
corn  stover. 

Higher  grades  of  hay  are  greener 
in  color  and  have  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  leaves.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  a  cow  to  meet  her  daily 
carotene  requirements  from  the  No. 
3  hay,  while  she  would  need  only 
five  to  10  pounds  of  the  No.l  hay 
for  it.  High  grade  hay  means 
stronger,  healthier  calves  at  birth, 
and  less  losses  later. 

Returns  from  Hay 

A  third  Beltsville  experiment, 
dealing  with  amounts  of  hay  eaten 
by  cows,  proves  that  they  consume 


into  silage,  where  the  loss  is  some 
16  per  cent;  or  hay  cured  in  the 
barn  where  the  loss  is  22  to  24  per 
cent. 

To  go  a  step  further,  Beltsville 
learned  that  a  farmer  could  get 
some  20  to  30  per  cent  more  milk 
from  barn-dried  hay  than  he  would 
under  practical  conditions  from 
field-cured,  when  some  of  the  field- 
cured  was  injured  by  getting  wet. 
By  making  silage  of  the  hay,  he 
could  get  nearly  one-fourth  more 
than  from  field-cured  hay.  These 
facts  are  significant. 

Ernest  C.  Grant 
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National  Jersey  Show 

A  show  of  champions  best  de¬ 
scribes  the  1952  National  Jersey 
Show  recently  held  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Over  90  championships  had 
been  won  at  State,  regional,  and 
other  shows  by  the  194  Jerseys 
which  were  exhibited. 

Biltmore  Signal  Bess  Jane,  a  five- 
year-old  cow,  owned  by  Biltmore 
Farms,  Biltmore,  N.  C.,  repeated  her 
last  year’s  performance  of  winning 
the  grand  champion  cow  honors. 
Biltmore  Dandy  Royal,  a  sire  from 
the  same  farm,  was  named  grand 
champion  bull.  The  reserve  grand 
champion  female  was  Golden  De¬ 
sign  Pride,  an  eight-year-old  cow, 
owned  by  Mykrantz  Bros.,  Wooter, 
Ohio.  Brampton  Medalion  Basil,  an 
entry  of  Curtiss  Candy  Company 
Farms,  Cary,  Ill.,  was  reserve  grand 
champion  bull. 

Animals  from  Indiana  and 
Connecticut  won  the  junior  cham¬ 
pionships.  Dwight  Abbott,  a  4-H 
Club  boy  from  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
exhibited  the  junior  champion  fe¬ 
male,  Jester  Advancer  Fan.  The 
junior  champion  bull  award  went  to 
Farmer  Brown,  exhibited  by  Pioneer 
Farms,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Poultry  Health  Problems 


In  his  talk  about  Leucosis  on  the 
poultry  health  panel,  Dr.  R.  K.  Cole, 
Cornell,  mentioned  that  medication 
as  a  means  of  controlling  this  preva¬ 
lent  and  serious  poultry  disease  has 
not  proven  satisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  reasonably  satisfactory  con¬ 
trol  can  be  attained  by  handling  the 
disease  as  being  infectious.  By 
proper  isolation  of  the  young  chicks, 
which  is  the  period  of  greatest  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  it  is  possible  to  raise 
them  without  serious  losses  from 
leucosis.  By  continuously  using  a 
carefully  controlled  progeny  -  test 
breeding  program,  and  then  evalu¬ 
ating  the  birds  on  a  family  basis 
after  they  have  been  reared  in  an 
environment  which  will  insure  ex¬ 
posure  to  leucosis,  strains  can  be 
developed  which  possess  consider¬ 
able  genetic  resistance  to  leucosis. 

Respiratory  infections  are  a  con-' 
stant  menace  to  poultry  producers. 
Considerations  of  this  fact,  as  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Newcastle  disease,  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis  and  chronic  res¬ 
piratory  disease,  were  discussed  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  Levine,  Cornell,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Roekel,  University  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  both  Newcastle  disease  and  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis  usually  spread 
rapidly  through  the  flock,  and  their 
duration  is  generally  for  about  three 
weeks.  Egg  production  is  seriously 
affected.  Mortality  is  low  in  the 
eastern  type  of  Newcastle,  and  also 
usually  low  with  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis.  Recovery  is  more  or  less 
spontaneous.  Newcastle  produces 
mortality  more  frequently,  especially 
with  young  birds,  than  does  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis.  Conversely, 
chronic  respiratory  disease  usually 
spreads  very  slowly  through  the 
flock  and  may  persist  for  months. 
Recent  findings  suggest  that  chronic 
respiratory  disease  may  be  egg-borne 
while  the  other  two  diseases  dis¬ 
cussed  are  probably  air-borne. 

Losses  from  Newcastle  disease  may . 
be  prevented  through  a  sound 
management  and  vaccination  pro¬ 
gram.  Infectious  bronchitis  may  be 
prevented  by  exposing  the  growing 
birds  to  the  live  virus  for  immuni¬ 
zation.  No  vaccines  or  drugs  have 
yet  been  found  which  are  specific  for 
the  control  of  chronic  respiratory 
disease  in  poultry.  Antibiotics  have 
been  used  with  variable  results. 
Present  control  measures  are  there¬ 
fore  to  get  rid  of  the  sick  birds,  and 
then  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect 
their  confinement  areas. 

The  parasite  that  causes  the  dis¬ 
ease  commonly  known  as  blackhead 
(histomoniasis)  in  chickens  and 
turkeys  can  survive  outside  the 
bird’s  body  within  the  cecal-worm 
•eggs.  For  some  unknown  reason 
chickens  do  not  succumb  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  nearly  as  much  as  turkeys, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  because  of 
their  greater  natural  resistance. 
However,  in  his  presentation  of  this 
matter  Dr.  E.  N.  Moore,  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  stressed  the  fact  that  poul- 
trymen  are  encountering  an  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  blackhead  losses  in 
young  chickens.  Field  evidence 
shows  that  chicks  from  three  to  14 
weeks  of  age  are  more  susceptible 
to  this  disease  when  and  if  they 
have  received  Newcastle  vaccination. 
Hr.  Moore  also  stated  that  there  is 
no  apparent  relationship  between 
the  use  of  old  built-up  litter  and 
the  increased  incidence  of  blackhead 
in  chickens.  As  an  illustration,  four 
proods  of  2,000  chicks  each,  have 
oeen  reared  on  old  built-up  litter  at 
the  Ohio  Station  with  .  negligible 
losses  from  histomoniasis.  Fecal 
examinations  of  droppings  proved 
that  they  did  not  have  cecal  worms. 
Likewise,  the  cecal-worm  eggs  did 
not  embryonate  in  old  built-up 
htter,  and  cecal-worm  eggs  must  be 
embryonated  in  order  to  be  capable 
of  transmitting  blackkhead.  It  is 


important  though  to  note  that 
turkeys  of  any  age  when  reared 
on  old  built-up  chicken  litter  usu¬ 
ally  develop  a  high  incidence  of 
histomoniasis. 

Turkey  Diseases 

Sinustitis  or  swelling  in  the  region 
of  the  cheeks  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  diseases  of  turkeys.  The 
exudate  in  the  affected  sinus  is  at 
first  clear  and  viscid,  and  later  may 
become  thick  and  yellowish.  On  this 
matter  of  so-called  air  sac  infec¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Erwin  Jungherr,  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  stated 
that,  while  air  sac  infection  of 
turkeys  had  first  been  thought  to  be 
a  separate  disease,  it  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  identical  with  turkey 
sinusitis.  The  causative  agent  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  germ  belonging  to  the 
pleuropneumonia  group.  On  in¬ 
jection  into  the  sinus  of  turkeys,  this 
germ  causes  typical  turkey  sinusitis. 
A  similar  disease  germ  has  also  been 
isolated  from  the  partridge,  pheasant 
and  pigeon.  This  fact  shows  that 
there  is  a  wide  distribution  of  the 
causative  organism,  and  shows 
further  the  danger  of  mixing  turkeys 
with  other  poultry  species.  The  most 
effective  treatment  to  date  is  by  a 
direct  injection  of  streptomycin  into 
the  affected  sinuses,  although  it  is 
not  effective  against  some  forms. 
Where  turkey  sinusitis  has  been  a 
major  problem,  the  exclusion  of 
affected  turkeys  from  the  breeding 
flock  has  proved  to  be  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  available. 

For  many  years  attempts  were 
made  to  trace  outbreaks  of  erysi¬ 
pelas  in  turkeys  to  infected  swine 
and  sheep.  It  is  now  recognized  as  a 
primary  infection  of  turkeys,  and  on 
the  increase.  Dr.  E.  N.  Moore  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  most  turkey 
losses  from  erysipelas  in  toms  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months,  and  that  occasionally  similar 
heavy  losses  occur  during  these  sea¬ 
sons  with  turkey  hens.  It  is  thought 
that  this  disease  is  largely  spread 
through  a  wound  infection.  Since 
toms  do  more  fighting,  this  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  suffer  a  higher  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  disease  than  hens.  Con¬ 
sequently,  debeaking  is  suggested  as 
a  possible  means  of  control.  During 
an  outbreak  in  the  flock  the  birds 
should  not  be  debeaked,  as  this 
might  serve  as  a  mode  of  entrance 
for  transmission.  Complete  isolation 
of  the  sick  birds  is  the  suggested 
control  method.  R.  w.  D. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


NEPPCO  meeting  hears  panel  on 
disease  prevention  and  control ,  with 
emphasis  on  Newcastle  disease • 


HALLCR0SS 


4? -WAY 
PRODUCERS 


ARE 

PROFIT 


Here’s  the  revolutionary  triple-purpose  cross  developed, 
tested,  and  proved  to  give  you  3-way  returns  of  EGGS, 
MEAT  and  ADDED  PROFIT 

Well-bred  high  egg  producing  stock  on  both  sides  of  the 
mating  gives  the  Silver  Hallcross  an  early  maturity  and  sus¬ 
tained  high  egg  production  —  laying  brown  eggs  with 
excellent  shell  texture,  appearance,  and  interior  quality 

At  the  end  of  the  laying  year  with  meat  prices  highest, 
added  profit  is  realized.  Selective  breeding,  resulting  in  ex¬ 
cellent  vigor  and  livability  —  plus  quick,  economical  weight 
gains  due  to  high  feed  conversion,  gives  a  money-making, 
heavy-bodied  white  bird  with  yellow  shanks  and  highly 
desirable  carcass  Profitable  at  broiler,  fryer,  and  roaster 
stage  —  ideal  for  capons  and  caponettes. 

Fill  your  flock  needs  now  Order  Hall  Brothers  Silver  Hall- 
cross  and  realize  triple  returns  on  your  investment 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
FREE  CATALOG! 


•.sl’u'v 


learn  more  about  profit-producing 
Silver  Hollcross  and  others  .  .  . 
for  eggs,  meat  or  o  combination 
o(  both  Write  for  free  catalog 
illustrated  in  full  color 

from  wtu 


H  A  L  L  B  R  O  T  H  £  R  S  H  A  T  C  H  B  R  Y , 

Box  6  0  Wallingford 


The  Hatcheryinan  gets  unexcelled  batchability  of 
first  quality  chicks. 

The  Broiler  Grower  gets  high  livability,  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth,  complete  feathering  from  the 
beginning,  efficient  feed  conversion. 

The  Processor  gets  matchless  dressing  qualities. 
The  Retailer  gets  ready  sales  through  eye  ap¬ 
peal  and  flavor. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25,  Kingston.  N,  H. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Vineyard  Strain  Chicks 

A  leading  strain  of  dual-purpose 
Barred  Rocks  that  will  in¬ 
crease  your  flock  profits  with 
greater  egg  production  and  efficient  feed  con¬ 
version.  Selectively  bred  in  the  healthful  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  these  BARRED 
ROCKS  are  outstanding  for  high  livability, 
rapid  growth,  fast  feathering,  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Production-bred  chicks  that  are  prac¬ 
tically  non-broody  and  lay  many  large,  brown, 
hard-shelled  eggs.  Proved  profitable  for  com¬ 
mercial  production.  Ideal  for  flock  foundation 
and  flock  improvement. 


Also  VINEYARD  STRAIN  SEX-LINK  CROSS 
(Rhode  Island  Red- Barred  Rock)  for  the 
commercial  egg  producer  who  wants  extra- 
large  eggs. 


Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  Whit* 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEiAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


r<|||n  Live  Poultry,  Rabbit),  Pigeons  to  New 
3Blr  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  IMS. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

D«pt.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Place  your  order  today.  Farm-to-farm  de¬ 
livery  wherever  possible. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list  to: 

OX  POND  FARM 

BOX  672  EDGARTOWN,  MASS. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Order*  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA 


November  1,  1952 
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MEANT... 

A  BETTER  INCOME 
Hr 

POULTRYMEN 

the  old  saying ... 

“Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish” 
is  particularly  applicable  when 
buying  day-old  chicks.  After  all, 
the  original  price  Is  actually  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  total  production  costs.  A 
few  pennies  saved  buying  ordin¬ 
ary  chicks  is  literally  eaten  up 
later  on  by  inferior  feed  con¬ 
version.  It’s  a  good  thing  to 
remember  that  the  secret  to 
extra  poultry  profits  is  favor¬ 
able  feed  -  egg  or  feed  -  meat 
ratios.  Forty-four  years  of 
scientific  poultry  breeding  is 
your  assurance  that  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks  '  give  top  egg 
production  and  highest  feed 
efficiency. 

• 

Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  your 
"KERR  -  ENT’ ’  POULTRY 
RAISERS’  GUIDE. 


WRITE  TODAT  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm 

35  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

HOWTOWASHEGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  by  J ohnny  Huttar, 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Eg-g  National 
Board,  (I)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (2)  Eggs 
should  be  washed 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  wash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  eggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
of  eggs  should  be  cleaned  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  The  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  be 
rinsed  off  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  batch  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  I  teaspoonful  per  gallon, 
(6)  The  water  should  be  warmer  than  the  eggs 
—110  to  120°  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  he  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day. 
A  hot  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 
should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  he  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  he  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  egg  producers.  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  think  we  won  the 
Georgia  Random  Sample  Test  —  all  with  our 
White  Leghorns. 


•  Because  Capette  Pellets  act 
swiftly  and  surely  —  with  “no 
misses”  ...  no  tearing  of  skin  — 
they  are  America’s  most  widely 
used  pellet  for  producing  uni¬ 
formly  fine  and  tender  poultry. 

This  overwhelming  preference 
reflects  the  confidence  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  when  you  treat  your  birds 
with  original  Capette  Pellets.  Ask 
for  them  by  name,  with  special 
automatic  implanter,  from  your 
dealer,  today !  Use  only  as  directed. 

FREE  SELLING  KIT 
TO  BOOST  CAPONETTE  SALES 
Includes  samples  of  recipe' 
folders,  window  streamers, 
newspaper  ads  and  special 
Caponette  cartons  plus  selling 
plaq.  Write  dept.  22. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  1052,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Frv. Inc.,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


•Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-C.  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 

Parks*  a 

World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations 
—  ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  ’’take  it.” 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks,  98%  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc,,.  Route  3C,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


"I  wouldn’t 
want  anythin 
better  than 


MASON  CHICKS!’’ 

says  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Freed,  President 
Central  Jersey  Farmers’  Cooperative 
R.D.1,  New  Market,  New  Jersey 

“Mason  Leghorns  give  me  a  real  sense  of 
security.  I’ve  been  testing  Mason  chicks 
for  two  years  against  another  well-known 
hatchery  and  each  year  they  have  been 
far  superior  in  production  and  livability.” 
The  sincere  words  of  satisfied  poultrymen 
are  the  best  proof  you  have  of  the  de¬ 
pendable  production,  high  livability  and 
large  'egg  size  of  Mason  Leghorns. 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 
White  Leghorns  •  Barred  Rocks  •  Sex  Links 
New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks 

For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason’s 
breeding  program.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Get  Mason’s  FREE  catalog  and  FREE 
“Periodic  Hints’’  which  are  timed  to 
help  before  trouble  starts.  These  bulle¬ 
tins  are  written  by  cfor  veterinarian,  Dr. 
L.  H.  Walt  hausen,  D.V.M.,  and  are  pack¬ 
ed  with  advice.  Send  for  yours  today! 

MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


HAHSON  WORID^RKORD 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  *>?»J SP 


World’s  Highest  Record  Layers 
of  TOP-PRICE,  Snow-White  Eggs 


’AS 


U.  S. 

PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


You  can  have  your  flock  direct  from  the  finest 
laying  blood  the  world  has  produced.  The 
Wene-Hanson  flock  has  thousands  of  White 
Leghorns  direct  from  300-350  Egg  Matings; 
over  half  sired  by  sons  of  Hanson  All-Time 
World  Record  Hen.  Recent  feed  costs  in  egg 
laying  contests  low  as  18ft  per  dozen.  Pen 
after  pen  with  100%  hen  livability. 

Write  (or  CATALOG, 
EGG  RECORDS  and  PRICES 

Write  now  for  catalog,  early  order  dis¬ 
counts;  details  other  WENE  pure  &  cross¬ 
breeds  for  layers,  broilers. 


ALL  WENE 
HANSON 
•STOCK 
from 

300-353-  Egg 
Blood 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  Ml -3,  Vineland,  N.J. 


These  young  farm  hoys  and  girls  were  winners  in  the  senior  division  of  the 
recent  New  Hampshire  4-H  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest.  Left  to  right : 
Dennis  Magoon,  Fremont,  3rd;  Dorothy  M  err  ell,  Alstead,  1th;  Barbara  Nurse, 
Chesterfield,  6th;  Eugene  Foster,  W.  Cannon,  Contest  Winner;  Janet  Perry’, 
Laconia,  5th;  Betty  Harding,  Rochester,  2nd;  Bruce  Bean,  Warner,  4th’. 


New  Poultry  Vitamin 

What  may  prove  to  be  a  new 
vitamin  has  been  discovered  at  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
poultry  nutrition  laboratory  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.  A  concentrate  prepared 
from  fish  solubles  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  factor  that  promotes  rapid 
growth  in  young  growing  chicks, 
even  when  fed  all  the  known  nu¬ 
trients.  The  new  factor  is  found  in 
fish  solubles,  fish  meal  and  meat 
meal.  These  appear  to  be  the  only 
important  sources  among  commonly 
used  feedstuffs. 

These  animals  by-products  have 
been  generally  recommended  for  use 
in  feeds  for  growing  chickens  even 
though,  in  recent  years,  it  has  been 
possible  to  supply  all  the  known 
nutrients  without  them.  Results  of 
the  Belts ville  experiments .  justify 
the  use  of  animal  by-products,  but 
a  search  for  other  likely  sources  has 
revealed  that  the  factor  is  made  by 
certain  microorganisms  that  might 
be  suitable  for  commercial  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  effect  of  the  new  factor  is 
more  pronounced  on  the  growth  of 
males  than  on  that  of  females,  and 
more  pronounced  on  the  growth  of 
a  fast  growing  strain  of  chickens 
than  on  that  of  a  slow  growing 
strain.  On  the  basis  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  the  Beltsville  workers  de¬ 
vised  a  four  week  test  to  measure 
quantities  of  the  unknown  factor  in 
feeds,  using  New  Hampshire  males 
of  a  fast  growing  strain.  Although 
the  effect  of  the  unknown  factor 
can  be  observed  in  four-week-old 
chickens,  it  is  still  greater  in  10- 
week-old  birds. 

The  practical  importance  of  this 
research  is  indicated  by  the  average 
weights  of  two  lots  of  10-week-old 
New  Hampshire  male  chickens.  The 
group  fed  a  diet  composed  of  corn, 
soybean  meal  and  alfalfa  meal,  plus 
the  known  vitamins  and  minerals 
and  an  antibiotic,  averaged  3.0 
pounds.  The  group  fed-the  same  diet, 
plus  five  per  cent  fish  meal,  averaged 
3.4  pounds. 


N.  H.  Broiler  Test 

The  12  pens  of  250  chicks  from 
12  New  Hampshire  poultry  breeders 
have  recently  completed  their  10 
week  growing  period  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Farm.  The  growth  and  feed  efficiency 
was  extremely  good  for  the  warm 
weather  growing  period.  The  cocker¬ 
els  averaged  nearly  three  and  a  half 
pounds,  the  pullets  nearly  two  and 
three-quarters.  This  growth  was 
made  on  2.6  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  gain.  Six  of  the  pens 
were  New  Hampshires,  five  were  the 
offspring  of  various  dominant  whites 
crossed  on  New  Hampshires,  and  one 
was  straight  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  heaviest  three  pens  were  New 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Surplus  Chicks:  Excellent  broiler  stock,  pullorum  tested. 
Heavy  breed.  Clark  Hatchery,  Box  397,  Mahwah.  N.  J. 


PURE  PILGRIM  GEESE:  Pairs  $15;  Trios  $20; 

30  pr.  $360.  Buy  Now  for  Spring  Fertility. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


17  BREEDER  GEESE  $110.  NO  SHIPPING 
PAUL  PRAUS,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6.  OUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Hampshires;  six  New  Hampshire 
pens  averaged  to  weigh  3.2  pounds 
per  bird;  the  Whites  crossed  with 
New  Hampshires  averaged  three 
pounds,  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
3.1  pounds.  The  dressing  percentage 
averaged  higher  for  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  pens  than  for  the  various 
whites.  The  dressed  grading  in 
general  was  better  for  the  white 
pens. 

This  was  the  second  Summer  test 
run  in  the  University  brooder  house. 
Because  only  12  pens  are  available, 
there  has  been  insufficient  room  for 
even  the  New  Hampshire  breeders 
interested  in  entering.  As  a  result 
of  the  interest  in  this  test,  a  new 
building  is  being  constructed  for  20 
test  pens.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new 
test  building  will  accommodate  pens 
from  breeders  in  other  States  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  how  their 
chicks  perform  when  grown  under 
identical  conditions  with  those  of 
other  breeders.  The  new  test  will 
start  about  January  1953.  r.  w. 


Broilers  As  a  Cash  Crop 

Here  is  something  for  poultrymen 
to  think  about  —  broilers  as  a  cash 
crop.  They  can  be  grown  anytime 
during  the  year,  and  no  extra  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed  other  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  brooding  equipment.  According  to 
Prof.  C.  E.  Ostrander  of  Cornell’s 
poultry  department,  broilers,  while 
like  any  cash  crop  in  that  they  will 
be  more  profitable  at  one  time  than 
another,  generally  should  supply 
extra  cash. 

The  labor  requirement,  though 
small,  depends  somewhat  on  the  type 
of  equipment  used.  If  an  operation 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  using 
automatic  feeders,  brooders,  and 
water  fountains,  the  labor  is  virtu¬ 
ally  nothing.  Many  people,  however, 
grow  a  crop  of  broilers  in  colony 
brooders  or  in  other  buildings  to 
utilize  the  brooding  equipment  off¬ 
season. 

The  Cornell  professor  further  says 
he  would  try  to  avoid  having  broil¬ 
ers  for  market  from  mid-November 
to  January.  During  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  most  people  are  thinking  of 
turkeys  or  roasters,  and  the  broiler 
market  is  usually  dull. 


Vitamin  D  for  Chickens  in 
Confinement 

My  chickens  are  reared  and  kept 
in  complete  confinement.  Do  they 
need  more  vitamin  D  than  chickens 
do  that  are  kept  part  of  the  time  on 
range?  .  n.  E.  d. 

New  Jersey 

Chickens  kept  in  complete  con¬ 
finement  without  access  to  any  sun¬ 
light  need  more  vitamin  D  than  is 
usually  supplied  in  commercial  feeds. 
Additional  vitamin  D  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  cod  liver  oil  in 
accordance  with  directions  on  the 
container. 


Our  Cover  Picture 

Our  front  cover  picture  in  this 
issue  shows  Frank  Ruzza  with  one  of 
his  broad  breasted  bronze  turkeys  on 
the  Ruzza  Poultry  Farm  in  Living¬ 
ston,  N.  J.  The  Ruzzas  have  had 
their  60-acre  farm  since  1924.  Three 
years  ago  they  went  into  turkeys  and 
this  year  they  grew  over  1,000  birds. 
They  are  also  carrying  10,000  Cor- 
nish-Hampshire  cross  chickens. 

The  Ru2zas  do  a  thriving  direct- 
to-consumer  business  with  their 
various  poultry  products. 
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STERN’S 

Will  Help  You  Get 
$2-$3  More  per  Case  of  Eggs! 


If  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets 
That  Lay  Large  Eggs! 

•  Opert  your  door  to  a  new  source  of 
profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS’,  and 
only  STERN  BROS’.  “Longevity  Leg¬ 
horns”  to  produce  for  you  the  largest 
size  white  eggs  available  anywhere  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New 
Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  recently 
announced  that  STERN  BROS’.  “Lon¬ 
gevity  Leghorns”  captured  first  prize 
in  ’51  for  having  produced  the  largest 
size  eggs  for  six  straight  years.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  50-week  period 
these  vigorous,  sturdy,  productive 
birds  laid  an  average  of  284  large 
white  eggs  of  superior  interior  quality. 
STERN  BROS’,  entry  swept  the  field 
of  more  than  60  competitive  breeders 
to  win  this  honor. 


U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  (Leghorns).  Heavy  Breeds, 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks. 


ORDER  EARLY!  WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


This  is  ,  the  big  question  among 
breeders,'  supply  flock  owners  and 
commercial  egg  producers. 

Here  is  "fcroof  that  it  has  been  done. 
In  1951  National  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contest,  Pyatt’s  White 
Rocks  placed  first  in  egg  production 
and  fifth  for  the  entire  contest. 

For  real  Chicken -of - 
Tomorrow  quality  and 
high  egg  production 
you’ll  want  Pyatt’s 
White  Rocks. 

Send  for  our  tree  book¬ 
let  “Grandma  Laid  an 
Egg”  the  story  of 
Pyatt’s  White  Rocks. 


WINTHROP  PYATT 


Box  R 


Farmington,  Conn. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 


Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  lit.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours,  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red- Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  hormonized 
fryers.  Red-Rocks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  today. 

v  [  Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


You  never  got  SO  MUCH  BROILER 
for  SO  LITTLE  FEED 


I 


NorCross  No.  1 


EARL  W. 

GARRISON’S 

Norris  DOMINANT  White  Cornish  crossed  to 
Garrison’s  Jumbo  New  Hampshires.  Light  red 
color,  white  undercoat.  Dress  clean,  feather  fast. 
Feed  efficiency  as  low  as  2.64.  Hatchabillty  83% 
plus.  Heavy  weight  on  female  side  as  well  as 
male.  Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood  with  this 
sensational  new  BROILER  CROSS.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  information. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Cornish  Breeder  and  Meat  Bird  Specialist 
DEPT.  13,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Laborsavers  in  Laying  House 


Labor  is  the  second  largest  item 
of  cost  in  the  production  of  market 
eggs.  On  many  farms  this  may  ac¬ 
count  for  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  in  producing  eggs.  Therefore 
it  seems  desirable  to  examine  means 
of  reducing  labor  costs. 

One  of  the  first  items  to  consider 
is  feed  storage  facilities.  On  some 
farms  feed  is  delivered  to  a  central 
storage  room  and  later  taken  by  the 
operator  to  the  various  pens.  Others 
have  improved  on  this  by  having 
feed  storage  in  each  laying  house. 
In  extremely  large  houses  it  may  be 
well  to  have  several  locations  where 
feed  is  stored.  When  feed  is  un¬ 
loaded  by  the  dealer,  it  can  then  be 
stored  as  near  to  the  source  of  con¬ 
sumption  as  possible.  The  use  of 
chutes  in  multi-story  buildings 
effects  considerable  saving  in  labor. 

One  of  the  factors  which  justifies 
the  use  of  automatic  watering  is 
the  miles  of  walking  and  the  time 
required  in  filling  water  pans  foun¬ 
tains  and  the  like.  However,  an 
automatic  waterer  can  be  a  nuisance 
if  it  is  not  kept  in  good  working 
order. 

From  reports,  it  is  evident  that 
many  egg  storage  rooms  on  poultry 
farms  have  been  changed  to  meet 
modern  requirements.  Some  h#ve 
concluded  that  it  is  better  to  remove 


the  egg  room  from  the  cellar  of  the 
home  and  to  construct  one  under  the 
feed  room  of  the  laying  house.  Many 
egg  rooms  have  been  reorganized  to 
save  steps  and  unnecessary  motion. 
The  general  principle  has  been  to 
see  that  the  eggs  move  along  assem¬ 
bly  line  fashion,  with  few  if  any 
steps  retraced.  This  adds  up  to: 
ideal  egg  holding  and  cooling  area, 
proper  empty  case  storage,  egg 
grader  and  cleaner  well  located. 

The  correct  cleaning  of  eggs  helps 
maintain  income,  but  it  would  seem 
like  good  business  to  check  on  the 
nesting  material  and  to  use  it 
generously,  even  at  90  cents  a  bale, 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  as  many  eggs 
as  possible  from  being  dirty  in  the 
first  place. 

Some  poultrymen  have  changed 
from  dropping  boards  to  dropping 
pits  to  save  labor.  The  latest  in 
laborsaving  in  laying  houses  has 
been  the  installation  of  automatic 
feeders.  In  general,  reports  on  the 
use  of  automatic  feeders  are  favor¬ 
able. 

Scrap  pipe  can  be  used  to  install 
semi-automatic  devices  for  raising 
and  lowering  a  number  of  windows 
at  one  time,  instead  of  walking  the 
length  of  the  house  to  adjust  each 
window.  The  use  of  a  paste  wax  on 
the  sides  helps  to  make  them  move 
easily.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Rules  for  High  Quality  Eggs 


Farmers  can  market  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  clean  eggs  of 
Grade  A  quality  if  they  follow  seven 
recommended  practices  in  the  care 
of  their  poultry  and  eggs. 

In  a  recent  study  it  was  found 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  marketed 
by  producers  who  followed  the 
seven  practices  were  Grade  A;v  only 
four  per  cent  were  stained  and  dirty; 
whereas  only  55  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
marketed  by  those  who  followed 
none  of  the  practices  were  Grade  A 
and  24  per  cent  were  stained  and 
dirty. 

The  seven  recommended  practices 
are:  (1)  confine  the  laying  flock; 
(2)  keep  the  floor  litter  clean  and 
dry;  (3)  keep  the  nesting  material 
clean  and  dry;  (4)  gather  the  eggs 
at  least  twice  a  day;  (5)  gather  eggs 
in  wire  baskets  that  permit  rapid 
cooling;  (6)  cool  the  eggs  and  keep 
them  cool;  and  (7)  keep  the  hu¬ 
midity  high  in  the  egg  storage  room. 

Some  of  these  practices  have  been 
recognized  by  poultrymen  for  years 
as  aids  to  efficient  egg  production. 
The  resulting  rise  in  quality  of  eggs, 
however,  had  notr  previously  been 


studied  in  such  a  broad  scale. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
egg  industry  has  been  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  quality  in  eggs 
throughout  the  marketing  channel. 
A  previous  study  by  the  same  State 
and  Federal  agencies  indicated  that 
about  one-third  of  the  eggs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  North  Central  Region 
were  below  Grade  A  at  the  time  the 
farmers  sold  them.  This  previous 
finding  led  to  the  study,  now  re¬ 
ported,  of  the  producer  practices  that 
can  lead  to  the  marketing  of  higher 
quality  eggs.  With  such  eggs,  con¬ 
sumers  woLild  be  better  satisfied, 
fewer  eggs  would  be  forced  into  the 
lower  priced  outlets,  and  fewer 
would  be  lost  by  spoilage  in  market¬ 
ing  channels.  This,  in  turn,  should 
result  in  higher  returns  to  producers. 

The  findings  concerning  these 
seven  practices  are  summarized  in  a 
leaflet  issued  today  by  PMA,  “Seven 
Ways  to  Greater  Egg  Profit.”  A  copy 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Information  Services,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


Danger  in  Feeding  New  Grain 


Farmers  who  raise  part  of  the 
grain  they  feed  to  their  poultry,  or 
those  who  buy  grain  direct  from 
farmers,  should  determine  in  ad¬ 
vance  whether  it  is  cured  sufficiently 
to  feed.  This  is  especially  true  where 
combines  have  been  used  to  harvest 
the  crop.  In  many  cases  grain  is 
harvested  before  it  contains  the  low 
percentage  of  moisture  required  to 
keep  it  cool  and  sweet.  In  the  Middle 
West,  elevator  men  refer  to  grain 
with  a  high  moisture  content  as  “sick 
grain”,  because  it  is  unsafe  for  stor¬ 
age,  especially  under  conditions  of 
high  temperatures. 

Poultrymen  should  be  interested 
in  the  effects  of  new  moist  grain  on 
their  birds.  A  poisoning  effect  re¬ 
sults,  due  no  doubt  to  some  chemi¬ 
cal  action  in  the  grain.  'This  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  “new  wheat 
poisoning,”  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  darkened  combs  and  diarrhea.  A 
dose  of  epsom  salts  is  suggested  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  five  gallons 
of  water  for  one  full  day. 

In  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
325  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  entitled  “Grain 
Grading  Primer,”  Comb.,  and  Smith 
write:  “Dryness  has  always  been  a 
much  sought-after  quality  in  grain. 


Any  grain  that  contains  moisture  in 
excess  of  its  normal  air-dry  con¬ 
dition  is  nearly  always  unsafe  for 
storage,  especially  if  the  grain  is 
stored  at  high  temperature.  Thresh¬ 
ing  and  combining  operations  should 
not  start  until  the  moisture  content 
of  the  grain  is  14  per  cent  or  less. 
Wheat  that  contains  more  than  ap¬ 
proximately  14  per  cent  of  moisture 
often  will  spoil  during  storage  or 
transportation,  and  it  may  spoil  even 
with  a  lower  moisture  content  in 
warm  climates  or  under  improper 
storage  conditions.  Damp  grain  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  milled  for  either 
flour  or  feed.  Damp  flour  and  damp 
feed  will  not  long  remain  cool  and 
sweet  in  storage.” 

The  best  recommendations  that 
can  be  made  in  this  connection  is  to 
let  new  grain  go  through  a  “sweat” 
before  it  is  fed  to  poultry.  In  storing 
new  grain,  it  is  well  to  place  bags 
so  that  one  bag  is  not  piled  on  top 
of  another.  This  probably  means  that 
a  large  quantity  of  grain  cannot  be 
purchased  and  stored  at  one  time. 
Those  who  have  grain  which  is! 
heating  should  dump  it  on  the  feed 
room  floor  and  turn  it  over  each 
day  with  a  scoop  shovel. 

D.  H.  Horton 


NOTICE!!! 

A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON 
ALL  ORDERS  FOR  1953 


BABY  CHICKS 


Place  your  order 
for  your  Sunny- 
brook  Baby 
Chicks  for  1953 
before  January 
1st  and  a  special 
liberal  discount 

will  be  given 
you,  no  matter 
when  you  want 
your  chicks  in 
1953.  We  hatch 
baby  chicks  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds,  every 

week  in  the 

year.  But  be 

smart — avoid  the 
spring  rush. 
Place  your  order 
NOW  and  be 

sure  of  delivery 


when  you  want  them. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

This  is  the  last  call  for  Capons  for  that  great 
money  making  Easter  Season.  Remember  those 
high  premium  prices  of  last  Easter?  We  have 
some  dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age,  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  heavy  breeds.  We  like  White  Rocks,  because 
they  make  an  exceptionally  line  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  Write  or  wire  us  today 
for  prices. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

There  is  a  growing  popularity  for  Fall  and 
Winter  hatched  Pullets,  There  are  less  troubles 
from  disease  and  parasites  and  they  are  your 
next  Summer  and  Fall  egg  producers  when  egg 
prices  are  the  highest.  We  have  some  of  the 
nicest  pullets  on  hand,  we  have  ever  seen.  Let 
us  send  our  low  prices  on  these  exceptionally 
fine  birds. 


New  Hampshires  —  White  Leghorns  —  Rhode 
Island  Reds  —  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  —  White 
Plymouth  Rocks — Red  Rocks  Cross  (black  pullets). 

U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


n. 

JL. 

Top  Egg  Laying  Abilities  .  .  . 

Tolman’s  White  Rocks  are  preferred  by  many 
commercial  egg  producers  who  want  high  pro¬ 
duction  plus  a  good  meat  bird  to  market  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year.  With  Toiman  White 
Rocks  you  can  expect  unusually  high  livability 
and  flock  averages  well  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 

Cold  weather  stamina  has  been  established  by 
generations  of  breeders  that  have  braved  winter’s 
coldest  in  our  famous  open  front  houses. 


Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Pullet  Chix 

ONLY  $25  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 

Straight  run  or  cockerels 
also  available.  Reserve 
yours  early!  Write  for 
circular  or  visit  our  farm 
(located  off  River  St.,) 
Norwell,  Mass. 


Joseph  Toiman,  founder 


JOSEPH 

Dept.  F 

rOLMAN 

ROCKLAND,  MASS 

PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


l; 


REDS  Inc 


30%  Greater  Egg  Profit  [tor  You! 

Parmenter’s  early  hatched  chicks  lay  more  and 
larger  eggs  when  egg  prices  are  highest.,  making 
them  your  most  profitable  poultry  investment. 

In  dollars  and  cents  return  Parmenter’s  early 
hatched  chicks  average  30%  more  than  birds 
started  at  any  other  time. 

PAR  M  ENTER  REDS:  Production-bred  chicks  that 
have  consistently  proven  they  give  more  eggs 
and  greater  profit  than  other  available  strains. 
PARMENTER  SEX-LINK  CROSS:  Fine  layers 
with  that  extra  hybrid  vigor  for  extra  profits. 
They  have  good  livabi.i.y  and  lay  many  large 
brown  eggs. 

PARMENTER  RED-LEGHORN  CROSS:  A  new 

cross-volume  egg  producers  of  large,  tinted-white 
eggs.  Dress  off  well  as  fowl  (reach  popular 
market  weight  at  end  of  laying  year).  Avail¬ 
able  in  limited  quantities. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  THOSE  EXTRA  PROFITS 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.. FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


SQUABS  4,4, 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


November  1,  1952 


701 


4OB0Q 


BETTER  BUY- 


2%r. 


.  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
coming  season.  As  an  early  buyer, 
take  advantage  of  seasonal  discounts 
—  better  service. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


TILE 

STAVE 


THE 

BLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


CRAINE 
SILOS 

1112  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  details. 


Name  . , 
Address 


LEACH  SILO 
UNLOADER 
SAVES  LABOR 

“Wo  are  well  satisfied  with  our  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  saves  time  fh  operating  my  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  farm.  Our  cattle  eat  more  of  this 
silage  because  it  comes  down  in  flakes,  not 
chunks  as  when  I  pitched  it  out.  And  —  I  don’t 
have  to  climb  that  hazardous  ladder  every  day.” 
RICHARD  BLO.W  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 
“I  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  takes  us  about  10  minutes  to  feed  50 
cows  at  each  feeding.  The  cows  like  the  silage 
better,  as  there  are  no  lumps  or  frozen  pieces.” 

WALTER  BOWER,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 


PIT  AND  PITLESS  TYPES 

!"lEACtt  CO.,  412  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

|  Please  send  me  the  fallowing  literature : 

|  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner  | 

I  Name  . I 

|  Route .  Box  No . j 

Post  Office  . i 

j  State  . J 


The  Better  Business  Bureau  is 
celebrating  its  thirtieth  birthday.  We 
congratulate  them  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  and  the  excellent  record  they 
have  made.  Through  their  work 
many  a  fraudulent  enterprise  has 
been  exposed,  and  “gyps”  in  all 
lines  of  trade  have  been  shorn  of 
their  fraudulent  tricks  and  pretenses 
and  fake  propositions.  Stock  specu¬ 
lators  of  the  fly-by-night  type  have 
found  their  extravagant  propaganda 
for  flimsy  and  false  stock  offering  so 
publicized  that  the  schemes  fell 
through  under  the  weight  of  the 
publicity.  The  30  years  cover  hard, 
painstaking  work — a  work  of  great 
value  and  help  to  thousands  in  edu¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  dollars  and  cents. 
We  appreciate  their  fine  service.  We 
cannot  forebear  to  state  that,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Publisher’s  Desk  was  the  first 
in  the  field  to  expose  fakes  arid 
frauds  in  general.  In  1890  this 
column  made  its  first  appearance.  A 
picture  of  a  large  eye  headed  the 
column  at  one  time,  and  then  a  cut 
of  Satan  and  his  pitchfork  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  column.  These 
were  modified  by  our  present  head¬ 
ing  Many  schemes  and  fraudulent 
deals  were  reported  to  readers  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  pitfalls.  In 
1910  we  started  to  keep  records  and 
the  tabulation  each  year  shows  the 
result.  These  two  forces,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  Publisher’s 
Desk,  have  done  more  to  educate 
readers  all  over  the  country  to  see 
and  understand  the  tricks  and  frauds 
in  the  many  schemes  that  have  been 
promoted  and  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trickster  and  sharper.  The 
work  has  borne  fruit. 

The  Salisbury  Nurseries,  Inc., 
Salisbury,  Md.,  -are  sending  out  the 
following  letter: 

“Mr.  L.  Sherman  Townsend  was 
president  of  Townsend  Nurseries, 
Inc.  Mr.  W.  Wendell  Humphreys 
was  vice-president.  These  two  men 
operate  Salisbury  Nurseries.  Since 
fraudulent  intent  was  not  established 
in  connection  with  failure  of  Town¬ 
send  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Mr.  Townsend 
or  Mr.  Humphreys  have  continued  to 
receive  mail  addressed  to  Townsend 
Nurseries.  All  checks'  and  money 
orders,  or  other  forms  of  remittances, 
received  subsequent  to  May  8,  1952, 
when  they  were  forced  to  discon¬ 
tinue  operations  due  to  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  attachment  of  all 
stock,  property  and  bank  accounts, 
have  been  returned  to  the  persons 
sending  them  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  attached  mineographed  letter 
from  Salisbury  Nurseries.  You  will 
note  from  the  attached  letter  that 
the  remittance  mailed  to  Townsend 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  is  enclosed  to  the 
person  who  submitted  the  order.  The 
person  is  invited  to  reorder  from 
Salisbury  Nurseries  and  is  being 
offered  one-third  additional  nursery 
stock  as  an  inducement.  Salisbury 
Nurseries  have  not  assumed  the 
obligations  of  Townsend  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  insofar  as  is  known,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
would  in  any  way  recognize  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  claims  against  Townsend 
Nurseries.  As  you  were  advised  on 
August  25,  receivers  have  not  yet 
been  appointed  for  Townsend  Nurse¬ 
ries,  but,  when  and  if  they  are,  the 
persons  who  have  claims  against  the 
defunct  nursery  company  would 
probably  be  best  advised  to  present 
same  to  the  receivers.  Their  only 
other  recourse  would  be  civil  action.” 

We  understand  L.  Sherman  Town¬ 
send  was  president  of  Townsend 
Nurseries,  Inc. 

Here  is  a  good  piece  of  advice 
culled  in  our  reading: 

“When  buying  insurance,  if  you 
do  not  understand  what  the  agent 
is  talking  about,  say  so,  and  keep 
asking  questions  until  you  do  really 
understand.  You  are  paying  for  pro¬ 
tection  in  a  policy,  but  protect  your¬ 
self  first  by  knowing  what  it  is  all 
about  and  what  the  policy  means 
to  you  in  protection  and  dollars  and 
cents.” 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


My  19  year  old  son  is  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  ordered  overseas  and 
bought  his  airplane  ticket.  Paid  $126 
for  it.  His  ticket  and  baggage  were 
checked  at  the  Buffalo  airport,  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Chicago  he  was 
told  he  could  go  no  farther  because 
his  ticket  was  not  paid  for.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  Buffalo  and  was  told  the 
man  had  gone  with  the  money.  He 
had  to  wire  and  get  an  advance  on 
his  pay  to  buy  another  ticket.  I  think 
that  is  mighty  low  to  take  money 
from  boys  going  overseas.  I  presume 
it  is  gone,  but  can  you  warn  other 
young  fellows.  Another  boy  going  to 
Japan  lost  $170  the  same  way.  My 
son  was  two  days  late  getting  to 
camp.  (  A  Mother 

New  York 

A  pretty  shabby,  dishonest  trick. 
We  believe  the  Buffalo  office  should 
make  good  on  this  ticket.  We  shall 
put  the  matter  up  to  them,  as  no 
doubt  their  clerks  were  bonded. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  have  never  had  to 
trouble  you  for  advice,  but  the  time 
how  comes  when  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  for  some  advice.  In  February 
1950  I  purchased  a  registered  Jersey 
cow  from  a  dealer,  who  made  the 
usual  guarantees,  including  the  de¬ 
livery  of  registry  papers  at  a  later 
date.  The  former  owner  had  not 
delivered  the  papers  to  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  give  them  to  me  until 
he  received  them.  He  states  that 
might  take  several  months  to  get 
this  done  and  to  be  patient.  I  was 
patient,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  the  papers  are  so  slow. 

New  Jersey  h.  a.  b. 

We  wrote  the  dealer  and  while  he 
did  not  reply  to  us,  our  reader  ad¬ 
vises  that  he  came  promptly  with 
the  papers  and  acknowledged  it  was 
all  his  fault  in  not  sending  them 
before.  The  experience  leads  our 
friend  to  the  decision  that  he  “will 
never  purchase  another  animal  with¬ 
out  the  papers  at  hand.  We  all  have 
to  learn  and  this  has  been  a  lesson.” 

Have  been  sent  a  beautiful  letter 
to  affiliate  myself  with  a  concern 
that. says  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  wear 
their  frocks  to  get  $100  worth  of 
their  frocks.  I  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  them.  What  can  you  tell 
me  qf  them?  I  want  to  make  a  little 
money,  but  this  sounds  too  extrava¬ 
gant  and  fantastic.  We  have  received 
The  R.  N.-Y  for  27  years  all  through 
the  family.  Reader 

Connecticut 

Not  knowing  the  method  used,  we 
asked  the  company  about  their 
proposition,  as  it  seemed  those  who 
accepted  it  would  have  to  do  more 
than  just  wear  the  frocks.  The 
company  replied  that  their  advertise¬ 
ment  offered  to  send  full  details 
without  cost  or  obligation,  and  they 
preferred  that  each  individual  de¬ 
cide  for  herself  whether  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  prove  beneficial  for 
her.  They  say  also  it  is  usually  most 
beneficial  to  women  who  do  not  live 
in  rural  areas,  as  because  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  such  sections  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  woman  to  make  enough 
showings  to  make  it  worthwhile  for 
themselves  or  the  company.  This  at 
least  is  honest  and  readers  should 
keep  it  in  mind  if  they  receive  such 
literature  or  answer  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Harvey  Lemcke  has  pleaded 
guilty  on  eight  counts  to  falsely 
grading  eggs  for  the  New  Yqrk  mar¬ 
kets.  He  was  formerly  an  egg  grader 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  His  sentence  could  run  for 
40  years. 

It  is  reported  that:  The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  ruled  that 
“merchandising  clubs”  are  to  be 
classed  as  gambling  and  must  pay 
10  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings 
and  $50  tax  for  each  employee. 
There  would  not  be  much  profit  in  a 
club  under  such  a  ruling  and  prices 
would  be  increased  no  doubt  so  the 
member  would  pay  more  and  bear 
the  burden. 


EXTRA  SPEED -EXTRA  POWER 
EXTRA  HEIGHT! 


NEW 

HUMBOLDT 

LOADER 

MODEL  MLW  / 


for 
WiDE 
FRONT  END 


AND 


ROWCROP 

TRACTORS 


Here's  the  newest  addition  to  the  fatnou-s 
HUMBOLDT  Loader  line  ...  the  new 
model  MLW.  Fits  most  popular  wide  front 
end  and  row  crop  tractors.  Many  exclusive 
features  for  greater  speed,  height  and 
power.  Easily  mounted  for  complete  control 
and  perfect  balance.  Powerful  twin  hy. 
draulic  cylinders.  No  cables,  no  side-swing 
nothing  above  the  tractor.  The  HUMBOLDT 
is  powerful,  rugged,  dependable  and 
trouble-free.  Guaranteed  against  faulty 
workmanship  and  materials.  Full  line  of 
attachments.  Simple  to  mount  and  remove, 

See  Your  Dealer 

Or  Write  for  FREE  Literature 

Get  the  facts  on  the  HUMBOLDT  line 
before  you  buy  any  loader.  It’s  a  nation¬ 
wide  favorite.  Does  MORE  farm  jobs 
BETTER!  Write  today. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  NEW  YORK 


^GROOMS 
iar*  Dairy 
Cattle, 
Show  Cattle 
and  other 
Farm  Animals 


Now  available — 
new  electric  rotary  brush.  Does  the  cleaning  job 
better,  more  thoroughly.  Ideal  for  grooming  dairy 
cattle.  Gives  luster  to  hair.  Nylon  bristles  remove 
loose  hair,  imbedded  dust  and  dirt.  For  110-120 
volts  AC-DC.  Complete  unit  has  air-cooled  mo¬ 
tor.  $39.50.  Grooming  brush  attachment  fits  Sun¬ 
beam  Stewart  Clipmasteror  Shearmaster.  $17.95. 


tfunbeam  corporation 


Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50.  Ill, 


Want  to  Save  Money 

ON  PAINTS  &  ENAMELS 

Save  50%  to  65%  or  More 

Thousands  have  Repeat  their  orders  on  this  GOOD 
QUALITY  Quaker  READY  MIXED  Titanium  and 
Oil  Base  Exterior  house  Paint.  GUARANTEED  NOT 
TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF.  Available  in  standard 
colors  including  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Primer 
and  Sealer,  and  Red  Barn  Paint  at  $2.00  per  gallon, 
or  5-galion  Drum  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  ALUMINUM 
PAINT  at  $3.00  per  gallon.  HI-GLOSS  Enamels  in 
standard  colors  including  White  at  $2.90  per  gallon, 
same  price  on  Floor  and  Deck  Enamels.  Shipped  in 
case  lots  only,  4-Gallons  Packed  to  a  carton  mixed 
colors  in  carton  is  0.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  send  Check 
or  Money  Order.  Freight  Charges  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


SAVE  «  $16  a  Ton  £1 


BROWERSSST 


FEED  MIXER 

World's  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
I  blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 

I  WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3111,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ST  s50: 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  f 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine 
)  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
•\N  card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber 

‘  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8293  Field  Bldg.  » 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  I!  ,M®. 


BEAN’S  Cottontail  Rabbit  Repellent 

Prevents  Gnawing,  Girdling.  Brush  liquid  on  bark 
of  trees  from  ground  up  to  four  feet.  Quart,  $l.7o, 
protects  40-50  young  fruit  trees  all  winter.  Gallon, 
$5.75;  pint,  $1.00;  half-pint,  60c  (postpaid). 

F.  R.  BEAN  CO..  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Farm  Chemical  Formulations  Division  3. 
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Hunterdon  Granges  are  helping 
promote  the  County  Tree  Planting 
and  Conservation  Program  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Hunterdon  County  National  Bank 
to  see  which  Grange  can  get  the 
largest  number  of  tre%  orders  for 
next  Spring’s  planting.  The  first  step 
in  this  contest  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  County  Agent  was  a 
tour  for  Grange  Tree  Planting' 
Committees  showing  the  Tree  Plant¬ 
ing  Program  from  the  planting  stock 
in  the  State  Nursery  at  Washington 
Crossing  through  visits  to  farms 
where  trees  are  being  grown  'for 
locust  posts,  Christmas  trees  and 
timber  to  a  fence  manufacturing 
plant.  This  gave  the  committees  the 
possibilities  and  importance  of  the 
tree  planting  program.  From  here  on 
they  will  be  supplied  with  State 
Nursery  order  blanks  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  landowners  with  idle 
acres  in  their  communities  to  place 
orders  for  state  trees  for  planting  in 
the  Spring  of  1953. 


After  November  3,  all  eggs  sold 
by  the  Flemington  Auction  will  be 
in  new  cases.  The  change  from  per¬ 
mitting  members  to  market  their 
eggs  in  both  used  and  new  cases  was 
made  by  the  board  of  directors  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  pack  and  make  it  more  accept¬ 
able  to  the  trade.  The  management 
expects  that  it  will  be  responsible 
for  a  little  higher  price.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  in  coming  to  the  decision  was  the 
slight  difference  in  cost.  The  new 
cases  use  a  new  filler  flat  in  place 
of  the  old  type  flats  and  fillers.  This 
innovation,  together  with  a  good  buy 
on  new  cases,  makes  it  possible  to 
sell  the  complete  case  with  filler  flat 
for  5214  cents,  in '  comparison  with 
50  cents  for  the  old  system.  The  new 
price  is  expected  to  enable  the 
Auction  to  break  even  on  its  case 
deal,  whereas  under  the  old  deal 
there  was  a  $12,000  loss  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  new  type  filler  flat 
is  expected  to  offer  greater  protec¬ 
tion  and  prevent  some  egg  breakage 
in  transit. 


The  annual  report  of  New  Jersey’s 
first  and  largest  cooperative  artificial 
breeding  unit  (at  Clinton)  which 
was  distributed  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  held  on  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  showed  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  still  growing.  Membership 
increased  by  214  to  1,525,  and  cows 
bred  increased  11  per  cent  to  17,795. 
The  technicians  averaged  2,833  cows 
each.  The  high  man  bred  3,408  with 
a  breeding  efficiency  of  75  per  cent 
non-return  on  60-90  day  basis.  The 
breeding  efficiency  of  the  entire  unit 
was  a  high  of  71  per  cent  which  was 
the  same  high  record  as  achieved 
last  year.  All  Holsteins  had  a  72  per 
cent  breeding  efficiency. 


The  New  Jersey  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  Fall  sale  at 
Flemington  Fair  Grounds  on  October 
17  with  55  head  consigned  by  mem¬ 
ber  breeders  throughout  the  State. 
The  majority  of  offerings  were  bred 
heifers  due  to  freshen  in  the  coming 
two  or  three  months.  Most  of  these 
sold  between  four  and  six  hundred 
dollars.  A  few  choice  offerings  sold 
at  $700  and  above.  Most  consignors 
felt  that  the  prices  were  not  up  to 
the  previous  sale’s  levels.  The 
quality  on  the  whole  was  excellent 
and  the  purchasers  took  home  some 
high  quality  stock  to  use  as  foun¬ 
dation  animals. 


The  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  regional  meeting 
of  poultry' men  interested  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  raccoon  at  the  Flemington 
Auction.  President  Herbert  Voorhees 
introduced  Director  A.  Heaton 
Underhill  of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  who  discussed  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  interest  in  the  control  of 
the  raccoon  and  described  its  new 
regulation  permitting  farmers  and 
their  employees  to  trap  raccoon  re¬ 
sponsible  for  damaging  farm 
property  providing  a  permit  was 
issued  by  the  Game  Warden  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  County 
Agent.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


!  Fancy  Florida  Fruits  «Tree  Ripened 

I  SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  GROVES. 

|  The  most  appreciated  gift  for  home  or  friends. 

I  All  oranges-or  oranges  mixed  with 
I  grapefruit — price  per  bushel  $4.75 

I  Above  prices  include  express  —  No  hidden  extras 
I  Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi  —  satisfaction 
I  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Member  of 
|  Florida  Express  Shippers  Association. 

STANCEL  DEAR 

I  LARGO,  FLORIDA 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  par 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  cash  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  Wben  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ot  issue. 

This  department  lg  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men. 
Apply  ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New 
Jersey.  (Pure  bred  Guernseys). 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R-  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  Yoik. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In- 

.  quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Practical  nurses  or  trained  atten¬ 

dants.  Must  live  in,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  regular  time  off,  sick  leave,  Social 
Security  and  vacations.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth 
Holmes,  Masonic  Home  Hospital,  Wallingford, 
Conn. _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE,  husband  to  farm,  woman  assist  with 

housework  and  serving.  Son  desirable  to 
help  with  farm  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  clean,  industrious  and  honest  people  on  a 
modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good  living 
quarters.  Reply  giving  experience,  references, 
ages  and  salary  expected.  BOX  8713,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  farming.  Ex¬ 

cellent  opportunity  for  clean  dependable 
man  on  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good 
living  quarters.  State  age,  size  of  family, 
experience,  salary  expected  and  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  8714,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Salesmen  and  dealers  to  sell  new 

type  feed  for  high  production.  Write  for 
attractive  deal.  Sweetall  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dept.  I960,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  woman:  30-55  years  of  age  to  super¬ 
vise  10  children  in  a  children’s  home  of 
dependent -neglected  children.  Give  details 
and  experience  in  letter.  Frank  M.  White, 
Director,  Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  St., 
Kingston,  New  York. _ . 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  (No  small  children),  or  two  men, 

to  work  and  maintain  rural  animal  shelter 
in  North  Jersey;  substantial  salary  with  com¬ 
fortable  house:  all  utilities  and  modem  con¬ 
veniences  including  TV;  state  experience; 
refeernces  required;  must  be  animal  lovers 
and  willing  workers.  BOX  8900,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Luger,  58  Kingston  Ave., 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y,,  two  children. _ 

WANTED:  Sober,  reliable  stableman;  room 
and  board.  Give  references.  State  wages. 
Riding  Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary, 

filus  overtime  and  emegency  compensation 
otals  $2,616-$3,581  a  year.  Room  and  board 
are  available  at  the  hospital  for  single  people 
and  married  couples  without  children.  There 
are  recreational  facilities:  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical 
examination;  have  completed  the  8th  grade  in 
school  and  be  able  to  pass  an  attendant's 
qualifying  examination.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell,  Di¬ 
rector  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. _ 

MAN,  refined,  to  cooperate  with  elderly 
couple;  two  acre  farm;  interested  in  good 
home.  Generally  handy,  not  hard  work.  BOX 
No.  97,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  refined,  interested  in 
good  home  near  city,  pleasant  surroundings, 
to  cooperate  with  mother  with  one  child  in 
housekeeping.  BOX  8926,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
NURSES:  Operating  room,  delivery  room,  and 
general  duty  nurses,  160  bed  hospital  in 
northern  Westchester;  8-hour  day,  40-hour 
week,  alternating  7-3  and  3-11.  Full  mainte¬ 
nance  available,  usual  holiday,  vacation  and 
sick  time  allowance;  attractive  pension  plan. 
Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Northern  West- 
chester  Hospital,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK  for  private  country  school,  6-room 
house,  children’s  education,  and  food  pro¬ 
vided.  $175  per  month.  Write  giving  references 
to  L.  J.  Newhall,  Hope  Farm  P.  O.,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper:  Two  small  children,  Light 
housekeeping.  Preferably  middleaged.  BOX 
8916,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Husband  to  care  for  small  orchard, 

garden,  grounds,  preferably  with  knowledge 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  chickens.  Woman  to  assist 
with  housework.  Farm  60  miles  from  New 
York.  Beautiful,  separate  cottage  for  living 
quarters.  Salary  plus  bonus  arrangement.  Life¬ 
time  opportunity  for  right  couple.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected,  age.  BOX  8915, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GENERAL  houseworker :  Two  adult  family; 

all  improvements.  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Schwartz, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  wanted  for  plain  cooking  in  small 

convalescent  home.  Mrs.  Jens  Andersen, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

COOKS,  waitress  -  parlormaids,  cook  -  house- 

workers,  maids,  couples.  Help,  all  kinds. 
Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

MOTHER’S  helper  wanted  in  country  home. 

Own  room,  all  modern  appliances;  three 
children.  $85  per  month.  Permanent  position. 
Please  write  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gans,  Box  47,  North 
Branch,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine  ; 

operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacations.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bemon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  1018. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  or  boy  to  assist  in 
general  farming.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  live  in.  References. 
Francis  Denson,  Burdett,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN :  Working  manager,  married. 

Over  10,000  capacity;  New  York  State.  Must 
be  experienced.  Up-to-date  living  quarters. 
References  required.  BOX  8911,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

LADY  alone  needs  cook,  housekeeper.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  for  mature  woman.  Seven 
room  house.  Westchester  County.  Some  travel. 
Moderate  salary.  BOX  8912,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

SINGLE  man  to  work  on  poultry  breeding 
farm.  Good  housing  conditions.  D.  T. 
Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn. _ 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  35, 
must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  com¬ 
panion  and  care  for  young  active  semi¬ 
invalid  lady.  $3o  a  week,  room,  board.  Send 
picture,  full  details,  age,  height,  weight. 
Newman,  1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. _ 

FARM  couple,  age  40  to  50,  good  pay  and 
living  conditions.  Fairfield  Farm,  Harrisburg, 
R.  D.  3,  Penna. _ 

MAN  to  operate  dairy  farm  on  shares,  up¬ 
state  New  York.  All  applicants  answered. 
BOX  8925,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted:  Small  dairy  farm,  $135 
per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Franklin 
Bott,  R.  D.  2,  Boonton,  N,  J,  . _ 

WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  also  seeks 

private,  quiet  country  home.  Main  highway. 
Excellent  food;  $25  weekly.  BOX  8924,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ~ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger's  Employment.  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. _ 

WIDOW  49,  country  background,  refined,  con¬ 
genial,  capable,,  seeks  position  in  one  or 
two  adult  household  in  country.  Excellent 
health  and  appearance,  driver’s  license, 
opportunity  for  travel  or  south  winters  de- 
sirabie.  BOX  8901,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED,  married,  efficient,  sober, 
working  farm  manager  wishes  position  on 
modern,  well  equipped  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
BOX  8904,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  lady,  drives,  excellent  cook,  ex¬ 
perienced  sick  care,  refined,  not  servant. 
BOX  8917,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WIDOW,  educated,  personable,  cheerful, 
musician,  driver’s  license,  wishes  position 
as  companion;  south  for  winter.  References. 
BOX  8918,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  sober,  not  smoking,  40,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  mostly  poultry  farms,  willing  help 
house  and  farm  for  good  board,  modest  pay; 
preferable  with  nice  quiet  couple.  BOX  8920, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  man,  some  knowledge  carpentry, 
poultry.  Sober,  middleaged,  single.  $50  a 
month.  Michael  Butler,  Port  Norris,  N,  J. 

MIDDLEAGED  farm  manager  with  life  ex¬ 
perience  is  open  for  position  on  Grade  A 
dairy  farm.  Business  and  agricultural  school 
graduate.  Can  furnish  excellent  references. 
BOX  8902,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WIDOW  with  girl  13  years  would  like  house¬ 
keeping  in  country  for  widower;  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  Highest  references.  Phone:  TRiangle 
5-6723/  _ ■ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Experienced,  capable,  reli- 
able;  adults.  BOX  8909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW,  middleaged,  wishes  position  as 

housekeeper  in  modem  gentleman’s  home. 
Wages,  references.  New  Jersey,  Long  Island 
or  Westchester  County.  BOX  8910,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

FOOD  service  assistant  manager  or  worker 
in  the  following  establishments:  Industrial, 
schools,  colleges,  state  institutions,  hospitals. 
References.  BOX  8716,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  Dutch  dairy  man,  single,  will  work 

on  dairy  farm,  good  milker,  for  everyone 
who  offers  affidavit  of  support  and  board, 
write  Ary  de  Bloois,  Bay  Road,  Dover  Dela. 

SINGLE  man,  58,  reliable,  desires  position, 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  8905,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  college  trained,  purebred 

dairy  farm  manager.  Would  be  interested  in 
business-like  operation  where  results  would 
be  appreciated.  BOX  8906,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


o'-'-no  WUIIVUlg  Jllcuict- 

ger.  Middleaged,  alone,  disposing  of  present 
interest  this  Fall,  might  invest  some  capital 
in  orchard  with  local  market  opportunity. 
BOX  8908,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  work:  Observant,  Orthodox 

Jew.  27  years  old.  Single.  Some  experience. 
Available  immediately.  Yale  Potter,  35 
Shepard  St.,  Rochester  20,  N.  Y. 


a>iu  nuc  uraue  position  on  estate 
First  class  carpenter  and  general  mainte¬ 
nance  man.  Wife  excellent  cook.  References 
BOX  8907,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 
property,  or  Tiusiness  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W.  W. 
Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1.  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

LARGE  selection  farms  and  country  homes. 

All  sizes  and  prices  throughout  Northwest 
Jersey.  Ask  for  circulars.  Charles  G.  Ort, 
Box  R,  Hackettstown,  N,  J. _ 

200  ACRES:  Herd,  equipment.  First  class  dairy 
farm,  beautifully  located  near  Olean.  31 
head  cattle,  Farmall  tractor,  truck,  all  tools 
and  machinery  included.  Delightful  9-room 
home  with  bath,  utilities,  hot  air  heat,  garage. 
A-l  ceemnted  barn  32x75,  with  31  stanchions: 
two  silos;  milk  house;  poultry  house.  200 
acres,  85  sandy  loam  cropland,  115  acres 
watered  pasture  and  woodland,  private  stream. 
Much  less  than  you  expect.  Financing  ar¬ 
ranged.  No.  A-8390.  West’s,  W.  J.  Meyer,  20 
Genesee  St.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly 
income  farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  popu¬ 
lous  area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX 
4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LOWER  Winter  prices  on  many  country  homes 
and  farms.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
CONTRY  store  for  sale:  Meats,  groceries, 
paints,  hardware,  filling  station,  grease  pit, 
snack  bar,  two  apartments,  stock,  fixtures, 
buildings;  1951  gross  $85,000.  All  going  for 
$30,000.  Richards  Bros.  So.  Woodstock,  Vt.  No 
brokers.  Shown  by  appointment  only. 


1,400  ACRE  dairy  enterprise:  Special,  Brad¬ 

ford  County,  income  $91,000  annually.  254 
head  prize  cattle,  four  tractors,  bulldozer, 
trhee  field  trucks,  three  milk  trucks,  two 
road  trucks,  all  machinery  and  tools  included; 
beatiful  9-room  bath  master  home;  13  tenant 
houses;  four  modern  dairy  barns;  seven  silos; 
many  other  buildings.  1,400  acres,  330  river- 
bottom  soil,  100  acres  bottom  pasture,  470  hill 
pasture,  500  acres  woodland.  This  is  largest 
and  most  productive  farm  in  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Priced  far  below  actual  value.  No. 
B-4586.  West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  400  Main  St., 
Towanda,  Penna. 


BARGAIN;  Brickveneef,  store-station,  seven  ' 
rooms,  corner  lot;  live  town;  U.  S.  6. 
Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale;  With  or  without  property  green- 
houses.  Winkler,  Wawarsing,  New  York. 

20  x  30  two  years  old  furnished  camp,  TV. 

deep  well;  no  cellar,  no  bath,  one  acre 
land.  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  $4,400,  half  down. 
BOX  8923,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  home,  farm,  in  or  near 
village.  Eastern  New  York.  Give  full  de- 
taiis.  BOX  8921,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  8-room  house,  village,  near  beauti¬ 
ful  Gilbert  Lake  State  Park.  Oil  heat,  im¬ 
provements.  Barn,  garden,  low  taxes,  excel¬ 
lent  hunting,  fishing.  Mrs.  Lydia  McLaud, 
Laurens,  N,  Y.  _ 

LOVELY  old  stone  lodge,  seven  rooms,  bath, 

heat,  glass  enclosed  porch;  two  guest 
cottages;  4y2  acres,  600  ft.  road  frontage. 
Sacrifice  $15,000.  Ruth  H.  Devereaux,  Shohola, 
Penna. _ 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free !  Big  new 

edition.  Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000 
up.  Maine  to  Florida.  West’s  11-H,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED  to  lease  with  option.  Farm  in  Penn- 

sylvania  or  New  York.  About  $5,000.  Details. 
Locher,  R.  D.  2,  Cranbury,  New  Jersey. 

ORANGE  County;  The  home  you  dreamed 

about;  9-room  Colonial  and  three  acres, 
modern  bath  and  powder  rooms,  hot  water 
heat  oil  burner,  fireplace,  screened  porch  over¬ 
looking  rose  garden,  two  garages,  fruit  and 
grape  arbor,  handy  to  New  York  City  bus 
line  on  Route  208.  A  bargain  at  $18,500. 
Howard  J.  Smith,  Maybrook,  N.  Y.  Phone: 


xarm,  o i  acres,  capacity  1.500  lay- 
ers,  automatic  waterers;  7-room  house,  all 
improvements,  heat,  garage;  $8,500;  terms. 
Scheidell  &  Schmidt.  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 
FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  7,000  layer  capacity, 
electric  elevators,  electric  egg  grader  and 
washer,  automatic  fountains,  water  pipes  in¬ 
sulated,  buildings  all  fully  equipped:  7-room 
modern  house,  41  acres  on  main  highway. 
Owner  anxious  to  sell.  Terms  arranged  to 
suit  buyer  For  details  write  F.  L.  Atkinson, 
Dryden,  N.  Y, _ 

F9R  Sale:  Nice  house,  six  room  and  bath  in 

•  Vl‘]aEe  of  North  Harford.  Newly  painted 
inside  and  out.  Large  lot.  Terms  or  cash. 
Price  $4,000.  Contact  F.  L.  Atkinson,  Dryden, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED :  Year  ’round  home,  five  rooms,  im¬ 

provement,  acreage,  commuting  to  New 
York  City.  Price,  term.  Bergmann,  952  Grant 
Ave.,  Bronx  56,  New  York. 

DELAWARE  poultry  farm:  37,000  capacity,  40 
acres  good  land,  home  conveniences,  shade. 
Extra  dwelling  for  tenant  farmer.  Possession. 
\00  acre  farm,  good  land,  electric.  Possession 
1953;  pric?  $10,000.  Retirement 
iarm.  three  acres,  modern  ranch-type  home 
attached  garage,  an  amazing  value; 

. l°ca  tion •  possession;  priced  reasonable. 

St.?  Dover,  D^lawlre"'  Realt°r’  310  S°’  State 

OPENING  for  farmer.  Beef  cattle,  swine  300 

homeeS'  S200Ia^^?m  E,£!stern  Shore.  Modern 
t,™ Rti  monthly  drawing  account,  share 

cmVrh  a  Akgrounlv  references.  BOX  602, 

onurch  Street  Annex,  New  York  City. 

HOUSE  of  19  rooms  (three  floors)  in  fast 

growing  Southern  Tier  city.  Three  kitchens, 
five  baths,  automatic  gas  heat.  Would  make 
wonderful  nursing  home.  Some  furniture. 
Corner  lot.  BOX  8903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  HATCHERY  buy:  Get  into  the  lucrative 
market  sickly!  One  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  goose  hatcheries,  nationally  known 
and  advertised,  forced  to  sell.  Entire  business 
can  be  easily  moved  to  your  location.  Proven 
u"d.  mgfure.  breeding  stock.  Newest  auto¬ 
matic  hatching  equipment.  Nets  $10  000  in 

Strcmgsville^lShio.  PriCe  $15’000’  BOX  224- 


_ fruits  and  foods 

N?W  k°ney  clover:  60  pounds  $9.00;  mixed 
„  flower  and  clover  60  pound  can  $7.80; 

W.PHaUndd,  gaazenC0viVae,rN$2  YQ  P°Stpaid’  Ge°rge 

°u9  £?,shl°?K  d ♦  *eni?,eL chunks  clover  comb 

a$ua5iupA*inhlit!0' 

flM-  Prepaid  Chirlef 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 
i/.b'  e,paii_  I,?’90  Postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5  s  $7  50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York.  ' 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honev  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid  H  ’  J 
Avery,  Katonah,x  New  York.  ’ 

°e^A^^  ?r?iducts:  For  your  healths’  sake 

SS“i.ISreAY28„aA!',hUr  KU1 

Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest. 

i5."®  fh.  $7-38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  $1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs  buckwheat  $7,80..  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
- -baked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D,  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

GEORGIA  Pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties. 
-,.1  p  ou  nd  s ,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. _ ’ 

CHESTNUTS:  Dried,  shelled.  Fine  for  candy 
«i<rmeS™?Ji?a;5r  cfatii.nC  raw-  1%  pounds  for 
Maryland5  d‘  QUlU  Farm’  Box  R"3’  Barclay, 

HONEY:  Buckwheat  and  clover  mixed,  60 
pounds  $7.80.  G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 

F  navel  oranges  and  Duncan 

m?+aiPe*rcllk  Selected  tree  ripened,  approxi- 
S^uf.1  y«ra5l f  po.p bushel  baskets.  Oranges 
?h’„90,  SraPefruit  $5,40;  assorted  $5.80.  Shipped 
lVTair,«?XPTfeSS  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  add  5/  • 
^seonsm.  Upper  Michigan,  and  all  States 
Missouri  w£st  of  the  Mississippi  River 
add  10  /, .  Jim  E  Revelle,  926  61st  St.,  South, 
St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. _  ’ 

CLOVER  $8.75;  amber  $7.75.  Sixties  not  p>e- 
paid  Five  pound  pails  $1.30  prepaid.  A. 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City^ 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


CHILDREN  boarded  by  couple,  $12  week 
Mrs.  George  Lowden,  Richmond,  Maine. 


FQR  Hunters.  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  Neath, 

Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania . 


HAVE  license  to  board  children  on  farm 

Board,  washing,  $50  monthly.  BOX  8914, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PRINCESS  pine  for  sale]  any  amount,  $16 

per  100  lbs.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Plow  for  Farmall  tractor  F-12  or 

F-14.  Edgar  Conklin,  Yorktown  Heights, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Wagon,  dump  cart,  buggy,  wheels, 

good  electric  fixtures,  wrought,  door,  gate 
hinges,  fireplace,  tools,  footed  crane  from 
Audubon  home.  Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Sherman, 
R.  D.  1,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


at  your  farm.  Interested  in  year-round 
supply  only.  BOX  8913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  John  Bean  sprayer,  practically 

new,  used  once,  150  gallon,  steel  tank, 
engine  take-off,  rubber  tires,  guage,  hose, 
spray  gun,  nozzles,  accessories.  Forced  to  sell 
cheap.  BOX  8922,  Rural  New-Yorker  or  tele¬ 
phone  CHelsea  2-4166  or  WAtkins  9-5516. 
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SamjgPorch- Later! 
Cost  Only" $111° 


Winter-Proof 
your  Home  HOW! 

Just  Tack  On  One  Of  Warp's  Trans¬ 
parent  WINDOW  MATERIALS.  They 
Offer  the  Best  in  Winter  Protection. 
Keep  Out  Cold,  Wind,  Rain;  Snow! 

This  porch  was  enclosed  by 
the  owner  and  his  wife  in  just 
two  hours  for  only  $11.50  and 
is  easily  converted  back  to  a 
screen  porch  each  summer  . , , 
year  after  year. 

You  can  do  the  same  with 
one  of  Warp’s  Top  Quality 
Window  Materials. 


ts  0^ 

.  oUx  28  Vfs 

edge' 


Sa-t^a  ^o?and  .  5V 

;,o, 


Make  Low-Cost  Storm  Doors, 
Storm  Windows  &  Porch  Enclosures 

with  one  of  WARP'S  TOP  QUALITY  WINDOW  MATERIALS 


Make  a  winter-tight  storm  door  for  $1.50 
—a  storm  window  for  less!  Just  tack  on 
one  of  Warp’s  flexible,  shatterproof  Win¬ 
dow  Materials  right  over  your  screens. 
You’ll  have  positive  protection  against 
winter  cold  and  you’ll  save  up  to  40% 
on  fuel  bills. 

You  can  close  in  a  6'  x  9'  windswept 
porch  for  as  little  as  $11.50  with  one  of 
Warp’s  Window  Materials.  Think  of  it — 


an  extra  warm,  sunlit  room,  flooded  with 
Healthful  Ultra-Violet  rays,  that  you  can 
use  all  winter  long — year  after  year — for 
only  $11.50.  Any  of  "Warp’s”  are  also 
ideal  for  Unbreakable  Basement,  Barn, 
Garage  and  Poultry-House  Windows. 

Only  your  own  local  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  or  Feed  dealer  has  a  Genuine  Warp 
Brothers’  Window  Material  for  every 
.  purse  and  purpose.  ("Warp’s”  are  not  sold 


by  Mail  Order  Houses!)  Ask  for  the 
best  by  name,  FLEX-O-GL ASS, 
GLASS-O-NET,  PLASTIGLASS, 
SCREEN-GLASS,  or  WYR -O-GLASS. 
For  your  protection,  every  yard  has  the 
name  "WARP’S”  branded  along  the  edge 
.  .  .  the  name  preferred  by  more  than  15 
million  satisfied  users.  Take  this  ad  with 
you  to  your  local  dealer— to  be  sure  you 
get  the  right  product  at  the  right  price. 
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Thanksgiving  Bounty 


Hiving  the  Bees 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  wintering  bees  than 
just  covering  the  hive  and  leaving  some  honey  in 
it.  An  experienced  beekeeper  tells  how  best  to  house 
and  handle  them  during  the  coming  cold  months. 

By  E.  D.  WIRTH 


HAT  to  do  about  keeping  bees 
over  the  Winter  always  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  first  beekeepers 
probably  argued  for  and 
against  making  special  prepa¬ 
rations  to  help  their  bees  through  the  so- 
called  dormant  period.  However,  there  is 
really  no  dormant  period  in  a  colony  of  bees, 
and  this  must  be  thoroughly  understood  be¬ 
fore  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  help  them 
through  the  long  months  when  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  Though  during  very  cold 
weather  there  is  no  observable  exterior  ac¬ 
tivity,  inside  the  hive  there  is  a  lot  of  it. 

Wild  and  Hive  Bees 

Wild  honeybees,  that  is,  bees  that  do  not 
live  in  a  hive  owned  by  some  person,  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  that  affect 
hive  ibees.  Some  people  think  that  because 
wild  bees  take  pretty  good  care  of  themselves, 
nothing  should  be  done  for  hive  bees.  These 
people  are  forgetting  two  things.  First,  the 
so-called  wild  bees  are  not  robbed  of  their 
honey  every  year.  Second,  you  don’t  see  the 
wild  bees  that  die  during  the  Winter;  you  see 
only  those  that  survive.  Furthermore,  wild 
bees  that  continue  for  many  generations  are 
the  product  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Their 
hardiness  in  this  respect  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  other  desirable  features  that  man  tries  to 
breed  into  his  hive  bees. 

Because  winter  hardiness  is  variable,  any-  • 
thing  that  you  do  to  make  it  easier  for  your 
->ees  is  good  business  for  you.  Location  is 
i  first  consideration  in  any  plan  for  success¬ 
ful  wintering.  Apiaries  only  a  few  miles  apart 
can  have  conditions  that  are  totally  different. 
Since  locations  have  to  be  taken  where  you 
find  them,  and  as  you  find  them,  wintering 
practices  must  necessarily  vary  in  order  to 
provide  the  proper  conditions. 

Honeybees  live  everywhere  on  earth  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  polar  regions.  Obviously  this 
covers  many  kinds  of  climates,  and  bees  can 
adjust  themselves  if  left  alone.  A  knowledge 
of  what  they  need  can  make  quite  a  difference 
in  what  they  produce.  Since  production  in  one 
way  or  another  must  be  the  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  first  place,  any  real  help 
must  be  the  provision  of  conditions  as  nearly 
to  an  ideal  as  possible.  If  production  is  not 
considered,  it  is  like  playing  a  game  without 
keeping  score. 

Bees  in  the  Northeast 

Most  of  the  readers  of  this  page  keep  their 
bees  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  Winters  that  range  from 
fairly  mild  to  quite  severe.  In  spite  of  vari¬ 
ation  in  wintering  practices,  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  that  can  be  applied  with  good 
success  everywhere. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  go  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  giving 
bees  protection.  Some  beekeepers  had 
specially  constructed  cellars  that  would  main¬ 
tain  even  temperatures  in  spite  of  outside 
conditions.  Others  made  elaborate  winter 
cases  in  which  to  pack  the  bees  away  until 
Spring.  There  are  beekeepers  who  still  prac¬ 
tice  these  extremes,  and  it  may  be  that  cer¬ 
tain  locations  make  them  more  or  less  neces¬ 
sary.  Generally,  though,  the  winters  here  do 
not  require  such  measures  and,  with  the 
present  cost  of  labor,  the  results  do  not  justify 
the  extra  expense. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  research  on  the 
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actions  of  the  winter  cluster  in  a  beehive. 
Boiled  down,  it  has  been  found  that  a  strong 
healthy  colony  of  young  bees  headed  by  a 
good  young  queen,  with  plenty  of  honey  and 
pollen  stores,  a  hive  well  protected  from 
strong  winds,  and  with  adequate  but  not  ex¬ 
cessive  ventilation,  can  survive  almost  any 
Winter.  Successful  wintering  depends  upon 
how  closely  these  requirements  are  met. 

You  probably  have  had  or  know  of  excep¬ 
tions  where  bees  have  survived  without  these 
conditions.  The  point  is  that  the  wintering 
was  not  as  successful  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  bees  had  received  the  proper  advan¬ 
tages.  Thousands  of  colonies  just  barely  make 
it  through  the  Winter.  Also,  many  colonies 
come  through  the  worst  part  of  the  Winter, 
but  then  die  off  in  the  Spring  simply  because 


Twin  hives  wrapped  for  the  Winter.  Note  the 
flight  of  bees  from  upper  entrance,  (right)  and 
the  small  lower  entrance  for  use  in  Winter. 


they  are  worn  out  with  the  job  of  keeping 
up  the  pace  necessary  for  survival.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  long  been  known  as  spring  dwind¬ 
ling.  While  some  of  these  colonies  recover, 
they  are  nowhere  nearly  as  strong  as  they 
would  have  been  if  properly  handled  and  fed. 

Queens  Wear  Out 

m 

Many  queens  are  prolific  and  vigorous  in 
their  second  year  but,  with  modern  methods 
using  big  hives,  an  old  queen  is  likely  to  be 
worn  out  after  her  first  year.  A  surprising 
number  of  colonies  supersede  their  queens 
without  any  fuss  or  swarming  after  the 
summer  honey  flow.  Of  course,  colonies  that 
did  swarm  already  have  young  queens.  If  you 
have  a  colony  that  shows  signs  of  the  queen 


not  being  all  that  she  should  be,  that  is,  by 
an  irregular  or  scattered  brood  pattern,  or  not 
enough  brood  to  keep  up  the  population,  it  is 
best  to  replace  her.  This  can  be  done  any 
time  that  queens  are  available,  but  is  best 
done  during  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall. 

Some  beekeepers  requeen  every  hive  every 
year.  Whether  or  not  this  is  wise  is  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion.  It  is  true  that  you  get 
young  queens  in  every  hive,  providing  the 
introduction  is  successful,  but  in  some  cases 
you  replace  an  excellent  queen  with  one  of 
less  ability. 

Amount  of  Stores  for  Each  Hive 

There  are  also  differences  of  opinion  ©n  the 
question  of  what  is  plenty  of  stores.  Old  books 
on  beekeeping  teach  that  at  least  10  pounds 
of  honey  must  be  -left  if  the  hive  is  to  survive. 
Further  reading  in  these  old  books  shows  that 
a  hive  a  foot  square  was  considered  a  big 
hive:  compare  that  with  today’s  double 
decker  10 -frame  hive.  Actually  60  or  70 
pounds  of  honey  are  not  too  much  to  leave 
with  such  a  hive.  The  bees  will  not  use  that 
much  during  the  cold  weather  but,  after  the 
season  opens  up  in  the  Spring  and  they  start 
rearing  brood  at  top  speed,  honey  goes  fast. 
If  they  have  it  and  do  not  use  it,  it  is  not 
wasted.  It  will  not  spoil  in  the  hive  and, 
since  the  brood  nest  is  plentifully  supplied, 
that  much  more  honey  will  be  put  in  the 
supers  next  year.  If  we  have  a  cold  wet 
Spring  as  we  did  this  year,  it  is  mighty  com¬ 
forting  to  know  that  brood  rearing  will  go  on 
just  the  same,  making  bees  for  the  main 
honey  flow  soon  to  come. 

Protecting  the  Hive  Against  Elements 

On  the  matter  of  protecting  the  hive,  it  was 
quite  the  fad  not  too  many  years  ago  to  sur¬ 
round  the  hive  with  a  packing  case,  and  stuff 
it  with  leaves,  straw  or  other  insulating  ma¬ 
terial.  Bees,  "wintered  in  these  cases,  came 
through  very  well.  The  trouble  was  that  it 
was  a  lot  of  work  to  make  the  cases,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  cost,  getting  the  insulating 
material,  and  the  time  it  took  to  put  them  up 
every  year.  With  permanent  cases  there  was 
also  the  matter  of  summer  storage.  These 
cases  had  the  disadvantage  of  acting  as  re¬ 
frigerators  to  keep  the  bees  cold,  as  well  as 
shelters  for  warmth.  Every  Winter  has  mild 
days  on  which  the  bees  take  much  needed 
flights.  During  these  short  warm  spells,  the 
interior  of  a  packed  hive  stayed  cold,  and  the 
(Continued  on  Page  708) 


Here  is  an  apiary  that  is  well  placed  for  wind  protection  with  thick  woods  on  the  northwest.  Open 
to  the  sky,  it  is  partly  shaded  by  locust  trees,  which  also  provide  good  pasturage  in  early  June. 
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the  like.  The  real  record  therefore  is  apt  to 
be  pretty  satisfactory  after  all.  For  my  part 
I  have  been  hearing  thankfulness  rather  than 
complaint  —  potatoes  and  vegetables  were 
poor,  but  the  hay  crop  was  excellent;  eggs 
were  low,  but  are  now  bringing  a  good  price; 
labor  is  scarce,  but  somehow  the  work  has 
been  done.  For  some  things  the  rains  came 
in  time.  The  complete  disaster  that  often 
seemed  so  imminent,  did  not  occur.  All  of 
which  inspires  a  frame  of  mind  conducive  to 
a  genuine  Thanksgiving. 

It  is  literally  true  that  on  our  place,  ac¬ 
quired  rather  late  in  life  and  brought  to  pro¬ 
duction  with  not  a  little  patient  effort,  our 
best  harvests  have  been  the  personal  re¬ 
lationships  built  up  with  our  neighbors.  Good¬ 
will  is  the  essence.  While  we  have  no  control 
over  the  Vagaries  of  the  weather,  and  only  a 
very  unbalanced  control  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases,  we  find  continuous  cause  for 
gratitude  for  the  almost  never-failing  fruits 
of  friendly  interests  —  a  concern  which 
sometimes  reaches  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  community. 

This  year'  of  grace,  1952,  will  mark  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  exceptionally  happy  for 
myself  and  two  young  men  —  two  brothers 
whom  I  have  never  seen  —  but  whose  ex¬ 
periences  the  last  few  years  have  been  de¬ 
tailed  to  me  through  correspondence  which 
began  with  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning 
something  I  had  written  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  happened  to  be  on  the  subject  of 
old-fashioned  apples. 

By  proxy,  I  have  lived  with  these  young 
men  through  troubled  years:  off  to  the  war 
in  Korea,  but  now  back  home  again  for  this 
Thanksgiving.  In  the  meanwhile,  also  by 
proxy  as  I  tell  them,  and  with  no  financial 
investment  on  my  part,  I  have  become  with 
them  part  owner,  in  fancy  at  least,  of  two 
farms.  One  is  an  abandoned  place  of  65  acres, 
and  the  other,  a  going  dairy  farm  on  which 
beef  cattle  are  to  be  the  principal  livestock. 
The  two  old  orchards  are  to  be  rehabilitated 
and,  in  their  renewal,  no  doubt  I  shall  feel 
a  rejuvenation  of  spirit  that  may  carry 
through  to  future  Thanksgiving  Days. 

Sermonizing  seems  to  have  crept  into  these 
somewhat  personal  reflections.  Perhaps,  there¬ 
fore,  an  appropriate  text  should  be  chosen, 
such  as  this  from  Proverbs:  “He  that  hath 
friends  must  show  himself  friendly;  and 
there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.” 


day  is  a  sort  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  for  me.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  blossoming 
earth  and  the  ever-changing 
sky;  for  the  ability  to  work 
and  to  help  produce  something 
toward  the  sustenance  of  my  fellow-man.  But, 
most  of  all,  I  am  thankful  for  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  have  made  my  journey  through 
smiles  and  tears  a  road  to  travel  over  and 
over  gratefully  in  memory.  May  such  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  past,  however,  never  serve  to 
dull  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  present 
moment. 

When  I  think  of  Thanksgiving  as  a  day 
set  apart  for  the  expression  of  thanks,  I  al¬ 
ways  remember  my  grandfather  who  had  a 
very  practical  way  of  showing  gratitude  for 
blessings  received.  He  made  gifts  to  the  poor 
of  his  community.  Of  course,  in  those  days, 
so-called  poor  people  in  country  districts  may 
have  been  more  numerous  and  much  poorer, 
yet  I  suspect  it  would  not  require  too  much 
search,  even  today,  to  find  similar  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  giving  of  thanks. 

One  year  in  particular  I  recall  vividly  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  a  lean  year.  There  were 
practically  no  grain  crops  worth  harvesting 
in  our  community;  there  was  little  work  for 
day  laborers,  and  money  was  scarce.  It  looked 
like  a  bad  Winter  ahead  for  those  who  did 
not  have  the  substantial  and  varied  resources 
of  a  farm  to  fall  back  on.  Thus  my  grand¬ 
father  must  have  reasoned,  for  on  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving  he  got  together  a  load 
of  potatoes,  apples,  some  sacks  of  flour  and 
miscellaneous  items  of  clothing,  a  good  two- 
horse  wagon  load.  With  my  small  company, 
he  set  forth  on  a  journey  of  help  and  good¬ 
will,  the  pleasant  recollection  of  which  still 
remains.  The  recipients  of  these  gifts  show¬ 
ered  most  of  their  appreciation,  as  an  outlet 
for  their -emotions,  upon  me. 

As  is  so  typical  of  this  bountiful  country, 
several  of  those  poor  families  of  whom  I  have 
any  present  knowledge  have  since  become 
prosperous  farmers  in  North  Dakota.  And  one 
of  the  poorest  boys  of  all  later  rented  one  of 
the  farms  in  that  community,  bringing  to  it 
originally  a  wife  and  child,  a  team  of  horses, 
a  cow  and  calf,  and  just  enough  farming  im¬ 
plements  and  household  furniture  to  make  a 
determined  start.  The  ending  was  as  happy 
as  any  story  writer  ever  told:  they  bought  and 
paid  for  the  farm  they  had  been  renting. 

It  has  always  been  pretty  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  even  in  favorable  years  any 
branch,  of  farming  is  a  hazardous  business,  in 
that  profits  cannot  be  counted  on  in  the  same 
way  that  is  usually  possible  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor.  Rewards  in  some  other  fields  may 
be  more  spectacular,  but  the  successful  farmer 
comes  more  nearly  being  his  own  master 
than  any  other  man. 

He  is  master  in  the  sense  that  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  compromise  less  on  really  vital  con¬ 
cerns,  achieving  a  degree  of  independence 
vouchsafed  to  few  of  his  fellows.  And  if  he 
avoids  unwise  debt  he  is  likely  to  come 
through  hard  times  with  less  scars  than  do 
city  folk.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  in  the 
world  responds  so  readily  to  proper  treat¬ 
ment  as  products  of  the  soil.  You  plant  corn, 
and  if  you  abide  by  the  rules  of  good  hus¬ 
bandry,  you  will  get  corn.  In  many  other 
businesses  and  professions  you  can  reap  a 
harvest  far  different  from  the  one  you  had 
the  right  to  expect. 


On  the  other  hand,  farming  is  certainly  not 
the  simple  life  it  once  was,  as  many  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  venturesome  persons  have  dis¬ 
covered.  Problems  have  grown  in  complexity 
everywhere  in  the  world,  no  less  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town.  It  is  evident  also 
that  some  of  the  modern  farmers  have  not 
gained  the  leisure  and  contentment  which  up- 
to-date  machinery  and  improvements  should 
have  made  possible.  For  my  part,  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  happiness 
should  be  'the  chief  crop  grown  on  any  farm. 
This  happiness  can  only  be  attained  when  one 
truly  likes  the  kind  of  farming  being  followed, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  takes  pride  in  it. 
This  affection  for  one’s  labor  begets  the  faith 
and  good  cheer  of  past  generations  on  the 
land,  these  in  turn  are  source  of  gratefulness. 

It  is  a  question  whether,  in  our  present 
growth  of  population  and  the  high  level  of 
prices,  we  have  not  lost  some  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young  people  to  acquire  a  start 
on  the  land,  and  thus  build  homes  on  a 
foundation  more  solid  than  the  shifting  sands 
of  industrial  insecurity.  Many  country-born 
men  and  women,  working  and  living  by 
necessity  in  urban  surroundings,  look  forward 
to  going  back  some  day  to  a  sort  of  perennial 
Thanksgiving  on  a  place  in  the  country  of 
their  own.  They  would  be  grateful  to  trade 
some  of  their  so-called  luxuries  for  a  little 
of  what  may  seem,  at  times,  to  you  and  me 
like  unending  drudgery.  They  will  tell  you 
any  work  may  be  drudgery,  according  to 
one’s  point  of  view,  and  that  the  desire  to 
work  in  the  soil  is  as  old  as  the  race  of 
men. 

For  many  farmers  and  fruit  growers  the 
current  year  has  been  a  disappointing  and 
unprofitable  one.  Yet  a  true  balancing  of  the 
books  takes  into  account  some  intangible  but 
highly  valuable  assets  and  benefits,  in  which 
must  be  included  life  itself,  good  health  and 


On  the  Brumbaugh  farm  in  the  New  Jersey  hills  the  best  harvests  are  the  lasting  friendships  with 
neighbors,  for  which  there  is  constant  thanksgiving.  With  the  pump  handle  standing  guard,  many 
a  happy  group  has  gathered  on  the  benches  around  this  rose  arbor. 
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REGISTERED  Beaver,  Ajax 
CERTIFIED  Clinton,  Mohawk 
SELECTED  Swedish  Star 

Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
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Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 


Give  the  Utmost  in  Smoking  Luxury! 

TWO  MATCHED-GRAIN  EHRLICH  PIPES 
INDIVIDUALLY  MONOGRAMMED 

At  a  Special  $’7,5()  Sel 
Christmas  Price  W  Postpaid 

Give  the  FINEST  .  .  .  Give  EHRIICH  Pipes,  the  recognized 
Hallmark  of  Quality  in  Pipe  Smoking  Enjoyment  since 
1868!  NOW  .  .  .  offered  to  Rural  New  Yorker  readers. 
...  2  matched-grain,  rare,  old,  seasoned  Algerian  briar 
pipes  in  popular  shapes,  styled  and  hand-finished  by 
master  craftsmen  in  EHRLICH'S  famous  Boston  shop; 
personally  monogrammed,  and  fitted  in  plush-lined,  silver- 
embossed  maroon  jewel  case  ...  at  the  unheard-of  low 
price  of  just  $7.50! 

ORDER  NOW  for  prompt  delivery!  PRINT  Monogram 
Initials  desired  .  .  .  Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
NOW  to 

DAVID  P.  EHRLICH  CO. 

Dept.  N,  207  Washington  Street,  Boston  6,  Mass. 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


Big  Cash  Profits  Daily 


pact,  table -model  Electric! 
DOUGHNUT  MAKER -capacity  14  dozen  delicious,) 

ijreaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you’re  in  business  _ 

selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  —  for  FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plan  I  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself  1 

D.  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.f  Minneapolis  7,  Minn 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 
NEWEST,  BEST  RATED, 

HEAVY  YIELDING  SEED  OATS,  In  V.  8.  & 
Canadian  kinds,  &  James  Hulless. 

GET  FULL  PARTICULARS,  also  circular  en¬ 
titled  “OAT  GROWING  SECRETS  AND 
FACTS  WORTH  READING  AND  KNOW¬ 
ING”  ANSWERING  14  QUESTIONS  about 
oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen’s  COMMISSION 
COUPON"  CHECK.  Saves  you  real  money.  We 
originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fighting  cam¬ 
paign  lor  more  and  better  oats  in  the  U.  S. 
Customers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  produce  higher  yields.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND 
on  getting  from  us  the  best  lor  less.  Amazing  high 
yield  reports  tell  the  true  story.  Write  today 
and  save  I 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  R  ( ThelOri  (final!  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


Hiving  the  Bees 


(Continued  from  Page  706) 

bees  naturally  did  not  fly.  Nearby 
hives  without  the  packing  got  a  good 
cleaning  out.  One  advantage  of  the 
packing  is  this:  because  temperature 
changes  within  the  hive  are  so  much 
slower,  the  bees,  when  they  do  fly, 
have  a  better  chance  to  reassemble 
slowly  in  a  better  position  for  the 
next  cold  snap. 

Modern  thought  on  wintering  is  to 
provide  a  lot  of  stores  above  where 
the  bees  cluster,  provide  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  prevent  strong  winds  from 
blowing  directly  on  the  hive,  and 
some  means  of  giving  upward  venti¬ 
lation  without  making  strong  drafts 
through  the  hive.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  understood  that  these  provisions 
come  after  first  making  sure  that  the 
colony  is  strong  and  healthy. 

It  is  important  that  the  stores  be 
i  above  the  cluster,  because  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  bees  is  to  move  up¬ 
ward  as  they  are  consumed.  If  the 
stores  are  under  the  cluster,  or  be¬ 
side  it,  the  colony  can  starve  because 
of  their  inability  to  move  down  or 
sideways  during  very  cold  weather. 
The  windbreak  can  be  a  -thicket  of 
trees  or  shrubs  on  the  windward 
side,  or  a  picket  fence.  It  is  odd  that 
bees  do  not  seem  to  mind  intense 
cold,  but  wind  does  something  to 
make  them  restless.  This  restless¬ 
ness  causes  them  to  consume  a  lot 
of  their  stores  which,  in  turn,  causes 
congestion  within  their  bodies  that 
can  be  relieved  only  by  a  flight. 
Their  inability  to  make  a  flight 
causes  more  restlessness.  This  vici¬ 
ous  circle  soon  ends  in  a  dead 
colony. 

One  beekeeper  I  know  puts  a  corn 
shock  around  each  hive  which  is 
good  as  a  windbreak.  A  fairly  cheap 
and  quick  way  to  give  protection  is- 
to  cut  a  piece  of  heavy  roofing  paper 
to  cover  three  sides  of  the  hive, 
fastening  it  on  with  light  nails  through 
strips  of  lath  or  split  up  shingles. 
If  this  covering  is  left  outside  on  the 
top,  it  is  best  to  tie  it  on,  otherwise 
gusts  of  wind  will  blow  it  off.  By 
covering  the  north,  east  and  west 


sides,  the  southern  side  can  be  left 
open  for  the  sun  to  shine  on,  and 
to  let  the  bees  take  advantage  of  its 
winter  warmth. 

Ventilation  for  the  Hive 

Upward  ventilation  and  an  emer¬ 
gency  exit  can  be  provided  with  a 
flight  hole  bored  in  the  top  body  of 
the  hive,  just  under  the  hand  grip 
in  fronk  This  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  an  exit  in  the  event  the 
lower  opening  is  clogged  with  leaves, 
snow  or  ice,  or  with  dead  bees.  Some 
beekeepers  also  lift  the  inner  cover 
a  trifle  by  putting  a  washer  or  small 
nail  under  one  corner,  thereby  open¬ 
ing  a  crack  just  wide  enough  for  air 
to  seep  out.  Most  cases  of  moldy 
combs  in  the  Spring,  or  dampness  in 
the  hive,  are  caused  by  lack  of  some 
such  ventilation.  But  do  not  over¬ 
do  it. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  wintering  that 
causes  the  most  losses  comes  after 
the  Winter  is  over.  When  early 
Spring  brings  on  a  rush  of  brood 
rearing,  the  brood  nest  is  expanded 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  queen. 
The  cluster  is  no  longer  compact  and 
does  not  hold  the  heat  generated  by 
the  bees.  During  bitter  cold  weather 
when  the  bees  are  tightly  clustered, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  surround¬ 
ing  the  cluster  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  outside  temperature.  When  the 
cluster  is  loose  as  it  is  in  milder 
weather,  it  cannot  hold  the  heat,  and 
a  sudden  cold  snap  cap  mean  a  lot 
of  dead  brood  because  the  bees  can¬ 
not  cover  them  adequately.  Eary 
Spring  is  also  the  time  when  the 
bees  consume  a  lot  of  honey  and 
pollen,  and  it  is  then  that  most 
colonies  starve.  This  is  the  season, 
not  the  Winter,  when  winter  packing 
is  the  greatest  benefit. 

Odd,  isn’t  it,  that  early  Fall  and 
late  Spring  are  the  only  times  when 
a  beekeeper  can  do  something  about 
wintering  bees?  During  the  time  that 
we  feel  sorry  for  the  dwellers  in  the 
hive  they  do  not  need  our  sympathy. 
When  we  think  that  they  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that 
is  the  time  they  need  the  most  help. 


nnrrr.inr  I  For  NO  EXTRA 

j i}  /o  MORE  PRESSURE/  money 

4  NO  EXTRA 

%  MORE  WATER  )  horsepower 


MULTI-PRIME 


shallow  well  water  system 


Homeowners  want  more  water  pressure  to 
operate  electric  dishwashers,  home  laun¬ 
dries,  lawn  sprinklers  and  other  home  ap¬ 
pliances.  Jacuzzi  developed  the  Multi-Prime 
to  give  you  everything  you  want  in  a  home 
water  system.  It’s  self-priming.  It  gives  you 
more  pressure  and  more  water  plus  econ¬ 
omy.  Compare  the  Multi-Prime  with .  any 
pump  made. 


Send  This  Coupon  Today 

JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Send  free  literature  on: 

I  I  Multi-Prime  Q  Deep  Well  Pump 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ ! _ 


Be  Choosey  . . .  Buy  Jacuzzi 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


Burpee  gift  gpy 


Seed  Catalog 
FREE 


TOMATO 

The  biggest  smooth, 
i  round,  luscious,  scarlet 
tomatoes  you  ever  saw — 

I  thick-meated, wonderful! 
Often  over  1  lb.  each. 
Plants  grow  faster,  stur¬ 
dier— bear  heavier,  longer. 
Send  stamp  for  postage,  and 
we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  FREE! 
Ortohave  moreplants,70seeds$l. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

317  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

For  Sale:  3  to  8  ft.  $1.00  each. 


Buyer  to  cut  and  transport. 
PENKSA,  WORCESTER,  N.  Y. 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 

FOR  FALL,  1952,  AND  SPRING,  1953 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 

DEPT.  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PENNA. 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 

varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES,  3  strong  Chinese 
Chestnuts  $1.00.  Select  Chestnuts,  Thin 
Shelled  Black  Walnuts,  English  Walnuts, 
Shellbarks,  Filberts,  Persimmons.  Catalog 
free.  Get  rich  without  plowing. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

Box  R,  R.  D.  I,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Christmas  Trees  Convenient  trucking 
distances  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
UNAD1LLA  NURSERY  CO.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


“1953  Flowers  of  America” 
Calendar  for  Christmas 

The  minute  you  think  about  the 
new  year,  you  think  about  a 
calendar  for  it.  And  the  first  thought 
about  a  calendar  is  that  it  makes  an 
ideal  Christmas  present.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  therefore,  taking  time 
by  the  forelock,  is  offering  to  its 
readers  and  their  friends,  the  1953 
engagement  calendar  in  book  form, 
called  Flowers  of  America. 

This  suggestion  for  Christmas  lists, 
known  to  thousands  of  R.  N.-Y.  folk, 
is  completely  new,  year  by  year,  and 
always  desirable  because  Flowers  of 
America  is  beautiful,  useful  and  in¬ 
expensive.  It  comes  boxed,  green 
and  gold.  Illustrated  here  is  the 
handsome  front  cover  which  is  re¬ 
peated  on  the  back;  both  are  actu- 
aly  in  nature’s  own  coloring. 

Inside  the  calendar,  on  excellent 
stock,  are  52  weekly  full  page  roto¬ 
gravure  pictures  of  American  flowers. 
Opposite  each  picture  is  a  page 
spaced  off  for  entering  one’s  daily 
notes,  reminders,  diary  memos,  etc. 


The  volume  thus  becomes  a  year’s 
record,  extending  its  usefulness, 
forming  also  a  collection  of  our 
American  .flowers,  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated,  well  worth  a  place  in  any¬ 
one’s  library. 

If  you  would  like  to  order  one  or 
more  copies  of  the  1953  Flowers  of 
America  calendar  book,  for  yourself 
or  friends,  simply  write  and  enclose 
$1.25  for  each  copy,  addressing  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York 
City  residents  please  add  four  cents 
sales  tax.) 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  order 
as  early  as  possible  for  timely  de¬ 
livery.  P.  s. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 


E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 

The 
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Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
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ACRES 


A  man  in  Arizona  wants  me  to 
tell  some  ghost  stories.  This  I  shall 
not  do;  but  here  are  some  ideas. 
Begin  with  the  present  and  go  back 
as  far  as  history  goes,  and  you  will 
find  a  persistent  belief  in  witches, 
fortune  tellers  and  people  who  have 
the  power  to  cast  an  evil  spell. 

In  ancient  Greece,  there  was  a 
crack  in  the  mountain  from  which 
gas  seeped  forth.  A  woman  gained 
fame  and  fortune  by  inhaling  the 
gas  until  she  became  woozy  and  then 
told  fortunes.  She  told  a  rich  man 
that  he  would  not  die  until  some¬ 
thing  dropped  on  his  head.  He  went 
out  into  the  desert  and  lived  in  a 
tent  to  make  sure  that  nothing  could 
drop  onto  him.  One  day,  an  eagle 
went  to  the  river  and  caught  a 
large  turtle.  As  it  flew  high  over¬ 
head,  the  turtle  bit  the  eagle  and 
the  eagle  let  go.  Down  came  the 
turtle  and  socked  the  man  on  the 
head.  And  that  was  the  finish. 

Here  is  one  you  will  recognize.  A 
rich  and  powerful  king  was  having 
a  high  old  time  with  members  of 
his  court  one  night  when  suddenly 
a  hand  appeared  out  of  nowhere  and 
wrote  a  message  on  the  wall  to  the 
effect  that  the  king  was  no  good  and 
his  fatal  doom  near  at  hand.  Sure 
enough,  before  morning  the  king 
and  all  his  friends  had  been  killed 
by  an  invading  enemy. 

A  great  prophet  went  to  consult 
a  witch  and  was  told  to  go  out  into 
the  hills  and  anoint  a  shepherd  boy, 
for  that  boy  would  be  the  next 
king  of  the  nation.  And  that  boy 
became  one  of  the  most  famous 
kings  in  history. 

The  founder  of  the  well  known 
Olive  Branch  Mission  in  Chicago  was 
a  young  woman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Her  mother  and  grandmother  were 
both  widows  and  lived  together  on  a 
small  farm.  While  the  young  woman 
was  away  studying,  someone  broke 
into  the  house  at  night  and  mur¬ 
dered  both  women  by  cutting  their 


throats  from  ear  to  ear.  The  police 
never  solved  that  crime  but,  after 
that,  people  who  moved  into  that 
house  moved  out  again  and  people 
of  the  community  went  far  out  of 
their  way  to  avoid  passing  the  house 
at  night.  Perhaps  some  oldtimer  in 
Pennsylvania  will  remember  this. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
used  to  be  a  common  belief  that 
some  people  have  the  power  to  cast 
an  evil  spell.  Such  a  spell  was  known 
as  a  hex  and  anyone  who  falls  under 
it  was  said  to  be  hexed.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  three  young  fellows 
murdered  an  old  man  because  it 
was  thought  that  he  was  a  hexer. 
I  used  to  laugh  at  all  such  matters 
as  just  nonsense,  but  now  I  am  not 
too  sure. 

Here  at  home,  we  carry  on  in  the 
only  way  I  know  and  that  is,  get  up 
and  go  to  work.  The  only  way  I 
know  to  get  ahead  is  just  to  keep 
right  at  it.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  we  would  get  the  tomatoes 
picked,  pick  the  grapes,  cut  the  corn 
and  plant  the  wheat  without  hiring 
extra  help,  but  we  did.  Wages  for 
extra  help  are  so  extremely  high 
that,  if  you  hire  any,  it  takes  all 
the  profit  out  of  the  things  you 
market. 

All  those  jobs  are  now  done  and 
the  fodder  is  in  the  shock.  The  frost 
is  on  the  pumpkin,  too.  Where,  now, 
is  that  man  who  claimed  that  the 
winters  were  getting  shorter  and 
warmer?  The  calendar  says  it  is 
early  Fall  but  the  weather  man  here 
says  that  the  cold  has  broken  all 
records  for  this  time  of  year. 

I  have  been  taking  out  old  apple 
trees  and  converting  them  into  wood. 
Apples  have  long  ceased  to  be  a 
paying  crop  out  this  way.  After  a 
day  of  hard  work  and  an  evening 
with  my  old  pipe  and  an  easy  chair, 
the  sand  man  seems  to  be  coming 
my  way.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


Nitrogen  Needs 


Once  more  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  as  during  the  past 
Summer,  that  much  of  the  bad  effect 
of  drought  is  due  to  a  lack  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen.  Legumes  usually  stay 
green  during  periods  of  drought, 
even  though  they  may  not  make  as 
much  growth  as  they  do  during 
better  weather.  But  this  reduced  rate 
of  growth  is  often  more  a  result  of 
high  temperatures  than  it  is  of  a 
lack  of  soil  water. 

Corn,  however,  usually  fires  badly 
in  dry  weather,  often  from  the  ear 
clear  to  the  ground,  since  it  has  no 
nitrogen  at  its  disposal  except  that 
obtained  from  the  soil.  The  roots  of 
the  corn  plant  extend  down  deeply 
into  the  soil,  and  they  continue  to 
grow  rapidly  toward  the  untapped 
water  supplies.  But  the  bacteria  that 
inhabit  the  plow  depth,  where  most 
of  the  soil  organic  matter  is,  have  so 
little  water  at  hand  that  they  cannot 
do  their  work.  Thus  they  tend  to  go 
into  a  state  of  dormancy  from  which 
they  can  be  awakened  only  by  rain 
or  irrigation.  _ 

In  earlier  experiments  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station  with  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  on  corn  several  years  ago,  the 
corn  that  received  no  sidedressing 
was  badly  fired  while  that  to  which 
ammonia  had  been  applied  stayed 
dark  green  and  grew  vigorously  right 
through  the  dry  Summer.  As  would 
be  expected,  much  higher  yields 
were  produced  by  the  ammonia- 
treated  corn.  This  year  the  same 
color  differences  were  noted  but  the 
drought  was  too  prolonged,  and  the 
temperatures  too  high,  to  permit  of 
as  good  results  from  the  sidedressed 
ammonia  as  before.  Nevertheless,  the 
corn  receiving  the  ammonia  treat- 
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ment  was  much  better  than  that  to 
which  no  ammonia  was  applied,  and 
marked  increases  in  yield  of  ear 
corn  were  obtained  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Most  farmers  are  depending  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  on  plowed-under 
legume  sods  to  supply  the  needed 
nitrogen  for  their  corn  crops.  If  the 
legume  crop  is  harvested,  as  seems 
the  logical  thing  to  do  with  it  once 
it  has  been  grown,  the  soil  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  it  was  before  the  legume  was 
grown. 

If  the  soil  has  been  liberally 
manured,  say  with  20  tons  per  acre, 
the  soil  bacteria  may  release  enough 
nitrogen  from  it  during  the  early 
Summer  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
corn  crop  for  the  entire  Summer. 
For  that  much  manure  contains 
about  200  pounds  of  nitrogen,  of 
which  at  least  half  can  be  made 
available  during  the  first  crop  sea¬ 
son  after  it  has  been  applied.  This 
extra  100  pounds,  added  to  the  nitro¬ 
gen  yielded  by  the  soil  organic 
matter  and  any  plowed-under  clover, 
is  enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn. 

If  a  farmer,  however,  wants  a 
really  big  yield  of  corn,  he  should 
think  in  terms  of  adding  another  50 
to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  a  side¬ 
dressing.  For  each  extra  pound  of 
nitrogen  thus  applied,  he  should  be 
able  to  harvest  another  half  bushel 
of  corn  for  each  acre  yield. 

Firman  E.  Bear 


Politics  is  perhaps  the  only  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  no  preparation  is 
thought  necessary.  —  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 


FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 

Here  is  a  Service  that  can  save  you  time  and  money  . . .  while  helping 
you  to  secure  exactly  the  kind  of  building  your  farm  needs. 

The  Service  is  yours  to  use  without  charge.  In  it  you  will  see  many 
types  and  sizes  of  barns,  hog  shelters,  milk  houses,  machinery  sheds, 
workshops,  poultry  buildings,  and  scores  of  lumber-built  farm  equip¬ 
ment  items.  The  modern  home  section  illustrates  16  designs,  planned 
for  ideal  farm  living. 

Every  building  in  the  Service  was  planned  by  experienced  farm 
men  .  .  .  and  engineered  by  Weyerhaeuser  for  sound,  durable, 
economical  construction  to  give  you  great  building  values. 

See  your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer,  listed  below. 
Ask  him  to  show  you  his  large  Farm  Building  portfolio.  Study  and 
use  it.  Blueprints  and  working  details  are  available  for  every  building. 

Write  for  a  56-page  Catalog  illustrating  many  of  the  buildings. 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

1 

2319  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota/ 


OVER  150  PRACTICAL 

FARM  STRUCTURES! 

AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  YOUR^-SQUARE 
LUMBER  DEALER 
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The  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service 
is  helping  many 
farmers  obtain  greater 
building  values. 


NEW  YORK 


Albion . Colburn  Lumber  Co. 

Alexandria  Bay  .Alexandria  Bay  Lbr.Co.,Inc. 

Amsterdam . Amsterdam  Lumber  Co. 

Grieme  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 
The  Kelly  Lumber  Co. 

Ashville . Green  Bros. 

Baldwinsville . Tappan  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Batavia . Genesee  Lbr.  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

Canastota . A.  E.  Dew  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Castile . The  Elitsac  Co. 

Central  Square . H.  P.  Goettel  Lbr.  Co. 

Cornfu . Jay  E.  Potter 

Elmira . Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  Inc. 

Harris,  McHenry  &  Baker  Co. 
W.  J.  &  E.  R.  Young 

Fishkill . Van  Voorhis  Bros.,  Inc. 

Gasport. . .  .Standish -Jones  Bldg  Supply,  Inc. 

Goshen . Conklin  &  Cummins,  Inc. 

Gouverneur . W.  S.  Corbin  &  Sons 

Holly . John  Murphy  Lumber  Co. 

Hopewell  Jet . Bry-Dain  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Horseheads . W.  E.  Tuttle  Lumber  Co. 

Hudson . Hudson  Lumber  &  Supply  Corp. 

J  amesville . Flaherty-W  ooster,  Inc. 

Liberty.. . Livingston  Manor  Lumber  Co. 

Malone . Bowen  Lumber  Co. 

Mattituck. Reeve  Lumber  &  Woodworking  Co. 

Medina . Lake  Shore  Materials  Corp. 

Middletown . H.  D.  Gould  Co. 

Mohawk . Hugh  F.  Kelly  Lumber  Co. 

Moravia . Wheat  Bros. 

Mount  Kisco . Young  and  Halstead  Co. 

Narrowsburg . Narrowsburg  Lumber  Co. 

Newburg . R.  W.  Anderson,  Inc. 

New  Paltz . A.  P.  LeFevre  &  Son 

Oneida . Marcellus  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Oswego . Neal  O’Brien  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Phoenix . . Loomis  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pine  Bush . Pine  Builders  &  Farmers 

Supply  Co. 

Plattsburgh . Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie . Millard  Lumber  Co. 

Ravena . Ravena  Lumber  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Williams  Lumber,  Inc. 

Riverhead.  .Mid-Island  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

St.  Johnsville . Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Sanborn . D.  F.  Calkins  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Saratoga  Springs. Milliman  &  Hall  Lumber  Co. 
I  Southampton . Southampton  Lumber  Corp. 


! 


Utica . Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &  Sons  Co. 

Sunset  Lumber  Co. 

Van  Etten . Banfield  Company 

Watertown . Watertown  Builders 

Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Watkins  Glen . Macreery  Lumber  Co. 

Waverly . Valley  Lumber  Yards 

Wellsville . Hopkins  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bayhead . Ferry  Lumber  Co. 

Belle  Mead....E.  R.  Westervelt  Lumber  Co. 

Berkeley  Hgts . U.  S.  Bldg.  Products  Co. 

Columbus . Stevenson  Lumber  Yard 

Egg  Harbor . Peter  Lumber  Co. 

Freehold . Freehold  Lumber  Co. 

Gladstone . G.  F.  Hill  &  Co. 

Hightstown . Chas.  R.  Field  &  Son 

Shangle  &  Hunt 

Hopewell . J.  B.  Hill  &  Sons 

Jamesburg . Perrine  &  Buckelew  Lbr.  Co. 

Lambertville . Chester  A.  Niece 

Linden . Linden  Lumber  Co. 

Medford . Joseph  H.  Haines  &  Sons 

Middletown. American  Lumber  &  Bldg.  Supply 
Mountain  Lakes. .  .Mtn.  Lakes  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Mullica  Hill . Heritage  &  Brother 

Newton . A.  W.  &  W.  M.  Watson  Co. 

Pemberton . J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co. 

Pennington . Woolsey  &  Cadwallader 

Princeton . Boice  Lumber  and  Coal  Co. 

Grover  Lumber  Co. 

Princeton  Jet . Conover  &  Emmons 

Red  Bank . F.  F.  Blaisdell,  Inc. 

Monmouth  Lumber  Co. 
Satter  Lumber  Co. 

South  Seaville . J.  P.  Collins  Company 

Trenton . Hamilton  Supply  Co. 

A.  K.  Leuckel  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Vincentown . Vincentown  Lumber  Co. 

Yardville . C.  K.  Blauth  Lumber  & 

Bldrs.’  Supplies 

VIRGINIA 

Berry  ville . Berry  ville  Lumber  Co. 

Lynchburg . Forehand  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

Manassas . .  Manassas  Lumber  Corp. 

Staunton . Bryan  -  Beck 

Winchester.  ..John  W.  Rosenberger  &  Co;,  Inc. 

DELAWARE 

St.  Georges. . St.  Georges  Lumber  Co. 


Prove  it  yourself 

It  costs  less  to  own 
a  HARVESTORE 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  that 
Harvestore  costs  less— we  want  you 
to  figure  it  for  your  own  farm.  You’ll 
see  in  dollars  and  cents  based  on  your 
acres,  crops,  yields,  number  of  cows 
and  milk  production  why  you  can’t 
afford  less  than  a  Harvestore.  Let  one 
of  our  representatives  show  you— 
in  your  own  home 
—the  Harvestore’s 
place  in  your  farm 
operation.  See 
for  yourself  why 

Smithway  Is 
The  Best  Way 

A.0.$mith 

CORPORATION 
250  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Just  send  us 
this  coupon 

I -  - ““ 

[  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Dept.  401 
I  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

*  Plaza  3-1771 

t 

f  Name _ _ 

5 

t  Town _ State _ 

g  RFD _ _ County _ 


DOZES  EARTH,  LEVELS,  DITCHES, 
TERRACES  AND  PLOWS  SNOW, 
fits  9  out  of  10  Makes  or  Models 

#  Equip  your  tractor  with  a  sturdy  SN0- 
DOZER  and  you  can  work  it  the  year 
’round.  The  heavy-duty,  SNO-DOZER — • 
specially  designed  for  tractors— 7 does  effi¬ 
cient  grading,  terracing,  crowning,  land¬ 
scaping  and  snowplowing.  SNO-DOZER 
is  hydraulically  operated,  either  hand  or 
power,  equipped  with  6  or  7-foot  blade 
with  reversible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings 
28  degrees  right  or  left.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Sno-Dozer  fits  better  than  75  Makes  and  Models 
. . .  more  than  90%  of  all  Tractors  built  today 


! - 

I  Manufacturing  Division 

*  MORRISON  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CORP. 

I  P.  O.  Box  185,  Station  F,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  SNO-DOZEK  literature 

*  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

I  ’Mump  .  - .  1 

I  Address . . . . . . . 

J  Type  of  Tractor _ _ _ . 
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Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


16 


for  the  Bnrpee  L _ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

BURPEE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA  32,  Pt 


tods  Grom 

[id  postcard  or  ietttoi 

!eed  Catalog  FREE 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
\  forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
i  are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
i  directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y„  1.  N.  Y. 


An  Old-Fashioned  Barn  Raising 
— the  Modern  Way 


It  was  a  goad  old-fashioned  barn 
raising  —  with  modern  equipment  — 
that  was  held  at  the  Albright  Broth¬ 
ers’  farm  near  Athens  in  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  last  week  in 
October.  Snow  was  in  the  air,  but 
the  event  proceeded  as  scheduled. 

In  the  past  it  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  for  friends  and  neighbors  to 
gather  on  a  given  date  at  a  farm 
where  a  new  barn  was  to  be  built, 
either  to  replace  an  old  one  or  as 
an  addition,  and  help  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  While  the  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness  of  the  Albrights’  neighbors  was 
present,  just  as  in  the  past,  in  this 
modern  barn  raising  new  improve¬ 
ments  materially  changed  the  speed 
and  type  of  the  construction  of  the 
building  erected. 

The  Albright  dairy  and  fruit  farm 
has  been  in  the  family  for  many 
years.  Since  the  death  of  their 
father,  the  three  sons  —  Thomas, 
William,  and  Richard,  all  married — 
live  on  the  home  farm  but  in  their 
own  separate  houses.  Their  sister, 
Eleanor,  lives  with  their  mother, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Albright,  in  the  old  farm¬ 
stead.  This  family  arrangement  was 
wisely  provided  for  by  their  father 
when  the  boys  were  quite  young,  so 
that  they  have  had  a  real  interest  in 
the  farm  and  have  continued  its 
successful  development.  Each  one  of 


the  boys  has  a  farm  home  to  be 
proud  of,  and  modern  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Tom  has  one  daughter,  Linda 
(eight);  William  has  two  sons, 
Timothy  (six)  and  Harry  (two);  and 
Richard  has  one  son,  Ricky  (five). 

Last  August  the  main  dairy  barn 
burned  to  the  ground  early  in  the 
morning  for  some  unknown  cause. 
Fortunately  this  disaster  occurred 
shortly  after  the  cows  had  been 
turned  out  to  pasture,  following  their 
morning  milking,  so  that  only  four 
animals  were  lost  from  being 
stabled. 

After  due  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  involved,  the  family  decided 
to  erect  a  pole-type  pen  stable  and 
milking  parlor.  They  consulted  with 


the  Greene  County  agricultural 
agent,  E.  G.  Brougham,  and  his  assis¬ 
tant,  James  A.  Sleight,  and  also  with 
the  agricultural  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell.  They  have  co¬ 
operated  closely  with  these  agencies. 
Ivan  Bigalow,  State  district  engineer, 
drew  up  the  plans,  and  advised  and 
assisted  them  in  building  the  pro¬ 
posed  structures. 

There  were  several  reasons  why 
conditions  on  the  Albright  farm  were 
especially  suitable  for  pen  stabling; 
one  of  the  principal  ones  being  that 
they  raise  sufficient  small  grain 
to  furnish  them  with  an  ample 
supply  of  the  straw  needed  for  bed¬ 
ding.  In  addition,  the  location  is  on 
a  well  drained,  gravelly  loam,  thus 
providing  good  drainage  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  relatively  dry  flooring.  The 
saving  in  labor  and  cost,  plus  the 
other  favorable  conditions,  was  the 
deciding  factor. 

There  are  certain  requirements 
which  must  be  met  if  pen  stabling 
is  to  be  a  success  on  the  farm.  The 
increased  use  of  field  combines  and 
harvesters  for  small  grain  in  the 
West  has  greatly  reduced  the  amount 
of  straw  that  is  available.  This  has 
also  resulted  in  much  higher  prices 
for  straw.  This  ig  important  because 
continuous  amounts  of  adequate  bed¬ 
ding  are  necessary  in  a  pen  stable. 


The  cows  are  bedded  down  daily  in 
the  loafing  barn,  and  this  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  Spring. 

The  Albrights’  neighbors  and 
friends  then  offered  to  assist  in  every 
way  on  any  designated  day,  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  for  October  29. 
In  spite  of  the  raw  and  blus¬ 
tery  weather,  some  60  odd  friends 
and  assistants  turned  out.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  all  on  hand  and  in  proper 
order.  The  poles  had  been  pressure- 
treated  with  preservative  chemicals’ 
and,  with  post  hole  diggers,  they 
were  soon  set  in  place.  They  were 
then  topped  quickly  by  an  efficient 
crew  with  a  power-driven  chain 
saw.  The  siding  seemed  to  go  up  like 
magic  and  before  nightfall  the 


After  being  tamped  in  place,  the 
poles  were  topped  to  a  desired  height 
with  a  power-driven  chain  saw.  This 
greatly  speeded  up  the  building 
operation. 

aluminum  roof  was  well  started. 

The  structure  consists  of  two  units, 
the  north  side  being  143  x  52  feet, 
and  the  south  side,  143  x  43  feet.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  units  is  a  driveway. 
Placed  at  the  far  end  of  that  is  the 
milking  parlor  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  four  units  or  eight  cows  at 
a  time. 

There  are  approximately  450  acres 
in  the  Albright  farm,  of  which  85 
are  in  bearing  apple  trees;  15  acres 
in  bearing  peach  trees,  150  newly 
set,  and  20  acres  of  pears. 

Practically  all  of  the  remainder  of 
the  farm  is  good  tillable  land  on 
which  corn,  barley,  oats  and  wheat 
are  raised  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
furnish  most  of  the  grain,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  roughage  and  pasture 
needed  by  the  high  producing  herd 
of  Holsteins.  Good  quality  mixed  hay 
is  grown  and  this,  together  with  im¬ 
proved  pastures  and  both  grass  and 
corn  silage,  provides  plenty  of  top 
grade  feed  by  using  only  a  small 
amount  of  purchased  protein  feed 
for  the  grain  mixture.  The  dairy 
herd  consists  at  present  of  34  milk¬ 
ing  females,  all  of  which  trace  to 
registered  foundation  stock.  Their 
production  for  the  past  year,  under 
DHIA  supervision,  resulted  in  an 
average  of  468  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  13,600  pounds  of  milk,  on  a 
305-day  basis.  As  soon  as  possible, 
the  boys  intend  to  increase  their 
Holstein  herd  and  keep  70  milking 
females. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Al¬ 
bright  cows  will  be  moved  into  their 
comfortable  new  .quarters,  where 
good  feed,  care  and  management  will 
result  in  efficient  and  economical 
milk  production.  Important  as  this 
factor  is,  it  is  even  more  significant 
that  the  Albrights  have  had  the 
heartening  and  comforting  experi¬ 
ence  of  knowing  that  they  live  in  a 
community  of  unselfish  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  neighbors,  who  have  come  to 
their  assistance  in  a  time  of  need. 
This  truly  embodies  the  American 
way  of  farm  life.  R.  W.  Duck 


In  spite  of  raw  blustery  weather,  by  midmorning  the  poles  were  set  and 
everything  was  humming  at  the  Albright  farm  barn-raising  near  Athens 

in  Greene  County,  New  York. 


In  the  afternoon  the  side  walls  were  quickly  going  into  place.  With  storm  clouds  gathering,  the  work  was 
speeded  up.  Through  the  efficient  help  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  the  pole-type  pen  stable  on  the  Albright 

farm  was  practically  completed  in  one  day. 
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i  Work ! 

By  d.  e.  wa«e 


Keeping  a  Cellar  Dry 

I  have  a  cellar  under  my  house 
and  most  of  the  time  it  has  water 
in  it.  What  kind  of  a  pump  could  I 
get  to  keep  the  water  pumped  out? 
Could  I  use  a  hose  of  some  kind  to 
get  it  out,  and  would  it  .be  very  ex¬ 
pensive?  Have  you  any  idea  how 
water  could  be  coming  into  the  cellar 
like  that?  I  have  no  idea  why  or 
where  it  would  be  coming  from. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  j. 

Water  in  a  basement  could  come 
from  several  sources.  Surface  drain¬ 
age  from  grounds  and  driveways,  if 
not  properly  drained  off,  often  seeps 
into  basements.  Underground  water 
is  a  very  common  source  of  trouble, 
especially  where  clay  or  rock  strata 
are  found  in  the  ground.  This  water 
source  may  come  from  surface  drain¬ 
age  of  a  nearby  field  or  adjacent  lot, 
most  likely  at  a  higher  level.  Sub¬ 
surface  drainage  of  this  kind  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control  from  the  surface  and 
is  usually  taken  care  of  by  placing 
drainage  tile  in  the  ground  around 
the  outside  base  of  the  foundation. 
This  should  be  done  at  the  time  the 
basement  is  constructed.  However, 
a  trench  can  be  dug  on  the  outside  of 
the  foundation,  and  drainage  tile  put 
in  at  the  base  of  the  foundation.  This 
is  expensive  if  much  digging  must  be 
done  or  if  rock  is  encountered.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  form  a  trench  on 
the  inside  of  the  basement  wall  and 
drain  the  water  out  of  the  basement 
with  drain  tile  to  a  lower  level  or 
leaching  field.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
necessary  to  place  several  lines  of 
drain  tile  under  the  basement  floor. 

An  electrically  operated  sump 
pump  can  be  used  to  pump  the  water 
into  a  sewer  line.  However,  a  chance 
of  flooding  private  cesspools  or  septic 
tanks  is  taken.  A  sump  pit  must  be 
constructed  to  collect  the  water.  It  is 
usually  made  of  concrete  and  placed 
in  the  basement  floor.  The  pit  must 
be  placed  lower  than  the  floor  and 
drain  tiles  underneath  the  floor 
should  drain  into  it.  The  sump  pump 
is  equipped  with  an  automatic  switch 
which  is  operated  by  a  float  in  the 
pit.  Thus,  as  the  water  level  reaches 
a  desired  height,  the  pump  will  turn 
on  and,  as  the  water  level  recedes 
due  to  pumping,  the  switch  will  turn 
off  automatically.  The  size  of  the  pit 
and  the  capacity  of  the  pump  depend 
on  the  amount  of  water  that  sgeps  in 
the  basement.  This  should  be  judged 
during  the  wet  season  or  after  heavy 
rains.  Perhaps  some  idea  of  seepage 
quantity  can  be  had  by  bailing  at 
various  intervals. 

A  hose  would  not  be  a  permanent 
cure.  However,  if  you  have  a  hose 
long  enough  to  reach  a  lower  level, 
a  hose  syphon  could  be  used.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  is  that  it  would  not  stop 
and  start  automatically,  and  a  large 
diameter  hose  would  be  needed  for 
much  capacity. 


Chimney  Construction 

I  built  a  new  flue  on  the  outside 
of  my  house  two  years  ago  which 
has  never  worked  well.  There  is  a 
down  draft  whenever  the  wind 
blows  from  the  southwest.  Would 
there  be  a  chance  that  the  house  on 
the  hill  above  me— 200  feet  away 
and  60  feet  higher— is  the  cause  of 
the  down  draft?  g.  h.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

It  has  been  recommended  that  _  a 
chimney  be  not  less  than  40  feet  in 
height  to  operate  low-pressure  heat¬ 
ing  boilers,  hot  water  boilers,  or  hot 
air  furnaces  up  to  their  rated  ca¬ 
pacity;  although  chimneys  of  less 
height  are  quite  satisfactory.  Also, 
it  is  recommended  that  no  flue  be 
less  than  8i/2x8V2.  The  size  of  flues 
depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  or  the  fireplace  opening.  Fire¬ 
place  flue  sectional  area  is  usually 
taken  as  one-tenth  of  the  area  of 
the  fireplace-opening  for  a  rec¬ 
tangular  flue,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
area  of  the  fireplace-opening  for  a 
circular  flue  lining.  Generally  the 
top  of  the  chimney  should  be  from 
two  to  three  feet  above  the  highest 
point  (ridge)  of  any  roof  within  20 


to  30  feet  to  avoid  wind-current 
eddies  or  downdrafts. 

No  exact  rules  can  be  given  and 
a  critical  situation  may  need  in¬ 
dividual  judgment.  The  most  desir¬ 
able  location  for  a  flue  is  near  the 
center  of  a  house  as  this  keeps  the 
walls  of  the  chimney  warm.  A  warm 
chimney  draws  better  and  will  not 
soot  up  as  badly. 

From  your  description  it  appears 
that  your  trouble  arises  from  either 
a  downdraft,  or  an  air-current  eddy. 
The  neighboring  house  and  hill 
which  is  60  feet  higher  than  your 
house  could  create  a  downdraft  or  a 
stagnant  air  pocket  around  your 
chimney.  There  are  several  possi¬ 
bilities  for  correcting  the  situation. 
It  might  be  found  that  raising  the 
chimney  a  few  feet  would  place  it 
above  the  stagnant  air  pocket  or 
wind  eddy.  An  experiment  could  be 
made  -with  varying  lengths  of  chim¬ 
ney  pipe.  There  are  various  types  of 
pipe  caps  which  overcome  down- 
draft.  Also,  an  induced  draft  could 
easily  be  installed  with  an  electric 
blower.  The  blower  could  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  handswitch  as  the  need 
arises  or  could  be  connected  by  ther¬ 
mostat  to  operate  automatically  with 
draft  controls. 

Farmers  Bulletin  No.  F-1889 
“Fireplaces  and  Chimneys”,  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Publications,  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Scum  in  Water  Line 

Mine  is  a  s/4-inch  water  pipe  prob¬ 
lem.  Water  comes  out  a  shale  hill 
and  for  some  reason  a  yellowish  gray 
scum  forms  on  the  inside  of  pipe 
and  settles  in  low  places,  stopping 
up  the  pipe.  There  are  about  800 
feet  of  pipe,  with  a  union  about  cen¬ 
ter.  By  disconnecting  union  and 
pumping  in  about  five  gallons  of 
water,  I  can  loosen  plugged  spot  and 
out  comes  a  lot  of  very  slimy,  dirty 
matter.  Is  there  any  solution  I  could 
force  into  the  pipe  that  would  loosen 
all  this  slime  and  clean  it  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  two?  G.  a.r. 

The  scum  in  your  pipe  could  be  a 
collodial  deposit  of  iron  hydroxide 
which  forms  a  greyish  jelly  scum. 
Frequently  rock  shale  contains 
aluminum  iron  silicate  which  water 
will  pick  up  as  it  passes  through  and 
deposit  in  the  pipe. 

There  are  several  solutions  which 
can  be  used  to  loosen  and  clean  this 
scum:  1 — Sodium  carbonate,  known 
as  washing  soda,  can  be  used  in  a 
25  per  cent  solution  (25  lbs.  of  soda 
with  75  lbs.  of  waters) ;  2 — Lye  or 
caustic  soda  used  in  a  15  per  cent 
solution;  3 — Oxalic  acid  crystals  in 
a  25  per  cent  solution. 

Washing  soda  is  probably  the 
cheapest  and  least  dangerous  to  the 
water  supply.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  fill  the  pipe  and  let  the  solution 
stand  for  several  hours  before  flush¬ 
ing.  This  process  could  be  repeated 
as  often  as  it  seems  necessary. 


BETTER  TOpE  $ 


KEEP  THAT  LADDER 
IN  FROM  RAIN 
UNLESS  VOU  WANT 
BOTH  COST  AND  PAIN. 


November  15,  1952 


IIEUI LOUI  PRICES 


3-25  Chain  Saws 


w.  #  ' 


McCULLOCH 
1953  MODELS 


Y/s/rYoue  McCulloch  D£AL£R 


S££  TU£N£W  S/Z£S 


c 


c 


& 


fOR  £*/£RY 


A  •  INCH  18- INCH  24-INCH  30-INCH 


36-INCH  15-INCH  8QW 


FWD  OFT/M 8 £R 


TH£  0CHSP££O  CH7VHG IH/TH  H£W 


LOHC  W£AR/HG  CHROMSPLATFD  HP  CHAW... 


PHIL  POW£P  SAW/HC 


TH£  SMOOTH 


WALL  POS/T/OHS 


w/ruour  adjl/s7M£ht..  the  l/cht  7dtal  m/cnr  of  ohly  2s 


HOH£Sr  POL/HOC 


PHD  MAHY  MORS  £XCLC/£/lY£  Me  CHUOCH 


F£ATUP£S...  PLUS  £OW£STPR/CE£V£P  FOR  A  CFHULME  McCULLOCH 


CHA/H  SAY/...  STARTWC  ATOHLY  $23S ...  FOB.  LOS  AHCELES. 


McCUUOCH 

F^o ad's  largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  McCULLOCH  j 

DEALER  OR  SEND  COUPON  TODAY  i 

l 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION  | 
Los  Angeles  45,  California  L. 


S-lOllT) 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP.  1 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  GR 

Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer:  j 

□  3-hp  chain  saw  □  7-hp  chain  saw  j 

□  15,000  gph  Fire  Pump  □  Earth  Drill 

*  » 

NAME _ : - — - —  • 

I 

ADDRESS - - - - | 

I 

_ ~J 


SAFGARV 

DIVISION 


Give  Your  Family 
a  SAFGARV  PRES-VAC 

MILK  AND  CREAM  PASTEURIZER 

Mother  will  be  delighted  with  its  time-saving 
convenience — o^ily  24  minutes  to  pasteurize  as 
much  as  2  gallons  of  milk  or  cream!  Children  will 
love  the  wonderful  natural  flavor  of  milk  that  is 
assured  by  the  Pres-Vac’s  exclusive  vacuum  coo'- 
ing.  And  the  entire  family  will  welcome  the  pre - 
tection  from  milk-borne  diseases  that  the  exclu¬ 
sive  pressurized  Mode!  P-3000 

heating  of  this  2  Gallon  Capacity  ^  J 
pasteurizer  Price  f.o.b.  factory  m 

provides. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  SAFGARD  PRES-VA( 
Pasteurizer  and  safeguard  your  family’s  health 
the  year’  round!  For  a  FREE  illustrated,  descriptive 
folder  write  Dept.  ll-RN. 


MELROSE  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


Underwriters'  Laboratories  Approved. 
Accepted  tor  Advertising  by 
American  Medical  Association. 


NOW!  A  Great  Line  of  *New  B,auly  *Etonomy 
RITEWAY  Heating  Units  for  —  *  New  Features  *  Performance 


Warrp  Air  Furnace — • 
Both  gravity  and  forced 
air  types  in  several 
sizes  for  large  or  small 
homes. 


Hot  Water  &  Steam 
Boilers — A  size  to 
meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  Rite  way 
Boilers  as  well  as 
Furnaces  are  made 
to  burn  wood,  but 
hard  or  soft  coal 
can  be  used. 


P. 


For  Complete  details  writet 

RITEWAY  MEG.  CO. 

O.  Box  C  6  -  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Here’s  the  new  RITE¬ 
WAY  complete  combus¬ 
tion  Wood-Burning 
Heater,  fire-brick  lined 
to  burn  also  hard  or 
soft  coal  with  equal 
efficiency. 


Riteway  Cabinet 
Model  —  for  those 
who  want  the  finest 
in  appearance.  Same 
model  as  wood- 
burning  heater  but 
with  handsomely- 
styled  metal  cabinet. 


DEALER 

INQUIRIES 

INVITED 


711 


NOWi 


2 

^^■^ANNUH 


£'^RYNm  DAYS 

Ry  Month 


SAFELY,  g^r  %W 
and  Earn  Mors  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $60,000,000.00 

1 


\ 
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Ssvin^stevV 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


.  State. 


CHAIN  SAWS 

MADE  BY  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURER  OF 
PORTABLE  CHAIN  SAWS.  4  HP. 

30"  2-man  type  —  $225.00 
20"  1-man  type  —  197.50 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 
LIMITED  SUPPLY  •  CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE 

EDWARD  SAMARA 

37  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


100  Mozelle  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

On  Temporary  Silos  Haystack  Covers 

Snow  Fences  Waterproof  Outbuildings 

I001  Other  Farm  Needs 

New_  process  heavy  waterproof  paper  product 
eliminates  costly  materials.  Buy  direct  from 
factory  and  save.  Has  100  uses  on  any  farm. 
Write  for  FREE  information,  prices,  samples. 

MELROSE  PAPER  CO. 

208  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  6.  PA. 


LIME  .SEED  •FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to*yov  p!or>  soves  real 
l  money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe* 
'tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
Utotor.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
*  lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guorontee. 
l$y000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO 


iW‘i:lii^mnrn:TtT»ni 

Jor^^^newjerseyTB 


GIGANTIC  SURPLUS  SALE 


9 


«  Power  Plants 

•  Hand  Winches 

•  Chain  Hoists 

•  Telephones 

•  Binoculars 

•  Barometers 


•  Air  Compressors 

•  Water  Pumps 

•  Electric  Tools 

•  Contour  Levels 

•  Flood-Lights 

•  Air  Grease  Guns 


•  Paint  Spray  Outfits 

•  Gasoline  Chain  Saws 
«  Weed  Spray  Outfits 

•  Electric  Drills  . 

«  Hydraulic  Units  / 

•  lOOs  other  itams 


We  pay  all  freight.  Rush  card  for  large  Illustrated 
bargain  sale  catalog.  Send  today. 


BURDEN  SALES  COMPANY 


848 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


EXTRA  CASH  SHARPENING  SAWS  AT  HOME 


rrf=s>  Make  up  to  $30  weekly  in  spare  time  with 
a  FOLEY  AUTOMATIC  SAW  FILER. 
The  ONLY  machine  that  files  hand,  band, 
circular,  meat  and  printers’  saws  all  on  one 
model.  No  experience  needed!  FREE  BOOK  and 
Starting  Plan.  Write  today!  FOLEY  MFG. 
CO.,  Dept.  L-22,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


fflaaks  for  (Christmas 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $. 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


.25 


“Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digested — 
Lord  Francis  Bacon 

Following  the  usual  custom,  we 
give  our  readers  a  list  of  some  of 
the  books  we  have  read  during  the 
year,  which  we  hope  is  varied  enough 
to  suit  the  palate  —  whether  simply 
to  taste  or  swallow,  chew  or  digest. 
Some  are  for  serious  reading  and 
thought;  others  merely  for  enter¬ 
tainment  and  pleasure.  Events  in 
history  have  often  been  straws  in 
the  wind,  indicating  things  to  come, 
whose  significance  we  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  until  brought  out  in  the  his¬ 
torical  novels.  For  this  reason  such 
novels  furnish  good  reading  and 
bring  back  forgotten  episodes  and 
early  pagan  and  Christian  battles. 

The  Silver  Chalice,  Sinner  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  Man  on  a  Donkey  are 
long  but  fascinating  novels,  though 
a  bit  gory. 

The  Dark  Moment  covers  the 
period  of  Greece  and  Turkey  con¬ 
flict. 

Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  writes 
an  intensely  interesting  novel,  in¬ 
volving  a  mansion  on  the  Mississippi 
and  a  Louisiana  plantation. 

In  the  Gown  of  Glory  you  live  in 
a  minister’s  family,  and  their  faith 
is  uplifting. 

The  ministers,  too,  have  added 
thoughtful,  helpful  books.  We  have 
Faith  for  a  Tough  Time,  The  World’s 
First  Love,  and  Power  of  Positive 
Thinking. 

Many  interesting,  entertaining  and 
helpful  books  are  listed  for  the  young 
people  and  children.  Two  merit 
special  mention.  If  Jesus  Should 
Come  to  Your  House  gives  children 
a  splendid  simple  lesson  in  kindli¬ 
ness  and  manners.  Our  Father  is  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  simple  rhymes 
which  children  will  always  remem¬ 
ber.  There  is  a  version  for  each  of 
the  two  major  faiths.  Then  there 
is  a  charming  small  book,  Recipe 
for  a  Magic  Childhood,  by  Mary 
Ellen  Chase,  which  tells  of  her  own 
childhood  in  a  Maine  home. 

The  Stars  is  a  book  giving  us*a 
key  to  the  heavens  and  well  worth 
owning. 

If  mysteries  intrigue  you,  any  of 
those  here  listed  will  hold  your  at¬ 
tention  and  raise  your  hair. 

Money  for  books  is  well  spent  and 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  owning  a  good 
book,  or  even  one  that  is  simply 
amusing.  We  will  be  glad  to  order 
any  of  these  books  for  readers  and 
give  other  suggestions  for  particular 
types  of  books.  Space  does  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  list  all  we  have  liked 
and  would  recommend. 


urn,  Christopher  Buck,  $2.50;  Death 
in  Dark  Glasses,  George  Bellairs, 
$2.56;  Double  Man,  Helen  Reilly, 
$2.00;  Hunted  Woman,  Martha  All¬ 
brand,  $3.50;  Inward  Eye,  Peggy 
Bacon,  $2.50;  The  Kindest  Use  a 
Knife,  Louisa  Revell,  $2.50;  The 
Swimming  Pool,  Mary  Roberts  Rine¬ 
hart,  $3.00;  Top  of  the  Heap,  A.  A. 
Fair,  $2.50;  Court  of  Last  Resort, 
Erie  Stanley  Gardiner,  $3.50;  The 
Quick  Brown  Fox,  Lawrence  Schoon¬ 
over,  $3.00. 

Miscellaneous  —  Old  Bailey  and 
its  Trials,  Bernard  O’Donnell,  (Eng¬ 
land’s  criminal  court  record),  $3.00; 
Mr.  President  (Mr.  Truman  in 
pictures),  $5.00. 


Autobiographical  —  Arrow  in  the 
Blue,  Arthur  Koestler,  $5.00;  Bos¬ 
well  in  Holland  1763-1764,  Frederick 
A.  Pottle,  (the  irresponsible  B.  in 
Holland),  $6.00;  Island  Home,  James 
Norman  Hall,  (autobiography  of 
author),  $4.00;  Ushant,  Conrad 
Aiken,  (autobiographical  narrative), 
$4.50. 

Biographical  —  Dear  Dorothy  Dix, 
Harnett  T.  Kane  and  Ellen  Bentley, 
(advice  to  lovelorn),  $3.50;  I  live 
Again,  Princess  Ileana  of  Romania, 
(her  life),  $4.00;  Lincoln  and  His 
Generals,  T.  Harry  Williams,  (fas¬ 
cinating  story),  $4.00;  Presenting 
Miss  Jane  Austen,  May  Lamberton 
Becker,  (early  life  of  Jane),  $3.00; 
Witness,  Whittaker  Chambers,  (his 
life),  $5.00;  Midcentury  Journey, 
William  L.  Shirer,  (reappraising  the 
European  scene)  $4.00. 

Educational  —  The  Story  of  Trees, 
Ferdinand  C.  Lane,  $5.00;  The ‘Stars, 
H.  A.  Rey,  (recognizing  constel¬ 
lations)  $4.00. 

Historical  —  American  Record  in 
the  Far  East,  Kenneth  Scott  Latour- 
ette,  $3.00;  Jefferson  Selleck,  Carl 
Jonas,  (humor  and  philosophy), 
$3.00;  Journey  to  the  Far  Pacific, 
Thomas  Dewey,  $4.00;  The  Youth¬ 
ful  Queen  Victoria,  Dormer  Creston, 
(Victoria,  childhood  to  marriage), 
$5.00;  Memories  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
(U.  S.  in  his  time)  3  vol.,  $5.00  each. 

Mysteries  —  A  fine  group  of  de¬ 
tective  stories  for  those  who  enjoy 
them:  The  Case  of  the  Happy  Medi- 


Novels  —  A  Stranger  Came  to  the 
Farm,  Mika  Waltari,  (tragic  love 
affair— Finnish),  $3.00;  A  Worthy 
Man,  Robert  Standish,  (romance  of 
the  Orient),  $3.50;  A  War  of 
Shadows,  W.  Stanley  Moss,  (high 
adventure  in  Macedonia),  $3.95; 
Brackenford  Story,  Michael  Home, 
(changing  England  1888),  $3.50; 

Bread  from  Heaven,  Henrietta  Buck- 
master,  (social  action  in  New 
England  village),  $3.00;  Don  Camillo 
and  His  Flock,  Giovanni  Guareschi, 
(delightful  new  adventures),  $3.00; 
Faraway  the  Spring,  Richard  Hago- 
pian,  (struggles  of  immigrant  Ar¬ 
menian  family),  $2.75;  Giant,  Edna 
Ferber,  (Texas  today),  $3.95;  Give 
Us  This  Valley,  Tom  Ham,  (pioneer¬ 
ing  from  Penna.  to  Blue  Ridge 
Mts.),  $3.50;  Happy  Return,  Angela 
Thirkell,  (Basetshire  people),  $3.50; 
Hold  Back  the  Night,  Pat  Frank 
(brave  marines  in  Korea),  $3.50; 
Incident  at  Sun  Mountain,  Todhunter 
Ballard,  (Civil  War  time,  silver  mine 
fight  and  _  a  young  man),  $2.50; 
Jareb,  Miriam  Powell,  Georgia  boy’s 
fight  for  existence,  $2.50;  Mister 
Johnson,  Joyce  Cary,  $3.00;  Mittee, 
Daphne  Rooke,  (South  African), 
$3.00;;  My  Cousin  Rachel,  Daphne 
DuMaurier,  $2.75;  One  Red  Rose  for 
Christmas,  Paul  Horgan,  (for  people 
who  like  Christmas),  $1.75;  Sleeping 
Mines,  Gertrude  E.  Finney,  (girl 
fights  for  her  gold  mines),  $2.50; 
Spor,  Paul  Hyde  Bonner,  (love  story 
modern  Rome),  $3.00;  Steamboat 
Gothic,  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes, 
(romantic  novel,  La.  plantations), 
$3.75;  The  Bogman,  Walter  Macken, 
(rebellion  in  Irish  village),  $3.50; 
The  Caine  Mutiny,  Herman  Wouk, 
(still  very  popular),  $3.95;  The 
Crystal  Years,  Daniel  Doan,  (a  boy 
in  New  Hampshire),  $2.95;  The  Dark 
Moment,  Ann  Bridge,  (revolution 
Greece  and  Turkey),  $3.75;  The  Far 
Country,  Nevil  Shute,  (English  girl 
Australia),  $3.50;  The  Golden  Hand, 
Edith  Simon,  (grim  XIVth  century 
Ireland),  $4.00;  The  Gown  of  Glory, 
Agnes  Sligh  Turnbull,  (happy  minis¬ 
ter’s  family),  $3.75;  The  Hidden 
Flower,  Pearl  Buck,  (best  since 
Good  Earth),  $3.50;  The  Houses  in 
Between,  Howard  Spring,  $3.95;  The 
Magnificent  Century,  Thomas  B. 
Costain,  (XII  century  England), 
$5.00;  The  Man  on  a  Donkey,  H.  F. 
M.  Prescott,  (XVI  century  England, 
chronicle  of  Henry  VIII),  $5.00;  The 
Man  Without  a  Star,  Dee  Linfor, 
(Wyoming  in  the  80’s),  $3.50;  The 
Merry  Month  of  May,  Nelia  Gardner 
White,  (3  short  novels),  $3.00;  The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ingway,  (powerful),  $3.00;  The 
Privateer,  Gardon  Daviot,  (re  Henry 


and  the  Crown,  Norman  Beaselv 
$6.00;  The  World’s  First  Love,  Rev 
Fulton  Sheen,  $3.50;  The  Greatest 
Book  Ever  Written,  Fulton  Oursler 
$3.95. 

For  the  Teen-Agers  —  Alfred  and 
the  Saint,  Priscilla  D.  Willis,  (young 
man  and  horses),  $2.50;  Beatrice 
Perry,  X-Ray  Technician,  Dorothy 
Tooker,  (career  for  girls),  $2. 50- 
Keepsake,  Ann  Ritner,  (Cathy  comes 
of  age  in  Arizona),  $3.50;  My  Love 
Is  a  Gypsy,  Neta  Lohnes  Frazier 
(for  adolescent  girls),  $2.50;  Only 
Child,  Marguerite  Dickson,  (compe¬ 
tition  among  high  school  girls) 
$2.50;  Rim-Rocked,  E.  D.  Mygatt’ 
(N.  Y.  young  men  visit  Wyoming 
ranch),  $2.50;  Slipper  Under  Glass, 
Lee  Wyndham,  (how  not  to  become 
a  premier  danseuse),  $2.50;  South¬ 
paw  Fly  Hawk,  Addison  Rand, 
(struggle  in  baseball’s  major  league), 
$2.25;  Sun  Eagle,  Geraldine  Wyatt, 
(life  among  the  Comanches),  $2.50; 
The  Beautiful  Ship,  John  B.  Pres¬ 
cott,  (Fishing  fleet  and  a  youth), 
$2.50;  The  Captive  Princess,  Maxine 
Shore,  (early  Britons,  Romans  and 
Christianity),  $3.00;  The  Fork  in  the 
Trail,  Val  Gendron,  (goldrush  and 
Indians),  $2.75;  The  Trojan  War, 
Olivia  E.  Coolidge,  (for  the  young 
folks’  understanding),  $3.00;  Thun- 
derhead  Mountain,  Margaret  Ann 
Hubbard,  (young  men  in  Arizona 
hills),  $2.75;  Tomar,  Gladys  Mal¬ 
vern,  (a  girl  in  time  of  Christ), 
$2.50. 

For  the  Children — 3-6  years:  Big 
Golden  Book,  $1.00;  New  Golden 
Almanac,  $1.00:  Five  to  eight  years: 
Squirrel  Hotel,  William  Pene 
duBois,  (building  for  squirrel  fami¬ 
lies),  $2.00;  Milkman  Freddy,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Helfman,  (Freddy’s  daily  life 
on  farm),  $1.50;  Boston  Bells, 
Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  (Boston  be¬ 
fore  the  tea  party,  John  and  his  cat), 
$2.10;  Christmas  Tree  Sam,  Helen 
D.  Olds,  (Sam  and  brother  bring 
trees  to  N.  Y.  and  see  the  sights), 
$1.50. 

Boys  and  Girls — 6-12  years:  Fire¬ 
man  for  a  Day,  Zillah  K.  MacDonald, 
(fireman  and  fire  fighting),  $1.50; 
Book  of  Model  Space  Ships,  Wallis 
Rigby,  (boys),  $1.00;  A  Month  of 
Christmases,  Siddie  B.  Johnson, 
$2.50;  Girls’  Book  of  Sewing,  Jane 
Chapman,  $2.00;  Girls’  Book  of 
Knitting,  Edith  Jay,  $1.50. 

Dutch  Elm  Disease  Increases 

Dutch  Elm  Disease,  the  scourge 
of  elms,  continues  to  make  rapid 
headway  and  now  threatens  all  of 
New  England.  The  State  of  Maine 
has  recently  reported  cases  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  towns  of  York  and 
Kittery.  In  Massachusetts  the  dis¬ 
ease  also  continues  to  spread  rapidly. 
Twenty  towns  in  Massachusetts  have 
recently  reported  the  disease  for  the 
first  time.  The  total  now  is  269 
towns  in  the  State.  The  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  individuals  is 
one  thing  which  hampers  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Any  sign  of  trouble  with  elms 
should  be  reported  immediately  to 
the  local  state  laboratory  or  to  town 
tree  wardens.  Samples  can  then  be 
taken  and  tested. 


I  count  him  a  great  man  who  in¬ 
habits  a  higher  sphere  of  thought, 
into  which  other  men  rise  with  labor 
and  difficulty.  —  Emerson’s  Repre¬ 
sentative  Men. 


The  Richer  Har- 

Corbett,  (tale  of 

S 

$3.00;  The  Silver 

Costain,  (cup  used 

ii 

Are  Even,  Hobert  Skidmore,  (study 
of  twins  and  their  destiny),  $3.50; 
There  Was  a  man  in  Our  Town, 
Granville  Hicks,  (testing  a  liberal’s 
ideas),  $3.00;  Windom’s  Way,  Robert 
Standish,  $3.00. 

Religious  —  A  Faith  for  a  Tough 
Time,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
$1.75;  Power  of  Positive  Thinking, 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  $2.95;  Saints 
for  Now,  Clare  Booth  Luce,  (favorite 
saints  and  why),  $3.50;  The  Cross 
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Milk  Price  Increases  Urged  at  Meetings 


Speakers  cite  need  for  higher  prices  in  Classes  LA,  LC  and  III .  •  • 
Hundreds  of  producers  participate  in  Question  and  Answer  Forum . 


Close  to  700  New  York  milkshed 
dairy  farmers  attended  the  three 
producer  meetings  held  during  the 
last  week  of  October.  The  meetings 
were  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  27; 
Montrose,  Pa.,  October  28;  and 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  October  29.  The 
panel  of  speakers  included  Hon. 
Sharon  J.  Mauhs  of  Cobleskill, 
Schoharie  County  (N.  Y.)  Assembly- 
man;  Dr.  Harry  P.  Young,  dairy  con¬ 
sultant,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency;  John  C.  York,  milk 
economist  for  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Assn.;  and  Glenn 
W.  Ely,  fieldman  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farmers  Assn.  William  F. 
Berghold,  publisher  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  presided  as  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings, 
which  were  arranged  under  non¬ 
partisan  sponsorship,  was  to  explain 
several  of  the  complex  pricing  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Milk  Order 
which  are  presently  working  against 
the  best  interests  of  dairymen.  The 
subjects  discussed,  and  the  solutions 
offered,  were: 

(a)  The  Class  I-A  price  (fluid 
milk  sold  in  marketing  area),  which 
has  not  kept  pace  with  rising  costs 
— to  be  based  on  the  average  cost 
of  production. 

(b)  Class  I-C  milk  (fluid  milk 
sold  in  North  Jersey  and  upstate 
New  York  markets),  which  is  priced 
at  only  20  cents  above  the  blend 
price — to  be  priced  at  the  Class  I-A 
price  level. 

(c)  The  Class  III  price  (milk  for 
manufacture),  now  figured  on  a 
complicated  butter-skimmilk  form¬ 
ula — to  be  equal  to  the  midwest  con- 
densery  price. 

(d)  The  excess  surplus  milk  in 
the  Federal  Order  pool  which  should 
be  reduced  by  tightening  the  present 
regulations  governing  the  moving  of 
milk  plants  in  and  out  of  the  pool. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
Berghold  emphasized  that  these  were 
dairy  farmer  meetings  designed  to 
encourage  a  more  active  producer 
participation  in  obtaining  equitable 
pricing  provisions  in  the  Federal 
Order.  He  criticised  the  complexities 
of  the  present  system  and  the  fact 
that  politics  often  controlled  deci¬ 
sions,  to  the  detriment  of  producers. 
Explaining  that  the  Federal  Order 
was  originally  designed  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  program  and  to  encourage  the 
building  of  dairy  cooperatives,  he 
stressed  the  eventual  need  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  be  able  to  stand  on  their  feet 
in  bargaining  with  dealers  without 
the  crutch  of  government. 

I-A  Milk  Price  to  Be  Based  on  Cost 
of  Production 

Mr.  Mauhs,  a  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  spoke  on  Class 


I-A  pricing.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  I-A  price  for  October  1952  was 
five  per  cent  lower  than  the  I-A 
price  for  October  1948,  even  though 
costs  are  currently  14  per  cent  above 
the  1948  cost  level.  He  also  argued 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Order,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  obligated  to  call  a  hearing  to 
revise  this  I-A  price,  but  had  not 
done  so  despite  his  own  request  and 
the  requests  of  most  of  the  producer 
organizations  in  the  milkshed.  Mr. 
Mauhs  urged  that  the  only  logical 
way  to  price  fluid  milk  was  on  the 
average  cost  of  production,  and  he 
gave  credit  to  Eastern  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers  as  the  only  organization  that  had 
persistently  requested  this  method 
of  pricing.  According  to  his  analysis, 
if  the  present  pricing  formula  were 
based  on  cost  of  production,  the  I-A 
price  would  now  be  $6.45,  as  against 
the  average  estimated  price  of  $5.50 
for  the  year  1952. 

I-C  Price  to  Equal  I-A  Price 

A  very  interesting  presentation  of 
Class  I-C  pricing  was  given  by  Mr. 
Ely.  He  explained  that  New  York  is 
the  only  Federal  Order  market,  out 
of  44  such  markets,  where  the  price 
of  milk  sold  outside  the  marketing 
area  (I-C  milk)  is  lower  than  the 
price  of  milk  sold  within  the  mar¬ 
keting  area.  In  Boston,  for  example, 
sales  of  I-C  milk  increased  during 
1951  even  though  the  price  was  the 
same  as  the  I-A  price.  Mr.  Ely  esti¬ 
mated  that,  if  the  New  York  I-C 
price  was  equal  to  the  New  York 
I-A  price,  the  income  of  the  New 
York  dairy  farmer  would  increase 
$1.00  per  month  on  every  can  of  milk 
sold.  It  was  also  explained  that  the 
present  low  I-C  price  brings  extra 
milk  into  the  Federal  Order  pool, 
thus  increasing  the  surplus  and 
therefore  lowering  the  blend  price 
to  producers.  Mr.  Ely  argued  that 
the  20-cent  premium  for  I-C  milk 
was  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Federal  Order  in  1938  when  20 
cents  was  about  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  blend  price.  If  that  10 
per  cent  rule  were  followed  at 
present  price,  he  figured  that  the 
I-C  premium  should  equal,  on  the 
average,  about  45  cents.  Price  regu¬ 
lation  in  New  Jersey,  he  said,  could 
solve  only  half  of  the  problem  since 
half  of  I-C  milk  is  sold  elsewhere 
than  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ely  there¬ 
for  urged  that  I-C  milk,  being 
fluid  milk,  should  be  priced  the 
same  as  the  fluid  milk  sold  as  I-A. 

Midwest  Condensery  Price  to  Be 
Floor  for  Class  III  Price 

The  subject  of  Class  III  pricing 
has  long  been  in  controversy,  with 
two  Federal  Order  hearings  in  the 
past  two  years.  In  the  opinion  of 


most  dairymen,  the  few  pennies’  in¬ 
crease  in  the  pricing  formula  has  not 
been  sufficient.  Mr.  York  gave  four 
reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  the 
present  Class  III  formula  was  not 
fair  to  New  York  dairymen:  1  — 
Being  at  a  low  level,  dealers  are 
practically  invited  to  pour  milk  in¬ 
to  the  Class  III  price  bracket,  in¬ 
stead  of  dealers  being  forced,  as 
they  should,  to  move  milk  into  the 
highest  available  price  bracket; 
2  —  This  same  low  price  encourages 
inefficiency  in  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  manufactured  dairy 
products;  3  —  The  Class  III  pricing 
formula  is  neither  simple  nor  accu¬ 
rate  in  that  it  depends  on  many 
factors  that  are  mere  approxi¬ 
mations;  4  —  The  Class  III  price 
under  the  Federal  Order  is  below 
the  competitive  value  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  manufactured  in  outside  mar¬ 
kets  and  producers  are  therefore  not 
obtaining  the  highest  available  price 
for  that  portion  of  their  milk  that 
goes  into  Class  III.  Mr.  York  urged 
that,  at  the  very  least,  the  Class  III 
price  should  be  not  less  than  the 
midwest  condensery  price  which  in 
1951  was  25  cents  higher  than  the 
New  York  Class  III  price. 

Possible  Surplus  Controls 

Dr.  Young  spoke  on  the  question 
of  surplus  milk  and  discussed  the 
possible  ways  in  which  to  control  it. 
He  stated  that  the  New  York  market 
has  the  largest  amount  of  surplus  of 
any  market  in  the  Northeast,  prim¬ 
arily  because  of  the  low  Class  I-C 
and  Class  III  prices  which  invite 
dealers  into  the  New  York  pool  and 
thus  reduce  the  blend  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  He  also  explained  that  this 
surplus  milk,  because  it  is  a  factor 
in  the  formula  for  the  pricing  of 
I-A  milk,  reduces  that  price.  If  the 
surplus  were  not  figured  in  the  I-A 
price,  it  would  have  been  $6.51  per 
cwt.  for  October  instead  of  $5.84  — 
a  difference  of  67  cents.  One  of  the 
possible  solutions  for  this  aggra¬ 
vating  surplus  problem,  according  to 
Dr.  Young,  was  the  development  of 
an  independent  milkshed-wide  bar¬ 
gaining  cooperative. 

The  most  interesting  feature  at 
each  of  these  three  mass  meetings 
was  the  question  and  answer  forum 
that  followed  the  panel  of  speakers. 
Producers  participated  actively  in 
this  discussion  and  many  comments 
were  heard.  The  consensus  after 
each  meeting  was  that  this  type  of 
informational  gathering  was  what 
dairy  farmers  wanted  and  needed 
in  order  to  be  more  conversant  with 
Federal  Order  pricing  provisions.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  they 
should  be  continued  regularly 
throughout  the  milkshed. 


Photo:  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 

Panel  of  Speakers  at  Producer  Milk  Meetings 


Left  to  right :  John  C.  York ,  economist ,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Assn.;  Hon.  Sharon  J.  Mauhs, 
Schoharie  Co.  ( N.Y .)  Assemblyman;  William  F.  Berghold,  publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker;  Dr.  Harry  P. 
Young,  dairy  consultant;  and  Glenn  W.  Ely,  fieldman  for  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Assn. 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Happy  Thanksgiving  to  All 

HP  HERE  is  no  holiday  season  in  all  the  year 
**>  that  brings  quite  the  same  feeling  to  the 
human  heart  as  does  Thanksgiving.  Spring 
brings  its  great  rush  and  bustle  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  season.  Summer  brings  its 
seemingly  endless  toil,  coupled  with  the  pleas¬ 
ing  sight  of  growing  crops.  Autumn’s  labor, 
however,  is  different.  It  is  then  that  we  reap 
the  reward  of  all  our  planning  and  toil  in  the 
months  gone  by. 

It  is  therefore  'truly  fitting  that,  when  all 
is  safely  garnered,,  a  day  be  set  aside  to  look 
back  over  the  year  with  thanksgiving.  It  muy 
be  that  some  things  have  not  gone  as  well 
as  we  had  hoped,  nor  all  projects  yielded  as 
well  as  they  might  have.  Though  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  that  has  not  known  some 
difficulty  or  defeat  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
let  us,  nevertheless,  give  thanks  for  the  good 
that  has  been. 

Thanksgiving  was  begun  back  in  the  days 
of  the  Pilgrims’  meagre  subsistence.  The  day 
was  later  forgotten  until  it  was  reestablished 
by  Lincoln’s  proclamation  during  -  the  dark 
days  of  the  war  between  the  North  and  South. 

To  give  thanks  is  fitting  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  all  our  planning  and  labor,  how¬ 
ever  strenuous  and  apparently  wise,  would  be 
profitless  but  for  the  immutable  laws  of  nature 
and  of  God.  These  laws  do  not  change  and 
they  are  the  very  essence  of  successful  farm¬ 
ing. 

The  bounty,  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard 
as  a  just  reward  of  our  efforts,  has  come  to 
us  only  because  of  nature’s  blessing.  In  these 
days  of  extensive  research,  it  is  more  than 
ever  true  that  “one  planteth  and  another 
watereth.”  It  becomes  us  also  to  remember 
that  it  is  always  true  that  “God  giveth  the 
increase.”  We  can  see  these  truths  more  plain¬ 
ly  when  we  are  engaged  in  farming  because 
it  is  then  that  we  are  closer  to  nature.  Indeed, 
we  farmers  are  most  fortunate  in  this  respect 
because,  when  we  think  along  these  paths,  we 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  give  thanks  to  God, 
and  we  also  gain  a  new  measure  of  happiness 
within  ourselves.  This  is  true  only  because 
thankfulness  is  a  tree  that  bears  the  fruit  of 
happiness. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  sincerely  wish  all 
of  the  members  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
family  a  happy  and  bounteous  Thanksgiving. 


Politics  in  Hay 

TWO  months  ago  the  Federal  Government 
began  buying  hay  in  the  North  Central 
States  for  sale  to  farmers  in  drought-desig¬ 
nated  areas  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Farmers  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  were  paid  from  $18 
to  $24  a  ton,  depending  on  quality,  and  the 
hay  was  sold  in  the  South  at  prices  ranging 
from  $28  to  $36  a  ton,  the  -difference  in  cost 
being  supposed  to  represent  the  freight  and 
handling  charges.  Actually,  the  $8.00-$10 
difference  falls  far  short  of  covering  freight 


costs.  It  has  been  admitted  by  Agriculture 
Department  officials  that  its  transportation 
bills  on  some  of  this  relief  hay  have  run  as 
high  as  $24  to  $26  a  ton. 

Southern  farmers  have  therefore  been  get¬ 
ting  their  hay  at  below  market  price  and 
farmers  in  the  surplus  hay  areas  in  the  North 
have  been  receivings  few  dollars  a  ton  more 
than  they  would  have  from  hay  dealers, 
merely  because  they  know  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  market  buying  hay. 

To  make  matters  even  more  obvious,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  of  poor  quality  hay  being 
purchased  by  the  government.  Some  two-year 
old  hay  was  moved  out  of  Wisconsin  and  one 
carload,  supposed  to  be  $32  a  ton  mixed  hay, 
arrived  in  Mississippi  as  “just  crabgrass  and 
dirt.”  In  Kentucky  a  group  of  farmers  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  $36  agreed  price  on  the 
ground  of  poor  quality  and  were  then  author¬ 
ized  by  the  government  to  resell  it  for  $16  to 
$19  a  ton. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
preserve  the  livestock  industry  in  the  South. 
That  is  what  Washington  says.  Yet  Texas  has 
had  drought  for  the  past  three  years,  and  this 
is  the  first  year  for  government-subsidized 
hay.  In  Kentucky — the  whole  State  was  de¬ 
clared  a  disaster  area — there  have  been  hay 
surpluses  in  the  central  and  east  sections.  This 
year’s  national  hay  crop  is  estimated  at  close 
to  104  million  tons,  three  million  tons  above 
the  10-year  average. 

Four  years  ago,  the  farm  vote  in  the  Central 
West  went  to  the  Democrats.  This  year  it 
was  reported  that  farmers  in  that  area  were 
switching  to  the  Republican  column.  To  arrest 
this  move,  the  administration  tried  to  make 
political  hay  and  allocated  eight  million 
dollars  to  the  hay-buying  program. 

Once  again,  taxpayers’  money  has  been 
wasted  for  the  purpose  of  buying  crucial 
votes.  But  there  is  at  least  the  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  this  time  the  farm  vote  could 
not  be  bought  as  easily  as  heretofore.  In  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  all  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  column  four  years  ago,  the  Republicans 
won  by  surprisingly  large  majorities. 

For  once,  a  political  subsidy  has  not  paid 
off.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  the  last  attempt 
ever  made. 


The  Milk  Meetings 

THERE  was  unanimously  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  three  milk  mass  meetings  that 
were  held-  throughout  the  New  York  milkshed 
during  the  last  week  of  October.  A  detailed 
news  report  of  these  gatherings  appears  on 
page  713  of  this  issue.  , 

The  main  purpose  of  these  meetings  was 
to  provide  a  forum  of,  by  and  for  dairy 
farmers  —  without  experts  and  statisticians, 
without  lawyers  and  so-called  farm  leaders  — 
a  forum  in  which  milk  pricing  would  be  ex¬ 
plained,  questioned  and  analyzed  from  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view. 

That  purpose  was  most  certainly  accom¬ 
plished  at  these  meetings.  Dairymen  attended 
m  good  numbers  and  participated  actively  in 
the  open  discussion  that  followed  the  panel 
of  speakers.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the 
views  expressed,  that  producers  were  agreed 
that  the  prices  of  milk  in  Classes  I-A,  I-C  and 
III  were  not  fair  prices  for  producers  and  that 
the  method  of  arriving  at  such  prices  needed 
some  drastic  revision  if  the  Federal  Order 
were  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  .originally  set  up. 

Farmers  made  it  perfectly  plain  that,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  there  was  no  senti¬ 
ment  whatever  in  favor  of  terminating  the 
Federal  Order  or  substituting  some  other  pro¬ 
gram  for  it.  Their  main  interest  is  to  improve 
what  they  have  along  constructive  lines.  They 
recognize  that  during  the  past  14  years  the 
improvements  in  the  Federal  Order  have  been 
substantial  but  at  the  same  time  they  believe, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  there  is  still  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  pricing. 

This  is  the  right  attitude.  After  all  is  not 
the  Federal  Order  a  producer  program?  Was 
it  not  designed  to  aid  producers  in  getting  a 
fair  price  for  their  milk?  Are  not  producers 
therefore  expected  to  take  the  initiative  in 


urging  what  they  believe  to  be  improvements 
in  their  own  pricing  program? 

That  is  what  dairy  farmers  were  doing  at 
their  own  milk  meetings  last  month,  and 
Washington  and  Albany  should  recognize  that 
fact.  Farmers  are  neither  lawyers  nor  experts 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the 
official,  complicated  and  lengthy  milk  hearings 
do  not  encourage  their  attendance.  But  that 
they  do  have  a  real  stake  in  the  Federal  Order, 
and  mean  to  protect  and  improve  that  stake, 
is  transparently  clear. 

More,  and  still  more  of  these  non-partisan 
meetings  are  very  much  in  order.  Only  at 
such  open  forums  will  the  true  voice  of  the 
dairy  farmer  be  really  heard. 


The  New  Broom  Wins 

'T'HE  victory  of  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  ticket 
was  not  unexpected,  but  the  extent  of  the 
landslide,  even  affecting  the  solid  South,  came 
as  a  distinct  surprise.  The  final  returns  are 
not  all  in  as  we  go  to  press,  but  it  appears 
that  the  Republicans  will  poll  a  very  large 
popular  vote  and  an  even  larger  electoral 
vote.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  gone 
Republican  and  there  is  likelihoo.d  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  suit. 

Just  as  tremendous  as  this  landslide  has 
been,  there  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  an 
equally  overwhelming  responsibility  now  im¬ 
posed  on  General  Eisenhower  and  his 
colleagues.  The  people  have  wisely  rejected 
the  “You  never  had  it  so  good”  slogan  of  the 
Democrats  and  have  decided  that  now  is  the 
time  for  a  change.  No  more  clearly  and 
loudly  could  it  have  been  emphasized  that  the 
people  heartily  disapprove  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  incumbent  administration  has 
handled  the  Korean  War  and  Communism 
issues,  and  of  the  widespread  corruption  that 
has  spread  like  a  disease  throughout  the 
Democratic  political  machine.  Twenty  years, 
the  people  figure,  is  too  long  a  time  for  any 
one  political  party  to  remain  in  undisputed 
power.  The  vote  on  November  4  was  the 
result. 

The  Republican  party  is  now  faced  with  a 
great  and  serious  obligation  to  the  American 
people.  Gloating  and  smugness  are  out  of 
order.  The  Republicans  have  been  placed  in 
power  by  a  protesting  citizenry,  and  they 
must  see  to  it  that  this  almost  unanimous  pro¬ 
test  be  answered  promptly  and  effectively. 

It  is  a  grave  responsibility  that  must  be 
approached  with  courage  and  humility. 
General  Eisenhower  says  that  the  vote  of 
confidence  he  has  received  is  a  “dedication 
rather  than  triumph”  and  that  he  is  as  humble 
as  he  is  proud  at  the  decision  of  the  voters. 
Everyone  hopes  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
his  creed,  and  the  creed  of  his  entire  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  next  four  years. 


Brevities 

“All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come 
and  worship  before  thee,  O  Lord;  and  shall  glorify 
thy  name.  For  thou  art  great,  and  doest  wondrous 
things:  thou  art  God  alone.”  —  Psa.  86:  9  &  10. 

If  two  or  three  pounds  of  hydrogenated  vege¬ 
table  shortening  are  added  to  each  50  pounds  of 
lard,  as  it  is  being  rendered  at  hog  killing  time 
on  the  farm,  it  will  greatly  improve  its  keeping 
quality. 

Experimental  tests  show  that  when  dairy  cows 
are  allowed  access  to  self-watering  drinking 
bowls,  kept  filled,  in  the  barn,  they  gave  four 
per  cent  more  milk  on  the  same  amount  of  feed 
than  when  they  were  watered  only  twice  a  day. 

All  predictions  are  for  a  long,  cold  Winter  with 
lots  of  snow.  Even  the  woolly  bear  caterpillars  say 
so -with  their  brown  bands  narrower  than  usual. 
Wide  bands  for  the  past  four  years  have  foretold 
the  relatively  mild  winters  experienced  in  New 
York  State. 

The  life  of  the  family  is  involved  each  time  the 
automobile  is  used.  Even  considering  road  driving 
hazards,  the  ever  present  menace  of  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  is  of  serious  import.  A  fre¬ 
quent  check  of  the  exhaust  system  is  the  best 
preventive. 

The  1952  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  is  entitled 
“Insects.”  Its  900  pages  have  numerous  color 
plates  and  illustrations.  Various'  methods  of 
eradication  are  likewise  presented.  A  copy  may 
be  obtained  at  a  price  of  $2.50  from  the  Sup’t  of 
Documents,  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  or  if  sufficient  copies  are  available,  with¬ 
out  charge  through  your  Congressman. 
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THIS  IS  CAULIFLOWER  TIME 

,  ..  .... 


Modern  spray  rigs  are  great  laborsavers. 


I 


Portable  irrigation  is  used  on  larger  acreages. 


In  the  early  Fall,  crating  is  begun. 


Buyers  get  ready  for  the  bidding. 


It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that  the  tiny  peninsula  of 
Long  Island,  known  far  and  wide  for  its  potatoes,  is  also  among  the 
leaders  in  cauliflower  production  —  second  only  to  the  State  of 
California,  Close  to  2,000,000  crates  of  this  delicious  vegetable  are 
sold  every  year  on  Long  Island,  principally  from  the  Suffolk  County 
*  area.  Here  on  this  page  are  pictured  the  growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  practices  that  are  carefully  followed  each  year. 

To  handle  the  huge  cauliflower  crop  —  harvested  from  middle 
September  to  early  December  —  the  Long  Island  Cauliflower 
,  Association  has  two  auction  blocks:  at  Riverhead  and  Southold.  This 
producer  organization,  50  years  old  last  year,  handles  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop.  Walter  G.  Been,  Suffolk  County  Agent, 
attributes  much  of  the  auctions’  success  to  the  leadership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Clarence  Diller,  and  General  Manager  Robert  V.  Roosa. 

Prices  have  been  good  this  >ear.  The  average  price  to  date  has 
been  between  $1.75  and  $2.25  per  crate,  compared  to  last  year’s 
$1.40  to  $1.90. 


Photos  by  Joseph  Adams 


The  trucks  line  up  to  unload  at  the  auction  block. 


A  perfect  specimen  of  Suffolk  County  cauliflower. 


November  15,  1952 
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Proven,  Profitable 
Performance 


.  Charles  A.  Pumphrey  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Holstein-Friesian  breeder.  His 
Dalton  Farm,  near  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  is  the  home  of  Governor  Mad¬ 
cap,  a  great  sire. 

It  wasn't  by  accident  that  Mr.  Pum¬ 
phrey  chose  a  Craine-Natco-  tile 
silo  for  the  modern  dairy  barn  he 
built  a  few  years  ago.  A  Natco  silo 
has  given  faithful,  trouble-free 
service  at  another  of  his  barns  for 
over  thirty  years;  and  he  bought 
on  the  basis  of  proven,  profitable 
performance. 

We  asked  Mr.  Pumphrey  if  he'd  give  us 
;  a  message  for  other  farmers,  to  tell  them 
what  he  most  liked  about  Craine-Natco 
silos.  Tell  them  all  the  good  things  you 
can  think  of,"  he  said,  ’’and  I'll  back 
them  up.  Everything  good  that's  said 
about  the  Craine-Natco  is  true.” 

Mr.  Pumphrey  is  just  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  successful,  profit-minded  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  found  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  is  no  better  farm  invest¬ 
ment  than  a  Craine  Silo. 


Use  HUMANE  HOG  RINGS 

and  your  rooting  troubles 
are  over.  One  ring  lasts 
life  of  hog.  Pig  and  Shoat 
and  Hog  sizes.  For  sale  by 
all  leading  hardware  deal¬ 
ers  and  jobbers.  Send 
postal  for  free  sample. 


HUMANE  HOG  RING  CO.  "",i0nndianaake 


PENICILLIN  OINTMENT  SALE! 

75,000  Units  Veterinary  for  Mastitis  in  easy  to  use 
tubes.  Well  known  Brand. 

$3.50  PER  DOZEN  —  Postpaid 

3  DOZEN  $10.00 
While  Stock  Lasts  Only 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC. 
HUNTINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


The  Beef  Cattle  Breeding  Business 

According  to  the  latest  Cornell  trials 9  good  quality  hay 
is  the  only  feed  that  beef  cattle  need  during  the  winters 


By  R.  W.  BUCK 


ETTING  properly  started  in 
the  beef  cattle  breeding 
business,  even  in  a  small 

way,  is  not  easy  for  a 

farmer  in  the  Northeast; 
unless,  of  course,  he  has 
or  can  obtain  con¬ 
siderable  capital.  For  the  farmer 

who  wants  to  add  just  a  few  head 
of  grade  beef  breeding  cows,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  good  females  for  sale 
in  most  local  markets.  One  of  the 
worst  mistakes,  often  made,  is  to 

place  an  order  with  a  stockyard 
commission  firm  to  buy  some  range 
cows  on  the  slaughter  market.  Such 
cattle  are  usually  worn  out,  or  culls, 
and  are  not  a  profitable  investment 
for  starting  in  the  beef  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often 
possible  to  place  an  order  in  the 
Fall,  at  the  going  market  price  for 
beef,  with  a  reliable  livestock  com¬ 
mission  firm,  at  any  of  the  larger 
cattle  markets,  for  a  carload  or  less 
of  good  yearling  beef  heifers,  or 
heifer  calves.  Such  animals  can  then 
be  wintered  well  on  good  quality 
roughage,  pastured  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  bred  to  a  registered  beef 
bull  in  the  following  Fall.  If  the# 
have  sufficient  size  and  are  long- 
yearlings,  they  may  be  bred  the 
same  Fall  that  they  are  received. 

Get  a  Good  Bull 

The  really  important  thing  in  get¬ 
ting  off  to  a  good  start  in  the  beef 
cattle  business  is  to  begin,  with  a 
good  bull  and  keep  on  using  well 
bred,  registered  bulls  of  the  same 
breed.  Pick  out  the  breed  you  like 
best  and  stick  to  it.  For  beef  pro¬ 
duction  this  would,  of  course,  be 
either  Hereford,  Angus  or  the  beef 
type  Shorthorn.  The  strain  is  of  far 
more  significance  than  the  breed.  It 
is  advisable,  therefore,  to  select  a 
breed  that  has  found  favor  in  your 
particular  locality.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  good 
young  bull  at  a  reasonable  price 
from  someone  known  to  you  as  a 
friend  and  neighbor  as  well  as  a 
breeder  of  good  cattle.  Then  after 
you  have  finished  using  the  bull,  it 
is  probable  that  you  can  either  ex¬ 
change  or  sell  him  to  good  advan¬ 
tage. 

Another  way  to  get  started  in  the 
beef  cattle  breeding  business  on 
limited  capital,  where  only  a  grade 
herd  is  desired,  is  to  breed  dairy 
cows  to  a  registered  beef  bull.  Save 
the  crossbred  heifer  calves,  and  then 
later  breed  them  to  another,  unre¬ 
lated  beef  bull  of  the  same  breed. 
Even  in  two  generations  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  well  fixed  the  beef 
characteristics  will  have  become  es¬ 
tablished,  and  they  will  breed  true 
as  long  as  this  plan  of  breeding  is 
continuously  followed.  The  bull 
calves  from  these  top  beef  crosses 
should  be  altered  early  in  life.  They 
may  then  be  fattened  as  baby  beef 
or  grown  as  yearlings  or  two-year- 
olds  to  be  raised  for  later  fattening. 

Good  Market  for  Feeders 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
very  few,  if  any,  good  feeder  steers 
—  either  calves,  yearlings  or  older 
cattle  —  available  locally  in  most 
sections  of  the  Northeast,,  there  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  good  profit  in 
raising  them.  For  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  fatten  just  a  few  steers  it 
is  quite  a  problem  as  to  where  to  get 
them,  and  to  be  sure  they  are  good 
doing,  blocky,  fat  gaining  cattle.  The 
health  factor,  plus  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation,  when  feeder  steers  are 
bought  at  distant  points,  makes  the 
possibility  of  getting  good  steers 
nearby  especially  attractive.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  have  for  the  past  few  years 
been  selling  their  home-raised  feed¬ 
er  steers  to  local  markets,  report  that 
they  made  good  money  on  these 
cattle,  and  with  considerably  less 
labor. 

Good  quality  feeder  steers  can  be 


the  New  York  Station  farm  each 
year  these  cows  have  been  observed 
to  be  in  good  fleshing  condition,  com¬ 
parable  to  that  found  in  most  beef 
breeding  herds  that  consistently 
follow  proper  management  practices. 

The  cows  in  Group  One  were 
hand-fed  mixed  hay  once  daily  and 
had  free  access  to  a  mineral  supple¬ 
ment  consisting  of  ground  limestone, 
and  either  steamed  bonemeal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate,  and  salt  (equal 
parts),  plus  block  salt  as  desired. 
The  hay  was  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
legumes,  the  remainder  principally 
timothy  and  some  other  grasses.  It 
graded  as  U.  S.  No.  2.  This  hay  was 
fed  liberally,  but  at  no  time  in  such 
amounts  that  any  hay  accumulated 
in  the  racks. 

The  cows  in  Group  Two  were  fed 
daily  one-half  the  amount  of  hay 
used  for  Group  One,  plus  enough 
corn  silage  to  permit  them  to  make 
essentially  the  same  gains  in  weight 
during  the  wintering  period  as  the 
cows  in  Group  One.  All  the  cows 
were  weighed  every  two  weeks,  and 
the  feed  was  adjusted  daily  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  gains. 

The  cows  were  housed  in  an  open 
shed  with  outside  exercise  lots.  The 
hay  was  fed  in  -  slatted  racks,  and 
the  silage  in  bunker  troughs.  The 
shed  was  dry,  free  from  drafts,  and 
kept  well  bedded  with  straw.  No 
appreciable  amount  of  the  straw 
bedding  was  eaten  by  the  cattle.  The 
cows  were  pasture  bred  in  the  Fall 
at  such  time  as  to  start  calving  in 
April.  The  same  feeds  were  con¬ 
tinued  after  calving,  except  that  the 
cows  received  about  three  pounds 
additional  of  grain,  until  pasture  be¬ 
came  abundant. 

Results  of  the  Trials 

The  results  of  these  trials  show 
that  on  the  average  the  cows  in 
Group  One,  fed  mixed  hay  liberally, 
consumed  an  average  of  almost  22  y2 
pounds  per  head  daily.  This  was  at 
the  rate  of  slightly  less  than  two 
pounds  daily  for  each  100  pounds 
bodyweight.  These  cows  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  0.34  pounds. 
They  finished  their  wintering  period 
in  excellent  fleshing  condition. 

The  cows  in  Group  Two  were  al¬ 
lowed  mixed  hay  at  the  average 
rate  of  11.25  pounds  per  head  daily, 
plus  enough  corn  silage  (averaging 
about  26  per  cent  dry  matter)  to 
produce  daily  gains  approximately 
the  same  as  the  cows  in  Group  One. 


Wintering  rations  for  beef  breeding  cows  and  heifers  should  largely  consist 
of  good  quality  roughage  supplied  in  adequate  amounts.  This  wide,  blocky 
Angus  senior  heifer  calf  has  been  kept  in  the  flesh  shown  without  being 
fed  large  amounts  of  grain.  She  is  owned  by  Leda  and  Peter  Kahn  of 

East  Fishkill,  New  York. 


raised  on  mostly  roughage  and  a 
small  amount  of  protein  supplement. 
During  the  Winter  they  may  need 
a  small  amount  of  grain  to  keep 
them  growing  properly,  but  the 
grain  needed  is  not  significant,  and 
the  steers  provide  a  profitable  out¬ 
let  for  home  grown  hay  and  silage. 

Wintering-  the  Breeding  Herd 

Only  a  few  tests  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  State  stations  relative 
to  wintering  the  beef  breeding  herd. 
The  recent  tests  conducted  by  Miller 
and  Morrison  at  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  on  the  comparative  value  of 
mixed  hay  and  corn  silage  for 
wintering  beef  cows,  are  therefore 
of  timely  value.  The  investigators 
point  out  that  the  two  feeds  most 
commonly  used  in  New  York  for 
wintering  pregnant  beef  cows  are 
mixed  legume-timothy  hay  and  corn 
silage.  These  feeds  are  generally 
available  and  provide  cheap  feeds 
for  the  wintering  period. 

In  talking  over  these  tests  with 
Prof.  Morrison,  he  stressed  the  point 
that  beef  cows  should  be  wintered 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  consistent 
with  good  nutrition.  The  wintering 
ration  should  be  fed  in  sufficient 
amounts  so  that  the  cows  are 
thrifty  and  in  moderate  to  good 
fleshing  condition  when  they  start 
calving  in  the  Spring.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  breed  the  cows  so  that  they 
will  calve  right  out  on  pasture  after 
the  weather  has  warmed  up. 

Another  point  which  was  em¬ 
phasized  is  that,  if  the  beef  breeding 
cows  are  in  poor  fleshing  condition 
when  they  are  brought  in  off  pasture, 
they  should  be  fed  enough  grain  to 
put  them  in  proper  flesh  by  Spring. 
This  brings  out  the  thought  that  it 
is  much  less  expensive  to  keep  the 
cows  in  good  breeding  condition  at 
all  times  than  it  is  to  allow  them  to 
get  run-down.  Supplementing  the 
pasture  with  some  hay  and  silage 
when  it  gets  short  and  dry  toward 
the  end  of  Summer  and  in  the  Fall, 
is  good  beef  cattle  husbandry. 

Feeding  Methods 

The  Cornell  trials  were  conducted 
for  three  wintering  periods,  with 
both  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Hereford 
cows,  which  were  mixed  and  divided 
into  two  comparable  groups  of  seven 
cows  each.  The  cows  selected  had  all 
nursed  calves  during  the  preceding 
Summer  and  were  bred  to  calve  the 
following  Spring.  On  my  visits  to 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


We  can  give  you  a  real  buy  on 
your  Fall  Cattle  with  large  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  at  all  times.  We 
have  Holstein  Steers,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 
weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 
Yearling  and  Springer  Cows  on 
hand  for  Breeding  Herds.  Open 
seven  days  per  week. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


Kenridge  Farm 


OFFERS 


20  Purebred  20 

Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers 

—  6  to  14  months  — 

PROMINENT  FAMILIES 

Reasonably  Priced 

VACCINATED,  T.B.  and  BANGS  ACCREDITED 

E.  L.  ZUILL,  mgr. 

Tel.  3-3807  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YEARLING  ANGUS  BULLS 


And  TWO  BULL  CALVES,  Sired  by  a  First  Prize 
Bull  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  a  Second  Prize  Bull 

g  8.hiBfAYALlyR.F0UR  BRELDAWATN0GNUSS  ST&SoRK 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BREEDING  AGE  BULLS 
BOTH  HORNED  AND  POLLED.  SIRED  BY  G. 
WOODFORD  RUSSELL  AND  ROYAL  DOMINO. 

ALSO  SEVERAL  BRED  HEIFERS. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS. _ TULLY,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  yearling  heifer,  Em- 
urcss  Erica  family,  excellent  conformation,  price  $o5U. 

TEX-ANGUS  STOCK  FARM, 

ALLEN  ROAD,  SALT  POINT  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Clinton  Corners  4386 


"FOR  SALE"  —  200  HEREFORDS 


Bred  and  unbred  heifers,  springers,  stockers  and 
calves.  Tested  and  N.  Y.  «ate  Health  approved 
E.  E.  SCHMICK, _ ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

_ RAMS _ _ 

CORRIEDALE  DISPERSAL 

WOODBINE  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 
DECEMBER  15,  1952  —  FOR  CATALOG,  WRITE: 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Sale  Manager 
108  PARKHILL  AVE.,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE  •  DORSET -MERINO 

YEARLING  EWES 
Bred  to  registered  Dorset  ram.  Also  Hampshire  grade 
ewes,  yearlings,  bred  to  registered  Hampshire  rams. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Arthur  Danks.  Mgr., 
ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J.  Phone:  Hackettstown  927-F-3 

BRED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 

Offering  a  selected  group  of  rugged,  easy  to  lamb, 
3  year  old,  registered  Hampshire  ewes  bred  to  Im¬ 
ported  DAGNALL  KING.  Price  at  farm  $150  with 
20%  guaranteed  refund  should  they  fail  to  lamb. 
H.  J.  Mostyn,  Talacre  Farms,  Mt.  Fern,  Dover,  N.  J. 

COLUMBIA  EWES 

TWO  YEARS  OLD 

Bred  to  registered  Suffolk  Rams  for  late  February 
and  early  March  lambing.  Also  registered  and 
grade  Suffolk  lambs  and  ewes. 

BUTLER  FARM 

BOX  16,*  BLAIRSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


NICE  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Good  quality  registered  HAMPSHIRE  Breeding  Stock 
with  depth  and  width  in  body;  straight  backs;  well 
developed  rear  quarters:  medium  short  legs.  Yearlings 
ready  for  service  $75.00  each. 

Write  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

- GOOD  GRADE  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  EWES - 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  FARM  FROM  $25.00 
ALSO  SOME  NICE  EWE  AND  RAM  LAMBS, 
REASONABLE.  ’  SIDNEY  PHILl.l°S, 

OLD  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  ROAD,  R  D., 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 


- —  ntUIOI  LltUU  linmi  vj....... 

ONE  YEABLING,  ONE  LiAMB.  '  Best  Bloodlines. 

4-H  and  Open  Class  Show  Winners. 

BOB.  BASSETT,  VALLEY  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


-REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM 


“renks  TED.”  Two  years  old.  Also  RAM  LAMBS. 
A  L  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - — 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  WINDY  ROW 

PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. _ Tel.  54-M  or  W 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 


CHOICE  EWES  &  RAMS  For  Breeding  This  Fall. 
With  TEN  you  can  reasonably  expect  20  next  Spring. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SiALE  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  RAMS. 
Well  grown  thrifty  fellows.  Ready  for  service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

HAVE  25  VERY  GOOD  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
FOR  SALE,  AGES  I  TO  5.  PRICE  TO  SELL. 
CHAS.  &  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF,  Interlaken,  N.Y . 

_ SWINE _ 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

SPRING  BOARS  and  SOWS,  well  grown,  extra  fine 
breeding  stock  from  outstanding  blood  lines  such  as 
Epochs  Admiral,  Radar  Superman,  son  of  Radar 
Prince  Again  2nd.  Vaccinated,  registered  with  papers. 
F.  0.  B.  Hyde  Park.  Write  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 
QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

30  Feeding  Figs 

8  to  9  wks.  old,  all  innoculated,  $9.00  each.  Will 
ship  lot  or  any  part  of  the  lot.  F.  0.  B.  Woburn. 
Send  C.  0.  D.  checks  or  money  order. 
WALTER  LUX. 

WOBURN,  MASS., _  TEL. :  WOburn  2-0086 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pig*  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Rustell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

November  15,  1952 


Their  feed  consumption  amounted  to 
0.92  pounds  of  mixed  hay  and  2.21 
pounds  of  corn  silage  per  each  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight. 

Consequently,  these  trials  show 
that  ah  average  of  2.38  pounds  of 
corn  silage  were  equal  in  replace¬ 
ment  feeding  value  to  one  pound  of 
the  mixed  hay.  It  must  be  noted 
that  in  these  tests  sufficient  good 
quality  mixed  hay  was  fed  to  meet 
the  protein  needs  of  these  cows. 
There  was  no  significant  difference 
in  the  birth  weights  of  calves  born 
in  each  lot.  Each  group  of  cows  pro¬ 
duced  good  beef  calves,  with  normal 
births,  and  completed  a  satisfactory 
year  of  production. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  where 
timothy,  grass  hay,  or  hay  of  poor 
quality  is  fed  as  the  dry  roughage 
ration  of  beef  breeding  cows,  it  is 
advisable  to  feed  them  also  about 
one  pound  daily  of  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal. 

Need  for  Vitamin  A 

On  my  last  trip  to  the  California 
Station,  Hart  and  Guilbert  were  con¬ 
ducting  some  interesting  and  practi- 
ca  experiments  on  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  beef  breeding  cows 
for  vitamin  A.  Subsequently  a  re¬ 
port  of  these  trials  showed  that  the 
possible  existence  of  a  vitamin  A 
deficiency  in  cattle,  when  pastured 
under  normal  conditions,  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  general¬ 
ly  supposed. 

The  symptoms  of  such  vitamin  A 
deficiencies,  which  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  both  beef  and  dairy  cows, 
are  as  follows:  (a)  birth  of  dead  or 
weak  calves,  either  with  or  without 
eye  lesions,  and  also  such  births 
usually  associated  with  retention  of 
the  afterbirth  material  (this  con¬ 
dition  is  often  confused  with  the  so- 
called  contagious  abortion  or  Bang’s 
disease);  (b)  severe  diarrhea  in 
newborn  calves,  sometimes  mistaken 
for  white  scours;  and  (c)  calves 
with  runny  eyes  and  red  and  irri¬ 
tated  eyes. 

The  best  practical  source  of  vita¬ 
min  A  is  good  quality  alfalfa  hay 
which  should  be  used  liberally  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  pasture  period, 
thereby  preventing  and  correcting 
the  conditions  mentioned.  For  pur¬ 
chased  medication  to  supply  vita¬ 
min  A  to  cattle,  it  is  best  to  use  a 
vitamin  A  concentrate  instead  of  cod 
liver  oil,  as  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  latter  has  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  hearts  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 


Successful  Angus  Sale 

The  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  Dispersal 
Sale,  held  recently  at  Fuerst  Stock 
Farm  in  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  was '  an  extremely 
successful  event  with  156  lots  of 
Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  selling  in  a 
little  less  than  six  hours  for  a  total 
of  $426,325  with  an  average  of  al¬ 
most  $2,733  per  head. 

Eight  sons  of  Homeplace  Eileen- 
mere  999~35th  averaging  a  little  over 
six  months  of  age  sold  for  more  than 
$7,000  a  head.  The  top  selling  son  of 
the  35th  was  Globe  Hill  Eileenmere 
3506th,  to  Lepetka  Angus  Farm,  East 
Fishkill,  Dutchess  Cotmty,  New  York 
for  $12,000.  The  top  bull  of  the  sale 
was  Homeplace  Eileenmere  145th, 
going  to  Gibbett  Hill  Farm,  Groton, 
Mass.,  for  $16,000.  The  top  female 
was  Globe  Hill  Pride  52nd,  to  Bilbo- 
bern  Farm,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  for 
$11,000.  The  cattle  sold  into  21 
States  and  Canada. 
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“Say,  if  you  can’t  see  them  ‘ No 
Hunting’  signs,  you’re  a  poor  man  to 
turn  loose  with  a  gun.” 
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IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

AUGUSTA,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Largest  Purebred  Herd  in  the  World 
The  Highest  Production  Herd  in  the  World 


FRESH  COWS  -  SPRINGERS 

Over  200  Head  of  Heifers  to  freshen  within 
next  6  months.  Heifers,  all  ages. 

Also,  Bulls  from  high  producing  Dams. 
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BUT  in  Win  HflKH\ — 

Under  average  farming: 
conditions.  Milking’  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  Into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 


butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records‘ontwlce-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
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under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facta  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  Sl.OOi 
$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  {5.00.  (A 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


AYRSH I  RES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

TJi  Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  lor  BooUett 

Ayrshire  Breeders" Association 
90  Center  St.,  Bundon,  Vt 

DOGS  ~ 

BOXER  PUPPIES 

FLASHY  FAWNS  —  Innoculated  and  Cropped. 
Champion  Sired  —  Registered.  Reasonably  Priced. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PANEWEHE  KENNELS,  Reg.,  R.D.  I,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

GREAT  DANES 

SPECIAL  OFFER  —  Brindle  Bitch  —  champion  bred. 
Two  Rare  Black  Bitch  Puppies.  All  tep  quality 
and  A.  K.  C.  registered  —  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PANEWEHE  KENNELS.  Reg.,  R.D.  I,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
FOR  SALE:  SIX  LITTERS  A.  K.  C.  COCKER 
SPANIELS.  $15  up  to  $50.  Various  Colors.  Two 
female  COLLIE  SHEPHERDS,  four  months.  Natural 
born  heeler  parents.  Wormed,  distemper,  vaccinated. 
Ship  Anywhere.  Insured. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2161  Andes _ 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS.  From  Real  Heel  Driving  Parents.  Born 
Low  Heel  Strikers.,  MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $12. 

Registration  Paper  $1.00  Extra. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


WHY 

WAIT 


Yes,  why  wait  any  longer  to  find  out 
what  dairy  cattle  artificial  breeding 
to  the  sires  of  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc.  can  do  for 
your  herd. 

Now  is  the  time  before  heavy  breed¬ 
ing  to  find  out  how  this  modern 
breeding  service  can  increase  your  in¬ 
come.  Service  in  all  five  dairy  breeds 
available  to  dairymen  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  through  161 
technicians. 

Get  Full  Information  By  Writing 
Today  To:  — 

NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

Incorporated 

Box  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPPIES 


REDS,  BLACKS,  BUFFS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN,  N.  Y.  TEL:  5721 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-  ST.  BERNARD  —  A.  K.  C.  —  FEMALE  - 

Spayed.  $50.00.  Nine  months  old.  PHILIP  ADLER, 
232  RIVERSIDE  DR.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  st°o«op."K"m 

A.K.C.  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS,  2  males, 
3  months;  I  V/i  yr.  old  female.  Hunting  and  family 
dogs.  JOE  BARTLETT,  E.  SYRACUSE,  4,  N.  Y. 

IRISH  TERRIERS  AND-  COCKER  SPANIELS 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD. 

HILAJA  KENNELS, _ ALLENWOOD,  PENNA. 

BEAUTIFUL  PUREBRED  BOSTON  PUPPIES 
Reasonable.  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  NETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


Registered  Holstein  Friesion  Bull 

For  Sale.  (4  mo.  Ready  for  service,  Brooklinden  Vee- 
man  Emperor  1 165070,  excellent  condition — has  won  five 
blue,  one  purple  ribbon  nearby  fairs  this  Fall.  (Sire 
classified  VG.)  (Dam  made  12,410  m.  496.4  fat 
HIR  2x  365  das.  first  lactation,  promising  even 
higher  record  present  test;  has  been  first  three  year 
old  cow  several  nearby  shows  this  Fait).  Price  $300 

LINDENBROOK  FARMS 

WALTER  WELCH,  Manager 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS.  PHONE:  II7I-W 

1  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Age  4 '/2  years.  Also  several  registered  HEIFERS  from 
our  ROUGHWOOD  HERD  of  good  producers.  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  accredited.  Reasonable. 

TOM  BULP1TT,  Supt. 

136  WOODLAND  RD„  CHESTNUT  HILL  67,  MASS. 

_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  telle  how.  12-month  subscription  il.OC. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 

REGISTERED  FRENCH  ALPINE  YEARLING 

DOES  AND  BUCK. 

RAYMOND  BUCKHOLTZ,  OVIO,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG., _ PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

FLEM  G I  ANTS:  6  wks.  $2. ;  2  mos.  $2.75  about  4 

lbs.  Bred  Does.  Ship  soon.  R.  Wrenner  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

_ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Half  Grown  $1.25.  Breeders  $1.75. 
Bred  Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Four  Registered  Palomino  Stallions 

AGES  3  and  7.  GENTLE,  WELL  BROKE. 
PRICED  QUICK  SALE. 

A.  B.  VOGEL  &  SON,  TELF0R8,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaf.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 
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A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  108  page  book  "Better  Dairying." 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

717 
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Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Biff  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of.  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine  —  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


ANEW  LOOK 
FOR  YOUR  OU)  LAMP 


Replacement  lamp 
base  with  delicate  filigree  work 
usually  found  on  only  the  most 
expensive  lamps.  Replace  your 
old  base  or  make  your  lamp 
taller.  Put  it  on  yourself  in 
jninutes,  without  special  tools. 


Lustroui  gold 
flnttfi.  A  si io  to 
fit  any  round 
lamp.  State  bottom 
diameter  of  your  lamp. 

Send  check  or  M.O.,  no 

t0D  DEPT.  H,  METALART 
264  Freeman  St.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  y7 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

-  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


\  WITH 

I  SOFT  WATER 

One  cake  of  soap 
does  the  work 
of  4  or  more!' 


THIS  BOOKLET 


With  a  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  you'll  use  only  '/»  as 
much. soap.  Shorter  washing 
time  saves  wear  on  clothes, 
too.  Actually  pays  for  itself. 
Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
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SEE  ADVERTISEMENT 
ON  PAGE  721 


To  Grandmother’s  House  We  Go — or  Come! 


Remember  Grandmother’s  kitchen 
on  Thanksgiving  Day?  That  tanta¬ 
lizing  aroma  of  rich  spicy  pies, 
steamed  pudding,  and  roasting 
turkey  oozing  out  from  the  cracks 
in  the  old  oven  door?  Thanksgiving 
can  be  just  as  memorable  in  your 
own  kitchen  with  the  help  of  these 
selected  recipes!  We  leave  the  choice 
of  stuffing  the  turkey  to  your  own 
family’s  favorite  ingredients. 

.Roast  Turkey  With  Giblet  Gravy 

Wash  dressed  turkey  carefully  in 
cold  water.  Roast  in  an  uncovered 
roaster  in  a  slow  oven  (300  degrees 
F.)  allowing  15  to  25  minutes  per 
pound,  depending  upon  age  and  size 
of  bird.  Baste  at  half  hour  intervals. 
Serve  with  giblet  gravy. 

Steamed  Date  Pudding 

Use  1  lb.  dates;  y2  lb.  suet;  3  cups 
bread  crumbs;  %  cup  sugar;  1  egg, 
beaten;  y2  cup  milk;  4  tablespoons 
flour;  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Grind  dates  and  suet  very  fine. 
Mix  with  bread  crumbs  and  add 
sugar.  Add  remaining  ingredients 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Fill  greased 
pudding  mold  %  full,  cover  tightly 
and  steam  2y2  to  3  hours.  Serve  with 
Caramel,  Custard,  Orange  or  Vanilla 
Sauce.  Serves  8  to  10. 

Maple  Whip  Pumpkin  Pie 

1V2  cups  cooked  pumpkin;  %  cup 
brown  sugar;  2  tablespoons  molasses; 
2  teaspoons  cinnamon;  y2  teaspoon 
mace;  %  teaspoon  cloves;  14  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  3  eggs; 
1  cup  milk;  1  9-inch  unbaked  pastry 
shell. 

Mix  together  pumpkin,  sugar, 
molasses,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves, 
ginger  and  salt.  Beat  egg  slightly. 
Add  milk,  mixing  to  blend.  Add  to 
the  pumpkin  mixture  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Pour  into  unbaked  pastry 
shell.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  de¬ 
grees  F.)  10  minutes.  Reduce  tem¬ 


perature  to  moderate  (350  degrees 
F.)  and  bake  35  minutes  longer.  Cool 
and  top  with  Maple  Whipped  Cream 
(made  by  adding  y2  teaspoon  maple 
flavoring  to  1  cup  whipped  cream). 

White  Potato  Rolls 

Use  1  tablespoon  sugar;  1  table¬ 
spoon  salt;  2  tablespoons  shortening; 
1  cup  hot  milk;  1  yeast  cake;  4  cups 
sifted  flour;  4  cups  cooked,  riced 
potatoes. 

Add  the  sugar,  salt  and  shortening 
to  the  hot  milk.  Let  stand  until 
lukewarm;  then  add  yeast  and  stir 
until  this  is  dissolved.  Gradually  add 
flour  and  potatoes,  mix  and  knead 
to  a  smooth,  elastic  dough;  this 
should  be  somewhat  stiffer  than 
bread  dough,  as  the  potatoes  soften 
it  while  rising.  Place  in  a  greased 
bowl,  cover,  set  in  a  warm  place, 
and  let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk, 
about  4  hours. 

Knead  dough  lightly  on  a  floured 
board,  adding  more  flour  if  the  dough 
is  too  soft.  Roll  out,  %  inch  thick, 
cut  with  large  biscuit  cutter,  fold 
over  in  half.  Arrange  on  greased 
pans  a  little  distance  apart,  cover, 
and  let  rise  until  very  light.  Bake  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven  (375  to  400 
degrees  F.)  15  to  20  minutes.  When 
almost  done,  brush  over  with  melted 
butter  or  water  in  which  a  little 
sugar  has  been  dissolved  and  return 
to  the  oven  to  finish  baking. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Raised  Rolls  Twisted  Into 
Turkey  Shapes 

Whether  you  use  the  above  recipe 
or  your  own  favorite  for  rolls,  the 
turkey  shaping  of  dough  is  done  be¬ 
fore  the  last  rising,  on  the  greased 
baking  pan,  in  this  way. 

The  turkey  twist  is  a  reverse  S- 
shaped  roll  with  curly  ends.  Start 
with  a  rope  14  inches  long  and  V3 
inch  thick  made  by  rolling  a  piece 
of  dough  with  palms  on  board.  To 


shape,  make  a  clockwise  circle,  let¬ 
ting  pointed  end  of  dough  stick  out 
at  the  top  to  form  beak.  Curve  dough 
up,  then  down,  to  shape  neck  and 
continue  down  to  begin  the  body. 
Now  make  counter  clockwise  circle 
four  times  as  big  as  the  first,  wind¬ 
ing  dough  in  spiral  toward  center. 
Add  a  small  wedgeshape  piece  of 
dough  along  upper  right  of  circle  to 
form  tail  feathers.  Brush  tops  with 
melted  fat.  Cover  and  let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  Bake  at  425  degrees 
F.  (hot  oven)  12  to  15  minutes  or 
until  brown. 


Try  These  New  Molasses 
Gingerbread  Doughnuts 

Use  1  cup  milk;  !4  cup  sugar; 
cup  warm,  not  hot,  water  (lukewarm 
for  compressed  yeast) ;  1  package  or 
cake  yeast,  active  dry  or  compressed; 
4%  cups  sifted  enriched  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
y2  teaspoon  nutmeg;  y2  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice;  J/4  cup  shortening;  y2  cup 
molasses;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  2  eggs, 
beaten. 

Scald  milk  and  add  sugar.  Set 
aside  to  cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure 
water  into  a  large  mixing  bowl 
(warm,  not  hot,  for  active  dry  yeast; 
lukewarm  for  compressed  yeast) . 
Sprinkle  or  crumble  in  yeast.  Stir 
until  dissolved.  Add  lukewarm  milk. 
Sift  together  flour,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg  and  allspice.  Add  two  cups 
to  yeast  mixture  and  beat  until 
smooth.  Cover  and  let  rise  about  one 
hour  in  a  warm  place. 

Cream  shortening,  gradually  add¬ 
ing  molasses.  Stir  in  salt  and  beaten 
eggs.  Stir  this  into  yeast  mixture. 
Stir  in  remaining  flour.  Place  in 
greased  bowl,  cover  and  let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  Roll  out  %  inch 
thick  on  floured  board  and  cut  with 
doughnut  cutter.  Place  doughnuts  on 
floured  board  or  greased  baking 
sheet.  Cover  with  cloth  and  let  rise 
until  double. 

Drop  into  hot  fat  (360  degrees  F.) 
raised  side  down.  Cook  2  or  3 
minutes,  a  few  at  a  time,  turning 
once.  Glaze  while  warm:  Dip  into  a 
glaze  made  by  stirring  1  cup  confec¬ 
tioners’  sugar  into  %  cup  boiling 
water  and  %  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Makes  2  dozen  doughnuts. 


Give  a  Turkey  Twist  to  Raised  Rolls  for  Thanksgiving 
Hot  raised  rolls  can  add  a  festive  touch  to  the  holiday  dinner  if  the  dough 
before  baking  is  twisted  into  turkey  shape  as  explained  here,  using  your 
own  recipe  or  the  one  for  White  Potato  Rolls. 
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When  Thanksgiving  Day  Comes 

The  house  takes  on  a  clean-swept  look, 

The  dust  takes  wing  to  some  hidden  nook; 

The  floors  are  waxed  and  shiny  as  gold, 

Our  neatness  must  show  -  or  so  I’m  told 

When  Thanksgiving  comes! 

The  jellies  are  ready,  cranberry,  quince, 

And  soon  thd  pies,  rich  pumpkin  and  mince; 

And  the  turkey  that  struts  about  today 

Will  be  center  of  feasting,  good  and  gay, 

When  Thanksgiving  comes! 

But  let  us  recall  at  the  plenteous  board 

That  the  Pilgrims  gravely  thanked  the  Lord 

For  a  harvest  that  was  sorely  won 

In  a  new  life  that  had  just  begun 
—  When  Thanksgiving  comes. 

New  York  State  —  Evelyn  Weeks  Taylor 


Yule  Angels  You’ll  Enjoy  Making 


Leaflets 
sent  free 


“ Christmas 
blue 99  dip 
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Photo:  Dennison  Company  and  La  France,  New  York 


The  most  delightful  Christmas 
decorations  for  tree,  table  and  fire¬ 
place  mantel  can  be  made  with  crepe 
paper,  spool  wire,  cardboard,  silver 
flitter  (the  glitter  powder)  and  — 
this  year  —  the  new  Christmas  Blue 
touch,  added  by  dipping  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  xof  bead-bluing!  This  bead¬ 
bluing  you  may  already  have  in 
your  laundry  supplies;  crepe  paper 
is  always  at  hand  for  the  holidays. 
(Clip  this  picture  for  your  own 
reference.) 

Shown  above  are  an  Angel 
Centerpiece,  Button  Head  Angel 


Favors,  and  Christmas  Candlebases. 
Young  people  as  well  as  grownups 
enjoy  doing  them,  especially  when 
how-to-do  directions  are  simple  and 
clear. 

If  you  would  like  a  leaflet  of  these 
directions  for  making  the  pieces 
shown,  and  the  Christmas  Blue  dip, 
merely  drop  us  a  postcard  addressed: 
CHRISTMAS  BLUE  ANGEL  LEAF¬ 
LET,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  postal, 
just  your  name  and  full  address.  If 
you  send  promptly,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  before  Christmas! 

Persis  Smith 


Removing  Stains 

It  seems  no  matter  how  careful 
people  are  stains,  from  fruits,  tea, 
coffee,  even  mustard,  get  on  linens. 
These  can  all  be  removed  if  handled 
properly  and,  at  once.  As  stains  from 
fruit  juice  weaken  the  fabrics,  it  is 
important  to  remove  them  imme¬ 
diately,  and  before  washing. 

All  suggestions  here  apply  to  white 
goods  alone. 

When  you  use  a  bleaching  solu¬ 
tion,  follow  directions  on  container 
implicitly,  for  bleaches  usually  con¬ 
tain  chlorine.  If  you  make  the  solu¬ 
tion  too  strong  or  allow  it  to  stay 
on  too  long,  it  eats  the  materials; 
chemical  stain  removers  likewise,  if 
they  must  be  used. 

Mustard  often  contains  turmeric 
which  stains  linens.  It  is  often  re¬ 
moved  with  denatured  alcohol. 

Tea  and  coffee  stains,  and  those 
left  by  soft  drinks,  are  almost  color¬ 
less  when  fresh.  Often,  if  washed 
immediately  in  the  usual  way,  the 
stains  come  right  out.  Place  the  stain 
over  a  bowl  and  make  it  tight  with 
a  rubber  band.  Saturate  the  stain 
with  lukewarm  water;  then  pour 
boiling  water  on  stain  from  a  pitcher 
or  pan  held  high  up.  Then  wash  with 
soap  and  water,  and  rinse.  If  you 
have  allowed  the  stains  to  set,  and 
a  brown  spot  appears,  wet  them  with 
cold  water,  cover  with  glycerine,  and 
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let  stand  for  two  or  three  hours.  The 
stain  may  disappear. 

If  the  stains  are  stubborn,  use  a 
bleach  such  as  oxalic'  acid  in  weak 
solution.  Try  putting  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  crystals  in  a  lintless  cloth,  then 
twist,  making  a  soft  ball  of  the 
crystals.  Dampen  the  stain  with  cold 
water  and  tap  with  the  ball,  for  a 
few  minutes.  Repeat  if  necessary, 
then  rinse  again. 

Be  sure  that  the  oxalic  acid  is 
marked  “poison”  and  is  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  children  at  all  times. 

E.  F.  MacIntyre 


Cleanliness  Clips 

Use  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  thick 
soapsuds  to  scrub  the  hem  and  seam 
creases  and  pocket  corners  of  over¬ 
alls,  work  clothes,  and  children’s 
play  clothes  before  laundering. 


Does  your  attic  hold  a  shabby 
wooden  rocker?  Coat  it  with  a  gay 
colored  washable  enamel.  It  wil 
make  a  cheery  and  restful  addition 
to  your  kitchen — easily  washed  with 
a  sudsy  cloth. 


A  razor  blade  is  better  than 
scissors  to  cut  a  smooth,  clean 
buttonhole  in  heavy  fabric.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  table  surface  beneath,  place 
the  section  of  the  fabric  being  cut 
over  a  bar  of  soap. 


Gets  speedy  risings,  grand  results~with  Active  Dry  Yeast 


Grandmother  Wins  Cooking  Honors 


Young  granddaughter  Elaine 

decorates  Mrs.  William  Sonnen- 


burg  with  one  of  her  own  blue 
ribbons  at  her  home  in  Bethel, 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  Sonnenburg 
entered  her  first  cooking  con¬ 
test  year  before  last  at  the  Dan¬ 
bury  Fair,  where  she  won  3 
ribbons  and  a  special  plaque  for 
the  fair’s  outstanding  entry. 
Then  last  year  she  won  7  more 
cooking  awards! 


Like  so  many  prize-winning 
cooks,  Mrs.  Sonnenburg  gives 


FLANNEL  LINED  DUNGAREES 


LADIES  SIZES  1 0-20.  WARM  and  SNUG. 
$4.50'  Each.  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order. 
REAM  TOGS,  SUNBURY,  PENNA. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  ffonn_  c2jF 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7180.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


a  lot  of  credit  to  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It  gives  me 
grand  results,”  she  says.  “And 
what  speedy  risings  I  get  with 
this  Active  Dry  Yeast.” 

Try  this  more  convenient 
Dry  Yeast  yourself  .  .  .  learn 
its  advantages  over  old-style 
cake  yeast.  Fleischmann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast  keeps  for  months 
on  your  pantry  shelf — and  it’s 
so  dependable,  so  easy  to  use! 
When  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


WOMEN  •  PART  TIME 

Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing!  No  previ¬ 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write: 


TOYS  —  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT.  FREE  CATALOG.  JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
KIDDIELAND,  BOX  II5-G,  HOLLIS  23,  N.  Y.  pgpt,  R.||,  263  Main  St.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

State  personal  details  and  phone  number. 


YOUR  PHOTO  FREE  On  Sample  Christmas  Card. 
Send  Negative  and  Stamp;  or  15  Cards  99cts. 
ROBERTS’  444,  SALEM,  MASS. 

NYLON  INFANT  SETS:  $5.00  and  up.  Other  Gifts. 
MRS.  ROLAND  MARK,  HAUPPAUGE,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  •* 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 


DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 
SAVE  50% 
and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 


Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc* 


BOX  F-12  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  | 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 


This  month  brings  the  33rd  anniversary  of  Our  Page.  For  a  long 
time  boys  and  girls  have  been  writing  to  each  other  and  contributing 
their  ideas  to  make  the  Page  possible.  Through  the  years  it  has'reached 
the  four  corners  of  the  world  and  brought  enjoyment  and  friendship 
to  many. 

The  charm  of  Our  Page  has  always  been  its  originality,  and  no¬ 
where  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  many  lovely  poems  that  appear 
over  the  signatures  of  those  boys  and  girls  alone  who  have  contributed 
their  own  thoughts  in  verse  form.  Happy  Birthday,  Our  Page! 

November  also,  of  course,  brings  Thanksgiving  when  Americans 
gather  in  happy  family  reunions  to  celebrate  the  early  Pilgrim  spirit 
which  created  this  land  still  free  today.  Let  us  feel  deeply  grateful 
this  year  and  so  enjoy  the  Day  and  dinner  more  than  ever.  Happy 
Thanksgiving  to  you  all.  —  Elsie  Unger 


Hurricane 


Drawn  by  Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  York 


ONCE  A  KING 

The  lioness  lay  in  the  grass  with  her 
cubs,  dozing  in  the  heat  Of  the  African 
sun.  Old  Numa,  the  lion,  stood  upon  a 
rock  sniffing  the  breeze  alert  for  danger, 
ready  to  protect  his  family.  He  was  quite 
content.  His  big  red  tongue  licked  his 
powerful  jaws  as  he  thought  of  the  delici¬ 
ous  freshly  killed  zebra  he  and  his  brood 
had  devoured  a  short  time  ago. 

Suddenly  the  jungle  monarch’s  nostrils 
quivered.  Some  strange  scent  had  invaded 
the  familiar  odcrs  of  his  domain.  Then  he 
saw  them:  odd  creatures,  a  funny  little 
thing  on  their  heads  resembling  a  mush¬ 
room,  and  in  their  paws  queer  looking 
clubs  that  flashed  in  the  sunlight. 

The  lioness,  catching  the  strange  scent 
too,  joined  Numa  when,  without  warning 
the  cloudless  sky  echoed  with  thunder.  A 
dull  thud,  a  cry  of  pain  and  the  lioness 
spun  and  fell  dead.  Old  Numa  roared  his 
defiance  but  still  the  creatures  came.  Again 
the  queer  beings  caused  the  thunder  that 
rocked  the  jungle  stillness.  Fire  and  pain 
stabbbed  at  Numa’s  shoulder.  He  reared 
and  dashed  to  the  cover  of  the  tall  grass. 
The  cubs!  Their  curiosity  had  led  them  to 
the  rock  which  now  seemed  to  be  an 
altar  of  death. 

Twice-  again  the  thunder  boomed  and 
the  cubs’  lives  were  ended.  The  strange 
newcomers  stalked  forward,  lifted  the  clubs 
in  the  air  and  made  sounds  like  a  hyena. 
Numa  could  stand  the  humilation  no 
longer;  he  bounded  swiftly  toward  the  evil 
invaders.  Again  the  thunder!  It  struck 
Numa’s  chest.  He  fell,  struggling  to  rise 
and  avenge  his  family.  A  hunter’s  bullet 
in  the  lion’s  brain  ended  all  that. 

Somewhere  a  white  man  will  point  to 
a  huge  lion  head  mounted  on  the  wall  and 
will  boast  of  how  he  dethroned  a  jungle 
monarch.  —  Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  York. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  It  just  occurred  to 
me  to  write  after  a  long  time.  I  am  in 
the  ninth  grade  in  school  and  love  to  act 
and  sing.  My  favorite  sports  are  swim¬ 
ming  and  roller  skating  and  I  like  to  watch 
football  games.  At  school  I  am  on  our 
cheer  leading  squad,  on  the  Hostess 
Committee  in  the  Y  Teens,  and  Student 
Council,  also  active  in  school  dances,  etc. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  around  my  age.  Please  en¬ 
close  a  snap  if  possible.  —  Nancy  Stanton, 
14,  New  York. 


Dear  Headers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  Our  Page  and  I  hope  I 
can  win  some  pen  pals.  I  live  on  a  100 
acre  farm.  We  have  12  head  of  cattle,  two 
horses,  22  chickens,  eight  cats,  two  male 
dogs  and  a  mother  dog  with  five  puppies. 
Though  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  of  my 
life,  I  have  traveled  a  lot  too.  All  through 
the  Southern  States  and  north  into 
Canada.  I  love  all  kinds  of  sports,  basket¬ 
ball  the  best.  My  hobbies  are  singing, 
,  organ  playing  and  drawing  animals. 
Swimming  and  dancing  I  enjoy  too.  I’d 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  here 
and  in  foreign  coutries.  — Evelyn  Buchanan, 
18,  New  York. 


The  wind  blew  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  hitting  the  windows  full  force  mak¬ 
ing  them  rattle  and  shake.  The  trees 
moaned  and  creaked  before  the  onslaught 
end  rain  on  the  roof  sounded  like  a  herd 
of  horses  running  across  it. 

Sandy  Dunham  had  been  awake  an  hour 
since  the  hurricacne  had  started.  Suddenly 
she  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened.  .  .  .there 
it  was  again,  the  faint  whinny  of  a  horse. 
She  jumped  out  of  bed  and  looked  at  the 
clock:  one-thirty.  Dressing  quickly,  she 

hurried  down  the  stairs,  put  on  her  rain¬ 
coat  and  went  out  the  door. 

The  wind  hit  Sandy  and  almost  knocked 
her  down  but  she  made  her  way  to  the 
barn  and  went  in;  it  was  warm  and 
smelled  of  horse  and  hay.  She  switched 
on  the  light  and  went  over  to  the  only 
occupant,  a  blue  roan  mare  heavy  with 
foal.  The  mare  was  uneasy  and  when  she 
saw  Sandy  she  whinnied  to  her.  Sandy 
went  over  to  her  horse  and  tried  to  calm 
her. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Blue  Moon?  There’s 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.”  Satisfied  that 


ALL  REUNITED  NOW 

I  have  always  told  my  pen  pals  about 
the  following,  but  never  thought  of  telling 
it  to  Our  Page  until  my  newest  pen  pal 
asked  me  to.  You  see,  I  came  from  Israel 
five  years  ago  with  my  mother,  sisters  and 
brother,  to  join  my  father  who  has  been 
in  the  United  States  for  some  time.  I 
could  never  have  recognized  him,  for  I 
was  six  months  old  when  he  left  Israel  for 
America.  He  was  glad  to  come  here  and 
so  are  we.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  write 
to  me.  —  Magdeline  Sheftman,  14,  New 
jersey. 


HOBBIES  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  will  allow  a 
space  for  a  British  African  boy  in  your 
favourable  pen  pals  column  on  Our  Page 
in  your  magazine.  I  am  16  years  old,  a 
real  descendant  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
wish  to  correspond  with  young  folks  all 
over  your  country.  My  hobbies  are  stamps 
and  magazines.  I  will  close  now  hoping 
to  have  letters  very  soon.  Yours  for  friend¬ 
ship.  —  Keneku  Y.  Nyamekye,  16,  British 
West  Africa. 


ANOTHER  BUSY  4-H  GIRL 

Being  a  4-H  member,  I  like  it  very  much. 
My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  because 
I  have  a  brown  mare.  Skiing,  ice  skating, 
swimming  are  also  fun.  I  like  to  watch 
stock  car  racing  as  my  father  has  a  track 
almost  finished.  Please  will  some  of  you 
write  to  me,  for  we  have  no  neighbors. 
I  will  exchange  pictures.  — Charlotte  Lattin, 
13,  New  York. 


every  tmng  was  all  right  Sandy  switched 
out  the  light  and  started  for  the  door  but 
Blue  Moon’s  whinny  stopped  her  and  she 
went  back  to  the  mare  again.  “I  suppose 
I’ll  have  to  stay  here  all  night  just  to 
Keep  you  quiet.”  t 

Climbing  into  a  pile  of  hay  she  sat, 
snug  in  the  loft,  listening  to  the  storm. 
Soon  her  head  began  to  nod;  she  leaned 
back  in  the  hay  and  fell  asleep, 

Suddenly  Blue  Moon  snorted,  waking 
Sandy.  She  looked  out  of  the  window; 
the  storm  had  stopped,  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  and  birds  were  singing.  Then  she  went 
over  to  Blue  Moon’s  stall  and  looked  in. 
New  she  really  came  awake,  for  there, 
standing  beside  Blue  Moon  was  the  cutest, 
smallest  foal  you  ever  saw!  He  was  a  blue 
roan  witn  one  white  foot,  fuzzy  little  mane 
and  tail,  and  big  inquisitive  eyes. 

Later  that  day  when  Sandys  parents 
came  to  the  barn,  her  father  said:  “What 
are  you  going  to  name  him?”  “That’s  easy,” 
she  replied,  “he  couldn’t  have  any  name 
but  Hurricane.”  Don’t  you  think  so  too? — 
Emmy  Lou  Cheney,  14,  New  York. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  COMMUNICATION 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  about 
three  years,  and  I  would  like  to  find  some 
pen  pals  who  are  interested  in  radio 
principles  and  amateur  radio  communi¬ 
cation,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  any  of 
you  girls  or  boys  would  write  to  me.  Be¬ 
sides  my  hobby  of  radio  principles  I  am 
trying  for  my  license  to  operate  on  the  80 
meter  band.  —  Kenneth  Brand,  16,  New 
York. 


Our  family  has  been  a  follower  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  as  far  back  as  my 
father  can  remember.  I  especially  like 
Our  Page  for  younger  people.  We  live  on 
a  farm  of  150  acres  and  have  about  50  head 
of  cattle,  40  geese  and  50  chickens.  As  my 
hobbies  I  have  an  Eskimo  Spitz  dog,  14 
rabbits  and  four  pen  pals!  I  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school  and  an  active  4-H 
member.  I  hope  to  gain  more  pen  pals.  — 
Viola  Vanderwende,  14,  Delaware. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  enjoyed  reading 
Our  Page  for  so  many  years  I  think  it’s 
now  my  duty  to  write  a  letter.  I  live  in 
the  country  on  a  small  farm  where  we 
have  cows,  pigs,  chickens  and  ducks,  also 
two  dogs.  I  love  country  living  and  every¬ 
thing  having  to  do  with  a  farm.  I  have 
many  hobbies;  my  favorite  is  writing 
letters.  I  also  collect  postmarks,  candy 
wrappers  and  matchbooks.  I  like  bike 
riding  and  basketball.  I  will  enjoy  hear¬ 
ing  from  all  you  boys  and  girls.  —  Marlene 
Boucher,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


Sketch  Book  of  Animals 


JEST  FOR  SUPREMACY;  Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  15,  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Emaline  Goggin,  14,  New  York 


MY  MOTHER 

I  bow  my  head  to  thank  my  God 
For  a  mother  who’s  been  so  sweet, 
To  love  and  feed  and  care  for  me 
When  ends  were  hard  to  meet. 

She’d  say  to  me: 

“Now  don’t  you  fret  for 
Things  will  be  all  right.” 

Like  when  I  had  the  measles, 

Or  had  just  been  in  a  fight; 

She  always  came  to  tuck  me  in 
And  give  me  a  goodnight  kiss, 

I’d  say  my  prayers  and  go  to  sleep 
For  nothing  was  amiss  . 

These  days  are  just  a  memory 
That  opens  with  a  key 
Which  I  keep  locked  within  my  heart 
For  they  are  just  for  me. 

Jeanie  Negley,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New 


York 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
State  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on 
ihe  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
forwarded.  Be  sure  to  put  proper  postage 
on  foreign  mail. 

New  York:  John  Digiamino,  19;  Dick 
Wands,  16;  Phyllis  Mauer,  16;  Annie  Rood, 
13;  Joanne  Gubula,  12;  Frances  Rejman,  7; 
Loretta  Rejman,  12;  Frances  Rejman,  7; 
John  Rejman,  10;  Gareth  Chase,  18. 

Pennsylvania:  Dot  Bickel,  14;  Eleanore 
Haffey,  15. 

Connecticut:  Margaret  Augur. 

Massachusetts:  Judy  O’Connor,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Magdeline  Sheftman,  14; 
Lydia  Friedrick,  15. 

California:  Loretta  Quarry,  13. 

British  West  Africa:  Keneku  Y.  Nyamekye, 


Drawn  by  Merle  Gordon,  16,  Maine 
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Still  Time  to  Make  Your  Own  Gifts 


471  —  Endearing-  Wild  Rose  —  a  Multicolor:  Rose-pink  flowers,  moss- 
green  stems.  The  little  wild  roses  along  old  country  roads  are  done  in  this 
two-color  transfer  process  which  requires  only  stamping  on  material  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  lovely  dye-fast  colors.  Two  sprays  measure  9  by  3%  inches,  four 
sprays  measure  3%  by  2%  inches.  Use  them  on  pale  pink,  grey  or  white 
gift  table  mats,  guest  towels,  on  pretty  aprons,  on  wash  dresses,  blouses, 
scarves.  Wonderful  and  quickly  made  Christmas  presents.  20c. 

2512  —  Three-Piece  School  Set:  Such  a  small  amount  of  fabric  makes 
this  special  school  set!  Flared  princess  jumper  (cut  in  one  pattern  piece) 
and  buttoned  jacket;  blouse  included.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4,  jumper  and 
jacket,  2i/4  yds.  39-in.  or  1%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

2730  —  Yokes  Distinguish  the  Casual  Dress.  Flared  skirt  and  sleeve 
choice.  And  what  could  add  a  more  feminine  note  than  a  crisp  sparkling 
white  collar  and  cuff  detail!  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16,  3 %  yds.  39-in.  Contrast, 
1/2  yd.  35-in.  25c. 

2620  —  Perfect  Gifts.  Two  slips  in  “hard  to  find”  half-sizes.  One  with 
built-up  top;  the  other,  with  shoulder  straps.  In  sizes  14%,  16 1/2,  18 1/2, 
20%,  22%  and  24%.  Size  16%,  with  built-up  top,  2%  yds.  39-in.  With 
straps,  21/4  yds.  39-in.  25c. 

543  — •  Little  Pink  Porky  Pig  Stuffed  Toy  for  Christmas!  He  measures 
18  inches  in  height,  to  crochet  in  pink  wool,  has  deep  blue  eyes,  sprouts  a 
tall  chef’s  hat  and  apron  made  of  unbleached  muslin,  is  stuffed  with  cotton 
and  makes  gay,  soft  toy  for  the  youngest  member  of  the  family!  Head,  body, 
legs  and  arms  are  made  separately,  stuffed  and  then  sewn  together  easily! 
20c. 

Fall  -  Winter  1952-1953  Fashion  IJook,  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first ,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends — 


Send  A  Gift  Subscription  to 

THE 


The  Business  Farmer's  Paper) 

at  the 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  for  $1 


An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


#oltbap  Greetings 


A  gift  subscription  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name .  □  i  Year 

R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office .  State .  □  7  Years 


We  now  begin  the  November-to- 
April  season  of  hobby  and  indoor 
exchanges.  If  your  garden  item  did 
not  appear  up  to  now,  please  send  it 
again  next  March,  marked  “Repeat" 
Lack  of  space  only  was  the  reason 
for  not  using  it  here. 


I’ll  swap  any  of  my  hobby  material  or 
collector’s  items  for  copies  of  “American 
Cookery”  or  “Boston  Cooking  School  Maga¬ 
zine,”  published  from  around  1900  until 
now.  —  Mrs.  E.  M.  Y.,  Maryland. 


I  offer  scraps  of  new  cotton  material 
(some  quite  large)  suitable  for  quilt  pieces 
or  potholders  for  “what  have  you.”  —  Mrs. 
R.  B.,  New  York. 


Name .  □  1  Year 

R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office .  State .  Q  7  Years 


The  Birds&lls  hold  a  reunion  every  year; 
my  sister  and  I  would  like  so  much  to  find 
out  when  and  where.  Would  enjoy  hear¬ 
ing  from  people  named  Birdsall.  —  Mrs. 
C.  B.,  Rhode  Island. 


I  wish  to  exchange  current  magazines 
(Life,  Look,  Time,  New  Yorker,  etc.)  or 
detective  books,  for  knitting  wool,  no  pale 
colors  please.  —  N.  N.  F.,  New  Jersey. 


Have  old  or  new  crochet  patterns  to 
swap  for  what  have  you?  —  Mrs.  F.  L., 
New  Hampshire. 


I’d  like  toothpick  holders,  not  valuable 
ones;  what  do  you  want  in  exchange?  — 
Mrs.  J  .B.,  New  York. 


For  additions  to  my  collection  of  pepper 
and  salt  shakers,  nice  and  quaint  (not 
antiques).  I’ll  send  nice  hand  crocheted 
Pot  holders.  —  Mrs.  W.  C.  K.,  New  York. 


I’ll  gladly  correspond  with  ladies  over 
40  about  patchwork,  potholders,  needle¬ 
work,  etc.  —  G.  N.  P.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  having 
any  of  these  family  names,  which  are  all 
connected:  Le  Hand,  Ford,  Vaughn.  — 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  New  York. 


I  have''  25  years  of  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  good  condition,  almost  complete. 
In  exchange  for  some  of  them,  what  have 
you?  —  Mrs.  R  .S.,  New  Jersey. 


I’d  like  to  correspond  with  folks  named 
Ivins.  —  M.  B.  I.,  New  Jersey. 


For  nice  odd  dishes,  odd  ends  of  colored 
wool,  or  scrap  pieces  of  tapestry  or  other 
heavy  material,  I  will  send  aprons,  crib 
quilt  pieces,  or  cut-out  butterflies  for 
applique.  —  Mrs.  E.  T.  W.,  New  York. 


Will  swap  my  homemade  percale  aprons 
that  do  not  pull  at  the  collar  for  your 
handmade  fancy  edged  white  linen  hankies.' 
—  H.  M.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  would  like  to  have  wool  yarn  pieces 
of  any  length,  weight  or  color.  I’ll  send 
quilt  patches,  or  what  would  you  like  to 
have?  —  R.  E.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Name . . .  □  1  Year 

R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office .  State .  til  7  Years 


YOUR  NAME . 

R.  F.  D .  Box . 

Post  Office . 

Remember  Your 


□  1  Year 


Street .  □  3  Years 

State .  □  1  Years 


Own  Renewal ! 
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Proved  by  fflofftlKM  to  give  you 

mq JwouMdi 


from  your  acres* •• 


FREE  CbwBook 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.’’ 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9, 
Vermont 


New!  50 Jb.  leed  Mix  Drum 


New  BEAR  CAT  j 

ft  I  Kl  A  ^  -v-  -  ■— =±1 


COMBINATION 
Groin  one!  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


with  Adjustable 
Drop-Apron  V  jr, 
FEEDER 


Trailer  Mounted  for  Power  Take-Off 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  drop  apron 
feeder  and  power  take-off  with  trailer  as 
shown.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  or  dry, 
snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or 
baled  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor,  — 
and  no  monkey  business.  Has  both  cutter 
knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 

Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  grinding  outfit.  Four 
sizes  available.  Write 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
anaHastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers mmmm 


get  FUNKG  hybrids 

bred  to  suit  your  soil  and  climate! 

Year  after  year-for  15  years-Funk  G  Hybrids  have  ance.  ★  Greater’ standability.  ★  Better  drouth  resist- 


^^i^X^APPETIZER  and 

iTONIC  for  COWS 


FORI 

ONE  MONTH  | 

Before  and  after  calving 
or  under  heavy  production 

BARKER,  MOORE  &  MEIN  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  October  31, 
1952,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  was  weaker 
with  prices  $1.00  to  $2.00  less  than 
in  previous  week.  Demand  was 
moderate  to  slow.  Supplies  increaced 
considerably  with  568  for  sale.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter  —  Good  grade  $22-24.60; 
Medium  $17-21.50;  Common  $15-17; 
Slaughter  cows  —  Good  grade  $16- 
16.90,  top  $18.10;  Medium  $14-16.50; 
Cutters  $12.50-14;  Heavy  Canners 
$11-12.50;  Light  Canners  $10.50- 
11.50;  Shelly  Canners  $10  and  down. 

The  calf  market  was  weaker;  de¬ 
mand  slow  to  mostly  moderate; 
supplies  about  steady  with  last  week. 
Prices  per  head:  Choice  vealers  $75- 
89;  Good  vealers  $60-78;  Medium 
$43-65;  Common  vealers  and  culls 


$33-45;  few  lower.  Bobs,  over  85  lbs., 
$20-38;  bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $15-19.50; 
bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $2.00-14.50. 

The  hog  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  weaker.  Demand  was  moder¬ 
ate,  supplies  increased.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Choice  weights  $18.50-21; 

Heavy  weights  $14-18;  Medium  and 
light  sows  $13.10-15;  Heavy  sows 
$10.25-14.10;  Medium  and  light  boars 
$10.-12.50;  Heavy  boars  $7.00-9.50; 
Shoats  $14-22  each;  Small  pigs  $4.00- 
8.00  each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  October  31,  1952,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  type  slaughter  cows  and 
bulls — Demand  slow,  market  mostly 
50  cents  to  $1.00  lower  than  Mon¬ 


day’s  opening.  Bulk  of  Medium  to 
Good  cows  $15-15.50;  Canners  and 
Cutters  $11-14;  fat  yellow  cows  $11- 
13.50;  Good  dairy  type  slaughter 
heifers  $17-18;  Common  $14-16; 
heavy  sausage  bulls  $19.50-21;  Medi¬ 
um  $17-19;  lightweight  Cutter  bulls 
$15-16.50. 

Calves  —  Demand  moderate;  mar¬ 
ket  steady  with  the  midweek  de¬ 
cline;  not  enough  Choice  calves  to 
meet  the  demand;  the  best  here  $36- 
37,  few  at  $38;  Good  $28-35;  Medium 
$20-27;  heavy  bobs  $12-18;  boners 
and  light  bobs  $5.00-12. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market 
stronger  and  25-50  cents  higher. 
Good  to  Choice  180-260  lb.  N.  Y.  S. 
hogs  $17.25-18,  few  selects  up  to 
$18.50;  270-340  lbs.  $16.50-17;  Good 
to  Choice  300-600  lb.  sows  $14-16; 
light  packers  $16.50;  boars  $10-13. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Market  slow, 
clearance  incomplete.  Few  sorted 
Choice  N.Y.S.  ewe  and  wether  lambs 
$23;  fat  bucks  out  at  $22. 


Cows  need  a 

Calving-Time 

"Pick-up" 


Present-day  production  de¬ 
mands,  plus  the  extra  strain 
of  calving,  call  for  peak  performance 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Add  a 
Kow-Kare  build-up.to  avoid  costly  let¬ 
downs.  Concentrated  Kow-Kare  pro¬ 
motes  vigor  with  its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Three 
thrifty  sizes,  all  stores. 


been  thoroughly  tested  on  Hoffman  Proving  Grounds, 
right  in  your  local  area. 

Today,  you  can  be  sure  Hoffman-proved  Funk  G 
Hybrids  are  especially  adapted  to  your  kind  of  soil 
...your  weather  conditions... your  growing  season... 
your  needs. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  also  give  you  these  bred-in  5  Star 
Qualities:  ★Faster  starting.  ★More  disease  resist¬ 


ance.  ★  Greater  insect  resistance. 

Funk  breeding  plus  Hoffman  proving  add  up  to  extra 
bushels  of  solid,  mature  corn— or  extra  tons  of  nutri¬ 
tious  silage— from  each  of  your  acres. 

This  year,  you’ll  be  safer  to  plant  a  hybrid  tested 
and  proved  right  for  your  area  in  your  area.  Plant 
Hoffman-proved  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We’ll  help  you 
choose  your  right  Funk  G  number  for  either  husking 
or  silage.  Order  your  seed  early! 


famous 


0*  FEATURES 

.«'•  %•;. tLsu""  . 


•  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent  for  FUNK  G  and  other  farm  seeds  ...  or  contact  us  direct  •  • 


fHoffman 

**  FARM  SEEDS 


FREE  BOOKLETS 

Full  of  profit-making  facts!  Get  your 
copies!  New  Hybrid  Corn  booklet  and 
latest  Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Book  tell 
how  Funk  G  Hybrids  and  Hoffman 
Seeds  fit  your  farm  — give  you  bigger 
crops.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.  Box  3 1 1 
Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


COVER  CROPS 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
’round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high; or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to y2  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

— Motor  coupling  included. 


DEPTH  GAUGE  OR  RIDER  CLEARANCE 
.  .  .  important  as  sharp  chain  teeth!  Chain 
saw  users  are  finding  that  the  new  OREGON 
Depth  Gauge  Jointer  gives  them  exact,  uni¬ 
form  clearance  on  every  tooth.  Results  in 
far  smoother  and  faster  cutting  in  any  kind 
of  timber.  Anybody  can  use  it.  See  it  demon¬ 
strated.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  write  factory 
Dept.  51-C,  OREGON  Saw  Chain  Corp., 
8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon 
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Production  Problems  with 
Layers 

My  .chickens  laid  well  last  Winter, 
and  then  slowed  down  in  the  Spring, 
but  failed  to  pick  up  again  in  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  Summer. 
What  do  you  think  was  the  cause 
of  this  poor  summer  production,  as 
well  as  the  spring  drop?  They 
showed  no  sign  of  any  disease,  at 
least  that  I  noticed.  What  is  the  out¬ 
look  for  their  future  production? 
What  are  your  suggestions  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  egg  production? 

Chickens  that  laid  well  last 
Winter,  and  then  slowed  down  in 
the  Spring,  normally  should  pick  up 
again  in  production  during  the 
Summer.  As  your  birds  failed  to  do 
this,  they  must  have  suffered  from 
some  infection  that  kept  their  pro- 
ducton  low.  Possibly  the  drop  in  the 
Spring  was  due  to  one  of  several  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  Newcastle,  ordinary 
bronchitis,  or  perhaps  what  is  termed 
“air  sac  infection.”  I  would  think 
that  you  would  be  able  to  see  the 
effect  of  these  diseases  on  the  birds 
—  some  sneezing  or  coughing  —  but 
presumably  you  have  not  seen  any 
such  symptoms.  If  the  drop  last 
Spring  came  on  suddenly,  I  am  quite 
sure  it  must  have  been  the  result  of 
some  infection  and  not  just  a  normal 
drop  that  occasionally  occurs  after 
heavy  winter  production.  In  any 
event,  you  are  now  in  the  season 
when  birds  normally  molt  and  you 
cannot  expect  the  production  to  pick 
up  until  the  molt  is  over.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  give  them  artificial 
light  at  once,  turning  the  lights  on 
at  3:00  a.  m.  I  would  also  feed  them 
some  grain  at  the  rate  of  about  12 
pounds  per  100  birds  daily;  discon¬ 
tinue  the  green  feed  as  it  is  not 
essential,  and  then  see  that  a  good 
laying  mash  is  always  available.  If 
the  birds  are  healthy,  this  schedule 
should  result  in  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  within  a  couple  of  months 
at  least.  If  not,  I  recommend  you 
sell  the  birds. 


80,000  pounds  of  mash  a  year,  if 
they  are  Leghorns.  If  they  are  heavy 
breeds,  the  consumption  is  about  20 
per  cent  higher.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  some  young  stock  to  rear 
in  such  an  enterprise,  which  would 
make  the  feed  requirements  still 
higher  in  order  to  really  maintain 
the  flock.  For  convenience,  not  know¬ 
ing  which  breed  you  may  decide  on, 
nor  what  you  plan  to  do  about  rear¬ 
ing  young  stock,  we  figure  on  100,000 
pounds  of  grain  and  100,000  pounds 
of  mash  annually.  The  grain  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  approximately  one- 
half  corn,  necessitating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  50,000  pounds  of  corn  annu- 
aly  for  that  portion  of  the  diet.  A 
fair  corn  yield  is  around  3,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  which  means 
about  16  acres  of  corn  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  a 
flock. 


Home  Grown  Poultry  Mash 

I  have  plenty  of  home  grown 
barley,  wheat  and  oats.  Is  barley 
suitable  for  using  in  the  mash  after 
being  ground?  What  are  your  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  amounts  to  use  in 
compounding  a  mash  from  the  grains 
mentioned?  h.  k. 

Barley  can  -be  ground  up  and  used 
with  good  results  in  a  poultry  mash. 
It  can  be  used  to  replace  the  ground 
corn  entirely,  although  preferably 
ground  barley  should  be  limited  to 
one-third  of  the  mash,  using  with  it 
some  ground  wheat,  and  not  too 
much  ground  oats.  A  base  mixture 
of  500  pounds  wheat,  300  pounds 
barley  and  200  pounds  oats,  ground 
together,  is  good.  The  main  word  of 
caution  is  to  watch  out  for  the  vita¬ 
min  A  content  of  your  final  mash,  as 
the  grains  mentioned  would  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  respect.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  use  some  standard 
vitamin  A  supplement  with  this 
mixture. 


Feed  Needed  for  2,000  Birds 

How  much  grain  and  mash  will  be 
needed  for  a  flock  of  2,000  chickens? 
Please  figure  this  both  for  Leghorns 
and  the  heavy  breeds.  How  many 
acres  of  corn  would  be  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  flock? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  i.  s. 

A  flock  of  2,000  chickens  eats 
about  80,000  pounds  of  grain  and 


Feeding  Fleshing  Pellets 

I  am  feeding  some  fleshing  pellets 
at  noon  to  my  layers.  How  does  this 
fit  into  their  ration,  as  related  to 
using  half  mash  and  half  grain?  How 
much  of  each  is  needed  for  100  lay¬ 
ing  hens?  s.  t. 

If  the  so-called  fleshing  pellets 
you  are  using  have  a  guaranteed 
analysis  of  approximately  16  per 
cent  protein,  it  may  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  feeding  a  diet  of 
half  mash  and  half  grain.  However, 
in  addition  to  the  pellets  you  should 
still  feed  your  birds  some  mash  and 
grain  in  equal  quantities.  During  the 
Summer  100  hen=  eat  about  10 
pounds  of  grain,  10  pounds  of  mash 
and  five  pounds  cf  pellets  a  day. 


Medication  for  Coccidiosis 


Coccidiosis  control  by  medicatioii 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  topics  in  poultry 
disease  study.  Ever  since  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  1929  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  subject  to  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  research  for  a  means  of 
control. 

During  the  last  decade  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  low  level  drugs  in 
the  feed,  such  as  the  sulphas  or  ni- 
trophenide,  nitrofurzone  and  many 
others,  has  proved  helpful,  particu- 
larly  in  giving  the  poultrymen  a 
little  more  time  to  act  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak,  and  finally  in  the 
prevention  of  stunted  chicks  follow¬ 
ing  an  attack.  Because  of  these 
favorable  results  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  feed  medicated  feed 
beyond  the  12-week  period  through 
to  maturity.  Extensive  experiments 
are  now  in  progress  to  find  out  if 
this  practice  is  economically  sound 
and  what  effect,  if  any,  it  will  have 
on  hatchability. 

In  spite  of  this  more  effective 
means  of  control,  during  the  past 
Summer  there  were  more  cases  of 
acute  coccidiosis  in  the  diagnostic 
laboratory  than  of  any  other  poultry 
disease.  Some  had  been  fed  medi¬ 
cated  feeds,  others  not. 

The  one  great  factor  behind  -all 
this  trouble  is  the  lack  of  appreciation 
that  part  of  the  life  cycle  of  cocci¬ 
diosis  is  spent  outside  the  bird’s 
body.  We  must  remember  that  the 
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“I’M  LIVING  ON  LOOSE,  DRY  LITTER, 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe!” 

Yes,  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe  is  a  wonder  conditioner  for  poultry  litter. 
Made  of  very  finely  pulverized  limestone,  it  coats  the  litter,  lets  air  circu¬ 
late.  Litter  mixes  readily  with  manure,  stays  loose,  dry,  non-sticky. 

“and  the  boss  saves  plenty,  too!” 

Litter-Kepe  is  easy  to  use.  Just  spread  50  lbs.  per  200  sq.  ft.,  and  lightly 
fork  it  in.  Finer  and  less  costly  than  hydrated  lime,  it’s  completely  non¬ 
caustic  and  fire  safe.  You’ll  find  Litter-Kepe  goes  further,  too.  Your  money 

back  if  you  don’t  agree  it’s  tops  in  litter  conditioning! 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  LITTER-KEPE  NOW! 


LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
DEPT.  K0543  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


World's  largest  producer  of  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS— the  3-in-l  calcium  sup¬ 
plement  for  poultry;  BARN  CALCITE — for  safe,  non-skid  barn  floors;  MIC0  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red -Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  -hormonized 
fryers.  Red- Rocks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


drugs  given  affect  the  parasite,  only 
when  it  is  within  the  bird’s  body, 
not  outside.  The  infectivity  of  the 
oocysts  outside  the  body  of  the  bird 
is  affected  by  heat  and  moisture. 
Sporulation  (increased  numbers)  is 
very  rapid  in  moist  humid  weather. 
Therefore  the  possibility  of  reinfec¬ 
tion  from  a  wet  or  moist  litter  is 
tremendous.  Often  the  infective  in¬ 
take  becomes  so  high  that  it  over¬ 
whelms  the  bird’s  natural  resistance, 
even  when  the  low  level  drug  is 
used,  and  an  outbreak  of  coccidiosis 
occurs. 

A  higher  level  of  medication,  plus 
a  lapse  of  time,  usually  controls  the 
situation,"  but  in  many  cases  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  a  relapse  fol¬ 
lowing  the  discontinuance  of  the 
high  level  medication.  The  reason 
for  this  condition  is  the  high  infec¬ 
tive  intake  which  the  bird  is  unable 
to  withstand  without  the  continuing 
high  level  of  treatment. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not 
to  clean  out  the  old  litter  because 
many  times  I  have  seen  birds  put 
on  a  new  litter  at  a  time  like  this 
and  come  down  worse  than  ever  in 
a  few  days.  Besides,  replacing  the 
old  with  new  litter  is  costly.  More 
recent  advice  is  to  add  more  dry 
litter  and  thus,  by  a  simple  process 
of  dilution,  cut  the  infective  oocyst 
count  in  the  litter  and  thereby  de¬ 
crease  the  infective  intake. 

W.  R.  Dunlop,  D.  V.  M. 


NON-BROODY  HAMPS 
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| ‘Years  of  scientific  R.  O.  P. 

"  Breeding  have  made  our 
strain  consistently  high  in 
Egg  Production  Contests.  An 
efficient  Light  colored.  Heavy 
producing,  Past  feathering 
bird.  Mass.  (TJ.S.)  Certified 
Puilorum  Cieani.  Write  for  cir. 
FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 
J.  K.  SELDEN 
Box  A-7,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  31sf  Year  Proven  Qualify 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Puilorum.  Write  tor 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phene  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEiAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Start  NowHNimrPomM 


Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  in  two  years  instead  of  two  flocks.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher. 
Assures  top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying 
next  7  to  9  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at 
top  market  prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  $2  more  than 
from  strictly  egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW!  SILVER-WHITE  CROSS 

New  short-leg,  uniform  high-feed-conversion  fowl.  The  broiler  of 
the  year.  More  pounds  of  meat  sold  for  each  100  chicks  started. 
Uniform  high-weight  averages — more  fowl  make  top  poundage. 
Top  livability,  fast  maturity.  Save  up  to  20%  dressing  cost. 
Rich  yellow  skin.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Bird 


.CATALOG 

u.  s. 

"PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


INCREASED 
OUTPUT 


GOLDEN  BROAD 


HAMP  BROILER  CROSS 

These  light-under-color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties 
— sensations  in  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more 
widely  every  day.  FREE  CATALOG  deseribesthem  and  WENE 
BRED  TO  LAY  BREEDS  for  egg  production.  WRITE  TODAY. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

DEPT."  M3-3  VINEIAND,  N.  J. 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  CATALOG 
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RUPTURE-USER 

T.M.Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Off-  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


J 


Pit.  Ni 
260655 1 


Double  »»*  4.95 
ight  or  left  no 

Sid*  $095 

Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Rack  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. ' 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  abdomen  end  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s.  V 
Over  400,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 
Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

Oefey  may  fie  setious-OADEft  TODAYI 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RY-II,  Kansas  City6,Mo. 


FOR  HIM 

for 


CHRISTMAS 


If  he  owns  a  gun  give  him  this  handy 

HOPPE  GUN  GLEANING  PACK 

complete  with  every  Hoppe  Product  that  he 
needs  for  the  cleaning  and  care  of  his  fire¬ 
arm.  He  will  appreciate  this  useful,  thought¬ 
ful  gift.  Your  gun  dealer  has  it — or  send  $1  to 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC.  •  2332  N.  8th  St.,  Phi!a.  33,  Pa. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

HOW  TO  WASH  EGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  by  J ohnny  Huttar. 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg  National 
Board.  (1)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (2)  Eggs 
should  be  washed 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  wash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  eggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
of  eggs  should  be  cleaned  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  The  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  he 
rinsed  off  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  hatch  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  teaspoonful  per  gallon. 
(6)  The  water  should  he  warmer  than  the  eggs 
—110  to  120°  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day. 
A  hot  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 
should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  he  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  he 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  he  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  egg  producers.  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  think  we  won  the 
Georgia  Random  Sample  Test  —  all  with  our 
White  Leghorns. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks,  98%  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  3C,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


CATTLE  CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED.  Quick 
delivery.  $1.  Swartz  Machine  Shop,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


SEE  THE  COMPLETE 

PICKWICK 

LINE  FIRST! 

•  Poultry  Pickers 

•  Scalding  Tanks 

•  Eviscerating  Tables 

•  Chilling  Tanks 

•  Dunkmasters 

•  Conveyor  Bleeders 

•  Cooling  Racks 

The  complete  Pickwick  Line  of  Poul¬ 
try  Processing  Equipment  is  soundly 
engineered  for  perfect  performance 
...  is  in  wide  use  by  large  and 
small  processors. 

Pickwick  equipment  successfully 
meets  the  needs  of  all  sizes  and  types 
of  poultry-processing  operators.  Write 
and  tell  us  your  present  or  proposed 
processing  operation.  We  will  gladly 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO. 

222  THIRD  STREET  N.  E. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


The  Housewife’s  Pride 

A  Stainless  Steel  Flatware  24  dc.  service  for  six. 
It  has  the  simplicity  of  a  modern  Swedish  design. 
It  is  the  finest  stainless  flatware  made  and  is  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  Money  back 
guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  $12.75  postpaid. 
Send  money  order  to  — 

G.  BERGSTROM. 

BOX  211,  HUNTINGTON  STATION,  N.  Y. 


of  the  American 
Poultry  Journal 

Mailing  the  coupon  in  this  announcement  will  start  you  on  one  of 
most  interesting  experiences  you’ve  ever  had.  Even  if  you  keep  only  a 
few  chickens,  new  ideas  will  make  poultry  raising  a  real  adventure  to 
you.  .If  you  are  interested  in  poultry,  read  this  offer  from  America’s 
most  famous  monthly  poultry  magazine. 

The  Hew  Wenders  of  Poultry,  Present 
and  future— and  ALL  Busily  Yours 
Told  in  Coming  Issues 

New  Kinds  of  Poultry 


«  t  * 

Poultry  raising  has  become  a  big 
money-making  business.  Many  a 
housewife  has  started  with  a  small 
flock  at  home.  Then  the  sideline 
became  a  big  source  of  cash  in¬ 
come  for  the  entire  family.  This  is 
the  result  of  new  discoveries  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  interested  in 
poultry.  The  American  Poultry 
Journal  tells  you  all  about  them. 
Shows  you  simply  and  under¬ 
standably  how  to  turn  modem 
poultry  into  extra  cash. 

New  Miracle  Drugs 
and  Chemicals 

Aureomycin,  B12,  Xanthophyll, 
and  other  new  wonders  of  science 
discovered  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  chemical  laboratories.  Re¬ 
duce  poultry  losses  to  a  small 
fraction  of  old-time  mortality. 
Modern  poultry  raising  is  safe, 
low  cost.  The  American  shows  you 
jiow. 


Lay  More  Eggs— Grow  Larger 

New  purebreed  chickens  —  new 
hybrids  —  new  cross  breeds.  Lay 
48  to  72  eggs  more  a  year  — 
Grow  into  fancy,  premium-market- 
price  broilers.  New  opportunities 
with  turkeys,  ducks,  geese. 

New  Wonder  Feeds 

Make  hens  lay  eggs  on  just  a  small 
fraction  of  the  amount  they  used 
to  eat.  ~  Grow  fryers  and  roasters 
incredibly  fast  at  low  cost. 

New  Automatic  Equipment 
Saves  Work  and  Money 

Low  cost  equipment  for  the  small 
grower,  too.  Cuts  work,  handles 
poultry  scientifically,  pays  for  it* 
self  in  savings  realized. 

You  get  all  this  and  hundreds  of 
other  benefits  from  reading  the 
American  Poultry  Journal. 


flW  7f<xu  t£et  t£u  big  bonus 

OF  2  YEARS  FREE  COPIES 


ip«Ut  a'peev  OF  THE 

FEATURES  in  this  Big  Magazine 
for  POULTRY... for  GARDEN 
and  for  HOMEMAKING 

New  Easier  Ways  to  Raise  Baby  Chicks  .  .  . 
New  More  Profitable  Varieties  of  Chickens, 
Turkeys,  Geese  and  Ducks  .  .  .  What  to  Do  at 
Each  Step  of  the  Way  .  .  .  from  Chick  to 
Layer  .  ,  .  New  Feeds  .  .  .  Cutting  Production 
Costs  .  .  .  Teaching  Chicks  and  Poults  to  Eat 
and  Drink  .  .  .  Value  of  Range  .  .  .  Feeding 
According  to  Breed  .  .  .  Finishing  for  Market 
.  .  .  Saving  Steps  and  Time  .  .  ,  Cockerel  In¬ 
formation  .  .  .  Breeding  Geese  .  .  .  Growing 
Your  Own  Wildfowl  .  ,  .  Preparing  Poultry  for 
Storage  Locker  .  ,  .  Recipes  .  ...  Poultry  and 
Fruit  .  .  .  Dressing  Poultry  .  .  .  Saving  Labor 
in  the  Henhouse  .  .  ,  Antibiotics  .  .  .  Poultry 
Chemistry  Discoveries  .  .  .  Broiler  Growing 
.  .  ,  Poultry  Contests  .  .  .  Modern  Marketing 
.  .  .  Breeding  Males  .  .  .  Pekin  Ducks  . 
Avoiding  Crowding  .  .  .  Dried  Eggs  .  .  .  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  Prices  .  .  .  Poultry  Awards  .  .  . 
Care  of  Winter  Chicks  .  .  .  Hen  Furniture 
.  .  .  Poultry  By-Products  .  .  .  Quality  in 
Eggs  .  .  .  Sanitary  Methods  .  .  .  4-H  News 
.  .  .  Range  Shelters  .  .  .  Home-making  Ideas 
for  the  Ladies  .  .  .  Gardening  Articles  .  .  . 
New  Developments  in  Poultry  Chemistry 
.  .  .  Foreign  Discoveries  .  .  .  Washington 
Poultry  News  .  .  .  and  hundreds  of  other 
features  monthly  the  year  around.  About  1,400 
articles  in  all  for  a  dollar  bill!  4  BIG  YEARS! 


To  attract  thousands  of  new  read¬ 
ers,  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
•makes  the  following  sensational 
offer:  Send  only  $1  —the  regular 
price  for  a  TWO-YEAR  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION!  And  as  a  BONUS 
r—  in  addition  —  you  will  receive 
TWO  MORE  YEARS  absolutely 
free  of  extra  cost!  FOUR  YEARS 
IN  ALL  for  just  ONE  DOLLAR! 


PERFECT  GIFT 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Your  name  and  add* 
ress  on  a  beautiful 
Christmas  card  as 
giver  sent  to  any 
persons  you  name. 
Same  special  offer 
applies. 


MORE  THAN  CONTENTS  of  TWO  $2.50  BOOKS 

Oyer  1,400  feature  articles  for  men  and  women  is  what  you 
receive.  All  beautifully  illustrated!  Send  a  dollar  bill  for 
your  Big  Four-Year  Subscription!  Act  now,  as  offer  ex¬ 
pire?  wfien  ©ur  quota  is  filled.  Mail  $1  and  coupon  today. 
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MAIL  THIS  BONUS  COUPON  NOW! 
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MAIL  for  YOURS  TODAY 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

a  BOX  101, 

180  NO.  WABASH  AVE„  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 

Enclosed  Is  $1.00  (cash,  check  or  money  order).  You  Will 
Send  Me  Two  Years  of  Monthly  Issues,  Free  of  Extra  Cost 
—  Four  Years  in  All.  Start  my  subscription  with  next  issue. 


Name 


Address. 


If  ordering  gift  subscriptions,  give  full  address  of  persons 
to  receive  your  gift  of  American  Poultry  Journal. 


fNCC  BONUS  COUPON 
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News  Along  Pipeline  Front 

ALGONQUIN  GAS  CO.  TEMPO¬ 
RARILY  BARRED  FROM 
PIPELINE  OPERATIONS 

Based  on  a  ruling  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
cancelled  the  certificate  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  necessity  previously  issued 
to  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
to  serve  the  New  England  area.  A 
new  hearing  is  scheduled  before  the 
FPC  on  November  24,  with  both 
Algonquin  and  Northeastern  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  participating. 
Northeastern  already  has  its  pipe¬ 
line  laid  to  serve  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  New  England  and 
claims  that  it  has  facilities  available 
to  serve  the  southern  and  eastern 
areas  of  New  England  more  efficiently 
than  Algonquin.  The  pipeline  of  the 
latter  company,  planned  along  a 
225-mile  route  from  Lambertville, 
N.  J.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  is  completed 
except  for  four  gaps. 

This  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  places  Algonquin,  at 
least  temporarily,  in  a  very  vulner¬ 
able  position.  Since  at  this  time  it 
has  no  certificate  of  convenience 
from  the  FPC,  it  is  certainly'  tres¬ 
passing  on  all  lands  across  which  its 
pipeline  is  laid  without  any  right-of- 
way  agreement  signed  by  the 
property  owner.  Exactly  what  Al¬ 
gonquin’s  legal  position  may  be  in 
those  cases  where  right-of-way 
agreements  have  been  signed,  is  not 
as  clear,  although  it  is  possible  that 
even  in  such  cases  there  might  be 
some  question  of  the  legality  of  its 
possession. 

In  any  event,  owners  of  property 
where  any  part  of  Algonquin’s  pipe¬ 
line  is  laid,  can  most  adequately  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  by  consulting  an 
attorney  without  delay  in  respect  of 
their  own  individual  rights. 


CONNECTICUT  OWNERS  ORGAN¬ 
IZE  IN  PIPELINE  FIGHT 

Connecticut  residents  in  Hartford 
and  Tolland  Counties  have  recently 
organized  the  Pipeline  Landowners 
Assn.  James  H.  Hendry  of  Andover 
is  president,  Thomas  G.  Welles  of 
So.  Coventry,  vice-president,  and 
Edgar  W.  Dynes,  also  of  So.  Coven¬ 
try,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  pipeline  has  already  been  laid 
in  this  area  by  the  Algonquin  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  but,  because  dam¬ 
age  claims  have  not  been  settled 
promptly  or  fairly  in  most  instances 
and  also  because  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  present  right-of-way 
agreement  might  be  used  for  a 
second  pipeline  at  some  future  date, 
farmers  in  the  area  decided  to  band 
together  so  that  they  might  be  ade¬ 
quately  represented  and  protected  by 
one  active  group. 

An  association  meeting,  held  in 
Andover  Town  Hall  on  Saturday, 
November  1,  heard  Mrs.  Suzanne 
Stevenson  of  Chaplin,  Mr.  Roderick 
Stephens  of  New  York,  and  William 
F.  Berghold,  publisher  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  who  spoke  on  various 
aspects  of  the  pipeline  problem  — 
principally  on  misuse  of  eminent  do¬ 
main  powers,  methods  to  establish 
and  settle  damage  claims,  and  the 
presently  inadequate  safety  codes, 
not  only  in  Connecticut  but  else¬ 
where.  The  speakers  approved  the 
plan  of  the  property  owners  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  urged  that  every  attempt 
be  made  to  increase  the  membership 
so  that  the  organization  can  repre¬ 
sent  owners  more  effectively  in  con¬ 
tacting  legislators,  both  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  Hartford.  Resolutions  to 
that  effect  were  unanimously 
adopted. 


Milk  Co-ops  Ask  for  Hear¬ 
ings  on  Co-op.  Payments 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  and  13 
other  milk  cooperatives  in  the  New 
York  milkshed,  whose  cooperative 
service  payments  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Market  Administrator, 
have  fiiled  applications  for  "hearings 
to  have  their  payments  reinstated. 

To  date,  15  cooperatives  have  had 
these  payments  suspended.  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  has  not 
asked  for  any  review  of  its  sus¬ 
pension. 

No  date  has  yet  been  announced 
for  these  hearings. 
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^YOUR  52-53 
MARSHALL  CHICKS 
Arp  Better  Than  Ever! 


Marshalls’  “Late-Model” 
Chicks  are  bred  for  higher 
returns  per  pound  of  feed 
and  per  hour  of  your  labor! 

•  Improved  Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns  give  you  top 
egg  production.  •  Marshalls’ 
great  dual  purpose  Red- 
Rocks  grow  fast,  lay  early 
and  bring  premium  meat 
prices  on  the  N.  Y.  City 
market;  cockerels  make  ex¬ 
cellent  broilers  and  capons. 

•  Our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Rock  Reds  will 
make  more  meat  per  pound 
of  feed  than  any  chicken 
in  the  business. 


_ YOU  STAY  AHEAD  WITH 

MARSHALLS  CHICKS.  WE  TEST 
AND  REPRODUCE  ONLY  THE 
BEST  AND  GET  THE  CHICKS  TO 
YOU  IN  PRIME  CONDITION. 
WRITE ,  CALL  OR  WIRE  TODAY 
FOR  SPECIAL  EARLY  SEASON 
DISCOUNTS. 


PERSONAL  DELIVERY  WHEN¬ 
EVER  POSSIBLE” 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.D.  5J  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NO  LABOR  LOSS  WHEN  YOU 

BROOD  BY 
INFRA-RED 

Four  Lamp  Cluster 
Broods  350  Chicks 

Chicks  feather  faster  — lay 
earlier— by  2  to  3  weeks  when 
they  get  their  start  with  a 
Maxilume  INFRA-RED  Brooder. 

Heats  chicks  instead  of  the  build¬ 
ing  even  in  zero  weather.  Keeps 
chicks  in  view  at  all  times.  Each 
chick  picks  his  own  spot  in  the 
heated  zone  in  which  he  is  most 
comfortable.  ENDS  HUDDLING.  REDUCES 
CHICK  DEATHS.  CUTS  DOWN  DISEASE. 

Order  Direct  on  Money  Back  Guarantee 

Prices  quoted  are  lesslamps.  MODEL  M2,  only  $6-75 
—as  shown — Baked  enamel,  14  inch  steel  reflector,  6 
foot  cord”  plug  and  switch,  wired  ready  to  use 

MODEL  M2-T,  only  $9- 75 -sameplustheraust at 
for  automatic  heat  control.  MODEL 
$10.95— same  plus  thermostat  and  wire  tuard  Add 
$1.10  for  each  250  watt  G.E  lamp  wanted  Unit  takes 

MAXILUME  CO  .  Dept.  bi20t  Chicago lO, III. 


Wet  Litter  in  Poultry 
Houses 

Wet  litter  exists  as  a  winter  prob¬ 
lem  on  a  great  many  poultry  farms. 

It  is  an  expensive  problem  because 
it  adds  to  the  cost  of  producing 
poultry  products.  In  order  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  trouble,  careful  analysis  and 
evaluation,  coupled  with  trial  and 
error,  are  necessary.  What  may  seem 
to  be  a  condition  identical  with  that 
on  some  other  farm  may  really  be 
the  result  of  a  different  cause  and 
consequently  requires  a  different 
treatment. 

In  eliminating  wet  litter,  the  first 
consideration  is  a  check  on  floor 
construction.  Sometimes  poultry 
house  floors  were  laid  before  ade¬ 
quate  drainage  was  provided.  In  new 
construction  this  can.be  avoided  by 
excavating  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight 
inches  and  filling  in  with  stone  or 
coarse  gravel.  In  extremely  low  areas 
or  on  soil  that  is  heavy,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  seal  the  top  layer  of 
stone  before  laying  the  concrete.  Tar, 
asphalt  or  asphalt  saturated  paper 
may  be  used  as  the  sealer. 

In  cases  where  the  floor  is  already 
.aid  and  litter  becomes  wet  from 
moisture  which  comes  up  through 
;he  floor  by  capillary  action,  a  re- 
inishing  job  is  indicated.  This  can 
be  done  by  cleaning  the  floor  and 
then  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  35 
pound  (or  heavier)  felt.  The  laps 
should  be  sealed  with  tar  to  prevent 
water  from  seeping  through.  Place  a 
new  layer  of  concrete  at  least  one- 
inch  thick  on  top  of  the  felt  paper. 
Unless  the  pressure  is  very  great  this 
will  keep  the  water  out.  If  this  sug¬ 
gestion  does  not  seem  advisable,  an 
alternative  is  to  dig  a  trench  around 
the  foundation  and  install  a  tile 
drainage  system.  This  should  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  working  under  the 
building  and  up  through  the  floor. 

If  the  possibility  of  capillary  water 
can  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of 
trouble,  the  next  consideration  is 
condensation  of  moisture.  This  comes 
from  moisture  in  the  droppings  and 
also  from  air  which  the  birds 
breathe  out.  Insulation  and  venti¬ 
lation  are  the  factors  to  control  this 
problem.  H.  W.  Hickish 


HUBBARDS  new  hampshires 


give  you  more 


—  superior  meat, too! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis. ..vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds- For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR.MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Po. 


AS  LOW  AS 

$6— 

LESS  LAMPS 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modem  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour  — consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1952  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  CREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Turkey  Broilers 

The  fact  that  turkey  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  at  any  season  of  the  year  has 
aeen  due  partly  to  the  New  Jersey 
Buff,  a  product  of  12  years  of  se¬ 
lective  breeding  for  a  small  bodied, 
broad  breasted,  quick  maturing  fowl, 
bred  to  the  needs  of  the  1952  model 
family.  After  having  been  kept  in 
deep  freeze  for  several  months,  these 
turkeys  are  as  delicious  as  the  fresh- 
killed  product.  From  the  grower’s 
point  of  view,  broiler  sizes  are  eco¬ 
nomical  to  raise,  and  have  an  appeal 
the  ydhr  round.  Turkey  broilers  offer 
an  opportunity  whereby  growers  can 
use  their  equipment  many  times 
each  year  and  thereby  efficiently  in¬ 
crease  their  income. 


"I  wouldn’t 
want  anything 
better  than  C 

MASON  CHICKS!” 

says  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Freed,  President 
Central  Jersey  Farmers’  Cooperative 
R.D.1,  New  Market,  New  Jersey 

“Mason  Leghorns  give  me  a  real  sense  of 
security.  I’ve  been  testing  Mason  chicks 
for  two  years  against  another  well-known 
hatchery  and  each  year  they  have  been 
far  superior  in  production  and  livability. 
The  sincere  words  of  satisfied  poultrymen 
are  the  best  proof  you  have  of  the  de¬ 
pendable  production,  high  livability  and 
large  egg  size  of  Mason  Leghorns. 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 
White  Leghorns  •  Barred  Rocks  •  Sex  Links 
New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks 

For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason  s 
breeding  program.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Get  Mason's  FREE  catalog  and  FREE 
“Periodic  Hints’’  which  are  timed  to 
help  before  trouble  starts.  These  bulle¬ 
tins  are  written  by  our  veterinarian,  Or. 
L.  H.  Walt  ha  usen,  D.V.M.,  and  are  pack¬ 
ed  with  advice.  Send  for  yours  today! 

MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

roy  on  A  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 
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WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

• 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

'• 

WHITE 

ROCKS 

• 

DOMINANT 
WHITE  CROSS 

•  ’ 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 

• 

BARRED 

CROSS 

•  , 

SEX  LINKED 
CROSS 

• 

BROAD 

BREASTS 


RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS 


MEANT... 

A  BETTER  INCOME 
fir  AM: 

POULTRYMEN 

the  old  saying ... 

“Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish” 
is  particularly  applicable  when 
buying  day-old  chicks.  After  all, 
the  original  price  is  actually  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  total  production  costs.  A 
tew  pennies  saved  buying  ordin¬ 
ary  chicks  is  literally  eaten  up 
later  on  by  inferior  feed  con¬ 
version.  It’s  a  good  thing  to 
remember  that  the  secret  to 
extra  poultry  profits  is  favor¬ 
able  feed  -  egg  or  feed  -  meat 
ratios.  Forty-four  years  of 
scientific  poultry  breeding  is 
your  assurance  that  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks  give  top  egg 
production  and  highest  feed 
efficiency. 

• 

Ask  for  Free  Copy 
“KERK  -  ENT"  POILTBT 
RAISERS’  GUIDE. 


WK  -Christies NCW HAMPSHIRES 


SPIZZERSNKTUM? 

because : 

The  Flockowner  gets  higher  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  eggs  of  superior  in¬ 
terior  quality. 

The  Hatcheryman  gets  unexcelled  hatchability  of 
first  quality  chicks. 

The  Broiler  Grower  gets  high  livability,  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth,  complete  feathering  from  the 
beginning,  efficient  feed  conversion. 

The  Processor  gets  matchless  dressing  qualities. 
The  Retailer  gets  ready  sales  through  eye  ap¬ 
peal  and  flavor.  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25.  Kingston  N,  H 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 

Park  s* 

World's  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations  JC 
—ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  ol  Parks  really 
nigged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  It.” 

JOE  PARKS  A  SOUS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean  flocks  that  give  high  average  egg 
production  and  rapid  weight  gains  that 
mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
LEGHORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  COR¬ 
NISH,  All  Crosses.  15,000  Breeders. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HERR  CHICKERIES  CG. 

Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm 

35  Railroad  Avenue,  frenchtown,  N. 


IAWLBY 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  years 

Top  Egg  Laying  Abilities  .  .  . 

Tolman’s  White  Rocks  are  preferred  by  many 
commercial  egg  producers  who  want  high  pro¬ 
duction  plus  a  good  meat  bird  to  market  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year.  With  Tolman  White 
Rocks  you  can  expect  unusually  high  livability 
and  flock  averages  well  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 
Cold  weather  stamina  has  been  established  by 
generations  of  breeders  that  have  braved  winters 
coldest  in  our  famous  open  front  houses. 

Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Pullet  Chix 

ONLY  $25  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 

Straight  run  or  cockerels 
also  available.  Reserve 
yours  early!  Write  for 
circular  or  visit  our  farm 
(located  off  River  St.,) 
Norwell,  Mass. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
Bring  m  the 
Profits' 


ror  High  Egg  Production,  top  liva¬ 
bility,  large  body  and  egg  size.  Trapnesting,  Progeny- 
tpetina  and  riuid  selective  breeding  during  the  past 
30  years  have  produced  these  dependable 
for  commercial  egg  producers.  If  you  J*®?*  m°a? 
efficient  production  —  more  eggs,  larger  e|9S-.  ** 
lowest  feed  cost  per  dozen  —  start  with  Hawiti 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Order  yours  early. 

12  000  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Also’  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  ~  |h1e|'2f 

birds  that  lay  white  eggs;  and  WHITE  BROILER 

broufr3 Strains.™  Vrite  "s^today  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRV~FAftM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-D  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  *r 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS 


&  SONS, 
Inc . 


Surplus  Chicks:  Excellent  broiler  stock,  pullorum  tested. 
Heavy  breed.  Clark  Hatchery,  Box  397,  Mahwah.  N.  J. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Beautiful  Peacocks  for  sale,  inquire  at  A.  &  W.  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.,  Inc.  44-16  23rd  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  1951  HATCHED  P,L£R|Mp  .*ND 

wwiTF  FMBDEN  BREEDERS.  A.  KIcld, 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD,  STiATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.Y. 


PURE  PILGRIM  GEESE:  Pairs  $15;  Trios  $20; 

30  nr  $360.  Buy  Now  for  Spring  Fertility. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON.  NEW  YORK 


=  1  SEND  FOR 
r  *  FREE  CATALOG 

HAU.  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Coon. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  -  From  Selected 

Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


noNT  TOULOUSE.  CHINESE.  AFRICAN,  EMB 
DEN  BUFF  GEESE  PEKIN.  ROUEN  WILD 
MALLARD,  MUSCOVY,  BUFF  DUCKS.  20  vane 
ties  BANTAMS.  Over  100  birds  to  pick  from 
Murray  McMurray,  Box  A-80,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10 1 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose 
Information.  Duck  &  Goose  Incubators.  35- 
850  Capacities.  Prices  very  low.  Pilgrim 
and  Chinese  Geese.  Folder  free. 
GOSHEN  PLTY  FARM,  G-5,  Goshen,  Ind. 


November  15,  1952 


NEW  MIGHTY  FARM 


ChainSaw 


★  DEVELOPS  5  HP. 

★  WEIGHS  ONLY  29  LBS. 

★  MOST  POWER  PER  POUND 


There’s  never  been  a  gasoline 
ChainSaw  so  light  in  weight  that 
packed  so  much  power.  With  new 
automatic  chain  oiler.  Pin-point 
balance  for  easy,  tireless  opera¬ 
tion,  New  die  cast  design  elimi¬ 
nates  needless  weight  and  parts. 
For  free  tryout,  see  your  Mall 
Dealer  or  write  Office  listed  below. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
"A  Goldmine  in  Trees ” 
REVISED  EDITION 


MALL  TOOL  Go*nfxa*uf 


DEPT.  7753- K 


8ROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y., 
BUFFALO  25,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  54.  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,,  N.Y. 


85  Fort  Green  PI. 
3212  Union  Rd. 
220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
2828  Erie  Blvd.,  E, 


HAND 

HOIST 


New  "Double- Action” 
hand  hoist  cuts  time  and 
work  50%.  Makes 
dump  wagon  out  of  any 
farm  wagon.  Raises  up 
to  6,000  lbs.  of  grain, 
farm  produce,  etc.,  for 
unloading  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Weighs  60  lbs., 
easy  to  move  from  one  wagon  to  another. 
Many  uses— raising  poultry  houses  and  other 
Structures,  logs,  tractors  or  trucks  for  chang¬ 
ing  tires,  pulling  out  posts,  stretching  fence 
wire.  $50.00.  Order  through  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Ever-Tite  Mfg.  Co.,  415-17 
Washington  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 


The  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
New  York  officially  recognizes  174 
gyp  selling  schemes.  They  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  exposing  them.  We 
have  heard  of  all  of  .them  and  even 
a  larger  number.  The  public  is  being 
cheated  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  We  have  the  house-to-house 
photographer — salesmen  and  fly-by- 
night  jewelry  houses;  there  are  so- 
called  “hearse  chasers,”  that  present 
bereaved  people  with  bills  for  books, 
flowers,  Bibles,  land  or  merchandise 
on  the  statement  that  the  deceased 
had  ordered  the  goods.  Another 
fraud  offers  a  clipping  for  $1.00 
which,  they  say,  pertains  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  member  of  his  family. 
When  received  it  is  some  item  that 
appeared  in  a  local  paper,  saying 
perhaps  “Mrs.  Jones  had  tea  with 
Mrs.  Brown  today.”  There  are  many 
more  in  various  lines.  While  the 
majority  of  concerns  are  honest,  the 
“gyps”  make  it  necessary  to  use 
discretion  in  taking  up  these  nefari¬ 
ous  propositions.  Signing  a  mere 
receipt  may  turn  out  to  be  an  iron¬ 
clad  contract,  legal  and  enforcible. 
So  we  repeat  read  before  you  sign; 
investigate  before  you  part  with 
your  money. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  interested  in  our  item 
regarding  Louis  Kaleck,  who  failed 
to  pay  for  cabbage  sent  to  him  by 
one  of  our  readers,  as  reported  iff  a 
recent  issue.  Under  the  Perishable 
Agriculture  Commodities  Act,  if  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  "buy  fresh  or  frozen 
fruits  or  vegetables  from  farmers  in 
interstate  commerce  and  fail  to  pay 
for  same,  they  are  in  violation  of 
the  Act,  and  complaint  should  be 
filed  with  the  Department.  The  claim 
must  be  filed  within  nine  months  of 
the  date  of  the  transaction.  The  de¬ 
partment  will,  in  such  cases,  use 
every  effort  to  find  the  party  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  effect  a  settlement.  Our 
reader  filed  the  complaint  and  hope 
an  adjustment  can  be  obtained. 


If  Rupturel| 
Try  This  Out 


Stop  FROZEN  PIPES  with 

E333M1 


\  CABLE  &  INSULATION 
Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  running  water 
tree  of  trouble.  Also  protect^, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  Tha 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 

gro-quick  mfrs.,  364  w.  Huron  st.,  Chicago  id 


Am  writing,  dear  friends,  to  ask 
what  kind  of  a  whip  you  use?  My 
Real  Detective  magazine  came  in  a 
very  few  days.  Then  from  that  towel 
corppany  came  what  they  called 
paper  towels  but  I’d  rather  have  my 
money  back  and  buy  some  of  the 
better  grade.  If  I  meet  anyone  who 
does  not  take  your  paper  they  soon 
will.  I  don’t  have  much  to  spend 
but  quacks  will  not  get  it  if  I  keep 
up  with  your  paper.  Thanks  again 
and  what  is  your  bill?  mrs.  f.  p. 
Pennsylvania 


• 

I  am  enclosing  a  receipt  which  I 
received  from,  supposedly  one  of 
your  repreesntatives,  in  September 
1952.  It  appears  that  I  have  been 
one  of  the  “suckers.”  The  date  is 
filled  in  1951  instead  of  1952  and  all 
the  pertinent  facts,  length  of  time, 
price,  etc.  have  been  crossed  out.  I 
gave  the  man  $2.00  for  a  one-year 
subscription.  Will  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  you.  q.  H.  b 

New  York 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Securitv 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  ud 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


EAT  ANYTHING  WITH 
FALSE  TEETH! 


The  receipt  is  not  one  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  receipts,  nor  was 
the  man  an  agent  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  In  fact  G.  H.  B.  sub¬ 
scribed  for  an  entirely  different 
magazine  through  an  agent,  whose 
name  on  the  receipt  could  not  be 
deciphered.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
agents  carry  identifications  and  issue 
valid  receipts.  We  hope  G.  H.  B.  can 
locate  the  individual. 


No  bill  whatever.  We  only  wish 
we  could  help  everyone  as  quickly 
and  well  as  in  this  case.  We  refuse 
the  advertising  of  concerns  that  do 
not  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
advertisement. 


Two  famous  Silos 


HARDER 

SILOS 


Concrete 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


100K  tIKE  WOOD 

Ghlppsd  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Stssl  Buildings  for  All 
Purpasts 


Write  for  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  8.l  2nd’  ^“h^ViTn.  I. 


SAVE  to  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


WkMwind 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000 lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
|  blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
I  of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MF&  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


TIE  STALLS 


Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 


UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  C0.#  Inc. 


VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Prices. 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  parts  in  stock 
for  all  model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  A,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


I  am  still  in  the  service.  Have  been 
in  22  years  and  have  eight  years  to 
go,  as  I  cannot  retire  at  this  time 
because  of  the  present  situation.  Am 
looking  forward  to  the  time  I  can 
retire  so  bought  a  small  15  acre  farm 
in  New  Hampshire.  It  has  a  good 
six  room  house,  with  bath,  a  small 
barn  and  garage,  and  a  good  hen 
house.  About  half  of  the  land  is  in 
woods  and  a  lumber  dealer  esti¬ 
mated  about  25,000  feet  of  pine.  The 
rest  of  the  land  is  in  field  and 
garden.  At  present  we  have  no  stock, 
having  just  taken  possession,  but 
will  have  time  to  clean  and  fix  up 
and  be  ready  by  Spring  for  some 
chicks  and  a  hog  or  two  for  our¬ 
selves.  Having  written  so  often  be¬ 
fore  to  you  gentlemen  thought  you 
would  be  interested. 

N.  H.  T-SGT.  AND  MRS.  R.  L. 


A  young  man  named  Harold  Jarvis 
said  he  would  cut  our  wood  for  $200, 
payable  $100  in  two  installments. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  get 
the  money  and  the  price  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $125.  Finally  $50  was  paid 
but  that  is  all  that  we  have  received. 
The  cutters  moved  out  of  our  woods 
saying  they  had  another  job  to  do, 
but  they  did  not  return.  We  dropped 
the  price  to  $100  and  again  appealed 
to  Jarvis  to  settle.  We  wanted  to  buy 
baby  chicks  but  could  not  because 
we  had  depended  on  this  log  money 
to  do  so.  The  account  was  given  to 
the  local  Justice  of  the  Peace  but  it 
was  returned  as  Jarvis  had  gone  to 
Vermont.  It  is  said  that  Jarvis  owes 
a  large  bill  to  a  local  grocer.  You 
have  been  of  great  service  to  many 
and  we  hope  you  can  help  us. 

New  York  mrs.  c.  h.  w. 


We  are  indeed  pleased  to  have  this 
friendly  letter  and  to  know  these  fine 
friends  will  have  their  home  in  good 
shape  for  their  retirement.  We  have 
a  personal  interest  in  our  readers 
and  it  is  heart-warming  to  have 
them  feel  friendly  enough  to  tell  us 
of  their  plans.  Good  luck. 


Our  letters  to  Jarvis  were  returned 
and  we  were  unable  to  locate  him. 
One  letter  was  markd  “return  to 
sender”  and  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
notation  by  postal  authorities.  If  any 
one  hears  of  a  Harold  Jarvis  in  this 
line  of  business  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  address.  Mrs.  C.  H.  W. 
kindly  says  that  she  feels  we  have 
done  more  than  our  share,  but  we 
are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  we  possi¬ 
bly  can  if  we  can  get  Jarvis’ 
present  address.  We  think  repu¬ 
diation  of  a  gentlema  n’s  agree¬ 
ment  between  neighbors  is  about  as 
mean  as  anything  can  be. 


If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 
that  slip,  rock  and  cause  sore 
gums— try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
-  ,  .  ,  One  application  makes  plates 

nt  snugly  without  powder  or  paste,  because 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner  hardens  permanently  to 
your  plate.  It  relines  and  refits  loose  plates  in 
a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do.  Even  on  old 
rubber  plates  you  get  good  results  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer,  you  can  eat  anything! 
Simply  lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  trouble¬ 
some  upper  or  lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  per¬ 
fectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless,  odorless,  harmless 

- - *nd  x - ■  •' 


'  “  "'v  >-uuvv»vm,  uuuucaa,  U4inncb5 

to  you  and  your  plates.  Removable  as  direct¬ 


ed.  Plate  cleaner  included.  Money  back  if  not 
S°nlpIeteIy  satisfied.  If  not  available  at  your 


- x- - J  •—  —  avauiiuic  at  your 

drug  store,  send  $1.25  for  reliner  for  1  plate. 

PLASTI-LINER  INC.,  Buffalo  1 1,  N.Y. — Depl.  52-A 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

the  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


CURE  MASTITIS 


Amazing  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penicillin 
plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 


$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &.  SONS,  INC,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel”«i  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DO 
110  Volts.  5  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs "  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanka, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts, 
•  tc.  Complete  with 


everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 


Essa>  Ml(.  Cl.,  Oift.  g3>  Qilicj  69,  Mass. 


Coaplitt 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,C-1122  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


"SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


I  wish  to  compliment  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  the  work  it  is  doing  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  and  would  say  also 
that  if  The  R.  N.  -Y.  had  a  regular 
Flower  and  Garden  sheet  in  your 
issues  no  one  would  need  a  garden 
magazine  other  than  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  enjoy  the  Eaton  articles  and  others 
on  flowers  and  gardens.  Thank  you 
::or  efforts  in  the  Garden  Magazine 
failure.  mrs.  m.  d. 

New  York 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  Information  on 
Whit  atepi  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


This  is  from  one  of  the  disap¬ 
pointed  subscribers  to  the  Garden 
Magazine,  which  suspended  publi¬ 
cation,  leaving  many  unfilled  orders. 
A  circulation  agency  undertook  to 
substitute  other  papers  for  verified 
complaints,  but  many  did  not  receive 
receipts  and  their  money  was  lost. 
We  would  like  to  publish  more  along 
the  lines  mentioned,  but  we  try  to 
cover  seasonal  matter,  and  in  the 
last  analysis  give  quite  a  lot  of 
garden  news. 


The  enclosed  card  should  show  the 
end  of  the  two  complaints  I  filed 
with  you  a  short  time  ago.  The 
watches  were  as  represented  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  them.  The  other 
complaint  is  settled  but  we  were 
disappointed  in  the  goods.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  fast  they  both  came  to 
the  front  for  you.  They  would  not 
answer  my  requests  as  to  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  I  often  have 
wondered  if  people  realize  the  value 
they  get  for  the  little  they  invest  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.!  I  shall  in  the  future 
consider  the  advertiser  as  well  as 
the  publication  when  answering  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Thanks  for  your  quick 
work.  With  your  advertisers  I  feel 
safe.  b.  b. 

New  York 


726 


These  complaints  hung  fire  for 
some  time  but  finally  were  adjusted 
as  the  subscriber  states.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  wise  to  consider  the  publi¬ 
cation  as  well  as  the  advertiser  when 
ordering  mail  order  goods. 


The  all  purpose,  40  lb. 
pressure  pump  Footvalve 
incl.  Costs  a  little  more.  P. 

Worth  ten  times  more. 

TREADED  for  PIPE  and  _ 

GARDENHOSE.  The  choice  of  U.  S. 
War  College,  >/4  motor  up.  TWICE 
capacity  of  pumps  equal  size.  Beware 
of  exagerated  claims.  COMPARE, 
keep  the  best.  Refund.  NORDSTROM 
&  CARLSON,  Kermza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BINOCULARS^ 


-  Made  iiiGertnatty  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give*  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  ranoe.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RBN-48 
_33l  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  J 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Slaas  from  Itoak  at  Half  Prlee.  For  Farmer*, 
Trucker*,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  M  Yean. 

PORCH  DECK  0ANVA8 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  sample*  and  Prlee*. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
13*  ARCH  ST..  (Pheaa  Market  7-216*)  PH  I  LA.  6,  PA. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 


Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fancy  Florida  Fruits  •  Tree  Ripened  j 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  GROVES. 

The  most  appreciated  gift  for  home  or  friends.  I 

All  oranges-or  oranges  mixed  with  J 
grapefruit — price  per  bushel  $4.75  J 

Above  prices  include  express  —  No  hidden  extras  j 
Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi  —  satisfaction  . 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Member  of  J 
Florida  Express  Shippers  Association. 

STANCEL  DEAR  i 

LARGO.  FLORIDA  j 


*YE$,  THEY  DO  FEED  US  PRETTY  WELL.., 

BUT,  THERE’S  A  CATCH  TO  IT . 

YOU  HAVE  TO  PRODUCE/ 

statement  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 

®  a3  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and 
Tn)y  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Section  233)  showing  the  ownership,  management, 
and  circulation  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 
nublished  semi-monthly  at  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1952. 

1  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
uditor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

1  Managing  Editor:  Russell  W.  Duck,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager:  William  A.  O’Brien,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
that  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Estate  of  John  J.  Dillon,  333  West  30  th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Berghold,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  O’Brien,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

Estate  of  Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  W.  30th  St..  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Julia  D.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York  1, 
N.  Y. 

Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N,  Y. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  Paragraphs  two  and  three  include,  in  cases 

where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpo¬ 
ration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 

holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 

company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 

this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This 
information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

WILLIAM  F.  BERGHOLD,  Publisher 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day 

of  September,  1952. 

(Seal)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York.  No.  03-2050500. 
Qualified  in  Bronx  Co.,  Certs,  filed  with  N.  Y.  Co. 
Clerk,  Bronx  and  N.  Y.  Co.  Registers.  Term  expires 
March  30,  1953. 


FARMER 

Experienced  man  to  farm  100  acres. 

Top  wages.  Modern  House.  Modern 
machinery  and  *  barns.  No  dairy. 
4  miles  from  Ambler,  Pa.  Write  age, 
experience,  and  references. 
BOX  9019,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


. „ 

'ii&cp  ftjoefs  oven 

tcuigty  'baked ;  enamej  finish.  Surmized  ff 
aluminum  lids, '■>' 

\ SAHARA 
SHAKER  SETS, 


Salt  pours  freely  in 
any  weather  from 
Sahara  Sh.akers. 
Magic  drying  unit 
inside  soaks  up  moisture.  Hand-blown 
decorator  crystal  with  polished  stain¬ 
less  tops. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  XMAS  GIVING 

□  Sets  of  3  Sahara  Canisters,  $5.50  ea. 

□  Large  Cookie  Canisters . $2.20  ea. 

□  Sahara  Shaker  Sets . $2.00  ea. 

CHECK  COLOR  CHOICE 
Choose  solid  red  Q  or  white  □;  or 
white  with  red  □,  yellow  □  or  green  □ 
stripes. 

Name . 

Street . .City . 

R.F.D.  or  Zone . State . 

Send  check  or  M.O.  No  COD’s  Please 
TO:  Essex  Stores, 

P.O.  Box  4882,  Pgh.  6,  £a. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  idvertltliig  In  thli  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addraaa,  eaah  lnaar- 
tlon,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
uied,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  li  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  natura  (leads,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted.  _ _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemmgton,  N.  J. 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men. 
Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New 
Jersey.  (Pure  bred  Guernseys).  


HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm;  one  in  family.  J. 
J.  Shaffer,  New  Albany,  Pa. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  care  for  small,  young  stock 

farm;  wife  to  cook.  Could  be  middleaged  if 
physically  fit.  Comfortable  new  separate 
house.  Good  wages.  Permanent.  DeAlton 

Ridings,  Cazenovia,  N.  JY. _ , 

ELDERLY  single  man,  gardener,  handyman, 
with  driver's  license,  care  for  home  place, 
no  farm.  Westchester.  BOX  9013,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

GENERAL  houesworker  wanted  for  small 

Christian  family,  must  be  reliable,  responsi¬ 
ble  and  willing;  own  private  room  and  bath; 
lovely  country  home.  Salary  $150  month. 
Write  or  call  Mrs  L.  R.  Stewart,  Westport, 
Conn.  Phone:  2-5922. _ _ _ _ 

HANDYMAN,  middleaged,  permanent,  small 

place;  outside  maintenance;  some  household 
duties.  Write  BOX  9012,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  as  general  worker; 

$25  per  week,  plus  maintenance.  Andersen 
Convalescent  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 
GENERAL  housekeeper  for  comfortable  home 
with  your  own  pleasant  room  and  bath 
room;  small  children;  good  pay.  Opportunity 
for  reliable  woman.  Write  Sleighel,  WTRY, 
Troy,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

GENERAL  handyman  for  maintenance  work 

on  large  farm.  Must  be  good  carpenter. 
Ability  to  repair  machinery  also  desirable. 
Hilltop  Farm,  Suffield,  Conn. _ 

MARRIED  dairyman,  sober,  reliable;  modem 

house;  good  wages.  Green  Acre  Farms, 

Jericho,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hicksville  3-0888. _ 

HOUSEWORKER :  Good  home,  private  room, 
small  family;  modern  conveniences.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  $120.  Livson,  23  Cole  St.,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Sober,  reliable  married  man  with 

small  family  on  registered  Holstein  farm  in 
Westchester  County.  Apply  stating  experience, 
age,  salary,  references,  etc.  BOX  9020,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


WANTED:  Middleaged  man  to  do  light  out¬ 

door  and  indoor  work.  Live  on  premises.  30 
miles  from  New  York  on  Long  Island.  BOX 

9014,  Rural  New-Yorkers _ 

WOMAN  for  dairy  farm  chores  and  house- 
work.  Ruthe  Flagge,  R.  1,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

COUPLES  as  cottage  parents  12-15  children. 

Small  co-educational  school.  Write  or  call 
St.  Christopher’s  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
(Dobbs  Ferry  3-0102)  9:00  a.  m  to  5:00  p.  m. 

YOUNG  married  or  single  man  for  general 

farm  work;  no  smoking  or  drinking.  Apart¬ 
ment  furnished  for  married  man.  Sidney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Phone  53-W-l. _ 

KENNEL  girl:  Assist  professional  handlers. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Live  in.  Reply  Box 
65,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  or  call  collect  Briarcliff, 
N.  Y.  6-4332. _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City.  


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  oyer,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
davs  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 

KG  Wearne  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  Yoik. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4.473.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 

Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

New-Yorker. 

S;f.V”#nUrvSon°,R-  S'rSe1'®,  « 

Holmes,  Masonic  Home  Hospital,  Wallingford, 

Conn.  


COUPLE,  husband  to  farm,  woman  assist  with 
housework  and  serving.  Son  desiraoie  xo 
help  with  farm  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
f orPclean,  industrious  and  honest  people .P1)^ 
modern  farm  m  Maryland.  Good  living 
quarters.  Reply  giving  experience,  references 
ages  and  salary  expected.  BOX  8713,  Kurai 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

MAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  farming.  Ex- 
cellent  opportunity  for  clean  dependable 
man  on  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  .  Good 
living  auarters.  State  age,  size  of  larniiy, 
experience,  salary  expected  and  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  8714,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants,  box  lu, 
Rye,  N.  Y.  _ 

C°°*kSe’rs  Wma?dSsS,'  SouXr%P?°°an'  St 

Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Gieat  Barring 

ton.  Mass.  _ _ _ : — - 

"pottt  TRYMAN:  Working  manager,  married. 
Over  10  000  capacity;  New  York  State.  Must 

Referencett^piirS^*  ^BGX^e89liTirR'irailaNew- 

Y  orker. _ _ _ _ _ - — - - - 

"FARM  couple,  age  40  to  50,  good  pay  and 

Uving  conditions.  Fairfield  Farm,  Harrisburg, 

R.  D.  3,  Penna. _ _ _ ■ 

rrYTTPT  E  retired  man  give  few  hours  daily 
help  lawns,  kennels,  owners  hobby 
dogs.PNot  a  job,  return  services  for  5-room 
house  garage,  heat,  electricity,  gas.  Write 
f u ny,  ’  BOX  716,  Mountain  View,  New  Jersey. 

FITHER  man,  or  man  and  wife,  dependable, 
good  health  and  habits,  as  caretakers  on 
an  estate  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Care  for  boiler  and  repairs.  H.  J.  Bencho.fi, 

Woodstock,  Virginia.  _ _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  for  father  and  two 
grown  sons',  own  room;  pleasant  surround 
infs?  Fair  wages.  Lester  fieege,  Jamesburg, 
New  Jersey. _ - _ _ _ — — 

EXPERIENCED  middleaged  naan  for  dairy 

farm  Must  be  Protestant,  clean,  good 
health,'  good  character.  BOX  9000,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ _ — - - - 

WIDOW  would  like  country  woman  to  share 

convenient,  pleasantly  situated  home,  as 
housekeeper  and  companron.  BOX  9001,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 


COUPLE,  intelligent,  settled,  experienced 
farmer,  gardener,  caretakers.  Responsible. 
References.  BOX  9005,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Permanent  position  by  good  cook, 
ex-nurse  and  farm  bookkeeper.  References. 
BOX  9006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman  as  houseworker  for  elderly 

couple.  Country  preferred.  551  West  169th 
St.,  New  York  32,  N.  Y.  Apt.  22, 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  landscaping,  green¬ 

house  and  flower  gardens  wishes  work.  BOX 
9015,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man,  good  habits,  farm  experi¬ 

ence;  wants  farm  job.  BOX  9018,  Rural 


COMPANION,  practical  nurse,  middleaged 

woman;  pleasant,  no  bad  habits.  Also  man, 
who  can  cook,  handy  around  house,  driving, 
wish  to  accompany  patient  to  Florida.  Ida 
Young,  135-11  39  Ave„  Flushing,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  veteran, 
age  24;  dairy  science  degree;  general  and 
dairy  farm  experience.  Good  salary  or  busi¬ 
ness  arrangement.  Benjamin  Beck,  165  South 
Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 

property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W.  W. 
Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


550  ACRE  pasture,  $35,000.  25  acre  pasture 

and  farm,  $11,000.  30  acre  farm,  two  houses, 
$7  700.  18  acre  farm,  $4,500.  Small  home, 

$2,750.  Vaughn  Hewey,  Broker,  Wauchula, 
Florida.  _ 

FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 

retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  694, 
Orlando. _ _ _ 

VETERAN  desires  farm  to  lease  with  option 

to  buy.  BOX  9021,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BERKSHIRES,  MASS.:  500  acres,  three  parcels 

or  more.  Hunting,  wild  plants,  Xmas  tree 
nursery,  camp  or  development.  Blueberries, 
timber,  brooks.  Near  Tanglewood  and  Dance 
Festival,  near  highways.  $10  per  acre.  Would 
divide.  Walter  Wilson,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  in  Westchester  County  area 

old  house  or  barn  up  to  five  acres,  low 
cost.  Write  Arnold  Coty,  200  E.  3rd  St.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  MO  4-1900. _ 

COUNTRY  retreat:  No.  10,  50  acres  $6,500. 

Delightful  low-cost  opportunity,  for  part- 
time  farmer.  Only  about  3 Vi  miles  to  thriving 
depot  town,  bus  to  school,  mail  delivered. 
About  45  acres  tillable;  pasture  watered  by 
springs;  woodlot;  apple  and  peach  trees.  Good 
10-room  residence  has  bath,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  hot  air  heat,  insulation,  porch;  garage, 
40x30  and  40x26.  basement  barns,  hay  fork, 
corn  crib,  poultry  housing,  etc.  Owner  in¬ 
cludes  Venetian  blinds,  storm  windows, 
kitchen  range,  storm  doors,  mower,  rake, 
lumber  wagon,  drill,  etc.  Come  see.  Raymond 
B.  Arnold,  501  N.  Main  St.,  Athens,  Pa. 


EXCHANGE  for  country  place  worth  $8,000 
for  two  houses  and  garden,  etc.  in  village. 
BOX  9022,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  fertile,  good  buildings,  10- 
room  home,  ideal  for  Summer  resort. 
Sacrifice  $7,000.  BOX  383,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Small  inexpensive  place,  five-ten 
acres.  Some  buildings,  edge  town.  .BOX  9004, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN:  166  acres.  Northern  Pennsylvania; 

half  clear;  timber;  springs;  game;  mineral 
rights;  $2,850.  BOX  1225,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NEW  honey  clover:  60  pounds  $9.00;  mixed 

Fall  flower  and  clover  60  pound  can  $7.80; 
10  pound  pail  clover  $2.90  postpaid.  George 
W.  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  With  or  without  property  green¬ 

houses.  Winkler.  Wawarsmg,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  home,  farm,  in  or  near 
village.  Eastern  New  York.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  BOX  8921,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 
lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5's  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York.  _ 

ORGANIC  products:  For  your  healths’  sake 
eat  organically  grown  vegetables.  No  poison 
sprays  or  artificial  fertilizers  used.  Gericke’s 
Organic  Farm,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Staten 
Island  9,  New  York. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest. 

5  lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  $1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y, 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

baked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  delicious  navel  oranges  and  Duncan 
grapefruit.  Selected  tree  ripened,  approxi¬ 
mately  55  pound  bushel  baskets.  Oranges 
$5.90;  grapefruit  $5.40;  assorted  $5.80.  Shipped 
via  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  add 15%; 
Wisconsin,  Upper  Michigan,  and  all  btates 
except  Missouri  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
add  10%.  Jim  E.  Revelle,  926  61st  St.,  South, 

St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. _ _ 

CLOVER  $8.75;  amber  $7.75.  Sixties  not  pre-* 
paid  Five  pound  pails  $1.30  prepaid.  A. 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A,  $5.50 

per  gallon.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Roscoe 
Deming,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
vou  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $5.50.  One  bushel  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.50.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.76.  Half 
bushels  $3.00.  Send  your  Christmas  orders 
early.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 
FLORIDA  Grapefruit:  Bushel  v  $3-00;  bushel 
mixed  (grapefruit  and  oranges)  $3.25;  bushel 
oranges  $3.50.  Add  $2.16  east  of  Arkansas  if 
you  want  the  express  prepaid.  Our  prices  on 
our  gift  packages  by  request.  E.  R.  Turner  & 
Sons,  P.  O.  BOX  1027,  Dept.  N,  Clearwater, 
Florida.  (Over  99  years  of  famliy  experience 
growing  grapefruit,  oranges  and  tangerines). 

ORDER  for  Christmas:  Pure  Vermont  maple 

syrup.  One  gallon  $6.50;  */2  gallon  $3.75;  one 
quart  $2.25;  five  pound  can  maple  sugar  $5.50. 
Prepaid  to  third  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. 


POULTRYMAN:  Modern  farm,  excellent 

housing,  salary  and  bonus;  3,500  Leghorns. 
Don’t  apply  unless  you  re  an  expert.  BOX 

9003,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

COOK -Houseworker:  Fond  of  children,  own 
room  and  bath,  no  heavy  cleaning;  top 
salary,  convenient  location.  Fischer,  100 

Garden  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  and  general  farming. 

Steady  position  for  reliable  party,  with  good 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Room  and 
board  furnished.  Every  other  Sunday  off. 

BOX  9009,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED :  Woman  with  dependent  preferred, 
20  to  35;  receptionist  doctor’s  office,  super¬ 
vise  house;  nice  village,  churches,  schools, 
movie  house,  beach.  $125  ^qnth  ancl  full 
maintenance  for  one  or  two.  BOX  9010,  Kurai 

New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

SETTLED  woman  to  wait  on  table  and  do 
housework.  No  cooking.  Private  bedroom, 
sitting  room,  bath.  References.  Write  Rev. 
George  Kinkead,  Poughkeepsie  31,  N.  Y. 
HERDSMAN:  Large  Connecticut  registered 

Hereford  farm  offers  good  opportunity  to 
married  man  with  cattle  experience,  fitting, 
and  showing.  Good  starting  salary  in  keeping 
with  ability.  Modern  home  and  perquisites 
furnished.  Please  write  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  to  P.  O.  BOX 
1303,  Hartford,  Conn. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Opportunity  for  middleaged 

woman  on  modern  farm  as  housekeeper. 
Household  consists  of  one  young  man, 
joined  by  parents  for  weekends.  Good  home 
surroundings  and  good  salary  to  right  person. 
Write  full  outline  of  self  to  P.  O.  BOX  1303, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


A  HATCHERY  buy:  Get  into  the  lucrative 
Agoose  market  quickly!  One  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  goose  hatcheries,  nationally  known 
and  advertised,  forced  to  sell.  Entire  busmess 
can  be  easily  moved  to  your  location.  Proven 
and  mature  breeding  stock.  Newest  auto¬ 
matic  hatching  equipment  Nets  $W>00  in 
4-mont  hesason.  Price  $15,000.  BOX  224, 

Strongsville,  Ohio. _ _ _ _ . 

314  ACRES:  Herd  and  equipment  Huge  2- 
home  dairy  farm,  complete  with  62  head 
cattle,  two  tractors,  poultry,  all  tools  and 
equipment;  beautiful  master,  home,  eight 
rooms,  bath,  utilities,  hot  air  heat,  land- 
scaped  lawn;  also  5-room  tenant  house,  A-l 
cemented  barn  48x76;  silo;  garage;  poultry 
house-  314  acres,  200  fertile  cropland,  several 
fruit  trees,  150  sugar  maples;  an  amazing 
value.  Stock  and  equipment  alone  worth 
$25,000.  Buildings  insured  for  $35,000.  Owner 
retiring,  will  sacrifice  for  $37,250.  No.  B-4593. 
West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  400  Main  St.,  Towanda, 

Penna. _ _ _  .. 

169  ACRES:  Stocked-equipped!  Mr.  Dairy 
Farmer.  See  this  beautiful  farm  before  you 
buy.  Finest  blacktop  highway.  Location,  near 
Salamanca,  N.  Y.  Includes  16  head  prize 
cattle,  A.C.  tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment; 
charming  residence,  nine  rooms,  bath,  utility 
room,  modern  kitchen,  city  conv,  gas  heat, 
double  garage;  large  barn;  silo;  poultry 
house;  milk  house;  other  buildings;  169  acres, 
70  tillable,  99  acres  pasture  and  woodland, 
stream;  widow  unable  to  handle.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  No.  C-8735,  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd, 
22  Jamestown  St..  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


TWELVE  modern  mushroom  houses.  Complete 

equipment.  Producing.  Bungalow  and  land. 
Nearby  market.  BOX  9011,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


OLD  Fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover  or 

buckwheat  comb  honey,  5  lb.  tin  $1.85;  plain 
$1.50.  For  4-lb.  bag  Hansman’s  all  or  half 
buckwheat  self  rising  pancake  mix  add  $1.00. 
Prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS  (shelled).  Buy  direct,  roast  them 

yourself:  10  pounds  $3.25;  25  pounds  $7.50; 
100  pounds  $28  express  collect.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  J.  P.  Councill  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware.  _ . 


MEAT  and  grocery  store  doing  $60,000  a  year 
business  including  two  tenements,  five  rooms 
each.  Reason  selling,  ill  health.  Marcel 

Renault,  Hartford,  Vermont. _ . 

15  ACRES  land,  5-room  home,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  beer  garden  and  dance  hall  in¬ 
cluding  coolers;  doing  good  business  now. 
Reason  for  selling  bad  health.  Price  $18,500. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Pippin,  owner,  Greensboro  Mary¬ 
land.  


TURKEY  farm,  100  acres,  for  sale  or  rent. 

Putnam  Valley,  9  mlies  north  Peekskill;  2V2 
story  dwelling,  iy2  baths  and  tenant  house. 
Farm  completely  equipped,  including  deep 
freeze;  farm  capacity  4,000  turkeys.  3-year 
lease,  $250  month  with  option  to  buy  at 
$25,000.  Morris  H.  Bannister,  904  Main  St., 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.  . 

WANTED  to  rent  or  operate  on  shares:  beef 
or  dairy  farm,  250  acres  up,  by  experienced 
farmer.  Later  purchase  desirable.  BOX  9007, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRY  farm:  17  acres,  two  250  ft.  chicken 

coops,  garage  and  feed  house.  Combination 
6-room  house,  modern  conveniences.  Joseph 
Guerrieri,  Ridgeway,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  Phone: 
8-5263. 


HONEY:  Buckwheat  and  clover  mixed  60  lbs. 

$7.80;  one  carton  6  10-lb.  pails  of  clover 
$10.50  not  prepaid.  G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. _ 

ORANGES,  grapefruit,  tree  ripened.  Christmas 
gift  boxes.  Guaranteed.  Oceanic  Gems, 
BOX  629,  Dunedin,  Florida.  _ 

NEW  honey  clover,  60  pounds  $9.00.  L.  M. 
Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  crop  selected  Stuart  or  Success  Pecans 
from  orchard  to  you.  Five  pound  bag  $3.00. 
Shelled  halves  four  pounds  $6.00  postpaid. 
Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. _ 

DELICIOUS  ripe  oranges  $5.25  bushel  pre- 
paid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park  Florida. 
GEORGIA  Pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties. 

Five  pounds,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. _ _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Boarders  in  private  home.  Myrtle 
Whitbeck,  Jefferson  Hts.,  Catskil),  N.  Y. 
ACTIVE  elderly  man  (pensioner)  wishes  good 
home,  room,  board,  reasonable.  BOX  9017, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Retired  gentleman  seeking  private 
quiet  country  home.  Main  highway.  Excel¬ 
lent  food;  $25  weekly.  BOX  9016,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

QUIET  permanent  home  for  Protestant  couple 
or  two  women.  No  liquor.  BOX  9008,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BEAUTIFUL  Christmas  corsages  for  teachers. 

friends,  church  members,  etc.  7  for  $3.00. 
Hurry.  Limited  stock.  Bourgogne,  260  East 
78th  St,,  New  York. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticelio,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Several  hundred  used  hot  bed 
sash  3x6  ft.  A.  G.  Bowser,  Box  68,  Middle- 
town.  New  York, _ _ 

CASH  paid  for  old  automobiles,  1915  or  older, 

any  condition.  Write,  describe.  R.  D. 
McCullough,  Eighty-Four,  Pennsylvania. _ 

ROTOTILLER  with  reverse  gear,  will  stand 
inspection;  $375.  Roger,  22  Shore  Road, 
Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  No.  12  Mann,  power  bone  cutter. 

_ M.  H.  Lindsey,  Northville,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Alphabet  or  ABC  plates.  Give  de- 
scription,  price.  Four  Winds  Farm,  Long 
Valley,  New  Jersey. 
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on  these  PLAIN  HARD  FACTS 
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(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


Stack  up  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay  .  .  .  and  join 
the  nation’s  largest  group  of  truck  users  by  choosing  Chevrolet! 


Here  are  the  facts  -  the  plain  hard  facts  -  about 
Chevrolet  trucks.  Here  are  the  reasons  why  more 
people  own  and  operate  Chevrolet  trucks  thata  any 
other  make!  Chevrolet  s  low  purchase  price 
Chevrolet’s  on-the-road  performance  .  .  .  Chevrolet’s 
on-the-record  ability  to  work  for  rock-bottom  wages 


in  terms  of  fuel  and  maintenance.  All  are  good  sound 
reasons  why  Chevrolet  is  the  favorite  of  farmers 
across  the  nation.  But  be  your  own  judge.  Check  the 
facts.  Then  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  America’s 
top  truck  value!  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Save  Money  on  Purchase  Price 

Stack  up  a  Chevrolet  truck  against  any 
other  truck  capable  of  handling  the  same 
payloads.  You’ll  find  the  Chevrolet  truck 
lists  for  less.  And  it  brings  you  rugged¬ 
ness,  stamina,  and  great  truck  features. 


Save  Money  on  Operating  Costs 

Chevrolet  trucks  cost  least  of  all  to  own 
and  maintain.  Valve-in-Head  economy 
saves  on  gas.  Chevrolet’s  special  4-way 
engine  lubrication  system  reduces  wear, 
keeps  oil  costs  low. 


Save  Money  on  Job  Efficiency 

Chevrolet  trucks  are  factory-matched  to 
your  payload  requirements.  Frame,  axles, 
springs,  body,  brakes,  and  power  are  part 
of  a  well-balanced  team  that  does  the  job 
at  lowest  cost. 


Save  Money  on  Lower  Depreciation 

Chevrolet  trucks  traditionally  bring  more 
money  at  re-sale  or  trade-in  than  any 
other  make  of  trucks  which  cost  about 
the  same  when  new.  Chevrolet’s  market 
value  stays  up  because  the  value  stays  in,' 
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Winter’s  First  Etching 


By  HENRY  S.  KERNAN 


HE  Point  IV  Program  is  now 
being  administered  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Because 
the  United  States  is  willing  to 
share  its  knowledge  and  re- 

_  _  sources  with  peoples  of  lands 

whose  technological  progress  has  not  been  as 
great,  its  Point  IV  Program  is  one  answer  to 
the  claim  that  American  industry  is  greedy 
and  self-destructive.  Those  who  know  Point 
IV  best  believe  that  it  may  become  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  century  in  inter¬ 
national  relations. 


However  fascinating  are  broad  issues  and 
noble  speculations,  they  add  up  to  just  noth¬ 
ing  unless  someone,  perhaps  a  farmer  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  becomes  better  off. 
Field  operations  are  the  real  touchstones  of 


The  attitude  of  the  village  headman  may  be 
quite  different.  He  is  appointed  by  the  land¬ 
lord  and  thus  represents  the  interests  of  the 
one  man  who  can  control  local  activities  down 
to  the  most  minute  detail.  He  must  keep 
village  life  operating  and  must  secure  him¬ 
self.  As  befits  his  position,  his  house  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  general  run  of  domed 
huts.  Inside,  the  mud  walls  are  whitewashed 
and  kept  spotlessly  clean.  Though  lacking  all 
other  ornamentation,  the  rooms  are  well 
carpeted  with  examples  of  Iran’s  most 
precioffs  heritage,  the  loom. 

Immediately  upon  the  landlord’s  arrival,  a 
calf,  kid  or  lamb  is  brought  to  his  presence 
for  sacrificial  slaughter.  But  he  usually  signals 
the  knife  away.  Then  he  and  his  guests  are 
invited  into  the  headman’s  house  where,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  their  shoes  at  the  door.,  they  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  ornate  rugs.  Tea  is 
brought,  and  a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal 
dulls  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Iranian  plateau. 

Iranian  farmers,  in  spite  of  their  mellifluous 
tongue,  are  not  a  loquacious  people.  Their  long 
moody  silences  give  one  time  for  thought.  Live 
charcoal  does  indeed  yield  a  pleasant  heat; 
but  we  had  seen  that  morning  droves  of  little 
donkeys  whose  loads  of  desert  shrubs  had 
been  yanked  from  the  windswept  ground. 
Soils  were  being  blown  thin  and  deserts  being 
laid  bare  in  an  endless  search  for  fuel  that 
probably  was  consuming  a  third  of  village 
time.  Even  at  such  terrific  cost,  the  basic 
human  need  for  warmth  had  not  been  met. 

I  had  seen  the  most  tragic  and  fatal  sign 
of  fuel  starvation  —  fatal  to  the  soil  upon 


which  village  life  depends,  namely,  manure 
bricks  drying  upon  the  walls.  Their  smudgy 
fires  burned  with  strong  smoke  in  the  little 
courts  that  front  each  house.  Iranian  farming 
rarely  makes  provision  for  building  up  humus 
in  the  soil;  cover  crops  and  manure  are  not 
used  for  that  purpose.  Seldom  is  anything  left 
on  the  ground  even  b£  chance.  The  village 
livestock  are  scavengers  which  feed  them¬ 
selves  by  gathering  up,  digesting  and  turning 
into  meat,  wool,  hides  and  milk  every  scrap 
of  organic  matter  the  earth  can  produce. 
People  become  warm  only  by  crowding  to¬ 
gether;  and  their  children  die  fronT  eating 
half-cooked,  unsterile  food. 

The  Great  Need  for  Trees 

Suddenly  a  pattern  fell  together  in  my 
mind.  Waste  land,  waste  water,  idle  labor, 
a  desperate  need  for  fuel  were  in  evidence  all 
around.  If  a  tree  could  be  found  to  produce 
good  fuel  with  winter  irrigation  alone,  the 
amount  of  land  to  plant  and  the  benefits  to 
expect  would  be  endless. 

No  project  of  the  Point  IV  Program  can  be 
undertaken  without  the  approval  and  co¬ 
operation  of  an  Iranian  government  agency. 
Therefore  the  next  step  was  to  lay  the  plan 
before  the  Director  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
Tehran.  This  organization  manages  the 
magnificent  forests  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  These  wild  Hyrcanian 
jungles  are  the  sole  remnants  of  the  pre¬ 
glacial  flora  that  once  covered  Europe;  hence 
they  come  near  to  being  a  botanist’s  paradise. 

(Continued  on  Page  734) 


Life  and  Customs  in  the  Typical  Iranian 

Village 


The  village  appears  as  a  grove  of  ash,  syca- 
lore  and  poplar  trees  enclosed  by  a  brown 
iud  wall  around  which  are  irrigated  wheat 
nd  barley  fields  reclaimed  from  the  endless 
xpanses  of  desert.  Inside  the  men  are  loiter- 
lg  about  —  in  the  winter  season  —  in  the 
?a  house,  the  village  bath,  or  in  front  of  the 
losque,  for  it  is  then  that  they  have  time  to 
2st  from  their  work  of  Summer  (when  their 
ours  are  from  dawn  to  dark)  and  to  discuss 
leir  concern  with  oxen,  donkeys,  plows, 
novels  and  sickles.  Their  wariness  of  strang- 
rs  is  something  shared  by  many  rural  peoples, 
nd  has  been  reinforced  by  experiences  which 
iad  them  to  expect  no  good  from  the  outside. 


American  Shovels  for  Iranian  Soil. 

Trees  suited  to  the  country  are  badly  needed  in  Iran.  Here  the  author ,  Henry  S.  Kernan,  shown 
providing  shovels  for  workmen  and  presenting  one  to  Mirza ,  headman  of  the  village  of  Mariia^ci' 
near  Tehran,  Iran.  Planting  will  soon  be  getting  underway  for  Ailanthus  glandulosa  ( Chinese  lree- 

nf-H pmipri.}  found  to  be  adaptable  to  this  region. 


our  success. 

Let  us  grant,  for  example,  that  the  science 
of  forestry  has  a  contribution  wherever  uses 
of  land  and  wood  are  problems.  They  are 
problems  in  the  United  States  and,  hence, 
forestry  has  become  a  profession  whose  pres¬ 
tige  and  lines  of  activity  are  well  defined.  But 
what  does  an  American  forester  do  in  Iran — 
a  huge,  empty  land  of  sun-baked  desert 
wastes,  sparkling,  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  sand  storms  that  drift  for  hundreds  of 
miles  across  the  broad,  bleak  plateau?  The 
Iranian  people  are  endowed  with  fine  tra¬ 
ditions  of  energy,  self-reliance  and  artistic 
achievement.  But  they  speak  at  least  a  dozen 
different  languages;  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are  wandering  herdsmen.  They  now  trail 
only  remnants  of  a  most  glorious  past.  And 
they  are  most  thoroughly  confused  as  to  why 
their  natural  resources  have  apparently 
brought  them  only  upheaval  and  misery. 

On  my  present  assignment  in  Iran,  I  have 
observed  that  one  need  make  only  a  shoit 
visit  to  an  Iranian  village,  of  which  there  are 
some  40,000  all  told,  to  realize  certain  facts 
which  are  of  interest  to  a  forester  or  to  any¬ 
one  versed  in  country  life  and  the  land  which 
sustains  it.  Probably  the  village  has  been 
reached  only  after  a  drive  of  many  miles 
across  desert,  barren  of  all  but  the  most 
drought-resistant  shrubs  and  low-lying 
grasses  with  names  like  esfang,  tirizak  and 
covancor.  On  the  horizon  are  mountains  and, 
if  it  is  Winter,  they  are  capped  with  snow. 
At  high  noon  the  sun  blazes  bright,  the  snow 
is  melting,  and  the  many  irrigation  ditches 
are  full  of  water,  mostly  wasted  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year. 


Some  day  the  trees  which  are  now  growing  and  trill 
remain  in  Iran  may  be  of  more  value  to  that  country 
than  its  present  vast  supplies  of  oil  which  does 
not  grow  and  is  being  constantly  drained  off  into 
foreign  lands .  Point  IV  projects ,  like  this  wood- 
lot  development 9  make  for  lasting  good  will . 
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FEEDING  THE  BIRDS 


NOWING  the  pleasures  of  bird  watch¬ 
ing,  we  have  placed  feeding  stations 
within  view  of  our  windows.  There 
we  see  grosbeaks,  juncoes,  chickadees 
and  our  other  winsome  little  com¬ 
panions  at  close  range  all  Winter 
long.  They  bring  fun  and  delight  for  the  whole 
family.  And  last  year  brought  us  an  extra 
abundance  of  birds. 


Allan  D.  Cruickshank  From  National  Audubon  Society 
Evening  Grosbeaks  eating  sunflower  seeds  on 
snow  in  protective  cover. 


It  happened  before  Winter  set  in  that  the 
limbs  of  a  tree  were  tossed  onto  ground  slop¬ 
ing  up  from  the  kitchen  window.  A  deluge 
of  sleet  and  snow  came  to  cover  the  entire 
landscape  —  and  our  usually  protected  feed¬ 
ing  trays.  All  food  —  grain  (even  ragweed 
seed  by  the  road),  berries  and  morsels  from 
the  table  —  was  suddenly  sealed  away  from 
the  wild  birds.  Something  had  to  be  done: 
small  birds  use  up  their  scant  body  reserves 
quickly  when  food  is  not  available  to  them, 
and,  if  undernourished,  they  cannot  survive 
the  Winter. 

We  tried  throwing  seeds  and  bread  crumbs 


along  the  bare  spots  of  the  branches  on  the 
slope,  in  the  crevices,  and  on  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  these  odds  and  ends  awaiting  use  as 
firewood.  That  very  afternoon,  a  junco,  trim 
in  its  dark  vest,  discovered  the  offerings.  Soon 
several  came.  Next  day  we  counted  a  dozen 
of  these  “snow  birds.”  All  Winter  the  crotchety 
branches  protected  the  birds  and  their  food 
from  ice  and  snow,  and  sometimes  from 
squirrels. 

With  instinctive  caution,  the  birds  set  a 
watch  of  their  own.  One  junco  would  mount 
guard  on  a  branch  at  the  top  of  the  pile  while 
the  other  birds  feasted  in  all  weather,  com¬ 
pletely  hidden.  Recently,  I  heard  Dr.  L.  A. 
Hausman  of  Rutgers  University  say  in  an 
informal  talk  that  we  should  let  nature  have 
a  corner  of  our  surroundings  for  a  thicket  of 
tangles  and  brambles,  for  “what  is  untidy  to 
a  human  being  is  tidy  to  a  bird.”  Our  jumbled 
odds  and  ends  of  wood,  so  popular  with  the 
birds,  have  proved  how  right  Dr.  Hausman  is. 

Others  of  our  regular  visitors  liked  the 
random  woodpile,  too.  In  February,  the  white- 
throated  sparrow  spent  contented  hours  there; 
when  he  sang,  I  could  see  his  white  throat 
quiver.  The  crimson  cardinal  stopped  by  and 
so  did  an  occasional  summer  bird  that  was 
wintering  out  of  its  usual  bounds.  But,  our 
“regulars”  —  the  juncoes,  chickadees,  nut¬ 
hatches,  tufted  titmice,  downy  woodpeckers — 
gave  us  pleasant  watching  every  day. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  tells  us  in  his  Jour¬ 
nals  that  a  chickadee  once  lighted  on  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  wood  he  was  carrying  and  “pecked  at 
the  sticks  without  fear.”  Thoreau  got  deep 
enjoyment  from  bird  watching. 

Homegrown  ideas  result  in  practical  and 
interesting  ways  of  feeding  birds.  One  family 
we  know  simply  fastens  suet  to  a  coat  hanger 
and  hangs  the  combination  outdoors.  Another 
fixes  a  mesh  wire  container  —  it  looks  like  a 
soap  dish  —  full  of  suet  to  a  tree  with  the 
open  side  against  the  bark.  Others  place  it 


on  a  feeding  platform  that  is  mounted  on  a 
post.  The  insect  eaters,  by  the  way  —  titmice, 
kinglets,  woodpeckers,  creepers,  and  nut¬ 
hatches  —  prefer  suet. 

Of  the  crumbs  we  put  out,  our  birds  seem 
to  favor  those  of  broken  corn  bread.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  like  any  table  scraps,  trimmings 
from  the  kitchen,  and  drippings,  for  that 
matter.  One  ornithologist  claims  that  he  has 
good  results  by  giving  the  birds  a  straight  fare 
of  bread  crumbs,  suet  and  corn. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  bird  study  is  that  it 
is  easily  shared  by  members  of  the  family. 
Bird  watching  really  thrives  when  parents 
and  children  -do  it  together.  And  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  alone,  bird  watching  may  make 
a  delightful  difference,  season  after  season. 

When  you  remember  the  birds,  you  spend  a 
happier  Winter  at  cost  of  only  pennies  and 
almost  no  trouble.  Saving  an  “untidy  spot”  for 
Winter  birds  and  feeding  them  regularly  has 
brought  to  us  the  pleasures  of  watching  birds, 
and,  more  important,  has  often  been  the 
means  of  life  to  them. 

New  Jersey  Floris  C.  Thompson 


Allan  D.  Cruickshank  From  National  Audubon  Society 

Suet  impressed  into  wood  makes  attractive  feed 
for  the  downy  woodpecker. 


WINTER  TRACTOR  CARE 


ignition  system  carefully.  Perhaps  the  trac¬ 
tor  will  not  be  used  for  a  few  months  but, 
when  the  buds  start  bursting,  it  is  a  fine  feel- 
TANDING,  rusting  machinery  repre-  dicated,  now  is  the  right  time  to  give  them  to  have  the  engine  kick  right  off.  Remem- 
sents  a  big  loss,  especially  if  you  attention.  There  is  no  great  rush  at  the  local  her  that  a  faulty  ignition  system  —  bad  points, 

just  climb  down  in  the  Fall  and  garage  or  tractor  station.  Also,  it  is  smarter  fouled  or  worn  out  spark  plugs  or  cracked 

leave  it  there.  Not  only  can  that  to  order  parts  before  spring  demand  creates  cables  —  not  only  means  hard  starting  but 

sort  of  neglect  run  up  expensive  delivery  jams  and  scarcities.  loss  of  power  and  wasted  fuel. 


repair  bills,  "but  it  can  also  mean  While  you  are  tinkering,  go  over  the 


(Continued  on  Page  741) 


c  great  many  lost  days  next  Spring  when 
hours  mean  dollars  and  cents.  For  when 
Spring  comes,  planting  must  be  done. 

Take  the  tractor,  for  example.  A  farmer’s 
livelihood  depends  on  it.  It  provides  power  to 
draw  the  plow,  the  planter,  the  cultivator  and 
the  combine.  It  saws  wood,  harvests  hay,  fills 
the  silo,  grades  roads,  pulls  stumps  and  moves 
boulders.  Yet  it  may  have  to  brave  the  rigors 
of  winter,  neglected  and  forgotten,  out  in  the 
open  barnyard.  The  family  car  stands  polished 
and  babied  under  cover.  Why  should  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  other  important  farm  tools  be  the 
stepchildren? 

Perhaps  it  is  that  field  equipment,  built  to 
take  a  beating,  just  seems  to  keep  rolling 
along  despite  layered-on  mud  or  dust.  How¬ 
ever,  this  cannot  go  on  forever.  So  when 
Winter  comes,  do  not  just  ride  up  to  the  barn, 
get  off  the  tractor  and  forget  it.  Store  it 
properly.  It  is  a  major  investment  that  needs 
the  best  of  care. 

First,  it  should  be  washed.  Under  that  dust 
and  grime  may  lurk  tire  breaks,  cracks  that 
need  welding,  or  a  bolt  minus  a  nut.  Also, 
under  dirt  breeds  that  cancer  of  metal  equip¬ 
ment  —  rust.  Let  corrosion  eat  into  vital  parts 
and  you  may  have  to  shell  out  for  a  big  re¬ 
pair  bill. 

The  cleaning  job  should  be  thorough.  Use 
soap  and  apply  a  brush  soaked  with  kerosene 
to  stubborn  grease  spots.  Then  scout  around 
the  chassis  and  over  the  engine  for  nuts  that 


need  tightening,  paits  that  are  worn,  broken  pan  plowing  is  finished,  the  tractor  should  be  thoroughly  serviced  before  being  stored  for  the 

and  need  replacing.  If  major  repairs  are  in-  Winter  in  a  dry,  clean  shed. 
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For  Winter  Window  Gardens 

While  begonias,  geraniums,  coleus  larger  ones, 
and  other  old  favorites  will  doubt-  And  did  you  know  that  the  cala- 
less  continue  as  the  backbone  of  the  dium  is  a  very  desirable  foliage 
winter  window  garden,  there  are  plant  for  winter  growing?  The 
other  plants,  not  often  seen  but  easily  leaves,  which  somewhat  resemble 
grown  —  plants  that  will  lend  color  the  shape  of  an  arrow  head,  are  re- 
and  a  bit  of  glamor  to  the  winter  markably  delicate  in  appearance  and 
scene.  show  numberless  combinations  of 

For  instance,  my  mother  always  lovely  colors.  This  is  a  tuberous 
had  a  white  calla  lily  blooming  in  rooted  plant  with  a  natural  environ- 
the  house;  today,  there  is  a  yellow  ment  of  tropical,  moist  surroundings, 
calla  which  may  be  grown  in  the  Thus  when  grown  indoors,  abundant 
same  way.  Plant  each  bulb  in  a  six  moisture,  a  generous  amount  of  food 
inch  pot  or,  if  the  tuber  is  extra  and  a  humid  atmosphere  must  be 

large,  use  a  seven  inch  pot.  The  provided;  and  the  soil  must  be  rich, 

tubers  of  the  .yellow  variety  are  friable  and  preferably  on  the  acid 
quite  different  in  shape  from  the  side.  Use  large  pots  and  do  not  keep 
white  sort  and  should  be  barely  too  moist  until  growth  has  formed, 
covered  with  soil  when  placed  in  the  After  growth  is  well  started,  feed 
pot.  Both  varieties  must  have  a  very  and  water  abundantly.  I  should  add 
rich  soil  to  grow  successfully,  and  that  there  are  two  sizes  of  bulbs; 
the  yellow  calla  blooms  much  later  and  for  indoor  growing,  the  smaller 
than  the  white.  Place  the  pots  in  a  size  is  recommended.  The  colors  of 
warm,  dry  place  to  form  roots  which  the  foliage  are  just  as  brilliant  and 
will  take  about  a  month.  After-  varied  as  are  those  of  the  larger 

ward,  they  will  require  a  sunny  spot  bulbs.  Do  not  keep  plants  in  direct 

and  frequent  watering  and 'feeding,  sunlight  all  the  time,  as  they  prefer 
During  the  Summer,  the  plants  partial  shade.  Feed  regularly  every 
should  be  buried  up  to  their  rims  in  other  week  with  any  good  plant 
an  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  garden  food. 

and  left  to  rest,  watering  occasion-  Blue  is  a  scarce  color  in  window 
ally.  In  the  Fall,  repot  in  rich  soil  gardens,  but  you  can  add  it  with  a 

and  return  to  the  house.  The  yellow  clump  or  two  of  the  charming  Vir- 

calla,  however,  having  started  to  ginia  bluebells  (Mertensia  Virginica) 
bloom  later  will  continue  in  bloom  which  you  can  either  buy  or  lift 
longer  than  the  white  sort.  from  the  garden  —  if  you  can  find 

Then  there  is  the  dignified  ama-  them  at  this  time  of  year!  Since  this 
ryllis,  a  particularly  decorative  plant  plant  blooms  early  in  the  Spring,  it 
for  winter  blooming.  The  blossoms  has  been  resting  through  the  Sum- 
show  a  wide  range  of  self  colors,  mer  and  is  ready  to  start  into  growth 
while  some  have  dramatic  markings  now.  Place  in  bulb  pans  and  force 
on  solid  grounds.  The  hybrid  ama-  as  you  would  bulbs, 
ryllis  is  the  one  for  forcing  indoors,  Let  -us  return  for  a  minute  to 
and  the  bulbs  are  easy  to  handle,  those  old  standbys,  geraniums  and 
As  soon  as.  received,  each  bulb  begonias.  Why  not  try  some  of  the 
should  be  placed  in  a  pot  at  least  newer  and  more  unusual  sorts  of 
two  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  each  to  accent  the  older  varieties? 
the  bulb  (some  growers  say  three  There  is  the  so-called  “lettuce  leaf” 
inches)  in  a  half-and-half  mixture  begonia,  for  instance,  which  has  the 
of  good  garden  loam  and  well-rotted  sprightly  crisp  green  color  and  form 
manure.  Only  the  thick  part  of  the  of  fresh  lettuce.  Dainty  pink  flowers 
bulb  should  be  covered  with  soil,  offer  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  lively 
leaving  the  long  neck  exposed.  Be  green  of  the  foliage.  It  is  very  easy 
sure  that  there  is  plenty  of  drainage  to  grow  and  will  stand  out  conspicu- 
material  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  ously  in  the  window  garden, 

that  the  soil  is  loose  and  rich.  Water  While  the  ivy-leaf  geranium  is 

the  bulb  sparingly  while  leaves  are  not  exactly  new,  though  there  is  a 
forming,  then  keep  it  watered  liber-  much  wider  range  of  colors  than 
ally  as  it  grows  and  blooms.  It  re-  formerly,  it  is  one  that  I  practically 
quires  a  sunny  south  window  to  never  see  in  any  collection  of  house 
grow  at  its  best.  The  flower  stock  plants.  Two  or  three  of  these  lovely, 
usually  precedes  the  foliage  and,  if  graceful  trailing  geraniums  will  add 
you  want  to  evercome  'the  bare  look,  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  color  of 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  place  well-grown  the  window  garden.  The  treatment 
foliage  plants  in  front  of  the  ama-  is  the  same  as  for  any  other  gerani- 
ryllis  pots.  After  the  plants  have  um,  except  that  it  is  a  trailer  and 
finished  blooming,  keep  them  moist  must  be  placed  with  this  in  mind, 
and  in  the  sun  until  it  is  safe  to  put  There  are  double  and  semi-double 
them  outdoors.  Sink  the  pots  in  a  sorts,  and  the  colors  are  enchanting 
semi-shaded  spot  in  the  garden  and  — some,  such  as  orchid,  violet  and 
never  allow  the  bulbs  to  dry  out.  fuchsia,  not  to  be  found  in  other 
Feeding  twice  a  month  with  liquid  geraniums.  Some  flowers  are  ac- 
manure  will  provide  the  necessary  cented  with  a  contrasting  color, 
nourishment.  Bring  into  the  house  There  are  also  the  more  usual 
before  danger  of  heavy  frost,  re-  geranium  colors  —  blush,  rose  and 
moving  at  least  an  inch  of  the  top  scarlet.  Strong,  well-rooted  plants 
soil  and  replacing  with  the  potting  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  gerani- 
mixtures  suggested  above.  When  urns;  also,  the  ivy  geranium  may  be 
plants  become  too  crowded  in  their  increased  by  cuttings  like  any 
pots,  they  should  be  transferred  to  geranium.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Photo:  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Raising  'carrots  is  nice  business  in  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  area.  Harold  Linehan, 
Hopewell  farmer,  stands  alongside  one  of  several  piles  of  carrots  containing 

more  than  400  tons. 


Photo:  H.  Katenkamp,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Doughnout  Tree  in  Fryeburg, 
Maine. 


William  D.  Herrick . 

We  learn  with  sorrow  of  the 
passing  of  William  D.  Herrick  of 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  He  was  an 
early  contributor  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  —  he  sent  in  his  first 
article  while  an  Illinois  farmhand 
in  1885  —  and  was  a  subscriber  for 
75  years. 

From  his  florist  and  market 
gardening  business,  Mr.  Herrick 
found  time  to  perform  many  civic 
duties  for  Downers  Grove.  He 
served  on  its  school  boards  for  over 
30  years  and,  among  other  civic  and 
social  honors  conferred  upon  him 
before  his  death,  was  that  of  having 
the  new  junior  high  school  named 
after  him  in  recognition  of  his 
school  service. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
friends  and  family. 


SEED 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 
NEWEST,  BEST  RATED. 

HEAVY  YIELDING  SEED  OATS.  In  %},  8  & 
Canadian  kinds,  &  James  Hulless.  ' 

GET  FULL  PARTICULARS,  also  Circular  en. 
titled  “OAT  GROWING  SECRETS  ANn 
FACTS  WORTH  READING  AND  KNOW¬ 
ING”  ANSWERING  14  QUESTIONS  about 
oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen’s  COMMISSION 
COUPON  CHECK.  Saves  you  real  money  We 
originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fighting  cam¬ 
paign  lor  more  and  better  oats  In  the  U.  S. 


Customers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  produce  higher  yields.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND 
on  getting  Irom  us  the  best  lor  less.  Amazing  high 
yield  reports  tell  the  true  story.  Write  today 
and  save! 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  R  _ [ThcSOriginal] _ Waterloo,  Iowa 


Meat...  /  of 


Orchard  k  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


C AI/CC  |ADftp  —  two  men  can  prune 
LMDVFIt  (aster  and  easier  than 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 

Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  •  Very  Fast  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  1  %"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


BOTH 

*  FREE! 

2  BIG  BERRY  BOOKS 

A  FREE  subscription  to  “Better  Berries'1  plus  our 
44  page  ’53  Catalog  giving  complete  planting  in¬ 
structions  for  all  varieties  Strawberries  and  Blue¬ 
berries.  Also  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Write: 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  52,  MD. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 


R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . $3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  3.00 

Dahlias, 

Morgan  T.  Riley .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
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Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  - 

Large  Tracts  of  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Spruce  Preferred. 

Also  Hardwood.  Best  of  References  Furnished. 
Write  P.  0.  BOX  793,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Send  postcard  or  letter 
!  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CO  EC 

BURPEE  CO.  rnK 

PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


.Allen’s  1953  Beny  Boqk  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  dryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  ’53  LIST 
FREE.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

For  Sale:  3  to  8  ft.  $1.00  each. 
Buyer  to  cut  and  transport. 
PENKSA,  WORCESTER,  N.  Y. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


CANADIAN  GROWN 


HYBRI 


d  CORIM 


Our  Closed  Formulas  —  CORNELL  29-3  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  Varieties. 

e  BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 

Write  Dept.  R-2  _  Representatives  Wanted  in 

For  Prices  •  Un  assigned  Territories 
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Ditching  Pays  Double  Dividends 


Secondary  roads  in  Western  New 
York  are  usually  built,  rebuilt  and 
repaired  by  town  highway  depart¬ 
ments.  They  are  mainly  constructed 
of  dirt  or  gravel  and  sometimes  are 
subject  to  heavy  erosion  damage  in 
wet  seasons,  especially  when  grades 
are  steep  and  the  ditches  carry  run¬ 
off  from  adjacent  farms.  Care  and 
maintenance  of  these  roads  are  the 
job  of  town  highway  superintendents, 
some  of  whom  are  beset  by  serious 
problems.  Every  day  that  a  town 
highway  crew  of  three  men  with 
equipment  works  on  town  roads,  it 
costs  the  taxpayers  from  $160  to 
$200. 

During  the  last  15  years  a  new 
land  use  movement  among  farmers 
has  had  the  indirect  effect  of 
eliminating  some  of  the  runoff  and 
slowing  down  the  rest  @f  the  water. 
It  helps  all  local  taxpayers  because 
it  lessens  the  repair  bills  on  many 
dirt  roads.  There  have  been  two  such 
problem  roads  in  Wyoming  County. 

Benefit  to  Highways 


barn,  but  a  slow  steady  flow  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  diversion. 
He  soon  realized  that  he  had  spent 
$50  to  construct  a  diversion  ditch 
that  would  save  him  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Long  before  the  heavy 
spring  runoff,  he  was  making  plans. 
Every  time  he  saw  a  picture  of  a 
farm  with  nicely  contoured  fields, 
he  visualized  his  farm  with  the  same 
look.  He  showed  his  wife  one  of 
these  pictures,  and  remarked,  “That’s 
how  our  farm  is  going  to  look.” 
Arrangements  were  made  to  lay  out 
the  strips  as  soon  at  it  was  dry 
enough  in  the  next  Spring. 

The  town  of  Wethersfield  has  also 
benefitted.  With  water  on  Conrad’s 
farm  under  control,  maintenance 
problems  on  Town  Line  road  were 
greatly  simplified.  There  were  no 


washouts  in  the  Winter  of  1951-52, 
and  no  big  piles  of  silt  to  move. 

Another  big  winner  was  the  town 
of  Java.  Three  times  last  Winter,  the 
road  crew  was  sent  to  fix  Pee  Dee 
road.  Past  experience  had  taught 
that  similar  weather  always  meant 
trouble  in  that  spot.  Each  time,  the 
crew  came  back  with  the  report  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do.  The  Conrad 
ditch  had  saved  the  road  and  thus 
saved  the  town  of  Java  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

McGee  and  Conrad  are  not  alone 
in  what  they  have  done,  nor  are  the 
results  of  their  work  particularly 
unusual.  They  are  just  two  among 
many  who  have  used  the  techniques 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  to 
help  themselves.  In  so  doing,  they 
have  made  an  indirect  but  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  to  the,  welfare  of 
their  towns’  taxpayers. 

Robert  S.  Jonas 


plus  house,  garden,  milk,  two  fat 
hogs.  .  .  .anything  else?” 


fHoffman  proving  assures  you... 


The  road  past  William  McGee’s 
farm  in  the  town  of  Java  goes  up 
a  long  steep  hill.-  Most  of  his  68-acre 
farm  slopes  directly  toward  the  road. 
At  least  once  a  year,  a  quick  snow 
melt  or  a  hard  shower  has  deposited 
tons  of  silt  in  the  road  or  cut  huge 
holes  in  it.  Which  happened  de¬ 
pended  on  whether  the  fields  near¬ 
est  the  road  were  plowed  up  or  in 
sod.  In  any  case  the  town  highway 
crew  usually  had  to  work  there 
several  days  a  year. 

In  the  Fall  of  1948,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Wyoming  County 
Soil  Conservation  District,  McGee 
constructed  three  diversion  ditches 
across  fields  next  to  ;he  road.  These 
ditches  picked  up  the  surface  water 
on  the  long  slopes  and  let  it  “walk, 
not  run”  to  brook,  running  through 
the  center  of  the  farm.  Since  that 
time  the  road  has  required  only 
ordinary  maintenance  and  McGee’s 
strip-cropped  fields  now  have  a  well 
kept,  productive  look.  For  him  this 
was  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  on  his  farm  operations.  For 
the  town  it  meant  saving  the  cost 
each  year  of  several  days’  work  with 
men  and  machinery. 

Frank  Conrad’s  farm  is  at  the 
intersection  of '  Pee  Dee  and  the 
Town  Line  roads  in  the  town  of 
Wethersfield.  In  periods  of  heavy 
runoff,  water  ran  down  the  long  hill 
back  of  the  barn  into  the  barnyard, 
in  and  around  the  barn,  and  then 
down  the  driveway  to  Town  Line 
road.  Sometimes  it  damaged  the 
highway  considerably.  Some  of  the 
water  from  the  same  slope  ran  north 
to  Pee  Dee  road  and,  before  it  got 
to  the  next  farm  owned  by  Frank’s 
father-in-law,  Robert  Siler,  it  had 
done  considerable  damage  to  the 
road.  Still  more  of  the  water  ran 
through  a  culvert  on  Town  Line 
road,  then  washed  across  the  Siler 
farm. 

The  Wethersfield  and  Java  high¬ 
way  crews  had  to  spend  several 
days  each  year  repairing  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  the  water  from  the 
Conrad  farm.  Every  year  Conrad  had 
to  draw  many  loads  of  gravel  to  keep 
his  driveway  passable.  His  fields 
were  worn  and  gullied.  When  part 
of  the  field  back '  of  the  barn  was 
in  corn  in  1951,  there  was  a  small 
gully  between  every  row. 

Improvement  of  Farm  Fields 

In  the  Fall  of  1951,  the  Wyoming 
County  Soil  Conservation  District 
helped  Conrad  construct  a  1,200  foot 
diversion  ditch  across  his  farm,  about 
a  third  down  the  slope.  It  starts  near 
Pee  Dee  road,  winds  across  the  hill 
southward,  and  empties  into  a  well 
sodded  draw.  The  water  follows  this 
natural  draw  into  the  creek,  crossing 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  farm. 

When  the  ditch  was  made,  it 
crossed  corn  stubble,  new  seeding 
and  old  meadow.  This  called  for  a 
radical  change  in  Conrad’s  methods. 
To  preserve  the  ditch,  he  would  have 
to  farm  across  the  slope  in  strips.  To 
do  this,  he  would  have  to  plow  under 
some  good  seeding.  He  would  also 
have  to  grow  corn  after  corn  in 
parts  of  the  strips.  But  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  make  the  changes. 

Last  Fall,  after  the  ditch  had 
been  installed,  Frank  Conrad  looked 
at  it  after  each  rain.  Every  time  he 
found  the  same  thing  —  almost  no 
.water  in  the  driveway  or  around  the 
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•••to  give  you  bigger  yields  on  your  farm! 


There  are  Funk  G  Hybrids  bred  for  almost  every 
condition — high,  medium,  or  low  soil  fertility  .  . . 
early  or  late  growing  seasons  .  .  .  husking  or  silage. 

But  highly  important  to  you — Funk  G  Hybrids  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  right  in  your  local  area 
under  the  Hoffman  Proving  Program,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  15  years. 

When  you  plant  Funk  G  Hybrids,  you  cam  be  sure 
of  getting  a  hybrid  that’s  exactly  right  for  your 
soil  and  climate  .  .  .  that  will  give  you  the  biggest 
possible  yield  of  solid,  ripe  ears.  Or,  extra  tons  of 
more  nutritious  silage. 


Funk  G  Hybrids  also  give  you  these  big  5 -Star  Ad¬ 
vantages:  ★  Faster  starting.  ★  Greater  insect  resist¬ 
ance.  ★  More  disease  resistance.  ★  Greater  stand- 

ability.  ★  Better  drouth  resistance. 

« 

You  take  no  chances  with  Funk  G  Hybrids.  Hoffman 
does  all  the  proving  for  you — under  your  own  local 
soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

This  year,  get  Hoffman-proved  Funk  G  Hybrids 
“made  to  order”  for  your  area.  Whether  you  plant 
for  husking  or  silage,  we’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  select 
the  right  Funk  G  Hybrid  for  your  acres.  Order  your 
seed  today !  Send  for  helpful  free  booklets. 


•  •  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent  for  FUNK  G  and  other  farm  seeds  ...  or  contact  us  direct  •  • 


fHoffman 

f  *  CADM  CCCI 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


FREE  BOOKLETS 

Get  your  copies!  New  Hybrid  Com 
Booklet  and  latest  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Book  tell  you  why  Hoffman  Quality 
seeds  give  you  bigger,  better  crops  on 
your  acres  . . .  help  you  make  more 
money!  Write  card  or  letter  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.  Box  312 

Landisvilfe  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


ecember  6,  1952 
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UNCLE  WALTER 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


V“7  '») 

TAKE  ONE  WHIFF! 

(FOR. THIS  YOU'VE  YEARNED!) 


IT  RACKS  RIGHT 


PACK  YOUR  PIPE 
NOW  YOU  HAVE  EARNED _ 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CANT  BITE! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  STAYS  LIT  TO  THE 
LAST  PUFF.  AND  NEVER  LEAVES 
A  SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE. 


HAPPINESS  FOR  ALL  CONCERNED 


Skipper's  still  a  farm  boy  at  heart.  He  likes  to  lean 
on  his  Bethlehem  Fence. 
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Woodlots  in  Iran 

(Continued  from  Page  730) 


But  the  problems  of  these  jungles 
make  them  a  forester’s  nightmare.  I 
found  that,  though  the  Iranian 
Forest  Service  has  far  more  than  it 
can  cope  with,  its  Director  was 
sympathetic  and  ready  with  good 
advice. 

He  explained  that  a  planting  of 
Ailanthus  glandulosa  (Chinese  Tree- 
of-Heaven)  had  been  made  several 
years  before  near  Tehran  where  the 
soil  is  of  the  poorest  and  the  annual 
rainfall  less  than  10  inches.  These 
trees  had  been  planted  in  holes  three 
feet  deep,  and  over  90  per  cent  had 
survived.  However,  the  expense  of 
each  hole  had  been  such  that  the 
project  had  very  nearly  been  aban¬ 
doned.  In  fact,  there  were  25,000 
seedlings  in  the  nursery  just  the  right 
size  for  planting.  , 

The  Director  and  I  agreed  that  if 
ailanthus  could  survive  with  no 
irrigation  at  all,  it  would  do  even 
better  with  winter  water.  A  tractor 
and  a  ditch-digging  machine  were  in 
the  Point  IV  Program  warehouse. 
The  project  would  receive  the  trees 
at  a  nominal  price  and  the  money 
would  be  used  to  provide  more 
planting  stock  for  the  following  sea¬ 
son. 

Problems  of  Land  Ownership 

The  Near  East  Foundation,  whose 
excellent  work  has  won  the  good¬ 
will  of  officials  and  peasants  alike, 
owns  several  villages  west  of  Tehran 
at  the  foot  of  the  towering  Elborz 
Mountains.  The  Foundation  agreed 
to  provide  land  and  water  for  a 
woodlot  planting,  provided  that  the 
closely  knit  pattern  of  village  life 
be  not  disregarded  or  transgressed. 
Such  patterns  hinge  upon  rights  to 
water,  land,  pasturage  and  labor.  Al¬ 
though  the  origins  of  these  rights  are 
often  obscure  and  their  working 
illogical,  they  result  nevertheless 
from  the  experience  of  centuries,  and 
they  are  all-powerful. 

For  example,  Mamazan  village 
“owns”  an  800-acre  field  across 
which  meander  five  ditches  bring¬ 
ing  water  to  five  villages  from  the 
Jorjrud  Rivei;  above.  Each  village 
has  also  a  right  to  pasture  this 
ground,  but  no  worker,  except  from 
Mamazan,  may  even  turn  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  its  dirt.  Furthermore,  because 
it  is  Mamazan  land,  only  Mamazan 
water  may  be  used  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  we  had  pieced  together 
these  facts,  we  realized  that  a 
community  forest,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  could  not  be  established. 
Only  Mamazan  men  can  work  on  this 
land  and,  since  water  from  only  one 
ditch  may  be  taken,  most  of  the  area 
will  remain  waste  until  all  five 
ditches  are  combined  into  one. 

Another  reason  why  this  tract  has 
remained  unusable  for  crops  is 
simply  the  steep  grade  of  the  ditches 
which  cross  it.  They  build  up  and 
gouge  away  deposits  of  silt  and 
gravel  too  fast  for  a  stable  agricul¬ 
ture.  Apparently  the  idea  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  flow  of  water  with  pervi¬ 
ous  rock  barriers  has  not  occurred 
to  the  same  people  who  show 
masterful  skill  with  their  under¬ 
ground  water  canals  or  “qanats.” 


not  suitable  for  ailanthus  because 
the  small  branches  do  not  make  good 
fuel;  they  are  too  light  and  spongy. 
Therefore,  if  he  would  let  the  tree 
grow  and  produce  hard  wood  on  the 
trunk,  he  would  find  it  excellent  for 
burning  and  could  count  upon  the 
vigorous  roots  to  send  up  new 
sprouts  without  replanting. 

The  headman,  or  cadkhoda,  is  im¬ 
portant  to  his  village.  In  addition, 
Mirza  is  extremely  competent  in  his 
own  sphere  and  a  natural  leader. 
Once  he  was  persuaded  (and  also 
Hossein  Ali,  second-in-charge  and 
in  control  of  irrigation),  we  counted 
upon  the  willing  labor  of  all  the 
seven  bune  into  which  the  village 
labor  force  is  divided.  These  are 
units  of  four  men  each  who  work 
a  given  tract  of  land  together. 

A  Woodlot,  With  Water,  Is  Set  Out 

Our  confidence  in  Mirza  was  not 
misplaced.  On  the  given  day,  every 
working  man  of  Mamazan  was 
aboard  our  truck,  with  a  few  boys 
to  help  carry  trees. 

Hossein  Ali  and  one  bune  were 
assigned  to  manage  the  irrigation. 
They  threw  a  small  brush  dam  across 
the  main  ditch  and  diverted  the 
water  into  the  lateral  ditches  with  a 
skill  that  was  a  joy  to  watch.  As 
soon  as  a  lateral  was  planted,  the 
water  arrived  and  soaked  the  soil 
firmly  around  the  roots. 

Meanwhile  the  planters  were  rac¬ 
ing  ahead  with  their  part.  They 
shouted  and  sang  at  their  work,  but 
planted  their  trees  excellently  to  the 
number  of  250  each  the  first  day. 
Only  when  I  passed  by  would  their 
faces  fall  as  they  solemnly  assured 
me  that  they  were  faint  with  hunger 
and  would  soon  collapse.  I  replied 
that  they  had  better  hurry  a»d  get 
their  trees  planted  because  the  bears 
and  monkeys  were  all  ready  waiting 
to  move  into  the  new  forest. 

A  most  interesting  point  was  the 
care  with  which  every  root  and  stick 
which  the  machinery  had  turned  up 
was  carefully  garnered  to  the  truck 
for  fuel.  Another  point  was  the  evi¬ 
dent  delight  with  which  these 
Iranian  workers  handled  the  brand- 
new  American  shovels  loaned  to 
them  for  the  planting.  A  shovel  is 
as  important  to  an  Iranian  peasant 
as  is  a  monkey  wrench  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  mechanic.  It  is  his  whole  means 
of  livelihood.  Therefore,  when  the 
men  had  finished  the  planting  and 
Mirza  had  assigned  500  trees  to  each 
man,  Minister  William  Warne,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Point  IV  Program  in  Iran, 
distributed  the  shovels  as  gifts  from 
the  American  people.  Mirza  and  his 
villagers  were  much  impressed  with 
this  generosity,  although  their  great¬ 
est  wonder  went  to  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  the  Point  IV  Program 
ditcher. 

“For  us  alone,”  Mirza  confided,  “it 
would  have  been  a  work  of  two 
years.  Maybe  with  American  help 
we  can  grow  trees  here  after  all.” 


Loud-bawling  orators  are  driven 
by  their  weakness  to  noise,  as  lame 
men  to  take  horse.  —  Cicero  (Plut¬ 
arch’s  Roman  Apothegms). 


Working  Together  in  Mamazan 

Once  the  irrigation  system  had 
been  laid  out  and  the  machinery, 
supplied  by  Point  IV  Program,  was  at 
work,  we  began  the  task  of  per¬ 
suading  the  men  of  Mamazan  to 
plant  the  trees  of  their  own  free 
will.  Merely  to  dig  ditches  and 
supply  trees  is  not  enough.  The 
peasants  must  be  convinced  that, 
through  their  own  efforts,  they  can 
improve  their  lot  and  become  freer, 
happier  men.  We  believe  that  once 
their  labor  is  involved  in  planting 
the  trees,  they  will  take  care  to  keep 
the  goats  and  sheep  out.  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  looked  upon  chiefly  as 
scavengers,  but  they  are  always 
herded  and  never  run  loose. 

Mirza,  the  Headman  of  Mamazan, 
thought  the  scheme  a  good  one,  but 
objected  to  ailanthus  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  not  good  for  fuel. 
I  pointed  out  some  advantages:  it  is 
hardy  and  fast-growing  even  in  the 
poorest  soils,  it  survives 'with  a  small 
amount  of  water,  the  leaves  are  not 
palatable  to  livestock.  As  for  his  ob¬ 
jection,  I  reminded  him  that  his 
custom  of  cutting  small  branches  is 


This  man  forgot  to  lock 
His  tractor  brakes  together; 

Now  finds  his  barn  well  “ air  con¬ 
ditioned” 

For  the  Winter’s  weather. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Pastoral  Parson 


There  are  times  when  words  do 
not  adequately  express  the  emotions. 
Such  an  experience  came  to  the 
Parson  a  tew  weeks  ago.  You  will, 
perhaps,  remember  that  the  officers 
of  the  Parson’s  church  conducted  a 
drive  for  repair  funds  some  while 
back.  There  had  never  been  any 
idea  that  the  full  amount  needed 
would  be  obtained  in  that  one  drive, 
for  the  number  of  necessary  repairs 
was  so  great  that  completely  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  could  scarcely  be  hoped 
for.  The  obligation  would  be  to  use 
whatever  means  were  obtained  for 
the  most  necessary  portions  of  the 
work. 

Accordingly,  a  new  roof  was  the 
first  part  of  the  project  completed. 
There  the  program  seemed  to  rest 
for  some  time.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  lack  of  interest,  but  simply  one  of 
taking  time  to  study  the  .situation. 
The  walls  of  the  church  building  are 
of  solid  stone  construction.  The  re¬ 
sultant  problem  is  one  of  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture  on  the  interior 
surface,  especially  in  the  Summer. 
A  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  severi¬ 
ty  of  this  problem  had  destroyed  the 
results  of  the  previous  redecoration 
job  in  less  than  a  year.  To  find  a 
paint  that  would  resist  such  deteri¬ 
oration,  and  a  means  of  ventilation 
that  would  reduce  the  hazard,  re¬ 
quired  time  and  study. 

After  that,  the  work  really  went 
ahead.  The  interior  of  the  church 
was  redecorated  as  planned. 
Fortunately,  the  committee  had 
an  architect’s  sense  of  values  which 
indicated  the  use  of  paints  of  al¬ 
most  the  same  shades  as  had  been 
used  previously,  thus  retaining  the 
utter  simplicity  which  the  strict 
colonial  design  of  the  building  de¬ 
manded.  One  thing  leads  to  another 
and  so,  before  the  job  was  considered 
done,  the  chandeliers  were  gilded. 
This  had  not  been  a  part  of  the, 
planned  project.  One  of  the  men 
just  felt  it  should  be  done  along 
with  the -rest  of  the  work,  and  did 
it.  Another  decided  that  new  drapes 
at  the  organ  and  on  the  choir  rail 
would  accord  with  the  rest  of  the 
work.  So  he  installed  them  and  as 
an  added  touch  replaced  the  old 
worn  Bible  rest  on  the  pulpit.  The 
color  of  these  matches  the  new  choir 
gowns.  The  new  pulpit  Bible  which 
was  given  some  while  ago  by  a 
friend  of  the  Parson’s  seems  now 
more  in  harmony  with  the  pulpit 
on  which  it  rests. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  for  it 
did  not  seem  too  great  a  job  to  do 
the  outside  trim  on  the  church  right 
away.  On  the  next  Sunday  morning, 
people  began  to  ask  how  it  happened 
that  the  exterior  of  the  chapel  had 
been  painted  also;  that  had  not  been 
a  part  of  the  planned  work.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  had  caught  hold  and  someone, 
who  preferred  not  to  have  it  known 
that  they  were  responsible,  just  went 
ahead  and  did  it. 

So,  when  the  Parson  stood  in  the 
pulpit  that  morning,  he  had  not  only 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a 
most  necessary  job  had  been  done, 
but  the  joy  of  knowing  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  engendered  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  overflowed  that  much  more 
than  had  at  first  been  planned,  had 
been  accomplished.  One  added  joy 
which  he  had  that  day  was  in  dedi¬ 
cating  the  new  hymnals  which  were 
given  by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 
Thinking  it  over  later,  he  recalled 
how  it  had  all  started  as  just  a 
vague  idea  of  a  few  men.  It  seems 
as  though  there  really  is  not  any 
need  for  a  church  to  look  shabby  if 
people  love  it. 

That  same  day,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  a  plea  came  through  a 
brother  minister.  Somewhere  in  up¬ 
state  New  York,  there  is  a  minister 
who  conducts  a  service  in  an  old 
people’s  home.  They  are  badly  in 
need  of  hymn  books.  Might  they 
have  some  of  the  better  copies  of 
the  set  just  discarded?  Why  of 
course,  they  may!  How  much  more 
the  good  people  of  the  Parson’s 
church  will  enjoy  their  new  hymnals 
because  they  know  that  they  have 
also  been  able  to  bring  some  happi¬ 
ness  to  others. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 
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BIGGER  PROFITS 

Field  tests  have  proved  repeat¬ 
edly  that  most  soils  lack  and  all  . 
crops  must  have  these  SIX  plant 
foods.  That’s  why  every  ROYSTER 
analysis  contains  all  six- in  chain 
c ally  controlled  and  guaranteed 
amounts.  Here  s  how  they  help 
your  crops. 


“SPIRALTORNADO” 


The  all  purpose,  40  lb.  <C1  ] 
pressure  pump  Footvalve 
incl.  Costs  a  little  more. 

Worth  ten  times  more. 

TREADED  for  PIPE  and 
GARDENHOSE.  The  choice  of  U.  S. 
War  College,  'A  motor  up.  TWICE 
capacity  of  pumps  equal  size.  Beware 
of  exagerated  claims.  COMPARE, 
keep  the  best.  Refund.  NORDSTROM 
&  CARLSON.  Kenoza  Lake.  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  «"  50 


Take  BELS AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  _ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aoto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post¬ 
card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8293  Field  Bldg.  - 
Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  1 1  Mo. 


December  6,  1952 


NITROGEN  for  rapid 

growth 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

for#maturity  and  yield 


POTASH  for  health 

and  quality 


frCct& 


CALCIUM  OXIDE 

for  sturdy  plants 


LFUR  for  vigor 
tone 


MAGNESIUM  OXIDE 

for  color  and  snap 


DON’T  be  disappointed 
at  planting  time.  See  your  Royster 
Agent  now  and  arrange  for  early 
delivery  of  your  fertilizer.  For  correct 
amounts  and  the  proper  analysis  for 
your  land,  consult  your  local  County 
Agent,  Vo-Ag  Teacher 
or  write  to  your  nearest 
Royster  Sales  Office 
for  suggestions. 


21  Factories  to  Serve  Farmers  in 
20  States 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 
Home  Office:  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 
Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


©  1952  F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 


UNWELCOME  VISITOR  TRAPPED! 


Now,  with  the  amazing  new  HAVAHART 
trap  you  can  protect  your  gardens,  bins 
and  poultry  house.  This  clever  trap  has  no 
springs  or  jaws.  Unsuspecting  victim 
sneaks  in  to  get  delicious  bait,  doors 
slam,  and  animal  is  caught  alive.  No  more 
damaged  pelts  for  those  who  trap  for 
profit.  Can’t  injure  Towser,  Tabby  or  tiny 
tots.  Simple  to  set,  rustproof. 


Fully  guaranteed.  Many  sizes.  For  free 
price  list  and  booklet  on  trapping,  and 
bait  send  coupon  today. 

”  HAVAH  ART,"5  -  DWat  erS  tlTossi  nin  jjTn  !y* 

1  Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

|  Nam^F . 

I  Address  . 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY* 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

■  92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  'and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG..  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


BEAN’S  Cottontail  Rabbit  Repellent 

Prevents  Gnawing,  Girdling.  Brush  liquid  on  barb 
of  trees  from  ground  up  to  four  feet.  Quart,  $1.75, 
protects  40-50  young  fruit  trees  all  winter.  Gallon, 
$5.75;  pint,  $1.00;  half-pint.  60c  (postpaid). 

F.  R.  BEAN  CO..  SCOTTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
Farm  Chemical  Formulations  Division  3. 

Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  O. 


PATENTS 


This  new,  gasoline-powered  portable  fire  pump 
delivers  15,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour, 
weighs  only  57  pounds  complete. 


McCULLOCH 


Largest  Builder*  of  Power  Chain  SaWs 


Teloplione 

House  to  Barn  —  Office  to 
Factory — Neighbor  to  Neigh¬ 
bor.  Talk  up  to  30  miles. 
Turn  crank  to  ring.  Real 
McCoy  &  Not  5  Toy.'  Pur¬ 
chased  from  Telephone  Co. 
Simple  hook  up  instructions, 
enclosed.  Cleaned  —  Tested — 
Guaranteed 

Set  of  two  phones  $22.00 
Telephone  wire  I  cent  a  foot 
BOHNSACK  EQUIP.  CQ. 
GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 


BIGGER.  THEY  ARE! 


Two-man  7-horsepower  McCulloch  chain  saws  cut 
trees  or  logs  of  any  size  in  short  order. 

They’re  light ,  for  easy  carrying  over  any  terrain. 


IT  DIGS  HOLES,  too! 


Any  two-man  McCulloch  saw  can  be  converted  in, 
less  than  a  minute  into  a  hole-a-minute  Earth  Drill 
—  the  newest  tool  for  post-hole  digging. 


Send  literature  on 
items  checked  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer . . . 

□  3-hp  chain  saw 

□  7-hp  chain  saw 

□  Fire  Pump 

□  Earth  Drill 

□  Small  Wood¬ 
land  Manual 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 


Name_ 


Address_ 


.Zone. 


-State- 


5-1032  B 


jpgs 


If  you’ve  trees  or  timber  to  cut,  let  McCulloch  power  saws  take  the  hardest 
share  of  the  work.  In  tall  timber  and  small  woodland  —  in  parks  and  groves  ■*» 
thousands  of  hours  of  hard  work  are  saved  every  day  with  these 

light-weight,  engine-driven  McCulloch  tOQls# 


SAWING  MADE  EASY! 

This  powerful  1-man  McCulloch  saw  weighs 
only  25  pounds,  cuts  rapidly  through  branches,  tree^ 
and  logs  up  to  4  feet  thick.  It  saws  full  power  in 

any  position,  on  the  ground  or  in  a  tree. 


new  McCulloch  fire  pump 


“How  To  Make  Money 
From  Small  Woodlands ” 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS 

CORPORATION 

tos  Angeles  45,  California 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


“The  Little  Marvel”  <5  All- 
metal  welder.  AC  or  DO 
110  Volts.  5  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs"  metal  or 
money-back.  Repairs  tanks, 
tools,  fenders,  machine  parts. 
•  etc.  Complete  with 

everything  -  rods,  unit,  eye  shield, 

directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Issai  nil.  e«..  Dipt.  93,  QoUcj  69,  Mass. 


S64| 

Complete 
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USE  THE 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 


FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


In  this  Service  you  will  find  many  good  building  ideas  to  help  you  get 
your  chicks,  calves  or  shoats  off  to  a  healthy  start  in  practical,  economical 
housing. 

Your  local  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  has  this  helpful 
Farm  Building  Service.  His  large  modern  farm  building  guide  illustrates 
over  150  ideal  service  buildings  and  equipment  items.  In  this  guide  you 
will  see  many  barns,  poultry  buildings,  brooders,  farrowing  houses,  hog 
shelters,  feeders  and  machinery  sheds  .  .  .  plus  16  modern  farm  homes. 
Many  variations  in  sizes  and  interior  arrangements  are  possible. 

Every  building  in  the  Service  wa's  planned  by  experienced  farm  men 
and  then  engineered  by  Weyerhaeuser  for  strong,  durable,  economical 
construction.  Complete  blueprints  and  working  drawings  are  available. 

Good  buildings  will  protect  your  young  stock  at  low  cost.  See  your 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  about  this  Service,  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  your  free  copy  of  “Modern  Homes  and  Buildings  for 
the  Farm”. 


QmaSt 

Weyerhaeuser 

4-Square 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Save  work  and  reduce  waste  with  ready- 
to-use  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber. 


Send  for 

FREE 

BOOK 


Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company 

2337  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

•  Please  send  us  the  big  new  book  "Modern  Homes  and 
Buildings  for  the  Farm”. 

Name _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ 

State _ 


Those  Trespassing  Hunters — 

What  Farmers  Think  About  Them 

Why  Not  Local  Ordinances  ?  For  Stricter  Legislation 


In  the  November  1  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  surprise 
an  article  by  L.  E.  Boutwell  on 
“Trespassing  Hunters,”  page  680. 

Since  Mr.  Boutwell  states  that  he 
has  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
20  years,  I  assume  he  is  a  member 
of  his  Town  Board  and  since  Town 
Boards  have  the  power  of  legislation 
(local,  of  course),  why  hasn’t  his 
Board  enacted  and  ordinance  govern¬ 
ing  trespass? 

According  to  State  law,  local 
governments,  such  as  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  have  the  power,  granted 
by  the  State,  to  enact  legislation  to 
control  their  problems,  such  as  tres¬ 
pass,  traffic,  building,  construction, 
highways,  sanitation,  etc.  which,  ob¬ 
viously,  the  State  could  not  take 
over  for  each  of  the  hundreds  of 
communities  with  their  varying  local 
problems  which  the  State  could 
never  unravel. 

So,  without  delving  into  the 
Penal  Law  or  Conservation  Law  or 
even  Town  Law,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  Mr.  Boutwell’s  Town  Board 
could  simply  enact  local  legislation 
which  is  a  town  ordinance  forbid¬ 
ding  trespassing  in  any  form, 
whether  it  applies  to  hunters  or 
someone  prowling  or  wandering 
around  another’s  property  whether 
or  not  the  property  is  posted  against 
intruders. 

Where  I  live  in  Suffolk  County, 
own  town  is .  well  fortified  with 
ordinances  controlling  summer  carni¬ 
vals,  dance  halls,  trespass,  littering 
roads,  etc.  Some  of  our  ordinances, 
such  as  improper  parking  of  vehicles, 
are  simple  infractions  and  the 
penalty  a  small  fine,  while  trespass 
is  a  misdemeanor,  carrying  a  $50  fine 
upon  conviction  and  a  possible  six 
months  confinement  in  jail,  or  both. 
New  York  x.  R. 

For  several  reasons  I  am  glad  of 
the  privilege  of  reading  T.  R.’s  letter. 
It  brings  up  a  decidedly  pertinent 
question  that  deserves  comment. 
Moreover  the  tone  of  his  letter  is 
so  sincere,  restrained,  and  well-' 
informed  that  no  offense  can  possi¬ 
bly  result  from  his  writing  it.  We 
may  not  agree  but  the  disagreement 
cannot  become  acrimonious. 

Section  130  of  the  Town  Law, 
Subd.  19,  provides  that  a  town  board 
may  prohibit  “trespass  to  public  and 
private  property  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  and  preservation  of  the 
property  of  the  town  and  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  and  of  peace  and  good 
order.” 

However,  according  to  Opinion 
No.  324  of  the  Attorney  General 
(1935),  towns  cannot  enact*  ordi¬ 
nances  regulating  hunting,  trapping, 
or  fishing  in  conflict  with  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Law. 

An  ordinance  is  better  pigeon¬ 
holed  than  passed  if  it  is  not  tight¬ 
ly  drawn  and  fairly  enforced.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  drafting, 
advocating  and  opposing  town  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  I  don’t  like  it.  I  have 
never  known  one  that  was  not  a 
headache  from  the  time  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  on  through  its  composing, 
hearings,  adopting,  and  enforcing, 
down  to  the  inevitable  time  when 
its  validity  was  questioned,  maybe  in 
the  courts.  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  town  ordinance  against  trespass¬ 
ing  that  has  been  put  to  the  crucial 
test  and  come  out  alive.  I  would  be 
interested  to  have  its  history. 

Few  towns  of  the  second  class 
(and  most  of  the  towns  in  New  York 
State  are  of  the  second  class)  have 
a  police  force  adequate  for  regular 
patrols,  and  the  burden  of  enforce¬ 
ment  must  rest  with  the  landowner. 
That  means  the  tortuous  routine  of 
information,  warrant,  arrest,  ar¬ 
raignment,  and  trial  ■■ — •  all  of  which 
irks  the  average  farmer  and  his  wife. 

An  ordinance  against  fire  hazards 
can  be  enforced  because  the  vio¬ 
lation  is  a  continuing  one;  or  against 
garbage  dumping  because  it  is 
habitual.  But  a  trespasser  does  not 
stay  in  the  field  until  he  is  caught. 

Louis  E.  Boutwell 

New  York 


Here  is  one  more  perennial  griev¬ 
ance,  old  as  the  hills.  I  am  writing 
about  those  “Knights  in  the  Red 
Jackets”  with  their  shiny  rifles  bent 
on  making  beachheads  on  “Posted” 
property.  Some  of  them  boasted  to 
me  that  they  can  make  it  tough  for 
farmers  who  post  their  lands  by 
doing  spiteful  damage,  like  stepping 
on  seedlings,  tearing  off  signs,  strip¬ 
ping  empty  barns  of  sash  and  re¬ 
sorting  to  all  kinds  of  vandalism. 

As  an  old  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  I  know  that  many 
articles  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.  In  my  opinion  only  strong 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
farmers  can  bring  about  stringent 
legislation  against  the  violation  of 
their  property  rights.  Why  not  try 
and  try  again  to  pass  legislation  to 
the  effect  that  — 

“The  mere  entry  without  per¬ 
mission  on  posted  lands  shall  sub¬ 
ject  a  trespasser  to  a  $10  fine  for 
the  first  violation;  and  further,  that 
the  owner  of  posted  lands  where  a 
trespass  is  being  committed  shall 
have  the  legal  right  to  serve  a 
summons  on  such  trespasser  or  to 
affix  a  summons  to  the  trespasser’s 
car  even  though  parked  on  a  public 
highway  while  the  owner  thereof 
commits  a  trespass.” 

Perhaps  in  this  way  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age  and  robberies,  following  the 
hunting  season,  can  be  eliminated 
and  allow  an  owner  to  hunt  on  his 
own  land.  P.  A.  R 

Public  Action  Is  Needed 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  landowners  in  rural  districts 
to  get  together  and  work  together 
for  some  effective  trespass  legislation 
for  their  own  protection. 

Our  farm  is  on  a  State  highway, 
Route  223,  and,  in  spite  of  posters, 
etc.,  we  *are  continually  fighting  with 
fisherman,  hunters  and  trappers. 
Just  today  a  car  stopped  on  the  road 
between  two  posters,  and  three  men 
and  two  dogs  went  up  into  a  piece 
of  pines  rabbit  hunting.  We  didn’t 
know  about  it  until  a  neighbor  told 
us.  The  hunters  never  bothered  to 
ask  our  permission  or  thank  us  after 
they  got  their  haul  of  game. 

We  rotate  our  cattle  from  one 
field  to  another  and  the  hunters  will 
shoot  at  a  rabbit  not  15  feet  from  a 
cow.  I  have  seen  them  do  it.  A  horse 
was  shot  on  the  farm  in  back  of  us. 

If  any  politician  would  come  out 
for  the  farmer  on  this  issue,  I  am 
sure  he  would  get  a  very  large  farm 
vote.  It  is  a  big  expense  and  two 
days’  labor  for  us  to  put  up  posters 
each  year  as  we  would  have  to  post 
each  side  of  the  road  besides  around 
the  farm. 

I  am  told  by  neighbors  that  the 
Grange  has  been  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  for  a  long  time,  but 
nothing  will  be  done  by  politicians 
without  publicity.  mrs.  f.  d. 


Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coming  Issues 

•  Christmas  Eve  at  Glenrose 
*  Farm 

By  Haydn  Pearson 

•  Growing  Christmas  ■  Trees 

on  the  Farm 
By  John  F.  Preston 
©  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 
By  Harry  K.  Bell 

•  The  Grape  That  Came  From 

Concord 

By  Helen  Buckley 

•  African  Violets  Are  Fun 

to  Grow 
By  Ira  Scott 

•  A  New  Method  for  Curing 

Pork 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  A  Grower  Sells  His  Turkeys 
By  Charles  L.  Stratton 

•  Why  Use  Burlap? 

By  Wiljiam  A.  Nugent 

•  Money  From  Hobbies 
By  E.  M.  Marshall 
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Lillian  Burns.  Fred  Maus,  Past 
Master  of  Colley  Grange,  extended 
a  cordial  welcome  to  members  of 
Pomona;  Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  of 
Liberty  Corners,  gave  the  response. 


At  the  86th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  held  in  Rockford, 
Ill.,  Nov.  12-20,  National  Master 
Herschel  D.  Newsome,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  spoke  before  the  delegates  at 
the  opening  meeting.  His  address 
serves  as  a  report  to  the  more  than 
860,000  members  who  belong  to  the 
7,125  local  Granges. 

The  National  Grange  Master  stated 
in  part:  "We  must  seek  the  cause  of 
disparity,  whether  it  be  in  America 
or  among  the  world’s  people.  There 
is  no  other  route  to  peace  that  holds 
real  promise  of  success.  We  ..must 
seek  the  maximum  of  opportunity 
for  individuals  and  nations.” 

To  promote  parity  of  opportunity 
among  individuals,  groups  and 
nations,  Newsom  outlined  a  three- 
point  program  calling  for:  1 — Pro¬ 
motion  of  increased 


Attention  was  called  to  the  2,500,- 
000  “under-employed”  farm  fami¬ 
lies  and  a  development  of  programs 
was  advocated  to  help  them  help 
themselves  through  education,  re¬ 
search  and  appropriate  types  of 
credit.  He  said  there  is  “real  urgen¬ 
cy”  to  provide  for  sound  expansion 
of  agricultural  credit  facilities 
thrpugh  farmer  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  those  facilities. 


Bradford  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  met  recently  at  Colley  with 
about  150  members  from  Bradford 
and  Sullivan  Counties  in  attendance. 
The  morning  session  opened  in  regu¬ 
lar  form.  After  the  opening,  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  day  were  appointed.  The 
Resolution  Committee  includes  Rob¬ 
ert  Greenough,  Mrs.  Hugh  Berry, 
international  Walter  Dunn,  Robert  Biggins,  Mrs. 


A  record  for  office  holding  has  been 
achieved  by  W.  E.  Rittenhouse,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sergeantsville,  (N.  J.)  Grange, 
who  has  been  installed  as  a  Grange 
officer  55  times.  He  has  served  11 
times  as  a  State  officer,  a  total  of  22 
installations;  the  balance  were  for 
county  and  subordinate  offices.  Mr. 
Rittenhouse  received  his  Golden 
Sheaf  certificate  two  years  ago  and 
served  as  State  Treasurer  for  22 
years  until  his  resignation.  d. 


Funds  for  two  hospital  beds  and 
a  wheel  chair  have  been  raised  by 
Potter  Grange,  New  York,  by  way 
of  a  minstrel  show.  A  fine  bazaar 
and  supper  helped,  according  to  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Kemp  i;i  charge  of  Grange 
publicity. 


Two  40th  wedding  anniversaries 
were  observed  recently  at  Quidnessett 
Grange,  Rhode  Island.  The  couples 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corey  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snow.  Gifts  were  presented 
to  both  couples.  d. 


trade  through  a  two-price  program 
that  would  achieve  an  American 
price  level  for  commodities  con¬ 
sumed  domestically  and  provide 
foreign  markets  without  cartels  or 
dumping;  2 — An  export  debenture 
certificate  plan  that  would  equalize 
the  effects  of  tariffs  and  encourage 
importation  of  needed  commodities 
on  a  basis  fair  to  both  importing 
and  exporting  countries;  3 — Removal 
of  artificial  barriers  or  restrictions 
that  deliberately  seek  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  price  and  demand. 

The  National  Grange  Master 
vigorously  attacked  the  U.  S.  tariff 
policy  which,  he  said,  permits  im¬ 
portation  of  raw  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  duty  free,  but  imposes  a  heavy 
duty  whenever  there  has  been  any 
foreign  labor  involved  in  manu¬ 
facturing  or  processing  of  those  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  effect  of  such  policy,  he 
pointed  out,  is  both  to  impede  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  to  unfairly  pena¬ 
lize  American  agriculture  by  sub¬ 
jecting  farmers  to  unrestricted 
competition  while,  at  the  same  time, 
creating  unjustly  high  prices  for 
manufactured  products  they  must 
buy. 

“There  is  a  very  definite  limit”  he 
said,  “to  the  extent  to  which  these 
agricultural  people  may  be  expected 
to  be  penalized  in  favor  of  the  non- 
agricultural  worker.  It  is  high  time 
to  put  an  end  to  such  grossly  un¬ 
just  trading  policies  as  would  force 
American  agriculture  to  the  bottom 
of  our  nation’s  economic  scale,  and 
then  engage  in  relief  or  subsidization 
programs  to  offset  those  unjust  and 
unfair  trade  policies.” 

It  was  further  suggested  that  both 
the  anti-trust  laws  and  industry¬ 
wide  collective  bargaining  laws 
should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  they  restrain  or  promote 
monopoly.  To  permit  industry-wide 
bargaining,  either  by  industry  or 
unions;  Newsom  said,  “is  to  elimin¬ 
ate  most  of  the  forces  of  competition” 
and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the 
effect  of  unreasonable  force.  In¬ 
dustrial  paralysis  such  as  resulted 
from  the  steel  deadlock  earlier  this 
year  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
terrifying  penalty  we  must  expect 
to  pay  from  abuse  of  power,  from 
irresponsible  action  on  the  part  of 
groups  or  organizations  which  fre¬ 
quently  ignore  the  general  welfare 
in  seeking  selfish  gain  through  un¬ 
restrained  pressure  or  force. 

Turning  to  other  problems  direct¬ 
ly  affecting  the  welfare  of  agri¬ 
culture,  Newsom  again  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Farm,  Com¬ 
mission  to  “advise  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  on  the  use  of 
the  necessary  mechanisms  that 
would  provide  justice  and  equity  for 
agricultural  producers.”  In  estab¬ 
lishing  such  a  commission,  he 
pointed  out  that  we  must  not  “follow 
a  reckless  course  of  setting  up 
counter  cartels  or  devices  that 
would  be  monopolistic  and  tend 
further  to  restrict  or  discourage 
trade.”  In  order  to  promote  the  total 
economy  of  the  nation,  rather  than 
the  setting  up  of  counterforces,  he 
suggested  that  representatives  of  the 
Labor  and  Commerce  departments 
sit  with  the  Commission  on  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  causes  of  disparity 
and  methods  for  developing  closer 
consultation  and  cooperation  between 
agriculture,  labor,  and  industry. 

December  6,  1952 


Inez  Bovier,  George  Kerrick  and 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooker  were 
recently  honored  by  fellow  members 
of  Johnson  Grange,  Vermont,  on 
their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary. 
Both  are  32-year  members  of 
Johnson  Grange,  Mr.  Hooker,  a  Past 
Master  and  present  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  member,  and  Mrs.  Hooker, 
present  Flora. 


You’re  well  acquainted  with  the  fellow 
on  the  left.  Such  a  grasshopper  has 
never  done  you  any  good. 

We  call  the  mechanical  device  on 
the  right  a  “grasshopper,”  too,  because 
it  looks  a  bit  like  one.  But  this  little 
fellow  does  you  a  lot  of  good. 

Actually  it’s  a  remarkable  little  fuse 
used  on  switchboard  equipment  in  Bell 
System  central  offices.  It  stops  an  over¬ 
load  of  current,  like  any  fuse  in  your 
home  or  barn.  Then  it  rings  a  bell  and 
flashes  a  red  light.  At  the  same  time  it 


“kicks”  up  a  little  metal  flag  that  tele¬ 
phone  people  can  easily  spot,  so  they 
can  replace  it  quickly  and  restore  serv¬ 
ice  with  hardly  a  pause. 

Calls  you  put  through  in  Bell  rural 
areas  travel  over  circuits  protected  by 
one  or  more  of  these  new  ‘  ‘  grasshoppers .  ’  ’ 
They  are  tiny  but  important  examples 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  people’s  constant 
effort  to  give  you  more  and  better 
telephone  service.  They  are  made  by 
Western  Electric,  our  manufacturing 
and  supply  unit. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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December  Farm  Bulletin 


1.  Life-stretching  tips  on  battery  care 


When  storing  in  cold  weather:  Protect 
battery  against  freezing — but  do  not 
store  in  a  hot  room.  Heat  causes  dis¬ 
charging.  Check  periodically. 

When  using  regularly :  Allow  time  for 
make-up  water  to  mix  with  electrolyte. 
Unmixed  water  will  freeze.  Shield  bat¬ 


tery  with  insulating  material  in  extremely 
cold  climates.  Check  periodically.  Even 
new  batteries  lose  half  their  strength  in 
freezing  weather. 

P.S.:  When  you  need  a  new  battery — 
get  a  Gulf  battery  with  written  war¬ 
ranty  on  full  life. 


2.  How  much  are 
you  losing? 

You  may  lose  as  much  as  $15  (in  terms 
of  crop  yields)  for  every  two-ton  load  of 
manure  that  isn’t  spread  promptly.  So 
keep  that  spreader  busy.  And  keep  it 
protected  with  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease — the  one  grease  that  takes  the 
place  of  from  five  to  seven  different 
types  of  grease  for  most  farm  uses. 

4.  Make  liquid-filled 
tires  last  longer 

A  100%  liquid-filled  tire  loses  27%  of  its 
bruise-resistance  because  liquid  can’t  be 
compressed.  For  really  heavy  tractor 
work,  use  a  75%  liquid-filled  tire.  The 
remaining  air  space  absorbs  shock  like  a 
cushion.  The  tire  retains  95%%  of  its 
bruise-resistance,  only  4%%  less  than 
a  completely  air-filled  tire. 


3.  Hints  for  cold-weather 
tractor  operation 

Before  starting  engine,  always  loosen 
crankcase  drain  plug  and  allow  any  wa¬ 
ter  to  drain  out. 

<  '■* 

Important:  In  all  cars,  tractors,  trucks 
— use  Gulfpride  H.D.,  the  high  deter¬ 
gency  motor  oil  that  protects  against  cor¬ 
rosion  and  rust,  and  against  sludge  de¬ 
posits.  It  cuts  wear,  reduces  oil  consump¬ 
tion  over  the  life  of  the  engine. 


Remember  that  plain  water  will  freeze 
in  a  tire.  Dissolving  calcium  jchloride  in 
the  water  as  an  anti-freeze  will  eliminate 
this  hazard.  Use  the  handy  tire  anti¬ 
freeze  chart  in  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide. 

Depend  on  Gulf  Farm  Tires  for  all¬ 
round  lasting  efficiency.  Your  Gulf  dis¬ 
tributor  has  a  complete  line  for  all  your 
equipment. 


Thrifty  Farmers  GO  GULF 


i' 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D212,  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  free  your  new  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  (  ).  Please  put  me  on  the 

mailing  list  to  receive  your  bi-monthly  Gulf  Farm  Review  (  ). 


Name. 


R.F.D.. 


County- 


-State- 
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Out  on  a  Deer  Hunt 


A1  and  -Bucky  came  down  for 
breakfast  in  our  old  Vermont  farm¬ 
house  at  4:30  a.  m.,  rubbing  their 
eyes  and  yawning.  They  had  hunted 
through  the  mountains  all  the  previ¬ 
ous  da^r  without  getting  a  single  shot 
at  a  deer.  Today  they  were  going  to 
try  again. 

Dry  birch  logs,  crackling  in  the 
big  chunk  stove,  sent  forth  a  grate¬ 
ful  warmth  which  was  already 
melting  the  frost  on  the  window- 
panes.  The  odor  of  fresh  coffee 
drifted  from  the  kitchen,  mingling 
with  the  aroma  of  frying  bacon. 

A1  is  my  son.  Bucky,  a  former 
neighbor  from  New  Jersey  who 
comes  up  every  year  to  hunt  with  us 
during  deer  season,  has  his  own 
ideas  of  deer  hunting.  Some  days  he 
just  watches  the  countryside  with  his 
binoculars,  keeping  tabs  on  hunters 
and  hunted  alike,  and  getting  a  lot 
of  <fun  out  of  the  antics  of  both.  He 
will  not  shoot  anything  but  a  buck 
with  a  good  head,  although  spike- 
horns  are  legal.  And  he  never  shoots 
unless  he  is  certain  of  a  kill. 

After  a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee 
apiece,  we  began  talking  about  plans 
for  the  day.  Bucky  would  go  straight 
up  through  the  hemlocks,  before 
daylight,  to  the  woods  behind  the 


apiece.  A  very  old  shotgun,  which 
Bucky  had  brought  up  with  him, 
stood  in  the  corner.  I  had  never  fired 
it.  I  would  take  a  chance  and  see 
what  I  could  find.  Up  in  the  pine 
woods  above  the  horse  pasture,  I 
searched  the  ground  for  fresh  deer 
tracks.  There  were  plenty  of  them, 
but  most  were  the  tracks  of  does 
and  half-grown  fawns.  Finally  I  hit 
on  a  nice  big  buck  track,  headed 
uphill.  I  started  following  it 
stealthily,  stopping  every  few  steps 
to  listen  and  to  peer  ahead  through 
the  underbrush. 

The  pines  .soon  gave  way  to  a 
growth  of  young  beech.  I  crept  along, 
watching  carefully,  and  all  at  once 
the  flick  of  a  white  tail  caught  my 
eye.  There  was  a  big  deer  just  ahead, 
but  in  the  thick  cover  and,  at  that 
distance,  I  could  not  tell  for  certain 
whether  it  was  a  buck  or  a  doe.  It 
was  grazing,  moving  slowly  uphill, 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  Every 
few  feet,  with  a  switch  of  the  tail 
it  would  raise  its  head.  But  bushes 
always  intervened  and  I  could  not 
get  a  clear  view. 

I  followed  that  deer  for  a  good 
half-hour  then  it  passed  the  granite 
monument  which  marks  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  my  property  and  also  is  the 


The  deer  population  annually  furnishes  considerable  amounts  of  tasty 
venison  for  the  farm  table.  Even  with  increased  hunting  activities  recent 
reports  show  that  in  many  areas,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
there  are  now  more  deer  than  during  Colonial  Days.  It  is,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  their  numbers  reduced  by  hunting  or  else  the  deer  would  soon 
overrun  our  Northeastern  farmlands  and  destroy  valuable  crops  to  an  even 

greater  extent  than  at  present. 


old  sheep  pastui’e.  A1  would  go  a 
mile  along  the  road,  then  cut  into 
the  birches  and  work  his  way  up. 
They  would  meet  at  noon  at  the 
sugar  house.  Helen  would  leave 
lunch  there  sometime  during  the 
morning.  They  talked,  ate  bacon  and 
eggs,  and  griddle  cakes  with  our  own 
maple  syrup,  drank  more  coffee  and 
finally  left  in  the  semi-darkness. 

I  had  been  more  or  less  out  of 
the  discussion.  It  was  my  turn  again 
to  milk  the  cows  and  do  the  barn 
work.  Anyhow,  since  between  the 
three  of  us  we  had  only  two  rifles, 
one  had  to  drop  out.  At  six  o’clock  I 
went  down  to  the  barn,  fed  the  cows 
and  started  milking.  After  the  milk 
had  been  strained  and  put  into  the 
cooler,  and  the  previous  day’s  milk 
put  into  the  milk  truck,  it  was  time 
for  me  to  eat.  Then  there  was  hay  to 
get  down  from  the  mow,  the  calves 
to  feed,  the  barn  to  clean  and  wood 
to  bring  into  the  house  from  the 
woodshed  for  the  fires.  I  finished  my 
morning  chores  at  10:30. 

Ordinarily  I  would  have  turned 
the  cows  out  to  pasture,  for  the  air 
had  warmed  up  considerably,  and 
the  grass  down  by  the  brook  was 
green,  but  to  a  lot  of  hunters  a 
Jersey  cow  looks  just  like  a  deer, 
and  I  could  not  afford  to  take  a 
chance.  It  was  a  perfect  day  to  go 
hunting,  I  thought  with  a  tinge  of 
envy.  All  around  me  stretched 
range  after  range  of  mountains,  and 
in  all  of  them  were  plehty  of  deer. 
I  had  a  sudden  thought  and  hurried 
back  to  the  house. 

In  a  bureau  drawer,  after  some 
searching,  I  found  two  shotgun 
shells  loaded  with  a  ‘  punkin  ball” 


intersection  of  the  New  York  and 
Vermont  state  lines.  That  put  it  out- 
of-bounds  for  me.  I  slipped  silently 
downhill  and  hid.  There  was  just  a 
chance  that  the  deer  might  be  a 
buck,  and  a  still  fainter  chance  that 
it  might  return  possibly  for  a  drink 
in  Terry  Brook  far  below.  Another 
hour  passed  without  a  sound  ex¬ 
cept  the  busy  rustlings  of  chipmuks, 
the  scream  of  a  distant  jay,  the  angry 
chattering  of  gray  squirrels  and  an 
occasional  rifle  shot  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance. 

Then  there  was  the  faint  snap  of 
a  twig.  Through  the  thick  bushes  I 
could  see  the  deer  coming  slowly 
downhill  toward  me,  still  grazing  at 
intervals,  walking  slowly.  It  passed 
me  at  some  distance,  its  head  still 
not  plainly  visible;  in  a  few  minutes 
it  would  be  out  of  range.  I  whistled 
softly.  Immediately  the  head  came 
up,  looking  straight  at  me,  ears 
stiffly  raised.  “A  doe!”,  I  said  aloud, 
disgustedly.  But,  as  the  deer  turned 
to  bound  away,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  two  long  tapering  spikes  just 
alongside  the  ears.  I  shot  fast. 

That  gun  packed  an  awful  wallop! 
It  almost  knocked  me  flat.  But  the 
buck  went  down.  The  unexpected 
kick  of  the  gun  had  made  me  hit 
him  high,  but  his  back  was  apparent¬ 
ly  broken.  He  thrashed  about  for  a 
moment  and  lay  still.  I  put  down  the 
gun  and  got  out  my  knife  and  bled 
him.  Next  I  gutted  the  deer,  and 
started  figuring  how  to  get  him  back 
to  the  house.  In  my  pocket  was  a 
length  of  baling  twine.  I  tied  it  to 
his  spikes  so  I  could  drag  him.  I  re¬ 
membered  that  Helen  was  very  fond 
of  deer  liver,  so  I  carried  that  in 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Does  MORE  Jobs  EASIER 
Than  Any  Other  TOOL! 


A  useful  gift,  a  MAN'S  gift  —  to  make  him  aa 
Expert  Fixer!  Vise-Grip  locks  to  work  with  Ton- 
Grip.  Won’t  slip!  Turns,  _  twists,  pulls,  cuts.i 
ratchets.  A  whole  tool  kit  in  one  trim  tool!  7"1 
and  10",  with  or  without  cutter.  Only  $1.85  to* 
$2.60  at  your  hardware  dealer. 


i 


Manufactured 


Dept.  U- 12 


DeWitt,  Neb r 


“LUCKY  HORSESHOE" 
Boot  and  Shoe  Scraper 


The  Home  Maker's  Best 
Friend,  Cross-irons  re¬ 
move  stubborn  mud  from  soles.  Three 
Sturdy  brushes  eliminate  all  loose  dirt 
and  snow.  Rigid  construction.  Top 
quality  steel  through-out.  Weather  re¬ 
sistant  black  finish.  Ideal  Gift  too. 
Complete  with  screws  —  $5.75  postpaid. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s. 

TOOL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

219  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


TREE  41  EAT* 

with  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor, 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAW0O  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

— Motor  coupling  included. 


BIG  MONEY  SHARPENING  SAWS 


SPARE  OR  FULL  TIME 
AT  HOME 

No  experience  needed 
with  a  “Foley”!  The 
ONLY  machine  that  files  hand, 

band,  circular,  meat  and  print¬ 
ers’  saws  all  on  one  model. 

Makes  dull  saws  sharp  in  a  jiffy.  Make  up 
to  $30  weekly  the  year  ’round.  FREE  BOOK 
and  Starting  Plan!  Write  today! 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dpt.  M-22,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOF ID  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  8 lifts  from  8 took  it  Hilt  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  toy 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


Save  valuable  top  soil!  Or¬ 
iginal.  geiuiittc  K-S  fills 
“washes^  fjylUes,  builds 
and  repairs  terraces,  dam* 
unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes 
ward.  One  hum  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes.  2  irjptlels.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory.  j 

•  Send  for  Free  Literature  an.d  Low  Prices. 


CENTRAL  MF6. C0.,  3913  MASON  ST.,  OMAHA.  NEB. 


one  hand.  In  the  other  hand  was 
the  gun.  I  slipped  a  loop  of  the  twine 
around  one  shoulder  and  started 
down  the  mountain. 

For  awhile  I  could  drag  the  car¬ 
cass  50  feet  or  so  without  stopping 
for  breath,  but  the  farther  I  went  the 
heavier  it  seemed  to  get.  Bent 
double,  I  would  struggle  on  for  10 
yards  and  then  stop,  panting.  Roots 
and  logs  and  stumps  further  impeded 
my  progress.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  have  hidden  the  liver  and 
the  gun,  but  somehow  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  do  that. 

At  the  end  of  more  than  an  hour 
I  reached  Terry  Brook.  From  there 
on,  it  was  uphill  to  the  house,  and  I 
knew  I  could  not  make  it.  I  waited. 
I  could  see  Helen  come  out  of  the 
house,  go  in  the  flower  garden  and 
gather  a  few  late  chrysanthemums.  I 
tried  to  call  her,  but  uttered  only  a 
hoarse  croak.  Surely,  I  thought,  she 
will  look  down  this  way  and  see  me, 
but  she  did  not.  It  was  a  long  while 
before  the  obvious  solution  came  to 
me;  to  leave  deer,  liver  and  gun 
where  they  were  and  go  up  to  the 
house. 

When  I  told  Helen  that  I  had  a 
deer,  she  dropped  her  flowers  and 
ran  with  me  to  the  car.  Down  by  the 
brook  we  hoisted  the  buck  up  on 
the  fenders  and  took  it  to  the  house. 
After  I  had  cleaned  myself  up,  we 
brought  it  to  the  Town  Clerk’s  to 
have  it  registered.  It  weighed  170 
pounds. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  the  shots?”  I 
asked  Helen  on  the  way  home.  “You 
knew  I  was  up  there;  why  didn’t 
you  come  to  help  me?”  It  was  then 
that  she  paid  me  the  greatest  com¬ 
pliment  of  her  life.  “There  were  two 
shots”,  she  said.  “I  knew  that 
couldn’t  be  you;  you  always  get 
what  you  aim  at  with  one  shot.” 

I  refrained  from  comment.  It’s 
nice  to  know  that  your  wife  feels 
that  way  about  you,  even  though  it’s 
not  entirely  true.  A.  S.  Campbell 

Vermont 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


This  Boy  Has  Disappeared. 

This  is  16 -year  old  Earl  H.  Brecher, 
Jr.,  of  Galeton,  Pa.,  who  has  been 
missing  from  his  home  since  Septem¬ 
ber  25.  He  is  five  feet  10  inches  tall, 
weighs  135  lbs:,  has  blond  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  When  last  seen  he  was 
wearing  a  brown  and  white  plaid 
jacket  and- dungarees.  If  anyone  has 
seen  or  knows  the  whereabouts  of 
this  boy,  he  is  asked  to  telephone  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  or  Earl  H. 

Brecher,  Galeton  6251-J-2. 


OBSERVEl  ALL  THE  SIGNS 
THAT  CAN  SPELL  TROUBLE  IF 
YOU'RE  OPERATING  YOUR 
TRACTOR  OVER  THE  60-70  HOUR 
MARK  USING  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OIL! 


RESERVE!  OPINION 
ON  PERFORMANCE 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OIL  MAY 
HAVE  OUTLIVED 
ITS  USEFUL  LIFE. 


meM  EEDOL 

saves  you  time,  money,  trouble! 


CONSERVE!  TIME  AND  MONEY  BY  USING  150-HOUR 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED 
TRACTOR.  FULL,  150-HOUR  OPERATION  MAKES  VEEDOL 
.  .  .  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between 
oil  changes  in  gasoline- fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


GASOLINE 


Get  TYDOL  Flying  -  A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl . . . 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline ! 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...  f or  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
**  OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


December  6,  1952 
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Disston  DO-101  with  Mercury  Gasoline  Engine 


00-101  16"  Bow  Saw  DA-211  25"  Bow  Saw 


DISSTON 

dmiifakt... 

BETTER 

Farmers  say  it’s  the  best  all-purpose 
lightweight  power  chain  saw.  The 
Disston  DO-lOl  can  be  quickly  con¬ 
verted  from  one-man  to  two-man 
use  or  to  a  bow  saw  in  seconds. 
This  is  a  professional  cutter’s  tool, 
built  to  stand  up  under  constant 
use.  Reliable  2  cycle  Mercury 
Gasoline  Engine.  Cuts  in  any  posi¬ 
tion.  Automatic  chain  lubrication. 
Self-rewinding  starter.  Available  in 
straight  rail  lengths  from  18"  to 
40"  or  in  15"  or  16"  bow  sizes. 
See  and  try  this  great  saw — and  its 
big  brother,  the  9  hp  DA-211.  For 
your  Disston  dealer’s  name,  write 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  34-L 
Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

Send  for  free  copy  "How 
to  Cut  Costs  and  Make 
Money  with  Chain  Saws.” 


Co-op  Credit  says—  R 


A 

$145 


PENCIL! 


A  common  5<f.  pencil  worth  $145? 

Yes,  it  was  to  one  farmer.  He  used 
it  to  figure  how  much  he  would  save 
by  getting  a  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  loan  instead  of  paying  high¬ 
er  prices  for  feed  bought  oh  time. 

Ask  your  friendly,  helpful  local  as¬ 
sociations  or  sharpen  your  pencil 
and  write  for  full  details  to: 

Dept.  R-20,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

^NFLfe  COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT  I 

i  ^  ~~  "•  - -  "  “  “ f  . . . . 

By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


New  BEAR  CAT 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


with  Adjustable 
Drop-Apron 
FEEDER 


Trailer  Mounted  for  Power  Take-Off 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  drop  apron 
feeder  and  power  take-off  with  trailer  as 
shown.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  or  dry, 
snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or 
baled  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor,  — 
and  no  monkey  business.  Has  both  cutter 
knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 

Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  grinding  outfit.  Four 
sizes  available.  Write 


Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  19? 
■■■Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers  ■■■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  i 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


EXTRA  SPEED  •EXTRA  POWER 
EXTRA  HEIGHT' 


NEW 

HUMBOLDT 

LOADER 

MODEL  MLW 


for 

WIDE 
FRONT  END 


AND 


R0WCR0P 

TRACTORS 


Here’s  the  newest  addition  to  the  famous 
HUMBOLDT  Loader  line  .  .  .  the  new 
model  MLW.  Fits  most  popular  wide  front 
end  and  row  crop  tractors.  Many  exclusive 
features  for  greater  speed,  height  and 
power.  Easily  mounted  for  complete  control 
and  perfect  balance.  Powerful  twin  hy¬ 
draulic  cylinders.  No  cables,  no  side-swing, 
nothing  above  the  tractor.  The  HUMBOLDT 
is  powerful,  rugged,  dependable  and 
trouble-free.  Guaranteed  against  faulty 
workmanship  and  materials.  Full  line  of 
attachments.  Simple  to  mount  and  remove. 


See  Your  Dealer 

Or  Write  for  FREE  Literature 

Get  the  facts  on  the  HUMBOLDT  line 
before  you  buy  any  loader.  It’s  a  nation¬ 
wide  favorite.  Does  MORE  farm  jobs 
BETTER!  Write  today. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  NEW  YORK 


for  ijint.... 

end  your  Christmas  worries 


THE  ORIGINAL  BRACY’S  EXCLUSIVE  PIPES, 
PIPE  TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 


$5.00 

CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 

I  lb.  of  our  Special 
tobaccos,  I  I  m  p  orted 
Briar  Pipe  and  Pouch. 
Regular  retail  value  $7.50 
Order  By  Mail  Now 


IMPORTED  BRIARS 

Selected  Briar  Pipes 
from  $3.50  to  $25. 

CIGARS 

Boxes  of  25  $3.75  &.  up 
Boxes  of  50  $7.00  &  up 

For  Christmas  Delivery. 


ARTHUR  G.  BRACY  CO„  INC. 

29-A  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  311 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

8hipped  Anywhere 
Eaeily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposei 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N. 


1. 


STANS0N  CONTROLLED  SUDS 

Formolated  especially  for  all  Automatic  and 
Wringer  Washers  a  multy  purpose  Save 
Laundry  Detergent  Excellent  for  Dishes  and 
General  House  Cleaning. 

Built  in  Water  Softener. 

100  lb.  Drum . $22.50 

25  lb.  Pail . $  6.49 

Shipped  Free  P.  P.  First  and  Second  Zone 
Send  Money  Order  to  —  M.  PARKHURST, 
1004  CAMPBELL  RD.,  FA1RLAWN,  N.  J. 


National  4-H  awards  in  10 
different  projects  have  recently  been 
won  by  several  Pennsylvania  4-H 
Club  members,  all  of  whom  received 
attractive  prizes  donated  by  national 
sponsors.  The  awards  contests  in 
Pennsylvania  were  conducted  by  the 
agricultural  and  home  economics  ex¬ 
tension  service. 

Seven  of  the  10  winners  have  won 
expense-paid  trips  to  Chicago  for 
the  1952  National  4-H  Congress, 
being  held  this  week.  The  seven  are: 
D.  Leroy  Morgan,  Bridgeville,  and 
Harriett  Adams,  Avella,  both  Wash¬ 
ington  County;  Sara  N.  McAlpine, 
Belle  Vernon,  Westmoreland  County; 
Lorraine  Eshleman,  Lebanon,  Le¬ 
banon  County;  Charles  Mashtaler, 
Chalfont,  and  Arlene  E.  Landis, 
Pipersville,  both  Bucks  County;  and 
■Joanne  Altemus,  Homer  City,  Indi¬ 
ana  County. 


The  grand  championship  in  steers 
at  the  recent  20th  annual  Pittsburgh 
Junior  Livestock  Show  was  won  by 
Thomas  McChesney,  New  Alex¬ 
andria,  Westmoreland  County,  4-H 
Club  member,  with  his  Hereford 
entry,  1,100-pound  “Sunshine.”  The 
animal  was  bought  for  the  price  of 
$1.81  per  pound.  This  price  compares 
with  $2.00  per  pound  price  paid  for 
the  winner  a  year  ago. 

Larry  Shober,  4-H  member  of 
Berlin,  Somerset  County,  received 
$1.20  per  pound  for  his  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Shropshire  lamb.  Barbara 
Swiantek,  Washington,  exhibited  the 
grand  champion  pen  of  three  South- 
down  lambs. 

A  total  of  237  steers  shown  aver¬ 
aged  37.32  cents  per  pound,  while 
the  207  lambs  averaged  28.3  cents. 


Sheepmen  of  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  States  will  offer  nearly 
10  purebred  bred  yearling  and  two- 
year-old  ewes  at  the  sixth  annual 


Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  Assn,  sale  December  12  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  Build¬ 
ing  at  Harrisburg,  J.  Raymond 
Henderson,  Hickory,  Washington 
County,  sale  manager,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


Northampton  County's  State 
championship  4-H  dairy  Judging 
team  took  sixth  place  among  30 
teams  from  as  many  States  at  the 
National  Dairy  Congressl. 

Frances  Weidman,  Bangor,  finished 
fifth  in  Ayrshires  for  the  highest  in¬ 
dividual  score  in  that  breed  among 
the  115  4-H  contestants.  In  the  same 
breed,  the  Pennsylvania  team 
finished  third  for  its  best  breed  score. 
Other  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
team  are  Mabel  Miller,  Nazareth, 
Donald  Mack,  Pen  Argyl,  and 
Lorraine  Heinsohn,  Bangor, 


Kenneth  H.  Yearick,  (19),  Mill 
Hall,  who  helps  his  father  operate 
their  232-acre  farm,  and  also  rents 
100  acres  for  his  own  dairy  and  live¬ 
stock  operations  in  their  Nittany 
Valley  community,  has  just  been 
awarded  a  set  of  encyclopedia  for 
4-H  Club  leadership  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange. 


Charles  E.  Shearer,  Spring  Grove, 
York  County,  senior  in  agriculture 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
outranked  83  other  contestants  from 
28  colleges  and  universities  recently 
at  Chicago  to  win  the  international 
student  championship  in  milk  judg¬ 
ing. 


Pennsylvania  commercial  apple 
growers  are  harvesting  the  smallest 
crop  since  1948,  of  some  estimated 
5,460,000  bushels.  This  is  nearly 
400,000  bushels  under  the  5,824,000 
bushels  indicated  on  September  1, 
and  2,166,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Thomas  McChesney,  4-H  member,  of  New  Alexandria,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  and  “Sunshine”,  his  1, 100-pound  Hereford  steer  that  won  the 
grand  championship  at  the  20 th  Junior  Pittsburgh  Livestock  Show. 


These  three  Southdown  lambs  won  the  grand  championship  pen  honors  at 
the  recent  Junior  Pittsburgh  Livestock  Show,  for  Barbara  Swiantek  (left) 
Washington,  Pa.  Assisting  her  ■  are  William  Griffith,  Canonsburg,  and 
Barbara  McCrerey,  Rea,  Pennsylvania. 
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Winter  Tractor  Care 

(Continued  from  Page  731) 


Start  with  the  breaker  points.  If 
they  are  pitted  or  worn  beyond 
where  file  dressing  will  help,  put  in 
a  new  set.  And  if  the  points  are  in 
bad  shape,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  condenser  may  be  ready  for  the 
scrap  heap.  So  play  safe  and  install 
a  new  one.  Next,  wipe  off  the  ig¬ 
nition  cables  with  a  rag  moistened 
with  solvent  —  dry  cleaner  will  do. 
Then  go  over  them  carefully  looking 
for  cracks  or  worn  spots  in  the  insu¬ 
lation.  Even  a  small  break  can  cause 
serious  leakage  of  the  high  tension 
voltage.  If  you  cannot  repair  with 
tape,  invest  in  a  fresh  set  of  cables. 
It  is  really  cheap  insurance  against 
trouble. 

And  now,  the  spark  plugs.  You  can 
do  only  one  of  two  things:  have 
them  serviced  or  replace  them.  They 
need  cleaning,  adjusting  and  check¬ 
ing  every  100  hours  of  tractor  oper¬ 
ation,  which  are  about  equal -to  4,000 
to  5,000  miles  on  your  car.  If  they 
have  been  in  for  200  hours  or  more, 
they  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
A  new  set  is  needed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  smart  tractor  operators  keep  an 
extra  set  or  two  on  hand.  Then  they 
can  change  over  without  tying  up 
the  tractor,  leaving  the  dirty  ones  at 
the  garage  for  cleaning. 

How  to  remove  or  install  spark 
plugs?  It  is  an  easy  job,  but  it  must 
be  done  right,  (a)  Use  the  proper  size 
wrench  — •  one  that  slips  can  crack 
the  insulator;  (b)  Loosen  spark  plugs 
about  two  turns,  then  clean  out  all 
dirt  from  around  them  before  re¬ 
moving;  (c)  Wipe  the  edges  of  the 
spark  plug  hole  and  gasket  seats 
carefully  before  replacing  plug;  (d) 
Always  use  new  gaskets. 

With  the  ignition  now  in  top  shape 
for  the  coming  season,  a  dry  shel¬ 
tered  spot  should  be  chosen  for  stor¬ 
age.  Run  the  tractor  in,  block  up  all 
the  wheels  to  take  the  weight  off  the 
tires.  The  air  need  not  be  let  out. 

Next,  drain  and  flush  out  the  cool¬ 
ing  system.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  sedi¬ 
ment,  try  a  hot  soda  solution  for  a 
good  cleaning  job.  While  the  engine 
is  still  warm  and  the  oil  fluid,  drain 
the  crankcase.  If  the  tractor  permits 
easy  access  to  the  oil  pan,  remove 
as  much  sediment  slush  as  possible. 

To  eliminate  any  chance  of  rust 
formation  inside  the  engine,  good 
equipment  engineers  make  these 


suggestions.  Remove  the  spark  plugs 
and  pour  about  a  quarter  pint  of 
light  oil  (SAE  10  or  20)  into  each 
cylinder.  If  anti-rust  oil  is  avail¬ 
able,  so  much  the  better.  Then  put 
the  plugs  back  and  turn  the  engine 
over  a  dozen  revolutions.  The  oil 
will  work  around  the  rings,  coat  the 
cylinder  walls  and  really  discourage 
corrosion.  Also,  a  rag  stuffed  into 
the  end  of  the  exhaust  pipe  will  help 
keep  out  moisture. 

Next  comes  the  fuel  system.  Drain 
every  single  drop  from  tank,  car¬ 
buretor,  filter  and  lines;  otherwise 
the-  fuel  may  form  a  gum  that  will 
clog  the  carburetor  jets  and  pass¬ 
ages,  or  even  the  lines.  Do  not  forget 
to  dismantle  and  clean  out  the  filter, 
wiping  everything  thoroughly  with 
a  solvent-soaked  rag. 

Unhook  the  battery,  stow  it  in  a 
spot  where  it  will  not  freeze  —  and 
your  tractor  storage  chores  are  then 
finished;  that  is,  unless  you  should 
decide  to  apply  a  coat  of  paint  to 
give  your  tractor  a  really  new  lease 
on  life. 

If  the  tractor  is  in  use  all  Winter, 
then  extra  maintenance  is  all  the 
more  important.  You  change  to 
lighter  oil,  put  anti-freeze  in  the 
radiator  and  adjust  for  a  richer 
carburetor  mixture. 

Winter  can  be  hard  on  a  tractor, 
especially  if  it  is  abused  or  neglected. 
Cold  starts  are  a  strain,  as  is  punch¬ 
ing  through  snowdrifts  or  skidding 
on  glare  ice.  When  you  are  through 
for  the  day,  run  your  modern  work 
horse  into  a  sheltered  place  and 
groom  it.  Knock  off  any  accumu¬ 
lations  of  ice  and  snow,  then  wipe 
everything  down  with  an  oily  rag. 
Above  all,  keep  the  ignition  system 
clean  and  adjusted  and  have  the 
spark  plugs  serviced  regularly.  It 
will  pay  off  in  quick  sure  starts  on 
cold  mornings,  and  save  both  the 
battery  and  your  temper.  Regarding 
the  battery,  do  not  add  water  un¬ 
less  you  intend  to  run  the  motor 
because,  unless  the  water  is  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  electrolyte 
through  charging,  it  may  freeze  and 
burst  the  case.  Watch  the  choke.  Not 
only  will  excessive  use  dilute  the 
crankcase  oil  and  foul  the  spark 
plugs,  but  it  will  waste  fuel. 

Ray  Dodd 


The  Professional  Type  Saw 

that  Anyone  Can 

Operate 


Homelite 

The  Fastest  Cutting , 
Easiest  Handling, 
Most  Dependable 
ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


It  has  everything  you  need  in  a  chain  saw.  It’s  lightweight.  It’s  easy  to 
operate.  And  it  has  power . . .  plenty  of  it .  .  .  power  to  cut  faster,  power  to  cut 
heavy  timber  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  without  cracking  up  under  the 
strain. 

Only  27  pounds,  a  Homelite  is  the  only  saw  its  size'with  a  4  horsepower 
engine.  And  that  engine  is  a  precision  built  Homelite  engine,  famous  for  its 
powerful  performance  and  unmatched  dependability  for  more  than  30 
years. 

Ideal,  practical  .  .  .  for  every  type  of  work  .  .  .  from  professional  woodcut¬ 
ting  to  odd  jobs  around  the  farm  .  .  .  this  saw  is  the  best  one-man  chain  saw 
that  money  can  buy  today. 


For 


**  ' 


m 

fyZXyy. 

■ 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

2612  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 


Name  . . . 
Address.. 
Town. . . . 


.County . State 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Building  a  Slab  Floor 


I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
making  a  slab  flooring  for  an  18x22 
extension  to  my  house  which  I  could 
use  as  a  garage  or  workshop. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assistance 
in  the  matter  as  I  am  an  amateur 
indeed.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
mixture  of  cement  and  sand  and  the 
thickness  of  the  slab.  Should  it 
slope  a  little  to  run  off  rain?  Should 
it  be  larger  than  18x22  for  these  di¬ 
mensions  to  set  on?  Can  waterproof¬ 
ing  be  done  by  anyone?  l.  j.  l. 

Maine 

The  most  common  method  of  con¬ 
struction  with  a  garage  slab  floor  is 
to  use  an  outside  foundation  wall 
about  six  inches  higher  than  the 
finished  floor  of  the  garage.  Usually 
the  garage  floor  is  kept  fairly  close 
to  the  outside  ground  level  to  elimin¬ 
ate  a  steep  ramp  at  the  doors.  How¬ 
ever,  the  top  of  the  foundation  wall 
should  be  at  least  12  inches  above 
ground  level  to  keep  the  sill  dry 
during  wet  weather  and  winter 
snows.  Double  or  single  2x4  sills  are 
set  and  leveled  on  the  top  of  the 
foundation  walls.  The  sills  should  be 
anchored  to  the  foundation  wall  by 
%  inch  anchor  bolts  18  inches  long 
spaced  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart. 
The  bolts  should  be  set  in  the  con¬ 
crete  or  block  wall  so  that  they  will 
protrude  sufficiently  through  the  sill 
to  receive  a  nut  and  a  good  sized 
washer.  After  the  sill  has  been 
leveled  (usually  with  slate  shims), 
the  cracks  between  the  sill  and  the 
top  of  the  wall  should  be  grouted 
with  mortar.  This  can  be  done  by 
running  a  fillet  of  mortar  around 
the  top  of  the  foundation  on  the  out¬ 
side,  sealing  the  cracks  between  the 
sill  and  foundation. 

The  wall  studs  will  bear  directly 
on  the  sill  and  be  toe-nailed  into  it. 


Usually  a  garage  is  built  10  feet 
wide  for  a  single  car  or  20  feet  wide 
for  a  two  car  garage  and  the  length 
is  20  feet  minimum.  These  are  out¬ 
side  dimensions. 

The  recommended  mix  for  con¬ 
crete  flooring  is  one  part  cement, 
2i/4  parts  sand  and  three  parts  of 
%-inch  gravel  by  volume.  The  water  - 
cement  ratio  should  be  about  five 
gallons  of  water  per  sack  of  cement. 
If  the  sand  is  very  wet,  decrease  the 
water  by  about  one  gallon  and,  if 
the  sand  is  very  dry,  increase  it  by 
about  V2  gallon.  The  slab  thickness 
is  usually  four  inches,  often  a  2x4 
on  edge  is  used  as  a  form  and 
leveling  guide.  The  concrete  can  be 
leveled  off  by  using  a  strike  board 
which  rides  on  the  top  of  the  2x4 
edge  forms.  The  2x4  should  be  ex¬ 
tracted  and  replaced  with  concrete 
after  the  concrete  has  stiffened 
slightly.  The  floor  can  be  sloped  to¬ 
ward  the  doors  or  toward  a  floor 
drain  if  drainage  seems  necessary. 
However,  these  floors  are  usually 
laid  level. 

Normally  a  four  to  six  inch  fill 
of  tamped  broken  stone,  gravel,  or 
cinders  will  keep  the  floor  dry.  How¬ 
ever,  under  bad  drainage  conditions 
several  overlapping  layers  of  roofing 
felt  mopped  with  asphalt  can  be 
placed  under  the  concrete.  The  best 
method  is  to  skim  coat  the  fill  with 
about  x/2  inch  of  concrete  to  form  a 
base  for  the  water  proofing  felt, 
then  cover  the  felt  with  a  top  layer 
of  four  inch  concrete  flooring 

A  very  good  pamphlet  on  mixes 
and  methods  of  placing  concrete  is 
the  “Handbook  of  Concrete  Farm 
Construction.”  It  is  available  free 
from  the  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  33  West  Grand  Avenue 
Chicago  10,  Ill.  D.  E.  Waite 


AND  GIVE  DADDY  A 


•THE  ALL-PURPOSE 
YEAR-ROUND  SPRAYER 


IMPROVED 
FEATURES  i 

for  '53  .  .  .  for  ^ 
BETTER  HANDLING  and 
BETTER  SPRAY  PATTERNS 


You'll  be  full  of  good  cheer  oil  through  the  year  when  you  let  the  Hanson 
Brodjet  take  the  chore  out  of  your  spraying  jobs.  It  will  save  you  many  hours 
and  eliminate  your  spraying  troubles.  It's  fast  and  simple  to  operate.  It  can 
be  installed  on  truck  or  tractor  in  just  a  few  minutes.  It  will  take  care  of  all 
your  spraying  jobs,  whether  they  be  field  spraying,  spot  spraying,  orchard 
spraying,  livestock  spraying  or  building  and  machinery  clean-ups. 

The  Hanson  Brodjet  can  replace  your  present  boom  or  can  be  purchased  with 
high  or  low  pressure  power  take  off  pump  kits.  It's  the  country's  most  pop¬ 
ular  sprayer,  and  it  costs  less.  Send  coupon  below  for  full  details. 


Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

3eloit,  Wisconsin 

*  :: 
Sentlemen:  ■ 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  literature  on  the  HANSON  BRODJET.  _ 


City 

State 

I 

Lr - - 

December  6,  1952 
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ported  in  these  columns,  second  only  to  Calif- 
fornia  in  cauliflower  production  and  its 
rural  Suffolk  County  is,  as  stated,  one  of  the 
top  farm  counties  in  the  entire  nation. 

We  are  really  glad  to  see  so  much  grass 
roots  enthusiasm  about  one’s  native  soil  —  a 
good  reason,  perhaps,  why  Long  Island  is 
what  it  is  today.  To  be  suggested,  therefore, 
as  a  member  of  the  Long  Island  Boosters  Club 
is  indeed  a  compliment,  even  though  we  may 
have  incurred,  unwittingly,  the  temporary 
pique  of  a  few  of  the  charter  members. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $2.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
iki^8,  j  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
tfesponsibie  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ofnces  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Proud  Land,  and  a  Fertile  One 

Your  excellent  Long  Island  cauliflower  picture 
story  will  certainly  attract  a  great  deal  of  favor¬ 
able  attention  among  your  numerous  readers. 

May  I,  however,  call  attention  to  your  desig¬ 
nation  of  Long  Island  as  “tiny.”  We  Long  Island¬ 
ers  are  rather  sensitive  on  this  subject  since,  as 
everyone  knows  or  should  know,  Long  Island 
extends  from  Manhattan  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  over  120  miles  and  averages  approxi¬ 
mately  20  miles  in  width. 

Our  island,  with  an  area  of  1,401  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  5,204,659,  has  a  population 
density  of  3,175  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  any  State  ex¬ 
cept  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Ohio, 
Texas  and  Michigan. 

Suffolk  County  is  the  leading  agricultural 
county  of  New  York  State  and  one  of  the  top 
agricultural  counties  of  the  nation. 

We  natives  are  very  proud  of  our  Island  and 
think  that  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  world  to 
live  and  farm  in.  In  other  words,  we  Long 
Islanders  are  much  like  the  Floridians  and 
Californians  in  being  chronic  boosters.  Perhaps 
this  helps  to  explain  partly  why  the  population 
of  these  areas  has  expanded  so  phenomenally  in 
the  last  decade  or  two. 

Your  cauliflower  story  gave  Long  Island  a  tre¬ 
mendous  boost.  So,  in  spite  of  your  reference  to 
Long  Island  as  “tiny,”  I  think  we  will  have  to 
include  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  member  of 
the  “Long  Island  Boosters  Club.” 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Walter  G.  Been 


I  noticed  that  in  your  recent  picture  story  on 
cauliflower  growing,  Long  Island  was  referred 
to  as  “the  tiny  peninsula  of  Long  Island.” 

Somebody  in  your  shop  needs  a  refresher 
course  in  geography.  The  definition  of  an  island 
is  a  body  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
That  describes  Long  Island  which  has  had  no 
natural  physical  connection  with  the  continent 
since  the  glacial  period,  if  then.  As  for  the  “tiny,” 
that  depends  on  your  scale  of  reference.  Actu¬ 
ally,  this  island  is  bigger  than  Rhode  Island.  It 
is  the  largest  island  within  the  continental 
United  States.  Laid  along  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
it  would  reach  from  Troy  to  Oneida  Lake;  or 
across  the  State  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to 
O&wego.  This  “tiny”  island,  as  you  call  it,  con¬ 
tains  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  New 
York  City;  and  in  the  region  outside  the  city  has 
a  population  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  half 
a  dozen  States.  Suffolk  County  is  among  the  top 
six  of  the  entire  nation  in  the  value  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

If  you  have  two  days  to  spare,  you  might  take 
a  look  at  the  island.  It  can’t  be  done  in  less  time. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  c. 

Obviously,  an  apology  is  in  order  and  is 
hereby  extended  to  all  enthusiastic  Long 
Islanders. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  we  fell  into  the 
“peninsula”  error.  Perhaps  our  mind’s  eye 
was  a  little  clouded  at  the  time  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  writing,  visualizing  as  a  peninsula 
anything  jutting  out  from  a  mainland, 
whether  separated  therefrom  by  much,  little 
or  no  water. 

But  the  real  bone  of  contention  seems  to 
be  whether  the  fertile  and  rich  section  known 
as  Long  Island  is  tiny.  True,  when  an  area 
contains  1,401  square  miles,  it  is  far  from 
tiny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  well  be 
considered  tiny,  as  we  used  the  word,  when 
compared  with  California’s  158,693  square 
miles  and  138,917  farms.  Though  Long  Island 
can  boast  but  2,800  farms,  it  is,  as  was  re- 
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More  on  Milk 

• 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  many  years, 
I  am  always  interested  in  your  articles  on  milk. 
I  was  raised  on  the  farm  back  in  the  days  when 
men  were  men,  not  mice,  and  I  have  always  con¬ 
tended,  as  I  still  do  today,  that  there  was  too 
large  a  spread  between  the  farmer’s  price  and 
the  consumer’s  price. 

There  is  nothing  the  farmer  could  not  get  by 
way  of  price  if  he  withheld  his  milk  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  threw  it  to  the  pigs  or  dumped  it 
out.  I  .know  this  to  be  so  because  I  was  one  to 
suggest  it  to  a  relative  a  few  years  back  and  he 
got  20  other  farmers  in  his  section  to  stick  for  a 
living  price  from  Borden’s.  When  no  milk  went 
to  the  plant  for  a  couple  of  days,  one  of  Borden’s 
head  men  appeared  at  the  farm.  When  he  was 
told  he  could  have  no  more  milk  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  unless  the  farmers  got  their  asking  price, 
he  told  my  relative  they  could  have  had  their 
price  six  months  before  if  any  of  them  had 
possessed  grit  enough  to  demand  it.  f.  h.  b. 

Connecticut 

We  are  glad  to  open  our  columns  to  letters 
like  this  and  the  two  longer  ones  that  appear 
on  page  752. 

The  dairy  business,  just  like  any  other 
business,  will  produce  only  for  those  who 
think  for  themselves,  plan  wisely  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Too  long  have  dairymen  allowed 
others  to  do  their  thinking  and  planning  for 
them  and,  as  a  result,  everyone  but  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  his  finger  in  the  pie  when  it  comes 
to  fixing  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer. 
Too  long  have  dairymen  listened  to  the  false 
prattle  that  theirs  is  the  business  of  production, 
and  that  distribution  and  pricing  should  be 
left  to  others  who  are  better  qualified.  The 
effect  of  that  propaganda  is  to  insulate  pro¬ 
ducers  further  from  these  problems,  and 
therefore  to  make  a  solution,  satisfactory  to 
producers,  more  difficult  to  attain. 

None  of  this  has  happened  accidentally.  It 
is  all  part  of  a  master  design  for  big  dealer 
control  and  it  has  worked  very  successfully 
for  the  designers.  And  it  will  continue  to 
work  even  better  if  dairymen  do  not  fight 
for  the  rights  that  are  theirs,  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  constantly  before  them. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  farm 
thought  and  farm  action  along  these  lines  that 
the  three  milk  meetings  were  held  late  in 
October.  The  letters  published  in  this  issue, 
only  a  few  of  many  received,  indicate  that 
there  is  a  genuine  interest  in  these  forum  dis¬ 
cussions.  To  what  extent  this  interest  can  be 
developed  into  constructive  unified  action  so 
as  to  make  milk  pricing  the  farmers’  function, 
is  up  to  farmers  themselves. 


About  Soil  Conditioners 

QUITE  a  bit  of  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam  since  our  first  report,  early  this 
year,  on  Krilium,  the  pioneer  in  the  soil 
conditioner  field.  During  the  last  eight 
months,  this  field  has  grown  larger  and  the 
claims  and  counterclaims  have  tended  to  some 
confusion.  Still  confronted  by  the  problem  of 
maintaining  good  physical  structure  in  soils 
low  in  natural  organic  matter,  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  soil  conditioners  has  been 
joined  by  at  least  20  more  companies  in  the 
work  of  improving  and  testing  the  materials 
and  of  bringing  them  economically  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  gardeners  whose  soils  may  benefit  by 
their  application.  The  expectation  that  the 
first  uses  of  the  conditioners  would  be  for 
market  garden  and  greenhouse  soils  has  been 
borne  out.  Other  usage  has  been  made  in 
home  gardens,  on  lawns,  on  athletic  fields  and 
playgrounds,  on  highway  embankments,  and 
in  farm  fields. 

The  soil  conditioners  —  in  liquid,  powder, 
or  flake  form  —  belong  to  a  class  of  synthetic 
organic  chemical  compounds  which  cause  soil 
particles  to  aggregate  or  clump  together.  This 


aggregation  of  soil  particles  into  crumblike 
bodies  is  characteristic  of  productive  soils  rich 
in  natural  organic  matter  and  is  believed  to 
be  a  factor  responsible  for  the  greater  water¬ 
holding  capacity,  aeration,  capillarity,  and 
nutrient  availability  of  these  soils,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  their  larger  crop  production.  Most 
effective  in  clay  soils,  the  conditioners  are  not 
fertilizers,  but  agents  for  the  improvement  of 
the  soil’s  physical  structure. 

Because  of  the  wide  differences  in  the 
nature  and  methods  of  tests  made  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  manufacturers,  farmers  and 
gardeners,  the  results  have  not  been  uniform 
or  conclusive.  Good  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  however,  in  many  kinds  of  soils  grow¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  crops*  and  plants.  In  order 
to  resolve  some  of  the  contradictory  reports 
and  results,  a  meeting  was  recently  held  in 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  and 
exchanging  soil  conditioner  knowledge  and 
information.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  form  a  trade  association  which 
would  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  sponsorship  of  industry¬ 
wide  trade  practice  conferences.  It  is  good  to 
see  both  industry  and  government  sharing  the 
initiative  in  setting  up  standards  that  should 
protect  and  benefit  farmers  and  the  public. 

This  new  frontier  now  becomes  more 
notable  for  its  movement  toward  reason  and 
moderation.  Chemical  soil  conditioners  may 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  good  soil  structure  where 
natural  organic  materials  —  manures,  com¬ 
post,  peat,  leafmold  —  are  difficult  or  costly 
to  obtain  or  apply.  As  their  cost  comes  down, 
they  will  be  used  increasingly  by  home  and 
commercial  gardeners,  and  by  farmers  for 
problem  soils,  emergency  crops  or  marginal 
lands.  Where,  however,  ample  stable  manures 
are  available,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  careful 
husbandman  will  ever  have  any  extensive 
need  for  these  soil  conditioners. 


The  New  Jersey  Countryside 

A  CASUAL  impression  of  most  of  New 
Jersey  from  a  railroad  car  is  that  fac¬ 
tories  and  mills  predominate.  But  one  need 
not  travel  too  far  from  the  main  traffic 
arteries  to  appreciate  why  New  Jersey  is 
rightfully  called  the  Garden  State.  There  are 
countless  good  farms  throughout  the  country¬ 
side  with  good  herds  and  flocks,  fertile  fields 
and  many  excellent  pastures. 

Though  the  drought  this  Fall  dried  up  much 
of  the  grass,  some  pastures,  even  in  early 
November,  were  still  green  with  hardy  alfalfa 
and  other  rich  legumes.  Dairying  is,  of  course, 
the  principal  kind  of  livestock  husbandry, 
but  beef  cattle  are  very  much  in  evidence. 
New  Jersey  has  had  the  largest  percentage 
increase  in  beef  cattle  during  the  past  two 
years  of  any  State  in  the  entire  Northeast. 
Of  equal  interest  is  the  resurgence  in  sheep 
farming.  Sheep,  like  beef  cattle,  have  the 
advantage  of  a  comparative  low  labor  over¬ 
head.  Then,  too,  the  “golden  hoof”  of  the 
sheep  is  fast  returning  depleted  fertility  to 
soils  that  have  been  too  intensively  cropped. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  visit  at  a  100- 
acre  farm  in  Hunterdon  County  where  some 
125  head  of  Columbia  and  Delaine  Merino 
breeding  ewes  are  kept.  The  dog  problem  has 
been  solved  on  this  farm  with  trained  watch 
dogs.  Early  lambs,  round  as  butterballs,  are 
one  of  the  cash  crops,  and  wool  is  the  other. 
Last  Spring  the  lambs  found  a  ready  market 
at  $25  a  head,  hog-dressed,  weighing  around 
40  pounds,  with  the  milk  fat  still  on  them. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  present 
owners  bought  this  farm,  it  was  run  down, 
fields  were  washing  away,  and  the  land  was 
poor.  It  sold  then  for  a  relatively  low  price. 
Today,  the  transformation  is  complete.  Soil 
fertility  has  been  restored,  bumper  crops  are 
harvested,  and  improved  pastures  mostly  in 
legumes  prevail.  The  ewes,  already  heavy 
with  lamb,  were  in  top  condition  last  month 
and  still  had  excellent  fall  grazing.  The 
house  and  barns  were  modern  throughout. 

Good  doing  livestock,  combined  with  care¬ 
ful  land  husbandry,  has,  as  it  always  does, 
paid  profitable  dividends  on  this  Garden 
State  farm. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PRODUCE  CROPS  CHEAPER... 
DO  EVERY  JOB  EASIER... 
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BEST  BUY  IS  THE 
HARVESTOR  ”69” 

A  happier  day  will  dawn 
over  your  farm  when  you 
own  a  Harvester  “69”.  This 
machine  will  help  free  your 
farm  from  the  usual  drudg¬ 
ery  and  hardship  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  More  than  that, 
you  will  save  time  and  re¬ 
duce  your  harvesting  costs 
to  a  new  low. 

It  is  estimated  you  will 
save  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
per  acre  and  up,  and  from 
1  0c  to  1  5c  per  bushel  us¬ 
ing  about  ONE-FIFTH  the 
MAN  HOURS  by  USING  a 
GENUINE  MM  HARVEST¬ 
OR  “69”  instead  of  old 
fashioned  harvesting 
methods. 


MODERN 


MACHINERY 


2-3  PLOW 
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Here's  the  Vitionlined  ZAE 
Tractor  with  adjustable  front 
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end  drawing  the  sturdy  MM 

Windtower.  Windrowers,  •.? 

available  in  8,  12  and  14-foot  ' 

sizes,  are  easy  to  handle,  give 
top  efficiency. 
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Conservationists  call  the  two-way  MM  TKS  plow  the  most 
modern  plow  on  the  market.  Unbeatable  on  hillsides,  irrigated 
fields,  terraces,  the  TKS  eliminates  dead  furrows. 


You  get  plenty  of  power  to  handle  the  big-capacity 
MM  G-4  Harvestor  with  the  2-3  plow  MM  Z 
Tractor.  The  MM  Harvestor  is  America's  largest 
selling  combine  of  its  size  and  type. 


Longer  picking  rolls  and  more  husking  rolls  on  the 
MM  2-row  and  1-row  Huskors  help  you  get  all  your 
crops,  faster.  The  MM  Z  Tractor  easily  handles  the 
2-row  model. 


Cultivating  narrow  row  crops  like  vegetables  is  fast 
and  easy  with  the  ZAN  Tractor  and  4-row  Quick- 
On — Quick-Off  cultivator.  A  complete  line  of 
mounted  tools  is  available  for  the  Model  Z. 


140  FEWER  PARTS  THAN  CONVENTIONAL 
4-CYLINDER  VALVE  -  IN  -  HEAD  ENGINES 

You  get  that  bonus  of  power  that  helps  you  produce  better 
crops  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  that  lets  you  zip  through  all  your 
work  easier  when  you  own  the  MM  Model  Z  Tractor.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  2-3  plow  tractor  with  the  punch 
plus  the  economy  of  the  MM  Z.  And,  with  all  its  money¬ 
making  advantages,  the  Z  still  gives  you  that  heavy-duty 
construction  and  long-life,  dependable  performance  for  which 
MM  tractors  are  so  famous. 

THESE  Z  ADVANTAGES  CUT  YOUR  COSTS  I 

When  you  can  cut  your  farm  overhead,  all  crops  show  a 
bigger  profit.  These  important  MM  advantages  can  help 
you  do  just  that — lower  your  costs  to  boost  your  profits! 

Four  front-end  styles  to  give  you  the  right  tractor  for  your 
farm  and  your  crops  •  Side-of-engine  openings  which  pro¬ 
vide  easiest  access  to  all  moving  parts  •  Cylinders  cast  two 
in  a  block  separate  from  the  crankcase  •  Easiest  tractor  to 
maintain  on  the  market  •  Exclusive  valve  mechanism  • 
Advanced  sealing  and  filtering  system  that  keeps  out  cutting 
dust  and  dirt,  cuts  wear  •  High  turbulence  combustion 
chambers  that  develop  greater  power  at  slower  engine 
speed  •  Wide  range  of  power,  5  forward  speeds  •  Full- 
pressure  lubrication  that  keeps  oil  circulating  to  all  moving 
engine  parts. 

THESE  Z  FEATURES  MAKE  YOUR  WORK  EASIER  I 

Today  you  can  cut  the  drudgery  out  of  farming  thanks  to 
modern  work-saving  machines.  Outstanding  work-savers  of 
them  all  are  these  MM  features  that  make  every  job  easier: 

Visionlined  design  that  lets  you  see  what  you’re  doing 
•  Adjustable  Flote*-Ride  seat  that  always  keeps  you  on  the 
level  •  Easy-to-handle — automotive  steering  with  short 
turning  radius  •  Modern  instrument  panel  with  all  controls 
easy  to  reach  •  Expanding  shoe  type^brakes  for  quick  stops 
on  short  turns  •  Hapd-operated  clutch  •  Famous  MM 
Uni-Matic  Power,  advanced  hydraulic  control  that  makes 
even  the  toughest  jobs  come  easy  •  Matched  Quick-On — 
Quick-Off  tools  with  interchangeable  features  to  cut  costs. 

SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER!  Ask  about  the  live  power  take-off  that 
makes  use  of  MM’s  heavy  duty  transmission  gears.  Get  all 
the  extra-power,  cost-cutting,  work-saving  facts  and  you’ll 
see  at  once  why  more  and  more  folks  are  building  their  farm 
profits  on  the  MM  Model  Z  Tractor  and  Matched  Machines. 
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DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  A££ 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old  . .  .right,  1 1  months  old. 

These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR; 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


Insist  on  the  fine  products 

Made  for  Farmers  by  Farmers  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

RBB??33!BB;ORBffBR!R9)eff£BRRRBBBRRBBBBRRBBflRBflflBflflflflflRfl 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  22/ Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girtfai 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

fly  Name  and  Address . . . . . . 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


This  Is  the  Barn  Feeding  Season 


By  r.  w.  DUCK 


the  first  frosts  pas- 

begin  to  lose  their 
/  to  provide  grass  of 
ent  nutritive  value  to 
a  producing  dairy- 
in  good  body  con- 

and  health.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  such 

pastures  are  not  capable  of  furnish¬ 
ing  enough  feed  for  making  much 
milk.  The  reason  that  some  dairy 

herds  sustain  a  considerable  drop  in 
milk  production  during  the  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter  is  that  the  cows 
have  not  had  their  late  fall,  deficient 
pasturage  properly  supplemented. 
Even  though  they  may  be  well  fed 
after  being  permanently  put  back  in 
the  stanchions,  they  will  not  imme¬ 
diately  respond  in  milk  yield  to  this 
increased  feeding.  The  reason  is  that 
they  have  to  build  their,  depleted 
body  condition  back  before  they  are 
capable  of  producing  their  optimum 
milk  flow.  It  might  also  be  possible 
that  any  appreciable  drop  in  body 
condition  may  make  them  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  certain  diseases  and  ail¬ 
ments. 

Feeding  for  Health 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  en¬ 
counter  or  hear  about  some  dairy 
herd  where  the  animals  have  all 
been  negative  for  many  years  to  the 


suited  in  permanent  cures.  It  is 
hoped  that  new  drug  discoveries  now 
in  process  of  further  experimenta¬ 
tion  may  prove  to  be  the  answer  for 
the  eradication  of  this  dread  disease 
of  both  people  and  livestock  but, 
until  that  time  arrives,  and  even 
then,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  dairy  cattle  with  required 
nutrients  in  proper  ratios,  at  all 
times. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for 
veterinarians  to  recommend  that 
dairy  cows  be  liberally  fed  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay  which  has  been 
grown  on  soils  of  high  calcium  con¬ 
tent,  as  a  possible  corrective  for  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  breeding  troubles. 
Grass  silage,  with  its  relatively  high 
content  of  vitamin  A,  is  another 
source  of  good  feed  which  likewise 
often  proves  beneficial  in  some  cases 
of  cows  failing  to  settle  -with  calf. 

There  are  now  available  several  of 
the  so-called  miracle  drugs,  such  as 
the  antibiotics,  which  have  great 
medicinal  value  in  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  various  bacterial  dis¬ 
eases.  However,  it  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  these  drugs  are  of  no 
permanent  avail  unless  the  cause  of 
the  specific  disease  is  eliminated.  In 
addition  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
all  animals  constantly  -receive  ade- 


Soon  after  the  first  heavy  frost,  pastures  fail  rapidly  in  their  ability  to 
supply  enough  nutritious  grass  to  keep  producing  dairy  cows  in  good 
health  and  condition.  These  nice  Holsteins,  in  excellent  physical  condition 
to  go  into  the  stanchions  for  winter  production,  are  owned  by  Elbert  Augar, 
Northford,  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut. 


tuberculin  test.  No  outside  replace¬ 
ments  have  been  added,  yet  appar¬ 
ently  out  of  a  clear  sky,  on  a  routine 
check  test  several  t.  b.  reactors  are 
found  and  the  herd  is  found  to  be 
shot  with  the  disease.  There  are 
several  possible  causes  of  such  so- 
called  “breaks.”  Some  of  these  are 
that  the  herd  may  have  become  ex¬ 
posed  through  birds,  dogs  or  other 
animals  bringing  in  some  contamin¬ 
ated  offal  or  possibly  there  may  have 
been  some  over-the-fence  visiting 
with  infected  strays  or  neighbors’ 
cattle.  None  of  these  are  capable  of 
being  established  and  all  of  them 
are  equally  unsatisfactory  as  ex¬ 
planations.  They  might  or  might  not 
be  the  answer. 

Several  authorities,  among  them 
Dr.  W.  A.  Albrecht  of  the  Missouri 
Station,  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
probable  basic  and  underlying  cause 
of  such  “breaks”  is  improper  nu¬ 
trition.  In  discussing  this  matter 
with  Dr.  Albrecht  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  the  Station,  he  pointed  out 
that  a  high  plane  of  proper  nutri¬ 
tion  is  now  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  necessary  routine  therapy  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  human  tu¬ 
berculosis.  Such  a  treatment,  in 
combination  with  rest  and  medi¬ 
cation,  has  in  many  instances  re- 


quate  and  proper  feeding,  care  and 
management.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  tendency  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  these  new 
drugs,  and  not  enough  on  the  vital 
contributing  conditions. 

Barn  Temperatures  for  Dairy  Cows 

For  the  past  several  years  the 
Missouri  Station  has  conducted 
studies  with  dairy  cows  and  the 
possible  influence  on  them  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  stabling  tempera¬ 
tures.  In  these  tests,  conducted  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Herman,  it  was  shown 
that  50  degrees  F.  is  about  optimum 
for  dairy  cows.  However,  they  can 
stand  some  variations  from  this 
optimum  without  any  appreciable  or 
apparent  changes  in  either  health  or 
milk  and  butterfat  yield.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  climatic  laboratory  was  dropped 
to  four  degrees  F.  and  held  there 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time, 
the  cows  consumed  more  feed  and 
milk  production  dropped  somewhat, 
but  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  butterfat.  The  cows 
needed  more  feed  to  maintain  their 
normal  body  temperature  when  the 
surrounding  air  was  cold.  A  cold 
barn  therefore  means  greater  feed 
consumption  with  less  milk  being 
(Continued  on  Page  756) 


With  the  cows  back  .in  the  barn  until  Spring, 
there  are  many  factors  that  can  affect  their 
efficiency  and  economy  of  production — 
feeding ,  barn  temperatures,  animal  health, 
controls  of  off -flavor  and  bad  odors . 


My  Feed  Dealer's  Name  and  Address 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


We  can  give  you  a  real  buy  on 
your  Fall  Cattle  with  large  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  at  all  times.  We 
have  Holstein  Steers,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 
weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  800  lbs. 
Yearling  and  Springer  Cows  on 
hand  for  Breeding  Herds.  Open 
seven  days  per  week. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


ANGUS  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

10  REGISTERED  ANGUS  yearling  SUNBEAM  bred 
HEIFERS,  choice  $350  each,  or  all  10  for  $3,000. 

2  Coming  two  year  old  REGISTERED  ANGUS 
double  bred  SUNBEAM  herd  BULLS,  choice  $1,000. 
5  Weanling  ANGUS  STEERS,  choice  $175  each  or 
any  two  for  $300. 

10  Weanling  REG.  ANGU.S  HEIFER  CALVES  and 
ONE  BULL,  $250  each  or  II  for  $2,500. 

10  Purebred  unregistered  ANGUS  HEIFERS  and 
young  cows,  also  I  bull,  some  with  calves  by  their 
side  and  rebred,  choice  $300  each,  or  all  1 1  for  $3,000. 
5  REG.  ANGUS  HEIFERS  coming  in  with  first  and 
second  calf,  bred  to  Prince  Sunbeam  210,  at  $400  each. 

P.  K.  FISCHER 

SOUDERTON,  PENNA.  PHONE:  822  or  824 


REGISTERED 

ANGUS  HERD  SIRE 

Ready  for1  Heavy  Service 

Sired  by  RAJAH  of  BLACKBRIAR  whose  sire  was 
a  great  son  of  ENVIOUS  BLACKCAP  B  9th. 

Also  Young  Herd  Sire  Prospect  of  Same  Breeding. 

EDORV  FARMS 

E.  H.  RAWLS,  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BREEDING  AGE  BULLS 
BOTH  HORNED  AND  POLLED.  SIRED  BY  G. 
WOODFORD  RUSSELL  AND  ROYAL  DOMINO. 

ALSO  SEVERAL  BRED  HEIFERS. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  NEW  YORK 


TWO  YEARLING  ANGUS  BULLS 


■  I  YV  U  I  Ci/A  n  L  I  li  U  niiuuvj  uvi-w-v 

And  TWO  BULL  CALVES,  Sired  by  a  First  Prize 
Bull  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  a  Second  Prize  Bull 
at  Ohio.  Also  FOUR  BRED  ANGUS  COWS. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE  —  REG.  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

2 'A  years  old,  name,  Alexandria  R.  &  F.  3-6378148. 
Sire:  Agawam  President  19-4782006.  Dam:  Miss 
Holmdel  066-3307093,  Also  REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINA  HOGS  for  sale.  DELABAR  FARM, 
WALLPACK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Charles  Beisler,  Owner,  James  N.  Price,  Mgr. 

- ANGUS  STEER  AND  HEIFER  CALVES - 

450  LBS.  AVERAGE.  RAISED  ON  OUR  FARMS 
FROM  OUR  OWN  GOOD  NATIVE  HERD. 

O.  V.  DOELL, 

EAST  LAKE  ROAD,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


18  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 


FOR  SALE.  NOT  REGISTERED.  DEHORNED. 
BRED  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL  CALVES. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  .  D ELANSON,  ,N.  Y. 


DOGS 


- FOR  SALE  —  A.K.C.  COCKER  SPANIELS - 

All  Colors  and  Ages.  $l5-$50  each.  A.  K.  C.  St. 
Bernard  Pups  and  grown  stock.  Collie-Shepherd  Pups 
some  now  working.  All  are  wormed,  distemper, 
vaccinated.  Will  ship  within  reasonable  distance. 
Insured.  EDNA  GLADSTONE, 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  2161 


-  TOY  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES  - 

PUREBRED,  U.K.C.  REGISTERED.  NOW  READY 
FOR  XMAS  ORDERS.  MRS.  A.  EDWARDS, 
CHURCH  LANE,  BR I  D  G  EH  AMPTON,  L.  I. 


REGISTERED  COLLIES:  ALL  AGES,  REASON¬ 
ABLE.  MARION  HARMON,  POWNAL,  MAINE 


A.K.C.  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS,  2  males, 
3  months;  I  214  yr.  old  female.  Hunting  and  family 
dogs.  JOE  BARTLETT,  E.  SYRACUSE,  4,  N.  Y. 


-  ENGLISH  BULL  DOG  - 

A.  K.  C.  Registered.  Male.  White.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  A  real  show  animal  or  for  breeding.  House- 
broken.  ERNEST  BRENON, 

ROUTE  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  4748-J-! 


33oxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


-  FOR  SALE:  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

From  Registered  Litter.  Champion  Breeding,  Golden 
Sable  and  White.  Farm  Raised.  Dogs  for  Xmas.  $35. 
L.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


kelson's  I'onltry  Farm 
Grove  City,  1'enna* 


BEAUTIFUL  PUREBRED  BOSTON  PUPPIES 
Reasonable.  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


- FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS - 

MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $10.  J.  W.  WARE, 
YEARDLEY  FARM,  S H EP H ER DSTO W N,  W.  VA. 


-  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  - - 

Farm  Raised,  Wormed,  Innoculated.  Pedigrees 
Furnished.  FEMALES  $25;  MALES  $35. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Six  Weeks  Old.  $10  Each. 
A.K.C.  A.  VAN  DYKE,  UNADILLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30 th  St.,  New  Vork 


December  6,  1952 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  held  fairly 
steady  with  fairly  active  demand. 
Supplies  decreased  with  490  for  sale. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter— Medium  grade  $16- 
18.90;  Common  $14-16.  Slaughter 
cows — Good  grade  $16-17.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $14.50-16.50;  Cutters  $13-14.25; 
Heavy  Canners  $11-13;  Light  Can- 
ners  $10-11.50;  Shelly  $9.50  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  grade 
$20-21.10;  Medium  $18-19.90;  Com¬ 
mon  $14-17.85. 

The  calf  market  was  generally 
steady  with  demand  fairly  active. 
Supplies  were  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  Prices  per  head:  Choice  veal- 
ers  $82-89;  Good  vealers  $65-80; 
Medium  $53-65;  Common  and  Culls 
$22-50;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $20-35; 
Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $15-20;  Bobs,  under 
60  lbs.,  $4.00-14. 

The  hog  market  was  firm  with 
fairly  active  demand;  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $17-18.60;  Heavy  Weights 
$14.20-15.80;  Medium  and  Light 
Sows  $13.20-15;  Heavy  Sows  $11.60- 
15;  Medium  and  Light  Boars  $12.20- 
14;  Heavy  Boars  $8.50-10.65;  Shoats 
$10-21  each;  Small  pigs  $3.00-9.00 
each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  November  21,  1952,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  type  slaughter  cows  and 
bulls — market  strong,  demand  ac¬ 
tive.  Medium  to  Good  cows  $13-14; 
Canners  and  Cutters  $10-14;  Fat 
yellow  cows  $10.50-12.50;  Good  dairy 
type  slaughter  heifers  $16-17;  Com¬ 
mon  $13-15.50;  Heavy  sausage  bulls 
$18.50-20;  top  $20.50;  Medium  $16- 
18;  lightweight  Cutter  bulls  $14-16. 

Calves — demand  moderate,  market 
steady.  Choice  $34-35;  Good  $28-33; 
Medium  $20-27;  heavy  bobs  $13-19; 
boners  and  light  bobs  $10-13. 

Hogs —  Market  steady.  Good  to 
Choice  170-250  lbs.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs 
$16.50-17,  top  $17.50;  260-325  lbs. 
$15.50-16.25;  sows  weighing  300- 
500  lbs.  $13.50-14.50;  boars  $10-12. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Rail  lambs 
averaging  77  lbs.  $21;  few  feeder 
lambs  at  $19. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  November  24,  1952. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  1,455;  Calves  — 
581;  Hogs— 1,082;'  Sheep— 278. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $34-36; 
Choice  $31-33;  Good  $28-30;  Medi¬ 
um  $25-28.  _ 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$24-30;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $20-23;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$23-25. 

Cows  —  Choice  $17-18;  Good  $16- 
17;  Common  and  Medium  $12-16; 
Low  Cutter  and  Critter  $12-16;  Can 
ners  $10-11.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $20-30;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $24-29;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $16-23;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $24-26; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs. 
$17-23. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $34- 
37;  Medium  $22-28;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $8.00-15. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$22-24;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $19- 
21;  Common  Lambs  $10-15;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $3.00-9.00. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $16- 
18;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$17-18;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs. 
$18-18.50;  Good  and  Choice  200-220 
lbs.  $18-18.50;  Good  and  Choice  220- 
250  lbs.  $17.50-18;  Good  and  Choice 
250-270  lbs.  $17.-17.50. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  October 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.91  $.1258 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.46  .1161 

Erie  County  Co-op .  5.40  .1149 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.25  .1117 

North  Blenheim  Corp...  5.20  .1106 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.06  .1077 

Bovina  Centre  Co-op...  5.025  .1067 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.025  .1067 
Crowley’s  Milk  Prod.  Co.  5.015  .1065 

Arkport  Dairies  .  5.00  .1064 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  5.00  .1064 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  5.00  .1064 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  5.00  .1064 

Grandview  Dairy  .  5.00  .1064 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.00  .1064 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.00  .1064 

Sheffield  Farms  . .  5.00  .1064 

Dairymen's  League  ....  4.89  .104 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $5.00; 
Buffalo,  $5.26;  Rochester,  $5.20  plus  25  cents 
(May  and  June  allowance  by  milk  dealers). 


Champion  Litter  of  Pigs 


A  litter  of  18  hybrid  pigs  farrowed 
on  January  30,  1952,  has  set  a  new 
world  record  for  six  months’  weight, 
4,992  pounds,  at  an  official  weighing 
held  recently  on  the  farm  of 
Lawrence  Meyer,  near  Spring  Grove, 
Minn.  The  litter  had  been  raised  on 
Terralac,  a  synthetic  sow’s  milk  that 
contains  the  antibiotic  terramycin, 
and  on  terramycin-fortified  growing 
and  finishing  feed. 


The  litter  set  its  first  world  record 
with  840  pounds  weaning  weight.  At 
that  age,  their  average  weight  was 
46.66  pounds,  with  the  heaviest  pig 
weighing  56  pounds.  The  average 
weight  at  six  months  was  277.33 
pounds,  with  the  heaviest  one  top¬ 
ping  the  scales  at  342  pounds,  and 
the  lightest  ^t  226.  The  official  weight 
of  4,992  pounds  broke  the  old  record 
of  4,419  pounds,  set  in  1951. 


Photo:  MPIB,  New  York  City 

This  litter  of  18  Hybrid  pigs  recently  set  a  new  world  record  for  six  months’ 
weight  with  a  total  of  4,992  pounds.  Owned  by  Lawrence  Meyer  of  Spring 
Grove,  Minn.,  (left)  the  champion  litter  was  raised  on  Terralac,  synthetic 
sow’s  milk,  and  terramycin-fortified  dry  feed. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Seasons 

To  all  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  especially  to  member- 
owners  of  New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  who  receive 
artificial  breeding  service  from  top 
quality  sires  thru  166  NYABC  tech¬ 
nicians  aided  by  the  central  coopera¬ 
tive  headquarters  workers,  a  sincere 
wish  for  the  best  for  you  and  yours 
for  the  New  Year. 


NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

Incorporated 

Box  528-  B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARMS  Offering  Two  Young 
BROWN  SWISS  BULLS  Ready  For  Limited  Service. 
$400.00  APIECE 

JUDD’S  BRIDGE  MAJOR  109870 
SIRE:  SGT.  MAJOR  OF  LEE’S  HILL  45417 
DAM:  JUDD’S  BRIDGE  BETTY  ANN  162445 
D.  H.  I.  A.  LAST  LACTATION 
365  DAYS  2X  14,568.2  M  643  F 
JUDD’S  BRIDGE  ROYAL  NICK  109869 
SIRE:  HYCREST  ROYAL  NICK  65421 
DAM:  BEVER’S  LASSIE  ANN  182479 
D.  H.  I.  A.  LAST  LACTATION 
365  DAYS  2X  12536.2  M  523.44  F 
JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARMS,  NEW  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrsh  ire  Breeders’ Association 

Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

Due  to  death  of  husband,  entire  herd, 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS.  12  COWS  all 
periods  lactation,  TWO  BRED  HEIFERS, 
TWO  OPEN,  THREE  HEIFER  CALVES. 
MRS.  LESLIE  BEAN, 

R.  F.  D.  1,  PASSUMPSIC,  VERMONT 


1  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Age  4(4  years.  Also  several  registered  HEIFERS  from 
our  ROUGHWOOD  HERD  of  good  producers.  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  accredited.  Reasonable. 

TOM  BULPITT,  Supt. 

136  WOODLAND  RD..  CHESTNUT  HILL  67,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

TWO  PASTURE-BRED  HEIFERS,  RED  POLLED. 
THREE  BULL  CALVES  I  to  5  months  —  horns. 
LAURENCE  SHULTIS,  BEAR SVILL E,  NEW  Y ORK 
Brown  Swiss  Bull  14  mo.  by  Royal’s  Meridian  of  Lee’s 
Hill  &  Royal's  Lyric,  L.  H.  Priced  to  sell.  Grand  ch. 
of  Flem.  State  Fair.  J.  Weber,  Green  Village,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  hew.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Half  Grown  $1.25.  Breeders  $1.75. 
Bred  Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


30  Feeding  Figs 

8  to  9  wks.  old,  all  innoculated,  $9.00  each.  Will 
ship  lot  or  any  part  of  the  lot.  F.  O.  B.  Woburn. 
Send  C.  O.  D.  checks  or  money  order. 
WALTER  LUX, 

WOBURN,  MASS.,  TEL.:  WObum  2-0086 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts  from  prize  winning  herd.  Also 
FaM  Pigs.  Order  from  the  Home  of  Champions.  Gilts 
and  Boars  sired  by  Flashie  Perfection.  Birdsall  Engle. 
Flashie  Perfection  and  his  three  sisters  have  out¬ 
standing  prize  winning  records.  Write  your  wants. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  F.  D.  I,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  - 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Gilts  and  Boars.  Also  one  Two  Year 
Boar.  English  Shepherd  Pup,  Female  Heel  Driver. 
SILVER  SPUR  FARM,  CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y, 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center,  hi  Y. 


RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


HORNER’S  RABBITRY,  MONMOUTH  BEACH  I. 
N.  J.,  offers  on  approval  foundation  quality  GIANT 
CHINCHILLAS  Pedigreed,  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


RAMS 

IDISrErLSA-Ij  SA.LII 

Hampshire  Grade  Ewes 

Bred  to  purebred  Hampshire  rams  to  lamb  Decembir, 
January,  February  and  March.  These  big,  rugged 
Western  ewes  are  priced  right  to  make  you  money. 

Two,  three  and  four  year  olds,  $25  up. 
SIDNEY  PHILLIPS,  R.O.,  GT.  MEADOWS,  N.  J. 


• -  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  DISPERSAL  SALE  - 

Including  English  Ewes.  December  19. 

BEAU  GESTE  FARMS,  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


FOR  SALE:  50  LARGE,  PRODUCTIVE,  GRADE 
EWES  —  PART  OF  WHICH  ARE  DORSET-DE- 
LAINE  CROSSBREDS,  MARK  J.  SMITH, 
BURDETT,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  I7-Y-2I 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  - - 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  WINDY  ROW 

PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. _ Tel.  54-M  or  W 

HAVE  25  VERY  GOOD  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
FOR  SALE,  AGES  I  TO  5.  PRICE  TO  SELL. 
CHAS.  &.  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 
FOR  SALE  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  RAMS 
Well  grown  thrifty  fellows.  Ready  for  serv  ce. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


745 


\6ur  Icings 
IV/lfWei/er  Be  Better 


Tbanfhe 
SigarYbu  Use! 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST  SELLING  SUGARS 


i SAMARA 

CAN||j$RS 

■■y&ryjti.  lasting  znagu, 

..-:t6tig'Fi:;  bak-eid;;  enatnel: 

^aluminum ,'iids,;-"".  :•  c-.::.  '.vv-;/-';’ 

^  \ SAHARA 

SHAKER  SETS, 

Salt  pours  freely  in 
any  weather  from 
Sahara  Shakers. 
Magic  drying  unit 
inside  soaks  up  moisture.  Hand-blown 
decorator  crystal  with  polished  stain¬ 
less  tops. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  XMAS  GIVING 
□  Sets  of  3  Sahara  Canisters,  $5.50  ea. 

B  Large  Cookie  Canisters . $2.20  ea. 

Sahara  Shaker  Sets . $2.00  ea. 

CHECK  COLOR  CHOICE 
Choose  solid  red  □  or  white  □;  or 
white  with  red  □,  yellow  □  or  green  □ 
stripes. 

Name . 

Street . City . 

R.F.D.  or  Zone . State . 

Send  check  or  M.O.  No  COD’s  Please 
TO:  Essex  Stores, 

P.O.  Box  4882,  Pgh.  6,  Pa. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


There’s 
Time 
to  Make 
Simple 
Gifts 
at  Home 


This  novel  salad  set  is  made  from 
a  wooden  chopping  bowl,  fork  and 
spoon  from  the  dime  store.  Sand¬ 
paper  each  piece  smooth,  being  sure 
to  remove  all  the  heavy  wax  coating 
from  the  bowl.  Then  apply  one  coat 
of  shellac.  When  dry,  touch  up  any 
roughness  with  fine  sandpaper,  and 


paste  on  decals  for  decoration. 

After  the  pieces  have  dried  thor¬ 
oughly,  follow  with  two  more  coats 
of  shellac,  drying  and  sanding  down 
roughness  between  coats.  Later, 
when  using  do  not  wash  this  set; 
clean  it  with  a  dish  cloth  wrung  out 
in  warm  water  and  no  soap. 


Photos  by  the  Author 


Try  New  Wrinkles  for  Old 
Irons 

Grandma’s  old  flatirons  can  bring 
a  gay,  new  note  to  home  decoration 
and  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Clean  up  each  flatiron,  remove  any 
rust  with  emery  paper,  cover  with 
white  flat  paint,  and  when  dry  fol¬ 
low  with  bright  enamel.  Add  geo¬ 
metric  or  peasant  designs  in  other 
colors  (don’t  feel  you  have  to  be 
a  professional),  and  your  irons  are 
ready  to  do  duty,  singly,  as  door¬ 
stop  or  paperweight.  A  pair  as 
bookends  is  doubly  delightful. 

These  flatirons  make  attractive 
gifts  particularly  for  city  folk  with¬ 
out  family  attics  where  antiques 
lurk.  Dorothy  Tooker 


Her  Own  Dark  Fruit  Cake 


For  18  years  this  has  been  our 
holiday  fruit  cake  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  sent  it  overseas  this  Fall, 
where  I  know  it  will  be  relished  by 
boys  in  the  Service.  It  keeps  moist 
and  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  for  its 
delicious  flavor. 

Use  1  pound  seeded  (sticky) 
raisins,  1  Vz  cups  water,  1  y2  cups 
granulated  sugar,  Vi  cup  butter  (or 
any  good  vegetable  shortening),  2y2 
cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
baking  soda,  Vz  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  y2  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves  and  allspice,  1  cup  nut  meats, 
Vz  teaspoon  mace.  Also  1  3-oz.  can  of 
each  of  the  following:  citron,  orflnge 
peel,  lemon  peel  and  mixed  fruits 
for  cake,  3  ounces  candied  red 
cherries,  3  slices  of  candied  pine¬ 
apple  (red,  yellow  and  green) ;  and 
a  7-ounce  packages  of  pitted  dates, 
2  eggs. 

Methods  of  Mixing 

Wash  raisins  and  cook  them  with 
the  water  and  sugar  for  five  minutes; 
add  cut-up  dates  and  cook  2  minutes 
longer.  Add  the  butter  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  Sift  the  flour,  measure  and 
sift  together  with  baking  powder, 
soda,  salt  and  spices.  Break  the  nuts 
and  mix  with  the  fruits  and  peels. 


Then  add  this  to  a  little  of  the  flour 
mixture. 

Beat  the  eggs  until  they  are  very 
light  and  fluffy.  Add  the  raisin  mix¬ 
ture,  then  the  flour  mixture.  Beat 
all  to  mix  well.  Pour  into  well 
greased  and  paper  lined  pans,  filling 
pans  about  two-thirds  full,  and 
bake  in  a  325  degree  oven  for  iy2 
hours  or  until  a  cake  tester  comes 
out  clean.  Pans  about  8x4x3  inches 
will  make  two  cakes. 

Preparing  Pans 

Line  well  greased  pans  with  two 
layers  of  heavy  brown  paper,  which 
has  also  been  greased  lightly,  and 
allow  paper  to  extend  one  inch 
above  sides  of  pan  (this  keeps  tops 
of  cakes  from  browning  too  much). 

A  shallow  pan  half  filled  with 
warm  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
oven  helps  in  preventing  burning 
or  too  dry  cakes.  Cool  baked  cakes 
in  pans.  Remove  paper;  store  cakes 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  or  alumin¬ 
um  foil.  Mildred  B.  Schenck 

After  washing  a  plastic  tablecloth 
or  curtain,  weight  the  lower  edge 
with  spring-type  clothespins  as  it 
dries  on  your  clothesline.  This  keeps 
the  piece  from  flying  in  the  breeze, 
and  sticking  to  itself. 


Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 


To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Put  Pinex  info  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  splen¬ 
did  medicine— about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


FOR 

for 

CHRISTMAS 

If  he  owns  a  gun  give  him  this  handy 

HOPPE  GUN  CLEANING  PACK 

complete  with  every  Hoppe  Product  that  he 
needs  for  the  cleaning  and  care  of  his  fire¬ 
arm.  He  will  appreciate  this  useful,  thought¬ 
ful  gift.  Your  gun  dealer  has  it — or  send  $1  to 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC.  •  2332  N.  8th  St.,  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


COLORFULYARN  RUGS 


24x36"  $1.50 
27x48"  $2.25 
32x58"  $3.25 


Power  loomed,  woven  type,  double  cotton 
construction,  reversible,  American  made. 
IDEAL  FOR  EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME 
IN  THESE  ATTRACTIVE  COMBINATIONS: 
GREEN  &  WHITE  GREEN  &  YELLOW 
BLUE  &  WHITE  FAWN  &  YELLOW 

FAWN  &  WHITE  FAWN  &  BROWN 

Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order  Today. 
JOHN  LANGLEY  MILLS 
P.  O.  BOX  787,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  ^ 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  year's.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


BINOCULARS  'N 

-  Made  inGermany  - 
Precisian  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  cheek  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RBN-49 
331  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  V 
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Promise  of  the  Christmas  Rose 


X’hoto  of  Christmas  Kose  by  Jackson  &  Feikins,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Tread  gently  where  the  snow  lies  still  and  deep, 

Who  knows  what  secret  it  may  keep, 

Covering  that  blossom  which,  beneath  the  cold 
December  sky,  its  white  bud  shall  unfold; 

But,  if  you  doubt  the  promise  of  this  rose, 

Seek  out  the  Star  which  those  Three  Ancients  chose, 
Then  walk  in  faith  unerringly  ahead: 

Your  heart  will  also  find  the  Christ  Child’s  bed. 


Gets  prize-winning  results  with  handy  Dry  Yeast 


New  York  State 


—  Fanny  Bohlayer 


’52  Christmas  Tree  Next  Summer 


In  spite  of  all ‘the  joy  that  your 
Christmas  tree  gives  during  its 
short  life  indoors,  it  seems  too  bad 
to  throw  away  a  beautiful  evergreen. 
So,  this  year,  when  you  dismantle 
the  balsam,  spruce  or  pine,  try  some¬ 
thing  that  we  have  been  doing  with 
success  to  prolqng  its  usefulness  and 
add  new  joys.  In  other  words,  our 
Christmas  tree  for  1952  will  again 
be  “decorated”  next  Summer  —  in 
the  garden  —  with  morning  glory 
vines! 

Thus,  when  we  are  through  with 
the  Christmas  tree  as  such,  I  set  it 
out  in  the  snow  in  the  backyard. 
There  it  blends  in  with  the  house 
foundation  planting,  as  though  it 
were  growing.  I  then  tie  bits  of  suet 
to  its  branches,  hang  stale  dough¬ 
nuts  here  and  there,  and  so  convert 
it  into  a  cafeteria  for  the  winter 
birds.  All  through  the  cold,  the 
Christmas  tree  gives  shelter  from 
storm,  and  from  shrikes  and  hawks. 

By  next  Spring  our  tree  will  be 
dry  and  will  have  lost  most  of  its 
needles.  It  is  then  that  I  move  it  to 
a  corner  of  the  garden  and  plant 
morning  glory  seeds  all  around  its 
base.  Soon  the  vines  cover  its  “old 
look”  and,  by  midsummer,  the 
Christmas  tree  is  bright  again  with 
red  and  blues  in  bloom. 

Dorothy  D.  Holman 


j  : 


This  is  the  way  our  1952  Christmas 
tree  will  look  next  Summer  when 
it  is  again  decorated  with  bright 
blues  and  reds  of  morning  glory 
blooms. 


Holiday  Sweets  from  Your  Kitchen 


Getting  ready  for  Christmas  is  al¬ 
ways  half  the  fun.  Homemade  cook¬ 
ies  and  candies  give  an  extra  thrill 
if  the  young  folk,  as  well  as  Mother, 
go  at  it  together.  Or  ask  friends  in 
to  help.  These  recipes,  I  find,  do 
justice  to  the  Christmas,  tree  and 
candy  bowls. 

My  Xmas  Mints 

Use  2  cups  sugar;  %  cup  boiling 
water;  !4  cup  butter;  peppermint  or 
wintergreen  flavoring;  green  or  red 
food  coloring. 

Combine  sugar,  water,  and  butter 
or  margarine.  Cook  over  low  heat, 
stirring  frequently,  until  candy 
thermometer  registers  260  degrees  F. 
Add  4  to  6  drops  of  wintergreen  or 
peppermint  flavoring  and  a  few 
drops  of  green  or  red  food  coloring. 
Pour  out  on  a  greased,  chilled  mar¬ 
ble  slab  or  large,  heavy  meat  plat¬ 
ter  which  has  been  greased.  As 
mixture  cools  slightly,  fold  edges 
over  and  pull  vigorously.  When  mint 
rope  lightens  in  color  and  a  small 
piece  breaks  off  when  you  crack  it 
against  the  edge  of  a  slab,  make 
several  twists  in  rope.  Cut  quickly 
into  pieces  with  scissors,  twisting 
often  while  cutting.  Store  in  an  air¬ 
tight  container  for  about  three  days 
or  until  mints  become  creamy. 


Minted  Snowballs 

♦ 

Use  1  cup  butter;  y2  cup  sifted 
confectioner’s  sugar;  2  teaspoon 
water;  2  cups  sifted  flour;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  cup  quick-cooking  oat¬ 
meal.  Cream  butter.  Add  sugar 
gradually,  creaming  until  fluffy.  Add 
water.  Sift  together  the  flour  and 
salt.  Stir  into  the  creamed  mixture, 
mixing  thoroughly.  Stir  in  oatmeal. 
Shape  dough  into  small  balls  and 
bake  on  ungreased  cookie  sheets  in 
a  slow  oven  (325  degrees  F.)  25-30 
minutes. 

Mint  Frosting  for  Cookies 

Use  2  cups  sifted  confectioners’ 
sugar;  *4  cup  milk;  y2  teaspoon  mint 
flavoring;  green  food  coloring; 
shredded  coconut.  Thoroughly  blend 
sugar,  milk  and  mint  flavoring  to¬ 
gether.  Add  a  few  drops  of  green 
food  coloring  for  desired  color.  Using 
two  forks,  dip  cooled  cookies  into 
frosting,  then  roll  in  coconut.  Drain 
on  wire  rack  or  waxed  paper. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Wash  a  small  area  at  a  time  when 
you  shampoo  rugs  with  thick  soap¬ 
suds.  Then  always  start  within  the 
washed  area  until  the  entire  surface 
is  clean. 


New  Jersey  Woman  Wins  First  Prize 
in  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 


A  triple  winner — that’s  Mrs. 
Emma  Patterson  of  Farming- 
dale,  New  Jersey.  Last  year  she 
entered  her  very  first  Grange 
cooking  competition  and  won, 
not  once,  but  three  times.  First 
she  won  a  blue  ribbon  in  her 
local  Grange  contest,  then  she 
won  first  prize  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Grange  contest 
— and  finally  she  took  first  prize 
in  the  State  Grange  contest! 

Mrs.  Patterson  is  certainly  a 
top  cook  .  .  .  and  she  uses  only 
top  ingredients — like  Fleisch- 


mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast!  “It’s 
so  dependable,”  she  says.  “And 
so  convenient!” 

Try  this  more  convenient 
Dry  Yeast  yourself  .  .  .  learn 
its  advantages  over  old-style 
perishable  cake  yeast.  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  needs 
no  special  care,  stays  fresh  for 
months  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf!  And  it’s  so  easy  to  use — 
1  package  equals  1  yeast  cake 
in  any  recipe.  When  you  bake 
at  home,  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


- FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


WOOLENS 

Fashion’s  newest  and  smartest  all  wool,  and 
rayon  and  wool,  materials  at  MILL  PRICES. 
Sew  at  home,  and  have  more  and  hotter 
garments,  with  big  savings.  FREE 
SWATCHES. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-12,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


YOUR  PHOTO  FREE  On  Sample  Christmas  Ca  d. 
Send  Negative  and  Stamp;  or  15  Cards  99cts. 
ROBERTS’  444,  SALEM,  MASS. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 
SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


7  prices 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 


JBmm 


Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-13  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


December  6,  1952 
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The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends — 

Send  A  Gift  Subscription  to 


at  the 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  for  $1 


An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  erf  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 


Things  to  Make  and  Wear  This  Winter 


2783  —  Perfect  Coverall  Apron  because  it’s  comfortable  and  pretty 
with  easy-to-keep-on  shoulders.  Added  attraction:  the  matching  potholder 
mitt!  Small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  Medium  size  takes  two  100-  lb.  feed 
bags  or  2%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 


WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


#oltbap  Greetings 


A  gift  subscription  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 

R.  F.  D . 

. . .  Box.  .  . 

Post  Office . 

•  1  J  v  JL  vaiS 

Name . 

.  Box. . . 

•  1  1  A.  X  CAi 

Post  Office. 

.  State . 

.  □  7  Years 

Name . 

.  □  1  Year 

•  □  3  Years 

.  □  7  Years 

K.  Fa  D . 

Post  Office. 

YOUR  NAME . 

F,  Om  «••••!•••••  Box.  *..•••••••• 

Post  Office .  . . 

Remember  Your 


□  1  Year 


Street .  □  3  Years 

State .  □  7  Years 


Own  Renewal! 


THE  RURAL 
333  West  30th  Street 


NEW-YORKER 

New  York  1,  New  York 


520  —  And  Now  a  Rhododendron  Multicolor!  Perfectly  handsome  and 
different  in  pale  pink  and  dark  turquiose-green.  Striking  designs  to  use  on 
pillows,  curtains,  buffet  runners,  guest  towels,  modern-looking  luncheon 
cloths!  Just  iron  off  the  motifs  —  the  color  is  imprinted  in  the  transfers! 
Four  motifs  of  6  inches,  four  of  3  inches,  four  separate  blossoms  of  IY2 
inches  and  four  of  1-inch  each  are  in  the  pattern.  20c. 

183  —  Quick-Knit  Woolly  Warm  Set.  And  not  just  for  the  young  gals! 
All  ages  are  keeping  toasty-warm  this  Winter  in  this  latest  cap  and  mittens. 
Young-looking  but  practical,  (becoming  too)  in  winds  and  the  cold.  Easy 
to  knit  done  in  colors  you  choose,  bright  or  soft  combinations.  Cap  and 
mittens  take  only  one  4-ounce  skein  of  wool  and  a  bit  of  contrasting  color 
wool.  A  “must”  for  all  school  ages,  a  boon  to  sensible  women  in  country 
weather.  20c. 

2765  —  The  Crisp  Work-and-Look-Nice  Frock!  Well-aimed  darts  to 
slim  your  waistline  is  the  idea  back  of  this  action-back  design.  Make  this 
your  favorite  button-fronter,  adaptable  and  always  fresh  looking!  Sizes 
12-20,  36-48!  Size  18,  4y8  yds.  35-in.;  3ys  yds.  ric  rac.  25c. 

2708  —  Three  in  One  Makes  Three!  In  one  pattern  is  useful  uncluttered 
skirt,  teamed  with  two  jerkin  tops.  (These  belted  jerkins  are  the  kind  that 
give  the  new  middy  look  over  pleated  skirts,  too!)  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16, 
skirt,  1%  yds.  54-in;  V-neck  jerkin,  1%  yds.  39-in.;  square  necked  jerkin’, 
2  yds.  39-in.  or  iy2  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

Fall-Winter  1952-1953  Fashion  Book  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


The  Little  Brown  House 


November  and  December  have 
brought  us  frequent  squalls  of  snow, 
leaving  the  ground  white  and  re¬ 
cording  tracks  of  various  animals 
plentiful  enough  to  raise  the  hopes 
and  quicken  the  heart  beats  of 
hunters.  Our  season  in  Vermont  be¬ 
gan  November  14  with  the  hunting 
lodge,  once  a  schoolhouse,  filled  each 
year  with  city  businessmen  —  and 
it  wouldn’t  be  polite  of  me  to  say 
how  long  it  has  been  since  any  of 
them  got  a  deer.  But  they  come  for 
the  vacation  and  change  of  scene 
and  get  together  as  neighbors  and 
friends  who  seldom  meet  in  daily 
life. 

Gray  skies  and  snow  flurries,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  fill  empty  wells  and 
thirsty  springs.  This  year  more 
home  water  supplies  failed  than 
ever  before  in  our  Green  Mountain 
town,  whose  name,  Jamaica,  means 
land  of  springs,  or  well  watered.  We 
often  wish  we  could  share  our  own 
abundance  with  those  too  far  away 
who  need  it.  I  laughingly  tell  our 
men  that,  if  next  year  is  dry,  we 
should  build  a  public  laundry!  Our 
water  does  help  reduce  fire  hazard 
in  the  hunting  season. 

•  Bear  stories,  of  course,  are  always 
told  and  hunters  go  after  bear  with 
high  hope,  though  only  one  small 
bear  has  been  shot.  A  neighbor  tells 


of  hearing  bears  at  night,  but  some¬ 
times  we  wonder  if  it  isn’t  the  owl 
and  owlet  “talking  in  their  native 
language”  which  often  is  much  like 
bear  talk.  So  far  the  panther  is 
elusive  as  ever;  no  tracks  reported 
near  us,  but  moose  tracks  have  been 
seen. 

A  pre-birthday  gift  this  Fall  was 
a  Christmas  rose  that  is  delighting 
our  hearts  with  four  stems  of  buds 
and  blooms.  I  knocked  the  bottom 
from  an  old  apple  crate  and  put  it 
over  the  plant,  then  some  old 
window  glass.  At  the  same  time  I 
gathered  bushels  of  leaves’  to  heap 
over  the  butterfly  bushes;  more 
bushel  baskets  over  those  too. 

Soon  we  shall  be  doing  the  winter 
things  indoors,  crazy  quilts  and  the 
like,  but  now  Christmas  takes  first 
place.  The  Little  Brown  House  and 
all  within  its  walls  send  you  yule- 
tide  greetings  and  all  wishes  for  a 
Happy  New  Year.  Mother  Bee 


Before  applying  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  to  a  window  sash:  first,  scrape 
away  loose  or  peeling  old  paint;  then 
rub  the  wood  with  sandpaper;  finally 
scrub  both  the  sill  and  sash  well 
with  thick  soapsuds  to  wash  away 
surface  dirt  and  grime.  Let  it  dry  be¬ 
fore  painting. 
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The  great  national  guessing  game 
revolves  around  what  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  new  Congress  will  do. 
As  far  as  farm  policy  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  accurate  answer  at  this 
stage.  The  winning  party  has  ap¬ 
parently  succeeded  in  the  farm  field 
in  doing  what  politicians  are  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  try  to  accomplish. 
It  has  convinced  everybody  that  the 
victors  will  give  him  exactly  what 
he  wants  in  the  way  of  farm  legis¬ 
lation. 

Somebody  has  to  be  wrong.  Those 
who  favor  less  emphasis  on  price 
supports  and  more  emphasis  on 
supply-demand  prices  in  the  market 
place  are  convinced  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  victory  means  an  end  to  high 
level  price  supports.  But  those  who 
favor  more  and  bigger  price  supports 
point  to  campaign  speeches  in  which 
the  president-elect  promised  to 
maintain  price  supports  at  present 
(90  per  cent  of  parity)  levels  and  to 
find  ways  to  support  prices  of  those 
products,  particulary  perishables, 
which  are  not  now  under  supports. 

The  National  Potato  Council  held 
a  post-election  session  at  which  it 
predicted  all  danger  of  price  controls 
past.  Allan  Kline,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  said  “farm¬ 
ers  have  a  right  to  expect  clear-cut 
Federal  (farm)  programs”,  and 
other  high  Farm  Bureau  officials 
predicted  an  end  to  “socialism”  in 
farm  programs. 

Congress  has  much  to  do  with 
farm  policy  as  well  as  with  all  other 
matters  in  the  field  of  Federal  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  character  of  Congress  has 
not  been  greatly  changed. 

:>  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
ignored  the  election,  but  heard  Dr. 
Courtney  C.  Brown  of  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  warn  that  prosperity 
may  decline  next  year  because  of  a 
corresponding  decline  in  defense 
spending  and  the  saturation  of  the 
consumer  market. 

Brown  said  that  the  government 
would  likely  use  “prosperity  props” 
such  as  farm  price  supports  and 
warned  against  “going  overboard” 
on  these  props.  He  predicted  large 
government  expenditures  for  public 
improvements  and  welfare,  aimed  at 
fighting  the  expected  recession  and 
pointed  out  that  these  expenditures 
and  farm  price  supports  had  not 
done  much  good  in  combatting  past 
depressions. 

As  to  using  too  much  Government 
aid,  he  said  “the  price  tags  for 
maintaining  high  prosperity  and  full 
employment  may  be  high  in  termc 
of  ultimate  inflation  and  government 
controls.”  He  argued  that  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  propping 
prosperity  would  be  to  push  through 
a  program  of  economic  cooperation 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

:!s  ^  $  v 

Other  economists  have  also  been 
gloomy  about  the  likelihood  of  a  re¬ 
cession  or  depression.  All  economic 
indices,  with  a  few  glaring  excep¬ 
tions,  have  been  climbing  and  still 
are  going  upward.  One  of  the  more 
notable  exceptions  is  farm  income, 
which  has  seen  a  two  per  cent  drop 
in  farm  prices  during  October  and 
also  November,  accompanied  by 
steady  farm  costs. 

Many  economists  think  a  readjust¬ 
ment  is  overdue  and,  if  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy  are  finally  hit, 
the  farm  income  situation  may 
worsen.  It  is  quite  likely,  according 
to  this  view,  that  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  will  barely  get  settled  in 
office  before  it  must  grapple  with  a 
domestic  emergency  not  of  its  own 
making,  but  which  might  damage 
the  new  administration  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  regardless  of  whose 
fault. 

With  the  appointment  of  Harold 
Stassen  as  head  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  it  becomes  less 
likely  that  president-elect  Eisen¬ 
hower  will  seek  to  make  as  deep  cuts 
as  expected  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Stassen  has  been  regarded  as 
an  “internationalist.” 

The  foreign  aid  programs  in  the 
past  have  provided  the  “cream”  for 
farmers.  These  global  programs  have 
enabled  foreign  nations  to  buy 


enough  farm  products  in  the  United 
States  to  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  high  prices  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  prices.  This  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  true  with  grains,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  And  dried  milk  and  dried 
eggs  have  ben  given  away  in  large 
quantities.  Future  programs,  even  if 
the  new  administration  does  not  cut 
as  deeply  as  expected,  will  certainly 
put  more  emphasis  on  direct  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  less  on  food. 

Prospects  for  foreign  markets  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  pessimistic  side. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
some  time  ago  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  because  of  disease  known 


as  “scrapie”  in  sheep.  It  was 
scheduled  early  in  November  to 
issue  a  second  announcement,  re¬ 
vealing  that  the  emergency  is  very 
small,  indeed.  Somehow,  this  second 
announcement  had  not  been  released 
at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

This  is  the  situation  to  date:  The 
disease,  a  very  dangerous  ailment, 
was  quickly  determined  to  be  in  only 
two  small  California  flocks,  with  a 
single  suspected  case  in  Ohio.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  USDA  scientists  the  dis¬ 
ease,  if  allowed  to  spread,  could  be 
just  as  serious  as  hoof-and-mouth. 
The  long  incubation  period,  from 
several  months  to  as  much  as  two 
or  three  years,  can  allow  it  to  spread 


widely  before  it  is  recognized.  It  is 
a  “neurotic”  disease  which  starts 
with  tremors  in  the  sheep,  followed 
by  extreme  excitability.  Then  the 
symptom  probably  responsible  for 
the  name  “scrapie,”  intense  itching 
which  causes  the  sheep  to  scrape 
themselves  against  anything  handy. 
Then  paralysis  and  finally  death  of 
the  sheep. 

USDA  is  carrying  on  a  slaughter 
program  in  the  two  flocks  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  USDA  informa¬ 
tion,  not  made  public  as  this  is 
written,  the  Department  thinks  the 
situation  is  entirely  under  control. 

•  Harry  Lando 


this  low  cost 
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Also:  FARM  BUREAU  MUTIJ^L  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


For  rates  on  your  car  or  farm  truck,  phone  your  local 
Farm  Bureau  representative. ..or  write  direct  to  the  home  office. 

10 


Here’s  why:  Farm  Bureau  selects 
its  risks  carefully . . .  farmers  have 
better  than  average  safety 
records . .  .Farm  Bureau  enjoys 
sound  and  thrifty  management. 
These  savings  go  to  you  when 
you  insure  through  Farm  Bureau. 


Compare  Farm  Bureau  rates  with 
any. . .  and  note  these  advantages: 


•  Sound  protection 
by  one  of  America's 
largest  auto  mutuals. 

•  New  6-month 
automatic  renewal . 


•  Fast ,  courteous 
nation-wide 
claim  service. 


•  Standard ,  non - 
assessable  policies. 


•  A  mutual  organization  owned 
by  1  /4  million  policy  holders 
and  offering  104  sound  and 
thrifty  coverages  on  your  life , 
your  home ,  your  health , 
your  business. 


born  and  raised 
on  the  farm- 


Because  it  was 
built  by  farmers 
for  farmers,  Farm  Bureau  can 
save  farmers  up  to  20%  on  auto 
and  truck  insurance. 
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Custom  Made: 

BARN  CLEANER 
SILAGE  UNLOADER 
ALL  PURPOSE  ELEVATOR 
SIMPLE  BLOWER  CLAMPS 

For  information  and  literature  write  to 

PATZ  II u 

- P2UNI3....WIE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO„  Dept.  9-F,  Red  CrocH, N.Y. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1953  now  ready.  56th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  35  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  ft.  N.  Y.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


CATTLE  CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED.  Quick 
delivery.  $1.  Swartz  Machine  Shop,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


^  Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  C-l  2 12  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


.-SWEET-MOLASS-, 

I  A  highly  concentrated  molasses  in  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  over 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rich  in  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

I  DEPT.  1950.  WILLIAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Ocean  Salt 

Made  from  sea  water  containing  all  the  65 
elements  known  in  balanced  proportions  for 
livestock.  Highly  palatable.  Include  1%  in 
feed  or  feed  free  choice  for  relief  from 
deficiency  symptoms.  Five  pounds  $1.00; 
20  pounds  $3.50  postpaid;  100  pounds  $7.50 
freight  prepaid.  Literature  included. 


“SEA  SALT” 

318  N.  MARKET,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


“RUN  PROOF”  LADIES  NYLON  MESH  HOSIERY 
Full  fashioned  15  denier,  colors  neutral  (taupe)  or 
beige  (tan)  3  pair  of  one  size  $4.49  prepaid.  State 
color  and  size,  mail  check  or  money  order  to  — 
THE  HOSIERY  NOOK, 

P.  O.  BOX  6293,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Eat  Frozen  Silage  Better 


“Wo  are  well  satisfied  with  our  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  saves  time  in  operating  my  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  farm.  Our  cattle  eat  more  of  this 
silage  because  it  comes  down  in  flakes,  not 
chunks  as  when  I  "pitched  it  out.  And  —  I  don’t 
have  to  climb  that  hazardous  ladder  every  day.” 
RICHARD  BLOW  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


“I  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  takes  us  about  10  minutes  to  feed  50 


cows.  The  silage  is  in  better  condition  than  when 
hand -thrown.  The  cows  like  it  better,  as  there 
are  no  lumps  or  frozen  pieces.” 

WALTER  BOWER,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


“I  have  used  a  Leach  Silo  Unloader  since  1946 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  assets  on  our 
farm.  Don’t  know  what  we’d  do  without  it.” 
BERTRAM  K.  CRISPELL, 

Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION 

LEACH  CO.,  412  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

I  Please  send  me  literature  for  the  following: 

.  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 


Name 


Route . . .  Box  No. 


|  Post  Office . . .  I 


l 


State 
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The  Barn  Feeding  Season 


(Continued  from  Page  744) 

produced,  thereby  lowering  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  production. 

The  investigations  also  show  that 
when  the  prevailing  temperature 
was  above  80  degrees  F.,  especially 
when  it  was  raised  as  high  as  95  de¬ 
grees  F.,  it  lowered  both  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  feed  consumption,  as 
well  as  causing  the  cows  to  lose 
bodyweight.  The  cows  were  listless 
and  lacked  normal  appetites.  The 
Holstein  cows  in  these  tests  were 
more  influenced  on  a  rising  tempera¬ 
ture,  while  the  Jersey  cows  used 
were  more  susceptible  to  a  declin¬ 
ing  temperature.  Throughout  the 
South,  Jerseys  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  ability  to  withstand 
high  temperatures  and  still  milk 
well.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  effect 
of  lowering  temperatures  below  50 
degrees  F.  was  much  less  for  both 
of  these  breeds  than  the  effect  of 
raising  the  temperature  above  50  de¬ 
grees  F. 

These  results  show  that  it  pays 
well  to  properly  house  dairy  cattle 
during  the  Winter,  and  provide  them 
with  plenty  of  shade  throughout  the 
Summer  when  on  pasture.  No  ex¬ 
perimental  tests  are  available  on  the 
efficiency  of  comparative  rations  for 
dairy  cows  kept  in  comfortable  barns 
and  stalls  as  compared  with  similar 
cows  in  pen  stabes.  However,  the 
data  presented  show  that  when  dairy 
cows  are  kept  in  cold  quarters,  they 
need  extra  feed  to  keep  up  their 
normal  body  temperatures.  This 
would  be  applicable  to  all  types  of 
housing. 

Feeding  for  Milk  Flavor 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that 
off-flavored  milk  is  a  more  com¬ 
mon  problem  in  dairy  herds  today 
than  before  the  advent  of  existing 
rigid  fluid  milk  inspection  regu¬ 
lations,  as  well  as  modern  methods 
of  refrigeration.  The  most  serious 
and  common  cause  of  *all  off-flavors 
of  milk  is  the  one  known  as  oxidized 
flavor.  This  disagreeable  flavor  per¬ 
sists  and  cannot  be  removed  at  the 
milk  plant  by  any  known  legal 
methods.  Milk  so  affected  is  very 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  having 
a  strong  metallic  flavor,  which  varies 
in  degree  from  that  of  stale  and  flat 
to  rancid. 

Many  factors  may  enter  into  the 
production  of  this  oxidized  flavor, 
but  one  of  the  basic  causes  is  the  use 
of  feeds  in  the  Winter  that  are  low 
in  vitamin  A.  Good  quality  hay  and 
liberal  feeding  of  grass  silage  are  the 
best  preventives  of  this  condition.  In 
some  instances  milk  is  produced  with 
such  an  extremely  low  lactic  acid 
bacterial  count  that,  under  quick 
cooling,  sufficient  of  these  preven¬ 
tive  organisms  do  not  develop.  In 
such  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
delay  cooling  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  a  greater  growth  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria. 

Certain  feeds,  such  as  silage  and 
cabbage,  can  produce  bad  odors  and 


off-flavors  in  milk.  Tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Oklahoma  Station  with 
32  cows  in  a  study  of  off-flavor 
causes  in  milk  induced  by  feeds. 
Silage  was  the  worst  offender.  If  fed 
from  one  to  two  hours  before  milk¬ 
ing,  a  decided  off-flavor  frequently 
resulted.  On  the  other  hand,  no  off- 
flavor  was  imparted  by  silage  to  the 
milk  when  it  was  fed  in  usual 
amounts  after  the  cows  had  been 
milked. 

At  the  Oklahoma  Station  fresh 
silage  was  piled  up  around  the  cows 
and  they  were  then  milked.  The 
milk  produced  by  the  cows 
surrounded  by  fresh  silage,  was  no 
different  in  taste  or  odor  than  that 
drawn  from  cows  milked  in  an 
atmosphere  entirely  free  from  any 
silage  odors. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  cows 
were  compelled  to  breathe  strong 
garlic  odors  for  10  minutes.  They 
were  then  removed  to  a  garlic-free 
atmosphere  and  milked;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  they  produced  milk  which 
had  a  decided  garlic  flavor.  The 
practical  applications  of  all  these 
tests  is  that  off-flavors  and  bad  odors 
in  milk,  from  feeds,  usually  come 
through  the  cow’s  system,  rather 
than  coming  direct  from  the  offend¬ 
ing  feed  ingredient. 

Other  Causes  of  Bad  Milk 

If  feeding  and  housing  conditions 
are  being  properly  handled  and 
maintained,  and  bad  milk  is  still 
being  produced  for  either  odor  or 
flavor  or  both,  then  look  to  the  cows. 
A  good  practical  method  is  to  sample 
each  cow.  Take  a  composite  of  all 
her  milk,  keep  these  marked  sam¬ 
ples  in  closed  containers  at  room 
temperature  for  about  12  hours,  and 
then  smell  and  taste  each.  A  pint 
sample  kept  in  a  Mason  fruit  jar, 
tightly  closed,  makes  a  suitable  con¬ 
tainer.  The  offending  cow  or  cows 
can  then  be  eliminated  from  the 
milking  string. 

Milking  cows  that  are  too  far  along 
in  their  lactation  period  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  physiologic  cause  of  bad  odors 
and  off-flavors.  When  this  milk  is 
mixed  with  that  of  the  other  cows, 
it  imparts  the  undesirable  condition 
to  all  the  milk  so  contaminated. 

Another  frequent  and  serious 
offender  in  physiologic  causes  of 
bad  milk  is  chronic  mastitis.  Acute 
mastitis  likewise  produces  the  same 
undesirable  result,  but  a  sudden 
flare-up  with  marked  congestion  of 
the  udder  is  so  noticeable  that  the 
milk  from  any  lactating  female  thus 
afflicted  is  usually  kept  from  the 
cans.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chronic 
case  may  not  be  readily  observable, 
and  milk  secreted  from  such  an 
udder  can  produce  very  bad  results. 
It  is  therefore  always  desirable, 
whenever  trouble  is  being  experi¬ 
enced  with  bad  milk,  to  have  a 
veterinarian  test  all  of  the  cows  for 
mastitis,  and  then  follow  prescribed 
treatment  and  suggestions. 


As  soon  as  the  cows  are  stanchioned  for  the  Winter,  they  should  he  clipped 
over  the  udder  and  hindquarters.  A  power  clipper  does  a  smooth  fast  job, 
resulting  in  cow  comfort  as  well  as  cleaner  milk  with  a  consequent  lower 

bacteria  count. 
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You  ever  notice 
that  you  don’t 
need  to  look  at 
the  calendar,  or  the  magazine  ads, 


or  department  stores  or  downtown 
decorations  to  tell  when  Christmas 
is  close  by?  All  you  have  to  do  is 
look  at  people.  Somehow  folks 
CHANGE  around  Christmas  time. 
Not  just  the  kids,  but  everybody 
.  .  .  even  the  old  grouches.  Seems 
like  everybody  gets  more  genuine, 
more  sincere,  more  kind  and  human 
.  .  .  sure  brings  out  the  best  in 
folks.  If  there  was  only  one  wish 
I  could  have  come  true  in  this 
Holiday  Season,  it’d  be  that  folks 
keep  this  warm  Christmas  friendli¬ 
ness  all  through  the  year. 


*  *  *  * 


By  the  way,  next  time  your 
Watkins  Man  stops  ’round  for  a 
visit,  talk  to  him  about  the  special 
Brood  Sow  Program  developed  by 
Watkins.  A  few  simple  steps  and 
a  small  investment  can  boost  your 
profits  on  your  whole  hog-raising 
operation.  From  breeding  to  farrow¬ 
ing  to  weaning  just  be  sure  your 
brood  sow’s  rations  are  balanced 
with  Watkins  Hog  Mineral  Com¬ 
pound  and  Watkins  Vitamin  Supple¬ 
ment  with  B-12.  Get  the  little  pork¬ 
ers  off  to  a  flying  start. 


*  *  *  * 

Society  Lady:  What’s  that  strange 
sound,  little  boy? 

4-H  er:  Cow-bells,  mam. 

Lady:  Preposterous!  Everybody 
knows  that  cows  have  horns! 

Sometimes  I’m  a  little  surprised 

at  some  of  my  farm  friends.  They 
forget  that  their  dairy  cows  need 
extra  vitamins  and  minerals  during 
the  winter.  That’s  because  winter 
roughages  are  apt  to  be  short  of 
necessary  milk-making  nutrients.  If 
you  want  your  herd  to  hold  peak 
production,  you  should  balance  their 
feed  with  Watkins  Stock  Mineral 

Compound  and  Watkins  Vitamin 
Supplement.  Ask  your  Watkins  Man 
about  the  Watkins  Dairy  Profit 
Program. 

*  *  *  * 


And  ask  him  about  Watkins  Dry 
Insecticide,  too.  It’s  a  dry  insecticide 
and  deodorant  for  use  in  the  stable, 
hog  and  poultry  houses.  It’s  es¬ 
pecially  good  in  bedding  or  any¬ 
where  else  where  you  don’t  want 
to  use  a  liquid.  Give  Watkins  Dry 
Insecticide  a  try-out.  You’ll  like  it. 

*  *  *  * 


Well  it’s  time  to  go,  and  it’s  times 
like  this  .  .  .  Christmas  .  .  .  that 
I  wish  I  was  a  poet  or  a  fancy 
writer.  Being  just  a  run-of-the-mill 
guy  I  can  just  say  it  one  way  .  .  . 
but  you  know  darn  well  I  mean  it 
more  than  if  it  was  in  two  dollar 
words.  That  .  .  .  We  hope  and 
pray  you  and  your  folks  will  have 
a  warm  and  beautiful  Christmas.  .  . 
and  a  very  good  and  satisfying  New 
Year  ...  to  all  of  you,  from  all 
of  us.  Cy  Watkins. 

The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Feeding  Values  of  Shelled 
Corn  and  Corn-on-Cob 

What  are  the  bushel  weights  of 
corn-on-cob  as  compared  to  shelled 
corn?  How  about  their  comparative 
feeding  values?,  h.  l. 

Seventy  pounds  of  dry  ear  corn 
of  average  productivity  yields  one 
legal  bushel,  which  is  at  a  weight  of 
56  pounds  ‘for-  shelled  corn.  How¬ 
ever,  when  corn  is  bought  during  the 
Fall,  most  buyers  require  that  it 
weigh  between  75  and  80  pounds, 
or  more,  per  bushel  because  of  its 
relatively  higher  seasonal  moisture 
content. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  due  to 
a  late  growing  season  and  an  early 
frost,  corn  may  be  damaged  in  the 
field,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as 
soft  corn.  The  best  way  to  use  such 
a  crop  is  to  put  it  into  the  silo.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  moldy,  it  can  be  fed  in  limited 
amounts  to  livestock,  but  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  it  gradually.  The 
reason  why  such  so-called  soft  corn 
is  difficult  to  feed  is  that  it  may  be 
contaminated  with  molds  which 
often  cause  digestive  disturbances. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
corn  may  be  fed  —  shelled,  ground 
corn-and-cob  meal,  snapped  corn, 
or  as  whole  ear  corn.  Considering 
all  factors  on  most  farms  where  the 
cost  of  grinding  would  be  prohibi¬ 
tive,  it  is  best  to  feed  it  in  the  form 
of  either  whole  or  broken  ear  corn, 
supplementing  it  with  needed  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  such  as  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal,  in  the  amount  of  one  part 
to  each  nine  parts  of  corn  on  the 
shelled  corn  basis. 

Northeastern  farmers  are  now  rais¬ 
ing  considerable  of  their  corn  grain 
requirements.  This  is  good  insurance 
against  high  feed  prices. 


To  Prevent  Pregnancy 
Disease 

Please  tell  me  how  to  prevent  my 
breeding  ewes  from  contracting  the 
so-called  pregnancy  disease.  I  had 
trouble  with  this  ailment  last  Winter. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  t. 

Your  best  ewes,  the  ones  that  pro¬ 
duce  either  the  biggest  lambs  or  twin 
lambs,  are  usually  most  susceptible 
to  ketosis  or  pregnancy  disease.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  report  from  the 
Ohio  Station,  the  fact  that  a  ewe  is 
developing  twin  lambs  or  even  a 
single  large  lamb  may  not  allow  her 
enough  stomach  space  to  get  all  her 
nutrient  needs  from  hay.  Unless  a 
ewe  gets  enough  carbohydrates  in 
her  feed,  she  uses  too  much  of  her 
body  fat  and  so  may  develop  preg¬ 
nancy  disease.  Too  few  carbohy¬ 
drates  to  meet  a  ewe’s  energy  re¬ 
quirements,  during  development  of 
unborn  lambs,  results  in  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  products  that  are  toxic. 

Ketosis  or  pregnancy  disease  is 
therefore  largely  a  problem  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  management.  It  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy.  Ewes  first  appear  sleepy, 
walk  with  an  unsteady  gait,  become 
paralyzed  and  then  lie  with  their 
heads  bent  back.  The  best  safeguard 
is  to  feed  liberal  amounts  of  good 
legume  hay  and  a  quarter  pound  of 
grain  daily,  beginning  eight  weeks 
before  lambing.  Increase  the  grain 
ration  to  one  pound  per  day  for 
four  weeks  before  lambing,  and  con¬ 
tinue  at  this  rate  until  after  lamb¬ 
ing.  The  best  ratio  of  hay  to  grain 
for  the  month  before  lambing  is  two 
pounds  hay  to  one  of  grain.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  30  pounds  of  corn,  20  pounds 
of  oats,  10  pounds  of  wheat  bran 
and  10  pounds  of  soybean  meal,  plus 
salts  and  minerals,  self-fed,  is  good. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison../ .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


HINMAN 

MASTER  MILKER 

The  Hinman  Milker's  Tow, 10"  vocuum 
makes  it  gentle.  This  natural,  soothing  ac¬ 
tion  protects  teats  and  udders — enlists  the 
cows'  full  cooperation  so  they  milk  out  clean. 
Hinman's  gentler  milking  is  safer— empties  the 
udder  faster.  And  fast  milking,  according  to 
Experimental  Station  tests,  gets  more  milk  and 
butterfat  than  any  slower  method. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

ONEIDA  NEW  YORK 


YOU  SURE 
HAVE  ALL  THE. 
COMFORTS  OF 
HOME,  FRED! 


BIGGER  MILK  CHECKS^) 

MEAN  BETTER  LIVING 
FOR  ANY  MILK  PRODUCER. 

GIVE  KOW’KARE 
LOTS  OF  CREDIT.  HELPS 
TO  CONVERT  EXPENSIVE 
FEED  TO  MILK. 


>  . 
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Get  this  proven  feed- 
supplement  at  your 
farm -supply  store.  It 
really  pays  off. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24- page  illustrated 
treatise:  "Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


NEW!  50  LB.  FEED  MIX  DRUM 


Your  New  Silo  — 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 

Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  de¬ 
pendable  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you'll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment —  and  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made!” 

C  MAINE'S  THE  NAME 


The  early  buyer  gets' 
seasonal  discounts  — 
better  service.  We’ll 
send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  easy  payment 
plans.  No  obligation 
— just  drop  us  a  line. 


Craine  Inc.,  1212  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 

SOLVES  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM 
aW  ELIMINATES  ORUDGERY 

• 

IT  IS  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  barns.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barns. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANA0A. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 


Box  31,  Dept.  R,  KauVauna,  Wis. 


CHAIN  SAWS 

MADE  BY  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURER  OF 
PORTABLE  CHAIN  SAWS.  4  HP. 

30"  2-man  type  —  $225.00 
20"  1-man  type  —  197.50 

GUARANTEED  PERFECT 
LIMITED  SUPPLY  •  CIRCULAR  AVAILABLE 

EDWARD  SAMARA 

37  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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easier,  safer  with 


MORTON’S 

ORTON  Sugar  Cure  and  Ten¬ 
der-Quick  assure  you  of  better 
tasting  meat  .  .  .  uniform  flavor 
and  tastiness  from  rind  to  bone. 
They’re  a  mixture  of  the  finest 
meat  curing  ingredients  and  salt 
.  .  .  accurately  blended  to  give  you 
the  same  positive  results  every  time. 

What’s  more  Sugar  Cure  and 
Tender-Quick  take  the  guesswork 
out  of  curing  .  .  .  they’re  ready-to- 
use,  ready  mixed.  You  handle  the 
job  in  less  time,  with  less  fuss  and 
bother. 

And  you  have  meat  with  the 
keeping  quality  you  want ...  30  to 
60  days  —  or  6  months  to  a  year 
just  as  you  prefer.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Morton  Sugar.  Cure  and  Ten¬ 
der-Quick  .  .  .  for  easier,  safer  cur¬ 
ing  .  .  .  for  the  cure  you  prefer. 


Have  Fresh  Pork 
Sausage  any  time 
of  the  year 


Here’s  a  new  idea  on  Country 
Sausage.  This  year  make  your 
normal  amount,  using,  of  course, 
Morton’s  Sausage  Seasoning  for  its 
zesty  tanginess  and  "just  right” 
appetite  appeal. 

In  addition,  put  some  of  your 
pork  trimmings,  unground  and  un¬ 
seasoned,  in  2  or  3  pound  packages 
and  freeze.  Next  spring  or  summer, 
or  whenever  you’re  hankering  for 
fresh,  home-made  country  sausage, 
take  one  of  these  packages  from 
your  home  freezer,  thaw  the  meat, 
add  Morton’s  Sausage  Seasoning 
and  grind. 

You’ll  have  pork  sausage  with 
all  the  goodness  of  fresh  meat, 
plus  the  zpst  and  appetite  appeal 
that  only  Morton’s  Seasoning  can 
give  you. 

Fresh  pork  sausage  the  year 
round  from  your  own  butchering 
is  just  one  of  the  new  ideas  that 
Morton  has  developed  to  help  you 
get  more  variety  and  good  eating 
from  the  hogs  you  butcher. 

Write  for  valuable  interesting 
folders  on  getting  more  good  eat¬ 
ing  from  your  home  freezer. 
Morton  Salt  Company,  Box  781, 
Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


As  Dairymen  See  It 


A  Phantom  Prosperity 

Unless  the  price  of  milk  goes  be¬ 
low  $4.00  per  hundred,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  awaken  the  average 
dairyman  to  the  potential  danger  to 
his  own  economic  survival  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  prevailing  philosophy 
that  when  the  price  is  anywhere 
near  $5.00,  he  can  “make  a  go  of  it.” 

Since  1948,  the  price  of  milk  has 
tended  to  average  about  $5.00  on  a 
year-round  basis,  accompanied  by 
an  attitude  of  acceptance,  rather 
than  demand  and  bargaining  through 
the  agencies  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  dairy  farmers’  most  effective 
form  of  representation.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  during  the  years  when  this  situ¬ 
ation  has  existed,  there  has  grown 
into  being  a  cult  of  worship  of  $5.00 
milk  which  has  glamorized  the 
dollar  return  on  the  dairy  operation 
and  totally  ignored  the  steadfast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  last  four  to  five  year  period. 

In  October  1948,  the  uniform  or 
blend  price  of  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone  was  $5.44  per  hundred  and 
in  October  1952,  it  is  estimated  at 
$5.00.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  figures  reflecting 
increased  costs  already  admitted  as 
evidence  in  the  more  recent  Federal 
hearings  which  would  warrant  a 
uniform  price  in  excess  of  $6.00. 

It  is  evident  that  existing  milk 
prices  can  bring  no  capital  return 
to  the  farmer  for  his  investment  if 
they  do  not  at  this  point  even  cover 
his  costs,  and  yet  his  subservient 
acceptance  of  this  situation  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  exploited  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  when  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  heed  the  requests  of  farmer 
producer  groups  for  a  hearing  on 
price  adjustment.  The  Department 
maintains  that  more  than  sufficient 
milk  for  the  requirements  of  the 
New  York  milkshed  is  now  avail¬ 
able,  so  why  pay  heed  to  producer 
requests,  the  requests  of  a  minority 
group,  when  the  voting  potential  of 
the  consumer  group  would  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected? 

This  philosophy  might  explain 
why  the  New  York  milkshed,  with 
the  lowest  price  scales  in  any  of  the 
federally  regulated  markets,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  surplus  of  milk  .in 
the  face  of  reports  in  practically  all 
farm  publications  to  the  effect  that 


there  is  a  nationwide  shortage. 

Dairymen  must  continue  to  press 
for  hearings.  What  can  happen  at 
those  hearings  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  regardless  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Federal  officials.  If  the  farm¬ 
ers’  evidence  continues  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  soothing-syrup  group 
of  the  so-called  farm  leaders,  no  re¬ 
lief  will  be  had.  The  dominating 
factors  must  come  from  the  farmers 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  individual 
producer  cannot  present  his  evidence 
in  the  skillful  manner  of  the  trained 
monkeys  who  perform  at  the  Federal 
hearings  but  if  enough  producers 
appear  and  holler  the  loudest,  they 
can  scare  away  the  effects  of  planted 
evidence.  All  too  often  we  have 
seen  representatives  of  so-called 
consumer  groups  consisting  of  union 
representatives,  New  York  City 
municipal  housing  tenant  groups, 
etc.,  who  blandly  accept  increases  in 
city  sales  taxes,  the  price  of-  cigar¬ 
ettes,  soft  drinks  and  beer,  the  price 
of  subway  fares,  and  take  it  sitting 
down.  And  yet  at  milk  hearings, 
from  their  testimony,  they  expect 
the  farmer  producer  to  operate  at 
a  loss  in  order  to  furnish  them  with 
milk  at  a  figure  they  decide  is  equit¬ 
able. 

If,  as  agricultural  officials  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  would 
have  us  believe,  “You  have  never 
had  it  so  good,”  how  much  are  you 
getting  for  the  hours  you  work,  or 
would  you  make  more  digging 
ditches  at  $1.50  an  hour  with  no 
worry  or  capital  investment  in¬ 
volved?  Unfortunately,  ditches  on 
breakfast  cereal  are  not  a  palatable 
offering,  nor  has  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  yet  offered  us 
a  formula  for  increasing  and  de¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  our  cows 
by  the  simple  turning  of  a  spigot. 
Neither  does  any  agricultural  statis¬ 
tical  group  dare  to  report  the  return 
to  the  farmer  and  his  help  for  their 
labor  evaluated  in  terms  of  union 
working  hours  and  wage  rates. 

With  all  the  flim-flam  about  farm¬ 
er  prosperity,  can  it  be  justified  in 
the  face  of  increasing  open  and 
short  term  farm  debt?  Aren’t  we 
dairymen  sacrificing  our  buildings 
and  other  capital  investments  merely 
to  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  phantom 
prosperity?  H.  E.  LeMon 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Less  Milk,  Better  Price 

Since  everyone  else  is  airing  his 
opinion  of  the  dairy  industry,  per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  forgiven  for  getting 
into  the  act. 

First,  may  I  state  that  I  believe 
the  industry  is  sick.  Sick  with  rotten 
politics,  like  the  so-called  Erwin 
Commission,  and  sick  with  Washing¬ 
ton  bureaucracy.  Nor  is  the  farmer 
himself  wholly  blameless.  Back  in 
1947  when  we  received  $6.00  a. 
hundred  for  fluid  milk,  the  farmer 
went  out  and  overstocked.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  market  was  over-supplied. 
With  the  drop  in  price,  the  farmer 
bought  more  cattle  in  order  to  keep 
up  his  income,  thereby  further  de¬ 
pressing  the  income. 

I  believe  that  the  only  solution  to 
the  problem  is  the  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tion  of  production.  I  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  I  advocate  killing  off  large 
numbers  of  cattle  or  plowing  under 
any  crops.  But  we  could  veal  a  calf 
or  two,  feed  a  few  pigs,  or  make  a 
little  butter.  May  it  be  said  with 
shame  that  too  many  dairy  farmers 
buy  oleo  for  their  families. 

A  reduction  in  production  would 
not  necessarily  mean  a  drop  in  in¬ 
come  since  we  would  be  eliminating 
some  of  the  Class  III  milk  with  a 
corresponding  higher  proportion 
going  into  fluid. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  a  business 
man.  His  investment  per  man  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  heavy  industry. 
Like  any  other  business,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  a  fair  income  for  his 
labor  and  a .  decent  profit  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  He  should  demand  that 
as  his  right. 

The  potato  business  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tion  in  production  can  affect  farm 
income.  A  year  or  two  ago  when  the 
government  supported  potatoes,  the 
growers  overplanted  with  the  result 


that  the  market  was  oversupplied.  In 
contrast,  the  present  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  potato  market  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  potato  farmers 
were  willing  to  operate  on  their  own 
initiative. 

The  day  when  a  man  could  bar¬ 
gain  for  himself  went  out  with  the 
horse  and  buggy.  We  therefore  need 
an  honest,  efficient  organization  to 
determine  how  much  or  how  little 
milk  should  be  withheld.  A  matter 
of  simple  arithmetic  would  suffice. 
No  doubt  there  would  be  a  threat  by 
dealers  to  expand  the  milkshed,  but 
we  must  remember  that  they  must 
protect  their  investments  in  this 
part.  Why  have  two  plants  to  take 
the  place  of  one?  Also,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  midwest  farmers  would 
give  up  their  highly  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  beef  and  hogs  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  doubtful  profits  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

We  have  several  capable  organi¬ 
zations  right  here  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  which  could  be  set  up  to 
handle  this  job  for  us  dairy  farmers. 

Another  inequity  of  the  industry 
is  transportation.  I  believe  this  is 
rightly  a  cost  of  the~  processor 
creamery,  not  the  producer.  We  pay 
the  shipping  costs  of  fluid  milk  to 
New  York  City,  although  many 
country  plants  process  their  milk  a 
few  miles  from  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  processed  into  butter, 
cream,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk,  powdered  milk  and  so  forth, 
but  the  producer  nevertheless  is 
forced  to  pay  whole  milk  freight 
costs. 

We  hear  of  petitions  for  hearings 
for  relief  without  end  but  until  we 
get  together  and  cure  these  evils 
there  will  be  no  relief  from  these 
injustices. 

We  control  our  destiny  in  our 
hands.  Let’s  use  them.  e.  m.  a. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 


WOOD  — WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD  — ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD  — UNADILLA 

Of  course  Unadilla  wood  staves  , 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure- step, 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 
See  a  Unadilla  dealer — he  can 
show  you  these  and  other 
features  which  have  made 
Unadilla  the  favorite  in  the 
East  for  more  than  40  years. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY  ^ 

BOX  C-57,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Or.Maq/ofs 

MBVICATBV 

Teat  Dilators 


Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised  —  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
[  shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  16,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(46  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(16  Dilators) 


l^EVER  BEFORE 

SO  MUCH  SAW  vr-*, 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

Compact  powerful  16" 
sow  only  32"  long. 

Thousands  in  use.  Also 

20"  size  ond  bow  saw.  _  _ 

I  DEALER  OPPORTUNITY  IN  SOME  AREAS 
202  Main  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


CURE  MASTITIS 

Amazing  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penicillin 
plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 

$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &.  SONS,  INC,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
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LIME  •  SEED  *  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe* 
Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-dad  guarantee. 
1&000  working  in  28  states. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


DID  YOU  SEE  THE 

BRODJET  AD 

ON  PAGE  741? 
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Egg  Candling  on  the  Farm 


Egg  candling  is  the  process  of  al¬ 
lowing  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  through 
an  egg  and  the  viewer  then  pass¬ 
ing  judgment  as  to  the  internal 
quality  of  the  egg.  Since  candles 
were  first  used  as  a  source  of  light, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  the 
term  “candling.”  Today,  there  are 
many  types  of  candling  lights  avail¬ 
able,  and  most  of  'this  candling 
equipment  now  uses  electricity  as  a 
source  of  light. 

Requirements  for  making  an  ap¬ 
proved  candling  light  are  relatively 
simple.  The  light  opening  should  be 
a  circle  no  larger  than  lVs  inches  in 
diameter.  A  larger  opening  permits 
light  to  shine  around  the  outside  of 
the  egg  which  obscures  the  image  of 
the  egg  interior. 

The  bulb,  either  a  40-watt  or  60- 
watt  frosted  bulb,  should  be  iy2-2 
inches  from,  and  in  direct  line  be¬ 
hind,  the  opening.  The  use  of  a 
larger  bulb  with  greater  intensity 
passes  light  through  small  blood 
spots.  This  would  make  internal 
conditions  difficult  to  determine.  A 
40  or  60  watt  bulb  in  this  equipment 
delivers  350  to  400  foot  candles  of 
light  at  the  candling  opening. 

The  interior  of  the  candling  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  dust  and  other  foreign  matter. 
The  candling  light  should  be  at  the 
level  of  the  operator’s  elbows. 

The  candling  room  should  be  rela¬ 
tively  dark.  Cross  beams  of  light 
from  improperly  closed  curtains  or 
cracks  in  the  partitions  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  candle  eggs  properly. 

How  to  Candle 

To  become  efficient  and  accurate 
in  the  art  of  candling  takes  time, 
patience  and  considerable  practice. 
With  practice  you  will  be  able  to 
grade  eggs  correctly  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  bad  ones. 

Hold  the  blunt  or  large  end  of  the 
egg  to  the  light.  If  held  at  a  45  de¬ 
gree  angle,  you  are  able  to  detect  the 
approximate  size  of  the  air  cell. 
Holding  the  egg  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  you  rotate  the  egg 
to  determine  the  amount  of  yolk 
movement.  You  also  observe  the  yolk 
shadow,  as  well  as  any  foreign  ma¬ 
terial  within  the  egg.  Experienced 
egg  candlers  rotate  the  egg  once  or 
twice;  the  inexperienced  candler 
however,  is  apt  to  rotate  the  egg 
three  or  four  times.  Excessive  rota¬ 
tion  is  not  recommended. 

White  eggs  are  somewhat  easier  to 
candle  and  grade  than  brown  eggs 
because  the  heavy  pigment  in  brown 
eggs  makes  it  difficult  to  see  small 
blood  spots  and  other  imperfections. 
The  alert  poultryman  of  today  also 
grades  eggs  from  his  flock  for  size 
and  exterior  quality.  He  keeps  the 
eggs  with  small  cracks  and  weak 
shells  and  small  eggs  for  home  use; 
or  some  may  be  sold  to  local 
buyers.  He  then  candles  the  balance 
and  sells  those  eggs  that  are  top 
quality  to  a  buyer  who  specializes  in 
best  quality  products. 

Factors  of  Egg  Quality 

Egg  quality  can  be  broken  down 
into  two  groups,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  External  factors  include  size, 
color  and  shell  condition.  Size  is  a 
quality  factor  because  in  some 
measure  it  determines  the  amount  of 
egg  the  consumer  will  receive.  Most 
markets  desire  eggs  packed  accord¬ 
ing  to  color;  therefore  separate  packs 
should  be  'made  for  each:  white, 
brown  and  cream  colored  eggs.  Shell 
condition  includes  cleanliness,  shape 
and  egg  shell  texture. 

The  internal  factors  of  egg  quality 
can  be  determined  by  candling.  In¬ 
ternal  factors  include  air  cell  size, 
condition  of  the  yolk  and  the  white. 
Candling  allows  you  to  remove  eggs 
with  abnormalities  such  as  blood 
spots,  blood  rings  and  any  of  the 
various  types  of  putrefaction. 

,  .  v. 

Determining  Interior  Quality  • 

The  egg  air  cell  is  formed  by  a 
separation  of  the  shell  membranes 
from  the  shell  as  the  egg  content 
shrinks.  It  is  normally  present  in  the 
blunt  end  of  the  egg.  Tremulous  or 
loose  air  cells  can  be  detected  by 
candling.  Eggs  with  loose  or  tremu¬ 
lous  air  cells  are  graded  down.  Re¬ 


search  has  indicated  there  is  little 
relationship  between  air  cell  move¬ 
ment  and  internal  egg  quality. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Standards 

The  U.  S’.'  D.  A.  standards  have  es¬ 
tablished  certain  characteristics  for 
determining  the  quality  of  the  white 
of  the  egg.  These  characteristics  are 
based  on  relationship  to  yolk  move¬ 
ment.  The  greater  the  yolk  move¬ 
ment  when  the  egg  is  rotated  and 
the  more  prominent  the  yolk  shadow 
and  outline,  the  poorer  is  the  quality 
of  the  white,  or  lesser  amount  of 
thick  white. 

Foreign  material  is  shown  up  as 
moving  dark  objects  when  the  egg 
is  being  rotated.  Eggs  with  foreign 
material  are  discarded  or  graded 
down.  The  inexperienced  may  see 
the  chalazae,  the  knot  of  thick  white 
at  either  end  of  the  yolk,  and  grade 
these  eggs  down  because  he  believes 
these  are  foreign  substances.  The 
chalazae  are  a  normal  part  of  the 
egg  and  these  eggs  should  not  be 
graded  down. 


The  experienced  as  well  as  in¬ 
experienced  c  a  n  d  1  e  r  occasionally 
finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  some  pale  blood 
spots  and  the  chalazae.  This  is  highly 
important.  The  blood  spot  or  small- 
meat  spot  most  always  appears 
black,  while  the  chalzae  has  a  slight 
reflection  or  halo.  Practice  and  con¬ 
centration  is  the  only  answer  to  this 
problem. 

Testing  the  Yolk 

The  condition  of  the  yolk  is  the 
final  factor.  Like  the  other  internal 
factors  it  is  highly  subjective.  At 
best,  you  can  visualize  what  a  good 
egg  should  look  like  in  front  of  the 
candling  light.  A  high  quality  egg 
has  a  well  centered  yolk,  only 
slightly  outlined,  free  from  defects 
and  rather  opaque.  The  poor  quality 
yolk  is  off  center,  enlarged  and  flat¬ 
tened  and  the  outline  well  defined. 

The  removal  of  eggs  with  weak 
shells,  blind  checks,  cracks  and  blood 
spots  should  be  the  goal.  Following 
a  sound  management  program,  you 
should  not  have  any  large  per 
centage  of  eggs  fall  into  the  total  loss 
or  inedible  group. 

Frank  Wollney 


Riboflavin  for  Young 
Chickens 

Please  tell  me  something  about 
the  needs  of  young  chickens  for  the 
riboflavin  factor  in  their  feed. 

New  York  j.  n.  c. 

Riboflavin,  also  known  as  vita¬ 
min  B-2  and  more  commonly  as 
vitamin  G,  is  essential  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  health  and  well  being  of  chick¬ 
ens,  especially  chicks.  If  a  deficiency 
of  this  vitamin  exists  for  any  ap¬ 
preciable  length  of  time,  the  chicks 
show  a  characteristic  paralysis  of 
their  legs  which  is  known  as  curled- 
toe  paralysis.  When  a  deficiency 
exists  in  the  laying  flock,  it  results  in 
a  low  hatchability  of  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  best  and  most  economical 
natural  source  for  this  vitamin  is  a 
proper  supply  of  either  milk  or  some 
of  its  by-products  for  the  chicks  and 
the  entire  flock.  Dried  skimmilk, 
dried  whey  and  dried  buttermilk,  as 
well  as  the  fresh  products,  are  all 
high  in  riboflavin  content.  Yeast  is 
also  rich  in  this  essential  vitamin,  as 
well  as  the  green  feeds,  sun-cured 
legume  hays  and  distillers  solubles. 
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How  To  Select 
The  Best  Brooder  Stove 

1.  less  than  100  chicks:  If  you  are  planning 
to  raise  just  a  few  chicks,  I  would  suggest 
a  small  electric  brooder.  Don’t  put  it  in  an 
unheated  building  in  winter  weather.  You 
can  use  it  in  the  basement  or  the  spare 
bedroom  and  when  the  chicks  are  2  weeks 
old  and  start  to  make  a  lot  of  dust  and 
odor,  move  it  to  an  unheated  building 
and  the  chicks  should  do  okay. 

2.  1,500  to  2,000  chicks:  You  have  four  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  this  size  flock. 

(a)  Coal  stoves:  One  good  coal  stove 
such  as  made  by  Buckeye  Incubator  Com¬ 
pany  will  take  care  of  200  to  300  chicks 
nicely.  Coal  stoves  are  easy  to  operate. 
They  are  safe  if  you  use  a  draft  adjuster 
in  the  stove  pipe  and  put  bricks  under 
the  base  of  the  stove  so  it  won’t  burn  o 
hole  in  the  floor  if  it  gets  too  hot. 

( b )  Electric  brooders:  A  real  good  electric 
brooder  can  be  used  in  an  unheated 
house  if  you  put  a  temporary  false  floor 
above  the  regular  floor  and  cover  it  with 
a  lot  of  good  litter.  Place  the  thermome¬ 
ter  on  top  of  the  litter  and  if  the  brooder 
will  heat  the  floor  to  95°  on  a  cold  day, 
the  chicks  will  do  okay. 

Be  sure  you  use  adequate  size  electric 
wire  and  fuse  each  brooder  separately  so 
that  a  short  in  one  brooder  won't  turn 
them  all  off. 

/  (c)  Oil  brooders:  Oil  brooders  raise  beau¬ 
tiful  chicks.  Since  they  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  more  dangerous  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fire,  never  use  one  in  a  big  build¬ 
ing  or  barn,  but  use  them  in  small  colony 
houses  some  distance  from  other  buildings. 
A  person  who  is  not  mechanically  inclined 
should  never  attempt  to  run  an  oil 
brooder. 

(d)  Gas  brooders:  Good  gas  brooders 
that  are  efficient  on  gas  consumption  also 
brood  beautiful  chicks.  200  chicks  under 
a  gas  brooder  is  plenty  and  will  do  okay. 

3.  Over  2,000  chicks:  If  you  brood  over 
2,000  chicks  at  a  time,  you  may  wish  to 
put  in  a  permanent  brooder  system  that 
will  save  labor. 

(a)  Hot  water  pipes:  Long  continuous  hot 
water  pipes  in  a  series  of  a  number  of 
pipes  side-by-side  one  foot  or  so  off  the 
floor  look  like  the  best  bet  to  me.  The 
chicks  can  get  warm  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  pen  and  go  to  a  cooler  part  of  the 
pen  to  exercise  and  eat.  Thermostatically- 


controlled  water  circulators  control  the 
heat  and  a  boiler  heats  the  water. 

(b)  Other  types  of  heat:  If  you  want  to 
use  radiant  heat,  heat  bulbs,  space  heat¬ 
ers,  hot  air  heat,  it  is  up  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I  am 
not  suggesting  these  systems. 

One  caution  on  permanent  brooder 
houses:  If  you  build  a  permanent  brooder 
house,  locate  it  a  long  ways  from  adult 
birds  or  put  it  on  another  farm  where 
there  are  no  other  older  chickens.  You 
will  raise  much  better  pullets  with  cleaner 
"guts"  and  they  will  pay  for  the  brooder 
house  as  compared  to  placing  it  near  old 
hens  or  placing  it  in  the  same  building 
with  older  birds. 

Build  your  concrete  floor  well  above  the 
grade  level  of  ground  outside  and  put  in 
a  moisture  seal  to  give  you  a  dry  floor. 
I  think  you  will  raise  better  pullets. 


Facts  About  Babcock’s 
Healthy  Leghorns 

We  have  over  23,000  layers  here  at 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  We  mate  up 
another  60,000  White  Leghorn  breeders, 
all  of  which  are  our  own  strain  and  are 
all  selected  and  blood-tested  by  us.  All 
birds  are  100%  clean  of  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  They  are  well  managed  and  prop¬ 
erly  fed  to  produce  good  hatches  and 
healthy,  strong  chicks.  We  think  we 
have  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
breeding  farms  in  the  U.  S. 

• 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively: 
I  am  writing  this  ad  just  ahead  of  the 
election,  but  I  feel  whoever  is  elected 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  high 
grain  prices.  Therefore  I  feel  that  White 
Leghorns  are  the  most  practical  produc¬ 
ers  of  market  eggs.  Therefore  from  now 
on  we  plan  to  hatch  only  White  Leg¬ 


horns.  We  think  we  can  do  a  better 
breeding  job  on  just  one  breed  and  we 
find  that  our  customers  like  White  Leg¬ 
horns  better  than  the  heavy  breeds. 

1952  Contest  Results:  I  don’t  think  we  did 
a  particularly  good  job  of  raising  our 
pullets  in  1951  and  we  did  not  look  for 
much  in  the  way  of  good  records.  How¬ 
ever,  we  won  the  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Laying  Test  and  I  believe  that  it  was 
partly  because  of  the  extremely  hot 
weather  this  summer  that  our  birds 
were  able  to  go  ahead  and  stay  ahead. 
They  are  evidently  good  hot-weather 
layers.  We  also  won  the  Old  Hen  Test 
held  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  these  were 
just  flock-sample  birds.  Our  old  hens 
won  this  test  by  a  wide  margin.  They 
laid  12  months  through  the  pullet  year 
and  12  months  through  the  hen  year 
and  never  took  a  moult,  and  therefore 
they  laid  24  months  without  stopping. 

High  at  Georgia  Random  Sample  Test:  We 
were  fortunate  to  win  the  Georgia  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  by  an  eyelash.  It  was 
very,  very  close.  We  did  just  fair  at  the 
Central  New  York  and  California  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Tests.  Our  current  pen  at 
the  Central  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  jumped  seven  or  eight  places  be¬ 
tween  September  15th  and  October  15th 
and  I  think  that  they  are  going  to  be 
pretty  close  to  the  top  of  the  test  at  the 
end  of  the  year  next  August. 

Interesting  Free  Catalog:  If  you  will  send 
for  our  free  catalog,  it  tejls  you  all 
about  our  birds,  the  world  record  that 
we  made  back  in  1945  in  the  egg  laying 
tests,  winning  the  Poultry  Tribune 
trophy  with  the  highest  average  egg 
production  ever  recorded  in  1949,  and  a 
complete  story  of  how  we  breed  our 
White  Leghorns.  I  believe  you  will 
enjoy  it. 
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THE  MAGIC  COMBINATION 


Managing  Winter  Layers 


THAT  BRINGS  HIGHEST  EGG  PRICES 


SPEED-O-MATIC 

Champion  of  Egg  Graders 

•  Grades  1 800  Eggs  per  hour 

•  Grades  5  sizes  automatically 

•  Automatic  Zephyr-glider  Action 

•  Micro-Matic  Scales  for  Accuracy 

•  Simplicity  of  Operation 


WASH  0  MAT 

Cleans  Like  Magic 

•  Automatic  Temperature  Control 

•  Large  Capacity  PorcelainTfank 

•  Washes  over  4000  Eggs  per  hour 
m  3  minute  Automatic  Cleaning 
9  Cleans  Eggs  by  the  Basketful 
9  Economical  to  Operate 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1953  CATALOG 

For  Full  Information,  Write 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  Greene  Street,  New  York  12,  New  York 
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Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  year & 


All-'round  profit  makers 

Telman’s  White  Rocks  have  been  developed  during 
54  years  breeding  for  profitable  production  of 
both  Eggs  and  Meat.  For  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction  they’re  hard  to  beat.  Their  high  liva¬ 
bility,  early  maturity,  and  persistent  production 
of  largo  brown  eggs  even  in  coldest  winter 
weather  make  them  ideal  for  flock  replacement. 
(Another  feature  is  the  excellent  meat  qualities 
they  retain  at  the  end  of  the  laying  year.) 

Try  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  this  season  for 
greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 


Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Pullet  Chix 

ONLY  $25  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 

Straight  run  or  cockerels 
also  available.  Reserve 
yours  early!  Write  for 
circular  or  visit  our  farm 
(located  off  River  St.,) 
Norwell,  Mass. 


I  Josepn  Tolman,  founder 


iOSEPH  TOLMAN  *  I?."4 


Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN,  1  PA. 


A  BETTER  INCOME 
Hr 

POULTRYMEN 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


WHITE 

ROCKS 


DOMINANT 
WHITE  CROSS 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


BARRED 

CROSS 


|  SEX  LINKED 

>  CBPtfe 


BROAD 

BREASTS 


VS  9*i£Z 


MEANT ... 


the  old  saying... 

“Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish” 
is  particularly  applicable  when 
buying  day-old  chicks.  After  all, 
the  original  price  is  actually  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  total  production  costs.  A 
few  pennies  saved  buying  ordin¬ 
ary  chicks  is  literally  eaten  up 
later  on  by  inferior  feed  con¬ 
version.  It’s  a  good  thing  to 
remember  that  the  secret  to 
extra  poultry  profits  is  favor¬ 
able  feed  -  egg  or  feed  -  meat 
ratios.  Forty-four  years  of 
scientific  poultry'  breeding  is 
your  assurance  that  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks  give  top  egg 
production  and  highest  feed 
efficiency. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS 


Ask  for  Free  Copy  of  yoi 
“KERR  -  ENT”  POIILTR 
RAISERS’  GUIDE. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm 

35  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BROILER  CHICKS  6c  EACH  ONLY  DURING 
DECEMBER.  EARLY  JANUARY.  ORDER  NOW. 
ROCK  RIDGE  FARMS,  MONTEREY,  MASS. 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


f superior  meat,  too! 

sA 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding : 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis,., vitality,  livability,  fast  growth.. .plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds-For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS— SUPERIOR  . MEAT- 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery, Lancaster,  Pa. 


By  WALTER  S.  CHANSLER 


One  of  the  first  things  to  consider 
when  starting  with  a  fiock^of  winter 
layers  is  the  housing  problem.  The 
old  way  of  allowing  the  flock  to  run 
out  in  the  open  all  Winter,  where 
The  fowls  were  forced  to  roost  in 
trees  and  to  nest,  if  at  all,  in  the 
haymow  of  the  barn  or  about  the 
stock  sheds,  was  obviously  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Eventually,  however,  high  egg 
prices  during  winter  months  resulted 
in  flock  owners  giving  the  birds 
greater  care  during  this  period. 

Successful  poultry  raisers  nowa¬ 
days  house  “their  winter  layers.  They.- 
make  sure  of  plenty  of  room  for  the 
number  of  layers  that  are  to  be  kept 
throughout  the  Winter.  This  re¬ 
quires  floor  space  of  about  four 
square  feet  per  bird  for  the  heavy 
breeds,  and  three  square  feet  for 
Leghorns.  Anything  less  than  this  is 
not  to  be  tolerated,  since  smaller 
spacing  tends  to  overcrowd  the  fowls 
and  possibly  lead  to  serious  results. 
It  is  just  not  good  management  to 
crowd  the  winter  layers. 

Best  Time  for  Housing 

The  best  time  for  housing  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  size,  age  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pullets.  Usually  the 
flock  is  housed  at  the  time  laying 
begins,  or  at  least  when  five  per  cent 
of  the  flock  has  begun  to  lay.  Age 
and  growth  largely  determine  the 
time  when  laying  begins.  Early 
brooding  and  good  development 
open  the  way  to  early  housing, 
while  later  brooding  or  slow  growth 
calls  for  later  housing.  Perhaps  the 
best  rule  to  follow  is  to  house  the 
pullets  at  the  time  when  they  begin 
to  lay  well. 

The  temptation  to  house  every 
pullet  in  the  flock  is  great.  Do  not 
do  it  because  it  is  a  losing  propo¬ 
sition.  Careful  culling  at  housing 
time  usually  results  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  one  pullet  in  about  every  10. 
These  culls  are  the  weak,  unde¬ 
veloped,  undersized  individuals  that 
never  make  good  layers.  Given  a 


place  in  the  housing  program,  they 
are  always  liabilities,  taking  up  floor 
space,  consuming  feed,  creating  a 
disease  hazard,  and  in  no  way  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  keep.  The  best  course 
in  handling  such  birds  is  to  segre¬ 
gate  them  and  feed  them  for  the 
market.  Culling  such  undesirable 
birds  should  be  the  first  part  of 
every  housing  program. 

The  Litter  Problem 

When  housing  pullets  with  the 
idea  of  getting  high  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  several  problems  must  be 
considered.  Shall  we  use  built-up 
litter,  or  is  it  better  to  remove  and 
renew  the  litter  at  regular  intervals? 
What  about  ventilation?  How  shall 
we  let  in  the  sunlight  and  yet  keep 
out  unwanted  drafts  and  dampness? 
How  many  nests  are  required?  How 
can  we  best  go  about  the  job  of 
keeping  the  floors,  roosts  and  nests 
clean  and  fresh,  and  free  of  lice  and 
mites?  These  are  some  of  the  more 
important  things  to  think  about 
when  planning  to  confine  the  winter 
layers. 

Built-up  litter  in  the  poultry  house 
has  its  advantages.  It  not  only  re¬ 
duces  expense  some,  but  insures 
warmer-  floors  and  saves  labor.  To 
be  most  effective,  it  should  be 
started  with  about  three  inches  of 
litter  material,  to  which  additional 
litter  is  added  about  every  three 
weeks,  or  when  it  has  reached  a  con¬ 
dition  which,  under  the  old- system 
of  using  litter,  would  require  its  re¬ 
moval.  It  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  floor  throughout  the  Winter. 
This  has  a  disadvantage,  however,  in 
that  it  sometimes  becomes  packed, 
damp  and  moldy,  especially  in  poor¬ 
ly  ventilated  poultry  houses  and 
around  the  feeders  and  water  foun¬ 
tains.  This  condition  can  usually 
be  largely  overcome  by  forking  over 
the  litter  once  or  twice  a  week. 

There  are  few  materials  better 
than  ground  corncobs  for  use  with 
this  method  of  handling  litter.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  several  materials  that 


Winter  layers  need  plenty  of  room  for  winter  quarters.  This  means  floor 
space  of  about  four  square  feet  per  bird  for  the  heavy  breeds,  and  three 
square  feet  for  Leghorns.  These  good  White  Leghorn  pullets  have  been 
recently  housed  on  the  farm  of  Edwin  Rhodes,  Big  Flats,  New  York,  where 

some  1,000  layers  are  kept. 


The  best  time  for  housing  is  determined  by  the  size,  age  and  condition  of 
the  pullets.  These  well  grown  Red-Rocks  have  started  to  lay  and  are  ready 
for  housing  on  the  Albert  Bennett  farm  near  Erin,  New  York. 
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may  be  used  for  litter  when  the  old 
system  of  changing  the  litter  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  is  practiced.  Ground 
corncobs,  sawdust,  wood  shavings, 
chaff,  shaved  or  ground  cane  fodder 
and  chopped  straw  are  all  good.  For 
this  sort  of  litter  the  material  should 
be  spread  at  least  a  couple  of  inches 
deep.  It  should  be  renewed  when¬ 
ever  its  absorbent  qualities  are  such 
that  it  no  longer  remains  dry  and 
effective.  Stirring  such  litter  occa¬ 
sionally  usually  makes  it  last  longer. 

Ventilating  the  Hen  House 

Ventilating  the  poultry  house 
properly  is  a  big  problem,  especially 
in  the  Winter  when  temperature 
changes  and  weather  are  so  variable. 
The  aim  of  all  systems  of  ventilation 
is  to  provide  dry  floors  and  litter, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  reasonable 
warmth  and  such  other  conditions 
as  promote  flock  health.  Dark,  damp 
poultry  houses  do  not  foster  flock 
health  or  good  egg  production. 
Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  greatly 
needed  by  poultry  and  should  be 
carefully  considered  when  planning 
the  poultry  house. 

Air  circulation  is  essential  for  good 
ventilation.  Motionless  air  is  stale 
and  unwholesome.  See  to  it  that  the 
windows  are  so  placed  that  they  let 
into  the  poultry  house  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Early  Molts 

In  feeding  the  winter  layers,  it  is 
well  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an 
early  molt.  Most  pullets  are  not  yet 
fully  developed  when  they  start  lay¬ 
ing;  so  a  feeding  program  that  will 
give  further  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  needed.  Too  much  mash  and 
too  little  grain  at  this  period  is  not 
a  good  feeding  practice  because  an 
early  molt  can  result  from  such 
feeding.  At  this  period  in  the  life  of 
a  pullet  some  grain  is  needed  in  the 
ration,  so  as  to  add  to  its  body 
weight  and  to  round  out  growth. 
The  onset  of  the  pullet’s  laying 
should  occur  in  a  natural  manner; 
it  should  not  be  forced  by  feeding 
too  heavily  of  mash. 

Insufficient  water  consumption  and 
restricted  feeder  space  are  not  in¬ 
frequently  responsible  for  the  low 
feed  intake  of  some  flocks.  See  that 
the  birds  get  plenty  of  pure  clean 
water  by  keeping  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  well  filled  water  fountains 
available  to  them  at  all  times.  Lay¬ 
ing  birds  require  *  about  two  pounds 
of  water  for  each  pound  of  feed  they 
consume.  So  it  is  best  to  allow 
the  layers  all  the  fresh  clean  water 
they  will  drink.  And,  to  encourage 
greater  consumption  of  feeds,  at 
least  20  feet  of  feeding  space  at  the 
feed  hoppers  should  be  provided  for 
every  100  birds,  and  much  more 
than  this  where  grains  are  hopper 
fed. 

Handling  the  Hoppers 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  fill  the  feed 
hoppers  only  partly  full  each  time 
feed  is  distributed,  which  gives  one 
better  opportunity  to  clean  them  and 
put  in  fresh  feed  every  second  day. 
This  practice  tends  to  encourage 
greater  consumption  of  feed.  After 
the  pullets  have  been  laying  a  couple 
of  months,  it  is  good  procedure  to 


stimulate  mash  consumption  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  fowls  a  midday  feed  of  mash 
moistened  to  a  crumbly  consistency 
with  milk  or  buttermilk,  using  an 
amount  that  they  will  clean  up  in 
from  10  to  15  minutes;  or  a  top 
feeding  of  mash  in  pellet  form  may 
be  scattered  over  the  regular  mash. 
Either  method  of  feeding  usually 
suffices.  Stirring  the  mash  in  the 
feed  hoppers  often  helps.  The  object, 
in  any  case  of  course,  is  to  encourage 
the  layers  to  eat  more  laying  mash. 
It  might  pay  to  try  this  form  of 
feeding  every  other  day  for  a  time, 
gradually  making  it  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine. 

In  any  feeding  program  for  winter 
layers,  some  green  feeds  are  needed. 
These  form  the  best  of  appetizers 
and  conditioners.  We  all  know  that 
modern  laying  mashes  contain  in¬ 
gredients  to  replace  those  of  the 
common  green  feeds;  yet  it  has  been 
found  that  green  feeds,  particularly 
the  more  succulent  kinds,  are  very 
desirable  in  a  ration  for  winter  lay¬ 
ers  even  when  a  complete  laying 
mash  is  used.  Such  feeds  as  turnips, 
pumpkins,  cabbage,  apples,  sugar 
beets  and  even  alfalfa  leaves  or  good 
quality  clover  hay  often  are  greedily 
eaten  by  confined  fowls  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Most  any  of  these  feeds  are 
readily  available  to  farmers  or 
others  living  in  rural  districts,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  low 
priced.  The  use  of  such  feeds,  not 
as  feeds  but  as  appetizers  and  con¬ 
ditioners,  encourages  the  fowls  to 
eat  greater  quantities  of  laying  mash, 
which  can  only  bring  about  greater 
egg  production. 

Cleanliness  Always  Pays 

Cleanliness  in  and  about  the  poul¬ 
try  house  is  essential  to  best  results 
with  layers.  Nests,  of  which  there 
should  always  be  plenty,  should  be 
kept  clean  by  frequent  renovation 
and  the  periodic  changing  of  nest¬ 
ing  material.  The  floor,  roosts,  nests 
and  lower  walls  inside  the  poultry 
house  should  be  sprayed  occasion¬ 
ally  with  some  good  lice  and  mite 
killer.  Keep  the  droppings  boards 
beneath  the  roosts  clean  as  a  daily 
job.  The  frequent  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infecting  of  feed  hoppers  and  water 
fountains  is  also  important,  accom¬ 
plished  by  pouring  boiling  water  in¬ 
to  them,  and  then  drying  them  in 
the  sun.  And  do  not  forget  to  clean 
up  any  heaps  of  rubbish  or  trash  in 
the  poultry  yards  that  harbor  rats 
and  mice,  or  other  vermin. 

Keep  close  watch  at  all  times  over 
the  flock  of  layers  for  the  first 
signs  of  disease.  Roup,  bronchitis, 
tuberculosis  and  catarrh  are  usually 
more  prevalent  during  the  Winter. 
Such  bad  habits  as  egg  eating,  comb 
pecking,  feather  eating  and  the  like 
often  develop  as  a  result  of  over¬ 
crowding  or  lack  of  exercise.  The 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  causes. 
For  exercise  scatter  feed  in  the 
litter  to  encourage  scratching,  or 
hang  heads  of  cabbage,  etc.,'  on 
strings  for  the  fowls  to  jump  for. 

By  close  daily  observation  of  the 
flock,  together  with  constant  and 
judicious  culling,  most  difficulties  in 
managing  the  winter  flock  may  be 
discovered;  and  if  dealt  with  prompt¬ 
ly  serious  results  avoided. 


N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Test 


With  54  entries  from  16  States,  the 
31st  annual  New  York  State  egg  lay¬ 
ing  test  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  began 
on  October  1.  The  Test  started  its 
33rd  year  of  service  to  the  poultry 
industry,  because  for  the  first  two 
years  it  was  a  breeding  and  laying 
test.  This  plan  did  not  work  out  in  a 
satisfactory  way  and  with  the  third 
year  the  project  was  changed  to  an 
annual  test.  It  has  remained  an 
annual  or  first  year  laying  test,  since 
that  time. 

This  test  has  remained  a  standard 
test.  There  is  considerable  interest 
in  newer  plans  for  laying  test 
operation,  but  many  are  still  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  service  which  a  standard 
test  renders.  Chick  buyers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  stock  which  will  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs  and  which  has  a 
low  rate  of  layer  mortality.  Size  of 
egg,  which  at  one  time  was  con¬ 
sidered  very  important,  has  become 
of  minor  importance  because  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  increase  the 
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egg  size  of  their  stock  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  effort. 

New  York  State  is  represented  by 
the  largest  number  of  entries  with 
14  competing  pens.  Of  this  number 
three  have  been  entered  by  Institute 
students  who  are  majoring  in  poul¬ 
try  husbandry.  Other  States  repre- 
esnted  are:  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  South  Carolina. 

Over  one  half  of  the  entries  are 
White  Leghorns,  while  crossbreds 
rank  second  in  number  of  birds.  In 
this  group  are  Leghorns  crossed  with 
White  Wyandottes;  Rhode  Island 
Reds  crossed  with  Leghorns;  and 
Leghorns  crossed  with  New  Hamp- 
shires.  There  are  also  California 
Grays,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Lamonas,  Sex 
Linked  and  In-Crossbred  birds  en¬ 
tered. 


Read  all  about  it!! ! 

A  SPECIAL  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  WILL  BE 
ALLOWED  ON  ALL  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BE¬ 
FORE  MIDNIGHT  DECEMBER  31,  1952  FOR 
SUNNYBROOK  BABY  CHICKS  FOR  IMME¬ 
DIATE  OR  1953  DELIVERY. 


THERE  YOU  HAVE  IT.  YOU 
GAN  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

( black  pullets ) 


WE  GUARANTEE  TO  GET 
THEM  TO  YOU  100%  ALIVE. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY. 

AVOID  THE  SPRING  RUSH. 

REMEMBER  .  .  . 

THERE  ARE  NO  FINER 
BABY  CHICKS  ON  THE 
MARKET  TODAY  THAN 
SUNNYBROOK  —  REGARD¬ 
LESS  OF  PRICE! 

STARTED  PULLETS -STARTED  CAPONS- HATCHING  EGGS 

From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel 
Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get 
them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook — WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  H  AMP- 
SHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  hormonized 
fryers.  Red -Rocks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farm! 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  VI 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


17.T;kliJLHCE» 

World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  tor  three  generations 
—ask  grandad.  BIG  birds— and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  lor 
FREE  catalog  ot  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  “take  it.” 

JOE  PARKS  A  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Years  of  scientific  R.  O.  P. 
Breeding  have  made  our 
strain  consistently  high  in 
Egg  Production  Contests.  An 
efficient  Light  colored.  Heavy 
producing.  Fast  feathering 
bird.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Certified 
Pullorum  Cleani.  Write  for  cir. 
FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 
J.  K.  SELDEN 
Box  A-7,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  Whit* 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


0®SCs5£  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


NEW  1952  U.  S.  CHAMPIONS 
&  HANSON  WORLD&gRECO 


World’s  Highest  Record  Layers 
of  TOP-PRICE,  Snow-White  Eggs 


You  can  have  your  flock  direct  from  the  finest 
laying  blood  the  world  has  produced.  The  Wene- 
Darby  White  Leghorns  are  same  family  lines 
that  won  U.  S.  1952  Contests,  averaging  301.9 
eggs  per  hen,  25  oz.  per  dozen.  For  Wene- 
Hanson  foundation  flock,  we  purchased  thou¬ 
sands  of  head  direct  from  6-to-10  generation, 
300-to-350  egg  matings.  Over  half  sired  by  son 
of  All-Time  World  Record  Hen.  Feed  costs 
official  tests  low  as  18c  per  dozen. 

Write  for  CATALOG, 
EGG  RECORDS  and  PRICES 

Write  now  for  catalog,  early  order  dis¬ 
counts;  details  other  WENE  pure  &  cross¬ 
breeds  for  layers,  broilers. 


DARBY 

leghorns 

Highest 
10-Year 
LEGHORN 
Average 
All  U.  S. 
Contests 
U.S. 

PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


353  EGGS 

357  DAYS 
ALL  WENE 
HANSON 
STOCK 
from 

300-353-  Egg 
Blood 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  N-3,  Vineland, 


H.J. 
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Stern  Bros. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE5 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


STERN’S 

Will  Help  You  Get 
$2-$3  More  per  Case  of  Eggs 


If  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets 


That  Lay  Large  Eggs! 


•  Open  your  door  to  a  new  source  of 
profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS’,  and 
only  STERN  BROS’.  “Longevity  Leg¬ 
horns"  to  produce  for  you  the  largest 
size  white  eggs  available  anywhere  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New 
Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  recently 
announced  that  STERN  BROS’.  “Lon¬ 
gevity  Leghorns”  captured  first  prize 
in  '51  for  having  produced  the  largest 
size  eggs  for  six  straight  years.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  50-week  period 
these  vigorous,  sturdy,  productive 
birds  laid  an  average  of  284  large 
white  eggs  of  superior  interior  quality. 
STERN  BROS’,  entry  swept  the  field 
of  more  than  60  competitive  breeders 
to  win  this  honor. 


C,S 

jjie 


CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD, 

leghorn  J 
?fED 


U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  (Leghorns).  Heavy  Breeds, 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks. 

ORDER  EARLY!  WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Stern  Bros 


SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


"NO  MORE  TROUBLE 
since  I’ve 
started  using 

Mason  Leghorns 

says  MR.  LOUIS  SENSINI 

Frenchtoyvn,  New  Jersey 

‘No  more  leucosis  .  .  livability  good  .  .  . 
egg  production  up  10%  over  all  the  other 
Leghorn  hatcheries  I’ve  tried.  After  several 
years  with  Mason,  he’s  the  one  I’ll  stick  to.” 

The  sincere  words  of  satisfied  poultry - 
men  are  the  best  proof  you  have  of  the 
dependable  production,  high  liva hjli ty 
and  large  egg  size  of  Mason  Leghorns. 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 
White  Leghorns  •  Barred  Rocks  •  Sex  Links 
New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks 

For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason’s 
breeding  program.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Get  Mason’s  FREE  catalog  and  FREE 
“ Periodic  Hints”  which  are  timed  to 
help  before  trouble  starts.  These  bulle¬ 
tins  are  written  by  our  veterinarian,  Dr. 
L.  H.  Walt  hausen,  D. V.  M.,  and  are  pack¬ 
ed  with  adyice.  Send  for  yours  today  l 


MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEr 


1 32*  (Pond 

BARRED  ROCKS 

and  SEX-LINK  CROSS 


Vineyard  Strain  Chicks 

A  leading  strain  of  dual-purpose 
Barred  Bocks  that  will  in¬ 
crease  your  flock  profits  with 
greater  egg  production  and  efficient  feed  con¬ 
version.  Selectively  bred  in  the  healthful  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  these  BARRED 
ROCKS  are  outstanding  for  high  livability, 
rapid  growth,  fast  feathering,  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Production-bred  chicks  that  are  prac¬ 
tically  non-broody  and  lay  many  large,  brown, 
hard-shelled  eggs.  Proved  profitable  for  com¬ 
mercial  production.  Ideal  for  flock  foundation 
and  flock  improvement. 

Also  VINEYARD  STRAIN  SEX-LINK  CROSS 
(Rhode  Island  Red-Barred  Bock)  for  the 
commercial  egg  producer  who  wants  extra- 
large  eggs. 

Place  your  order  today.  Farm-to-farm  de¬ 
livery  wherever  possible. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list  to: 

OX  POND  FARM 

BOX  672  EDGARTOWN,  MASS. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  largo 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMONO  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


A  Crowing  Hen 

One  of  my  hens  has  started  to 
crow.  What  makes  her  do  this,  and 
what  is  the  cause?  e.  k. 

There  are  definite  characteristics 
in  chickens  that  are  affected  di¬ 
rectly  by  secretions  from  the  re¬ 
productive  organs.  Among  these  are 
the  size  of  comb,  type  of  feathering, 
development  of  the  spurs  and  the 
crowing.  You  undoubtedly  recognize 
immediately  that  from  these  charac¬ 
teristics  hens  and  cockerels  have  dis¬ 
tinctive  traits.  If  there  is  any  injury 
to  the  reproductive  organs,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  a  sex  reversal  on  the 
part  of  these  particular  traits. 

In  the  case  of  a  hen  that  starts  to 
crow,  which  is  not  uncommon,  the 
cause  can  be  traced  back  to  dis¬ 
turbances  of  some  sort  in  the  re¬ 
productive  system,  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  disease.  A 
tumor  of  the  ovary  is  a  common 
cause.  I  think  if  you  watch  the  hen 
that  crows,  you  will  find  that  it  has 
a  different  type  of  comb  from  the 
other  hens  in  the  flock.  If  you  keep 
her  until  after  she  has  gone  through 
a  complete  molt,  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  see  a  tendency  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feathers  that  are  more"’  of 
the  male  than  female  type. 

Heavy  Type  White  Egg 
Layers 

I  have  seen  some  advertisements 
for  heavy  type  chickens  that  are 
supposed  to  lay  white  eggs.  These 
advertisements  wereN  not  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  so  I  do  not  rely 
on  them.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
these  heavy  type  birds  producing 
eggs  as  uniformly  white  and  as  good 
as  the  White  Leghorns?  v.  l 

Advertising  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
real  heavy  type  chicken  that  will 
uniformly  lay  an  egg  as  white  as  a 
well  bred  White  Leghorn  or  similar 
breed  which  naturally  produces  a 
white  egg.  Several  new  heavy-white 
egg  breeds  are  offered  but  their  eggs 
are  tinted  and  not  pure  white.  Such 
eggs  usually  will  range  between 
white  and  brown  eggs  in  price.  The 
breeds  in  themselves  may  not.  be  bad 
for  layers  as  they  are  produced  from 
crossing  Leghorns  or  Minorcas  with 
heavier  breeds  that  lay  a  brown  egg; 


and,  if  good  strains  are  used  in  the 
first  place,  the  new  type  can  be  a 
strong,  vigorous  bird.  However,  do 
not  expect  anything  that  will  be 
better  than  well  bred  Leghorns,  or 
even  as  good.  You  may  have  a  larger 
bird,  but  not  pure  white  eggs  or  any 
better  production.  As  yet,  the  pure 
breeds,  if  from  reliable  sources,  are 
better  than  crosses.  The  strain  is 
what  counts,  not  a  particular  breed 
or  cross. 

Turkeys  and  Geese  Raised 
Together 

Could  I  raise  turkeys  and  geese 
on  the  same  farm?  I  do  not  intend 
to  keep  any  chickens,  and  there  are 
none  near  me.  I  could  keep  the 
turkeys  and  geese  separate.  p.  b. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  you  could 
raise  turkeys  and  geese  successfully 
on  your  farm,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  keep  chickens  and 
there  are  none  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity.  ’  Of  course,  blackhead  is  a 
disease  that  may  be  carried  by  wild 
birds,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  run 
into  that  problem  too  seriously.  Then 
again,  there  is  a  new  drug,  called 
enheptin  which  is  proving  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  prevention  of 
blackhead  in  turkeys.  If  you  should 
have  a  little  trouble,  I  think  it  can 
be  corrected  quickly.  Do  not  keep 
the  turkeys  and  geese  in  the  same 
field  because  the  geese  would  cause 
considerable  disturbance.  Geese  like 
to  be  bosses  of  the  farm  and  they 
probably  would  be  after  the  turkeys 
all  the  time,  injuring  them  or  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  turkeys  flying  over 
the  fence. 


To  Get  45  Dozen  Eggs  a 
Week 

I  want  to  start  a  flock  of  chickens 
so  that  I  can  be  reasonably  sure  of 
getting  not  less  than  45  dozen  eggs 
a  week.  How  many  pullet  chicks 
should  I  start  with  next  Winter  or 
early  Spring?  c.  B. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  collecting 
45  dozen  eggs  a  week,  you  should 
have  200  pullets  at  laying  age  time. 
To  have  this  number  of  mature  birds 
of  laying  age  it  would  be  advisable 
to  start  with  250  pullet  chicks.  These 
figures  are  based  on  your  being  able 
to  produce  45  dozen  eggs  a  week 
from  such  a  flock  toward  the  end 
of  their  laying  year,  when  their  rate 
of  production  would  be  low  and  the 
number  of  birds  depleted  because  of 
culling  and  mortality.  In  the  Spring 
you  would  probably  get  60  to  70 
dozen  eggs  a  week  from  this  num¬ 
ber  of  layers. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 


The  problem  of  blood  and  meat 
spots  in  eggs  has  been  investigated 
by  various  experiment  station  work¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  most  recent  reports 
dealing  with  this  subject  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  Michigan  station, 
East  Lansing. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Interpre¬ 
tations,”  a  summary  of  the  results 
has  been  included  by  L.  E.  Dawson 
and  H.  R.  Richardson.  This  follows: 
“Recent  investigations  have  dispelled 
the  theory  that  most  spots  consist  of 
glandular  tissue  which  becomes  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  egg  during  its 
formation.  It  is  now  thought  by 
many  investigators  that  about  95  per 
cent  of  all  blood  and  meat  spots 
are  formed  by  a  hemorrhage  during 
the  growth  of  the  yolk. 

“The  incidence  of  spots  varies 
greatly  among  breeds  and  strains 
of  chickens.  Leghorn  eggs  contain 
fewer  spots  than  do  eggs  from  the 
American  breeds  laying  brown 
shelled  eggs.  The  percentage  of  blood 
red  spots  are  about  the  same  for 
each  breed,  but  there  are  more 
brown  and  white  spots  in  the  brown- 
shelled  eggs  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  and 
New  Hampshires. 

“The  frequency  of  spots  increases 
during  the  pullet  laying  year  from 
September  through  the  year  to 
August.  The  incidence  of  spots  de¬ 
creases  during  the  second  and  third 
laying  years. 

“An  unknown  factor  affects  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  spots.  Birds  turned  out 
on  range  lay  fewer  eggs  with  spots 


than  do  confined  birds. 

“Inheritance  plays  an  important 
role  in  blood,  and  meat  spot  inci¬ 
dence.  Percentage  of  eggs  with  spots 
can  be  decreased  by  proper  selection 
of  dams  and  sires  for  the  mating 
pen. 

“The  largest  percentage  of  spots  is 
found  on  the  yolk.  About  the  same 
percentage  is  found  in  the  chalazae 
as  in  the  albumen.  Most  of  the  Spots 
on  the  yolk  are  blood  red,  whereas 
most  of  the  spots  in  the  albumen  are 
white  or  light  brown.  Spots  in  the 
chalazae  are  intermediate  in  color. 

“Blood  spots  can  be  more  readily 
detected  by  candling  eggs  that  are  a 
few  days  old  than  in  newly  laid 
eggs.  This  is  probably  caused  by  a 
thinning  of  the  albumen  which  al¬ 
lows  the  egg  contents  to  revolve 
more  rapidly  when  the  egg  is 
candled. 

“Blood  spots  tend  to  change  to  a 
lighter  color  when  held  at  relatively 
high  temperatures.  Some  spots  ap¬ 
parently  disintegrate  and  gradually 
disappear  when  eggs  are  held.  High 
temperatures  speed  up  this  process. 

“Economically,  blood  and  meat 
spots  represent  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  poultry  industry.  Not  only  is 
there  a  direct  loss  of  the  eggs 
candled  out '  with  spots,  but  there  is 
a  decreased  demand  for  eggs  every 
time  blood  spot  eggs  are  encountered 
in  the  frying  pan.  If  there  were  no 
such  spots  in  eggs,  those  marketing 
eggs  direct  to  consumers  might  save 
considerable  time  and  reduce  their 
costs  by  eliminating  this  candling 
operation.”  D.  H.  Horton 


“Put  More  Eggs  in  Your  Basket!” 

PARMENTER  PRO D UCTI 0 N - BR E D  REDS  con¬ 
sistently  show  to  ponltrymen  throughout  the  world 
that  they  give  MORE  EGGS  and  GREATER 

PROFIT  than  any  other  aailable  strain!  The  evi¬ 
dence  supports  it  too!  Since  1931,  Parmenter 
Reds  have  won  21  egg  laying  contests  over  all 

pens  of  all  breeds. 

Prove  it  for  yourself!  Order  Parmenter  Reds 
today.  They  are  your  best  poultry  buy  for  highest 
egg  production  and  greatest  dollar  return. 

PARMENTER  LEGHORN-RED  CROSS:  New! 
Volume  egg  producers.  Dress  off  well  as  fowl. 
Available  in  limited  quantities. 

PARMENTER  SEX-LINK  CROSS  make  fine 
layers  with  that  extra  hybrid  vigor. 


You  make  your 
chicks  possible. 


choice  —  we’ll  supply  the  best 
Order  Now! 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


an’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Mea 

MkMjt  selective  breeding  program  has  estab- 
™  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
rn  nnnntcmeai  quaI‘ties  ln  Burner's  White  Rocks. 
L,®  „  breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
ft1®®"*  „,0.r,der  .  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 

nhnV  Snte  *or  fo'<Jpr  and  prices,  or 

phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 

B0X  5'  MOSCOW.  PENNA. 


Meat  Birds  Must  Yield 
Plenty  of  Eggs 
To  Be  Profitable! 

£LmSIM/Z,;R,NKT,UM  birds  9ive  you  a  whole 
team  of  star  performers,  not  just  one  or  two 
home-run  hitters.  Our  mass  selection  breeding 
program  checked  and  augmented  by  years  of  pro- 
u*"un®'  assures  the  hatching  egg  producer, 
*^c^er^man  an^  the  broiler  grower  more 

FmSthiT  ®verl  do,,ar  invested*  Yes,  SPIZZER- 
i  n  K  i  u  ivi  is  the  common  denominator  for  better 

niSlh-rS*  y!th  higher  egg  production  and  ideal 
nickability  for  cross-mating  purposes. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved— fullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc,  Box  25,  Kingston  N,  H, 


WOLVERINE 

MINORCA -LEGHORN  CROSS 

A  hardy  cross,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Easier  to  Raise — 

Excellent  livability.  15  years 
hatching  this  fine  egg  cross. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  0.  P.  Improved,  Dams 
records  up  to  316  eggs. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAY-LEGHORN  CROSS 

Extra  Hardy  —  Heavy  Birds  —  White  Eggs.  Also 
White  Rocks  &  Red- Rock  Cross.  Reserve  your 
order  now. 

WRITE  for  FREE  LITERATURE  and  PRICES. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  96  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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ROASTERS  and  BROILERS 

with  a  feed  efficiency  as  low  as  2.64 
|  EARL  W.  GARRISON’S  NOT  CrOSS  NO.  I  B 

_ _  KJ  nrric  nn  M  I  M  d  WT  whlta  P.nrnich  nrorcnJ  Fa 
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Norris  DOMINANT  White  Cornish  crossed  to 
Garrison's  Jumbo  New  Hampshires.  Light  red 
color,  white  undercoat.  Dress  clean,  feather  fast. 
Hatchability  83%  plus.  Heavy  weight  on  female 
side  as  well  as  male.  Be  the  first  in  your 
neignborhood  with  this  sensation  new  ROASTER 
&  BROILER  CROSS.  Write  today  for  full 
information  on  this  and  other  Cornish  Crosses. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Cornish  Breeder  and  Meat  Bird  Specialist 
DEPT. 


B 

I 


j^DEPT.  (3,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY  ^ 


SQUABS 

Ready  to  EAT  In  25  day*,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY. 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHIP  Lire  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
^**»'*^  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18*8. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


GIANT  TOULOUSE,  CHINESE,  AFRICAN, 
DEN.  BUFF  GEESE.  PEKIN,  ROUEN, 
MALLARD,  MUSCOVY,  BUFF  DUCKS.  20 
ties  BANTAMS.  Over  100  birds  to  pick 
Murray  McMurray,  Box  A-80,  Webster  City 


EMB- 

WILD 

varie- 

from. 

Iowa 


PUREBRED  1951  HATCHED  PILGRIMS  AND 
WHITE  EMBDEN  BREEDERS.  A.  KIELB 
2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD,  STiATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.Y. 

PURE  PILGRIM  GEESE:  Pairs  $15;  Trios  $20; 

30  pr.  $360.  Buy  Now  for  Spring  Fertility. 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON.  NEW  YORK 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selects* 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


GIANT  EXHIBITION  DEWLAP  TOULOUSE 
BREEDERS.  Reduced  Price:  $15  Each 
CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE  FARM,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 
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Maine’s  only  commercial  turkey 
dressing  plant  is  now  operating  at 
Presque  Isle,  Aroostook  County. 
About  1,500  turkeys  a  day  are  being 
New  York  dressed  each  day,  packed 
in  ice,  and  shipped  to  a  nationally 
known  packing  house.  The  plant  is 
handling  a  large  portion  of  the  60,000 
to  70,000  -  turkeys  being  raised  in 
Aroostook  County  this  year.  Frank 
and  Robert  Smith,  the  operators, 
have  installed  the  latest  equipment 
in  the  concrete  and  steel  building 
of  modern  design. 

Howard  Bartlett,  agricultural  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  has  developed  a  vertical 
potato  elevator.  This  machine  han¬ 
dles  potatoes  rapidly  and  with  very 
little  bruising.  It  lifts  spuds  from  the 
basement  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
potato  house.  It  can  also  carry 
potatoes  to  upper  bins.  Belt  con¬ 
veyors  bring  the  spuds  from  the  bins 
to  the  elevator.  Buckets  take  them 
to  their  destination.  Information  for 
construction  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Maine  representatives  to  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Grading 
Contest  and  Convention  at  New  York 
City  December  7  to  11  are  Richard 
Barker,  North  Leeds,  and  L.  Bruce 
Small,  Lisbon  Falls,  both  in  Andros¬ 
coggin  County,  and  Ralph  Lorfano, 
South  Portland,  Cumberland  County. 

Several  Maine  4-H  Club  members 
won  trips  to  the  annual  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  that  is  being  held  this 
week  in  Chicago.  Winners  are  Gale 
Holmquist,  Stockholm,  Arootsook 
County;  Betty  Berry,  Dixfield,  Ox¬ 
ford  County;  David  Luce,  Farming- 
ton,  Franklin  County;  Ruth  Dowe, 
‘South  China,  Kennebec  County; 
Percy  Cunningham,  Jr.,  No.  White- 
field,  Lincoln  County;  Ralph  Walker, 
Alewive,  York  County;  J.  Arvid 
Forsman,  Stockholm,  Aroostook 
County;  Grace  Richards,  Clinton, 


Kennebec  County;  J.  Eastman 
Wilder,  Norridgewock,  Somerset 
County;  Amy  Hapgood,  South  Paris, 
Oxford  County;  Ralph  Miller,  Cam¬ 
den,  Knox  County;  Ialda  Clair, 
Bucksport,  Hancock  County;  Douglas 
Libby,  Auburn*  Androscoggin  Coun¬ 
ty;  Chester  Stone,  Biddeford,  York 
County;  and  Norman  Fuller,  Liver¬ 
more  Falls,  Androscoggin  County. 


Many  Granite  State  turkey  pro¬ 
ducers  entered  birds  in  the  fourth 
annual  New  Hampshire  Dressed 
Turkey  Show  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  December  3.  An 
educational  meeting  was  also  held 
to  discuss  pricing  and  selling  turkeys, 
flock  health,  and  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation. 

Several  New  Hampshire  4-H  Club 
members  won  trips  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress.  They  are  Ruth 
Fife,  Canterbury,  Merrimack  County; 
Robert  Clifford,  West  Canaan,  Graf¬ 
ton  County;  Clayton  Bean,  Lisbon, 
Grafton  County;  Norma  Taylor,  Bel¬ 
knap  County;  Faith  Bartlett,  Warner, 
Merrimack  County;  Thomas  Platt, 
Groveton,  Coos  County;  Philip 
Ledoux,  Claremont,  Sullivan  County; 
Elizabeth  Weed,  Woods ville,  Grafton 
County;  Donald  Wood,  Hillsboro, 
Hillsboro  County;  Joan  Egeris,  Hud¬ 
son,  Hillsboro  County;  Gail  Christen¬ 
sen,  Concord,  Merrimack  County; 
Nancy  Abbott,  Hudson,  Hillsboro 
County;  Christine  Boyer,  Swanzey 
Center,  Cheshire  County;  Cora  Lund, 
Newport,  Sullivan  County;  and 
Ethyln  Morrell,  Pittsfield,  Merrimack 
County. 


The  new  Connecticut  Regional 
Market  at  Hartford  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  and  has  started  business. 
Farmers  may  lease  space  in  the 
market  on  a  yearly,  monthly,  or 
daily  basis.  John  Manchester 


Marketing  Live  Poultry 


It  has  become  more  and  more 
difficult  in  recent  years  to  dispose  of 
Leghorn  chickens,  particularly  fowls. 

Last  Fall  I  decided  to  take  some 
fowls  down  to  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  at  Long  Island  City.  I  found  the 
market  enclosed  by  a  high  fence  and 
a  gatehouse  at  the  entrance.  I  was 
refused  entrance  to  the  market  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  have  a  license  or 
permit.  I  was  informed  at  the  office 
that  I  would  have  to  have  a  permit 
costing  $5.00,  which  "was  good  for 
the  calendar  year,  before  I  could 
deliver  poultry  to  the  market.  I  was 
further  informed  that  a  permit  is 
required  to  transport  livestock  in 
New  York  City. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  I  was 
correctly  informed  both  as  to  a 
permit  being  required  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  also  to  transport  poultry  in 
the  city? 

I  am  almost  invariably  told  by 
live  poultry  retailers,  whom  I  have 
contacted,  that  there  is  little  poultry 
sold  in  the  market  at  the  quotations 
given  in  market  reports  and  they 
claim  to  be  buying  at  less  than  the 
quotations  right  along.  I  have  always 
suspected  this  to  be  an  attempt  to 
deceive  the  farmer  and  buy  at  less 
than  the  fair  market  value.  I  would 
appreciate  your  comment  on  this. 

New  York  h.  f.  b. 

Accoring  to  the  local  laws  of  City 
of  New  York,  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  use  a  vehicle  or  cause  a 
vehicle  to  be  used  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  live  poultry  on  the  streets 
of  the  city  without  having  obtained 
a  license  for  such  vehicle.  H.  F.  B. 
was  therefore  correctly  informed 
that  a  permit  was  required  before 
he  could  deliver  live  poultry  to  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  or  to  any 
slaughterhouse  within  the  city 
limits. 

The  Long  Island  City  Live  Poultry 
Terminal  is  the  only  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  sale  of  live  poultry  on 
a  commission  basis.  The  market  re¬ 
placed  the  one  on  Washington  Street 
near  14th  Street.  For  sale  of  live 


poultry  to  the  Bronx,  he  would  have 
to  contact  various  slaughterhouses 
which  are  licensed  to  receive  direct 
shipments  from  the  country.  These 
slaughterhouses  buy  on  the  Long 
Island  City  Terminal  from  com¬ 
mission  merchants  as  well  as  at 
country  points.  A  list  of  these 
slaughterhouses  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Live  Poultry  Terminal 
at  Long  Island  City.  Another  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  if  a  sale  is 
made  to  a  Bronx  slaughterhouse,  the 
live  poultry  must  go  to  the  Long 
Island  City  Terminal  for  health  in¬ 
spection  and  “crop  content”  before 
it  can  be  delivered  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

What  H.  F.  B.  has  apparently  been 
told  by  live  poultry  retailers  regard¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  price  quo¬ 
tations  must  be  viewed  with  a  great 
deal  of  suspicion.  There  is  a  natural 
-  tendency  on  the  part  of  any  buyer 
to  represent  the  going  market  price 
to  be  lower  than  it  may  actually  be 
for  the  quality  of  the  product  off¬ 
ered.  Unscrupulous  dealers  have 
been  known  to  use  such  a  procedure 
in  order  to  secure  supplies  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  market  actually  justi¬ 
fies.  No  market  report  probably  is 
always  100  per  cent  accurate  and 
complete  but  there  are  special  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Federal-State  report, 
covering  this  particular  market, 
rates  high  in  this  respect. 

This  is  the  procedure  followed  in 
obtaining  market  prices.  The  market 
reporter  interviews  the  various 
wholesalers  for  the  prevailing  sales 
on  live  poultry  as  well  as  the  buyers 
on  the  market.  For  each  sale  made, 
one  copy  goes  to  the  market  news 
office.  These  duplicate  sales  tickets 
are  checked  daily,  for  accuracy, 
against  the  sales  reported.  This  is 
the  only  market  in  New  York  City 
where  a  reporter  makes  a  daily  tabu¬ 
lation  of  sales  from  duplicate  sales 
tickets  for  authenticity  of  quotations. 
For  these  reasons  it  can  be  said  that 
the  mimeographed  live  poultry  re¬ 
port  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  make  it. 


BIG/  Yes!  Big  Producers  of 


HALL  BROTHERS 

HALLCROSS 


EGGS 

MEAT 

PROFITS 


The  “bank  account”  bird  —  Silver  Hallcross  —  the  dual-purpQse 
bird  that  pays  biggest  two-way  profits.  Neither  egg  nor  meat 
production  is  sacrificed! 

AND  SILVER  HALLCROSS  CHICKS  ASSURE 

vrui  DonciTC  at  All  ST ACIFS 


o 

o 

o 

© 


Brooder  house  to  range  —  Sell  Silver  Hallcross  as 
broilers,  roasters,  and  caponettes  at  9  to  1 2 
weeks. 

Range  to  laying  house  — —  Save  feed  costs I 
Faster  growth  to  maturity. 

Fgg  production  —  Early  laying  —  heavy  pro * 
duction  of  brown  market  eggs. 

Meat  —  No  special  high  feed  period.  Silver 
Hallcross  gets  you  top-market-dollar! 


The  Silver  Hallcross  is  a  big,  Columbian  patterned  bird  —  yellow  shanks, 
broad  breast,  meaty  thighs  —  that  brings  premium  market  prices. 

Realize  BIG  POULTRY  PROFIT!  Order  Silver  Hallcross  Chicks.  Get  the  biggest 
bargain  in  poultry  history  —  top-dollar  returns  from  both  eggs  and  meat 
from  one  bird! 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery  also  hatches  chicks  from  4  Purebreeds  and  5  Hallcross 
—  all  top-quality  chicks.  No  others  —  at 


SEND  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  CATALOG 


any  price  —  can  match  the  inherent 
qualities  of  well-bred  Hall  Brothers  Chicks. 


full-color,  illustrated  catalog 
telling  the  complete  story 
of  famous  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks.  Write  today  for  your 
free  copy. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


fAWliVt 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits' 


.  .  .  Famous  fop  High  Egg  Production,  top  liva¬ 
bility,  large  body  and  egg  size.  Trapnesting,  progeny¬ 
testing,  and  rigid  selective  breeding  during  the  past 
30  years  have  produced  these  dependable  profit-makers 
for  commercial  egg  producers.  If  you  want  more 
efficient  production  —  more  eggs,  larger  eggs,  at 
lowest  feed  cost  per  dozen  —  start  with  HAWLEY 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Order  yours  early! 

12,000  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Also  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  —  the  heavy 
birds  that  lay  white  eggs;  and  WHITE  BROILER 
CROSSES  —  the  new  cross  that  challenges  the  best 
broiler  strains.  Write  us  today  for  free  literature. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  EARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-D  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


hapman 

hick 


f  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  “Bred  for  the  needs 
At  of  the  commercial  egg  producer.” 

A  High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease, 

C  large  pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  — 
that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapmpnt  White 

I  Leghorns.  Ail  matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope 
pedigreed  cockerels. 

fPlan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind. 
Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
early.  Although  we  specialize  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns  we  can  supply  New  Hampshires  and  Sex- 
Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder  tells  full 
_  6tory  of  these  profitable  chicks.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  5.25 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 


Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . :  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson.^ . 3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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KNOEDLER 

TRACTOR  SEATS 


j  AIR-CONDITIONED 

SEAT  j 

pad  /wk 


Hell  look  forward  to  the  most 


#T  •  1— ONE  ] 

JW  motor  i 

•  2— ONE  CHAIN 

fj*rf  •  3— ONE  DRIVE 

VM  •  4 — NO  PIT 

B  •  5-CLOSE  SPACED 
*7  PAODLES 

7  •  6—8  CHUTE 
POSITIONS 

•  7— THREE  SIZES 

•  8— DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 


i  «  Tv/o  famous  Silos  ^ 

I  HARDER  if! 

SILOS  *■ 

Wood  VI  k^r  w  Concrete 

t 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


able  tractor  riding  of  his  life  with  these  down- 
to-earth  Knoedler  gifts.  Tractor  Seat  removes 
jolts  and  jars.  Porous  seat  pad  for  warm  winter 
riding  -  cool  in  summer.  Other  grand  gifts  for 
Dad.  Cargo-Deck- Tractor  Platforms... BalJ- 
Bearing  Tractor  Wheel  Spinners.  Ask  for  them 
or  write  for  literature. ..name  of  nearest  dealer. 

you  611/E  THE  BE§T/nrnia> 

when  /tS  a  /OVOEDLSk 


Knoedler 


KNOEDLER  MFRS..INC. 
Dept.  556  Broadway  and  low} 
w  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


Flick  a  switch  and  the 
most  nose-offending, 
meanest  job  in  the 
barn  is  done 
for  you.  Take 
a  load  off  your 
back.  Make 
barn  more  sani¬ 
tary  .  help 
happier.^  Also 
keeps  the  boy 
at  home. 


rFREE-LlTE"RATuifE  J 

CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY  I 

□  Farm  Gates  ^  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Crop  Driers 
□  Electric 

Ventilation 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
1221  TaytorSt.  •  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  have _ 


□  Barn 
Windows 


_cows.  I  am  building. 


I  am  remodeling. 

NAME _ 

^  TOWN. _ 


-STATE. 


I 
I 

"  I 

I 

JR.HD.__  J 


In  reading  your  page  devoted  to 
the  exposure  of  frauds,  reminds  me 
of  an  actual  case  told  me  by  my 
Mother,  when  I  was  only  a  child. 
My  Father  answered  a  “get-rich- 
quick”  advertisement,  some  70  years 
ago,  which  asked  for  $1.00  for  infor¬ 
mation.  The  answer  he  received  by 
mail  was,  “Fish  for  suckers  the  way 
we  do.”  Another  advertisement  some 
50  years  ago  offered  a  genuine 
picture  of  George  Washington  for 
$1.00,  which  was  said  to  be  officially 
approved  by.  the  Government.  The 
picture  received  was  a  two  cent 
stamp  with  George  Washington’s 
portrait  on  it!  These  instances  go  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
fraud,  only  nowadays  the  methods 
are  less  crude.  a.  r.  mc  a. 

New  York 

King  Solomon  said:  “There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there 
a  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said,  ‘See, 
this  is  new.’  It  hath  been  long  ago, 
in  the  ages  which  were  before  us.” 
It  is  as  true  a  saying  today  —  A  new 
dress  perhaps  but  the  old  pattern. 

I  am  interested  in  a  clipping  of 
the  Keating  Prospecting  Company 
that  was  in  our  local  paper.  Would 
this  be  a  safe  investment?  I  am  one 
of  your  big  family  of  subscribers, 
and  could  not  do  without  your 
PaPer.  mrs.  b.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

This  company  offers  common  stock 
in  an  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
asks  the  public  “can  you  afford  to 
take  a  chance.”  We  do  not  know  the 
company  and  find  no  rating  for  them. 
We  always  advise  extreme  caution 
in  investments,  particularly  when 
they  are  not  well-known.  A  bank 
in  the  section  would  be  better  able 
to  advise,  as  they  are  right  on  the 
ground  and  usually  have  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
their  own  state.  So  many  thing  are 
apt  to  happen  that  one  cannot  say 
whether  a  proposition  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  safe  investment  for  an 
individual.  A  good  rule  for  anyone 
is  to  make  sure  he  has  the  money  to 
lose  before  taking  a  chance. 


I  am  sending  you  some  literature 
from  Mayan  Mysteries  that  I  feel 
should  have  a  place  in  Publisher’s 
Desk.  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  some  months  ago,  and  received 
the  enclosed  booklet.  They  have 
been  after  me  ever  since;  I  get  a 
letter  every  few  weeks.  I  never 
answered  their  letters  because  it 
sounds  ridiculous  to  me.  h.  e. 

Wisconsin 

The  “booklet”  is  put  out  by  one 
of  the  “mystic  cults”  which  flourish 
here  and  there  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  on  the  West 
Coast.  A  fee  is  requested  to  initiate 
readers  into  their  “cult”,  and  gaudy 
booklets  are  offered  for  sale,  which, 
they  say,  show  the  way  to  a  “better 
life.”  We  see  nothing  in  the  books  to 
recommend  them  or  the  system  to 
our  readers. 

A  number  of  mothers  are  inquir¬ 
ing  about  Tiny  Tot  Studio,  Water- 
ville,  Maine.  The  principals  left 
there  and  gave  Bangor,  Maine,  as  the 
forwarding  address.  They  could  not 
be  located  at  either  city,  and  mail  is 
returned  undelivered.  The  salesmen 
took  pictures  of  children,  promising 
verbally  that  prints  would  be  for¬ 
warded  in  “five  to  six  weeks.” 
Parents  making  inquiries  were  put 
off  and  the  “operators”  of  the  plan, 
we  are  told,  moved  out  of  the  State 
before  the  police  could  get  track  of 
them.  They  seem  to  have  gotten 
away  with  considerable  money.  The 
name  “Harry  Ross”  appears  on  some 
of  the  receipts.  The  “studio”  in 
Waterville  was  a  rooming  house  and 
the  men  are  said  to  have  moved 
from  one  boarding  house  to  another. 
They  were  heard  of  in  Houlton, 
Maine,  but  again  disappeared.  We 
urge  readers  to  avoid  picture  agents 
of  this  type  and  if  they  appear,  it 
would  be  wise  to  notify  the  police 
or  State  troopers. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  warn 
prospects  of  my  experience.  This  is 
the  second  that  I  have  had.  Twice  I 
have  answered  advertisements  offer¬ 
ing  second  hand  sewing  machines  at 
$27.95.  The  advertisements  stated 
they  were  as  good  as  new.  After  I 
inspected  one  machine  I  decided  it 
would  suit  my  purpose  and  was 
about  to  buy  it.  The  salesman  then 
commenced  to  pick  flaws  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  to  discourage  the  sale.  He 
produced  a  new  machine  that  sold 
for  about  $200.  I  told  him  if  I  had 
felt  able  to  buy  a  machine  at  $200 
I  would  not  have  answered  an 
advertisement  offering  a  “good  as 
new”  second  hand  machine.  This 
salesman  agreed  to  leave  the  ma¬ 
chine  as  advertised  for  the  10-day 
trial  but  he  explained  the  machine 
would  not  last  10  minutes.  There  is 
a  money  back  guarantee,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  this  particular  salesman 
seemed  worried  for  fear  I  might  in¬ 
sist  upon  buying  the  rebuilt  machine. 
Your  readers  will  no  doubt  decide, 
as  I  did,  that  it  was  wiser  to  buy  a 
machine  at  my  nearest  dealer  rather 
than  give  an  order  to,  what  I  call  a 
gyp  out-of-town  salesman. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  s.  s. 

We  think  the  writer’s  conclusion  is 
good  advice.  “If  you  want  to  be  sure 
of  the  reliability  of  your  purchase 
go  to  your  local  dealer  whom  you 
know.  Do  not  be  misled  by  adver¬ 
tisements  that  offer  you  something 
for  nothing.  Experience  proves  it  is 
never  a  bargain.”  We  have  referred 
to  these  tactics  before.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  are  bait  advertising  and 
the  salesmen  are  using  them  simply 
to  get  an  order  for  a  higher  priced 
machine.  There  are  many  reliable 
advertisers  whom  you  can  trust. 

Let  me  extend  to  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  trouble  you  took  in 
looking  up  my  old  stocks.  It  is,  as 
you  say,  discouraging,  but  it’s  the 
old  saying,  we  learn  by  experience 
and  there’s  no  use  in  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  so  we  have  to  take  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet,  but  I  want  you 
to  know  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
kindness  in  favoring  me  with  this 
information.  I  also  realize  how 
fortunate  you  are  at  times  in  help¬ 
ing  so  many  people.  I  trust  I  will 
not  have  to  call  upon  you  in  a 
similar  situation  again.  g.  f.  n. 

New  York 

We  do  not  consider  it  a  burden  or 
trouble  to  help  readers  and  get 
information  when  we  can.  We  put 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  times  one 
may  call  on  us.  In  this  case  nothing 
could  be  done,  as  certificates  were 
for  old  stock  that  had  become  worth¬ 
less  and  charters  forfeited. 

The  enclosed  letter  shows  how 
decent  most  mail  order  concerns 
are.  It  is  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  who  must  and  like  to  do  business 
by  mail.  You  have  corrected  un¬ 
satisfactory  deals  for  me,  but  the 
percentage  of  bad  debts  is  small  and 
I  hope  your  column  will  make  them 
smaller.  b.  p. 

New  Jersey  • 

The  letter  enclosed  is  from  a  con¬ 
cern  that  had  filled  an  order  in¬ 
correctly.  They  stated  there  was 
some  lack  of  clarity  in  the  order,  but 
as  they  misinterpreted  it  and 
guessed  wrongly,  they  would  as¬ 
sume  the  cost  of  postage  and  make 
a  full  refund.  The  company  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  error,  trusting  it  had 
not  inconvenienced  our  friend  and 
they  looked  forward  to  another 
opportunity  to  be  of  service.  ’  We  all 
make  errors,  but  a  generous  ac¬ 
knowledgement  is  the  best  advertise¬ 
ment  for  establishing  firm  business 
relations. 

Will  you  please  advise  us  if  there 
is  any  new  information  on  the 
American  Pest  Control  Company  of 
Denton,  Maryland.  t.  s.  j. 

Delaware 

We  cannot  locate  Charles  Mobley 
or  the  American  Pest  Control 
Company  .They  gave  addresses  at 
Keysville,  Maryland,  and  Cordele, 
Georgia.  Authorities  in  the  line  do 
not  know  them,  nor  are  they  known 
to  the  Agricultural  Department. 


SMITH-GATES 
WATER  WARMERS 
STOCK  --  POULTRY 

SAVES 
LABOR 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

Keeps  stock  and  poultry 
supplied  with  warm  water 
. . .  regardless  of  weather. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


SMITH-GATCS  CORP.  PLAINVILIC,  CONN. 


BOG  SPAVIN? 


“I  CLEAR  IT  . 

UP  FAST!” 

says  C.  W.  Pace,  Langmont,  Colo. 

•  "As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


HEAVY  DUTY 

extension  light 


.f50ft.$3.98 

Heavy  plastic-covered,  oil 
resistant  and  waterproof 
cord.  Non-glare,  easy-to- 
open  reflector  guard.  Easy 
grip  rubber  handle  with 
double  outlet  tap  and  2- 
way  switch.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  box  CD. 


Mark  Twain  Galleries 

331  Church  St.,  Hartford  3,  Cohn. 


A//A  'fbcoer  fai/ures 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out.  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops— then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Eleven  4-H  Club  members  were 
selected  to  represent  New  Jersey  at 
this  year’s  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago.  These  11  boys  and 
girls  are  among  20  statewide  winners 
of  various  projects  to  receive  re¬ 
wards  from  organizations  and  con¬ 
cerns  interested  in  promoting  4-H 
Club  work.  All  winners  were  chosen 
because  of  their  general  interest  in 
club  work  and  the  qualities  of 
leadership  they  have  displayed  as 
well  as  their  excellence  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  project.  In  Chicago,  the  11 
New  Jersey  winners  are  joining  with 
more  than  1,300  other  State  winners 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
11  from  New  Jersey  are:  Heather  J. 
Hall,  Sussex  County;  Daniel  Wen- 
gryn,  Somerset  County;  Sally  Ann 
Smith,  South  River;  Elba  Dennis, 
Warren  County;  Willis  Conard, 
Somerset  County;  Marilyn  Smith, 
Warren;  Elaine  Kernan,  Cumberland; 
Oliver  Roesling,  Morris;  Bernice 
Crawford,  Somerset;  Margaret  Daw¬ 
son,  Middlesex  County;  and  Owen 
Crispin,  Salem. 

Estimates  of  the  New  Jersey  Crop 
Reporting  Service  credit  the  Garden 
State  with  a  corn  crop  average  this 
year  of  54  bushels  per  acre  which 
equals  the  1950  record  and  places 
the  State  third  in  yield  per  acre  with 
those  States  which  produce  more 
than  10,000,000  bushels  ,of  corn  per 
year.  The  New  Jersey  1952  crop  is 
the  largest  since  1908  when  the 
State’s  275,000  acres  produced  11 
million  bushels;  this  year  194,000 
acres  are  expected  to  produce  10,- 
476,000  bushels.  This  year’s  esti¬ 
mated  yield  is  two  bushels  more 
than  last  year’s  and  11  bushels  more 
than  the  average  yield  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  10-year  period.  The  high  yield 
pqr  acre  of  recent  years  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  use  of  hybrid  seed. 


The  Garden  State  Dairy  Goat 
Assn,  elected  Vernon  Frazee  of 
Allenwood  as  president;  Mrs.  John 
Oechler  of  Millstone  and  Miss 
Shirley  Creed  of  Stanton,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Mrs.  Merrill  Morris  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  corresponding-  secy.;  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton  Hudson,  Millington,  recording 
secy.,  and  William  Habada,  Prince¬ 
ton,  treas.  Trustees  are  Merrill 
Morris  and  Mrs.  Howard  Van  Voor- 
hees  of  New  Market,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Tantum  of  Crosswicks.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  on  December  14th  and  will  start 
with  a  covered  dish  luncheon  in  the 
East  Millstone  Grange  Hall. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Modern  farm,  excellent 

housing,  salary  and  bonus;  3,500  Leghorns. 
Don’t  apply  unless  you’re  an  expert.  BOX 

9003,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  and  general  farming. 

Steady  position  for  reliable  party,  with  good 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Room  and 
board  furnished.  Every  other  Sunday  off. 
BOX  9009,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN:  Large  Connecticut  registered 

Hereford  farm  offers  good  opportunity  to 
married  man  with  cattle  experience,  fitting, 
and  showing.  Good  starting  salary  in  keeping 
with  ability.  Modern  home  and  perquisites 
furnished.  Please  write  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  to  P.  O.  BOX 
1303,  Hartford,  Conn. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Opportunity  for  middleaged 
woman  on  modern  farm  as  housekeeper. 
Household  consists  of  one  young  man, 
joined  by  parents  for  weekends.  Good  home 
surroundings  and  good  salary  to  right  person. 
Write  full  outline  of  self  to  P.  O.  BOX  1303, 

Hartford,  Conn. _ _ 

YOUNG  woman  over  18,  cheerful  and  in¬ 
telligent,  as  mothre’s  helper  in  family  with 
three  children,  7,  4,  and  1  year.  $125  to  start. 
Permanent  position.  Enclose  snapshot  and 
three  references  with  reply  to  Mrs.  Richardson 
Pratt,  Jr.,  Snake  Hill  Road,  Cold  Spring 

Harbor,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  working  farm  manager 
for  my  modern  equipped  dairy  farm.  I  offer 
a  new  home  with  all  conveniences,  plus  a 
good  salary  for  the  right,  loyal,  dependable 
man.  Position  available  as  of  January  1,  1953. 
Arthur  Ball,  Clarence,  N.  Y.  Phone  Clarence 
3771. _ 

HANDYMAN,  some  knowledge  carpentry, 
sober,  middleaged,  single,  $50  a  month. 
Michael  Butts,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. _ 

SINGLE;' middleaged  man  on  dairy  farm,  good 
board.  State  age  and  wages.  R.  E.  Borgeson, 
R.  F,  D,  2,  Litchfield,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple,  to  take  care 
of  property  43  miles  from  New  York.  Man 
free  to  work  elsewhere,  woman  required  to 
do  housework  and  occasionally  help  with 
cooking  on  weekends.  Compensation.  Two 
room  newly  furnished  apartment,  modern 
conveniences  plus  $100  monthly.  Give  full 
particulars.  BOX  9104,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Farm  foreman,  on  large  dairy 
farm;  no  milking;  handy  with  tools  and 
machinery.  Able  to  handle  men.  $200  month 
and  privileges.  BOX  9105,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  out  with 
three  children  and  house;  $120  a  month. 
Write  Mrs.  Paul  Arbon,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Housekeeper-companion  for  elder¬ 
ly  gentlemann.  Live  in.  Conditions  excellent. 
BOX  9110,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  married,  for  country  estate 
near  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Separate  farm 
house  for  living  quarters.  Driver’s  license, 
salary  expected.  BOX  9111,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEMOTHER  to  care  for  disturbed  children 
in  small  institution  within  five  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Send  qualifications  to  BOX 

9112,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

BOILER  fireman-handyman.  Live  in.  $175 
monthly  plus  keep.  High  Point  Hospital, 
Port  Chester,  N,  Y.  


TRAINED  nurse  will  care  for  elderly  person 
and  manage  household,  excellent  refer - 
ences.  BOX  9113,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  for  middle-elderly, 

pleasant  surroundings.  North,  South.  BOX 
9114,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

RELIABLE  man,  experienced,  15  years  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  pasteurizing,  butter  making 
machines,  test  cows;  seeking  change.  BOX 
9119,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ___ 

POSITION  wanted  by  long  experienced  Hol¬ 

stein  man,  to  take  charge  of  Holstein  herd. 
Married,  no  children.  List  of  references  fur- 
nished.  BOX  9124,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

DESIRE  farm  management  position  or  farm 

business  arrangement  with  present  owner. 
Have  general  and  dairy  farm  experience. 
Prefer  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  area.  Now  with 
Agricultural  Extension.  Married,  two  children. 

BOX  9125,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FORMER  teacher,  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees, 
experienced  in  child  care,  wishes  position 
as  companion  to  woman  under  conditions 
providing  some  free  time.  Will  consider  rear¬ 
ing,  in  their  own  home,  children  needing 
mother’s  care  (not  a  house  worker  or  cook). 
Fully  capable.  Can  drive.  Southeastern  New 
York  preferred.  BOX  9126,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 

property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W.  W. 
Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  _ . 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N. 
FOR  Sale:  With  or  without  property  green- 
houses.  Winkler.  Wawarsing,  New  York. 
TWELVE  modern  mushroom  houses.  Complete 
equipment.  Producing.  Bungalow  and  land. 
Nearby  market.  BOX  9011,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 
retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  b94, 

Orlando.  _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

VETERAN  desires  farm  to  lease  with  option 
to  buy.  BOX  9021,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  .Truit—cake,  .hand  mixed,  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  $8.75;  amber  $7.75.  Sixties  not  pre¬ 
paid.  Five  pound  pails  $1.30  prepaid.  A. 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A.  $5.50 
per  gallon.  Prepaid  third  zone^  Roscoe 
Deming,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont, 


ORDER  for  Christmas;  Pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  One  gallon  $6.50;  V2  gallon  $3.75;  one 
quart  $2.25;  five  pound  can  maple  sugar  $5.50. 
Prepaid  to  third  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. 


OLD  Fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover  or 
buckwheat  comb  honey,  5  lb.  tin  $1.85:  plain 
$1.50.  For  4-lb.  bag  Hansman’s  all  or  half 
buckwheat  self  rising  pancake  mix  add  $1.00. 
Prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS  (shelled).  Buy  direct,  roast  them 
yourself:  10  pounds  $3.25;  25  pounds  $7.50; 
100  pounds  $28  express  collect.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  J.  P.  Councill  CO.,  Franklin.  Virginia. 


HONEY:  Buckwheat  and  clover  mixed  60  lbs. 

$7.80;  one  carton  6  10-lb.  pails  of  clover 

$10.50  not  prepaid.  G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

GEORGIA  Pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties. 
Five  pounds,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 

Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
you,  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.50.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.  Half 
bushels  $3.00.  Send  your  Christmas  orders 
early.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 


■DELICIOUS  ripe  oranges :  $5.25  bushel  pre- 

paid.  James  I.  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


SMOKED  Duck:  Five  ponds  $6.00  postpaid. 
J.  Connor,  Ontario,  New  York. 


Fancy  Florida  Fruits  •  Tree  Ripened  i 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  GROVES. 

The  most  appreciated  gift  for  home  or  friends.  ■ 

All  oranges-or  oranges  mixed  with  { 
grapefruit — price  per  bushel  $4.75  j 


FLORIDA  opportunity  for  nurseryman.  1!4 
acres  wonderfully  productive  soil.  Three 
buildings,  16x128  ft.  plus  one  18x32  ft.  Com¬ 
pletely  modern  home.  All  excellent  condition. 
Fine  location.  Details  and  pictures  if  inter¬ 
ested.  Charles  W.  Coons,  R.  1,  Melbourne, 

Florida. _ 

INFIRMARY  maid  at  boys’  school  in  country. 

Must  be  mature,  storng  and  healthy.  Apply, 
giving  references  to  Miss  Frankenstein,  Mill- 
brook,  New  York,  telephone  2189. _ 

GIRL  or  woman  for  housework,  under  45, 
private  room  and  bath,  $125  per  month. 
Mrs.  Harold  Sherwin,  131  East  Main  St., 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, _ 

MARRIED  working  farm  manager,  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  modern  dairy  farm;  80  cows. 
References  required.  Modern  house.  Good 
wages.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 
Phone;  HIcksville  3-0888, _ 

POULTRYMAN  for  large  modern  poultry 
farm.  Northern  New  Jersey.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Housing  provided.  Give 
full  details,  including  salary  expected.  BOX 
9116,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  small  dairy -poultry 

farm.  Paul  M.  Mesick,  Chatham  Center, 
New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  wholesale  commercial 

greenhouse.  Modern  apartment  and  top 
wages  plus  bonus  and  vacation  for  producer. 
John  M.  Retzler,  R.  D.  2,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  male  or  female, 

doctor’s  family,  three  adults  and  dog.  No 
other  full  time  employees.  Comfortable  room, 
bath,  modern  working  equipment.  Simple 
cooking  and  cleaning.  References.  Mrs.  Royal 
F.  Sengstacken,  3  Mansfield  Ave.,  Suffei-n, 
New  York. _ 

MAN  Wanted:  To  work  on  dairy  farm) 

married  man  accepted;  house  plus  salary. 
Manzoni’s  Dairy,  Coram,  L.  I. 


SPLENDID  operating  farm:  Money-making 
layout,  stocked  and  equipped;  12  cows,  seven 
heifers,  five  calves,  bull,  two  horses,  tractor, 
farm  machinery,  milking  machine  cream 
separator,  etc.,  etc.  included;  well-built  build¬ 
ings;  9-room  dwelling,  running  water  and 
electricity,  barns  36x60,  30x40  and  16x30, 

cement  basement,  running  water,  drinking 
cups,  silo,  poultry  house,  etc.  177  acres,  crop¬ 
land,  pasture,  woodlot,  creek  springs,  pond, 
sugar  maple  grove,  evaporator  house  and 
equipment,  home  fruit;  State  highway,  front¬ 
age,  three  miles  to  village,  35-minute  run  to 
city;  aged  and  incapacitated  owner  sacrifices 
for  quick  sale,  $22,500.  R.  B.  Arnold,  Strout 
Realty,  99  Center  St.,  Athens,  Pa.  Bargain 
lists  mailed  free.  _ 

DAIRY  farm:  160  acres,  34  head,  stocked, 

equipped.  Tractor,  etc.  7-room  house,  all 
improvements,  chicken  house;  main  road. 
$18,500.  Terms.  Scheidell  &  Schmidt,  Jefferson- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  for  rent:  Warren  County,  New  Jersey. 

Suitable  for  stock  or  dairy.  81  acres  mostly 
all  newly  seeded  to  alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Com¬ 
pletely  fenced  new  woven  wire.  Excellent 
water  and  buildings.  4-room  modern  cottage, 
all  improvements.  Will  consider  remodeling  to 
modern  30  cow  barn  with  barn  cleaner  for 
responsible  and  experienced  farmer.  BOX 
9120,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  couple  wants  to  buy  good  producing 
dairy  farm  to  accommodate  40  milk  cows 
plus  young  cattle  where  the  owner  is  willing 
to  give  a  good  mortgage.  State  full  details. 
BOX  9127,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  village  hotel:  Bar,  grill,  package 
license,  dance  hall,  rooms  rented  steadily 
at  $100  weekly.  Down  payment  $7,500.  Business 
enough  for  partners.  Antlers,  North  Branch, 
New  York. _ _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  180  acres  with  modern  machin¬ 
ery,  2,000  bales  hay,  large  barn,  house; 
$13,000.  12%  down.  Philip  Smith,  Mount  Vision, 
New  York. _ 

DAIRY  farm  wanted  by  Agricultural  Gradu¬ 
ate  to  rent  on  cash  or  share  basis,  or  buy 
from  retiring  farm;  adequate  capital  for 
cattle  and  machinery.  BOX  9115,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Lunch  room,  doing  good  year 
around  business.  Well  located  on  Route  6  in 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania.  Reasonably 
priced  at  $4,000.  For  further  information 
write  BOX  144,  Seely ville.  Pa. 


FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  from  grove 
direct  to  you.  Bushel  of  oranges  or  mixed 
$2.50;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

NEW  honey  clover:  60  lbs.  $9.00;  mixed  Fall 
flower  and  clover  60  pound  can  $7.80  not 
prepaid;  10  pound  pail  clover  $2.90  postpaid. 
G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  24 
1-pound  or  12  l-quart  bottles  $14,  express 
collect.  Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna.  Pa. 

GOLDEN  Popcorn:  Postpaid,  4%  lbs.  $1.00; 
mailing  daily.  Russell  Luce,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  North  Country  Clover!  Crystal  clear, 
three  pounds  $1.25,  4  3’s  $4.25,  six  pounds 
$2.25,  4  6’s  $7.50,  postpaid.  Thousand  Islands 
Apiaries,  Clayton,  New  York. _ 

GIVE  famous  Indian  River  tree-ripened  fruit. 

Buy  deluxe  gift  packages  from  grower. 
Contains  our  choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tan¬ 
gerines  with  one  pound  each  guava  jelly, 
orange  marmalade,  tropical  honey  and  naper 
shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings  with  your 
gift  card.  Deluxe  55-pound  basket  $9.25;  90- 
pound  box  $13.25.  Our  very  best  oranges, 
grapefruit,  tangerines  assorted  as  specified. 
Bushel  55  pounds  $6.45;  box  90  pounds  $9.50. 
Express  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi.  Add  15% 
West.  Ingram  Groves,  Box  15  RN,  Rockledge, 
Florida. _ _ _ 

CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 

pralines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50 
pound  insured,  postpaid.  Woolley’s,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vermont. _ 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts,  10 

pounds  $4.75;  Jumbo  size  shelled  halves,  two 
pounds  $2.85;  five  pounds  $6.50.  Delivered,  in¬ 
sured,  guaranteed.  22nd  year  selling  pecans 
direct.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Grower,  Box  1730, 
Dnlon,  South  Carolina. _ 

BLACK  walnut  meats :  Hand  cracked  and 

,  Picked.  Grade  A.  pound  $1.85;  two  pounds 
$3.60;  five  pounds  $8.75.  Hickorynut  meats 
$2.20;  two  pounds  $4.40;  five  pounds 
$10.75,  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color 
.-oa,£ded-  Oranges  $2.50  per  bushel:  grapefruit 
$2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C.  Van  Alstyne,  Shady 
Nook  Groye,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 
CHESTNUTS:  Dried,  shelled.  Fine  for  candy 
dressings  or  eating  raw.  1%  pounds  for 
$1.00,  prepaid.  Quill  Farm,  Box  R-3,  Barclay, 
Maryalnd. _  ’ 

HONEY:  60  pounds  white  clover  $9.00- 

Autumn  flower  $8.00.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta 
New  York.  _ 

D5vICIOU®,  Florida  honey;  Orange  blossom, 

.2/2  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $4.75,  Florida 
wildflower,  five  pounds  $1.50,  postage  paid. 
Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


Above  prices  include  express 


No  hidden  extras 


Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi  —  satisfaction  ■ 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Member  of  J 
Florida  Express  Shippers  Association. 


STANCEL  DEAR 


LARGO, 


FLORIDA 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20o  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  ea«b  laaar- 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  1* 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  1b  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemmgton,  N.  J. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
dciys  per  week).  For  inf ormation  contact  Dr. 
R  G  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

December  6,  1952 


WANTED;  Single  man  or  boy  to  assist  in 

general  farming.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon 
New  York. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  A  young  family  of  four  can 

offer  two  lovely  rooms,  private  bath,  a 
healthy  pleasnt  life  with  security  plus  $60  a 
month  to  some  woman,  middleaged  or  older, 
in  return  for  general  housework  and  occasion¬ 
al  care  of  two  children.  We  offer  true  friend¬ 
ship  and  an  easy-paced  life  in  a  residential 
community  of  all  churches.  We  offer  freedom 
from  worry.  Write:  W.  R.  Galbraith,  200 
Davenport  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married.  Poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Best  references  re¬ 
quired.  Good  pay.  Modern  home.  BOX  9123, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

Good  wages,  with  room  and  board.  Abe 
Mfierop,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  Phone  Blairstown 

oU-xt-o. 


WANTED:  General  houseworker  for  family 

with  three  children.  Own  room  and  bath 
Write:  Mrs.  Wm.  Coykendall,  Knoll  St., 
Riverside,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPING  position  with  motherless, 

Christian,  family  desired  by  lady  with 
school  child  and  one  pet.  References  required. 
BOX  9101,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  age  50,  interested  in  a  responsible 
position  with  school  institution  or  estate. 
Diversified  business  and  farm  management 
experience;  also  degree  in  agriculture.  Satis¬ 
factory  environment  and  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice  essential.  BOX  9106,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  TEMPERATE  single  farm  hand,  experienced 
with  horses.  John  Cunningham,  168  Front 
St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Call  3-9827  between  5 
and  10  o’clock  P.  M. 


EXPERIENCED,  college  trained,  purebred 
dairy  farm  manager;  interested  in  business¬ 
like  operation  where  results  are  appreciated. 
BOX  9117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  Farm:  247  acres.  Good  buildings.  Till¬ 
able  land  level.  Stream.  Well  equipped 
Tractor.  44  cows.  Six  bred  heifers.  10  open 
heifers.  On  highway.  Price  $39,000.  Terms 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY :  Central  Florida.  100  cows,  trucks  and 
equipment;  $40,000.  Lease  land.  J.  H 
McEachern,  1528  Hendricks  Ave.,  Jacksonville 
Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  Colonial  country  home,  five  rooms, 
improvements,  near  Middletown.  Majestic 
view.  Good  location,  grounds.  Price,  $10,500. 
BOX  9118,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  seven  acres,  in  beautiful 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  Buildings  in  good 
condition,  10,500  sq.  ft.,  for  10,000  broilers,  or 
2,500  layers,  equipped,  running  water,  big 
yard  and  gardens,  2-apartment  residence  now 
renting  $1,080  annually;  2-car  garage.  $4,300 
amort.,  mortgage  at  4%;  low  taxes.  Money 
maker  for  right  party.  Price  $17,500.  Retiring. 
Adress  L.  B.  Flory,  285  Washington  St.,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


350  ACRE  farm,  good  soil,  lake,  springs,  two 

barns,  17  room  house,  two  family  tenant 
house;  $50,000.  Emily  Vail,  Broker,  Warwick, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED  farm,  100  acres  or  more ;  east  of 
Hudson.  Reasonable.  BOX  9102,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LOWER  Winter  prices  on  many  country 

homes  and  farms.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  New  York-New  Jeresy  monthly  in¬ 
come  farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous 
area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  business  catalog  free.  Big  new 
edition.  Hundreds  of  bargins  from  $1,000  up. 
Maine  to  Florida.  West’s,  12-H,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Pennsylvania. _ 

STATE  road,  95  acres  truck  farm,  nine  room 
modern  house,  barn;  $18,500.  BOX  441  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  235  acre  fertile  dairy  farm,  Bing¬ 

hamton  20  miles;  good  buildings,  school  bus 
electricity,  telephone.  BOX  9107,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  unfurnished,  small  country 

house.  Two  adults,  for  retirement  home. 
Adequate  heating  system,  bathroom,  elec¬ 
tricity,  some  acreage.  References,  personal 
interview  if  desired.  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut.  Reasonable.  BOX  9108 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 
lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  finest. 

5  lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  $1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs.  ’  ’  ’  "  "  "  ’ 

pail. 


S??IIJPER„Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


RETIRED  gentleman,  alone,  wishes  to  live 

m  country,  with  person  also  alone;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  9103,  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. 


home  for  homeless  children;  any  age. 

Apply  BOX  9109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  ideal  private  country  home  for  a  re- 
tired  gentleman  boarder.  BOX  9121,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HEAL  Christian  wants  board,  room  with  other 
Christian  woman  or  women.  Pay  low  rates, 
regularly.  BOX  9122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROOMS,  board,  comfortable  home;  reasonable 
rates.  Seber,  Sebers  Road,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 

Stewart  Gay,  Monticello.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Several  hundred  used  hot  bed 
sash  3x6  ft.  A.  G.  Bowser,  Box  68,  Middle- 
town,  New  York. 


CASH  paid  for  old  automobiles,  1915  or  older, 

,Ta5,y,,  condition.  Write,  describe.  R.  D. 
McCullough,  Eighty-Four,  Pennsylvania. 


QUONSET  Hut;  Steel,  20x48  ft.,  makes  ele¬ 

gant  barn,  shop,  chicken  house,  etc.  Fire 
and  vermin  proof.  Insulated  and  lined  with 
masonite;  $650.  Nelson  Sawmill,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  1-4357. 


WANTED:  Farm  tractor  in  good  condition 
with  loader  and  some  attachments;  state 
age,  make  and  full  particulars  with  lowest 
cash  price  to  Leo  Bosteels,  1235  Bedford  St., 
No.  Abington,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Hydra-Flex  chain  saw.  Ford  trac- 
tor.  Jaro  Malec,  Northville,  New  York. 


WANTED:  One  Wagner  model  W.  M.  3  bucket 
and  loader  with  sheaves  for  TO-20  Fergu¬ 
son  tractor.  BOX  12,  Amityville,  N  Y 


HAG  Dolls:  Old-fashioned  handmade  beauties. 

Quakers  $6.35;  Moderns  $4.35  postpaid.  Write 
about  others.  Conover’s,  Pineville.  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  tractor  W-9  1947  in  very 
good  condition.  Also  a  set  of  4-bottom  16- 
mch  plows.  Lansing  A.  Hunt,  R.  D.  3,  Kings¬ 
ton,  New  York. 


°NE  seven  valve,  model 

GV-7°  Cherry-Burrell  $1,200.  One  Junior 
milk  cabinet  cooler,  five  section.  Cherry- 
Burrel  $1,000.  Both  pieces  of  equipment  in 
excellent  condition.  Terms  arranged.  Garelick 
Bros.  Farms,  Inc,,  Franklin,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Set  tracks  and  rollers  for  old 
model  F  Cletrac  Crawler.  Or  will  buy  en- 

GranbyaCtConn°r  parts’  E’  St’  CIaire.  North 

V™"4  engine  driving  5.000  watt 
110-220  volt  60  cycle  AC  generator.  G.  S. 
Anderson,  Millbrook,  N,  Y. 

HARGAIN  Sale:  General  Electric  generator 
self  exciting  7y2  kilowatts,  60  cycle,  250  volts 
three  Phase:  speed  1,800.  Perfect  condition’. 
Price  $250.  Can  be  run  with  gasoline  or  oil 
motor.  Write:  Richard  Merolle,  2175  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Bronx  57,  N.  Y.  C.  * 

THREE  Wilson  milk  coolers:  one  8-can  one 
12  can,  one  8-can  front  doors  opening.  Operat- 

_  _  --  -  -  - -  IPS  first  class  condition.  Available  January 

lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  10th.  Jas.  Magee,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y.  Ancram 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y.  I  <4  ring  14. 
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More  than  a  Tractor.,. 


it's  a 


new 


* 


Now  you  can  be  in  the  field  quicker,  and  home 
earlier,  with  a  greater  feeling  of  accomplishment. 
Engine  power  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  WD  is  har¬ 
nessed  in  seven  work-saving  ways  . . .  more  than  in 
any  other  farm  tractor. 


Seven  ways,  it  lightens  your  farming  load. 

Engine  power  does  it  all: 

1.  Spaces  drive  wheels.  2.  Boosts  traction  automatically? 
3.  Lifts  and  controls  mounted  implements.  4.  Powers  har¬ 
vesting  machines  stop-or-go  with  Two-Clutch  Control.  5. 
Controls  pulled  implements  hydraulically.  6.  Drives  belt- 
powered  machines.  7.  Gives  you  3-plow  pull,  with  35.80 
engine  horsepower. 

Take  the  word  of  power -wise  farmers  who  know. 
The  WD  actually  does  the  work  of  heavier  tractors 
.  .  .  saves  time,  fuel  and  effort  at  every  turn. 

Jobs  melt  away  with  this  seven-way  work-saver.  It 
takes  the  arm  work  out  of  farmwork! 

IMPORTANT  NEW  FEATURES  —  4-speed  helical  gear  transmission,  with  a 
M  lower  low  and  higher  high!  Speeds  are  2  Vs,  3.5,  4%,  and  10%  mph. 
Quieter!  Smoother!  Longer  wearing!  New  easier-riding  hydraulic  seat. 
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do  it  with  Engine  Power 


POWER  SHIFT  DRIVE  WHEELS 

change  wheel  spacing  instantly  for 
every  tool  and  row  width.  Faster  hitch¬ 
ing!  Easier  plowing!  Higher  yields! 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  automatical¬ 
ly  adds  weight  on  drive  wheels  to  in¬ 
crease  traction.  Permits  mounted  hy¬ 
draulic  implements  to  hold  level  depth. 


TWO-CLUTCH  CONTROL  —  Hand 

clutch  stops  tractor  without  interrupting 
power  flow  to  PTO  machines.  Like  hav¬ 
ing  an  extra  engine! 
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DECEMBER  20,  1952 


Christmas  Tree  Plantations 

Folks  can  derive  as  much  pleasure  in  growing 
Christmas  trees  as  Santa  Claus  does  in  deco¬ 
rating  them.  It  can  he  a  profitable  project ,  too. 

- By  JOHN  F.  PRESTON - 


ARMERS  are  often  inclined  to 
pass  up  many  opportunities 
for  income  from  woodlots  and 
trees.  Apparently  the  reason 
for  this  is  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  proper  woods  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  inherited  resistance  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  tree  products  as  farm  crops.  This 
resistance  has  been  built  up  by  generations  of 
struggle  against  the  forest  to  make  way  for 
pasture  and  cultivated  crops.  Teachers  of 
agriculture  have  failed  to  emphasize  the  place 
of  trees  in  the  farm  business.  Apparently  they, 
too,  have  failed  to  realize,  and  therefore 
failed  to  teach,  that  wood  and  trees  can  be 
profitable  farm  cash  crops. 

Woods  management  does  involve  some 
practices  strange  to  many  farmers’  knowledge 
or  experience,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
their  reluctance  to  undertake  what  seems  to 
them  a  new  and  venturesome  enterprise.  The 
growing  of  Christmas  trees,  however,  involves 
such  familiar  practices  as  planting,  weeding, 
pruning,  protecting  and  marketing;  and  these 
should  not  hold  farmers  back  from  Christmas 
tree  growing.  Past  experience  supports  the 
claim  that  the  undertaking,  if  carried  through 
systematically  and  consistently,  produces  a 
very  worthwhile  return  for  the  investment  in 
capital  and  labor. 

Most  of  the  28  million  trees  cut  annually  ' 


areas.  These  advantages  are:  (1)  Land,  not 
suitable  for  other  uses  because  of  area,  location 
or  soil  condition,  can  be  utilized  to  produce 
Christmas  trees;  (2)  Most  of  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  (except  for  planting)  can  be  applied 
at  seasons  not  in  conflict  with  the  labor 
schedule  for  seeding,  cultivating  and  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  usual  farm  crops;  (3)  With  a  strict¬ 
ly  local  market,  farmers  can  often  get  better 
than  average  prices  for  their  trees;  (4)  They 
avoid  costs  of  bundling  and  packaging  and 
they  are  able  to  deliver  freshly  cut  trees  to 
consumers;  (5)  Once  the  outlet  to  market  for 
Christmas  trees  is  established,  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  market  other  farm  crops  to  the 
same  customers  may  develop. 

Of  course  there  are  some  limiting  con¬ 
ditions  involved  in  the  Christmas  tree  enter¬ 
prise.  Chiefly  these  concern  prices  obtained 
for  the  trees,  and  the  difficulties  and  unfore¬ 
seen  costs  in  growing  them.  No  one  can 
prophesy  accurately  about  future  prices  and 
no  one  can  predict  what  losses  may  occur. 
Theoretically,  1,000  Christmas  trees  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre  of  land  in  from  five  to  12 
years  at  a  cost  (including  labor,  interest,  de¬ 
preciation  and  rent)  of  about  25  cents  per 
tree.  If  trees  bring  an  average  of  one  dollar 
each,  a  very  good  profit  results.  If  costs  are 
double  the  estimate,  or  the  price  only  half, 
there  is  still  a  substantial  margin  for  profit. 


for  the  Christmas  trade  come  from  wilder¬ 
ness  areas  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Established  Christmas  tree  plantations  are- 
estimated  to  supply  only  about  one  and  a 
half  million  trees  annually. 

The  Farmer  Has  Advantages 

In  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  have  many  advantages  in 
growing  Christmas  trees  over  commercial 
growers  or  producers  of  trees  from  wilderness 


What  trees  should  farmers  grow  for 
Christmas  trees?  If  we  can  judge  the  future 
market  by  what  has  sold  in  the  past,  farmers 
should  grow  the  trees  that  people  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying.  Here  is  the  past  few 
years’  purchase  record. 

About  32  per  cent  was  balsam  or  white  fir, 
27  per  cent  Douglas  fir,  20  per  cent  spruce, 
10  per  cent  red  cedar,  and  the  balance  mostly 
various  species  of  pine.  This  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  guide  for  choosing  trees  to  be  grown 


in  a  plantation.  In  the  first  place,  people  pur¬ 
chase  the  most  attractive  trees,  considering 
prices,  that  are  being  offered.  These  have 
come  largely  from  wilderness  areas.  With 
proper  pruning,  many  trees,  not  high  on  the 
list  of  past  successes,  can  be  made  attractive 
and  readily  sold.  In  the  second  place,  not  all 
the  trees  on  the  record  of  recent  sales  are 
suitable  for  one’s  own  locality  or  soil  type, 
and  certainly  they  do  not  all  grow  at  the  same 
rate.  So,  in  selecting  the  species,  the  kinds 
possible  to  grow  locally  and  the  trees  easiest 
to  grow,  considering  rate  of  growth  and  possi¬ 
ble  losses  due  to  insects,  diseases  and  weather, 
are  fundamental  considerations. 

Selection  of  Species  and  Stock 

The  first  choice  would  seem  to  be  with 
those  species  more  commonly  used  in  the  lo¬ 
cality,  provided  the  prospects  for  growing 
them  successfully,  and  at  a  reasonable,  cost, 
are  favorable.  This  is  because  consumers  are 
already  prejudiced  in  favor  of  them.  They  sell 
readily,  they  require  no  sales  talk.  But,  after 
all,  the  real  want  is  a  nicely  formed  tree  of 
good  foliage,  and  a  new  species  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  introduce  to  the  public  if  it  looks  nice 
and  proves  satisfactory  in  use.  Some  of  the 
pines  are  a  good  example.  Cut  from  wilder¬ 
ness  areas,  they  are  apt  to  be  rangy  and 
poorly  formed,  but  grown  in  a  plantation, 
pruned  and  carefully  shaped,  pines  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  Their  ability  to 
'hold  needles  indoors  is  a  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  in  their  favor.  From  the  grower’s  point 
of  view,  they  are  usually  rugged  and  they 
grow  rapidly. 

A  farmer  should  consider  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  foresters  in  his  own  State,  and 
also  visit  a  good  commercial  nursery  and  see 
what  it  has  to  offer.  He  may  find  some 
(Continued  on  Page  766) 
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Photo:  R.  £.  Briola,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

When  good  plantations  of  Christmas  trees  are  available,  the  commercial  buyers  come  and  bid  on  them.  Here  a  Chicago  dealer  is  buying  and  loading 

suitable  trees  on  the  farm  of  George  Pravda  in  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


VER  the  years  we  had  worked 
out  a  program  that  had  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  lives.  At 
dinner,  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  Mother  used  to  say, 
“Frank,  if  you  and  Haydn  will 
get  the  tree  this  afternoon,  we  11  trim  it  right 
after  supper.”  Father  and  I  knew  the  type 


of  tree  Mother  wanted:  it  must  be  just  seven 
feet  tall,  a  spruce  with  a  good  strong  top  spike 
on  which  to  hang  the  White  Star  that  repre¬ 
sented  Him  who  was  born  long  ago  in  a 
humble  manger,  a  tree  *  with  symmetrical,  ^ 
even-length  branches. 


With  Laddie  going  ahead,  and  my  light 
axe  on  my  shoulder,  we  walked  up  the  hill¬ 
side  through  the  Baldwin  orchard  and  into 
the  evergreen  woods.  Father  and  I  knew  eveiy 
inch  of  our  120 -acre  farm;  Sunday  afternoon 
it  was  our  custom  to  walk  together,  studying 
the  trees  and  rocks,  birds  and  grasses.  Theie 
was  one  section  of  the  woods  wheie  it  had 
been  lumbered  off  some  years  previously,  and 
here,  in  perhaps  an  acre,  were  hundreds  of 
small  spruces. 


I  can  remember  when  I  was  seven  and 
eight  that  cutting  a  young  tree  seemed  a 
dreadful  thing  until  Father  explained  that 
trees  were  like  any  other  crop.  They  needed 
to  be  thinned  and  pruned.  We  searched  until 
we  found  a  tree  that  could  be  removed  and 
give  others  a  better  chance.  It  was  pleasant  to 
be  in  the  woodland.  Sometimes  the  staying 
snow  had  come  and  there  were  tracks  of  deer 
and  fox  and  rabbits.  Sometimes  the  ground 
was  brown  and  frozen.  Gray  day  or  bright, 
it  was  deeply  satisfying  among  the  trees.  If 
a  wind  was  blowing,  the  surrounding  white 
pines  were  playing  their  harps.  Occasionally 
there  would  be  a  year  when  the  snow  was 
falling  and  Father  explained  that,  though  a 
billion  snowflakes  fell,  all  were  the  same 
basic,  six-sided  form. 


We  brought  the  Tree  down  to  the  woodshed 
and  secured  it  in  the  heavy  box  that  Father 
had  built  just  for  the  purpose.  Before  chore 
time,  the  Tree  was  in  its  corner  in  the  living 
room,  and  sisters  were  getting  down  the  shoe 
boxes  filled  » with  decorations  from  the  top 
shelf  of  the  front  entry  closet.  Trimming  the 
tree,  however,  waited  until  supper  was  over 
and  the  kitchen  redded  up.  Then  we  all 
went  into  the  living  room. 

Father  "fastened  the  shining  White  Star  to 
the  top  spike;  then  sisters  and  Mother  did 
the  trimming.  There  were  long,  slender 
strands  of  silvery-looking  material,  shiny, 
red,  round  metal-like  balls,  big  crinkly  paper 
bells,  handfuls  of  short,  shiny-silver  material. 
Little  sister  always  had  long  strings  of  pop¬ 
corn  she  had  threaded  and  she  arranged  the 
strands  to  suit  herself. 

Forty  years  ago  when  money  was  scarce, 
we  began  making  presents  in  the  Fall.  I  can¬ 
not  recall  that  purchased  gifts  ever  played 
much  of  a  role.  Mother  knitted  new  mittens 
and  wristers  for  us,  Father  made  us  gifts 
carved  from  wood.  Sisters  made  varied  ob¬ 
jects,  and  a  brother  was  always  somewhat 
suspicious  as  to  whether  his  sisters  would  give 
him  the  presents  he  would  like.  Father  al¬ 
ways  told  us  that  material  value  was  not  the 
criterion;  it  was  the  love  and  thoughtfulness 
that  counted.  I  still  think  the  best  year  I  ever 
had  was  the  Christmas  when  sisters  gave  me 
some  really  good  presents,  and  I  expressed 
my  love  by  giving  each  of  them  a  cardboard 
box  filled  with  spruce  gum. 

The  smaller  presents  were  tied  to  the 
branches.  Each  year  when  the  presents  were 
opened  on  Christmas  morning,  Mother  said, 
“Now  save  the  paper  and  ribbon.”  The  boxes 
were  gay  and  colorful,  and  it  was  fun  to  try 
to  figure  out  possibilities  from  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  boxes.  Larger  boxes  were  placed 


on  the  floor  beneath  the  low  branches.  The 
presents  from  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins 
had  arrived  a  week  or  two  previously,  and 
when  all  the  bdxes  were  in  place,  we  knew 
that  Christmas  morning  would  be  a  thrill¬ 
ing  time.  Finally,  we  hung  our  stockings  from 
the  mantel  behind  the  tall,  nickel-trimmed 
parlor  heater,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that, 
come  morniug,  each  stocking  would  have  an 
orange,  a  bag  of  candy,  and  a  bright,  shiny 
dime. 

Then  about  eight  o’clock,  Father  took  his 
beloved  well-worn  Bible  and  read  to  us  the 
beautiful  story  —  the  story  that  is  ever  new. 
We  could  see  the  Wise  Men  travelling  be¬ 
neath  the  Guiding  Star;  we  could  see  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  The  Babe  lying  in  a  manger 
in  Bethlehem.  It  was  all  very  real  and  very 
much  a  part  of  our -lives. 

When  Father  closed  the  Bible,  he  talked 
to  us  a  few  minutes  about  the  meaning  of 
Christmas,  and  what  the  coming  of  the  Christ 
Child  signified  to  the  world.  It  is  over  40  years, 
since  those  days  in  the  living  room  of  the 
old  farm,  but  I  can  still  see  Father  as  he 
talked,  see  Mother  sitting  with  her  hands 
folded,  in  her  lap.  I  remember  the  cheerful 
crackling  of  the  wood  chunks  in  the  heater 
and  how  the  red-orange  flames  painted 
pictures  behind  the  isinglass  door. 

Life  was  simple,  perhaps,  in  terms  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  science,  but  there  was 
family  unity,  love  and  security  in  that  farm¬ 
house.  And  as  a  boy  took  his  hand  lamp  and 
climbed  the  stairs  to  his  small,  snug  room 
beneath  the  eaves,  he  wondered  then,  as  he 
wonders  now,  why  cannot  all  men,  every¬ 
where,  live  together  in  peace.  For  as  surely 
as  the  Christ  Child  came  to  walk  among  men, 
just  so  surely  will  the  time  come  when  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  among  men  shall  be 
the  rule  to  make  this  a  better  world. 

Haydn  Pearson 


* 
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Nails  for  Farm  Buildings 

The  use  of  the  right  nail  in  the  right  place  is 
just  as  important  as  choosing  the  proper  kind  of 
lumber  when  putting  up  a  farm  building.  Nail 
it  right  and  it  will  stay  nailed  for  a  long  time. 

By  WALTER  S.  CHANSLER 


ST  anybody  can  drive  nails, 
but  not  everybody  can  drive 
them  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Using  nails  properly 
in  framing  buildings  or  in 
_ _  other  kinds  of  farm  construc¬ 
tion  work  requires  some  little  skill.  The 
strength  of  any  structure  to  be  built  is  de¬ 
termined  to  a  very  great  extent  by  how  and 
where  you  set  and  drive  the  nails  at  each 
joint,  as  well  as  by  the  size  and  number 
of  nails  used. 

Any  examination  of  a  storm-crashed  build¬ 
ing  will  show  that  most  frequently  the  fram¬ 
ing  has  given  way  because  of  inadequate  or 
improper  nailing,  rather  than  because  of  un¬ 
due  weakness  in  the  framing  timbers.  This 
becomes  apparent  when  one  notices  the  fre¬ 
quent  appearance  in  the  wreckage  of  large 
pieces  of  undamaged  framing,  also  the 
scarcity  of  timbers  that  actually  have  been 
broken  by  the  demolishing  impact  of  the 
storm.  Far  more  farm  buildings  are  weak¬ 
ened  because  of  poor  nailing  than  because  of 
poor  materials  used  in  their  construction. 

If  you  want  adequate  protection  against 
this  sort  of  weakness  in  your  new  or  re¬ 
modeled  farm  buildings,  you  must  see  that 
the  nailing  job  is  done  right  during  construc¬ 
tion.  To  do  this,  you  must  know  nails:  the 
kinds,  sizes,  and  materials  used  in  their  manu¬ 
facture.  Also,  you  must  know  nailing:  how 
and  where  to  place  nails  so  that  they  will  do 
the  most  good.  Two  nails  of  the  right  size, 
properly  placed  and  driven,  have  more  hold¬ 
ing  power  than  four  nails  of  improper  size, 
haphazardly  placed  and  poorly  driven. 

Kinds  and  Finishes  of  Nails 

Nails  are  of  two  kinds,  cut  nails  and  wire 
nails.  Cut  nails,  which  once  were  much  used 
in  construction  work,  are  now  mostly  used 
for  special  nailing  jobs,  such  as  in  hinging 


doors,  nailing  door  tracks,  hanging  carrier 
tracks  and  the  like.  Cut  nails,  formerly  made 
only  of  wrought  iron,  are  now  usually  cut 
from  steel  plates.  Wire  nails  are  much 
stronger  than  cut  nails  and,  because  of  their 
shape,  are  less  likely  to  split  the  wood  or 
buckle  when  being  driven  into  hard,  close- 
grained  timbers.  Wire  nails  include  common 
nails,  casing  nails,  finishing  nails,  roofing 
nails,  box  nails,  car  nails  and  hinge  nails. 
Most  of  these  have  smooth  shanks,  although 
some  are  made  with  ribbed  or  barbed  shafts. 

Some  kinds  of  nails  have  special  finishes, 
such  as  galvanizing,  blueing,  or  cement  coat¬ 
ing.  Some  are  extra  heavily  galvanized,  so  as 
not  to  rust;  nails  so  treated  are  supposed  to 
have  better  holding  power.  Then  there  are 
nails  made  of  materials  containing  copper, 
brass  or  aluminum.  Such  nails  will  resist 


The 

Wrong 

Way 


Angling  nails  in  relation  to  timber  grain. 

moisture  and  acids  far  better  than  the  com¬ 
mon  wire  nails,  thus  being  well  suited  for 
use  in  roofing,  weatherboarding,  or  any  out¬ 
side  nailing  job. 


The  Right  Way. 


Samples  of  direct  nailing. 
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Sizes  and  Lengths 

Nails  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  lengths. 
These  are  designated  by  “penny”  numbers. 
Thus,  a  6-penny  nail  is  2  inches  long;  8- 
penny,  2%  inches;  10 -penny,  3  inches;  16- 
penny,  3V2  inches;  20-penny,  4  inches;  40- 
penny,  5  inches;  and  60-penny,  6  inches. 
In  the  common  wire  nails,  the  longer  the  nail 
the  larger  its  shaft.  Box  nails  are  made  with 
extremely  slim  shafts.  Finishing  nails,  too, 
have  slim  shafts.  On  the  other  hand,  hinge 
nails  are  extremely  short  in  comparison  to 
shaft  size.  Each  kind  is  made  to  serve  a 
special  purpose  and,  when  properly  used,  does 
that  particular  nailing  job  better  than  any 
other  nail. 

Large  nails  should  be  used  for  general 
framing  work,  such  as  10-penny,  16-penny, 
20-penny  and  40-penny  sizes,  which  run  in 
length  from  3  inches  to  5  inches.  Rough  floor¬ 
ing  and  sheathing  requires  nails  about  2% 
to  3  inches  long.  Inside  finish  work  is  best 
done  with  nails  from  2y2  inches  down  to 

IV2  inches  in  length.  In  putting  on  roofing 
over  old  roofs,  one  should  use  nails  from 

1¥2  to  2  inches  long,  although  much  shorter 
nails  may  be  used  when  roofing  on  solid 

decking.  In  general,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  to  hold  a  piece  of  wood  in  place 

properly,  the  nails  must  *be  at  least  three 
times  the  thickness  of  that  piece. 

The  holding  power  of  a  nail  depends  not 
alone  on  its  size  and  length,  but  also  on  the 
spacing  and  the  angle  at  which  it  is  driven. 
Too,  the  slant  given  to  the  nail  in  relation  to 
wood  grain  has  a  decided  bearing  on  its  hold- 
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Positions  of  hammer  when  driving  nails. 

ing  power.  Wood  texture  also  enters  into 
this  matter.  There  is  considerably  more  to 
effective  nailing  than  merely  the  setting  of 
nails  any  place  and  driving  them  home. 

Direct  Nailing  and  Toenailing 

There  are  two  types  of  nailing  in  general 
use,  direct  nailing  and  toenailing.  In  direct 
nailing  the  nail  is  driven  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  plane  of  the  board;  in  toenailing  it  is  set 
at  a  decided  slant  in  relation  to  the  plane  of 
the  lumber.  Direct  nailing  is  commonly  used 
in  nailing  together  multiple-piece  girders, 
studs  or  plates,  and  in  nailing  sheathing, 
weatherboarding,  or  in  any  place  where  one 
timber  is  placed  flat  against  another.  Toenail¬ 
ing  serves  well  in  fastening  studs  to  sills  or 
headers  to  studs,  or  for  the  side-nailing  of 
rafters  at  both  ridge  board  and  plate.  This 
type  of  nailing  becomes  a  necessity  when 
fastening  one  end  of  a  timber  against  the 
side  of  another  timber  at  a  point  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  direct  nailing  through  the 
second  piece  of  wood  from  behind. 

Nails  hold  much  better  in  hard,  dense  woods 
than  in  soft  woods.  They  hold  much  better  in 
any  kind  of  wood  when  they  have  been  driven 
across  the  grain.  Their  hblding  power  may  be 
increased  by  driving  them  at  an  angle,  vary¬ 
ing  the  angle  of  each  nail.  Nails  so  driven  have 
less  tendency  to  split  the  wood,  especially 
when  they  are  placed  so  that  any  two,  that 
are  near  each  other,  will  not  occupy  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  watch  the  angle  at  which 
nails  are  driven  so  that  they  may  not  follow 
the  grain  of  the  wood  when  they  are  driven 
home.  Do  not  use  too  many  nails.  A  few  well 
spaced  nails  of  the  right  size,  if  properly  set 
and  driven,  have  far  better  holding  power  than 
a  great  many  small  nails  that  have  been 
poorly  spaced  or  improperly  driven. 

The  Position  of  the  Hammer 

In  driving  nails,  the  position  of  the 
hammer  in  relation  to  the  nail  head  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  operation. 
See  that  the  flat  surface  of  the  poll  of  the 
hammer  is  practically  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  nail  head  at  the  instant  the  hammer 
strikes  the  nail.  This  requires  a  firm  grip  on 
the  hammer  handle,  so  as  not  to  permit  the 
hammer  to  tilt  sidewise  when  making  the 
stroke.  It  also  necessitates  having  the  hammer 
handle  almost  but  not  quite  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  nail  at  the  instant  the  nail  is  hit.  Lack 
of  these  precautions  is  responsible  for  most 
nail  bending. 

On  rare  occasions  a  nail  may  strike  a  hard 
knot  or  knurl  and  bend  so  that  it  cannot  be 
driven  home.  And  sometimes  it  is  not  possible 
to  drive  nails  into  hard,  well  seasoned  wood 
without  bending  some  of  them.  Greasing  the 
nail  points  often  prevents  nail  bending  from 
this  cause.  But  for  the  most  part,  nail  bend¬ 
ing  may  be  largely  avoided  by  observing  the 
above  mentioned  precautions  and  using  nails 
of  proper  size. 
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African  Violets  Are  Fun  to  Grow 


Growing  African  violets  can  be 
fun.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
combination  of  varieties  such  as  no 
other  commonly  grown  houseplant 
can  offer.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  now  over  600  varieties 
listed  in  commercial  growers’  cata¬ 
logues. 

Many  Shades  Are  Available 

In  blossoms  there  are  all  shades  of 
blue  through  deepest  lavender,  deli¬ 
cate  pinks  to  shades  that  are  almost 
red;  and  there  is  white.  Then  there 
are  bicolors  of  reddish  purple  and 
orchid,  purple  with  white  edging, 
blue  splashed  with  purple,  white 
and  blue,  and  white  with  blue  eyes. 
In  addition  there  are  star-shaped 
blossoms,  violet-shaped  ones  and 
fringed  or  ruffled  edges  also.  The 
search  for  a  yellow  variety  or  chance 
hybrid,  still  goes  on  in  spite  of  its 
seeming  impossibility. 

But  if  the  blooms  are  varied,  the 
leaves  are  more  so.  There  are  round, 
oval,  heart  shaped  and  elongated 
leaves.  These  may  be  cupped,  turned 
down,  ruffled  or  flat.  In  color  they 
may  be  light  green,  dark  green, 
bronze  and  green  with  red  or  silver 
underneath.  They  may  be  glossy  or 
velvety,  hairy  or  smooth,  serrated 
or  clean  edged  with  the  surface 
quilted,  smooth  or  in  the  case  of 
Old  Lace  curiously  wrinkled  and 
puckered.  There  are  also  leaves, 
such  as  the  Girl  species,  that  are 
two-toned  having  a  creamy  white 
throat  where  the  leaf  joins  the  plant 
stem. 

They  Are  Easy  to  Start 

What  I  like  best  is  the  ease  with 
which  one  can  start  a  violet  collec¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  commercial 
growers  who  sell  leaf  cuttings,  seed¬ 
lings,  seeds  or  full  grown  plants 
which  range  in  price  from  25  or  35 
cents  for  leaf  cuttings  to  six  or  eight 
dollars  for  mature  plants.  Perhaps 
the  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to 
get  started  is  with  leaf  cuttings. 

Some  people  start  leaves  directly 
in  earth  but  I  prefer  the  water 
method,  either  in  small  bottles  or 
in  a  water  glass  with  wax  paper 
over  the  top.  In  this  way  I  can  watch 
the  root  development  and  see  when 
the  plantlets  start,  which  is  the 
proper  time  to  transplant. 

Or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  try 
seed.  While  it  is  possible  to  pollinate 
plants  and  produce  your  own  seed, 
it  is  much  quicker  and  simpler  to 
buy  them.  I  purchased  a  seed  kit 
containing  a  plastic  dish  with  steri¬ 
lized  starting  soil,  100  seeds  and  full 
cultural  directions  for  a  trifle  over 
one  dollar. 

From  these  100  seeds  I  got  over  70 
plants.  I  kept  20  and  sold  or  ex¬ 
changed  the  balance  for  new  va¬ 
rieties,  in  this  way  increasing  my 
own  collection  at  small  cost.  Among 
the  20  plants  •  I  have  one  medium 
blue  with  a  distinct  purple  cross 
very  pronounced  in  the  new  blooms. 
Also  a  “red”  with  finely  veined 
petals  similar  to  Red  Head  but  much 
deeper  in  color. 

Plants  from  seeds  are,  in  some 
cases,  technically  a  new  variety  and, 
if  so,  can  be  given  a  new  name.  It 
is  even  possible  to  get  a  rare  find 
that,  on  occasion,  can  be  sold  profit¬ 
ably.  But  a  word  of  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary  here.  Do  not  sell  plants  or  leaf 
cuttings  until  they  have  been  propa¬ 
gated  at  least  three  times  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  they  will  hold  true  to  their 
characteritsics.  Also  it  is  always  wise 
to  check  with  an  authoritative  source, 
such  as  the  African  Violet  Society, 
to  make  sure  there  is  no  dupli¬ 
cation  of  plants  or  names. 

Exposure,  Potting  and  Soil 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few 
facts  that  I  have  learned  from  actual 
experience.  Many  people  insist  they 
cannot  raise  African  violets  because 
they  have  no  north  window  expo¬ 
sure.  While  the  steady  light  of  a 
north  window  is  fine,  violets  actu¬ 
ally  have  been  grown  successfully 
in  any  window  (I  use  an  east 
window  myself)  or  even  in  c,arti- 
ficial  light  alone.  Lace  or  similar 
curtains  help  protect  the  plants  from 
direct  sunlight. 

Others  complain  of  the  lack  of 
space.  I  purchased  a  cheap  six- 
shelved  plant  stand,  and  placed  it 
on  a  wooden  chest  to  give  it  height. 
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In  the  chest  I  keep  my  watering 
bottles,,  insect  sprays  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  On  this  stand  I  have  over  70 
plants  counting  seedlings.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  a  little  crowded  now  but  I  feel 
it  would  easily  accommodate  50  full 
grown  plants.  Each  shelf  has  two 
rows  of  pots  and,  by  bringing  the 
flowers  that  are  in  bloom  to  the 
front,  I  always  have  a  mass  of 
blooms  of  various  hues  to  confront 
my  friends  and  guests. 

Any  size  of  pot  can  be  used,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  plant  in 
various  stages  of  growth,  although 
over  a  five  inch  size  is  not  recom¬ 
mended;  also  any  type  from  a  tin 
can  to  moulded  plastic.  I  like  best 
the  porous  pots  such  as  are  used  in 
commercial  greenhouses.  Although 
they  require  watering  oftener,  the 
water  evaporating  through  the  pot 
helps  to  give  good  humidity  to  the 
air  which  violets  need  very  much. 

I  now  use  four  inch  pots,  but  am 
considering  converting  to  the  three 
inch  size  and  thus  conserve  on  space. 
Violets  can  be  grown  to  two  feet  or 
more  across,  if  so  desired,  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  or  as  a  table 
centerpiece;  but  the  medium  size 
plant  is  best  for  the  beginner.  While 
they  take  up  less  space,  it  is  still 
possible  to  get  from  10  to  30  blooms 
per  plant. 

For  soil  I  use  one  third  garden 
soil,  one  third  sand  and  one  third 
well  rotted  manure.  Some  use 
vermiculite,  peat  moss  or  other 
similar  ingredients.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  increasing  the  amount 
of  manure  to  one  half,  but  the  extra 
good  that  the  plants  may  have  de¬ 
rived  from  it  was  more  than  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  soil  was  not 
porous  enough.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  necessary  ingredients  to  mix 
your  own  ready  mixed  soil,  it  can  be 
purchased  at  florist  shops,  green¬ 
houses  and  some  chain  stores.  The 
main  idea  is  to  get  a  loose,  well 
aerated  soil  with  suitable  plant  food 
in  it. 

Fertilizers  and  Disease  Control 

Fertilizers  can  be  used  for  ad¬ 
ditional  food.  I  like  the  liquid  types 
best.  One  lady  I  know  uses  rain 
water  that  has  leached  through  the 
manure  pile  in  the  barn  yard.  The 
main  thing  is  not  to  overfertilize. 

Although  African  violets  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease  and  plant  pests,  the 
same  as  any  other  plant,  they  are 
remarkably  hardy  and  with  proper 
care  most  troubles  can  be  avoided. 
Purchase  stock  only  from  well 
known  dealers.  Keep  all  new  plants 
segregated  for  several  weeks  until 
they  are  known  to  be  free  from 
plant  pests.  Also  keep  other  house¬ 
hold  plants  such  as  geraniums, 
fuchsias  and  petunias  preferably  in 
another  room.  And  do  not  handle 
violet  plants  after  caring  for  the 
other  type  until  the  hands  are 
washed. 

Most  relatively  minor  disases  such 
as  crown  rot,  ring  spot  and  nema¬ 
todes  can  be  avoided  by  sterilizing 
the  soil,  careful  watering  with  room 
temperature  water  and  avoiding  too 
much  direct  sunlight  and  drafts. 
The  plants  can  stand  being  too  dry 
rather  than  too  wet.  They  with¬ 
stand  room  temperatures  from  45  to 
80  degrees  F.  but  bloom  best  at 
about  70  degrees. 

Good  Market  for  Violets 

The  African  violet  has  taken  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  in  popularity  in  re¬ 
cent  years  and  there  are  many 
opportunities  to  sell  leaves,  seeds 
and  plants.  Artistic  arrangements 
can  be  made  of  several  types  and 
shades  of  violets  in  one  large  pot  or 
by  combining  violets  with  other 
plants,  such  as  a  fern  background. 

The  blooms  have  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  corsages.  They  do  not 
wilt  any  more  quickly  than  orchids, 
gardenias  or  roses  when  properly 
made  up,  and  they  are  fully  as  pretty 
a  corsage.  I  have  also  tried  em¬ 
bedding  the  blossoms  in  both  clear 
and  tinted  liquid  plastic.  When  hard, 
the  resultant  product  can  then  be 
cut  to  any  desired  shape  and  used  as 
pendants,  brooches  or  key  chains. 
But  that  is  an  art  and  process  of  it¬ 
self. 

I  might  mention  also  that  growing 
African  violets  is  not  strictly  a  fe¬ 
male  vocation,  as  a  close  study  of 
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African  violets  have  been  grown 
successfully  in  any  window  exposure. 
These  profusely  blooming  plants, 
grown  by  the  author,  are  in  an  east 
window,  on  a  low  cost  and  attrac-  | 
tive  stand  which  provides  ample  \ 
space  for  many  pots. 

the  list  of  commercial  growers  and 
authors  of  books  on  their  culture 
shows.  Many  of  the  newer  and  rarer 
varieties  have  been  developed  and 
introduced  by  men. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  one  of  those 
who  have  hesitated  to  grow  African 
violets  because  of  the  supposed  ex¬ 
pense  or  bother  involved,  I  suggest 
that  you  hesitate  no  longer.  You  will 
find  that  these  plants  are  simple, 
cheap  and  fascinating  to  grow. 
Moreover,  I  bet  that  you  too  will 
find  that  growing  African  violets  is 
fun.  Ira  Scott 

Maine 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6,75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox,  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00  j 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot.'. .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


mBERRY  BOOK 
c/A  FREE! 


Fully  illustrated,  giving  com¬ 
plete  planting  instructions 
for  all  varieties  of: 


STRAWBERRIES 


BLUEBERRIES  —  GRAPES  —  DWARF  FRUIT 
TREES  —  BLACKBERRIES  —  ASPARAGUS  — 
FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Be  Sure  and  Get  Your  FREE  Copy.  Write: 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


Evergreen  Lining -Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction. 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  illus¬ 
trates,  describes  complete  nursery 
|line.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RI22,  PrincessAnne.Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 

varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Rural  New-Yorker 


Vol.  CII 


No.  5778 


Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y„ 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Cover  Picture  by  —  Eva  Luoma,  Photos 
Cove  Station,  Weirton,  W,  Va. 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 

FOR  SPRING  1953  PLANTING 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 

DEPT.  OF  FORESTS 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bui-peeSe^sGrow 

B  •  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  EDSS 

tr  W.  ATLCE  BURPEE  CO.  NlCK 

318  BURPEE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER 


Large  Tracts  of  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Spruce  Preferred. 

Also  Hardwood.  Best  of  References  Furnished. 
Write  P.  0.  BOX  793,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Rootspred  Tree  Planter 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  safe,  fast  (over  1000  per 
hour)  low-cost  tree  planter  for  reforestation  and 
Christmas  trees  on  rough  ground.  Made  for  Ford, 
Ferguson  For  pictures  ana  information  write 
“Rootspred,”  318  N.  Market  St.,  Frederick,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  ’53  LIST 
FREE.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE.  PENNA. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Ht'" 


TIMBERHOG 

BANTAM 


4 


LIGHTWEIGHT  ONE-MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


DESIGNED  FOR 
EFFICIENT  PULPWOOD 
AND  FARM 
WOODLOT  CUTTING 

Write  for  Free  Circular 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


•  Full  360  swivel 
•  Fast-cutting  pig* 
nerchain 

#  Narrow  guide  bar 
•  Finger-tip  controls 
•  Automatic  clutch 
•  Rewind  starter 
•  Automatic  chain  oiler 


The  BANTAM  weighs  only 
32  lbs.  with  an  1 8"  guide 
bar. 


The  Original  Afanufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 


765 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


Christmas  Tree  Plantations 


A  Complete  Line 
EVAPORATORS 
BUCKETS 
SAP  SPOUTS  Etc. 


Write  For 
Price  List 
A 


VERMOM  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Ogdensburg,  New  York 


I  NtvtR  Before 

SO  MUCH  SAW 
FOR  VOUR  MONEY 
Compact  powerful  16“ 
sow  only  32“  long. 
Thousands  in  use.  Also 
20“  size  ond  bow  sow. 


[  dealer  opportunity  in  some  areas 
202  Main  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER. 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  ogi- 
tator.  Gives  exoct  spreoding— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO  1.  NEW  JERSEY  ■ 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1963  Berry  Book  tells  best 
.  varieties  for  home  and  market, 
I  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

_  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Toloplaono 

House  to  Barn  —  Office  to 
Factory — Neighbor  to  Neigh¬ 
bor.  Talk  up  to  30  miles. 
Turn  crank  to  ring.  Real 
McCoy  &  Not  a  Toy.  Pur¬ 
chased  from  Telephone  Co. 
Simple  hook  up  instructions, 
enclosed.  Cleaned  • —  Tested — 
Guaranteed 

Set  of  two  phones  $22.00 
Telephone  wire  I  cent  a  foot 
BOHNSACK  EQUIP.  CO. 
GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 


OIljrtBtmas 

ma&e  easy 
for 
Sou 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT 
ON  PAGE  775 
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city  newspapers  attracts  customers 
and  gradually  builds  up  a  clientele 
,.  _  .  „  who  return  year  after  year.  Mamr 

(Continued  from  Page  762)  farmer.  The  farmer  may  cut  and  farmers  successfully  sell  all  of  their 

different  species,  not  previously  haul  the  trees  to  market  and  stand  trees  in  this  way.  Many  people  like 
recognized  as  a  Christmas  tree  va-  ready  to  send  in  additional  trees  if  to  drive  out  into  the  country  and 
riety.  Of  course,  he  wants  to  be  the  dealer  asks  for  them.  It  is  un-  cut  their  own  Christmas  trees, 
conservative  and  not  plant  untried  necessary  to  bundle  or  wrap  the  Selling  direct  to  consumers  is  thp 
species  too  generously  but,  in  grow-  trees  for  short  truck  hauls.  If  the  most  profitable  way  to  sell  tho 
ing  Christmas  trees,  it  pays  to  farmer  shares  with  the  dealer  the  trees.  There  are  other  advantaml! 
pioneer  a  little,  on  a  small  scale.  Per-  loss  due  to  unsold  trees,  he  is  obvi-  too.  One’s  circle  of  friends  a  a 
haps  some  excellent  Christmas  trees  ously  entitled  to  a  larger  percentage  customers  is  enlarged  and  it  i 
can  be  grown  that  have  not  been  of  the  sale  price  than  if  this  loss  is  creases  the  opportunity  to  sell  otw 
tired  before  in  the  locality.  Even  if  borne  entirely  by  the  dealer.  farm  products.  There  are  also  rrnnv 

a  failure  results,  there  has  not  been  The  other,  more  ideal  way  for  possibilities  of  tying  in  Christ™ 

too  much  invested.  farmers  to  sell  trees  is  at  the  farm  tree  sales  with  those  of  other  farm 

In  some  States,  planting  stock  of  or  a  nearby  roadside  stand.  This  products,  and  of  using  the  oppo’’- 

common  species  is  sold  from  State  meaus  that  the  farmer  must  devote  tunity  to  know  and  to  serve  more 

nurseries  at  cost  to  farmers  for  ™ost  of  hls  time  to  the  business  for  people  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 

Christmas  tree  plantings.  Sometimes  .  }wo  °F  ,  three  weeks  before  both  the  farm  and  the  urban  ponn- 
trees  are  furnished  only  for  forest  Christmas.  Advertising  in  local  and  lation. 
planting.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  commercial  nursery  may  be 
the  most  satisfactory  source  of  plant¬ 
ing  stock.  Good  sturdy  stock  is  es¬ 
sential  to  successful  growing;  trans¬ 
planted  trees  are  stronger  than  seed¬ 
lings.  Since  trees  will  be  planted 
almost  every  year,  money  can  be 
sayed  by  buying  seedling  stock  and 
doing  the  transplanting  at  the  farm. 

Care  of  the  Plantation 

Trees  do  not  do  well  without  at¬ 
tention  any  more  than  any  other 
worthwhile  crop  does.  Fire  is  usu¬ 
ally  an  ever-present  menace  during 
the  dry  season.  In  addition  to  fire 
lines  being  kept  clean  by  disking  or 
plowing,  a  man-pack  water  tank 
should  be  kept  filled  and  ready  for 
use  in  ease  a  fire  starts.  Fire  tools, 
especially  a  fire  rake  and  a  flapper, 
should  be  ready  for  use.  Fencing  out 
grazing  animals  will  prevent  much 
damage  to  the  trees. 

Weeding  the  plantation  for- volun¬ 
teer  growth  is  often  necessary.  If  it 
is  located  in  a  hardwood  country, 
sooner  or  later  hardwood  seedlings 
and  brush  begin  to  grow.  The  land 
was  .  originally  in  hardwood  forest 
and  inevitably,  in  the  absence  of  sur¬ 
face  tillage,  Nature  strives  to  restore 
the  land  to  its  original  cover.  A  soil 
building  process  is  under  way. 

Planted  trees  favor  Nature’s  plans 
and  she  is  not  slow  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity. 


A  quick  and  convenient  method  for  unloading  Christmas  trees  is  to  place  a 
rope  under  and  over  them,  then  tie  the  ends  to  a  convenient  tree  and  move 
the  truck  slowly  forward.  Buyers  of  small  lots  will  come  to  the  unloading 
place,  near  the  road,  and  make  their  selections. 


some  distance  away  from  sources  of 
seed  is  apt  to  be  invaded  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  one  on  good  soil  or  one 
near  an  established  hardwood  forest. 
The  pioneer  species,  such  as  popple, 
wild  cherry,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  hardwood  brush,  and  scrub  pine, 
come  first.  Unless  war  is  made 
against  this  invading  army,  the 
Christmas  tree  plantation  will  not 


- - - -  AAAMJ  KJ 

fit  individual  problems. 

Pruning  and  Shaping  the  Trees 


The  Grape  from  Concord 

A  plantation  on  poor  soil  and  at  ,  Most  us  know  of  Concord,  withstand  the  cold  New  England 
me  distance  away  from  sources  of  Massachusetts,  from  Longfellow’s  climate.  Mr.  Bull  set  to  work  to  de- 

‘Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  velop  a  grape  that  would  ripen  early 
hear  of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  enough  to  escape  the  frosts  of  New 
Revere.”  Emerson,  a  resident  of  England.  Each  year  he  increased  the 
Concord,  also  sang  its  praises  in  his  vines  by  planting  cuttings  and  seed- 
“By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  lings,  persistently  cultivating  the 
flood.”  Concord  was  and  still  is  sandy  soil  on  the  southern  slope  of 
proud  of  Hawthorne,  Thoreau  and  the  town’s  Revolutionary  Ridge. 
Alcott  who  identified  themselves  When  he  exhibited  his  grapes  for 
uec  plantation  wilt  not  this  historic  town.  Another  the  Massachusetts  Horticutural  So- 

last  very  long.  Usually  it  is  neces-  Concord  resident,  one  less  known,  ciety  on  September  3,  1853,  it  re- 
sary  to  go  over  the  ground  annually  was  EPhraim  Wales  Bull,  who  origi-  ported  that  his  new  and  delicious 
and  pull  out  or  cut  back  this  foreign  nated  the  Concord  grape  over  100  native  variety  was  fully  ripe,  two 
growth  or  to  use  poison  spray.  Other  years  aS°-  weeks  ahead  of  the  then  popular 

control  methods  may  be  devised  to  When  Ephraim  Bull  was  only  30  Diana.  According  to  the  Society’s 

years  old,  his  doctor  discovered  that  record,  it  was  not  only  the  “earliest 
he  had  tuberculosis  and  told  him  grape  we  have,  but  one  of  the  most 
that,  if  he  wanted  to  live,  he  must  delicious,  having  in  place  of  the 

Prnhahl v  tho  r And  get  out  of  Boston  and  find  work  in  musky  flavor  of  the  Isabella,  the 

ly  +•  m^S^i  important  the  COUntry.  Born  in  Boston  in  1808,  rich  aroma  of  the  Catawba”  A  few 

good  ma?ketable  “frees*  is  mSnh?e  ?he  old,!st  ^  six  children-  he  went  y,ears  later>  Mr.  Bull  was  growing 
i  16  ^itre+S  1S  Prura^g  to  work  early  as  an  apprentice  to  thousands  of  seedlings  and  selling 

a2d  f kf hP1+ng  m  order  to  Produce  the  a  Boston  chemist  where  he  learned  them  for  as  much  as  $5  00  each 
effect  that  consumers  want.  Perhaps  and  mastered  the  art  nf  enld  heafincr  tt-  ,  * 

only  50  per  cent  of  the  trees  will  He^fmalrie^  ?r  CaIeer  als?  Pcluded  terms  in 

make  acceptable  products  unless  the  £  i0  years  was  theownlr of hfs°  own  PU£llC  °ffi~e  as  cbairman  of  the  agri¬ 
plantation  is  systematically  pruned  shop  where  he  turned  out  -old  iZf  t1u  w  Co™lttee  ln  the  State 
and  shaped  as  the  trees  grow.  There  lor  giMers  and  book  bidder!  Legislature,  then  as  a  State  Repre- 

are  three  exceptions:  Douglas  fir,  T  gllpeis  and  book ‘  blpdera-  sentative  and  later  as  a  State  Sena- 

balsam  and  red  cedar.  These  usu-  In  ]h,e.  Sui?mer  of  1838  Mr.  Bull  tor.  As  a  member  of  the  Concord 
ally  grow  uniformly  and  rarely  need  raoved  dls  wife  and  two  children  by  School  Committee,  he  approved  the 
pruning;  at  least  this  seems  to  be  ?ia2ecoach  to  20-mile-away  Concord,  election  of  Bronson  Alcott,  father  of 
rue  in  the  plantations  of  the  eastern  •  6  bou2ht  °.ne  of  the  oldest  houses  Louisa  May  Alcott,  as  superinten- 
United  States.  These  are  the  slow  1?  t?wn  datlng  back  to  1690;  later  dent  of  schools.  For  12  years,  Mr. 
growing  trees.  the  house  was  called  the  Grapevine  Bull  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 

The  price  that  must  be  paid  to  Cottage.  He  kept  up  his  trade  as  gold  chusetts  Horticulture  State  Board; 
produce  marketable  trees  of  fast  dea^er>  out  one  day  while  walking  his  reports  and  findings  are  still 
growing  species,  especially  the  pines,  ^round  .dls  land,  he  found  a  wild  used  for  reference  by  soil  culturists. 
is  careful  pruning  and  shaping;  £fape  vine  the  Vitis  Labrusca.  He  The  short,  stocky,  bewhiskered 
otherwise  they  will  have  the  same  Packed  s?me  .  the.  grapes  and,  in  man  won  the  battle  against  tubercu- 
kind  of  rangy,  straggly  unbalanced  words  of  his  diary,  “put  these  losis  and  lived  to  be  89  years  old. 

appearance  that  so  often  mars  the  grapes  whole  into  the  ground,  skin  He  left  to  the  world  the  luxuriant, 
beauty  of  Christmas  trees  cut  from  and^a+n’u  at  ,a  depth  two  inches  viS°rous  SraPe  —  the  Concord  —  that 
wilderness  areas  Short  needled  °n  Uct(?ber  L  1843>  and  covered  the  rarely  fails  to  beat  the  New  England 
trees  can  be  pruned  at  any  time  r<?w  With  b.oards-”  He  nursed  the  frost  each  Fall.  The  originating  of 
after  the  current  growing  season-  vmes  *or  .Slx  years  and  obtained  the  Concord  has  enriched  the  vine- 
pines  must  be  pruned  during  the  several  varieties.  From  these  there  yards  of  our  country, 
growing  season.  was  one  .  deemed  worthy  of  culti-  The  original  vine  from  which  the 

vation;  this  he  called  the  Concord,  first  Concord  grapes  were  picked 
On  his  21st  wedding  anniversary,  still  grows  in  the  garden  at  Grape- 
,  .  September  10,  1849,  he  wrote:  “I  was  vine  Cottage  on  the  old  Lexington 

I  wo  methods  of  marketing  enabled  to  pick  a  bunch  of  grapes  Road.  At  its  site,  the  proud  citizens 
Christmas  trees  can  be  recommended  and  when  I  showed  them  to  a  neigh-  of  Concord  erected  in  1911  a  monu- 
to  farmers.  One  way,  especially  if  bor  he  at  once  exclaimed,  ‘Why  this  ment  to  keep  alive  Ephraim  Bull’s 
several  thousand  trees  are  to  be  is  better  than  the  Isabella’  ”.  .  contribution  to  American  agriculture, 

sold  annually,  is  to  dispose  of  a  good  Early  Americans  had  previously  A  bronze  tablet  over  his  grave  in  a 
portion  to  a  commission  man  or  tried  to  import  plantings  and  seed-  nearby  cemetery  bears  the  epitaph, 
deMer.  Such  sales  are  often  made  on  lings  from  Europe.  These  included  “He  Sowed;  Others  Reaped.” 
the  basis  of  a  specified  percentage  of  the  Isabella,  the  Diana  and  the  Helen  Buckley 

the  final  sale  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Catawba,  but  none  of  these  could  New  Hampshire 
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growing  season. 

Marketing  the  Christmas  Trees 


The  Law  on  Boundary  Line  Trees 

- By  RENZO  DEE  BOWERS  - 


“There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be 
cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,” 
the  patient  and  long-suffering  Job 
expatiated  one  day  when  he  was 
experiencing  momentary  relief  from 
his  worries,  “and  that  the  tender 
branch  thereof  will  not  cease.”  Little 
did  he  know  that  he  was  touching 
on  an  element  of  nature  that  some 
day  would  prove  a  ticklish  point  and 
an  irritating  one  to  many  American 
farmers  and  suburban  owners  who 
must  perforce  endure  the  deterring 
shade  and  the  pervading  roots  of 
trees  along  the  premises  of  the  man 
next  door. 

“A  tree  and  its  product  are  the 
sole  property  of  him  on  whose  land 
the  tree  is  situated,  and  its  location 
and  property  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  trunk  or  body 
above  the  soil,  rather  than  by  the 
roots  within  or  branches  above  it.” 
As  to  adjoining  landowners,  full 
ownership  of  a  tree  rests  in  the  per¬ 
son  on  whose  side  of  the  division 
line  the  tree  stands,  be  the  distance 
from  the  line  eVer  so  little.  The  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  has 
no  property  interest  in  that  tree. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  farm 
and  suburban  lot  owners  have  im- 
memorially  found  it  necessary  or  at 
least  convenient  to  plant  a  row  or 
more  of  trees  along  or  on  the  proper¬ 
ty  line  between  them  and  adjoining 
neighbors.  In  instances  without  num¬ 
ber,  neighbors  with  adjacent  lands 
have  pooled  their  resources  and 
efforts  and  set  out  trees  to  establish 
together  the  boundary  line  between 
them.  On  occasions,  one  owner  has 
decided  to  go  it  alone  to  set  out  the 
.  trees  either  on  the  boundary  line  or 
a  few  feet  back  of  it  on  his  side. 

The  purpose  of  planting  the  trees 
is,  of  course,  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  in  considering  the  rights, 
liabilities  and  remedies  of  the 
adjoining  owners  when  differ¬ 
ences  and  disputes  arise  between 
them  over  the  presence  of  the  trees, 
after  trunks,  branches,  and  roots 
have  grown,  and  developed  and  per¬ 
haps  arrived  at  maturity. 

When  boundary  grievances  are 
brought  up  by  quarreling  neighbors 
for  settlement  by  the  courts  to  de¬ 
termine  which  one  must  suffer  from 
blighting  shade  oi^.  penetrating  roots, 
the  investigation  will  start  with  the 
inquiry,  “who  owns  the  tree?”  The 
answer  will  depend  on  the  location 
of  trees  in  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  division  line.  Those  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  on  the  line  are  as¬ 
signed  different  legal  rules  in  the 
matter  of  ownership  from  those  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  line. 

When  Trees  Are  Not  Exactly  on 
the  Division  Line 

Ownership  of  a  tree  is  not  affected 


by  the  fact  that  it  was  originally 
set  so  close  to  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  adjoining  farms  that  it  grew 
and  spread  and  developed  long  roots, 
with  the  result  that  its  branches 
overhung  the  land  of  a  neighbor  with 
dense  shade,  and  roots  penetrated 
his  soil  to  rob  it  of  its  fertility.  The 
tree  continues  to  belong  to  the  man 
on  whose  soil  it  emerged  from  the 
ground.  Even  the  overhanging 
branches  and  the  invading  roots  do 
not  become  the  property  of  the  man 
next  door. 

The  man  so  encroached  upon  does, 
however,  have  an  interest  in  them, 
but  it  is  the  interest  of  self-protec¬ 
tion.  The  law  vouchsafes  him  the 
right  to  seize  his  trusty  axe  and 
blaze  away.  He  is  entitled,  as  of 
right,  to  trim  the  overhanging 
branches  and  cut  off  the  invading 
roots  back  to  the  boundary  line,  but 
no  farther.  He  has  no  authority  to 
cut  the  tree  down,  nor  to  trim  it  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  branches 
overhang  his  lands  or  the  roots 
penetrate  them. 

“Where  a  tree  stands  wholly  on 
the  ground  of  one,  any  part  of  it 
which  overhangs  the  land  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  owner  may  be  cut  off  by 
the  latter  at  the  division  line.”  So 
ruled  a  Vermont  court  in  a  case  where 
a  railway  company  had  trimmed 
branches  from  another’s  trees 
which  overhung  the  boundary  line 
between  them,  and  he  sued  it  as  for 
trespass.  It  was  shown  in  evidence 
that  some  of  the  trees  divided  near 
the  ground  and  the  company  cut  off 
some  of  the  divided  parts.  The  court 
said  in  its  decision:  “The  owner  of 
the  land,  which  is  overhung  by  trees 
growing  on  another’s  land,  is  en¬ 
titled,  without  notice,  if  he  does  not 
trespass  on  his  neighbor’s  land,  to 
cut  the  branches  so  far  as  they  over¬ 
hang,  though  they  have  done  so  for 
more  than  20  years.” 

A  Nebraska  farmer,  many  years 
ago,  planted  a  hedgerow  as  a  wind¬ 
break  very  near,  but  not  exactly 
upon,  the  line  between  his  tract  and 
a  neighbor’s.  The  row  grew  and 
spread,  and  many  large  trees  de¬ 
veloped  with  extensive  branches  that 
overhung  the  neighbor’s  land  and 
roots  that  penetrated  his  soil.  Exas¬ 
perated  at  the  damage  his  field  and 
crops  suffered  from  the  shade  and 
roots,  the  neighbor,  only  a  year  or 
so  ago  threatened,  and  in  fact  com¬ 
menced,  to  cut  the  hedgerow  down. 
Angered,  and  determined  to  preserve 
his  hedge,  its  owner  sued  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  his  neighbor 
from  destroying  it.  The  State  court 
granted  the  injunction. 

The  Washington  State  court  ex¬ 
pounded  its  own  version  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  legal  rule  as  to  trees  near 
a  boundary,  which  is  substantially 


the  same  as  that  of  a  majority  of 
courts.  “One  adjoining  owner,”  the 
court  said,  “cannot  maintain  a  law¬ 
suit  against  the  other  for  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  roots  or  the  overhanging  of 
branches  of  trees  which  are  not 
poisonous  or  noxious  in  their  nature. 
His  remedy  in  such  case  is  to  clip 
or  lop  off  the  branches  or  cut  the 
roots  at  the  property  line.” 

This,  then,  as  reported  by  the 
courts  in  most  States,  is  the  sole 
right  accruing  to  a  farm  '  owner  in 
trees  standing  just  over  the  line  di¬ 
viding  his  land  from  that  of  another: 
He  may  trim  or  cut  their  branches 
or  roots  as  far  as  they  have  invaded 
his  premises — meaning  “back  to  the 
division  line.”  He  cannot  go  farther. 
He  will  be  answerable  in  damages  to 
the  adjoining  owner  if  he  cuts  or 
trims  beyond  that,  or  if  he  trespasses 
on  the  other’s  side  in  doing  the  cut¬ 
ting. 

In  early  days  in  Kansas,  a  woman 
homesteader  and  her,  children 
planted  a  hedgerow  a  foot  on  her 
side  of  the  division  line  between  her 
land  and  that  of  an  adjoining  neigh¬ 
bor.  In  the  course  of  years,  the 
hedge  grew  tall  and  wide.  The 
neighbor  became  disgusted  at  its 
branches  with  their  shade  and 
thorns,  and  at  their  roots  that 
reached  out  and  out,  sometimes 
growing  near  to  the  surface  and 
interfering  with  plowing  or  culti¬ 
vating,  and  sapping  the  earth  of  its 
nutritive  properties.  A  wide  strip 
next  to  the  hedge  on  his  side  be¬ 
came  unproductive.  The  neighbor 
began  to  cut  the  hedge  down  and  to 
dig  its  roots  out  without  the  woman’s 
consent.  She  had  him  haled  into 
court  for  an  injunction.  The  court 
halted  his  operations.  Said  the 
judge:  “Since  the  hedge  trees  were 
exclusively  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  W., 
and  were  planted  and  cared  for  by 
her,  they  were  her  property  with 
which  the  adjoining  owner  had  no 
right  to  meddle  in  any  manner  that 
would  destroy  them.”  His  sole  reme¬ 
dy  was  to  trim  the  overhanging 
branches,  or  cut  the  roots  on  his 
side,  back  to  the  border  line. 

Damage  From  Roots  or  Branches 
of  Noxious  Trees 

Some  courts  have  ruled  that  the 
landowner  upon  whom  an  adjacent 
neighbor  has  imposed  his  overhang¬ 
ing  tree  branches  and  invading  roots, 
may  resort  to  the  courts  in  a  suit  for 
whatever  amount  he  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  imposition.  “Undoubted¬ 
ly,”  the  courts  in  Mississippi  have 
said,  “if  the  branches  of  a  noxious 
tree  extend  over  the  land  of  another 
and  do  injury,  the  owner  of  the  tree 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the 
damage  done.” 
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A  California  enthusiast  had 
planted  upon  his  land  a  walnut 
orchard,  in  rows  beginning  two  feet 
from  the  boundary  line  on  the 
north.  His  neighbor  set  out  a  row  of 
eucalyptus  trees  on  his  land,  extend¬ 
ing  a  length  of  300  feet  and  placed 
one  foot  from  that  border.  In  time, 
the  eucalyptus  trees  grew  to  a 
height  of  100  feet  to  shade  the  en¬ 
thusiast’s  walnut  trees,  and  sent 
their  roots  a  distance  of  50  feet 
through  the  orchard.  The  walnut 
rows  next  to  the  boundary  line  were 
consequently  dwarfed  and  stunted 
and  sapped  of  moisture.  The  State 
court  granted  damages  against  the 
owner  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  and  an 
injunction  against  his  maintaining 
them  to  the  detriment  of  the  lands 
of  the  walnut  grower. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  courts 
which  allow  damages  against  owners 
of  trees  that  spread  across  bound¬ 
aries,  do  so  upon  the  ground  that  the 
particular  trees  were  noxious  in 
character,  such  as  willow,  eucalyp¬ 
tus,  mulberry  and  the  like.  As  for 
innocuous  trees,  one  injured  by  them 
is  relegated  to  the  sole  remedy  of 
lopping  off  branches  and  cutting 
rdbts  back  to  the  boundary  line. 

Where  Trees  Are  Exactly  on  the 
Division  Line 

The  pertinent  legal  rule  is  differ¬ 
ent  as  to  trees  which  stand  exactly 
on  a  division  line.  The  proprietors 
of  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  line 
own  these  trees  in  what  the  law 
calls  “tenancy  in  common.”  The 
trees  cannot  be  divided.  They  are 
not  susceptible  of  separate  owner¬ 
ship.  The  law  governing  them  is 
short  and  definite:  They  cannot  be 
cut  down  or  destroyed,  or  their 
branches  trimmed  back  to  the  line, 
by  one  owner  without  the  consent 
of  the  other. 

John  Musch,  owning  80  acres  in 
Iowa,  planted  for  a  distance  of  30 
rods  on  his  north  line  a  row  of 
cottonwoods  set  three  feet  apart  for 
a  windbreak.  When  the  trees  had 
grown  large  enough,  he  fastened 
wires  to  them  for  a  fence.  Within  20 
years  they  reached  a  height  of  30  to 
60  feet.  They  then  shaded  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  to  the  extent  of  rendering  a 
strip  five  rods  wide  unproductive. 
The  neighbor  threatened,  and  pre¬ 
pared,  to  cut  down  and  remove  the 
row  of  trees.  Musch  sued  for 
an  injunction.  The  State  court 
granted  Musch’s  petition.  “When 
trees  from  30  to  60  feet  high  on  the 
boundary  line  between  two  tracts  of 
land,”  the  judge  said,  “are  used  by 
the  owner  on  the  south  as  a  fence 
by  fastening  wire  thereto,  and  afford 
valuable  protection  from  storm  and 
wind,  while  they  render  a  strip  five 
rods  wide,  belonging  to  the  owner 
on  the  north,  unproductive,  such  ad¬ 
joining  owners  are  tenants  in  com¬ 
mon  as  to  the  trees.  Either  of  them 
may  be  restrained  by  injunction 
from  cutting  down  or  destroying 
the  trees.” 

In  1915,  owners  of  adjoining 
farms  in  Minnesota  set  out  in  a  row 
on  their  common  boundary  about 
100  specimens  of  bur  oak,  red  oak 
and  cherry,  the  row  being  along  a 
fence.  Some  20  years  later  the  own¬ 
ers  agreed  to  rebuild  the  fence.  In 
doing  so,  one  of  them,  necessarily 
as  he  claimed,  cut  down  and  re¬ 
moved  73  of  the  trees.  The  other 
party  sued  him  for  the  value  of  the 
trees.  The  court  reaffirmed  the 
stereotyped  rule:  “Trees  on  a  bound¬ 
ary  line  are  the  common  property 
of  the  parties  on  both  sides,  and 
neither  can  destroy  them  without 
the  consent  of  the  other.”  But  the 
judges  sidestepped  the  rule  in  the 
particular  case  by  deciding  that  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  rebuild 
the  fence  gave  either  of  them  the 
right  to  do  whatever  was  necessary 
in  the  re-building,  including  removal 
of  the  interfering  trees. 

A  Nebraska  court  recently  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  similar  ruling,  which  it 
expressed  by  saying:  “Trees  placed 
by  adjoining  owners  on  the  division 
line  between  them  are  their  com¬ 
mon  property.  Neither  of  them  has  a 
legal  right  to  cut,  injure,  or  destroy 
them  in  the  exercise  alone  of  his  de¬ 
sire  or  judgment.” 

To  the  same  effect,  the  Missouri 
court  decreed  that  when  trees  stand 
upon  a  boundary  line  between  the 
lands  of  two  owners,  so  that  their 
trunks  enter  into  the  land  of  each, 
they  are  the  common  property  of 


these  owners.  Neither  can  lawfully 
cut,  trim,  or  remove  the  trees  with¬ 
out  mutual  consent. 

Fruit  Trees  on  or  Near  the  Boundary 

What  are  the  rights  of  the  parties 
if  trees  be  fruit-bearing? 

“The  title  to  the  apple  depends 
upon  title  to  the  tree.”  That  was  a 
legal  aphorism  reaching  back  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Following  down  to 
its  present  application  by  American 
courts,  it  means  that  fruit  on  trees 
with  a  hangover  belongs  to  the  man 
on  whose  side  of  the  boundary  line 
the  trees  stand.  The  person  whose 


side  they  overhang  from  across  the 
border  line  has  no  legal  right  to 
pick  the  fruit,  nor  to  take  it  up  if 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  convert 
it  to  his  own  use.  Moreover  the  tree 
owner  may  lawfully  cross  the 
boundary  line  from  his  side  and 
gather  the  fruit  from  the  overhang¬ 
ing  limbs,  without  being  guilty  of 
trespass. 

A  New  York  man  whose  land  was 
overhung  by  another’s  fruit  trees  at¬ 
tempted  forcibly  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  coming  around  on  that 
side  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  was 
convicted  of  assault  and  battery. 


THE  COURTS  OF  SOME  5TATE5 
WILL  AW  ARC?  UAMAGES  WHERE 
A  NEIGHBOR’S  CROPS  ARE 
BEING  INUUREP  BECAUSE  OF 
THE  ROOTS  OR  BRANCHES 
OF  NOXIOUS  TREES. 


Four  Future  Farmers  of  America 
from  New  England  received  the 
highest  FFA  degree  of  “American 
Farmer”  at  the  recent  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Kansas  City.  They  are 
Maurice  W.  Grossenbacher,  New 
Preston,  New  London  County,  Conn.; 
Malcolm  P.  Ellis,  Ashland,  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  Maine;  Frederick  T. 
Zuber,  New  Bedford,  Bristol  County, 
Mass.;  and  Richard  G.  Colby,  East 
Corinth,  Orange  Courity,  Vt.  A 
bronze  emblem  went  to  the  FFA 
chapter  in  Stockbridge,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  for  outstanding  work 
in  the  chapter  contest.  Honorable 
mention  was  accorded  the  Mohawk 
Trail  Chapter  at  Shelburne  Falls, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  and  the 
Whitingham  Chapter  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Windham  County,  Vt. 


mental  Plants  for  Vermont.”  Ver¬ 
mont  residents  may  secure  free 
copies  from  their  county  extension 
offices  or  from  the  Bulletins  Office, 
Morrill  Hall,  Burlington. 


Martha  Grace,  Swanzey  Center, 
Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire, 
has  just  returned  to  the  Granite 
State  after  several  months  as  an 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
delegate  in  Europe.  She  will  spend 
about  a  week  in  each  county  in  the 
State  speaking  of  her  experiences 
in  Europe. 


The  New  England  Green  Pasture 
Program  will  definitely  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  year.  That  was 
the  decision  of  the  New  England 
Green  Pasture  Committee  and  judges 
at  a  recent  Boston  meeting. 


The  annual  Union  Agricultural 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  Worcester, 
Worcester  County,  Mass,  on  January 
6,  7,  and  8.  A  mammoth  trade  show, 
agricultral  meetings,  and  the  annual 
banquet  will  be  features  of  this  35th 
renewal  of  the  event.  Leo  F. 
Doherty,  Woburn,  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  is  manager. 


A  short  crop  of  blueberries  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  New  Hampshire,  as  well 
•as  in  Maine,  in  1953,  due  to  dry 
weather.  Blueberry  prices  might 
therefore  be  higher  than  usual  next 
year.  Harvesting  every  possible 
berry  in  1953  should  pay  well. 


Vermont’s  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  and  Products  Show  will  be 
held  February  3-6,  1953  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  in  Barre,  Washington  County. 

Vermont  dairymen  are  finding  that 
cane  molasses  is  now  the  cheapest 
source  of  nutrients  among  the  con¬ 
centrate  feeds  for  the  cow.  The  price 
has  dropped  to  about  half  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  A  quart  of  molasses 
per  day  per  cow  supplies  enough 
nutrients  to  replace  two  pounds  of 
grain.  Mixed  with  water,  it  can  be 
spread  on  hay  or  other  roughages. 

Four  Vermont  4-H  Club  members 
recently  attended  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Winter  Fair  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Selected  for  outstanding 
work  in  their  4-H  dairy  projects, 
they  were  Robert  Benoit,  Enosburg 
Falls,  and  Carol  Morse,  East  Rich- 
ford,  both  of  Franklin  County;  Wil- 
mer  Maxham,  Quechee,  Windsor 
County  and  Marlent  Paradee,  Grand 
Isle,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Over  270  bushes  and  trees  that 
will  grow  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  are  listed  and  described  in 
Brieflet  879  of  the  Vermont  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  called  “Woody  Orna- 


There  “are  now  28  certified  tree 
farmers  in  Rhode  Island,  covering 
some  4,452  acres.  Most  recently 
named  as  having  outstanding  fores¬ 
try  practices  on  their  farms  qualify¬ 
ing  them  for  tree  farm  certificates 
were  George  Tucker,  Perryville, 
Washington  County;  Walter  An¬ 
drews,  Greene,  Kent  County;  The 
Reverend  Shaubs,  Baptist  Camp, 
Slocum;  Brother  Josephus,  Mt.  St. 
Charles  Farm,  Pascoag,  Providence 
County;  and  Oscar  Stenberg,  Har- 
monjq  Providence  County. 

John  W.  Manchester 
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The  amount  of  insulation  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  freezing  depends  on 
the  location,  exposure  condition,  and 
the  outside  temperature.  Materials 
used  are  hair  felt,  wool  felts,  asbes¬ 
tos,  magnesia  mineral  wool,  cork  and 
sawdust.  Probably  a  four  inch 
blanket  of  rock  wool  would  take  care 
of  the  average  job. 


Materials  for  Chimney 

We  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  which  material  is  the 
best  to  use  in  laying  a  new  chimney 
—  brick,  cement  block  or  cinder 
block  —  with  terra  cotta  flue. 

Some  say  that  cinder  block  has 
greater  resistance  to  heat  from  the 
inside  and  water  penetration  from 
the  outside,  besides  being  lighter.  To 
us  they  seem  rather  brittle  and  too 
light.  We  think  from  the  standpoint 
of  looks  the  hard-burned  brick  and 
mortar  (standard)  pleases  us  best. 
Also,  is  an  inside  chimney  through 
the  center  of  the  house  considered 
unsafe;  that  is,  if  properly  laid  up? 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  l. 

Cinder  block  and  concrete  block 
chimneys  with  terra  cotta  flue  li¬ 
nings  are  very  satisfactory  in  low 
structures  (one  to  three  stories). 
Generally  the  cinder  block  is  plas¬ 
tered  with  cement  plaster  to  make 
it  watertight  and  improve  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Cinder  block  has  a  higher  in¬ 
sulating  value  than  concrete  block 
due  to  large  numbers  of  air  pockets 
in  the  block.  This  would  tend  to  very 
slightly  improve  the  draft  of  an  out¬ 
side  chimney  in  cold  weather  as  a 
warm  chimney  draws  better  than  a 
cold  one.  Probably  this  effect  would 
be  too  slight  to  be  worth  consider¬ 
ing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  strength, 
durability,  and  appearance,  a  chim¬ 
ney  constructed  from  select,  hard, 
common  brick  'is  undoubtedly  su¬ 
perior. 

An  inside  chimney,  if  of  good  de¬ 
sign,  construction  and  workmanship, 
should  be  completely  safe.  Also  an 
inside  chimney  will  draw  better  than 
an  outside  chimney  because  the 
masonry  stays  warmer  in  the  cold 
weather.  There  should  be  at  least 
two  inches  oi  space  between  the 
chimney  and  any  framing  members 
such  as  joists,  beams,  rafters  or 
studs.  Wood  lath  and  plaster  should 
not  be  attached  to  the  chimney  for 
safety.  The  space  between  the 
chimney  and  floor  joists  or  beams 
should  be  filled  with  incombustible 
material  such  as  cinders  or  gypsum 
block. 

Walls  for  chimneys  not  more  than 
30  feet  high  should  be  four  inches 
thick  if  of  brick,  eight  inches  thick 
if  of  hollow  units,  and  12  inches 
thick  if  of  stone.  Some  building  codes 
require  eight  inch  brick  walls.  Your 
local  code  should  be  checked.  The 
outside  walls  of  a  chimney  should  be 
eight  inches  thick  to  resist  weather¬ 
ing.  This  often  is  accomplished  on 
an  inside  chimney  by  corbeling  the 
thickness  from  four  to  eight  inches 
thick  before  the  chimney  passes 
through  the  roof. 

Whether  to  Paint  or  Replace 
Shingle  Roof 

Our  house  is  25  years  old  and  on 
the  south  side  the  shingles  have  be¬ 
come  somewhat  soft  and  full  of  little 
holes.  We  have  been  using  shingle 
stain.  Do  you  think  paint  would  be 
better  to  use  now?  Should  we  use  a 
thin  coat  first?  How  long  do  shingles 
last?  '  MRS.  E.  B. 

If  shingles  have  been  stained  with 
a  creosote  oil  base,  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  unsuited  for  painting  beause  the 
creosote  will  bleed  through  the  white 
or  light  colored  paints.  If  the  shingles 
have  been  stained  some  time  ago,  the 
creosote  may  have  weathered  out  of 
the  wood.  A  spot  on  the  shingles  can 
be  tested  with  paint  under  the  eaves 
or  any  protected  place  and  let  stand 
for  a  week  or  10  days.  If  no  bleed¬ 
ing  occurs,  it  probably  is  safe  to 
paint.  There  is  a  special  aluminum 
paint  made  for  sealing  creosote  and 
similar  agents. 

From  your  description  of  the  soft 
condition  of  the  shingles,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  decay  has  already  set  in. 
If  this  is  true,  painting  them  will  not 
help  as  paint  will  not  adhere  to  de¬ 
cayed  surfaces.  When  shingles  get 
soft,  they  need  replacement.  Usually, 
when  a  roof  begins  to  show  a  few 
soft  shingles,  it  is  a  sign. that  its»life 
is  limited. 

December  20,  1952 


Asphalt  shingles  can  be  laid  over 
wood  shingles  very  successfully  and 
at  a  cheaper  cost  than  replacing  the 
wood  shingle  roof.  The  job  should  be 
done  before  the  wood  shingles  have 
deteriorated  too  badly. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  life  of 
wooden  shingles  as  quality,  ex¬ 
posure,  climate  and  care  all  in¬ 
fluence  their  life.  Under  poor  con¬ 
ditions  wood  shingles  may  last  only 
20  or  25  years,  but  have  been  known 
to  last  well  over  50  years  in  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 


To  Prevent  Frozen  Water  Lines 

Every  Winter  I  have  trouble  with 
my  water  lines  freezing  under  my 
home.  The  house  has  a  stone  wall 
and  cellar,  but  my  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  are  not  over  the  cellar.  It  is  too 
high  off  the  ground  to  bank  up  the 
walls.  r.  s. 

Exposed  pipes  under  floors  must 
be  insulated  to  prevent .  freezing.  A 
tightly  constructed  box  with  insu¬ 
lation  on  the  inside  can  be  built 
around  the  pipes.  Where  the  pipes 
run  along  the  floor,  the  box  can  be 
secured  to  the  floor  with  insulation 
on  the  cold  side  of  the  pipes  but  with 
no  insulation  between  the  pipes  and 
the  floor.  This  allows  the  pipes  to 
pick  up  heat  from  the  floor.  Where 
pipes  feed  from  the  ground  to  the 
floor  and  are  exposed,  a  box  is 
built  completely  around  the  pipe 
with  insulation  on  all  sides. 


Welding  a  Gasoline  Tank 

I  have  two  50-gallon  gasoline 
tanks  that  I  would  like  to  shorten 
up  about  10  inches.  I  would  have  to 
cut  these  tanks  and  then  weld  the 
lids  back  on  again  to  make  them 
the  right  length  to  fit  two  farm 
trucks.  I  cannot  find  any  welder 
around  here  who  wants  to  do  it.  I 
have  done  a  lot  of  welding  myself, 
but  not  on  any  gasoline  tanks. 
What  would  be  a  safe  method  to  do 
this  cutting  and  welding? 

New  York  *  w.  m.  m. 

Cutting  and  welding  a  tank  that 
has  contained  either  gasoline  or  oil 
is  a  very  dangerous  operation  unless 
all  trace  of  volatile  substance  is  re¬ 
moved.  Tanks  which  have  been 
empty  for  long  periods  of  time  have 
exploded  when  the  heat  of  a  torch 
has  vaporized  oil  or  gas  in  the 
seams.  It  is  difficult  to  safely  wash 
out  a  tank.  Tanks  should  be  very 
well  steamed  out  with  live  steam.  The 
heat  of  the  steam  loosens  the  film 
and  penetrates  the  seams.  A  steam 
generator  used  by  garages  to  steam 
out  radiators  should  do  the  job. 
Make  doubly  sure  that  plenty  of 
steam  is  used  for  20  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  If  the  tank  has  two  open¬ 
ings,  the  steam  supply  can  be  in¬ 
serted  thorugh  one  opening  and  ex¬ 
hausted  through  the  other. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the 
cutting  and  welding  be  done  imme¬ 
diately  after  steaming. 


Why  Use  Burlap? 


In  recent  months  there  have  been 
new  developments  in  the  burlap  bag 
world.  Supplies  of  burlap  are  way 
up — highest  in  10  years,  and  prices 
are  down.  Since  burlap  has  been  a 
favorite  heavy-duty  container  for 
shipments  to  and  from  farms  for. 
many  years  and  millions  are  used  on 
American  farms  yearly,  this  avail¬ 
ability  and  price  cut  is  of  interest, 
both  for  large  scale  users  and  the 
medium-sized  farm. 

The  reason  back  of  this  new  situ¬ 
ation,  all  of  which  has  happened 
over  the  last  -year,  is  bumper  crops 
of  the  raw  material,  jute,  in  India 
and  Pakistan.  For  the  last  two  years 
crops  have  been  over  12,000,000 
bales  which  is  60  per  cent  higher 
than  the  previous  10-year  average. 
The  burlap  industry,  trade  sources 
report,  is  on  a  firm  foundation  again 
after  a  period  of  unsettling  condi¬ 
tions  following  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  Burlap  quota¬ 
tions  in  New  York  dropped  about 
50  per  cent  from  January  of  this 
year,  and  are  expected  to  hold  with¬ 
in  a  narrow  range. 

When  a  farmer  gets  his  shipments 
in  burlap — such  as  fertilizer,  feed, 
meal,  seed — their  resale  value  can 
be  enchanced  by  the  way  he  handles 
the  bags. 

Here  is  what  dealers  in  the  second 
hand  bag  field  advise: 

Do  not  open  burlap  bags  with  a 
knife.  Slashing  ruins  resale  value 
and  also  reuse  for  storage  around 
the  farm.  Instead,  pick  the  rip  cord 
at  the  top  with  an  icepick,  nail  or 
other  pointed  instrument  and  the  bag 
will  open  easily,  and  remain  whole 
and  strong. 

If  used  to  pack  grain  or  any  edible, 
reverse  and  shake  out — removing  the 
last  grain  of  feed  material  insures 
protection  from  rodents. 

As  empty  bags  accumulate,  store 
them  in  one  centrally  located  place. 
This  makes  collection  and  counting 
simple.  Also,  if  one  has  occasion  to 
reuse  them  in  his  own  farm  oper¬ 
ation,  he  will  know  just  where  they 
are. 

Dryness  and  airing  keep  burlap 
bags  in  best  possible  shape.  Burlap’s 
porous  structure  is  an  aid  to  this. 
When  full,  burlap  bags  can  be 
stacked  tightly  without  taking 
trouble  to  leave  air  spaces  between 
bags,  air  will  filter  through  the  open- 


mesh  structure.  Burlap  can  take 
rough  handling  even  with  bulky 
contents  so  you  can  stack  solid  and 
high.  They  can  be  shifted  by  hooks 
or  slings  without  damage  and  break¬ 
age  and  loss  is  low. 

Bundling  the  empty  burlap  bags  in 
50’s  or  100’s  makes  storing,  counting 
and  shipping  easy.  Best  plan  is  to 
resell  or  ship  empties  several  times 
a  season,  since  this  clears  space  and 
eliminates  losses  from  any  damage. 
Have  the  bag  firm  buying  your 
empties  grade  them — a  more  profit¬ 
able  practice  than  a  flat  price  per 
bag.  In  most  areas,  selling  used  bags 
directly  to  the  bag  firm  brings  more 
than  selling  to  the  itinerant  bag 
buyer. 

Any  quantity  of  empty  burlap  bags 
is  worth  accumulating  for  cash  re¬ 
turn.  Most  recent  quotations  are  6V2 
cents  each  for  fertilizer  bags,  liy2 
cents  for  soybean  bags,  13  cents  for 
mill  feed  bags,  and  16  cents  for 
commercial  feed  bags. 

Smaller  quantities  of  burlap  bags 
or  older  ones  not  fit  for  resale  or 
farm  storage  purposes  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  utility  uses'  around  the  farm. 
Some  of  these  are — rags  to  clean  im¬ 
plements,  to  wrap  around  shrubbery, 
strainers  for  paint,  whitewash,  tar  or 
oil,  covering  for  exposed  pipes, 
covering  chicken  coops  and  houses, 
and  sandbags  for  dams,  etc. 

An  informational  organization,  the 
Burlap  Council,  155  East  44th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  about  burlap. 

William  A.  Nugent 
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The  Christmas  tree  wiring 
Was  frayed  just  a  hit, 

But  they  wish  they’d  replaced  i 
.  .  .  Now  the  whole  house  is  lit. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Hints  for  Driving 
on  Ice  or  Snow 

1  To  stop,  press  brake  pedal 
lightly,  then  release  and  press 
again  as  necessary.  This  avoids 
locking  of  wheels  and  reduces 
danger  of  skidding.  Use  tire 
chains  for  greater  safety. 

2  To  start,  use  second  or  high 
gear  and  apply  power  gently. 
If  you  let  your  clutch  in  grad¬ 
ually  you’ll  give  the  chains  a 
chance  to  take  hold.  Use  tire 
chains  for  greater  traction. 

3  To  make  tire  chains  last 
longer,  keep  them  snug.  The 
life  of  cross  links  is  greatly 
shortened  when  they  are  loose 
and  slap  the  pavement.  Loose 
chains  break  from  impact. 
With  snug  chains,  the  cross 
chains  ride  close  to  tire  tread 
and  "roll”  against  the  road. 
Listen !  N oisy  chains  wear  out 
faster.  Keep  yours  snug. 


ask  for 

VftED  AMERKAH 

v  BHR.RHHMRCID 
ffltt  CRMHS 

EVER  MADE 


AjCCO  In  Business  for  Your  Safety 

ifes.  AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Wj)'  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
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What  Christmas  Means 

'"PHE  traditional  greeting  of  the  season  is 
*  “Merry  Christmas.”  To  every  member  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  family  we  extend 
that  greeting,  and  we  also  express  the  hope 
that  the  fullness  of  the  Christmas  Season’s 
greatest  blessings  may  be  yours. 

The  rush  of  feverish  preparation  will  be 
over  in  a  few  days  now.  On  Christmas  Eve 
the  carolers  will  repeat  the  old  familiar 
melodies  and  songs  that  so  fittingly  represent 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  day  to  come. 
Then,  on  Christmas  day  when  all  the  greet¬ 
ings  have  been  exchanged  and  the  gifts  dis¬ 
tributed,  many  of  us  will  experience  a  com¬ 
parative  quiet  in  our  hearts.  It  is  in  this  after¬ 
glow  of  the  merriment  that  a  man  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas, 
and  may  then  capture  its  spiritual  blessings. 

Christmas  is  a  significant  experience.  His¬ 
tory  records  that  a  religious  festival  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  perhaps  as  old  as  man’s 
realization  of  the  annual  change  of  the  season. 
He  could  not,  even  in  his  primitive  state,  think 
of  the  passing  of  the  shortest  days  of  the  year 
without  looking  hopefully  toward  the  return 
of  the  sun  to  its  higher  place  in  the  heavens. 
Probably  he  had  very  great  cause  to  do  so 
because,  in  his  experience,  the  shortened  days 
brought  hunger,  cold  and  increasing  danger  of 
death.  It  was  therefore  a  great  joy  to  him  to 
know  that  he  had  survived  this  darkest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  and  could  look  forward  to 
the  longer  light  in  days  to  come.  There  are 
some  who  would  pass  Christmas  by  with  the 
casual  thought  that  it  is  little  more  than  a 
survival  of  those  fears.  Doing  thus,  they  miss 
the  truth  that  mankind’s  religious  convictions 
are  deeply  rooted  and  enduring. 

It  is  well  that  we  celebrate  Christmas  at 
this  particular  time  of  the  year.  We  need  it 
so  much  to  remind  us  that  in  man’s  darkest 
hours  the  promise  of  greater  light  is  most 
real.  Man  does  not  raise  himself  by  his  own 
bootstraps.  To  think  so  is  to  refuse  to  make 
use  of  the  greatest  strength  there  is  —  the 
spiritual  power.  A  man  who  would  overcome 
some  great  personal  defect  must  have  faith 
in  a  strength  greater  .than  his  own. 

So  it  was  that,  in  the  days  of  faith’s  dark¬ 
est  eclipse,  wise  men,  watching  the  heavens, 
saw  the  star  that  guided  them  to  The  Light 
of  the  World,  and  shepherds,  watching  their 
flocks  by  night,  heard  of  “The  Saviour  which 
is  Christ,  the  Lord.” 


Apple  Growers  Should  Take  Stock 

THERE  has  been  much  furore  in  eastern 
fruit  circles  since  the  filing  of  charges  of 
restraint  of  trade  against  Appalachian  Grow¬ 
ers  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Now 
word  comes  that  the  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Association  has  been  notified  similarly 
that  complaint  has  been  filed  for  its  alleged 
action  to  fix  prices  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Obviously,  with  apples  selling  at  only  about 
65  per  cent  of  parity  during  the  past  three 
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years,  and  with  the  government  buying  apples 
for  the  school  lunch  program  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  market  price,  there  can  be  little 
argument  that  growers  were  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  apples  rising  above  a  fair  price. 
Admittedly,  also,  with  a  short  1952  apple  crop, 
prices  have  moved  near  to  parity.  But  this  is 
not  due  to  any  special  action  of  growers  aimed 
at  price  fixing. 

Regrettable  and  unnecessary,  possibly  even 
vindictive,  as  this  action  of  the  FTC  may  seem 
to  be,  these  questions  immediately  arise:  How 
did  fruit  growers  get  themselves  so  badly  in¬ 
volved?  How  is  it  that  growers  on  the  West 
Coast  can  legally  do  all,  and  more  than  the 
Virginia  and  New  York  apple  men  are  now 
charged  by  the  FTC  to  have  done? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  clingstone 
peach  industry  of  California  is  permitted  to 
set  prices,  to  prohibit  the  harvesting  of  some 
parts  of  the  crop,  and  otherwise  to  control 
their  own  situation.  Likewise,  the  pear  in¬ 
dustry  in  California  is  allowed  to  set  prices 
and  tonnage.  Other  crops  are  also  protected. 
And  all  this  is  done  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

When  this  act  was  first  put  into  operation, 
there  was  much  bitterness  and  ill  feeling  on 
all  matters  involving  controls.  West  Coast 
operators  likewise  gave  the  law  the  chilly 
treatment.  But  sentiment  changed  as  it  be¬ 
came  better  understood.  The  West  Coast 
would  not  now  consider  for  a  moment  the 
possibility  of  going  back  to  the  “good  old 
days”  when  the  policy  was  “dog  eat  dog.”  It 
was  found  that  a  marketing  agreement  was 
an  industry  development  which  permitted 
growers  and  dealers  to  get  together  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law  and  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do. 

It  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  patent 
and  copyright  laws  which  permit  inventors 
and  writers  to  set  up  monopolies  for  a  period 
of  time  on  the  item  which  they  have  created. 
It  is  much  like  the  bankruptcy  laws  per¬ 
mitting  an  individual  to  write  off  an  impossi¬ 
ble  debt  which  in  years  gone  by  would  have 
seen  him  rot  in  jail. 

All  of  this  has  been  properly  accepted  as 
“enlightened  progress.”  But  when  it  comes 
to  an  apple  marketing  agreement  which,  had 
it  been  in  operation  for  eastern  apple  growers, 
would  have  permitted  the  very  thing  which 
they  are  now  forbidden  to  do,  the  reaction  in 
some  quarters  seems  quite  different. 

One  good  reason  why  the  reaction  is  differ¬ 
ent  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is 
not  well  understood.  Somehow  it  became 
identified  with  the  “New  Deal,”  the  “Brannan 
Plan,”  “controls,”  “government  interference,” 
and  the  like  —  and  has  therefore  been  con¬ 
demned  by  association.  And  while  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  exactly  savory  to  many,  it 
should  not  be  written  off  for  just  that  reason 
alone.  Growers  are  gradually  coming  to  real¬ 
ize  that  possibly  there  is  some  good  in  the  act 
and  that  the  only  way  to  prove  or  disprove 
this  fact  is  to  try  it  out  in  actual  practice. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  apple  industry 
was  not  originally  included  in  the  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  because  the  apple  industry 
specifically  fought  to  exclude  itself.  This  may 
not  be  commonly  known,  or  at  least  not  much 
is  said  about  it  if  is  known. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  industry’s 
reason  for  the  position  it  first  took,  perhaps  it 
is  now  time  that  someone  looked  more  fully 
into  this  whole  problem  coolly  and  with  a 
judicial  mind  and  ascertained  whether  the  law 
should  be  amended  to  permit  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  to  operate  under  it.  There  is  too  much 
at  stake  just  to  rant  and  rave  and  shake  the 
fist.  Let  the  situation  be  carefully  examined 
so  that  a  sensible  decision  can  be  made  to 
solve  the  present  dilemma. 


Need  for  Pipeline  Laws 

The  Western  New  York  Taxpayers’  Association 
wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  outstanding  position  it  has  taken 
in  defense  of  the  farmers  and  small  landowners 
against  the  high-handed  methods  used  by  the 
gas  pipeline  companies.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  done  a  tremendous,  job  in  defending  the 
people’s  rights.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  paper, 
the  pipeline  companies  would  still  be  running 
roughshod  over  the  people.  Thanks  to  your  paper, 


our  Association  has  stalemated  these  companies 
in  Western  New  York. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  still  sleeping  at 
the  barn  door  while  prize  stock  is  being  rustled, 
and  in  Albany  we  have  a  Nero  whose  fiddling 
will  make  the  State  burn  unless  he  directs  his 
Public  Service  Commission  to  call  open  meetings 
on  the  safety  code. 

We  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  fact  that  someone  in  a  position  to  give  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  to  this  high-handed  contempt  of 
the  people’s  rights  and  property  values  is  fully 
alert  to  what  is  going  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
unorganized  taxpayers  and  property  owners 
across  New  York  State  and  other  areas  that  have 
been  invaded. 

Rightfully  interested  parties  and  your  sub¬ 
scribers  should  feel  a  genuine  indebtedness  to 
you  for  the  forthright  stand  you  have  taken  in 
defense  of  their  interests. 

Western  New  York  Taxpayers’  Assn.  Inc. 

By  James  J.  Cuffe,  Pres. 

This  letter  was  received  just  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission  issued  its  new 
safety  code  governing  the  installation  of 
natural  gas  transmission  and  distribution 
lines.  The  fact  that  the  provisions  of  this  code 
are,  from  the  angle  of  public  safety,  much 
better  than  anticipated  does  not  absolve  the 
Commission  from  the  high-handed  tactics  it 
pursued  in  holding  only  one  hearing  before 
preparation  and  none  on  a  proposed  code.  It 
was,  at  the  very  least,  a  poor  way  to  engender 
public  confidence  in  the  Commission. 

Last  Spring,  a  batch  of  pipeline  bills,  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  interests  of  property 
owners,  were  passed  by  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor 
on  the  advice  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  that  they  were  probably  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  The  Commission  now  comes  forward 
with  this  warning  to  the  pipeline  companies: 

“Certain  of  the  pipeline  companies  and 
contractors  acting  for  them  have  dealt  arbi¬ 
trarily  with  residents  of  this  State,  causing 
damage  to  their  properties  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  pipelines  and  related  facilities. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
Legislature  at  the  next  session  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  rendering  such  companies 
and  their  contractors  liable  for  treble  dam¬ 
ages  for  any  wilful,  culpable  negligence  caus¬ 
ing  injury  to  persons  or  damage  to  property 
in  this  State  during  the  construction  of  pipe¬ 
lines  and  appurtenances  thereto.” 

Though  the  Commission  is  acting  pretty 
much  like  a  “Johnny  come  lately”  in  forgiv¬ 
ing  all  the  pipeline  sins  of  the  past,  people 
generally  will  welcome  the  Commission’s 
change  of  attitude  as  to  the  future. 

Certainly  there  is  no  government  agency 
better  qualified  to  work,  on  the  much  needed 
pipeline  legislation  in  New  York  State,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  with  this  official  cooperation, 
the  proper  legislation  will  be  adopted.  There 
is  still  good  reason  for  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  since  more  pipelines  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  companies  have  as  yet  shown 
little  disposition  to  treat  people  as  human 
beings  and  their  land  as  valuable  assets. 


Brevities 

“The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light.  .  .For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given.”  —  Isaiah  9:  2-6. 

The  grand  champion  steer  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  a 
Shorthorn  owned  by  Ohio  State  University.  He 
sold  for  $4.55  a  pound  liveweight.  This  compares 
with  the  1951  price  of  $6.75  and  the  1950  price 
of  $12. 

Terramycin,  when  used  in  the  amount  of  only 
five  grams  per  ton  of  feed,  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  growth  of  hatchery-bred  rainbow  trout 
in  much  the  same  degree  that  this  antibiotic  has 
likewise  speeded  up  the  growth  of  both  pigs 
and  poultry. 

New  York  State’s  wild  life  is  now  being  hunted 
by  almost  one  million  persons  annually.  This  sea¬ 
son,  based  on  past  fatalities  and  near  fatalities, 
it  is  estimated  that  20  or  more  persons  will  be 
killed  and  nearly  1,000  seriously  injured.  The  one 
best  rule  for  safe  hunting  is  to  always  consider 
that  a  gun  is  loaded,  and  never  point  a  gun  at 
anyone,  also  be  sure  it  is  game  before 'you  shoot. 
Better  lose  a  bird  or  animal  than  kill  a  person. 

The  commercial  apple  crop  in  New  York  State 
for  1952  will  total  some  11,395,000  bushels,  which 
is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  1951  apple  crop. 
The  commercial  apple  harvest  in  the  State  for 
each  of  the  three  previous  years  was  large,  rang¬ 
ing  from  17  to  20  million  bushels.  In  comparison, 
this  year’s  apple  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1945 
when  the  apple  crop  in  New  York  State  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  complete  failure. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Last  month’s  farm  price  report 
came  in  the  nature  of  gloomy  news 
both  for  farmers  and  for  the  in¬ 
coming  Republican  administration. 

Another  two  per  cent  drop  in  the 
average  of  farm  prices  between  mid- 
October  and  mid-November  —  the 
third  straight  month  in  which  there 
was  a  two  per  cent  fall  in  farm 
prices,  seemed  to  bear  out  predic¬ 
tions  of  weakening  farm  prices  in 
many  quarters.  During  the  mid- 
October  to  mid-November  month, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  failed  to  go 
down  as  much  as  prices  received  by 
farmers,  also  for  the  third  straight 
month. 

All  of  which  brought  the  value  of 
the  average  farm  products  in  terms 
of  what  they  will  actually  buy  at  the 
store,  the  so-called  parity  ratio, 
down  to  99  per  cent  of  parity. 

This  was  the  first  dip  below  100 
per  cent  of  parity  since  June  1950. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  under  pressure 
to  do  something  about  it.  What  to 
do,  however,  will  be  the  point  on 
which  few  people  will  agree. 

And  behind  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation  is  the  historic  truth  that 
farm  prices  have  never  been  above 
parity.  .  .that  is,  the  average  of  all 
U.  S.  farm  prices.  .  .except  during 
or  immediately  following  wars. 

*  ift  sH  *  * 

That  the  new  administration  is  in¬ 
heriting  a  difficult  farm  problem  not 
of  its  own  making  is  attested  to  also 
by  the  export  picture.  The  last  avail¬ 
able  report,  covering  September, 
showed  that  the  ninth  month  of  1952 
was  29  per  cent  below  the  same 
month  of  1951  in  the  amount  of  U.  S. 
farm  goods  sold  abroad.  This  was 
also  the  third  straight  month  of  such 
a  drop. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  and 


the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offer  an  identical  solution,  in  almost 
identical  words.  .  .  “trade  instead 
of  aid.”  The  two  organizations  mean 
to  say  that  we  can  hope  to  sell  more 
farm  commodities  abroad  if  we  will 
buy  more  things  from  other 
countries.  Lower  tariffs,  they  con¬ 
tend,  are  the  answer.  This,  of  course, 
runs  into  the  high  tariff-low  tariff 
battle  which  has  been  going  on  since 
tariffs  were  first  contrived  centuries 
ago.  But,  aside  from  the  contro¬ 
versial  suggestion  for  a  cure,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  disease  is  there  and 
the  new  administration  will  have  the 
job  of  finding  some  answer. 

Jfc  ifc  4s  ❖ 

The  U.  S.  -  Canadian  border  on 
March  1  will  be  opened  to  shipments 
into  the  U.  S.  of  Canadian  meat  and 
livestock  if  no  cases  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  show  up  in  Canada 
before  then,  according  to  Acting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Knox  T. 
Hutchinson.  Canada  declared  herself 
free  of  the  disease  some  time  ago 
and  has  been  pressing  for  opening 
of  the  border,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  moved  slowly  to 
make  sure  the  ■  disease  has  been 
wiped  out... 

Meanwhile  Albany  County,  New 
York,  has  been  added  to  the  areas 
held  under  Federal  quarantine  be¬ 
cause  of  the  swine  disease,  vesicular 
exanthema.  This  disease  which 
started  in  California  many  years 
back,  has  been  jumping  rapidly  into 
new  States.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  conducting  a 
slaughter  campaign  coupled  with 
quarantines  around  the  areas  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  found. 
So  far,  the  disease  has  been  wiped 
out  in  19  States  by  these  measures 
but  still  remains  in  parts  of  12 
States. 


Other  eastern  sections  affected  by 
quarantines  at  the  start  of  December 
were:  Hartford  County  in  Connecti¬ 
cut;  City  of  Baltimore  in  Maryland; 
Bristol  County  in  Massachusetts; 
Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Hudson,  Morris,  Ocean 
and  Union  Counties  in  New  Jersey; 
Albany  County,  New  York  County 
and  Clarkstown  Townships  in  Rock¬ 
land  County  in  New  York;  Bucks, 
Delaware,  Montgomery  and  York 
Counties  in  Pennsylvania;  and  all  of 
Rhode  Island. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  outlook  for  rural  road  build¬ 
ing  in  1953  must  be  described  as 
poor.  It  is  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  will  go  more  slowly  on 
passing  out  Federal  funds,  and  much 
road  building  in  recent  years  has 
been  under  the  program  of  Federal 
money,  matched  by  the  States. 
Whether  or  not  this  estimate  of  the 
incoming  administration  turns  out  to 
be  true  with  respect  to  road-build¬ 
ing,  there  is  still  another  and  per¬ 
haps  more  important  factor. 

Although  it  is  anticipated  that 
steel  will  be  in  better  supply  next 
year,  rural  roadbuilding  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  low  priority.  The  situ¬ 
ation  appears  to  be  considerably 
worse  in  this  respect  than  when  a 
similar  set  of  circumstances  defeated 
efforts  of  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis  (D., 
Miss.)  to  “get  farmers  out  of  the 
mud.” 

The  National  Grange,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  decided  on  a  new 
approach  to  the  financing  of  road¬ 
building  which  would  permit  the 
States  greater  latitude  in  deciding 
which  roads  to  build.  This  would 
obviously  serve  to  raise  the  priority 
of  farm  roads.  The  Grange  asked 
that  the  Federal  Government  end 
its  tax  on  gasoline  and  stop  all 
automotive  taxation.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  the  States  to  levy  these  same 
taxes  and  thereby  raise  for  them¬ 
selves  the  money  which  the  Federal 
Governmnt  was  providing  on  a 
matching  basis;  the  difference  being 
that  the  States,  working  entirely 
with  their  own  money,  would  not 
have  to  consult  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  about  planned  roadbuilding 
projects.  Harry  Lando 


Far  Hills  and  sold  to  Phyllis  Potts 
of  Allentown,  a  4-H  Club  member. 
Thirty  young  heifers  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Austin  L.  Moody  of  Red 
Bank. 


The  Garden  State’s  champion  to¬ 
mato  grower  for  1952  is  John  G. 
Borton  of  Woodstown  who  was  rec¬ 
ognized  at  the  annual  Tomato  Day 
program  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  convention.  He  qualified  by 
producing  an  average  of  16.97  tons 
Der  acre  on  a  little  over  20  acres  and 
was  awarded  a  $100  savings  bond 
by  C.  B.  Bauer  of  Trenton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Canners 
Assn.  The  1952  winner  did  not  come 
near  last  year’s  champion’s  average 
yield  of  25.94  tons  per  acre  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Abrams  of  Vincentown,  but 
yields  generally  were  drastically  cut 
in  1952  by  unfavorable  weather. 
Runner-up  to  Borton  was  Edward 
Ivins  of  Cookstown,  Burlington 
County,  with  an  average  yield  of 
16.37  tons  per  acre  and  Anna  Bell 
Haines  of  Vincentown  came  in  third 
with  15.33  tons.  Emmor  Roberts  of 
Vincentown  was  this  year’s  winner  in 
the  “quality  class”  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  $100  bond.  Carina  Brothers 
of  Moorestown  came  in  second  and 
Harold  Hubschmitt  of  Bridgeton 
third  in  this  classification.  James  R. 
Wooden  of  Lambert  ville  was  the 
winner  of  the  4-H  Club  tomato  pro¬ 
ject  and  Charles  E.  Hendrickson,  Jr. 
of  Freehold  the  winner  in  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  tomato 
project  competition.  Both  boys  were 
awarded  engraved  wrist  watches. 


marketing  associations  (Flemington, 
Hackettstown,  Hightstown,  Mount 
Holly,  Paterson  and  Vineland) 
amounted  to  $20,925,708  which  is  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  Egg  prices  were  off  10.47  per 
cent  from  the  year  previous  and 
poultry  prices  were  down  by  eight 
per  cent.  The  nine  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  auctions  (Beverly,  Cedarville, 
Glassboro,  Hammonton,  Hightstown, 
Landisville,  Pedricktown,  Swedes- 
boro  and  Vineland)  sold  $8,309,749 
worth  of  products,  compared  with 
$8,809,080  for  the  same  period  a 
year  previous.  Although  there  was  a 
decrease  of  23.63  per  cent  in  volume, 
the  price  of  the  average  package 
this  year  was  $2.18  compared  with 
$1.78  average  last  year.  The  livestock 
auctions  at  Flemington,  Hacketts¬ 
town  and  Mount  Holly  declined 
sharply  in  gross  from  $6,142,765  in 
1951  to  $4,934,257  in  1952. 


Sales  at  New  Jersey’s  16  coopera¬ 
tive  produce,  poultry  and  egg  and 
livestock  auction  markets  during'  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1952  totaled 
$34,169,715.  This  is  a  slight  reduction 
from  the  record  of  $35,688,541  sold 
the  previous  year  and  is  due  mostly 
to  a  decline  of  nearly  25  per  cent  in 
sales  at  the  livestock  auctions.  The 
six  poultry  and  egg  cooperative 

December  20,  1952 


Joseph  C.  Thoms  of  Whitehouse 
Station  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Aberdeen  Angus  Assn, 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  recently 
at  Princeton.  Kendall  E.  Canfield  of 
Flemington  is  the  new  vice-president 
and  Dr.  Robert  P.  Lawrence  of 
Holm  del  was  reelected  secy.-treas. 
Newly  elected  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  are:  Charles  J.  Mahoney, 
Eatontown;  James  H.  Eppler,  Mend- 
ham;  Dr.  Robert  A.  Cooke,  Eaton¬ 
town;  LeRoy  Riggins  of  Greenwich; 
Stephen  Birch,  Jr.  of  Mahwah  and 
Mr.  Neuberger.  At  a  recent  Farmers 
Opportunity  Sale  in  Mount  Holly,  89 
head  of  Aberdeen  Angus  consigned 
by  New  Jersey  breeders  were  sold  to 
33  buyers,  mostly  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  and  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  The  top  steer 
was  consigned  by  W.  W.  Brainard  of 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Time  to  Plan  for  the  Pullet 

Layers 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 
By  Harry  K.  Bell 

•  Wintertime  in  the  Dairy 

Barn 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Farm  Welding 

A  Pictorial  Presentation 

•  Trip  Through  Pennsylvania 
By  James  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Selling  the  Egg 

By  Julia  Bell  Merriman 

•  Flying  Police  —  Hawks  and 

Owls 

By  W.  E.  Herwig 


Grand  Champion  in  the  New 
Jersey  4-H  Baby  Beef  Sale  held  at 
Trenton  on  December  3  was  con¬ 
signed  by  Patricia  Stellatella  of  New 
Brunswick  and  purchased  for  $1.00 
a  pound.  The  animal,  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  weighed  1,146  pounds.  The 
young  15-year  old  exhibitor  had 
three  other  animals  in  the  show.  Two 
of  these  won  second  and  third  place 
in  the  heavy  and  lightweight  di¬ 
visions  respectively.  The  reserve 
champion  in  the  show,  a  Shorthorn 
owned  by  Carmine  Casola  of  Holm- 
del,  was  sold  for  55  cents  a  pound. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


“OINTMENT  TRIBIOTIC 

BEST  MASTITIS  CONTROL 
I’VE  EVER  USED!” 

Schenevus,  N.Y.— “Best  treatment 
method  I’ve  ever  used,”  says  Henry 
Pape,  referring  to  Wyeth’s  newly 
introduced  Ointment  Tribiotic  for 
mastitis  control.  “This  combination 
of  antibiotics  is  mighty  effective  and 
fast-acting  in  clearing  up  the  real 
stubborn  cases.” 

Mr.  Pape  operates  a  104  acre  dairy 
farm  here  in  the  heart  of  the  New 
York  milkshed,  milking  36  Holsteins. 
“Recently,  when  I  used  Tribiotic  in 
four  different  cases  where  I  spotted 
mastitis  symptoms,  only  one  tube  of 
Tribiotic  was  necessary  to  clear  up 
the  trouble.  That  spells  economy  in 
my  language— fast-acting,  with  cows 
off  the  production  line  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time,”  Mr.  Pape  states. 

“You  pan  put  me  down  as  a  mighty 
satisfied  user  of  Tribiotic,  and  I’m 
telling  my  neighbors  in  the  dairy 
business  that  it’s  the  most  effective 
mastitis  treatment  I’ve  found.” 
*Trademark 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 
YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


TRIBIOTIC 

NEWEST  MASTITIS  CONTROL 
PRODUCT 

•  TRIBIOTIC  OINTMENT,  triple  anti¬ 
biotic  combination,  provides  multiple 
striking  power  and  gives  a  wider  range 
of  effectiveness  and  increased  action. 
Supplied  inone-pinch  single  dose  tubes. 

•  Each  handy  tube  of  Tribiotic  Ointment 
contains  100,000  units  of  penicillin  to¬ 
gether  with  the  equivalent  of  50  mg. 
dihydrostreptomycin  base  and  5,000 
units  of  bacitracin. 


Wyeth 

Incorporated, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


^APPETIZER  and 
TONIC  for  COWS 

...V'lftMIHD. 


FOR) 

_ _  ONE  MONTH  [ 

Before  and  after  calving 

OR  UNDER  HEAVY  PRODUCTION 

BARKER,  MOORE  &  MEIN  CO* 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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/UJESECOwF'N 

y  SEEM  SLUGGISH,..  g 
’.MILK  YIELD  IS 
/LOW  IN  SPITE  OF 


LET'S  ADO 
KOW-KARE 

THEY  SAY 
IT  HELPS  IN 
TURNING  PEEP 
TO  MILK 


NEXT  DAY  AT  THE  STORE 

YESSIR,  CONCENTRATED  KOW-KARE  ^ 
HELPS  MAKE  COSTLY  FEED  PAY  OFF. 
CONTAINS  TONIC  DRUGS,  ICON, 
IODINE,  C06ALT,  CALCIUM, 
PHOSPHORUS, 


or  Curing  Pork  on  the  Farm 


With  the  help  of  food  freezers — and  a  new  quick 
pork  cure ,  home  butchering  is  taking  a  new  lease 
on  life •  Here  is  a  process  that  is  quick,  saves 
labor,  and  results  in  superior,  tasty  meat  cuts . 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


LATER  . 


Get  this  proven  feed- 
supplement  at  your 
farm -supply  store.  It 
really  pays  off. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24- page  illustrated 
treatise:  "Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle." 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc, 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


NEW!  50  LB.  FEED  MIX  DRUM 


NOW  I Fast' Safe’ SURE  Way 

li  U II  ■  j0  Dehorn  Your  Calves 

tfuttmim  flutomat*c  Heat  Control 

Stewart  calf  dehorner 


Automatic  Control 
for  Steady, 

High 
Heat 

Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron  when 
soldering 
tip  is  attached 

Electric  dehorning  with  the  new  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Calf  Dehorner  is  fast,  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Dehorning  can  be  done  any  time  of  year. 
No  loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound — no 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control 
provides  correct  high  heat  for  continuous 
operation.  Handle  remains  cool.  Dehorner  is 
easy  to  manipulate.  Complete  with  heavy 
duty  soldering  tip.  $14.95  at  your  dealer’s. 

Write  for  information  about  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Dehorner  and  animal  clipping  equipment , 

(ffitriMim  CORPORATION 
Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd„  Chicago  50,  Ill. 
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OME  butchering  of  livestock, 
especially  hogs,  has  steadi¬ 
ly  declined  for  the  past 
three  decades,  with  less 
than  one-half  the  number 
now  being  farm-killed  as 
compared  with  30  years 
ago. 

One  important  -reason  for  this  is 
the  advent  and  increasing  use  of 
both  home  and  locker  freezers. 
Farmers  also  have  more  cash  money 
than  they  did  30  years  ago,  and  many 
prefer  to  buy  only  those  special  pork 
cuts  that  their  families  like  best. 
Then  too,  the  cost  of  hired  labor  has 
greatly  increased.  These  consider¬ 
ations,  plus  the  fact  that  everyone 
cannot  butcher  a  hog  as  it  should  be 
done,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  decline  in  home  butchering.  An¬ 
other  factor  against  butchering  hogs 
on  the  farm  is  that  lard  and  lard 
substitutes  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  they  would  cost  by  home  pro¬ 
cessing;  and  the  quality  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  lard  is  usually  superior  to 
that  produced  at  home.  Unless  finan¬ 
cially  necessary,  farmers  are  there¬ 
fore  avoiding  the  trouble  and  extra 
work  involved  in  home  butchering. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  the  relative 
economy  involved  when  buying  the 
various  pork  cuts,  whether  they  are 
to  be  used  immediately  or  to  be 
stored  in  the  freezer,  and  possibly 
later  taken  out  and  cured. 

Pork  Cuts  and  Percentages 

The  housewife,  rural  or  urban, 
usually  wants  to  buy  the  best  for  her 
family.  Yet  the  price  is  not  always 
the  most  reliable  guide  for  quality 
purchases.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
center  cut  loin  pork  chops;  they  are 
actually  no  better  than  most  other 
pork  chops  but  demand  and  limited 
supply  have  caused  them  to  sell  at  a 
big  premium. 

Let  us  then  discuss  the  returns  in 
pounds  of  the  different  pork  cuts 
from  a  live  weight  fat  hog.  Assume 
that  a  fat  barrow,  the  most  common 
market  class,  is  sold  for  butchering, 
and  that  it  weights  240  pounds  live- 
weight.  Such  an  animal  will,  on  the 
average,  dress  out  a  180-pound  car¬ 
cass,  cooled  weight.  When  this  car¬ 
cass  is  trimmed,  some  cuts  cured  and 
smoked,  trimmed  and  prepared  for 
retail  sale,  there  is  a  further  aver¬ 
age  shrinkage  of  30  pounds.  This 
leaves  150  pounds  available  for  re¬ 
tail  cuts.  These  have  an  average 
poundage  distribution  as  follows: 
hams  29  pounds,  bacon  pieces  27, 
pork  loins  for  roasts  or  chops  18, 
shoulders  for  roasts,  chops,  picnics 
and  smoked  butts  11,  center  cut  loin 
chops  10,  pork  sausage  eight,  salt 
pork  seven,  spare  ribs  and  trim¬ 
mings  five,  and  lard  35. 

In  preparing  the  carcass  for  re¬ 
tail,  the  30  pounds  of  shrinkage  are 
not  a  total  loss  as  it  is  composed 
largely  of  the  head,  feet  and  vital 
organs,  all  of  which  have  some  sale 
value;  and  these  are  used  both  as 
fresh  and  cured  pork  products.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  of 
;he  carcass  retail  cuts  mentioned, 
;he  center  cut  loin  chops  represent 
about  seven  per  cent.  This  is  a  good 
point  to  keep  in  mind  when  buying 
pork  cuts  to  put  into  the  freezer,  to 
Ye  used  later  either  as  fresh  pork 
or  to  be  taken  out  and  cured. 

Dry  Curing  Boneless  Ham 

A  considerable  number  of  farm 
’amilies  like  to  have  some  cured 
pork  products  available  to  use.  It  is 
cheaper  to  cure  such  meats  at  home 
but,  where  hogs  are  not  farm  killed, 
it  is  not  done  now  as  much  as  in 
former  years.  In  order  to  meet  this 
demand,  the  larger  salt  companies 
now  have  available  a  ready  mixed 


curing  preparation,  either  with  or 
without  a  concentrated  smoke  ingre¬ 
dient. 

A  study  of  this  matter  of  home 
curing  frozen  and  fresh  meats  has 
been  recently  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  salt  companies.  Their  recom¬ 
mendation  for  dry  curing  pork  cuts 
is  that,  after  the  dry  cure  has  been 
applied,  one  should  put  the  pieces  in 
a  plastic  bag,  tie  up  the  open  end 
and  place  the  bag  in  the  refrigerator 
or  in  any  cool  place  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  freezing  but  not  over  45 
degrees  F-.  For  quick  curing,  it  is 
preferable  to  bone  out  the  fresh 
ham,  and  divide  it  into  three  pieces. 
For  dry  curing,  use  three  heaping 
teaspoons  of  the  curing  mixture  for 
each  pound  of  ham.  Rub  the  curing 
mixture  well  into  the  meat,  cover¬ 
ing  the  surface  with  what  is  left. 
-Next,  place  each  of  the  pieces  sepa¬ 
rately  in  plastic  bags  and  refrigerate 
as  mentioned.  Pieces  weighing  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  dry-cure  for 
10  days;  nine  to  12  pound  pieces 
should  be  cured  for  12  days;  and 
larger  pieces  for  15  days. 

The  cured  ham  pieces  are  ready 
for  immediate  use  at  the  end  of  the 
curing  period  specified.  When  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plastic  bags,  the 
pieces  should  be  rinsed  well  in  cool 
clean  water,  and  then  dried  either 
with  a  clean  cloth  or  paper  towel. 
Place  the  cured  meat  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator,  and  use  it  within  10  days  to 
two  weeks  after  taking  from  the 
cure. 

The  Quick  Brine  Cure 

If  preferred,  boneless  ham  pieces 
may  also  be  brine  cured.  The  brine 
cure  is  made  by  mixing  one  cup  of 
the  curing  mixture  with  three  cups 
of  boiled  water  which  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool;  larger  amounts  should 


be  mixed  in  the  same  ratio.  Stir 
until  the  curing  mixture  has  dis¬ 
solved. 

Take  the  pieces  of  fresh  ham  and 
place  them  in  a  clean,  scalded 
vitriolized  crock  or  jar,  and  cover 
completely  with  the  pickling  liquid. 
Weight  the  meat  down,  in  order  to 
keep  it  immersed,  with  a  dish  or 
some  pieces  of  hard  surfaced 
crockery;  do  not  use  metal  or  stones 
for  weights.  Refrigerate  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  dry  cure.  Leave  in 
the  brine  cure  the  same  length  of 
time  as  with  the  dry  cure. 

Regular  Curing 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  method 
of  curing  pork  is  a  mild,  quick  cure 
intended  for  comparatively  early 
use,  as  contrasted  to  the  regular 
method  of  curing  and  smoking  hams. 
For  the  regular  dry-cure,  the  hams 
are  left  in  the  cure,  with  three  rub¬ 
bings,  for  seven  days  per  inch  of 
thickness.  Thus  the  usual  five  inch 
thick  ham  would  require  35  days  of 
curing.  With  the  regular  pickle  cure, 
the  time  needed  is  nine  days  per 
inch  of  thickness,  or  at  the  rate  of 
45  days  for  a  five  inch  thick  ham, 
using  an  85  degree  pickle.  The  regu¬ 
lar  curing  formula,  commonly  used, 
consists  of  eight  pounds  of  salt,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  three  ounces  of 
saltpeter;  this  is  enough  to  dry  cure 
180  pounds  of  pork.  When  mixed 
with  four  gallons  of  water  this 
amount  of  curing  mixture  makes 
what  is  known  as  an  85  degree 
pickle. 

Side  Pork  and  Spare  Ribs 

When  either  cured  or  smoked 
bacon  is  placed  in  a  deep  freezer,  it 
soon  loses  its  fresh,  piquant  taste 
but,  when  fresh  side  pork  is  proper¬ 
ly  packaged  and  placed  in  the 
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Photo:  Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  new,  economical  and  appetizing  way  to  cure  pork  cuts  is  by  applying  a 
commercial  curing  mixture,  and  then  refrigerating  the  cuts  at  proper 
temperature  in  plastic  bags,  as  shown.  Before  curing,  the  pieces  can  be 
kept  as  fresh  pork  in  the  deep  freezer  and  then  given  a  quick  cure  as  needed. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


freezer  or  freezer  locker  and  held 
at  a  low  temperature,  it  remains 
fresh  almost  indefinitely.  It  may 
then  be  removed,  allowed  to  thaw  at 
45  degrees  F.  in  amounts  as  desired, 
and  given  a  quick  cure  for  table  use. 
In  this  manner,  just  as  with  hams, 
the  work  can  be  done  as  needed  and 
has  the  advantage  of  no  loss  from 
spoilage  or  lowered  quality. 

Any  piece  of  fresh  side  pork  or 
thawed,  frozen  side  meat  can  be 
readily  and  easily  cured  into  delici¬ 
ous  bacon.  Use  only  half  as  much  of 
the  curing  mixture  as  with  ham:  in 
other  words,  three  heaping  tea- 
spoonsful  for  each  two  pounds  of 
side  pork  to  be  cured.  Allow  the  side 
pork  to  cure  for  one  week  in  the 
plastic  bag,  after  being  rubbed  with 
the  curing  mixture.  Then  handle  as 
with  the  quick  cured  ham  pieces. 
None  of  the  quick  cured  pork  cuts 
should  be  placed  back  in  the  freezer, 
but  kept  in  the  refrigerator  as  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned. 

The  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of 
spare  ribs  are  increased  if  they  are 
given  a  quick  cure  before  being 
cooked,  especially  if  they  are  to  be 
barbecued.  To  dry  cure,  rub  the 
cure  in  well,  over  all  the  surface  of 
the  ribs.  The  ribs  may  be  cut  in 
desired  lengths  in  order  to  go  into 
the  plastic  bags  for  curing.  Allow  to 
remain  in  the  bags  in  the  cure  for 
only  two  days.  Wash  and  refrigerate, 
but  do  not  freeze.  Cook  within  a 
few  days  after  curing. 

Pork  Loin  and  Boneless  Shoulder 

Any  part  or  all  of  either  the  fresh 
or  frozen  pork  loin  may  be  given  a 
quick  mild  cure.  The  frozen  loin,  as 
with  the  other  pork  cuts,  should  be 
allowed  to  thaw  out  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  before  being  placed  in  the 
cure. 

A  quick  cured  pork  loin  makes  an 
excellent  roast  and  has  a  flavor  su¬ 
perior  to  fresh  pork.  The  cured  pork 
loin  is  baked  in  the  same  manner 
and  length  of  time  as  a  fresh  pork 
roast.  However,  the  cured  loin  piece 
can  be  enhanced  for  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance  by  being  garnished  or 
cooked  with  a  covering  of  brown 
sugar,  with  some  cloves  stuck  in  over 
the  surface. 

Pork  loins  can  be  easily  cured 
with  either  the  dry  or  brine  cure, 
using  them  the  same  as  the  fresh 
ham  pieces.  However,  for  the  dry 
cure,  allow  to  remain  in  the  plastic 
bags  for  only  four  days.  In  the 
pickle-cure,  allow  to  remain  for 
eight  days.  Refrigerate  and  handle 
as  for  the  ham  cure. 

No  other  pork  cut  has  a  greater 
diversity  of  use  than  the  boneless 
pork  shoulder.  It  may  be  used  in 
either  the  fresh  or  frozen  state  as  a 
fresh  pork  roast  or  as  shoulder  chops. 
It  may  be  cured  and  then  either 
baked  or  sliced  and  used  as  fried, 
cured  shoulder.  It  may  also  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  then  ground 
for  use  as  pork  sausage.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  these  small  pieces  may  be 
frozen  and  .then  quick-cured  and 
used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  pork 
loaf.  To  cure  the  cut-up  shoulder 
pieces,  apply  three  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  of  the  curing  mixture  for 


each  two  pounds  of  pork.  Cure  in  a 
plastic  bag  for  five  days.  This  may 
then  be  ground,  seasoned  to  taste 
with  brown  sugar  and  baked.  It 
makes  a  delicious  dish  and  one  that 
is  easy  to  get  ready.  If  it  is  desired 
to  roast  the  thawed  pork  loin  and 
give  it  a  quick-cure,  rub  it  well  with 
the  curing  mixture  24  hours  before 
putting  it  in  the  oven;  its  flavor  and 
aroma  will  be  much  improved.  For 
curing  the  boneless  whole  pork 
shoulder,  follow  the  directions  just 
as  with  ham. 

Pork  Sausage  and  Cured  Chops 

When  pork  sausage  is  stored  in 
either  the  home  freezer  or  the 
freezer  locker,  it  does  not  hold  its 
fresh  flavor  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  pieces  of  pork  are  frozen  in 
their  fresh  state,  they  do  keep  their 
flavor  for  a  long  time  when  frozen 
and  kept  at  freezing  or  below.  Such 
pieces  of  pork  cuts  and  pork  trim¬ 
mings  may  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
freezer,  months  later,  and  made  into 
delicious  pork  sausage  that  tastes  as 
though  it  had  just  been  prepared, 
which  indeed  it  has. 

The  recommendations  are  to  al¬ 
low  the  pork  pieces  or  trimmings  to 
remain  at  room  temperature  for  a 
few  hours,  in  the  plastic  bags  in 
which  they  were  stored;  then  cut 
them  up  in  small  pieces.  When  com¬ 
pletely  thawed  out,  add  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  sausage  seasoning;  the  usual 
rate  is  one  level  tablespoon  of  the 
seasoning  per  pound  of  meat.  Mix 
well  into  the  meat  and  grind  into 
the  same  container  in  which  the 
meat  and  seasoning  were  mixed. 
Make  into  rolls  and  place  in  the 
freezer.  Trimmings  and  cuts  should 
be  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one-third 
fat  to  two-thirds  lean  meat.  Pork 
shoulder  trimmings  make  excellent 
sausage  meat. 

If  preferred,  a  good  sausage  sea¬ 
soning  mixture  may  be  made  by 
using  two  pounds  of  table  salt,  six 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  and  two 
ounces  of  sage.  Mix  smaller  amounts 
in  the  same  ratio.  Add  this  season¬ 
ing  to  taste.  Do  not  eat  raw  sausage; 
mix  a  little  and  cook  it.  Two  to 
three  teaspoons  of  the  home  mixture 
per  pound  of  meat  is  a  good  rate. 

Pork  chops  make  a  tasty  dish  for 
the  farm  table  when  they  have  been 
quick  cured  by  the  brine  cure 
method.  Mix  one-third  cup  of  the 
commercial  curing  mixture  with  one 
cup  of  water.  Cover  the  chops  in  a 
clean  glass  or  vitriolized  container, 
allow  to  cure  from  six  to  eight  hours. 
Rinse  and  wipe  off,  cook  immedi¬ 
ately,  or  they  may  be  refrigerated 
and  used  three  or  four  days  later  as 
desired. 

No  other  meat  has  such  a  wide 
variety  of  uses  as  pork,  and  these 
suggestions  for  quick  curing  offer  a 
new,  economical  and  appetizing  way 
of  serving  pork  for  the  farm  table. 


You  have  not  converted  a  man  be¬ 
cause  you  have  silenced  him.  —  John 
Morley 


Photo:  Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Knolhvood  Rag  Apple  Gay  has  recently  completed  an  official  record  of 
32,888  poimds  of  milk,  containing  1,327  pounds  of  butterfat,  in  a  year.  This 
is  a  new  national  butterfat  record  for  Holsteins  on  3X  milking.  Her  record 
was  made  at  Butterfly  Farms,  owned  by  R.  Austin  and  Jay  W.  Backus  in 

Mexico,  Oswego  County,  New  York. 


December  20,  1952 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  December 
5,  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  stronger  with  fairly  active 
demand,  especially  for  slaughter 
heifers.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers — Good  grade  $20-23.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $18-19.50;  Common  $14.25-17.80. 
Slaughter  cows  —  Good  grade  $16- 
17.20;  Medium  $15-15.70;  Heavy 
Canners  $13.40-15;  Light  Canners 
$11.30-13.10;  Thin  Canners  $11.30 
down.  Slaughter  bulls  —  Good  grade 
$21.20-21.60;  Medium  $16.75-19.; 
Common  $13.70-16.50. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with 
last  week,  with  fairly  active  demand. 
Prices  per  head:  Vealers — Choice 
grade  $90-100;  Good  grade  $76-89; 
Medium  $60-75;  Common  $45-58; 
Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $20-34;  Bobs  60- 
85  lbs.,  $14-20;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs., 
$13.50  down. 

The  hog  market  was  slightly 
stronger  than  last  week,  with  fairly 
active  demand.  Price  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $17-20.25;  Heavy 
Weights  $13-16.80;  Heavy  Sows 
$11.20-14.25;  Heavy  Boars  $9.00-9.90; 
Small  Pigs  $3.50-9.75  each. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


tfc CALVES 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  VOU  BUV 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


REGISTERED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTIE 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
TWO  —  6-7  MONTH  HEIFERS  $250  Each 
THREE  —  4-Yr.  COWS  with  calf  at  foot 
bred  back.  BULLS  —  Various  Ages. 
WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  7111 


-  FOR  SALE  —  REG.  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

2 >/2  years  old,  name,  Alexandria  R.  &  F.  3-6378148. 
Sire:  Agawam  President  19-4782006.  Dam:  Miss 
Holmdel  066-3307093.  Also  REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINA  HOGS  for  sale.  DELABAR  FARM, 

WALLPACK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Charles  Beisler,  Owner,  James  N.  Price,  Mgr. 


- ANGUS  STEER  AND  HEIFER  CALVES - 

450  LBS.  AVERAGE.  RAISED  ON  OUR  FARMS 
FROM  OUR  OWN  GOOD  NATIVE  HERD. 

0.  V.  DOELL, 

EAST  LAKE  ROAD,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
^Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


N.  E.  Ayrshire  Club  Mid-Winter  Sale  Fair  I 
Grounds,  Northampton,  Mass.  Saturday.  Janu¬ 
ary  3  at  11:30  A.  M.  70  COWS,  5  BRED 

nfEaflErr?w«  RUk*-S.  A  very  good  entire  herd] 
of  38  COWS  is  included.  Many  fresh  and  due  I 
soon.  All  TB,  blood  tested  and  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  within  30  days. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Seles  Service  Boa  96.  Brandon,  Vt 


REG.  GUERNSEYS 

Artificial  YEARLING  BULL  from  dam  with  12.300  M. 
TwnF';vJS.0DHEJ,FnEJ'S’  CALVES,  YEARLINGS  and 
TWO  TEAR  OLDS-  a  BRED  DAUGHTER  of 

wAYnrRinul<iii,nEuB,EKA'  Calfhood  Vaccinated. 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 

——REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  herel 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


18  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 


FOR  SALE.  NOT  REGISTERED.  DEHORNED 
BRED  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL  CALVES. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y 


DOGS 


- FOR  SALE  —  A.K.C.  COCKER  SPANIELS - 

All  Colors  and  Ages.  $l5-$50  each.  A.  K.  C.  St. 
Bernard  Pups  and  grown  stock.  Collie-Shepherd  Pu  s 
some  now  working.  All  are  wormed,  distemp  -, 
vaccinated.  Will  ship  within  reasonable  distance. 
Insured.  EDNA  GLADSTONE, 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  2  31 


SHEPHERD  -  COLLIE  CATTLE  WORKING  PUPS 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  COLLIES:  ALL  AGES,  REASON¬ 
ABLE.  MARION  HARMON,  POWNAL,  MAINE 


REGISTERED 
V.  MAHONEY, 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  A.K.C. 


MALES  $60;  FEMALES  $50 
POND  EDDY,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  BULL  DOG 


A.  K.  C.  Registered.  Male.  White.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  A  real  show  animal  or  for  breeding  House- 
broken.  ERNEST  BRENON, 

ROUTE  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  4748-J-l 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  COLLIE  PUPS 


From  Registered  Litter.  Champion  Breeding,  Golden 
Farm  Raised.  Dogs  for  Xmas.  $35. 
L.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


RAMS 


DISPER.SA.Xj _ 

Hampshire  Grade  Ewes 

Bred  to  purebred  Hampshire  rams  to  lamb  December, 
January,  February  and  March.  These  big.  rugged 
Western  ewes  are  priced  right  to  make  you  money. 

Two,  three  and  four  year  olds,  $25  up. 
SIDNEY  PHILLIPS,  R.D.,  GT.  MEADOWS,  N.  J. 


I  fed.  smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  RAMS. 
Well  grown  thrifty  fellows.  Ready  for  service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  20  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  EWES 
BRED  TO  HOBS  NOB  RAM 
-I-  HOGE _  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

HAVE  25  VERY  GOOD  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
FOR  SALE,  AGES  I  TO  5.  PRICE  TO  SELL. 
CHAS.  &  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA,  C-21.  MO. 

RABBITS 


BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS.  From  Real  Heel  Driving  Parents.  Born 
Low  Heel  Strikers.,  MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $12. 

Registralion  Paper  $1.00  Extra. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


— -  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


Farm 


DACHSHUND 
Raised,  Wormed, 


PUPPIES  - . 

Innoculated.  Pedigrees 


■  „  FEMALES  $25;  MALES  $35. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

- A.K.C.  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES _ 

.  PEDIGREES  FURNISHED 

MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN.  PENNA. 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG., _ PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Sell  Your"*1 
Surplus  Stock 


I  M 


ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


w  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

”  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


SWINE 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


More  hog  growers  are  de¬ 
manding  Hampshires  to  get 
that  extra  pig  per  Utter ;  more 
pounds  of  quality  red  meat 
per  head:  and  higher  dollar 
value  of  carcass.  Rapid 
.  „  growth,  economy  of  gain, 
rustling  ability  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  profits. 
Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable, 
quality  pork  production.  WRITE  for  - 


•^Better  Mothers 
ts  Cheaper  Gains 
i/MORE  Meat 


#  breed  literature;  lo¬ 
cation  of  bred  Sow 
-  sales;  addresses  Of 
nearby  breeders. 


id $1.00 fori  yr. sub. I 

Hampshire  Herdsman, 

ed  magazine. 


Send  $1 

to 
breed 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1110  MAIN  ST„ 


BRED  SOWS 

By  Mail  Order! 
Save  tires  and 
time!  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  vour  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
.  .  .  a  free  service 
• « •  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

cuGac  IRu  m^/REE-  REG'  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

£V\Pe^U,lST  „DUR°CS.  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


rUKLoMbu  SWINE  SALE  •  JANUARY  14  and  15,  195: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

OVER  200  HEAD  •  7  BREEDS  •  BRED  GILT! 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SWINE  BREEDERS  OFFER  THEIR  BEST  IN  THIS  GREAT  SHOW  AND  SAL 
ALL  GILTS  ARE  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CAN  GO  INTO  ANY  STATE 
Writa  t0  the  following  for  catalogs  for  a  particular  breed  — 
?EccTciRLSL,.T^J?ALE„M-  R'TTER-  Secy.,  1511  N.  CAMERON  ST.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
£moHIR  whIteS  —  RAYMOND  W.  LLOYD,  Secy.,  WEISEL,  PA. 

DUBOCS  —  EARL  HORST,  Secy.,  R.  D.  2,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 

SmM4PMrHleE?v,TeJ0HN.  R-  R°SENBERGER,  Secy.,  CENTER  HALL,  PA. 

CHINAS  —  CLARK  H.  KOSTENBADER,  R.  D.  5,  LEWISBURG,  PA. 

VnnV«sEmnF«LANILcCDHnrDx  Z"  HERMAN  U.  HORST,  Secy.,  HUMMELSTOWN,  PA. 
YORKSHIRES  —  HERBERT  MYERS,  R.  D.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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Candy  Dream  Comes  True 


Courtesy:  Greeting  Card  Publishers  Assn., N  Y 


The  Night  Before  Christmas 

“The  children  are  nestled  all  snug 
in  their  beds, 

While  visions  of  sugar-plums  dance 
in  their  heads.” 


The  Goose  Hangs  High 

We  raise  our  own  geese  and,  if 
you  do,  perhaps  you  have  the  same 
reluctance  about  killing  the  birds 
you  are  fond  of.  A  happy  pair  of 
geese  does  not  miss  the  youngsters 
when  you  cook  them,  but  you  do! 

In  any  case,  goose  for  Christmas 
dinner  is  our  topic  and  this  our 
recipe.  Procure  a  nice  12-pound 
dressed  goose  and  after  the  usual 
careful  preparations,  stuff  it  with 
sauerkraut,  sew  it  up,  put  in  450  de¬ 
gree  F.  oven  for  15  minutes.  Reduce 
heat  to  300  and  roast  slowly  for  three 
hours. 

Bread  stuffing  is  good,  too.  If  you 
use  it,  add  an  extra  bit  of  sage,  some 
diced  apples  and  cooked  prunes  to 
your  regular  recipe.  Then  garnish 
the  serving  platter  with  plump 
pitted  prunes  and  sliced  oranges. 

Now,  you  have  lots  of  rich  goose 
grease  left  over.  Strain  it  and  french 
fry  a  potato  in  it  to  remove  the 
flavor  of  the  stuffing.  I  have  sold 
some  of  this  fat  to  drug  stores  where, 
I  am  told,  it  is  used  as  a  base  for 
salves.  Usually  I  save  it  and  use  it 
in  cooking.  It  is  fine  for  pastry,  but 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much.  It  is  very  penetrating,  and 
one-half  of  the  usual  amount  of 
shortening  will  be  right.  Nice,  flaky 
pie  crust  results. 

Goose  liver  is  so  special  I  do  not 
use  it  when  I  roast  a  goose.  I  save 
it  for  later,  sauted  in  butter,  or 
served  at  Christmas  breakfast  with 
a  rich  cream  gravy.  To  do  this,  chill 
the  liver  thoroughly,  slice  it  in  thin 
slices  and  saute  over  low  heat  in 
butter  until  nicely  browned.  Remove 
to  warm  platter  while  you  make  the 
gravy.  Brown  a  dash  or  so  of  flour 
in  the  pan  drippings,  add  salt  and 
pepper  according  to  your  taste,  then 
add  the  cream  and  simmer  until  it 
suits  you  as  to  thickness. 

I  would  make  pate  de  foie  gras  to 
serve  with  truffles,  but  we  like  the 
cream  gravy  and  liver  so  well  I  can 
never  spare  it  for  the  paste.  I  re¬ 
member  one  holiday  breakfast  when 
I  had  saved  several  goose  livers  and 
served  them  with  grace  and  cream 
gravy.  The  guests  still  talk  about 
that,  though  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
late  breakfast  and  we  had  just  come 
in  from  a  long  ride  on  the  horses 
may  have  helped  to  account  for  its 
special  goodness. 

Geese!  That  reminds  me.  Excuse 
me  while  I  run  and  feed  our  own. 
I  hear  them  ripping  that  screen 
door  again!  Nell  Womack  Evans 


Soapsuds  “Snow” 

Place  soapflakes  and  a  small 
amount  of  water  into  a  bowl  and 
whip  with  a  rotary  beater  or  electric 
mixer  until  you  have  a  thick, 
meringue-like  consistency.  Drop 
“drifts”  onto  the  Christmas  tree 
branches  with  a  large  spoon,  starting 
at  the  top  to  avoid  dripping  on 
branches  that  have  already  been 
treated.  If  you  like,  add  sequins  or 
hollyberries  to  the  soapsuds  while 
they  are  still  wet.  These  will  “dry 
in”  as  the  soapsuds  dry  and  will 
remain  firm  throughout  the  holiday 
season. 


All  children  wish  that  candy  grew 
on  trees,  or  that  they  could  pick 
sweets  from  a  fence  as  they  go  by. 
But,  while  every  boy  and  girl 
dreams  about  such  things,  Mrs. 
Gilman  C.  Gunn,  Jr.,  did  something 
about  it.  She  actually  built  a  minia¬ 
ture  house  all  of  candies  when  she 
was  very  young  Ruth  Davega.  Each 
year  since,  at  Christmas  time,  her 
candy  houses  have  gone  up  until 
they  are  now  a  tradition  in  the 
family. 

Though  the  delectable  materials 
vary  from  year  to  year,  and  though 
the  framework  beneath  may  be  of 
cardboard  or  wood,  her  specifications 
call  for  a  certain  sugar  paste  first 
applied  over  the  undecorated  sur¬ 
face.  This  surface  holds  the  candies 
in  place.  The  paste  recipe  itself 
comes  from  Germany,  given  to  Miss 
Ruth  by  a  girl  neighbor. 

There  is  an  art  in  getting  the 
paste  just  right.  This  is  the  kind  of 
recipe  that  requires  experience  to 
perfect  —  the  mere  naming  of  in¬ 
gredients  is  not  enough,  as  all 
women  know.  Exactly  the  right 
proportions,  timing  and  judgment 
must  go  into  obtaining  a  paste  which 
is  at  the  proper  stage  to  spread,  .yet 
thick  enough  to  hold  the  candies 
applied  to  it.  Also  the  number  of 
days,  before  the  edible  building  is 
dismantled,  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  All  these  considerations  add 
up  to  the  secret  of  success. 

The  choice  of  sweets,  and  the  way 
they  are  used  on  outer  walls  and 
roofs,  for  shutters,  windowsash,  etc., 
are  annually  a  challenge  to  this 
Christmas  architect.  As  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  gumdrops,  fiat-faced  colored 
mints,  chocolate  mints,  licorice,  etc., 
are  laid  horizontally  or  at  various 
angles  to  give  the  effects  shown. 
Sometimes  the  fence  surrounding  the 
lawn  is  ribbon  candy;  window  boxes 
can  be  licorice  strips;  the  shutters 
are  chocolate-coated;  tiny  colored 


mounds,  used  on  cakes,  make  added 
trim. 

This  house  is  surrounded  by  a 
plastic  “snowy”  lawn  in  which  are 
planted  gumdrop  trees  and  shrubs.  A 
small  mirror  reflects  tiny  birds  at 
the  winter  bath. 

When  cutting  out  space  for  win¬ 
dows,  Mrs.  Gunn  uses  toothpicks  as 
sash  to  hold  the  paper  windowpanes. 
This  part  of  the  work,  of  course,  is 
done  before  the  sugar  paste  goes  on. 
As  for  the  chimney,  here  it  is  a 
spice  tin  covered  with  chocolate 
spread;  the  smoke  is  a  fluff  of  wired 
surgical  cotton. 

Not  to  the  home  alone  has  the  tra¬ 
ditional  candy  house  been  confined. 
Lately  others  who  are  not  members 
of  the  family,  nor  visitors,  have  been 
able  to  see  it  in  Mr.  Gunn’s  office 
window  in  town,  where  it  stops 
passersby  of  all  ages.  Thus  the 
family  tradition  is  spreading  the 
holiday  idea  into  the  community, 
giving  it  wider  possibility  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  many. 

Last  year  and  in  1950,  Mrs.  Gunn 
made  an  extra  house  for  the  children 
in  the  Seaside  Sanatorium  in  Water¬ 
ford,  Conn.  We  have  no  data  as  to 
how  long  that  delicious  structure 
lasted  there. 

The  Gunn  children,  four  boys,  the 
oldest  nine,  are  fascinated  with  this 
kind  of  house  construction.  Before 
long,  no  doubt,  they  will  get  con¬ 
tracts  for  building  similar  ones  of 
their  own  from  their  mother.  Tasting 
a  house,  to  see  if  it  is  going  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  blueprints,  surely  must 
figure  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  Gunn’s  1953  model,  not  yet 
on  exhibit  as  this  was  written,  has 
probably  used  the  usual  five  pounds 
of  colored  materials.  Again  the  candy 
house  will  bring  to  the  family  the 
sweetest  kind  of  Christmas!  Let  us 
hope  the  midget  Santa  Claus  will  not 
tangle  with  the  chimney  smoke. 

Lucile  W.  Capwell 


Courtesy:  Greeting  Card  Publishers  Assn.,N.Y. 


The  Signs  of  the  Yuletide 

“The  baubles  that  hang  from  the 
evergreen  trees 

Are  fruits  of  the  Yule  that  no 
weather  doth  freeze.” 


Fine  Holiday  Recipes 

An  old-fashioned  taffy  pull  offers 
a  smart  and  modern  theme  for  a 
vacation  party. 

The  hostess  who  plans  a  taffy  pull 
need  fear  no  extensive  preparations 
nor  threat  to  the  family  budget.  The 
three  ingredients  are  unsulphured 
molasses,  sugar  and  butter;  for  more 
than  a  pound  of  this  candy  cost 
is  about  20  cents,  a  fraction  of  the 
charge  for  commercially  made  taffy. 

Old-Fashioned  Molasses  Taffy 

One  cup  unsulphured  molasses;  1 
cup  sugar;  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  2- 
quart  saucepan.  Place  over  low  heat 
and  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Cook  over  medium  heat  until  syrup, 
when  dropped  in  very  cold  water, 
separates  into  threads  which  are  hard 
but  not  brittle,  or  until  candy  ther¬ 
mometer  reaches  270  degrees  F.  Pour 
into  greased  platter.  As  edges  cool, 
fold  toward  center  or  they  will 
harden  before  center  is  ready  to  pull. 
When  candy  is  cool  enough  to  han¬ 
dle,  press  into  ball  with  lightly 
buttered  fingers.  Pull  until  candy  is 
light  in  color  and  ready  to  harden. 
Stretch  into  a  long  rope,  one-half 
inch  wide.  Cut  into  one  inch  pieces. 
Wrap  each  piece  of  taffy  in  waxed 
paper.  Yield  1 14  pounds. 

Popcorn  Balls 

Use  %  cup  water;  1  cup  crushed 
peppermint  stick  candy;  1  cup  sugar; 
%  cup  light  corn  syrup;  %  cup 
butter;  y2  teaspoon  vanilla;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  12  cups  popped  corn. 
Combine  sugar,  syrup,  water,  candy, 
butter  or  margarine,  and  salt.  Cook 
over  low  heat;  stir  until  sugar  dis¬ 
solves.  Cook  without  stirring  until 
thermometer  registers  270  degrees  F. 
Add  vanilla  and  2  to  4  drops  red  or 
green  food  coloring.  Pour  syrup 
slowly  over  popped  corn  and  mix 
well.  Shape  into  balls. 

Pressed  Citron  Cookies 

Use  1  cup  butter;  %  cup  sugar;  3 
egg  yolks;  1  teaspoon  vanilla;  2!/2 
cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar  together  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  egg  yolks  and  van¬ 
illa,  then  beat  well.  Blend  flour  in 
thoroughly.  Place  dough  in  cookie 
press.  Press  desired  shapes  on  an 
ungreased  baking  sheet.  Bake  at  400 
degrees  F.  for  10  minutes.  Decorate 
as  desired  with  red  and  green 
maraschino  cherries  and  citron. 

Fudge  Popcorn 

Use  4  quarts  popped  corn;  iy2 
cups  coarsely  chopped  nutmeats;  1 
package  chocolate  fudge  mix;  y2  cup 
water;  *4  cup  butter;  y2  cup  corn 
syrup.  Mix  popped  corn  and  nuts  in 
a  large  pan.  Combine  fudge  mix, 
water,  butter  or  margarine  and  corn 
syrup.  Cook  to  the  hard-ball  stage 
(260  degrees  F.),  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally.  Remove  from  heat  and  pour 
quickly  over  popped  corn  and  nuts. 
Stir  until  candy  coats  the  corn  and 
nuts.  Butter  fingers  and  mold  mix¬ 
ture  into  small  balls.  Or  press  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  greased  pan  and  cut 
into  squares. 


Courtesy:  The  New  London  Day 


Recalling  tales  of  sugarplum  trees,  and  the  gingerbread  house  of  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  Mrs.  Gilman  C.  Gunn,  Jr.,  Groton,  Conn.,  makes  a  candy  house  each 
Christmas  as  a  family  tradition.  Here  she  is  adding  to  her  1952  confection 
two  tiny  birds  on  the  rooftree.  This  house  is  “good  enough  to  eat”  for  any¬ 
one,  but  to  devour  for  youngsters. 
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Merry  is  the  custom  —  setting  candles  on  the  sill, 

Lighting  them,  and  letting  all  the  season’s  brightness  spill 
Out  and  through  the  windowpane,  telling  those  outside 

That  a  joyous  household  now  is  keeping  Christmastide. 


The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends — 


Send  A  Gift  Subscription  to 


at  the 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 


Happy  is  a  rarer  custom,  using  candlelight, 

That  teaches  little  children  of  the  personal  delight 
Of  feeling  that  the  Baby  of  the  Bible  is  their  care, 

And  all  the  family  at  home  is  glad  to  have  Him  there. 

Thus,  at  Christmas  time  each  year,  their  Christchild  comes  alive, 

And,  one  day  old,  He  visits  them,  where  young  and  grownups  strive 
To  make  a  gentle  party  for  Him,  singing,  for  His  sake, 

The  birthday  song.  .  .and  see  the  single  candle  on  His  cake. 

New  York  State  —  Persis  Smith 


New  Patterns  for  the  Coming  Year 

2616  —  Three-Piece  Suit  for  Half  Sizers!  All  in  one  wonderful  pattern: 
cuffed  bolero  jacket,  simple  smart  skirt  and  bow-catching  cap-sleeve  blouse. 
Sizes:  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  Size  16%  suit,  2%  yds.  54  in.; 
blouse,  1%  yds.  35  or  39  in.  25  cents. 

538  —  How-to-Knit  Complete  Guide.  A  fine  handy  reference  —  in  this 
one  pattern.  See  its  67  detailed  sketches  and  explanations  of  both  simple 
and  complicated  stitches  and  stitch-patterns.  Clear  workable  directions  for 
increasing,  decreasing,  patching,  mending  and  adapting  of  various  sorts 
of  knitting.  Time-saving,  money-saving,  practical.  20  cents. 

513  —  Applique  for  Accessories.  For  bathroom,  rugs,  pillows,  etc. 
Appliqued  flowerbasket  design  for  many  uses.  Largest  basket,  14  by  14 
inches,  smaller  basket  7  by  8  inches.  Each  may  be  enlarged  by  spacing 
applique  pieces  more  widely.  Use  both  plain  and  figured  bright  colored 
cotton,  wool  or  velvet  pieces.  Full  instructions.  20  cents. 

2628  —  Shirtwaist  Dress  Up-to-Date  and  Up  to  Size  48!  Soft  touches 
with  shawl  collar  and  shoulder  pleats  bring  this  pretty  dependable  frock 
up  to  the  minute  in  faille,  cottons,  other  fabrics.  Sizes  14-20;  36  to  48.  Size 
16,  short  sleeves,  4  yds.  39  in.  or  4%  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

2586  —  Everyday  Favorite  Casual.  Wing  collar,  cuffed  pockets  create 
new  interest  in  this  versatile  necessity.  Finish  as  a  band-sleeve  cotton  for 
afternoons,  a  sleeveless  workaday  success,  or  a  long-sleeve  coat  dress  in 
wool  or  faille!  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  band-sleeve  version,  4%  yds.  35 
in.  or  three  100-lb.  feed  bags.  25  cents. 

Fall  -  Winter  1952-’53  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address,  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  1c  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orderg;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  for  $1 


An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


ffolfoap  <ZBreettng£ 

A  gift  subscription  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


a  me . . 

It.  F.  D . 

. Box . 

Post  Office .  . . 

R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . . . 

1 - 1  1  _ 

It.  F.  D . 

Post  Office... 

.  . .  . . .  i—J  • 

YOUR  NAME 

R.  F.  D . . 

Post  Office . . . 

Remember 

Your  Own  Renewal ! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West 

30th  Street 

New  York  1, 

New  York 

December  20,  1952 
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HOW  OUR  CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS 
BEGAN 

Do  you  know  that  different  countries  have 
given  us  many  of  our  Christmas  customs, 
those  we  celebrate  with  such  care  and  joy? 

In  336  A.  D.  the  Romans  declared  Decem¬ 
ber  25th  as  Christmas  Day.  It  was  the 
Druids,  who  worshipped  trees,  however, 
who  connected  trees  and  holly  with  the 
season  when  Winter  days  began  to  grow 
longer.  Because  mistletoe  once  was  sacred 
and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  love,  people 
now  continue  to  kiss  under  the  mistletoe 
branches.  In  olden  days,  a  boy  who  kissed 
a  girl  gave  her  one  of  the  berries. 

The  burning  of  the  Yule  log  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  to  celebrate  the  turning  points 
in  the  course  of  the  sun  through  the 
heavens.  A  fire  was  made  as  symbol  of 
the  sun  and  its  warmth.  This  took  place  in 
what  is  now  Scandinavia,  and  other 
countries  also,  many  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Later,  the  Britons  burned  the 
Yule  log  which  many  of  us  still  do,  while 
people  sang  carols.  Oil  and  wine  were  often 
poured  on  the  flames  to  keep  them  burn¬ 
ing  bright. 

The  first  Christmas  tree,  decorated,  goes 
back  to  Germany  in  1605.  But  the  use  of 
a  green  tree  comes  from  the  old  legend  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  planted  his  staff 
in  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  the  staff 
blossomed  and  grew  green  leaves  every 
December  25th  thereafter.  —  Karen  Canney, 
18.  Massachusetts. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 
THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON 

This  is  the  time  of  year 
When  everyone  is  happy  and  gay; 
Everywhere  you  look  things  are 
Decorated  with  lights  and  bulbs 
Of  bright  colors  and  all 
Have  that  Christmas  spirit. 

Children  are  getting  excited. 

Hoping  and  wishing  the  day  will 
Come  to  open  the  packages  left  for 
Them,  But  on  every  package  are 
These  five  words  — 

“Do  Not  Open  ’Till  Chriistmas!” 

Alice  Trumpour,  17,  New  York 


OUR  LITTLE  MARE 

Now  that  chapter  of  her  life  is  closed, 

We  recall  her  mane  and  tender  nose; 

She  stood  with  her  head 

Lifted  in  the  air; 

That  little,  gentle  Shetland  mare. 

To  the  pasture  she  was  led 
Where  oh  the  long  green  grass  she  fed. 
Now  in  sorrow  we  think  again  of 
That  little,  gentle  Shetland  mare. 

Dorothy  Byam.  16.  Vermont 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  just  love  to  hear 
about  foreign  countries  and  especially 
Hawaii  and  Africa.  My  Daddy  was  at  Pearl 
Harbor  in  the  last  World  War  II.  I  love  art 
and  am  interested  in  ballet  and  am  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  the  violin.  I  also  make  pot- 
holders  and  sell  Christmas  cards  to  make 
my  own  spending  money.  Stamp  collecting 
is  a  hobby  of  mine  and  also  my  brother 
Robert  who  is  in  the  first  grade  in  school. 
We  have  three  kittens,  a  boxer  and  giant 
Chinchilla  rabbits.  We  live  seven  miles  out 
of  town,  so  you  see  a  pen  pal  would  mean 
a  lot  to  me.  —  Mary  Scofield,  Penna. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  large  farm 
where  we  have  11,350  chickens,  a  palomino 
horse  and  quite  a  lot  of  other  animals.  I 
live  in  a  small  range  of  mountains  which 
is  quite  lonely.  My  hobbies  are  horse¬ 
back  riding,  swimming,  being  out  of  doors 
and  drawing  a  little.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  you  boys  and  girls  very 
much.  —  Charlotte  Schultz,  14,  Maine. 


“CURVE  AND  THE  TUSK” 

By  Stuart  Cloete 

As  I  have  noticed  some  new  Page  mem¬ 
bers  from  Africa,  I  thought  all  of  you 
might  be  interested  in  this  book,  called 
“Curve  and  the  Tusk,”  which  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  so  much. 

It  is  a  story  of  love,  hardship  and  terror 
and  of  two  lovers,  Mashupa  and  N’Tembi 
who  belong  to  an  African  tribe  related  to 
the  Zulus.  They  find  themselves  caught,  and 
bewildered  between  tribal  superstition  and 
customs  and  the  ways  of  the  white  man. 
It  is  also  the  story  of  elephants.  The  book 
tells  of  the  great  universe  of  the  deep 
forest  of  darkest  Africa  and  of  two  great 
old  bull  elephants  and  their  revenge  on  the 
hunter  who  had  wounded  one  of  them 
many,  many  years  before.  As  the  book 
ends,  you  realize  the  love  that  man  should 
have  for  man,  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
and  that  each  is  his  brother’s  keeper. 

I  think  this  is  truly  a  magnificent  book. 
You  fairly  breathe  the  air  of  the  jungle 
and  see  the  great  gray  shapes  of  the 
elephants  softly  move  through  it.  You 
feel  that  you  have  been  there. 

“Curve  and  the  Tusk,  was  written 
by  Stuart  Cloete  who  spent  a  great  many 
years  in  South  Africa  operating  a  cattle 


ANOTHER  YOUNG  LADY  FROM  WEST 
AFRICA 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Greetings  in  His 
Holy  Name  at  Christmas  time. 

I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  will  publish 
my  name  in  your  pen  pals  column  in  your 
favourable  journal.  I  am  a  girl  10  years  old. 
I  love  basketball  (game)  very  much.  I 
like  to  go  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday. 

I  hope  some  of  the  folks  around  my  age 
will  write  to  me  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  all  letters.  —  Matilda  Mefful,  10, 
British  West  Africa. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first 
time  I’ve  written  to  Our  Page  but  I’ve 


NEW  MEMBER  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

Dear  Rural  New-Yorker  Boys  and  Girls: 
I  am  hoping  that  this  letter  will  be  read 
by  you  and  that  I  will  receive  letters  from 
you  in  answer.  I  would  like  to  have  boy 
and  girl  correspondents  from  America.  I 
am  a  country  girl,  18  years  old,  and  live 
in  New  South  Wales,  a  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  —  Barbara  Brown,  18.  Australia. 


Dear  Readers:  My  parents  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  11  years. 
I  live  on  an  80  acre  farm  where  we  have 
a  team  of  horses,  one  cow,  two  calves, 
three  dogs,  and  one  cat  and  two  kittens. 
I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school  and 
belong  to  the  Girl  Scouts.  My  hobbies 
are  swimming,  skating,  camping  out  and 
taking  care  of  animals.  My  pets  are  kittens. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
from  all  over,  around  my  age.  —  Valeri 
Cuyler,  13.  New  Y’ork. 


ranch  and  dairy  farm  near  Johannesburg. 
Some  of'  his  other  books  about  Africa  are 
“The  Turning  Wheels,”  “Congo  Song”  and 
“Watch  for  the  Drums.”  —  Roberta  March, 
19,  Massachusetts. 


been  enjoying  it  for  a  long  time.  I  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  way  to  make  new  friends. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures  of  movie 
stars  and  singers.  I  also  collect  snapshots 
of  people  and  places  and  I  love  to  write 
letters.  So  won’t  you  write  to  me?  — 
Dorothy  Simmers,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  We’ve  been  getting  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  some  time.  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  read  Our  Page  first.  I  am  in 
the  eighth  grade  in  school  and  my  favorite 
sport  is  horseback  riding.  Other  sports  I 
like  are  swimming  and  skating.  My  hobbies 
are  reading,  collecting  cowboy  pictures  and 
pictures  of  horses.  I  have  a  dog  for  a  pet 


Editor’s  Message 


Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all! 

As  the  year  ends  I  send  congratulations  upon  the  fine  1952  issues 
of  Our  Page.  The  boys  and  girls  who  have  worked  with  enthusiasm 
and  faithfulness  have  kept  up  our  high  standards  of  skill  and  origin¬ 
ality. 

This  time  we  have  a  book  review.  Let  us  try  to  have  one  each 
month  in  1953.  The  book  may  be  one  you  have  read  in  school  or  at 
home,  fiction  or  non-fiction,  and  for  various  ages.  I  will  be  happy  to 
receive  them,  along  with  your  other  work:  drawings,  verse  and  stories. 
As  you  know,  mail  contributions  to  me,  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

And  now,  have  lots  of  fun,  indoors  and  out,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  May  Our  Page  for  the  New  Year  be  the  very  best  ever! 

— Elsie  Unger 


The  Book  Review  Column 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 

under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter 

is  intended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 

envelope,  end  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be  sure  postage 
is  correct  for  mail  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Joann  Petz,  11;  Jean  Hayes. 
9;  Barbara  Ogilsbee,  14;  Pamela  Barton,  14; 
Audrey  Havens,  14;  Charlotte  Jones,  16; 
Joan  Boyd,  17;  Dorothy  Post,  15;  Joan 

Pattison,  14;  Marlene  Liss,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Annette  Paul,  14;  Charlotte 
Harnberger,  14;  Phyllis  Kimmil,  14;  Mary 
Scofield,  W;  Norma  Riehl.  15;  Freda 
Lankey,  14. 

Maryland:  Georgia  Weimer,  18. 

Vermont:  Joan  Gray,  14. 

Gold  Coast,  West  Africa:  Matilda 

Mefful,  10. 

Australia:  Barbara  Brown,  18. 


and  would  like  a  horse,  too.  I  would  like 
to  have  boys  and  girls  write  to  me  about 
horses  and  trade  cowboy  pictures  and 
pictures  of  horses.  —  Marlene  Liss,  13, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  300  acre  farm. 
We  have  been  here  most  of  my  life.  My 
hobbies  are  hunting  and  fishing  and  I  also 
like  to  ride.  Like  many  of  our  readers  I 
agree  that  Our  Page  should  be  published 
in  every  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  about  my 
age.  Please  send  me  your  snapshot  when 
you  write?  —  Phyllis  Mauer,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  This  is  tffe  first  time  I 
have  written  to  Our  Page  although  we 
have  been  getting  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  some  time.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  93 
acres.  We  have  35  cows  and  150  chickens. 
I  also  have  four  sisters  and  six  brothers. 
I  have  one  pen  pal  and  would  love  to  have 
more.  Won’t  you  please  write?  —  Norma 
Riehl,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  interested  in 
being  an  artist  and  hope  to  make  a  career 
of  it.  I  also  like  swimming,  dancing  and 
all  kinds  of  sports.  I  live  on  a  small  farm 
and  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  seven 
years.  I  am  the  last  of  10  children  in  my 
family.  I  lost  my  11  year  old  brother  six 
years  ago,  and  now  I  am  all  alone.  I  sure 
would  appreciate  it  if  boys  and  girls  would 
be  my  pen  pals.  I  am  a  freshman  in  ^chool. 
I’d  like  to  share  happiness  with  other  boys 
and  girls.  —  Gloria  Flinn,  15.  Massachusetts. 


SANTA  CATCHES  HIS  BREATH 
Drawn  by  Kathleen  Ritz,  14,  Pennsylvania 


December  Sketch  Book 


Three  Snow  Creatures 


WHOOPS!  —  Drawn  by  Anna  Lord,  14,  Massachusetts 


FROSTY  THE  SNOWMAN 
Drawn  by  Connie  Davis,  12,  N.  H. 
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HIAWATHA  AND  THE  SERPENT.  When  engineers  first 
strung  a  cable  across  the  Oswego  River  near  Syracuse,  the 
Onondaga  Indians  said  it  was  a  giant  serpent  .  ,  ,  and 
that  the  legendary  hero  Hiawatha  would  slay  it!  Today, 
thousands  of  miles  of  Niagara  Mohawk  electric  power  lines 
span  Upstate  New  York,  making  low-cost  electricity  avail¬ 
able  to  every  productive  farm  in  a  vast  21,000  square 
mile  area. 


THEY’LL  NEVER  GO  THIRSTY —  when  you  have  an 
electric  pump  that  automatically  waters  your  chickens 
24  hours  a  day.  And  during  cold  weather  the  water  pipes 
are  kept  from  freezing  by  means  of  electric  heating  cables. 
More  and  more  Upstate  Farmers  are  letting  Niagara 
Mohawk  electricity  do  their  chores.  No  wonder,  while  the 
cost  of  everything  else  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy. 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


This  is  the  season  when  our  minds 
turn  naturally  to  chapter  and  verse 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  likely  that  we  are 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  first  four 
books  of  the  New  Testament;  never¬ 
theless  Christmas  gives  added  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  That  is  why  we  are  glad  to 
show,  in  this  December  section,  pic¬ 
tures  of  fabrics  into  which  are 
woven  scenes  from  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  for  many  the  most 
loved  of  all. 

At  first  glance,  you  may  have  the 
feeling  that  it  is  strange  to  have 
lines,  from  the  Bible  imprinted  on 
draperies,  that  there  is  something 
perhaps  not  quite  right  about  bring¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  into  a  room  for 
everyday  living.  I  too  felt  that  way. 
Then  it  came  to  me,  with  a  sense 
of  warm  recollection,  that  here  was 
something  that  led  straight  back  to 
the  time  when  there  was  hardly  a 
home  anywhere,  city  or  country, 
which  did  not  hang  upon  its  walls 
a  motto  with  a  religious  quotation. 

These  familiar  sayings  were  then 
part  of  a  child’s  bringing  up.  I  re¬ 
member  a  quotation  in  the  front 
bedroom  upstairs  which  said:  “Where 
There  Is  Faith,  There  Is  Love. 
Where  There  Is  Love,  There  Is 
Peace.”  It  was  framed  behind  glass, 
the  lettering  was  decorative,  the 
words  were  set  against  a  scene  in 
color  of  clouds  and  angels,  and  it 
was  often  the  first  thing  I  saw  as 
a  child  on  waking  up.  At  this 
moment,  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
this  motto  was  a  color  print  or 
worked  in  embroidery;  I  would  have 
to*  ask  my  mother,  or  Aunt  Helen. 
But  I  do  know  that  I  can  never  for¬ 
get  it,  nor  cast  out  its  meaning  as 
a  way  of  life. 

As  soon  as  that  recollection  re¬ 
turned,  I  realized  that  these  scenes 
and  lines  from  the  Twenty-third 


Psalm,  beautifully  done  in  color  on 
good  fabric,  is  the  present  version  of 
such  sayings  which  you  too  must 
cherish:  “God  Bless  Our  Home,” 
“God  Is  Love,”  and  many  similar. 
Another,  recalled  just  now  by  M.  G. 
Keyes  of  Publisher’s  Desk,  was  of 
clasped  hands  done  in  soft-colored 
wools  and  hung  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece. 

Today,  even  in  the  most  modern 
homes,  the  old  is  coming  back. 
Mottoes  had  their  day  in  the  late 
1800’s.  Moreover,  an  earlier  form, 
the  sampler,  went  back  to  Colonial 
times.  Yet  the  sentiment  and  warmth 
of  both  are  taking  hold  of  the  mid- 
20th  century. 

As  pictured  on  this  page,  the 
three  lines  from  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  are:  “The  Lord  is  my  shep¬ 
herd;”  “He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters;”  and  “I  shall  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.”  This 
year  many  children’s  rooms,  and 
those  for  adults  too,  have  their 
windows  draped  with  this  lovely 
toile  material  in  soft  shades  of  green, 
blue,  rose,  brown  and  gold;  cushions 
likewise. 

Let  us  never  be  so  streamlined 
that  we  cannot  make  room  for  the 
ancients  and  the  Scriptures. 

Persis  Smith 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Listen  to  ‘Meet  Corliss  Archer ”  over  ABC  Radio  every  Friday  at  9:30  p.m. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  West  30th  St. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


“RUN  PROOF”  LADIES  NYLON  MESH  HOSIERY 
Full  fashioned  15  denier,  colors  neutral  (taupe)  or 
bei9e  (tan)  3  pair  of  one  size  $4.49  prepaid.  State 

color  and  size,  mail  check  or  money  order  to  _ 

THE  HOSIERY  NOOK, 

P.  0.  BOX  6293,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


DOUGHNUT  MAKER  —  capacity  14  dozen  delicious,' 
greaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you’re  in  business  %i" 
selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  i 
famall  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  — for  FREE  recipe 
.starting  Plan  I  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  youi 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave„  Minneapolis  7,1 


Now  by 

largemeDts 

MAIL-PIX 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — 

Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant 
In  Album  Form  all  for  25e 
BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  . 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 


With  o  DIAMOND  Iron  Re¬ 
moval  Filter  you'll  have  no 
more  discolored  bowls,  tubs 
and  sinks.  Watsr  is  color¬ 
less,  sparkling  clear,  palat¬ 
able!  Costs  little  —  worth 
a  lot.  Send  for  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


CONSTIPA  TION  Relief  CHOCOLA  TUM 

DELICIOUS  LAXATIVE.  SEND  $1.00  TO  — 
ENERGY  FOOD  COMPANY 
233  SOUTH  FIRST  ST.,  BROOKLYN  II,  N.  Y. 
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They're  no  better 
than  their  UDDERS 

Trouble-free  udders  mean  top  pro¬ 
duction.  There’s  no  better  way  to 
protect  the  pay-off  zone  than  with 
time-tested  BAG  BALM.  You  can’t 
beat  BAG  BALM  for  quick  heal¬ 
ing  of  udder  and  teat  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn.  Anti¬ 
septic  BAG  BALM  spreads  right, 
stays  on!  Great  for  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Get  the  big  10-oz.  can 
at  farm  stores. 

Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


LOADED  WITH 

LANOLIN 


BETTER,  EASIER  GROOMING  WITH 

c Sunbeam 

StewarT 

ELECTRIC  GROOMING  ^ 

BRUSH 


Now  available — 
new  electric  rotary  brush.  Does  the  cleaning  job 
better,  more  thoroughly.  Ideal  for  grooming  dairy 
cattle.  Gives  luster  to  hair.  Nylon  bristles  remove 
loose  hair,  imbedded  dust  and  dirt.  For  110-120 
volts  AC-DC.  Complete  unit  has  air-cooled  mo¬ 
tor.  $39.50.  Grooming  brush  attachment  fits  Sun¬ 
beam  Stewart  Clipmasteror  Shearmaster.  $17.95. 

rfwibeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill, 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Livestock 


Hog  Importations  Restricted 
in  New  York  State 

Are  there  any  restrictions  on  im¬ 
porting  hogs  into  New  York  State 
because  of  the  prevailing  disease 
known  as  vesicular  exanthema? 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J.  mrs.  s.  p. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
promulagated  regulations  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  hogs  into 
New  York  State  except  those  con¬ 
signed  for  immediate  slaughter. 
These  regulations  are  as  follows: 

Whereas,  it  is  affirmatively  es¬ 
tablished  by  competent  proof  that 
there  is  in  existence  in  several  of 
the  states  comprising  the  United 
States,  the  disease  known  as  vesicu¬ 
lar  exanthema  and  that  the  states 
herein  before  referred  to  in  which 
this  disease  is  prevalent  have  sup¬ 
plied  through  shipment  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  live  swine  into  the  State 
of  New  York,  and 

Whereas,  the  disease  known  as 
vesicular  exanthema  is  an  infectious 
and  communicable  disease  affecting 
domestic  animals,  and  that  this  dis¬ 
ease  threatens  to  attain  epizootic 
proportions  and  could  cause  heavy 
losses  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  State  of  New  York, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  C.  Chester  Du 
Mond,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  do  find  that  the  disease  known 
as  vesicular  exanthema  is  prevalent 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  that  there  is  great  likelihood  of 
its  being  brought  into  the  State  of 
New  York  unless  the  shipment  of 
live  swine  into  the  State  of  New 
York  is  controlled, 

And  do,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  me 
as  such  Commissioner, 

Hereby  order  that  on  and  after 
August  1,  1952,  and  until  further 
notice,  no  living  swine  shall  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  State  of  New  York 
except  such  living  swine  as  shall  be 
consigned  to  and  immediately 
slaughtered  in  a  federally  inspected 
slaughterhouse  or  a  duly  licensed 
New  York  State  slaughtering  es¬ 
tablishment. 

State  of  New  York 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  &  Markets 
C.  Chester  Du  Mond, 
Commissioner 


Feed  and  Care  of  Breeding 
Ewes  in  Winter 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  feed 
breeding  ewes  during  the  Winter, 
and  how  to  care  for  them.  a.  m. 

The  matter  of  feeding  breeding 
ewes  during  the  Winter  depends 
primarily  upon  their  physical  con¬ 
dition  when  they  are  housed  in  the 
Fall.  If  they  were  on  good  pasture 
during  the  Summer  and  conse¬ 
quently  came  into  their  winter 
quarters  in  good  physical  condition, 
they  could  be  kept  throughout  most 
of  the  Winter  on  roughage  alone. 
This  could  consist  of  either  good 
quality  hay  or  hay  plus  some  silage. 
The  best  guide  is  to  feel  along  their 
backs  and,  if  their  spinal  processes 
are  not  prominent,  it  indicates  they 
are  in  good  physical  condition.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  processes  as 
well  as  the  ribs  are  prominent,  it 
shows  they  are  too  thin.  For  ewes  in 
thin  condition,  it  would  be  best  to 
give  them  some  grain  to  the  extent 
of  about  one  quart  per  day. 

A  good  grain  mixture  for  breeding 
ewes  is  one  consisting  of  oats  500 
pounds,  corn  100  pounds,  wheat  bran 
100  pounds,  and  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  50  pounds.  Unless 
they  are  in  excellent  physical  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  feed  them 
some  of  this  grain  mixture  for  three 
or  four  weeks  before  lambing. 

The  ewes  should  be  housed  in 
clean,  dry  quarters  which  can  be 
open  on  the  south  in  order  to  allow 
them  outdoors  for  exercise  on  good 
days.  They  will  need  very  little  care 
except  during  lambing  time,  when 
they  should  be  observed  two  or 
three  times  during  the  night  to  as¬ 
sist  them  if  needed,  and  to  see  that 
the  lambs  get  up  and  nurse  and  do 
not  become  chilled.  Individual  lamb¬ 
ing  pens  are  best  until  the  lambs 
are  24  hours  old. 


Suggestions  on  Mastitis 
Prevention 

I'  have  heard  that  there  are  five 
things  needed  to  prevent  mastitis. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are? 

Oxford  Co.,  Me.  l.  f.  b. 

Five  things  which  farmers  can  do 
to  reduce  materially  the  losses  caused 
by  mastitis  in  their  dairy  herds  were 
recently  suggested  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Assn. 

These  five,  involving  good  manage¬ 
ment  practices,  are  as  follows:  First, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  injuries  to  the  cow’s  udder. 
This  calls  for  cgreful  handling  of 
milking  machines  and  equipment, 
the  avoidance  of  jump-gates  and 
high  doorsills,  and  the  removal  of 
sharp  objects  in  the  pasture  or 
barnyard  that  might  cause  injury 
when  the  cow  lies  down;  providing 
adequate  stanchion  space  is  also  very 
important.  Second,  cows  should  be 
well  bedded  and  kept  off  cold  wet 
floors.  Third,  cows  infected  with  mas¬ 
titis  should  be  milked  last.  Fourth, 
milking  machines  should  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  with  not  too  much 
vacuum.  Fifth,  proper  sanitation 
should  be  practiced  when  milking, 
using  the  strip  cup  and  disinfecting 
the  quarters. 

When  mastitis  does  attack,  bring¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  under  control  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  quickly  the  trouble 
is  diagnosed,  and  how  soon  the  right 
kind  of  treatment  is  started. 


Portable  Calf  Pens  Pre¬ 
vent  Coccidiosis 

Are  portable  calf  pens  of  value 
to  help  prevent  coccidiosis  in  young 
calves?  a.  l.  j. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  who  build  individual  calf 
pens  should  be  well  rewarded  for 
their  trouble,  as  portable  calf  pens, 
frame  and  wire  structures  about  15 
by  10  feet  in  size,  are  very  helpful 
in  preventing  calf  coccidiosis.  In 
some  cases,  dairymen  have  been 
able  to  entirely  stop  coccidiosis 
losses  in  their  calves  by  this  method, 
even  when  losses  formerly  were  as 
high  as  75  per  cent.  Veterinary  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  recommend  that 
calves  be  placed  .in  the  pens  about 
24  hours  after  birth. 

Symptoms  of  coccidiosis  include 
scouring,  anemia,  loss  of  weight  and 
a  rundown  condition.  Pneumonia 
often  develops  as  a  secondary  com¬ 
plication.  This  usually  leads  to  death 
losses  within  two  weeks.  When 
coccidiosis  is  suspected,  a  veterin¬ 
arian  should  be  called  at  once  so  that 
treatment  and  other  control  steps 
can  be  taken  to  help  prevent  possi¬ 
ble  death  losses. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


A  Place  for  the  Dairy  Goat 


Many  people  are  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  the  goat  as  a  strong-smelling, 
mean-tempered  beast  that  has  no 
particular  economic  value,  but  Ed¬ 
win  Austin  of  Ellsworth,  Maine,  who 
has  a  herd  of  French  Alpines,  does 
not  go  along  with  this  idea.  He  points 
out  that  more  than  half  of  the 
world’s  population  drinks  goats’ 
milk,  which  also,  in  Biblical  times, 
helped  to  nourish  most  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  leaders. 

According  to  his  careful  records, 
Mr.  Austin  figures  that  it  costs  only 
18  cents  a  day  to  feed  a  milking  goat 
that  produces  an  average  of  about 
three  and  one-half  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  A  ton  of  hay  and  summer 
pasture  will  feed  three  milk  goats 
for  a  year,  and  that  many  animals 
will  supply  an  average  family  with 
plenty  of  milk  the  year  around. 

Goats  are  profitable,  if  properly 
handled.  The  Austin  herd  of  five 
milking  goats  showed  a  net  profit  of 
$1,250  over  feed  costs  during  the 
year  of  1951.  The  milk  is  bottled 
and  sold  to  a  nearby  creamery  for 
25  cents  per  quart.  The  young  goats 
produced  by  the  herd  are  sold  to 
breeders  who  want  good  foundation 
stock.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
young  stock  has  been  shipped  to 
breeders  in  all  of  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jeresy  and 
Canada.  This  herd  is  on  test  by  the 
American  Milk  Goat  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine.  One  doe,  Edaco’s 
Evelyn,  holds  the  record  of  the  breed 
by  producing  3,210  pounds  of  milk 
and  120  pounds  of  butterfat  during 
a  10-month  test.  Last  year  the  herd 
made  one  of  the  highest  averages  for 
milk  goats  in  the  United  States  and 


Canada.  The  herd  sire,  Don  Dirigo 
Del  Norte,  is  a  big  rugged  300-pound 
animal,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  He  has 
increased  milk  and  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  in  daughters  over  dam,  and 
will  be  a  proven  sire  at  the  end  of 
the  1952  testing  period. 

While  Mr.  Austin  believes  that  the 
main  value  of  the  goat  lies  in  pro¬ 
ducing  cheap  milk  for  low  income 
families,  he  also  admits  that  a 
properly  managed  goat  dairy  could 
be  a  profitable  business. 

Goat  milk  is  naturally  white  in 
color  and  even  on  lush  pasture  does 
not  take  on  the  yellow  color  of  cow’s 
milk.  This  factor  is  due  to  a  more 
thorough  conversion  of  carotene  to 
vitamin  A  in  goat’s  milk.  Although 
this  milk  is  naturally  homogenized 
and  the  cream  does  not  rise  as 
rapidly  on  standing,  the  cream  can 
be  easily  secured  in  a  separator.  It 
churns  well  and  makes  an  extremely 
fine  textured  butter  of  good  keeping 
quality. 

The  Austin  goats  are  kept  in  a 
large  loafing  pen  in  the  Winter,  and 
are  put  on  good  pasture  during  the 
Summer.  They  are  tied  up  only 
while  being  fed  their  daily  ration  of 
grain.  Their  hay  is  fed  from  a  large 
rack  about  three  feet  from  the  floor 
with  slats  two  and  a  half  inches 
apart  so  that  very  little  hay  is 
wasted.  Since  freedom  of  movement 
is  natural  for  a  goat,  he  likes  to 
let  his  herd  run  unrestricted  as  much 
as  possible.  Mr.  Austin  thinks  that, 
for  the  man  who  does  not  have  land 
enough  to  keep  cows,  a  couple  of 
goats  will  produce  good  milk  for  his 
family,  and  provide  a  lot  of  fun  be¬ 
sides.  J.  R.  Crane 

Maine 


French  Alpine  goats  have  been  profitable  as  a  farm  enterprise  for  Edwin 
Austin,  Ellsworth,  Hancock  County,  Maine.  Some  of  the  does  in  the  Austin 
herd  are  shown,  the  entire  herd  averaging  a  good  net  profit  for  the  past 

several  years. 
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Turkeys  on 

If  you  should  ask  turkey  grower 
John  DeLorenzo  down  near  Cape 
Cod  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  about 
competition,  he  would  tell  you  it  is 
the  least  of  his  worries.  Each  year  he 
raises  and  sells  more  than  10,000 
Mammoth  Broad  White  Holland 
turkeys  right  at  his  door.  His  success 
is  based  on  perfect  location  on  a 
highly  traveled  highway,  on  grow¬ 
ing  better  turkeys,  and  on  hard 
work. 

It  also  takes  a  bit  of  showmanship 
as  well.  DeLorenzo  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  grower  with  the  largest 
sunporch  in  New  England.  He  even 
has  a  large  sign  board  over  the  sun- 
porch  calling  the  fact  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  tourists.  Actually  it  is 
one  of  the  biggest  on  the  entire 
eastern  seaboard;  it  measures 
100x210  feet. 

Although  DeLorenzo  owns  32  acres 
of  land,  he  prefers  to  raise  all  his 
birds  on  little  more  than  half  an 
acre.  Experience  has  taught  him  that 
disease  control  is  far  better  on  a 
porch.  Half  the  porch  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1948,  the  balance  in  1950. 
It  is  nine  feet  off  the  ground  to 
facilitate  droppings  removal  with 
tractor  and  trucks.  Its  20  separate 
pens  have  slatted  floors  and  hold 
300-350  birds  apiece;  up  to  7,000 
birds  may  be  raised  on  the  porch 
at  one  time. 

Feeding  is  a  big  item  that  requires 
only  a  small  fraction  of  DeLorenzo’s 
time;  he  feeds  a  quick  and  easy  way. 
Feed  carts  are  wheeled  along  the 
feedways  down  the  center  and  around 
the  ends  of  the  porch  and  the  feed 
is  dumped  from  outside  the  pens  di¬ 
rectly  into  special  feeders.  He  does 
not  have  to  enter  the  pens.  During 
peak  season,  600  bags  of  feed  last 
only  10  days.  The  grain  room  mea¬ 
sures  18x36  feet  and  hold  over  600 
bags. 

This  grower  buys  poults  from  a 
reputable  breeder,  preferring  not  to 
hatch  his  own  as  he  claims  hatch¬ 
ing  is  a  business  in  itself.  Poults  are 
started  in  brooder  houses  and  at  10 
weeks  of  age,  are  shifted  to  the  big 
porch.  Special  commercial  turkey 
feed  is  used  throughout.  A  starter 
mash  is  fed  the  first  six  weeks;  then 
the  birds  are  switched  over  to  oats 
and  growing  pellets.  Feed  is  kept  in 
front  of  the  turkeys  at  all  times. 
The  last  few  weeks  before  dressing 
the  birds  get  finishing  pellets. 

Turkeys  are  debeaked  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  once  at  eight  weeks 
and  again  at  16  weeks  of  age.  Mature 
turkeys  are  dressed  off  at  22  to  24 
weeks  of  age.  The  hens  average  12 
to  14- pounds  and  the  toms  18  to  25 
pounds.  DeLorenzo  also  handles  the 
small  six  to  nine  pound  broiler 
turkeys.  He  charges  one  per-pound 
price  for  all  birds  weighing  six  to 
18  pounds.  Heavier  birds  sell  for  a 
little  less  per  pound. 

Good  Display  Brings  Customers 

John  DeLorenzo  has  a  well  de- 


Cape  Cod 

signed  sales  room  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  highway.  A  huge 
neon  sign,  containing  a  flashing  red 
turkey  outline  and  a  listing  of  turkey 
products,  attracts  potential  custom¬ 
ers  and  tells  them  what  he  has  for 
sale. 

A  further  customer  attraction  is  a 
small  sunporch  directly  alongside 
the  driveway  leading  to  the  sales 
room.  It  is  long  and  wide  and  has 
raised  roosts  so  practically  every 
turkey  is  visible.  Both  White  Hol¬ 
lands  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  are 
kept  on  it  to  catch  the  eye  and  to 
give  those  waiting  for  a  bird  some¬ 
thing  to  look  at.  The  few  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  on  this  porch  are 
the  only  turkeys  of  this  breed  on  the 
farm.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  pref¬ 
erence  with  DeLorenzo.  His  custom¬ 
ers  prefer  a  bird  of  medium  weight 
and  that  is  just  what  they  get  in 
his  Mammoth  Broad  White  Hollands, 
as  they  are  plump  and  short  legged. 

The  interior  of  the  sales  room  is 
neat,  attractive  and  immaculate.  Its 
display  cooler  containing  choice 
frozen  turkeys  is  spotless.  The  sales 
counter  is  along  the  opposite  wall;  it 
is  well  stocked  with  recipes,  litera¬ 
ture,  cans  of  cranberry  sauce  and 
other  helps  for  the  customers.  They 
can  have  their  pick  of  any  bird  in 
the  display  cooler.  If  they  do  not 
see  anything  they  want,  DeLorenzo 
gladly  steps  into  the  walk-in  freezer 
and  picks  out  a  bird  to  their  specifi¬ 
cations. 

Turkeys  are  dressed  off  once  a 
week  during  the  Summer;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  turkey  holidays  150  birds  are 
dressed  off  daily.  Customers  can  get 
oven-ready  dressed  birds  if  they 
want,  but  DeLorenzo  claims  that 
most  everybody  prefers  frozen  birds. 

Turkeys  are  dressed  and  cleaned 
ready  for  the  oven,  giblets  are  placed 
inside,  and  the  entire  bird  is  placed 
in  a  transparent  plastic  bag  with 
DeLorenzo’s  name  printed  on  the 
surface  in  big  red  and  blue  letter¬ 
ing.  This  package  makes  a  neat  and 
good  looking  pack.  The  birds  are 
then  quick  frozen  in  a  40  degree  be¬ 
low  zero  deep  freeze  before  storing 
in  the  conveniently  located  walk-in 
freezer. 

A  Satisfied  Customer  Is  Best 
Advertiser 

This  poultryman  figures  out  his 
own  sales  promotion  plans  and,  at 
the  same  time,  often  boosts  the  cran¬ 
berry  industry  for  which  Cape  Cod 
has  long  been  famous.  Each  year 
the  cranberry  industry  has  a  large 
festival  in  his  section  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  John  DeLorenzo  often 
enters  a  float  in  the  parade  linking 
turkeys  and  cranberries. 

Many  chance  sales  are  made  to 
tourists  and  drivers  who  stop  to  see 
his  eye-catching  turkey  porch,  sales 
room  and  neon  sign.  But  a  lot  of 
steady  purchasing  depends  on 
pleased  customers  and  word-of- 


John  DeLorenzo  is  shown  selecting  a 
turkey  in  his  walk-in  freezer  at¬ 
tached  to  his  modern  sales  room. 
This  freezer  holds  3,000  birds  ready 
for  the  customer.  Note  the  neat  pack 
and  the  name  of  the  farm  on  each 
bird. 

mouth  advertising.  Like  many  other  i 
businessmen,  DeLorenzo  finds  that  a 
satisfied  customer  is  one  of  his  best  | 
advertisers.  One  customer  tells  an¬ 
other  and  on  it  goes.  He  does  place 
advertisements  in  the  local,  regional 
and  Boston  papers.  One  of  his  special 
advantages  is  that  he  is  not  far  from 
metropolitan  Boston.  What  better 
idea  than  a  Sunday  ride  down  to 
pick  up  a  turkey! 

His  advertisements  run  in  sections 
where  the  buying  power  is  high.  He  ! 
gets  mail  orders  from  all  over  New  i 
England  and  even  out  in  New  York  ! 
State.  If  sales  slow  up,  he  uses  , 
special  mail  order  lists  and  resorts  | 
to  direct  mail  advertising.  His  lo¬ 
cation  on  Route  3  between  Boston 
and  Cape  Cod  vacation  resorts  is  a 
big  help.  Folks  traveling  through 
often  stop  on  the  way  down  to  pick 
up  a  bird  and  leave  an  order  for  a 
bird  to  be  picked  up  when  they  are 
homeward  bound.  Turkey  is  fast  get¬ 
ting  to  be  widely  used  in  Summer. 
It  is  eqsy  to  prepare  and  works  in 
nicely  as  cold  cuts.  Cold  salted 
slices  from  a  tender,  well  cooked 
turkey,  properly  stored,  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  the  best  parts 
of  the  bird. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  today’s 
competitive  age  of  high  speed  living, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
opportunity.  Take  turkey  grower 
John  DeLorenzo.  He  came  over  to 
this  country  from  Italy  as  a  12  year 
old  youngster;  later,  he  studied 
chemical  engineering  at  M.  I.  T., 
went  to  business  college,  but  then 
got  started  in  farming.  He  turned  to 
broiler  growing,  and  became  a  top 
producer,  but  dropped  it  eight  years 
ago  for  turkey  raising.  Although 
successful  at  everything  he  tried,  he 
likes  the  turkey  business  best  of  all. 
Just  as  the  Pilgrims  did,  who 
settled  at  nearby  Plymouth,  John 
DeLorenzo  found  his  opportunity  in 
America.  Charles  L.  Stratton 


Siding  for 

Thousands  of  board  feet  of  insu¬ 
lating  siding  are  now  being  used 
annually  by  the  poultry  industry. 
This  material  is  essentially  half-inch 
insulating  board  made  from  vege¬ 
table  fiber  in  strips  about  14  by  48 
inches  dipped  in  a  solution  of  as¬ 
phalt;  it  -is  also  given  an  outside 
wearing  surface  of  asphalt  and  slate 
in  various  colors  and  patterns.  Each 
strip  is  provided  with  ship-lap  edges 
for  either  a  smooth  wall  or  a  shingle 
effect. 

Investigation  of  several  poultry 
houses  in  New  Hampshire  during  the 
past  few  weeks  has  disclosed  that 
some  of  this  material  is  giving 
trouble  due  to  moisture  entering  the 
insulation  and  causing  rapid  de¬ 
terioration  of  it.  All  of  the  buildings 
inspected  had  the  siding  applied  in 
a  smooth  surface  with  butt  joints.  A 
better  method  for  putting  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  first  to  apply  a  vapor  barrier 
paper,  not  a  builder’s  felt,  over  the 
o  u  t  s  i  d  e  sheathing  in  horizontal 
strips.  Then  apply  the  siding  the 
same  as  with  clapboards  or  shingles, 
with  a  slight  overlap.  This  overlap 
need  be  only  the  amount  of  the 


Insulation 

width  of  the  lap  of  the  siding,  or 
about  half  an  inch.  The  effect  of  this 
method  of  application  is  to  provide 
horizontal  breathing  spaces,  about 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  deep,  be¬ 
tween  the  butt  of  the  strip  and  the 
wall.  Extreme  care  should  be  used 
not  to  set  the  nails  into  the  material 
too  deep.  The  head  of  the  nail  should 
not  be  driven  into  the  siding  because 
doing  so  is  likely  to  break  its  sur¬ 
face  and  allow  water  to  penetrate 
from  the  outside. 

Bottom  courses  should  be  at  least 
12  inches  from  the  ground  (18 
inches  is  better)  to  eliminate  dam¬ 
age  of  moisture  from  snow  and  from 
rainwater  splashing  up  from  the 
ground.  Bottom  courses  and  strips 
over  openings  should  be  started  over 
a  spacer  strip  about  equal  in  thick¬ 
ness  to  a  wood  lath.  All  cut  edges 
around  openings,  especially  at  cor¬ 
ners,  should  be  well  covered  with  an 
asphalt  mastic  material  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  water. 

When  this  method  is  followed,  the 
new  siding  provides  better  service 
and  longer  life  than  when  applied 
flush  to  the  wall  over  porous  felt 


paper.  A  design  is  available  in  most 
of  the  brands  of 'siding  which  lends 
itself  well  to  the  above  method  of 
application.  A  poultry  house  which 
is  to  be  insulated  inside  should  have 
the  vapor  barrier  paper  on  the  in¬ 
side  wall  and  a  30-pound  felt  under 
the  siding.  H.  N.  Colby 


the  house?  Boy,  that  really  worries 
her!” 


YOUR  '51-’S3 
MARSHALL  CHICKS 
Are  Better  Than  Ever! 


M  a  r  s  h  a  1 1  s’  “Late-Model” 
Chicks  are  bred  for  higher 
returns  per  pound  of  feed 
and  per  hour  of  your  labor! 

•  Famous  Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns  give  you  top 
egg  production.  •  Marshalls’ 
great  dual  purpose  Red- 
Rocks  grow  fast,  lay  early 
and  bring  premium  meat 
prices  on  the  N.  Y.  City 
market;  cockerels  make  ex¬ 
cellent  broilers  and  capons. 

•  Our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Rock  Reds  will 
make  more  meat  per  pound 
of  feed  than  any  chicken 
in  the  business. 


- YOU  STAY  AHEAD  WITH 

MARSHALLS  CHICKS.  WE  TEST 
AND  REPRODUCE  ONLY  THE 
BEST  AND  GET  THE  CHICKS  TO 
YOU  IN  PRIME  CONDITION. 
WRITE,  CALL  OR  WIRE  TODAY 
FOR  SPECIAL  EARLY  SEASON 
DISCOUNTS. 


“PERSONAL  DELIVERY  WHEN¬ 
EVER  POSSIBLE” 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.D.  5  J  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

H0WT0WASHEGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  hy  J ohnny  Huttar, 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg  National 
Board.  (1)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (2)  Eggs 
should  be  washed 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  wash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  eggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
of  eggs  should  be  cleaned  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  The  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  be 
rinsed  off  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  batch  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  teaspoonful  per  gallon. 
(6)  The  water  should  be  warmer  than  the  eggs 
—110  to  120°  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day. 
A  hot  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 
should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  be  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

White  Leghorn*  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  egg  producers.  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  won  the  Georgia 
Random  Sample  Test  by  an  eyelash— all  with 
our  White  Leghorns. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks.  98%  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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WHITE  LEG H OtlNS  —  “Bred  for  the  needs 
of  the  commercial  egg  producer.’’ 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease, 
large  pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  — 
that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman  White 
Leghorns.  All  matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope 
pedigreed  cockerels. 

Plan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  •  mind. 
Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
early.  Although  we  specialize  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns  we  can  supply  New  Hampshires  and  Sex- 
Links  on  advance  order.  Free  folder  tells  full 
Story  of  these  profitable  chicks.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


[We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 

. _ I  Large  Hens  mated  with  males,  bred  for  egg 

production.  Low  Prices  on  Str.  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Money  from  Hobbies 


In  these  days  when  everyone  is 
trying  to  make  every  penny  give  its 
utmost  in  purchasing  value,  you  may 
have  wondered  how  you  could  add 
something  to  your  bank  account 
without  leaving  the  farm.  Many 
other  women  have  wondered  about 
this  same  problem.  Here  is  how  just 
a  few  of  them  have  gone  about  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem. 

Fewer  Buttons  on  Overalls;  Less 
Scent  in  Skunks 

If  you  have  ever  looked  for  clothes 
to  keep  your  children  covered,  you 
know  what  a  job  it  is.  Mrs.  Mabel 
Elstrom  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Pauly,  house¬ 
wives  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  com¬ 
bined  forces  to  evercome  it.  They  de¬ 
signed  a  new  type  of  overall  with 
fewer  buttons  and  started  a  factory 
in  the  garage.  Their  product  became 
so  popular  that  these  two  women 
have  had  to  seek  larger  quarters  and 
now  employ  about  75  to  turn  out  50 
dozen  overalls  daily,  and  children 
keep  right  on  demanding  more  over¬ 
alls. 

You  probably  do  not  like  skunks, 
but  Mrs.  Sadie  Reddekopp  of  Dallas, 
Ore.,  raises  them.  She  takes  them  to 
a  veterinarian  to  have  their  scent 
bags  removed,  then  sells  her  unusual 
product  to  pet  shops.  There  are  never 
enough  pets  for  the  demand.  Mrs. 
Reddekopp  has  dozens  in  hutches 
around  her  ranch,  where  they  play 
about  like  any  happy  animal,  and 
give  better  protection  from  tramps 
than  an  insurance  policy.  She  says; 
“Strangers  just  seem  to  want  to  go 
anywhere  but  where  a  skunk  is 
heading.” 

Money  from  Dogs 

Gladys  and  Dick  Diaz  operate  two 
dude  ranches  for  dogs,  one  in  Winter 
at  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  and  the  other 
in  Summer  at  Big  Bear  Lake,  near 
San  Bernardino.  Though  they  are 
careful  about  what  dogs,  to  admit, 
they  board  all  varieties  and  the 
charges  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
animal.  Many  Hollywood  stars  send 
their  dogs  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
Diaz  staff  of  15.  Each  ranch  has  20 
acres  and  gives  the  same  ritzy  rou¬ 
tine  of  bubble  baths,  pedicures,  oil 
shampoos  and  whatever  else  can  be 
thought  up  as  proper  care  by  fussy 
owners. 

Dogs  are  alse  a  source  of  income 
to  Mrs.  Alexander  Phemister  of 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  just  as  they  are 
for  Gladys  and  Dick  Diaz  although 
not  in  the  same  way.  Mrs.  Phemister 
raises  dogs  which  are  a  joy  to 
dwellers  in  apartment  houses  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  bark.  They  are 
Basenzi  dogs.  Hailing  from  Central 
Africa,  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
fox  terrier  and  have  deep  wrinkles 
in  their  foreheads.  The  noise  the 
Basenzi  makes  when  happy  sounds 
something  like  a  yodel.  If  annoyed, 
this  gives  way  to  a  growl,  a  fine 
deep  one  certain  to  scare  off  prowl¬ 
ers.  The  dogs  have  keen  noses 
which  take  the  scent  from  the  air, 
not  from  the  ground  as  do  blood¬ 
hounds.  Once  the  Basenzi  catches 


wind  of  its  prey,  it  goes  into  the 
chase  with  great  leaps. 

Better  Livestock  Feeds 

Dr.  Imogene  Earle  specializes  in 
what  makes  the  best  meals  for 
’horses  in  her  job  with  the  USDA 
Research  Center  in  Beltsville,  Md. 
She  seeks  to  provide  maximum 
energy  with  a  minimum  of  bulk. 
Rations  consist  of  ground  hay  plus 
concentrate  feed  of  grains,  vitamins 
and  minerals  compressed  into  pel¬ 
lets. 

By  harvesting  seaweed  and  other 
marine  vegetation,  Gertrude  H. 
Beckwith  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  gives 
Dr.  Earle’s  work  a  boost  by  helping 
provide  livestock  with  rich  minerals 
made  from  kelp  and  processed  into 
livestock  feed  concentrates.  Her 
work  during  the  last  20  years  has 
developed  diets  which  enlarge, 
strengthen  and  lengthen  the  produc¬ 
tive  life  of  animals. 

It  is  not  feeding  animals,  but  rais¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  them,  which  Vera 
Love  joy,  manager  of  the  Benson 
Wild  Animal  Farm  of  Hudson,  N.  H., 
makes  profitable,  for  her  “stock”  is 
not  usually  found  on  farms.  She 
buys  everything  from  mice  to  ele¬ 
phants,  and  manages  animal  acts  that 
travel  about  the  United  States  in  the 
Winter.  She  sees  to  it  that  the  farm 
is  a  zoo  and  circus  which  half  a 
million  visitors  travel  long  distances 
to  see. 

Turkeys  from  Farm  to  Table 

In  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Agnes  H. 
Hose  raises  bronze  turkeys  on  the 
855  acres  her  husband  bought  when 
they  were  on  a  motoring  tour  to 
Canada.  Mr.  Hose  gave  her  45 
turkeys  and  an  incubator  ordered 
from  a  mail  order  catalogue.  The 
combination  changed  her  into  a  tur¬ 
key  enthusiast  and  she  has  kept  right 
on  raising  these  hard-to-make-live 
birds  and  gets  fine  returns.  The  first 
year  she  had  1,200  poults;  now  there 
are  30,000  gobbling  around.  When 
the  hurricane  of  1938  struck,  it  killed 
so  many  of  her  birds  that  Mrs.  Hose 
would  have  given  up  except  that 
such  action  would  leave  the  nine 
families  she  employs  out  of  a  job. 
Because  her  helpers  all  had  faith  in 
her,  she  stuck  it  out.  She  is  the  only 
woman  we  know  of  who  does  the 
whole  job  from  breeding  to  dis¬ 
tributing  turkeys  to  consumers  on 
such  a  large  scale. 

Operating  a  spider  farm  in 
Yucaipa,  Calif.,  is  Nan  Songer’s  un¬ 
usual  method  of  earning.  The  webs 
are  used  as  cross-hair  material  for 
gun  sights,  surveying  transits  and 
observatory  instruments.  Nearly  12 
years  ago,  when  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  asked  if  spider  webs 
could  be  produced  in  quantity,  Mrs. 
Songer  started  her  business.  She 
now  grows  several  hundred  spiders 
a  year.  Caring  for  them  and  extract¬ 
ing  their  webs  require  all  her  time. 
A  spider  can  make  many  hundred 
feet  of  web  in  its  lifetime,  but  Mrs. 
Songer  needs  50  working  ones  as  so 
many  different  kinds  of  web  are  re- 
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The  Silver  Cornish  is  a  desirable  new  meat  breed  of  chickens  which  has 
been  developed  at  the  Beltsville  Station  ( U.S.D.A .)  in  Maryland.  These 
heavy  meated  and  excellent  laying  birds  were  developed  by  crossing  and 
selection,  using  the  Brooksville  Columbian  with  the  Dark  Cornish. 
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quired  for  the  various  types  of  in¬ 
struments. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  people 
always  have  to  do  and  always  will, 
it  is  to  eat.  As  most  farming  women 
are  excellent  copks,  many  of  them 
can  take  a  tip  from  Beverly  and 
Rubye  Ostorne  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  They  operate  a  successful 
drive-in  restaurant  where  they  serve 
chicken  without  silverware  but  sup¬ 
ply  a  fingerbowl. 

So  it  goes  with  children’s  clothes, 
raising  or  caring  for  animals  and 
fowls,  utilizing  insects  or  even  make- 
believe  insects,  and  catering  to 
people’s  appetities  with  specialities 
that  may  be  prized  family  secrets. 
Farm  women  can  use  their  own 
skills  and  qualifications  to  start  pay¬ 
ing  ventures  of  their  own. 

E.  M.  Marshall 

Connecticut 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.Jull. .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . . . . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer's  White  Rocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
B0X  5-  MOSCOW,  PENNA. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved -Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations  fcfc 

—  ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and  pC 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really  w, 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock  V 
that  can  "take  it.”  * 

JOE  PARKS  A  SONS.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  31st  Year  Proven  Quality 
Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White 
Broiler  Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Reds,  Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Breeders  Supervised  and 
Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write  for 
Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEiAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


- JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  1 

Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested 
We  Buy  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


SEND  FOR 
I  FREE  CATALOG 
HAU  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WOLVERI  NE 

MINORCA -LEGHORN  CROSS 

A  hardy  cross,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Easier  to  Raise — 

Excellent  livability.  15  years 
hatching  this  fine  egg  cross. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Improved.  Dams 
records  up  to  316  eggs. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAY-LEGHORN  CROSS 

Extra  Hardy  —  Heavy  Birds  —  White  Eggs.  Also 
White  Rocks  &  Red-Rock  Cross.  Reserve  your 
order,  now. 

WRITE  for  FREE  LITERATURE  and  PRICES. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  96  Zeeland,  Mjch. 


Wit 


.Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

■  %/!'/?#  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Meat  Birds  Must  Yield 
Plenty  of  Eggs 
To  Be  Profitable! 

•  SPIZZERINKTUM  birds  give  you  a  whole 
team  of  star  performers,  not  just  one  or  two 
home-run  hitters.  Our  mass  selection  breeding 
program  checked  and  augmented  by  years  of  pro¬ 
geny  testing,  assures  the  hatching  egg  producer, 
the  hatcheryman  and  the  broiler  grower  more 
profit  for  every  dollar  invested.  Yes,  SPIZZER¬ 
INKTUM  is  the  common  denominator  for  hotter 
meat  birds  with  higher  egg  production  and  ideal 
nickability  for  cross-mating  purposes. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Bax  25.  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Cham  berl  in 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  hormonized 
fryers.  Red- Rocks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BUY  GENUINE  PURE  BRED  TURKEYS!  Author 
ized  Hatchery  serving  Midwest  and  Eastern  Growers 
for  Ryckebosch  or  Keithley  Broadbreasted  Bronze 
Domes  Improved  White  Hollands.  Eggs  received  week 
ly.  Also  Beltsville  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved — °ullorum 
Clean.  Sexed  poults  weekly.  Volume  truck  delivered 
Free  catalog.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 
BOX  R-12,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

And  Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  Poults. 

Any  Quantity.  —  .Any  Date.  Excellent  Livability. 
Mature  Quickly.  Write  For  Catalog. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


GIANT  TOULOUSE,  CHINESE,  AFRICAN,  EMB- 
DEN,  BUFF  GEESE.  PEKIN,  ROUEN,  WILD 
MALLARD,  MUSCOVY,  BUFF  DUCKS.  20  varie- 
ties  BANTAMS.  Over  100  birds  to  pick  from. 
Murray  McMurrhy,  Box  A-80,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


BIL-MAR  SUPER  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY. 
BOX  R-12,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


BREEDERS  —  Trios.  White  China  Geese,  Rouen 
Ducks.  Colored  and  White  Homer  Pigeons. 

0.  HENDRICKSON,  C0BLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Fattening-Pellet  MasH 

Please  give  me  a  mixture  that  can 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  fattening 
mash  to  be  made  into  pellet  form. 
This  mixture  should  contain  between 
17  to  18  per  cent  protein.  Some  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  appreciated,  j.  m.  j. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

The  following  mixture  in  pounds, 
may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  fatten¬ 
ing  mash  to  be  made  into  pellet  form. 
It  gives  you  a  mixture  that  analyzes 
between  17  and  18  per  cent  protein: 
450  ground  yellow  corn,  200  soybean 
oil  meal,  100  fine  ground  oats,  100 
wheat  middlings,  50  meat  scrap,  50 
gluten  meal,  20  mico,  20  alfalfa  leaf 
meal,  four  distillers’  solubles  or 
similar  product,  three  vitamin  B-12 
antibiotic  supplement,  two  salt,  one 
deactivated  animal  sterol. 

Gluten  meal  probably  is  difficult 
to  obtain  but  there  is  nothing  better 
when  it  comes  to  adding  color  to 
broilers  in  order  to  improve  market 
quality.  A  substitute  product  would 
be  corn  germ  oil  meal.  Mico  is  a 
combination  of  manganese,  iodine, 
calcium  and  cobalt.  The  B-12  anti¬ 
biotic  supplement  should  be  added 
according  to  the  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections,  as  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  its  quality.  Distillers’ 
solubles  also  vary  and  you  should 
add  these  also  according  to  the 
manufacturer’s  instructions. 


Crossing  Ducks  and  Geese 

Is  it  possible  for  ducks  and  geese 
to  cross-breed?  I  have  a  Khaki- 
Campbell  duck  that  was  raised  with 
White  China  goslings;  she  now  pre¬ 
fers  to  stay  with  the  geese  rather  than 
with  my  other  ducks.  I  have  several 
times  seen  the  ganders  attempting 
to  mate  with  her.  Is  a  cross-bred  off¬ 
spring  from  such  a  mating  possible? 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  R.  T.  T. 

We  have  been  able  to  locate  only 
one  reference  to  the  possible  mating 
of  ducks  and  geese;  this  reference 
dealt  with  a  report  of  a  cross  of  a 
Muscovy  male  and  an  Egyptian  goose 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Paris, 
France.  It  so  happens  that  the  Mus¬ 
covy  is  more  like  a  goose  in  size 
than  the  Khaki-Campbell  you  men¬ 
tion,  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  situation.  However,  the  Muscovy 
will  cross  successfully  with  the 
Pekin  duck  and  the  various  breeds 
of  ducks  will  intermate.  So,  if 
Muscovies  will  produce  fertile  eggs 
when  mated  to  geese,  I  imagine  you 
may  get  some  fertile  eggs  in  the  cross 
between  the  Khaki-Campbell  and 
White  China  gander.  We  suggest  you 
set  some  of  her  eggs  and  find  out; 
as  we  and  our  readers  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  results. 
Please  advise  us  later. 


Control  of  Cecal  Worms 

The  droppings  of  my  chickens 
show  that  they  are  infested  with 
small  white  worms;  they  seem  to  be 
healthy  though  and  the  hens  lay 
well.  However,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  these  worms  are,  and  how  to 
combat  them.  d.  j.  s. 

There  are  various  types  of  worms 
that  infest  poultry,  the  ones  you 
mention  probably  being  the  small 
white  worms  commonly  found  in  the 
ceca  of  chickens.  They  are  difficult 
to  dislodge  by  any  treatment,  and 
they  actually  do  so  little  harm  that 
treatments  are  not  advisable.  They 
originate  from  soil  contamination, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  have  some 
again  next  year  in  any  new  pullets 
you  raise.  Rotation  of  range  land, 
with  plenty  of  acreage  will  help  in 
their  control.  The  addition  of  tobacco 
dust  to  a  mash  during  the  period  on 
range  will  also  help  in  keeping  the 
worms  at  a  minimum. 

Winter  Feed  for  Breeder 
Geese 

What  is  the  best  feed  for  breeder 
geese  during  the  Winter  until  the 
breeding  season  starts?  My  geese  are 
a  year  and  a  half  old.  l.  z. 

Breeding  geese  during  the  Winter 
should  be  fed  largely  on  roughage 
that  may  be  available,  such  as 
chopped  alfalfa,  corn  stalks  or  silage. 
They  need  some  grain  in  addition, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  feed 
them  too  much  corn  as  the  corn 
may  make  breeding  birds  excessive¬ 
ly  fat.  At  least  half  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  either  oats  or  barley 
and  the  rest  corn  and  wheat.  Be¬ 
ginning  a  month  before  eggs  are  to 
be  saved  for  hatching,  a  regular 
commercial  egg  mash  should  be  kept 
before  the  birds  at  all  times;  or  it 
may  be  fed  moist  once  a  day  to  the 
extent  of  what  they  will 'clean  up. 


Brooders  for  Poultry 

We  expect  to  buy  a  brooder  to  use 
during  the  Winter  for  various  kinds 
of  hatches.  Which  is  best:  coal  or 
oil?  We  have  thought  that  an  electric 
operated  brooder  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  us.  Could  we  handle 
newly  hatched  ducklings  and  baby 
geese  under  the  same  brooder? 

New  Jersey  v.  I. 

A  coal  brooder  is  best  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  it  during  the  Winter.  For 
brooding  at  other  times  of  year, 
electric  or  gas  is  just  as  economical 
and  somewhat  more  satisfactory,  as 
either  one  can  be  turned  on  and  off 
easily  at  different  times  of  the  day. 
Oil  usually  is  not  as  satisfactory. 
You  could  rear  ducklings  and  gos¬ 
lings  under  the  same  brooder,  but 
separate  them  after  their  brooding 
period. 


Care  Essential  in  Washing  Eggs 


The  effect  of  washing  upon  the 
ultimate  quality  of  eggs  is  a  topic 
much  in  the  news  and  one  which 
provokes  ready  discussion  pro  and 
con.  The  poultryman  naturally  wants 
something  that  will  do  the  job  easily 
and  quickly  but,  if  the  end  result  is 
an  egg  of  poor  quality  when  it  gets 
to  market,  the  washing  will  be  a 
boomerang  ending  in  lower  egg 
prices. 

Strong  solutions,  such  as  lye, 
should  never  be  used;  they  dissolve 
the  protective  wax  covering  on  the 
shell.  This  allows  the  water  from 
within  the  egg  to  evaporate  quickly 
and  gives  the  egg  the  appearance  of 
being  a  month  old  when  actually  it 
may  be  only  a  week  old.  The  albu¬ 
men  of  such  eggs  becomes  weak  and 
watery,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
eggs  may  not  be  old  at  all.  These 
eggs  are  easily  infected  by  outside 
bacteria,  which  cause  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  objectionable  flavors  and 
odors.  Egg  washing  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  last  resort  and  not  a 
practice  to  cover  up  poor  manage- 
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ment,  which  often  leads  to  dirty 
eggs. 

While  it  is  easy  to  write  about 
producing  clean  eggs,  anyone  who 
has  had  experience  with  poultry 
knows  that  no  matter  how  good  the 
management,  some  of  the  eggs  will 
get  dirty  and  require  cleaning. 
Proper  solutions  are  available  and 
the  common  detergents  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  satisfactory,  but  they  must 
be  handled  carefully  and  as  directed. 
The  water  must  be  clean  and  its 
temperature  constant,  the  eggs  must 
be  cooled  immediately  after  washing 
and  they  must  be  kept  cool  until 
they  reach  the  consumer. 

Because  of  the  mismanagement  of 
eggs  on  many  farms  and  in  many 
channels  of  trade,  eggs  should  be 
washed  only  when  conditions  war¬ 
rant  it.  Dry  cleaning  of  the  dirty 
spots  is  the  better  method,  although 
laborious.  In  any  case,  be  sure  the 
eggs  from  your  farm  get  careful 
cleaning,  and  that  the  layers  have 
roomy,  clean  nests,  and  plenty  of 
them.  c.  S.  Platt 


FREE  24-page 
catalog ! 


FAST  MEAT,  TOO. ..with 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW.HAMPSHIRES 


Gather  more  eggs,  day  after  day  — make 
more  profits— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires!  Get  excellent  combining  qualities 
for  superior  Crossbred  meat,  too. 

25  years  of  pedigree-breeding  give  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  an  inherited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  200  eggs  or  more— hen  monthly 
basis  .  .  .  plus  vitality,  fast  growth,  early 
maturity,  low  laying-house  mortality.  This 
year— get  this  pedigree-bred,  profit-making 
strain!  Hubbard  breeding  pays. 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —  From  selective 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  matings . . . 
Hubbard’s  Crosses  give  you  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat.  For  more  profitable  broilers 
—get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crossbreds. 
Write  for  valuable  free  catalog! 


24  illustrated  pages  tell  you 
why  Hubbard's  25  years  of 
pedigree-breeding  give  you 
MORE  EGGS  — SUPERIOR 
MEAT.  Get  your  copy,  today! 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box 
12,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  (Phone:  Walpole  78)  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


"NO  MORE  TROUBLE 
since  I’ve 
started  using 

Mason  Leghorns 

s ays  MR.  LOUIS  SENSINI 

Frenchtoyrn,  New  Jersey 

•No  more  leucosis  .  .  .  livability  good  ... 
egg  production  up  10%  over  all  the  other 
Leghorn  hatcheries  I’ve  tried.  After  several 
years  with  Mason,  he’s  the  one  I’ll  stick  to.” 

The  sincere  words  of  satisfied  poultry  - 
men  are  the  best  proof  you  have  of  the 
dependable  production,  high  livability 
and  large  egg  size  of  Mason  Leghorns. 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 
White  Leghorns  •  Barred  Rocks  •  Sex  Links 
Mew  Hampshires  *  White  Rocks 

For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  ,  record  of  Mason’s 
breeding  program.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Get  Mason's  FREE  catalog  and  FREE 
“Periodic  Hints”  which  are  timed  to 
help  before  trouble  starts.  These  bulle¬ 
tins  are  written  by  our  veterinarian.  Dr. 
L.  H.  Walt  hausen,  D.V.  M.,  and  are  pack¬ 
ed  with  advice.  Send  for  yours  today  1 


MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
telle  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  years 


All-round  profit  makers 

Tolman’s  White  Rocks  have  been  developed  during 
54  years  breeding  for  profitable  production  of 
both  Eggs  and  Meat.  For  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction  they’re  hard  to  beat.  Their  high  liva¬ 
bility,  early  maturity,  and  persistent  production 
of  large  brown  eggs  even  in  coldest  winter 
weather  make  them  ideal  for  flock  replacement. 
(Another  feature  is  the  excellent  meat  qualities 
they  retain  at  the  end  of  the  laying  year.) 

Try  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  this  season  for 
greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 


Every  Breeder 
100%  State  Tested 
Pullorum  Clean 

Baby  Pullet  Chix 

ONLY  $25  per  <00 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 

Straight  run  or  cockerels 
also  available.  Reserve 
yours  early!  Write  for 
Circular  or  visit  our  farm 
(located  off  River  St.,) 
Norwell,  Mass. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  In  two  years  instead  of  two  flocks.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher. 
Assures  top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying 
next  7  to  9  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at 
top  market  prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  $2  more  than 
from  strictly  egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW!  SILVER-WHITE  CROSS 

New  short-leg.  uniform  high-feed-conversion  fowl.  The  broiler  of 
the  year.  More  pounds  of  meat  sold  for  each  100  chicks  started. 
Uniform  high-weight  averages — more  fowl  make  top  poundage. 
Top  livability,  fast  maturity.  Save  up  to  20%  dressing  cost. 
Rich  yellow  skin.  CATALOG  FREE. 

INCREASED  M  Till  I  GOLDEN  BROAD 

OUTPUT  NLW.  HAMP  BROILER  CROSS 

These  light-under-color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties 
— sensations  in  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more 
widely  every  day.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  and  WENE 
BRED  TO  LAY  BREEDS  for  egg  production.  WRITE  TODAY. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

DEPT.  N-3  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CATALOG 


U.  S. 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 
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THE  STALL  ENGINEERED  TO  FIT  THE  COW 

YET  allows  complete  natural  freedom  of  movement  and  position.  Economical, 
compact  and  durable  it  is  designed  for  discriminating  breeders  of  fine  cattle. 
Milker  and  water  lines  are  completely  built  into  the  front  barrier.  Before  you 
buy,  see  the  world’s  most  modern  comfort  stall. 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC.  •  Manufacturers  •  BELA1R,  MD. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

Re*,  in  U  S  Pat.  Off  iA  Piper  Brace  Product! 


Double  •  ••  4.95 
or  left  No 

Fitting 
Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  stote  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C  O  D.’t 
PIPER  BRACE  CO,. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY-12,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 


100  Mozelle  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


A  Personal  Message 
to  Our  Friends 

The  months  of  January,  February  and  March  are  the 
busiest  months  of  the  year  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
office.  During  these  winter  months  we  receive  thousands 
of  orders  from  new  subscribers  and  thousands  of  renewal 
orders  from  old  friends  of  the  paper.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  many  letters  we  receive  from  subscribers  who  ask 
for  information  or  help  in  connection  with  some  problems. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  large  volume  of  mail  is 
all  welcome  and  receives  our  prompt  attention.  It  does, 
however,  tax  our  office  staff  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with 
the  work. 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  many  of  our  friends, 
whose  subscription  will  expire  during  the  next  few  months, 
can  eonveniently  arrange  to  send  their  subscription  at 
this  time.  This  will  help  to  relieve  our  seasonal  problem 
and  we  will  appreciate  the  cooperation. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  1 . * . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 

/ 
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Oftentimes  it  is  good  to  look  back 
because  repetition  emphasizes  senti¬ 
ments  and  there  are  many  basic 
things  that  never  change  regardless 
of  the  speed  of  the  world  in  which 
we  are  living.  The  message  in  this 
issue  with  modifications  as  to  dates, 
appeared  30  years  ago  and  reads 
as  follows: 

“We  have  had  the  great  privilege 
of  sending  our  holiday  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  New  Year  to  an  increasing 
host  of  country  patrons  and  friends 
of  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  these 
felicitations  and  greetings  for  1953 
to  the  largest  number  of  friends  it 
had  been  our  privilge  to  address. 

“We  always  feel  a  special  interest 
in  our  first  subscription  mail  for  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year.  This 
year  it  will  be  January  2.  It  is  a 
form  of  greeting  we  most  prize,  be¬ 
cause  it  expresses  approval  of  the 
best  work  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past,  and  gives  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  best  that  is  in  us, 
which  wo  promise  as  a  service  for 
the  future.  Whether  our  friends  re¬ 
new  or  not,  we  want  to  assure  them 
that  Publisher’s  Desk  will  be  pleased 
to  have  them  call  on  us  for  any¬ 
thing  we  may  be  able  to  do  for  them, 
and  their  place  at  the  table  will 
await  them  whenever  they  come  to 
occupy  it.  Our  hope  is  that  1953  will 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  all. 

A  few  resolutions: 

“I  will  not  buy  stock  of  canvassing 
salesmen.  Such  stocks  are  usually 
worthless. 

“I  will  not  ship  produce  or  buy 
from  firms  without  first  looking  up 
the  financial  responsibility. 

“I  will  not  sign  a  contract  or  an 
order  without  reading  every  con¬ 
dition  of  it. 

“I  will  place  no  reliance  on  ver¬ 
bal  representations  made  by  sales¬ 
men  unless  incorporated  in  the 
written  agreement. 

“Those  who  read  this  page  regu¬ 
larly  have  little  need  of  these  warn¬ 
ings,  but  if  all  farmers  and  friends 
would  heed  the  advice,  rogues  prey¬ 
ing  on  them  would  have  a  very  un¬ 
happy  1953.” 

The  schemes  mentioned  in  that 
1922  column  covered  a  real  estate 
fraud;  a  buy-back  rabbit  scheme;  a 
“sucker  bait”  exploitation  to  sell 
livestock  foods  of  questionable  merit, 
including  a  guarantee  of  health  in¬ 
demnity;  a  signed  contract  in  which 
the  company  disputed  a  verbal 
agreement.  In  1952  we  find  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  kind  of  schemes,  with 
variations.  A  new  dress  does  not 
always  cover  the  fraud,  but  the  ear¬ 
marks  are  so  similar  they  are  easily 
detected.  We  still,  offer  the  same 
service  we  gave  30  years  ago. 

In  the  olden  days  there  were  no 
checks  on  advertising.  Sharpers 
advertised  a  complete  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  for  only  10  cents.  Grandma 
got  an  ordinary  sewing  needle.  To¬ 
day’s  advertising  may  be  more  re¬ 
fined,  but  some  of  it  is  just  as 
deceptive,  but  today  we  have 
the  various  “watch  dogs”  that  cen¬ 
sor  fraudulent  advertising.  A  few 
of  the  recent  impositions  on  the 


public  have  led  to  a  suggestion  that 
asking  pertinent  questions  would 
prevent  getting  involved  and  save 
loss.  One  should  ask:  “Can  they  give 
so  much  for  so  little”?  If  it  seems 
a  palpable  fraud,  the  scheme  should 
have  publicity  and  the  literature 
sent  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  responses  we  receive  to  read¬ 
ers’  requests  are  spontaneous  and 
prove  that  the  members  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  are  eager  to  help  one 
another.  We  were  able  to  get  a  hymn 
book  for  one;  to  locate  a  missing 
friend  for  another;  and  a  request  for 
a  method  to  stem  elderberries 
brought  many  replies  giving  various 
methods.  The  following  letters  are 
typical: 

“I  must  take  issue  with  your 
modesty  about  the  most  interesting 
column  in  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  publications.  Have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  paper  for  65  years  and  hope 
to  use  ’  up  my  present  seven-year 
subscription.  Although  my  Mother 
had  been  soundly  spanked  about  a 
century  ago  for  being  caught  read¬ 
ing  it  on  Sunday,  she  allowed  me 
to  read  it  even  on  that  day.  The  rest 
of  the  paper  interests  me  nostalgi¬ 
cally,  although  my  farming  days  are 
far  away,  but  it  is  P.  D.  page  that 
I  read  first  and  most  attentively.” 

“Please  cancel  my  complaint.  Just 
received  the  check.  Cannot  help  but 
think  you  were  responsible  for  such 
quick  action.  The  methods  they  use 
do  not  appeal  to  me.  It  should 
gladden  your  heart  to  know  that  our 
family  has  received  your  paper  over 
many  years  and  bought  practically 
everything  imaginable  from  scores 
of  advertisers  in  The  R.  N.-Y  with 
nary  a  complaint.  We  have  said  it 
before  and  say  it  again  —  yours  is 
tops.” 

With  such  letters  we  can  do  no 
less  than  try  to  merit’  their  friend¬ 
ship.  We  admit  to  a  little  vanity  in 
printing  them.  In  some  cases  we  are 
not  entitled  to  all  the  thanks  our 
readers  give  us.  Many,  and  in  fact 
most  concerns  are  honest.  Mails  have 
been  slow;  delays  have  occurred  for 
various  reasons,  but  one  is  inclined 
to  be  impatient  when  they  fail  to 
get  responses  to  their  requests,  or 
the  goods  they  have  paid  for.  We 
have  to  ask  indulgence  for  our  own 
delays,  because  our  mail  is  heavy 
and  at  times  we  get  far  behind.  We 
must  write  various  places  for  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  answer  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  that  takes  time  too,  but 
we  give  each  letter  the  best  possible 
attention,  and  the  courtesy  of  our 
friends  in  telling  us  of  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  heartening. 

And  we  repeat  at  the  end,  as  we 
do  at  the  beginning  of  this  last 
column  of  the  year,  A  Merrv 
Christmas  to  All,  and  A  Glad  New 
Year. 

The  Post  Office  Department  advise 
that  if  mail  is  misdirected  it  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender.  They  will 
not  make  any  attempt  to  locate  the 
party  as  they  no  longer  give  direc¬ 
tory  service.  It  behooves  everyone 
to  be  sure  they  have  the  correct 
address  and  that  it  is  legibly  written. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Junior  Farmers 


A  large  representation  of  4-H  Club 
members  from  25  New  York  counties 
has  been  recently  named  State  win¬ 
ners  and  alternates  in  annual  4-H 
Club  programs.  They  were  selected 
from  among  the  more  than  50,000 
New  York  State  4-H  members  on  the 
basis  of  individual  project  achieve¬ 
ments  and  of  contributions  as  a  4-H 
member.  State  winners  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  contests  are:  Achievement — 
Janet  Wilkins,  Homer,  Cortland  Co.; 
William  E.  Behling,  Weedsport,  Cay¬ 
uga  Co.  Beautification  of  Home 
Grounds  —  Joan  A.  Downs,  River- 
head,  Suffolk.  Bread  Demonstration 
— Individual:  Katherine  J.  Jensen, 


Members  of  4-H  Clubs  learn  by 
doing.  They  gain  valuable,  practical 
experience  in  their  various  projects, 
of  which  livestock  forms  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  Edwin  Noyes  (13),  of 
Berwick,  York  County,  Maine,  cap¬ 
tured  the  New  England  4-H  Club 
championship  of  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  breed  with  this  senior  yearling 
heifer,  at  the  1952  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Edwin’s  father,  Charles, 
keeps  close  to  70  head  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  on  his  140 -acre  dairy 
farm  where  Edwin  assists  with  all 
the  farm  work. 


Lee  G.  Yutzler,  Holland  Patent, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  was  another 
recipient  of  an  award  at  the  FFA 
national  meetings  for  being  an  out¬ 
standing  dairy  farmer.  He  has  a  herd 
of  Holsteins  valued  at  more  than 
$18,000,  housed  on  a  130-acre  farm 
which  is  rented.  Some  of  Lee’s  good 
cows  are  producing  around  16,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year. 

Frand  Arnold  represents  the  fifth 
generation  of  his  family  who  for 
150  years  have  operated  a  farm  that 
lies  near  the  summit  of  the  east  slope 
rising  above  Canandaigua  Lake,  one 
of  the  famed  Finger  Lakes  of  north¬ 
ern  New  York  State.  Frank  still 
helps  his  father  and  an  uncle  oper¬ 
ate  the  family  farm,  but  has  bought 
another  70-acre  farm  of  his  own 
and  rents  additional  land  from  his 
neighbors.  For  his  successful  farm¬ 
ing  activities,  Frank  has  recently 
been  designated  by  the  FFA  as  the 
Star  Farmer  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Region. 


The  Caswell  Pine  Needle  4-H 
Club,  Central  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  has  been  recently  reorganized 
with  Priscilla  Finnemore  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
vice-pres.,  Carolyn  Kelly;  secy., 
Marilyn  O’Neal;  treas.,  Nancy  Finne¬ 
more;  color  bearer,  Gloria  O’Neal; 
and  reporter,  Winifred  Barnes. 

The  first  club  in  Oxford  County  to 
reorganize  and  send  in  a  Program 
of  Work  for  the  1953  club  year  is 
the  Rumford  Center  Wonder  Work¬ 
ers  4-H  Club.  Miss  Evaline  Kimball 
and  Mrs.  Grace  Kimball  will  be  co¬ 
leaders  of  the  club  for  the  coming 
year. 

Several  honors  were  bestowed  on 
club  members  at  the  last  Oxford 
County  Fair.  Rose  House,  president 
of  the  Rumford  Center  Wonder 
Workers  4-H  Club,  was  awarded  the 
Hostein  calf  given  by  the  Maine 
Holstein  Breeders’  Assn.  Blynn 
Thurston  of  Norway  Center  Club 
was  awarded  the  Holstein  calf  given 
by  the  Oxford  County  Fair  Assn. 


Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  Co.;  Team: 
Alice  K.  Constable  and  Shirley  A. 
McClenon,  both  of  Walton,  Delaware 
Co.  Canning  Achievement — Betty  J. 
Weaver,  Rosiere,  Jefferson  Co.  Citi¬ 
zenship — William  M.  Lampkin,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Montgomery  Co.  Clothing 
Achievement  —  Helen  M.  Kerruish, 
South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.  Dairy 
Achievement  —  J.  Ralph  Young, 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.  Dairy 
Food  Demonstrations  —  Individual: 
Jane  A.  Hurlburt,  Harpursville, 
Broome  Co.;  Team:  Shirley  Fingland 
and  Ann  L.  Hofstra,  both  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Monroe  Co.  Dress  Revue — Jane 
L.  Snow,  Cazenovia,  Onondaga  Co. 
Farm  and  Home  Electric  —  Thomas 
E.  Porteus,  Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.  Field 
Crops —  Eugene  L.  Krenzer,  Phelps, 
Seneca  Co.  Food  Preparation — Max¬ 
ine  E.  Cunningham,  Durhamsville, 
Oneida  County.  Forestry — Robert  W. 
Willis,  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co. 
Frozen  Food  —  Phyllis  R.  Parks, 
Wayland,  Steuben  Co.  Garden  — 
Glenn  D.  Chaplin,  Gasport,  Niagara 
Co.  Girl’s  Record — Susan  A.  North, 
Delmar,  Albany  Co.  Health  Improve¬ 
ment  —  Nancy  I.  Adams,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.  Home  Improvement — 
Opal  E.  Edson,  Bemus  Point,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.  Leadership — Barbara  R. 
Fulton,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.; 
Roy  Curtiss  III,  Yaphank,  Suffolk 
Co.  Meat  Animals — Philip  J.  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  Erie  Co.  Poultry  Achieve¬ 
ment —  Florence  E.  Hawkins,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Onondaga  Co.  Recreation  and 
Rural  Arts  —  Gloria  E.  Siwik,  Fort 
Johnson,  Montgomery  Co.  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  —  Milton  W. 
Dufel,  Fonda,  Montgomery  Co.  Trac¬ 
tor  Maintenance — Maver  O.  Becker, 
Berne,  Albany  Co.  Improved  Iron¬ 
ing  —  m.  Claudette  Teaney,  Groton, 
Tompkins  County. 

Harold  Miller  (17)  of  Ancramdale, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  a  member 
of  the  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  was  recently  named  a  win¬ 
ner  of  the  FFA  Foundation’s  national 
award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  dairy  farming. 'The  first  purebred 
dairy  animal  to  be  used  on  the 
Miller  farm  was  a  Holstein  calf 
bought  by  Harold  when  he  was  12 
years  old. 


Four-H  Club  leaders  and  members 
in  Massachusetts  have  been  invited 
to  assist  in  a  national  bell  collection 
project.  Cow  bells  with  some  local 
historical  and  human  interest  signifi¬ 
cance  are  being  sought  by  the  State 
4-H  Club  office  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst.  d. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Bata  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  eaeh  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  Wben  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  tbs  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issoe. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  working  farm  manager 
for  my  modern  equipped  dairy  farm.  I  offer 
a  new  home  with  all  conveniences,  plus  a 
good  salary  for  the  right,  loyal,  dependable 
man.  Position  available  as  of  January  1,  1953. 
Arthur  Ball,  Clarence,  N.  Y.  Phone  Clarence 
3771. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


MAN:  Married  preferred  for  greenhouse  and 
general  work  for  retail  florist;  wonderful 
opportunity  for  man  who  is  ambitious  to  get 
ahead.  BOX  9200,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Husband  for  general  farming,  re¬ 
pairs,  carpentry,  etc.;  wife  for  housekeep- 
ing.  BOX  9201,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  men  for  general  farm  work,  must 
be  able  drive  tractor,  operate  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  To  work  with  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle, 
no  milking,  good  wages,  year  round  job  for 
reliable  men.  Write  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Hideway 
Farm,  Chester,  New  Jersey.  Phone:  Chester 
43-R. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Family  of  two;  no  cooking; 

all  appliances.  $100  month.  BOX  9202,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted:  Neat,  thrifty,  under 
60.  Nice  farm  home  western  New  York. 
Men.  No  children.  Good  home  for  right  party. 
George  Dale,  Avon,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  farm  worker.  Good  home  for  de¬ 

pendable  man.  BOX  9203,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Mother’s  helper  for  family  of  three 

adults  and  two  children  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Nice  room,  all  meals,  pleasant  surroundings, 
$75  per  month.  Write  S.  R.  Wheeler,  22  Bright- 
side  Drive,  Stamford,  Conn.,  giving  age,  quali¬ 
fications  including  recent  snapshot. _ 

WANTED:  Married  dairy  farm  worker.  Regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Barn  and  field  work.  Good 
wages.  Modern  3-bedroom  bungalow.  Write 
BOX  9205,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Man  handy  around  grounds.  Wife, 
house  help.  Apartment,  salary.  J.  A.  Langer, 
Box  305,  Jersey  Qity,  New  Jersey. _ 

GARDENER,  handyman;  wife  to  work  in 

house  part  time.  Long  Island  small  estate. 
BOX  9206,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  with  knowledge  of 

general  farming,  draft  exempt,  preferably 
under  35,  8-hour  day,  paid  vacation  and  sick 
leave,  annual  increments,  beginning  salary 
$2942,  rooms  and  meals  available  for  adults  at 
small  charge.  Write  to  New  York  State  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Boys,  State  School,  Orange 
County,  New  York.  _ _ 

ELDERLY  man  given  free  rent,  one  room 
cabin,  near  Huntington,  L.  I.;  for  care  of 
pets.  List  phone  also.  BOX  9215,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER,  honest  and  emotionally 
stable,  wanted  to  care  for  a  group  of  normal 
school  age  children  at  Wyndham  Lawn  Home 
for  Children,  Lockport,  New  York.  Room, 
board  and  good  salary.  Apply  to  Peter  Jensen, 
Superintendent. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  experienced. 

Preferably  Agricultural  College  trained. 
Modern,  60-cow  Holstein  dairy.  Excellent 
house,  good  salary,  privileges.  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  BOX  9208,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

GARDENER  and  handyman:  Cottage  and  all 
utilities  provided  for  living  quarters.  Couple 
only.  Two  days  per  week  as  laundress  avail¬ 
able  for  wife.  Write  giving  age,  experience 
and  references.  BOX  267,  Suffern,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  for  position,  refer¬ 
ences.  Four  room  cottage;  wife  to  help  by 
the  hour  in  employers  house.  Mrs.  Dick, 
Chester  Springs,  Pa. 


WE  live  in  a  New  York  State  city  of  10,000. 

There  are  two  male  adults  and  one  four 
year  old  boy.  The  little  fellow  is  retarded 
having  had  spinal  meningitis.  Needed:  a 
mature,  motherly  woman,  needing  a  home, 
with  primary  qualities  of  gentleness  and 
kindliness,  who  will  assume  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  child  care  and  secondary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  care  of  the  home,  which  has  all 
modren  conveniences.  Complete  cooperation 
from  the  two  adults,  and  excellent  salary.  Do 
not  apply  unless  able  to  furnish  excellent 
references.  BOX  9209,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  gardener  for  flower  gardens  and  orna. 

mental  plantings  year  round.  Also  man  for 
greenhouse.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake, 
New  York. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  a  middleaged  lady  to 
have  a  pleasant  home  and  substantial  salary 
in  a  small  modern  nursing  home,  experience 
not  necessary.  BOX  9210,  Rural  New-Y orker. 


SURGE  milking  machines,  3-room  apartment 
with  gas  and  electric  furnished;  twice-a-day 
milking.  Excellent  wages.  Must  be  sober. 
Reference.  Lampert  Dairy  Farms,  1600  East 
St.  George  Ave.,  Linden,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  First  class  milker  and  barn  man, 

single,  to  work  with  purebred  Guernseys. 
Two  time  milking.  Surge  machines.  Good 
board,  wages  and  reasonable  hours.  Excellent 
future.  Robert  Pilcher,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold 
New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted.  Live  in.  Six  days. 

Doctor’s  home  in  Middletown,  New  York. 
Own  rom  and  bath.  Light  housekeeping,  care 
two  school  age  children.  Call  Middletown  6604 
evenings. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


MIDDLEAGED,  experienced  man,  work  in 
barn,  machine  milker,  feed  cows.  State 
salary.  Frank  Allen,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  27  years  old,  wants  a  position 
as  assistant  farm  manager.  Seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  here  and  in  Germany.  State  diploma 
as  agriculturist.  BOX  9211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  young  widow,  one 
adult;  references  exchanged.  Box  4,  200  E. 
67th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN:  Caretaker,  general  handy,  various  ex¬ 
perience.BOX9212,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  farm  manager.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
and  all  kinds  of  crops;  also  clearing  land 
and  pasture  improvement.  Long  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  Married  no  children.  BOX 
9213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 
retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  694, 
Orlando. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city 
property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write,  to  in¬ 
terview  a  representative,  no  obligation.  W.  W 
Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New" 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  With  or  without  property  green 

houses.  Winkler,  Wawarsing,  New  York. 


TWELVE  modern  mushroom  houses.  Complete 

equipment.  Producing.  Bungalow  and  land. 
Nearby  market.  BOX  9011,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


147  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm  in  high  state 
of  cultivation  with  15  extra  fine  milking 
cows  (nine  to  freshen  soon),  two  horses.  Farm 
tools.  Milking  machine,  cooler,  tractor  on 
steel  with  plows,  corn  harvester,  corn  planter, 
manure  spreader  most  every  tool  to  operate 
with  ease.  Well  built  9-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tricity,  fine  water.  Cement  basement  barn,  23 
stanchions  with  water  cups  (room  for  more) 
three  stalls.  Farm  will  winter'  and  summer  30 
cows,  young  stock.  Land  can  all  be  plowed 
with  tractor.  Everything  goes  for  $10,500.  If 
you  have  $5,500  to  pay  down  we  believe  we 
can  finance  the  balance  one-third  of  milk 
check.  For  more  information  call,  write,  wire 
J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150 
North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717. 
Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  7%  acre  poultry  farm 
with  all  stock  and  equipment,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  including  tractor  etc.  2,800  Leghorn 
layers,  1,000  pullets,  small  flock  sheep.  Five 
room  bungalow  (modern)  tenant  cottage; 
three  laying  houses,  six  brooder  houses  and 
other  buildings  all  in  A-l  condition.  Located 
seven  miles  from  Trenton  on  macadam  road, 
school  bus  and  mail.  Excellent  auction  market 
or  retail  trade.  Fast  growing  community.  Buy 
direct  or  agent.  J.  Kuttler,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  New  ranch  home  in  fast  growing 
community.  Route  12-B,  \\  mile  north  of 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Chenango  County.  Bus  stop, 
school.  Good  buy  direct  from  contractor. 
Give  us  an  offer.  Will  rent  with  option  to 
buy.  Shown  by  appointment  only.  Contact 
George  Jemzura,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


112-ACRE  farm,  5-room  house,  4-room  un¬ 
finished  new  bungalow,  brook.  Beautiful 
spot  suitable  beef  cows.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
BOX  9207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


219  ACRES:  Montgomery  County  dairy  farm, 

suitable  beef  cattle  ranch,  10-room  house, 
electricity,  barns,  lightning  rods.  $9,900,  terms. 
Farm  equipment  extra.  Naum,  82.  State  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


252  ACRE  Hudson  Valley  dairy  farm:  Natural 

trefoil  ground;  220  acres  cultivated,  stone- 
free,  rotated  trefoil  pastures;  15  acres  wheat 

Elanted.  Now  carrying  90  registered  Holsteins. 

irive-thru  barn,  steel  pens,  two  new  silos, 
artesian  wells,  orchard,  10-room  house,  other 
buildings,  all  in  good  repair.  Excellent  milk 
market.  BOX  9216,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


115-ACRE  farm  on  Route  8,  near  New  Berlin. 

140-acre  farm,  1(4  miles  out  of  Unadilla. 
60-acre  farm,  Vi  mile  out  of  Oneonta.  Many 
others.  J.  H.  Bedell,  Broker,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Sidney  5480. 


FOR  Sale:  Building  lot  near  school,  churches 
and  down  town  business  section.  Dozen 
citrus  trees,  best  section  of  Florida.  Allen 
Bunte,  Eustis,  Florida. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

a ked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 

lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5  s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest. 

5  lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  $1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  $8.75;  amber  $7.75.  Sixties  not  pre- 

paid.  Five  pound  pails  $1.30  prepaid.  A. 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


OLD  Fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover  or 

buckwheat  comb  honey,  "5  lb.  tin  $1.85;  plain 
$1.50.  For  4-lb.  bag  Hansman’s  all  or  half 
buckwheat  self  rising  pancake  mix  add  $1  00 
Prepaid.  Charles  Feet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY :  Buckwheat  and  clover  mixed  ”60  lbs 
$7.80;  one  carton  6  10-lb.  pails  of  clover 
$10.50  not  prepaid.  G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. _ _ 

GEORGIA  Pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties. 

Pounds,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 

TREE  riP§ned  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
you,  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed 
9fift  b«fhel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape- 
fruit  $4.50.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.  Half 
n $3.00.  Se2,d  y°ur  Christmas  orders 
early.  Dillingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida. 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  from  grove 
.direct  to  you.  Bushel  of  oranges  or  mixed 
l^°=Uta^erme£  $3-0(J  bushel.  Express  collect. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

NEW  honey  clover:  60  lbs.  $9.00;  mixed  Fall 

flower  and  clover  60  pound  can  $7  80  not 
prepaid;  10  pound  pail  clover  $2.90  postpaid. 
G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

GSiy?®N  J3°PCOIS:  Postpaid,  4V2  lbs.  $1  00- 
mailing  daily.  Russell  Luce,  Groton,  n.  y! 

CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 
pralines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired  $i 50 

FaUs,d  Vermont.  p0stpaid‘  Woolley’s,6  Bellows 

T?riH0Jip^ned  fruiit  Express  collect.  No  color 

Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park.  Florida.  y 


DffWS  Honey:  Light,  clover  60  pound  can 

$7$8000herteWOAuCb^rSn,$N:  £ree  ^  Goldenrod 

ORAN GES,  grapefruit,  tree  ripened.  Guaran- 
teed.  Tropical  jellies,  candies.  Oceanic  Gems 
Box  629-R,  Dunedin,  Florida. 

READY  to  ship.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo. 
Florida.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 
eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 
1^-7+’  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
rruit  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 
cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed 
In  business  over  40  years. 


KIMBER’S 

changed. 


orange  prices  last  Rural  un- 


SPLENDID  operating  farm:  Money-making 

layout,  stocked  and  equipped;  12  cows,  seven 
heifers,  five  calves,  bull,  two  horses,  tractor, 
farm  machinery,  milking  machine,  cream 
separator,  etc.,  etc.  included;  well-built  build¬ 
ings;  9-room  dwelling,  running  water  and 
electricity,  barns  36x60,  30x40  and  16x30, 

cement  basement,  running  water,  drinking 
cups,  silo,  poultry  house,  etc.  177  acres,  crop¬ 
land,  pasture,  woodlot,  creek  springs,  pond, 
sugar  maple  grove,  evaporator  house  and 
equipment,  home  fruit;  State  highway,  front¬ 
age,  three  miles  to  village;  35-minute  run  to 
city;  aged  and  incapacitated  owner  sacrifices 
for  quick  sale,  $22,500.  R.  B.  Arnold,  Strout 
Realty,  99  Center  St.,  Athens,  Pa.  Bargain 
lists  mailed  free. 


605  ACRES,  three  homes:  First  class  dairy 

farm  on  concrete  highway.  Between  lo- 
wanda  and  N.  Y.  State  line,  605  acres,  332 
acres  fertile  cropland,  228  watered  pasture, 
45  acres  woodland.  Master  home  has  six 
rooms,  tile  bath  on  first  floor,  four  rooms  and 
tile  bath  on  second,  oil  heat,  full  basement. 
Two  tenant  houses,  7-8  rooms;  huge  cemented 
barn  85x90  with  56  stanchions;  two  silos; 
poultry  house;  garage;  other  buildings.  Stock 
and  equipment  optional.  Buildings  alone  in¬ 
sured  for  $46,000.  Illness  sacrifice.  $39,000. 
Terms.  No.  C-4595.  West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  400 
Maine  St.,  Towanda,  Pa. _ . 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  complete,  operating  200 

head  or  more.  Pay  you  top  price.  Write 
description.  BOX  9204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  To  rent  or  share  basis,  stocked 

and  equipped  dairy  farm.  References  fur¬ 
nished.  BOX  9214,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUTTERNUT  Meats:  Ounce  25c;  black  wal- 

Port^yron3  nU: Y®  15C  postpaid-  c-  Wolford, 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care:  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 

Stewart  Gay,  Monticeilo,  N.  Y. 


CASH  paid  for  old  automobiles,  1915  or  older 

any  condition.  Write,  describe.  R  D 
McCullough,  Eighty-Four,  Pennsylvania". 

QUONSET  Hut:  Steel,  20x48  ft.,  makes  ele¬ 

gant  barn,  shop,  chicken  house,  etc.  Fire 
and  vermin  proof.  Insulated  and  lined  with 
masonite ;  $650.  Nelson  Sawmill,  Croton-on- 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  1-4357, 

WANTED:  One  Wagner  model  W.  M.  3  bucket 

and  loader  with  sheaves  for  TO-20  Fergu- 
son  tractor.  BOX  12,  Amity  ville,  N.  Y. 

RAG  Dolls:  Old-fashioned  handmade  beauties 
Quakers  $6.35;  Moderns  $4.35  postpaid.  Write 
about  others.  Conover’s,  Pineville,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Rototiller,  good  condition:  state 

price.  Garry  Kramer,  338  Summer  St., 
Clifton,  New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Corn  husker  and  stalk  shredder 

in  good  condition.  John  Janssen,  Madison 
Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE:  5x14  evaporator,  1,300  buckets 

covers,  complete  equipment,  tapper  etc’ 
used  six  years.  A.  Huxtable,  New  Bei-lin’ 
N.  Y.  Phone  9-3089.  ’ 
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It  pays  to  protect 
your  farm  machinery 


Photograph  courtesy  of  Portland  Cement  Association 


Protect  your  tractors,  trucks  and 
farm  implements  from  the  weather. 
They’ll  last  longer,  give  better  serv¬ 
ice .  . .  you’ll  save  money  on  repairs. 

The  cost  of  an  implement  shed  may 
be  less  than  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
rust.  And  if  you  include  a  heated 
shop,  you  can  make  your  own  re¬ 
pairs  and  adjustments  at  any  time. 

The  cost  will  be  even  less  if  you 


select  a  simple  plan  and  do  the  work 
yourself.  Use  concrete  and  concrete 
blocks  made  with  Lehigh  Cement. 
Lay  up  the  blocks  with  Lehigh 
Mortar  Cement.  Construction  will 
be  easy,  the  shed  will  go  up  fast 
.  .  .  and  it’s  there  to  stay. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  show  you 
how  to  save  time  and  money  on 
this  and  other  concrete  work.  See 
him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  |f  ift  -pi  *  j  9 f  |  A  || 

ALLENTOWN.  PA.  .  CHICAGO.  ILL.  .  SPOKANE.  WASH. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  an  implement 
shed  and  shop  like  this  with  these  materials 


FLOOR  AND  FOOTINGS 

98  sacks  Lehigh  Cement 
9  cu.  yds.  sand 
12  Vi  cu.  yds.  gravel 
or 

17  cu.  yds.  ready  mix  concrete 


WALLS 

12  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
32  cu.  ft.  sand 

1306 — 8"  x  8"  x  16"  regular  concrete  blocks 
63 — 8"x  8"x  16"  corner  return  blocks 
16 — 8"x  8"x8"  corner  return  blocks 
20- — 4"  x  8"x16"  concrete  blocks 


Yes  • .  •  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  Have 


LONG  TERM 


...  10  to  33  years  with  easy-to*budget  payments! 
But  that's  only  one  of  the  advantages.  The  interest 
rate  is  low  and  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  loan. 
You  can  pre-pay  any  time  without  penalty.  And  you 
get  a  voice  in  management,  too — become  part-owner 
with  your  neighbors  in  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association. 

See  your  local  association  or  write: 

Dept.  R-26,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  C! 

- — .  ■  .  .  . - ■■  .  .■>■■■  r  iirt.ii 

by  farmers  for  farmers 


If  You  Want  the  Most  Power,  with  the  Least  Weight, 
at  the  Lowest  Cost .  .  •  .  it9 s 


A  ONE-MAN  chain  saw,  designed  and  engineered  by  the  famous  TITAN 
craftsmen,  builders  of  the  first  portable  gasoline  driven  chain  saw  ever 
made  in  the  U.S. 


TITAN  now  offers  you  two  lightweight  saws — the  5  H.P.  Model  “40”  and 
the  7  H.  P.  Model  “60”.  Each  features  the  latest  in  chain  saw  design. 
Automatic  Clutch,  Swivel  Bar,  Recoil  Starter,  Semi-automatic  Oiler, 
and  Roller  Bearings  throughout.  Cuts  at  any  angle.  Cutting  bars  from 
18"  —44"  in  length. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY:  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER. 

Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


While  out  for  a  ride  through  the 
country,  Calvin  bought  a  bushel  of 
King  apples,  the  first  I  had  seen  for 
a  long  while.  It  brought  back  memo¬ 
ries  of  other  days  when  big  buyers 
would  buy  up  entire  orchards,  bring 
in  a  crew  of  pickers  and  packers  and 
pack  the  apples  in  barrels.  I  worked 
with  such  a  crew  one  Fall,  picking 
Kings,  Baldwins  and  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  from  trees  that  were  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  I  cannot  see 
where  we  have  improved  very  much 
on  these  varieties.  The  King'  is  not 
a  winter  apple  but  it  ranks  high 
among  the  late  fall  varieties.  The 
apple  barrel  has  now  gone  the  same 
way  that  the  cracker,  sugar,  flour, 
molasses  and  -kerosene  barrels  went. 
As  a  young  lad,  I  worked  at  a  stave 
mill  during  the  Summer,  eai'ning 
enough  so  that  I  could  go  to  school 
in  the  Winter.  Probably  there  are 
still  a  few  stave  mills  in  the  country 
and  some  places  where  they  make 
barrels,  but  I  do  not  know  where. 

Any  oldtimer  will  remember  the 
grocery  store  over  at  the  corners  and 
the  open  cracker  barrel,  also  the 
molasses  barrel  where,  in  cold 
weather,  you  waited  a  long  time  for 
enough  molasses  to  run  out  to  fill  a 
gallon  measure.  That  is  where  we 
got  the  expression,  “slower  than 
molasses  in  January.”  Not  so,  now. 
It’s  possible  that  apples  may  still  be 
packed  in  barrels  for  shipment  to 
Europe  but,  out  this  way,  the  apple 
barrel  has  completely  disappeared. 

Speaking  of  barrels,  I  know  that 
in  every  community  there  are  some 
families  which  cling  to  the  old  ideas. 
Go  into  the  basement  at  this  time 
of  year  and  you  will  find  a  barrel 
of  pork  in  brine,  a  barrel  of  dill 
pickles  laid  down  with  grape  leaves, 
porbably  next  to  it  a  huge  jar  of 
apple  butter  and,  on  nearby  shelves, 
hundreds  of  cans  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  That,  I  know,  is  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  but  it  is  a  fine  way  to  beat 
the  high  cost  of  living.  A  little  later, 
you  will  see  smoke  curling  up  from 
a  small  building  in  the  rear  and 
know  that  hams,  bacon  and  long 
strips  of  sausages  are  being  smoked. 
We  used  to  do  that,  but  of  late  years 
we  have  not  even  attempted  to  raise 
hogs.  The  smokehouse  that  Calvin 
built  has  disappeared,  and  the  pork 
1  barrel  now  stands  unused  out  in  the 
barn.  That  is  one  thing  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  buy,  so  if  you 
have  any  good  barrels,  be  sure  to 
take  good  care  of  them.  I  noticed 
with  the  last  two  barrels  that  I  had, 
the  iron  hoops  soon  rusted  and  broke 
while  those  real  oldtime  barrels  with 
the  wooden  hoops  would  last  a  life¬ 
time.  No  doubt  there  are  still  a  few 
men  who  are  coopers  but  that  trade 
has  gone  along  with  the  men  who 
used  to  hew  timbers  with  a  broad 
axe.  Now,  all  the  things  that  came  in 
wooden  barrels  are  either  packed  in 
cartons  or  the  liquids  in  steel  drums. 
Those  steel  drums,  too,  look  as 
though  they  would  last  forever  but 
actually  they  rust  out  within  a  very 
years. 

Out  this  way,  wallpaper  likewise 
is  becoming  old  fashioned.  The 
custom  now,  for  the  living  room  at 
least,  is  to  have  the  walls  painted. 
When  the  outdoor  work  was  finished, 
the  Missus  tackled  our  living  room. 
Her  first  job  was  to  remove  all  of 
the  old  paper.  Then  the  walls  had 
to  be  gone  over  with  a  liquid  plaster 
which  closed  all  the  little  cracks. 
The  next  step  was  a  priming  coat  of 
paint,  and  then  the  finishing  coat 
of  paint.  That  made  the  woodwork 
look  dingy,  so  that  too  had  to  have 
two  coats  of  paint.  It  would  have 
cost  a  small  fortune  to  hire  a  painter, 
so  the  Missus  did  all  that  work 
alone,  and  it  sure  was  some  job. 

During  that  time,  I  very  gladly 
took  to  the  orchard  where  I  am  dig¬ 
ging  out  apple  trees  and  converting 
them  into  wood.  When  I  planted 
those  trees,  apples  were  a  real  pay¬ 
ing  crop  but,  as  time  went  by,  in¬ 
sect  pests  became  so  numerous  that 
you  almost  had  to  live  on  the  spray 


cart,  and  spray  material  kept  going 
higher  and  higher  in  cost,  too.  Now 
I  am  slowly  taking  out  those  trees. 
I  could  hire  a  bulldozer,  but  they 
charge  $15  an  hour,  and  I  do  not 
mind  doing  the  work  myself. 

You  will  remember  that,  some 
time  ago,  I  wrote  about  the  weather 
being  in  10-year  cycles  with  five 
years  of  increasing  rainfall  to  the 
peak  and  then  gradually  declining 
for  five  years.  It  seems  now  that  we 
are  just  a  little  past  the  peak  and 
going  the  other  way.  The  lake  levels 
reached  the  highest  point  in  history 
this  past  Summer  and  all  along  the 
lake  the’  high  water  washed  away 
the  shore  so  that  hundreds  of  houses 
had  to  be  moved,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  that  were  not  moved  tumbled 
into  the  lake.  The  Fall,  however,  was 
the  driest  I  have  ever  known.  That 
is  true  all  over  the  midwest  from  the 
Rockies  east  to  the  Alleghenies. 
Several  States  cancelled  the  deer 
hunting  season  for  fear  of  fire.  Forest 
fires,  grass  fires  and  brush  fires  were 
numerous.  For  several  weeks,  the  air 
was  so  smoky  that  it  seemed  like 
cloudy  days.  As  I  write  in  late  No¬ 
vember,  we  have  not  yet  had  rain 
to  amount  to  anything  for  many 
weeks.  Shallow  wells  and  cisterns 
have  gone  dry.  The  rivers  and  creeks 
are  running  low.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  I  was  sloshing  around  in  wet 
snow  a  foot  deep  but  this  year  the 
ground  is  so  dry  that  there  is  no  wet 
ground,  even  under  the  apple  trees, 
and  I  have  to  dig  quite  deep  to  get 
at  the  roots  before  I  can  tip  a  tree 
over.  According  to  the  oldtimers,  if 
the  swamps  went  into  the  Fall  dry, 
it  meant  a  poor  crop  year  the  next 
year,  so  perhaps  we  had  better  keep 
that  in  mind. 

This,  however,  has  been  a  grand 
Fall  for  combining  soybeans  and 
picking  corn.  We  had,  all  through  the 
corn  belt,  extra  good  weather  and 
will  have  one  of  the  largest  crops 
of  corn  on  record.  That  may  mean 
lower  feed  costs,  and  should  mean 
lower  prices  for  pork  and  beef.  It  is 
still  true  that  what  goes  up  must 
come  down.  Things  have  been  going 
up  for  a  long  time,  so  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  they  begin  to 
come  down.  Also,  it  is  time  for  me 
to  light  up  the  old  pipe  for  a  bed¬ 
time  smoke.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


This  Girl  Is  Missing 
This  is  10 -year  old  Connie  Smith  of 
Wyoming  who  disappeared  from 
Camp  Sloane,  Salisbury,  Conn.,  last 
July.  She  has  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  is  about  five  feet  tall  and 
weighs  85  pounds.  She  has  a  slight 
scar  beneath  her  right  nostril,  and 
is  near-sighted.  She  loves  animals, 
especially  horses,  and  likes  to  make¬ 
up  stories  about  them.  When  last 
seen,  she  was  in  blue  shorts  and  a 
red  jacket,  thumbing  a  ride  just 
west  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  on  the 
morning  of  July  16.  She  had  no  extra 
clothes  or  money.  A  reward  of  $3,000 
is  offered  for  finding  this  girl  alive. 
If  anyone  has  seen  her  or  has  infor¬ 
mation  about  her,  he  is  asked  to 
telephone  or  telegraph  Commissioner 
Edward  J.  Hickey,  Connecticut  State 
Police  Department,  1000  Washington 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford  5-0181. 
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Christmas  Book  List  .  712 

Chr.  stmas  Eve  at  Glenrose 

Farm  .  763 

Christmas  Tree  Plantings  ....  762 
Cinder  Blocks,  To  Plaster  Or 

Not  To  Plaster  .  520 

Cistern.  Filters  for  .  366 

Clay  Soils,  To  Improve  .  516 

Clover  Mite,  How  To  Control.  159 
Coccidiosis,  Medication  for.  .  .  723 
Coccidiosis — Pictures — (How  to 
Spread — How  to  Control)...  Ill 
Cold  Frame,  Winter  Work  for 
the  .  678 


COMING  LIVESTOCK  SALES 
275,  313,  351.  371,  569.  606, 
632,  671 

Concrete  and  Mortar,  Water 


For  .  425 

Concrete  Block  Wall,  Building 

a  .  308 

Concrete.  Effects  of  Fire  On..  626 
Concrete  Floor,  Laying  a  ....  90 

Concrete  Mixes.  Mortar  and..  232 
Conifers,  Conservation  With..  327 
Connect  cut  Chicken  -  of  -  To¬ 
morrow  Winners  .  509 

Conn.  Sheep  Breeders  Field 

Day  .  430 

(Connecticut  Station)  What 
Farm  Research  Is  Doing .  .  .  443 
Conn.  Swine  Growers  Meet..  145 
Conservation.  Soil  and  Water  12 
(Conservation)  A  Valley  Is 

Reclaimed  .  442 

Contract.  Need  for  Written  .  .  328 
Corn  and  Corn-on-Cob,  Feed¬ 
ing  Values  Shelled  .  751 

(Corn)  Borer  Control  by  Dust¬ 
ing  Or  Spraying  .  390 

Corn  Cross-Pollinat  on  .  207 

Corn  Dried  With  Fan  .  618 

Cornell  Farm  and  Home 

Week  .  274 

Corn,  Experiments  in  Grow¬ 
ing  .  329 

Corn  Growers,  Champion  ....  164 
Corn  Grow?  How  Does  Your?  42 
Corn  Silage  Is  Not  Available, 

When  .  665 

Cornstalks  ■ —  How  To  Handle 
Them  .  620 


Correction  .  114 

COUNTRYMAN’S  JOURNAL  — 

342  .  449 

Cover  Crops  for  Steep  Slope..  323 

Cover  Picture,  Our  .  700 

Cows  Clean,  Easy  Way  To 

Keep  .  30 

Cow  Effic’ency.  Computing...  30 

Cow  for  the  Butcher,  A  .  20 

Cows  and  Calves,  Feed  for 

Dual-Purpose  .  532 

Cows  —  An  Ideal  Combina¬ 
tion,  Good  Men  and  Good  .  .  503 

Cows  Are  Const'pated  .  664 

Cows  Eat  Bark  and  Wood, 

When  .  477 

Cows  Hit  the  Grass,  When 

the  .  268 

Cows  Start  As  Good  Calves, 

Good  .  402 

Crazy  Chick  Disease,  Research 

in  .  34 

Crossbred  Pullets  Are  Broody  314 
Cross  Breeding.  Results  of  ...  495 
i  Cucumber  Beetle)  When  the 

Bugs  Come  Back  .  390 

Cucumber  Troubles  .  596 

Cultivation,  Effect  of  Con¬ 
tinuous  .  679 

Curing  Pork  on  the  Farm, 
New  Method  for  .  772 


D 


(Dairy)  At  N.  Y.  Purebred 

Assn.  Meeting  .  503 

Dairy  Breeding  Troubles  .  311 

(Dairy  Cattle)  This  Is  the 

Barn  Feed'ng  Season  .  744 

Dairy  Coops,  Coop  Payments 

Denied  To  Five  .  511 

Dairy  Co-ops  Lose  Milk  Pay¬ 
ments.  Six  More  .  477 

Dairy  Cow,  Hay,  Pasture  and 

Grain  for  the  .  62 

i  Dairy  Cows)  Before  and 

After  Calving  .  547 

Dairy  Cows,  Corn  and  Barley 

for  . 664 

Dairy  Cows  Enough  Salt, 

Give  .  231 

Da  ry  Cows  Linseed  Oil  Meal 

for  .  20 

Dairy  Cows  Not  Advisable. 

Hormones  for  .  275 

Dairy  Cows,  Protein  Feeds  for  141 
Dairy  Cows.  Roughage  Alone 

for  .  97 

Dairy  Farm  Operation,  A 

Unique  .  483 

Dairy  Feed,  Home  Grown....  565 
Dairy  Housing  at  State  Fair, 

Exhibit  of  Modern  .  519 

Dairymen  See  It.  As  .  752 

Dams  Across  Streams,  Dam¬ 
ages  Resulting  from  .  526 

Deer  Hunt,  Out  on  a .  738 

Delphinium,  The  Dramatic  .  .  .  445 
DHIA  Meeting,  Annual  New 

York  .  101 

Distillers  Feed  in  Animal  Diet  398 
Ditching  Pays  Double  Divi¬ 
dends  .  733 

Dogwood.  Commercial  Sale  of  4 

Dowsing.  Sc  ence  and  .  394 

Dowsing,  More  Tales  On .  168 

Drainage  Problems,  Farm  ....  650 

Drain.  Grading  a  Tile  .  425 

Duck  and  Goose  Eggs,  Hatch¬ 
ing  .  113 

Ducklings  Did  Not  Hatch  ....  314 
(Ducks)  Muscovies  Are  Easy 

Keepers  . 196 

Ducks.  Small  Pond  for  .  34 


E 


Eastern  States  Exposition.  At 

the  .  630 

Education.  The  Parents’  Re- 

sponsib  lity  In  .  627 

Egg  Candling  On  the  Farm  .  .  753 
Egg  Layers,  Heavy  Type 

White  .  756 

Fgg  Laying  Tests.  1952 .  109 

Egg  Laying,  Feed  Formula  for  195 

Egg  Layng  Test,  N.  Y . 755 

Egg  Laying  Tests.  Top  Honors 

In  .  146 

Egg  Prices,  Plan  for  Best  .  .  .  245 

Egg  Prices,  Seasonal  .  348 

Egg  Prices,  What’s  Wrong 

With?  .  281 

Egg  Product,  on,  For  Late 

Summer  .  543 

Eggs — And  Top  Prices,  How 

To  Get  Top  Quality  .  460 

Eggs  Are  Always  Clean  Eggs, 

Good  .  193 

Eggs  a  Week,  To  Get  45 

Dozen  .  756 

Eggs,  Blood  Spots  In  .  756 

Eggs,  Care  Essential  In  Wash¬ 
ing  .  781 

(Eggs)  Customer  Not  Always 

To  Blame  .  588 

Eggs,  Fertility  In  Hatching...  195 
Eggs,  How  To  Tell  Fertile....  244 

Eggs,  “Jersey  Jill”  .  34 

Eggs,  Rules  for  High  Quality  .  701 
Eges.  Shells  St.ck  to  Hard- 

Boiled  .  380 

Eggs,  Small  Brown  Spots  In..  589 

Eggs,  To  Get  the  Most  .  613 

Egg,  Take  Care  of  the  .  499 

Electric  Utility  Costs.  Protest 

Against  .  231 

Elm  D  sease  Increases,  Dutch.  712 
European  Episodes — 

300,  360.  496  .  653 

Ewes  and  Lambs,  Making  the 

most  With  .  370 

Ewes  Are  Slow  Breeders, 

When  .  97 

Ewes  in  Winter,  Feed  and 
Care  of  Breeding  .  778 


Fairs  In  New  England,  1952 

Farm  .  495 

Fairs  In  New  Jersey.  1952 

Farm  .  426 

Fairs  In  New  York  State,  1952 

Farm  .  398 

Fairs  in  Pennsylvania,  1952 

Farm  Fairs  .  451 

Farm.  My  —  Poem .  178 

Farm,  On  the  Old  .  278 

Farm  ngdale,  Country  Life  and 
Open1  House  Program  At  .  .  .  229 
Farmingdale  Feb.  21-23.  Coun¬ 
try  Life  Program  .  89 

Farming.  The  Future  for  ....  3 

Farrow  Cow.  Milking  a  .  664 

Fence  Problem,  Line  .  618 

Fence.  Removing  a  Boundary.  494 

Fire  At  Foremost  Guernsey 

Farms  .  29 

Firewatch  In  Vermont.  Opera¬ 
tion  .  517 

Fishing  In  Private  Waters  . .  .  493 

Floor,  Building  a  Slab  .  741 

Flowers  for  1952,  New  (P  c- 

tures)  .  218 

Flowers  In  Summer  Gardens, 

Blue  .  297 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease, 

Symptoms  of  .  341 

Forest.  Soil  of  the . 76 

Front,  Letters  From  the  — 

Poem  .  65 

Frozen  Water  Lines,  To  Pre¬ 
vent  .  769 

Fruit  Growers,  Comments  by.  172 
Fruit  Growers,  More  Com¬ 
ments  by  .  216 

Fruit  Growers,  Sermons  for 
“For  the  People  Had  a 

Mind  To  Work”  .  154 

Fruit  Meetings.  N.  Y .  166 

Fruit  Moth.  The  Oriental  ....  82 

Fruits,  Planning  Succession..  45 
Fruit  Th  nning.  Chemical..  .  169 
Fruit  Varieties,  New  Small..  43 
Fungicides,  Testing  Sulfur  .  .  43 

Feed  Prices  In  the  Northeast 

139  .  177 

From  the  Finger  Lakes 

109  256 


G 


Page 


Henhouse,  Concrete  Floor  For  642 
Hen  Ration,  Molting  Hen  ....  485 

Hens,  Baldness  In  .  613 

Hens,  Grain  Mixture  for  Molt¬ 
ing  .  33 

Hen  Shelter  Pays  Off,  Sum¬ 
mer  .  437 

Hens  Lay  Watery  Eggs  .  33 

Herrick,  William  D. — Ob  tuary  732 
Highway,  Livestock  Hit  By  .  .  665 
Hog  Farming  Can  Be  Re¬ 
duced,  Costs  In  .  176 

Hog  Importations  Restricted 

In  New  York  State  .  778 

Hogs,  Handling  and  Cool  ng 

Butcher  .  639 

Hogs,  Pasture  and  Grain  for..  408 

Hogs,  Starting  In  With  .  378 

Hog  Type  Influenced  By  Feed  500 
Holstein  Award  To  N.  Y. 

Breeder  .  139 

Holstein  Cow,  Outstanding 
Butterfat  Record  Made  By.  431 
Holsteins,  High  Sales  Records 

for  .  277 

Holstein  S;re,  Outstanding  ..  183 
Hormone  for  Breeding  Live¬ 
stock,  New  .  188 

Horses,  Pasture  Mixture  for.  .  696 
Houses,  First  Aid  To  Old  ....  518 
Housing,  The  March  of  Time 

In  .  466 

Hunters  and  What  To  Do 
About  Them,  Trespassing  . .  680 
Hunters,  Those  Trespassing  .  .  736 
(Hunt  ng  Accidents)  Quail 
Hunting  —  And  a  Hasty 
Shot  .  226 

I 

Ignition  Key,  Remember  the..  219 
Income  Taxes,  Farm  — 

Part  III  .  18 

Incubation,  Effect  of  Low 
Temperatures  On  ....  114 

Incubator  Temperatures  .  113 

Infra-Red  Light  Reared 

Pullets  .  613 

(Insecticides)  Concentrate 
Sprays  Produce  Results  ....  387 

Insulation.  S  ding  for  .  779 

Iran,  Woodlots  In  .  730 
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GARDEN  — 

The  Garden  In  April  .  293 

The  Garden  In  May  .  357 

The  Garden  In  June  .  388 

The  Garden  In  July  .  444 

The  Garden  In  August  ....  494 
The  Garden  In  September.  552 
Late  Fall  in  the  Garden  . .  .  652 

Garden  Crops,  Fall  .  468 

(Garden)  Evidence  of  Nitro¬ 
gen  Deficiency  .  124 

Garden  Grow,  How  Did 

Your?  .  678 

Garden,  In  the  Late  Summer.  522 
Garden,  Plan  Now  for  the 

New  .  4 

Garden  Marauders,  How  To 

Deal  With  .  418 

Garden.  Old-Fashioned  Plants 

In  Modern  .  356 

Garden  Season,  Gettng  An 

Early  Start  On  the  .  78 

Garden  Soils,  Crops  for  (For 
Nitrogen  and  Lime  re¬ 
quirements)  .  124 

(Garden!  Too  Much  Poultry 

Droppings  .  124 

Garlic  Requirements  .  159 

Geese  and  Guineas,  Markets 

for  . . .  195 

Geese  Are  Good  Weeders  ....  411 

Geese,  Cross-Breeding  .  348 

Geese,  Crossing  Ducks  and  . .  781 
Geese  Raised  Together,  Tur¬ 
keys  and  .  756 

Geese,  Side-Money  With  ....  110 
Geese,  Winter  Feed  for 

Breeder  .  781 

Genesee  Country  Farm  Forum  235 

Geranium.  Th.s  Is  a  Big  .  493 

Goat,  A  Place  for  the  Dairy..  778 

Goats  for  Brush  Land  .  97 

So.  Vermont  Goat  Show  .  409 

Goat,  The  Family  Milk  .  104 

Goose  Growers’  “Get-To¬ 
gether”  (New  England)  ....  197 

Grain  Bin.  Details  for  a  .  336 

Grape  From  Concord,  The  .  .  766 
Grapes  for  the  Backyard  ....  213 
Grapes,  When  To  Cultivate  .  .  468 
Grass  Grow,  Nitrogen  Makes 

the  .  386 

Grassland  Farming,  Big  Fu¬ 
ture  In  .  338 

Grass  Is  a  Year-Round  Job, 

Growing  .  514 

(Grass  SJage)  Roughage  In 

the  Rain  .  252 

Green  Manure  Crops  .  388 

Grindstone  Loses  Cutt  ng  Sur¬ 
face,  When  .  520 

Gristmill  Memories  .  675 

Grubs.  Fall  Spading  Reduces.  679 
Guernsey  Head  Color  Mark¬ 
ings  .  97 

Guernsey  Leaders,  New  York.  224 
Guernsey  Meeting,  Annual...  341 
Guernseys,  Success  With  ....  354 

Guineas,  Demand  for  .  589 

Guineas,  Rearing  and  Selling.  668 

H 

Haying  Time  Again  .  429 

Hedge  Plants,  The  Best  .  516 

He  fer,  Blind-Q  u  a  r  t  e  r  On 

Freshening  .  500 

Heifer  Has  No  Heat  Per  od  .  .  .  585 
Heifers  By  Their  Records, 

Judging  .  54 

Hen,  A  Crowing  .  756 

Hen,  A  7-Lb.  Leghorn  .  285 


Jersey  Black  G;ants,  Feed 

Consumption  of  .  647 

Jersey  Breeder  Award  To 
New  Yorker,  Constructive..  377 
(Jersey  Calves)  Coincidental 

Twins  .  101 

Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meeting.  .371 
Jersey  Herd  Wins  Gold  Star  .  .  569 
Jersey  Makes  1,000  Pounds  of 

Butterfat  .  63 

Jersey  Meeting,  National  ....  458 

Jersey  Show,  National  .  698 

Jersey  Sire,  Rates  High  As 

Tested  .  140 

Jersey  Tested  Dam  Rat  ng  ...  431 
Jersey  Tested  Sire  In  NYABC.  105 

K 

Ketosis.  Treatment  of  .  378 

Korea,  Request  From  .  126 

L 

Lady’s  Slipper,  Transplanting.  160 
Lake  Front  Sites,  Water 

Rights  On  .  213 

Lambs,  Discard  Black  F'eeced  431 
Lambs,  Hay  and  Grain  for  .  .  .  604 

Land,  A  Stake  In  the  .  487 

Lard  Did  Not  Keep  .  105 

Lawn,  Best  Time  To  Seed  a..  596 

Layers,  Roosts  for  .  589 

(Ltbanon)  lVIt.  Hermon,  In  ihe 

Shadow  of  .  595 

Leukosis,  Susceptib  lity  To  ..  348 
L;ghtening  Rod  Installation  .  .  556 
“Lilies  of  the  Field,  How 
They  Grow,  Consider  the”..  210 
Limas  Need  Long  Season, 

Pole  .  390 

Livestock  Auctions.  Eastern 

N.  Y .  531 

Livestock  Auctions,  In  Defense 

of  .  145 

(L  vestock  Corn  Ratios  &  Ma¬ 
nure  Value)  Selling  Grain 

On  the  Hoof  .  222 

(Livestock  Ra’sing  and 
Slaughter)  From  the  Plains 

To  the  Platter  .  560 

Livestock  Registry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inbred  .  224 

Livestock,  Stale  Bread  for  .  .  .  409 
Long  Island,  Farm  Machinery 

Field  Day  On  .  562 

Livestock  Auct  ons,  Coopera¬ 
tive  .  92 

M 

Machines  for  the  Farm. 

Modern  .  123 

Maple  Sugar  Making  .  190 

Mare.  To  Cond.tion  a  Saddle..  301 
Market  Gardening,  Profits 

In  .  87 

Massachusetts  Farmers’  Field 

Day  .  580 

Mastitis,  New  Treatment  for..  578 
Mastitis  Prevention.  Sugges- 

t  ons  On  .  778 

Mather,  H.  Jonathan,  Obit....  358 
Melons,  What  About  Grow¬ 
ing?  .  358 

Milk,  Analysis  of  Ewe’s  and 

Cow’s  .  458 

M.lk  Co-ops  Ask  for  Hearings 

On  Co-op.  Payments  .  724 

MTk  Hearings  To  Begin  June 
2,  Federal  Order  .  371 
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Milk  In  Albany  .  184 

Milking  Frequency,  Influence 

of  .  638 

Milking  Machine  Sanitation, 

New  Developments  In  .  430 

Milking  Shorthorn  Association 
Sponsors  Farm  Youth  Essay 

Contest  .  410 

Milk  Order,  Lawsuit  Halts  Co- 
pp  Payments  Under  N.  Y.  .  .  254 
Milk  Price  Increases  Urged 

At  Meeting  .  713 

Milk  Production.  Summer 

Slump  In  .  491 

Milk  Production.  Fall  and 

Spring  .  639 

Milk  Record,  Latest  National.  63 
Milkstone  Prevention  and 

Removal  .  585 

Milk  Testing  Tells  the  True 

Story  .  533 

Model  M  le  Contest,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  .  27 

Money  From  Hobbies  .  780 

Mosquitoes  Developing  Re- 

s. stance  to  Insecticides .  297 

Mt.  Carmel,  Field  Day  At  ....  564 
Mount  Hermon,  In  the  Shadow 

of  .  595 

Multiflora  Rose,  How  Goes?..  204 
Mushroom  Soil,  Spent  .  596 

N 

Nails  for  Farm  Buildings  ....  764 
NEPPCO  Meeting.  At  the  .  .  .  669 

Nest  Eggs  of  No  Value  .  285 

Newcastle  Disease,  Sparrows 

Do  Not  Spread  .  645 

New  England  Poultry  &  Egg 
Institute,  New  Officers  of.  .  191 
New  Hampshire  Poultry  Con¬ 
ference  .  71 

New  Hampshire  Poultry  Di¬ 
sease  Conference  At  the....  240 
New  Hampsh  re  Poultry 

Growers  Meeting  .  509 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Week  .  .  .  186 
N.  J.  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Meeting,  At  the  .  9 

New  Jersey  State  Fair,  At  the  660 
New  York  Brown  Swiss 

Meetings  .  371 

N.  Y.  Fruit  Meetings .  172 

New  York’s  Potato  Field  Day, 
20,000  See  New  Combines 

and  Vine  Pullers  At  .  551 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  At 

the  .  68 

New  York  State  Fair,  At  the..  600 
N.  Y.  Swine  Breeders  Meet.  .  .  343 

Nitrogen  Needs  .  709 

North  Jersey  Fruit  Growers 
Meet  .  253 


O 


Oats  for  Green  Feed  .  431 

(Ohio  Fru.t  Meeting)  Em¬ 
phasis  Is  On  Marketing  ....  262 

Oh.o’s  Orchard  Day  .  596 

Onions.  Fertilizer  for  .  390 

Orchard  Pruning,  The  Need 

for  .  548 

Orchards,  Rejuvenation  of  ...  298 
Orchard  Safeguards  Against 

Winter’s  Wildlife  .  6 

Organic  Farming,  Truth 

About  .  212 

Organ  c  Gardening,  More 

Truths  On  .  392 


P 


Painting,  Spray  Or  Brush  .  .  .  336 

Paint  Over  Wallpaper  .  520 

Pasture,  Every  Meadow  A  .  .  .  578 
Pasture  Is  What  You  Make  It.  202 
Pastures  In  the  North  Country  423 
Peach  Crop,  The  Probable  ...  89 

Peaches,  Clean  Cultivation  Or 

Sod  for  Cherries  and  .  391 

Peachicks,  Incubating  and 

Brood  ng  .  148 

Pears,  Orchard — and  the  New 

Ovid  .  126 

Peas  Early,  Plant  .  159 

Pellets,  Feeding  Fleshing  (To 

Poultry)  .  723 

J.  C.  Penney  Guernsey  Herd 
Gifted  To  University  of 

M  ssouri  .  571 

Pennsylvania,  A  Farmers’ 

Paradise  In  (Auction)  .  52 

Pennsyvania  Farm  Show  ....  131 
Pennsylvania,  Little  Known..  421 
Petunias,  Superior  Hybrid  ...  4 

Pig  Needs,  Everything  a  ....  476 

Pig  Nutrition,  Baby  .  30 

Pigs,  Cough  ng  .  532 

Pigs,  Pointers  On  .  278 

Pigs,  Feeds  for  Weanling  .  274 

Pineapple  Cheese,  The  Origin 

of  .  640 

Pipe,  Advantage  of  Galvanized  626 
Pipeline  Hearing  Postponed 

To  September  15  .  543 

Pipeline  Invason,  The  .  2 

Pipeline  Marches  On,  The  . .  .  582 
Pipeline  Protest  Meeting, 
Western  N.  Y.  Group  Holds.  333 
Pipeline,  Local  Tax .  Assess¬ 
ments  of  Gas  .  426 

Plaster  On  Cinder  Blocks  ....  336 

Plastic  Pipe,  About  .  53 

Pony  Penning  Day  .  300 

Poplar  Tree  Roots,  Destruc¬ 
tive  .  427 

Pork  Production,  Planning 

Your  .  568 

Pork  on  the  Farm.  New 
New  Method  for  Curing....  772 
Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers, 

At  Meeting  of  .  79 

Potatoes,  Information  On  ....  207 
Potato  Yields,  Irrigation 

Boosts  .  446 

(Poultry)  All  Purpose  Mash..  113 
(Poultry)  A  Mirror  for  the 

Hired  Man  .  437 

(Poutry)  A  Fattening-Pellet 

Mash  .  781 

(Poultry)  And  Now  —  The 

Laying  Per.od  .  644 

(Poultry)  Are  They  Good 

Layers?  .  35 

(Poultry)  Asbestos  Shingles 

On  Poultry  House  .  413 

Poultry  At  Pennsylvania  Farm 

Show  .  32 

Poultry,  Bl'ndness  In  .  589 

(Poultry)  Breeding  for  Di¬ 
sease  Resistance  .  147 

Poultry  Business,  Cash-and- 

Carry  .  541 

(Poultry)  Cockerels  for  Meat 

Production  .  348 

(Poultry)  Concrete  Blocks  for 

Feed  Storage  Building  .  33 

Poultry  Diseases  and  Their 

Control  .  106 

Poutry,  D’sposal  Pits  for  ....  485 
Poultry  Distribution  By 

Breeds  .  115 

Poultry,  Do  Aircraft  Bother?  .  191 
(Poultry)  Digestive  Troubles.  315 
Poultry  Diseases,  Control  of.  .  461 
Poultry  Disease,  The  No.  1...  615 
(Poultry  i  Does  Farm  Slaugh¬ 
tering  Pay?  .  283 

Poultry  Farms,  A  Busy  Month 

On  .  381 

(Poultry)  Feeding  Layers  In 

the  Summer  .  412 

(Poultry)  Feed  Needed  for 
2,000  Birds  .  723 


(Poultry)  Fence  Out  the 

Killers  .  437 

(Poultry)  For  Lice  and  Mites.  412 

Poultry  Groups  Meet  .  379 

(Poultry)  Grower  and  Layer 

Formulas  .  411 

Poultry  Health  Problems  .  699 

(Poultry)  High  Nests  for 

Layers  . 647 

Poultry  House  Odors  .  589 

Poultry  Houses,  Wet  L’tter  In  725 
Poultry  Housing,  The  March 

of  Time  In  .  466 

Poultry  Labor  Savers  .  283 

(Poultry)  Laborsavers  In  Lay¬ 
ing  House  .  700 

(Poultry)  Leg  Weakness  .  314 

(Poultry)  Liquid  In  Body 

Cavity  .  380 

(Poultry)  Look  To  the  Layers  436 
(Poultry)  Manganese  and  Vi¬ 
tamin  D  Needs  of  Fowls  ...  33 

(Poultry)  Managing  Winter 

Layers  .  754 

Poultryman's  Plight  .  114 

Poultry,  Marketing  Live  ....  757 
(Poultry)  Mash  and  Grain  for 

Heavy  Breeds  .  33 

Poultry  Mash.  Home  Grown..  723 
(Poultry)  Mash  Mixtures  ....  380 
Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  .  .  540 
Poultrymen,  The  Most  Profit¬ 
able  Month  for  the .  594 

Poultry,  Reasons  for  Wet 

L'tter  .  68 

Prepackaging  (Poultry),  The 

Eye  Appeal  In  .  192 

(Poultry)  Profit  In  Processing 

Plants  .  508 

(Poultry)  Range  Shelter  Roofs  197 
(Poultry)  Roosting  for  Heavy 

Breeds  .  148 

Poultry,  Salt  for  .  148 

(Poultry)  Selective  Breeding 

for  IPgh  Production  .  68 

Poutry.  Stale  Bread  for  .  485 

(Poultry)  Terramycin  for 

Bluecomb  .  588 

(Poultrv)  The  Efficiency  of 

Self-Feeding  .  241 

Poultry  Vitamin,  New  .  700 

Poultry  Weights.  L’ve  and 

Dressed  .  612 

Poultry,  What’s  Ahead  for  ...  116 
Poultry,  What’s  Ahead  for  .  .  .  149 
(Poultry)  When  Hot  Weather 

Hits  the  Layers  .  485 

(Poultry)  Winter  Ventilation.  32 
Poultry  Worms,  Removes  ....  645 
Pregnancy  Disease,  To 

Prevent  .  751 

Protein  Feeds  for  L’vestock  .  .  546 
Pu'lets  and  Roasters,  Indoors 

Or  Outdoors  for?  .  251 

Pullets  Are  Not  Laying  .  149 

Pulets,  Care  With  .  355 

Pullets,  Mash  for  .  668 

Pullets  On  the  Range  .  316 

Pullets.  Range  Paralysis  In...  589 
(Pullets)  Ruptures  In  the 

Oviduct  .  348 

Pullorum  Classes.  Different  .  .  244 
Pump  To  Use,  What  Kind  of?.  556 

R 

Rabies  on  Rampage .  20 

Rad'ant  Heating  .  53 

Ram  Lamb  for  Breeding  .  532 

Raspberries,  Control  of  Winter 

Injury  .  468 

Fasoberr’es,  Leaf  Mulch  for.  .  206 
Raspberries,  When  Canes 

Sprawl  .  468 

Rasoberry  Cane  Borer,  Con¬ 
trol  of  .  325 

Rasoberry  Fruit  Worm,  Con¬ 
trol  of  .  255 

Raspberry  Patch,  Weeds  In...  47 

Raspberry,  Pruning  Everbear¬ 
ing  .  47 

Rat  Control,  Baiting  for  .  109 

Ratproofing,  About  .  508 

Rats,  Good  Time  To  Kill  .  34 

Rats,  War  On  .  280 

Retrospect.  In  .  17 

Rhubarb  From  Root  Cuttings.  124 
Riboflav'n  for  Young  Chickens  753 

R’boflavin,  Sources  of  .  285 

Right-of-Way,  Use  of  .  584 

Ringworm,  Danger  of  Con¬ 
tracting  .  20 

Ringworm,  Remedy  for  .  341 

River  Front,  Right  To  .  319 

River,  I’m  Looking  for  a 

(Poem)  .  392 

Roof  Construction,  Flat  .  425 

Roofing  for  Old  Barn,  New  .  .  53 

Roof  Shingling,  Insulat'ng 

Board  for  .  366 

Roof,  Paint  for  Metal  .  473 

Roof  Shingles,  Moss  On  .  336 

Roof,  Whether  To  Paint  Or 

Replace  Shingle  .  769 

Rope,  To  Take  the  Kinks 

Out  of  .  135 

R.N.-Y.  Readers,  Response 
From  .  254 


Sawfly  — -  See  Under  Apple 
School  Busses,  Those  Provok¬ 
ing  .  250 

School.  Farmer,  Keep  Your...  218 
School,  Paying  Taxes,  Teach¬ 
ing  .  559 

(Schools)  Farmer.  Let’s  Face 

It  . 294 

Schools,  Lazy  People  Can’t 

Run  .  448 

SchooL  Small  School  vs. 

Large  .  492 

Scum  On  the  Water  Line  ....  711 
Seeds,  Report  on  Pelleted....  296 

Septic  Tank,  Cesspool  vs . 232 

Sheep  Breed,  New  .  378 

Sheep  Farming,  Problems  in..  223 
Sheepfold,  New  Lambs  In  the.  138 
Sheepfold,  Shorter  Days  In 

the  .  694 

Sheep  for  Extra  Income .  664 

Sheep-Killing  Weed  In  North¬ 
east,  No  .  458 

Sheep.  Lung  Worms  In  .  274 

Sheep  Ticks.  Detergents  for.  .  459 
Shoats,  Evidence  of  Rickets 

In  .  585 

Shrubs,  Consider  the  Berried.  550 
Shrubs  In  the  Dooryard, 

Native  .  328 

Siding.  Suitable  Woods  for...  308 
(Silage)  June  Pastures  In 

Winter  Barns  (Maine) .  102 

S’lky  Fowl,  The  .  285 

Silo,  Corn  Crib  Or  .  343 

Silo,  Repair  of  Tile  .  656 

Silver  Cross  Chickens  .  589 

Slab  Construction  .  473 

Sod  Land,  Fall  Plowing  of...  621 
(Soil  Conservation)  How  the 

Farm  Was  Saved  . 

(So  1)  The  Value  of  Organic 
Matter  . 


Sows,  Self-Feeder  for 


Steers.  Feed  To  Finish 
Yearling  . 


Steers,  Pasture  Prof'ts  With..  307 
Stiff  Lamb  Disease,  New  Drug 

for  .  452 

Storage,  Details  of  a  Potato..  626 
Strawberries,  Care  of  Ever- 

bearing  .  255 

Strawberries,  Fertilizer  for...  255 
Strawberries  for  Home 

Gardens  .  205 

Strawberry,  The  Robinson....  126 

Stray  Animals  Are  Risky .  581 

Stream,  Reasonable  Use  of. . .  627 

Sudan  Grass,  Pasturing  .  471 

Sweet  Com  Did  Not  Fill  Out.  679 

Sweet  Pea.  Growing  the .  125 

(Switzerland)  Where  Every 
Cow’s  a  Queen  .  619 


TB  Test,  Reactions  of  Cows 

To  .  55 

Telephones,  Connecticut 

Leads  In  Farm  .  255 

Terralac  for  Pigs  .  311 

Thanksgivng,  A  Farmer’s 

Thoughts  On  .  707 

Tomato  Crop,  Bgger  and 

Quicker  Profits  On  .  448 

Tomatoes  Are  Heavy  Feeders.  419 
Tomatoes  —  for  Home  and 

Market,  Quality  .  157 

Tractor  Care,  Winter  .  731 

Trapping  the  Farmland  .  674 

Trees  Fall  on  Highways. 

When  . 421 

Trees,  The  Law  On  Boundary 

Line  .  767 

Trespassing  Bull,  Damage 

From  .  185 

Turkey  Broilers,  Buff  .  725 

Turkey  Crop,  Big  1952  .  511 

Turkey  Nutrition,  Develop¬ 
ments  In  .  75 

Turkeys  On  Cape  Cod  .  779 

(Turkeys)  Feed  for  Poults...  113 
Turkeys,  Figuring  Income 
From  .  69 

U 

Underground  Water  Backs  Up  190 
(U.S.D.A.)  A  Visit  To  Belts- 
v'lle  .  698 

V 

Veal  for  the  Farm  Table  .  28 

Vegetables  As  You  Like 

Them  .  290 

Vermont  Farm  Show,  At  the.  225 
Verticillium  Wilt  .  621 


W 


Wadsworth,  James  W. 

Ob'tuary  .  460 

Wages  Rates  Increase.  Farm..  323 
Walking  On  the  Highway,  Use 

the  Left  Side  When  .  .' .  170 

Wall,  Valuing  a  Stone  .  473 

Walnut  Tree  Pests,  Hickory 

and  .  469 

Water  Seepage.  To  Control...  449 
Water.  To  Prevent  Rust- 

Colored  .  163 

Walnut  Cuture,  Black .  47 

Walnuts  In  the  North  Country, 

“Water  witch,”  '  Am  '  I '  a?  ' .'  44 

Weed  Control  Conference, 

1952  128 

Weevils  In  the  Grain .  294 

Welding  a  Gasol  ne  Tank .  769 

Well  Is  Too  Shallow .  366 

Well,  On  Constructing  a  Dug.  675 
Well,  Piping  and  Pump  for 

Dug  .  84 

Wheat  Varieties,  Changes  In..  327 
Whitewash  Over  Aluminum 

Paint  .  53 

Will,  Incompete  Signature  On.  10 
Window  Gardens,  For  Winter  732 
Wood  Ashes  for  the  Garden..  124 
Woodlot,  Should  Cattle  Graze 

In  the?  .  467 

Woodlot,  Working  In  the 

Farm  .  263 

Woodshed.  Busy  In  An  Old- 

time  .  553 

Wool  and  More  of  It,  Better.  .  515 


X 


X-Disease  In  Cattle,  Causes  of  664 


Yak  ma  Valley,  Spring  In  the.  323 
Yellow  Leaves  Mean  Nitrogen 
Deficiency  .  468 

GRANGE  NEWS  — 


50,  130, 

601,  685 

332, 

422, 

524, 

562, 

JUNIOR  FARMERS 

_ 

65,  183, 

303, 

399. 

470. 

583, 

666,  682  .  783 

MILK  PRICES  —  November, 
19al,  29;  December,  105; 

January,  1952,  177;  Febru¬ 

ary,  306;  March,  351;  April, 

403;  May,  453;  June,  511; 
July.  569:  August,  633;  Sep¬ 
tember,  697;  October  .  745 

NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES  — 

48,  92.  161.  229,  262,  396,  439, 

472,  538.  564,  613,  657.  682, 

757  .  768 

NEWS  FROM  NEW  JERSEY  — 

15,  95,  151,  231.  317,  367, 

426.  472,  529.  582,  643,  703, 

759  .  771 

PASTORAL  PARSON  —  1952 
61,  86.  122,  538,  463,  623  .  735 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 
NEWS  — 

14.  88,  184.  228,  264.  333.  397, 

457,  492,  570,  598,  632,  684...  740 

LIVESTOCK  PRICES  — 

39,  63.  103.  139.  177,  230, 

282,  426.  453.  502,  571,  606, 

633,  697,  722,  745  . 773 


GENERAL  PRICES  — 

52,  170.  230,  282.  312,  426... 
WOOL  PRICES,  BOSTON  — 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK  — 


502 

39 


38.  70,  118,  150,  198, 

246, 

286. 

226 

318,  350,  382,  414. 

438, 

462. 

486,  510,  542.  589. 

614, 

646. 

322 

670,  702,  726,  758  .  .  , 

215 

621 

RAMBLING  ALONG 

AT 

410 

LONG  ACRES  — 

224 

10,  129.  279.  331. 

447, 

497, 

210 

597,  709  . 

380 

460 

WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

— 

351 

31,  57,  94,  137,  189, 

234, 

265, 

310,  337,  375,  424, 

459. 

471, 

410 

499.  538,  586.  607. 

629. 

676. 

185 

749  . 

771 


Editorials 


A 


Albany,  Weasel  Words  Out  of  302 
Apple  Growers  Should  Take 

Stock  .  770 

(Apples)  The  People  Must  Be 
Sold  .  302 


Birth  Certificate,  Where  Is 

Yours?  .  686 

Broiler  Business  Bounces 
Back  .  602 


C 


Canners,  F.  T.  C.  Sues  .  428 

Chester  County,  Penna.,  Poli¬ 
tics  in  .  686 

Christmas  Means,  What  .  770 

Cobleskill  Is  200  Years  Old...  474 

Convention  Results  .  498 

(Cooperative  Dairies)  Good 

Decision  At  Cobleskill  .  334 

Co-op  Payments,  Court  Voids.  220 
Co-ops  Join  in  Legal  F  ght  .  .  334 
Cows,  Buyers  Want  Better  .  .  136 
(Cooperative,  Farmers  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.)  Happy  Anni¬ 
versary  .  266 

Cows,  Hardware  Disease  of  . .  450 
Crops  Yields,  Better  .  628 

D 

Dairymen  Can  Do  It  .  566 

Dairymen  Schedule  Series  of 
Mass  Meetings  Oct.  27-28-29, 

Call  To  Action!  .  658 

E 

Easter,  The  Miracle  of  .  266 

Eggs,  and  High-Priced  Feed, 

Cheap  .  220 

E'ection  Issues,  The .  628 

i  Election)  The  New  Broom 
Wins  .  714 


F 


Fair  Time  Again.  It’s  .  498 

Farm  Mach  nery  at  State  Fair  334 
Farm  Machinery,  Tune  Up  the  266 

Farmers’  Field  Days  .  566 

Farmers  on  Their  Own  .  566 

(Farm  Legislation)  Less  Than 

One  Out  of  Two  .  368 

Fertilizer  Experiments  .  368 

Fly  Fighting  T.me  .  450 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  The  New  566 


G 


Going  Too  Far  .  528 

Government  By  Law,  Still  a..  428 

H 


Hay,  Politics  in  .  714 

Highway  Fling,  The — Poem  .  .  425 

Hog  Cholera  Outbreaks,  Clue 

to  .  136 

Hog  Disease,  Serious  .  602 

Horticulture  Issue,  Our  61st..  174 

Hunting  Season,  Hazards  of 
the  .  658 


I 


Irrigate,  It  Pays  To  .  498 

K 

Korea,  Indecis  on  in  .  428 

(Krilium)  Another  New  Farm 
Frontier  .  136 


L 


Labor  Prices  .  450 

Leadership  Training  .  602 

League  Loses  Co-op  Pay¬ 
ments  .  628 

Livestock  and  Meat  Supplies.  474 
Livestock  Fairs  and  Shows  .  . .  528 
Livestock  Receipts,  Increased.  22 
(Long  Island)  A  Proud  Land, 
and  a  Fertile  One  .  742 

M 

Mail  Boxes,  Damages  to....  686 

Meat  in  Prospect,  More  .  302 

Meat  Supply,  Today’s  Problem 

Is  Tomorrow’s  .  566 

Milk  and  Dairy  News  — 

I-C  Milk  Hearing  Continues 
Abolish  All  Cooperative 

Payments  .  474 

I-C  Price  Should  Be  Raised 
Now  Milk  Prices  and  the 

Drought  .  528 

(Milk)  A  Producer  Calls  It 
“Bunk’’  —  and  He’s  Right.  .  302 
(Milk)  A  Very  Unfortunate 

Decision  .  368 

Milk  and  Dairy  Front,  Along 
the  Federal  Milk  Order  in 

Western  Pennsylvania  .  22 

(Milk  Hearing)  (Dairymen’s 
League)  Same  Old  Tune, 

The  .  56 

Milk  Measure,  A  Good  .  266 

Milk  Meetings,  The  .  714 

Milk,  More  On  .  742 

Milk  Suit  for  $36,000,000  .  174 

(M’lk)  Up.  Up  —  Always  Up.  400 

N 

National  Front,  On  the  .  56 

New  Jersey  Countryside.  The  742 
Nixon  Lesson,  The  .  628 

O 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Matter.  400 
Outlook  For  1952,  Farm  .  56 

P 

Paint  ng,  Rainy  Day  .  628 

Pasture  Dollar,  Your  .  528 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 

The  .  22 

Pen  Stabling,  Green  Light  for  56 
Pipeline  Bills  Before  Gov¬ 
ernor  .  266 

Pipeline  Fight,  Taxpayer 

Group  In  .  498 

Pipeline  Front,  Along  the  .  . .  220 
Pinolne  Hearings,  Need  for 

More  .  566 

P  peline  Law's,  Need  for  .  770 

Pipeline  Probe,  Possible  .  368 

(Pipeline)  Some  Action  —  At 

Last!  .  174 

(Pipelines)  A  Scandal  To  Be 

Corrected  .  22 

(Pipelines)  Governor  Dewey 

Should  Act  .  658 

Pipelines  To  the  Fore  .  96 

Pipeline  Front,  News  Along  .  .  724 
Political  Conventions,  The  .  .  .  450 
Potato  Ceilings  Suspended  . .  .  428 
Potatoes:  Supplies  Up,  Prices 

Down  .  450 

Potato  Shortage  Again,  Pos¬ 
sible  .  686 


Page 


Poultry  Feed  Prospects .  686 

Poultry  Business,  In  the  ....  498 
Poultry  Issue,  Our  Annual  ...  96 

Poultry  Outlook  for  1952  ....  96 

Potato  Ceilings,  and  Now  ...  56 

(Politics)  Protests,  A  Citizen.  400 

R 

Responsibility,  The  Sole,  (the 

people’s)  .  136 

Roadside  Marketing  Business, 

The  .  450 


S 


Safety  the  Year  Round  .  474 

Seed  for  the  Garden  .  266 

Self-Reliance,  Trend  To  .  658 

Silage,  Gas  PreservaLon  for 

Grass  .  400 

Silo  Walls,  Check  the  .  602 

Soil  Conditioners  .  742 

T 

Taft  Wins  On  the  R.F.D . 334 

Taxes  —  Then  and  Now  .  96 

Thanksgiving  To  All,  A 

Happy  .  714 

Tomatoes,  On  Growing  .  602 

Town  Meet  ng  Time  .  174 

Turkey  Crop,  New  York’s  .  .  .  658 

W 

What  Farmers  Say  — 

220,  334,  428,  450  .  628 

Woodlot,  Regulations  In  the.  .  602 


Woman  and  Home 

A 

Accidents,  for  “No  Place  Like 


Home  .  372 

Apple,  Dutch  Pie  .  271 

Apple  Head  for  Doll  (Duchess)  59 

Apple  Sauce,  T  me  to  Can .  662 

Apple,  Sweeting,  Asahel 

Upham’s  .  534 

Apple,  Tuna,  Celery  Combina¬ 
tion  .  304 

Apples  for  the  Appetite .  179 

Asahel  Upham,  and  His  Sweet¬ 
ing  .  534 


B 


BAKING  RECIPES— 

Baking,  Home,  Always  Best  574 
Berry  Pie,  Tapioca  Way....  454 
Bread,  Coffee,  Mary’s  Party  58 
Bread.  Hot  Brown,  Cut 

Without  Crumbling  .  433 

Bread,  Maple  Corn .  236 

Bread  Your  Own  French....  233 
Cake,  Dutch  Apple,  Season 

for  .  608 

Cake,  Election  .  690 

Cake,  Her  Own  Dark  Fruit 

(Mildred  Schenk's)  .  746 

Cookies — Puffed  Oats  Rec  pes  609 
Cook  es,  Apple  Sauce,  Are 

Tops  .  535 

Cooky. New  Oatmeal, Variety  574 

Pastry,  Signing  .  25 

Pie,  Dutch  Apple .  271 

Pie,  Lemon  .  99 

Pie,  Tapioca  &  Berry  .  454 

Squash.  Baked,  Acorn  .  637 

Baskets,  May,  Children  Love..  271 
Bifocal  Era?  Are  You  Likewise 

m  the  .  24 

Birds,  Go  ng  South  Reap  Col¬ 
orful  Harvest  .  637 

Birds,  Fall  and  Winter  Berries 

Attract  .  535 

BOOK  REVIEWS— 

Book  of  Knowledge  (Let’s 

Look  It  Up)  .  346 

Violets,  African,  Fascinating 

Book  .  178 

BREADS— SEE  BAKING 
Brides,  June,  Here  Again  for.  .  404 


C 


CAKES— SEE  BAKING 
CANDIES— SEE  CHRISTMAS 
CANNING— See  JAMS  AND 
JELLIES.  PICKLES  AND 
PRESERVING 

Cat,  Grandma,  Story  of .  693 

Chicken  and  Eggs  with  Bis¬ 
cuits  . . .  100 

Ch’cken  and  Noodles,  Fried...  534 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES 

Candy  Dream  Comes  True..  774 
Christmas  Blue  Angel  Leaf¬ 
let  .  719 

Gifts,  at  Home,  There’s  Time 

to  Make  .  746 

Goose  Hangs  High,  The  ....  774 
The  Night  Before  Christmas  774 

Recipes,  Fine  Holiday  .  774 

“Snow” — Soapsuds  .  774 

Tree,  1952  Christmas,  Next 

Summer  .  747 

“Church,  Little  Brown,  in  the 

Vale” .  478 

COOKIES— SEE  BAKING 
Cows,  D  d  the  Herding  This 

Time  .  537 

Cranberries  Always  R  in  Sea¬ 
son  .  143 

Cranberry  Sauce  .  178 

Culinary,  Comedy,  No  Laugh¬ 
ing  Matter  .  534 

Custard,  Lemon  Frozen  .  481 


D 


DECORATING  THE  HOME 
Bedroom,  Country,  Redecor¬ 
ating  a  .  98 

Fabric.  And  Here  the  Ac¬ 
cent  is  on  the  .  238 

Fabric  Designs,  Back  to  the 

Farm  in  .  270 

Floor,  The  Accent  is  on  the  238 
Room,  Practical,  for  Liv  ng..  181 
Rugs,  Bra'ding,  Her  Rural 

Talent  for  .  478 

Wallpaper,  The  Story  of  ....  346 
DESERTS— See  BAKING,  or 
the  name  of 

Doll,  Duchess,  with  Apple 

Head!  .  59 

Doughnuts,  Breakfast  .  693 

Doughnuts,  Molasses  Ginger¬ 
bread  .  718 


F 

FABRICS— See  DECORATING 
THE  HOME 

FLOORS— See  DECORATING 
THE  HOME 

FLOWERS— See  GADENING 
Fourth!  Come  Over  for  the....  432 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISH¬ 
INGS— See  DECORATING 

THE  HOME 

G 


GARDENING— 

Button.  Button  .  .  .  Who’s  Got 

the  Garden  .  577 

Flowers,  Cut,  Kept  Fresh...  536 
Herb  Garden,  Ready  for 

Gifts  .  455 
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Herbs,  Useful,  for  the  Home 

Gardener  .  181 

Vines,  Midsummer,  Glory...  504 
Violets,  African,  Book  on....  178 
Goose,  Hangs  High  .  774 

H 

H.  &  G.  EXCHANGE  (Our) 

25,  144,  239,  305,  373,  433,  479, 

536,  610.  662 .  721 

Ham,  Baked  for  Easter .  273 

Herbs— See  GARDENING 
Housecleaning,  All  Set  for 

Spring  .  236 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS— 

Cleanliness  Clips  .  505 

Cleanliness  Clips  .  535 

Shortcut  or  Two  .  572 

Cleanl.ness  Clips  .  719 

I 

Ice  Cream,  Easy  to  Make .  504 

Iran,  Recipes  from .  24 

Iran’s  “No  Ruz”  (New  Year) . .  406 
Irons,  Try  New  Wrinkles  for 
Old  .  746 

J 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES— 

Jams  and  Jellies  .  405 

Fine  Flavors  in  .  481 

Flavor,  Fill  the  Glasses  with  537 
Seedless  Grape  and  Peach 

Jam  .  637 

Yes,  Ma’am,  Jellies  and  Jam  372 
Jellies— See  JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

K 

Kabob  (Tchello)  and  Awsh...  24 
Kitchens,  Clay  Tile  for .  405 

L 

LEAFLETS  OFFERED— 

Pansy  Crochet  Set .  433 

Gloves  to  Crochet .  505 

Clockface  Potholder  .  692 

Lion  Toy  .  692 

Tatting  Originals  .  663 

Christmas  Blue  Angel  .  719 

“Let’s  Look  It  Up’’  (Book  of 

Knowledge)  .  346 

“Little  Brown  Church  in  the 

Vale”,  Story  of .  478 

LITTLE  BROWN  HOUSE,  THE 
25,  143,  237,  304,  372,  435,  504, 

608,  662 .  748 

M 

Maple  Syrup  Dressing  .  236 

May  Baskets  for  Children  ....  271 
Molasses,  Gingerbread  Dough¬ 
nuts  .  718 

Oats,  Puffed,  Recipes,  Her 

Own  .  609 

P 

Pears,  Prepare,  the  Better  Way  572 
PICKLES,  RELISHES,  ETC.— 
Pickles,  Add  Relish  with....  479 

Pickle,  Uncooked  .  637 

Relish,  Cherry,  Don’t  Miss..  435 
Suprise  Cranberry  Relish...  178 

Tomatoes,  Green,  with .  690 

PIES  AND  PASTRY— See 
BAKING- 

Pin  Money,  or  More,  and  How 

to  Earn  It  .  480 

POETRY— 

Our  Frontier  Winter .  24 

January’s  Inner  Thaw .  58 

Gallant  Captain — Four  Years 

Old  .  99 

Through  the  Coverlet  of 

Snow  .  144 

This  Interim — This  March...  179 
Springtime  Anniversary!  ...  236 

Again  on  Easter  Morn .  270 

April  and  Renewal .  305 

Looking  up  to  Mother .  346 

Martha  and  Mary — Forever 

Unlike  .  373 

Spring  Is  a  Blossom'ng .  404 

A  Hedgerow  on  the  Farm...  432 
Turkey  Parade  Goes  March¬ 
ing  By  .  454 

Summer  Shower  .  479 

Home  Lover  .  505 

Wheat  Field  Ballet .  535 

First  Day  at  School .  572 

The  Load  to  Bear  .  609 

Every  Cricket  Has  His  Day  637 
In  This  Bright  Leaf- Turning 

Weather  .  662 

The  Hunter  Home  from  the 

Hills  .  690 

When  Thanksgiving  Day 

Comes  .  719 

Promise  of  the  Christmas 

Rose  .  747 

A  Single  Candle  for  His  Sake  775 
Polish,  Nail,  Many  Uses  for.  .  236 
Psalm,  23rd,  Scenes  from,  on 

Fabrics  .  777 

Pudding.  Apple  Snow  .  271 

Pudding,  Wintertime  Steamed  179 


R 

RELISHES— See  PICKLES 
RUGS— See  DECORATING  THE 
HOME 

S 


Scissors,  Those,  of  Mine .  347 

Soap!  “Cheesecake”  .  24 

Soapsuds  “Snow”  .  774 

Spring  on  Toast — Recipes .  345 

Squash,  Acorn,  Try  Baked 

Stuffed  .  637 

Stains,  Removing  .  719 

Sweets,  Holiday,  From  Your 
Kitchen  .  747 

T 

Tapioca,  Berry  Pies .  454 

Thanksgiving — To  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  House  .  718 

Tile,  Clay,  for  All  Kitchens...  405 
Tomatoes,  Green,  What  I  Do 

With  . 690 

Tomatoes  .  .  .  Whole  or  Utility 

Pack  .  507 

Tuna,  Apple.  Celery  Combina¬ 
tion  .  304 

Twins,  The,  at  Our  Place .  404 

V 

Vines,  Midsummer,  in  All 

Their  Morning  Glory .  504 

Violets,  African,  Fascinating 

Book  on  .  178 

VISITING  NURSE,  THE— 

What  Would  You  Do.  If?...  24 

What  Would  You  Do  If? .  58 

The  Order  of  the  Bath .  143 

The  Order  of  the  Bath .  181 

The  Order  of  the  Bath .  236 

Stomach  Upsets  . .  304 

Feeding  Today's  Babies  ....  344 

Health  Quiz  .  406 

Guard  those  Pearly  Gates...  480 
Healthy  Hair  .  609 


Page 

Visiting  Nurse  Quiz  (part  2t  454 
Wallpaper— See  DECORATING 


THE  HOME 

Wool,  Life  in  Old  .  60 

Y 

Yuletide,  S’gns  of .  774 


Illustrations 

A 


Aberdeen-Angus  Champions  at 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  in  1952....  641 
African  Violets  Arranged  on 

Inexpensive  Stand  .  765 

Albino  Horse,  Son  of  a  Quarter 
Horse  of  Arabian  Breeding, 
Owned  by  C.  R.  Fitzwater, 

Canton,  Pa .  224 

Alfalfa  Being  Preserved  for 

Grass  Silage  .  338 

Alfalfa  Seeding  With  and 

Without  Lim  ng  .  514 

Alpine  Cow,  Bovine  Queen, 
With  Bouquet  on  Head  When 
Cattle  go  to  Pasture  for  the 
Summer  .  619 


Alpine  Herdsman  on  the  Day 
of  Taking  Cattle  Up  to 
Pasture  (Alpaufzugl.  Dressed 
in  Elaborate  Costume — Some 


of  Them  Cost  $350 .  619 

Alpine  Herdsman,  With  Elabo¬ 
rate  Costume  and  Hand 

Embroidered  Jacket  .  619 

Alpine  Summer  Pastureland, 

Up  to  3,800  Feet  High  Among 

the  Mountains  .  638 

Angus  and  Hereford  Cows 
With  Calves  Following  on 
Pasture  at  the  Mass.  Exp. 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass.  .  .  .  307 
Angus  Senior  Heifer  Calf 
Owned  by  Leda  and  Peter 
Kahn,  E.  Fishkill,  N.  Y .  716 


Angus  Steer,  Bethel  Laddie, 
Grand  Champion  at  1952 
Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Held  by  Owner,  P.  Miller, 

13,  4-H  Club  Member  of 

Millbrook,  Dutchess,  Co., 

New  York  . 630 

Angus  Steer,  Owned  by  4-H 
Girl,  Patricia  Stellatella,  N. 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Grand 
Champion  at  N.  J.  State 

Fair  .  661 

Apple  Tree  Branch  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  “Wheel  of  Growth”  549 
Apple  Tree  of  the  Delicious 
Variety  on  its  Own  Roots 


Requiring  Props  .  362 

Apple  Tree  of  Milton  Variety 
on  its  Own  Root,  a  Success¬ 
ful  Producer  .  362 

Apple  Orchard  of  C.  J.  Ihling, 
Glen  Gardner.  Hunterdon 

County,  New  Jersey  .  84 

Apples  to  be  Marketed,  Or¬ 
chard  Problem  .  154 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn.  Re¬ 
tiring  Secy.,  C.  T.  Conklin 
and  New  Secy.,  Chester  C. 

Putney  .  587 

Ayrshire  Cow,  Laneway  Spot- 
tie’s  Mistress  Owned  by 
Laneway  Farm.  Taunton, 

Bristol  County,  Mass . 546 

Ayrshire  Cow,  Neshaminy 


Miss  Phete,  Owned  by  W  nd- 
row  Farms,  Oxford,  Mich. 
With  New  World  Butterfat 

Record  .  188 

Ayrshire  Grand  Champion  at 
N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Meeting  Owned  by  Jay  H. 
Knapp  &  Son,  Vernon 

New  York  .  579 

Ayrshire  Heifers  Owned  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Jones,  Broad 
Place.  No.  Amherst,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  Mass.,  Entered  at 


Eastern  States  Exposition...  54 
Ayrshire  Production  Sale  at 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y . 607 

Ayrshires  Owned  and  Showed 
at  the  Penna  Farm  Show 
by  W.  Weber,  Son  of  Robert 
Weber,  McDonald,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Pa .  131 


B 

Bantam  Hen,  Black  Cochin. 
Grand  Championship  Winner 
at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  75 
Bantam  —  White  Leghorn 
Cockerel,  1951  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Owned  by  A.  O.  Schilling, 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  112 

Barn  After  Being  Raised  and 
With  a  Lean-To  Added  on 
Chapin  Farm,  Cambridge, 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y .  624 

Barn  Raising  Beginning — Set¬ 
ting  Jacks  on  Chapin  Farm, 
Cambridge,  Washington  Co. 

New  York  .  624 

Barn  Raising  Poles  Being 
Topped  to  a  Desired  Height 
by  Chain-Driven  Cha;n  Saw  710 
Barn  Raising  Poles  Set  on 
the  Albright  Farm  Athens, 

Greene  Co..  N.  Y . 710 

Barn  Walls  Under  Construc¬ 
tion  at  One-Day  Barn  Rais  ¬ 
ing  for  Pole-Type  Barn  on 
Albright  Farm.  Near  Athens. 

New  York  .  710 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cock, 
Exhibited  at  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  by  Owner.  Lyle  Pad- 
dock  of  Middleburg,  N.  Y.  668 
Barred  Rock  Cockerels  on 
Range  on  the  Thomas  Foster 


Farm.  Bennington.  Vt . 437 

Beef  Heifers  and  Steers  Being 

Raised  in  Connecticut . .  443 

Bee  Hives  Well  Placed  for 

Wind  Protection  .  706 

Bee  Hives  Wrapped  for 

Winter  .  706 

Begonia,  The  Lovely  Tuber¬ 
ous  .  160 

Berkshire  Gilt  Raised  by  4-H 
Club  Member.  T.  Stewart.  17. 
Pift’ard,  Livingston  Co..  N.  Y. 
on  His  Father’s  Berksh’re 

Hog  Farm  .  65 

Blueberries  on  Roadside  Stand 
of  Miss  E.  C.  White,  Burling¬ 
ton  County.  N.  J .  30 

Boulders  and  Timber  Bull¬ 
dozed  Out  and  Left  by 

Pipeline  Right-of-Way .  582 

Brecher.  Earl  H.,  Jr.,  16-Year 
Old  Boy  of  Galeton,  Pa.  .  .  739 
Bridges,  One  Stone  and  One 
Steel,  Over  the  Little  Chazy 
River,  Woods  Falls,  Clinton 

County,  N.  Y .  95 

Broccoli  (Calabrese)  Ready  for 
Picking  .  552 


Broilers  Barbecued  for  a  P  c- 
nic  by  R.  Baker  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Dept,  at  Cornell  Univ..  508 
Brooder  House  Also  Used  as 
a  Laying  House  on  the  Dar¬ 
by  Leghorn  Farm  in  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J .  594 


Page 

Brooder  House  with  Infra 
Red  Unit  Demonstrated  by 
J.  Marquis,  4-H  Member  of 
Lake  Como,  N.  Y.  at  Poultry- 


men’s  Get-Together,  Ithaca, 

New  York  .  540 

Brooder  House  With  Card¬ 
board  to  Keep  Chicks  Out 
of  Corners,  Owned  by  N. 
Rau,  So.  Dayton,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  Co.,  N.  Y .  115 

Brooder  System  With  Water 
at  the  Alger  Poultry  Farm, 

Brockton,  Mass .  66 

Brooding  Chicks  and  Poults 
With  Central  Heat.ng  Sys¬ 
tem  Overhead  .  74 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  at  the 
1952  N.  Y.  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Assn.  Judging  Con¬ 
ference  at  Cornell .  503 


Brown  Swiss  Cow.  Exhibited 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  and 
Raised  by  4-H  Club  Mem¬ 
ber.  R.  Berry.  16,  on  His 
Father’s  200-Acre  Farm  in 
Adams,  Jefferson  County, 

New  York  .  683 

Brown  Swiss  Cow.  Tulip  of 
Riverside  Ranch.  Owned  and 
Held  by  K.  Leonard,  Horse- 
heads,  Chemung  Co.  N.  Y. .  585 
Brown  Swiss  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  N.  Y.  Artificial 
Breeders’  Meeting,  owned  by 


A.  G.  and  EUz.  F.  Carey, 

Fair  Haven,  Vt .  579 

Brumbaugh  Farm  in  the 

New  Jersey  Hills  .  707 

Buff  Sussex  Rooster  Owned 
by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Simson.  Silver 
Springs.  Wyoming  County, 

New  York  .  511 

Bull  Testing  Program  Steers 
Produced  at  Beltsville,  Mary¬ 
land  by  USDA  .  500 

C 

Cannibalism  Preventive,  Plas¬ 
tic  Blinkers,  Used  by 

British  Farmers  . 114 

Carrots,  More  Than  400 
Tons,  Raised  by  H.  Line- 

han,  Hopewell,  N.  Y . 732 

Cattle  at  the  Water  Hole  on 

the  Plains  .  560 

Cattle  on  the  Way  to  Market.  560 
Cauliflower  Time,  This  Is....  715 
Cauliflower  With  Heads  Tied 

for  Bleaching  .  494 

Celery,  Blight  Resistant  Va¬ 
riety,  Emerson  Pascal  .  326 

Chain  Saw,  Modern  .  263 


Cherries  After  Freezing  and 
Thawing,  Being  Eaten  by  B. 
and  M.  Klein,  Children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Klein, 


Geneva.  N.  Y .  214 

Chester  White  Shoat,  200  lbs., 
Owned  by  D.  Hollier,  Jor¬ 
dan,  New  York  .  568 

Chicks  Hatched  at  Cornell 
Univ.  to  be  Tested  for  Dis¬ 
ease-Resistance  .  274 

Cherries  Being  Sorted  and 
Graded  in  Cooperative  of 
Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  Tra¬ 
verse  City,  Mich . 217 

Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest 
Winners  in  4-H  in  New 

Hampshire  .  700 

Christmas  Trees  Being  Un¬ 
loaded  by  Tying  Them  with 
Rope  to  a  Standing  Tree..  766 

Christmas  Trees  Harvested  on 
the  Farm  of  G.  Pravda, 

Grand  Haven,  Mich . 762 

Christmas  Trees.  White  Pine, 

11  Years  Old  Planted  in 


Hunterdon  County’s  Conser¬ 
vation  Program  on  Marvin 
Saxe  Farm,  Centerville, 


New  Jersey  .  78 

Cider  Pasteurizing  Plant 
Owned  by  F.  Johnson,  New 

Milford,  Conn .  394 

Coccidiosis  Pictures  .  Ill 

Concrete  Footers  Poured  Under 
Each  Post  of  Barn  Bemg 
Raised  .  624 


Conn.  Farm  Field  Day  in 
Litchfield  County,  Showing 
Broilers  Being  Barbecued..  379 
Conservation  Instruction  on 
Wethersfield  Farm.  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.,  N.  Y.  by  H.  Hobbs, 
Research  Engineer  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  .  12 

Corn  Ears  of  Eight  Rowed 
Golden  Bantam,  Excellent 


for  Both  Freezing  and  Can¬ 
ning  .  214 

Corn  Grown  by  the  Late 
Herman  Bennink  at  Under- 
berg,  Natal,  South  Africa..  654 
Corn  (Hybrid)  Grown  at  Mt. 
Carmel  Farm.  New  Haven, 

Connecticut  .  329 

Corn,  High  Yielding  Hybrid, 
Conn.  540.  for  Both  Grain 

and  Silage  .  42 

Corn.  Open  Pollinated.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Eureka,  no  Longer 

Grown  .  42 

Cornstalks  on  Ground.  After 
Use  of  Mechanical  Corn 
Picker,  to  be  Returned  to 
the  Soil  .  620 


Cornstalks  Shocked  in  the 
Old  Manner,  Ready  for  Use 
as  Fodder  or  for  Burning.  .  620 
Corn  With  High  Disease  Re¬ 
sistance  cn  Experimental 
Plot  at  Conn.  Exp  Station..  46 
Corn  With  Ladino  Clover  and 
Italian  Rye  Grass  Between 
the  Rows  cn  the  Funk  Bros. 
Farm,  Bloomington.  McLean 


County,  Ill’nois  .  329 

Cows  Being  Cleaned  With 
Electric  Brush  by  J.  A. 
Saunders.  Jr.,  on  His  Dairy 
Farm.  Horseheads,  Chemung 

Cour.iv,  New  York  .  30 

Cows  Being  Clinped  Over  the 
Udder  With  Power  Clipper. 
When  Stanchioned  for  the 

Winter  . 750 

Cow  Testing  Association  Mem¬ 
bers  at  Annual  Convention, 

at  State  College.  Pa . 459 

Crossbred  Cattle  Produced  at 
the  USDA  Beltsville  Station, 
bv  Crcss'ng  Jersevs  With 
Milking  Brahman  Cattle....  698 
Crossbred  Poultry.  Using 
Brooksviile  Columbian  With 
the  Dark  Cornish  .  780 

D 

Dairy  Cows  in  Grass  in  Fields 
of  R.  Pagget,  Preble,  Cort¬ 
land  County.  N  ,Y . 202 


Dairy  Herd  cn  Pasture  on  H. 
Nichols’  Farm.  Harrmgton 
Co..  Washington  Co..  Ma  ne.  102 
Davenport  Farm.  Dauohin  Co., 
Pa.,  Which  Sells  Products 


Through  Restaurants  in 

Harrisburg  .  3 

Deer  Killed  During  the 
Hunting  Season  .  738 
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Delphinium  Spikes  .  445 

DHIC  Delegate,  W.  White  of 

Clinton,  N.  Y . 533 

DHIC  Madison  County  Central 
Testing  Laboratory  in  Mor- 
risville,  N.  Y.,  Showing  Man¬ 
ager,  Millard  Thayer,  with 
Edw.  Benson  of  Whitesboro  533 
DHIC  Testing  Laboratory, 
Showing  Mrs.  Marion  Men- 
nig  Testing  for  Butterfat  and 
Mrs.  Madeline  Collester 


Working  on  Figures .  533 

Diversion  Ditch  On  the  Farm 
of  James  Traver,  Pleasant 

Valley.  N.  Y .  650 

Doughnut  Tree  in  Fryeburg, 

Maine  .  732 

Drainage  Ditch  on  Walter 
Huber’s  Farm  in  Amenia, 

N.  Y.  on  Webatuck  Creek...  650 
Duroc  Boar  Owned  By  Laux- 
mont  Farms,  Wrightsville, 

Pa .  176 

E 

Eggs  Being  Gathered  in  Wire 

Mesh  Baskets  .  490 

Eggs  in  Containers  Marked 

with  Grading  .  490 

Jumbo  Eggs  in  Baskets .  490 

Eggs  Which  Have  Been 


Washed  Properly  At  the 
Poultry  Experimental  Farm 
of  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association,  Inc.,  in  DeKalb, 

Ill .  193 

Embden  Goose  on  Shore  of 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  New 

Hampshire  .  245 

Erosion  of  Soil  With  Melting 
Snow,  Causing  Floods  in 
Brandywine  Valley,  N.  Y....  442 

F 

Farmhouse  Where  Pineapple 
Cheese  Was  First  Made  in 
West  Goshen,  Conn.,  by 

Lewis  M.  Norton,  Now 
Owned  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  D. 

Wood  .  649 

Farmer  Taking  an  Outdoor 

Nap  After  Dinner  .  449 

Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  Brother¬ 
hood  Program  .  61 

Farmland  in  Winter  in  New 

York’s  Mohawk  Valley .  197 

F.F.A.  Members  Being  In¬ 

structed  in  the  Vaccination 
of  Chickens  for  Fowl  Pox..  436 
Fireplace  in  Home  of  Thad- 
deus  Q.  Buskin,  and  Mr. 
Buskin,  Enjoying  a  Smoke  208 
Forage  Being  Grown  for 

Mulch  Only  On  Farm  of 
Roscoe  Brumbaugh,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J .  487 

Forage  Crops  Tested  with  Dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds  of  Soil .  514 

Forest  Ground  Littered  With 
Leaves  Which  Build  the 

Soil  .  76 

Hardwood  Forest  Soil  in  Cross- 

section  .  76 

Four-H  Club  Congress  Winners 
in  the  4-H  Farm  and  Home 
Electric  Program,  Six  of  the 

42  State  Winners .  64 

Four-H  Club  Dairy  Winners  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
for  1952  at  Springfield,  Mass.  666 
Four-H  Club  Nat  onal  Cham¬ 
pion  in  4-H  Club  Forestry, 
Carol  L.  Bennett,  17,  Hor- 


nell.  N.  Y .  64 

4-H  Winners  of  Plaque  From 
Pa.  Sheep  Growers’  Assn, 
for  Livestock  Judging  from 

Lancaster  County  .  598 

4-H  Plaque  Winning  Team  for 
Swine  Judging  From  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Pa .  598 

Fruit  Growers’  Field  Day  Vis¬ 
itors,  Erie  County,  Pa .  522 

Homemade  Fruit  Thinning  and 
Pruning  Machine  Invented 
by  Alfred  N.  Barney, 
Bridgeport,  Fairfield  County, 

Conn .  468 

Four-H  Club  Winners  of  Gy- 
ger  Awards  in  Pennsylvania 

This  Year  .  397 

Foxes,  One  Red  and  One  Gray. 
Which  Have  Been  Trapped 
and  Are  Being  Held  By  B.G. 

Roberts,  Harrison,  Ark . 674 

Fruit  Dispenser  That  is  Auto¬ 
matic  .  162 

Fruit  in  Baskets  Displayed  at 
the  Roadside  Stand  of  Rog¬ 
ers’  Orchards,  Southington, 
Conn .  173 

G 

Garden  Being  Cared  for  by 
William  Fell,  Greenville,  Pa.. 

83  Years  Old  .  596 

Goat,  Sanaan  Doe,  Owned  by 
Mrs.  Benjamin  T.  Holmes, 

Lenox,  Mass .  104 

French  Alpine  Goats  on  Farm 
of  Edwin  Austin,  Ellsworth, 
Hancock  County,  Mane  ....  778 


Goose  Egg.  13  Pounds,  Pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Eureka  Plant 
Farm  of  Earl  Mangus,  Bern¬ 
hards  Bay,  Oswego  Co., 

New  York  .  411 

National  Grange  Master,  Her- 
schel  D.  Newsom,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Addressing  New 


Jersey  Farmers  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J .  187 

Grape  Trellis  of  Concords  in 
Ihe  Yard  of  Roscoe  Brum¬ 
baugh  in  New  Jersey .  213 

Grosbeaks,  Evening,  Eating 
Sunflower  Seeds  on  Snow...  731 
Guernsey  Cow.  Bradford  Ura¬ 
nium,  Belonging  to  the  Herd 
of  William  Jordan  &  Son, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  .  .  354 
Guernsey  Grand  Champion  at 
N.  Y.  Artificial  Bleeders’ 
Meeting  Owned  By  Douglas 
Stanton.  Greenville,  N.  Y. ...  579 
Guernsey  Grand  Champion. 
Sunnydell  King’s  Lily  at 
Worcester  County  Field  Day 
Shown  By  Wayne  Fowler, 
Southampton,  Mass . 580 


Guernsey  Heifer.  Golden  Acres 
Pansy,  4-H  Club  Champion 
at  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
1951.  Owned  and  Held  by 
Thomas  Porter,  Jr.,  Swansea. 


Bristol  County,  Mass . 470 

Guernsey  Senior  Bull  Calf, 
Owned  by  Arthur  M.  Youngs, 
Wilgorlan  Farms,  Titusville 

N.  J .  660 

Guernsey  Three-Year-Old  Bull 
Class  at  Eastern  States  Exp., 
With  Sen.  Grand  Champ., 
Lyrene  May’s  Pr’nce.  Grayce 
Farms,  Dalton,  Lackawanna 
County,  Pa .  630 
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Hampshire  Boar.  Berlin  King, 
Owned  By  Lee  Suprenand, 
Fern  Croft  Farm  in  M  ddle- 

ton,  Essex  County,  Mass .  568 

Hampshire  Ewe  In  Good  Con¬ 
dition,  With  Two-Week  Trip¬ 
lets,  Owned  By  Paul  Quimby 
Marlboro,  Ulster  County, 

N.  Y .  694 

Hampsh  re  Rams  Which  Won 
Breed  Championship  at  1952 
New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Held 
By  Owner,  Mrs.  William 
Epple,  and  Daughter,  Bar¬ 
bara,  West  W.nd  Farm, 

Bethel,  Pa .  695 

Hampsh  re  Sheep  Which  Have 
Been  Profitable  on  the  Max 
Ward  Farm  in  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Isabella  County,  Michi- 

gan  .  274 

Harvester  Digging  and  Pick¬ 
ing  Potatoes  at  New  York 

Potato  F  eld  Day  .  551 

Hay  Field  Baler  .  123 

Haying  With  Modern  Equip¬ 
ment  .  429 

Load  of  Hay  on  Brigham 
Farm  in  Franklin  County, 

Vermont  .  252 

Heifer,  Grand  Champion  at 
1951  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Owned  and  Shown  By  4-H 
Member,  Henrietta  Phelps, 

17,  Webster,  Merrimac 

County,  N.  H .  583 

Heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
Ident  cal  Twins,  Owned  by 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia, 

N.  Y .  532 

“Hen  of  the  Year”  Owned  by 
Williams  Poultry  Breeding 
Farms,  Denison  &  Tarleton, 
Texas,  Winner  in  Western 
N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Test  & 
Shown  at  NEPPCO  Meeting  669 
Hereford  Cows  On  Pasture 
Owned  By  Edward  C.  Cut¬ 
ting,  Warren,  Knox  County, 


Me .  565 

Hereford  Bull  Owned  by  the 
University  of  Connecticut...  530 
Hereford  Steer  Which  Won 
the  Grand  Championship  at 
the  Junior  Livestock  Show 
at  Pittsburgh,  Owned  By 
Thomas  McChesney,  4-H 
Member,  of  New  Alexandr  a, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa...  740 
Hereford  Steer,  Owned  By 
Four-H  Member,  Maureen 
O’Connell,  16,  Dalton,  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Mass .  65 

Hogs  Following  Hereford 
Steers  on  Farm  of  E.  Maddoz 
in  Tiffin,  St.  Clair  County, 

Mo .  476 

Hogs  Used  in  Organic  Matter 
Experiments  at  the  Missouri 

Station  .  322 

Holstein  and  Jersey  Heifers 
Feeding  on  R;ch  Clover  Pas¬ 
tures  in  Connecticut  .  443 

Holstein  Calves  Outdoors  On 
Farm  of  Charles  Bisennius, 
Schnecksville,  Lehigh  County, 

Pennsylvana  .  402 

Holstein  Cattle  on  the  Dairy 
Farm  of  Edwin  Kesselring, 

Van  Etten,  Chemung  Countv, 

N.  Y .  202 


Holste’n  Cow,  Carnation  Home¬ 
stead  Daisy  Madcap,  Owned 
By  Carnation  Milk  Farms, 
the  Highest  Butterfat  Pro¬ 
ducing  Cow  in  the  History  of 

Dairying  in  U.  S .  228 

Holstein  Cow,  E.  S.  April 
Belle,  With  Outstanding  Pro¬ 
duction,  Owned  By  Essex 
County  Home,  Cedar  Grove, 

N.  J .  62 

Holsten  Cow,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Meeting,  Owned  by  C.  Har¬ 
old  Cowles,  Ashville,  N.  Y.  579 
Holstein  Cow,  Knollwood  Rag 
Apple  Gay,  Which  Recently 
Made  a  New  National  But¬ 
terfat  Record,  Owned  By  R, 
Austin  &  Jay  Backus,  But¬ 
terfly  Farms  Mexico,  Oswego 

Co.,  N.  Y .  773 

Holstein  Cow.  Whirlhill  Q. 

Ray  Apple  Ariel,  Owned  By 

I.  B.  and  Ben  Mitchell, 
Lafargeville,  Jefferson  County, 

N.  Y.,  Dairy  Festival  Queen  378 

Holstein  Cows  on  Ladino  Pas¬ 
ture  on  the  Dairy  Farm  of 
Walter  Phelps  in  Middle- 
town,  Newport  County,  R.  I.  547 
Holstein-Friesian  Cow,  Rhody 
Jared  Gypsie,  Bred  and 
Owned  by  the  University  of 

Rhode  Island  .  20 

Holstein  Heifer,  Ellbank  Sen¬ 
sation  Tressa,  Owned  By 
Sara  Keenan,  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
Named  Reserve  All-Amer¬ 
ican  Three-Year-Old  by  the 

Holstein-Fr’esian  World .  183 

Holstein  Heifer,  First  in  Two- 
Year-Old  Class  at  N.  Y.  State 
Fair,  Owned  by  Dr.  &  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Jackson,  General 
Cochran  Farm,  Fort  Plain, 

N.  Y .  641 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys  On 
Pasture  on  Farm  of  Ralph 
Keene,  Near  Damariscotta, 

Lincoln  County,  Maine .  491 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys  On 
Farm  Rented  By  Stanton 
Fancher,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  483 
Holstein  Herd  On  Pasture  at 
the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Agriculture,  Amherst,  Mass.  491 
Holstein  Cows  at  End  of  Pas¬ 
ture  Season,  Owned  By  El¬ 
bert  Auger,  Northford.  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut  744 
Horses,  Belgians,  Percherons 
and  Clydesdales  Shown  at 
1952  New  York  State  Fair...  641 
Work  Horses— Belgians,  at 
Harvale  Farms,  Blossvale, 

N.  Y .  557 

J 

Jersey  Cow,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  at  1951  New  York 
State  Fair,  Shown  By  4-H 
Member,  Lillian  Melvin  (18) 
Baldwinsville,  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y .  583 

Jersey  Cow  that  Recently 
Died  Having  a  Record  of 
196,457  Pounds  of  Milk  and 
10,936  Pounds  of  Butterfat, 
Owned  By  J.  W.  Coppini, 

Ferndale,  California  .  309 

Jersey  Grand  Champion  at 
N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Meeting  Owned  by  Charles 
Buck,  Jefferson,  N.  Y .  579 
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Jersey  Heifer  Which  Won  Top 
Honors  at  the  1951  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Owned  by 
Dale  Perry  141.  Richmond, 

Berkshire  County,  Mass .  303 

Jordan.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  T., 
of  Kadochadee  Farm,  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire  .  354 


K 


Kenwood  Mills  Sheep  Farm 
Near  Springwater,  Living¬ 
ston  County.  N.  Y.,  Estab¬ 
lished  in  Cooperation  w-th 
Cornell  University  .  233 

L 

Ladino  Clover  Pasture .  525 

Lamb  Feeding  Experiments  at 
the  Kansas  Station  ........  604 

Lamb  Showing  Symptoms  of 

Stiff  Lamb  Disease .  452 

Lebanon  Mountainsides  That 
Are  Rocky  and  Barren  and 
Show  Serious  Sol  Erosion...  599 
Lebanon  Orchards  Planted  in 
Terraces  Along  the  Mountain 
Sides — Panoramic  View  ....  595 
Lebanon  Stone-walled  Terraces 
Planted  With  Starking  and 
Golden  Delicious  Apple 

Trees .  595 

Leghorn  Pullets  in  Laying 
House  at  the  DeKalb  Poultry 

Farm,  DeKalb,  Ill .  644 

Legume  Pasture  Grown  to 
Supply  Nitrogen  To  the  Soil  386 
Lettuce,  Great  Lakes  Variety, 
Grown  at  the  Connect  cut 

Experiment  Station  .  290 

John  Lyman,  Middlefield, 
Conn.  Receiving  University 
Dairy  Club  Award .  423 

M 

Maine  Bro'Ter  Day  at  Belfast, 

Waldo  County,  Me .  543 

Manure  Spreader  .  222 

Maple  Grove  Being  Destroyed 

By  Grazing  Cattle  .  482 

Maple  Sugarbush  of  K.  H.  At¬ 
wood,  Near  Bridgewater 
Corners,  Windsor  County, 

Vermont  .  190 

McIntosh  Apple  Tree  With 
Top  Branches  Removed  to 
Lower  the  He’ght  of  the 
Tree  .  548 


McIntosh  Tree  in  Allen  Or¬ 
chard.  Fairhaven,  Vt.,  with 
Top  Removed  to  Bring  all 
Branches  within  Easy  Reach  548 
Meat  Being  Officially  Inspected  561 

Meat  On  the  Platter  .  561 

Milking  Champion.  Mrs.  Stella 
Petkovsek,  Little  Falls. 

N.  Y.,  winner  in  Da’ryland 
Festival  Milking  Contest, 
Watertown,  N.  Y..  Milking 
14  8  Pounds  of  Milk  in  Two 

Minutes  .  457 

Milking  Machines  Being 

Cleansed  and  Sanit  zed .  430 

Milking  Shorthorn  Heifer, 
Grown  on  Pasture  and 
Roughage  on  Farm  of 
Thomas  W.  Reynolds,  Oneida, 

Madison  County.  N.  Y . 276 

Milking  Shorthorn  _  Yearling. 
Winner  of  4-H  Club  Breed 
Championship  at  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Owned 
By  Edwin  Noyes,  Berw  ck, 

York  County,  Maine  .  783 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coop¬ 
erative  Association  Meeting 
Sneakers,  John  C.  Y'ork, 
Hon.  Sharon  J.  Mauhs,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Berghold.  and  Glenn 

W.  Elv  .  713 

Milk  Samples  Being  Boxed  by 
W.  J.  Burns  Vernon  Center. 

N.  Y.  for  Delivery  to  Lab¬ 
oratory  by  Edward  Benson..  533 
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Milk  Samples  Being  Taken  in 
Stewart  W.nterton's  33-Cow 
Dairy  at  Vernon  Center, 

N.  Y .  533 

Mi'k  Samples  For  Testing  Col¬ 
lected  by  George  Rikert, 
Whiteboro.  manager  of 

Oneida  Co.,  DHI  Coop .  533 

Missing  Girl.  10-year-old  Con¬ 
nie  Smith  of  Wyoming  .  784 

Multiflora  Fence  Near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  Mulched  w-th 

Wood  Ch  ps  .  204 

Multifiora  Fence  on  Farm  of 
Tom  McKiernan,  Clinton 

Corners,  N.  Y .  204 

Multiflora  Fence.  Three  Years 
Old.  on  Bethel  Farms,  Pine 

Plains,  N.  Y .  204 

Muscovy  Duck  and  17  Duck¬ 
lings  Owned  by  Jerome  L. 
Fisher,  Exeter,  R.  1 . 196 


N 

Newcastle  Disease  Symptoms 

in  Chicks  and  Hens  .  106 

New  Hampshire  Baby  Chicks, 
Grand  Champion  Pen  at 
Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Owned  by  A.  E.  Danish. 

Troy,  N.  Y .  242 

New  Hampshire  Cockerel 
Roasters  Grown  Indoors  at 
the  Ohio  Station,  Making 
Better  Gain  than  On 

Range  .  280 

New  Hampshire  Poultry  at 
Kasbohm  Poultry  Farm  and 
Hatchery.  Fredonia.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County.  N.  Y . 541 

New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.  Officers  and  Di¬ 
rectors  Recently  Elected  ....  509 
New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Owned  by  Samuel  Talbert 
Pine  City,  Chemung  County, 
New  York.  Showing  Heat’ng 
Cable  to  Keep  Their  Water 

From  Freez  ng  .  68 

New  Hampshire  Roasters  on 
Ladino  Range,  Making  Less 
Growth  than  Those  Indoors  251 
N.  J.  Farmers  Week  Presenta¬ 
tions  of  Citations  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  Pa.  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  W.  H.  Allen .  186 

N.  Y.  Potato  and  Vegetable 
Queens  at  Potato  Field  Day, 
Carolyn  Lopez  of  Savannah 
and  Janet  Wilkins  of  Homer  551 
New  York  State  Vegetable 
Queen.  M’ss  Janet  Wilkins, 
Receiving  Crown  from  Dean 
Halsey  B.  Knapp  of  Farm- 
ingdaie  at  L.  I.  Farm  Mach¬ 
inery  Field  Day  .  562 

O 


Onions  Being  Grown  in  the 
Garden  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones, 
Connecticut  Station,  New 

Haven,  Conn .  444 

Opossums.  Muskrat  and  Skunk, 
trapped  by  Leonard  Roberts. 

Son  of  B.  G.  Roberts,  Harri¬ 
son,  Ark .  674 

Orchard  Trees  Which  Are  Un¬ 
profitable  and  Should  be  Re¬ 
moved  .  154 

P 

Packaging  of  Fowl  For  At¬ 
tractive  Appearance  .  192 

Good  Pasture  Mainta;ned  for 
Cows  Owned  by  William 
Seagar  of  Horseheads,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y. .  .  578 

Pasture  of  Ladino-Bromegrass 
on  Farm  of  R.  C.  Mc¬ 
Williams.  St.  Albans,  Ver¬ 
mont . 252 

Pasture  of  Winter  Rye  on  the 
Farm  of  R.  C.  McWilliams, 

St.  Albans,  Vermont .  252 
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Peach  Leaf  Wilting  Caused  by 

the  Oriental  Fruit  Moth .  82 

Pearson.  Haydn  S.,  Using  a 

Divining  Rod  .  44 

Peas,  Alderman  Variety, 
Grown  at  the  Connecticut 

Experiment  Station  .  290 

Pennsylvania  Winners  at  the 
National  4-H  Camp  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  June  18-25-, 

1952  .  422 

Pen  Stabling  and  Silo  To  Be 
Shown  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse,  Aug.  30-Sept.  6, 

1952  539 

Pigs  One  Week  Old,  placed  in 
Batteries  and  fed  with  Ter- 
ralac,  Synthetic  Milk  .  311 


Pigs  with  World  Record  for 
Six  Months’  Weight.  4.992 
Pounds  for  a  Six  Months’ 
Weight,  Owned  by  Lawrence 
Meyer  of  Spring  Grove. 

Minn . -. .  745 

Pilgrim  Goose  Owned  by 
Thomas  Leavitt.  Assmippi, 

Plymouth  County,  Mass . 110 

Pipeline  Installation  Which 
left  large  Rocks  piled  on  top 

of  Alfalfa  Seeding  .  16 

Pipeline  Leaving  Farm  Water 
L  ne  Open  and  Unsupported  2 
Pipelne  Right-of-way  Piled  on 
Sides  with  Roots  and  Stumps  2 
Pipeline  Right-of-way  Running 


Through  Former  Woodlot  .  .  2 

Pipeline  Right-of-Way  Taken 
by  the  Algonquin  Gas  Trans¬ 
mission  Co.  on  Bailie  Bros, 
property  in  Rockland 

County.  N.  Y .  582 

Plant  Growth  on  Heated  M;lk 
and  On  Raw  Milk  at  the 

Missouri  Station  .  322 

Plow  Bottom  with  Spearhead 

Point,  a  New  Type  .  134 

Plowing  for  Planting  Potatoes 
by  Lebanese  Farmer  in  the 
Lakluk  Area  8.000  Feet 

Above  Sea  Level  .  595 

Pony  Round-up  on  Chinco- 

teague  Island  .  300 

Poplar  Trees  Growing  Near  a 
Well  in  Front  of  the  House 
of  Howard  F.  Elliott  of  King¬ 
ston.  N.  Y .  427 


Pork  Cuts.  Cured  w’th  Com¬ 
mercial  Mixture.  Ready  for 
Refrigerator  in  Plastic  Bags  772 
Poultry  House  on  Farm  of  Pat 
Ferrante,  Montgomery,  Or¬ 
ange  County,  N.  Y.  With 
Drinking  Fountain  Against 


the  Wall  to  Reduce  Wetness  285 

Poultry  House  Owned  by  John 

A.  Schukoske,  Middletown. 

Conn .  466 

Poultry  House  with  Three 
Stories  Owned  by  Wili  am  C. 
Peck,  Madison.  Conn . 466 


Poultry  House  with  Self  Feed¬ 
ers  Used  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Station,  Amherst,  Mass,  241 
Poultry  Houses.  Well  Ventil¬ 


ated.  on  the  Poultry  Farm  of 
Mrs.  Flora  Renn,  High 
Bridge,  Hunterdon  County. 

N.  J .  32 

Homemade  Poultry  Waterer, 
Made  and  Used  by  C.  B. 
Mobberly,  Graysville,  Oh’o..  33 
Pullets  Being  Trapnested  by 
C.T.  Darby.  Somerville,  N.J.  594 
Pullets  on  Range  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Storrs,  Conn .  443 

Q 

Quakertown.  Pa..  Farm  Pro¬ 
duce  Aucton  .  52 

Quinces  Protected  and  Un¬ 
protected  from  Oriental 
Fruit  Moth  with  DDT  .  82 
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Range  Shelter  for  Young 
Chicks  at  Cedar  Ridge  Farm, 

Georgetown.  Conn .  381 

Range  Shelters  with  Aluminum 
on  Roofs  and  Red-Rock  Pul¬ 
lets  on  Farm  of  Archie  P. 
Miller,  Waldoboro,  Lincoln 

County.  Maine  .  380 

Red  Rock  Pullets  Ready  for 
Housing  on  the  Albert  Ben¬ 
nett  Farm  near  Erin.  N.Y....  754 
R.  I.  Hen  which  Laid  308  Eggs 
Her  First  Year  While  Al¬ 
lowed  a  Self  Feeder  .  241 

Ripley,  N.  Y.  Grange,  Dis¬ 
playing  Their  Products 
which  Won  First  Place  at 
Chautauqua  County  Fair  ....  684 


Rhode  Island  Red  Hen  Grand 
Champion  in  R.O.P.  Classes 
al  the  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Owned  by  David  T.  Cohen 


&  Son,  Guilford,  Conn .  194 

Roadside  Store  Selling  Bibles 
and  Also  Produce  run  by 
Mrs.  Carlysle  Watkins  at 

Bath,  N.  Y .  219 

Roadside  Market  in  Connection 
with  Orchard  Owned  by 
Joseph  G.  Pero,  Manchester. 

Conn .  155 

Rocking  Chair  Clan  Member, 

Thaddeus  Q.  Buskin  .  601 

Rhode  Island  Red  Hen  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Harco  Orchards  and 
Poultry  Farms.  Inc..  South 
Easton.  Mass.,  High  Hen  in 
1950-51  Egg  Laying  Tests.  .  .  .  146 


Rhode  Island  Red  Hens,  Top 
Pen  in  Nation’s  Egg  Laying 
Tests,  Owned  by  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  146 
Roadside  Sign  on  Farm  Selling 
Eggs  and  Poultry .  541 

S 

Saanen  Goat  Herd  Sire,  Mos- 
lyn  Messenger,  Owned  by 
Pinckney  Farms.  Carmel, 

Putnam  County.  N.  Y .  235 

Sawfly  Damage  on  Fruit .  209 

Sawfly  Larva  Enlarged  .  209 

Sheep  Be’ng  Herded  by  Collie 
Dogs  at  Conn.  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers  Field  Day,  Arthur  Allen  430 
Shorthorn  Beef  Yearling 

Heifer.  Owned  by  Hortensia 
Farm.  Holmdel,  N.  J..  Junior 
and  Grand  Champ’on  at  N.J. 


State  Fair .  660 

Shorthorns  on  Good  Pasture 
at  Irvine  Hill  Farms,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio  .  546 

Shorthorn  Steers  Owned  by 
Josef  Winkler,  Castle  Rock, 

Colorado  .  222 

Shropshire  Ewe  Lamb  Held  by 
4-H  Exhibitor,  Peter  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Westford,  Otsego 

County,  N.  Y .  600 

Silo  for  Both  Corn  and  Grass 
Silage  which  is  Also  Used  as 
Corn  Crib  on  Farm  of  Har¬ 
vey  Price,  Toulon.  Ill .  343 

SPo  Made  of  Metal  at  the 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Kingston,  R.1 .  340 

Simmental  Cattle.  Red  Spotted, 
pasturing  in  the  Alps  near 
Zweisimmen  in  the  Bernese 

Oberland.  Switzerland .  619 

Soil  Erosion  Due  to  Poor 
Farming  .  442 


Southdown  Lambs  which  Won 
the  Grand  Championship  Pen 
Honors  at  the  Recent  Junior 
Pittsburgh  Livestock  Show, 
Owned  by  Barbara  Swian- 
tek,  Washington,  Pa . 740 
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Butternut  Squash  .  357 

Steer  Calves  on  Study  and 
Test  at  Cornell  University.  .  274 
Stones  Being  Picked  Up  and 
Spread  by  a  Machine  to  be 

attached  to  Tractor .  158 

Strawberries  of  Dunlap  Variety  205 
Strawberry  Plants  Showing 

Proper  Setting  .  206 

Suffolk  Sheep  on  the  T. 
Woodward  Farm,  LeRoy, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y . 370 


T 

Tamworth  Hogs  on  Farm  of 
Charles  Stuchlik,  Tamworth 

Farm,  Milton,  Del .  97 

Tomatoes  On  Stakes  or  Trellis  157 

Tomato  Plant,  26>/2  feet  long 
Grown  by  Ira  E.  Brink.  El- 

listown,  N.  Y .  621 

Tractor  Finishing  the  Fall 

Work  .  731.. 

Tree  Planter,  Mechanical,  Fur¬ 
nished  to  Farmers  of  Hunt¬ 
erdon  County.  N.  J.,  for  the 
Cost  of  the  Operator’s  Time  5 

Trees  Being  Planted  by  Henry 
Kernan  in  Mamazan  Near 


Tehran.  Iran  .  730 

Truck  Farm  of  Melvin  Watson, 
Hurfville,  Gloucester  County, 

N.  J.  Seen  from  the  Air .  226 

Turkey  Nutrition  Needs  in 

Diagram  .  108 

Turkeys  at  Pennsylvania  State 

College  .  75 

Turkeys  Wrapped  and  Stored 
Ready  for  Sale  by  John 
DeLorenzo,  Duxbury.  Mass.  779 


V 

Vegetables  Exhibited.  70  Va¬ 
rieties,  at  Canaan.  Grafton 
County,  New  Hampshire 
Fair,  by  C.  L.  Clifford  of 

West  Canaan  .  87 

National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association’s  Presi¬ 
dent  Receiving  a  Gavel  from 
Youth  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  .  358 

Vegetable  Queen  for  1952 
Chosen  by  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Ass’n..  Janet  Wil¬ 
kins,  Homer,  N.  Y .  471 

W 

White  Leghorn  Hens  on  Early 
Range  on  the  Farm  of  Mer¬ 
ritt  Means,  Marion,  Wayne 

County,  New  York  .  412 

White  Leghorn  Pullet  Chicks 
Being  Brooded  in  the  Laying 
Pens  On  the  Hartel  Poultry 
Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  612 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  Housed 
for  the  Winter  on  the  Farm 
of  Edwin  Rhodes.  Big  Flats, 


N.  Y .  754 

White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
Raised  Indoors,  Mak’ng  Bet¬ 
ter  Gains  Than  on  Range....  251 
Downy  Woodpecker  Eating 

Suet  on  a  Tree  .  731 

Wool  of  Fine-wool  Merino  and 
of  Mutton-type  Sheep,  Show¬ 
ing  Cellular  Structure  .  515 

Wool  Length  Being  Measured 

on  the  Animal  .  515 

Worcester  County.  Mass.  Field 
Day  Host  and  Hostess,  Mr. 

&  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfield, 
Guernsey  Dell  Farm,  Hard¬ 
wick.  Mass .  580 

Z 

Zulu  Women  .  360 


